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" Every  man's  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  tlje  ccmfostablest  part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne's  inheritance,  a kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  tliereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned.” 

"Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes." — Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

"Our  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  BJ'lfean,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidnie, 
to  strengthen;  and  is  appficable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places." — Diversions  of  Purley, 


' Always  be  ready  to  speak  your  mind,  and  a base  man  will  avoid  you.” — William  Blake. 
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MISCELLANEA  (continued) 

Porfar,  161;  Fulwood,  220;  GlasRow, 
187,  236,  427  ; Heston,  207  ; Isleworth, 
267;  Leith,  237  ; Maccleafleld,  166; 
Manchester,  190;  Newmarket,  185; 
Otlev,  419;  Preston,  220,  238;  Swinton, 
92 ; Vork,  62 

Shaftesbary  monument,  tVestminster,  274 
ShefDeld : model  by-laws,  13;  Borough 
Survoyorship,  184 
Ship  Canal,  Manchester,  231 
Shops,  Great  Tower-street,  331 
Shropshire  MSB.,  477 
Slate  ; cleavage  ol,  71  ; testing,  61 
Sleddall  slmshousea,  Eendsl,  33 
Smithfleld  Club  Show,  437 
Social  Economy  at  Paris  Exhibition,  410 
Society  of  Arts,  109,  347 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  413 
Solicitors’  Library,  Edinburgh,  3o 
Bound  Tunnel,  the,  348 
Southend,  new  pier,  237 
Spinish  Exhibition  for  London,  456 
Slaineil  Glam: — A'dington,  322;  Alveston, 
254;  Barton-le-Cley,  289;  Blotaoe,  261; 
Brechin,  437  ; Bristol,  475  ; Burley,  289  ; 
CwDiamman,  2-51;  Hrighliocton,  126; 
East  Acton,  146  ; Enfield,  289;  Gloosop, 
437;  Heaton  Moor,  236  ; Histon, 
361;  Bounslow,  364;  Lancaster,  475; 
Lindfield,  264;  London,  111,  364; 
Long  Crendon,  364;  Lyme  Regis,  238; 


New  York,  470;  Radwinter,  64;  Sand* 
ford,  163  : South  Aotoo,  289 
Standard  Theatre  for  sale,  271,  4.19 
Statue  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  468 
Stockholm,  new  public  buildmgs,  71 
Stonehenge,  467 
Stoves,  Boyd’s,  452 
Streatham  and  Tooting  tramways,  367 
Street  paving  at  Hackney,  238 
Strike  of  joiners  at  Leeds,  200 
Sugar  with  cement,  71 
Sunday  Society,  the,  328 
Surveyors’  Institution,  304 
Surceyofhips  .—Cardiff,  272 ; Dewsburv, 
127;  Harrogate,  -133;  Le-cester.  413; 
Oswestry.  127;  Sheffield,  184;  Wood- 
Green,  275  ; York,  52 
Suspension  Bridge,  an  immens®,  116 
Swansea,  electric  lighting  at  288 
“ Sweating”  in  Paris  building  trade,  123 
Sweden,  doty  on  bricks  and  ti  es,  34 
Swedish : granite  industry,  34,  108 ; 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the,  310  ; paviors 
in  St.  Petersburg,  221 

Tangier,  building  at.  71 
Tavern,  the  Daniel  Lambert,  146 
Technical  education  for  blacksmiths,  12 
Teohuical  institutes,  128.  255 
Technical  schools:  Mile-end,  384;  Ply- 
mouth, 359 
Test  for  roof  elates,  61 
Testimonial  to  Frederick  Edwards,  72 


Theatre. curtain,  fireproof,  381 
Theatre-doors,  220 

Theatres:  Coventry,  220;  Douglas,  I.  M., 
477;  Halifax,  478;  Lyric,  273,  453,  478 ; 
Standard,  271,  458;  Vienna,  366 
Theatres,  gas  in,  292 
“Three Nuns”  Hotel. Aldgate,  292 
Tivoli  Concert  Hall,  Strand,  310 
Tonbridge,  new  bridge,  237 
Tooting:  R.C.  College,  220,  237;  tram- 
ways, 367 

Tower  Bridge,  the,  110 
Townhslts:  Alloa,  467;  Copenhagen.  71, 
178:  Hlland,  236;  Harburg,  386;  Mid- 
dlesbrough, 322;  Trowbridge,  265 
Trade  catalogues,  410,  476 
Trade  festivities,  62,  71,  92,  160,  423,  451 
Tramway  extensions.  367 
Tunnel,  tbe  Sound,  348 
Type.wrifer,  “Remington,”  384 
Tyre,  corrugated,  72 


Fnited  States,  railways  n,  71 
University  College,  226 


Value  of  land  in  the  City,  20 
Venice,  disc  veriesin.Sl 
Ventilation  of  York  Guildba'l,  202 
Ventilators,  Boyles,  202,  310,  402 
Victoria  Hall,  123 
A'lenna,  the  Burg  Theatre,  366 
Villa  system,  the,  at  Copenhagen,  310 


Village,  a model,  18 

Wall-paper  printing  machine,  66 
Walls,  waterproof,  89 
WaUall  Science  and  Art  Institution,  231 
Warehouses  at  Brixton,  439 
Water  Supply.— Aberd-en,  271 ; Alfreton 
431;  Bel  sat,  238;  Brussels.  3-18;  Croy- 
don,  30,  100;  Hamburg,  71;  Holywell 
236;  Kiceton,  228;  Liverpool,  18,  89- 
London,  393,  428;  Ostend,  353;  Oxford’ 
68;  Portsmouth,  71  ; Ripon,  479 
Waterproofing  walls,  89 
Waterways  in  Germany,  145 
Weather  aud  health,  92 
West  Ham,  tbe  Mayor  of,  397 
Westminster  Abbey:  Shaftesbury  Mona- 
mont,  27-1 

Wimbledon  Tile  and  Pottery  Co.  15 
Window-flttinga,  improved,  458  ’ 

Win’er  fund  of  house-painters,  399,  410 
Wolverhampton,  cottuge-homes  for  work- 
house  children,  30 
Wood,  effects  of  moisture  on,  381 
Wood-Carving,  School  of,  273 
Wood  flooring  on  concrete,  146 
Wood-greon  Local  Board,  275 
Woottou  Court,  Eeat,  157 
Yoniton'a  window-fittine,  453 
York  Guildhall,  202,  288 
York  sewerage,  63 
Zuider  Zee,  the,  325 


AECHITECTS,  ETC,, 


or  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED. 


ArrhilectH  tjf  huildiujs,  and  auHiore  'and 
draiighttmcn  of  detignz  and  woris  illns- 
traled : — 

Aitebison,  G.,  and  Cockerell,  8.  P.,  draw- 
ing-room decoration,  378  ' 

Appleton,  U.  D. : cottage  at  Carelnilton 
357  ; bouse  at  Sutton,  306  stable  and 
cottages,  Bnnstead,  306 
Archer,  — joint  for  drain-pipes,  32 
Bailey,  T,  J,,  Board  Schools;  Goodrich- 
road,  390;  Lavender-hill,  452 
Baker,  B.,  and  Fowler.SirJ., Forth  Bridge, 
65 

Barradale,  I,,  cottages,  Leicester,  416 
Barry,  C.,  house.  Horsham,  341 
Bartlett,  E.  A.,  Mildmay  Tomb,  Chelms- 
ford, 229,  250,  273 

Bateman  & Bateman,  premises.  Charing 
Cross-road,  140 

B“dford,  F.  D. ; sketches,— old  honee, 
Lincoln,  61;  north  aisle  of  retro-choir, 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  178 
Belcher,  J.  : slaiOes,  Northleach,  311 ; 

staircase,  Stowell  Court,  232 
Binyon,  B.,  Free  Church,  Felixstowe,  301 
Blomfleld,  A.  W.,  Sion  College,  214 
Boney,  W.  II.,  railway  terminus,  379 
Botterill,  Son,  & Bilseu:  Hull  and  Scnl- 
coatfs  Disp.ensary,  197 
Brainerd,  W H.,  details  of  house,  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  -108 

Brewer,  H.  W.,  “ Renaissance  Gorgeous- 
ness," a church  interior,  lO 
Broad,  A .,  design  for  Ediuburgh  Municipal 
BuildiOgs,  158 

Buxton,  A.  L.,  Sketches  at  Boleover  Cssfle, 
311,  366  ; at  Hardwick  “New  Hall,”  3n0 
Carde,  W.  D.,  lodge,  Gloucestershire,  283 
Carpenter  A Ingelow ; choir,  Workeop 
Priory  Church,  28;  bouse,  Sherborne,  287 
Champnleys,  B. : Stonel'old  Ctnrch,  179; 

Upho  land  Church,  434 
Chisnolro,  R.  F.  ; design  for  casket,  IW; 
design  for  Municipal  Otlioes,  Bombay, 
322 

Chcriey  A Connon  : house  near  Leeds,  123, 
123;  farm-buildings  near  Leeds.  123 
Clarke,  T.  C.  & Son  : design  for  Battersea 
Free  Library,  414,  415 ; shops  and  cham- 
bers, Oxfora-streec,  304,  3i  5 
Constant,  Benjamin,  decorative  painting, 
Sorbonoe,  Paris,  168 

Corder,  J.  8.,  sbetehea  in  East  Anglia,  106 


Crane,  Walter,  eramples  of  design,  412,413 
Crank,  M.,  statue  of  Cardinal  Giraud, 
Camhrai,  liU 

Cregeen,  II.  8.,  gullv-trap  and  channel,  31 
Crowther,  J.,  Ook-rwom,  New  River  offices 
261 

Dawber.E.  G.,Chastletoo  Menor-honse,  310 
Downing,  H.  P.  B.,  akeiche",  St.  Nicholas- 
at-\Vade,  Thanet,  21 1 
Du  Cereeau ; study  for  portion  of  a 
chfitean,  171  ; study  lor  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  Louvre,  171 
Fletcher,  B.  F , stabling  for  a country 
mansion,  397 

Foaelbetg,  Herr,  sculpture,  National 
Museum,  Stockholm,  216 
Forsyth,  J.,  Dudley  Monument,  Worcester 
Cathedral,  46 

Fournier,  P.,  Bhakspere  statue,  Paris,  178 
Fowler,  Sir  J.,  ana  Biker,  B.,  Forth 
Bridge,  05 

Gibbs  5;  Howard,  windows,  Radwinter 
Cnurch,  64 

Giuain,  P.,  building  for  the  Faoultc  de 
Mddecine,  Parts,  6t 

Ginham,  P.  N.,  drawings  of  8t.  George’s 
Cnurch,  Bloomsbury,  122, 123 
Qreensladi*,  8.  E.,  Drawings  of  Elm 
Church,  Cambridgeshire,  37U 
Grimihorpe,  Loid,  South  transept,  St. 

Alban’s  Cathedral,  207,  214 
Hardman,  J..  tower  ana  spire,  Ketleriue 
Church,  .304 

Haywaro,  C.  F.,  proposed  clock  tower, 
Colcbeeler,  471 

Haywood,  C.  8.,  Drawing  of  Charles  II. 

Wing,  Greenwich  Hospiial,  453 
Heatou,  .J.  Aldam,  wall  decoration,  340 
Hemiogs,  F. ; houses,  Cheyiie-walk,  Chel- 
sea, 105;  shop  and  offices,  Strand,  178 
Heruiant,  A.,  barracks,  Paris,  II 
Hodgrs,  C,  C.,  Hexnam  Abbt-y,  a70 
Hutchings,  J.,  and  Eetchl'ee,  T.  W., 
measured  drawings,  Steeple  ol  St.  Mary- 
le-.Straiid,  64 

Inglis,  J.  C„  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory, Plyoiouth,  62 

Irvine,  J.  T.,  luiubstones  at  Sawiry, 
Csstor,  and  Wittlesea,  203 
Jackson,  T.  G.,  BraseuoseCol'. , Oxford,  84 
Johnson,  J.,  Sketches  of  Hattleid  House 
210;  Wollaton  Had,  178;  Tower,  Youl- 
greave  Chuieh,  178 


•losepb,  Delisja,  offices,  Esstcheap,  47 
Ketcftle<-,  T.  W.,  and  Hutchings,  J.’ 

drawings  of  8teepte,St.  Mary-le-8lrsnd,  65 
Kidiier,  W.:  cottage,  Easiboaine,  434-3&; 

offices.  78  Cornhili,  435 
Eilley,  J.  G.,  diagrams  re  inspection  of 
pipe  sowers,  231 

Lavers  and  Westlake,  window.  Theological 
Semiuary,  New  York,  470 
Lookwoi  d,  T.  M.,  Library,  Chester,  237 
Lord,  V\'.  H.,  SaXiU  tombstones,  Peter- 
bofouih,  137 

Lovell,  R.  J.,  Church,  Club,  Ac.,  Holy 
Irinity,  Bethnal  Green,  06 
Lynd*,  J.  II,,  Vulcan  tire-sprinkler,  213 
Mallows,  C.  E. : Design  for  a London 
street  front,  179 ; house  near  Upton-on- 
hev-rn,  368 

Medlaiid,  J..  altar-frontal,  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  11 

Mitchell,  A.  B.  : Layer  Ma-ney  Church, 
42,  -46 ; tomb  of  Lord  Henry  Marney,  46 
M'tchell,  A.  B.  : skeiches, — a coru-r  of 
Ely  Cathedral,  46;  Peering  Church, 
Esfex,  46 

Mitciiell  iitid  Butlei’,  design  for  Board 
ecouols,  Sunderland,  471 
Mdeswortn,  Sir  G.,  sections  for  masonry 
dams,  25-3 

Moncktou,  II.  P.,  house,  Bromley,  215 
Mountlbrd,  K.  W.,BaiterBOBFree  Library, 
414 

Nevill,  R,  : Lodge  and  cottages,  Grea* 
Harley,  85;  aketches  of  old  cottage 
architecture,  10,  11,  47,  85,  Irl,  197,  233, 
230,  361,  415,  471-2 

Newton,  W.:  Mmebead  Church,  413; 
chest,  414 

Nichoil,  8.  J.,  Church,  St.  John-the- 
Baptist,  Biightod,  159 
Niven,  W.,  TeUdington  Church,  233 
Palmer,  C.  8 , diagrams  re  Cairene  archi- 
tecture, 22 

Paul,  K.  W.,  drawing  of  Elizabethan  room, 
King’s  Lynu,  123 

Peny  A Reed,  buildings,  Salisbury  E date, 
8iiaud,  2e6,  288 

Pita,  A.  B-,  triforium,  Wells  Cathedral,  452 
Pollen.  J.  ri.,  design  for  chimney -piece,  37is 
Kaodall,  W.  F.,  Orawing-room  and  organ- 
chamber,  286 

Reeve,  J.  A.,  Church  of  St.  Anne,  Roath, 
Cardiff,  122 


iioueris,  c.  lx,,  rain-water  separator,  31 
Scott,  J . O,,  house,  Hartfield,  Sussex,  28 
Sedding,  J.  D.,  Chorch,  Holy  Trinity, 
Chelsea,  250,  251 

Sedffim,  J.  P„  Christ  Church  Vicarage, 
iVestminster.  3«1 

Shnjjley  & Hunt,  window,  Aldington 
Church,  323 

Reymeretone, 

Smith,  S.  R.  J.,  Darning  Library,  Ken- 
Dington,  105 

D[- : “Equestrian”  Tavern, 
Blackfnars-road,  2U;  house.  31.  Eger- 
ton-gardens,  28.  29 

Auld,  design  for  Tet-hnical 
Scboola  Blackburn,  104 

Buabon 

Stevens,  F.  W.,  G.I.P.  Railway  Terminns. 

Bombay,  268,  269,  288 
Stevenson,  W.  G.,  Wallace  statue.  Aber- 
deec,  101 

Rtirl  ng,  W.,  design  for  an  interior,  360 
Stone,  P.  G.,  design  for  Monument,  India- 
napolis, 29 

Stiller,  Her',  Museum,  Stockholm,  216 
Sugdeo,  A Son,  Model  Village,  Ain- 
tree,  140 

Thornycroft,  H.,  Gordon  statue,  Trsfal 
_ gar-square,  390 

^ Autoine,  Italian  Renaissance  vase, 
265,  291  ' 

Verity,  F.  T. : sketches:  Thiergiirtner- 
tbor,  Nuremberg,  196;  tower  of  San 
Miniato,  Flor»nce.  1H6 
Walmisle}',  A.  T.,  diagrams  in  re  arched 
structures,  376-7. 

Walters,  F.  A.,  Church  of  SS,  Peter  and 
bwithuD,  Winchester,  198 
Ward  A Hughes,  wuidows,  St,  James’a 
Piccadilly,  141  ' 

Wilsineon.  H.  D.,  design  for  Elizabethan 
houFC,  360 

Williiirua,  West,  A Slade:  Ascott  House 
Leighion  Buzzard,  397,  416;  Upton 
Park,  Slough,  4;45 

WiUiamson,  F.,  interior,  St.  Ouon,  Bonen, 

Worihitigton,  T.  L.,  drawings  of  Wenlock 
Pnory,  84 

Wren  Sir  C.,  Charles  11.  Wing,  Green- 
wich  Hospital,  453 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[^The  Ulustratioiis  will  he  found  vn,  or  immediately  following  or  preceding,  the  pages  indicated.2 


ABBEY,  Hexham : Section  and  Painted  Screen,  drawn  bv 
C.  C.  Hodges  -170 

Abbey,  Strata  Florida  . Wa'es : Plan,  and  Sections  of  Groin 
Bibs  and  Tower  Arches,  260 
Almshouses  Etwall,  Derbyshire,  177 
Alliir-FVontal,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  designed  by  John 
Medland,  11 

Arcade  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  Venice,  10 

Architecture,  Cairene ; Diagrams  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Palmer,  22 


BARRACKS,  Place  Monge,  Pans,  M.  Ac'.ille  Hermaut, 
Architect,  11 

Bridge,  the  Forth:  Sir  John  Fowler  and  Mr.  B.  Baker, 
Engineers  : Piers  and  Cantilever,  66 


Buildings  for  the  Faculti?  de  Medecinc,  Paris,  M.  Plau  1 
Ginaiu,  Architect,  64 

Buildings.  Salisbury  Estate,  Strand,  Perry  A Reed  Archi- 
tects, 285,  286 

CAPITALS,  Ducal  Palace,  Venice,  304 
Capitals,  St.  Nicholas-at-Wade,  Thanet,  sketched  by  H.  P. 
Burke  Downing,  211 

Casket,  SUvet-giu,  designed  by  R..  F.  Chisholm,  140 
Castle,  Bobover : Building  next  to  Riding  School,  sketched 
by  A.  L.  Buxton,  356;  Fireplaces,  434;  Details,  177  • 
Ruin,  sketched  by  A.  L.  Buxton,  211  ’ 

Cathedral,  Bayonne  : West  Front,  Towers,  and  Spires  431 
Catheilral,  Bremen  ; West  Elevation,  158 


A.  B.  M’itcheli,  46 
Cathedral.  Peterborough:  North  Aisle  of  Retro-C 
sketched  by  F.  D.  Bedford,  178 
Cathedral,  St.  Albans : South  Transept,  as  rebuilt  bv 
Gnmthorpe,  207,  214  ^ 

Cathe^l  St.  Paul’s:  Altar-Frontal,  designed  by  . 
Medland,  11  o .7 

Cathedral,  Wells : Triforium,  drawn  by  A B Pite  45 
Ceiling  tor  pra*iiig  - room  : designed  Ij  G.  Ai’tih 
A.K.A.  and  S,  P.  Cockerell,  378 
Chairs  from  Someraetshire,  101 
Chambers,  Residential,  Oxford  • s’ reet  • T Cha" 
Clarke  A Son,  Architects,  301,  305 
Chateau,  Du  Cerceau’s  Study  for  a,  171 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  (continued) 

Chests:  in  Minehead  Churt-h,  sketched  by  W.  Newton, 
41t;  in  St.  Michsol’s  Church,  Coventry,  232 
Chimneypiece,  designed  tiy  J.  Hungerford  Pollen,  378 
Choir,  Worksop  Priory,  Carpenter  & Ingelow,  Architects,  28 
Church  Interior,  Renaissance,  designed  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  10 
Church,  Bakewell : Details.  177 
Church,  Bradbourne  : Details,  177 

Church,  Cockfield,  Suffolk,  sketched  by  J.  9.  Corder,  105 
Church,  Culbone  : Plan,  151 
Church  Elm,  drawn  by  8.  K.  Greenslade,  379 
Church,  Etwall : Details.  177 

Church,  Felisstowfi.  Brightwen  Binyon,  Archife^'t,  361 
Church,  Feering,  Ease*,  sketched  by  A.  B.  Mitchell,  46 
Church,  Holy  Trinity,  Belhiial-green,  R.  J.  Lovell,  Archi- 
tect,  66 

Church,  Holy  Trinity,  Upper  Chelsea:  .1.  D.  Sedding, 
Architect,  250,  251 

Church,  Kettering:  Tower  and  Spire:  drawn  by  James 
Hardman,  304 

Church,  Layer  Marney,  sketched  by  A.  B.  Miti'hell,  42,  46 
Church,  Low  Ham.  Somerset,  279 

Church,  Miiicbeud;  Rood-Loft  Turret,  sketched  by  W. 
Newton,  113 

Church,  Rayleigh,  Essex,  sketched  by  J.  9.  Corder,  10,5 
Church  of  St.  Anne,  Roath,  Cardiff  ; Interior  ; J.  Arthur 
Reeve,  Architect,  122 

Church  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  drawn  by?.  N.  Giu- 
ham,  122,  123 

Churt  h (R.C.)  of  St.  Jolin-the-Baptisf,  Brighton  : In- 
lerior  : S,  J . Ni<’holl,  Architect,  loO 
Church  of  Sr.  Mary-!e-Strand : Measured  Drawings  of 
Steeple,  by  T.  W.  Ket<'hlee  and  J.  Hutchings,  65 
Church  of  Sun  Miuiato,  Florence,  from  a sketch  by  F.  T. 
Verity,  Iftti 

Church  of  St.  Nicholas-at-Wade,  Thanet  : Details,  sketched 
by  H.  P.  B.  Downing,  214 

Church  of  St.  Oiien,  Rou"n  ; Interior  View,  from  a Draw- 
ing by  F.  ‘Williamson,  105 
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Historic  Toxms : Colchester.* 


NOTHEK  volume, 
the  fifth,  of  the 
“ Historic  Towns  ” 
series,  has  recently 
been  issued.  While 
the  previous  vol- 
umes have  treated 
of  cities  or  towns 
that  have  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in 
the  making  of  England,  either  by  commerce  or 
the  advancement  of  learning,  the  tewn,  Col- 
chester, now  described,  can  make  no  such 
boast.  All  important  site  in  Early  British 
times,  and  a Roman  colony  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rule  of  that  remarkable  people  in 
our  country,  its  history  is  one  of  retrogres- 
sion and  not  of  advance.  It  continued  to 
exist  on  the  site  of  the  earliest  town,  or  near  to 
it,  certainly  'within  the  Roman  walls  from 
Roman  times,  and  yet,  although  at  a later 
period  it  possessed  its  castle  and  several 
monastic  establishments,  two  of  which  were  of 
importance,  it  never  rose  to  the  dignity  even 
of  the  chief  town  of  the  county.  Its  history  is 
all  but  a blank,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  State 
at  large,  from  Roman  times,  to  the  siege  of 
1648.  This  continuous  existence  of  the  to'wn 
is  not  a little  noteworthy,  although  it  has  its 
counterpart  in  many  another  municipality  in 
this  peace-loving  country  of  ours.  Its  selection 
as  a not  uncommon  type  of  an  English  town  is, 
therefore,  judicious,  although  few  of  our  other 
uneventful  towns  can  claim  to  have  once  been 
the  Royal  seat  of  a British  king.  “ It  only 
ranks  among  the  towns  of  England  as  a Par- 
liamentary borough,  the  thriving  centre  of  a 
large  agricultural  district ; but  its  ancient 
history,  its  Roman  walls,  its  Saxon  Church, 
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its  Norman  Castle,  its  brick  Priory  Church, 
and  its  profusion  of  Roman  antiquities,  make 
it  a place  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the 
historian  and  archaiologist.” 

The  method  in  these  volumes  has  hitherto 
been  to  discuss  the  history  of  the  town  under 
review  more  generally  than  in  detail.  The 
meagre  history  of  Colchester  has  rendered  a 
change  necessary,  aud  we  have  many  local 
items  discussed  more  closely  than  hitherto. 
The  opening  chapters  are  well  illustrated  by 
two  good  maps,  one  showing  a remarkable 
series  of  earthworks  to  the  west  of  the  present 
town,  the  other  a detailed  map  on  which  is 
marked  the  sites  of  the  principal  discoveries  of 
Roman  antiquities.  The  latter  is  of  no  little 
interest  in  relation  to  Colchester  topography, 
and  since  it  appears,  apparently,  for  the  first 
time,  it  i.s  a special  feature  in  the  book. 
The  former  shows  a curious  and  somewhat 
complicated  series  of  earthworks,  extending  in 
long,  weak  lines,  without  much  purpose  or 
design,  if  we  may  say  so  without  their  key. 
Here  is  supposed  by  our  author,  following  in 
this  respect  many  others,  to  have  been  the 
ancient  British  ojypichim,  the  City  of  the  king 
Cunobelin,  the  stronghold  called  Cam  olu 
dunum.  To  us  the  lines  do  not  appear  to 
assume  any  regular  form  such  as  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  the  earthworks  surrounding 
a Royal  city,  such  as,  for  instance,  may  be 
traced  at  Verulamium,  where  the  early  earth- 
works are  crowned  by  the  Roman  walls  of 
later  date.  They  appear  more  like  some  out- 
works of  approach  to  something  else, — such 
as,  for  instance,  are  found  on  the  land  side  of 
Chichester,  where  earthworks  extend  for 
many  miles.  This  supposition  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  Camoloduuum  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  town,  but  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  regular 
form  of  the  existing  Roman  walls  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  they  stand  on  the  site  of  any 
earlier  earth  works.  StUl,  we  have  ample 


evidence  to  show  that  the  present  town  does 
actually  stand  on  the  site  of  the  original 
Roman  settlement,  and  there  is  fair  reason 
to  suppose  that  at  that  time  no  wall-s  were  in 
existence. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  map,  the  Roman 
period  is  rather  hastily  dismissed  in  the  pages 
before  us,  and  the  very  many  Roman  dis- 
coveries are  barely  referred  to,  except  in  the 
marginal  references  of  the  map  itself.  The  dis- 
coveries are  too  rapidily  passed  over,  especially 
considering  that  Colchester  is  indebted  to  so 
great  a degree  to  its  early  history  for  the  interest 
which  its  name  creates.  “ Very  few  articles  of 
any  kind  remarkable  for  artistic  excellence  or 
costliness  have  been  found.”  We  venture  to 
differ  with  our  author  in  this  respect,  for  the 
well-known  Colchester  sphynx  is  among  the 
most  artistic  of  Romano  British  sculptures  in 
existence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
very  remarkable  sepulchral  figure,  also  carved 
in  stone,  which  forms  the  chief  feature  in  Mr. 
Joslin’s  interesting  museum.  This  sculpture^ 
by  the  way,  is  really  too  important  to  remain 
for  long  in  any  private  collection.  We  can 
well  imagine  the  owner’s  wish  to  retain  it 
during  his  lifetime,  but  we  can  conceive  no 
more  graceful  act  than  for  it  to  be  bequeathed 
eventually  to  Mr.  Joslin’s  native  town. 

In  addition,  tho  gladiator  cup  in  the  Col- 
chester Museum,  and  various  portions  of  tessel- 
lated pavements,  one  especially  of  recent 
discovery,  are  of  elegant  design  and  workman- 
ship, capable  of  being  compared  with  the  best 
works  that  have  been  found  in  Britain. 

The  two  first  chapters  are  occupied  by  a 
very  interesting  aud  readable  narrative  of  the 
early  history  of  Britain,  more  especially  of  that 
portion  of  it  in  which  Colchester  is  situated. 
Mr.  Cutts  has  put  together  in  small  compass  a 
mass  of  facts  relating  to  the  invasion  of  C'jesar, 
as  well  as  to  the  more  important  one  in  the 
time  of  Caligula  which  resulted  in  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  the  Roman  rule.  The 
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evidences  of  the  old  historians  and  of  the 
British  coins  are  treated  very  judiciously,  and 
the  two  chapters  will  be  read  with  pleasure, 
although  it  may  be  news  to  many  of  our 
readers  that  a triumphal  arch  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  still  exists  at  Boulogne. 

The  founding  and  the  laying  out  of  the 
Roman  colony  under  Claudius,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, under  Publius  Ostorius,  who  arrived 
and  who  remained  in  Britain  after  the  brief 
visit  of  the  Emperor,  is  also  an  interesting 
chapter.  Reference  is  made  to  the  statement 
of  Tacitus,  with  respect  to  the  erection  of  the 
Temple  of  Claudius,  a theatre,  a senate-house, 
&c.,  and  the  chapter  concludes  with  a graphic 
account  of  the  revolt  of  the  Iceni  and  other 
tribes,  under  Boadicea,  when  Verulamium, 
Londinium,  and  Colonia  fell  before  their 
furious  onslaught  and  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
The  probability  that  cur  town  was  then  unde- 
fended by  a wall  is  referred  to,  and  it  appears 
to  be  more  than  probable. 

Fitting  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
town  can  still  boast  of  the  existence  of  its 
Roman  wall,  which  still  exists  in  so  perfect  a 
condition  that  it  can  be  traced  almost  entirely 
along  its  course.  It  is  10  ft.  thick  and  is 
backed  up  by  an  earthen  bank  on  its  inner  side 
except  to  the  south,  the  masonry  being  of 
rubble  and  septaria  or  cement  stone,  with  bands 
of  flat  Reman  tiles.  The  angles  of  the  wall 
are  rounded,  as  is  the  case  with  several  of  the 
early  earthen  camps  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  there  are  some  important  traces  of  the 
original  west  gate,  which  for  some  unexplained 
cause  appears  to  have  ceased  in  early  times  to 
be  used  as  an  important  entry.  The  positions 
of  the  old  Roman  cemeteries  have  been  well 
made  out  by  discoveries  from  time  to  time,  and 
some  of  the  finds  are  of  objects  of  remarkably 
early  date,  which  go  far  to  show  that  the  exist- 
ing site  of  the  town  is  that  of  the  original 
colony,  since  the  cemeteries  have  been  found 
all  around  it.  The  old  legends  relating  to  the 
birth  of  the  Empress  Helena  and  her  con- 
nexion with  Colchester  are  examined  and  found 
to  be  worthless.  Our  author,  in  treating  of  St. 
Helen’s  Chapel  which  has  existed  in  the  town 
from  time  immemorial,  might  have  referred 
with  advantage  to  the  recent  graceful  act  of 
Mr.  Round  in  restoring  the  building,  and  also 
have  made  a passing  allusion  to  the  inte- 
resting fact,  hitherto  unrecorded,  that  the 
foundations  are  those  of  a Roman  building. 
This  is  abundantly  proved  to  be  the  case 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Roman  tiles 
which  occur  in  regular  bands  are  all  unbroken 
ones,  showing  clearly  enough  that  they  have 
not  been  taken  from  elsewhere. 

Following  the  history  of  the  town  in  its 
chronological  order,  the  advent  of  the  Saxons 
is  naturally  referred  to,  and  the  difficult 
question,  “What  was  the  fate  of  the  town,” 
is  discussed.  Our  author  holds  to  the  opinion 
that,  as  a rule,  the  conquered  towns,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  taken, 
sacked,  burnt,  and  left  waste  and  without 
inhabitants.  Still,  with  respect  to  Colchester, 
he  admits  that  it  could  not  have  lain  waste  for 
long,  since,  when  the  Saxons  came  to  colonise 
it,  its  Rom.an  name  had  not  been  forgotten,  as 
in  a score  of  cases  of  Saxon  towns  on  Roman 
sites.  Attention  might  also  have  been  called 
to  the  fact,  which  is  not  a little  remarkable  in 
the  direction  of  its  actual  existence,  that  the 
ground-plan  of  the  Roman  town  exists  to  this 
day,  to  a large  extent,  in  the  modern  streets, 
and  this  continuance  of  existence  is  apparent 
by  the  fact  that  the  churches,  which  are 
numerous  and  of  early  foundation,  are  ail 
placed  parallel  to  the  streets,  showing  that  they 
were  in  existencee  before  the  churches.  The 
Domesday  Survey  renders  us  interesting 
evidence  that  at  its  early  period  the  burgesses 
had  already  obtained  some  sort  of  municipal 
rights,  and  had  the  regulation  of  their  own 
internal  affairs.  The  burgesses  were,  at  the 
period  of  the  survey,  276  in  number,  and  by 
an  ingenious  calculation  the  population  is 
shown  to  be  2,250. 

The  building  of  Colchester  Ca.stle  is  attri- 
buted to  Eudo  Dapifer,  and  between  the 
Conquest  and  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Rufus, 
“for  it  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  con- 
firmation grant  of  Henry  I.,”  and  it  stands 


on  what  was  the  Royal  Demesne.  Its  size, 
155  ft.  by  113  ft.,  renders  it  by  far  the  largest 
of  all  the  keeps  which  remain  in  England. 
Its  erection  on  land  belonging  to  the  king  or 
derived  from  him  is  valuable  evidence  in 
relation  to  the  position  of  the  castle,  which 
is  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  a very 
anomalous  position  for  a Norman  castle, 
placed  as  this  is,  having  but  little  if  any 
relation  to  the  lines  of  fortification  of  the 
latter.  Our  author  speaks  of  the  site  having 
been  inclosed  by  earthen  mounds.  Two  of 
these  banks,  which  are  of  enormous  size, 
exist  in  Mr.  Round’s  garden,  and  although 
they  are  thrown  up  over  early  Roman  foun- 
dations, there  is  something  so  unusual  in  their 
form,  in  comparison  with  what  is  found  in 
relation  to  other  Norman  works,  that  we  ven- 
ture to  believe  that  these  banks  are  of  late 
Roman  date,  and  that  they  point  to  the 
existence  of  some  earlier  building  on  the  site 
of  the  castle.  Allusion  is  made  to  the  tradi- 
tion, that  Gundulph,  of  Rochester,  was  the 
architect  of  the  castle,  and  also  to  the  belief 
that  another  story  once  existed  above  the 
present  fabric. 

Our  town,  like  many  others,  had  its  full 
share  of  monastic  establishments,  and  their 
rise,  progress,  and  fall  at  the  Reformation  are 
treated  of  in  various  chapters,  as  well  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Free  School,  the  Charity 
Schools,  and  Almshouses  after  that  event. 
Religious  persecution  lighted  its  fires  within 
the  walls,  and  foreign  persecution  brought 
within  them  many  an  industrious  refugee,  all 
of  whom  Were  welcomed  by  the  town, — at  first 
at  any  rate, — and  with  good  reason,  for  the 
modern  well-being  and  the  revival  of  the  trade 
of  the  town  con  be  traced  in  no  small  degree 
to  them.  The  description  of  the  siege  of  Col- 
chester by  Lord  Fairfax,  and  its  ever-memorable 
defence  under  Lucas  and  Lisle,  in  1648,  must 
be  read  to  be  appreciated.  The  graphic  nar- 
rative is  illustrated  by  a pretty  little  repro- 
duction of  a contemporary  map,  which  shows 
the  positions  of  attackers  and  defenders. 

A notice  of  modern  events  closes  this  very 
interesting  volume,  and  we  can  but  con- 
gratulate its  author  upon  having  brought 
together  into  moderate  compass  an  array  of 
facts  and  notices  of  incidents  which  have  far 
more  than  local  importance.  The  book,  like 
all  the  other  volumes,  deserves  to  be  read 
carefully  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  rise 
and  progress  of  our  country,  and  its  moderate 
price  places  it  within  reach  of  all.  Our 
notice  would  not  be  complete  without  some 
special  reference  to  perhaps  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  items  of  information  in  the 
pages  before  us.  There  are  two  taxations  of 
the  town  in  the  time  of  Edward  1.  still 
extant.  These  records  have  often  been 
referred  to,  but  in  our  author’s  hands  their 
evidences  are  set  before  the  reader,  shortly 
and  clearly.  Not  only  are  they  of  value  in 
recording  the  names  of  all  the  rated  inhabi- 
tants, but  in  the  references  to  the  property 
they  held,  their  stocks-in-trade,  their  furni- 
ture, and  such  like. 

And  a very  sordid  idea  these  documents 
render  of  the  daily  lives  of  the  people  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
furniture  was  scanty,  personal  ornaments  all 
but  absent,  the  small  quantity  of  money  in 
circulation  is  simply  astonishing,  the  poor 
style  of  living  is  but  too  apparent,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  dwellings  even  of  the  trading 
class  affords  us  too  plain  an  insight  into  the 
miserable  condition  of  those  of  the  working 
classes.  These  documents,  which  fortunately 
exist  so  far  as  Colchester  is  concerned,  are  of 
the  highest  importance  to  all  who  would  study 
the  amount  of  progress  of  later  years. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  ARCHITECTURE.” 

BY  GEORGE  AITCniSON,  A.R.A. 

NDER  the  above  title  Mr.  W. 
Morris  gave  us,  in  a recent  number 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  an  enter- 
'•M  tainiug  account  of  his  views  on 
general,  including  architecture. 


things 

From  one  who  is  scholar,  craftsman,  and  artist, 
and  who  was,  it  is  believed,  educated  as  an 
architect,  we  expect  some  words  of  wisdom, 


and  we  are  not  wholly  disappointed  ; we  look, 
too,  for  prophetic  utterances  from  a poet,  and 
we  get  a prophesy.  Setting  aside  the  author’s 
statements  of  his  predilection  for  Gothic,  and 
his  belief  that  no  other  style  has  ary  merit,  the 
article  is  merely  a plea  for  the  preservation  of 
ancient  buildings,  partly  because  the  civilised 
world  has  no  style  of  its  own,  a truism  that  it 
can  have  none,  while  utility  is  its  only  aim, 
and  a prophesy  that  there  will  be  a new  style 
throughout  the  world  when  the  aim  of  trade  is 
different  and  the  working  classes  are  in  a 
different  position.  The  re  - assertion  of 
Aristotle’s  dictum  that  architecture  is  one  of 
the  master  arts,  is  hardly  likely  to  be  dis- 
puted by  any  one  who  understands  what  archi- 
tecture is,  but  that  the  ornamental  arts  are 
dependent  on  it  is  a very  different  proposition ; 
in  fact,  the  reverse  might  be  easier  maintained, 
for,  if  the  utensils  and  adjuncts  to  civilised 
life  be  shapeless  and  ugly,  we  can  hardly 
expect  such  comparatively  great  and  complex 
things  as  buildings  to  be  beautiful. 

The  romantic  school  of  literature,  allied  as 
it  was  to  archteology,  had  no  doubt  some  effect 
on  the  revival  of  Gothic.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
heroes  and  heroines,  though  true  types  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  masqueraded  in  Gothic 
clothes  and  in  Gothic  buildings.  It  was, 
perhaps,  natural  for  the  readers  of  his 
novels  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
of  their  virtues  were  imparted  to  them  by  the 
Gothic  clothes  they  wore,  and  the  Gothic 
buildings  they  inhabited  ; new  buildings  were 
accordingly  designed  after  the  Gothic  fashion, 
in  the  hopes  that  they  might  impart  some  of 
the  old  picturesqueness  and  romantic  virtues 
to  their  inhabitants,  just  as  the  supposed 
innocence  and  virtue  of  the  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  caused  the  courtiers  of 
Loub  XVI.  to  masquerade  in  the  dresses  of 
the  stage  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  and  to 
address  one  another  in  that  bucolical  style  that 
Swift  ridiculed.  The  Anglo-Catholic  move- 
ment was  a similar  compound  ; it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  the  power  of  the  priesthood 
in  Gothic  times  was  partly  due  to  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  buildings  they  officiated  in,  to  the 
utensils  they  used,  and  to  the  vestments  they 
wore,  and  the  supposed  piety  of  those  ages 
was  attributed  to  the  same  source  ; besides, 
in  this  later  movement,  an  investigation 
of  the  principles  of  Gothic  gave  a new  occu- 
pation to  many  clergymen,  professors,  and 
antiquaries.  As  the  Romantic  school  in 
letters  was  opposed  to  the  Classic,  so  was  the 
picturesque  in  the  visual  arts.  Besides  the 
natural  avidity  for  change  (the  Classic  ideal 
having  lasted  for  nearly  three  centuries),  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  perfection  of  proportion 
and  form,  which  is  the  animating  principle  of 
Classic,  was  not  so  acutely  felt  as  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the  almost  stereo- 
typed arrangement  of  facades  became  dull,  not  to 
speak  of  the  continuance  of  an  apparent  method 
of  construction  that  bad  long  been  superseded. 
There  seemed,  too,  more  chance  of  pruning 
semi-barbaric  luxuriance,  and  of  giving  grace 
to  semi-barbaric  vigour,  than  of  giving  vitality 
again  to  the  dregs  of  the  current  style,  and  that, 
too,  in  an  age  when  there  was  not  even  the 
semblance  of  a desire  for  visual  beauty,  even 
if  there  were  not  a Puritanical  revulsion 
against  it, — when,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  house 
winch  Mr.  Morris  aptly  defines  as  “ a brick 
box  with  a slate  lid,”  was  considered  as  “ a 
good  sensible  house.”  In  1812  the  Smiths  put 
. the  prevailing  sentiment  into  Cobbett’s  mouth, 
on  the  rebuilding  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  : — 
“You  are  now  got  into  a large,  comfortable 
house.  Not  into  a gimcrach  palace ; not 
into  a Solomon's  Temple;  not  into  a frost- 
work of  Brobdingnag  filigree  ; but  into  a 
plain,  honest,  homely,  industrious,  wholesome, 
brown  brick  pJayhoase."  A sentiment,  I fear, 
that  is  even  now  reiterated  in  the  heart  of 
hearts  of  many  who  are  considered  the  patrons 
of  art.  This  truly  was  the  fallow  of  archi- 
tectural art, — a fallow  that  probably  never 
existed  before,  for  there  was  a deliberate  desire 
to  exclude  beauty,  while  even  at  the  over- 
running of  the  Roman  Empire  the  savages 
would  probably  have  had  something  orna- 
mental, if  they  could  have  compassed  it. 
Successful  nations,  civOised  in  all  but  the 
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visual  fine  arts,  will  not  wait  for  the  re-develop- 
ment of  art,  when  they  want  magnificent 
buildings,  and  can  see  the  remains  of  old  ones 
at  home  or  abroad.  Greek  temples  and 
entrances  were  imitated  without  a question  of 
their  fitness  for  other  uses  and  for  another 
clime.  Gothic  was  here,  and  was  at  first 
imitated,  with  as  little  regard  to  its  appro- 
priateness, and  as  its  principles  were  lost  it  was 
a new  field  of  study  for  an  analytical  age,  and 
effered  as  well  a new  quarry  for  use.  Mr. 
Morris,  like  his  masters,  Pugin  and  Mr. 
Kuskin,  can  see  no  goodness,  no  beauty,  and 
no  fitness  in  any  style  but  Gothic.  The  merits 
•of  Gothic  are  many,  you  may  call  it  picturesque, 
quaint,  original,  wonderful,  daring,  mysterious, 
vigorous,  sometimes  even  sublime ; but  if 
beauty  means  perfect  proportion,  with  perfect 
.grace  of  form,  to  call  it  beautiful  is  to  use 
•language  in  the  same  loose  way  as  people  who 
call  a tender  leg  of  mutton  beautiful.  It  was 
■mainly  from  its  lack  of  this  quality  that  it 
perished  at  the  touch  of  the  Renaissance, 
•revealing  itself  like  Satan  at  the  touch  of 
Ithuriel’s  spear. 

Mr.  Morris  does  scant  justice  to  the  won- 
derful feat  mainly  performed  by  English  archi- 
tects within  about  half  a century,  of  being  able 
to  use  Gothic  as  it  was  used  in  Gothic  times, 
so  that  had  a Gothic  architect  come  to  life,  he 
might  think  he  was  in  his  own  age  again. 
Considering  that  Michelet  thought  Gothic 
could  only  have  been  executed  by  celibate 
priests,  fired  by  enthusiasm,  this  feat  may  well 
excite  our  wonder  and  admiration. 

It  is  surprising  that,  amongst  the  number  of 
the  praised,  W.  Burges  is  not  included,  the 
most  original  and  vigorous  of  the  band  of  Neo- 
Goths.  Mr.  Morris  seems  surprised  that  the 
Neo-Goths,  having  carried  the  style  as  far  as  it 
•ever  went,  could  not  carry  it  farther,  forgetting 
■that  it  had  worked  itself  out  and  died  a natural 
death,  that  its  construction  was  not  ours,  nor 
did  its  semi-barbarous  rc-sthetic  qualities  appeal 
to  what  little  taste  was  left  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  If  the  people  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury were  sick  of  “grisly  saints  and  martyrs 
hairy,”  these  were  hardly  likely  to  captivate 
the  taste  of  the  nineteenth.  The  semi-CIassic 
revival  in  the  shape  of  the  Dutch  Renaissance, 
•comically  called  the  “ Queen  Anne  Style,” 
made  at  least  a step  towards  the  re-habilitation 
of  the  familiar  Classic  forms,  and  brought  us 
back  to  the  course  of  history,  Gothic  having 
extruded  itself  like  a vein  of  porphyry  amongst 
limestone  rocks. 

We  are  still  in  the  full  fallow  of  architecture, 
the  only  difierence  being  that  the  architects 
are  better  taught  and  more  highly  skilled 
than  they  have  been  for  nearly  two 
•centuries, — if  we  exclude  a few  exceptional 
men, — and  they  have  an  infinitely  greater 
acquaintance  with  the  architecture  of  all 
present  and  all  past  work ; but  architects, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  by  no  means  aflbrd 
enough  leaven  to  leaven  the  lump,  even  if  the 
•different  sorts  of  leaven  they  supply  did  not 
naturally  destroy  each  other  : no  fine  art  can 
flourish  unless  it  can  meet  with  accurate  and 
intense  appreciation.  Gan  any  one  assert  that 
the  exquisite  proportions  or  form  of  any  archi- 
tecture done  in  our  lifetime  has  given  a thrill 
of  rapture  to  a hundred  people,  and  can  we 
wonder  that  men  of  genius  will  not  wear  their 
lives  out,  in  striving  for  ideal  perfection,  when 
the  whole  people  are  as  callous  as  the  nether 
millstone  ? 

Do  eloquence  and  rhetoric  flourish  under  a 
-despotism  1 Must  there  not  be  a free  people 
to  be  persuaded  and  enchanted  ? 

The  great  epochs  of  poetry  have  occurred, 
when  the  nation  of  the  poet  has  been  stirred 
to  the  inmost  recesses  of  its  soul  by  conflicting 
emotions,  when  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  despera- 
tion, exultation  and  despair,  have  played  on 
•every  chord  of  the  heart ; and  when  success 
has  crowned  the  nation’s  hopes,  the  poets  bom 
in  the  days  of  desperate  anxieties  have  poured 
forth  their  song  of  exultation  and  praise. 
Consider  the  times  of  Chaucer,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Burns,  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  Keats  : high  poetry  is  not  to  be  got  in 
grovelling  ages. 

Architecture  only  floimishes  in  architectural 
epochs.  The  question  is  whether  we  can 


accelerate  or  retard  such  an  epoch.  There  is 
one  thing  we  certainly  can  do,  we  can  fit  our- 
selves to  make  the  most  of  the  epoch  when  it 
does  come. 

The  cause  of  fine  art  epochs  has,  as  far  as  I 
know,  never  been  investigated  ; certain  causes 
must,  however,  concur.  There  must  be  suffi- 
cient ease  and  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of 
taste,  comparative  peace  and  accumulated 
wealth,  and  an  active  desire  to  adorn  the 
country  with  magnificent  monuments.  The 
ease  and  leisure,  the  peace  and  accumulated 
wealth  may  concur,  but  there  may  not  be  the 
desire  to  cultivate  taste  or  to  adorn  the 
' country.  If  there  exists  vigour  and  energy 
amongst  the  people,  it  is  obvious,  if  there  is  no 
taste,  that  energy  must  be  expended  in  other 
directions.  The  moral  and  intellectual  fibre  of 
the  people  of  each  age  must  perforce  modify 
the  views  of  the  next,  for  we  are  insensibly 
warped  by  our  education  ; accidental  circum- 
stances may  often  impel  large  bodies  of  the 
population  to  turn  in  one  direction  rather 
than  another ; “ the  accursed  love  of  gold  ” has 
and  will  attract  mankind  to  the  readiest  means 
of  getting  it  ; diflerent  paths  have  led  at 
diflferent  times  to  the  highest  reputation,  which 
is  more  valued  than  gold ; the  comparative 
safety  of  the  pursuit  is,  too,  another  element  in 
its  popularity. 

During  the  Gothic  period,  under  the  dead 
hand  of  the  church,  you  could  only  think  safely 
on  architecture,  the  visual  fine  arts,  and  music, 
if  you  wanted  to  escape  imprisonment,  torture, 
or  the  stake.  At  the  Renaissance  the  entire 
range  of  human  knowledge  showed  its  vista  to 
mankind.  And  after  the  Reformation,  science, 
or  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
seemed  to  have  most  fascination  for  mankind, 
and  when  the  discovered  laws  began  to  be 
applied  to  human  needs,  wealth  was  created 
beyond  the  dreams  of  the  alchymist.  Men’s 
thoughts  have  bpen  turned  exclusively  to  the 
intellectual  side  of  existence,  and  in  the  mad 
race  for  knowledge,  power,  and  pelf,  beauty  has 
been  overlooked  and  trampled  under  foot,  as  a 
thing  too  slight  for  the  attention  of  a human 
being.  Aristotle’s  profound  remark  that  the 
end  of  life  is  to  learn  how  to  employ  one’s 
leisure  nobly,  has  hitherto  been  overlooked, 
and  only  one  of  his  four  sections  of  education 
has  been  considered  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  State,  i.e.,  reading  and  writing.  Gymnastic, 
music,  and  the  graphic  arts  have  been  wholly 
overlooked. 

Wealth  has  had  a development  unprece- 
dented in  the  world,  and  the  bulk  of  people  in 
England  have  unprecedented  leisure  ; there  is, 
however,  only  one  marked  development  of 
taste,  i.e.,  that  for  colour.  The  means  of  learn- 
ing the  art  of  drawing  and  modelling,  and  of 
cultivating  taste  is  now  provided  for  the 
wealthier  classes  at  the  universities,  and  though 
drawing  is  not  compulsory,  as  it  will  be,  at  the 
Board  schools,  the  Government  cheap  drawing 
and  modelling  schools  are  open  in  every  town. 

Picture  galleries  of  old,  modern  and  con- 
temporary pictures  and  sculptures,  exist  in 
most  of  the  large  towns,  so  that  if  the  taste  for 
beauty  does  not  develop  in  the  next  generation, 
it  must  be  owing  to  causes  beyond  man’s 
control. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth,  for  which  mankind 
care  ; that  they  are  indifferent  whether  their 
buildings  soar  in  the  air  or  grovel  on  the 
ground,  whether  they  are  beautifully  propor- 
tioned and  composed  or  whether  they  are  the 
mere  huddling  together  of  incongruous  and  dis- 
cordant parts.  At  present  the  only  question 
that  interests  mankind  is,  whether  they  can 
be  built  quickly  and  are  cheap.  For  the  last 
century,  the  question  has  been  how  to  solve 
the  problems  before  us  at  all,  not  whether  the 
things  made  are  fair  to  look  on.  To  produce 
beauty  has  not  been  asked  for,  but  how  to 
perfect  the  steam-engine,  and,  when  this  was 
done,  how  to  apply  it  to  produce  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life ; how  to  move 
rapidly  from  one  place  to  another ; and 
this  involved  the  bridging  of  rivers  and 
arms  of  the  sea,  the  levelling  of  valleys, 
and  the  boring  of  hiUs ; how  to  com- 
municate instantaneously  with  the  uttermost 


parts  of  the  earth  ; how  to  produce  artificial 
light  on  a grand  scale  ; how  to  use  electricity, 
not  to  speak  of  how  to  use  new  materials,  and 
to  use  up  waste  products.  And  so  intent  have 
we  been  on  our  problems,  so  eager  have  we 
been  to  get  rich,  that  we  have  overlooked 
beauty,  and  so  surrounded  have  we  been  with 
every  form  of  ugliness,  that  we  have  grown 
callous.  It  cannot  be  said  that  architects 
have  been  behindhand  ; thousands  of  small 
houses,  shops,  and  villas  throughout  England 
show  the  greatest  care  and  skill  in  their 
arrangement  for  health  and  comfort,  so  as  to 
earn  the  praise  of  cultivated  foreigners.  There 
are  attempts  to  clothe  them  with  shapeliness, 
to  enrich  them  according  to  the  architect’s 
taste  ; but  no  style  can  arise  until  there  is  not 
only  a general  development  of  taste,  but  a con- 
sensus of  it  in  some  definite  direction. 

Until  works  of  an  enduring  and  monu- 
mental character  are  common  enough  to  cause 
strenuous  efforts  for  their  proper  constructive 
and  {esthetic  solution,  we  can  never  hope  to 
rival  the  vaulted  structures  of  Rome,  of 
Byzantium,  or  the  Middle  Ages.  Iron,  which 
forms  the  groundwork  of  most  of  our  larger 
constructions,  has  as  yet  received  but  little 
attention  on  its  {esthetic  side  owing  to  the 
want  of  taste  and  parsimony  of  the  public. 

My  own  impression  is  that  the  form  modern 
architecture  will  take  is  that  of  elegant  sim- 
plicity, where  the  exquisiteness  of  the  curves 
aod  proportions  will  represent  the  skill  and 
experience  of  half  a lifetime,  and  adorned,  too, 
with  noble  sculpture  and  harmonious  colour. 
Our  civilisation  seems  far  removed  from  the 
semi-barbaric  vigour  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
its  mechanical  repetition  of  unlovely  form. 

A profession  like  architecture,  that  requires 
such  opposite  capacities  in  its  votaries,  that 
involves  such  vast  knowledge  and  such  infinite 
labour,  must  meet  with  adequate  reward  in 
wealth,  honour,  and  reputation  if  it  is  to 
flourish.  Ought  we  not  rather  to  be  surprised 
that  it  is  so  excellent,  when  its  money  rewards 
are  contemptible,  and  its  only  other  rewards 
are  ingratitnde  and  obloquy. 


NOTES. 

HREE  Government  Bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Monday  for  the  improvement 
of  the  rivers  Bann,  Barrow,  and 
Shannon,  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. These  rivers  were  reported  upon 
some  time  ago  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Irish  Public  Works,  and  their  recommenda- 
tions have  been  adopted  by  the  Government. 
The  mode  of  payment,  however,  proposed  by 
the  Commission,  is  not  followed.  It  had  been 
proposed  to  provide  funds  by  loan  and  free 
grant  for  the  execution  of  the  works  only, 
leaving  their  maintenance  to  be  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  but  Mr.  Balfour  prefers  to  reduce 
the  amount  to  be  expended  in  capital  sum  and 
to  provide  means  of  maintaining  the  works. 
The  engineer  who  laid  down  the  plans  has 
been  requested  by  the  Government  to  super- 
intend their  execution,  and  he  has  consented. 
The  Treasury  will  supply  the  money,  partly  by 
way  of  loan  secured  on  annual  payments  by 
the  occupiers  of  the  whole  of  the  lands  in  each 
river  basin,  and  partly  by  free  grants.  The 
object  is  to  lower  the  water-level  of  those 
rivers  in  times  of  flood,  so  as  to  afford 
at  all  times  a free  outlet  for  the  land 
drainage  ; and  it  is  the  fimt  time  that 
the  important, — and  we  may  say  the  true, 
— principle  of  rating  the  whole  of  the 
lands  in  a river  basin  has  been  put  into  prac- 
ticable form,  the  lower  lands,  which  are  prac- 
tically benefited  by  relief  from  floods  being 
rated  higher  than  the  uplands,  which  receive 
no  practical  benefit,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
are  implicated,  inasmuch  as  they  contribute  by 
their  free  drainage  to  swell  the  amount  of 
injury  to  the  lands  below.  It  is  estimated 
that  a penny  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable 
value  of  the  uplands  will  be  their  fair  propor- 
tion. When  we  have  examined  the  Bills,  not 
yet  issued,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  return  to 
the  subject  more  at  length.  On  the  second 
reading  of  these  Bilk,  some  highly-important 
principles  of  arterial  drainage  will  probably  he 
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debated,  and  so  brought  under  general  atten- 
tion more  closely  than  they  have  hitherto 
been. 


The  Grand  Committee  on  Trade  have  not 
yet  disposed  of  the  Kailway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Bill,  the  2uth  clause  (that  relating  to 
undue  preference)  being  productive  of  several 
amendments  and  discussions.  Mr.  Bolton 
proposed  that  only  “competing  traders  or 
classes  of  traders  ” should  have  the  right  to 
complain  that  different  charges  for  similar 
merchandise  or  similar  services  were  made. 
This  was  negatived,  and  Sir  R.  Paget  carried 
an  amendment  making  the  clause  clearly 
applicable  where  any  undue  difference  of  treat- 
ment was  made, — not  merely  difference  in 
rate.s.  It  will  be  remembered  that  subsection  2 
provided  that,  in  deciding  whether  such  differ- 
ence did  or  did  not  amount  to  undue  pre- 
ference, the  Court  might  consider  whether  such 
lower  charge  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
securing,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  the 
traffic  in  respect  of  which  it  was  made.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Committee  were  of 
opinion  that  this  would  undo  the  provision 
■already  agreed  to  that  there  should  be  no 
difference  in  treatment  between  home  and 
foreign  traffic.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  did 
not  think  the  second  sub-section  in  any  way 
qualified  the  first,  and  on  his  promising  to 
bring  forward  a proposal  at  the  next  meeting 
making  this  clear,  the  motion  to  omit  it  was 
negatived  by  39  to  15.  In  fulfilment  of  this 
promise,  the  following  words  were  submitted  to 
the  Committee  at  last  Monday’s  sitting,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to  : — “No  railway  com- 
pany shall  make,  nor  shall  the  Court  sanction, 
any  difference  in  the  rates  or  charge  made 
for,  or  any  difference  in  the  treatment  of, 
home  and  foreign  merchandise  in  respect 
of  the  same  or  similar  services.”  It  was  also 
agreed  at  this  sitting  to  give  the  Committee 
power  to  take  into  consideration  whether  the 
inequality  complained  of  could  not  be  removed 
without  unduly  reducing  the  rate  charged  to 
the  complainant.  This  apparently  means  that 
inequalities  will  be  adjusted  by  low  rates  being 
advanced  instead  of  high  ones  being  reduced. 
By  a majority  of  one  vote  only  the  Committee 
decided  that  the  Commissioners  shall  be  bound 
to  hold  that  the  charging  of  a lower  rate  per 
mile  for  a longer  than  for  a shorter  distance 
constitutes  undue  preference.  It  appears  to  us, 
looking  at  these  two  decisions,  that  such  in- 
dustries as  the  fish  trade  will  be  prevented 
from  deriving  much  benefit  from  this  clause  ; 
for  the  effect  will  probably  be  to  send  up  long- 
distance charges  where  any  competitor  situated 
somewhere  cn  rotde  claims  proportional  rates. 
The  awkward  “equal  mileage”  question  is 
bound  to  obtrude  itself  here,  and  unfortunately 
seems  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  unworkable  pro- 
visions being  inserted  in  the  Bill, 

'’FHE  discussion  in  Committee  of  the  main- 
-L  tenance  of  roads  clause  of  the  Local 
Government  Bill,  on  the  2Sth  nit.,  was  in  great 
measure  the  discussion  of  a string  of  abortive 
amendments,  of  which  one  after  another  was 
“ by  leave  withdrawn.”  This  list  included  au 
amendment  by  Sir  J.  Dorrington  that  the 
Councils  should  not  take  over  the  maintenance 
of  roads  till  April  1,  1890,  apparently  from 
an  idea  that  they  could  not  be  prepared  to 
do  so  ; but  it  was  pointed  out  that  they  would 
have  power  under  the  terms  of  another  amend- 
ment (which  the  Government  were  willing  to 
accept)  to  delegate  the  repairs  to  District 
Councils  for  a convenient  period.  Sir  W. 
Bartelott  subsequently  moved  an  amendment 
of  a remarkably  illogical  character,  to  leave  with 
the  County  Council  the  responsibility  for  repair- 
ing the  main  roads,  but  relieving  them  from  any 
duty  of  keeping  up  the  footpaths,  and  further, 
to  provide  that  the  County  Council  should  not 
be  responsible  for  any  repair  otherwise  than 
“ what  was  necessary  for  retaining  the  same  in 
a condition  for  the  conveyance  of  the  through 
traffic”  : a curious  example  of  the  utterly  un- 
businesslike notions  of  some  of  our  legislators. 
By  what  possible  process  did  Sir  W.  Bartelott 
imagine  that  it  was  to  be  settled  exactly  how 
much  repair  was  necessary  for  through  traffic, 
and  at  what  point  the  repair  became  such  as  to 


have  special  reference  to  Borough  or  local 
traffic  ? Of  course,  this  proposal  was  negatived, 
A better  fate  attended  another  still  more  ela- 
borate amendment  proposed  by  the  same 
member,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  em- 
power the  County  Council  to  require  a District 
Council  to  contract  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
roads  on  consideration  of  annual  payments 
made  to  them  by  the  County  Council  for  that 
purpose,  such  payments  not  to  be  made  until 
the  Surveyor  of  the  County  Council  had 
certified  that  the  work  was  efficiently  done. 
The  object  of  this  amendment  was  to 
place  the  maintenance  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  authority,  which  would  best  know 
what  was  required  from  time  to  time  on  the 
roads,  but  to  keep  the  eye  of  the  county  autho- 
rity over  the  work.  This  was  agreed  to.  Mr. 
M'Larcn  introduced  also  a sensible  amendment 
to  empower  the  urban  authority  to  claim  for  the 
maintenance, “improvement,  and  enlargement,” 
of  a road,  citing  a case  in  which  an  urban 
authority  had  had  to  pay  out  of  its  own  pocket 
for  wood  paving  on  the  ground  that  this  was 
not  “ maintenance.”  Eventually  the  amend- 
ment was  carried  in  an  improved  form 
suggested  by  Mr.  Stansfeld,  who  substituted 
“reasonable  improvement”  for  “improvement 
and  enlargement  ” ; the  latter  phrase  might 
certainly  open  a rather  wide  door  to  an  urban 
authority.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
is  also  satisfactory,  for  it  would  be  against  the 
public  interest,  and  very  hard  on  an  urban 
authority  of  enlightened  views,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  an  improved  form  of  paving,  which 
would  save  a great  deal  in  annual  expenditure, 
should  become  the  occasion  of  what  would 
practically  be  a fine  on  those  who  bad  initiated 
the  improvement.  Another  amendment  that 
was  carried  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Brunner, 
to  settle  the  amount  of  contribution  by  a 
County  Council  to  an  urban  authority  by 
direct  reference  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  instead  of  by  arbitration.  This  was 
carried,  and  appears  to  be  an  arrangement 
calculated  to  promote  economy  both  of  time  and 
money,  as  well  as  simplicity  of  working,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Local  Board  is  already  the  final 
authority  in  case  of  non-agreement  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  arbitrator. 


At  the  same  sitting  of  the  Committtee  to 
which  reference  is  made  above,  the  ques- 
tion of  clause  16  of  the  Local  Government 
Bill,  referring  to  the  pollution  of  rivers,  ciime 
up.  The  clause,  as  standing,  empowers  each 
County  Council  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  for  that 
portion  of  a ri\  er  within  its  own  county.  Mr. 
Brunner  proposed  an  amendment  to  place  the 
whole  control  of  the  river  under  a joint  com- 
mittee appointed  from  all  the  County  Councils 
through  whose  counties  the  river  liows.  He 
said  : — 

“The  protection  of  a river  from  pollution 
required  a very  high  degree  ofscientiBc  knowledge, 
which  might  bo  more  easily  secured  by  a large  and 
important  body  than  by  a small  local  one.  When 
once  people  began  to  consider  the  river  as  an  entity 
from  its  source  to  its  outlet,  they  would  take 
greater  care  in  seeing  that  the  stream  was  not  pol- 
luted, and  that  floods  were  prevented.  By  putting 
this  power  into  the  hands  of  the  reasonable  body  of 
men  who  would  bo  appointed  to  sit  on  those  local 
bodies,  the  rivers  would  bo  cared  for  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  the  country  as  a whole  would  reap  an 
enormous  benefit.” 

We  seem  to  be  going  on  a continually  ascend- 
ing scale  in  search  of  some  authority  which 
will  honestly  and  effectually  administer  against 
the  pollution  of  the  rivers.  The  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion Prevention  Act  has  failed  because  in  so 
many  cases  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce 
penalties  were  themselves  the  offenders.  The 
County  Council  is  proposed  as  a superior  body 
which  would  be  above  the  temptations  of 
smaller  local  bodies.  Mr.  Brunner  thinks 
even  County  Councils  could  not  be  trusted  to 
act  separately  in  this  matter,  but  that  if  all 
linked  together,  they  will  exercise  a mutual 
check  on  each  other.  “Nothing  of  the  sort,” 
says  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  in  continuing  the  dis- 
cussion ; “ it  would  make  matters  worse  ; 
power  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  local 
authorities,  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  so  that  penalties 


might  he  enforced  against  those  people  who- 
would  not  enforce  them  against  themselves.”' 
The  Attorney-General  suggested  that  in  the 
case  of  local  pollutions  the  County  Council 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  dealing  with  them 
without  waiting  for  the  support  of  a committee 
of  all  the  counties.  But  the  fact  is,  as  Mr. 
Brunner  rightly  said,  that  pollution  of  a river 
can  hardly  be  said  in  any  case  to  be  really  or 
wholly  “ local  ” ; it  may  affect  all  the  lower 
portions  of  the  river  running  through  the  other 
districts  or  counties.  Ultimately,  the  clause 
was  allowed  to  stand  over  for  the  present, 
with  an  implied  undertaking  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Ritchie  that  it  should  be  strengthened  in  the- 
Report  stage,  though  he  believed  the  County 
Council  would  be  a sufficiently  large  and  im- 
portant body  to  override  local  interests.  It 
ought  to  be  so,  no  doubt  ; but  it  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the 
world  to  get  any  authority  to  deal  fairly  and 
efficiently  in  regard  to  river  pollution  ; and 
moreover  we  are  disposed  to  support  Mr^ 
Brunner’s  view  that  a river  should  be  treated 
as  a whole  in  regard  to  this  question,  and  not 
in  “sections.”  It  is  all  very  well  to  divide- 
high  roads  into  sections  and  make  each  district 
responsible  for  its  own  section ; but  in  the  case 
of  the  pollution  of  a river,  which  is  a mass  of' 
moving  water,  it  is  often  the  district  below  the 
point  of  pollution  which  suffers  much  more- 
than  that  in  which  the  pollution  takes  place^ 
and  we  are  decidedly  of  Mr.  Bmnner’s  view 
that  a river  should  be  legislated  for  as  a whole, 
and  not  in  parts. 


A BILL  has  been  introduced  into  the  House- 
of  Commons,-prepared  and  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr.  A.  de  Tatton  Egerton,, 
Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  Mr.  Lawson,  and 
Mr.  Forrest  Fulton,  to  restrict  the  height  of 
buildings  in  the  metropolis.  The  object  of 
the  Bill  is  to  give  to  the  Home  Secretary,, 
pending  the  election  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  then  to  that  Council,  powers  to 
restrict  the  excessive  height  of  buildings  in 
existing  streets  in  London.  Under  the  Metro- 
polis Management  Amendment  Act,  1862: 
(25  & 26  "Viet.,  cap.  102),  sec.  85,  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  has  such  powers  in 
the  case  of  new  structures  ; but  in  the  case  of 
existing  structures,  neither  the  Board  nor 
any  Government  Department  has  any  power 
to  restrict  the  height  of  buildings.  By 
the  Bill  no  building,  except  a church  or 
chapel,  shall  be  erected  in  any  street,  thorough- 
fare, or  place  of  less  width  than  60  ft.,  whicb 
shall  exceed  in  height  the  width  of  the  said 
street,  &c.,  without  the  consent,  in  writing,  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  before  the  election  of 
the  London  County  Council,  and,  after  its 
election,  of  such  County  Council,  nor  shall  the 
height  of  any  building  so  erected  be  increiised 
in  height.  The  District  Surveyor  or  other 
officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  or  the  County 
Council  is  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
any  infraction  of  this  Act.  The  Bill  is  down 
for  second  reading  on  Monday  next,  the  9th 
instant.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
builders  and  landowners,  and  is  likely  to- 
meet  with  opposition.  It  would  appear  that 
the  Bill  has  been  framed  to  meet  the  case  of 
the  large  mansion  at  Albert  Gate  on  land 
belonging  to  Lord  Rosebery,  now  in  course  of 
erection,  and  the  proposed  extension  of  Queen 
Anne’s  Mansions,  York-street,  Westminster. 


SPHERE  is  to  be  a “ Final  Conference  on 
-L  Technical  Education,”  to  be  held  at  Fins- 
bury Technical  College,  at  eight,  on  Wednes- 
day evening  next,  under  the  presidency  of 
Sir  Albert  Rollit.  This  is  the  last  of  a series- 
of  conferences  in  which  technical  education 
has  been  discussed  in  reference  to  training  for 
special  trades.  In  this  closing  conference  a 
more  general  discussion  of  the  subject  is 
invited,  especially  in  regard  to  the  proposals 
for  technical  education  now  before  Parliament. 


The  Scottish  Art  Hevicio,  a monthly  jourua'l 
published  in  Glasgow,  and  of  which  the 
first  two  numbers  (June  and  July)  are  before- 
us,  is  a periodical  of  very  high  tone,  and  in- 
cludes in  the  first  two  numbers  some  very 
good  art-criticism,  especially  a short  article  on 
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^he  sculpture  ut  the  Glasgow  Exhibition 
^unning  through  the  two  numbers.  The 
•writer,  who  signs  “ Doryphorus,”  knows 
thoroughly  what  he  is  about  in  speaking  of 
sculpture  and  its  objects  and  conditions.  The 
Bcvieiv  deals  with  music  and  jioetry  as  well 
as  “ art  ” in  the  ordinary  sense,  in  articles 
which  we  have  read  with  pleasure,  though 
we  restrict  ourselves  from  dealing  with 
those  subjects  here.  In  the  July  number 
Mr.  John  Honeyman  contributes  a thoughtful 
article  on  the  “ Exhibiting  of  Architectural 
Drawings.”  The  only  portion  of  the  Scottish 
Art  licview  we  dislike  the  tone  of  is  the 
criticism  on  painting,  which  is  onesided  and 
captious,  and  holds  up  the  standard  of  the 
eccentricities  of  the  new  school,  which,  to  our 
thinking,  are  going  far  to  kill  painting  alto- 
gether ; and  the  characterisation  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  “New  English  Art  Club”  as  one 
in  which  “ the  common-place,  self-satisfied 
productions  which  bulk  so  largely  elsewhere 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,”  is  abnost 
amusing.  We  should  have  said  there  was 
hardly  any  exhibition  open  in  London  where 
there  was  more  “ self-satisfaction  ” with  less 
excuse  for  it.  The  painting  criticism  of  the 
Review  is  hardly,  to  use  Matthew  Arnold’s 
phase,  “at  the  centre  of  the  subject”;  it  is 
“clique”  criticism.  But  in  general  we  admire 
the  tone  of  the  Review^  which  we  see  is  in  its 
next  number  to  take  a more  important  shape, 
and  come  out  as  an  illustrated  journal. 


OOME  years  ago  we  gave  a tolerably  detailed 
^ description  of  Lord  Londesborough’s  col- 
lection of  arms  and  armour,  when  it  was  on 
loan  at  a large  exhibition.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  remarkable  collection  is  now  in  pro- 
cess of  dispersion  at  Christie’s,  where  it  has 
attracted  a great  deal  of  interest  while  on  view. 
A great  many  of  the  swords  and  guns  are  of 
great  beauty  and  interest  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view ; and  in  the  swords  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  artistic  design  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  convenience  and  suitability  for  work  ; 
while  in  the  old  gun-stocks  the  practical  fitness 
and  convenience  seem  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
artistic  beauty  of  the  decoration.  The  Spanish 
rapier  numbered  31,  with  what  is  described  as 
a “ swept  hilt,”  i.  e.,  a guard  formed  by  long 
sweeping  curves  of  metal,  is  a noble  piece  of 
work.  Among  other  interesting  swords  we 
noticed  No.  29,  dated  1517,  with  a shell 
guard  and  an  ivory  handle,  the  blade  inscribed 
with  the  words,  “ castas  : paupert  : obedien  : ” 
and  a “ main  - gauche,”  or  dagger,  for 
the  left  - hand  in  sword  duels,  the  use 
of  which  is  illustrated  in  Mr.  Pettie’s 
brilliant  picture  of  “ a sword  and  dogger 
fight.”  The  “Dag”  (No.  60),  inlaid  with 
figures,  birds,  and  animals,  in  ivory  and  pearl, 
is  a remarkable  work,  and  illustrates,  with  its 
three  barrels  and  three  locks,  an  early  idea  of 
the  revolver,  only  that  it  is  moved  round  in  the 
hand  instead  of  turning  on  a mechanical 
centre.  A German  wheel-lock  gun  (77),  nobly 
inlaid  with  ivory,  is  a splendid  piece  of  six- 
teenth-century work.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able lots  was  the  suit  of  armour,  No.  145  in  the 
catalogue,  beautifully  and  delicately  engraved 
everywhere,  and  formerly  further  set  off  by 
gilding,  of  which  only  the  traces  remain.  Life 
was  certainlymore  pictui'esque  in  the  days  when 
people  wore  such  panoplies. 


The  collection  of  objects  lately  brought  home 
by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  from  Egypt,  and 
which  are  on  view  in  a room  in  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  contains  one  feature  of  novel  interest,  iu 
the  shape  of  the  portrait  heads  which  were 
painted  for  insertion  into  the  upper  portions 
of  the  mummy-cases  of  late  date,  in  the  place 
occupied  by  the  conventional  modelled  head  in 
the  more  ancient  and  orthodox  mummy-cases. 
A number  of  these,  in  remarkably  good  pre- 
servation, are  placed  round  the  room,  and  one 
or  two  are  seen  in  their  places  on  the  mummy- 
cases.  These,  however,  of  course,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  Egyptian  work  ; they  belong  to 
the  late  Koman  empire  period,  perhaps  200 
A.D.,  or  thereabouts,  and  are  essentially 
Roman  work.  Among  the  various  hetero- 
geneous articles  we  noticed  some  wooden 
cramps  “ from  tlie  masonry  of  crocodile  tombs, ’j 


some  four  or  five  centuries  B.C.,  according  to 
Mr.  Petrie’s  idea.  These  are  pieces  of  wood, 
about  14  in.  long,  thicker  at  the  ends  than  in 
the  middle,  performing  the  part  of  a dovetail. 
The  wood  seems  in  very  good  condition  still. 


TOED  IIARDWICKE’S  gallery  of  old 
-Lj  masters  was  sold  at  Christie’s  on  Satur- 
day last.  One  was  a large  painting  by  Samuel 
Scott  of  the  Tower  as  seen  from  the  Thames 
(1753),  where  will  be  the  middle  of  the  new 
Tower  bridge.  Bought  for  44H.  (Scott). 
Scott’s  copy  of  the  White  Tower,  as  re- 
habilitated by  Wren,  is  noteworthy,  inas- 
much as  he  has  drawn  its  most  striking 
feature  in  a wrong  position  and  scale.  He 
places  St.  John  the  Evangelist’s  chapel,  with 
its  two  crypts,  against  the  northern,  instead  of 
the  southern,  end  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
keep.  Nor  does  he  show  all  of  the  windows 
and  loops  correctly  as  to  size  and  situation. 
As  seen  iu  his  picture  the  diminished  apse, 
which  is  really  42  ft.  in  outside  diameter,  does 
further  duty  as  the  base  of  the  circular  north- 
eastern turret, formerly  Flauistead’s  observatory. 
That  turret,  being  about  one-third  engaged, 
has  a diameter  of  22  ft.,  rises  from  the  ground 
to  the  roof,  and  projects  3 ft.  more  from  the 
northern  than  from  the  eastern  wall.  A royal 
standard  fiies  from  the  pole  on  the  roof,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  now  unless  the  sovereign 
were  within  the  walls.  All  the  southern  side 
of  the  Inner  Ward  is  clearly  depicted, — the 
Bell  Tower  ; Wakefield,  or  Hall,  Tower  ; 
the  adjoining  Treasury  House,  whereof  we 
gave  an  illustration  on  7th  August,  1S86,  just 
before  its  final  destruction  ; and  the  recently 
restored  Lanthorn  {olim  New)  Tower  ; and,  on 
the  Outer  Ward,  St.  Thomas’  Tower  (Traitors’ 
Gate),  with  the  riverside  promenade,  or  wharf, 
to  which  the  public  were  admitted  until  the 
outbreak  of  our  war  with  Russia  in  1854. 
Here,  too,  are  seen  some  of  the  Ordnance  store- 
houses and  offices,  of  brick  or  wood,  which  from 
time  to  time  were  erected  about  the  Inner 
Ward.  Of  these  the  greater  part  have  within 
the  past  five  years  been  cleared  away.  In  the 
foreground  is  anchored  one  of  the  characteristic 
Dutch  eel-ships,  its  high  round  bows  and 
quarter  well  browned  and  varnished,  now  rarer 
visitors  to  Billingsgate  than  of  old,  but  which 
may  still  be  seen  iu  their  pristine  form  and 
colour  at  Hole  Haven,  by  Oanvey  Island.  This 
vessel  has  two  masts,  being  of  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  the  “ Dogger-man  ” rig.  In 
the  distance  are  Wren’s  St.  Paul’s,  Monument, 
and  beautiful  towers  of  St.  Magnus  and  St. 
Dunstan,  and  Londoti  Bridge  with  its  houses 
and  pointed  arches.  Canaletto’s  large  picture  of 
Covent  Garden,  looking  west  down  King-street, 
circa  1750,  shows  the  open  market-place,  with 
its  booths  and  coffee-houses,  one  of  them  Mrs. 
Butler’s  notorious  “ Finish,”  along  the  southern 
side,  and  another,  King’s  night-house, — wrongly 
placed  by  St.  Paul’s  portico  by  Hogarth, — 
Tavistock-row  (pulled  down  1885-6) ; Inigo 
Jones’s  Church  of  St.  Paul,  with  its  platform 
and  steps  (since  levelled)  and  two  fianking 
gateways,  and  his  Great,  or  northern,  Piazza. 
Lord  Orford’s  house  (until  lately  Evans’s,  or 
Paddy  Green’s,  and  now  the  New  Club), 
built  in  1716,  for  Edward  Russell,  victor 
at  Cape  La  Hogue,  has  its  original  top  floor, 
and  the  Piazza  its  third  (attic)  floor  with 
dormer  windows  and  tile  roofing,  modified  into 
its  modern  shape  about  65  years  ago.  From 
the  Piazza  hangs  the  sign  “ Haddock’s  Bagnio. 
Sweating,  Cupping,  and  Bathing  at  2/6,”  and 
next  door,  westwards,  is  Noble’s  French  Wine 
House,  from  Bow-street.  Beneath  the  arches 
stand  sedan  chairs.  A few  Hogarthian  episodes 
are  introduced  amongst  the  porters  and  sales- 
•womeu.  The  pillar,  erected  in  1668,  is  capped 
with  the  cubical  stone  that  had  sun  dials  on 
three  of  its  faces,  with  the  gilded  sphere  at  top. 
It  is  shown  as  situated  a little  south  of  the 
central  walk,  -where  it  remained  until  1790. 
At  the  south-eastern  corner  of  King-street 
stands  the  Swan,  which  is  marked  by  the  sign 
of  a jug  on  a post  in  Hogarth’s  (reversed)  print 
of  “Morning,”  published  hlarch  25,  1738. 
With  this  fine  picture  by  Canaletto,  who 
died  1768.  should  be  compared  J.  Maurer’s 
view  of  1751.,  bought  for  210/.  (Agnew). 
The  little  painting  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 


Westminster  Hall,  in  Lord  Macclesfield’s 
time,  with  portraits  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Serjeant  Pengelly,  and  Sir  Philip 
Yorke,  is  mainly  remarkable  as  a study  of 
coifs,  wigs,  and  robes.  The  public  stand  in 
two  side  galleries,  and  attorneys  with  their 
dogs  in  the  foreground.  The  tipstaff  carries 
his  emblem  of  office ; the  mace  and  bag  are 
conspicuously  displayed.  Lord  Parker  was 
madeLord  Chancellor  on  May  12, 1718,  elevated 
Eiirl  of  Macclesfield  November  5th,  1721,  and 
impeached  in  June,  1725,  Sir  Philip  Yorke, 
Solicitor-General  1720-4,  and  Attorney-General 
1724-33,  was  elevated  to  the  bench  and  peerage 
as  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Baron  Hardwicke  in 
1733.  Mr.  Agnew  bought  this  picture  for 
115/.  10s.  ; Peter  Neefs’s  interior  of  Antwerp 
Cathedral,  with  devotees,  beggars,  and  dogs,  by 
Francks,  was  sold  for  63?.  to  Mr.  Colnaghi. 

The  town  of  Guildford,  one  of  the  three  or 
four  most  picturesque  towns  in  England, 
was  en  fete  on  the  2Sth  ult.  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  Castle  grounds,  which  have  been 
laid  out  as  a pleasure  garden.  The  old  keep  and 
the  few  other  remains  of  the  old  Castle  have  been 
carefully  preserved,  and  too  much  praise  cannot 
be  given  to  Mr.  H.  Peak,  the  Borough  Sur- 
veyor, for  his  judicious  treatment  of  the  old 
structure.  He  has  resisted  the  temptation  to 
tamper  with  the  dilapidations,  and  such  repairs 
as  have  been  actually  obligatory  have  been 
done  in  such  a way  as  to  clearly  tell  their  t:Je. 
Thus  an  iron  newel  staircase  has  been  fitted 
into  the  old  turret  in  place  of  the  destroyed 
stone  steps,  and  this  is  arranged  to  stand  clear 
of  the  walls,  so  as  not  to  inferfere  with  them. 
The  old  bowling-green  is  connected  with  the 
Castle  proper,  and  a band-stanrl  erected.  One 
can  only  hope  that  the  Town  Council  will  find 
their  action  so  successful  as  to  inspire  them  to 
go  further  and  acquire  the  meadow  beyond  and 
the  interesting  portion  of  the  Castle  walls 
bounding  it.  More  space,  •which  should  be 
valuable,  will  thus  be  acquired,  and  the  rest 
of  the  ruins  preserved  and  presented  to  the 
view  of  the  general  public.  In  the  evening  a 
highly  effective  torch-light  procession  passed 
through  the  streets  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

QIR  COUTTS  LINDSAY  proposes  to  have 
^ an  exhibition  of  pastels  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  in  the  autumn.  This  form  of  art  has 
received  much  more  attention  lately  in  France 
than  in  England,  but  the  practice  of  it  is 
reviving  here  also,  and  if  any  number  of  artists 
of  power  and  ability  take  it  up  the  exhibition 
will  be  one  of  considerable  interest. 

E publish  in  another  column  a corre- 
spondence between  one  of  the  com- 
petitors in  the  St.  George’s  Hanover- 
square  Baths  competition  and  the  Clerk  to 
the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Commissioners. 
The  correspondence  speaks  for  itself,  and 
readers  can  form  their  own  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  line  taken  by  the  Commissioners 
is  or  is  not  unfair  to  the  competitors.  As  we 
have  said,  we  have  little  sympathy  with  the 
constant  efforts  of  competing  architects  to 
upset  the  decision  in  a competition ; and  in 
relation  to  this  competition  we  know  that 
people  interested  in  upsetting  the  decision 
have  made,  or  attempted  to  make,  a dis- 
ingenuous use  of  the  press  iu  their  own  favour  : 
we  know  this  because  one  man,  who  admitted 
that  he  had  an  interest  in  one  of  the  rejected 
plans,  wanted  us  to  accept  an  article  on  the 
subject  from  him  ; and  we  fear  this  kind  of 
thing  is  done  more  often  than  innocent  out- 
siders suppose.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
received  indignant  private  letters  from  a 
member  of  the  Vestry  repudiating  all  idea  of 
unfairness  or  favouritism,  and  stating  that  the 
Commissioners  were  under  no  obligation  to  say 
more  than  they  had  said.  We  think  other- 
wise. It  appears  to  us  that  the  Commissioners 
have  either  been  unfair  to  the  competitors  or 
unfair  to  themselves.  If  their  reasons  for 
declining  to  accept  the  assessor’s  choice  were 
good  ones,  their  best  course  would  have  been 
to  have  printed  his  report,  exhibited  the  plans, 
and  invited  public  criticism.  They  did  none 
of  these  things ; and  it  is  not  surprising  that- 
the  competitors,  rightly  or  wrongly,  suspect 
that  they  have  not  been  fairly  treated. 
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LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  Salon  of  1888  is  over,  and  tlie  Palais 
d’Industrie  will,  after  a few  weeks,  reopen  its 
doors  for  one  of  the  indnstrial  exhibitions  which 
are  periodically  organised  under  various  titles, 
and  which  in  general  are  really  only  huge 
bazaars  for  the  sale  of  ‘‘articles  de  Paris.” 
Tho  exhibition  next  promised  is  under  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  “ Exposition  de  Sauvetage  et 
d’Hygifene,”  and  if  it  proves  to  be  of  real 
interest  we  shall  give  some  account  of  it. 

The  Salon  medals  of  honour  in  the  sections 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving  have  been 
much  disputed  this  year.  After  two  sittings 
M.  Detaille  bad  the  paintings  medal  by  108 
votes,  against  2G  for  M.  Benjamin  Constant. 
The  other  names  put  up  for  tho  medal  were 
those  of  MJI.  lloll,  Henner,  Albert  Maignon, 
Pelouze,  Humbert,  Vollon,  Flameng,  Hebert, 
and  Harpigniea.  In  scnlpture  the  contest  lay 
between  M.  Tony  Noel  and  M.  Tuscan,  author 
of  the  group  in  marble,  “ L’Aveugle  et  la 
Paralytique,”  the  last  being  chosen  by  98  to 
24  votes.  The  result  was  a surprise  to  many, 
for  the  “ Pro  Patril  morituri’'  of  M.  Noel  was 
generally  considered  the  loading  work  of  the 
year  in  sculpture.  In  tho  section  of  engraving 
the  medal  was  awarded  to  M.  Hedonin,  M. 
Achillc  Jacquet  coming  next  in  the  voting. 

In  the  architectural  section  there  was  no 
such  contest,  the  medal  being  awarded  at  the 
first  “tour  de  scrutin”  to  M.  Deglane.  Tho 
other  medals  a'W'arded  in  the  architectural 
section  were,  “I'preroifere  niedaille”  to  M. 
Girault ; second  medals  to  MM.  Hardion, 
Euprich-Robert,  Breasson,  Redon,  Roussi; 
third  medals  to  MM.  Jay.  Lafargue,  Rigault, 
Paul  Laffolye,  Lowicki,  and  Augustin  Sallorou. 
Among  twenty-four  “honourable  mentions” 
appeared  the  names  of  MM.  Carle,  Geisse, 
Gonvers,  Heneux,  Lachouque,  Laguerrifere, 
Moussis,  Sandier,  and  Schmitt ; of  the  drawings 
exhibited  by  the  last-named  architect  we  have 
spoken  particularly. 

As  for  the  “ Prix  de  Salon,”  the  conncil  of 
the  Beaux  Arts,  after  a long  discussion,  decided 
that  they  would  decline  to  award  it  this  year. 

The  opening  of  the  now  H6tel  des  Postea  is 
at  last  definitely  announced,  and  the  new  lifts 
made  at  the  Carl  factory  are  said  to  operate 
very  satisfactorily.  They  are  worked  by  steam. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  postal  service 
can  shortly  be  transferred  into  M.  Guadet’s 
building,  and  the  ugly  sheds  which  the  postal 
authorities  have  had  erected  on  the  Tuileries 
site,  for  the  temporary  transaction  of  business, 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  removed  at  tho  first 
opportunity.  Until  the  finances  of  the  Govern- 
ment permit  of  the  erection  of  an  important 
building  (palace  or  museum)  on  this  site,  it 
is  intended  to  form  it  into  an  ornamental 
square,  decorated  with  statues,  at  a cost  of 
about  50,000  francs. 

A good  deal  of  work  is  going  on  now  in  the 
gardens  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition,  the 
-erection  of  various  ornamental  fountains,  &c. 
The  floor  of  the  second  story  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower  is  laid,  and  it  is  intended  that  on  the 
14th  of  the  month  it  should  be  made  the  point 
.for  the  principal  firework  display  of  the  National 
Fete.  The  same  day,  the  mayors  of  2,900  prin- 
cipal places  in  France,  the  senators,  deputies, 
and  the  Parisian  Municipality  will  take  part  in 
an  immense  banquet,  which  M.  Alphand  has 
been  commissioned  to  organise  in  one  of  the 
galleries  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  temporarily 
decorated  for  the  occasion. 

We  may  mention,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  rapid  completion  of  the  museum 
built  at  the  cost  of  the  Duchesse  de  Gailiera  in 
-the  Rue  Pierre  Chanon,  from  the  designs  of 
M.  Ginain,  aud  of  which  the  facade  combines 
picturesquely  with  the  surrounding  trees,  and 
will  add  a pleasing  feature  to  the  architectural 
surroundings  of  the  Exhibition,  though  its 
interior  fitting  up  and  occnpation  -will  not  be 
complete  for  some  time  to  come.  The  Musee 
Gnimet,  which  in  a decorative  sense  is  not 
nearly  so  successful  a building,  is,  however, 
comp'leted  and  ready  for  opening,  and  the 
public  will  shortly  be  able  to  inspect  freely 
the  remarkable  library  of  13,000  volumes  and 
curious  collection  of  antiquities  which  M. 
Gnimet  brought  with  him  from  the  East. 
Paris  also  possesses  since  the  last  few  days 
another  new  museum  of  considerable  interest, 
though  unfortunately  in  a quarter  not  conve- 
niently central.  This  museum,  organised  at 
Auteuil  for  the  Science  des  Beaux  Art  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  includes  statutes  and  models  of 


all  the  works  of  architecture,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  medallion,  which  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration has  commissioned  for  nearly  the 
last  half-century.  Among  tho  paintings  are 
some  remarkable  sketches  by  Ary  Scheffer, 
Lehmann,  Cogniet,  and  Delacroix.  The  museum 
includes,  besides,  some  old  paintings,  mostly 
of  a religions  origin,  portraits  of  deceased 
sovereigns,  stray  relics  of  successive  revolu- 
tions, &c.,  and  also  the  splendid  municipal  col- 
lection of  tapestries,  of  which  wo  have  already 
spoken,  and  which  up  to  this  occasion  had 
remained  unknown  to  the  public.  While  on  the 
subject  of  museums,  we  should  mention  also 
the  large  glazed  hall  of  the  Musee  de  Clogny, 
recently  opened  after  eighteen  months’  work, 
and  which  contains  a curious  collection  of  old 
French  and  Dutch  faience. 

As  usnal,  tho  National  F^fce,  which  does  not 
this  year  present  anything  in  its  programme  of 
special  interest  or  novelty,  will  serve  as  the 
pretext  for  the  inauguration  of  several  public 
statues.  On  the  13th  takes  place  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Gambetta  monument  on  the  Place 
du  Carrousel.  The  work  of  MM.  Aube  and 
Boileau  is  already  uncovered  and  open  to  view 
all  round.  Its  appearance  does  not  suggest 
any  modification  of  the  opinion  we  have  pre- 
vionsly  expressed  about  it.  The  general  ontline 
is  not  pleasing,  and  the  talent  of  the  sculptor  has 
not  availed  to  redeem  from  triviality  the  effect 
of  the  statue  in  modern  costume  surrounded 
by  allegorical  figures,  which  recall  to  a certain 
extent  the  celebrated  bas-relief  by  Rude  of  the 
“ Cbant  du  Depart,”  which  decorates  the  Arc 
de  rfitoile.  On  the  15th  of  July  there  will  be 
inaugurated,  almost  simultaneously,  the  statue 
of  Etienne  Marcel  in  the  garden  of  the  Hdtel 
de  Yille,  aud  that  to  Sergeant  Bobillot  on  tho 
Boulevard  Voltaire.  The  first,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  was  the  work  of  Idrac, 
completed  by  M.  Marquestej  the  second  that  of 
M.  Auguste  Paris.  The  pedestal  for  the  Marcel 
statue  has  been  designed  by  M.  Albert  Ballu, 
and  that  of  the  Bobillot  statue  by  M.  Lepouze. 

There  will  also  be  erected  shortly,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Boulevard  Hausamanu  and 
the  Avenue  de  Messino  a statue  of  Shakspeare, 
by  M.  Fourmier,  of  which  tho  pedestal  is  de- 
signed by  M.  Deglane.  This  has  been  presented 
to  the  city  by  Mr.  William  Knighton,  and  the 
Municipal  Council  thus  record  their  apprecia- 
tion of  this  gift,  in  the  words  of  the  President 
of  the  Commission  des  Beaux  Arts  : — 

“ A la  veille  d©  la  grando  manifestation  pacifiqu© 
Internationale  de  1389,  cette  inauguration  per- 
mettra  aux  deux  grands  nations  de  a©  r^unir  dans 
un  public  hommage  k co  qui  forme  le  lien  le  plus 
solide  entre  tous  les  peuples, — I’admiration  et  le 
respect  pour  le  g^nie  humain,  symbolist  dans 
I’iniage  d’un  de  ses  plus  glorieux  et  incontestfis 
reprSsontants." 

The  Municipal  Council,  who  have  purchased 
at  the  Salou  the  “ Maternitc  ” of  M.  Cordonnier, 
the  “ Drapeau”  of  M.  Guardet,  and  the  pretty 
group,  “ Fr&re  et  Scour,”  by  M.  Albert  Lefeuvro 
(three  works  of  which  we  have  made  special 
mention),  are  now  occupied  about  a scheme  for 
locomotion,  probably  with  special  reference  to 
the  Exhibition  year.  The  idea  is  to  establish 
beneath  the  street  level  an  electric  tramway 
circulating  in  a tube  built  up  of  iron,  of  circular 
section  and  about  5 metres  in  diameter.  In 
this  scheme,  drawn  out  by  the  engineer, 
M.  Berber,  and  which  has  enconntered  no 
serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  engi- 
neers in  chief  of  the  Public  Roads  Department, 
the  first  trial  is  proposed  to  be  made  between 
the  Bois  de  Vincennes  and  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
along  the  line  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  Champa 
Elysees,  and  the  Avenue  Bujaud,  with  a 
junction  at  the  Place  du  Trocadero.  Subject  to 
some  unimportant  modifications  the  project 
seems  satisfactory,  both  it  regard  to  public 
interest  and  to  tbab  of  the  City  itself.  It  will 
present  no  great  difficulty  either  in  regard  to 
the  surface  or  the  substructure  of  the  public 
roads  ; it  could  be  realised  in  a comparatively 
short  time  and  without  fiancial  assistance  from 
the  municipality,  and  it  would  leave  the  field 
open  to  the  ultimate  establishment  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway.  But  the  Council  have 
nob  seen  their  way  to  adopt  it  in  its  present 
form,  aud  have  decided  on  adjonming  it 
for  further  study  and  consideration, — un- 
fortunately the  usual  fate  in  Paris  of 
schemes  for  public  convenience.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  question  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Cour  des  Comptes  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  same  caution  and  procras- 
tination will,  perhaps,  prevent  for  a long  time 
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the  rebuilding  of  the  Opera  Comique.  In 
regard  to  this  latter,  however,  there  are  now 
some  signs  of  definite  action.  M.  Lockroy  is 
bringing  before  the  notice  of  the  deputies  the 
“projet  de  loi”  for  demanding  a vote  of 
6,500,000  francs  for  the  work,  which  will 
necessitate  the  demolition  of  some  houses 
bordering  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  where 
the  new  theatre  would  have  its  principal 
fa9ade.  The  question  is,  therefore,  on  the  way 
to  be  pub  in  official  form.  But  considering  the 
slow  character  of  Parliamentary  procednre,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  present  Legis- 
lature will  actually  carry  out  the  scheme. 

At  the  Institut,  the  Academie  des  Beaux- 
Arts  has  just  given  judgment  on  the  Bordin 
competition,  the  subject  of  which  this  year 
was  “ L’Esthetique  en  Architectore.”  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  M.  Hervet  for  his 
essay  on  “ L’ Architecture  et  I’Esth^bique  des 
grandes  Epoqnes  de  I’Art.”  The  second  prize 
was  given  to  M.  Henri  Descaraps.  M.  Paul 
Dubois,  a member  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  has  jnst  been  re-elected  for  another  term 
of  five  years  asDirector  of  theEcole  des  Beaux- 
Arfcs. 

An  architectural  competition  for  the  building 
of  the  Hospice  Debrousses,  in  the  Rue  de 
Bagnoles,  has  just  been  terminated  by  the 
award  of  a premium  of  3,000  francs  to  MM. 
Bernard  & Dezermaux,  for  the  design  classed 
first ; one  of  2,000  francs  to  M.  Hennaiu ; another 
to  MM.  Delaage  and  Bonnenfant ; and  premiums 
of  1,000  francs  each  to  MM.  Lebrun,  Roche, 
and  Michelin.  The  drawings  were  exhibited  at 
the  H6tel  de  Ville. 

Reforcuce  has  already  been  made  in  the 
Builder  to  the  death  of  Paul  Rajon,  the  etcher, 
whose  genius  was  as  well  known  in  England  as 
in  France.  We  have  also  to  record  the  decease 
of  M.  Felix  Roguet,  Honorary  Architect  of  the 
City  of  Paris,  author  of  numerous  designs 
aud  some  important  restorations.  He  was 
for  many  years  a devoted  friend  of  and 
fellow-worker  with  Theodore  Ballu,  and 
participated  with  him  in  the  restorations 
of  St.  Germain  Auxerrois  and  of  the 
Tower  of  St.  Jacques  la  Boucherie,  and  also 
in  the  building  of  the  churches  of  Ste.  Clothilde 
and  the  Trinity.  But  it  was  especially  in  the 
restorations  of  the  Hfitel  Carnavalet  and  the 
Chateau  of  Chenouceaux  that  he  showed  his 
taste  and  knowledge.  He  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  rebuild  the  Lycee  Louis  le  Grand,  a 
work  which  was  interrupted  by  the  attack  of 
paralysis  which  caused  his  death.  M.  Roguet 
was  horn  iu  1822  and  studied  under  M.  Albert 
Lenoir. 

We  have  to  record  also  the  decease,  a few 
days  since,  of  the  historical  painter  Theodore 
Maillot,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Picot  & Drolling,  obtained  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1854  and  a medal  in  the  Salon  of  1867. 
He  was  a conscientious  artist,  able  in  execution 
but  cold  in  feeling,  and  whose  instruction  was 
much  appreciated  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 
He  executed  large  decorative  paintings  in  a 
good  many  public  buildings,  especially  those 
in  the  Chapelle  Ste.  Genevifeve  at  the  Pantheon. 
But  in  spite  of  a great  amount  of  careful  work, 
he  will  hardly  leave  a name  in  the  art.  He  was 
a living  proof  of  the  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
artistic  spirit  exercised  by  the  official  instruction 
system  of  the  Ecole. 

We  may  mention  that  M.  Maillot  married  the 
only  daughter  of  the  eminent  architect  Duban. 

The  death  of  the  veteran  architect,  Alfred 
Armand,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  calls  for 
more  special  mention.  He  died  on  June  27th, 
having  for  more  than  twenty  years  retired 
from  practice;  but  from  1855  to  1865  he 
directed  more  works  than,  perhaps,  any  of  his 
compeers  in  France.  He  was  born  in  1805,  and 
was  a pupil  of  Provost  and  of  Achilla  Leclerc, 
as  well  as  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1855  a water-colour 
representing  the  Henri  II.  Gallery  at  the 
Ch3,teau  of  Fontainblean.  The  same  year  be 
became  architect  to  the  Versailles  and  St. 
Germain  Railway  Company,for  whom  he  built  the 
railway  stations  of  Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  St.  Ger- 
main, and  their  Paris  station,  the  buildings  of 
which  were  only  recently  demolished  in  pre- 
paration for  the  new  Terminus  Hotel  by  M. 
Lisch.  M.  Armand  subsequently  became  archi- 
tect to  the  Railway  Company  du  Nord,  for 
whom  he  designed,  from  1846  to  1851,  the 
stations  at  Amiens,  Arras,  Douai,  Lille,  Calais, 
and  St.  Quentin,  as  well  as  the  stations  and 
workshops  at  Chapelle  St.  Denis,  near  Paris. 

But  the  most  important  works  carried  out  by 
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M.  Armand  were  at  Paris,  where  he  was  for 
twenty  years  (from  1853)  one  of  the  architects 
attached  to  the  Compagnie  Immobiliere,  for 
which,  iu  conjunction  with  Mil.  Ilittorff, 
Pellechet,  and  Kohaulb  do  Fleury,  he  built  the 
part  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  prolongation  facing 
the  Louvre,  and  especially  the  Grand  H6tel  des 
Magasins  du  Louvre ; then,  in  collaboration 
with  M.  Pellechet,  ho  built  fonr  considerable 
mansions  in  the  Rue  Ilalovy  and  the  Boulevard 
des  Capncines,  and,  under  his  sole  direction, 
the  Grand  H6tol  on  the  same  boulevard.  lie 
also  designed  a number  of  buildings  for  the 
“ Credit  Mobilier,”  adjoining  the  extension  of 
the  Boulevard  Malesherbe,  the  H6tel  of  MM. 
Pereire  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  &c. 

M.  Armand  was  made  Chovaliei’of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  1847,  and  received  a special  recog- 
nition from  the  Academie  dee  Beaux-Arts,  a 
few  years  later,  for  his  remarkable  studies  on 
the  Italian  medallists.  He  was  in  1841  one  of 
the  first  adherents  of  the  Societe  Centralo  des 
Architectes,  and  in  1865  was  elected  an 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 


THE  LINCOLN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARCHHilOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  AT 
BARTON-ON-HUMBER. 

The  recent  meeting  of  this  Society  at 
Barton-on-Humber,  under  the  presidency  of 
that  veteran  orcbmologist,  the  Bishop  of  Not- 
tingham, deserves  a special  record,  even  though 
we  have  to  give  it  a little  after  date.  The 
members  assembled  on  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day, the  12th,  and  did  not  finally  separate  until 
Friday,  the  15th  ult.  Many  objects  of  interest 
were  visited,  and  much  good  work  was  done. 

The  churches  visited  furnished  a series  of 
groat  interest.  If  there  wa  s an  absence  of 
buildings  of  commanding  size  or  beauty,  all 
that  were  seen  were  above  the  average  as 
examples  of  Medicoval  architecture.  All  were 
in  good  repair,  with  their  chancels  usually  nicely 
arranged  and  fitted,  and  most  had  been  recently 
restored,  exhibiting  much  to  commend  and  but 
little  to  regret,  if  we  may  except  the  scarifica- 
tion of  the  interior  walls, — a senseless  system, 
which  has  run  riot  in  this  district,  as  in  Lin- 
colnshire generally.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
injurious  habit  of  removing  the  inner  coating 
of  plaster,  which  it  may  safely  be  said  was  the 
universal  covering  of  the  interior  walls  of  our 
churches,  except  where  they  were  faced  with 
ashlar,  and  exposing  the  rude  random  walling, 
has  received  an  effectual  check  by  the  vehement 
denunciation  with  which  it  was  visited,  and 
that  no  more  mischief  of  this  kind  may  be  done. 

The  chnrches  of  this  district,  lying,  roughly 
speaking,  between  the  Humber,  the  Trent,  and 
the  Ancholme,  have  a considerable  family  like- 
ness. Western  towers  are  the  rule,  and  they 
are  usually  disengaged.  They  are  commonly 
low.  Tho  lower  parts  in  several  instances,  as 
at  Alkborough,  Winterton,  Broughton,  <fec.,  show 
pre-Norman  work,  later  than  that  we  see  in  the 
well-known  tower  of  Barton,  but  quite  decided 
in  its  style.  There  are  traces  of  long  and  short 
work  in  the  west  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the 
charming  litte  Decorated  church  of  Roxby,— a 
building  with  this  exception  “ d’un  soul  jet,” — 
and  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave  of 
Wintringham.  There  was  not  much  Norman 
work.  At  Ferriby,  above  the  arch  of  a later 
western  porch,  is  preserved  the  tympanum  of  a 
doorway,  representing  in  rode  sculpture  a 
bishop  with  pastoral  staff  in  act  of  benediction, 
between  two  stars,  with  a “ labarum”  on  each 
below. 

The  south  arcade  at  Winteringham  is  of 
richly-moulded,  semicircular  arches,  rising 
from  cylindrical  piers,  with  octagonal  fluted 
capitals.  On  the  opposite  side  the  arches  are 
pointed,  and  do  not  fit  the  huge  cylindrical  piers 
from  which  they  rise.  The  square  abacus  marks 
these  piers  as  earlier  than  those  to  the  south. 
At  Thornton  Curtis  the  chancel  is  Norman, 
but  very  late ; some  of  the  scoinson  arches 
above  the  round-headed  lights  showing  symp- 
toms of  a point.  The  north  chancel  door  is  a 
charming  example.  The  font  is  almost  a 
replica  of  the  well-known  Norman  font  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  The  scale  is  of  course 
smaller,  and  the  work  is  more  delicate,  but  the 
form  and  details  are  almost  identical.  Like  the 
Lincoln  font,  it  consists  of  a square  basin, 
carved  with  griffin-headed  animals  in  low  relief, 
supported  on  a bulky  cylindrical  shaft  in  the 
centre,  and  a smaller  shaft  at  each  comer. 


The  material,  black  basalt,  is  the  same.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  existence  of  this  font,  and 
its  resemblance  to  that  of  the  cathedral,  seemed 
almost  unknown  to  Lincolnshire  men.  At 
Barton  itself,  the  tower  of  St.  Peter’s, 
which  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  so-called  Anglo  - Saxon  style, 
exhibits  the  triangular  - headed  door  and 
panels,  its  long  strips  of  masonry  dividing  the 
outside  walls  into  half  narrow  compartments, 
the  long  and  short  work,  and  baluster-shaped 
mid-wall  shafts,  characteristic  of  the  age.  The 
north  arcade  of  the  sister  church  of  St.  Mary, 
— a much  finer  and  more  interesting  church,  by 
the  way,  than  St.  Peter’s,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower, — is  Transitional,  with  pointed  arches 
very  richly  zig-zagged,  rising  from  huge  cylin- 
ders. It  is  observable  that  the  sharpness  of 
the  pointed  arch  increases  very  decidedly  as 
the  arcade  passes  from  east  to  west,  indicating 
a gradual  development  in  style.  The  arcade 
at  the  eastern  end  has  been  altered,  and  a wide 
Decorated  arch  substituted  for  the  narrower 
Transitional  one.  The  opposite  arcade  is  Early 
English,  its  early  date  being  marked  by  the 
inverted  Ionic  volute  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  piers  show  a cluster  of  eight  filleted  shafts 
combined  into  one  by  a circular  abacus  em- 
bracing the  whole. 

The  style  which  prevails  in  most  of  the 
churches  visited  is  Early  English,  usually  of  a 
pure  and  well-proportioned  typo.  The  tower 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Barton,  with  the  very  fine  shafted 
and  richly-moulded  doorways  of  the  south  porch 
and  the  tower  display  the  architecture  of  the 
period  in  its  beat  form,  and  the  north  aisle 
exhibits  a fine  series  of  well-proportioned 
lancets,  displaced  iu  some  cases  by  wide  un- 
comely square-beaded  windows  of  Perpendicular 
date.  The  tower,  which  would  have  been 
ranch  improved  by  an  additional  story,  has 
been  capped  by  a cresting  of  eight  pinnacles 
and  a panelled  parapet  of  Perpendicular  date. 
Both  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Peter’s  have  their 
external  outlines  marred  by  the  addition  of 
a continuous  Perpendicular  clearstory  with  a 
flat  roof,  which  dwarfs  the  towers,  and  makes 
the  fabric  too  high.  Neither  church  can  be 
called  well  proportioned.  The  aisles  have  been 
widened,  and  the  nave  and  chancel  are  both 
uncomfortably  broad.  But  they  are  lightsome 
pleasant  chnrches,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  a large  congregation.  Proud  as 
Barton  may  well  be  to  possess  two  such 
chnrches  within  a stone’s  throw  of  each  other, 
it  is  a rather  burdensome  privilege;  one  of  the 
two  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  congre- 
gation, and  as  they  have  only  one  incumbent, 
and  the  two  are  never  used  at  the  same  time, 
one  may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  for  Aladdin’s 
lamp  to  convey  one  of  them  away  to  some 
destitute  parish  where  a church  is  needed. 
St.  Peter’s  has  been  nicely  restored  j but  much 
as  the  excellent  vicar  desires  to  carry  out  the 
same  good  work  at  St.  Mary’s  the  difficulty  of 
raising  the  necessary  funds  stands  in  the  way, 
and  it  is  still  encumbered  with  high  square 
pews  and  a western  gallery. 

Passing  from  Barton,  the  Early  English  style 
is  well  represented  in  the  chancel  and  south 
transept  of  Winteringham,  which  are  lighted 
with  excellently  • proportioned  lancets.  The 
east  gable  is  peculiarly  dignified,  with  three 
lancets  of  equal  height  and  a quatrefoiled 
opening  above.  The  removal  of  the  clearstory 
renders  the  church  inconveniently  dark.  The 
Early  English  of  Alkborough  is  of  the  beat  kind, 
and  deserves  careful  attention.  The  arcade 
has  clustered  piers  with  a circular  abacus.  The 
arches  are  well  proportioned.  As  so  often 
happens,  the  two  arcades  slightly  vary.  The 
capitals  on  the  south  side  are  carved  with  stiff 
foliage,  while  those  on  the  north  are  plain.  The 
bases  are  well  developed,  and  have  noble  suites 
of  deeply-cut  mouldings.  The  south  door  is 
shafted  and  of  exquisite  design.  This  church 
has  been  restored  from  an  almost  incredible 
state  of  squalor  and  ruin,  by  Mr.  Oldrid  Scott, 
and  a new  chancel  erected,  chiefly  at  the  cost 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Mr.  Goulton  Constable, 
of  Walcot  Hall.  The  whole  work  displays  loving 
care  and  unstinting  munificence.  The  oak 
benches  and  the  open-timber  porch  are  of  very 
unusual  beauty  and  costliness.  The  removal  of 
tho  flat  plaster  ceilings  and  the  restoration  of 
the  clearstory, — destroyed  to  save  the  cost  of 
repair, — await  more  prosperous  times  for  land- 
lords. Mr.  Oldrid  Scott’s  chancel  is  a very 
carefully  - designed  and  dignified  work.  It 
would  have  been  better  if,  instead  of  decorating 
the  side  walls  with  a blank  arcade,  reaching  to 


the  ground,  which  too  much  resembles  blocked 
arches,  he  had  been  content  with  a continuous 
arcade  not  extending  below  tho  string-course 
beneath  the  windows.  The  effect  would  have 
been  richer  and  more  satisfactory.  The  Early 
English  arcade  at  Winterton  is  peculiarly 
stately.  The  octagonal  piers  arc  unusually  tall, 
and  present  the  uncommon  feature  of  a broad 
band  encircling  them  half-way  up,  ornamented 
with  the  dog-tooth  moulding.  As  at  Alkborough, 
the  Early  English  south  door  is  a fine  one.  The 
planof  Winterton  church  is  cruciform,  with  Early 
English  transepts,  duly  gabled  externally,  buo 
not  properly  prepared  for  by  any  distinction  in 
the  arcade  within.  This  church,  too,  has  risen 
from  a condition  of  semi-ruin.  But  the  good 
work  was  done  at  too  early  a period,  and,  much 
as  one  values  the  spirit  which  dictated  it,  there 
is  little  to  commend  in  the  execution.  The 
plaster  ceilings  are  especially  offensive  to  the 
eye.  But  the  church  is  in  excellent  hands,  both 
clerical  and  lay,  and  all  that  can  be  done  will  be 
done  and  done  well. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Decorated  style  is 
well  displayed  in  the  little  church  of  Roxby,  all 
of  one  date,  with  its  pleasing  low  arcade,  well- 
designed  windows,  and  truly  magnificent  sedilia, 
with  lofty  ogee-headed  canopies  of  much  rich- 
ness, flanked  by  tall  pinnacles.  In  the  south 
aisle  there  is  a very  fine  priestly  effigy  beneath 
an  arch.  At  Goxhill  we  have  an  interesting 
example  of  a well-proportioned  Decorated  nave, 
converted  externally  into  a Perpendicular  design' 
by  the  widening  and  refacing  of  the  aisles  and' 
the  erection  of  a lofty  clearstory  and  a fine 
western  tower  with  eight  pinnacles.  The  whole- 
of  this  later  work  is  of  very  unusual  excellence. 
The  masonry  is  admirable,  and  the  base  mould- 
ings of  bold  projection  and  good  character.  Tho 
chancel,  with  its  windows  showing  the  gradual 
passage  of  single  lancets  into  traceried 
windows,  affords  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  architectural  history.  There  is  a 
very  noble  military  effigy  in  chain  armour 
in  the  chancel.  The  neighbouring  church 
of  Uloeby,  which  is  the  only  church  in  the  dis- 
trict with  a spire, — a tall  and  elegant  one, — is 
also  a good  example  of  Decorated,  but  much 
over-restored.  The  south  aisle  is  much  wider 
than  the  north,  and  is  treated  separately  with 
a distinct  gable.  The  windows  are  good. 
Indeed,  most  of  the  Decorated  windows  of  tliia 
district  are  quite  above  the  average  in  purity' 
of  design.  The  so-called  “ Priory  ” of  Goxhill 
proved  on  examination  to  be  a fourteenth-- 
century  manorial  chapel  belonging  to  a mansion 
long  since  destroyed.  It  stands  on  a plainly-- 
vaulted  undercroft,  converted  into  kitchens 
and  dairies.  The  large  Decorated  windows, — 
three  on  each  aide, — are  blocked  up  with  ashlar. . 
There  is  a very  interesting  priest’s  door  and 
blocked  squint  on  the  south  side,  one  com*  - 
municating  with  the  lord’s  chambers  on  the  first 
floor. 

Thornton  Priory,  with  its  magnificent  gate- 
way, and  fragments  of  the  lovely  chapter- 
house,— once  rivalling  that  of  Southwell, — and 
of  its  south  transept,  was  also  visited.  Of  these 
exquisite  though  sadly  scanty  remains,  much 
might  be  said,  if  so  much  had  not  already  been 
written  about  them,  rendering  them  some  of 
the  best-known  fornieenth-century  examples  in 
England.  They  need  more  care  than  they 
seem  to  have,  and  the  whole  area  of  the  church 
should  be  excavated  and  kept  clear  of  soil.  It 
must  not  be  omitted  to  mention  that  among  the 
objects  inspected  were  the  “Julian’s  Bower,” 
or  maze  at  Alkborough,  and  the  magnificent 
Roman  mosaic  pavements  at  Horkstow  and 
Roxby,  which,  by  the  kindness  of  the  occupiers 
of  the  land,  had  been  specially  uncovered  for 
the  inspection  of  the  Society.  The  meeting 
closed  on  Friday  with  a visit  to  the  pre*historic  • 
boat  cat  out  of  one  huge  trunk,  and  the  cooeTal 
raft  at  Brigg,  and  the  churches  of  Broughton.- 
and  Bigby.  E. 


Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. — 
The  twelfth  anniversary  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in 
their  lecture  theatre,  Albemarle-street,  W.,  on 
Thursday,  July  12th,  at  three  p.m.  The  chair 
will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.  An 
address  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  entitled,  “The 
Storage  of  Life  as  a Sanitary  Study”  ; and  the 
medals  and  certificates  awarded  to  the  success- 
ful exhibitors,  in  connexion  with  the  exhibition 
held  at  Bolton  in  1887,  will  he  presented. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


AEOHITBCTUEAL  ASSOCIATION  VISITS: 

YATTENDON  CODET. 

On  Saturday  last  the  members  of  tbe  Archi- 
tectural Association  visited  the  country  re- 
sidence of  the  President  of  the  Eoyal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
E.A.,  by  whom  they  were  most  cordially 
received  and  hospitably  entertained.  The 
house  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
scenery,  and  stands  on  the  top  of  a hill  450  ft. 
above  the  sea  level,  and  formerly  used  as  one 
of  the  chain  of  beacons  of  Elizabethan  times. 
The  remains  of  the  Elizabethan  beacon  were 
found  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  when  digging  the 
foundations  of  bis  house,  the  date  being 
attested  to  a certain  extent  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a token  representing  the  amount 
of  bounty  payable  to  the  volunteers  who 
accompanied  Sir  John  Norreys  in  his  fruit- 
less expedition  to  Lisbon.  This  Sir  John 
Norreys  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Yattendon, 
and  died  in  1597.  Mr.  Waterhouse  also  found 
in  the  course  of  his  excavations  a valuable 
collection  of  prehistoric  bronze  weapons,  fifty- 
nine  in  number.  These  are  believed  to  be  of 
different  dates,  and  hence  it  is  supposed  that 
they  were  deposited  as  a hoard  for  the  sake  of 
security,  probably  by  some  pedlar.  A curious 
portable  sundial,  in  the  form  of  a ring,  was 
also  found ; and  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
some  Mediaeval  glazed  bricks  and  wall  decora- 
tion. 

A considerable  amount  of  historic  interest, 
chiefly  traditional,  attaches  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yattendon.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
Ethandune  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  where  in 
A.D.  87S  Alfred  attacked  the  Danes  and 
captured  their  camp.  Tradition  says  that  the 
battle  was  fought  on  July  lOtb,  the  feast  of 
St.  Peter,  and  was  commemorated  for  many 
generations  by  the  revels  kept  up  on  that  day. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  selection  of  that  particular 
day  for  the  annual  festa  of  the  village.  Ethan- 
dune in  Saxon  times  belonged  to  the  Crown, 
and  in  Alfred’s  will  he  bequeaths  it  to  his  wife. 
Evidence  of  Roman  times  has  been  found  in 
the  remaiuB  of  a villa  discovered  at  Everington 
in  the  parish  of  Yattendon,  the  field  having 
been  traditionally  known  as  Cmsar’s,  even 
before  tbe  discovery. 

There  also  exist  in  the  parish  some  excava- 
tions in  tbe  chalk  of  considerable  extent,  which 
have  been  supposed  to  have  served  as  cave 
dwelliugs. 

At  the  Conquest  the  manor  was  given  to  De 
la  Beche,  in  whose  family  it  remained  for  three 
centuries;  it  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
Norreys,  by  one  of  whom  the  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1450. 

The  residence  of  the  present  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  was  built  in  1879,  and 
is  of  red  local  brick  with  buff  terra-cotta  dress- 
ings and  Ruabon  tiles.  A coaspicuous  feature 
of  the  exterior  is  the  tower,  iu  which  is  the 
great  water-tank,  and  from  the  top  of  which, 
500  ft.  above  the  Ordnance  datum,  are  obtained 
extensive  views  over  the  valleys  of  the  Pang, 
the  Kennett,  and  the  Thames,  to  the  hills  of 
Hampshire  and  Oxfordshire.  The  front  en- 
trance has  on  the  right  the  hall,  of  ample  size, 
and  lighted  from  the  entrance  front,  and  on  the 
left  the  principal  staircase.  The  dinine-room, 
library,  and  drawing-room  face  the  garden, 
which  is  entered  from  a verandah  opening  into 
the  diuing-room,  and  also  from  the  hall.  A 
charming  interior  effect  is  obtained  by  the  vista 
from  the  drawing-room  through  the  doors  of  the 
library  to  the  fireplace  of  the  dining-room, 
these  three  rooms  being  en  suite.  On  the 
upper  floors  are  Mrs.  Waterhouse’s  boudoir  and 
the  bedrooms,  which  are  distinguished  by  such 
names  as  Humility,  Peace,  Rest,  Mercy,  Joy, 
Valour,  Honour.  Among  the  interesting 
features  of  the  house  is  the  Turkish  bath, 
situated  in  the  basement  under  the  hall,  and 
consisting  of  three  rooms,  an  apodyterium,  a 
tepidarium,  and  a lavabo.  The  walls  are  faced 
with  tiles,  the  upper  part  being  ornamented 
with  casts  from  the  sculptures  of  the  Panathe- 
naic  procession  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  fireplaces  are  chiefly  open  hearths,  wood 
being  principally  burned,  and  have  chimney- 
pieces  of  various  marbles.  Iu  the  hall  is  a 
charming  ing-le-nook,  with  marble  seats  and  tile 
linings. 

A compactly-planned  range  of  buildings  con- 
tains the  stables,  with  coach-house  and  harness, 
room,  the  laundry,  and  drying-room,  and  the 
gardener’s  house,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 


block  is  a series  of  hot-bonses  for  fruit  and 
flowers. 

In  tbe  village  the  influence  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  is  also  evident.  A new  club-house,  given 
by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  a co-operative  store, 
which  has  proved  invaluable  in  cultivating  the 
thrift  of  the  community,  are  instances  of  the 
squire’s  interest  in  his  neighbours.  Other 
points  of  interest  are  the  church,  built  in  1450 
by  Sir  John  Norreys;  the  manor-house,  a 
veritable  Queen  Anne  building,  with  excellent 
carved  woodwork  internally ; and  a manorial 
barn,  with  a fine  open-timber  roof. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
INQUIRY  COMMISSION  : 

SOME  FUETnER  EVIDENCE.* 

TriE  Royal  Commission  presided  over  by 
Lord  Hersc'ioll  for  investigating  and  reporting 
upon  the  working  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  has  held  two  sittings  since  the  publica- 
tion of  last  week’s  Builder. 

At  the  sitting  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  Mr. 
Richard  Frost,  Mr.  George  Thomas  Brown,  and 
Mr-  Frederick  Gannaway,  who  had  been  tenants 
of  public-houses  acquired  by  tbe  Board,  were 
the  first  witnesses  called.  Mr.  Gannaway  de- 
posed to  having  made  “ presents  ” to  Goddard, 
senior,  because  he  (witness)  “ saw  which  way 
the  wind  blew.”  Altogether,  he  gave  Goddard 
three  cheques  for  75L  each,  and  one  for  371. 10s. 
He  also  gave  Matthew  Goddard  1001.  Though 
he  thought  it  well  worth  bis  while  to  pay  the 
money,  he  thought  it  was  being  extracted  from 
him,  but  he  was  not  a common  informer,  and  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  to  communicate  with  the 
Superintending  Architect  as  to  the  exactions. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.R.I.B.A.,  recalled,  said 
he  wished  to  correct  one  or  two  points  in  tbe 
evidence  he  had  already  given.  Since  he 
formerly  appeared  on  the  witness-stand  it  had 
been  brought  to  his  knowledge  by  some 
memoranda  that  in  1884  he  made  Mr.  F.  H. 
Fowler,  then  and  until  lately  a member  of  the 
Board,  a present  of  401.  It  was  a purely 
voluntaiy  gift,  in  consideration  of  Mr.  Fowler’s 
trouble  in  advising  witness  as  to  the  course  to 
be  adopted  in  regard  to  Hengler’s  Circus,  which 
had  been  closed  by  order  of  the  Board  for 
structural  reasons, — not  being  fireproof.  He 
(witness)  was  acting  for  the  proprietors  of  the 
theatre.  By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Fowler  he  wrote 
to  the  Board,  asking  that  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  the  Theatres  Committee,  who  would 
have  to  report  to  the  Building  Act  Committee. 
The  proprietors  of  the  building  were  anxious  to 
prevent  the  announcement  that  it  had  been 
condemned  from  appearing  in  the  newspapers. 
He  asked  to  be  allowed  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  with  a model  of  the  building  as  it 
was  proposed  to  be  altered.  He  subsequently 
attended  the  Committee,  and  it  was  after  doing 
so  that  ho  gave  Mr.  Fowler  the  401.  He 
(Fowler)  did  not  ask  for  it,  nor  was  there  any 
previous  condition  or  arrangement  of  any  kind 
that  he  was  to  receive  it.  It  was  a voluntary 
present  to  Mr.  Fowler  ” because  he  had  served 
witness’s  client.”  Witness  knew  that  Mr. 
Fowler  was  a member  of  tho  Theatres  Com- 
mittee. In  answer  to  further  questions  by  the 
President,  witness  stated  that  he  was  aware 
that  the  2001.  paid  by  Hobson  to  Fowler  in 
respect  to  sites  in  Shaftesbury-avenue  bad  been 
returned  by  the  latter.  He  (witness)  was 
simply  the  intermediary  in  the  matter. 
At  an  interview  he  had  with  Mr.  Fowler, 
the  latter  said  to  witness : ” I find  Mr. 

Hobson’s  name  is  considerably  mixed  up  with 
Mr.  Robertson,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  I have 
had  a cheque  given  to  me  by  Hobson  for  2001., 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  to  me.”  He 
asked  witness  to  take  the  cheque,  and  witness 
agreed  to  do  so,  but  said  it  would  not  cancel  the 
transaction.  The  2001.  in  question  was  returned 
by  witness  in  July  of  last  year  to  Hobson.  Lord 
Herschell  having  I'eferred  to  the  Board  minutes, 
and  to  tbe  minutes  of  the  Theatres  Sub-Com- 
mittee and  the  Building  Act  Committee,  which 
showed  that  Mr.  Fowler  had  voted  in  favour  of 
witness’s  proposals,  Mr.  Phipps  said  he  wished 
to  say  that  he  had  been  connected  with  twenty- 
two  different  places  of  amusement,  twelve  of 
these  being  new  theatres.  His  memory  was 
perfectly  clear  on  those  matters,  and  he  could 
say  that  he  had  never,  directly  or  indirectly, 
given  any  member  or  otficial  ot  the  Board  one 
single  farthing  other  than  already  mentioned 

* For  a sumiaary  of  the  evidence  previously  given  see 
nst  volume  of  the  Builder,  pp.  43-1,  llt>,  466. 
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except  this  : He  found  he  had  paid  ten  guineas 
to  two  junior  clerks  of  tbe  Board  for  copies  of 
survey  plans  of  the  Globe  Theatre.  He  had  Mr. 
Hebb’s  permission  for  tbe  clerks  to  let  him  have 
tracings  of  the  survey  plans.  A subsequent 
application  of  a similar  character, — he  was  not 
sure  whether  to  Mr.  Hebb  or  not, — was  refused. 

Mr.  Thomas  Verity,  F.R.I.B.A.,  said  he  was 
employed  as  architect  by  tho  proprietors  (Spiers 
& Pond)  of  the  Criterion  Theatre,  which  was 
after  a time  pronounced  by  the  Board  as  unfit 
for  use  as  a theatre.  Mr.  Haines  was  acting  as 
Spiers  & Pond’s  agent,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  they  (Haines  and  witness)  should  see  Mr. 
Saunders,  then  a member  of  tbe  Board,  in  order 
to  get  some  information  why  the  theatre  had 
been  condemned.  He  saw  Mr.  Saunders  on 
three  occasions,  and  talked  over  the  matter, 
but  Mr.  Saunders  did  not  do  anything  in  regard 
to  the  plans  that  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  beyond  suggesting  how  they  should  be 
coloured  so  as  to  be  readily  comprehended  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Board.  He  (witness)  never 
saw  nor  had  any  communication  with  Mr.  Fowler 
on  the  subject  of  these  plans,  but  he  believed 
that  Mr.  Webster,  the  contractor,  saw  Mr. 
Fowler  about  them.  Witness  did  not  mention 
anything  to  Mr.  Saunders  about  payment, 
but  he  understood  that  he  was  to  be  paid. 
In  1883  Spiers  & Pond  bought  the  site  of 
the  Cock  Tavern,  in  Fleet-street  [they  subse- 
quently sold  it  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  the 
new  Branch  Bank  which  is  now  approaching 
completion].  Mr.  Saunders  was  engaged  by 
Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond  in  that  matter  along 
with  witness,  as  the  firm  felt  it  was  under  an 
obligation  to  Mr.  Saunders  over  the  Criterion 
Theatre  matter.  He  (witness)  shared  his  com- 
mission of  7^  per  cent,  on  the  Cock  transaction 
with  Mr.  Saunders,  who  received  450L  from 
witness  at  the  conclusion  of  the  business. 
Asked  by  Lord  Herschell  whether  Mr.  Saunders 
took  a joint  share  of  the  work,  witness  replied 
that  there  was  no  work  at  all. 

Mr.  John  Alexander  James  Woodward  said 
he  was  an  architect  and  surveyor,  and  was  a 
District  Surveyor  under  the  Board.  He  was 
until  recently  in  Mr.  Saunders’s  office  as  an 
assistant.  Ho  had  known  Saunders  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
received  some  money  (200Z.)  in  connexion  with 
tbe  Pavilion  Music  Hall  business.  He  met  Mr. 
Villiers  by  arrangement  in  Robertson’s  office  at 
the  Board  of  Works.  The  suggestion  was  that 
he  (witness)  should  see  Mr.  Saunders  and  ask 
him  to  give  what  consideration  he  could  to  the 
claims  which  Mr.  Villiers  had  upon  the  Board 
as  an  old  tenant.  Robertson  introduced  witness 
to  Mr.  Villiers.  He  subsequently  saw  Mr. 
Saunders,  who  said  he  would  give  consideration 
to  the  subject,  but  he  inquired  who  was  going 
to  act  professionally  for  Mr.  Villiers.  Witness 
told  him  that  Mr.  Villiers  had  no  archi- 
tect, for  he  (witness)  had  previously 
seen  that  that  “ little  difficulty  ” would 
arise,— that  is,  that  he  thought  Mr.  Saunders 
might  desire  to  act  for  Mr.  Villiers.  All  this 
was  before  Villiers  had  got  the  site.  The  2001. 
he  (witness)  received  was,  he  thought,  for  the 
introduction,  and  for  persuading  Mr.  Saunders 
afterwards  to  adopt  the  elevation  of  Mr. 
Worley.  Did  not  share  any  portion  of  the  2001. 
with  Robertson  or  any  one  else.  Had  been 
engaged  up  to  twelve  years  or  so  ago  in  giving 
evidence  in  compensation  claims  against  the 
Board;  believes  he  shared  half  his  commissions 
on  such  business  with  Mr.  Saunders,  who  was 
a member  of  the  Board  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker,  F.R.I.B.  A..,  was  the  next 
witness.  Ho  said  that  he  was  an  architect 
and  surveyor,  and  also  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  District  Surveyor  for  the  Strand 
District.  He  had  had  some  correspondence 
with  the  Board’s  officials  with  reference 
to  tbe  Avenue  Theatre.  He  stated  that 
ho  had  been  consulted  in  connexion  with 
the  ancient  lights  and  other  matters,  and 
was  requested  by  Mr.  Vulliamy  to  give  his 
views  respecting  the  site,  and  he  accordingly  sent 
in  some  drawings,  which  partially  assisted  Mr. 
Vulliamy,  the  then  Superintending  Architect. 
That  gentleman,  however,  told  him  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  get  into  any  controversy,  because 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  theatre  was  a 
member  of  the  Board.  But  Mr.  Vulliamy  did 
not  ask  witness  to  favour  the  member.  He 
(witness)  had  nothing  to  do  with  Robertson. 
In  answer  to  questions  by  Mr.  Meadows  White, 
Q.C.,  tbe  leading  counsel  for  tbe  Board,  witness 
said  that  there  had  been  a long  correspondence 
between  him  and  tbe  Board  with  regard  to  the 
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Avenuo  Theatre  and  its  safety ; he  wrote  angry 
letters  to  the  officials,  and  was  in  consequence 
three  hours  “ court-martialled  ” before  the 
Board,  but  ultimately  the  Board  endorsed  his 
action,  thongh  deciding  that  he  had  been  in- 
discreet. 

Mr.  F.  Statham  Hobson,  recalled,  said  that 
the  “ Cock”  Tavern  property  was  in  the  City, 
and  not  connected  with  the  Board.  He  also 
said,  with  reference  to  the  2001.  paid  to  Mr. 
Fowler,  that  in  the  summer  of  1887  Mr.  Phipps 
called  on  him  with  a message  from  Mr.  Fowler 
and  a cheque  for  200^.  Mr.  Phipps  said  that 
Fowler  wished  him  to  return  the  200h,  as  in 
the  inquiry  at  the  Board  about  Bobertson 
witness’s  name  was  mixed  up,  and  Fowler  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  said  that  he  had  had  any 
money  from  witness,  for  ho  would  rather 
lose  the  money  than  have  any  cheque  of 
witness’s.  Witness  took  back  the  cheque,  but 
stated  that  it  could  not  cancel  the  transaction, 
and  that  if  asked  whether  any  payment  had 
been  made  to  Fowler,  ho  should  most  certainly 
state  it.  Witness  wished  to  correct  or  add  to 
his  previous  evidence  by  saying  that  he  did  not 
wish  in  the  smallest  degree  to  convey  that  he 
■did  not  know  that  Mr.  Fowler  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Board.  On  the  contrary,  he 
knew  that  Mr.  Fowler’s  influence  was  material 
and  necessary  to  him  (witness),  and  that  Mr. 
Phipps  had  arranged  matters  to  secure  it.  lie 
-(witness)  had  had  no  other  transactions  in 
which  individual  members  of  the  Board  had 
'been  interested. 

Mr.  Francis  Hayraan  Fowler,  F.R.I.B.A., 
recalled,  said  that  he  received  lOOJ.  for  advice 
given  in  connexion  with  a proposed  alteration 
of  the  Criterion  Theatre,  but  that  advice  was 
given  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  venti- 
lation of  the  theatre  rather  than  with  regard  to 
its  exits.  Mr.  Webster,  the  contractor,  asked 
him  to  go  and  see  the  theatre,  but  nothing  was 
said  about  payment  for  his  services.  He  did  not 
write  a report  on  the  subject : everything  was 
done  vix'd  voce.  Ho  knew  that  Mi.  Saunders 
was  employed  in  connexion  with  this  business, 
but  did  not  know  what  he  received.  He  was 
on  the  Theatre’s  Sub-Committee  before  whom 
the  plans  came,  but  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  payment  of  the  lOOi.  to  him  was  a 
'bribe.  The  401.  Mr.  Phipps  gave  him  in  con- 
nexion with  another  matter  was  a voluntary  gift. 
AstotheiOOl.receivodfrom  Mr.  Statham  Hobson, 
he  confirmed  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Phipps 
•of  the  circumstances  attending  its  return  to  the 
giver.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  there  was 
anything  wrong  in  the  transaction  by  which  he 
received  the  200Z.  He  did  not  inform  the 
Board  that  he  knew  about  Mr.  Statham  Hobson 
being  mixed  up  with  Robertson.  It  was  known 
there ; at  any  rate,  it  was  ■whispered  very 
strongly  that  Statham  Hobson  and  Robert  on 
had  certain  “ amicable  arrangements.”  Wit- 
ness did  not  take  any  steps  to  induce  the  Board 
to  investigate  these  matters.  After  the  witness 
had  given  answers  to  some  further  questions, 
Lord  Herschell  warned  him  that  he  had  not 
been  candid  in  his  admissions,  and  the  conse- 
■qnences  to  him  might  be  serious  if  ho  were  not 
careful. 

Mr.  Robert  Evans,  an  architect  and  surveyor, 
next  gave  evidence  with  regard  to  the  plans  for 
•a  new  estate  that  was  laid  out  in  Albany-road, 
•Cambenvell,  for  Mr.  Earle  Bird.  Witness  said 
that  he  prepared  the  plans  for  the  estate,  but 
he  could  not  get  them  passed  for  some  weeks 
by  the  Board  of  Works.  Ultimately  his  client 
'took  the  plans  to  Mr.  Saunders,  whom  he 
knew,  and  witness  believed  Mr.  Fowler  was 
also  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  eventually 
■the  plans  -were  passed.  These  were  not 
altered  by  either  of  those  gentlemen  except 
very  slightly. 

Mr.  James  Snelling  deposed  that  he  was  a 
Vestryman  of  Lambeth,  and  was  acting  with 
•other  people  at  Brixton  who  had  formed  them- 
-selves  into  a syndicate  for  building  anew  road 
•of  shops  from  Brixton-road  to  the  Atlantic- 
■road.  He  had  known  Mr.  Fowler  a great  many 
years,  and  when  Mr.  Fowler  heard  of  the 
•scheme,  he  asked  witness  to  introduce  him  as 
architect.  Witness  told  him  it  would  bo  of  no 
■use,  as  he  (witness)  had  already  introduced 
:an  architect,  Mr.  Evans,  and  he  could  not 
'think  of  having  any  one  else.  Mr.  Fowler 
•replied,  “ Oh,  it  would  bo  advisable,  because  I 
■could  make  things  so  easy  for  you.  I 
•could  make  a nice  promenade  in  front  for 
.you.”  Witness  said  that  he  and  his  friends 
were  asking  the  Board  for  nothing,  as  the  plans 
submitted  for  the  work  complied  vrith  the  Board’s 


rules  .'ind  regulations.  Two  or  three  weeks 
aftenvards,  Mr.  Fowler  again  mentioned  the 
subject.  Witness  told  him  that  the  syndicate 
could  not  entertain  his  proposal,  whereupon  he 
said;  ‘‘You  are  very  foolish:  I should  have 
done  you  a lot  of  good.”  Some  four  months 
afterwards  they  sent  the  plans  to  the  Board, 
but  could  not  get  them  passed  for  a long  time, 
although  they  had  been  approved  by  the 
Vestry. 

Other  evidence  having  been  given,  the  day’s 
proceedings  terminated. 


THE  ST.  GEORGE’S  HANOVER-SQUARE 
BATHS  COMPETITION. 

Wk  have  been  requested  to  publish  the 
following  correspondence : — 

"9,  Viotoria-ehamberB.  We.stminster, 
June  5th.  1888. 

To  the  Vestry  of  St.  George,  Hanovar-sqnare. 

Ri  New  Baths  and  Washhouses. 

Gentlemen, — I have  been  requested  by  some  of 
the  architects  who  were  invited  to  compete  for  the 
above  to  express  their  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
regard  to  your  decision  in  the  above  competition. 

The  competitors  were  assured  in  the  instructions 
from  the  Commissioners  that  an  architect  of  estab- 
lished  reputation  should  aCt  as  assessor,  and,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office,  the  Law 
Courts,  the  Glasgow  Town-hall,  the  Manchester 
Town-hall,  and  all  public  competitions,  this  was 
understood  to  imply  that  the  assessor's  decision  w?s 
to  be  6nal  and  binding  unless  some  j ust  cause  could  ' 
be  assigned  for  acting  to  tho  contrary. 

The  competitors  are  surprised  to  find  from  the 
Commissioners'  report  that  they  have  rejected  the 
design  which  the  assessor  selected,  and,  moreover, 
have  declined  to  produce  his  report. 

And,  further,  that  the  design  selected  by  the 
Commissioners,  according  to  their  own  statement,  is 
defective  and  will  require  “to  bo  considerably 
elaborated  and  a few  modifications  ” made  in  it. 

They  are  also  surprised  that  as  the  selected 
design  cannot  be  carried  out  for  the  amount 
stipulated  in  tho  instructions,  viz.,  30,000^.,  that 
this  fact  of  itself  did  not  disqualify  it. 

As  the  competition  has  entailed  a large  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  labour  on  the  competitnr.s,  they 
respectfully  request  that  you  will,  in  justice  to 
them,  reconsider  your  decision,  and  act  on  the 
as-seesor’s  award,  and  also  publish  his  report. — I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  yours  obediently, 
Jami'S  Weir,  F.R.I.B.A.” 


St.  George,  Hanover-squaro. 
(Commissioners  for  Public  Baths  and  Wash  houses). 

1,  Pimlico-road,  S.W. 

29th  June,  1888. 

Sir, — Your  letter  dated  5th  inst. , addressed  to 
the  Vestry,  was  read  to  the  Commissioners  at  their 
meeting  yesterday,  and  I was  instructed  to  inform 
you  that  the  Commissioners  see  no  reason  to  take 
any  further  action  in  the  matter. — lam,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  P.  W.  Doggett,  Clerk. 

James  Weir,  Esq., 

9,  Victoria-chambers,  Westminster,  S.W.” 


THE  MARINE  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY, 
PLYMOUTH. 

This  Laboratory,  which  was  opened  on 
Saturday  last,  has  been  established  at  Plymouth 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Professor  Ray 
L.ankester,  for  tho  study  of  marine  biology. 
The  building,  which  is  erected  on  a site  in  the 
Plymouth  citadel,  granted  for  the  purpose  by 
the  War  Office,  possesses  no  architectural 
attractions  externally,  though  it  appears  to  be 
considered  as  well  arranged  for  its  technical 
purpose.  The  following  comments  on  the 
interior  arrangements  we  take  from  an  article 
in  Nature  of  June  2Sth,  written  of  coarse  from 
the  biological  point  of  view  only  : — 

“ The  laboratory  which  has  been  erected  upon  this 
site  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Association.*  It  is,  indeed,  more  than  a laboratory, 
it  is  also  an  aquarium,  whose  tanks  are  extensive, 
and  fitted  with  every  improvement  that  modem 
science  can  suggest.  The  total  cost  of  building, 
machinerv,  and  fittings,  including  all  fees,  has  been 
about  12,500/.  The  structure  comprises  a central 
portion,  with  a wing  at  either  end.  The  east  wing 
is  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  the  residence  of  the 
director,  and  needs  no  further  comment.  The 
west  wing  has  on  the  p-ound- floor  the  care- 
taker’s rooms,  and  a receiving-room,  into  which 
the  results  of  the  day’s  fishing  will  be  brought 
for  examination.  On  the  first  floor  are  chemical 
and  physiological  laboratories,  and  on  the  second 
floor  a library,  a work-room,  and  lavatory.  The 
main  part  of  the  building  contains  on  the  p'ound- 
floor  the  aquarium  or  tank-room,  and  on  cbe  first 

* I.e.,  the  Miirine  Biological  Association,  under  whose 
direction  the  laboratory  mil  be  worked. 


floor  the  large  laboratory.  The  tank-room  is  fitted 
with  slate  and  glass  tanks,  of  •which  one  on  the 
northern  side  is  a noble  window-tank,  30  ft.  in 
length,  9 ft.  in  breadth,  and  5 ft.  deep.  There  are 
three  large  window-tanks  on  the  north  side,  nine 
smaller  window-tanks  on  the  south  side,  and  a series 
of  five  table-tanks  in  tho  middle  of  the  room.  The 
tanks  arc  supplied  with  salt  water  from  two  reser- 
voirs, capable  of  holding  50,000  gallons  each.  From 
these  the  salt  water  is  led  by  means  of  pumps 
through  vulcanite  pipes  into  the  tanks;  tho  open- 
ings of  tho  pipes  are  placed  rather  more  than  a foot 
above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tanks,  and  are 
provided  with  nozzles  through  which  tho  water  is 
forced  at  high  pressure,  so  as  to  form  jets  descend- 
ing deep  into  the  tank  and  carrying  with  them  a 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air.  Circulation  has  been 
established  in  the  tank.s  for  the  last  fortnight,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
arrangements  for  aerating  the  water.  The 
jets  carrying  down  the  air  deep  into  the 
water  of  the  tank  cause  it  to  be  filled  with 
minute  bubbles  so  as  to  resemble  chamjjagne, 
and  all  the  animals  that  have  hitherto  been  placed 
in  the  tank.s  are  thriving  in  a remarkable  manner, 
which  is  tho  more  surprising,  as  new  tanks  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  highly  injurious  to 
organisms  introduced  into  them  at  an  early  date. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  expoet  that  tanks,  which 
have  been  so  lately  put  up,  should  bo  fully  .stocked 
within  a fortnight,  ncvertheloss  they  will  present 
to  the  visitors  on  Saturday  next  a sufficiently 
interesting  collection  of  local  marine  forms.  For 
the  rest,  the  tank-room  is  a plain  room,  without 
any  attempt  at  oniamentation.  It  is  felt  that  the 
scientific  nature  of  the  institution  must  be  kept  in 
the  foreground,  and  therefore  nothing  has  been 
done  to  make  the  aquarium  a place  of  popular 
amusement. 

The  main  laboratory  is  at  present  fitted  with 
seven  compartments,  each  to  contain  a single 
naturalist,  along  its  north  side.  When  thenecessity 
arises,  similar  compartments  will  be  placed  along 
the  south  side.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a series 
of  slate  and  glass  tanka  supplied  with  salt  water 
from  the  circulating  pumps.  Beneath  these  a con- 
venient  shelf  has  been  arranged,  so  that  naturalists 
will  be  able  to  arrange  for  themselves  any  temporary 
apparatus  that  they  may  devise  on  as  small  a scale 
as  is  desired.” 

We  quite  agree  that  a bnilding  such  as  this 
should  be  desigred  mainly  in  reference  to  its 
practical  reqiiii'ements,  bat  we  presume  that 
some  one  must  have  been  concerned  in  planning 
and  designing  the  building,  which  is  stated  by 
our  contemporary  to  be  so  well  arranged  for  its 
purpose,  but  of  which  no  architect’s  name  is 
mentioned,  any  more  than  if  the  building  had 
developed  itself  by  spontaneous  generation.* 


Jllirstrutioirs. 

RENAISSANCE  GORGEOUSNESS. 

T may  be  objected  that  we  have 
chosen  a rather  ugly  title  for  the 
drawing  which  we  publish  this 
week,  but  what  it  lacks  in  elegance  must 
be  excused  because  it  e.xactly  describes  the 
style  of  church  architecture  attempted  to  be 
portrayed  by  our  illustration,  that  particular 
phase  of  the  Renaissance  which  prevailed  in 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands  upon  the 
abandonment  of  the  Gothic  and  the  overthrow 
of  Medimval  traditions.  We  exclude  Italy, 
because  in  that  country  Renaissance  arcM- 
tecturc  assumed  a decidedly  Classical  character 
from  the  very  first,  and  never  partook  of 
the  mixed  style  which  is  to  be  noticed  in 
the  sixteenth  - century  architecture  of  other 
European  countries.  But  in  France  and 
Spain  especially,  the  old  Gothic  methods 
of  constructiou,  of  proportion,  subdivison, 
and  grouping,  continued  long  after  all  detail 
had  become  entirely  Classicalised.  Inte- 
resting examples  of  these  are  to  be  seen  in 
St.  Eustache,  Paris,  and  the  Cathedral  of 
Granada  (of  course  we  do  not  include  the  west 
fronts  of  either  church  or  the  Royal  Chapel  of 
Granada  Cathedral).  Upon  looking  for  the 
first  time  at  the  interior  of  either  of  these 
churches,  one  would  certainly  class  them  as 
Gothic  buildings,  but  a closer  inspection  will 
serve  to  show  that  neither  of  them  possesses  a 
single  Gothic  detail.  It  is  a rather  singular 
fact  that  in  all  earlier  developments  of  the 
round  - arched  ai'cbiteoture,  the  style  began, 
by  being  very  plain  and  severe,  and  developed 
detail  and  ornamentation  as  it  became  more 
matured ; but  in  the  Renaissance  exactly  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  It  came  in  with  exn- 

* We  have  since  leuriicd  fhat  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  building  was  due  to  Professor  Laukoater  ; the  details 
were  carried  out  liv  Mr.  J.  C.  Inglis,  engineer,  of 
Plymouth;  and  tho  design  of  the  “front ’’seems  to  have 
been  supplied  from  th'.'  War  Office. 
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berance  of  detail  and  oraametitation,  and  got 
plainer  and  plainer  as  it  developed.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  earlier 
examples  of  the  Eenaiseance,  notwithstandiDg 
their  over-richness  and  inclination  to  gorgeous- 
ness and  incongruity,  are  far  more  original  and 
interesting  than  the  later  developments  of 
the  style,  and  even  the  greatest  upholders 
of  architectural  purity  have  found  them- 
selves unable  to  withhold  their  admiration 
from  St.  Eustache,  Paris.  There  are  many 
advantages  possessed  by  these  early  Renais- 
sance buildings  which  might  make  it  advisable 
to  give  the  stylo  another  trial.  It  undoubtedly 
lends  itself  better  to  modei-n  sculpture  and 
painting  than  the  Gothic  does,  and  it  is  less 
formal  and  cold,  especially  for  churches,  than 
the  more  classical  Italian  style.  Our  drawing 
is  a composition  intended  to  represent  a church 
consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  the  very 
lofty  columns  so  peculiar  to  the  style,  transepts, 
and  long  aisleless  choir,  with  a lantern  over  the 
crossing.  The  altars,  organ,  and  monuments 
are  in  accordance  with  the  particular  period. 

We  may  just  mention  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  examples  of  early  Renais- 
sance ornamentation  to  be  seen  in  this  country 
is  the  glass  in  the  east  window  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-aqnare.  It  is  said  to  be  the  work  of 
the  elder  Holbein,  but  is  more  probably  that  of 
Aldegraver.  H.  W.  B. 


THE  DUCAL  PALACE,  VENICE. 

ilccH  as  this  building  has  been  drawn, 
painted,  and  otherwise  illustrated,  a reproduc- 
tion from  a good  photograph  of  it  may  be 
valued  by  our  readers,  the  more  because,  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  pointed  out,  the  peculiarities 
of  the  detail,  slight  but  exceedingly  churacter- 
ietic,  have  often  been  misrepresented  in 
drawings. 

The  building  bad  many  various  phases  iu  its 
history;  the  front  as  seen  now  was  built  under 
Doge  Mocenigo  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  though  Fergusson  gives  strong  reason 
for  believing  that  the  mass  of  wall  above  the 
arcade  was  never  at  first  intended ; that  the 
upper  wall  formerly  coincided  with  the  back 
wall  of  the  arcade,  and  was  moved  forwards 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteentli  century,  in 
order  to  obtain  more  internal  accommodation. 

This  overweighting  of  the  arcade  by  a mass 
of  walling  has  nevertheless  come  to  be  regarded, 
from  association,  as  a beauty,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  building  has  been  admired  much 
more  indiscriminately  than  its  merits  as  a 
whole  by  any  means  deserve.  The  architectural 
design  of  the  two  arcades,  however,  is  fascinating 
in  its  semi-Oriental  grace,  and  the  taste  of  the 
world  has  been  taken  captive,  perhaps,  partly 
by  the  very  audacity  of  piling  so  heavy  a mass 
upon  so  light  a substructure  : a process  which, 
if  it  is  in  defiance  of  logic,  at  all  events  confers 
on  the  building  that  saving  quality, — character. 


NEW  ALTAR  FRONTAL,  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

In  the  general  design  of  this  work,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  our  illustrations, 
the  central  subject  is  a representation  of 
Christ  in  glory  surrounded  by  adoring  angels, 
and  seated  on  the  rainbow  giving  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  to  Saint  Paul,  and  on  either 
side  are  illustrations  of  important  events 
in  the  life  of  Saint  Paul  One  of  these 
shows  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Stephen,  rays 
of  glory  falling  around  the  prostrate  form 
of  the  saint,  while  Saul  of  Tarsus  is  seen 
standing  as  a witness  to  his  death.  In  the 
other  space  is  shown  Saint  Paul  in  fetters 
before  King  Agrippa  and  his  sister  Bernice, 
who  are  di'essed  in  rich  attire  and  seated  on 
a gorgeous  throne,  the  ends  of  which  are 
formed  of  golden  lions,  and  at  the  back  is  a 
moat  elalorately-workeJ  curtain.  The  figure 
of  Cornelius  is  seen  in  the  background. 

Between  these  subjects  are  single  figures 
under  arched  canopies,  representing  the  four 
archangels.  The  super-frontal  is  composed  of 
half-length  figures  of  adoring  angels,  two  over 
each  snbjeot,  with  ornamental  scroll-work 
between.  The  prevailing  colours  thronghout 
are  red,  gold,  and  white,  and  various  shades  of 
rich  browns. 

The  whole  of  the  work,  which  is  11  ft. 
in  length,  has  been  executed  at  the  East 
Grinstead  School  of  Embroidery,  32,  Queen- 
square,  W.C.,  and  has  taken  nearly  three  years 
to  complete,  no  pains  having  been  spared  to 
render  it  a success.  It  has  been  presented  by 


Miss  Noyes  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  John  Mediand,  of  the 
firm  of  Mediand  & Powell. 

Space  would  not  admit  of  arranging  the 
larger  scale  illustrations  of  the  subjects  in  their 
actual  relative  positions,  but  their  arrange- 
ment will  be  easily  seen  on  reference  to  the 
small  key  elevation. 


NEW  BARRACKS,  PLACE  MONGE, 
PARIS. 

The  new  barracks  of  which  we  give  the 
facade  towards  the  Place  Monge  are  from  the 
plans  and  designs  of  M.  Achille  Hermant,  archi- 
tect. The  building  is  in  reality  only  an  enlarge- 
ment of  tbe  old  barracks  of  the  Garde  Republi- 
caine  of  the  Rue  Mouffetard.  Tbe  new  build- 
ings are  especially  intended  for  officers’  quar- 
ters ; and  inclose  between  their  two  wings  a 
vast  rectangnlar  court,  onwhichopen  the  men’s 
quarters.  It  is  planned  to  accommodate  three 
companies  of  infantry  and  half  a squadron  of 
cavalry,  or  588  men  and  182  horses. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  November, 
1883,  and  completed  in  March,  1886,  but  the 
building  was  not  occupied  till  early  in  1887- 
The  estimate  was  for  a little  over  two  million 
francs,  but  the  sum  actually  expended  was  only 
1,636,60-1'  francs;  a rather  notable  instance  of 
a building  coming,  by  a considerable  amoubt, 
below  the  estimate  given  for  it. 

The  building  is  very  conveniently  planned, 
and  constitutes  a good  example  of  modern 
French  military  architecture. 


OLD  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE. 

Though  our  old  cottages  have  long  been 
favourite  subjects  for  painters,  and  though  they 
have  evidently  been  studied  by  many  of  onr 
architects,  I do  not  know  of  any  attempt  at 
systematic  illustration  of  them  from  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view. 

Tears  ago  I pnblished  in  the  “ Spring  Gardens 
Sketch  - Book  ” a good  many  illustrations 
nelected  from  numerous  sketches  of  cottages 
in  South-west  Surrey,  a district  where  they  are 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  greatest  pioturesqneness. 

Since  then,  material  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  has  accumulated,  and  I now  pro- 
pose to  treat  the  subject  in  a series  of  sketches, 
believing  that  most  nseful  lessons  may  be  drawn 
from  a study  of  old  examples,  especially  in  the 
enforcement  of  that  essential  and  too  much ' 
neglected  quality  of  simplicity. 

My  subjects  will  be  chosen  from  an  architec- 
tural rather  than  a picturesque  point  of  view, 
and  my  aim  will  be  to  give  an  intelligible 
rendering  of  the  architecture,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  picturesque  accidents  of  light  and  shade. 

I do  not  intend  to  confine  myself  entirely  to 
cottages,  bnt  to  include  other  domestic  build- 
ings, as  long  as  t)iey  are  of  the  same  character 
and  not  of  more  strictly  architectural  design. 

My  first  series  will  be  taken  from  tbe  south- 
west corner  of  Surrey.  The  cottages  and  old 
houses  in  this  part  are  almost  entirely  of 
timber-frame  work,  otherwise  known  as  “ post 
and  panel.”  The  frame  is  of  oak,  and  the  panel 
is  formed  by  fixing  npright  hazel-rodsin  grooves 
cut  in  top  and  bottom,  and  by  then  twisting 
thinner  hazel-wands  hurdle-wise  round  them. 


Fig.  1. 


The  panel  is  then  filled  up  with  a plaster  of 
marly  clay  and  chopped  straw,  and  finished 
with  a thin  coat  of  lime  plaster.  The  same 
system  is  used  for  inside  partitions,  and  occa- 
sionally  the  lattice  is  formed  with  oak  laths. 
The  notching  shown  on  the  face  of  the  post  in 
the  second  illustration  is  generally  found  on 
main  posts,  and  was  made  to  receive  the  ends 
of  supporting  struts  whue  the  frame  was  being 
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put  up.  Often  the  panels  are  filled  up  with 
brickwork  set  in  herring-bone  fashion.  The 
grey  oak  and  red  brick  form  a pleasing  change 
to  the  ordinary  black  and  white,  but  the  system 
is  very  unauited  to  tbe  sides  that  are  exposed. 
The  blacking  of  the  timber  is,  I believe,  quite  a 
modern  though  a useful  innovation.  In  this 
part,  at  least,  the  timbers  have  been  usually 
left  unpainted,  though  possibly  only  from 
motives  of  economy. 


Fig.  2. 


In  this  part  of  Surrey,  more  perhaps  than 
anywhere  else,  one  finds  the  walls  covered  with 
weather  tiles.  This,  I conclude,  was  done  at  a 
time  when  tbe  timber  had  begun  to  decay  on 
those  sides  exposed  to  the  fierce  south-west 
storms.  It  is,  I believe,  of  no  very  ancient  date, 
and  I doubt  if  it  has  been  in  extensive  use  for 
much  more  than  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  date  of  cottages  in  this  part  of  tho 
country  seems  to  be  chiefly  about  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  beginniug  of 
the  seventeenth.  Though  there  were  certainly 
cottages  before  that,  it  was  at  this  date  that  the 
great  change  of  ownership  took  place,  and  also 
the  great  change  in  the  mode  of  life.  Previously 
to  this  the  labourers  on  an  estate  had  lived  in  the 
farm-houses  and  mansions,  bnt  about  this  timer 
the  old  common-hall  life  was  done  away  with;, 
and  we  find  almost  always  the  old  hall  itself  cut 
in  two  by  a floor  converting  the  upper  part  into' 
bedrooms. 

The  enclosure  of  the  commons  also  disturbeu' 
the  old  patriarchal  form  of  life,  and  created  a 
demand  for  smaller  independent  homesteads, 
and  for  cottages  on  the  estates  of  the  great 
landlords.  Down  to  recent  times  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  great  demand  for  in- 
creased  accommodation  of  this  sort,  and  work 
chiefly  consisted  of  additions  of  lean-to’s,  sheds,, 
and  sometimes  new  wings,  and  of  repairs. 

Although  the  timber  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  buildings  is  generally  as  sound 
and  sharp  at  the  edges  as  the  day  it  was 
framed,  there  are  cases  even  there  where  the 
drip  of  the  eaves  has  caused  decay,  and  where 
the  bottoms  of  tho  posts  and  the  sills,  resting- 
on  a damp  snbstrncture,  have  rotted  away. 
These  defects  are  intensified  on  the  south  and.' 
west  sides,  where  often  all  that  is  left  of  the' 
timber  is  the  hardened  skin  and  the  very  hardest 
parts  of  the  heart  of  the  oak. 

Tbe  rotting  of  the  ends  of  the  posts  has  com- 
monly caused  the  settling  of  the  building  into 
all  sorts  of  picturesque  but  uncomfortable- 
levels.  In  restoring  any  timber  building  the 
frame  should  always  be  raised  to  its  original 
level  by  the  use  of  screw-jacks.  This  can  gene- 
rally be  done  without  serious  difficulty.  I had  a 
large  and  fine  timber  house  in  Sussex  supported 
entirely  on  ten  screw-jacks  and  brought  back 
almost  to  its  true  level. 

In  future  articles  I hope  to  furnish  further 
notes  on  different  structural  parts. 

Features  to  be  noted  in  the  present  illus- 
trations are  the  manner  in  which  the  apex  of 
a hip  is  always  formed  by  leaving  a little, 
gablet ; the  same  thing  will  be  found  invariably 
done  with  haystacks,  and  in  the  absence  of 
specially-made  end  ridge  tiles  it  has  obvious 
advantages. 

It  is  customary  also  to  start  the  rivo  roofs- 
at  different  levels,  so  that  the  two  dripping 
eaves  do  not  meet  at  the  hip. 

Large  hipped  roofs  of  wide  span,  such  as- 
that  of  the  White  Hart  Inn,  I take  to  b© 
generally  characteristic  of  earlier  buildings. 

Rake  House  is  of  some  pretensions,  dating- 
fi'om  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  having 
belonged  to  members  of  the  household  of  King- 
James  I.,  of  the  names  of  Bell  and  Smith. 
The  windows  still  retain  some  coats  of  arms  in 
coloured  glass,  and  two  rooms  of  oak  panelling 
-with  excellent  carved  mantelpieces.  I have 
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had  the  pleasure  of  restoring,  or  rather  of 
repairing  and  preserving,  the  old  portion,  and 
adding  a new  wing  at  one  end.  As  the  house 
had  previously  been  untouched  in  one  possession 
for  fifty  years,  it  had  escaped  material  injury. 
The  lean-to  on  the  pond  side  is  an  addition  to 
the  original  house,  and  on  the  other  aide  there 
was  originally  a gable  in  the  roof  corresponding 
to  that  over  the  lean-to.  Of  the  plan  I shall 
have  something  to  say  at  a later  date.  R.  N. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND  SANI- 
TARY ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS: 

MEETING  AT  CARLISLE. 

The  annual  Northern  District  meeting  of  this 
association  was  hold  in  Carlisle  on  the  23rd  ult., 
when  there  was  a good  attendance  of  the 
members. 

The  Mayor  having  welcomed  the  members, 
Mr.  Joseph  Gordon,  Borough  Surveyor  of 
Leicester,  and  formerly  City  Surveyor  in 
Carlisle,  the  President  of  the  Association,  in  an 
opening  address,  referred  to  the  interesting 
things  they  would  see  in  Carlisle, — works  which 
had  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  McKie,  the  City 
Surveyor,  and  Mr.  Hepworth,  the  Gas  and 
Water  Engineer.  In  addition  to  the  President 
the  following  members  of  the  Association  were 
present: — Mr.  E.  Pritchard  (past  president), 
Birmingham  ; Mr.  H.  U.  McKie,  Carlisle  ; Mr. 
W.  G.  Laws  (past  president),  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  5 Mr.  R.  S.  Roundthwaite,  Sunderland; 
Mr.  G.  R.  Strachan,  Chelsea ; Mr.  E.  R.  S. 
Escott,  Halifax ; Mr.  W.  Dent,  Nelson  ; Mr.  J. 
Cooper,  Edinburgh ; l^Ir.  J.  P.  Spencer,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  ; Mr.  R.  Pickering,  Whitehaven  ; 
Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  Cockermouth  ; Mr.  M.  Haw- 
den,  Blaydon-on-Tyne  ; Mr.  T.  Dawson  (district 
secretary),  Benwell. 

The  members  first  proceeded  to  visit  the  new 
markets  now  in  courso  of  construction,  upon 
which  Mr.  Causton  offered  some  observations. 
Continuing  their  journey  along  the  Castle  Bank 
they  went  through  the  new  Slaughter-houses, 
the  City  Surveyor  showing  them  through  the 
buildings.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  McKie 
and  Mr.  Mackay  they  next  visited  the  Police 
Office  and  cells,  upon  which  both  gentlemen 
made  some  observations  to  the  company  ; and 
the  last  place  visited  were  the  Public  Baths, 
where  Mr.  Hepworth  acted  as  the  guide. 

This  concluded  the  visiting  programme,  and 
the  members  and  friends  had  luncheon  together 
in  the  County  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Gordon.  A short  toast  list  was  gone 
through,  the  President  giving  the  loyal  toasts. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  in  proposing  the  “ City  and 
Trade  of  Carlisle,”  said  from  what  they  had 
seen  that  morning  there  was  every  inducement 
for  the  proper  development  of  trade  in  Carlisle. 
The  Corporation,  advised  by  their  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  McKie  (applause)  had  done  every- 
thing in  'connexion  with  the  sanitation  of  the 
city  to  induce  men  of  commerce  to  make 
Carlisle  their  head-quarters  and  to  lead  manufac- 
turers to  settle  there.  In  speaking  of  sanita- 
tion he  had  seen  in  the  old-fashioned  Town-hall 
two  diagrams,  dated  thirty-two  years  ago,  con- 
taining two  important  points  in  connexion  with 
sanitation  which  had  been  the  subject  of  patents 
since  that  date.  When  he  found  at  the  present 
moment  that  their  system  of  dealing  with 
sewers  and  sewer-traps  was  the  same  as  that 
obtaining  thirty-two  years  since,  and  that  they 
had  been  made  so  much  of  at  present  as  being 
modern  inventions, — when  lie  said  that  that 
bore  the  name  of  Mr.  McKie,  it  said  something 
in  favour  of  the  sanitary  position  of  Carlisle  at 
the  present  moment  (applause).  In  sanitation 
they  must  be  above  suspicion  in  order  to  secure 
the  proper  development  of  trade,  and  from 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  from  no  less 
authorities  than  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson  and  Mr. 
Mansorgh,  and  judging  from  the  reports  that 
they  had  had  from  Carlisle,  the  city  stood  well 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view  (applause). 

The  Mayor  replied,  expressing  his  pleasure  at 
being  amongst  them.  While  they  had  every- 
thing they  could  desire  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
trade  to  the  city,  he  was  afraid  that  trade  with 
them  was  deterioriating.  But  they  had  in  the 
city  everything  to  make  it  a residential  one, 
(hear,  hear), — most  excellent  gas  and  water, 
open  and  clean  well-paved  streets, — and  he 
hoped  that  Mr.  Pritchard’s  words  would  go 
forth,  and  that  many  of  the  people  both  in  the 
north  and  south  would  see  their  way  to  take 
up  their  residence  in  the  ancient  city  (ap- 
plause). Their  President  (Mr.  Gordon)  was 


one  of  the  Surveyors  for  Carlisle  when  he  (the 
Mayor)  was  in  the  Corporation  twenty-two 
years  ago,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  a 
better  man  could  not  be  found  (hear,  hear). 
Then  followed  Mr.  McKie,  and  they  were  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  work  carried  out  by  their 
City  Surveyor  during  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  than  he  was  (cheers).  He  was  sorry  at 
the  absence  of  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  because 
he  believed  that  Sir  Robert  had  intended  to  bo 
present  to  show  his  respect  for  Mr.  McKie 
(applause).  Sir  Robert  carried  out  the  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  city,  and  he  believed  that  it 
was  the  third  town  in  which  he  had  carried  out 
similar  arrangements  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
McKie. 

Mr.  Creighton  also  replied  to  the  toast. 

Mr.  Laws,  in  a humorous  speech,  proposed 
the  health  of  the  readers  of  the  papers  which 
were  to  be  delivered  later  on,  and  Mr.  McKie, 
Mr.  Hepworth,  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  and  Mr. 
Causton  replied. 

Mr.  Pritchard  then  proposed  the  health  of 
the  Chairman,  and  said  that  during  the  past 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  they  had  had  no  presi- 
dent who  had  worked  with  the  same  energy, 
who  had  attended  meeting  after  meeting,  and 
who  had  been  so  successful  in  increasing  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Association  as  Mr. 
Gordon  (applause). 

The  President,  in  reply,  returned  thanks,  and 
said  that  he  had  been  anxious,  notwithstanding 
the  great  distance  of  Carlisle  from  the  centres 
of  invention  and  the  seats  of  industry,  from 
which  the  members  chiefly  came,  that  this 
meeting  should  be  fairly  representative,  because 
there  was  no  member  of  the  Association  for 
whom,  he  believed,  speaking  as  a body,  they 
had  a greater  or  higher  esteem  than  the  City 
Surveyor  of  Carlisle  (applause),  — and  they 
looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
sanitary  engineering.  Had  Sir  Robert  Raw- 
linson  been  there  he  would  have  told  them  in 
eloquent  language  how  very  highly  Mr.  McKie 
stood  in  the  sanitary  world,  in  being  one  of  his 
chief  lieutenants  in  carrying  out  those  great 
sanitary  works  in  the  introduction  and  teaching 
of  sanitary  science  which  prevailed  throughout 
England  (applause).  Mr.  Pritchard  bad  re- 
ferred  to  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  diagrams 
that  morning  dated  thirty-two  years  ago,  and 
he  (the  President)  remembered  seeing  from  Mr. 
McKie’s  own  hands  in  his  office  diagrams,  one 
showing  what  street  gullies  and  what  gullies  for 
private  drainage  ought  to  be  then  and  what 
they  ought  to  be  now;  and  the  other  showing 
the  insertion  of  manholes.  Mr.  Pritchard  was 
quite  within  the  mark  when  he  told  them  that 
these  diagrams  were  not  improved  upon  to-day. 
They  were  as  good  to-day  as  they  were  thirty- 
two  years  ago,  and  it  was,  therefore,  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  that  he  was  there  that  day 
as  President  of  this  increasing  and  influential 
Association  in  the  sanitary  world  to  say  that 
they  honoured  their  friend,  who  was  one  of  hia 
earliest  teachers, — the  City  Surveyor  of  Carlisle 
(applause).  He  would  tell  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Council  of  the  city,  as  he  had  told  the 
councillors  of  other  Local  Authorities,  that  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  members  of  the 
Association  did  not  subscribe  to  the  funds  of 
the  Association  and  travel  at  great  incon- 
venience to  attend  the  meetings  to  benefit 
themselves  only,  but  to  benefit  the  municipal 
and  sanitary  authorities  of  the  kingdom  (cheers) . 
It  was  by  meetings  of  this  kind  that  they  in- 
structed and  encouraged  each  other,  because 
thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the  city  of  Carlisle 
called  in  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  who  now  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  profession  as  a sanitary 
engineer,  it  was  at  that  time  almost  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  aid  of  some  celebrated 
engineer  from  London.  That  was  not  necessary 
to-day,  and  that  was  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Association  disseminating 
information  and  being  ready  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  each  other  if  any  difficulty  arose.  Con- 
sidering the  sacrifices  made  by  members,  they 
were  doing  a great  work,  not  in  their  o wn 
interests,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  Local 
Boards  and  Sanitary  Authorities  of  the  kingdom 
and  in  the  interests  of  sanitary  science  in  the 
world  at  large.  If  they  proceeded  in  this  way 
and  got  presidents  to  throw  their  heart  and  soul 
into  the  work,  as  he  hoped  he  had  done,  they 
would  make  themselves  felt,  and  Sanitary 
Authorities  and  Local  Boards  would  eventually 
recognise  the  Association  as  one  established  to 
carry  out  the  great  principles  of  improving  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  people  of  this  country 
(applause). 


The  members  then  adjourned  to  the  Council' 
Chamber  in  the  Town-hall,  where  the  following 
letter  was  read  from  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson : — 
"Lancaster  Lodge, 

No.  11,  Boltons,  West  Bronjpton,  8.W., 
2l8t  June,  1S88. 

My  dear  Mc.Kie, — The  Committee  keens  mo  in  London 
so  much  that  I cannot  be  with  you  in  Carlisle  as  I wished 
and  hoped.  It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  have  mot 
you  in  the  midst  of  your  work  and  surrounded  by  friends.. 
Please  to  make  my  respects  to  the  members  of  your  opening 
meeting,  and  say  that  we  sboold  not  be  ashamed  to  meet 
them  in  the  midst  ot  our  work  now  upwards  of  thirty  yearS' 
old. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Alnwick  Morpeth,  Penrith,  Car- 
lisle, Keswick,  Lancaster.  Ormskirk,  and  North  Shields, 
with  Alnwick  Castle  and  Hawick,  Lora  Grey's  place. 

You  first,  then  the  late  dear,  good  John  Lawson,  and. 
Gordon,  must  ever  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  modern 
Sanitary  Engineering.  No  man  ever  had  better  seconders 
and  assistants  than  I had  in  those  whoso  names  1 have  set 
forth,  but  you,  dear  Mc.Kie,  have  been  my  chief. — I am,, 
yours  ever  truly,  Rodkht  R.lwlinsow. 

To  Hugh  Mc.Kie,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  Carlisle." 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  readers  of 
the  papers. 

Mr.  A.  T.  ^7almi8l0y  read  an  elaborate  paper 
on  the  roof  of  the  new  markets,  in  which  h© 
said  that  a length  of  about  197  ft.  6 in.  by 
about  211  ft.  6 in.  in  width,  forming  an  area  of 
about  417  squares  (of  100  superficial  feet)  was 
roofed  over  in  three  equal  spans  of  70  ft.  6 in. 
each.  The  now  roofs  covered  an  area  of 
6,300  square  yards,  exclusive  of  surrounding 
arcades,  shops,  and  offices,  which  were  connected 
with  the  market  buildings.  The  total  quantity 
of  wrought  iron  to  be  used  in  the  main  roofs 
and  fish-market  was  estimated  at  400  tons,  and 
of  cast  iron  130  tons. 

Mr.  Hepworth  next  read  a paper  on  tho 
“Carlisle  Public  Baths,”  which,  with  furnish- 
ings, cost  the  Corporation,  7,000Z. 

Mr.  McKie,  the  City  Surveyor,  read  papers 
on  the  new  Slaughter  houses,  which  were  erected 
at  a total  cost  of  6,101Z.,  and  which  ho  said 
wore  now  paying  their  working  expenses  and 
the  interest  on  the  money  borrowed  for  their 
construction,  although  they  had  only  been, 
opened  six  months;  on  the  improvements  car- 
ried out  at  the  City  Police  Office  and  cells  in 
1879  at  a cost  of  2,620L  ; an  elaborate  record 
of  house  junctions  and  street  gullies  on  main, 
sewers ; a scientific  test  of  Lazonby  old  and 
new  quarry  and  other  stones ; and  lastly,  a 
record  of  municipal  work  in  the  Surveyor’s  de- 
partment in  Carlisle  during  the  past  eleven 
years.  Among  the  other  items  in  the  record 
were  the  reformation  and  repaveraent  of  sixty- 
two  public  streets;  formation  and  paving  of  102. 
private  streets  during  that  period.  The  total 
length  of  streets  reformed  was  nearly  sixteen 
miles,  and  150,740  square  yards  of  new  pave- 
ment bad  been  put  down.  Besides  the  usual, 
sewer  repairs,  fifty-six  new  sewers  had  been 
put  in,  and  many  improvements  made  to  storm 
water  outlets  and  flushing  arrangements  of  the- 
existing  sewers.  Various  improvements  had 
been  effected  in  ventilating  the  sewers.  In 
town  improvements  the  extensive  structure  of 
the  Victoria  Viaduct  had  been  completed,  old 
rookeries  in  Annetwell-street  and  Irishgate 
Browpulled  down,  and  the  streets  there  widened 
and  improved ; White  Hart-lane  was  demolished 
andBank-street'widened,  and  property  in  Fisher- 
street  and  Scotch-street  had  been  acquired 
where  the  new  market  was  being  built.  Up- 
wards of  160,000L  had  been  expended  upon 
purchase  of  property,  new  works,  &c.,  but  over- 
three- fourths  of  that  amount  was  covered  by 
the  Railway  Companies’  contribution,  &c.- 
The  Corporation  owned  some  320  acres  o£ 
grazing  land  in  the  city,  as  well  as  house  and 
shop  and  other  property.  A number  of  mis- 
cellaneous works  were  also  carried  out  in  the 
period  mentioned.  Since  1877  the  sum  of 
34,535L  had  been  borrowed  for  street  re-forma- 
tion works,  6, 2-102.  for  public  slaughter-houses,. 
10,0002.  for  purchase  of  land,  13,7002.  for  pur- 
chase of  pi'oporty  in  Market-place  and  under 
the  Town-hall,  and  30,0002.  for  the  new  markets.. 

The  President  then  invited  discussion  upon 
the  papers. 

Mr.  Escott  opened  the  discussion  by  asking 
Mr.  Walmisley,  in  connexion  with  the  roof  of 
the  market,  how,  with  reference  to  the  spandrel 
girders,  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  seat 
for  the  girder  at  the  top  of  the  column.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  such  extensive  work  as  the 
markets  being  carried  out  in  Carlisle.  They 
seemed  enormous  for  the  size  of  the  town.  With 
reference  to  the  Slaughter-houses,  he  thought 
them  very  nice,  but  did  not  think  there  was- 
enough  width  in  them  for  carrying  on  the 
enormous  slaughtering  that  had  been  men-- 
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Mr.  Pritchard  said  he  hoped  that  they  might 
have  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  a 
fair  copy  of  Mr.  Walmislcy’s  calcnlations  in 
connexion  Tvith  the  roof  of  the  new  market.  He 
thought  both  the  Baths  and  the  Slaughter- 
bonaes  were  a vast  convenience  to  the  place, 
but  he  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Escott  in  his 
strictures  on  the  latter  place.  Mr.  McKie 
bad,  perhivps,  by  his  mechanical  arrangements, 
reduced  the  area  of  the  plan  somewhat  as  com- 
pared with  other  slaughter-houHes  that  he  had 
seen,  hut  be  had  overcome  that  difficulty  by  his 
mechanical  contrivances  for  the  kilbng  and 
dressing  of  the  cattle.  Both  for  ventilation, 
general,  and  mechanical  arrangements  the 
place  appeared  to  be  almost  faultless.  The 
•drainage  appeared  perfect.  He  would  like  to 
know  how  the  sewage  of  Carlisle  was  ntilisedor 
purified,  and  what  screening  chambers  there 
were,  and,  in  conclusion,  said  there  were  few 
cities  that  had  such  a happy  state  of  things  as 
regarded  their  sewers, bouse  drains,  connexions, 
and  methods  of  ventilation  as  Carlisle. 

Mr.  Strachan  gave  a word  of  warning  about  the 
concrete  floors  to  be  used  in  the  markets.  The 
area  was  to  bo  practically  one  piece  of  concrete, 
and  unless  special  precautions  were  taken,  the 
temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions  would 
crack  it.  If  concrete  was  laid  down  in  bays 
.above  10  ft.  square  the  probability  was  that 
they  would  crack  across,  whereas  if  the  bays 
were  smaller,  say  3 ft.  or  4 ft.,  the  cracks  there 
would  be  so  small  and  come  at  the  joints  so 
regnlarly  that  the  whole  would  present  the 
appearance  of  being  perfect.  In  conclusion  he 
made  a reference  to  Mr.  McKie’s  tests  with 
Lazonby  and  other  stones. 

Mr.  Laws,  taking  up  the  question  of  the  test 
cf  stones  given  by  ilr.  McKie,  said  he  could 
not  understand  how  the  Caithness  flags  which 
they  got  now  began  to  split  up  and  to  shell  off 
into  shallow  flats  when  they  absorbed  no  water. 
He  was  aware  that  some  Caithness  stones,  more 
■especially  darkly-coloured  ones,  never  did  break 
up,  but  although  they  wore  longest  they  were 
the  most  dangerous  stones  that  possibly  could 
bo  got.  In  Newcastle,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
was  discarding  them  in  favour  of  Lazonby 
stones,  which  were  much  safer  in  streets  like 
those  of  Newcastle,  with  steep  gradients. 
There  were  only  three  or  four  days  in  the  year 
in  which  Lazonby  stones  were  unpleasant  to 
walk  upon,  whereas  throughout  the  year  they 
found  the  Caithness  ones  dangerous,  and  in 
Newcastle  they  had  had  more  than  once  to  pay 
•compensation  to  persons  slipping  upon  them 
and  breaking  their  legs.  In  conclnsion  be  asked 
some  questions  of  Mr.  Walmisley  ns  to  the 
istrains  on  certain  parts  of  the  roof  through 
variations  in  temperature. 

Mr.  Spencer  also  asked  some  question  having 
•close  relation  to  those  asked  in  conclusion  by 
Mr.  Laws  ; and  proceeded  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  excellent  plan  of  the  Baths,  but  he  would 
like  to  know,  as  the  swimming-baths  were  con- 
structed of  concrete,  whether,  since  the  baths 
were  opened,  there  bad  ever  been  the  slightest 
’indication  of  leakage.  The  Slaughter-houses 
were  really  a boon  to  the  town,  and  he  hoped 
that  all  sanitary  authorities  who  did  not  already 
possess  the  powers  in  private  Acts  would  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  obtaining  such  powers 
to  make  compulsory  the  use  of  slaughter- 
houses (hear,  hear),  because  he  was  afraid 
that  many  authorities  burdened  the  ratepayers 
with  great  expense  by  putting  up  excellent 
slaughter-houses  and  failed  to  induce  those  to 
■use  them  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

Mr.  Ronndthwaite  was  not  struck  with  the 
crampedneas  of  the  killing  - houses  at  the 
.slaughter-houses  mentioned  by  a former  speaker. 
He  thought  they  appeared  to  be  ample.  He 
had  seen  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Bradford,  Leeds, 
and  Manchester  slaughter- honses,  and  he  did 
not  think  any  of  these  places  could  show  a 
hotter  range  of  buildings  for  their  size,  more 
<ompact  or  more  cleanly,  than  those  of  Carlisle. 
He  would  like  to  know  whether  the  automatic 
flushing  chambers  mentioned  were  really  auto- 
matic, because  he  bad  not  found  them  so ; 
whether  any  of  the  batchers  in  the  city  ob- 
jected to  go  to  the  slaughter-houses  ; whether 
they  were  compelled  to  go  there;  and  whether 
the  Authority  had  licensed  any  private 
slaughter-houses  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Creighton  said  that  after  making  many 
inquiries  about  Mr.  Walmisley  they  bad  adopted 
his  roof  for  the  market,  for  they  heard  that  he 
really  was  a competent  man  (applause).  With 
regard  to  the  Baths,  he  believed  that  any  town 
who  wanted  baths  could  not  do  bettor  than 


adopt  the  plan  of  Carlisle.  The  concrete  work 
was  going  on  all  right,  and  the  baths  were  so 
constructed  that  one  could  walk  round  them  in 
the  galleries  underneath,  and  if  anything  went 
wrong  they  could  easily  be  put  right.  He  did 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  criticised  the 
killing-rooms  at  the  slaughter-houses,  and,  with 
reference  to  the  flags  to  be  used  in  towns,  his 
experience  and  the  experience  of  Carlisle  was 
that  there  was  no  flag  in  the  world  like  Lazonby. 
It  was  rather  an  invidious  thing  to  say,  but  on 
coming  into  town  by  train  on  damp  mornings 
he  found  water  standing  a quarter  of  an  inch 
deep  on  Caithness  flags,  but  when  he  got  on  to 
Carlisle  streets  he  found  them  dry.  They  in 
Carlisle  were  very  much  obliged  to  the  Associa- 
tion for  visiting  them,  and  were  proud  to  see 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  an  old  citizen. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said 
he  did  not  remember  a single  meeting  at  which 
the  papers  read  deserved  greater  attention, 
because  they  were  teeming  with  iuformation. 
They  .believed  that  by  this  information  and 
discussion  they  were  doing  a great  good. 
Reviewing  the  papers  and  discussion,  he  said 
he  thought  it  was  an  unusual  thing  for  them  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  criticising  works  in  the 
state  in  which  they  found  them  in  Carlisle, 
because,  supposing  that  the  criticisms  upon  the 
huge  roof  of  the  new  market,  which  was  a moat 
important  one,  had  been  of  a very  adverse 
character,  it  would  have  raised  the  question  in 
the  minds  of  the  Corporation  as  to  whether 
they  were  properly  advised.  He  was  sure  that 
members  of  the  Association  would  always  exer- 
cise a wise  discretion  in  criticising  works  of 
which  they  onlj’  had  a slight  knowledge  from 
a day’s  visit  as  set  against  the  views  of  the 
responsible  officers  of  any  Corporation  advising 
on  such  matters.  He  paid  a high  compliment 
to  Mr.  Walmisley’s  skill  as  an  engineer,  and 
said  he  believed  the  engineers  had  been  well 
advised  in  consulting  him  on  such  an  important 
snbject.  He  asked  Mr.  Hepworth  if  he  had 
any  plana  from  which  the  Baths  were  built  to 
allow  these  to  be  published  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Association  along  with  his  paper.  He 
was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  baths  were 
constructed  of  concrete,  and  that  the  wall  of 
the  baths  were  only  2 ft.  thick,  and  absolutely 
water-tight.  He  was  certain  this  conld  not  be 
the  case  if  it  were  not  for  the  lining  with  the 
white  tiles.  He  was  exceedingly  pleased  with 
the  Slaughter-honses,  which  were  excellent 
examples  of  their  kind.  Mr.  McKie’s  paper  on 
the  municipal  work  gave  very  interesting  details 
as  showing  what  had  been  accomplished  by  an 
enterprising  Corporation, and  was  a credit  to  the 
Council  and  city  of  Carlisle,  and  something  that 
one  could  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  a town  of  its 
size.  To  the  Councillors  of  the  city  he  said,  “Do 
not  think  you  have  got  the  market  too  large. 
Do  not  grudge  the  expense  upon  them,  for  you 
may  depend  upon  it  yon  are  riding  on  the  right 
side,  and  in  twenty  years  hence  you  will  not 
regret  it”  (applause).  There  would  be  very 
few  markets  in  the  North  of  England  to  com- 
pare with  it.  While  pointing  out  that  Mr. 
McKie’s  test  with  stones  was  conducted  thirty 
years  ago,  yet  he  confessed  that  the  best  test 
for  stones  was  the  wear  and  tear  of  ordinary 
traffic  (hear,  hear).  One  point  touched  upon 
by  Mr.  McKie  was  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers. 
Open  gratings  were  very  much  objected  to  in 
many  towns,  being  complained  of  as  a nuisance, 
and  Mr.  McKie  was  in  the  right  direction  when 
he  got  the  owners  of  high  chimneys  to  allow 
the  ventilation  to  pass  through  them.  In 
Carlisle,  in  1855,  he  believed,  they  were  the 
first  to  start  that  method.  It  was,  therefore,  of 
the  greatest  possible  interest  to  know  what  was 
the  result  in  Carlisle  in  following  np  this 
system,  and  he  hoped  Mr.  McKie  would  com- 
municate that  to  the  Association.  Another 
point  of  interest  would  be  if  Mr.  McKie  would 
say  what  has  been  done  with  regard  to  the 
utilisation  of  the  sewage  since  the  sewers  were 
laid  down. 

Mr.  Walmisley  replied  upon  the  discussion, 
so  fai  as  it  affected  his  pajier,  and  gave  per- 
mission to  publish  the  details  of  his  calculations 
for  the  roof  of  the  market  if  the  Association 
thonght  fit.  From  the  plans  in  the  Chamber 
he  gave  the  members  the  information  asked  for. 
As  regarded  the  concrete  floor,  he  explained 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  that.  With 
regard  to  the  spandrel  girders,  all  that  he  had 
to  do  was  to  provide  sufficient  bearing  area  to 
take  the  reaction  of  the  girder.  As  long  as  the 
columns  remained  in  position,  there  was  no  fear 
of  the  girders  slipping. 
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Mr.  McKie,  in  replying  to  the  criticisms  on 
his  paper,  said  the  killing-houses  were  wide 
enough  for  the  slaughtering  he  had  mentioned 
in  his  paper, — 168  beasts  and  700  sheep  in  a day. 
With  reference  to  hia  tests  of  stones,  he  said 
regarding  the  Caithness  flag  it  depended  where 
they  get  them.  If  they  got  top  rock  or  inferior 
rock  it  would  laminato  off,  but  in  Carlisle  they 
had  had  some  down  for  more  than  twenty-tw'O 
years,  and  there  were  very  few  of  them  that 
had  gone  down.  The  skin  of  a Lazonby  flag  was 
not  thicker  than  his  finger-nail,  and  the  skin  had 
been  found  to  resist  for  sixty  years  in  Carlisle. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  get  flags  from  Lazonby 
as  they  used  to  get  them  thirty  years  ago. 
Whole  mountains  bad  been  rooted  out,  and  they 
now  got  a secondary  flag.  The  automatic 
flushing-chambers  he  had  found  to  go  on  very 
well,  but  they  required  to  be  attended  to  once  a 
week.  Flushing  the  sewers  he  thought  to  be  a 
very  important  thing,  and  he  kept  a man  doing 
nothing  else.  He  abominated  traps;  they  must 
be  carefully  pat  in  and  carefully  attended  to. 

Mr.  Hepworth  then  replied  upon  the  discus- 
sion on  his  paner,  and  said,  with  respect  to  the 
porosity  of  concrete,  that  when  be  wanted  to 
make  a tank  tight  he  had  generally  succeeded. 
Id  the  baths  there  were  one  or  two  traces  of 
water  leakages,  but  so  small  that  they  would 
not  lessen  the  water  in  the  tanks  of  the  S'vim- 
ming  baths  half  an  inch  per  week.  He  attri- 
buted these  leakages  to  the  cracking  of  the 
concrete  at  particular  places. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  readers 
of  the  papers,  and  also  to  the  Mayor  for  the  use 
of  the  Council  Chamber,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to 
be  held  in  London  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  next,  the  12tb,  13th,  and  14th  July, 
at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great 
George-atreet,  Westminster  (by  kind  permis- 
sion). The  followiug  is  the  programme  : — 

Thursday,  12th  July. — 12  (noon),  General 
Meeting;  nnual  Report;  General  Business, 
«fcc.  ; Address  by  the  President  (Mr.  E.  B. 
Ellice  Clark).  1‘30  p.m.,  Adjournment  for 
Luncheon.  2'30  p.m.,  Papers  and  Disenssious  : 
” Back  Streets,  Lanes,  and  Alleys,”  by  Mr.  H. 
U.  McKie,  Carlisle;  “Average  Meter  System,” 
by  Mr.  G.  R.  Strachan,  Chelsea;  “Ten 
Years’  Experience  of  the  Shone  System,”  by 
Lt-Col.  Jones,  Y.C.,  Wrexham.  4’30  p.m., 
Adjournment  to  visit  the  drainage  works  at  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  7 for  7'30  p.m..  Annual 
Dinner  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant.  Piccadilly. 

Friday,  13th  July. — 9T5  a.ni.,  Dejellneratthe 
Hotel  Metropole  (by  invitation)  ; after  which 
visit  Messrs.  Jennings’s  Works  at  Stangate, 
Lambeth.  11'30  a.m.,  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers:  Discussion  on  Lt.-Col.  Jones’s  Paper ; 
also  the  following  Papers  and  Discussions 
thereon  : “ Electric  Fire  Alarms,”  by  Mr.  T.  Do 
C.  Meade,  Hornsey ; “Water  Supply,”,  by  Mr. 
W.  Santo  Crimp,  Wimbledon;  and  “ The  Purifi- 
cation of  Sewage  by  Electricity : Notes  and 
Experiments,”  by  Mr.  W.  Webster,  F.C.S. 
2 p.m.,  Adjournment;  Luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria-street,  Westminster  (by  in- 
vitation), after  which  visits  will  be  paid  to 
The  Lucigen  Light  Works  (Page-street,  West- 
minster), and  Brin’s  Oxygen  Works,  West- 
minster, where  at  4 p.m.  carriages  will  attend 
to  convey  the  party  to  visit  the  New  Battersea 
Bridge  Works. 

Saturday,  14th  July. — 11  a.m.,  Members  will 
embark  on  board  the  Ctipid,  or  other  steamer 
(kindly  provided  by  the  President,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Ellice-CIark),  at  the  Temple  Pier,  and  proceed 
down  the  river,  inspecting  the  Tower  Bridge; 
the  Greenwich  Ferry  (Mr.  J.  Standfield, 
M.Tnst.C.E.,  will  receive  the  party  and  explain 
the  Works  here)  ; and  the  New  Outfall  Works 
at  Barking,  where  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  C.B., 
will  receive  the  members  and  explain  the 
Works,  and  where  Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.,  the 
Contractors  for  the  Works,  invite  the  members 
to  luncheon.  Leave  Barking  at  4 p.m.,  arriving 
at  the  Temple  Pier  at  5 p.m. 


Technical  Education  for  Blacksmiths. 
The  Blacksmiths’  Company  will  shortly  hold  an 
exhibition  of  work  exemplifying  the  trade  of 
a blacksmith.  Prizes  will  be  offered,  and  com- 
petition is  invited  amongst  journeymen  and 
apprentices.  Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  W.  B.  Garrett,  C.C.,  clerk  to  the 
company,  16,  Water-lane. — City  Press. 
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AROHyEOLOGICAL  societies. 

British  Archmological  Association.  — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  association  will  com- 
mence at  Glasgow,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  on  the  27th  of  August.  There 
is  a strong  local  committee  of  reception,  over  a 
hundred  in  number,  of  which  the  Sheriff  of 
Lanarkshire  is  chairman,  and  the  Hon.  Sir 
James  King,  LL.D.,  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow, 
is  vice-chairman.  Visits  will  be  paid  to  tlie 
Cathedral,  the  Bishop’s  Castle,  and  the  Hun- 
■Leriau  Museum,  Glasgow;  also  to  Bannock- 
burn, Stirling,  Rothesay  Castle  and  Bute, 
Linlithgow  Palace,  Dunblane  Cathedral,  Paisley 
Abbey,  Bothwell  Castle,  Lanark,  and  many 
other  places  of  antiquarian  interest. 

Royal  Archa:ological  Institv.te  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. — The  annual  congress  of  tliis 
institute  will  have  its  headquarters  at  Leam- 
ington, where  the  opening  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  August  7th. 


ENGINEERS’  CL.iIMS  FOR  PRO- 
FESSIONAL SERVICES. 

DENTON  V.  THE  HENDON  BCRAL  SANITARY 
AUTHORITY. 

In  the  Westminster  County  Court,  last  week,  the 
<5aso  of  Denton  v.  The  Hendon  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  which  was  an  action  for  the  recovery  of 
•certain  professional  charges  in  respect  of  getting 
reafJy  and  giving  evidence  at  a Local  Government 
Board  inquiry  at  Hendon,  was  tried  by  his  Honour 
Judge  Bayloy.  The  claim  was  for  14/.  lls.  Mr. 
Rawlinson  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr. 
Hargreaves  for  tho  defendants. 

From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  it 
appeared  that  in  the  early  part  of  1SS7  Mr.  Soames, 
the  solicitor  to  the  defendants,  called  upon  his  firm 
.and  arranged  that  ho  should  give  evidence  in  respect 
to  the  scheme  which  their  engineer  had  prepared  /or 
the  drainage  of  Edgware  and  Stanmore.  Ho  told 
Mr.  Soames  that  his  charges  would  be  20/.  for  the 
report,  and  10/.  10s.  for  each  day’s  evidence, 
and  21.  2a.  a day  for  attending  counsel.  He 
did  the  work  required  of  him,  but,  un- 
fortunately for  the  defendants,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  decided  against  the  scheme.  He 
had  received  a cheque  for  21/.  That  left  a 
balance  due  to  him  of  14/.  14s.  Cross-examined, 
he  said  that  no  mention  was  made  to  him  that  the 
bill  would  be  taxed. 

_ Mr.  Hargreaves,  for  the  defence,  submitted  in  the 
first  place  that  notice  of  thi.s  action  had  not  been 
given  under  the  260th  Section  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  and  also  that  the  action  should  have  been  com- 
menced within  six  months  of  tho  debt  becoming 
due. 

His  Honour  decided  against  the  defendants  on 
‘both  points. 

Mr.  Hargreaves  said  that  the  inquiry,  which  was 
an  abortive  one,  cost  about  400/.  for  professional 
witnesses,  and  they  had  paid  the  plaintiffs  all  they 
were  entitled  to.  That  was  all  the  taxing-master 
had  allowed.  Mr.  Soames  understood  that  21/.  was 
to  be  all  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to. 

Counsel’s  statement  was  borne  out  by  Mr.  Soames. 

His^  Honour  in  the  end  gave  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  tho  amount  claimed,  with  costs,  and 
refused  to  stay  execution. 

There  was  also  a case  in  which  Messrs.  Law  & 
Chattorton  were  tho  plaintifl's,  and  they  claimed 
15/.  15s.,  thebalanceof  professional  fees  in  respect 
to  the  same  matter,  and  judgment  was  given  for 
■them  with  costs,  and  stay  of  execution  refused. 


SWINDON  LOCAL  BOARD  COMPETITION. 

Silt, — We  should  be  glad  to  have  any  information 
as  to  the  “ Swindon  Local  Board  Competition.” 
We  saw  that  Professor  Roger  Smith  had  been 
appointed  assessor,  but  up  to  now  have  seen  nothing 
as  to  the  result. 

We  may,  however,  mention,  that  we  have  heard 
from  very  good  authority  at  Swindon  that  the 
designs  have  been  reduced  to  three,  one  of  which  is 
by  a local  architect.  Newman  & Newman. 


LINOLEUM  ON  FLOORS. 

Sin,— In  reference  to  tho  letter  of  “ T.  J.”  in  the 
Builder  of  the  23rd  ult.  [p.  4531,  and  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Laud,  30th  ult.  [p.  4iD|,  our  experience  is, 
that  if  the  timber  and  Hooring  be  free  from  in- 
cipient dry  rot,  linoleum  or  oil-cloth  may  with 
safety  be  covered  all  over  the  floor,  provided  the 
space  underneath  be  free  from  damp  and  the  venti- 
lation thereof  be  thorough  (and  ihrouffh).  We 
were  asked  to  advise  in  a case  in  which  a new  base- 
ment wood-floor  became  so  utterly  rotten  within 
twelve  months  that  the  boards  gave  way  under  foot 
whilst  walking  over  it ; this  was  entirely  covered 
with  linoleum,  but  the  builder  had  omitted  the 
ventilation,  which,  being  supplied,  removed  tho 
cause  of  the  decay.  A new  floor  was  laid  some  ten 
years  since  and  covered  with  linoleum,  and  so 
remains  to  this  day. 


In  another  case,  extensive  basement  floors  were 
covered  with  oil-cloth,  and  have  remained  for  many 
years  without  any  evidence  of  rot,  but  the  surface 
under  is  covered  with  Portland  cement  concrete, 
trowelled  smooth  on  top,  which  prevents  damp 
rising  from  the  earth  (asjihalte  over  concrete  would 
be  better).  The  basement  extends  only  to  the  back 
part  of  the  premises.  To  provide  efficient  ventila- 
tion, a sufficient  number  of  air  bricks  have  been 
placed  in  the  back  wall,  and  to  satisfy  the  condition 
of  through  ventilation,  there  are  no  continuous 
sleeper  walls,  but  sleeper  piers  only.*  Earthenware 
pipss  are  carried  up  to  communicate  the  lower  space 
under  the  basement  floor  with  the  higher  space 
under  the  ground-floor  of  the  front  portion  of  the 
premises,  which  also  has  a sufficient  number  of  air- 
bricks in  the  front  wall,  so  that  air  can  pns.s 
through  from  back  to  front,  and  vice  versA.  Ad- 
joining this  portion  of  the  promises  was  a wooden 
stair,  to  which  the  alterations  did  not  extend  ; the 
basement  landing  of  the  stair  had  a space  under 
which  was  not  covered  with  concrete  (but  was  not 
particularly  damp),  and  was  enclosed  in  and  cut  off 
from  tho  ventilated  portion  of  the  floor.  The 
woodwork  of  this,  rotted  within  two  years,  was 
reinstated,  and  fitted  with  two  small  brass  gratings 
projecting  their  thickness  above  the  surface,  so  as 
to  be  flush  with  the  oilcloth,  and  has  remained  for 
seven  years  without  giving  further  trouble. 

In  another  case,  all  the  floors  in  the  house,  except 
those  of  the  basomeot,  are  covered  with  oilcloth,  to 
satisfy  a whim  of  the  owner  and  occupier,  loose 
carpets  being  laid  over.  This  has  been  so  without 
ill  effect  for  over  twenty  years.  There  is  no  special 
ventilation  between  ceilings  and  floors  of  tho  upper 
stories,  but  the  spaces  being  thoroughly  dry  the 
ventilation  becomes  of  less  importance,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  now  lime  plaster  of  ceilings  is 
pervious  enough  and  sufficiently  absorbent  to 
maintain  the  enclosed  air  in  a proper  hygrometric 
condition. 

In  a novY  building  the  ventilation  of  the  space 
under  the  floor  which  is  next  to  the  ground  may  be 
much  assisted  by  carrying  up  a separate  ventilating 
flue  therefrom  in  the  chimney-stack. 

Caro  should  be  taken  to  exclude  damp  from 
external  basement  walls.  A.  & C.  Harston. 

15,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. 


Sir, — Your  correspondent,  T.  J.”  [p.  453  of 
the  Builder  for  June  23],  has  brought  to  notice, 
with  regard  to  linoleum,  oil-cloth,  and  all  those 
impervious  floor  - coverings,  the  fact  of  rotton, 
or  partially  rotten  floors,  frequently  following 
their  adoption.  It  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  a variety 
of  causes,  but  in  all  of  them  imprisoned  damp 
is  the  prime  mover.  Often  floors  are  scrubbed 
after  house  decoration  is  completed,  and  the  floor, 
covering,  of  whatever  sort,  hurriedly  put  down 
before  the  floor  has  a chance  to  dry  properly.  A 
second  reason  is  most  probably  the  chief  one,  viz., 
the  “ sweating  ” of  the  under  side  of  the  material 
in  damp  weather.  This  points  to  the  need  of 
manufRcturers  altering  the  style  of  their  produc- 
tions, so  as  to  make  them  of  a honeycomb  pattern,  ■ 
or  approaching  tho  style  of  cocoa  matting  or  open- 
work carpeting,  as  the  present  style  of  make  in 
all  tbo.sa  materials  I have  mentioned,  with  other 
similar,  is  very  prejudicial  to  wood  flooring. 

Trusting  these  remarks  may  lead  to  practical 
improvements,  Decorator. 


<§tubcnt*s  Column. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE.— I. 

■ AVING  in  a previous  series  of  articles 
gone  pretty  fully  into  the  structure 
and  characteristics  of  natural  stones, 
we  have  thought  that  a detailed  investigation 
of  tho  methods  that  have  been  employed  in 
producing  Artificial  Stone,  and  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  various  products  of  this  kind,  may 
be  a useful  and  appropriate  supplement  to  the 
subject  of  Building  Stones. 

The  production  of  artificial  stone  has  long 
been  the  object  of  strenuous  effort  and  unre- 
mitting experiment  on  the  part  of  a large 
number  of  inventors,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  some  instances  encouraging 
success  has  crowned  their  efforts.  Like  the 
natural  material  which  they  strive  to  imitate, 
artificially-formed  stones  may  be  of  all  quali- 
ties, from  very  bad  to  effective  and  good. 
Whether  a good  stone  formed  artificially,  and 
which  is  equal  in  strength,  hardness,  worka- 
bility, resistance  to  chemical  action,  &c.,  to  the 
kindred  natural  product,  will  withstand  the 
action  of  time  as  well  or  better  than  the  latter, 
time  alone  can  prove.  There  can  be  in  many 
instances  no  chemical  reasons  for  doubting  that 
such  stone  will  resist  its  influence  as  well  as 
the  most  resistant  rocks  formed  in  Naenre’s 
laboratory ; yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  quickly-formed  products  of  the 
manufacturer  and  experimentalist,  although 
they  may  in  chemical  compositiou,  outward 
appearance,  and  in  other  physical  chai’acters 
equal  or  even  excel  some  similar  but  naturally 


formed  product,  will  after  lapse  of  time  exhibit 
weak  points  or  defects  which  are  not  observable 
in  the  latter,  which  has  been,  as  a rule,  more 
deliberately  formed,  and  has  been  allowed 
countless  ages  in  which  its  constituents  may  be- 
come completely  united,  its  molecules  arranged 
in  natm*al  and  stable  positions,  and  its  characte- 
ristic properties  developed.  We  propose  in  this 
article  to  indicate  what  has  been  done  in  this 
department  of  building  economy,  and  although 
many  of  tiie  methods  which  will  be  mentioned 
are  of  little  general  utility,  they  may  be  useful  in 
pointing  the  moral,  that  it  is  eminently  desirable 
that  persons  experimenting  in  this  direction 
should,  at  any  rate,  possess  a rudimentary 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  a practical 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  cements  and 
building  stones,  and  their  behaviour  under 
various  circumstances. 

To  summarise  this  important  subject,  the 
examination  of  the  specifications  of  more  than 
. three  hundred  patents  from  the  year  1724  to 
the  present  time  has  been  necessary,  as  well  as 
careful  reference  to  the  technical  literature  of 
the  subject,  so  that  the  labour  entailed  has  been 
considerable,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  some 
points  of  importance  have  been  overlooked.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  this  attempt  to  bring 
together  the  recorded  results  of  tho  labours  of 
many  practical  and  some  unpractical  men,  may 
be  of  service  and  of  interest  to  all  working  at 
this  problem. 

A leading  member  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment gave  expression  not  long  since  to  the 
opinion  that  gi*ammar  was  an  unimportant 
matter  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  any  English  is  good  enough  for  such 
a document.  The  same  opinion  seems  to 
possess  the  minds  of  patent  agents  and 
patentees  as  regards  their  specifications,  to 
judge  from  the  atrocious  rigmarole  that  is  used 
in  many  of  them  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  the 
invention  and  the  claims  of  the  patentee. 

In  order  to  enable  the  mass  of  matter  before 
us  to  be  dealt  with  the  more  systematically  wo 
propose  to  divide  the  subject  into  twelve 
sections  or  classes  as  follows  : — 

1.  Vitrified  or  glassy  stone. 

2.  Semi-vitrified  stone. 

3.  Articles  and  surfaces  composed  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  which  have  been  hardened  or  treated 
in  order  to  produce  the  appoarance  and  effect  of 
a more  durable  stone. 

4.  Compounds  containing  organic  matter  as  a 
prominent  ingredient. 

5.  Concretes  or  compounds  in  which  lime, 
hydraulic  cement,  sand  and  pebble,  or  broken 
stone  are  the  chief  ingredients. 

C.  Stones  which  utilise  some  residual  by- 
product or  waste  material  from  manufacturing, 
mining,  or  quarrying  operations. 

7.  Stones  in  which  silicates  are  used  as  the 
cementing  material. 

8.  Asphaltic  and  tar  containing  stones. 

9.  Treatment  of  natural  stone  previously  cut 
to  the  desired  form  so  as  to  produce  an  appear- 
ance resembling  some  more  ornamental,  costly, 
or  durable  stone. 

10.  Methods  of  hardening  or  accelerating  the 
induration  of  artificial  stone  mixtures  by  ex- 
posure to  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases. 

11.  Special  devices,  mechanical  in  their 
nature,  for  more  rapidly  and  completely  harden- 
ing the  artificial  stone  or  for  building  together 
structures  formed  therefrom. 

12.  Stones  not  included  in  the  above  classes, 
in  which  one  ingredient,  such  as  sulphur, 
asbestos,  magnesium  compounds,  &c.,  is  the 
prevailing  feature. 

This  classification  is  not  proposed  as  an 
absolutely  satisfactory  one,  but  is  merely 
adopted,  as  already  said,  to  enable  us  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  a more  systematic  manner. 
In  some  cases  the  stone  might  be  included 
in  more  than  one  of  the  above  divisions,  and 
where  that  is  so  it  is  placed  in  the  division 
that  its  main  characteristics  seem  to  favour 
most. 


Model  By-Laws  for  Sheffield. — A pi*o- 
posal  for  the  adoption  of  new  by-laws  has  been 
for  some  time  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Shefileld  Corporation,  but  the  elaborate  code 
prepared  by  the  Highway  Committee  has 
collapsed.  The  last  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  decided  that  many  of  the  proposed  new 
by-laws  were  not  adapted  for  use  in  Sheffield, 
and  the  scheme  was  dropped.  Some  of  them 
had  been  protested  against  by  the  Council  of 
the  Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

3,950,  Domestic  Fireplaces.  J.  Inshaw. 

According  to  this  invention,  an  iron  baffle-plate 
works  on  centres  in  an  iron  frame  supported  on  the 
back  part  of  the  brickwork,  on  which  the  plate, 
when  let  down  to  an  angle  of  45“,  rests.  This  plate 
prevents  the  heat  going  at  once  up  the  due,  and 
reflects  it  to  the  front.  The  plate,  however,  in  the 
event  of  the  fire  being  required  to  burn  up  rapidly, 
can  be  drawn  forward  and  used  as  a blower.  The 
sliape  of  the  plate  and  its  position  is  determined  by 
the  shape  of  the  grate. 

10,0-42,  Roofing  Material.  A Boult. 

According  to  this  inventor,  the  squares  or  flags 
composing  the  paving  (.tic)  of  the  roof  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  hydraulic  or  Portland  cement  and  sand, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  a mixture  of  hydraulic 
lime.  The  whole  is  slightly  damped  and  sub- 
mitted to  hydraulic  pressure  in  special  moulds. 
Some  three  days  after  moulding  the  squares  are 
immersed  in  water  for  a few  hours  for  the  perfect 
union  of  the  component  parts.  The  squares  form  a 
butt-joint  on  one  side  and  a lap-joint  on  the  other. 
The  frame  of  the  roof  consists  entirely  of  double- 
channel  or  H-section  irons,  on  which  are  placed 
angle-irons  with  tho  angle  downwards  resting  in 
suitable  chairs.  The  squares  or  flags  are  placed  on 
these  angle-irons,  the  irons  being  laid  down  at  such 
distances  that  the  butt-joints  of  the  squares  are 
immediately  above  them,  and  they  thus  form 
gutters  for  any  water  which  might  filter  through  the 
joints. 

10,132,  Spiral  Tubes,  Chimney-pota,  Terra- 
Cotta  Mouldings,  <ic.  H.  L.  Doulton  and  M. 
Marshall. 

According  to  this  specification,  tubes  or  rods  of 
any  cross-section,  and  in  spiral  form,  are  made  by 
expressing  plastic  clay-earth  through  a spirally- 
formed  die  of  the  cross-section  and  pitch  required. 
Some  articles  may  be  made  with  the  central  portion 
of  a spiral  form,  and  with  a head  and  foot  separately 
moulded,  and  caused  to  adhere  to  them  before 
burning,  and  by  applying  figures  or  ornament  in  this 
way,  undercut  work  can  readily  be  produced  which 
otherwise  could  only  bo  made  at  considerable 
expense.  For  chemical  manufacturers,  evaporation 
or  condensation  tubes  or  rods  of  pottery-ware  may 
be  made  by  this  method,  obtaining  increased  con- 
densing area  in  the  same  cubic  space. 

10,361,  Ventilation  of  Sewera.  J.  Phillips. 

This  inventor,  in  a long  specification,  describes 
the  means  of  accomplishing  tho  purposes  of  this 
invention,  which  are  (1)  to  divide  tho  sewers  into 
separate  sections  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  currents  in 
them  from  travelling  to  the  adjoining  sections;  (2) 
to  take  copious  streams  of  fresh  air  from  the  streets 
down  the  manhole  shafts  into  tho  separate  sections 
at  their  lower  ends  ; and  (3)  to  discharge  the  air 
currents  in  the  separate  sections  from  their  upper 
ends  into  the  atmosphere  above  the  houses.  A 
system  of  syphons,  traps,  and  ventilating  covers  are 
fitted  with  this  view.* 

10,376,  Stovo  Grates.  C.  H.  Perrot,  A. 
Habershorn,  and  J.  C.  Richmond. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  interior  portion 
of  tho  grate,  that  containing  the  fire,  can  bo  drawn 
forward  or  pushed  backwards  as  desired,  or  removed 
^together  from  tho  grate.  The  lower  e<lges  of  the 
sides  of  the  interior  or  back  metal  slide  across  the 
fixed  back  strap  of  the  piece  of  metal  that  connects 
together  the  legs  of  the  stovo  front.  To  prevent 
the  interior  from  being  drawn  too  far  forward,  lugs 
are  fitted  projecting  from  the  back,  but  which,  on 
slightly  raising  the  interior,  allow  of  the  grate 
being  removed  from  the  remainder  of  the  stove. 

5,339,  Apparatus  for  Lifting  Doors.  C. 
Bradbury. 

_To  lift  up  doors  in  order  to  give  access  to  the 
hinges  for  lubrication  and  such  like  purposes,  tho 
inventor  uses  a bent  lever,  to  one  arm  of  which  the 
band  can  he  applied,  the  other  arm  of  which  has  a 
roller  mounted  on  a pin,  and  a blade  is  also  affixed. 
The  blade  being  passed  under  tho  door,  the  handle 
being  upright,  it  is  then  pulled  down,  the  leverage 
lifting  the  door  for  any  desired  purpose. 

5,975,  Heat  Radiating  Mantel.  E.  Berliner. 

The  mantel  which  is  the  subject  of  this  invention, 
while  being  to  all  appearances  similar  to  ordinary 
mantels,  and  ornamented  and  embellished  in  any 
desired  way,  has  a hollow  space  above  and  on  each 
side  of  the  grate  ; and  tho  entire  face  or  front  wall 
of  this  hollow  space  is  of  metal,  and  constitutes  a 
heat-radiating  surface  of  large  area. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOB  PATENTS. 

June  22. — 9,138,  F.  Gibbons,  Fan-light  Openers. 
June2S. — 9,163,  T.  Twyford,  Water-closets. — 
9,176,  C.  Duplany,  Fireproof  Curtains  for  Theatres 
and  other  Buildings. 

June  25.-9,217,  E.  Eite  and  H.  Gooch,  Fasteners 
for  Doors,  Door  and  Window-Sashes. — 9,234,  J. 
Cartland,  Bolts  for  Doors,  ic. 


* These  arrangements  were  fully  deacribexl  and 
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June^Q. — 9,273,  C.  Bennett,  Laying  and  Fasten- 
ing Wooden  Flooring. — 9,274,  B.  Lane,  Window- 
sashes. — 9,2S8,  H.  Lyons,  Polishing  or  Enamelling 
Wood,  Cement,  &c. — 9,301,  L.  White,  jun.  and 
others,  Window  or  Ventilator  Movements.— 9,317, 
R.  Stephens,  Fastenings  for  Casement  Windows, 
&c.  — 9,343,  F.  Hodges,  Mitreing  Bench  and  Vice. 

^it7ie27. — 9,360,  5.  & W.  Cormack,  Ventilators, 
&c. — 9,388,  A.  Ramsden,  Sewer,  and  other  Pipe 
Joints. — 9,400,  G.  Ulbing,  Waxing  Floors. 

June  28. — 9,409,  J.  Saunders,  Sash  Fasteners. 
— 9,442,  M.  Lausdell,  Set-squares,  T-Squares,  kc. — 
9,460,  C.  Kinslow,  Adjustable  Mulet  Gauge,  for 
Carpenters  aud  Joiners. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

7,027,  J.  Wolloms,  Window  F.astenings. — 7,502, 
A.  Oakden  and  W.  Sharpe,  Paint  Burning  off 
Stoves. — 7,664,  H.  Fearon,  Fireproof  Floors. — 
7,820,  T.  Shelley,  Glazing  Roofs,  Sides,  &c.,  of 
Railway  Stations,  Conservatories,  &c. — 8,007,  A.. 
Dichmont,  Combined  Sliding  Sash  and  French 
Windows. — 8,270,  C.  Ellis,  Ventilators. — 8,309,  J. 
Mulligan,  Chimney  or  Ventilating  Caps. — 8,313,  P. 
Walker,  Ventilating  Rooms  and  Buildings. — 8,391, 
J.  Craig,  Fluah-out  Water-closet  Basins. — 8,472,  E. 
Whibley,  Guide  Fence  to  Band-saw  Machines,  kc. 
— 8,562,  J.  Osgerbyand  J.  Lea,  Chimney  Tops. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoiition  for  Tiro  Montht. 

8,917,  T.  Truss,  Cowls  for  Chimneys  and  Venti- 
lating Shafts. — 10,511,  W.  Swettenham,  Automatic 
Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets. — 10,530,  J. 
James  and  F.  Ransome,  Furnaces  for  Burning 
Hydraulic  Lime,  Cement,  kc. — 10,550,  J.  Rickard, 
TipWagons  and  Carts.  — 11,508,  R.  Harrison,  Open- 
ing, Closing,  and  Adjusting  Fanlights,  Sashes,  ^cc. 
— 11,624,  J.  Hanna  and  T.  Shillington,  Stoves. — 
7,534,  L.  Buffington,  Construction  of  Iron  Build- 
ings.— 7,751,  H.  Brener  and  Others,  Window  Sill. 
— 7,774,  J.  Dunn,  Stays  for  Casements,  Fanlights, 
kc. — 7,792,  A.  Ford,  Sliding  Doors. — 7,858,  L. 
Bommer,  Spring  Hinges. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


June  25. 

By  CuiffwocK,  Galswortut,  & Co. 

Leicestor-acjuiire — 1,  Lisle-street,  freehold  £1,690 

5,  Lisle-sireet,  and  22,  Wardour-street,  freehold...  6,070 

6 and  7,  Lisle-street,  freehold  4,110 

Putney — 48,  Charlwood-road,  62  years,  ground-rent 

£5.  58 200 

High-street— Langston's  yard  and  stabling,  loi 

years,  ground-rent  £25  200 

By  Fuller  & Fullbr. 

Kensal  Green— 51,  Raven.sworth-road,  freehold  290 

Hurlesdon — 1,  Fortune  Villas,  76  years,  ground-rent 

£5 240 

By  WlLLATS  &,  ClIARI.TOX. 

Stroud  Green— 26,  Ennis-road,  79  years,  ground- 

rent  £6.  lOs 210 

By  C.  R.  Cross. 

Hammersmith  — 211,  Goldhank  - road,  55  years, 

ground-rent  £l  555 

By  Gbbbx  & Sox  (of  Hammersmith). 

Notting-hiU— 22,  Crescent-road,  freehold 230 

13  and  16,  Charles-street,  53  years,  ground-rent 

£8 400 

1 to  6,  Pbcenii-place,  aud  a range  of  stabling,  65 

years,  ground-rent  £23  1,050 

Paddington — 18,  Hyde  Park-squarc-mews,  -47  years, 

ground-rent  £2  300 

Peckhiim  Rye — 76,  Maitcd-road,  87  years,  ground- 

rent  £5 150 

By  Thomas  Pater  & MtiBS. 

Eaton  Socon,  Beds — The  Eaton  Socon  Brewery  and 

plant,  freehold,  and  twenty  trading  houses  6,000 


JrxB  26. 

By  Day  & Sox. 

Maidstone,  near — Freehold  fruit  land,  9a.  2r.  20p.,,,  1,250 

Little  Ivy  Mill,  and  14a.  Ir.  9p.,  freehold 2,300 

Six  freehold  cottages  720 

Freehold  enclosures  of  land,  51a.  Or.  3p 3,000 

Two  freehold  cottages 300 

By  A.  & A.  Field. 

East  India-road — 7,  Pigott-street,  49  years,  ground- 

rent  £4 330 

City — 9,  Mansell-street,  freehold 1,210 

By  Baxter,  P.vyxe,  & Leppeb. 

Kent,  Birchwood- Fruit  land,  21a.  3r.  14p.,  free- 
hold   2,750 

Two  freehold  cottages  and  fruit  laud,  6 acres  1,110 

Sidcup — 9 to  15,  Crayfield-tcrrace,  freehold 1,250 

1 to  B,  Nash  Cottages,  freehold  750 

Eltham— 1 to  fi.  Well  Hall  Villas,  freehold 1,260 

116  to  118,  High-street,  freehold 1,130 

1,  2,  and  3,  Park  View  Cottages,  freehold 520 

St.  Mary  Cray — 1 to  -4,  Shsftesbury-terraee,  free- 
hold   2,220 

Two  freehold  houses  in  High-street 525 

Anglesea-road — Four  freehold  cottages 815 

1 to  6,  Myrtle  Cottages,  freehold 1,070 

Derry  Downs— Two  villa  residences,  freehold 7-10 

St.  Paul’s  Cray — Holly  Lodge,  72  years,  ground-rent 

£7.  lOs 290 

Foot's  Cray — Ground-rent  of  £27,  reversion  in  38 

years 600 

Imm's  Cottages,  long  leasehold,  no  ground-rent ...  500 

Cutford — 8,  Rutland  Park,  freehold 350 

By  E.  & H.  Lumlet. 

Hornsey — Improved  ground-rents  of  £-11.58.,  term 

52  years  700 

Improved  ground-rents  of  £132.  8a.,  term  53 

years 2,110 

St.  Paul’s  Churchyard— Improved  ground-rent  of 

£331.  IBs,  8d.,  term  54  years -4,300 


By  Debbxuam,  Tewsox,  & Co. 

Essex,  part  of  the  Bower  Hall  Estate — An  enclosure 

of  freehold  land,  6a.  2r.  25p 

Thirteen  freehold  cottages,  and  la.  Ir.  13p 

Enclosures  of  freehold  Lnd,  29a.  Ir.  31p 


JrxE  27. 


By  Collett  & Collett. 

Netting  Hill — 78,  Ladhroke-grove-road,  75  years-, 

ground-rent  £12 

By  Dexx  & Soman. 

St.  George’s-in-East— 7 to  33  odd,  Everard-street, 

freehold  

By  Hobson,  Richards,  & Co. 
Epsom,  Aleiandra-road — Down’s  View,  freehold  ... 
Fulham — 1 to  4,  Ackmar-roiid,  89 years,  ground-rent 
£35.  4s.,  and  equity  of  redemption  of  three 

adjoining  unfinished  Louses  

By  Maddox  & Son. 

Pentonville — 4,  Pentou-street,  59  years,  ground-rent 

£35  

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moobb. 

Mile  End— 130  and  133,  Grafton-street,  41  years, 

ground-rent  £5.  16a 

Islington— 5,  Parkfield-street,  17  years,  ground-rent 

£5.  lls.  3d 

Stepney — 77,  95,  and  97,  Grosvenor -street,  Bi  years, 

ground-rent  £7  

Hackney— 88,  Eleanor-road,  69  years,  ground-rent 

£5 

By  Joshua  Baker  k Son. 

Clapham  Junction — 45,  Maysoule-road,  90  years, 

ground-rent  £5  

151  to  157  odd,  and  179,  Maysoule-road,  90  years, 

ground-reut  £25 

Bryanston-square- 34,  Shouldbam-street,  17  years, 

ground-reut  £15 

Haverstock-hill — 4,  Lower  LawE-road,  63  years, 

ground-rent  £10 

By  Marleb  & Bennett. 

Sheemesa— 6S,  70,  and  72,  High-street;  and  a plot 
of  laud,  long  leasejiqld  ground-rent  £12.  16s..,, 

Chelsea — 8,  Hal3e3’  freehold 

Kensington,  A •,»uli  Villas  — Ground-rent  of 

£10.  10s.,  reversion  in  63  years 

Glouceater-road — Ground-rent  of  £14,  reversion  m 

88  years  

9 and  10,  Emma-place,  freehold  

Chelsea— 6,  Godfrey-street,  18  years,  ground-rent 

£5 

1,  Arthur-street,  20  years,  ground-rent  £2.  3s.  7d. 


June  28. 

By  T.  B.  Wbstacott. 

Kentish  Town — Ground-rents  tf  £26,  term  73  years 
Fitzroy-square  — 19,  Clipstone-street,  27  years, 

ground-reut  £30 

By  PiiiLLn-s,  Lea.  & Davies. 

Lower  ClaptonL-iO,  CoUege-avenue,  freehold 

By  Oaklet,  Fisher,  & Co. 
Hoxton— 32,  Alma-street,  46  years,  ground-rent  £5  . 


By  S.  Betts. 

Kingsland— 3,  Upton-road,  30  years,  gronnd-rent 

£2.  

Hoiton-80,  Prevost-atreet,  15  years,  ground-rent 



Divlston- 29  and  31,  Livermere-road,  61  years, 

ground-rent  £6  

By  Mahler  Sc  Bennett, 

Bayswater— 15,  Craven-bill,  46  years,  ground-rent 


±00  

Bv  Newbon  & Harding, 
Hornsey- 131,  Marlborough-road,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  

Islington— 326  aud  328,  Liverpool-road,  47  years, 

ground-rent  £18 

Barnsbury— 13  and  19,  Denmark-street,  30  years, 

ground -rent  £12  ' VJ 

Finsbury  Park— 104  and  106,  Blackstook-road,  -49 

years,  ground-rent  £4  

108  and  110,  Blackstook-road,  55  years,  ground- 

rent  £6 

Profit  rental  of  £58  a year,  term  41  years 

6.  8,  and  10,  Mousell-road,  66  years,  ground-rent 



32,  Monsell-road,  60  years,  ground-tent  £2  

22  to  34  even,  Myrtle-street,  60  years,  ground-rent 

£10  

By  C.  C.  & T.  Mooeb. 

Bermondsey- Improved  ground-rents  of  £19.  lOs., 

term  20  years 

SlratfoKl- Improved  ground-rent  of  £3.  10s.,  term 

74  years  

Croydon— 17a,  17  to  20,  Devt  nshire-road,  78  years, 

ground-reut  £23 

Cheshunt,  Ghurcb-lane— Castle  Villa,  freehold  

Enfield.  Ridgway-rcad— A plot  of  freehold  land 

Welwyn,  High-street— The  Boot,  copyhold 

Freehold  house,  shop,  and  stabling 


By  E.  Stimson. 

Bermondsey— 225,  Abt>ey-street,  and  108  and  109, 

George-row,  49  years,  ground-rent  £8.  17b 

Camberwell,  Deumark-road- Cirencester  Villa,  87 


HaTers*lock-hiii-^28,  Maitiand  Park  Villas,  53  years, 

ground-rent  £9.  lOs 

Clapham — Ground-rents  of  £46.  6s.  6‘d.,  term  70 

Stockwell— 1,  Dalyell-road,  76  years,  ground-rent 

£8.  8s 

By  Moss  & Jameson. 

City— 5,  Grocers’  Hall-court,  70  years,  grouDd-reut 


Beckenham,  Cedars-road— Vere  Lawn,  92  years, 

ground-rent  £10 

Broadstairs- A plot  of  freehold  land,  3a.  Or.  29p — 

Two  cottages,  and  5a.  Ir.  23p 

By  Humbert,  Son,  & Flint. 
Orpington— A freehold  plot  of  garden  land,  la.  Ir. 


A freehold  plot  of  land  

Lancaster  and  Addison  Lodges,  freehold  

Three  freehold  cottages  

Freehold  enclosure  of  land,  29a.  Ir.  24p 

A freehold  plot  of  land,  la.  2r.  35p 


£200 
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JCNK  29. 

By  Dale  & SOS’. 

Mile  Eod — 15  and  10,  Smith-street,  25  years,  ground- 

rent  £6 £400 

80  and  88,  Devonshire-street,  freehold  790 

158,  Jamaica-slreet,  25  years,  ground-rent  £1 210 

By  G.  A.  Wii.KiNSOS. 

Wandsworth-road — 11  to  21  odd,  Ncwby-street,  64 

years, ground-rent  £24 1,175 

By  IV.  Rolpe. 

Oxford-street — 28,  Soufli  Moltou-street,  and  80, 

Davies-street,  perpetually  renewable 2,2(» 

By  RjiBKiNS  & Cesas. 

Bermondsey— 17  and  18,  Murtin-slreet,  50  years, 

grounJ-reut  £5.  19s 479 

15,  Wesf-stroet,  26  years,  ground-rent  £3 190 

1 to  4,  Murten-terrace,  57  years,  ground-rent 

£8.  16b 425 

By  C.  & H.  White. 

Kennington— 51  to  57,  and  69  to  77  odd,  St.  Mark’.s- 

roa<l,  and  improTed  ground-rents,  £>47.  lOs 1,300 

Walworth — 24  and  25,  Lebanon-street,  62  years, 

ground-rent  £8  420 

By  C.  D.  Field  & Sons. 

Westminster— 90,  Great  Peter-street;  and  1,  5,  and 

6,  Blue  Anohor-eourt,  freehold 835 

86,  Great  Peter-street ; and  1,  Blue  Anehor-court, 

freehold  040 

Rotherhitho— 36,  Swan-lane,  freehold  200 

By  T.  H.  M.ay. 

Upper  Norwood,  Belredere-road— Sandown  Villa, 

70  years,  gi-ound-rent  £11.  lOs 600 


MEETINGS. 

Satcbdat,  Jri,T7. 

Sf.  Pnal’i  Ecclesiolojieal  Society.  — Visit  to  Lincoln, 
under  the  guidani’e  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Venable.s. 
Members  to  assemble  at  King's-cross  Station  at  8’15  a.m. 

AsiOcittfion  qf  PuLlio  Sanitary  Inupecton. — Visit  to 
Croydon  to  inspect  the  Boddington  Sewage  Farm,  the 
Crovdon  Waterworks,  the  Croydon  Baths,  &c. 

^dinhnrqh  Architectural  Aseociaiion. — Annual  excursion 
to  Elie,  Sf.  Monance,  Balcnskie  House,  and  Kellie  Castle. 

Wednesdat,  Jdlt  11. 

Technical  College,  PtmiHry.— Conference  on  Technical 
lustruuUon.  8 p.in. 

Tn0E5D.vT,  July  12. 

^Moeiaffon  of  Miinicipal  and  Sanitary  Engineer!  and 
Surveyor!. — Annual  meeting  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Great  George-atreet.  — Annual  report  and 
President’s  address,  12  noon.  Papers  and  discussion, 
2‘30p.in.  Atiniial  dinner,  Criterion  Keslaurant,  7‘30p.m. 

Sanitary  Tnriitute  qf  Great  Britain. — Twelfth  annual 
meeting,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  in  the  chair.  Address 
by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.E.S.,  ou  " The  Storage  of  Life 
as  a Sanitary  Study."  3 p.m. 

Fbidat,  July  13. 

Aaociaiion  qf  Municipal  Engineer!. — -Annual  meetiug 
(continued).  Breakfast  at  Hotel  Mdtropole,  9'15  a.m., 
after  which  a visit  will  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Jennings’s 
sanitary  works  at  Staiigate.  Papers  and  discussions, 
11'30  a.m.  Luncheon  at  Hotel  Windsor.  Vietoria-strect, 
2 p.ni.,  after  which  visits  will  be  made  to  works. 

Satubday,  July  14. 

Architectural  Anociation.  — Visit  to  Layer  Muruey 
Towers  and  Church.  (Sea  advertisement  on  first  page.) 

Anociation  Municipal  Engtneen. — Annual  meeting 
(continued).  At  11  a.m.,  boat  vrill  be  taken  at  the  Temple 
Pier  to  proceed  down  the  river  to  inspect  (1)  The  Tower 
Bridge,  (2)  Greenwich  Ferry,  and  (3)  the  new  Outfall 
Sewage  Works  at  Barking. 


Miscellanea. 

Value  of  Land  at  New  Barnet,  Herts. 
On  Monday  evening  Mr.  E.  Fergnsson 
Taylor  sold  the  first  portion  of  some  free- 
hold bnilding  land,  in  plots,  snitable  for  the 
erection  of  shops,  at  the  junction  of  Station 
and  East  Barnet  roads,  adjoining  the 
new  post-office  buildings  and  the  Barnet 
station  on  tbe  Great  Northern  Railway  (main 
line).  The  land  was  tithe-free  and  land-tax 
redeemed.  Seven  plots  were  offered,  ranging 
in  area  from  about  100  to  144  square  yards 
each.  There  was  a keen  competition  for  them, 
and  they  realised  from  250^.  to  280Z.  each.  The 
total  area  of  land  offered  was  839  square 
yards,  and  the  total  sum  realised  was  1,880Z.,  or 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  10,500Z.  per  acre,  and  this 
for  suburban  land ! 

Plooring  for  Engine-Houses.  — The 

Deutsche  Baugetuerhs-Blatt  recommends  long 
narrow  oak  panels  for  the  floors  of  engine- 
houses.  If  not  perfectly  dry,  the  panels 
should  bo  placed  for  some  time  in  specially- 
constructed  drying  stoves.  The  joists  of  the 
dead  floor  should,  if  possible,  be  secured  to  the 
vaulting  by  iron  hasps.  Care  must  also  be 
taken  to  fasten  down  the  oak  panels  with  wire 
nails  at  least  4 in.  long,  and  to  drive  them 
close  together.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
oak  flooring  is  divided  into  compartments  by 
long  panels,  provided  with  running  ties,  or  laid 
in  long  planks, — which  must  not,  however, 
exceed  in.  in  width, — with  alternating  butt- 
joints.  The  first  method  possesses  the  advan- 
tage that  in  repairs,  a board  which  may 
appear  damaged,  can  be  taken  out  direct,  and 
replaced  by  another,  without  much  disturbing 
the  other  portion  of  the  flooring.  A wood  floor 
laid  in  the  manner  described  is  said  not  to 
warp,  notwithstanding  the  vibration  and  other 
injurious  effects  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  an 
ongine-house. 


The  Imperial  Institute. — A meeting  of 
tbe  Organising  Committees  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  was  held  at  Marlborough  House  on 
Monday  last.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  K.G.,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 
This  being  the  first  meeting  since  the  grant  of 
her  Majesty’s  charter  of  incorporation  to  the 
Imperial  Institute,  business  of  considerable 
importance  was  transacted.  By  the  terms  of 
the  charter  the  Organising  Committee  is  ap- 
pointed the  temporary  governing  body  of  the 
Institute  for  a period  not  exceeding  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  charter  (May  12th, 
1888).  The  previous  action  of  the  Organising 
Committee  and  of  the  various  sub-committees 
having  been  approved,  tbe  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
Lord  Herscbell,  and  Sir  John  Rose  were  ap- 
pointed trustees  for  the  endowment  fund,  the 
minimnra  value  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  charter 
at  140,O00Z.  Hie  Royal  Highness  the  President 
then  nominated  Lord  Herschell  and  Sir  John 
Rose,  respectively,  as  Chairman  and  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Organising  Committee,  and 
various  special  committees  were  appointed.  Tbe 
Organising  Secretary  submitted  a statement  of 
progress  since  the  date  of  the  last  meeting,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  actual  funds  now 
available,  exclusive  of  subscriptions  from  the 
Indian  Empire,  and  temporarily  invested  there, 
amounted  to  310,000^.  The  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  various  sub-committees  held 
since  the  27th  of  January  having  been  read,  and 
action  thereon  authorised,  the  lease  for  the  con- 
veyance of  land  from  the  Royal  Commissioners 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  and  other  documents 
in  connexion  therewith,  were  duly  approved  and 
executed.  The  foundations  for  the  main  build- 
ings were  reported  as  having  been  completed  in 
May  last,  at  a cost  of  0,0003.  On  tbe  recom- 
mendation of  the  building  sub-committee,  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  John  Mowlem  & Co.  for  the 
making  of  the  new  road  to  be  known  as  the 
“Imperial  Institute-rond ’’  was  accepted  at  the 
sum  of  5,8253.  The  same  firm’s  tender  for  the 
main  buildings,  exclusive  of  the  central  and 
eastern  and  western  towers,  was  accepted  from 
a list  of  fifteen  competing  contractors,  the 
amount  of  the  tender  being  142,8003.  It  may 
be  mentioned  here  that  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  is  the  architect  of  the  building,  of 
which  we  gave  a large  view  in  the  Builder  for 
July  2nd,  1887,  followed  in  our  number  for 
July  9th  by  plans  of  the  ground  and  principal 
floors. 

The  Slarble  Hill  Estate,  Twickenham. 
On  Wednesday  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis, 
Clark,  & Co.  submitted  for  sale,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  the  historical  property  familiar  to  the 
fashionable  world  in  the  Georgian  era,  and 
known  as  Marble  Hill,  occupying  a position  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Twickenham.  A 
few  weeks  ago  a notice  of  the  interesting 
mansion  and  estate  appeared  in  tbe  Builder. 
The  descriptive  particulars  stated  that  the  pro- 
perty  embraced  an  area  of  66^  acres,  having  a 
river  frontage  of  2,000  ft.  and  1,750  ft.  of  road 
frontage,  presenting  exceptional  facilities  for 
development  as  a building  estate,  its  capa- 
bilities giving  an  opportunity  to  the  capitalist  of 
making  a judicious  subdivision  of  the  property, 
and  the  creation  of  building  leases,  securing  a 
large  income  in  freehold  ground-rents.  On  the 
other  band,  it  was  specially  suitable  as  a resi- 
dential estate.  The  sale  was  coudneted  by  Sir 
J.  W.  Ellis,  M.P.,  who,  after  adverting  to  the 
historical  character  of  the  property,  expressed 
a hope  that  it  might  be  purchased  to  be  con- 
tinued as  a residential  domain  ; but  if  not,  it  no 
doubt  might  be  laid  out  as  one  of  the  finest 
building  estates  near  the  metropolis;  The  bid- 
dings commenced  by  an  offer  of  25,0003.,  and 
52,0003.  having  been  reached  without  any 
further  advance,  the  property  was  withdrawn. 

New  Parish  Hall  at  Llanelly. — On 
the  26th ult.  took  place  the  “double  event ’’  of 
the  laying  of  the  memorial  stone  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Jubilee  Hall  in  Church-street, 
Llanelly.  The  new  hall  was  designed  by  Mr. 

J.  Buckley  Wilson,  architect,  Swansea,  and  has 
been  built  by  Mr.  William  Bassett,  of  Llanelly. 
The  plan  comprises  a spacious  hall,  72  ft.  by 
35  ft.,  which  is  entered  by  a narthex  the  whole 
width  of  the  building,  and  7 ft.  wide.  There  is 
also  a committee-room,  13  ft.  by  25  ft.  6 in., 
and  a tea-room  with  a boiler,  and  every  con- 
venience for  tea-meetings.  The  hall  is  lighted 
by  sun-burners,  the  vitiated  air  escaping 
through  a ventilator  in  the  roof.  The  external 
walls  are  of  native  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
quoins,  and  the  interior  lined  with  rose-coloured 
bricks. 


Tke  English.  Iron  Trade.— The  enrren 
of  improvement  in  the  English  iron  market 
foreshadowed  in  previous  reports  has,  so  far, 
not  received  any  check,  the  tendency  being  still 
towardsgreater  firmness  and  a steady  trade.  The 
pig-iron  market  is  stronger,  notably  in  the  North 
of  England.  The  shipments  of  Cleveland  iron 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  were 
nearly  100,000  tons  higher  than  in  the  first 
half-year  of  1887,  and  130,000  tons  more  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1886.  There 
has  also  been  a further  reduction  in  stocks  of 
Cleveland  iron  during  the  past  month,  and  such 
healthy  signs  ought  to  strengthen  the  pig-iron 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  dis- 
couraging fact  that  the  Scotch  makers  go  on 
producing  crude  material  quite  recklessly, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  finds  no  other  outlet 
but  Connal’s  store,  where,  on  Saturday  last, 
stocks  amounted  to  over  a million  tons.  It 
is  perfectly  useless  to  hope  or  to  expect  that  the 
iron  trade  generally  could  be  placed  on  a sounder 
basis  while  ouch  an  insane  policy  of  over-pro- 
duction is  permitted  to  have  full  swing.  In 
Scotland  itself,  with  a dull  demand,  prices  are 
still  irregular.  There  is  a fair  trade  doing  in 
the  other  iron  districts,  whilst  the  business  in 
hematite  iron  is  of  a steady  nature,  and,  with 
an  increasing  consumption,  prices  are  well 
maintained.  In  the  manufactured  iron  market, 
prices  are  stiff,  and  a slight  advance  is  regis- 
tered, plates  being  especially  strong.  A com- 
bination has  been  formed  by  Staffordshire 
makers  of  sheets,  who  have  fixed  the  price  for 
the  next  three  months  at  63.  5s.  for  sheets  of 
20-gauge,  63.  10s.  for  24-gauge,  and  73.  10s.  for 
27-gauge  as  a minimum.  Tbe  steel  market  is 
firm,  and  the  prospects  of  the  trade  are  good. 
With  ship  builders,  also,  the  outlook  is  im- 
proving, more  orders  coming  in,  whilst  there  is 
a better  feeling  amongst  engineers.  The  strike 
in  the  engine  - shops  on  the  Tyne  has  been 
settled  by  a compromise. — Iron. 

The  Gatton  Estate,  Surrey.  — On 
Wednesday  the  Gatton  Estate,  near  Reigate, 
was  offered  for  sale  at  the  Auction  Mart,  by 
Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield.  It  was  described  as 
one  of  the  moat  interesting  properties  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  forming  an  entire  parish 
within  itself.  It  comprises  an  ancient  mansion, 
also  a second  mansion  and  grounds  known  as 
Upper  Gatton  Park,  together  with  farms, 
cottages,  and  grounds,  covering  altogether  an 
area  of  upwards  of  1,4-00  acres.  The  sale  took 
place  by  orderof  the  owner,  Viscount  Oxenbridge. 
The  property  was  offered  in  eight  lots,  the  first 
lot  submitted  being  the  mansion,  grounds,  and 
several  farms,  covering  altogether  an  area  of 
806  acres.  The  biddings,  which  occupied  a 
long  period  of  time,  commenced  by  an  offer  of 
40,0003.,  and  ultimately  the  property  was  sold 
for  82,2003.  The  Upper  Gatton  Park,  consisting 
of  a stately  residence,  grounds,  and  a farm, 
containing  altogether  458  acres,  was  next  put 
up,  but  the  price  offered,  27,1003.,  was  below 
the  reserve,  and  it  was  withdrawn.  The  next 
six  lots,  consisting  of  several  farms  and  three 
plots  of  building  land,  were  all  sold,  realising  a 
total  sum  of  25,9603.,  tbe  aggregate  sum  pro- 
duced by  the  sale  (exclusive  of  Upper  Gatton 
Park)  being  108,1603. 

Jennings  and  Brewer's  Apparatus  foi* 
Indicating  and  Registering  the  Level  of 
Liquids.— In  our  issue  of  the  17th  September 
last  (p.  410)  we  gave  an  illustrated  description  of 
Jennings  and  Brewer’s  patent  electro-me- 
chanical apparatus  for  indicating  and  register* 
ing  the  varying  levels  of  liquids  iu  reservoirs, 
sewers,  &c.  We  are  now  informed  that  results 
have  fully  justified  the  prognostications  made 
as  to  the  adaptability  and  value  of  the  appara- 
tus for  the  purpose  intended.  A set  of  these 
instruments  has  been  fixed  for  the  Maidstone 
Water  Company,  and  they  are  now  working 
between  the  Farleigh  pumping-station  and  the 
Banning  reservoir,  a distance  of  ono  mile  and  a 
half,  the  returns  being  accarately  given.  Not 
only  is  the  depth  of  water  at  any  moment 
indicated  on  the  dial,  but  a permanent  record 
of  the  varying  depth  is  automatically  registered 
on  a weekly  diagram  provided  for  this  purpose. 
Two  similar  sets  of  instruments  are  now  being 
made  for  the  Improvement  Commissioners  at 
Bournemouth,  where  they  will  be  utilised  in 
connexion  with  the  new  sea-water  scheme 
designed  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Andrews,  the  engineer. 

The  Wimbledon  District  Brick,  Tile, 
and  Pottery  Co. — The  prospectus  of  this  new 
liability  company  will  be  found  in  our 
cement  columns  this  week. 
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Sale  of  Building  Estates  and  Ground 
Rents  at  Wimbledon. — On  Monday  Messrs. 
Walker  & Kautz  offered  for  sale,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  two  freehold  building  estates  at  Wimble- 
don, comprising  the  property  known  as  “ The 
Grange,”  overlooking  Wimbledon  Common;  and 
also  the  Wimbledon  Hill  Estate,  both  estates 
being  described  as  ripe  for  immediate  building 
operations.  The  property  submitted  likewise 
included  a number  of  freehold  ground-rents, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  450L  per  annum, 
secured  upon  shops,  business  premises,  and 
residences  situated  on  Wimbledon  Hill,  Worple- 
road,  Ridgeway-placo,  and  other  parts  of  Wim- 
bledon. It  was  stated  that  at  the  expiration  of 
tho  leases  the  reversions  to  the  rack-rents 
would  amount  to  3,000i.  per  annum.  The 
ground-rents  W’ere  the  first  jjortion  of  the 
property  offered.  They  were  twenty-seven  in 
number,  tho  several  rents  amounting  for  the 
most  part  to  from  131.  to  201.  per  annum  each, 
whilst  four  of  them  were  lOl.  per  annum  each. 
Tho  leases  are  for  unexpired  terms  of  from  77 
to  SO  years.  The  sale  was  very  largely 
attended,  and  there  was  a brisk  and  close  com- 
petition for  the  rents  submitted,  the  whole  of 
which  were  rapidly  sold,  the  smaller  rents,  from 
131.  to  201.  each,  realising  from  4501.  to  OUOl., 
whilst  those  at  401.  per  annum  were  sold  at  1,2001. 
each,  tho  total  proceeds  amounting  to  17,5001. 
The  prices  paid  represented  about  thirty'  years’ 
purchase,  or  an  annual  return  of  3^  per  cent, 
on  the  outlay.  The  sale  of  the  building  sites 
was  next  proceeded  with,  the  first  part  of  the 
property  offered  being  the  Wimbledon  Hill 
Estate,  which  was  divided  into  ’H  plots  of 
freehold  building  land,  having  frontages  to 
several  wide  roads.  It  was  stipulated  that 
the  value  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the 
Manael  and  Worple  roads  on  this  estate  should 
not  be  less  than  1,0001.,  and  iu  the  Raymond 
and  Malcolm  roads  not  less  than  8001.  The 
plots  have  frontages  varying  from  35  ft.  to  40  ft., 
and  depths  of  from  120  ft.  to  250  ft.  Several  of 
the  smaller  plots  were  sold  at  from  2001.  to 
2201.  each.  “The  Grange”  estate,  containing 
45  plots,  was  the  last  portion  of  the  property 
offered.  It  was  stipulated,  as  regards  several 
of  the  plots,  that  the  value  of  the  buildings  to 
be  erected  should  not  be  less  than  1,5001. 
Three  plots  facing  the  south  side  of  Wimbledon 
Common,  having  frontages  of  57  ft.,  and  depths 
of  200  ft.,  were  sold  for  4001.  each.  Six  other 
plots  having  frontages  of  50  ft.  to  “ The 
Grange”  (a  new  road  which  has  been  formed 
through  the  estate),  and  depths  of  from  150  ft. 
to  IGU  ft.,  realised  3001.  each,  and  20  adjoining 
plots,  having  similar  frontages  to  “The 
Grange,”  and  depths  of  from  104  ft.  to  120  ft., 
were  sold  for  2501.  each;  the  entire  proceeds  of 
the  day’s  sale,  including  the  ground-rents, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  26,0001. 

A Model  Village. — Mr.  Hartley,  a large 
employer  of  labour  in  jam  manufacture,  has 
been  following  the  example  set  by  the  late  Sir 
Titus  Salt,  and  making  another  “Saltaire” 
village  for  his  employes  at  Aintree,  near  Liver- 
pool. The  model  village  was  the  subject  of  a 
competition,  in  which  the  designs  of  Messrs.  W. 
Sngden  & Son,  of  Leek,  were  selected  out  of 
eighty-five  designs  sent  in  competition.  A 
design  equal  in  merit  was  sent  by  Mr.  F.  Mee, 
and  each  of  these  competitors,  therefore, 
received  a premium  of  fifty  guineas,  the  amount 
promised  for  the  first  premium.  A third  pre- 
mium of  twenty  guineas  was  awarded  for  a 
design  by  Messrs.  W.  E.  Williuk  and  P.  C. 
Thicknesse. 

Liverpool  Water  Supply. — As  was  antici- 
pated, the  heavy  and  long-continued  rainfall  of 
Monday  and  Tuesday  has  (according  to  the 
Liverpool  Daily  Post)  increased  the  volume  of 
water  in  Rivlngton  Reservoir,  and  it  is  stated 
on  very  good  authority  that  over  60,000,000 
gallons  of  water  have  been  impounded  from  the 
watershed  whence  the  Liverpool  supply  is 
gathered  during  the  period  referred  to.  Tho 
special  eub-committee  of  the  Water  Committee 
had  a meeting  on  Tuesday,  when  the  subject 
of  tho  available  water-supply  was  again  dis- 
cussed. Reference  was  made  to  the  recent 
rainfall,  and  the  engineer  is  to  report  as  to 
what  effect  it  has  bad  on  the  water  available 
for  the  district. 

The  Patent  Victoria  Stone  Company 
(Limited). — This  Company  has  been  formed 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  tho  manufactnre 
and  sale  of  that  now  well-tried  material  known 
as  the  patent  Victoria  Stone.  The  prospectus 
of  the  Company  appears  in  our  advertising 
pages. 


The  Chambers  Memorial  Competi- 
tion, Edinburgh.  — Some  time  ago  the 
Edinburgh  Town  Council  resolved,  iu  con- 
sideration of  his  many  public  services,  to 
erect  a memorial  statue  to  the  late  Dr. 
William  Chambers.  Designs  were  invited 
from  sixteen  sculptors  resident  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  Monday  last  was  the  day 
fixed  for  these  being  sent  in  to  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  Galleries  at  the  Mound  for 
the  purpose  of  being  adjudicated  on.  Up  to  four 
o’clock,  however,  when  the  galleries  closed  for 
the  day,  only  six  models  had,  according  to  the 
Scotsman,  been  received  ; and  it  is  quite  under- 
stood that  a number  of  tho  elder  sculptors 
have  declined  to  go  into  a competition  of  this 
nature.  The  Town  Council  have  asked  Mr.  T. 
Brock,  A.R.A.,  London,  to  act  as  their  artistic 
assessor,  and  this  gentleman  will  begin  his 
inspection  of  the  models  immediately.  Accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  competition,  the 
author  of  the  design  jiidged  first  in  order  of 
merit  will  be  employed  to  carry  the  work  into 
execution ; and  premiums  of  501.  and  251.  are 
to  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the  designs 
judged  second  and  third  in  merit  respectively. 
The  whole  cost,  including  statue,  pedestal,  and 
foundation  complete,  is  not  to  exceed  1,2501. 


TIMBER, 

Greenheurt,  B.G 

Teak,  E.I 

Sequoia,  U.S 

Birch,  Caniula 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

„ yellow 

Lath,  Dantsic 

St.  I’eter<hurg 

Wainscot,  Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  Ist.-.std.lOO 

,,  4th  and  3rd 

Riga  

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  

a.,,) 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


...foot  cuke 


...fathom 


£.  8.  d, 
7 10  0 
12  10  0 
0 3 0 
4 15  0 
4 0 0 
4 10  0 
6 10  0 

3 10  0 

4 0 0 
6 0 0 


•10  0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
3 10  0 
6 0 0 6 0 0 


Swe<lish 

White  Sea 


2nd  „ 
white 


2 10 
8 0 0 

6 in  0 
6 0 0 
9 10  0 
8 0 0 

7 0 0 

7 0 0 

8 0 0 


0 0 
9 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
14  10  0 
9 0 0 
10  0 0 
16  10  0 
17  0 0 


TIMBER  {continutd).  £.  s.  d. 

Canada,  Pine,  Ist  14  0 0 

,,  ,,  2nd 9 0 0 

„ „ 3rd,  &c 7 6 0 

,,  Spruce,  1st  8 0 0 

„ 3rd  and  2nd  6 0 0 

New  Brunswick,  &c 6 0 0 

Battens,  all  lands  4 10  0 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1 in.,  pre- 
pared, First 0 10  0 

Second  0 7 0 

Other  qualities  0 4 6 

Cedar,  Cuba foot  0 0 SJ 

Honduras,  S;c 0 0 

Au.stralian  0 0 2| 

Mahogany,  Cuba  0 0 4^ 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  aTernge  0 0 4^ 

Mexican  ,,  0 0 4 

Tobaseo  „ 0 0 4i 

Honduras  ,,  0 0 4^ 

Rose,  Rio  ton  8 0 0 

Box,  Turkey  5 0 0 

Walnut,  Italian  foot  0 0 4 

METALS. 

Ieox — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton  4 17  6 

„ „ at  works  in  Wales  ...  4 7 6 

,,  Staffordshire,  London 6 6 0 

COPPF.B— 

British,  cake  and  ingot ton  71  10  0 

Best  selected  75  0 0 

Sheets,  strong 82  0 0 

Chili,  bars  81  0 0 

Yellow  Metal lb.  0 0 7i 

Le-vd — 

Pig,  Spanish  ton  12  7 6 

Euglish,  common  brands 12  12  6 

Sheet.  English 13  12  6 

Spelter — 

Silesian,  special  ton  15  0 0 

Ordinary  brands 1 1 15  0 

Tix— 

Straits ton  76  0 0 

Australian  76  0 0 

English  Ingots 83  11  0 

Zixe— 

English  sheet ton  19  0 0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  18  0 0 

Cocoiinut,  Cochin  25  0 0 

Ceylon  22  0 0 

Palm,  Lagoa  20  0 0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  24  0 0 

,,  hrovnr  22  10  0 

Cottonseed,  retiued  20  10  0 

Tallow  and  Olcme 25  0 0 

Lubricating,  U.S 6 16  0 

,,  retiued  7 0 0 

Tvepentixe... 

American,  in  casks cwt.  19  0 

T.ve— 

Stockholm barrel  0 15  9 

Archangel  0 9 6 


15  0 0 
9 10  0 
9 10  0 
7 10  0 


0 6 0 
0 0 4 
0 0 3? 
0 0 3? 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 
0 0 4? 
0 0 6? 
0 0 6? 
11  0 0 
12  0 0 
0 0 54 


81  10  0 
0 0 7? 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 


22  1.6  0 
0 0 0 
45  0 (> 
6 0 0 


COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Numher. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Governors,  Friars  School, 



Of.  to  each  unauccssful  : 

Competitor i Not  stated,, 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Firewood  

Carriageway  Paring  iind  Repairs  

Painting  Works  

Paintini;  and  other  Works  

Flood  Works  

Lavatory  and  Cloak-rooms 

Making-up  and  Pa\ing  Roads 

Broken  Guernsey  Granite  

Repairs  to  Refreshment  House,  Finsbury  Park 

Cast-Iron  Water-Mains 

Road-making  and  Paving  Works  

jtiou  Railways,  Buxton 

- Pavilion,  and  Additions  to  lutirmary 

Sewage  Works 

Works  at  Testry  Hall  and  Olhces 

Waterworks  

Southern  Approach  to  Tower  Bridge  

Main  Dr.vinage  Works  

Rebuilding  Church  Tower,  Lymm 

Public  Baths,  &c.,  St.  George’s,  Hanovcr-sc 
Sewerage  aud  Sewage  Purilii  atioii  Works  .... 

Lighting  by  Oil  or  IJlectricity 

Auditions,  Ac.,  to  Cabins  and  Stores  of  Ship, 

M orks  at  Fort  Wnllington,  Portsmouth 

Annual  Repairs  or  Painting  to  Si-hools 

Warming  Apparatus 

Tar  Pavement 


By  whom  required. 


Chelsea  Guardians  , 

St.  Luke's  Vestry  , 
West  Ham  Union  School 
Paddington  Guardians.., 

Leicestoi’  Cor 

St.  Georgo-the-Murtyr, 
Southwark,  Vestry  ., 
Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 
Hrentford  Local  Board 
Met.  Board  of  Works.,, 

Hustings  U.R.S.A 

Fulham  Vestry 

L.  A N.  W.  Ry.  Co 

Greenwich  Union 

Leicester  Corporation... 

St.  Luke’s  Vestry 

Liverpool  Corporation.., 
Bridge  House  Est.  Com. 
West  Bromwich  Cor.  ... 

Coinmittoe 

Tho  Commissioners 

Kingston  R.S.A 

Gravesend  U.S. A 

VVur  Department 

do. 

School  Brd.  for  Loudon 
do. 
do. 


Official 

do. 

do. 

A.  A C.  Harslou  

J.  Gonlun  

Official 

do. 

— Lacey 

O^aial.. 

Jeffrey  A Skiller 

J.  P.  Norringtou 

Official 

T.  Dinwiddy 

J . Gordon  

Official  

Q.  F.  Deacon 

J.  Wolfe  Barry 

J.  T.  Eayres  

— Crowther  

Francis  James  Smith 

.) . C.  MeUiss 

Official.. 

do. 

do. 


July  10th 
July  11th 


do. 

do. 

July  19th 
io. 

.Tilly  20fh 
.luly  23rd 
Julj^  26th 

July  28th 
August  Ist 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  Ifoon  on  Thuredaye.'} 

ADDLESTONE  (Surrey).— For  alterations  and  additions 
to  Tudor  House,  Addlestone,  for  Mr.  Dbkrcy  S.  Blackburn. 
Messrs.  Maylard  A Stutlield,  6,  Great  Queeu-street,  West- 
minster, surveyors  ; — 

A.  A.  Gale,  Woking*  £1,397  0 0 

J.  Martin,  Addlestone* 1,385  0 0 

T.  Knight  A Sous,  Chertsey 1,275  i>  0 

C.  AiiseU,  Lambeth 1,122  0 0 

Kirk  Bros.,  Battersea  (aeeepted) 990  0 0 

H.  Browu  A Sons,  Addlestone*  965  0 0 

* Eeecived  loo  late. 

[Surveyors’  eaiiiimte,  i'l,00O.] 


BECKEKH.4M  (Kent).— For  alterations  and  additione- 
to  the  Bromley-road  Sehuols,  Beckenham,  Kent.  Mr. 
John  Ladds,  architect  : — 

C.  J.  Kick  1:2,577  16  0 

J.  Allen  A Son  2,564  14  0 

J.  Tyremiin 2,199  0 0 

James  Lougley 2,458  0 0 

G.  Sfejihensou  2,383  0 l> 

Ward  A Clark 2,350  0 0 

T.  Knight  2.312  16  O 

J.  A C.  Bowyer 2,:«3  0 O 

E.  A.  Lowe 2,29!)  0 0 

E.  E.  Palmer 2,290  19  10 

Thomas  Jones  2,261  0 0 

H.  HeatUfield  2,244  0 0 

G.  H.  Lay  2,239  0 0 

J.  Martin  ...  2,199  9 6 

Caplen  A Redgrave  (accepted)  2,11‘J  0 0 


July  7,  1888.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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BARNEl'. 

Local  Board, 

Cook 

Tye 

M.-kolis  

Bell 

Curiiow  

Capper 

Marriott  (accepted) 


For  works  in  Manor.rond,  for  the  Barnet 
Mr.  W.  II.  Manaliridge,  surveyor  ; — 
Lllft  0 0 


235  10  0 


233  0 0 


BROMLEY  (KenO.— For  the  erection  of  four  houses, 
2fe«'liijry-ro:i(l,  Bromley,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Eliiyer,  arcliitect 
and  surveyor,  137,  High-street,  Broinley,  Kent  : — 

Taylor  &.  Son,  Bromley  (accepted) £900  0 0 

CRICKI.EWOOD, — For  miiking-up  Yow,  Ash,  and  Elm 
proves,  for  the  Hendon  Local  Board.  Mr.  S.  S.  Grimley, 


Total. 
..£1,011 
1,5S() 
..  1,500 
..  1,197 


£93  2 0 
77  11  8 
76  0 0 


211 


Assoc. -M.  lust.  C.E.,  surveyor; — 

Elm-gr.  Yew-cr, 

G.  Bell  £687  ...£262  .. 

I^on'cll  & Robson...  617  380 

R.  BuUiird*  608  ...  333  ., 

T.  Adams  607  ...  375 

• Accepted. 

Tar  Parivg  nnly. 

Elm-gr.  Yo'v-er. 

F!irthing& Co,,. £IiK)  13  ...£d3  0 

J.  Smart*  83  5 ...  52  10 

George  Bell  ...  85  0 ...  60  0 

• Accepted. 

CROT  I)Oy. — For  the  erection  of  threo  slangliter-liouse.s, 
&e.,  for  the  Corporal  ion  of  Crovdon,  from  the  plana  and  under 
the  sunerintendenco  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Walker,  Assoc.  M.  last. 
C.E.,  Borough  Engineer : — 

Smith  & BuUer 

9. 1'ago 

If.  W.  Idle 

W.  Holt 

King  Bro.s.  & Co 

G.  K.  Bryan  

E.  S.  Pearce  

A.  W.  Deacon  & Co 

A.  Burridgo  

Caplen  & Redgrave  

R.  Mayo  . 

J.  Smith  & Sous  (accept^) 

H.  Ockonden  


.,£1,2.10  0 0 
..  1,185  0 0 
. 1,183  0 0 
..  1.12.5  0 0 
..  1,111  0 0 
1,095  0 0 
..  1,083  0 0 
. 1,051  0 0 
. 1.050  0 0 
. 1,018  0 0 
. 1,015  0 0 


971  0 


aud 


GRAYS  (Esser). — For  1he  erect  iou  of  a manager's  house 


HOXTOX.— For  the  eulnrgenient  of  the  Infants'  depart- 
ment of  the  Wellingfou-street  School,  Hoxton  (Hackney 
Z),  by  11  plftces,  liy  the  adapting  of  the  Schoolkeeper's  old 
rooms  as  an  additional  classroom,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect: — 

G.  R.  Earsdon  £g.io  0 0 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood,  Clcveland-street*  ...  335  0 0 

* Recommended  by  tho  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LAMBETH. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  premises  at 
rear  of  Kos.  37  to  41,  Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth,  and  in 
Robert -street  adjoining,  for  tho  executors  of  the  late  Jlr. 
E.  Grove.  Me.ssrs.  Ford  & Hesketh,- architects.  Messrs. 
Kiirslake  & Mortimer,  surveyors ; — 

S<'ult £l,]on  0 

Hightingalo fisi  1) 

Lawrence gn  o 

Marsland 

Lathey 

Mdls 


! 10  0 


0 0 


LAMBETH. — For  providing  an  additional  playground 
for  the  Girls’  and  Infants'  departments,  at  the  Waterloo, 
rond  School  (West  Lnmbeth  C),  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  ,1.  Bailey,  architect: — 

G.  R.  E:irsdou  £261  0 0 

W.  Downs  ..  330  0 0 

Davis  Bros...  318  0 0 

T.  Bendon 311  j2  0 

H.  L.  Holloway 298  0 0 

•T.  W.  Roy*  297  0 0 

BscoMmeuded  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance 

" ” iterial). 


(less  £4.  IO3.  credit  for  old  n 


LEICESTER. — For  work  required  in  the  construction  of 
foundations  for  engines  and  engine-house,  pnrap-wclls, 
screening  chamber,  and  the  sinking  of  a well  for  water- 
Bupply,  with  other  works  in  connexion  therewith,  at  the 
proposed  new  puraping-station  in  connexion  with  the  new 
sewage  scheme  for  the  Leicester  Corporation.  Plana,  speci- 
llcation,  and  quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  C.E.,  Borough 
Surveyor : — * 


Mi 


y - > architect,  7,  VVestniinsler  - chambers, 

W.  Johnson,  Wiindsworth-common  .,.£795  0 0 

A.  Bric'kcH,  Koiu-iiigton 650  0 0 

Kirk  Bros.,  Baltersea. 698  0 0 

J.  Tbomp.scn  t'c  Son,  Grays  596  15  0 

TT  550  0 0 

H.  J.  Curler,  Grays  .198  0 0 

GREENWICH. — For  the  enlargemeut  of  the  Randall- 
rlace  School  (Greenwich  C),  by  120  places,  for  the  School 

Board  for  London,  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : 

Slimp-.on  & Co.,  Broniplon-rottd*  .,,£1,100  0 0 

W.  Johnson 1^386  0 q 

II.  L.  Holloway 1^3(30  0 0 

•Recommended  by  tho  Works’  Committee  for  aceeplance. 

HACKNEY.— For  alterations  to  the  Cat  and  Mutton, 
and  erecting  stables.  &<•.,  in  rear  of  same,  at  London-lields 
Hackney  for  Mr.  F.  W.  Ayres.  Mr.  Leweock,  architect, 

Xo.  88,  Bistiopsgale-streel  Within,  E.C. : 

Goodall £2, .166  0 0 

Anley,  Dalston , 3,430  0 0 

Ivory,  Great  Cambridge-street 2,115  0 0 

Steel  Bros.,  Dalston 2,350  0 0 

Hughes,  Homerton  2|003  0 0 

8_^teplien9on,  Bi.shopsgate-street 1, 8+5  0 0 

F.  G.  Higgs,  Bethiiiil-grcen-road 1 837  0 0 

Spencer  & Co.  (accepted)  1,825  0 0 

J.  Walker,  Poplar  (withdrawn)  l'780  0 0 

. H.-ICKNEY.— For  aUerafions  and  extension  to  schools 
Hampden  Clinpel,  Laureaton-road,  Hackney. 
Mr.  Charles  Burr,  architect,  Chelsea  : — 

F.  G.  Higgs,  Bethnal-groon.road £971  0 0 

Cox,  Ash-grove,  Hackney 870  0 0 

G.  W.  Beale,  Cambridge-heath  819  0 0 

HAMMERSMITH.  — For  the  enlargement  of  the 
Brnckonbury-road  School,  Hammer.smith  (Chelsea  V^)  by 
460  places,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr  T J 
Bailey,  architect;—  ' ' 

R.  Tozer £5,308  0 0 

T.  Bendon  1,512  0 0 

G.  Lyford 4^498  0 0 

S.  J.  Jorrard I- 277  0 0 

W.  Hart  . 4’215  q 0 

W.  Johnson  1,200  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co.,  Brompton-road*  ...  .LHlI  0 0 

H,  L.  HoDoway 4*080  0 0 

. R.  Flew  & Co 3 700 


Geo.  Duxbury,  Leicester  

J.  0.  Jewsbury,  Leicester 
Geo.  Longden  & Son,  Shetlield... 

Jacob  Biggs,  Birmingham 

Enoch  Tempest,  Leicester 

•Tns.  Dickson,  Leicester 

Holme  & King,  Liverpool  

Bryun  W.  Ward,  Whetstone 

3.  & E.  Bentley,  Leicester*  

James  Evans,  Birminghamt  


* Accepted.  f Withdrawn. 


..£6,000  0 0! 
,.  5,695  5 7 
. 5,433  17  0 
6,431  11  11 
5,300  0 0 
5,000  0 0 
4,999  12  11 
. 4,772  19  6 
. 4,104  16  9 
3,322  18  3 ! 


L£ICLS1ER._— For  tho  laying  of  about  5,3641inca]  yards 
of  33-inch  east-iron  pipes,  with  bends  and  other  special 
eastings,  for  ri.sing  mains  to  the  new  sewage  farm,  and 
terming  a new  road  in  connexion  therewith,  for  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Leicester,  according  to  plan.s,  apecifleation  and 
quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor  — 


Jas.  Nuttall.  Manchester  

Bryan  W.  Ward,  Whetstone 

Sam.  Jowetl,  Liverpool  

Enoch  Tempest,  Leicester ! 

Jacob  Biggs,  Birmingham 

Fr.ink  Eyre,  Shefliehl 

Jno.  McKay,  Stoke-on-Trent 

Jas.  Dickson,  St.  Alhans  

S.  & E.  Bentley,  Leicester 

George  Low,  Kidderminster 

Holme  & King,  Liverpool* 

* Accepted. 


£5,153 
..  4,790  -1  4 
..  4,478  18  11 
..  3,978  10  ■ 


3,972 


0 0 


LONDON.— For  sundry  alterations  to  No.  322  Hackney- 
road,  for  Mr.  Dimn.  Mr.  R.P,  Notley,  architect’  Bucklers, 
bury  ; — ' 

£1,10  0 0 


Olive 


G.  W.  Beale,  Cambridge-heath  

247  10 

Jackson  & Todd,  Hackney -road  239  0 

F.  G;.  Higgs,  Betbiial-grcen-roud 230  0 

Collinges,  Grove-road  (accepted)  213  0 


0 0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  two  cottages  Diby- 
street, Bethnal-green,  for  Mr.  Conwny.  Mr.  J.  M.  kni-'lit 
architect,  Bancroft-road: — *’  * 

F.  G.  Higgs,  Betlmal-green-road £436  0 0 

S.  W.  Hawkins 42.3  0 0 

400  0 0 

B.  Wire,  Churcb-row  (accepted)...  . 395  0 0 

Sle'^ttrd  319  q 0 


Wetherilt,  Lee,  & Martin  (accepted)...  £225  0 0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  proposed  mission-house- 
for  bt.  Michael  a,  Camden-town.  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge, 


architect : — 

Drew 

Nightingale 

Pnitiiison  

Williams 

Ashby  Bros 

Patman  & Fothcringham 
Scrivener 


..£1,070  0 
1,583  0 
l,-576  0 
1,573  0 
1,530  0 
1,479  0 
1,441  0 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  The  Fountain  public-house 
iHcw.Blreet,  Broad-street,  Goldeu-square,  for  Messrs.  J. 
Huggms  & Co,  Mr.  Wm.  West,  architect  and  surveyor:— 


Brass 

Nightingale 

Pal  tick 

Hall,Beddali,&Co. 
Peto  


Rebuilding. 
...£2,564 
...  2,533 


2,279 


Toi.1. 

..£112  £2,706 

..  150  2,683 

..  140  2,610 

. 135  2,642 

..  110  2,419 


3.933  8 
3,758  10  5 
3,466  18  8 
3,324  19  3 
3,184  1 1 
2,880  0 11  ! 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  the  main  buildings  of 
the  Imperial  Institute,  South  Kensington  (exclusive  of  the 
central,  eastern,  Hiid  western  towers).  Mr.  T.  E CoUcutt 
F.K.I.B.A.,  ar<-hitect : — ' ’ 

John  Mowlem  & Co.  (accepted)  ...  £142,800  0 0 

[fourteen  other  tenders  were  sent  in.] 

For  f he  J^ormation  of  Imperial  Intfifufe  Road. 

John  Mon  lem  £ Co.  (accepted)  £5,285  0 0 

LONDON.— For  building  works  at  the  Cripples’  Home. 
Marylebone-roml.  Messrs.  Wm.  G.  Habershon  & Fawck- 
, architects  : — 

£8,690  0 0 

UoJlancl  ic  ilanuen  g 615  q 0 

; 8*370  0 0 

Baimun  hotlieriiigliura 8,363  0 0 

8, ’256  ■ - 


mtley 


Mnides  & Harper 
Jones  i;  Co. 
Gregory  ct  Co.  .. 


8,097  0 
7,892  0 
7,777  0 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  a block  of  shops  and 
oflices,  'u  Great  Tower-street,  adjoining  the  Joint  Slock 
It  EC^"’  Joseph,  architect,  17,  Basiiighall- 

Perry  & Co.,  Bow  (accepted)  £9,667  0 0 

LONDON.— For  providinga  covered  playground  for  the- 

Infanta  department,  at  the  Broad-street  (Tower  Hamlets- 
L),  School,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  Mr  T J 
Bailey,  architect : — .... 

G.R.  Earsdon  £i80  0 0 

r.  Bendon  vvi  n n 

p.  £F.  j.wood* S S 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  nccept.iuce. 

providing  an  additional  playground  for 
the  Infants  dep^tment,  at  the  Collingwood-strl^et  (Tower- 
Hamlets  School,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  1.  J.  Bailey,  architect  :— 


F.&F.  J.  Wood* woo 

* Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance, 

LONDON.— For  cleaning,  painting,  &c.,  at  Betts-street 
School,  St  George  s for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  andutect.  — 

Johnson  . £323  q 0 ' 

249  0 0 

205  0 0 

h.  & h.  J.  Mood 175  9 9 j 

« exterior,  Shap-street 

if- Wood £126  0 6 1 

f’'**"'*  112  0 0 

73  0 0 

fkiman 73  n n 

Green 


70  0 0 ] 


* Recommended  by  (he  Wcirks’  Committee  for  aceeptanco. 

HARROW’. — For  the  erection  of  house  at  Roxborough 
Park-road,  for  Mr.  F.  8.  Winklcy.  Mr.  W.  C.  Marshal 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  f.  Pain — ’ 

Per^  & Co.,  Bow £1,695  0 0 

U.  S.  Lee,  New  Wandsworth* 1,595  0 0 

* Accepted,  with  modifications. 

HENDON.-- For  far-paving,  granite  crossings,  &c..  to 
public  footpaths  in  HcihUiii.  for  the  Hendon  Local  Board 
JIv.  S.  S.  Grimley,  Assoc. -M.  Inst.  C.E.,  surveyor  :— 

York  and  Tar. 

Nowell  & Robson...  2^  per  cent,  below  schedule  of  prices 
George  Bell  5 „ 

Thos.  Adams ” *’ 

S.  Hudson*  11  „ ’’  ” 

• Accepted. 

Tar  Paving  only. 

J-,  per  cent,  above  schedule  of  prices. 

W . E.  Constable*..,  6 ,,  below 

Farthing  & Co 7i  ,,  „ ” 

* Accepted. 

HENDON.— For  the  sewering  of  Aigemon-road  and 
John-street,  for  the  Hendon  Local  Board.  Mr  S S 
Grimley,  Assoc.-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  surveyor 

„ Algenion-rd.  Jolni-st. 

George  Bell £120  £i2s 

T.  Adams ]]9  . . j23 

R.  Ballard  (accepted)  89  84 


LO>  DOX .— For  the  erection  of  ten  houses,  Mape-street 
and  Menotli-sirect,  Bothuul-greeu,  for  Mrs.  M.  Stone 
Messrs.  Ihos.  unclWm.  Stone,  architects.  Great  Winchester- 
street,  Loudon-wall : — 

Cliessnm,  Great  Eastern-street £4  191  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta ' 3*995  q q 

Thomerson  & Son,  Hm'kney-road 3’.435  0 0 

G.  W , Beale,  Cambridge-heath 3,315  0 0 

Edwards,  Cambridge-heath  3 200  0 0 

Knight,  Canrobert-street  3*157  0 0 

Jarvis  & Sons.  Hackney-ro^  2*989  0 0 

F.  G.  Higgs,  Betbiial-green-road 2’900  0 0 

Baalam  Bros.,  Kent-road  (accept^)  2,840  0 0 

sundry  altei-afions,  &c.,  to  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Book  Depot,  Commercial-road,  E.,  for  tho  Rev  J 
loulsou.  Messrs.  Thos.  aud  Wm.  Stone,  architects.  Great 
Winchcster-strect,  Londou-waU,  E.C.  ;— 

Henchman ' £220  0 0 

F.  G.  Higgs,  Bethnal-green-road 186  17  0 

Aviss  (accepted)  1.^  0 q 


LONDON  -For  painting,  &c.,  at  Summerford-sfreet 
Schools,  Bethnnl-green  — 

BI95  0 0 

,.169  0 0 

B"!"®  168  0 0 

Johnson  g Q 

n n 


LONDOh.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Con- 
^rvative  Club,  Hanover  Park,  Peckhum,  for  the  Executive 
Committee.  Messrs.  H.  H.  Leonard  & Clarke  sur- 
veyors ; — ’ 

General  Roof  to 
Works.  Hall. 

Goad £1,495  £143 

Morter 1,490  90 

Greenwood  1,423  94 

Smith  1,377 

Green  & Lea  1,335 

Holloway 1,315 

Parker  1 320 

Cox 


Total. 
. £1,638 
. 1,536 
. 1.517 
. 1,497 
. 1,473 
. 1,455 
1,445 


5,300  0 0 


C?x  : 1,290  120  1 410 

Nightingale 1,210  100  L340 


Aris 


1,250 


MORTLAKE.— For  the  erection  of  lecture-hall,  billiard* 
room  lavatories,  and  offices,  and  sundry  alterations  to  the 
Mortlako  and  Barnes  Liberal  Club.  Mr.  T.  Chapman 
Barralct,  architect,  Richmond.  Quantities  supplied  — 

Carman,  Richmond £i  318  0 'o 

Higgs,  London  1*283  0 0 

Bishop  & Tribe,  Putney  1 270  0 0 

Hunt,  Barnes ’ j 0^  q q 

Hickinbotbam,  Teddingtou  ...  l’‘>30  0 0 

Judd,  Kingston jJjy  q q 

PUTNEY.— For  the  erection  of  a house  and  stables  on 
Putney-hill,  for  Dr.  W.  S.  \Vyman.  Messrs.  T.  Cbatfeild 

Clarke  & Son,  architects,  63,  Sishopsgate-street  Within 

Woodward  £5  4.37  £.  ,3  ’ 

Adamson 

Nightingale " 

5,0“8  0 0 

Aries...  5ggg  Q g 

Macey&Sons  4^950  g g 

Holloway 4^933  g g 

4,785  0 0 

4,755  0 0 

4,687  0 0 

4,510  0 0 

SPITALFIELDS.— For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  in 
Faahion-street,  Spiiulfields,  for  Mr.  E.  Hains.  Mr  R W 
Hobden,  architect n. 

?'7“SeotDjy  £2^168  g g 

A.  G.  Allard 2 li;o  0 0 

Brown,  Son,  & Co.,  Candahar  Works,  ’ 

Battersea  (accepted)  1 150  0 0 


Avis 

W.  Johnson 

Cox  

Hart 
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' SOUTHWARK. — For  erecting  new  w.c.s  for  boya  and 
infants,  at  the  Hunter-street  School  (Southwark  E),  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect 

G.  E.  Earsdon  i:315  0 0 

T.  Bendon  291  10  0 

n.  L.  Holloway  281  0 0 

J.  W.  Roy 283  0 0 

T.  Linfleia 282  0 0 

J.  Bullera  273  0 0 

H.  H.  HoUiniraworth  263  0 0 

M.  McCarthy  260  0 0 

Darid  Bros 257  0 0 

King  Bros.  & Co.*  253  0 0 

• Eeconuuended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

8TOCKWELL.  — For  the  erection  of  proposed  new 
vicarage-house  of  St.  Michael's,  Stockwell,  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  architect : — 

House.  Fence  Wall.  Total. 


Roberta  

Dove  

. £2,605  ... 
. 2,375  ... 

...£27  ... 
...  31  ... 

...  2,-lOG 

Maxwell 

. 2,1-15  ... 

...  18  ... 

...  2,163 

Tyremaii 

. 3,127  ... 

....  10  ... 

...  2,137 

Brass  

. 2,073  ... 

...  25 

...  2,098 

Holloway  

Marslancl  

- 3,073  ... 

...  20 

...  3,093 

- 2,065  ... 

...  25  ... 

...  2,090 

Nielitiiigale  

- 2,010  ... 

....  17  ... 

...  2,057 

F.  &H.  F.  Higgs.. 

. 2,030  ... 

....  23  ... 

...  2,0.53 

Charteris  

. 2,018  ... 

...  17  ... 

...  2,035 

WESTMINSTER. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  Horse- 
ferry-road  School  (Westminster  AF)  by  61  places,  for  the 
tSchool  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  j.  fiailoy,  architect  : — 
J.  Holloway  £2,900  0 0 

W.  Do\ms  2,892  0 0 

D.  Charteris  2,871  0 0 

W.  Oldrey  & Co 2,836  0 0 

W.  Johnson  2,803  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway 2,725  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co.,  Brompton-road*  ...  3,630  0 0 

•Eecommended  by  the  Works’  Committee  for  acceptance. 


Store/I,  Jpsicic^.— List  of  tenders  for  new  stores  at 
Ipswich  received,  but  without  senders'  name,  therefore  it 
cannot  be  inserted.  Wo  require  .senders’  names  in  all 
cases. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  OtBce,  19s.  por  annum  (or 
4a.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder  '* 
by  Friday  Morniny'i  poit. 


TO  COaRESPONDENTS. 


Segiitered  Telegraphic  “ Thb  Bpildbb,  Loitdoit.’' 


W.  M,— C.  J.  I.— A.  B,  (like  other  eueh  queatloiu.  could  not  he 
answered  without  lusiiectton  of  thebuJdiog.  It  depends  on  how  and 
where  the  wet  couies  in  ; whether  it  ie  through  a too  pervious  mate- 
rial,  or  whetiier  it  Is  in  the  interstices  of  bsdlr-fltted  work,  without 
proper  provisiou  for  throwing  off  water.  Can  only  be  decided  by  a 
practical  examination  on  the  spot). — C.  L,,  Paris. — F.  R.  F. — T.  R.  H. 
(you  do  not  state  the  case  sufflcleotly.  as  you  say  nothing  as  to  the 
mode  and  efficiency  of  the  ventilation  under  the  floors).— J,  W.— 
D.  A.  (your  objections  are  hardly  sufficiently  logical  to  he  worth 
publlcaliou). — W,  & Co.— E.  n.  8.  (should  have  sent  amount). — 
A T.  H.  S.  (too  late). — A.  R.  (next  week). 

All  statements  of  laoti.  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  bs  accompsuiled 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication 

Wb  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  booka  and  giving 
addressee. 

Nora,— The  reeponslbltlty  of  elgned  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  antbors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
.been  duplicated  for  other  Joumale,  are  NOT  DRSIRED. 

Ail  communlcatione  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  TSK  EDITOR ; all  communicatlooe  relating  to 
advertlsemeute  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLIBHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor, 


tton^lon  temp,  fecnvi)  bttf.  (With  Key). 


PUBLISH^  NOTICES. 

Begiitered  Telegraphic  Address,  “ The  Bitildbe,  LoJOioy.’ 


Kuinber, 

CHAR(5E8  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

0ITDATIONB  VACANT,  PARTNER8HIP0.  APPRENTIOESHIPB, 
TRADE.  AND  OBNBRAL  ADVERTI8EMBNTB. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4s.  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  lor  special  Adver- 
sements  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts.  Bales  by  Auction, 
Ac,  may  be  obtained  oa  application  to  the  Fublisber, 

SITDATIONB  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under *e.  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Di.  4d, 

PREPAYMENT  IB  ABSOLUTELY  NECE88AEY. 
s*  Stamps  muse  nee  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
t the  Post-office,  Covent-garden.  W.O.  to 

DOU(}LAa  FOURDBINIBR,  Fublisber, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlce-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  emreut  woek'e  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  and  lor  the  Front  Page 
• " B same  Hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 


RPFDTAT,  — -iLTERATIONB  IN  STANDING  AD'VERTIBE- 
- MENT8  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 

must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES- 
DAY momiaga; 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
■trongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  "The Builder, "may  have  Repllee addreeied 
to  the  OJUce,  46,  Cstberine-strcet.  Cevent  Garden,  W.O, 
free  0/ charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  eufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage 


Now  ready. 

READING  CASES  f ninepence  each. 

XhIhAUJ.l>U  OAOriO,  I gy  (carefully  packed),  Is. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  ” Is  supplied  dibect from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19b.  per  annum 
PasraiD,  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  S6e.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Ac.  SOs.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDBINIRR, 
Publisher.  No.  48.  Oetherine-etreet.  W.O. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  270. 

niGn-CLASS  .JOINEEY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERYATOEIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 


B.aiik,  Olflee,  & Sliop  Fittings. 


Price  Eightpence  ; by  post,  lod. 

SRmlJos,  Catlirti-at. 

Price  Sixpence;  by  post  8d. 

The  above  Plates  (reprinted  from  the  Builder), 
on  stout  paper,  unfolded  and  suitable  for  framing, 
are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent,  carefully  packed 
-on  receipt  of  stamps ; or  they  may  be  ordered 
through  any  Newsvendor. 

N.B. — The  Numbers  containing  these  Illustrations 
are  both  Out  of  Print. 


CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 

BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  | FARLEIGH  DOWN. 

BOX  GROUND.  I COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND,  j STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  PIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  ; Bath. 


BOULTING  rREESTONE. 


THE  CHELTNCH 
STONE. 

THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 

STONE. 


, The  stone  from  these  qnarriss 
I is  known  ss  the  “Weather 
) Beds,”  and  is  of  a very 
1 crystalline  natore,  and  nn- 
/ doubtedly  one  of  the  most 
^ durable  stones  in  England. 
r Is  of  the  same  crystalline 
\ nature  as  the  Chelyneh  Stone, 
j but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
C Boitable  for  flnemoolded  work. 


Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Aovt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  for 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  CO., 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Advt, 


Asplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asplialte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  3S, 
Poulbry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tnn-rooms,  and  terraces.[ADVT. 


Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO., 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


SFHAGUE  & CO.’S 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

22,  Martin’s-lane, 

Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 

ELECTRIC  BELLS  and  EUB.GLAB. 

ALARMS  (New  System). 

Estimates  Free  on  Application  to— 

MAYFIELD,  COBB,  & CO.,  Limited 

35a  and  41,  Queen  Victoria-street. 

The  New  Patent  Burglar  Alarm  Contact 
is  more  easily  fixed  than  any  other,  and 
CANNOT  GET  OUT  OF  ORDER. 

Write  for  Particnlars.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manuluturera  of 


i CHARLE_S—  i-:  C^LL1.NCE:5  a FATENT.' 


riOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

\J  LEVER,  SCREW,  & BABKEL  BOLTS, 


Belf-Acting  "FALL  DOWN  " GATB  STOPS, 
snd  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Deaoriptlon 

36a,  borough  road, 

liIST  SENT  ON  LONDON,  S.E. 
APPLICATION. 


PricesReduced. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

Zlirc  It.OOFIM'G'. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

XjOISFIDOnsr.  LX'^IEK.IPOOXj.  C3-LAASC3-0W. 

352  to  362,  Euston-road.  6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-square. 

VIEILLE  IVIONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENlNaS 

l^articitlars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices  : — Fitsroy  U'orhs,  EXISTO^  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W, 


Vou  hV.  No.  il371. 


CIjc  j 

SiTc«BAT.  jrLT  H laes. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Worksop  PrioT7  Cliuroh  : In(ended,>'op'  Choir.— JttfsJrs.  Carpenter  Ss  Ingeiow,. Architects 

House,  Holly  Hill,  HartBeld,  Sussex.— Mr.  .John  Oldrid  Scott,  F.8.A.,  Architect [. 

ITooae,  No.  31,  Egerton-gardeps,  8.W,  ;.Es;tQrior.— Mr.  T.  U.  Smith,  Architect 

No.  31,  EgcrtOB-gardens : Interior  of  Hall.  Lauding,  an^  Plans. — Mr.  T.  H.  Smith,  Architect .... 

Second  Preiniated  Design,  Soldiers’  .and  Sailors’  Monument,  ludiannpolis,  tJ.S.A.— By  Mr.  Percy  G.  Stone,  A>R>I.B  A 

Blochs  in  Text. 

Diagrams  in  Illustration  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  Article  on  Cairene  Architecture 

Cregeen’i  Combination  Gully  Trap  and  Channel 

A New  Form  of  Roberts’s  Raih-Water  Separator , ; 


Double-Page  Typo-G-ravure, 
....  Single-Page  Phoio-Litho. 
....  Single-Page  Phoio-Litho. 
„.  Double-Page  Photo-Lvtho-. 
...  Double-Page  Phoio-Litho. 

22 

31 


CONTENTS. 


Early  ChriatUu  Art  In  Ireland JO 

Some  Notes  on  Ancient  Cairene  Architectnre.— By  Mr.  C.  8. 
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No.  31.  Ecorton  Gardens  . on 

Second  Premiatcl  Design  for  Indianspolis  Monument 29 

The  Royal  Academy ; Architectural  School 30 

M;-.  Chisholm's  Design  for  Bombay  Slnniclpal  BBildlngs 1.. 

Drain-pipe  Joints  ■ 

'•  A New  Form  of  Drain-pipe  " v .. .-.- 
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Prices  Current  of  Materiala  . 1 

Earl^  Christian  Art  in  Ireland.* 


ISS  MARGARET 
STOKES,  whose 
researches  into  the 
early  arts  of  Ire- 
land are  so  well 
known  to  our^ 
readers,  not  only 
by  her  share  in 
the  production  of 
Lord  Dunraven’s 
magnificent  book  on  Hibernian  architecture, 
but  by  many  other  essays,  has  rendered  a real 
service  to  the  art  student.  In  the  hand-book 
before  us  she  has  brought  together  a mass  of 
information,  the  bulk  of  which,  we  venture  to 
think,  will  be  new  matter  to  many  of  her 
readers.  It  opens  to  them  evidences'  of  a 
school  of  art  in  many  respects  diflferent  to  what 
is  known  to  them,  and  the  105  excellent  wood 
engravings  with  which  its  pages  are  enriched 
teem  with  fresh  patterns  and  designs,  very 
unlike  those  usually  before  students.  In  truth, 
the  art-work  of  the  sister  island  is  of  very 
great  beauty,  and  the  study  of  its  progress  is 
one  of  very  considerable  interest,  heightened 
as  it  is  by  the  mystery,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
of  its  rise. 


Our  authoress,  in  an  introduction  and  pre- 
face all  too  short  for  tracing  what  is  known  of 
its  commencement,  calls  attention  to  the  mis- 
naming of  the  style,  and  she  naturally  objects 
to  some  of  the  patterns  being  called  either 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Runic.  Reference'  is  made  to 
the  first  wave  of  culture,  which,  when  it  left 
its  parent  source  in  the  East  and  South,  was 
long  centuries  before  it  reached  its  most 
western  point  on  the  Irish  shore.  It  is  in  this 
country,  where  it  last  existed,  that  the  largest 
traces  of  early  elements  are  to  be  found. 
“ Such  remains  really  are  the  only  tangible  and 
trustworthy  authority  for  information  con- 
cerning primitive  culture  periods  elsewhere. 
If  this  reflex  light  which  is  cast  by  Northern 
European  monuments  upon  the  history  of  pre- 
historic man  be  interesting,  how  much  more  so 
is  that  cast  by  the  early  Christian  customs  and 
arts  of  Ireland  upon  early  Christian  practices 
elsewhere  ! ” “ Thus  from  the  monuments  of 
Ireland  the  historian  of  Christian  art  and 
architecture  may  -learn  something  of  the  works 
of  a time  the  remains  of  which  have  been 
swept  away  elsewhere.” 


Early  Clinstian  Art  in  Ireland.  By  Margaret  Stokeu 
(South  Kensington  Museum  Art  Handbook).  Small  Sro., 
pp.  210,  with  106  illustrations.  London : Chapman  & Hall 
1887.  • - - ■ ■ ‘ : i’ 


Mr.  Anderson’s  remark  that  neither  the 
history  nor  the  remains  of  the  early  Christian 
period  in  Scotland  can  be  studied  apart  from 
those  of  Ireland,  is  the  first  indication  in  the 
pages  before  us  of  what  is  incidentally  named 
elsewhere.  We  refer  to  the  activity  of  the 
Qarly  Christian  missionaries.  As  the  faith  of 
• Ireland  .spread,  so  did  its  school  of  art.  Its , 
presence  in  Scotland  is  attested  by  a vast- 
number  of  relics  of  all  kinds,  of  a type  similar 
to  what  is  found  in  Ireland  ; the  forms  of  the 
early  churches,  where  they  exist,  are  similar, 
and  there  are  two  detached  round  towers, 
similar  to  the  Irish  examples,  “stragglers  from 
a great  typical  group  which  has  it^  habitat  in 
Ireland.”  The  title,  “Irish  Art,”  must  do,  we 
suppose,  until  some  better  one  is  proposed. 
Still,  it  is  not  sufiiciently  capacious  to  include  the 
great  group  of  Christian  art  works  of  the'early 
centuries  of  our  era  which  patient  searchers 
can  find  within  our  own  borders.  Cornwall 
has  many  examples,  in  its  early  stone  crosses, 
of  works  which  vary  but  slightly  from  Irish 
ones,  and  the  resemblance'  wbuld,  doubtless, 
have  been  nearer  still  had  not  the  hard  granite 
precluded  the  working  of  delicate  interlaced 
patterns.  Wales  has  simiUxr  works,  but-i  of 
greater  beauty,  more  nearly  resembling  thosei 
of  Ireland  ; the  Isle  of- Man  has  others  varying 
only  in  detail ; and  the  Scottish  remains,  similar 
as  they  are,  have  still  several  varying  details. 
In  England,  too,  a vast  number  of  remains 
exist  of  the  same  type, — mutilated  shafts  of 
crosses  covered  with  interlaced  work,  inscribed 
stones,  and  such  like.  All  these  works  testify 
alike  to  the  prevalence  of  an  early  style  of  art 
over  the  wide  extent  of  country  referred  to, 
and  to  active  inter- communication. . We  shall 
see,  as  we  proceed,  traces  of  this  activity,  not 
only  in  the  Great  Britain  of  to-day,  but  over 
a wide  extent  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  Rhine 
provinces,  Switzerland,  and  even  info  North 
Italy.  This  rests  not  merely,  upon  indications 
preserved  more  or  less  accurately  in  the- dim 
histories  and  traditions  of  a remote  and  little- 
studied  period,  but  on  the  evidence  of  existing 
remains  in  the  places  referred  to,  or  in  the  case 
of  manuscripts  known  to  have  come  from 
them. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections,  namely, 
Illumination,  Metal  - work,  Sculpture,  and 
Building  and  Architecture. 

Each  of  these  chapters  is  of  interest,  and 
they  may  as  well  be  dealt  with  in  the  order 
before  us,  the  first  being  justly  assigned  to  the 
post  of  honour,  since  it  is  by  its  manuscripts 
that  the  Irish  Church  is  so  justly  pre-eminent 
in  relation  to  productions  elsewhere.  Written 


on  roughly-prepared  skins,  rimch  thicker,  at 
least  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  centuries,  • 
Lrhan  were  used  in-  France,  sometimes  finely-s 
polished  but  more  frequently  homy  and  dirty, 
the  writing  remains  clear  and  bright,  aUd  is  ' 
likely  to  remain  so.  The  thick  ink  is  remark- 
able for  its  blackness  and  durability.  The  red 
coflour,  frequently  met  with,  is  mixed  with  a 
thick  varnish  or  gummy  substance  which  has 
preserved  it  alike  from  sinking  into  the  material 
and  fading.  Several  colours,  such  as  the  yellows, 
are  laid  on  transparent  and  very  thin,  others 
have  a thick  body  and  a strong  binding 
medium. 

The  extraordinary  neatness  of  the  hand- 
writing, and  its  firm  character,  has  led  several 
English  antiquaries  to  believe  that  sharp 
metallic  pens  were  used,  but  it  is^shown'chat  ‘ 
only  quills  were  used,  obtained  from  swans, 
geese,  crows,  and  other  birds.'  • • ' - 

The  character  m similar  to  what  is  found  on 
the  oldest  Lombardic  and  Gallic  manuscripts, 
and  consists  of  the  miniscule  or  round  hand, 
and  the  more  angulp'  .running  hand,  the  work 
being'of  very  great  beauty  and.  precision.  It 
is  in  the  illuminations  adorning  these  manu- 
scripts. so  profusely  that  their  great  charm 
consists. 

The  justly  celebrated  Book  of  Kells,  that^ 
marvellous  specimen  of  eariy  illumination,  as 
might  bo  expected,  comes  in  for  full  descrip- 
tion, and  its  production  is  assigned  by  our 
authoress  to  the  seventh  century.  Engravings 
are  given  of  several  of  its  beautiful',  initial 
letters  and  of  a portion  of  an  illuminated 
monogram,  the  detail  of  which  is  remarkable  • 
in  every  way,  indicating  as  it  does  a vast 
number  of  designs  totally  unlike  one  another,^  ’ 
and  altogether  difterent  from  any  cbhfeTiipo- 
rary  art  from  Italian  or  Byzaniine  sources. 
The-  existence  of  such  a monument  as  this,  - 
away  from  the  great  centres  of  continental ' 
thought,  must  ever  be  one  of  the  greatest  of 
surprises,  not  only  to  the  historian  but  to  tbe 
art-student. 

A beautiful  woodcut,  the  frontispiece  of  the ' 
Epistle  of  Jerome,  called  the  “ Book  of 
Burrow,”  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
While  the  ordinary  student  will  see  in  it  a 
design  altogether  new  to  him,  the  antiquary 
will  recognise  a fine  specimen  of  tbe  use  of  the 
“trumpet,  or  divergent  spiral”  pattern, common 
on  shields  and  other  works  of  earlier  or 
Romano-Britiah  date. 

We  must  not  linger  over  the  interesting 
details  rendered  on  every  page,  not  only  of  the 
various  celebrated  manuscripts  which  are 
named,  but  of  notices  of  their  authors,  and  of 
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the  historical  proofs  of  the  early  dates  assigned 
to  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  on 
Irish  Scribe.s  on  the  Continent,  our  authoress 
enters  upon  the  consideration  of  the  origin  of 
the  Irish  style,  in  which,  we  think,  she 
hardly  does  justice  to  her  theme  when  she 
says  that  it  seems  natural  to  look  to  the 
Romance  countries,  and  to  the  art  in  them  of 
the  fifth  century,  as  well  as  to  certain  Byzan- 
tine MSS.,  for  at  least  the  beginnings  of 
Irish  Christian  art.  From  these  mav  have 
come,  she  thinks,  the  engrafting  of  an  archaic 
style  upon  another  of  later  date,  “a  style  that 
had  died  out  of  Italy  and  Southern  Gaul,  but 
lived  on  in  Ireland  to  return  three  centuries 
later.”  The  phenomi=non  of  the  existence  of 
tlie^tyle  which  is  before  us  demands  all  the 
acumen  that  can  be  devoted  to  it,  but  a critical 
examination  of  its  details,  we  venture  to  tnink, 
hardly  justifies  the  belief  expressed. 

While  we  cannot  say  how  this  earliest  style 
in  Ireland  was  elaborated,  we  can  say  what  it 
is  not.  In  the  South  of  France,  after  the 
highly-developed  Roman  art  had  fallen  with 
the  Roman  domination,  the  same  style 
lingered  on  for  centuries,  and  is  recognised 
in  many  a beautiful  detail.  But  there 
is  nothing  Roman  in  Irish  art,  unless  it 
be  the  copying,  to  some  small  degree,  of 
detail  from  some  ancient  pavement  or  another 
which  could  have  been  met  with  nearer  home. 
Nor  is  there  anything,  or  at  least  much,  that  is 
similar  to  Byzantine,— more  than  may  follow 
the  exercise  of  the  same  work  by  varying 
people.  Gold,  and  gold  backgrounds,  so  common 
in  such  works,  are  absent  in  those  of  Ireland. 
We  could  trace,  in  illustration  of  our  renu'rks, 
as  much  affioity  to  Chinese  design  as  to  Ey- 
.zantiue,  but  we  are  not  ready  to  admit  that 
•Chinese  art  had  much,  if  anything,  to  do 
with  the  development  of  that  of  Ireland. 
It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  st}le  is 
the  development  of  the  old  Celtic  art 
of  the  people,  which  was  ouce  common 
alike  to  all  the  peoples  of  these  Islands  prior  to 
the  advent  of  the  Romans,  to  which  would  be 
added  many  developments  occasioned  by  the 
•rule  of  the  latter,  which  would  be  common  to 
the  Christians  of  Britain  and  Ireland  alike,  for 
the  churches  were  in  constant  communica- 
tion. Added  to  these  influences,  there  may 
have  been  some  foreign  element  introduced 
with  the  introduction  of  Uhri.stianity  in  remote 
times.  Query,— where  from  ? 

^ The  style  of  the  continental  roanuscript'^*  is 
similar  to  those  still  remaining  in  Ireland,  the 
ditiereuces  being  merely  such  as  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  works  of  dift’erent  artists. 
They  are,  or  were  originally,  at  Bobio,  Pied- 
mont ; St.  Gall,  Switzerland  ; Schattbansen  ; 
Basle  ; Coire  ; several  places  in  Bavaria  ; 
Vienna  ; and  many  places  in  Germany  and 
Belgium.  A curious  connexion  with  the 
churches  of  the  extreme  East  is  traced  in  the 
existence  in  Ireland  and  Abyssinia  alike  of 
books  carried  in  satchels. 

The  metal-work  consists  of  avast  quantiev 
of  artistic  article-,  including  rude  hand-bells, 
enclosed  at  a later  period  in  elaborate  .shrines 
of  metal-work,  on  which  all  the  skill  of  the 
artificers  was  lavished.  Beautiful  examples 
the  Shrine  of  St.  Patrick's  Bell  and  others! 
the  Tara  Brooch,  various  croziers,  the  cross  of 
€ong,  and  mmy  other.',,  are  figured.  They 
are  covered  with  patterns  of  interlaced  work  of 
very  great  beauty  and  elaboration,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  while  the  patterns  are 
generally  similar  to  those  on  the  I^ISS.,  the 
execution  is  clearly  but  a development  of  the 
earlier  bronze  works  of  Ancient  British  and 
Rjmauo-British  times.  .Just  as  the  later  style 
of  Scotland  is  that  of  Ireland,  so  the  earlier 
style  was  common  alike  to  all  the  British 
Islands.  The  development,  in  fact,  of  C’eltic 
art  metal-work  appears  not  only  in  Ireland, 
but  in  Scandinavia  and  Denmark,  there  beino' 
many  points  of  resemblance.  The  remarkable 
object  called  the  Chalice  of  Ardagh,  alike  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  communion-cups  in  the  world,  is  of  no 
little  interest,  not  alone  on  account  of  the  tech- 
nicalities of  its  workmanship,  which  indicate 
the  most  consummate  skill,  but  for  its  form. 
It  is  circular,  on  a circular  base,  all  bein'/ 
alike  covered  with  minute  and  elaborate 


patterns,  partially  of  gold.  It  is  two-handed, 
having  been  evidently  intended  for  communion 
by  clergy  and  people  so  long  as  communion  in 
both  kinds  was  given  to  the  laity. 

The  shrines  for  manuscripts  came  in  for 
elaborate  workmanship,  many  examples  of 
great  beauty  being  given,  three  of  which 
exhibit  great  peculiarities.  While  the  case  of 
Molaise’s  Gospels  is  ornamented  with  rather 
rough  borderings,  jewelled,  and  filled  in  with 
the  evangelistic  emblems  and  interlaced  work, 
the  second,  the  case  of  the  Stowe  Missal,  is 
only  adorned  with  a groundwork  of  diamond 
or  square  chequers.  The  third,  the  case  of 
Dimma’s  Book,  is  varied  by  the  broad  panels 
being  filled  in  with  elaborate  interlaced  strap 
work,  and  ornamented  by  a pattern  of  diagonal 
lines. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  sculpture  is  interest- 
ing reading,  especially  where  reference  is  given 
to  various  interlaced  patterns  on  stone  found  in 
or  near  Koine,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think 
are  exceptional,  rather  than  having  relation  to 
the  origin  of  the  Irish  style.  Were  this  so,  we 
should  be  likely  to  find  them  generally  in 
Roman  works,  especially  in  our  own  country, 
which  is  certainly  not  the  case.  The  large 
number  of  crosses  and  inscribed  stones  of 
Christian  date  in  Ireland  is  large,  there  being 
200  stones  inscribed  with  Ogham  characters, 
250  tombstones,  7 pillar  stones,  4 altar  stones, 

1 mass  stone,  1 quern,  and  45  high  crosses. 
These  are  of  varying  dates.  The  inscriptions 
being  mostly  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  not  Latin,  gives  them  a peculiar  interest. 
The  Oghams  exist  both  in  Ireland  and  Wales. 
The  sixth  and  seventh  century  stones  present  a 
class  of  biliteral  and  bilingual  inscriptions  in 
Ogham  characters  with  their  equivalents  in 
Roman  letters.  The  Irish  character  is  but  a 
locali.sed  Roman  miniscule,  but  capitals  are 
rarely  found,  differing  in  this  respect  to  the 
Welsh  inscriptions,  in  which  capitals  are 
common. 

In  Gaul  the  cursive,  derived  from  the  Roman 
miniscule  is  very  uncommon,  but  in  the  ■ 
: museum  at  Marseilles  is  a curious  marble  frag- ' 
ment,  brought  from  Carthage,  with  a portion  of 
the  “ Gloria  in  Excelsis  ” inscribed  upon  it  in 
miniscules  similar  to  that  on  the  Irish  stones. 
The  high  crosses  date  from  the  tenth  to  the 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  sculptures  being  in 
relief. 

The  ornamentation  on  the  slab  stones  is 
incised  only,  and  these  stones  date  from  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth  centuries.  The  opinion  of 
so  eminent  an  authority  as  our  authoress  with 
respect  to  the  age  of  some  of  the  high  crosses, 
as  she  terms  them,  merits  all  the  respect  that 
can  be  rendered  to  it ; but  we  venture  to 
think  that  her  remarks  relative  to  the  age  of 
some  of  our  English  (Northumbrian)  crosses, 
which  resemble  them  to  a certain  extent,  may 
be  more  likely  to  be  rendered  under  mis- 
apprehension. .Judging  by  the  style  of  orna- 
mentation alone,  the  English  examples  named 
arc  likely,  we  think,  to  be  earlier  than  the 
date  she  assigns  to  them,  while  their  propor- 
tion, far  lighter  than  that  of  the  Irish  speci- 
nrens,  points  to  a different  school  of  design, 
allied  as  it  was  in  all  essentials.  As  if  to 
confirm  the  late  date,  reference  is  made  to  the 
analogy  of  the  subject  on  some  of  the  crosses 
to  the  “Byzantine  Guide,”  compiled  at  Mount 
Athos  in  the  eleventh  century,  which,  we  are 
told,  became  the  text  book  of  Byzantine  art. 
Surely  the  subjects  would  become  by  degrees 
treated  in  an  uniform  manner,  and  the  Guide 
would  only  be  compiled  after  they  had  been  so 
treated  for  some  time,  the  mode  of  treatment, 
in  fact,  originating  the  “ Guide,”  which,  doubt- 
less, when  once  compiled,  would  be  followed 
for  subsequent  works. 

The  chapter,  all  too  short,  devoted  to  build- 
ing and  architecture,  although  last  is  by  no 
means  least.  It  begins  with  a rapid  sketch  of 
the  peculiar  stone  forts  or  Dims,  which  form  so 
peculiar  a feature  of  early  Irish  building. 
Their  dry  stone  wailing  appears  again  in  the 
earliest  oratories  raised  on  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  which,  in  fact,  are  but  enlarged 
huts  constructed  after  the  manner  of  the  “bee-  i 
hive  huts,”  the  walls  and  roofs  being  alike 
formed  of  stonework  without  mortar,  the  latter 
being  laid  horizontally  and  gathered  over  with- , 


out  the  introduction  of  the  arch  form.  Many 
examples  are  referred  to,  and  their  early  date 
is  supported  by  historical  records,  several  being 
enclosed  within  the  walls  of  an  earlier  Dun, 
given  up  to  the  missionaries  by  the  owner  on 
his  embracing  Christianity.  Some  of  the  earliest 
settlements  or  monasteries  consist  of  an 
enclosing  wall,  a few  circular  stone-roofed 
dwellings,  and  a rectangular  stone  - roofed 
oratory. 

The  transition  from  the  dry  wall  and  un- 
dressed masonry  to  the  cemented  walls  and 
dressed  scone  of  the  later  buildings  took  place 
in  the  sixth  and  later  centimes,  the  walls  at 
first  having  been  built  dry,  and  the  mortar 
poured  over  them  in  a liquid  state.  The  door- 
wajs,  with  sloping  jambs,  and  sometimes  with 
lintels  carefully  arranged  to  resist  the  pressure, 
appear  in  early  as  well  as  in  late  examples, 
showing  how  regularly  the  forms  once  in  use 
continued.  Great  stones  are  dovetailed  into  one 
another,  and  archaic-looking  masonry  is  found 
in  conjunction  with  moulded  or  cut  work,  which 
latter  shows  very  early  use  of  the  chisel.  The 
earliest  churches  consist  of  a nave  only,  and 
whenever  a chancel  is  found  in  connexion  with 
them,  the  latter  is  not  bonded  into  the  walls  ; 
and  there  are  other  signs  as  well  that  it  is 
a later  addition,  the  chancel-arch  being  a plain 
semicircle,  without  imposts,  in  the  earliest 
examples. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  subject  of  the 
Irish  round  bell-towers  is  not  overlooked. 
1 hese  curious  works  must  have  existed  in  large 
numbers,  since  there  were  118  remaining  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  type  was 
not  peculiar  to  the  country  before  the  eleventh 
century.  Its  existence  elsewhere  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  even  now  twenty-two  foreign 
examples  of  similar  towers  may  be  adduced. 
“ They  show  a certain  development  of  know- 
ledge in  the  art  of  building,  similar  to  what 
may  be  traced  in  the  church  architecture  after 
the  eighth  century.” 

A classification  of  the  various  towers  is  given, 
divided  into  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
styles,  the  first  being  built  with  rough  stones 
undressed  by  hammer,  the  last  of  masonry 
analogous  to  our  own  wide  jointed  Norman 
work,  although  there  are  examples  of  well- 
dressed  ashlar.  Reference  is  given  to  the 
alphabetical  list  in  Lord  Dunraven’s  “ Notes  on 
Irish  Architecture,”  to  which  is  added  the 
names  of  the  founders  of  the  churches  adjoin- 
ing them,  “a precaution  only  necessary  in  a 
country  where  many  still  hold  these  ecclesias- 
tical towers  to  be  of  pagan  origin.”  The 
position  was  almost  invariably  about  20  ft.  to 
the  north-west  end  of  the  church. 

The  references  to  early  round  towers  on 
the  Continent  ore  of  special  interest  in  proof 
that  these  structures  were  once  not  confined 
to  Ireland  alone  ; and  the  notices  of  the  dis- 
tricts attacked  by  the  Norsemen  after  the  year 
900  indicate  that  the  districts  which  suffered 
most  are  those  in  which  the  greatest  number 
of  the  round  towers  are  found.  The  earliest 
are  assigned  from  A.D.  890  to  927  ; from 
973  to  1013  ; and  some  so  late  as  from  1170 
to  1238.  The  little  church  of  St.  Caimin  of 
Iniscaltra  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
enriched  Romanesque  style  of  Ireland,  and  it 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, or  fully  fifty  years  before  the  Norman 
style  was  introduced  into  England  by  Edward 
the  Confessor.  In  Ireland  the  primitive  style 
bad  sufficient  character  and  vitality  as  to 
modify  the  incoming  st}’le,  and  to  live  on, 
manifesting  itself,  notwithstanding  the  fresh 
forms  engrafted  upon  it.  “The  style  in 
Ireland  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
is  an  Irish  Romanesque  style,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities by  which  it  is  distinguished  are  native 
traditions  handed  down  from  earlier  native 
buildings." 

Many  beautiful  examples  of  the  work  thus 
described  are  given,  and  English  readers  will 
find  them  full  of  diversities  in  comparison  with 
our  own  Norman  work.  In  fact,  so  great  is 
the  difference  that  they  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  a separate  style.  The  mouldings  are 
more  delicate,  the  ornamentation  smaller  and 
finer,  while  it  covers  the  surface  to  a greater 
extent.  The  columns  to  jambs,  with  their  pro- 
nounced caps  and  bases,  so  common  on  this 
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side  of  the  Channel  and  in  Normandy,  appear 
later  in  Ireland  ; but  in  the  earlier  recessed 
doorways  the  angles  of  the  jambs  are  rounded 
off,  much  as  we  find  them  in  late  English 
examples.  Caps  and  bases  are  not  defined, and 
in  place  of  the  former  “ the  entablature,  from 
which  the  arches  spring,  is  continued  so  as  to 
forma  kind  of  horizontal  band.”  “The  ex- 
pression of  horizontal  extension  is  still  the  idea 
lingering  in  the  mind  of  the  Irish  architect, 
and  stamping  it  with  sufficient  individuality  to 
give  it  a place  as  a distinct  variety  of  primitive 
Romanesque."  The  inquiry  is  one  of  consider- 
able interest  with  respect  to  the  introduction 
of  the  foreign  element  of  Romanesque  work 
into  the  country,  but  our  authoress  does  not 
enter  into  it  at  any  length  in  the  little  book 
before  us. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  disappointed 
that  more  has  not  been  done  in  this  respect,  for 
it  is  a subject  that  has  never  yet  been  fully 
worked  out.  It  appears  pretty  evident,  from 
the  examples  the  dates  of  which  can  be  relied 
upon,  that  a style  whose  features  were  analogous 
to  our  Norman  work,  was  being  followed  earlier 
in  Ireland  than  in  England,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  zig-zag  ornament  which 
appears  early  in  Ireland,  is  as  likely,  or  more 
so,  to  hiive  been  derived  from  the  early  Celtic 
period  as  to  have  reached  the  country  from 
Normandy  or  some  other  Continental  source. 
Certain  it  is  that,  when  once  introduced,  it  is 
found  in  profusion. 

The  fronts  of  the  churches  have  the  pecu- 
liarity of  engaged  columns  or  moulded  pilasters 
at  the  angles,  of  which  a capital  example  is  given 
from  Roscrea,  which  has  more  affinity  with 
French  Romanesque  than  with  Norman  work. 
Views  of  Cormac’s  Chapel  are  given,  which 
show  a deservedly  well-known  example  of  the 
greatest  development  of  Irish-Norman  work, 
there  being  many  more  features  of  detail  in 
this  building  common  to  work  in  England  than 
is  found  in  other  examples.  Yet  if  it  be  com- 
pared, as  it  may  be  with  advantage,  say  with 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  at 
Glastonbury,  many  points  of  difference  will  be 
apparent  at  a glance,  although  the  latter  build- 
ing is  thirty  or  forty  years  later  in  date. 
Wo  recommend  our  readers  to  make  this 
comparison. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  all  the 
salient  points  of  this  little  book,  which  is  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  its  possessor.  Its  remarkably 
cheap  price,  the  number  of  its  engravings,  and 
the  suggestive  remarks  of  its  learned  authoress, 
lire  likely  to  ensure  for  it  an  extended  sale. 

When,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  considered 
that  the  subject  matter  relates  to  an  interest- 
ing and  little  known  branch  of  art,  to  which 
the  ordinary  student  could  only  previously 
get  access  by  means  of  scarce  and  costly  books, 
its  value  will  be  still  greater  enhanced.  While 
we  have  thus  said  enough  in  its  praise,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  there  is  still  very  ample 
ground  for  the  further  development  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  hope  that  our  authoress  may  be 
induced  later  to  undertake  another  popular 
book,  a little  more  full  in  detail  than  can 
fairly  be  looked  for  in  the  Art  Handbook 
‘before  us. 


magnificence  and  accentuation  aimed  at  the 
most  perfectly.  In  Cairo  the  portals  are  not 
only  handsome  and  effective  bits  of  design,  but 
are  pieces  of  construction  not  excelled  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  bringing  forcibly  before  the 
observer  what  perfect  masters  of  construction 
the  Arabs  were,  and  what  a mania  they  had 
for  cutting  away  all  superfluous  material  and 
exhibiting  their  skill. 

In  the  Cairene  style  the  door  is  almost 
always  in  a recess,  and  however  conveniently- 
sized  the  door  itself  may  be,  the  recess  or 


vertical  face,  G L.  The  corners  G B L and 
the  crowning  semi-dome  are  filled  with  stalac- 
titic  work  (described  hereafter).  Next,  a barrel- 
vault,  described  on  L L,  intersects  the  lower 
semi-dome  in  L N or  MX,  leaving  of  it  only 
the  pendeutives  OLN  or  PMX.  Now  the 
upper  semi-dome  has  for  its  base  (for  tho  con- 
venience and  appearance  of  the  stalactitic  work) 
not  a semicircle,  but  the  half  of  a twelve-sided 
figure,  one  of  the  angles  falling  at  Q.  So  the 
pendentive  is  slightly  incised  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a re-entering  intersection  L Q 


.SOME  NOTES  ON  CAIRENE 
ARCHITECTURE. 

BY  SIR.  C.  S.  PALMER.* 

ElUJUSSON,  in  his  “Handbook  of 
Architecture”(vol.  i.,  page  404),  says, 
in  regard  to  the  mosque  at  Tabreez  : 
“The  view  of  its  principal  portal  will 
....  introduce  the  reader  to  a new  mode  of 
giving  expression  to  portals,  which,  after  the  date 
of  this  building,  is  nearly  universal  in  the  East.” 
Though  adopted  throughout  the  Moslem  East, 
-and  as  fashionable  at  the  present  day  as  ever 
it  was,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  entrances 
to  the  grand  old  tomb  mosques  in  and  near 
Cairo  were  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Mahommedan  world.  Indeed,  though  in  every 
style  some  mode  was  adopted  of  accentuating 
the  main  and  principal  subsidiary  entrances” 
•the  Mahommedan.method  seems  to  attain  the  ' 


portal  in  which  it  is  placed  is  broad,  often ! or  M R. 

deep,  and  always  high.  In  fact,  the  height  | Not  content  with  the  subdivision  obtained 
given  to  the  open  face  of  the  recess  is  ' by  insersecting  the  lower  semi-dome  with  the 
such  as  to  give  all  the  appearance  of  an  barrel  vault  LNL  or  MXM,  the  architect 
entrance  as  lofty  as  the  central  portion  of  I has  intersected  this  vault  by  a plane,  and 
the  building.  H.aving  given  the  portal  this  ; then  this  plane  by  a conical  vault,  such  as 
great  height  it  must  have  corresponding  width,  , is  shown  as  a pendentive  on  plate  16  of  the 
and  if,  as  in  the  Persian  example  at  Tabreez  j “Domed  Churches  of  Charente,”  published  by 
(above  referred  to),  it  is  crowned  by  a semi- 1 the  Architectural  Association, 
dome,  the  depth  must  at  least  be  half  the  | The  other  example,  figs.  3 and  4,  is  from 
^idth.  , an  old  house  near  the  Mosque  of  Sultan 

This  semi-dome  entrance  would  be  grand  j Hassan. 
indeed,  but  would  need  great  depth,  which  ! Here  MNNM  is  the  recess  in  plan.  This 
must  have  been  taken  from  the  building,  for  the  j has  at  its  outer  face  (in  appearance)  the  usual 
Arab  architecture  developed  in  the  town  of  [ trefoil  arch  M F F M or  K D E D K in 
Cairo  has  flat  facades,  and  the  portal  is  an  ' appearance  only,  for  the  domed  portion  rests 
entrance,  not  a porch.  | on  the  segment  of  a circle,  F 0 G 0 F.  The 

In  some  magnificent  tomb  mosques,  the  floor- j first  example,  tigs.  1 and  2,  is  from  the  tomb 
space  required  for  a semi-dome  entrance  was  j of  a great  king,  and  depth  sufficient  was  given 
given  ; but  in  others,  notably  the  smaller  ones  i the  recess  to  obtain  a grand  arch  of  depth 
and  in  the  private  houses,  the  height  and  ; G A,  but  this  second  example  is  from  a private 
breadth  were  retained,  but  the  depth  lessened,  j house,  and  only  the  few  inches,  0 F,  required 
This  loss  of  depth  was  a loss  after  all  only  on  • to  give  what  seemed  the  necessary  appearance 
close  inspection  ; for,  with  flat  facades,  and  a of  an  arch,  were  grudgingly  surrendered. 

olimatp.  find  snn  whorp  pvarrr  oLpdntir  L-  tLa  c _i  _ . -i  i 
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climate  and  sun  where  every  shadow  is  in- 
tensely deep,  and  where  gradations  of  shadow 
are  almost  unattainable,  a shallow  recess  looks 
from  a short  distance  as  fine  an  opening  as  a 
deep  one. 

How  to  crown  the  shallow  recess  construc- 
tively and  artistically  was  just  such  a problem 
as  the  Arab,  with  his  great  constructive  skill 
and  fondness  of  displaying  it  to  a degree  that 
in  many  an  instance  amounts  almost  to  a tour 
de  force,  loved  to  solve,  and  solved  with  a 
success  not  excelled  anywhere  in  the  Mahom- 
medan world. 

Measurements  of  two  solutions  of  the  pro- 
blem are  given  below,  chosen  as  much  for  their 
intrinsic  merit  as  for  their  accessibility,  and  as 
affording  what  seemed  clues  to  the  construction 
of  the  stalactite  vaulting  and  cornicing  men- 
tioned further  on. 

(In  the  drawings  the  recess  walls  are  in- 
variably shown  in  firm  lines,  the  first  set  of 
ribs  and  the  horizontal  outline  attained  to  by 
them  are  shown  in  dotted  lines,  the  next  set  in 
firm  lines,  and  so  on.  Corresponding  lines  in 
plan  and  elevation  can  thus  be  easily  traced  and 
connected.  Dealing  with  construction,  no  thick- 
nesses have  been  shown). 

Fig.  1 is  the  plan  looking  upwards,  and  fig.  2 
the  elevation  of  the  crowning  portion  of  a recess 
in  which  is  placed  the  entrance  to  the  tomb 
mosque  of  Sultan  Barkouk  (extra-muro.s). 

Here  A B B A is  the  recess,  with  doorway  in 
the  centre  of  the  face  B B,  and  with  its  lintel 
below  the  level  of  C C,  where  the  recess  begins 
to  contract.  A trefoil  arch,  C D E D C,  spans 
the  opening  in  front,  having  a depth  at  the 
lower  foils  or  haunches  equal  to  GA,  but  in 
the  upper  portion  only  equal  to  F H ; then  a 
semi-dome  with  centre  K and  radius  K L and 
springing  at  M,  This  semi-dome  is  intersected 
by  the  face  L L,  and  is  cast  off  at  the  level 
D D.  Over  the  semi-circle  thus  obtained  is 
placed  the  elongated  semi-dome  D E D or 
H 0 Q N Q 0 H. 

It  will  be  noted  that  D is  the  point  after 
which  the  lower  dome  would  have  attained  far 
less  height  than  the  breadth  it  would  have 
covered.  This  idea  of  placing  one  dome  on 
another  is  not  novel,  for  we  see  it  in  Sta.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople;  but  it  is  applied  in  a novel 
manner,  in  that  a good  portion  of  the  lower 
dome  is  free,  while  in  Sta.  Sophia  all  that 
remains  of  it  are  the  pendentives. 

The  height  required  has  now  been  attained  ; 
it  remains  but  to  obtain  the  requisite  breadth 

On  GL  is  constructed  a barrel  vault,  with 
its  crown  at  the  level  of  P.  This  vault  inter- 
sects the  trefoil  arch  in  G 0,  and  the  lower 
semi-dome  in  L 0 or  M P,  and  ends  against  a 


Next,  the  lower  domical  surface  is  described, 
with  centre  B,  radius  B C,  and  springing  A. 
This  surface  is  intersected  by  the  recess  wall  at 
C C,  and,  having  cut  off  at  the  height  D D,  the 
upper  dome  section  D E D or  F 0 G is  placed 
on  the  portion  of  the  circle  thus  formed.  It 
will  be  noted  here  that  the  radius  of  the  upper 
dome  bears  a greater  proportion  to  the  lower 
than  in  the  previous  example.  This  means 
that  the  frustrum  of  the  lower  dome  attains 
greater  height  for  the  breadth  taken  up  than  in 
the  first  example,  a desideratum  in  so  shallow 
a recess. 

Next,  barrel  vaults  are  raised  on  N L,  L C, 
and  N C with  their  crowns  all  at  the  same 
height,  H D.  These  vaults  intersect  the  lower 
domical  surface  in  0 0 and  one  another  in  L P, 
P C,  and  P N.  A barrel  vault  described  on 
C C intersects  the  lower  dome  in  0 G,  and 
leaves  of  it  only  the  pendentives  C 0 G or 
D AQ. 

It  mil  be  noted  that  the  thickness  of  the 
arch  G 0 F A (in  figs.  1 and  2)  enables  it  fully 
to  withstand  the  thrust  of  the  vault  on  G L, 
while  in  figs.  3 and  4 the  thinness  of  the  ring 
0 F necessitated  the  breaking  up  of  the  vaults” 
the  combined  thrust  of  the  vaults  on  C L and 
N L is  very  small  except  at  and  near  their 
springing,  and  where  there  is  a great  height  of 
wall  on  the  vertical  line  K H. 

The  evidence  of  skilful  construction  in  their 
examples  is  plain  enough  ; by  what  steps  it 
came  to  be  employed  on  a diminutive  and 
ornamental  scale  in  the  construction  of 
stalactite  vaulting  is  not  known. 

Though  the  idea  is  found  in  other  Mahom- 
medan_  countries,  this  form  of  work  is  a 
specialite  of  Egypt  and  Moorish  Spain. 

All  Indian  stalactitic  or  pigeon-hole  work  is 
spasmodic,  not  constructive,  and  bears  the 
impress  of  foreign  ideas  worked  out  by  skilful 
native  artists  to  please  foreign  masters.  The 
work  is  artistic  enough  as  given  in  Fergusson’s 
“ Handbook,”  page  428,  and  Hope  and  Fergus- 
son’s Ahinedabad,  but  was  soon  dropped  for 
forms  of  decoration  better  understood. 

Owen  Jones’s  perseverance  and  ingenuity 
have  shown  us  how  the  Moorish  stalactitic 
ceilings  were  constructed.  Following  the 
general  run  of  their  round-headed  arches,  the 
Moors  made  the  small  domes  in  their  stalactitic 
ceilings  and  cornices  parts  of  true  spheres,  and 
soon  lound  that  some  seven  different  forms  or 
units  enabled  them  to  build  all  they  wanted. 
But,  fixing  themselves  by  these  units  and 
round-headed  equal-sized  domes,  they  lost  the 
variety  attained  in  the  Arab  cornices  and 
ceilings  in  Cairo,  and  perhaps,  too,  the  power 
of  adapting  the  i rope  rtiom  by  means  of  the 
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pointed  dome  and  constructional  arrangement 
to  the  size  of  the  aperture  they  wished  to 
cover. 

No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made 
hitherto  to  draw  the  Cairene  work  from  mea- 
surement aud  study  of  its  actual  construc- 
tion. It  is  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  few 
examples  here  given  may  be  of  interest  as 
suggesting  the  fact  that  all  constructional 
decoration  is  copied  from  previous  and  often 
long-established  construction.  A study  of  the 
ceilings  of  the  mosques  of  Cairo  may  enable 
our  pointed  Gothic  architecture  to  be  perhaps 
better  adapted  to  the  short  broad  churches  now 
deemed  best  for  Protestant  services.  One  very 
successful  adaptation  will  be  noticed  later  on. 

This  stalactitic  cornice  work  is  used  in  three 
positions.  First,  in  pendentives.  Here  it  is 
usually  simple  panelling,  and  consists  of  so 
many  small  surface  domes  (such  as  those  shown 
in  the  example  given  later),  placed  row  over 
row,  with  but  small  variety.  An  excellent 
example  can  be  seen  outaid*  Cairo,  in  the 
tomb-mosque  of  Kait  Bey.  An  idea  of  it  can 
be  gathered  from  the  examples  of  Indian  work 
previously  mentioned. 

(Where  the  peudentive  is  previously  broken 
up  constructively,  as  in  the  example  from  El 
Kubbah,  given  by  Mr.  Crace  in  a paper  road 
some  years  ago  before  the  Boyal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  stalactites  form  the  ceiling 
of  one  or  more  of  the  portions  into  which  the 
peudentive  is  broken  up.) 

Secondly,  as  coverings  to  shallow  recesses 
and  as  cornices.  An  example  of  this  is  given 
from  the  Mosque  of  Kait  Bey.  The  •onstrnc- 
tion  is  exactly  the  same  whether  the  cornice  is 


placed,  as  here,  in  a recess,  or  projecting  from 
a facade,  or  from  the  round  or  polygonal  faces 
of  a column  or  minaret. 

Thirdly,  as  a constructional  ceiling  to  a 
broad  or  deep  recess  ; an  example  of  which  is 
also  given  from  the  entrance  to  the  Mosque 
of  Sultan  Barkouk. 

The  art  does  not  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
lost  in  Egypt ; for  in  a fine  mosque  now  being 
constructed  on  the  site  of  the  old  mosque  of 
the  Rifaye,  there  are  very  good  stalactite  ceiled 
portals,  and  a cornice  from  a modern  house  is 
one  of  the  examples  here  given. 

Figs.  5,  6,  and  7 are  from  the  well-known 
tomb  mosque  of  Kait  Bey,  “ Extra  Muros.” 
Here  A B,  C B,  fig.  5,  is  the  recess.  Windows 
are  placed  in  the  face,  B C,  their  tops  being 
well  below  the  line  E F E (fig.  6).  The  pro- 
blem here  was  to  work  from  the  face  B C to 
the  face  AD,  with  three  rows  of  smtill  domical 
hollows,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a manner  as  would 
give  great  play  of  light  and  shade. 

In  a far  northern  climate  the  only  way  ready 
successful  would  be  to  have  deeply  undercut 
mouldings  ; but  in  a southern  climate,  where 
every  shadow  is  intensely  deep,  almost  the 
only  play  can  be  between  intense  light  aud 
intense  shade  ; if,  therefore,  the  cornice  here 
were  arranged  in  horizontal  lines,  all  that 
would  be  attained  would  be  long  lines  of  light 
and  shadow  thoroughly  cutting  up  the  cornice, 
even  at  long  distances ; but  by  breaking  up  the 
cornice,  as  is  here  done,  into  small  portions,  more 
or  less  receding  and  advancing,  the  whole  at  a 
distance  shows  grey  in  contact  with  the  bright 
walls,  and  only  on  a closer  inspection  do  the 
bright  and  dark  surfaces  in  the  cornice  become 


apparent.  But  this  is  just  what  is  wanted  :. 
for,  when  close,  only  a small  portion  can  be 
taken  in  at  one  time.  The  Italians  effected 
this  by  means  of  brackets  in  their  cornices, 
but  here  it  is  effected  still  better  by  the  slant- 
ing surfaces  of  the  dome.s,  which,  by  reflection, 
do  produce  some  gradation  of  shadow  (though 
it  must  be  confessed  it  is  not  very  great),  which 
the  old  Roraan.s  only  attained  at  the  expense 
of  boring  holes  in  the  surfaces  between  their 
dentils. 

Referring  back  a moment  to  figs.  1 and  2, 
it  w ill  be  seen  that  all  that  is  left  of  the  original 
lower  dome  are  the  two  pendentives,  0 L N. 
Suppose,  now,  these  pendentives  are  moved 
round,  so  that  N comes  to  M',  then  0 L N 
would  be  pendentives  like  those  at  Sta.  Sophia. 
Looking  now  at  fig.  5,  there  will  be  .seen  these 
i two  pendentive  placed  in  juxtaposition  as 
H K L,  and  L K M,  or  in  elevation  (fig.  6), 
as  N 0 F and  OFF.  Suppose  for  an  instant- 
that  the  pendentive  H K L or  N 0 F is  com- 
posed of  two  ribs,  H L or  N F.  and  L K or 
F 0,  with  a curved  surface  between,  and  it  will 
at  once  be  apparent  how  easy  it  is  to  adapt  it 
by  varying  the  curvature  of  the  ribs  to  any 
position. 

For  clearness  of  description  turning  to  the 
topmost  row  in  this  cornice,  it  is  evident  that 
this  row  is  composed  of  six  domical  hollows,  of 
which  (see  plan)  four  are  less  than  semi-domes, 
like  the  crowning  portion  in  figs.  3 and  4,  and 
two  are  more  than  semi-domes.  The  reason 
for  this  is  apparent, — the  shallow  domes  will 
always  be  in  less  sh.ade  than  the  deep  ones. 
The  bases  of  the  shallow  domes  rest  each  on 
the  curved  space  enclosed  between  a pair  of 
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ribs  (above  spoken  of  as  a pendentive),  as,  for 
instance,  the  semi-dome,  Q K R,  in  fig.  5,  or 
S U T in  fig.  6,  on  the  curved  surfaces  between 
the  ribs,  K Q and  Q R in  fig.  5,  or  OS  and 
0 T in  fig.  6. 

These  curved  ribs,  it  -will  be  seen,  spring 
from  the  top  of  the  first  course  ; that  is,  from 
K in  plan  or  0 in  elevation.  So  far,  then,  as 
the  shallow  domes  are  concerned,  it  has  been 
shown  how  the  three  course.s  are  formed. 

The  deeper  hollows  are  divided  into  a semi- 
dome,  and  an  arch  ring  in  front  (see  plan,  fig.  5), 
which  latter  only  appears  in  the  top  course, 
and  is  neglected  in  the  second  course  ; the 
semi-dome  is  divided  into  three  by  ribs,  YV, 
WV,  Xy,  and  Q Vin  fig.  5,  or  LZ,BZ,  OZ, 
and  S Z in  fig.  6.  Three  ribs  spring  from  the 
top  of  the  second  course  in  a similar  way  to 
0 S and  0 T. 

It  has  been  explained  above  that  the  ribs 
LK  and  LM  with  the  curved  space  between 
them,  form  a pendentive.  Suppose  that  this 
figure  LKM  (or  FOP  in  elevation)  were  | 
turned  upside  down,  then  it  would  look  like  a 
shell  portion  of  a dome,  something  like  (only 
shallower  than)  S U T . Well,  the  little  domes 
in  the  lowest  and  middle  rows  of  this  cornice 
are  formed  just  in  this  way  ; thus  FPF  is  a 
shallow  sector  of  a semi-dome  formed  by  the 
ribs  F P,  P F. 

To  sum  up,  in  this  example  the  recess 
ABCD  (see  plan)  is  transformed  into  the 
recess  AB  C B E H K M K L E D CB  D,  at 
the  top  of  the  first  course,  into  the  recess 
AFD  YWXQKR,  &c.,  at  the  top  of  the 
second  course,  and  corners  flush  with  the  wall 
A D at  the  top  of  the  third. 

One  point  more  before  passing  on  to  the  next 
example.  In  the  designs  submitted  in  com- 
petition for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  was  one 
by  Mr.  Emerson,  the  central  feature  of  which 
was  a grand  dome. 

The  interior  of  this  dome  was  a feature 
entirely  new  to  Gothic  architecture,  yet  the 
pointed  interlacing  arches  brought  it  into 
perfect  assimilation  with  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
posed work.  Papers  have  been  read  before 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
showing  how  a similar  principle  was  employed 
in  the  grand  tomb  at  Bijapur,  in  India. 
Fergusson,  both  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his 
“Handbook,”  and  latterly  in  his  history  of  Indian 
architecture,  writes  at  length  on  the  Bijapur 
Dome,  but  acknowledges  he  does  not  know  how 
or  whence  the  idea  of  these  interlacing  arches 
emanated. 

The  mosque  of  Kait  Bey,  from  which  this 
example  (figs.  5,  6,  and  7)  is  taken,  was  built 
a couple  of  centuries  before  the  tomb  at 
Bijapp,  yet  here  is  seen  the  same  principle 
used  in  ornament,  see  the  ribs  D W and  H W 
forming  one  arch,  the  ribs  E X and  X K 
forming  another  arch,  and  the  semi-arches  E Y 
and  H Q intersecting  at  various  points.  The 
miniature  sketch  (tig.  7),  also  shows  this,  and  a 
comparison  of  this  sketch  with  Fergusson’s  cut 
will  show  that  even  the  treatment  of  the  ribs 
is  identical. 

It  is  certain  that  the  founder  of  the  djmasty 
that  built  the  tomb  at  Bijapur  came  from  the 
West, — was,  in  fact,  a Turk  from  Constantinople ; 
it  is  certain,  too,  that  the  Mahommedans  of  India, 
like  all  conquering  and  colonising  nations, 
looked  to  their  old  homes  as  the  source  whence 
to  draw  architectural  as  well  as  other  inspira- 
tions ; and  as  the  king  who  built  the  great 
Bijapur  tomb  was  not  so  many  years  after  the 
founder  as  to  have  rendered  it  likely  that 
all  connexion  between  the  colonists  and 
the  old  country  had  ceased,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  inspiration  for  the  Bijapur 
jirches  came  from  Egypt.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  where  one 
inspiration  so  well  adapted  for  incorpora- 
tion into  Gothic  architecture  could  be  drawn 
there  must  be  many  others  well  worth  studying. 
The  writer  saw  some  fine  ceilings  in  Cairo, 
but  had  not  the  time  to  draw  them.  Their 
principle  seemed  excellently  fitted  for  incor- 
poration into  Gothic  work,  and  it  is  certain 
that,  [IS  mentioned  before,  a careful  study  of 
their  wealth  of  new  ideas  would  be  of  adv.an- 
tage  to  what  is  at  present  considered  our 
national  ecclesiastical  style  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  necessities  of  modern  worship. 


The  next  example  (figs.  8 and  9)  shows  how 
stalactites  were  built  up  on  constructive  ceilings 
to  a recess  deep  in  comparison  to  its  breadth 
(the  third  method  of  use  given  above).  In 
writing  on  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  mosque  of 
Sultan  Barkouk,  it  was  mentioned  that  the 
crown,  viz.,  semi-dome,  as  well  as  the  corners 
G B L (see  fig.  2),  were  filled  with  stalactitic 
work.  The  present  examples  (figs.  8 and  9) 
show  how  this  was  managed  in  the  corners 
GBL. 

Fig.  8 is  the  plan,  and  fig.  9 the  elevation,  of 
this  corner  taken  along  the  line  G L in  fig.  2. 
Here  there  are  six  courses  working  gradually 
up  to  the  upper  semi-dome,  and  the  ribs,  with 
the  webs  between,  form  sectors  of  domes  with 
their  vertices  alternately  up  and  down,  other- 
wise shallow  semi-domes  ; and  since,  as  in 
shallow  pcndentives,  whore  the  lines  of  domes 
and  pendentives  are  long,  repetition  would  be 
monotonous,  variety  is  obtained  by  intro- 
ducing two  deep  semi-domes  in  the  fourth 
course  (from  the  top)  and  working  from  them. 
It  will  be  noticed  from  the  plan  (tig.  8)  that 
the  outlines  attained  at  the  tops  of  the  fifth, 
fourth,  and  third  courses  (reckoning  from  the 
lowest)  are  approximately  semi-octagons.  This 
was  still  more  evident  when  looking  upwards 
at  the  work  as  it  stands.  Comparison  with 
other  examples  when  measured  and  drawn  out 
may  give  some  clue  to  the  rule  according  to 
which  these  courses  were  laid  out. 

The  last  example  is  fig.  10,  and  is  from  the 
cornice  to  a modern  house  in  Cairo,  in  the 
Sharia  Mahommed  Ali.  It  shows  that  the  art 
still  lingers,  but,  though  the  idea  is  still  there, 
its  raison  iVHrs  has  been  lost,  and  the  broad 
lines  of  overhanging  cornice  are  very  inferior  to 
wh.at  might  be  termed  the  uprightness  of  the 
old  cornices  with  their  alternating  light  and 
shadow.  It  has  been  introduced  here  as  a 
simple  example  of  a cornice  with  real  stalactites. 
These  are,  of  course,  A A A in  fig.  10.  This 
will  be  more  evident  from  the  two  sections 
figs.  12  and  13.  Fig.  12  is  a section  between 
two  of  the  topmost  row  of  semi-domes,  and 
fig.  13  is  a section  through  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  topmost  semi-domes. 

The  domes  and  pendentives  of  which  these 
cornices  and  ceilings  are  made  up  seem  to  have 
certain  definite  proportions,  varying  according 
to  the  age  of  the  building;  and  stalactites  seem 
only  to  have  been  used  when  the  recess  was 
so  broad  that  the  domical  work  with  these 
proportions  would  have  had  to  start  incon- 
veniently low. 

Referring  again  to  figs,  8 and  9,  suppose 
the  plan  of  the  recess  (fig,  8)  showed  a much 
larger  compartment,  while  the  height  of  the 
elevation  (tig.  9)  remained  the  same,  it  is 
obvious  (unless  the  proportions  of  the  ribs,  and 
hence  domes  and  pendentives,  were  altered) 
that  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  would  be 
some  such  as  follows  : — Turn  the  semi-domes 
A A into  full  domes,  cutting  up  the  outer 
or  unsupported  halves  into  stalactites 
(as  in  figs.  10  and  11),  from  whicli  fresh 
ribs  might  start,  thus  gaining  two  additional 
units  of  breadth  or  area,  covered  without  any 
expenditure  of  height.  This  is  the  simplest 
method  of  introducing  stalactites.  More 
complex  methods,  proceeding  yet  on  the  same 
principle,  would  be,  for  instance,  to  turn  the 
small  single  - course  semi-domes  A A into 
domes  of  two  or  three  courses,  instead  of  only 
one,  as  suggested  above.  With  a living  art  the 
calculations  necessary  for  these  complex 
methods  would  be  very  easy,  but  the  time 
necessary  to  draw  them  out  on  paper  is  more 
than  the  writer  can  afford.  The  construction, 
of  course,  in  these  stalactite  pendants,  is  carried 
over,  and  is  independent  of  them,  as  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  case  with  the  pendants  in 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  at  Westminster. 


NOTES. 

BHE  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill 
has  not  yet  been  finally  disposed 
of  by  the  Grand  Committee, 
although  the  last  of  the  original 
clauses  of  the  Bill  have  now  been  reached. 
The  Committee  have  amended  the  sub-section 
dealing  with  group  rates,  power  being  given  to 
the  Commissioners,  on  application  being  made 


to  them,  to  determine  whether  such  grouping 
does  or  does  not  constitute  undue  preference. 
There  are  doubtless  cases  in  which  this  system 
is  very  convenient,  at  the  same  time  entailing 
no  hardship  or  injustice,  so  that  it  is  advisable 
that  the  Commissioners  should  have  full  dis- 
cretionary powers  in  the  matter.  As  a further 
safeguard  against  rules  which  might  prove 
impracticable  being  made  too  binding,  it  was 
provided  that  the  Commissioners  should  have 
power  to  vary  or  rescind  orders  made  under 
this  section  if,  after  hearing  all  persons  inte- 
rested, it  should  be  found  desirable.  A useful 
addition  was  made  to  the  clause  dealing  with 
the  publication  of  rates,  &c.,  viz.,  that  the  rate- 
books at  ports  must  state  the  proportion  of 
any  through  rate  which  is  appropriated  to 
conveyance  by  sea,  and  that  appropriated 
to  conveyance  by  land  on  either  side.  The 
high  through  rates  with  Ireland  are  often 
quite  inexplicable  to  those  who  have  to 
pay  them,  it  being  generally  understood 
that  the  proportion  which  goes  to  the 
steam-ship  owners  is  comparatively  insig- 
nificant; and  such  matters  may  be  rendered 
much  clearer  by  this  provision.  The  canal 
clauses,  which  were  few  and  inadequate  in 
former  Bills,  stand  very  much  as  originally 
' drafted.  A comprehensive  clause  has  been 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  taking  over  or 
abandoning  of  derelict  canals,  and  a sub-section 
added  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
missioners as  to  through  rates  to  parts  of  rivers 
which,  in  connexion  with  cauals,  form  con- 
tinuous waterways.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  insert  an  amendment  providing 
that  the  Great  Western  Railway  shall  cease  to 
exercise  any  management  or  control  of  the 
aflairs  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Navigation. 
However  desirable  it  may  be  that  waterways 
should  be  released  from  railway  control,  it  does 
not  appear  advisable  to  introduce  specified 
cases  into  a “ general  ” Act.  The  motion  was 
negatived  as  being  irregular,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  end  desired  by  the  mover  may 
not  eventually  be  attained  by  other  means. 


^HE  following  important  notice  as  to  the 
stamping  of  unstamped  or  insufficiently 
stamped  instruments  has  been  issued  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Inland  Revenue,  and  builders, 
contractors,  and  others  should  bear  it  in 
mind  : — 

” The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  give  notice  that, 
except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  they  are  prepared 
to  remit  the  penalty  or  penalties  payable  on  stamp- 
ing instruments  executed  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1888  (16th  May, 
1888),  which  are  presented  to  the  Board  for  the 
purpose  at  any  time  before  the  1st  day  of  January 
1889. 

This  concession  of  course  does  not  extend  to 
instruments  which  cannot  in  any  case  legally  be 
stamped  after  execution,  or  which  cannot  legally  be 
stamped  after  execution  without  payment  of  a fixed 
statutory  penalty,  nor  is  it  to  apply  to  instruments 
in  respect  of  which  personal  penalties  have  been 
incurred  or  to  articles  of  clerkship. 

The  Board  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
refusing  the  benefit  of  this  concession  in  any  case  in 
which  it  may  appear  that  the  instrument  is  not 
voluntarily  presented  for  stamping,  but  is  presented 
in  consequence  of  other  circumstances,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  necessity  of  producing  the  instrument 
in  court,  or  of  making  good  the  title  to  property  at 
tho  requisition  of  a purchaser. 

In  the  consideration  of  applications  for  relief 
from  penalties  payable  on  stamping  instruments 
executed  prior  to  the  passing  o(  the  Customs  and 
Inland  Revenue  Act,  1888,  and  not  presented  for 
the  purpose  until  after  the  Ist  of  January  next,  the 
Board  will  have  regard  to  the  fact  that  tho  liability 
to  the  payment  of  such  penalties  might  have  been 
avoided  had  advantage  been  taken  of  tho  arrange- 
ment hereby  notified.” 


CERTAIN  members  of  the  Merchant  Taylors’ 
Company  have  joined  with  some  other 
gentlemen  of  repute  in  forming  a Restoration 
Committee  in  connexion  with  St.  Helen’s 
Church,  Bishopsgate  Within.  Mr.  Wadmote, 
architect,  reports  that  a sum  of  over  5,500z! 
sjiould  be  expended  in  repair  of  the  fabric* 
since  the  walls,  roofs,  and  interior  stonework 
are  greatly  decayed.  He  estimates  that  a 
renovation  of  the  leaden  roofs  above  the  “ nuns’ 
choir,”  the  nave,  and  the  transept  will  alone  cost 
2,5^?.  Various  tenements  have  been  built  up 
against  the  southern  transept  and  a large 
portion  of  the  nave  walls.  In  the  Builder  of 
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March  15th,  1884,  we  gave  a brief  account  of 
the  church’s  origin,  and  of  the  several  brasses, 
altar-tombs,  and  mural  monuments,  dating  from 
the  year  1400,  which  render  St.  Helen’s  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  City  churches 
from  an  archteological  point  of  view.  At 
the  sale,  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  Christie’s,  of  Lord 
Londesborough’s  collection  of  arms  and  armour 
was  sold  (together  with  a heaulme  from  Battle 
Abbey  church),  “ Lot  26(5,  tilting  helmet 
of  Sir  John  Crosby,  from  St.  Helen’s 
Church,  London,  engraved  in  Stothard’s 
‘ Monumental  Effigies.’  ” A helmet  certainly 
remains  in  the  church,  against  the  jamb  of  the 
eastern  window  above  Sir  Thomas  Gresham’s 
altar-tomb,  and  that  helmet,  we  are  credibly 
informed,  is  not  chiimed  as  Gresham’s.  But  no 
helmet  is  there,  as  appertaining  to  the  monu- 
ment of  Sir  John  Crosby  and  his  wife, — he 
died  at  Crosby  Palace  in  1475, — as  is  shown  in 
the  drawing  of  that  tomb,  looking  northward 
from  St.  Mary  the  Virgin’s  chapel,  by  E.  W. 
Billings,  and  engraved  by  J.  Le  Keux  for  the 
late  George  Godwin’s  “ Churches  of  London,’' 
vol.  ii.  (1839).  That  altar-tomb  is  unquestion- 
ably Crosby’s,  though  it  is  described  without 
identification  by  Hatton  (1708)  and  later 
writers.  The  inscription,  long  defaced,  will  be 
found  in  Weever,  and  in  Godwin’s  book.  On 
the  demohtion,  in  1874,  of  St.  Martin  Oteswich 
Church,  Threadneedle-street,  several  ancient 
bra.sse.s  and  monuments  were  removed  there- 
from into  St.  Helen’s,  including  the  altar-tomb 
of  John  Oteswich  and  Mary,  his  wife, 

Henry  IV. ; the  brasses  of  John  Brieux,  rector 
(1483),  and  Nicholas  Wotton,  rector  (1510)  ; 
the  Gothic  monument  to  Alderman  Hugh 
Pemberton  and  his  wife  Katharine  (1500) ; and 
that  of  Alderman  Richard  Staper  (1608).  The 
two  parishes  were  then  united  ; the  joint 
benefice  is  now  in  the  gift  of  the  Merchant 
Taylors’  Company.  The  Capital  and  Counties 
Bank  stands  over  the  St.  Martin’s  site. 


A NTIQUITIES  of  great  importance  found 
■A.  throughout  Greece  are  now,  as  we  have 
before  noted,  as  a rule  brought  to  the  Central 
Museum  at  Athens.  To  this  rule  there  are, 
however,  many  exceptions,  and  if  the  arch;e- 
ologist  has  dreamed  that  he  could  learn  all  he 
wished  while  living  in  luxury  in  his  Athenian 
'hotel  he  will  be  disappointed.  It  may  be  well 
to  note  some  of  the  exceptions  for  the  guidance 
of  travellers.  All  the  antiquities  found  in  the 
islands  are  henceforth  to  be  taken  to  a museum 
at  Syra  ; as  there  is  constant  communication 
between  this  island  and  Athens  this  will  cause 
little  regret.  It  is  more  serious  that  at  Tripo- 
litza  a private  benefactor  is  going  to  build  a 
museum  to  contain  antiquities  from  Mantinea, 
Tec'ea,  and  neighbouring  places.  To  get  to 
Tripolitza  is  now  no  light  matter ; but  a railway 
is  projected  from  Myli,  near  Nauplia,  to  Kala- 
mata,  over  Tripolitza,  and  then  all  will  be  ea.sy. 
The  inscriptions  (in  this  case  a most  important 
element)  and  larger  antiquities  found  in  the 
Kabeiroi  temple  are  to  be  left  at  Thebes. 
Sparta  keeps  her  only  small  but  very  curious 
collection  of  antiquities.  The  owner  of  Dionuso 
refuses  to  part  with  anything  discovered  on  his 
land.  


From  Athens  is  reported  the  discovery  on 
the  Acropolis  of  a large  fragment  of  sculp- 
ture in  porous  stone  belonging,  undoubtedly, 
to  the  group  of  which  the  “Triton”  head 
formed  a part.  The  new  fragment  consists 
of  part  of  a male  torso,  to  which  adheres  a 
fragment  of  a body  with  scales.  This  leaves 
little  doubt  that  the  whole  group  represented 
a combat  of  Herakles  with  a Triton,  con- 
ceived, no  doubt,  after  something  the  same 
manner  as  the  archaic  porous  stone  pedi- 
ment. This  contest  of  Herakles  and  the  Triton 
probably  formed,  as  noted  in  our  “Letter  from 
Athens”  [Builder,  June  30,  p.  463],  one  of  a 
series  of  compositions  representing  the  labours 
of  Herakles.  It  becomes  a question  of  increas- 
ing interest  vdiat  was  the  building,  whether 
precinct,  sanctuary,  or  actual  temple,  that  con- 
taiued  these  Herakles  sculptures.  A Hera- 
kleion  on  the  Acropolis  is  unknown  to 
classical  authors.  It  may  still  be  hoped  that 
further  excavations  wdll  not  only  solve  the 
problem  of  the  restoration  of  the  sculpture 


fragments,  but  yield  the  ground  plan  at  least 
of  the  building  to  which  they  belonged. 


The  Art  Journal  for  July  contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  R.  Phen6  Spiers,  accompanied  by 
four  illustrations,  on  the  Palaces  of  the  late 
King  of  Bavaria.  Ludwig  II.  was  one  of  those 
wealthy  amateurs  who  are  given  to  indulging 
their  own  fancies  in  architecture,  and  he  appears 
to  have  done  so  with  more  than  usually  un- 
fortunate results,  and  to  have  got  up  wonder- 
fully elaborated  gewgaw  interiors,  in  which 
various  styles  of  the  past  were  more  or  less 
caricatured,  or  their  worst  features  emphasised 
and  exaggerated.  In  short,  the  late  king  may 
be  held  up  as  a terrible  example  to  the  amateur 
architectj  of  whom  it  may  too  truly  be  said 
that  “the  evil  that  he  does  lives  after  him.” 


WE  may  call  attention  to  the  intended  open- 
ing, at  the  New  Gallery  in  Regent-street, 
in  the  autumn,  of  an  “ Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibi- 
tion,” which  is  to  consist  of  art-work  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  the  actual  designer  and 
executant,  and  not  of  firms,  though  the  name 
of  the  employer  or  firm  of  employers  may  also 
be  given.  The  work  to  be  exhibited  will  be 
classed  under  the  twelve  following  heads  : — 
“Textiles,”  “Gold  and  Silversmiths’  Work, 
including  Enamelling,”  “ Metal  and  Iron 
Work,”  “ Fictiles,”  “ Decorative  Painting,” 
“Wall  Papers,”  “Bookbinding,”  “Printing,” 
“ Glass,”  “ Stained  Gla.ss,”  “ Wood  and  Stone 
Carving,”  and  “Cabinet  flaking.”  Detailed 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Ernest  Radford,  at  the  New  Gallery. 


E have  perhaps  enough  and  to  spare  by 
this  time  of  “ Dictionaries  of  Anti- 
tiquities.”  Setting  aside  English  books,  there 
is  from  the  French  the  great  work  of  Darem- 
berg  & Saglio  ; from  the  Germans,  Baumeister’s 
“Denkiniiler’’ ; and  in  the  special  department 
of  mythology,  Roscher’s  Lexicon  ; but  we 
cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  issue  of  the  first 
number  of  an  archaeological  dictionary  in 
Greek  by  a Greek.  Mr.  Rangabc,  whose  work 
in  connexion  with  Greek  archeology  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known,  has  just  published  the  first 

partof  his’^VtltfCOv  Ti]r'^XkT]inKt]q'Apxai-o\o'/iaq” 

It  is  scarcely  fair,  perhaps,  to  judge  a lexicon 
that  has  so  far  only  reached  A ; but  though 
we  hail  its  issue  as  an  evidence  that  there  must 
be  a considerable  Greek  reading  public  in- 
terested in  archieology,  we  are  bound  to  say 
the  text  is  thin,  and  sutlers  from  what  is,  alas  ! 
nowadays,  a Greek  characteristic, — vagueness, 
— and  the  woodcuts  are  miserable  beyond 
description.  

Relative  to  the  projected  celebration, 
at  Twickenham,  of  the  200th  anni7ersary 
of  Pope’s  birth  (May  22, 1688),  we  may  remind 
our  readers  that  his  riverside  house  there  was 
bought  by  Sir  William  Stanhope,  who  enlarged 
the  house  and  its  grounds,  and  from  him  passed 
to  his  son-in-law,  Welbore  Ellis,  elevated  Lord 
Mendip  on  August  13th,  1794.  Lord  Mendip 
jealously  protected  every  relic  of  the  poet,  but 
failed  to  preserve  the  willow  tree  from  its  final 
decay  in  1801.  On  his  lordship’s  death,  in  1802, 
the  house  was  sold  to  Sir  John  Briscoe,  Bart. 
After  Sir  John’s  death,  on  December  27,  1806, 
it  was  purchased  by  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  famous  Lord  Howe,  who  had  succeeded  to 
her  father’s  barony  of  Howe,  of  Langar,  at  his 
death,  on  August  5th,  1799.  Lady  Howe 
shortly  after  caused  the  house  to  be  pulled 
down  and  replaced  by  another  residence  close 
by  the  original  site.  The  garden  and  grounds, 
about  five  acres  in  all,  were  at  the  same  time 
dug  up.  Pope’s  “ Egerian  grot,  where,  nobly 
pensive,  St.  John  sat  and  thought,”  forms  a 
pas.sage  under  the  main  road  from  Brentford  to 
Teddington  and  Kingston, — “aplace  of  silence 
and  retreat,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “from  which 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  friends  and  him- 
self that  cares  and  passions  could  be  excluded.” 
Pope’s  gardener,  John  Serle,  published  a 
pamphlet,  with  a plan  of  the  garden  as  it 
appeared  at  his  master’s  death,  a view  of  the 
grotto,  a catalogue  of  its  ores  and  spars  and 
stones,  and  the  names  of  those,  including  Hans 
Sloane,  Dr.  Borlase,  and  Mr.  Richard  Owen 
Cambridge,  who  had  contributed  specimens. 


Dodsley’s  “ Cave  of  Pope  ” foreshadowed 
subsequent  curiosity  and  pilferings.  The 
copy  of  the  Homer  used  for  the  translation, 
and  owned  by  Walpole, — who,  by  the  way,  did 
not  go  to  Strawberry-hill  until  three  years 
after  Pope’s  death, — contained  a sketch  by  the 
poet  of  the  view  from  the  grotto,  including  the 
church,  eyot,  and  part  of  the  village.  His 
fame,  and,  what  is  more,  a competency,  having 
been  assured  by  his  version  of  the  Iliad 
and  “ The  Rape  of  the  Lock,”  Pope  had 
purchased  a life  interest  in  this  property,  and 
hither  he  removed  with  his  mother,  Edith, 
after  a short  sojourn  in  Mawson-row,  olim 
Mawson’s-buildings,  Chiswick,  where  his  father 
died  in  1717.  At  Twickenham  he  passed  the 
latter  twenty-five  years  of  “ that  long  disease, 
his  life,”  and  there  he  died,  his  humanity  sur- 
viving his  understanding,  in  the  evening  of 
May  30tb,  1744.  His  memorial  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church  was  erected  by  Bishop  Warburton,  in 
1761,  and  is  inscribed  with  the  poet’s  own 
line  : — “ For  one  who  would  not  be  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.” 


f'PHE  last  volume  of  the  “Architectural  Asso- 
-L  ciation  Sketch-book  ” exhibits  a new 
feature  in  the  introduction  of  a certain 
number  of  coloured  plates  among  the  rest. 
The  annual  volume,  the  seventh  of  the  new 
series,  which  has  just  been  sent  us,  is  fully 
up  to  the  average  of  past  volumes  in  the  use- 
fulness and  artistic  character  of  the  plates,  and 
that  is  saying  everything  for  it.  Of  course 
there  are  some  sketches  not  so  good  as  the  rest, 
and  possibly  there  are  a few  that  we  could 
have  done  very  well  without,  but  certainly 
the  number  of  such  is  much  smaller  than  in 
most  other  architectural  sketch-books.  It  is 
surprising  that  this  publication,  appealing,  as 
it  must  do,  to  the  tastes  of  every  architect  and 
architect’s  assistant  in  the  kingdom,  does  not 
attract  more  than  a little  over  two  hundred 
subscribers.  It  is  not  as  if  the  subscription 
were  a large  one, — it  is  only  a guinea  for 
seventy-two  reproductions  of  first-rate  sketches 
and  drawings  of  old  buildings  or  parts  of 
buildings,  and  outsiders  are  asked  to  pay  no 
more  than  members.  The  sketches  are  of 
every  class  and  kind,  and  even  the  term  “ old 
buildings  ” is  accepted  in  its  widest  sense,  so 
the  wonder  is  that  any  architectural  designer 
who  cures  to  see  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past  can  aliord  to  be  without  it.  The  present 
volume  is  enriched  by  reproductions  of 
sketches  by  at  least  three  of  the  oldest  con- 
tributors to  the  book,  Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Lonsdale,  and  the  late  Fred.  Deshon. 
But  do  so  few  of  the  original  contributors  to 
the  book,  who  are  still  living,  now  use  their 
blocks  and  sketching  stools  ? We  do  not 
want  them  all  back  : the  exchange  of  some 
of  them  for  younger  men  is  no  loss,  but 
it  would  be  very  plejisant  to  see  the  names 
of  Mr.  Ernest  Lee,  Mr.  E.  J.  May, 
Mr.  George  Vialls,  and  a few  others  we  could 
name,  once  more  in  the  index.  However,  the 
quality  of  the  work,  taken  all  round,  is  con- 
stantly gaining  both  in  style  and  in  correctness, 
and  the  accession  of  such  sketchers  as  Mr.  G. 
Horsley,  Mr.  Bidlake,  and  some  half-dozen 
others,  may  well  console  us.  The  most  suc- 
cessful transferred  sketch  in  the  volume  is  with- 
out doubt  Mr.  Bidlake’s  South-east  Transept 
of  Lincoln  Minster  ; it  would  be  easy  to  find 
fault  with  the  drawing  of  some  of  the  window- 
heads,  but  in  touch,  style,  relief,  and  grouping 
it  is  well  in  front  of  the  other  drawings  of 
the  same  kind.  The  interior  view  of  Elm 
Church,  Cambridgeshire,  by  Mr.  A.  Needham 
Wilson,  is  a slight,  delicate,  and  eminently 
workmanlike  and  useful  sketch.  All  the 
criticism  we  can  suggest  is  that  it  might  have 
been  even  more  useful  with  a few  notes  of 
details  or  dimensions.  The  sketches  at 
Haarlem,  Leyden,  and  Middleburg,  by  Mr.  L. 
Ambler,  if  a trifle  hard,  are  good  specimens  of 
careful,  conscientious  work,  and  very  sugges- 
tive to  designers  of  street  fronts.  Among  the 
sketches  reproduced  by  photographic  pro- 
cesses are  several  so  good  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  that  any  is  better  than  the  rest,  but  if 
we  had  to  choose  we  should  probably  be  con- 
tent with  the  marble  pulpit  from  San  Miniato, 
by  Mr.  Gerald  Horsley,  from  what  was  evi- 
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dently  a clear  and  powerful  pencil  drawing  of 
a very  rich  and  beautiful  piece  of  work.  The 
Campanile  of  the  Duomo,  Prato,  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Hardy,  and  the  Priory  Church,  Great  Malvern, 
by  Mr.  H.  D.  Walton,  are  equally  good  illus- 
trations, in  different  styles  of  drawing,  of 
equally  beautiful  subjects  in  just  as  different 
styles  of  architecture.  The  illustrations  of 
Lo  Manoir  D’Ango,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  N.  Millard, 
are  poor  reproductions  of  clever  sketches.  The 
volume  is  exceptionally  strong  in  facsimiles  of 
drawings  to  scale,  and  first  among  such  must 
be  mentioned  the  complete  set,  with  mould- 
ings and  carvings  delicately  and  beautifully 
drawn  on  four  sheets,  of  the  tomb  of  Giles 
de  Bridport  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  by  Mr. 
G.  G.  Wallace.  The  drawings  of  Tilty 
Parish  Church,  Essex,  by  Mr.  Arnold  B. 
Mitchell,  are,  perhaps,  the  best  piece  of 
drawing  Mr.  Mitchell  has  done.  We  should 
like  to  comment  on  the  illustrations  by  Messrs. 
Gotch,  Marvin,  Oakeshott,  and  others,  but 
space  only  allows  the  expression  of  a hope 
that  the  delicate  reproductions  of  Messrs. 
Lonsdale,  Selby,  and  Kobertson’s  coloured 
sketches  will  meet  with  the  appreciation  they 
deserve. 


The  Sulgrave  estate,  in  the  south  of  North- 
amptonshire, will  be  put  up  for  sale  at 
the  Mart  on  August  7 th  next.  This  property 
extends  over  220  acres,  whereof  more  than  one 
half  is  grass  land.  The  old  manor  house, 
distant  about  eight  miles  from  Banbury  and 
Brackley,  was  formerly  the  home  of  the 
Washingtons.  At  the  Dissolution,  Henry  VIII. 
gave  some  property  here,  held  by  the  Augus- 
tinian  priory  at  Canons  Ashby  {vide  the 
Builder,  August  8 and  15,  1885),  to  a Lawrence 
Washington,  of  Gray’s-Inn,  and  mayor  of 
Northampton  in  1532  and  1545.  In  the  aisle 
of  St.  James’s  parish  church  is  a brass  in 
memory  of  him,  his  wife  Ainnie  Pargiter,  and 
their  eleven  children,  15G4.  His  two  sons, 
Lawrence  and  Robert,  sold  their  inheritance. 
Lawrence,  who  died  in  1618,  was  father 
to  John,  a royalist,  who,  in  1657,  emigrated 
to  Virginia,  where  he  settled  as  a planter. 
His  lineal  descendant,  George  Washington, 
was  born,  on  February  22nd,  1732,  in  the 
family  homestead  at  Bridge’s  Creek,  in  County 
Westmoreland,  in  that  State.  It  may  not  be 
commonly  known  that  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States,  yielding  at  the  last  moment 
to  his  mother’s  entreaties,  forfeited  a commis- 
sion which  had  been  obtained  for  him  in  the 
King’s  navy,  and  for  three  or  four  years  after 
leaving  school  supported  himself  as  a land 
surveyor.  His  first  employment  in  that  capacity 
was  for  Thomas,  sixth  Lord  Fairfax,  who  had 
inherited  from  his  mother  the  Northern  Neck, 
a tract  of  over  5,500,000  acres,  lying  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  rivers.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  “ stars  and  stripes  ” of  the 
American  flag  are  derived  from  the  mullets 
and  bars  that  compose  the  coat  - arms  of 
Washington.  One  of  the  two  carved  shields 
in  the  porch  at  Sulgrave  bears  that  blazon. 


T’HElast  number  (1888.— I.)  of  the  American 
-L  Journal  of  Archccology  contains  an  article  by 
Mr.  S.  B.  P.  Trowbridge,  architect  to  the  Ameri- 
can School  at  Athens,  on  the  “ Archaic  Ionic 
Capitals  found  on  the  Acropolis.”  These 
capitals,  Mr.  Trowbridge  shows,  illustrate  the 
intermediate  steps  between  the  earliest  known 
Greek  form,  jis  represented  by  the  capital 
found  by  Mr.  Clarke  on  Mount  Chigri  in  the 
Troad,  and  the  later  famOiar  examples  such  as 
the  capitals  of  the  Nike  Temple  and  the  inner 
columns  of  the  Propyliea.  The  columns  dis- 
cussed are  three,  and  form  three  successive 
steps,  following,  as  Mr.  Trowbridge  thinks,  a 
perfectly  simple  and  natural  progression.  In 
the  Chigri  capital  the  volutes  spring  vertically 
from  the  shaft  of  the  column  j in  the  mature 
form  they  arc  connected  by  an  undulating 
horizontal  band.  In  the  Chigri  capital  the 
palmetto  springs  from  the  centre,  and  is  an 
important  feature  ; in  the  mature  column  it 
disappears,  and  the  abacus  takes  the  form  of 
a separate  block  ; in  the  Chigri  capital  there 
is  no  echinus  and  bead  moulding  such  as 
appears  in  the  mature  form  to  mark  the 
junction  of  capital  and  column.  In  the  Chigri ' 


capital  the  volutes  project  very  far,  and  the 
ratio  of  width  to  depth  is  more  than  three  to 
one,  in  the  mature  capital  it  is  about  three  to 
two.  The  gradual  transition  is  very  clearly 
seen  in  the  three  Acropolis  capitals,  of  which 
Mr.  Trowbridge  gives  woodcuts.  In  the  first 
the  volutes  still  spring  vertically,  but  are  joined 
by  horizontal  bands  -.  the  anthemion  is  much 
reduced  by  the  presence  of  the  abacus  ; in  the 
second  the  volutes  spring  horizontally,  but  are 
not  yet  joined : the  anthemion  is  reduced  to 
some  scraps  of  ornament,  and  the  projecting 
echinus  appears.  In  the  third  the  volutes  are 
continuous,  and  the  anthemion  has  wholly  dis- 
appeared ; the  echinus  is  retained  as  an  orna- 
mental feature,  but  the  reduction  of  the 
diameter  of  the  column  makes  it  no  longer  a 
structural  necessity.  Mr.  Trowbridge  gives 
also  two  drawings  from  vases  at  Athens  which 
show  still  further  intermediate  steps. 

The  same  number  of  the  Journal  con- 
tains the  account,  with  a plate,  of  a 
bust  of  Plato,  hitherto  unpublished.  It  is  of 
great  interest  in  connexion  with  the  Berlin 
bust,  of  which  it  will  be  remembered  we 
published  a reproduction  some  time  ago. 
The  newly-discovered  bust,  found  at  Smyrna 
and  bought  by  M.  Reinach  for  the  Louvre, 
shows  just  the  same  type  of  features,  and  is, 
therefore,  an  additional  confirmation,  and  it 
happens  to  be  the  only  one  certainly  known 
to  have  been  found  on  Hellenic  soil.  The 
Journal  also  contains  an  interesting  article  on 
an  engraved  bronze  bull,  seen  by  Mr.  Emerson 
in  the  Museum  at  Metaponto.  This  bull  is  a 
curious  and  possibly  unique  piece  of  work  ; 
the  design  has  been  drawn  on  a bronze  plate 
and  afterwards  sawn  out,  so  as  to  form  a 
silhouette.  It  probably  formed  a votive 
offering,  to  be  huug  upon  the  shrine  of  Apollo 
Lykeios,  near  at  hand.  The  type  of  the  bull 
is  interesting  because  it  is  closely  analogous  to 
the  ■well-known  butting  bull  of  the  coins  of 
Thurium. 


IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Hebb,  in  his 
examination  before  the  Board  of  Works 
Inquiry  Commission,  should  have  persisted  in 
maintaining  that  there  was  no  impropriety, 
and  nothing  to  reflect  on  his  official  and  pro- 
fessional character,  in  the  systematic  use  of  his 
official  position  to  induce  managers  of  theatres 
to  give  him  seats.  Every  one  who  knew  any- 
thing of  Mr.  Hebb  would  feel  quite  sure  that 
he  would  never  have  abused  his  position  by 
accepting  or  looking  out  for  commissions  or 
bribes  in  money,  nor  do  we  believe  that  he 
allowed  the  presentation  of  orders  for  theatre 
seats  to  interfere  with  the  proper  performance 
of  his  duties  as  inspector  ; but  that  he  should 
profess  to  see  no  impropriety  and  no  reflection 
on  his  character  in  the  letters  to  Mr.  Harris 
for  seats,  and  the  broad  hints  that  it  was  in  the 
writer’s  power  to  make  things  uncomfortable 
to  a manager,  is  really  extraordinary.  Even 
apart  from  the  question  of  official  position,  we 
should  have  said  that  any  man  with  the  feel- 
ings and  education  of  a gentleman  would 
rather  never  enter  a theatre  at  all  than 
get  in  by  persistent  begging  for  “orders”; 
but  when  the  person  doing  so  is  in  the 
position  of  being  responsible  to  the  public 
for  the  proper  observance  of  certain 
legal  regulations  in  the  theatres,  what 
would  otherwise  only  be  chargeable  as  bad 
taste  and  want  of  self-respect  assumes  a 
much  more  serious  aspect.  When  this 
theatrical  correspondence  was  first  made  public 
we  avoided  saying  much  about  it,  because  if 
we  had  referred  to  it  at  all  we  must  have 
spoken  very  strongly,  and  we  thought  Mr. 
Hebb  had  suffered  enough  in  the  way  of 
public  comment.  But  when  Mr.  Hebb 
professes  impenitence  and  unconsciousness  of 
any  impropriety,  we  must,  in  the  interests  of 
the  architectural  profession,  speak  our  opinion 
plainly.  Mr.  Hebb  is,  as  he  urged  to  the 
Commission,  not  a mere  business  surveyor  like 
Robertson  and  Goddard,  but  a cultivated  man 
and  an  architect  of  ability  and  standing,  and 
as  such  he  was  the  more  bound  to  remember 
whatwas  due  to  his  position  and  to  the  character 
and  dignity  of  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 


A FEW  NOTES  ON  QUEEN  ELEANOR’S 
CROSSES. 

Tub  Daily  Idetvs  of  Slay  28th  last  announced 
that  “the  task  of  restoring  the  beautiful 
Eleanor  Memorial  Cross  at  Waltham,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Harry  Heme,  of  Exeter,  is 
progressing  in  a fashion  which  will  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  all  who  prize  this  precious  relic  of  the 
past.”  We  further  read  that,  teste  Mr.  Tyde- 
man,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Restoration  Com- 
mittee, whereas  the  soft  Bath  stone  which  was 
used  (by  Mr.  W.  B.  Clarke,  architect)  for  the 
repairs  of  1834  has  proved  to  be  entirely  unfit 
to  stand  exposure  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
old  Caen  stonework  is  found  to  bo  sound  and 
good,  and  will  not  be  touched.  Ketton  stone 
has  been  chosen  to  replace  the  inferior  and 
modern  material.  In  a letter  printed  in  our 
contemporary  of  June  1,  Mr.  Hems  states  that, 
whilst  he  is  employed  as  sculptor,  the  work  is 
being  done  by  him  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
C.  E.  Ponting,  architect  to  the  Committee. 

Conspicuous  amongst  the  royal  tombs  which 
range  around  St.  Eadward  the  Confessor’s 
shrine  at  West  Minster  are  those  of  our  greatest 
English-born  sovereign  and  his  devoted  wife, 
Eleanor  of  Castille.  Here  Edward  of  West- 
minster had  erected  splendid  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  his  uncle  Richard,  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall, his  father,  and  his  first  wife.  Hither 
sixteen  years  after  Eleanor’s  death,  his  own 
remains  were  brought,  on  October  27,  1307 
from  Burgh  on  Solway  Sands,  where  he  was 
planning  the  completion  of  that  series  of  con- 
quests which  earued  for  him  the  title  of 
Hammer  of  the  Scots.  His  body  had  been 
carried  to  London  from  its  temporary  resting- 
place  by  a hallowed  grave,  named  as  that  of 
Harold  Infelix,  in  what  bad  been  the  monastery 
founded  by  Knut’s  standard-bearer,  Toni,  at 
Waltham  Holy  Cross.  And  at  Waltham  had 
rested  the  body  of  Eleanor  on  its  way  to  burial 
in  St.  Eadward’s  Chapel,  nearly  over  against 
the  later  beaotif  ul  doorway,  “ Sanctus  Erasmus,” 
which  opens  from  the  ambulatory  into  the 
chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Her  tomb  * is 
built  of  freestone  and  grey  marble,  with  panels 
bearing  the  now  almost  obliterated  arms  of 
Leon,  Ponthoise  in  Ponthleii,  Castille,  and 
England.  It  is  distinguished  by  a sloping 
griile,  which  is  believed  to  be  but  the  relic 
of  a larger  screen.  That  valuable  specimen  of 
foliated  work,  of  wrought  iron,  riveted,  and  in 
detail  Early  English,  was  at  one  time  (1822) 
taken  down  and  thrown,  with  a quantity  of  other 
fashioned  metal,  into  the  St.  Blaise  Chapel. 
Dean  Bnckland  caused  it  to  be  replaced,  when 
it  -was  further  repaired  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
G.  Gilbert  Scott.  In  an  article  which  we  printed, 
with  a wood-cut,  several  years  since, + we  stated 
that  the  grille  was  wrought  by  Thomas  de 
Leghton,  smith,  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  for  the 
price  of  13Z.,  andtbat  Richard  (father  or  brother 
to  Roger)  de  Crundale,  who  also  first  worked 
upon  the  Charing  cross,  carved  the  tomb. 
John  de  Wave  and  William  Sprot,  of  London, 
founders,  furnished  metal  for  the  effigy,  whereof 
a wax  model  was  first  prepared.  We  added 
that  Thomas  de  Hockington,  carpenter,  made  a 
canopy  which  fortnerly  lay  above  the  effigy,  and 
that  this  canopy  was  painted  by  Master  Walter 
de  Durham,  painter,  who  executed  also  the 
paintings  on  side  of  the  tomb.  Authorities 
do  not  agree  as  to  whose  handiwork  is 
the  bronze-gilded  figure.  In  his  paper  readj 
in  Henry  YII.’s  chapel  on  July  19tb,  18G6, 
the  late  Sir  Richard  Westmacott  says : “ It 

is  known  that  Pietro  Cavalini  was  em- 
ployed by  Edward  I.  in  execution  of  thia 
tomb  [Henry  HI.’s]  as  well  as  that  of  Queen 
Eleanor.  . . . The  monument  [Q.oeen  Eleanor’s] 
immediately  adjoining  that  of  Henry  III.  merits 
attention  for  the  extraordinary  elegance  and 
beauty  displayed  in  some  of  its  details.  . . . 
The  figure,  of  bronze  gilt,  is  recumbent,  habited 
in  the  royal  costume.  There  is  a calm,  gentle 
expression  in  the  face,  which  is  extremely 
touching,  and  the  bands  especially  are  designed 
with  the  utmost  grace.”  He  then  cites  the 
opinion  of  Flaxraan  and  other  competent  judges 
to  the  effect  that  foreign  sculptors  were  em- 
ployed on  this  with  many  of  the  more  important 
works  in  our  country,  and  says  that  Flaxman 
thought  the  name  of  Torell,  goldsmith,  which 
occurs  in  a document  of  the  time,  should  be 

* See  Mr.  W.  H.  BiJlake’s  drawing,  from  the  east,  in  (he 
Builder  of  July  31,  1886. 

+ See  Builder,  Decemher  IS.'H.  The  engraving  then 
given  shows  the  (oral)  from  the  west. 
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of  Antiquaries,  and  about  one  hundred  years 
apfo  it  was  in  contemplation  to  remove  it 
bodily  to  Theobalds,  for  better  security. 
Certain  houses,  the  Falcon  Inn  in  particular, 
had  been  erected  in  such  close  proximity  as  to 
block  up  one  aide  of  the  cross,  whilst  the  inn 
actually  abutted  against  it.  The  Falcon  was 
lately  purchased  by  Sir  Henry  Mens,  Bart.,  in 
order  to  clear  away  so  much  thereof  as  should 
liberate  the  cross  from  disfigurement  and  danger 
in  that  quarter.  The  old  Four  Swans  hostelry, 
across  the  road,  is  claimed  to  date  from  the 
year  1260,  yet  it  is  manifestly  a successor  to, 
rather  than  the  original  of,  the  manor-house 
wherein  the  queen’s  bier  was  deposited  on  the 
eve  of  the  day  which  saw  its  entry  into 
London.  For  some  particulars  as  to  this  cross’s 
later  histery  we  are  indebted  to  an  article  by 
Mr.  W.  Dampier,  in  “ Walford’s  Antiquarian,” 
of  November,  1885.  There,  moreover,  we  read 
that  the  cross,  as  finished  in  1294,  at  the  then 
heavy  cost  of  95Z.,  is  believed  to  have  been 
built  by  Roger  do  Crundale,  aided  by  Dominique 
de  Leger  of  Rheims,  and  Alexander  of  Abing- 
don, after  Pietro  Cavalini’s  design.  To  William 
de  Ireland  is  ascribed  the  carving  of  the 
statues  of  the  queen,  wherein  she  is  represented 
as  crowned,  holding  a cordon  in  her  left  hand 
and  a sceptre  in  her  right.  See  also  Mr. 
Walford’s  “ Greater  London,”  vol.  i.,  p.  392. 


PROFESSOR  ROSCOE’S  REPORTS  ON  THE 
DEODORISATION  OF  THE  LONDON 
SEWAGE. 

Sir, — Herewith  I send  you,  for  publication, 
copies  made  by  me  at  the  Kensington  Vestry 
of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe’s  Reports  to  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  on  the  Deodorisation  of 
the  London  Sewage  in  the  Sewers  and  at  the 
Outfalls.  As  these  Reports,  I believe,  have  not 
yet  been  communicated  to  the  Press,  and  in  view 
of  their  great  importance,  I trust  you  may  be 
able  to  find  room  for  them. 

Yours  obediently, 

Charles  Hancock,  F.S.S. 

Temple,  July  9th,  1888. 


No.  1.- — Prelimina/ry  Report  of  May  ICtTi,  1887, 
on  the  Deodorisation  of  Sewage  in  the  Metro- 
politan sewers. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
64,  Queen’s  G.ate,  S.W.  ; May  16th,  18S7. 
Sir, — I have  road  through  the  pamphlets  and 
other  documents  forwarded  by  you  on  March  30th, 
with  reference  to  the  question  submitted  to  me  as 
to  the  use  of  chemicals  for  the  purpose  of  disin- 
fectiug  the  emauations  from  the  sewers  under  the 
Board's  control,  and  situated  in  various  parts  of  the 
motropolis.  1 have  also  inspected  the  Pimlico 
pumping  station,  with  special  reference  to  the 
employment  of  a mixture  of  manganate  of  soda 
and  sulphuric  acid  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
smell  from  the  sewers,  and  I witnessed  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  as  carried  out  at  that  place.  I 
have,  moreover,  read  over  the  list  of  complaints 
about  smells  furnished  me  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette. 
It  appears  that  the  number  of  complaints  were  as 
follows:— in  1S83,  64  complaints;  in  1884,  65;  in 
188.5,  41  ; in  1886,  28.  The  employment  of  man- 
ganate  was  commenced  in  1885.  Hence  a decrease 
of  something  over  half  the  complaints  has  followed 
the  use  of  manganate.  The  cost  of  chemicals  thus 
employed,  from  May  17th  to  September  30th,  1886, 
amounted  to  33,325L,  exclusive  of  labour,  so  that  I 
may  put  the  annual  cost  of  this  mode  of  deodorising 
the  sewer  emanations  to  the  extent  carried  out  at 
(say)  40,OOOL 

The  questions  (as  I understand)  addressed  to  me 
are  these : — 

(1.)  Does  (he  manganate  deodorisatio7i  proces.%  effect 
therequired  end  i 

(2. ) Is  the  result  attained  l»j  (he  use  of  the  manganate 
commensurate  with  the  cost  incurred  ? 

(3.)  Is  there  any  cheaper  and  equally  efficacious 
process  which  can  be  adopted  for  the  same  end  t 

As  to  Question  1,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  man- 
ganate process  does  effect  a certain  deodorisation  of 
the  sewer  emanations.  I judge  that  this  is  so  from 
my  own  obsGrv.atioDs,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  ■ 
complaints  of  smells  have  diminished  from  about 
sixty-five  to  about  thirty  since  the  employment  of 
the  method.  So  far,  however,  as  the  chemistry  of 
the  process  is  concerned,  I agree  with  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  E.  Rider  Cook,  and  printed  in  a 
pamphlet  dated  December  18rh,  1886, — i.e.,  I am 
of  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  manganate  used  in 
the  sowers  cannot  affect  the  nature  of  the  sewage  at 
the  outfall,  and  also  that  although,  undoubtedly, 
there  is  a considerable  diminution  of  the  smell  when 
the  manganate  is  used,  the  quantity  added  is  quite 
insufficient  to  oxidise  even  a small  part  of  the 
putrescent  fcecal  matter  which  gives  rise  to  the 
emanations. 

As  regards  the  second  of  these  questions,  I 
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caunot  (after  much  deliberation)  bring  myself  to 
consider  that  an  expenditure  of  over  40,000f.  a year 
is  commensurate  with  the  results  obtained.  No 
medical  evidence  has,  so  far  as  I know,  been 
brought  forward  to  show  that  illness, — much  less 
that  any  outbreak  of  an  epidemic, — has  been  traced 
to  the  sewer  emanations  complained  of.  So  that, 
in  order  to  diminish  to  one-half  sixty-five  com- 
plaints of  bad  smells,  the  Board  have  spent  more 
than  40,OOOL  per  annum. 

As  to  the  third  question,  I should  wish  to  point 
out  that,  if  it  be  determined  to  disinfect  the 
sewers  at  all,  it  may'  prove  possible  to  do  so  as 
effectually,  and  more  cheaply,  by  the  use  of 
other  chemicals  than  manganate  of  soda  and 
sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  e.g.,  bleachiog-powder  and 
sulphurous  acid  would  be  cheaper  and  probably  as 
efficacious  as  the  manganate  ; and  I am  not  aware 
that  the  disinfecting  power  of  these  substances  on 
the  sewer  emanations  has  been  satisfactorily  tested 
by  the  Board.  I would  therefore  suggest  that  full 
experiments  with  these  two  disinfectants  should  be 
made,  either  iu  place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the 
manganate  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  I propose 
to  report  again,  and  more  fully,  when  the  matter 
has  been  further  investigated.  Meanwhile,  I do 
not  consider  that  the  expenditure  of  the  manganate 
deodorisation  process  is  justifiable. — Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  H.  E.  Roscoe. 

Preliminary  Report  of  June  10th,  1887,  on.  same 
Subject. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letters  of  the  28th  of  May 
and  2nd  of  June,  in  which  you  express  the  Com- 
mittee’s desire  that  I should  give  an  opinion  as  to 
the  quantities  and  respective  proportions  in  which 
bleaching  powder  and  sulphurous  acid  should  be 
used  in  the  sewers,  I have  to  make  the  following 
statement : — 

(I.)  In  the  observations  contained  in  my  pre- 
liminary report  of  May  16th,  when  suggesting  that 
experiments  should  be  made  with  the  above-named 
chemicals,  I did  not  intend  to  indicate  that  these 
should  be  applied  to  all  the  twentv-six  stations 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  your  Engineer  and 
Chemist  of  October  4th  last,  but  rather  that  a few 
of  these  stations, — viz.,  those  near  to  the  localities 
where  complaints  bad  recently  been  made,  should 
be  selected  for  this  purpose. 

(2.)  I understand,  from  the  reports  placed  in  my 
bands,  that  experiments  on  deodorisation  by 
me.ans  of  sulphuric  acid  were  carried  out  some 
ye.ars  ago  under  the  late  Mr.  Keates  (in  1870-71), 
and  that  these  experiments  had  been  so  far  suc- 
cessful. I also  find  that  similarly  successful  ex- 
periments were  carried  out  with  chlorine  gas 
(probably,  bleacbing-powder  solution)  iu  1873.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  why  these  experi- 
ments, which  appear  to  have  cost  only  lOOL,  were 
discontinued,  and  I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  should  at  once  be  recommenced. 

(3.)  I do  not  feel  myself  able  to  give  the  precise 
quantities  either  of  sulphurous  acid  or  of  bleaching 
solution  which  ought  to  be  used  at  each  of  the 
experimental  stations.  This  must  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  sewer  emanations  passing  up  into  the  air, 
and  can,  therefore,  only  be  ascertained  by  experi- 
ments made  on  the  spot.  The  method  formerly 
adopted,  of  dropping  the  solution  on  to  a cloth  sus- 
pended in  the  ventilating  shaft,  appears  to  be  likely 
to  prove  effective. 

(4.)  In  making  the  above  suggestions,  I especially 
desire  to  point  out  that  the  object  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  be  aimed  at  is  simply  to  deodorise 
the  sewer  emanations,  and  not  to  disinfect  the 
sewage  itself ; and  I may  be  also  allowed  to  add 
that  by  far  the  most  effective  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  is,  wherever  practicable,  to  dilute  the 
sewer  emanations  with  fresh  air  by  moans  of  suit- 
.able  ventilation. — Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  E.  Roscoe. 


No.  2. — Preliminary  Report,  being  Report  of 
Augu.’tt  7th,  1887,  on  the  Deodorisation  of 
Sewage  at  the  Outfalls. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

64,  Queen’s  Gate,  August  7th,  1887. 
Dear  Sir, — Iu  accordance  with  the  request  of 
the  Board,  dated  June  27tb,  that  I should  state 
the  results  of  a month’s  trial  of  deodorisation  at  the 
outfalls  with  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  powder), 
I beg  to  report  as  follows  ; — 

A stock  of  bleacbing-powder  was  delivered  at 
Crossness  on  July  2nd,  enabling  operations  to  be 
begun  ; whereas,  at  Barking,  a further  delay  of  four 
days  took  place,  owing  to  non-delivery.  At  both 
stations  a beginning  was  made  at  the  rate  of  three 
grains  of  bleacbing-powder  per  gallon  of  sewage, 
this  being  the  number  of  grains  equal  in  oxidising 
power  to  five  grains  of  manganate,  the  average 
quantity  of  this  substance  previously  employed.  At 
this  rate  the  total  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  added 
amounts  to  about  17  tons  per  day  at  Barking,  and 
to  rather  more  thau  13  tons  per  day  at  Crossness. 
This  treatment  was  continued,  with  a day  or  two’s 
interruption  owing  to  the  stock  runuiog  out,  until 
the  afternoon  of  July  23rd  at  Barking,  and  on 
July  26th  at  Crossness,  at  which  time  euough  stock 
was  on  hand  to  render  it  possible  to  add  a quantity 
sufficient  entirely  to  deodorise  the  effluent,  namely, 
about  five  grains  per  gallon  at  each  station. 


written  Torelli.  He  observes  that  “ goldsmith  ” 
may  possibly  refer  to  only  the  gilding  of  the 
metal  figure,  which  may  easily  have  been  done 
by  an  Englishman.  'To  Torelli,  or  William 
Torell,  the  entire  effigy,  together  with  that  of 
Henry  III.,  has  been  attributed,  by,  amongst 
others,  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott  in  his  “ Glean- 
ings from  Westminster  Abbey,”  18G1.  Wesee 
therein  the  features,  singularly  placid  and  im- 
pressive, of  one  whom  her  sorrowing  consort 
wrote  to  her  friend  the  Abbot  of  Ciugny  that 
he  loved  tenderly  in  her  lifetime  and  did  not 
cease  to  love  now  that  she  had  died. 

Queen  Eleanor  died  on  St.  Andrew's  eve, 
November  29, 1291,  in  the  house  of  one  Richard 
de  Weston,  at  Herdreby,  the  modern  Harby,  a 
Nottinghamshire  village,  on  the  borders  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  distant  seven  miles  from  Lincoln 
Mhiater.  The  site  of  the  house  was  taken  for 
that  of  All  Saints’  Church:  built,  1875-G. 
Here,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  former  church, 
Edward  I.  established  a chauntry,  in  piam 
•memoriam,  which  remained  until  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  queen’s  body  having  been  embalmed, 
her  bowels  were  left  at  Lincoln;  her  heart  and 
body  were  taken  southwards, — the  former  for 
deposit  within  the  sanctified  precincts  of  Black- 
friars.  Thus  set  forth  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able progresses  in  our  domestic  history.  Its 
point  of  departure,  Herdi'eby,  and  its  several 
halting-places,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  orfour- 
•teen  in  all,  were  distinguished  by  the  subsequent 
erection  of  memorials  which  have  long  lingered 
in  remembrance  as  the  crosses  of  the  beloved 
queen.  Since  the  lists  of  these  crosses  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  various  text  books  do  not 
correspond,  we  will  name  all  those  that  are 
chronicled ; namely,  at  Herdreby,  Lincoln, 
Newark-on-Trent,  Grantham,  Stamford,  Ged- 
dingtou,  Northampton  (Hardingstone),  Stony 
Stratford,  Woburn,  Dunstable,  St.  Alban's, 
Waltham,  West  Ham  (doubtfnl),  West  Cheap, 
and  by  St.  Katharine’s  Hermitage  in  the  fields 
at  Charing.  For  the  last  two  named,  Magister 
Michael  de  Cantuarid,  cemeutarius,  was  the 
mason  employed.  The  subsequent  history  of 
these  has  been  so  often  rehearsed,  together  with 
the  fanciful  derivation  of  Charing  from  Chfere 
Eelne,  that  it  will  suffice  to  say  the  West 
Cheap  cross  was  finally  demolished  by  a set  of 
fanatics  on  May  2,  1043  ; and  that  the  cross  at 
Charing  suffered  a like  fate  in  the  summer  of 
1647.  The  copy  of  the  cross  that  stands  before 
the  South  Eastern  Railway  terminus  was  set 
up  in  1863,  after  Mr.  E.  il.  Barry’s  designs. 
The  sculptured  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Eai-p.  We  would  suggest  its  removal  to  one 
of  the  refuges  by  King  Charles  I.’s  statue  at 
Charing  Cross,  where  it  could  be  better  seen, 
and  would  occupy  a site  very  near  to  that  of  its 
original. 

Of  the  three  Eleanor  cro.sses  yet  extant,  two 
are  in  Northamptonshire, — at  Geddington,  on 
the  high  road  between  Stamford  and  Kettering  : 
and  in  the  parish  of  Hiirdingstone,  on  the 
southern  outskirts  of  Northampton.  This 
latter  stands  just  north-east  of  an  eminence, 
formerly  surmounted  by  a circular  earthwork, 
four  acres  in  extent,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  Knut’s  father,  Swegn.  The  cross 
is  fairly  perfect,  having  been  repaired  in  1713 
and  1762.  It  is  similar  in  respect  of  its  decora- 
tion and  general  shape  to  that  at  Waltham,  yet  is 
somewhat  different  in  plan,  being  octangular.  The 
Goddiugtou  memorial  st.inds  in  the  midst  of . 
the  village,  rising  to  a height  of  40  ft.  It  is 
richly  carved  in  every  part,  and  bears  the  coat 
of  arms  of  Castille,  Ponthoise  of  Ponthieu,  and 
Leon.  At  the  top  are  three  queens  iu  the 
act  of  lamentation.  The  third,  or  Waltham, 
cross  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  main 
road  to  Ware  and  Cambridge  and  the  road 
which  branches  off  towards  Enfield  Chace. 
’^The  plan  is  hexagonal,  the  design  consist- 
ing of  three  stories,  supiiorted  by  a flight  of 
steps,  four  in  number.  The  first  and  third 
stories  are  solid,  tlieii'  sides  spaced  into 
divisiuns  which  carry  statues,  and  the  shields 
charged  with  the  varions  arms  associated  with 
the  queen.  The  second  story  has  two  open 
recesses  in  each  face,  covering  the  six  statues 
within.  The  whole  work  was  richly  decorated 
with  foliage,  quatrefoils,  lions’  heads, 

pinnacles,  and  the  like  ; but  these  adornments, 
together  with  the  statues,  have  suffered  much 
by  neglect  and  the  course  of  time.  Owing  to 
sundry  eccroachmenta,  the  steps  gi-adnally  dis- 
appeared, and,  according  to  a view  made  in 
1757,  had  been  replaced  with  flat  courses  of 
brickwork.  The  fabric  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion occupied  the  attention  of  the  Society 
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yince  the  above  dates  the  process  of  complete 
deodorisation  has  coutiuued  without  interruption  up 
to  now,  and  this  will  be  carried  on  until  the  stock 
-of  bloach  is  exhausted,  at  about  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  September. 

The  Board  is  awaro  that,  owing  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Barking  reservoirs,  a quantity  of  the 
sewage,  amounting  (according  to  Sir  J.  Bazalgotte’.s 
estimate)  to  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity discharged  into  the  river,  has  to  bo  sent  out 
during  the  llood-tides.  This  portion,  however,  is 
subjected, — as  regards  deodorisation, — to  a similar 
•treatment  to  that  which  is  sent  out  during  the  ebb, 
and  thus  the  risk  of  annoyance  from  this  source  is 
■minimised. 

But,  in  ordor  to  attempt  to  effect  a local  puri- 
■fication  of  the  river  above  the  outfall,  I have 
thought  it  advisable, — considering  the  exceptional 
•stale  of  the  weather, — to  make  the  experiment 
referred  to  in  my  note  to  the  Board  of  the  2nd  inst., 
andon  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  last  the  addition 
of  manganate  in  the  Deptford  sewer  has  been 
carried  out,  140  tonsof  25  percent,  manganato  having 
been  added.  I trust  that  the  effect  of  this  addition 
will  bo  salutory  in  that  portion  of  the  river. 

In  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Engineer  and  Chemist, 
dated  July  29th,  forwarded  by  you  on  August  3rd, 

• on  the  subject  of  the  deodorisation  at  the  outfalls, 
I have  to  say  I consider  the  experiment  of  using 
■ chloride  of  lime  for  the  deodorisation  will  have  con- 
tinued long  enough  to  enable  me  to  judge  of  its 
efBcacy.  I would,  therefore,  advise  the  Board  not 
to  purchase  any  further  quantity  of  this  material, 
'but  to  give  an  order  for  the  purchase  of  enough 
manganate  and  sulphuric  acid  to  bo  employed  after 
tho  date  on  which  the  bleach  is  expected  to  bo 
finished,  namely,  from  September  3rd  to  September 
10th,  for  a period  long  enough  for  me  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  two  materials. 
The  quantities  named  by  the  Engineer  and  Chemist 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  sufficient.  I wish  further 
to  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  tho  daily  analysis  of  the 
Thames  water  as  made  by  the  Chemist  should  be 
regularly  continued,  as  it  is  only  by  a systematic 

• dotormination  of  tho  chemical  conditions  of  the 
water  that  a true  conclusion  can  bo  arrived  at  as  to 
'the  action  of  the  deodorants.  I am  also  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  advisable,  if  possible,  for  the 
Board  to  obtain  daily  returns  of  the  quantity  of 
fresh  water  passing  Teddington  Lock. 

I am  carrying  out  other  experiments  with  a view 
•to  ascertain  more  exactly  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  deodorants,  and  shall  report  to  the  Board  again 
•when  the  experiment  with  tho  manganate  is 
computed. 

Should  the  temperature  become  lower  and  tho 
rainfall  continuous  during  the  recess,  and  should  the 
•condition  of  the  river  be  thereby  improved,  I would 
advise  tho  Board  to  order  the  diminution,  or  dis- 
•continuance,  of  the  addition  of  the  deodorants.— 
■Voura  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  E.  'Roscoe, 


dated  Mavch  3/'d,  1888,  onDeodoTisation 
of  iS'cu'C!'  Evianatioris. 

To  tho  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works. 

My  Lord, — In  continuation  of  my  reports  on  the 
cibovo  matter  of  May  16th  and  June  10th  last,  I 
have  to  state  that  experiments  on  the  use  of  sul- 
phurous acid  for  deodorising  the  sewer  emanations 
iave  now  been  carried  on  for  a sufficient  length  of 
time  to  enable  me  to  judge  to  some  extent  of  tho 
•efficacy  of  tho  process.  The  deodorising  material 
•has  been  applied  at  over  196  different  stations  in 
' the  metropolitan  area.  A list  of  those  is  appended. 
One  hundred-aud-ninety-four  consist  of  stoneware 
.ijars  filled  with  a gallon  of  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid,  which  drops  upon  tlannel,  while 
two  are  glass  bottles  containing  anhydrous  acid, 
under  a pressure  of  four  .atmospheres,  which  is 
•allowed  to  escape  slowly  through  a minute  aperture. 

The  annnal  cost  of  the  materials  and  raaintonance 
-of  these  is  estimated  by  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  to  bo 
•about  11^.  to  12/.  per  .station,  or  at  3,500/.  for  tho 
mumber  hitherto  at  work. 

Ic  is  difficult  at  present  to  give  a definite  opinion 
as  to  the  chemical  effects  of  the  sulphurous  acid  on 
-the  emanations,  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
offensive  smell  from  the  sewers  is  diminished  by  the 
use  of  sulphurous  acid,  as  I am  informed  that  the 
complaints  have  been  less  numerous  from  the  occu- 
piers of  houses  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  shafts  in  which 
the  deodorant  hal  been  placed  than  was  the  case 
-previously. 

8o  far,  therefore,  the  results  of  the  experiments 
'have  been  satisfactory.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  experiments  have  been  con- 
' luctod  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year,  and  that 
the  process  has  yet  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of 
•summer  temperature.  It  is  not  until  this  has 
beeu  done  that  a complete  proof  of  the  efficacy 
or  otherwise  of  the  method  can  be  obtained. 

I beg,  therefore,  to  recommend  the  Board  to 
continue  this  system  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  careful  record  being  kept  of  as  well  the 
working  and  cost  as  of  tho  complaints  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  stations  where  the  deodoriser 
is  used. 

I append  a letter  from  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette, 
together  with  a list  of  stations  referred  to. — Yours 
ifiiitbfully,  (Signed)  H.  E.  Roscok. 


DEODORISATION  OF  THE  SEWAGE  AT  THE  OUTFALLS. 

[The  following  is  Professor  Roscoe’s  Reiiort 
of  December  9th,  1887,  on  the  Deodorisation  of 
the  Sewage  at  the  Outfalls.] 

My  Lord, — On  August  7th  last  I reported  to 
the  Board  the  results  obtained  up  to  that  date 
with  reference  to  the  deodorisation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sewage  at  the  outfalls.  I then 
advised  that  the  experiments  with  bleaching 
powder  should  be  followed  by  similar  ones  with 
manganate  of  soda,  and  I stated  that  other  ex- 
periments were  being  conducted  by  me  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a conclusion  respecting 
the  relative  action  of  these  two  deodorants. 
The  experiments  on  a large  scale,  first  with 
bleaching  powder  and  afterwards  with  manga- 
nate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid,  were  duly 
carried  out,  and  the  further  ones  are  now 
sufficiently  complete  to  enable  me  to  report  on 
the  results  as  a whole. 

I desire,  however,  to  state  that,  looking  to 
tho  great  importance  and  complexity  of  the 
subject,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  no  standard 
investigations  e.xist  to  which  reference  can  be  • 
made,  I do  not  consider  that  this  report  is 
final,  many  questions  of  importance  having 
arisen  during  the  investigation  which  require 
further  careful  examination. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  main 
question  submitted  to  me  by  the  Board, — viz,, 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  deodorants 
employed  during  the  last  summer  at  the 
outfalls, — I beg  to  express  my  strong  con- 
viction that  the  use  of  chemicals  of  any  kind 
must  be  considered  as  a temporary  measare, 
sanctioned  solely  by  conditions  of  time  and  of 
place ; that  is  to  say,  that  considering  the 
present  position  of  the  Outfalls,  tho  arrange- 
ments now  existing  there,  and  the  conditions 
arising  from  drought  and  high  temperature 
during  the  summer  months,  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  addition  of  some  deodorant  to  the 
effluent  sewage  may  de  advisable.  I conceive, 
however,  that  the  question  would  assume  a 
different  aspect  should  these  conditions  be 
altered,  and  that  then  the  necessity  for  such 
addition  might  decrease  or  even  disappear. 

In  considering  the  question  of  deodorants, 
it  appears  advisable  first  to  form  a clear  idea 
of  the  principles  upon  which  such  deodorants 
act,  as  well  as  to  understand  the  subsequent 
changes  which  the  sewage  undergoes,  after  such 
treatment,  in  its  passage  into,  and  in  its 
admixture  with,  the  water  of  the  river. 

It  may,  to  begin  with,  be  assumed  that  no 
amount  of  chemicals  which  can,  with  any  show 
of  reason,  be  added,  is  sufficient,  or  nearly 
sufficient,  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  fmcal 
matter  into  harmless  forms.  Hence  the  use 
of  chemicals  can  only  be  recommended  for  the 
purpose  either  of  starting  a process  of  puriti- 
oatiou,  or  of  simply  getting  rid  of  the  evil 
odour. 

Tho  purification  of  the  river,  iu  which  the 
sewage  may  remain  for  some  length  of  time, 
must,  therefore,  be  effected  by  natural  processes. 
Of  these,  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  change 
produced  by  living  organisms.  The  change 
thus  carried  on  may  be  of  a two-fold  cha- 
racter; the  one,  due  to  the  action  of  organisms 
requiring  free  oxygen  for  their  growth,  has  the 
result  of  rendering  the  organic  matter  inoffen- 
sive ; the  other,  due  to  organisms  which  flourish 
in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen,  gives  rise  to  pro- 
ducts which  are  offensive. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  preserve  and  assist  the  life  of  such 
organisms  as  are  capable  of  effecting  this 
innocuous  change,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
such  as  yield  offensive  products. 

The  oxygen  necessary  for  the  growth  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  ‘‘healthy”  organisms  is 
u.sually  derived  from  the  air  dissolved  in  all  un- 
polluted  running  water.  Sewage,  however,  is 
either  entirely  free  from,  or  at  any  rate  contains 
less  dissolved  oxygen  than  is  necessary  for  the 
active  growth  of  these  healthy  organisms. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  dissolved 
oxygen  iu  the  sewage,  this  has,  dnring  its 
passage  to  the  outfall,  already  begun  to  under- 
go change  of  a putrescent  character,  owing  to 
the  growth  of  the  putrefactive  or  “ unhealthy  ” 
organisms. 

The  products  of  this  putrefactive  change 
readily  absorb  free  oxygen  passing  into  more 
stable  forms,  and  therefore  when  the  sewage  is 
poured  into  the  river  it  rapidly  robs  the  water 
of  its  dissolved  oxygen.  If,  now,  the  quantity 
of  sewage  thus  poured  in  exceeds  a certain  pro- 
portion as  compared  with  the  river  or  fresh  \ 


water,  the  whole  of  the  river  is  deprived  of  its 
dissolved  oxygen,  and  the  “healthy”  growths 
are  thus  practically  killed. 

Hence  the  addition  of  deodorants  has  for  its 
object  the  destruction  by  chomical  oxidation  of 
tho  putrescent  material  which  not  only  causes 
the  foul  smell,  but  effects  the  removal  of  the 
free  oxygen  from  the  water  of  the  river.  The 
deodorisation  is,  however,  only  the  first  step  in 
the  process  of  purification ; and,  in  order  that 
growths  necessary  for  the  production  of  healthy 
change  may  flourish,  the  deodorised  sewage 
must  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  free  dis- 
solved oxygen  needed  for  the  respiration  of  the 
organisms. 

This,  under  proper  conditions,  is  obtained 
from  the  larger  volume  of  unpolluted  water 
with  which  tho  sewage  is  mixed.  Bat  should 
the  river  water  either  be  insufficient  in  quan- 
tity, or  have  lost  its  oxygen  by  previous 
pollution,  then  the  whole  volume  of  water,  after 
mixing  with  the  sewage,  becomes  incapable  of 
supporting  tho  life  of  the  “ healthy”  organisms, 
and  no  further  addition  of  an  oxidising 
chemical  can  ever  restore  the  river  to  its 
normal  condition.  The  only  natural  remedy 
then  remaining  is  the  slow  absorption  of  atmo- 
spheric oxygen  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  chemical  oxidation  or 
deodorisation  of  the  sewage  is  only  a means  to 
an  end,  that  end  being  the  presence  of  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  free  dissolved  oxygen. 

Hence  it  remains  to  consider  whether  that 
same  end  cannot  be  brought  about  by  different 
means.  Such,  for  example,  might  be  the  aera- 
tion of  the  sewage  before  entering  the  river. 

Reserving  the  consideration  of  this  point,  I 
now  proceed  to  discuss  the  action  of  each  of 
the  two  deodorants  used,  viz.,  the  bleaching 
powder  and  manganate  of  soda  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

In  my  former  report  of  August  7th,  I stated 
that  the  relative  oxidising  power  of  these  two 
chemicals  was  that  three  grains  of  bleaching 
powder  were  equal  to  five  grains  of  manganate. 
To  this  I still  adhere,  with  the  reservation  that 
the  chemical  valne  of  the  manganate  is  some- 
what overstated. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which  of  the 
two  chemicals  is  the  more  efficacious  and  safe 
to  employ,  irrespective  of  cost,  experiments  on 
the  large  scale  had  to  be  carried  out.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a short  description  of  what  was 
done  : — 

Experunent  with  Bleaching  Powder. 

From  about  July  2ad  up  to  August  26th 
bleaching  powder  was  mixed  with  the  effluent 
sewage  at  both  the  outfalls.  Owing  to  dearth 
of  material  at  Barking,  the  sewage  at  the 
Northern  Outfall  was  not  deodorised  until  July 
20th,  and  for  the  same  reason  some  few  days 
occurred  at  both  stations  when  no  chemicals 
could  be  applied.  The  quantity  used  varied  at 
first  from  2'5  to  5 grains  per  gallon  of  sewage  ; 
this  continued  for  about  a week.  Then  the  rate 
was  altered  to  3 grains  per  gallon,  lasting  for 
about  a fortnight ; and  then,  for  about  five  weeks, 
a rate  of  about  5 grains  per  gallon  was  em- 
ployed, the  quantity  being  varied  somewhat 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  sewage. 

The  actual  -weights  of  bleaching  powder 
added  daily  during  the  eight  weeks’  trial  are 
appended.  (Table  I.,  p.  16.) 

At  the  beginning  of  this  experiment  the  river 
was  in  an  extremely  foul  state.  No  attempts 
had  been  made  during  the  spring  or  early 
summer  to  improve  its  condition  by  artificial 
means.  The  rainfall  from  January  up  to  the 
beginning  of  July  amounted  only  to  7'5  inches, 
whilst  during  the  subseqnent  eight  weeks  the 
rainfall  only  reached  2'G  inches. 

Hence  the  experiment  was  commenced  under 
very  unfavourable  circumstances. 

The  daily  routine  for  testing  the  efficacy  of 
the  process  of  deodorisation  was  as  follows  : — 
Samples  of  the  effluent  to  which  the  specified 
quantity  of  bleaching  powder  had  been  added 
were  tested  by  the  smell  every  hour,  or  some- 
times more  frequently,  during  one  of  the  two 
daily  discharges.  If  the  sample  appeared  not 
to  bo  completely  deodorised,  the  quantity  of 
bleaching  power  needed  for  perfect  deodorisa- 
tion was  ascertained.  Evidence  was  thus 
obtained  as  to  the  actual  daily  condition  of  the 
deodorisation ; and  although,  owing  to  the 
varying  condition  of  the  sewage,  an  occasional 
sample  was  observed  to  be  over  or  under 
deodorised,  it  was  found  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
putrescent  odour  of  the  sewage  was  effectually 
destroyed  by  the  bleaching  powder  throughout 
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the  whole  period.  (For  details  of  observations 
at  '’rossness  from  Jaly  l')th  to  August  27th,  see 
Appendix  A,  page  14.) 

The  average  daily  quantity,  used  at  the  rate 
of  three  grains  per  gallon,  reckoned  on  the 
average  volume  of  dry  • weather  sewage  at 
loO.h'OU.OOO  gallons,  would  be  at  Barking  about 
17  toup,  and  at  Crossness  about  13  tons  of 
bleaching  powder. 

Althougu  from  the  foregoing  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  bleaching  powder  does  act  as  a good 
deodorant,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a satis- 
factory conclusion  as  regards  its  effect  on  the 
general  character  of  the  river,  because,  beyond 
occasional  inspection  and  the  daily  tests  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  river  water  carried  out 
at  Crossness,  there  are  no  definite  means  avail- 
able for  measuring  this  effect.  Inspection  is  at 
least  an  uncertain  and  indefinite  criterion,  and 
it,  like  the  results  of  river  analyses,  is  subject  to 
the  influence  of  changes  brought  about  by 
undetermined,  and  perhaps  undeterminable, 
causes,  sucb  as  variation  in  the  tides,  wind, 
rain,  d:c.;  moreover,  the  constantly  diminishing 
volume  of  fresh  water  in  the  river  during  last 
Jnly  and  August,  and  the  constantly  varying 
temperature,  bring  in  factors  whose  influence 
it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

The  general  impression  which  I have,  how- 
ever, formed,  taking  those  circumstances  as 
well  as  I could  into  consideration,  is  that 
although  no  adverse  decision  can  be  given,  it  is 
certainly  not  possible  to  express  my  favourable 
opinion  as  to  the  action  of  the  bleaching  powder 
added  upon  the  general  conditiou  of  the  river. 

Such  being  the  position,  it  only  remained  to 
exclude  these  complicated  and  uncertain  con- 
ditions by  carrying  out  a careful  series  of  labo- 
ratory experiments  on  tbo  action  of  bleaching 
powder  on  sewage.  I propose  to  describe  these 
experiments  and  discuss  their  results,  together 
with  similar  experiments  on  manganate,  in  a 
subsequent  portion  of  this  report. 

Experiment  ivith  Manganate. 

Having  completed  the  investigation  of  the 
action  of  bleaching  powder  on  the  large  scale, 
I resolved  to  commence  a similar  experiment 
with  manganate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid. 
The  daily  routine  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
deodorisation  was  satisfactory  was  similar  to 
that  already  described.  The  experiment  lasted 
from  the  evening  tide  on  August  27tb,  to  the 
5th  of  October.  The  proportions  of  manga- 
nate  added  were  15  grains  per  gallon  of 
sewage  for  three  days;  lu  grains  per  gallon  for 
three  days;  and  5 grains  for  a period  of 
twenty-three  days;  and  lastly,  3 grains  for 
about  ten  days. 

Ten  grains  of  manganate  corresponds  in 
oxidising  power  to  the  5 grains  of  bleaching 
powder  used  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
former  experiments,  and  this  quantity  of 
manganate  would  therefore  be  required  to 
effect  perfect  deodorisation,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  composition  of  the  sewage  remained 
the  same  as  it  was  daring  the  experiment 
with  bleaching  powder.  This  supposition,  how- 
ever, tnmed  out  not  to  be  correct,  as  during 
the  last  few  days  of  August  and  the  first  week 
in  September  two  inches  of  rain  fell,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the  river 
decreased,  so  that  5 grains  of  manganate  per 
gallon  was  found  to  be  sufficient  to  deodorise 
the  sewage  flowing  out  during  September  and 
the  first  week  in  October.  This  difference  is 
also  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  action  of 
bleaching  powder  is  ranch  slower  than  that  of 
manganate,  and  that,  therefore,  more  bleach 
must  be  added  to  effect  immediate  deodorisation 
than  is  equivalent  to  the  manganate  needed  to 
produce  the  same  effect.  (Fordetail  of  experi- 
ments on  this  point,  see  Appendix  B,  p.  15.)  1. 

Tbe  changes  of  condition  occurred  immedi- 
ately after  the  commencement  of  this  experi- 
ment; and  from  this  time  forward  the  state 
of  the  river  was  markedly  improved. 

The  daily  quantities  of  manganate  used 
during  this  experiment  are  appended  (Table  II. 
p.  17).  _ 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  former  one,  I am  not 
able  to  estimate  definitely  the  effect  of  the 
deodorants  on  the  general  state  of  the  river, 
though  the  general  impression  which  I have 
formed  is  that  the  mmiganate  does  not  act 
prejudicially. 

Referring  once  more  to  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  state  of  the  river,  I desire  again  to 
emphasise  my  opinion  that  the  quantity  of 
dissolved  oxygen  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
‘‘  healthy  ” condition  of  the  water.  The  amount 


of  this  oxygen,  as  taken  from  tbe  Crossness 
analyses  made  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  varies  from  90 
per  cent,  of  the  possible  maximum  down  to  none. 
From  the  curves  (A)  appended  to  this  report 
for  the  years  18S5-6-7  it  will  be  seen  (the  black 
line  denoting  oxygen)  that  during  the  early  and 
the  late  months  of  the  year  the  amount  of  dis- 
solved oxygen  is  at  its  height,  whilst  a rapid  fall 
occurs  at  the  beginning  of  July,  lasting  till 
October,  when  a slow  rise  occurs,  this  becoming 
rapid  in  December.  Concurrently  with  these 
changes,  corresponding  changes  are  noticed  in 
the  volume  of  fresh  water  coming  into  the  river, 
as  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  sea  salt  (red 
curve)  present  in  tbe  river  at  low  tide.  The 
other  curves  give  temperature  (blue),  and  the 
vertical  dotted  lines  tbe  rainfall.  The  more 
valuable  data  of  the  quantities  of  fresh  water 
passing  over  Teddiugton  locks  do  not  seem  to 
be  obtainable.  Daily  rainfall  registers  for  1885- 
6-7  are  also  appended  on  pages  20-1-2,  and  the 
amount  of  rainfall  is  indicated  on  the  curves 
(A)  by  a dotted  red  line. 

Comparing  the  general  aspect  of  the  curves 
for  the  three  years,  plainly  shown  in  the  second 
series  of  curves  (B),  it  does  not  appear  that 
those  for  1887  show  any  material  indications  of 
a worse  state  of  things  than  those  for  the  two 
previons  years.  And  it  may  well  be  doubted 
from  any  evidence  obtainable  from  the  above 
sources  whether  tbo  state  of  the  river  in  1886, 
when  upwards  of  80,000(.  was  spent  in 
chemicals,  was  perceptibly  better  than  that  in 
1887,  when  42,000(.  was  spent,  or  even  better 
than  that  in  1885,  when,  only  29,000(.  was  spent 
in  deodorants  (see  returns  of  quantities  ap- 
pended, Nos.  l and  2,  pages  18  and  19). 
Indeed,  the  idea  forces  itself  on  one’s  mind 
that  either  the  effects  of  the  chemicals  are  im- 
perceptible, or  that  the  methods  of  measuring 
those  effects  are  imperfect. 

I am,  however,  strongly  of  opinion  that 
accurate  oxygen  determinations  do  give  a 
reliable  measure  of  tho  “healthy  ’’  condition  of 
the  river;  but  I am  not  convinced  that  tho 
present  methods  of  analysis  are  satisfactory, 
and  I think  that  this  question  needs  re-investi- 
gation. 

Laboratory  ETpe7‘ime7its. 

Experiments  made  in  the  laboratory  appeared 
to  be  the  only  means  left  for  obtaining  more 
definite  information  as  to  tlie  important  ques- 
tion whether,  and  if  so  hov?  far,  each  of  the  two 
deodorants  used  affect  tho  life  of  the  “healthy” 
organisms  upon  which  the  natural  processes  of 
sewage  purification  mainly  depend. 

The  intricate  and  difficult  character  of  an 
investigation  of  this  kind  scarcely  requires 
comment.  Before  commencing  the  inquiry  I, 
therefore,  thought  it  desirable  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  a well-known  microscopist  as  to  the 
nature  and  functions  of  tho  organisms  occur- 
ring in  sewage.  Professor  H.  Marshall  Ward, 
of  the  Royal  Indian  College,  has  been  good 
enough  to  report  to  me  on  this  subject,  and  to 
e.xamine  some  of  the  samples  of  treated  sewage 
microscopically. 

It  appears  that  at  present  our  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  properties  of  the  active 
organisms  contained  in  sewage  is  very  in- 
complete,  and  that  a thorough  investigation  of 
the  subject  would  entail  the  expenditure  of 
much  time  and  labour.  So  far  as  observations 
on  the  material  placed  before  him  enabled  him 
to  judge,  Professor  Ward  concluded  that  the 
sewage  which  had  been  treated  with  bleaching- 
powder  contained,  in  common  with  that  treated 
with  manganate  (both  liquids  being  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  length  of  time  in  partially  closed 
vessels),  lower  forms  of  life  in  quantity,  but 
that  the  higher  forms,  such  as  algje,  were  con- 
spicnons  by  their  absence  in  the  first,  and  by 
their  presence  in  the  second  case. 

This  conclusion,  I may  remark,  was  borne  out 
by  subsequent  microscopic  experiments  next  to 
be  described,  made  under  my  own  superin- 
tendence, with  carefully  sterilised  vessels,  as 
well  as  by  tbe  simple  inspection  of  the  liquids, 
which  were  allowed  to  stand  for  some  weeks 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light  and  air. 

Although  the  functions  of  the  numerous 
kinds  of  growths  present  in  sewage  cannot  as 
yet  be  satisfactorily  distinguished,  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  results  of  experiments  already 
obtained  are  sufficiently  conclusive  to  enable  me 
to^  answer  the  question  addressed  to  me  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  manner. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  on  the  effects 
of  the  two  chemicals  on  the  living  organisms 
contained  in  the  sewage  was  carried  oat  at 
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Crossness,  the  remainder  in  Manchester.  They 
consisted  in  the  observation,  extending  over  a 
considerable  number  of  days,  of  samples  of 
sewage  to  which  known  quantities  of  the  two- 
deodorants  had  been  added. 

The  microscopic  examination  had  for  its  aim. 
the  determination  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  growths  as  existing  in  the  liquid  from 
time  to  time. 

The  result  of  these  experiments,  most  of 
which  were  made  with  carefully  sterilised' 
vessels,  is  (1)  that  a quantity  of  bleaching 
powder,  equal  to  9 grains  per  gallon,  completely 
and  permanently  stops  the  growth  of  all  organ- 
isms visible  under  a high  power;  (2)  that 
smaller  doses,  amounting  to  say  3 grains  per. 
gallon,  appear  for  a considerable  time  to  exert 
unequally  powerful  effect;  (3)  that  the  addi- 
tion of  1 grain,  though  interfering  with  th& 
growth  of  certain  organisms,  seems  scarcely 
to  affect  the  growth  of  others.  Further  experi- 
ments were  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  action  of  bleaching  powder  on  the  life  of 
higher  organisms,  such  as  minnows.  It  was- 
found  that  water  containing  1 grain  per  gallon, 
killed  such  fish  in  two  hours,  that  containing 
3 grains  in  one  hour,  and  4 grains  in  half  an- 
hour.  Smaller  quantities,  down  to  J grain  per 
gallon,  also  exerted  a similar  effect,  but  in  a- 
longer  time.  I am  not  able  to  report  on  the 
action  of  still  smaller  quantities  than  the  above. 

It  is  important  here  to  notice  that  the  action, 
of  hleaching-powder  on  sewage  differs  from  that 
of  manganate,  inasmuch  as,  whilst  the  latter  ie- 
immediately  destroyed,  the  former  disappears 
but  slowly,  it  being  possible  to  detect  it  some- 
dnys  after  its  addition,  even  when  originally 
present  in  small  quantities  only.  For  details  of 
experiments  on  this  point,  see  Appendix  B,  on 
page  15. 

Hence,  the  action  of  the  bleacliing-powder  on, 
the  organisms  is  one  lasting  over  a considerable 
period  of  time,  and  its  effect  upon  the  river  is 
greater  than  it  would  have  been  if  its  action  hadi 
been  instantaneous. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  produced  upon  life 
by  the  addition  of  manganate  of  soda  to  the 
sewage,  experiment  showed; — (1)  That  neutral 
permanganate  of  soda  added  to  sewage  in  quan- 
tities amounting  to  9 grains  per  gallon,  whilst 
it  does  not  prevent,  appears  to  retard  the 
growth  of  organisms ; (2)  that  smaller  doses, 
from  1 to  3 grains,  produce  no  visible  effects, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  act  as  poisons.  In  cor- 
roboration of  this,  it  was  found  that  mranowe 
will  live  for  some  days  in  fresh  water  to  which 
one  grain  of  permanganate  has  been  added,  and 
smaller  doses  do  not  seem  to  affect  the  fish  inc 
any  way,  whilst  a dose  of  2 grains  per  gallon 
does  not  prove  fatal  until  after  tho  lapse  of 
twelve  hours.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  one 
grain  of  permanganate  per  gallon  in  fresh  water 
gives  a pink  solution,  showing  the  presence  of' 
the  undecomposed  salt,  whereas  if  aewage  had- 
beeu  used  tbe  permanganate  would  have  been- 
instantly  destroyed,  even  if  added  in  very  much 
larger  quantity. 

Hence  tbe  conclnsion  is  to  be  drawn  that, 
apart  from  the  consideration  of  cost,  manganate 
is  to  be  preferred  as  a deodorant  to  bleaching 
powder. 

The  important  question,  to  what  extent,  if’ 
any,  the  use  of  deodorants  effects  a radical- 
improvement  in  the  river,  is  one  to  which,  as 
has  been  stated,  it  is  not  possible  with  the 
present  evidence  to  give  any  decisive  answer-. 
In  the  absence  of  further  evidence  and  of  any 
more  satisfactory  means  of  dealing  with  the. 
evil  than  the  chemical  one,  I should  advise  the 
addition  of  manganate  in  moderate  quantity, 
say  about  3 grains  per  gallon,  during  such 
periods  of  the  year  as  the  dissolved  oxygen  falls- 
below  (say)  20  per  cent,  of  the  possible  maxi- 
mum, or  the  chlorine  exceeds  200  grains  per 
gallon,  both  analyses  being  made  on  low-water 
samples. 

On  this  estimate, — the  data  as  regards  the 
probable  necessary  duration  of  the  addition  of 
chemicals  being  taken  from  tbe  corves  ap- 
pended,— the  average  annual  cost  of  manganate- 
I estimate  to  be  about  40,0001.  I may  add  that 
the  coat  of  sulphuric  acid  has  not  been  taken, 
into  account,  the  advantages  of  its  use  being, 
in  my  opinion,  more  than  doubtfol.  This  point 
requires  further  working  out,  and  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  even  this  outlay  will' 
not  prevent  a foul  condition  of  the  river- 
occnrriug  during  the  summer  mouths,  in- 
droughts  or  during  hot  weather. 

It  next  has  to  be  considered  whether  any 
more  satisfactory  or  less  costly  means  can  he- 
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levieod  for  efEecting  the  end  in  view,  viz.,  the 
•revention  of  sewage  nuisance. 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  other  feasible  plan  is 
hat  of  aeration.  The  oxygen  is  to  be  had  for 
lothing,  and  the  coat  of  pumping  air  need  not 
)e  considerable.  The  adoption  of  such  a plan 
aises  questions  with  which  I am  not  now  in  a 
)oaition  to  deal,  although  I believe  that  this 
nay  turn  out  to  be  a solution  of  the  problem. 
It  any  rate,  I feel  sure  that  this  is  a matter 
roll  deserving  of  further  inquiry.  The  rapid 
)anfying  effects  of  aeration  on  the  sewage  have 
)een  repeatedly  observed  in  my  laboratory 
ixperiments. 

General  Conclusions. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  remark  that  I offer  no 
>pinion  as  to  the  processes  of  precipitation  by 
chemical  treatmeTit,  as  this  question  was  not 
ubraitted  to  me  by  the  Board.  Looking,  how- 
iver,  at  the  broad  question  of  the  permanent 
lisposal  of  the  Metropolitan  sewage,  and 
)elioving  that  the  use  of  deodorants  ought  to 
)e  regarded  only  as  a temporary  expedient,  I 
’eel  convinced  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
eoommendations  of  Lord  Bramwell’s  Com- 
nission  (see  Conclusions,  <tc.,  10  and  13,  in 
he  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission)  will 
lavo  to  be  adopted,  and  that  the  sewage, 
whether  previously  clarified  or  not,  must 
ither  be  filtered  through  land  or  discharged 
nto  the  estuary  at  a point  not  higher  than  ' 
he  sea  reach.  The  growth  of  the  Metropolis 
luring  the  quarter  of  a centiiry  which  has 
ilapsod  since  the  adoption  of  the  present 
oain  drainage  and  outfall  system  has  been  so 
normons  that  arrangements  which  worked 
atisfactorily  up  to  some  few  years  ago  are 
low  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  will,  of 
Course,  become  more  so  as  time  goes  on. 

The  gravity  of  this  question  can  hardly  be 
iver-estimatod,  and  its  character  and  scope 
vas  brought  prominently  before  me  as  a 
nember  of  Sir  Charles  Russell’s  Select  Com* 
nittee  on  the  pollution  of  the  River  Lea  in 
4.pril,  188(i. 

I desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  my  assistant. 
Hr.  Harry  Baker,  F.C.S.,  who  has  ably  carried 
)ut  both  the  experiments  at  the  outfalls  and 
.hose  made  in  the  laboratory  5 to  Messrs, 
ilarcy  & Brock,  of  Widnes,  who  kindly  lent 
ikilled  men  to  superintend  the  w’ork  of  de- 
idorisation  ; and,  lastly,  to  the  several  officials 
if  the  Board,  without  whose  co-operation  and 
goodwill  the  above  inquiry  could  not  have  been 
jarried  out. — I have  the  honour  to  remain,  my 
liord,  yours  faithfully, 

Henry  E.  Roscoe. 

December  9th,  1887. 
fo  Lord  Magheramorne,  &c.,  &c., 

Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 


Also  returns  of  quantities  of  deodorants  used, 
beginning  with  the  following  ; — 

Setum  nf  Quandtiet,  No,  ], 

Engineors’  Department, 
Spriiig-rardens,  S.W. 

22nd  November,  1887. 
Deodobisation. 

Dear  Sir  Henry,— Hereunder  I send  you  the  information 
asked  for  in  your  letter  to  me  of  the  8tli  inst. 

Q,ue$tiunt. 

1.  Cost  of  deodorisation  ap- 

plied to  the  sewers  for 
removing  emanations 
this  year? 

2.  Cost  of  chemicals  used  at  2.  -12  187  12 

outfalls  this  year?  ’ 

3.  Ditto  for  years  1885  and 

1896? 


3.  1886,  Sewers  5,539  0 

„ Outfalls  26,153  9 
1886,  Sewers  33,32.5  0 
,,  Outfalls  47,747  0 

4.  Forty-three,  particulars 

of  \s'bich  lire  enclosed. 


j eielnsive  of  the  cost  of 


4.  Numher  of  complaints  of 
smell  from  sewers  since 
.lune  hist? 

All  the  foregoing  amounts 
labour. 

I am,  dear  Sir  Henry, 

Yours  faithfull’ 

J-  W.  fi 

Sir  H.  E.  Roseoe,  M.P. 

The  Appendices  also  include  registers  of  rainfall 
in  1885,  1S8U,  and  1887. 
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SUMMARY  OF  APPF.NDICES. 

Appendix  A contains  details  of  experiments, 
uantities  of  deodorants  used,  rainfall  returas, 
urves,  &c.  The  results  of  examination  by  smell  of 
swage  discharged  after  treatment  at  Crossness  with 
leaching  powder  as  a deodorant  are  as  follow ; — 
July  19. — (1).  Only  slight  smell.  (2).  Improved 
y 3 grains  bleach.  (3).  Much  improved  by  3 
rains  bleach.  (4).  Smell,  quite  sewagy,  nearly 
eodorised  by  3 grains  bleach. 

July  20  (tested  21). — (1).  Almost  odourless.  (2). 
iad  smell.  (3).  Bad  smell.  (4),  Smelt  badly ; 
eodorised  by  3 grains  bleach. 

July  21  (tested  22).— (1).  Smelt  of  bleach.  (2). 
'eodorised.  (3).  SmeJt  bad;  deodorised  by  3 
rains  bleach.  (4).  Not  very  strong  smell. 

July  22  (tested  23).— (1).  Does  not  smell  badly. 
1).  Bad.  (3).  Stinks.  (4).  Smells  badly. 

July  25.— (1).  Deodorised.  (2).  Deodorised.  (3). 
eodorised.  (Ditto,  tested  26).— (1).  Not  bad.  (2). 
ad.  (3).  Smelt.  (4).  Smelt. 

July  26  (tested  27}.— (A).  Rather  badly.  (1). 
eodorised.  (2).  Sewage.  (3).  Sweet.  (4). 
eodorised. 

And  80  on  to  August  27. 

Appendix  B contains  particulara  of  experiments 
lowing  (1)  that  bleaching  powder  is  destroyed  by 
wage  slowly;  (2)  that  the  amount  destroyed 
jpends  upon  the  amount  added. 

(1.)  Experiments  by  Dr.  Hurter,  Widnes. 

(II.)  Experiments  at  Crossness. 

(III).  Experiments  at  Manchester. 


WORKSOP  PRIORY  CHURCH. 

HE  drawing  which  we  publish  this  week 
is  illustrative  of  the  scheme  which  is 
in  contemplation  for  an  enlargement 
of  the  ancient  Angustine  Canons’  Church  at 
Worksop,  founded  by  William  de-Lovetot  in 
1103,  this  enlargement  being  in  such  a style, 
and  of  such  proportions,  as  to  harmonise  with 
the  old  work. 

The  present  eastern  termination  is  a wall 
built  under  the  western  arch  of  the  Norman 
tower,  the  monastic  choir  having  entirely 
disappeared,  excepting  some  of  its  foundations, 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered, 
The  beautiful  Lady-chapel,  however,  still  re- 
mains, though  in  a ruinous  state,  with  a 
fragment  attached  to  it  of  the  Norman  southern 
transept. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
original  Norman  choir  was  taken  down  and  was 
rebuilt  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Lady- 
chapel  was  erected.  This  rebuilt  choir,  with  the 
retro-choir,  was  a structure  of  five  bays  in  length, 
and  in  the  latter  were  placed  many  magnificent 
tombs  and  monuments  of  the  de-Lovetot  and 
de-Purnival  families,  and  the  tombs  of  the  great 
Sir  Thomas  Nevil  and  his  wife. 

The  nave,  with  its  aisles  and  western  towers, 
is  an  example  of  that  beautiful  Transitional 
style  in  which  both  round  as  well  as  pointed 
arches  and  windows  are  found.  It  was  altered 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  attained  its 
present  appearance  after  repairs  in  recent 
times. 

The  arrangements  for  the  services  are,  how- 
ever, found  to  be  inconvenient  and  crowded,  and 
with  a view  of  remedying  this,  it  is  proposed 
to  cover  a portion  of  the  area  of  the  former 
monastic  church  by  erecting  on  the  site  of  its 
choir  a chancel  of  a size  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  with  its  eastern  wall  situated  as  nearly 
as  may  be  where  the  division  formerly  was 
between  the  choir  and  the  retro-choir  of  the 
priory  church.  The  southern  arch  of  this 
chancel  will  give  access  to  the  Lady-chapel, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  repair  and  to  use, 
together  with  the  rebuilt  south  transepts,  for 
the  daily  services. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  designs  the  desir- 
ability of  following  the  general  proportions  of 
the  ancient  nave  have  been  most  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  and  for  this  reason  the  Transi- 
tional style  and  proportions  have  been  adopted 
for  the  new  work,  rather  than  those  of  the 
pronounced  Early  English  period,  which  would 
be  necessary  in  any  reproduction  of  the  great 
choir  and  retro-choir  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  design  of  the  chancel  arcade  has  been 
founded  on  some  remaining  stones  of  richly- 
ornamented  arches,  while  the  windows  and 
other  features  follow  the  examples  of  the 
corresponding  features  in  the  nave  and  in  some 
oiher  Yorkshire  churches  of  the  same  period. 

The  south  transept  is,  in  its  design,  repro- 
duced with  almost  absolute  certainty  from  the 
fragment  of  the  ancient  one  still  preserved. 

Bnt  with  regard  to  the  design  of  the  Early 
English  choir,  there  is  nothing  to  be  learned 
excepting  the  intercolumniation  and  height  of 
its  arcade,  which  can  be  deduced  from  the 


’ There  is  worked  out  on  this  data  a design  of 
sneh  a choir  as  may  have  been  carried  out,  and 
which  may  have  been  intended  to  be  continued 
on  by  rebuilding  the  nave  also,  as  was  so  fre- 
quently done  in  Medimval  days.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  as  likely  that  the  contemporary 
Southwell  choir  treatment  (viz.,  an  arcade  and' 
clearstory  only)  may  have  been  adopted  for  the 
choirs  at  Worksop. 

Possibly,  also,  the  choir  and  its  aisles  may  not 
have  been  groined  in  stone,  thongh,  like  the 
Lady-chapel,  commenced  with  that  intention. 

This  and  ocher  questions  are  of  very  great 
interest  for  study  and  conjecture,  but  the 
correct  solution  of  them  is  now  well-nigh 
impossible.  The  aim  of  the  architects  (Mr.  R. 
Herbert  Carpenter  and  Mr.  B.  Ingelow)  has^ 
therefore,  been  to  prepare  a design  to  be  (it  is 
hoped)  gradually  carried  out,  in  such  propor- 
tions and  details  as  shall  harmonise  alike  with- 
both  the  nave  and  the  Lady-chapel. 


HOLLY  HILL,  HARTFIELD,  SUSSEX. 

This  house  has  just  been  completed  for 
Mr.  John  McAndrew.  It  stands  in  a beautiful 
position  overlooking  Crowborough  Forest,  and 
takes  the  place  of  a smaller  house  which  had 
become  dilapidated.  The  cost,  including 
stabling,  lodge,  laundry,  <S:c.,  has  been  about 
14,000L  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Longley,  of 
Crawley.  Doulting-stone  has  been  used.  In- 
ternally there  is  a good  deal  of  panelling  and 
other  work  in  walnut,  as  well  as  some  enriched 
plastering.  The  house  is  lighted  throughout 
by  electricity,  for  which  both  the  apparatus 
and  the  ornamental  fittings  have  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Thompson  & Ritchie.  The  engineers’ 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Woolgar,  of 
East  Grinstead  j while  the  heating  apparatns,. 
rango,  and  grates  have  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Longden  & Co.  The  house  is  very  complete  in 
all  respects.  The  drainage  is  extremely  perfect, 
and  has  been  planned  by  Mr.  Kinsey,  of  Oxted,. 
Surrey.  J.  Oldrid  Scott. 


No.  31,  EGERTON  GARDENS. 

Tills  house,  now  approaching  completion,  hae. 
been  built  for  Mr.  W.  Whetherly  on  a newly- 
developed  estate,  a short  distance  west  of 
Cadogan-squaro.  The  front  faces  a new  road 
on  the  estate,  and  has  been  carried  oat  in  red 
brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  carved  brick- 
work and  modelled  cement  panels  above  the 
second-floor  windows  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Seale.  The  back  faces  the  Fulham- 
road,  and  has  been  carried  out  in  yellow-brick, 
with  red-brick  dressings. 

The  whole  of  the  windows  to  ground,  first, 
and  second  floors  have  been  filled  with  lead- 
quarry  glazing,  by  Messrs.  Campbell,  Smith,  & 
Co.  The  floors  of  hall  and  all  principal  rooms 
are  to  be  laid  with  parquetry  by  Mr.  Ebner. 

Electric  light  is  to  be  supplied  to  all  the 
reception-rooms,  hall,  and  staircase. 

The  plana  accompanying  the  illustrations 
explain  the  accommodation  provided  on  the 
principal  floors. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Matthews  & Co.  (by  whom  all  the  buildings  on 
the  estate  are  being  erected)  from  the  designs; 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  fi. 
Smith,  architect. 


SECOND  PREMIATED  DESIGN  FOR 
INDIANAPOLIS  MONUMENT, 

The  design  for  a Soldiers’  and  Sailors*' 


Also  the  following  tables  ; — 

Table  I. — Sbowiog  quantities  of  bleaebing-powder 
ed  as  a deodorant  at  Barkiog  and  Croesuess,  from 
ily  2nd  to  August  26tb,  1887. 

Table  II.  (signed  by  W.  J.  Dibdin).— Showing  . . - - --  

antities  of  manganate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid  I remains  of  the  arches  formerly  opening  into 
ed  at  the  outfalls,  1887.  j the  Lady-chapel  from  the  southern  ambulatory. 


Monument,  for  the  State  of  Indianapolis,  which 
we  publish,  is  by  Mr.  Percy  G.  Stone,  and 
took  the  second  place  in  the  recent  competition 
for  this  object  in  the  United  States.  The 
author  of  the  selected  design  is  Herr  Bruno 
Schmidtz,  of  Berlin.  His  design,  which  was. 
illustrated,  by  agreement  -with  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  in  the  Inland  Architect  of 
Chicago,  takes  the  form  of  an  enormous  square 
stele,  crowned  with  battlements  at  the  top, 
standing  on  or  rising  from  a wider  erection, 
by  way  of  snrbase ; the  latter  is  in  itself  a 
large  bnilding,  with  details  of  an  Egyptian, 
tendency.  Immense  trophies  of  prows  of 
ships,  &c.,  and  groups  of  gigantic  figures, 
diversify  the  design,  the  scale  of  which  can 
only  be  conjectured  from  the  diminutive  size  of 
the  figures  of  spectators  inserted  in  the  draw- 
ing : the  design  itself  is  completely  out  of 
scale,  and  not  in  very  refined  architeetnral 
taste,  and  it  will  never  convey  a notion  of  its. 
real  size,  except  on  very  close  inspection. 
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The  remainder  of  the  designs  are  a curious 
group,  but  with  some  ideas  ajnong  them.  One 
shows  a vast  circular  cone,  surrounded  at  the 
lower  portion  by  a classical  architectural  screen 
square  on  plan ; the  interior  is  a Greek  cross 
compartment,  with  a domed  ceiling,  and  a 
figure  in  the  centre.  One  of  the  best  drawings 
shows  an  extraordinary -looking  erection,  having 
a remarkable  phallic  appearance  (no  doubt 
quite  unintentional),  a kind  of  obelisk,  spread- 
ing out  at  its  base ; it  is  absolutely  plain 
outside,  but  has  a richly-decorated  round- 
arched  hall  in  the  base  internally;  there  seems 
to  be  a staircase  up  to  the  top  of  the  obelisk, 
but  no  window  to  see  from  is  shown  in  the 
drawing.  There  are  others  in  more  ordinary 
architectural  forms,  some  of  the  pavilion,  some 
of  the  column  type.  Most  of  them  have  the 
same  defect  as  the  prize  design, — want  of 
scale.  The  one  which  wo  publish  we  leave  to 
speak  for  itself. 


THE  EOYAL  ACADEMY: 

ARCHITECTURAL  SCHOOL. 

The  following  students  have  just  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Architectural  School,  Mr.  K.  Phene 
Spiers,  Master ; — 

Upper  School. 


F.  D.  Bedford. 

T.  Davison. 

W.  M.  Duke. 

C.  S.  Haywood. 
W.  F.  Horton. 

T.  C.  Agutter. 
€.  J.  Blomficld. 
L.  C.  Cornford. 
A.  Mackintosh. 

E.  A.  Rickards. 

I- 

F.  W.  Bedford. 

D.  J.  Blow. 

W.  A.  Fenn. 

J.  W.  Little. 

J.  G.  Oakley. 

J.  Paxton. 


H.  P.  Lanchester. 
F.  C.  Ryde. 

C.  S.  Spooner. 

F.  J.  Verity. 


W.  J.  W,  Roome. 
\V.  Sheen. 

J.  C.  Watt. 

B.  J.  A.  Wigram. 


Probationers. 


A.  M.  Poynter. 

J.  Rawlinson. 

F.  E.  Smee. 

E.  W.  M.  Wonnacott. 
P.  S.  Worthington. 


SANITARY  WORKS  AT  CROYDON. 


By  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter, 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  Corporation  of 
Croydon,  the  members  of  the  Association  of 
Public  Sanitai'y  Inspectors  on  Saturday  paid  a 
visit  to  Croydon,  for  the  jmrpose  of  viewing 
the  sanitary  works  of  the  town.  The  party, 
numbering  about  eighty,  were  received  at  West 
Groydon  Station  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  were 
conducted  by  that  gentleman  to  the  Beddington 
Sewage  Irrigation  Farm.  The  visitors  included 
Professor  Corfield,  Dr.  Parkes,  and  other  gentle' 
men  interested  in  sanitary  matters. 

Mr.  Walker,  Engineer  to  the  Corporation  of 
■Croydon,  explained  the  details  of  the  system  ii 
vogue  at  the  farm.  The  sewage  is  received  at 
Brimstou  Barn,  and  is  there  passed  through  a 
large  revolving  wheel  (driven  by  a turbine 
worked  by  the  sewage), which  serves  to  extract 
rags  and  coarse  solids.  The  residue  is  con- 
ducted to  the  Beddington  Sewage  Farm,  which 
has  an  area  of  about  500  acres,  of  which  not 
more  than  75  acres  are  under  irrigation  at  one 
time.  The  sewage  enters  the  farm  at  its  south- 
east corner,  and  passes  across  the  land  to  its 
west  or  lower  side.  The  system  adopted  is  that 
•of  broad  or  surface  irrigation,  and,  as  a rnle, 
the  sewage  passes  over  three  separate  fields.  In 
the  first,  all  floating  particles  are  arrested  by  the 
Italian  rye  grass,  which  (being  a great  absorber 
of  Sewage)  forms  the  staple  crop,  and  the 
sewage  is  thus  partly  purified.  From  the 
second  fi.eld  the  water  passes  off,  clear  ap- 
parently, though  not  quite  (chemically)  pure; 
and  the'  third  field,  which  is  a permanent 
pasture  at  the  lower  part  of  the  farm,  removes 
nearly  every  remaining  trace  of  sewage.  The 
land  generally  is  very  suitable  for  irrigation, 
and  has  an  easy  and  natural  fall  to  the  Wandle, 
and  the  necessity  for  pumping  is  thereby 
obviated.  In  some  sewage  farms  a storm  over' 
flow  is  provided,  into  which  the  storm  water  is 
passed  without  going  over  the  crops ; hut  at 
Beddington  all  the  sewage  is  passed  over  the 
land.  The  average  dry  weather  flow  is  about 
four  railiiou  gallons  per  day,  but  in  time  of 
fltorms  the  flow  is  much  larger.  In  January, 
1879,  after  a thaw  aud  raiu,  the  gauge 
measured  upwards  of  twelve  million  gallons 
in  twenty-four  hours.  About  an  acre  and  a 


half  of  land  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  farm  is  occupied  by  a dairyman,  who 
keeps  upwards  of  200  fine  milch  cows 
in  sheds.  The  animals  arc  largely  fed  on 
the  rye-grass  and  mangolds  produced  on  the 
farm.  In  the  summer,  horses  and  cattle  are 
taken  in  to  grass,  and  last  year’s  receipts  under 
this  head  were  over  5001.  For  the  year  ending 
Lady-day  last  the  surplus  of  receipts  over 
expenditure  amounted  to  upwards  of  1,0001. 
The  land  was  purchased  at  the  rate  of  2751.  per 
acre,  the  payment  being  spread  over  some  forty 
years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  dis- 
posing of  the  sewage  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  a rate  of  threepence  in  the  pound  on  the 
rateable  value  of  the  town,  the  whole  of  which 
goes  to  pay  interest  and  purchase-money  for 
the  land. 

The  Corporation  Water  Works  were  after- 
wards visited.  The  supply  is  drawn  from  a 
series  of  wells  sunk  into  the  chalk,  and  varies 
from  two  to  three  million  gallons  per  day. 

The  Public  Baths  were  also  visited,  and  the 
company  then  adjourned  to  the  Public  Hall  in 
George-etreet,  where  they  were  entertained  at 
a cold  collation  by  Dr.  Carpenter.  Amongst 
those  present  were  Alderman  Grundy,  chair- 
man of  the  Farm  Committee,  and  Dr.  Thorny- 
son,  chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of 
the  Corporation. 

Dr.  Carpenter  delivered  a brief  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  commended  the  Association 
of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  to  the  support  of 
all  connected  with  local  government.  It  had 
been  expected,  he  said,  that  their  President, 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  would  have  been  pre- 
sent, but  he  had  received  a letter  from  that 
gentleman  apologising  for  his  absence.  It  was 
proposed,  Dr.  Carpenter  continued,  to  send  the 
London  sewage  into  the  sea,  and  to  spend  an 
amount  of  money  which,  to  his  mind,  seemed 
most  monstrous  waste  whilst  there  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  within 
easy  reach  which,  if  the  London  sewage  were 
passed  over  them,  could  be  converted  from 
barren  land  worth  nothing  into  land  capable  of 
prodneing  such  crops  as  they  had  seen  that 
afternoon  at  Beddington. 

Mr.  Alderman  Grundy  gave  some  details  of 
the  working  of  the  farm,  and  Dr.  Thompson 
also  spoke.  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Alexander,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the 
Association,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Dr.  Carpenter  and  the  Corporation, 
and  the  party  afterwards  returned  to  town. 


the  first  place  in  the  competition,  and  that  the 
plans  bearing  the  mottoes  “ Scottish  Seven- 
teenth Century”  and  “ S.S.C.”  are  entitled,  the 
former  to  the  first  and  the  latter  to  the  second 
premium.  The  author  of  the  plan  “Wisdom, 
Health,  and  Beauty”  is  Mr.  James  B.  Dunn, 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  author  of 
the  second  premiated  design  for  the  Public 
Library  buildings.  The  second  design  is  by 
Messrs.  M’Arthy  &,  Watson,  and  the  third  is 
by  Mr.  G.  Washington  Browne. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Enlargement  of  the  Guildhall,  Cambridge. — 
The  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Town  Council  have  awarded  the  first 
premium  of  fifty  guineas  to  Mr.  G.  McDonell, 
A.R.I.B.A.,of  London;  and  the  second  premium 
of  twenty-five  guineas  to  Mr.  Henry  G.  Ladson, 
of  Upper  Edmonton,  N.,  for  the  selected  designs 
in  the  recent  open  competition  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  Guildhall.  The  limit  of  expendi- 
ture was  put  at  16,0002. 

Cottage  Uomes  for  Workhouse  Children, 
Wolverhampton. — The  Birmingham  Daihj  Post 
reports  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wolver- 
Hampton  Poor  Law  Guardians,  on  the  6th  inst., 
the  Cottage  Homes  Committee,  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  question  of  erecting 
cottage  homes  for  the  workhouse  children,  pre- 
sented their  report.  It  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee bad  received  seventeen  sets  of  plans 
from  local  and  other  architects.  The  highest 
of  these  set  down  the  estimated  cost  at  40,0002., 
and  the  lowest  put  it  at  13,0402.  A sub-com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  examine  the  plans, 
and  they  made  the  following  selection ; — Mr. 
G.  n.  Stanger,  14,5612.;  Messrs.  Cox  & Johnson, 
13,8072. ; Mr.  Arkell,  13,2482. ; Messrs.  Essex  & 
Nicboll,  13,8002.;  Mr.  Veall,  13,0402.;  and 
Messrs.  Fleming  & Edwards,  15,9002.  Of  these 
the  committee  selected  the  first  three  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  Board.  They  preferred  the 
jdans  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Stanger,  of  Wolverhampton, 
and  advised  their  adoption.  Mr.  T.  D.  Green- 
sill  announced  that  next  week  be  wonld  propose 
the  acceptance  of  tho  committee’s  recom- 
mendation. 

TJie  Proposed  Solicitors'  Library,  Edinburgh. 
The  Scotsman  states  that,  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  new  S.S.C.  Library,  the  Council  of 
the  Society,  after  considering  the  reports  and 
information  received  from  professional  gentle- 
men consulted,  have  unanimously  resolved  that 
in  their  opinion  the  plan  bearing  the  motto 
“Wisdom,  Health,  and  Beauty”  is  entitled  to 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Manchester  Architectural  Association. — On 
Saturday  last  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Architectural  Association  had  an  excursion 
to  South  Wingfield  Manor  House,  Derby- 
shire. On  arriving  at  Matlock  Bath,  the  party 
were  taken  in  a wagonette  across  the  hills,  a 
distance  of  seven  miles,  to  Wingfield.  This 
once  splendid  mansion  is  situated  on  a hill,  and 
a grand  view  of  the  surrounding  country  of 
Derbyshire  is  commanded  from  tho  High  Tower. 
The  building  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  Ralph  Lord  Cromwell  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  the  arms  of  the  Cromwell 
family  occur  on  the  battlement  of  the  hall 
porch.  The  building  is  now  a mere  ruin,  but 
has  still  some  interesting  detail  left,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  apartments  can 
pretty  nearly  be  made  out,  the  outer  courts 
being  no  doubt  a farmyard,  but  the  farm 
buildings  are  nearly  all  destroyed.  In 
tho  inner  court  the  buildings  are  more 
perfect,  especially  the  hall,  with  its  porch. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  a fine  bay  window,  the 
tracery  of  which  is  all  complete,  as  well  as  the 
richly  panelled  stone  ceiling  over  the  bay.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  hall  are  placed  the  offices 
and  kitchens.  Over  the  offices  was,  no  doubt, 
the  chapel,  though  it  is  now  called  the  “ State 
apartment.”  The  traceried  window  in  this  part 
is  most  certainly  the  richest  in  the  house,  with 
good  crocketed  hood-mould.  Under  the  hall 
. a range  of  vaulted  cellars,  which  is  called 
the  crypt,  but  was  really  the  wine-cellars.  In 
the  centre  of  each  bay  of  the  vault  is  a round 
flat  boss  with  wheel-like  panelling  encircling 
it ; the  ribs  are  massive,  and  the  central  pillars 
short  and  thick,  with  plain  imposts.  On  the 
western  side  of  tho  inner  court  are  the  remains 
of  a range  of  Elizabethan  buildings,  in  which 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  said  to  have  been 
imprisoned.  The  members  of  the  Association 
found  ample  material  for  making  measured 
drawings  and  wator-colocr  sketches  of  various 
parts. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  the  5th  inst.,  in  the  Architectural  Hall, 
42,  George-street,  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc, 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the 
hon.  secretary  (Mr.  T.  Fairbaini)  stated  that 
the  Association  during  the  past  session  had 
more  than  maintained  its  position.  Mach  work 
remained  to  be  done,  but  happily  there  was  a 
nearer  approach  shown  to  that  ideal  which  should 
be  the  aim  of  all  sneh  societies.  The  member- 
ship bad  increased,  thirty-four  names  having 
been  added  to  the  roll,  while  withdrawals  had 
been  considerably  fewer.  Mr.  Hew  Wardrop, 
Mr.  James  C.  Walker,  Mr.  William  Johnstone, 
Mr.  Charles  Leadbetter,  and  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Burnett  were  among  those  who  had  passed 
away  since  last  annual  meeting.  The 
Treasurer’s  report,  submitted  by  Mr.  J. 
Whitelaw,  showed  a balauco  at  the  close 
of  last  session  of  1702.,  aud  subscriptions 
1232.  The  total  charge  amounted  to  2972. 
The  following  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  afterwards  lected  : — President, 
Professor  Baldwin  Brown ; Past  President,  Mr. 
Hippolyte  J.  Blanc  ; Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  John 
Kinross  and  Mr.  Archibald  Maepherson ; 
Secretary,  Mr.  T.  Fairbairn ; Treasurer  and 
Assistant-Secretary,  Mr.  A Dodds  Fairbairn. 
The  honorary  librarian,  convener,  and  council 
were  also  appointed.  In  bis  valedictory  address, 
the  President  referred  to  the  receut  efforts  of 
the  Association  in  the  way  of  work  classes,  and 
said  that  these  were  of  a purely  voluntary 
character,  and  had  been  continued  during  the 
session  with  most  gratifying  success.  Of  this 
effort  too  much  could  not  be  said.  These 
classes  were  the  only  means  by  which  the 
individuality  of  the  architectural  pupils  could 
be  brought  out  and  guided.  As  a supplement 
to  office  work  they  were  invaluable,  and  were 
analogous  in  a minor  degree  to  the  teachings  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  extra-mural  in- 
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^ruction  given  to  pupils  on  the  Continent  and 
in  London.  The  number  of  students  was  year 
by  year  increasing,  and  as  it  could  scarcely  be 
hoped  that  conductors  of  classes  would  continue 
unaided  the  great  labour  involving  upon  them 
of  preparing  for  and  directing  such  classes,  it 
seemed  a fitting  subject  for  special  effort  to 
secure  external  help  towards  their  endowment. 
The  several  professions  in  the  city  had  each 
their  centre  of  teaching,  but  architecture 
expected  to  blossom  upon  the  sole  assistance  of 
auch  scrap  guidance  as  chance  might  place 
the  way  of  her  pupils.  Surely,  he  said,  tuo 
efforts  that  were  being  made  by  the  society 
towards  supplying  the  great  want  of  a means 
of  education  to  the  architectural  student  w 
such  as  to  justify  a claim  upon  such  funds  at 
the  surplus  from  the  recent  Exhibition  proceeds, 

Glasgow  Inatiluie  of  ArcJdtects. — A meeting 
of  this  Institute  was  held  in  the  Religious  In- 
stitution Rooms  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  David 
Thomson,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  Presi- 
dent having  in  feeling  terms  referred  to  the 
•death  of  Mr.  James  Salmon,  I.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 
which  bad  taken  place  since  the  last  meeting,  iu 
was  nnanimously  resolved  to  place  on  record  the 
Institute’s  sense  of  the  great  loss  thus  sustained 
by  it,  and  also  by  the  architectural  profession 
of  Glasgow,  among  whom  the  deceased  was 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Mr.  Salmon 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Institute, 
took  a leading  part  in  its  formation,  and  has  all 
along  taken  a most  lively  interest  in  its  pro 
oeedings.  The  Institute  has  been  much  in- 
debted to  him  not  only  for  its  formation,  but 
also  for  much  of  the  success  it  has  achieved. 
Mr.  Salmon  has  all  along  been  a member  of  the 
"Council,  and  he  was  the  first  President,  and 
held  office  for  two  years.  The  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  send  an  excerpt  from  this  minute 
to  Mr.  W.  F.  Salmon  in  order  to  convey  to  the 
late  Mr.  Salmon’s  family  the  deep  sympathy  of 
the  Institute. 

THE  BUILDERS’  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
(LIMITED). 

The  seventh  ordinary  general  meeting  of 
this  company  was  held  at  the  offices,  Bedford- 
•street,  Strand,  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Stanley  G. 
Bird  ill  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  29th  of 
■July,  1887,  were  road  and  confirmed.  The 
Secretary  (Mr.  E.  S.  Henshaw)  read  the  report 
«rnd  balance-sheet  for  the  year  ending  the  Slst 
of  May,  1888.  The  report  contained  the  fol- 
lowing passages : — 

“ Iq  presenting  Iheir  seventh  annual  report,  the  directors 
nave  to  record  the  heaviest  payment  of  claims  the  Company 
lias  eipenenced  sine©  its  formation,  iimounting  to  seventy- 
sir  percent,  of  the  net  premiums,  but  they  regard  it  at 
satisfactory  that  they  have  been  atile  to  meet  these  lialiili- 
•ties  without  entrenching  on  Ihesum  of  4.2007.  held  specially 
in  reserve,  as  approveil  at  the  last  aunuul  meetin 
show  a balance  of  4717. 

The  slight  falling  off  in  the  premium  income  is  mainly 
-due  to  the  great  depression  in  trade,  which  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Company  have  returned  6507.  for  premium 
paid  on  wages,  but  unexpeuilcd. 

The  number  of  aceideuts  (435)  reported  to  the  Company 
■ by  policy-holders  during  the  past  year  is  largely  in  excess  of 
'.'hose  during  (he  previous  twelve  mouths. 

The  accounts  show  that  after  resernng  2,1197.  for  i 
settled  claims  and  unoxpired  risks  on  policies  in" force 
May  31st,  1883,  in  addition  to  the  4,2007.  already  held  in 

>.-eserve,  there  is  a luilunco  of  4717 

Last  year  the  directors  drew  attention  to  the  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
<0  inquire  into  (ho  proposed  nmendmentsof  tho Emplovers’ 
Liability  Act,  1880.  . . . The  directors  fear  that  the  result 
•of  the  legislation  on  this  subject  in  the  present  Session  will 
render  it  necessary  for  them  to  reconsider  the  rates  of 
premium. 

The  directors  feel  they  may  hare  to  consider  the  desir- 
.'ibility  of  issuing  policies  to  cover  the  workmen  from  all 
.accidents  whOst  engaged  at  work,  to  the  premium  upon 
which  the  workraeu  should  contribute  upon  the  lines 
indicated  ia  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  the  directors  have  to  record 
the  death  of  their  much-esteemed  colleague,  Mr  Thomas 
Patrick,  who  was  one  of  the  lirst  directors  of  the  Com- 
'oany." 

The  report  and  balance-sheet,  as  presented 
to  the  meeting,  were  adopted  unanimously,  and 
the  following  five  directors,  Messrs.  P.  J.  Dove, 

J.  S.  Jones,  Wm.  Southern,  Thos.  Urmson,  and 
J.  C.  White,  who  retired  from  the  Board  under 
the  Articles  of  Association,  were  re-elected,  aud 
Mr.  John  Mowlem  Burt  was  elected  a director 
to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Board  caused  by  the 
' lecease  of  Mr.  Thomas  Patrick,  who  was  ou  the 
rota  to  retire  this  year. 

The  usual  formal  resolutions  having  been 
passed,  the  meeting  terminated  with  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


Sir  Frederick  Leighton.— The  freedom 
of  the  Grocers’  Company  will,  says  the  City 
Press,  be  presented  to  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
<50  Wednesday,  the  25th  iust. 


CREGEEN’S  COMBINATION  GULLY 
TRAP  AND  CHANNEL. 

The  combined  gully-trap  and  channel  which 
is  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Cregeen,  Sur- 
veyor to  the  Bromley  Local  Board,  and  it  is 
made  by  Messrs.  James  Stiff  & Sons,  of 
Lambeth.  It  is  designed  for  the  disconnexion 
from  sewei-a  and  drains  of  the  waste-pipes  from 
sinks,  baths,  lavatories,  cisterns,  safes  under 
baths  or  closets,  and  also  the  rain-water  pipes. 
In  the  “ Model  By-laws  ” of  the  Local  Govern 
ment  Board  it  is  prescribed  that  all  waste- 
pipes  are  to  discharge  in  the  open  air,  over 
a channel  leading  to  a trapped  gully  grating. 


Hitherto  these  waste -pipes  have  discharged 
their  contents  over  gullies  or  into  channels 
constructed  or  fixed  in  the  ground.  The  object 
of  Mr.  Cregeen’s  invention  is  to  combine  the 
gully  trap  and  channel,  and  thus  obviate  the 
necessity  of  constructing  or  fixing  special 
channels.  It  is  evident  that  by  the  use  of  the 
‘Combination  Gully  Trap  and  Channel”  a 
groat  saving  and  convenience  will  be  effected, 
and  greater  cleanliness  secured.  The  circular 
form  of  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  gully  and 
channel  admits  of  the  connexion  being  made  at 
any  horizontal  angle  of  channel  and  drain.  The 
channel  has  an  inclination  towards  the  galvanised 
iron  grating  over  the  gully.  This  grating  is 
easily  removable  for  purposes  of  cleansing. 
Altogether  this  strikes  us  as  being  a very  good 
sanitary  appliance. 


KOBERTS’S  RAIN-WATER  SEPARATORS. 

An  improvement  baa  recently  been  introduced 
in  Roberts’s  Rain-water  Separators,  which  en- 
ables them  to  work  in  many  situations  where 
there  was  not  sufficient  vertical  space  to  intro- 
duce a horizontal  “ Separator  ” of  the  older 
pattern.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration 


that  the  canter  is  now  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  stream  of  water  passing  from  the  head. 
Instead  of  the  water  passing  round  the  side  of 
the  cantor  and  being  delivered  below,  as  in  the 
olderformsof  the”  Separator,”  * itisnowcarried 
through  one  of  two  diverging  channels  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  canter,  at  first  through  the 
one  that  carries  it  to  the  waste-pipe,  and  then 
through  the  other  directing  it  to  the  storage 
tank.  The  stream  is  thus  kept  in  an  almost 
horizontal  direction  throughout  its  course. 
The  diminution  of  the  vertical  space  required 
will  be  obvious  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
vertical  distance  between  the  inlet  and  outlet 
pipes  for  pure  water  iu  an  old  No.  3 Separator 
was  2ft.,  while  in  the  new  No.  3 it  is  only 


MR.  CHISHOLM’S  DESIGN  FOR  BOMBAY 
MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — In  your  criticism  of  the  Royal  Academy 
drawings,  you  say  of  my  design  for  the  Bombay 
Municipal  Buildings,  now  being  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  ; “ Though  there  is  a general  Oriental 
look  about  the  design,  the  European  hand  is 
everywhere  obvious,  and  thus  there  is  a sense 
of  incongruity  aud  incompleteness  ; the  building 
has  an  Oriental  aspect  without  Oriental  feeling.” 

I agree  with  you  that  the  feeling  is 
eminently  Classical,  but  I would  like,  with  your 
permission,  to  point  out  that  this  undoubted 
European  or  Classical  feeling  was  not  intro- 
duced by  me  j it  is  found  in  all  the  purest 
specimens  of  the  particular  style.  In  a paper 
which  I read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  I pointed  out  with  regret 
that  attempts  to  revive  Indian  art  invariably 
displayed  some  picturesque  phase  of  the  later 
marble  works  of  Upper  India,  when  architec- 
ture had  lost  nearly  all  traces  of  constructive 
propriety,  and  that  the  pure,  ” almost  classical,” 
sandstone  art,  which  preceded  the  marble 
work,  received  little  or  no  attention.  Hence, 
although  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that 
English  critics,  seeing  a design  in  this  purer 
style,  should  draw  somewhat  hasty  conclusions, 
it  would  be  utterly  humiliating  if  those  conclu- 
sions were  well  founded,  if  thirty  years  of 
almost  continuous  exile  in  India,  and  a close 
study  and  pi-actico,  for  many  years,  of  Indian 
art,  should  result  in  producing  nothing  more 
than  a European  building  dressed  with  Indian 
details ! 

If  I had  to  depend  on  argument  alone,  I 
should  not  attempt  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
your  conclusions,  but  a mere  recital  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  designs  were 
prepared  will,  I think,  show  conclusively  that 
nothing  short  of  inspiration  could  have  pro- 
duced Italian. 

I saw  the  advertisement  giving  notice  of  the 
competition  the  day  before  I left  England.  I 
wrote  to  Messrs.  Roberson,  of  Long-acre,  to 
send  a roll  of  paper  to  the  care  of  the  purser 
of  the  P.  & 0.  steamer  Verona,  which  left  on  the 
20th  August,  and  with  some  little  difficulty 
obtained  the  printed  instructions.  I had  no 
architectural  books  with  me,  and  no  drawings 
or  photographs  of  European  buildings.  I had 
about  a dozen  photographs  of  Abraedabad  and 
Sircage,  aud  my  sketch-books  of  details  from 
the  same  places.  I commenced  work  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  22nd,  on  the  same  table 

as  Mr.  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  was  a fellow- 

passenger  as  far  as  Gibraltar,  and  who  bad 
himself  some  drawings  to  finish.  By  the 
time  the  Vero7ia  arrived  in  Bombay,  my  son 
and  I bad  completed  most  of  the  drawings  in 
jencil.  Whence,  then,  came  the  European  feei- 
ng ? It  could  only  have  been  inspired  by 
saloon  decorations,  sky-light  tables,  and  the 
ships’  pumps  ! 

The  “ As  you  like  it  ” style  of  native  art, 
which  would  doubtless  be  iuscantly  recognised 
as  Indian,  is  in  reality  a late  importation  from 
the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  with  a dash  of 
Italian.  I beg  to  forward  you  a photograph  of 
the  old  Hindoo  palace  at  Sircage,  and  I think 
you  will  admit  that  no  one  unacquainted  with 
this  style  would  at  the  first  glance  think  it 
represented  a purely  Indian  ruin.  I may 
mention  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
Saracenic  features  in  the  upper  part  of  my 
design,  all  the  details  were  culled  from  within 
a circle  of  ten  miles  from  this  ruin.  I also  for- 
ward to  you  for  inspection  (and  if  you  think  it 
desirable  for  publication)  two  line  drawings  of 
designs  in  native  styles  of  art.  The  casket  is 
an  adaptation  of  pure  Hindu  art,  the  cenotaph 
of  Hindu  art  grafted  with  Llussulman  and 
Byzantine.  R.  P.  Chisholm, 

Consulting  Architect  to  his  Highness 
the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda. 

Sirdar's  Mansions,  Bombay, 

4th  June,  1888. 

*#*  We  do  not  quite  see  the  force  of  Mr. 
Chisholm’s  argument,  that  there  could  be  no 
European  feeling  in  his  design  because  it  was 
elaborated  on  shipboard  and  away  from  any 
European  models.  He  is,  after  all,  a European 
architect  originally,  and  may  have  retained 
more  of  the  old  leaven  than  he  is  quite  aware 
of  himself.  The  photograph  of  the  palace  at 
Sircage,  which  he  has  sent  us,  is,  however, 
distinctly  a practical  argument  in  favour  of  his 


Thee  h.vo  bra,  fully  de.cribed  .nd  ill,„tr.ted  a genuine  Indian 

the  Builder.  Vide  Nos.  for  April  10, 1896,  and  Juno  11,  building,  it  has  a remarkably  Classical  general 

' 1 effect  and  expression. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[JuL¥  14,  1888. 


LiBhoi]  bonje. 

TOP  VIEW.  SECTION. 

Archer's  Wafer-ti^ht  Joint  for  Drain-pipes. 


DRAIN-PIPE  JOINTS. 

Sib, — I read  with  considerable  intere.st  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw's  letter  which  appeared  in  your  issue 
of  June  30th  [p.  460]  on  the  subject  of  drain-pipe 
joints.  This  isa  subject  uponwhich  I have  bestowed 
some  attention,  particularly  since  I have  had  expe- 
rience of  laying  some  of  the  stoneware  pipes  which 
are  specially  made  with  the  view  of  bringing  about 
the  watertight  condition. 

It  appears  to  bo  not  so  much  a question  of  securing 
a thoroughly  reliable  and  lasting  watertight  stone- 
ware joint, — because  this  may  be  effected  for  all 
practical  purposes  by  the  elaboration  and  laying  on 
of  material,  and  by  unlimited  expenditure, — as  pro- 
curing one  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  be 
sufficiently  cheap  to  warrant  Sanitary  Authorities 
charging  the  owners  and  ratepayers  with  the  costof 
the  same. 

When  making-up  private  streets  under  the  150th 
Section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  I have  fre- 
quently had  complaints  from  owners  of  the  heavy 
charges  made  lor  watertight  pipes  now  in  the 
market,  and  which  engineers  and  surveyors  are 
disposed  to  use  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Model 
By-laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

[ enclose  you  plan  and  section  of  a joint 
(“Archer's  water-tiebt  pipe”)  which  Mr.  George 
Jennings,  Lambeth,  S.W.,  is  making  at  my  sugges- 
tion, and  which  I believe  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  water-tight  drain  joints 
yet  made.  All  that  the  workmen  have  to  do  in  lay- 
ing it  is  to  dress  with  any  jilastic  material  the  inside 
and  outside  flange  of  the  spigot  (not  touching  at  all 
the  socket),  send  it  homo,  and  pour  in  the  liquid 
cement  into  the  one  hole,  as  shown  in  the  above 
plan  ; and  when  the  chamber  is  full,  the  cement  will 
flow  out  of  the  other  hole,  thus  affording  proof  that 
the  joint  is  water-tight, — is,  in  fact,  completely 
sealed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  before  any  gas  or  liquid 
can  pass  out  of  or  into  the  pipe,  the  liquid  or  gas 
must  pass  through  the  bard  mass  of  added  material 
in  the  shape  of  a parallelogram,  which  completely 
environs  and  holds  fast  the  spigot  on  all  sides. 
Moreover,  I believe  that  this  pipe  will  prove  the 
best  I have  seen  for  bridging  over  sinkings  of  the 
bed.  Again,  the  deviation  from  the  true  cylinder, 
which  often  happens  in  the  process  of  firing  stone- 
ware pipes,  will  not  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  joint, 
because  the  spigot  here  is  inserted  into  a compara- 
tively wide  chamber,  which  may  be  flooded  with  a 
liquid  which  fills  up  all  irregular  spaces. 

Chiswici.  Arthur  Ramsden. 


well  grouted  with  cement.  I should  be  afraid  that 
Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw’s  covers,  not  being  flanged, 
would  allow  the  liquid  cement  to  drop  through,  and 
would  thus  admit,  after  all,  the  obstructions  to  the 
How  of  water  which  it  is  the  special  merit  of  the 
patent  to  exclude  altogether.* 

I scarcely  like  to  hint  at  such  a thing  in  the  case 
of  one  who  has  been  so  long  eminent  as  a leader  in 
architectural  design,  but  I am  afraid  that  Mr.  R. 
Norman  Shaw  has  been  for  some  time  inadvertently 
infringing  my  patent.  T.  L.  Watson. 

108,  U’eif  Itefient-street,  Glasgow, 

July  9,  1888. 


®bc  Stubent’s  Calumn. 


“A  NEW  FORM  OF  DRAIN-PIPE.” 

Sir, — The  drain-pipe  described  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,R.A.,  in  your  issiio  of  the 
30th  ult.  [i>.  466],  was,  in  its  essential  features,  the 
subject  of  a patent  taken  out  by  me  about  four 
years  ago.  Mr.  S.  Stevens  Hellyer,  to  whom  I 
submitted  it,  expres'ed  his  approval  in  a very 
obliging  letter,  and  his  intention  to  use  it  should  it 
bo  introduced,  but  as  I had  not  time, — nor,  indeed, 
inclination, — to  press  the  matter,  it  went  no 
further,  so  far  as  its  manufacture  for  the  market 
was  concerned.  I have  had  the  pipes  made,  and 
used  them  in  my  own  practice,  where  there  seemed 
special  reason  to  employ  them  in  preference  to 
ordinary  pipes,  and  have  found  them  to  make  most 
satisfactory  drains.  I do  not.  of  course,  speak 
from  very  long  experience  of  them.  I have  had 
them  in  use  for  something  over  four  years,  and  have 
never  known  one  to  go  out  of  order,  although  I 
connot  say  .so  much  for  ordinary  pipes  laid  within 
the  last  twelve  months.  The  chief  advantages  are 
that  the  joints  can  be  perfectly  finished  off  in 
the  inside  of  the  pipe,  so  as  to  be  absolutely 
smooth  and  tight ; that  they  can  be  more  accurately 
laid  to  the  required  gradient ; and  more  satisfactorily 
tested  than  any  other  kind  of  drain-pipe.  I have 
very  little  doubt  that  the  pipe  is  an  advance  on  any 
other  in  use,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  sani- 
tarians. The  shape  that  I have  used  most  commonly 
has  been  a deepened  half  circle  with  flanges,  and  the 
covers  I have  made  also  with  flanges,  jointed  and 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE.— II. 

Vitrified  or  Glassy  Stone. 

■ N this  division  are  included  atones  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  fusion  of 
silicious  or  glass  • forming  material, 
The  first  of  such  patents  was  that  of  A.  Ragon. 
secured  in  1838,  in  which  the  casting  of 
vitreous  slag  into  regular  and  systematic 
shapes  applicable  to  building  and  architectural 
purposes  is  claimed. 

Several  other  patentees  have  also  attempted 
to  utilise  the  slag  from  iron,  glass,  and  other 
furnaces.  These  slags  consist  mainly  of 
impure  mixtures  of  silicates  and  other  fusible 
constituents  of  the  flux  and  the  ores  that  have 
been  used,  or  formed  by  the  mutual  reaction,  at 
a high  temperature,  of  earthy  constituents  of 
the  ore. 

J.  B.  Borgognon  in  184G  patented  the  pro- 
duction of  what  he  termed  “ Artificial  Basaltic 
Lava,”  and  which  was  obtained  by  running  the 
slag  from  iron  and  other  metallurgical  furnaces 
directly  into  heated  moulds  and  cooling  very 
slowly.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Bessemer 
in  1854,  also  patented  the  application  of  iron 
slag  for  making  bricks,  stones,  architectural 
ornaments,  &c.  J.  Sepulchre  in  1863  proposed 
a process  for  producing  the  necessary  article 
by  remelting  the  slag,  scoriie,  &c.  : an  obviously 
nneconomical  suggestion,  for  if  slag  is  to  be 
used  profitably  in  this  particular  direction  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  that  can  only  be  done  by 
employing  it  as  it  flows  directly  from  the 
furnaces  of  which  it  forma  a by-product. 

In  another  patent  an  attempt  is  made  to 
secure  greater  homogeneity  in  the  slag  blocks 
by  subjecting  them  to  pressure  in  the  mould  as 
they  cool. 

Several  other  patents  for  dealing  with  slag 
will  be  discussed  in  a future  article. 

A closely-related  class  of  patents  to  the 
above  are  those  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
utilise  what  may  almost  be  termed  natural  slags  ; 
such  as  basalt,  lava,  and  other  rocks  of  igneous 
or  volcanic  origin.  Mr.  J.  F.  Chance,  of  Bir- 
mingham, in  1854  patented  the  production  of 
artificial  stone  by  fusing  and  then  casting  or 
rolling  a variety  of  basalt  known  as  Rowley 
Rag  or  Whinstone.  When  the  rock  is  melted 
in  a reverberatory  furnace  and  allowed  to  cool 
slowly  in  cast  iron  moulds  a columnar  structure 
is  produced  similar  to  that  observed  in  the 
basaltic  columns  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway  and 
Fiogal’s  Cave. 

A nearly  related  patent,  which  obtained  pro- 
visional protection  only,  was  that  of  Collard 
(1861),  in  which  volcanic  deposits  such  as  lava 


are  melted,  and  in  some  cases  fluxes  such  aS 
potash,  borax,  minium,  &c.,  are  added.  The 
melted  product  is  to  be  run  into  moulds  of  the 
necessary  form. 

Of  more  vitreous  stones,  in  which  glass  of 
some  kind  as  ordinarily  understood,  forms  an 
important  constituent,  the  following  are  the 
chief: — C.  Dod’s  imitation  marbles,  stones, 
agate,  &c.,  obtained  by  melting  mixed  or  colour- 
less glass  in  fireclay  moulds  of  desired  shape 
made  smooth  internally  with  talc  and  whiten- 
ing. Special  arrangements  for  heating  from 
beneath  to  expel  air  as  much  as  possible,  and 
for  gradual  cooling,  are  provided  (1840,  pat. 
8,702).  Brough’s  “ opaline,”  made  by  breaking 
np  porcelain,  china,  earthenware,  or  parian,  and" 
fusing  them  with  borax,  boracio  acid,  soda, 
potash  or  oxide  of  lead,— borax  is  preferred. 
The  mixture  being  sufficiently  fluxed,  it  is  rnn 
into  water,  stamped  and  ground,  and  the 
resulting  material  is  added  to  broken  glass,  or 
glass-forming  materials,  and  fused,  cast  into 
suitable  shapes,  cut  and  polished,  and  used  for 
architectural  ornaments  or  for  forming  a kind 
of  veneer  over  coarse  surfaces.  Begue’s  artifi- 
cial marble,  produced  by  fusing  together  one 
ton  of  pit  sand,  one  ton  of  powdered  bottle- 
glass,  and  eleven  pounds  of  broken  glass  of 
various  thicknesses  (1804,  pat.  488).  Another 
glassy  material  intended  as  a substi^te  for 
marble  was  patented  by  Deane  (1874,  pat. 
3,007),  and  made  by  fusing  together  oxide  pf 
lead,  sand,  pearlash,  nitre,  borax,  white  arsenic, 
and  ervolite.  Hunter’s  aitificial  marbles  for 
statuary,  cornices,  &c.,  also  consist  of  glasses  of 
the  desired  colours,  which,  after  being  moulded, 
are  subjected  to  the  roiighening  or  etching  effect 
of  a sand  blast  or  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Other  suggestions  relate  to  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary glass  blocks  carefully  annealed,  while 
Brandstiitter’s  artificial  stone,  patented  in  1885, 
is  made  by  moulding,  compressing,  drying,^  and 
burning  at  a white  heat,  compounds  containing, 
quartz,  magnesia,  and,  in  some  cases,  minium. 

In  1885  J.  Budd  patented  a mode  of  pro- 
ducing surfaces  resembling  malachite,  marble, - 
or  other  stone,  by  using  sheets  and  tnbes  of 
glass,  the  under  or  inner  surface  of  which  has 
been  suitably  coloured  or  ornamented.  PillarS;. 
pedestals,  &c.,  may  be  provided  with  a core  of 
wood,  the  space  between  it  and  the  glass  being 
filled  in  with  sand. 

In  a large  number  of  the  above  patents  the 
products  are  characterised  by  extreme  hard- 
ness, brittleness,  and  general  unworkability,  and 
in  order  to  modify  these  qualities  to  some 
extent,  a mixture  was  patented  in  1845  con- 
sisting of  four  parts  of  sulphate  of  barium,  one. 
part  of  crown  glass,  and  about  one-fourth  as 
much  borax.  These  substances  are  melted  in  a 
glass  furnace,  and,  if  necessary,  colouring 
matters  are  added.  The  resulting  stone  is  said 
to  be  marble-like  in  appearance. 


* We  un  Icrstood  from  Mr.  Shaw  that  this  was  provided 
against  Ky  luting  the  joint  before  applying  the  cement. — 
Ed. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

11  438,  Fireproof  Holders  for  Joists  for  Party 
Wall's.  J.  A.  Cantle. 

According  to  this  invention,  an  iron  shoe  or 
socket  is  provided,  of  a form  suitable  for  building  in 
or  on  the  party  wall.  The  holder  is  lightened  by 
taking  the  metal  from  parts  where  it  is  least 
required,  and  strengthened  by  giving  extra  metal 
to  shoulders  aud  parts  where  greatest  strength  is 
required.  The  joists  or  breetaummers  are  laid  id 
the  holder,  which  also  provides  orifices  or  slots 
through  which  the  lathing  may  be  affixed  to  the 
joists. 

>,8G0,  Stoves  and  Grates.  E.  P.  Owens  and 
G.  Jennings. 

According  to  this  invention,  air-chambers  are- 
formed  at  the  back  of  terra-cotta  stoves,  which 
chambers  are  furnished  with  baffle  plates.  The 
middle  chamber  is  contracted  in  width,  so  that  the 
air  is  retarded  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  stove,  and 
afterwards  it  is  allowed  to  expand  by  the  increasing 
size  of  the  heating-chambers,  passing  out  by  regu- 
lating ventilators  into  the  apartment. 

3,438,  Heating  Buildings.  W.  S.  Johnson. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  automatic  supply  and' 
regulation  of  heat  to  apartments  by  a system  of 
apparatus  in  which  electricity  controls  a fluid  under 
pre^ssure,  and  the  fluid  operates  the  controlling 
valves  of  the  apparatus.  The  regulation  is  effected 
by  means  of  a fluid  obtained  under  pressure  from  a 
central  source.  A system  of  conductors  and  valves 
of  a somewhat  complicated  character  is  used  to 
effect  this  object. 

6,324,  Roofs  of  Greenhouses,  &c.  E.  Newton. 

Metal  sash  bars,  preferably  of  a T shape  in  cross 
section,  are  by  this  invention  employed  for  sup- 
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porting  tho  glass  or  slates.  The  sj'stem  aims  at  _ 
better  and  more  ready  attachment  of  tho  sash-bars 
to  the  bar  which  forms  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  An 
attachment  of  peculiar  shape  provides  a bod  for  tho 
T-shapod  bars,  this  attachment  riding  on  the  ridge- 
bar,  and  tho  sash-bars  sliding  into  it  and  being 
secured  thereto. 

6,472,  Door  Knobs.  S.  Crawford. 

In  order  to  afford  additional  security  in  fastening 
the  knobs  to  the  lock  and  door,  and  to  allow  for  the 
shrinkage  in  the  width  of  doors,  the  ends  of  tho 
shanks  of  the  knobs  are,  according  to  this  invention, 
attached  directly  to  tho  washer-plates  and  fastened 
by  set  screws  to  the  spindles,  which  in  this  inven- 
tion aro  made  to  turn  with  the  knobs  by  the  engage- 
ment of  their  square-sided  ends  with  the  peculiar- 
shaped cavities  in  the  shanks  and  knobs.  They  are 
not  otherwise  attached  to  the  shanks.  The  cavities 
in  the  shanks  are  made  longer  than  usual,  in  order 
to  enable  tho  spindles  to  adapt  themselves  therein, 
and  to  allow  the  ends  of  the  shanks  to  be  brought 
-close  to  the  washor-plates  in  all  cases,  whatever  t^he 
width  of  the  door  might  be. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

June  29. — 9,466,  T.  Tucker,  Automatic  Sash  or 
Window  Fastener. — 9,4S4,  F.  Bosshardt,  Bath- 
rooms. 

June  30. — 9,528,  0.  Gibbons  and  Others,  Keramic 
Mosaic. — 9,556,  J.  Holroyd,  Faience  or  Terra-cotta 
Mantelpieces,  Firesides,  ic.  — 9,559,  C.  Howe, 
Cement  or  Plaster  for  Rapid  Fireproof  Plastering, 
&c. — 9,560,  W.  Eddington,  Mortar-mills  or  Edge- 
runners. 

Juhj  % — 9,574,  Emmott  & Co.,  Tower  Bolts  for 
Doors,  Windows,  &c.— 9,594,  L.  Van  Parys,  Raising 
and  Lowering  Windows. 

3.— 9,620,  E.  Hodded  andE.  Cooke,  Nails. — 
'9,634,  W.  Gregg,  Brickmakmg  Machines,  &c. — 
9,644,  S.  Bags,  Dust  and  Draught  Preventer  for 
Doors. — 9,646,  J.  Grogson,  Clips  or  Hangers  and 
Heads  for  Rain-water,  Soil-pipes,  ic.— 9,648,  J. 
Phillips,  Sanitary  Trap  Gully. — 9.656,  A.  Elmen- 
dorf  and  Others,  Water-closets. — 9,685,  E.  Foakes, 
Excavating  Machinery. 

July  4. — 9.717,  A.  Moore,  Latch  or  Mortise  Lock 
Furniture. — 9,733,  E.  Emanuel,  Double  Fan  for 
Wash-out  Closets. — 9,751,  F.  Smith,  Caps  or  Heads 
for  Ventilating  or  Flue  Shafts. — 9,760,  R.  Pyno, 
Door  Fasteners. 

July  5. — 9,761,  J.  Palmer,  Plastic  Wall  Decora- 
tion Composition. — 9,767,  G.  McNeil,  Fastener  and 
Look  for  Window-sashes,  Doors,  ic. — 9,786,  H. 
■C’uliabine,  Attaching  Door-knobs  to  Spindles. — 
9,792,  \V.  Stephenson,  Automatic  Atmospheric 
Door-closing  Apparatus. — 9,803,  A.  H'ogan,  Build- 
ing  Construction.— 9,816,  E.  Newton,  Actuating 
the  Lights  or  Ventilators  of  Horticultural  Build- 
ings, &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

9,269,  J.  Pratt,  Construction  of  Horticultural 
Buildings,  &o. — 7,327,  H.  Carew  and  F.  Potts, 
Bricks  and  Building  Blocks. — 7,420,  J.  Tait,  Inlet 
Horns  for  Water-closets,  itc.— 7,732,  F.  Lancaster 
and  E.  Nixon,  Automatic  Emergency  Door  for 
Theatres,  &c. — 8,040,  B.  Robinson,  Water-closets. — 
8,133,  G.  Harvey,  Stench-traps. — 8,256,  C.  Jungst, 
Cutting  Clay  for  Floor-tiles,  &c. — 8,338,  H.  Lans- 
bury.  Weather-bar  for  Doors  and  Windows- — 8,412, 
H.  Riess,  Securing  Open  Doors,  Hinged  Windows, 
&c.,  in  their  Position. — S,4S5,  R.  'Mannesmann, 
Fireproof  Columns.— 8,542,  G.  Anderson,  Raising 
Girders,  Trusses,  &c..  of  Lofty  Structures. — 8,945, 
B.  Shillito,  Earth  or  Dry  Closets. — 8,960,  J.  King, 
Flushing  Cisterns  or  "Water-waste  Preventers. — 
•9,019,  J,  Parker,  Domestic  Fire-places,  &c. — 9,163, 
T.  Twyford,  Water-closets. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoaition  for  Two  Monthe. 

9,269,  J.  Pratt,  Construction  of  Horticultural 
Buildings,  &c.— 10,950,  J.  Bean  and  W.  Gaines, 
Closing  Doors  and  Preventing  Slamming. — 11,957, 
J.  Wiltshaw,  Door  Mounts  and  other  Knobs. — 
11,961,  B.  Turner,  Door-springs. — 12,014,  G.  Brewer, 
Automatically  Closing  Doors. — 12,052,  W.  and  S. 
Denham,  “Filler”  for  French  Polishing. — 12,239, 
R.  Johnson  and  T.  Benton,  Band  Saws. — 194,  W. 
Fraser,  Mouthpiece  for  Speaking-tubes. — 1,715,  A. 
Mitchell,  Securing  Slates  to  Roofs. — 3,772,  G. 
Barclay,  Traps  and  Spigot  and  Faucet  Drain  Pipes. 
— 7,602,  W.  ami  E.  Simmons,  Disinfecting  Water- 
oloseta,  Lavatories,  &c. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

JuNB  29. 

By  Blae£,  Haddock,  & Carpkntbb. 

Mitcham — Snerwood  Lodge  and  9 acres,  freehold  ...  £1,600 

High-street,  copyhold  house  and  garden  320 

Sherwood  Farm  and  8a.  Ir.  lip.,  freehold 2,000 

Enclosures  of  freehold  land,  about  lOi  acres  1,955 

Enclosures  of  freehold  land,  about  9a.  2r.  Op 1,-460 

Copyhold  house  and  two  cottages 295 

Five  small  plots  of  land,  freehold 686 

Vine  Cottage,  copyhold  . . 112 

A plot  of  market-garden  land,  2a.  2r.  15p.  free- 
hold   390 

Church-rond,  freehold  factory  126 

Carshalton— A moiety  of  the  Fox  and  Hounds  public 

house,  freehold 1,100 

Lower  Tooting— A moiety  of  the  Mitre  public-house, 

freehold  3^000 

Jddt  2. 

By  Walkkb  & Rdntz. 

Wimidedou — Grouud-rents  of  £84.  68.,  reversion  in 

92  years  2,285 

Ground. rents  of  £85,  reversion  in  87  years  2^376 

Ground-rents  of  £65.  Gs.,  reversion  in  88  years  ...  1,930 

Ground-rents  of  £60,  reversion  in  91  years  l.fJOO 

Ground-rents  of  £31.  lOs.,  reversion  in  96  years..,  710 

Ground-rents  of  £24,  reversion  in  65  years  630 

Ground-rents  of  £39,  reversion  in  6-4  years  1,635 

The  Graugc-road— 28  plots  of  freehold  land 8’750 

By  Montagu  & Robinson. 

Slreatham  Hill  — Court  Green,  with  pleasure- 

grounds.  59  years,  ground-rent  £10.  4s 3,900 

By  Bbabd  k Son, 

Acton — 4,  York-road,  79  years,  ground-rent  £6.  6s.  1.50 

By  Henry  & LAicnroRD. 

Balham— Ormeley.ruad,  Overton,  91  years,  ground- 

rent  £8.  8s 500 

Oiik  Lodge  and  Fairfield,  91  years,  ground-rent 

£16. 16s QUO 

Clapham — 43,  Wirtemburg-street,  lOyeiirs,  ground- 

rent  £t.  7a 

By  Bbal,  Son,  & Chabtbbs. 

Lambeth — 12  and  13,  Leopold-slreet,  70  years, 

ground-rent  £8.  68.  8d 

29,  Caroline-street,  12  years,  ground-rent  £2.  lOs. 

July  3. 

Bv  FABRDEOTnFB.  pALMKR,  & Co. 

Fulham— Hurlingham  Field  Cottage,  and  a plot  of 

land,  60  years,  ground-rent  £16.  7s.  ed 

By  Cans  k Co. 

Peckham  — 13  and  15,  Culmore-road,  60  years, 

ground-rent  £11.  14s 

Bv  C.  W.  Millab. 

KeuniDgton~2,  Kempsford-road,  39  years,  ground- 

rent  £4 

2,  Fairford-grove,  -12  years,  ground-rerit  £5 

By  PnicKUTT,  Venables,  & Co. 

Twyford  (near)— Heath  Villa  mid  2^  acres,  freehold 
By  J.  T.  Bedford  & Co. 

8(.  John’s  Wood — 52,  Coclirane-street,  31  years, 

ground-rent  £3  400 

Caveudish-sfjuare — -13,  Wigmore-street,  65  years, 

ground.reut£74 3,559 

By  Dkbenhau,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Reigato  Hill— The  freehold  residence,  the  Rock,  and 

- 2r.  lip 7,000 

By  Alfeed  Richards. 

Edmonton — 1 to  19  odd,  Goodwin-road,  90  years, 

ground-rent  £30 \ 300 

Clapham— 32,  St.  John's-hill,  freehold  020 

By  M. Skaele. 

Peckham — 1 to  11  odd,  Hill-street,  63  years,  ground- 

rent  £27  

Camberwell— 159,  161,  and  163,  Neate-stroet,  47 

years,  ground-rent  £0 

July  4. 

By  C.  C.  Taylor  k Son. 

Bromley,  E.— Ground-rents  of  £80  a year,  reversion 

in  81  years  

West  Earn — 16  and  17,  Stephens-road,  93  years 

ground-rent  £11 ] 

Stepney — 113,  Shandy-street,  29  years,  ground-rent 

£2.  17s.  6d 

By  E.  A F.  Swain. 

Netting  Hill— Ground-reuts  of  £21,  reversion  in  5S 

years 

Ealing — The  Ealing  Monumental  Works,  freehoid,,. 

ByJ.  Hibbard. 

Islington — 165  and  159,  Downham-road,  54  years, 

gruund-rent  £10 

65,  Stanicy-road,  63  years,  ground-rent  £5.  12s.  ... 

38  and  39,  Stanley-road,  63  years,  ground-rent 

£7.  lOs 

1 and  8,  Cunterbury-road,  63  years,  ground-rent 


£7  .. 


The  Sleddall  Victoria  Jubilee  Alms- 
liouses  and  o.hurch,  Kendal. — The  formal 
openiDg  of  the  above  buildings  took  place  a 
short  time  ago.  The  total  coat  of  the  erections 
and  endowment  was  nearly  lo.UOOL  The  alms- 
houses are  twelve  in  number.  The  church, 
which  is  Gothic  iu  style,  will  accommodate 
about  100  persons.  The  donor,  Mr.  John  Sleddall, 
formerly  a wine  and  spirit  merchant  in  Liver- 
pool, and  a native  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kendal,  left  nearly  30,000L  for  charitable  pur- 
poses for  Keudal.  Ho  died  soon  after  the 
foundation-stone  was  laid,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Jubilee  year.  The  architect  for  the  build- 
ings is  Mr.  Eli  Cox,  of  Kendal,  under  whose 
supervision  tho  works  have  been  carried  out. 


By  W.  Andrews  & Son. 

Camberwell— Ground-rent  of  £8,  reversion  in  65 

years 

By  Farebeothbr,  Ellis,  k Co. 

Holloway — 98,  St.  John’s-road,  86  years,  ground- 

•ent  £8.  188.  6d 

Bv  F.  SroCKKE. 

Blackheath — Bouldnor  Lodge,  73  years,  ground-rent 
£2.  IO9 

Stratford — 26,  28,  32,  and  31,  'Water-lane,  freehold  . 

Rotherhithe— 131  to  1-41  odd,  New-road,  63  years, 

ground- rent  £13.  10s 

143  to  1-49  odd,  New-road,  73  years,  ground-rent 

£9.  lOs 

55,  57,  and  58,  Chilton-street,  -42  years,  ground- 
rent  £7.  10s 

Poplar— 34  to  37,  Sussex-street,  64  years,  ground- 

rent  £11  

32,  Prc8tou-road,  15  years,  ground-rent  £2.  58. 

By  W.  k F.  Houghton. 

Walthamslow — Bloomfield  Cottage,  freehold 

Marylebone — 5,  Upper  Bridporl-strcet,  20  years, 

ground-reuL  £5.  5s 

27  and  28,  Little  North-street,  33  years,  ground- 

rent  £8 

By  J.  G.  & A.  Pbevost. 

Mile  End— 2,  Joseph-street,  35  years,  ground-rent 

£15  

115,  117,  and  121,  White  Horse-lane,  19  vears, 

ground -rent  £7 ’ 

123,  White  Horse-luue,  freehold 

3,  Exmouth-streot,  4 years,  ground-rent  £8 


By  Inman,  SH.vBr,  Harrington,  & Roberts. 
Gravesend— 3,  Lansdown-square,  -48  years,  ground- 

rent  £/.  10s £250 

Jolt  5. 

By  Dehenham,  Tewson,  k Co. 

Lee- The  residence  Lee  LMge,  and  2a.  Ir.  20p. 

freehold  4 qoO 

By  Bkadel  k Co. 

Putney-— 9,  11,  and  13,  High-street,  freehold  2 -160 

15,  High-street,  freehold,  area  13,200  ft [1!  3’200 

17,  19,  and  21,  High-street,  freehold  I’sSO 

Brewhoiise-lane,  a range  of  buildings,  area  ‘ 

7,800  ft 1080 

City— 66,  Walhng-street,  freehold,  area  817  ft 4^500 

By  J.C.  Platt. 

Uxbridge-road— No.  370,  56  years,  ground-rent 

lOs 375 

By  E.  Tomlinson. 

Hammersmith- 1,  3,  5,  and  7,  Hylett-crescent,  91 

years,  ground-rent  £10  1 190 

By  Newbon  & Harding. 

Stoke  Newington— 282,  Amherat-road,  79  vears 

ground-rent  £8.  lOs ’ \ 4(3() 

Islington — 9,  10,  and  12,  Harding-strect,  43  years 

pound-rent  £18  ' 970 

Clerkenwell— 26,  Baker-streot.  18  years,  ground- 

rent  £10  OQQ 

Islington — 10,  Arthur-roald,  51  years,  ground-rent 

£6.  6a 315 

Somers  Town— 3,  Phceuix-slreet.  38  years  ground- 

rent  £10  210 

9,  Drummond-crescent,  12  years,  ground -rent  £5  i 145 

3 and  4,  the  Polygon,  3 years,  no  ground-rent 125 

By  C.  Foster. 

Suffolk,  Hundon— Stone  Bridge  Farm  and  12Sa.  2r. 

14p.  ; Sira’s  Farm  and  93a.  Or.  3p.  ; and  Dane 

House  and  12a.  Or.  22p.  ; all  freehold  3 550 

Honidiurch— Sutton  House,  witli  grounds,  freehoid  ’7OO 

Eiu-losurea  of  land,  15a.  Or.  28p.,  freehold  1,-425 

By  Glasibr  & Sons. 

Prittlewell- St.  Mary’s  Priory  and  60  acres,  free- 

« IQQ 

Doraet-square— 4-1,  Park-street,  with  stabling  11 

years,  ground-rent  £37.  11s ’ pn 

Bermondsey — 39  to  43,  EJward-street,  freehold 1 2 


1,180 

1,200 

1,200 

1,870 

3,650 


44,  45,  and  -4(i,  Edward-street,  freehold 

1 to  11  odd,  Alice-strect,  freehold  

13  to  23  odd,  Alice-streef,  freehold ' 

2 to  18  even,  Alicc-street,  freehold 

1 to  14,  17  to  22,  25  to  30,  and  17a  to  20a,  Wiilii 

street,  freehold 

20  to  24,  Marigold-court,  freehold  

July  6. 

By  Messrs.  Cobb. 

Spitalflelds— 21,  Steward-street,  freehold 570 

By  A.  J.  Rudkin. 

Manor  Park— 9,  Heatabinds,  freehold  245 

By  Norton,  Tri-st,  k Gilbert. 

Clapham — 16,  Crescent-road,  freehold  300 

Park  Hill,  ground-rents,  £58.  lOs.,  reversion  in  26 

1870 

Park-place,  ground-rents,  £30,  6s.,  reversion  in 

16  years  \ 260 

Park  Hill,  ground-rents,  £10,  reversion  in  31  years  ’350 
By  Sedgwick,  Son,  & Weall. 

Bushey  Heath— Two  plots  of  land,  4a.  Or.  16p  free- 
huM  .. 


Two  plots  of  land, -la.  Ir.  36p.,  freehold  750 

By  Baker  k Sons. 

Woodberry  Down— The  residence  culled  Hillside,  77 

years,  ground-rent  £2  4 ] 390 

Edgware-road— The  rever.sion  to  9 acres  of  freehoid  ’ 
land,  and  a policy  of  £125.  la.  2d.,  life  aged  76 
years 860 

Ealing— Four  plots  of  freehold  land  305 

Kentish  Town— 136,  Keutisli  Town-road,  a profit 


rental  of  £50  .. 


By  Messrs.  Chadwick. 

Netting  Hill  — Lansdowne-road,  ground-rents  of 
£14.  12».,  reversion  in  51  years  


320 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Julx  14. 

Aftociaiion  of  Municipal  Enuineen. — Annual  meeting 
(continued).  At  11  a.m.,  boat  w'ill  be  taken  at  the  Temple 
Pier  to  proceed  down  the  river  to  inspect  (1)  The  Tower 
Bridge,  (2)  Greenwich  Ferry,  and  (3)  the  new  Outfall 
Sewage  W orks  at  Barking. 

Architectural  Aggociation.  — Visit  to  Layer  Marney 
Towers  and  Church.  Party  to  meet  in  tho  booking-office 
(main  line),  Liverpool-street,  at  8'50  a.m. 

Wednesday,  July  18. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerftg  qf  TVorks’  Institution.— 
Half-yearly  meeting.  8'30  p.m. 


^isccllanca. 

A Commendable  Example. — It  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  mention,  as  an  illustration  of 
tho  good  feeling  that  should  more  generally 
subsist  between  employers  and  employed,  that 
Messrs.  Wyman  & Sons,  printers  and  publishers 
Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  (in  whose 
office,  by  the  way,  the  Builder  has  been  printed 
from  its  commencement,  forty-six  years  ago), 
have  given  a pension  for  life  of  lOOL  per  annum 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  Phillips,  on  his  retirement  from  the 
post  of  case  overseer,  which  he  has  filled  for  a 
great  many  years,  having  been  for  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  in  the  employ  of  the  firm. 
Mr.  Phillips  is  also  held  in  great  estimation  by 
the  employes,  for,  at  a largely  attended  meeting 
the  other  evening,  he  was  the  recipient  of  their 
heartily-expressed  good  wishes,  and  of  a costly 
marble  timepiece  and  other  gifts. 

Bablake  Boys’  Sch.ool,  Coventry. — The 
Trustees  of  the  above  school  have  appointed 
Messrs.  John  Giles,  Gough,  & Trollope  their 
architects  to  cany  out  these  schools. 
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A Proposed  New  Railway  at  Tooting'. 
A now  and  mnch-needed  railway  ia  projected 
with  the  view  of  connecting  Tooting  with  the 
Wimbledon  and  West  End  Railway  to  Pntney 
and  Victoria,  now  in  course  of  construction, 
and  also,  by  a branch,  to  tlio  Loudon  and 
Brighton  line  at  Streatham.  By  the  first 
named  line  Tooting  would  obtain  direct  rail- 
way communication  with  South  Kensington 
and  the  West  End  goneraily,  and  by  the  branch 
to  Streatham  would  be  placed  in  more  direct 
communication  with  tho  City.  At  a crowded 
meeting  in  furtherance  of  tho  undertaking, 
held  at  the  Vestry-ball,  Tooting,  last  week,  Sir 
John  Heron  Maxwell,  who  presided,  stated  that 
there  was  no  suburban  district  about  London 
so  badly  provided  with  railway  accommodation 
as  Tooting.  It  was,  in  fact,  isolated  at  present, 
there  being  no  railway  within  a mile  and  a half  of 
the  ceutro  of  the  town,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  place  was  euSering  great  inconvenience. 
There  was  a large  number  of  houses  unlet,  and 
a very  large  quantity  of  building  land  unde- 
veloped, owing  to  the  diSiculty  of  obtaining 
access  by  railway.  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  C.E., 
who  has  laid  out  the  proposed  line,  explained 
its  features,  and  stated  that  there  would  be 
three  stations,  namely,  one  at  Summers  Town, 
Garratt-lane  ; another  at  High-street,  Tooting; 
and  a third  near  Tooting  Beck  Common.  The 
line  will  be  three  miles  in  length.  It  was 
stated  at  the  meeting  that  out  of  190  land- 
owners along  the  line  of  route,  168  had  promised 
to  support  it,  and  that  only  five  had  expressed 
anything  like  dissent.  A committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
preliminary  to  applying  to  Parliament  for  an 
Act  sanctioning  the  construction  of  the  lino. 

International  Association  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Human  Itife. — At  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  this  Association,  Lord 
Sufficld  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a 
gnarantee  fund  to  enable  the  building  of  a 
central  museum  and  lecture  theatre  to  be 
begun  at  an  early  date.  The  site  of  the  pro- 
posed building  adjoins  the  offices  of  the  Associa- 
tion at  Victoria  Mansions,  Westminster,  and  we 
hear  that  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver  is  the  architect. 
Tho  objects  which  the  Council  have  in  view 
ai-e  • — I’o  give  a stronger  impulse  and  a more 
systematic  direction  to  all  work  tending  to  tho 
better  protection  of  human  life ; to  facilitate 
the  intercourse  of  those  who  interest  themselves 
in  this  subject ; to  attract  more  general  atten- 
tion to  the  need  of  improved  life-saving  appli- 
ances ; to  promote  legislation  when  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  these  objects  ; and  to  do  this 
without  interfering  with  the  operations  of 
other  institutions,  but  so  as  to  encourage  a 
livelier  interest  in  their  work.  It  is  also  in 
contemplation  to  provide  a permanent  museum, 
and  to  hold  exhibitions  of  all  devices  and 
appliances  for  tho  prevention  of  accidents 
causing  personal  injury  or  loss  of  life  on  land 
or  sea. 

The  Swedish  Granite  Industry. — For  the 
information  of  English  owners  of  granite  quarries, 
who  of  late  years  have  been  complaining  more 
and  more  of  foreign,  chiefly  Scandinavian,  com- 
petition, it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that 
the  export  of  granite  from  Sweden  and  Norway 
to  Germany,  Denmark,  and  England,  is,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  Scandinavian  consuls, 
steadily  growing.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
low  cost  at  which  the  granite  is  obtained  in 
Scandinavia,  and  the  low  rates  of  freight  to 
foreign  ports.  The  principal  quarry  in  Sweden 
ia  that  of  Vatburg,  where  tho  most  beautiful 
pale-green  atone  is  obtained.  From  this  port 
alone  122  cargoes  of  granite  were  last  year 
shipped  for  abroad  ; from  other  parts  red  and 
even  black  granite  is  shipped.  In  Berlin, 
Lubock,  and  Rostock  there  are  now  large  works 
in  which  tho  granite  is  cut  and  polished  for 
use  in  buildings,  monuments,  and  statues. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  Gerbach  granite 
works  of  Varburg  are  now  delivering  tho 
pedestal,  30  ft.  in  height,  for  the  new  statue  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  the  famous  “Red 
Prince,”  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Berlin. 

Bombay. — Mr.  F.  W.  Stevens,  architect  of 
the  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  Terminus 
buildings,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Bombay  to  design  and  carry  out  the 
new  Municipal  Buildings  to  be  erected  in  that 
city. 

The  Board  of  Works  Inquiry. — We  are 
compelled  to  hold  over  till  nest  week  our 
Biammary  of  recent  evidence  given  before  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 


The  New  Chapter  Coffee  House  Building's. 
One  of  the  best-known  of  old  City  hostelries, 
the  Chapter  Coffee  House, — is  being  entirely 
rebuilt,  and  during  the  last  few  days  has  been 
externally  completed.  The  building  has  a 
frontage  to  Paternoster-row  50  ft.  in  length, 
with  another  frontage  to  Paul’s-alley  49  ft. 
long.  The  Paternoster-row  fa<;ade  is  58  ft.  in 
height  to  the  apices  of  the  gables,  and  64  ft. 
in  height  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  Tho  eleva- 
tion has  three  main  floors,  with  a dormer 
floor  enclosed  by  the  gables.  The  ground-floor 
portion  of  the  frontage  is  entirely  faced  with 
Donlting  stone,  richly  carved.  At  the  angles 
and  also  on  each  side  of  the  three  entrances 
there  are  ornamental  pilasters.  This  floor  is 
surmonntod  by  a massive  stone  cornice.  The 
upper  floors  of  tho  frontage  are  faced  with 
red  Fareham  brick,  Doulting  stone  being 
introduced  for  dressings  and  ornamenta- 
tion. The  first  and  second  floors  have  each 
a range  of  six  two-light  mullioned  windows. 
Beneath  eacli  of  the  first-floor  windows  there 
are  prominent  fluted  cantilevers,  supporting  a 
comice  at  tho  foot  of  the  second  floor.  At  the 
angles,  aud  also  between  each  of  the  windows 
of  the  second  floor,  there  are  fluted  columns 
and  capitals,  richly  carved  and  moulded. 
Above  this  floor  is  a deep  cornice  and  balus- 
trade, surmounted  by  the  two  gables  already 
named.  The  Paul’s-alley  frontage  is  uniform 
with  the  PaternoBter-row  elevation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  gables.  Tho  interior  of  the 
building  is  intended  to  be  elaborately  fitted 
and  decorated.  The  architects  of  the  building 
are  Messrs.  Taylor  & Locke,  of  Basinghall- 
street. 

Bisco'veries  in  Venice. — The  Journal  de 
Venice  states  that  during  the  works  now  in 
progress  on  the  Square  of  St.  Mark’s,  of 
relaying  water-pipes  and  repaving,  some 
interesting  archaiological  discoveries  have 
been  made.  For  instance,  in  almost  the 
middle  of  the  square  a large  water-cistern 
has  been  discovered,  which  is  believed  to 
date  from  the  fifteenth  century.  This  makes 
the  fifth  of  these  ancient  cisterns  found  under 
the  square  from  time  to  time.  The  remains 
have  also  been  found  of  a huge  sewer,  similar 
to  the  well-known  Roman  one.  Cloaca  maxima, 
which  are  said  to  date  from  tho  tenth  century. 
Of  smaller  objects  found  are  coin, mosaic  tablets, 
a bronze  spoon  from  the  Medimval  x\.go,  and  a 
water  pitcher  from  the  twelfth  century. 

Sale  of  a Freehold  Building  Estate  at 
Lee. — Last  week  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson, 
& Co.  offered  for  sale,  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
by  order  of  trustees,  the  freehold  residential 
and  building  estate  known  as  Lee  Lodge,  Lee, 
situated  on  the  high  road  from  Lewisham  to 
Lee.  It  comprises  a family  residence  and  well- 
timbered  pleasure-grounds.  The  property  has 
a frontage  of  over  400  ft.  to  the  high  road,  and, 
it  was  stated,  was  ripe  for  building  operations, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  erection  of  shops  and 
dwelling-houses.  It  covers  an  area  of  between 
two  and  three  acres.  It  was  sold  for  4,0001,, 
being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2,0001.  an  acre. 

An  Exhibition  of  Workmen’s  Skill. — 
An  exhibition  of  the  skill  of  workmen  in  their 
own  trades  will  be  opened  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  August  18th,  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Co-operative  Festival.  The  competition  will  be 
amongst  working  men  members  of  the  Industrial 
Co-operative  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  special  facilities  for  competing  will  be 
offered  to  them  by  their  respective  societies 
agreeing  to  pay  carriage  on  all  exhibits.  The 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  — who  have 
promised  to  appoint  the  judges, — will  award 
one  of  their  bronze  medals  in  eighteen  of  the 
principal  classes. 

Improvements  for  Avonmonth.  — A 

Local  Government  Inquiry  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  Avonmouth,  on  the  27th  ult.,  by 
Colonel  W.  M.  Ducat,  R.E.,  to  consider  au 
application  made  by  the  Barton  Regia  Union 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  to  borrow  2.000Z.  for 
making  several  streets  at  Avonmouth.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  the  Surveyor,  Mr. 
A.  P.  J.  Cotteril],  Assoc.-M.Inst.C.E.,  who  ex- 
plained the  plans. 

Cologne. — An  International  Exhibition  of 
Horticulture  is  to  be  held  at  Cologne,  from 
Augnst  4th  to  September  9tb.  The  Exhibition 
will  include  garden  Architecture,  plans  and 
designs  for  gardens,  models  and  exhibits  of 
hot-houses,  conservatories,  summer-houses, 
garden  furniture,  &c.  The  Exhibition  is  in 
celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  ” Flora”  Company  at  Cologne. 
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The  Irish  Exhibition  in  London.  — A 

fancy  fair  is  to  be  held  in  the  old  Market 
Place  at  the  Irish  Exhibition  next  week.  It 
will  open  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  inat.,  at  three 
o’clock,  and  remain  open  the  three  following 
days.  As  there  will  he  additional  attraction© 
in  the  Exhibition  itself,  it  will  be  a good  oppor- 
tunity for  paying  a visit  to  “ Olympia.” 

Value  of  a West-End  Building  Site. — 
The  freehold  building  site  at  the  comer  of 
Panton-street  and  Oxendon-street,  containing  a 
superficial  area  of  1,575  ft.,  and  having  a 
frontage  to  Panton-street  of  21  ft.  and  to 
Oxendon-street  of  39  ft.,  has  just  been  sold  by 
Messrs.  Beal,  Son,  & Chartres  for  4,850h  The 
purchase-money  represents  upwards  of  3h  per 
foot. 

Jubilee  Clock  Tower  at  Brighton. — The 
ceremony  of  unveiling  a Jubilee  clock  tower, 
presented  by  Mr.  James  Willing  to  Brighton,  at 
a cost  of  2,000h,  took  place  on  the  27tli  nit. 
The  tower  is  situate  at  the  bottom  of  Queen’s- 
road.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Johnson. 

Clock,  Baconsthorpe,  Norfolk. — A large 
clock  has  jnat  been  erected  in  the  church  tower 
here  by  Messrs.  John  Smith  & Sons,  of  Derby. 
It  has  one  face  5 ft.  across,  and  strikes  the 
hours. 

Duty  on  Tiles  and  Bricks  in  Sweden. 
The  Swedish  Parliament  has  put  a duty  on 
tiles  of  all  kinds,  and  fireproof  bricks,  above 
3 era.  in  thickness,  of  20  ore  (3d.)  per  100  kilos. 

Raffety,  Thornton,  & Co.,  Limited. — 
The  directors  of  Raffety,  Thornton,  & Company, 
Limited,  have  declared  an  interim  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  7 per  cent,  per  annum. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

Stoneware  Pipe-Sowers.  &c 

J uly  16lh 
Jnl^  17th 

Makiiig-np  and  Paving  Roads 

Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 

xL 

Pier  at  Bosconibe  

Boscombo  Pier  Co.  Lira. 

ii 

Sewage  Works 

Leicester  Corporation... 
Gt.  Western  A Mot.  R}'. 
St.  Luke.’s  Vestry 

July  19th 

- 

Taking  down  Houses,  Ac 

ii. 

Works  at  Vestry  Hull  and  Offices 

Waterworks  

Liverpool  Corporation.., 

G.  F.  Deacon 

Julj  23rd 

• 

Schools  and  a Public  Hall,  Sovenoaka 

The  Committee 

: 

Paving  Pathways  

Kerbiiig,  Metalling,  and  Channelling  Works... 

Willesden  Local  Board 

Jul^  24th 

j 

Lewisham  Board  of  Wks 

Official 

Tit 

Timber  Piled  Wharf  Wall 

Borough  of  West  Hum 

Southern  Approach  to  Tower  Bridge  

Bridge  House  Est.  Com. 

Julj  25th 

Main  Drainage  Works 

West  Bromwich  Cor. 

Enlargement  of  Pust-Oillce 

Com.  of  H.  M.  Works... 

- 

Eulargemout  of  Bank  . . 

do. 

Brick  Gasholder  Tank,  Ac 

Brentford  Gas  Co.,  Lim 

xii. 

Passenger  Station,  Ac 

Gt. Western  Railway  Co. 

Town  Hall  and  Market  Hull  

Ludlow  Town  Council 

.. 

Public  Baths,  Ac.,  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq. 

The  Commissioners 

^ ■ 

Bewerago  and  Sewage  Purification  Works  . 

Kingston  E.S.A 

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Cabins  and  Stores  of  Ship,,, 
Storehouses 

War  Doparlment .. 

Official 

Not  stated.., 
do. 

Annual  Repairs  

do. 

do. 

do. 

S 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 

Page 

Stirvcyor  iiud  Inspector  of  Nuisances  

Oswestry  Town  Council 

200L  per  annum 

July  27th 

X.'. 

TENDERS. 

[Comnmnications  for  insertion  tinder  this  heading  mnst 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thurgdaya."] 


AVONMOUTH. — For  mating-up  seyeral  streets,  for  the 
Biirlon  llegia  Union  Rural  Snnitary  Authority.  Mr.  A.  P. 
J.  Cottorell,  A.M.I.C.E.,  surveyor,  Bristol: — 

W.  Uickery,  Bristol  (accepted) £1,694  1 G 


BLACKPOOL. — For  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan  chapel, 
South  Shore,  Bliietpool.  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  architect, 
Ashfon-under-Lyno : — 

Without 
Spire. 

T.  Romo.  Manchester  £.'5,4(10  0 

W.  Southern  & Sons,  Salford.  6,305  0 0 . 

T.  Stopford,  Manchester  6,1-13  0 0 , 

J.  Stephenson  & Co.,  Man- 
chester   6,300  0 0 . 

Butteru  ACurson,  Manchester  5,079  0 0 . 

T.  Mitchell,  Warley  Town, 

Halifax  6,100  0 0 . 

J.  Fielding  & Sons,  Blackpool  4,t).S8  0 0 . 

J.W.  Gill,  OtilcwortliHeigEilcy  4,900  11  0 . 

J.  Daviaoii,  Manche.stcr  4,875  0 0 . 

W.  Neal,  Ashtoii-undcr-Lyue  6,000  0 0 . 

W.  Eaves,  Bhickpool 4,88S  3 11  . 

G.  Smith,  Miirfoii  4,777  0 0 . 

W.  Hobbs,  Manchester 4,734  0 0 . 

J.  Statham  & Sens,  Pendleton  4,800  0 0 . 

T.  H.  Smith,  Blackpool. 4,6-10  0 0 . 

A.  Holmes,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne  .: 4,6G0  0 0 . 

8.  Butterworth  & Sons,  Black- 

poul -VITO  0 0., 

E.  Whifell,  Manchestor 4,475  0 0 . 

W.  H.  Dean  * Blackpool  4,396  16  0 ...  u c 

• Accepted  (without  spire),  end  subject  to  certain  de- 
ductions. 

BOW. — For  building  an  addition  to  York  House,  Bow, 
for  Mr.  Lewis  Levy  ; — 

A.  Hood  (acoepted)  £216 


With 
Spire. 
,..£6,400  0 
...  6,110  0 
...  6,037  0 


. 6,930  0 0 
, 6,812  0 0 
. 6,750  11  0 
. 5,763  0 0 
. 6,660  0 0 
. 6,039  11  9 
. 5,631  0 0 


, 6,210  0 0 

. 6,1.61  0 0 
, 6,167  0 0 
. 5,292  0 0 


HACKNEY.— For  rebuilding  the  British  Lion,  Hackney- 
road,  lor  Messrs.  Matthews  & Canning.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Morris,  Evans,  & Son.  Messrs.  Leweu-Sbarp  & 
Arpin,  architects,  7,  John-street,  Adclphi 

Patman  &,  Fotheringham  £1,693  0 0 

Thomerson  & Son ]|595  o 0 

.7.  O.  Eiclmrdaou  l’679  0 0 

Barrett  &,  Power  1*481  0 0 

i;475  o o 

Oldrey  & Co j,4e3  0 0 

Jams  & Sons  i,38o  0 0 

Jaeksou  & Todd,  Hackney-road* 1,348  0 0 

• Accepted. 


H.4MMERSMITH.— For  the  erection  of  a block  of 
resideutiiil  llats  at  Haarlem-road,  Brook  Green,  W Messrs 
* Arpin,  architects,  3,  Duke -street! 
Adclphi,  W.C. ’ 

Patman  & Fotheringham  £3  394  0 0 

Leslie  & Knight,  Kensington* 3!400  0 0 

* Accepted. 

ILKESTON. — For  the  erection  of  four  cottages  Wilmot- 
Bfreef,  Ilkeston,  Mr.  John  Wills,  architect,  Derby  — 

£610  0 0 

R'vliards 490  0 0 

^OOde  486  0 0 

Small  (accepted) .109  2 0 


IPSWICH. — For  warehouse  for  Messrs.  Wainwrieht 

!rn«  ToatrinVi  TVY-  T W n-*-..- u.-. 


Mr.  T.  W.  Cotman,  architect,  Ipswich  : — 
£1,245  14  0 


0 0 


BRISTOL. — For  erecting  two  semi-detached  villa-resi- 
dences, Claremont-road,  Bishopaton,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Hus- 
bands. Mr.  A.  P.  J.  Cotterell,  architect,  Baldwin-stroet, 
Bristol : — 

Locke  £1,225  0 0 

I^dford  & Smith  1,184  0 0 

iToward  1,175  0 0 

YeaJs 1,131  0 0 

Govett 1,090  0 0 

Forse  (accepted)  1,020  0 0 


Bros.,  Ips' 

Clark 

Grayston 

Girling . 

Beiineff  

Grimwood  & Sons,  Ipswich*.,, 
* Accepted. 


execution  of  various  repairs  at 
tne  Kelier  Station  and  Dispensary  buildings  in  Highbury. 
mews  N.,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  parish  ol 


Da«son  , 

Lark 

Say  

Langham 

Austin 

AN'aril  & Lamble  . 
Steel  Bros 


Dei 

Stevei 


ring  . 


epted)  , 


92  0 0 
90  0 0 
75  10  0 ! 


KILBUBN.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  four 
houses,  Kilburn-lane,  tor  Messrs,  J.  W.  & P.  Cridlan:— 

F.  T.  Chinefaen,  Kenaal  Green*  £1  200  0 6 

* Accepted. 


LEICESTER.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  East- 
field,  Stoneygate,  near  Leicester.  Messrs.  R.  J.  & J. 
Goodaere,  areniteets,  Leicester: — 

J.  Jewsbury,  Leicester  £3,390  0 0 

Clark  & Garrett,  Leicester 3,273  0 0 

T.  & H.  Herbert,  Leicester  3,229  0 0 

N.  Elliott,  Leicester  3,228  10  0 

Hutchinson  & Son,  Leicester 3!325  12  0 

H.  Black,  Barrow-on-Soar 3*099  0 0 


LEICESTER.— For  two  houses  at  the  corner  of  the 
Upper  New  Walk  and  Granrille-road,  Leicester.  Messrs. 

R.  J . & J.  Goodaere,  architects,  Leicester : 

H.  Black,  Barrow-on-Soar £3,590  0 0 

E.  T.  Hutchinson,  Leicester 3*571  15  0 

Clark  & Garrett,  Leicester  ..  .3*.54fi  n o 

T.&H.  Herbert  Jtt?  S 0 

J- Leicester  3,433  0 0 

N.  Elliott,  Leicester 3 439  0 0 

A,  Plant,  Leicester  3*127  10  0 

a ^O^PON.- For  alterations  to  No.  44,  Hurrington-road, 
South  K^sington.  Messrs.  Lewen-Sharp  & Arpin,  archi' 

tects,  3,  Duke-street,  Adelphi; 

Patman  & Fotheringham  £i  793  0 0 

J.  Douglas 1*713  0 0 

J.  0.  Richardson,  Peu^am* 1*349  0 0 

Aldin  &,  Plater  (withdrawn).  * 

* Accepted. 

LONDON‘.--For  the  construction  of  sewers  at  Albion- 
street,  Edwards-road.  Bridge-street,  Mile  End,  E.,  fortho 
Vestry  of  the  Hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old  Town.  Mr  J M 

Knight,  surveyor,  Bancroft-road,  E. : 

! £900  0 0 

Ridley  & Co 6-18  0 0 

600  0 0 

. 574  0 0 

. 465  0 0 

Lusk  Mile  End ;;;;;;  453  0 0 

Hawkins 


0 0 


warehouse,  Hackney-road,  for  Mr. 
W.  Mallinson.  Mr.  F,  Boreham,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Brooks 

£3,330  0 0 

Keating  9 -jar  to  a 

Cbessum 

W.  R.  King  

Atherton  & Latta 

Sawyer 

Auley  

Battfey  

J.  Holloway  

J.  Allen  & Sons  (accepted) 


2,300  0 0 
2,259  0 0 
2,200  0 0 
2.126  0 0 
2,060  10  0 
2,041  0 0 
2,017  0 0 
1,938  0 0 


LONDON. — For  new  warehouse 
E.C.,  for  Messrs.  J.  Miller  & Co  ’ -ui  x 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C,  W.  Brooks  :— 


Fleur-de-lis-street, 
Mr.  F.  Boreham, 


W.  R.  King 

Chesaum 

Sawyer 

Goodman 

J.  Holloway  

Williams  & Son 

J.  Anley 

Battley 

Woodward 

Haylock  

Gregar 

J . Allen  & Sons  (accepted) 


£3,539  0 
3,375  0 
3,353  0 
3,333  0 
3,264  0 
3,252  0 
3,237  0 
3,193  0 
3,180  0 
3,150  0 
2,967  0 I 


FINSBURY  PARK.— For  the  erection  of  St.  Thoma: 
Church.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect.  Mr.  T.  1 
Goodman,  surveyor; — 

Roberts  £6,40-1  0 0 

Cornish  k Gaymer  6,438  10  0 

Tycrmaii  6.100  0 0 

Nightingale 6,033  0 0 

Hunt.  6,907  0 0 

Holloway 6,943  0 0 

Charteris 6,889  0 0 

Shillitoc  6,845  0 0 

Dove  Bros 5,720  0 0 


FOREST  HILL. — For  the  erection  of  new  vicarage 
boose.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect.  Mr.  John  A. 

Abbott,  surveyor : — 

Marsland £1,988  0 0 

Higgs  1,975  0 0 

Brass..  1,940  0 0 

Nightingale 1,919  0 0 

Holloway  Bros 1,984  0 0 

Charteris 1,905  0 0 

Tyerman 1 847  0 0 


I Bros,  (a( 

GTON. — For  the  execution  of  various  repairs,  &c. 
at  the  old  Workhouse  buildings,  Liverpool-road,  N.  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary.  Islington. 
Mr.  \\  . Smith,  architect : — 

0! 


Langham 

Danson  

Lark [..'I 

Steel  Bros 

Say  ^ 

Ward  & Lamble  

Austin 

Stevens  Bros 

Deariug  (accepted) .. 


162  0 0 


ISLINGTON.— For  rebuilding  Nos.  135  and  1.36,  Upper- 
street,  Islington,  N.,  for  Mr.  H.  Eayne.  Mr.  Wm.  Smith 
archRect^,  60.  Upper  ToUington  Park,  N.  Quantities  by 

£1,950  0 0 

1,890  0 0 

1,726  0 0 


Mr.  E.  J.  Pain 
Ellis  & Turner  . 

Clark  Bros 

Sabey  & Son  ... 

Shurmur  

Baylis  

Langham 

Stevens  Bros 

Mattock  Bros.  , 
Ward  & Lamble, 
Lowne  & Sons  . 

Steele  Bros 

Larkc  & Son  .... 
Deariug  & Son  . 


1.6 


0 0 


1,684  19 
1,668  0 0 
1,6 15  0 0 
1,574  0 0 
1,556  0 0 
1,600  ‘ ■ 
1,49(1 


1.4 


0 0 


1,-449  0 0 


LONDON.— For  laying  a G-in.  wronght-irou  screw-pipe 
for  conveying  oil,  Ac.,  from  (he  Regent’s  Canal  Dock  Quay 
along  the  Liroehouse  Cut,  and  across  Bow  Common  Bridge 
into  the  premises  of  the  Atlantic  Wharf,  for  Messrs  Lane 
Macandrew,  & Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  W.  H.  Gathereole’ 
surveyor.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Woodward  & 
Argent,  of  7,  Dnke-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  (These  tenders 
“'■®  alinost  exclusively  for  labour  only,  the  pipe  being 
ipplied  by  Messrs.  John  RusseU  & Co.,  of  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  E.C.) : — 

f - Killingback  475  0 0 

J.  Elder  Hunt  1^.400  0 0 

building  stables  and  club-room  at  the 

Ship,  stepney -green,  for  Mr.  Short : 

A.  Hood  (accepted*)  £345  q 0 

* According  to  reduced  specification. 

LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  69,  Mansford-street, 

Bethnal  Green-read,  for  Mr.  R.  Fernee  ; ’ 

A.  Hood  (aceepted) .,..£240  0 0 

LONDON.— For  carrying  out  alterations  to  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  Victoria  Park-square,  Bethnal  Green  for  the 
Committee ’ 


A.  Hood  (accepted) £139 


0 0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the  Californian  Arras 

Bndport-place,  Hoxton,  for  Mr.  Gardner  ; ’ 

Lascellca £3'^0  0 0 

A.  Hood  (accepted) 294  0 0 


MARGATH— For  the  erection  of  the  Jubilee  dock- 
tower.  Mr.  H.  A.  Cheers,  architect ; 

Foundation* 

E.  C.  Howell  & Son,  Lambeth  ...£1.186  0 0 1*^  n’ 

F.  S.  Farley,  Willesden  - lane, 

12  0 ...  10  0 

H.  V Idle,  Clapham  ],098  0 0 ...  14  0 

J.  Whitehead  &,  Sons,  West- 

T if " 0 - 15  0 

J.  VViues,  Margate.,  ofio  o n <>0  « 

W.  Marlin,  Ramsgate  ] 

W.  Bushell  & Sons,  Margate 

E.  Ablcy,  Salisbury 
C.  J.  EUiott  & Son,  Ramsgate 

J.Brown&Son,  Margate  (toolatej  8:(2  6 0 

F.  Pearce,  Westgate-on.Sea  815  10  0 ” 

King  Bros.  ACo.,  SouthNorwoodf  799  0 0 ” 

• Per  cubic  yard.  f Accepted. 


998  0 0 . 
985  0 0 . 
9-10  0 0 . 
880  0 0 . 
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SOUTHWARK.— For  n section  of  proposed  new  factory 
in  Southwark  Bridge  and  Borough  roivcls,  fur  Messrs,  Day 
A Martin.  Mr.  W.  G.  Bower,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect, 
Quantities  liy  Messrs.  Gardiner,  Son,  St  Theobald : — 


.Tohn  Garlii’k  

£16,117 

0 

0 

F.  St  F,  J.  Wood 

1-4,983 

0 

0 

Lathpy  Broa 

14,700 

0 

0 

H.  M.  Dove 

11,660 

0 

0 

Edmund  Toma 

14,692 

0 

0 

ScriveuPF  & Co 

14,570 

0 

0 

Mowlem  St  Co 

14,481 

0 

0 

J.  0.  Riehardaou 

14, -450 

0 

0 

Gould  4 Brand  

1-4,296 

0 

0 

J.T.  ChappeU 

14,233 

0 

0 

T.  L.  Green 

1-4,187 

0 

0 

James  Goldie  & Son  

1-4,180 

0 

0 

.Taekson  & Todd  

14,100 

0 

0 

G.  C.  Howell  & Son  

13,998 

0 

0 

Deaeon  Sc  Co 

0 

0 

Foster  & Diek.seo 

13,993 

0 

0 

Staines  St  Sou  

13,994 

0 

0 

.Tames  Holloway 

13,950 

0 

0 

H.  Potter 

13,950 

0 

0 

H.  L.  Holloway  

13,850 

0 

0 

W.  L.  Kellaway  

13,830 

0 

0 

Geo.  Stephenaon 

13,828 

0 

0 

Hughes  Si  Si.irling  

13,795 

0 

0 

F.  St  F.  H.  Higgs  

13,779 

0 

0 

Allen  St  Sons 

13,773 

0 

0 

\V.  Shurmur 

13,770 

0 

0 

Briekcll 

13,559 

0 

0 

Mark  Gentry  

13,600 

0 

0 

Brass  & Son  

13,397 

0 

0 

Stanley  G,  Bii\l  

13,300 

0 

0 

Kirk  Bro3 

13,298 

0 

0 

Kirk  & Randall  

12,9:10 

0 

0 

Win.  Downa  (accepted) 

12,787 

0 

0 

Putman  St  Fotheringham  (wi 

ithdrawn). 

B.  E.  ITightiiigale  (too  lute) 

30UTHWARK.  — For  buildings  in  Princess  - street, 
Union-street,  for  Messrs.  Hayward  Bros.  & Eckstein. 
'Messrs.  Hy.  Jarvis  & Son,  architects  ; — 


Colls  &,  Sons  

£2,115 

0 

0 

fl 

0 

W.  Downes 

1,987 

0 

0 

llollidfly  & Greenwood  

1 8(55 

0 

0 

J.  Holloway  

1,878 

0 

0 

E.  Lawrence  St  Sons 1,831  0 0 


\V.\DHUR.8T.— For  works  .it  Snape  Farm.  Wadhurst, 
for  Mr.  Geo.  Burhuin.  Mr.  Robert  P.  'VVbellock,  architect, 
1-1,  Finsbury.pavemeut.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
'Franklin  & Andrews,  2.),  Ludgute-hill,  London,  E.C. ; — 


H.  Adam,  Tunbridge  Wells  £6,900  0 0 

W.  Downs,  London 6,493  0 0 

W.  H.  Canty,  Tunbridge  Wells  t3,115  4 0 

Dove  Bros..  Loudon 6,115  0 0 

Strange  & Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells  ...  6,964  0 0 

E.  Thurbon,  Tunbridge  Wells  6,961  0 0 

F.  Piper,  Hawkhurst  6,878  14  7 

Beale  & Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells  .5,-199  0 0 


WATFORD  (Herts). — For  new  house  and  shop  at 
Chalk  Hill,  for  Mr.  Reynolds  Vale.  Mr.  C.  P.  Ayres, 
architect,  62,  High-street,  Watford 

T.  Turner.  Limited,  Watford  £849  0 0 

J.  Pratt,  Watfonl  799  0 0 

C.  Brighiman,  Watford 797  0 0 

Clifford  k Gough,  Watford  777  0 0 

Andrews  St  Sons.  Watford 759  0 0 

F.  Dupont,  Colchester  760  0 0 

G.  Dowse,  Watford 737  0 0 

H.  M.  Dove,  Watford... 735  0 0 

Judge  & Eames,  Watford 732  0 0 


G.  A;  J.  Waterman,  Watford  (accepted)  727  0 0 
W.  B.  Neat,  Watford  (too  late). 

G.  Sear,  Watford  (withdrawn). 


WIGSTOX  MAGNA.— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
schools  in  Long-street,  Wig.ston  Magna,  near  Leicester. 
-Messrs,  R.  J.  St  J.  Goodacro,  architects,  Leicester  : — 


T.  Brown,  Wigston  Magna £2,999  12  7 

C.  Hurst,  Wig.ston  Magna 2,928  0 0 

C.  E.  Sharp,  Wigston  Magna  2,820  0 0 


SUBSCRIBERS  >n  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  OfBce,  198.  per  annum  (or 
4a.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  *'  The  Builder  ” 
by  Friday  Morning't  poii. 


PUJlLISinjrS  NOTICES. 

Jiegiitered  Telegraphic  Addrei>ii'‘'Viiv,  Buildeb,  Londok.” 

THE  INDEX  aaU  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  LIV.  (.Iso.  to  June, 
1839)  is  given  as  a Supiilemeat  with  the  present  Number. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  hod,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Otflee. 

CLOTH  CASES  lor  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  tid.  each  ; also 

READING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  FIFTY-KOURTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder  " (bound),  price 
Twelve  Sbiliiugs  and  Sixpence,  will  be  ready  on  the 
18tb  Inst. 

SUBSCBIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office.  wUl  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  Cd.  each, 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Biz  Unas  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4b.  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words  Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Anotlon, 


ko,  may  be  obtained  on  sppUcation  to  the  Publisher, 
SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTV  words)  or  under - Se.  6d, 

Bach  additional  Use  (about  ten  words) Os.  8d, 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
St  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  tbe  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  and  for  the  Front  Page 
by  the  same  Hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 


RPEHTATi —-ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 

^ .i-j  V./ A J ».  u . MC-VTa  ....  i-knm?i>a  -rr.  UTOCiavriviTir  .....a 


DAY  momiogs; 

The  Pnbllsher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  tbatol  the  latter  OOPIBBONLYsboold  be  sent. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In"  Tbe  Bnllder,"  may  have  RepHetaddrtttti 
to  the  Qfflce.  48,  Catherine-street,  Cevent  Garden,  W.O. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  U addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage 


AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  OIR- 
OULATION.  is  Issued  every  week. 


Now  ready. 

HFADIMfi  (1ARFSI  NINEPENCE  EACH. 
llJhAIJllNtj  UA&JhS,  I gy  (carefully  packed),  Is. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  niRZbr  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  ISe.  per  annum 
PRKrain.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  26e.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Ac.  SOs.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  No.  48.  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 


FIRE  BRICKS. 

STOURBRIDGE  BEST  FIRE  BRICKS,  80b.  il. 

Ditto  FIRE  CLAY.  25s.  a ton. 

Also  In  Stock : FDe  Lumps,  Fire  Tiles,  BuUer  Seatings,  and 
Flue  Covers. 

R.  CULL  A SON.  Manufacturers, 

City  Stores:— Midland  Railway  Depot,  Royal  Mint-street, 
Tower  Hill.  E.C. 

City  Office : — 72,  Palmerston-balldings,  Old  Biuad-street,  E.C. 


GLAZED  BRICKS. 


city 


Best  quality— White 

Headers  at  91.  Bs.  il. 

Stretchers  at  lOL  5s.  SI. 

Quoins  and  Bullnose  at  HI.  IBs.  11. 
R,  CULL  A SON, 
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The,  Society  for  the  Protectioii  of  Ancient 
Buildings. 

HE  Annual  Report 
of  this  Society 
commences  with 
the  usual  confes- 
sion, which  crops 
up  again  from  time 
to  time  in  the 
course  of  the  Re- 
port, that  the  So- 
ciety has  in  a large 
number  of  cases  failed  to  get  any  attention  paid 
to  its  remonstrances  or  opinions.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  probably  threefold.  In  some  cases 
tliere  is  no  doubt  that  mistaken  views  or  abso- 
lute indifference  on  the  part  of  the  custodians  of 
ancient  buildings  lead  to  their  being  obstinately 
deaf  to  any  suggestions  from  any  quarter  as  to 
the  value  of  an  old  building,  and  regarding  it 
simply  as  their  own  property,  to  pull  about  as 
they  please.  Legally  it  may  be  so,  but  morally 
it  is  not ; and  we  are  as  strongly  of  opinion  as 
the  Society  can  be  that  ancient  buildings 
ought  to  be  regarded  by  their  legal  owners 
as  objects  of  national  interest,  the  treatment 
of  which  should  be  regulated  by  considera- 
tions much  wider  than  the  mere  question 
of  what  pleases  the  fancy  of  the  pre- 
sent owner.  But  the  other  two  causes 
which  operate  to  render  people  indifferent  or 
actively  hostile  to  the  interference  of  the 
Society  are, — first,  the  utterly  illogical  and 
unreasoning  manner  in  which  the  Society 
dasses  together  aU  cases  of  restoration,  with- 
out reference  to  the  practical  uses  of  the 
building ; and,  secondly,  the  offensive  tone  of 
superiority  which  characterises  its  remarks 
and  criticisms,  and  which  is  as  apparent  as 
ever  in  this  last  Report.  In  the  remarks  on 
the  case  of  Hucknall  Torkard  Church,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  it  is  naively  observed  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  did  not  recognise 
the  locus  standi  of  the  Society  to  appear  in 
the  case,  and  consequently  gave  the  faculty 
for  enlarging  the  church.  Why  should  he 
recognise  it  ? The  Society  is  a self-consti- 
tuted body  of  private  persons  of  somewhat 
narrow  views,  very  strong  prejudices,  and 
with  a remarkably  good  opinion  of  them- 
selves,* and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  expect  that  they  should  be  recog- 
nised as  a body  entitled  to  interfere.  The 


* We  do  not  necessarily  mean  this  of  nU  tho  members 
and  subscribers,  many  of  whom  are  moderate  men  enough, 
but  of  those  who  take  tho  prominent  part  in  acting  for  tho 
Society. 


case  of  this  church  was  that  the  parish 
voted  for  its  enlargement,  we  presume  for  the 
practical  reason  that  it  was  not  large  enough 
for  the  population,  as  no  other  reason  is  sug- 
gested, and  no  other  seems  probable.  Where- 
upon the  Society  steps  in,  and  endeavours 
to  oppose  the  granting  of  the  Faculty  for  en- 
largement, on  the  ground  that  Byron  was 
buried  in  the  chancel,  and  that  the  church 
stands  in  old  Sherword  Forest,  “and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Robin  Hood  legends  still  dear 
to  Nottinghamshire  people”  ; so  that  on  this 
account  the  inhabitants  are  not  to  enlarge  the 
church  in  which  they  worship.  It  is  admitted 
in  the  Report  that  the  tombs  of  the  Byrons 
have  not  been  disturbed,  “ but  the  tablets  to 
some  members  of  the  family  have  been  re- 
moved ” — and  lost  or  destroyed  ? Not  at  all : — 
“ and  refixed.”  The  Society  would  apparently 
prefer  that  the  parishioners  should  have  too 
small  a church  to  accommodate  them,  rather 
than  that  some  tablets  to  those  who  are  dead 
should  be  re-fixed  in  another  situation.  It  is 
not  surprising  if  interference  in  such  a spirit, 
by  a body  with  no  official  standing,  should  be 
regarded  as  little  better  than  sentimental  im- 
pertinence. 

The  real  view  of  the  Society,  as  it  is  to  be 
gathered  from  their  own  reports,  amounts  in 
fact  to  this,  that  the  historical  interest  in  archi- 
tecture is  everything,  the  practical  use  and 
architectural  design  nothing  ; and  they  appear 
to  be  perfectly  incapable  of  discriminating 
between  cases  where  present  needs  render 
enlargement  and  repair  necessary,  and  those 
in  which  the  question  is  merely  of  the 
preservation  of  an  ancient  relic  in  which  the 
historical  interest  alone  need  be  considered. 
They  cannot  possibly  see  that  what  is 
right  in  the  latter  case  may  be  wrong 
and  even  ridiculous  in  the  former.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  Frithelstock  Priory,  in  Devonshire, 
which  is  a ruin,  and  iThich  Lord  Clinton’s  agent 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  pull  down 
owing  to  its  insecure  condition,  the  Society 
advised  some  repairs  which  would  suffice  to 
render  the  remains  safe  without  interfering 
with  their  archmological  value.  This,  we 
understand,  has  been  done  according  to  their 
programme ; and  here  they,  no  doubt,  were 
perfectly  right  and  reasonable,  and  have  done 
good  service.  But  the  Society  can  draw  no 
line  between  this  case  and  that  of  Dunblane 
Cathedra],  for  example.  This  is  an  ancient 
deserted  cathedral  still  in  tolerably  good  con- 
dition as  to  its  main  fabric,  and  the  population 
of  the  district  have  conceived  the  nefarious  idea 
of  repairing  and  restoring  it  sufficiently  to  put 


it  to  its  old  use.  They  want  a large  church, 
and  here  is  an  old  and  grand  one,  with  all  the 
associations  of  age,  ready  to  their  hand,  and 
only  requiring  to  be  repaired  and  put  into  con- 
dition. From  the  religious  standpoint  (with 
which  we  do  not  intermeddle  here)  it  might  be 
thought  that  there  was  something  inspiriting 
in  the  idea  of  the  old  fane,  long  empty  to  the 
winds,  once  more  consecrated  to  worship,  and 
echoing  the  sound  of  hymns  and  prayers.  But 
this  is  nothing  to  the  Society;  the  religious 
uses  and  ends  of  a church  are  of  no  moment 
at  all ; it  is  an  “ancient  building,”  and  must 
not  be  touched  even  to  put  it  again  to 
the  use  for  which  it  was  originally  built. 
“A  very  large  amount  of  the  Committee’s 
time  has  been  expended  upon  opposing 
the  scheme  for  bringing  the  nave  again  into 

use It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year 

we  may  be  able  to  state  that  the  scheme  has 
been  abandoned,  and  in  the  meantime  we  will 
ask  our  members  to  do  their  utmost  to  weaken 
it  by  stopping  funds  from  being  contributed, 
and  in  every  other  way  which  may  be  in  their 
power.”  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  exist- 
ence ofsuch  {esthetic  bigotry  ; certainly  difficult 
to  speak  of  it  with  any  patience. 

In  the  case  of  Acton  Burnell  Church,  Shrop- 
shire, it  would  appear  that  “ they  ” (a  vague 
phrase,  which  seems  to  mean  the  rector  and 
churchwardens)  “seem  to  be  disregarding  the 
advice  given  in  the  Society’s  Report  in  every 
particular.”  Part  of  the  work  thus  commented 
on  consisted  in  opening  an  old  window  which 
had  been  bricked  up,  so  that  we  presume  this 
is  a piece  of  vandalism,  old  bricks  being  in 
themselves  precious  heirlooms  not  to  bo  wan- 
tonly desecrated,  even  when  they  block  up  a 
window.  “ The  plaster  is  all  going  to  be  taken 
off"  the  walls,  but  a protest  has  extracted  a 
promise  that  the  walls  shall  be  re-plastered.’^ 
The  meaning  of  these  sarcastic  italics  may  not 
be  apparent  to  the  general  reader,  but  the  fact 
is  that  old  plaster  is  also  a sacred  institution, 
and  is  not  to  be  removed  from  a wall.  See 
the  changes  of  {esthetic  fashion ! Thirty 
years  ago,  the  very  same  people  who  are  now 
worshipping  old  plaster  would,  if  they  had 
happened  to  be  born  at  that  time  instead  of 
this,  have  been  clamouring  for  the  removal 
of  all  plaster  from  Mediieval  walls.  The 
paragraph  on  Barney  Church,  Norfolk,  is 
amusing.  It  seems  that  the  Rector  of  that 
church,  which  has  never  been  “ restored,” 
endeavoured  to  get  professional  advice  from 
the  Society  at  the  cost  of  paying  the  railway 
fare  of  their  architect,  the  reverend  gentle- 
man shrewdly  calculating  that  thereby  he 
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would  get  an  architect’s  advice  without  paying 
any  fee  for  it.  The  Committee  (very  rightly) 
declined  sending  an  architect  down  except  to 
meet  his  architect,  and  learned  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  employing  one.  The  Committee 
then  wrote  and  urged  most  strongly  the  im- 
portance of  an  architect  being  employed,  “but 
we  fear  our  advice  has  not  been  followed.”  In 
this_  case  we  approve  of  the  action  of  the 
Society,  but  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  sneers 
at  architects  which  abound  in  other  pages  of  the 
Report,  and  with  the  insinuation  that  architects 
incite  people  to  go  in  for  over-restoration  in 
order  that  their  own  fees  may  be  increased. 
Remarks  of  this  kind  look  rather  as  if  they 
were  inspired  by  some  architect  who  has  no 
practice  himself,  and  relieves  his  feelings  by 
throwing  stones  at  those  who  have. 

The  case  of  Heckington  Church,  “ where 
everything  has  been  done  in  exact  contradic- 
tion to  the  advice  which  the  Society  always 
gives  ” (a  result  which  the  Society  seems  quite 
to  enjoy  publishing),  is  not  so  simple  as  some 
of  the  others.  We  have  not  seen  the  church 
since  the  later  restorations  here  referred  to,  in 
the  chancel ; we  have  a recollection  of  some 
very  bad  restoration  work  in  the  nave  many 
years  ago,  and  of  the  walls  being  pointed  with 
black  mortar  in  a way  that  made  them  look  as 
if  covered  with  a Brobdingnagian  spider’s  web. 
We  should  fear,  from  the  description  quoted, 
that  the  chancel  must  have  a very  South- 
ampton-street  cachet  about  it  now,  knowing, 
as  we  do,  the  kind  of  “orthodox  church- 
fitting ” way  in  which  these  renovations  are  too 
ofton_  carried  out.  But  on  the  question  of 
principle,  all  the  things  that  have  been  done 
are  not  necessarily  wrong  in  themselves.  “ The 
sacristy  has  been  completely  restored.  It  con- 
sists of  an  upper  and  lower  chamber.  A 
groined  roof  has  replaced  the  lath-and-plaster 
ceiling  of  the  lower  chamber,  and  upon  this 
the  new  tiled  floor  of  the  upper  chamber,  used 
as  the  vestry,  rests.”  The  complaint  of  the 
Society,  we  presume,  would  be  that  the  lath-and- 
plaster  ceiling  was  genuine  work  of  its  date, 
and  the  new  groined  roof  is  imitation  Gothic. 
Now  if  Heckington  Church  had  fallen  into 
such  dilapidation  that  it  had  to  be  pulled 
down,  or  had  fallen  down  bodily,  we  should  be 
the  first  to  protest  against  any  idea  that  it 
could  be  replaced  by  building  up  a new 
Heckington  Church  in  precise  imitation  of  the 
old  one.  But  when  it  comes  to  treating  a 
small  portion  of  an  old  edifice,  the  question  of 
architectural  consistency  of  design  comes  in. 
A lath-and-plaster  ceiling  is  certainly  a very 
mean  and  unsuitable  feature  in  a medireval 
church  ; it  was  very  likely  in  a dilapidated 
state,  and  the  replacing  it  with  a feature  har- 
monising with  the  style  of  the  rest  of  the 
church  is  in  accordance  with  architectural  con- 
sistency. Architecture  is  design  as  well  as 
history,  a view  which  the  Society  seems  to 
have  entirely  thrown  overboard.  In  the  case 
of  another  church,  they  more  than  hint  that  the 
restoration  of  the  pinnacle  terminations  to  a 
tower,  which  had  gone,  leaving  only  their 
bases,  would  be  a mistake : the  point  is 
open  to  discussion,  but  the  reasonable 
view  appears  to  us  to  be  that  this 
was  a termination  necessary  to  complete 
the  architectural  design,  and  which  had 
•been  removed  by  violence  (most  likely),  and 
that  to  complete  it  afresh  in  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  structure  is  a perfectly  reason- 
able thing  from  an  architectural  point  of  view. 
In  the  case  of  Heckington,  again,  one  of  the 
sins  has  been  to  open  a new  door  through  the 
west  wall,  so  as  to  give  access  to  the  vestry 
without  passing  through  the  church,  a pro- 
•ceeding  which,  it  is  observed,  “ would  not  even 
be  justified  from  the  ‘ restorer’s  ’ point  of  view.” 
No  more  it  would,  and  that  is  just  the  reason 
wo  approve  of  it.  It  is  perfectly  right  from  an 
architect’s  point  of  view,  as  the  provision  for 
practical  convenience,  which  is  part  of  the 
architect’s  business.  The  men  who  built  Heck- 
ingtou  Church  would  have  had  no  scruple  in 
cutting  a door  anywhere  in  an  older  piece  of 
work,  if  they  had  wanted  one.  The  contrary 
idea  is  an  absurdity  such  as  was  never  heard 
-of  till  the  present  day. 

In  the  matter  of  Irthlingborough  tower  we 
are  entirely  of  the  mind  that  every  effort  should 


have  been  made  to  save  so  peculiarly  picturesque 
and  interesting  a tower  : but  was  it  possible  ? 
■When  we  saw  it  some  years  ago  it  was  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition,  propped  and  but- 
tres.sed,  and  we  should  hesitate  to  accept  the 
Society’s  assurance  that  it  could  have  been 
saved.  It  is  a melancholy  loss,  at  all  events, 
and  we  quite  concur  that  it  is  no  use  to  talk  in 
such  cases  of  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  a 
structure  of  that  kind  in  order  to  save  it.  It 
is  not  the  same  thing  when  rebuilt ; and  the 
quotation  from  a Report  written  by  a foreign 
member  of  the  Society, — “ One  ill  contributes 
to  the  preservation  of  an  ancient  building, 
beginning  by  demolishing  it,”  is  quite  to 
our  mind.  But  then  the  evidence  of  the 
Society  is  apt  to  be  so  exceedingly  one-sided 
in  these  matters.  In  reporting  on  another 
church , they  say  “ the  new  truss-timbers  in  the 
aisle  roof  were  not  necessary,  the  old  ones  being 
sufficiently  good  and  available.”  They  said  the 
same  of  St.  Alban’s  nave  roof,  which  they  had 
never  seen,  and  which,  in  fact,  was  an  absolute 
wreck.  Then,  “ deal  or  pine  has  been  mostly 
used  for  the  roofs  instead  of  oak,  this  treatment 
being  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Society.” 
Probably  the  restorers  would  have  been  most 
happy  to  use  oak  if  the  Society  would  have 
found  the  money  for  it. 

"We  feel  considerable  sympathy  with  the 
protest  made  against  the  jamming  up  of  West- 
minster Abbey  with  scaffolds  for  the  Jubilee 
festival.  It  certainly  involves  great  danger 
of  damage  to  a building  the  interest  and  value 
of  which  is  unique  in  England,  and  we  agree 
entirely  with  the  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
vulgar  maltreatment  to  which  the  ancient 
Coronation  chair  was  subjected  in  preparation 
for  the  same  occasion.  With  much,  also,  of  the 
special  report  in  regard  to  St.  Mark’s,  Venice, 
signed  by  Professor  Middleton  and  Mr.  Wardle, 
we  cordially  agree,  especially  tis  to  the  treatment 
of  the  mosaics,  and  the  strong  desire  expressed 
that  every  means  should  be  used  to  retain  the 
original  mosaics  in  their  place,  instead  of 
indulging  in  the  futile  idea  of  reconstructing 
the  more  dilapidated  portions  in  new  material, 
from  what  is  left  of  the  old  design.  That  is 
neither  one  thing  nor  another,  neither  old  nor 
new.  Preserve  the  old  with  every  care  as  long 
as  possible,  and,  where  it  is  so  gone  that  it 
cannot  be  preserved,  replace  it  with  the  best 
modern  art  available,  in  harmony  as  far  as  may 
be  with  the  old,  but  not  in  attempted  imita- 
tion of  it.  This  portion  of  the  Report,  in  fact, 
we  read  with  almost  entire  sympathy,  and  it  is 
written  in  a far  more  reasonable  spirit  than 
the  rest. 

“ The  action  of  the  Society,”  we  are  told,  “has 
been  very  much  hampered  during  the  past  year 
from  want  of  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying 
out  its  work  ” ; and  we  cannot  wonder  at  this. 
The  Society’s  own  annual  Reports  are  calcu- 
lated far  more  to  alienate  than  to  invite  the 
subscriptions  of  reasonable  people  among  the 
outside  public.  Year  after  year  they  bring 
out  these  Reports,  full  of  complaiuts  (which, 
as  before  observed,  they  seem  rather  to  glory 
in)  that  no  one  attends  to  them  ; that  they 
cannot  get  their  wishes  carried  out,  and  in  many 
cases  cannot  even  get  answers  to  their  letters  ; 
and  full  of  indications  of  their  own  unreasonable 
and  intolerant  views  and  theirtotal  want  of  com- 
prehension of  the  artistic  and  practical  side  of 
architectural  work.  If  they  really  wish  to  get 
the  confidence  of  the  public  and  to  encour.age 
subscriptions  in  aid  of  their  work,  which  is  no 
doubt  meant  well,  our  advice  to  them  would 
be  to  publish  no  more  Reports.  “ The  Pro- 
tection of  Ancient  Buildings  ” is  in  itself  a 
noble  object,  and  this  style  and  title  might 
avail  to  attract  the  assistance  and  sympathy  of 
many  who  would  be  only  repelled  or  idly 
amused  by  the  curious  exhibition  of  feeble- 
ness, confusion  of  ideas,  and  unpractical  senti- 
mentality, which  the  annual  Reports  of  the 
Society  bring  before  them. 


Arclieeolog'ical  Researches  in.  Fern. — A 
Peruvian  journal  states  that  a syndicate,  with  a 
capital  of  8,000Z.,  has  been  in  Peru,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excavating  the  ancient  burial-places  at 
Cuzco,  which  are  known  to  be  rich  in  prehistoric 
remains.  A concession  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Government. 


METROPOLITAN  SE'WAGE. 
K^^miHE  Reports  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
Is  which  we  printed  last  week,  show 
^^1  that  both  the  sewage  itself  and  the 
gases  and  vapours  which  arise  from  it  must  be 
oxidised,  and  that  the  o.xidation  in  both  cases 
must  be  effected  by  atmospheric  air.  The 
contact  of  free  oxygen  with  the  sewage  has  the 
result  of  rendering  the  organic  matter  in- 
offensive. The  bad  smells  along  the  lines  of 
sewer  proceeding  to  the  outfall  have  been  some- 
what reduced  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
by  deodorants,  at  a cost  of  40,000Z.  a year;  but 
it  is  a temporary  remedy,  and  does  not  affect 
the  nature  of  the  sewage  at  the  outfall,  the 
quantity  added  being  quite  insufficient  to 
oxidise  even  a small  part  of  the  putrescent 
matter  which  gives  rise  to  the  emanations.  If 
the  water  of  the  Thames  where  the  sewage  is 
discharged  into  it  were  unpolluted  it  would 
contain  sufficient  free  oxygen  to  render 
the  sewage  inoffensive ; but  it  is  not 
so,  and  no  further  amount  of  oxidising  che- 
mical which  might  be  added  to  the  sewage  can 
restore  the  river  water  to  its  normal  condition. 
This  brings  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  to  consider 
whether  the  end  cannot  be  attained  by  the 
aeration  of  the  sewage  before  it  enters  tne 
river.  The  cost  of  pumping  air  through  the 
sewage  need  not,  he  says,  be  considerable,  and 
he  believes  that  this  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  At  any  rate,  he  feels 
sure  that  it  is  a matter  well  deserving  of  further 
inquiry.  It  certainly  is,  but  we  expect  the 
inquiry  would  result  in  the  recommendation  to 
take  the  sewage  to  the  air  rather  than  to  force 
air  through  it  at  Barking  or  Crossness.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  that  it  has  appeared  desirable 
to  aerate  sewage  by  bringing  it  into  close  and 
minute  contact  with  air,  but  the  difficulty  of 
operating  upon  a mass  of  sewage  in  a reservo  ir 
has  hitherto  made  it  appear  the  better  way 
to  take  the  sewage  further  from  the  town, 
and  spread  it  over  a more  extended  area, 
either  in  the  condition  in  which  it  arrives  by 
the  sewer,  or  after  the  coarser  part  of  the  solid 
matter  has  been  removed  from  it ; but  after  so 
long  a travel  as  the  metropolitan  sewage  must 
have,  it  would  probably  arrive  at  its  destination 
in  a condition  to  be  at  once  run  over  the  land. 
That,  however,  is  a detail  involving  no  diffi- 
culty. The  real  difficulty  is  in  obtaining  a 
sufficient  area  of  laud,  but  it  need  not  be  all  in 
one  place  ; there  might  be  an  abundance  of 
suitable  laud  within  reach  of  the  metropolitan 
sewage  had  not  the  absurd  idea  of  concentra- 
tion of  the  sewage  at  one  spot  rendered  the 
utilising  of  much  of  this  area  practically 
impossible.  To  dispose  of  156,800,000  galls, 
a day  it  should  be  divided  into  numerous 
outlets.  Concentration  of  a large  amount  of 
work  in  one  establishment  tends  to  economy  of 
working  in  most  things,  but  sewage- disposal  is 
not  one  of  them  ; or,  at  any  rate,  is  not  a 
suitable  business  for  the  application  of  that 
principle,  although,  in  respect  of  economy  of 
working  alone,  it  would  follow  the  general  rule, 
no  doubt. 

But  that,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  not  the 
chief  consideration.  The  nuisance  created  by 
discharging  the  metropolitan  sewage  into  the 
Thames  at  Barking  and  Crossness  under  the 
present  conditions  must  evidently  be  made  to 
cease,  by  some  means;  and  if  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  can  blow  air  through  the  sewage  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  Sir  Henry  Roscoe, 
it-  may  answer  the  purpose,  if  the  residual 
deoxidised  air  blown  out  wiU  do  no  harm  to 
the  neighbourhood;  or  if, — but  this  is  a 
chemical  question  we  hardly  dare  touch  upon, 
— the  necessary  oxygen  can  be  previously 
disengaged  from  the  air ; and  if  so,  we 
should  suppose  it  would  be  preferable  to 
bring  it  to  the  works  from  a distance ; 
from  the  open  country  or  the  sea  ■ side  ; 
and  in  either  case  the  plan  might  be  cheaper 
than  that  of  taking  the  sewage  to  the  land. 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe  says  in  his  “ general  con- 
clusions ” that,  looking  at  the  broad  question 
of  the  permanent  disposal  of  the  metropolitan 
sewage,  and  believing  that  the  use  of  deodo- 
rants ought  to  be  regarded  only  as  a temporary 
expedient,  he  feels  convinced  that  sooner  or 
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Inter  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Bramwell’s 
Commission,  10  and  13  in  their  Report,  ■w'ill 
have  to  he  adopted,  and  that  the  sewage, 
whether  previously  clarified  or  not,  must 
either  be  filtered  through  land  or  discharged 
into  the  estuary  at  a point  not  higher  than 
Sea  Reach. 

The  recommendations  referred  to  are  those, 
wc  suppose,  of  the  second  and  final  Report, 
viz.  : — (10)  “ But  we  believe  that  the  liquid, 
BO  separated,  would  not  be  sufficiently  free 
from  noxious  matter.s  to  allow  of  its  being  dis- 
charged at  the  present  outfalls  as  a permanent 
measure.  It  would  require  further  purifica- 
tion ; and  this,  according  to  the  present  state 
of  knowledge,  can  only  be  done  effectually  by 
its  application  to  land  ” ; and  (13)  “ If  suitable 
land,  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  reasonable 
cost,  cannot  be  procured  near  the  present  out- 
falls, we  recommend  that  the  sewer  liquid,  after 
separation  from  the  solids,  be  carried  down  to 
A lower  point  of  the  river,  at  least  as  low  as 
flole  Haven,  where  it  may  be  discharged.  In 
this  case,  it  will  also  be  advisable  that  the 
liquid  from  the  southern  sewage  should  be 
taken  across  the  river,  and  the  whole  conveyed 
down  the  northern  side.  It  may  be  found  that 
the  separating  process  can  be  effected  more 
conveniently  at  the  new  than  at  the  present 
outfalls.”  What  would  be  considered  by  Lord 
Bramwell’s  late  Commission  sufficiently  near 
the  present  outfalls,  for  land  upon  which  to 
dispose  of  the  sewage,  does  not  appear.  They 
probably  had  the  idea  that  it  must  lie  all 
together,  and  so  saw  a difficulty  in  procuring  a 
sufficient  quantity  ; or,  if  not  altogether  so,  at 
least  for  each  side  of  the  river  ; but  we  should 
not  look  at  the  question  in  that  light,  whether 
Dear  or  far  from  the  present  outfalls.  The 
difficulty  in  procuring  land  may  be  greater  on 
one  side  of  the  river  than  on  the  other,  and  if, 
•on  that  account,  crossing  the  river  would  be 
advisable,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  it ; 
but  whether  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  river, 
the  sewage  should  be  conveyed  to  suitable 
(land,  though  not  necessarily  in  one  area. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  these  Reports, 
•as  they  affect  the  question  of  treatment  of  the 
metropolitan  sewage,  we  consider  that  a distinct 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  treatment  of 
■sewage  generally  by  the  recognition  of  an 
■eminent  chemist  that  sewage  and  atmospheric 
air  should  be  brought  into  close  and  minute 
contact  in  detail ; and  this  is  true  alike  of  the 
sewage  itself  and  the  gases  and  vapours  which 
arise  from  it.  The  attempts  to  deodorise  the 
sewage  at  numerous  places  with  manganate  of 
soda  or  with  chloride  of  lime,  and  so  to  prevent 
bad  smells  arising  from  the  openings  at  the 
ground  level,  are  both  expensive  and  in- 
effectual. With  a proper  system  of  ventilation 
these  would  become,  as  they  were  probably 
intended  to  be  originally,  air  inlets  instead  of 
outlets.  Ventilation  of  the  sewers  is  especially 
mentioned  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  Sir  Henry 
Eoscoe’s  Report  of  the  10th  June,  1387. 


NOTES. 

HE  Standing  Committee  on  Trade 
concluded  the  consideration  of  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill 
on  Monday  last.  Mr.  Mnndella 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  been  among  the 
most  prominent  contributors  to  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  upon  this  measure,  and 
iiave  proved  that  their  past  experience  has 
given  them  a good  grasp  of  the  subject.  Several 
aiseful  suggestions  have  emanated  from  these 
gentlemen,  smoothing  the  road  where  there  has 
been  a conflict  of  opinion.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  has  also  made  it  evident  that  he  has 
studied  the  question  to  good  purpose  during 
the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
Bill  was  committed  to  his  charge.  Some  of  his 
proposals,  however,  were  received  with  decided 
disfavour, — notably  a clause  giving  the  Com- 
missioners certain  powers  as  to  fixing  through 
orates,  which  was  eventually  withdrawn 
•altogether.  Another  new  clause  introduced 
by  the  right  bon.  gentleman,  limiting  the 
■damages  recoverable  under  the  Act,  was  ruled 
•out  of  order.  The  important  question  of  truck 
•rates  was  raised  at  the  sitting  of  the  12th  inst. 
•on  the  following  proposal  by  Mr.  Hunter,  who 


has  been  very  active  on  the  committee  through- 
out ; — “ The  Commissioners  may,  upon  the 
application  of  any  person  interested  in  any 
particular  description  of  traffic,  order  any 
railway  company  to  convey  such  traffic  at 
such  reasonable  rate  per  truck  per  mile 
as  the  Commissioners  may  determine.” 
In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the 
general  feeling  appeared  to  be  rather 
against  the  proposal ; and,  seeing  that  the 
adoption  of  the  clause  would  probably  give 
rise  to  a lengthy  debate  upon  the  Report,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  for  it  to  be  withdrawn. 
At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Committee  a tie 
took  place  on  a division  as  to  the  adoption  of 
a new  clause  for  the  transfer  of  certain  busi- 
ness to  the  Railway  Commission  from  other 
Courts,  the  clause  being  negatived  by  the 
costing  vote  of  the  Chairman.  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley  has  proved  a most  capable  and 
impartial  chairman,  and  the  Committee  may 
be  congratulated  upon  the  result  of  their  work. 
The  value  of  the  new  system  of  delegating 
such  business  as  this  to  Standing  Committees 
instead  of  occupying  the  time  of  the  whole 
House  with  it  has  been  fully  established,  as 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, — who  was  at  one  time  very 
averse  to  it, — has  been  constrained  to  admit. 
The  remaining  stages  of  the  Bill  will  be  dealt 
with  as  rapidly  as  the  state  of  Parliamentary 
business  will  allow,  and  it  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, become  law  this  session. 


The  important  debate  which  took  place  in 
Committee  on  the  Local  Government  Bill 
on  Wednesday,  on  Mr.  Channing’s  proposed 
clauseforproviding  for  a partition  of  rate  charges 
between  owners  and  occupiers  of  property,  is 
gratifying  in  so  far  as  it  showed  that 
there  is  among  many  members  of  Parlia- 
ment a strong  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
monstrous  injustice  inflicted  on  tenants  of 
London  property  under  the  present  system 
and  under  present  circumstances,  when  im- 
mense improvements  of  every  kind  have  been 
carried  out,  raising  the  value  of  property  every- 
where, of  all  which  the  owners  will  reap 
the  benefit  without  having  contributed  a penny 
towards  them.  The  majority  of  the  speakers  in 
the  debate  were  of  the  same  mind,  and  evidently 
thought  the  present  state  of  things  indefensible ; 
but  we  are  not  the  least  surprised  that  the 
clause  was  negatived,  nor  do  we  regret  it,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  subject  is  far  too 
large  and  complicated  to  be  dealt  with  by  a 
mere  addition  to  a Bill  which  is  already 
of  formidable  character  enough  in  regard  to 
the  complication  of  interests  with  which  it 
deals,  and  the  multifarious  changes  which  it 
will  bring  about.  The  question  of  rating 
reform  demands  a separate  Act,  but  the  debate 
of  Wednesday  night  is  satisfactory  as  indi- 
cating what  a good  chance  there  is  of  passing 
a strong  measure  of  reform  within  no  very  long 
period. 


A N important  deputation  waited  on  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  on  Tuesday 
to  protest  against  the  proposition  to  allot  a 
portion  of  Richmond  Park  for  the  annual  con- 
tests of  the  National  Rifle  Association.  The 
principal  speakers  were  Sir  Whittaker  Ellis 
and  Mr.  Burt,  the  latter  a member  of  the 
Richmond  Vestry  ; the  Earl  of  Fife  also  spoke 
in  support  of  the  protest  of  the  residents  of  the 
neighbourhood  ; and  Lord  Middleton,  in  the 
capacity  of  High  Steward  of  Kingston.  The 
general  argument,  however,  amounts  simply 
to  this,  that  the  transference  to  Richmond 
Park  of  what  has  hitherto  been  known  as  the 
Wimbledon  Meeting  would  infallibly  spoil  the 
beauty  of  the  Park,  and  its  enjoyment  by  the 
public.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
site  was  not  a safe  one  for  rifle-firing  at  long 
ranges,  having  regard  to  the  great  carrying 
power  of  the  modern'  rifle  in  the  case  of  shots 
which  might  be  so  wide  of  the  mark  as  not  to 
be  stopped  at_  the  butts  ; and  we  should  be 
disposed  to  think  this  danger  was  by  no  means 
imaginary,  though  it  may  not  be  as  great  as 
some  nervous  people  suppose.  But  of  the 
substantial  injury  to  the  Park,  as  a beautiful 
pleasure-ground,  which  the  establishment  of 
the  rifle  meeting  there  would  cause,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  and  we  join  most 


.strongly  in  the  protest  against  it.  We  say 
this  with  the  greatest  possible  sympathy 
with  the  Rifle  Association,  and  with  the 
Volunteers  generally,  but  we  do  not  think 
Richmond  Park  is  the  place  for  them,  either 
in  their  own  interests  or  in  those  of  the  public. 
A letter  from  the  Colonel  of  the  Queen’s 
Westminster  Volunteers,  in  the  same  number 
of  the  Times  in  which  the  report  of  the  depu- 
tation appears,  suggests  that  a great  step  in 
the  work  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
might  be  made  if  a site  could  be  found  tolerably 
central  among  the  southern  counties,  and 
within  convenient  rail  distance  of  London,  for 
the  establishment  of  a permanent  camp  for 
drill  exercise  and  class  firing,  with  sufficient 
permanent  ranges  for  allowing  of  extensive 
practice  at  all  times  of  the  year.  That  would 
be  a far  better  thing  to  aim  at  than  spoiling 
Richmond  Park  by  an  annual  meeting. 

TT  appears  that  although  there  is  a very 
-L  general  opinion  in  the  country  that  canals 
should  cease  to  belong  to  railway  companies, 
at  least  to  the  extent  to  which  they  now  do, 
and  that  the  new  County  Councils  and  the 
Corporations  of  large  towns  should  take  part  in 
promoting  their  more  extended  use  by  the 
public,  sufficient  strength  has  not  yet  been 
brought  into  Parliament  to  convince  the 
Government  that  an  opportunity  should  be 
given  to  these  public  bodies  to  carry  out  the 
public  desire,  for  Mr.  P.  Stanhope’s  motion  the 
other  day  in  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade 
met  with  no  support  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  nor  did  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  the  Government  should 
consider  this  important  subject  between  now 
and  next  session  meet  with  any  response.  Sir 
JI.  Hicks-Beach  did  indeed  agree  that  it  would 
be  desirable  that  facilities  should  be  given  for 
using  the  canals  more  than  they  have  been 
used  for  some  years  past,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  wise  for  Parliament  to  give  Local 
Authorities  power  to  undertake  works  beyond 
their  own  jurisdiction,  forgetting,  as  it  appears, 
that  they  already  have  that  power  for  several 
other  purposes.  But,  leaving  tHjb  out  of  the 
question,  it  may  be  asked  why,  in  their  own 
jurisdiction,  a Local  Authority  may  not  make 
a waterway  as  well  as  a roadway  ? 

^HE  case  of  “The  Edison  and  Swan  Electric 
-L  Light  Company  v.  Holland  and  Others,” 
on  which  Mr.  Justice  Kay  gave  judgment  last 
Monday,  after  an  exceedingly  able  and  compre- 
hensive summing  up  of  the  evidence,  affords  a 
practical  lesson  on  the  importance,  in  regard  to 
patents  and  patent  infringement  actions,  of 
knowing  accurately  what  has  been  done  by 
others,  and  of  accurately  and  logically  wording 
the  definitions  in  the  patent.  The  claim  of  the 
Edison  Company  was  a double  one  ; first,  for  an 
injunction  against  the  manufacture  of  the  now 
ordinary  type  of  incandescent  light  with  a 
carbon  filament  as  the  light-giving  medium  ; 
secondly,  against  the  use  of  the  beautiful 
device  known  as  “ Chesebrough’s  Patent,”  for 
securing  uniformity  of  sectional  area  in  the 
carbon  filament,  by  which  the  filament  is 
actually  made  to  automatically  fill  out  its  own 
deficiencies  of  thickness  wherever  such  occur. 
In  regard  to  this  second  claim,  the  learned 
Judge  found  for  the  plaintiffs,  in  spite  of  what 
appears  a rather  ingenious  than  ingenuous  line 
of  argument  used  by  the  defendants,  who 
claimed  that  they  could  make  their  filaments 
of  uniform  section  without  this  process,  and  that 
they  only  used  it  to  reduce  all  their  filaments 
to  a uniform  light-giving  standard.  As  they 
admitted,  however,  that  if  inequalities  of 
section  did  exist  in  their  filaments  they 
would  be  removed  by  this  process,  the 
Judge  decided  that  they  were  infring- 
ing the  patent,  and  legally  we  presume 
that  he  was  correct.  The  first  claim  of  thj 
plaintifls,  which  was  dismissed  by  the  Judge,  i i 
the  one  which  points  the  moral  of  the  case. 
It  is  extraordinary  than  an  inventor  of  so  much 
genius  and  insight  as  Mr.  Edison  should  have 
apparently  been  so  ill  - informed  as  to  what 
others  were  doing  as  not  to  have  been  aware 
that  the  principle  and  many  of  the  details  of 
the  incandescent  lamp  had  been  worked  out 
by  others  before  the  date  of  his  patent,  and 
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Still  more  surprising  that  he  should  have  had 
so  little  logic  as  to  suppose  that  the  manu- 
facture of  an  improved  and  thinner  filament 
with  higher  resistance  should  give  him  a right 
of  veto  over  all  other  manufacturers  of  filament 
lamp's.  As  Mr.  Justice  Kay  says,  his  claim  in 
effect  was  this : — “ I have  succeeded  in  making 
an  electric  lamp  with  a carbon  burner,  say 
TOOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  gives  a 
high  resistance,  and  I claim  a monopoly  of  all 
lamps  with  carbon  burners,  but  thicker  than 
that,  however  made.”  Technically  the  Judge 
decided  that  the  defendants  had,  indeed,  in- 
frinf^ed  the  plaintilTs  patent  in  this  case  also, 
but  that  the  claim  of  the  patent  was  so 
exorbitant -that  it  could  not  in  justice  be  main- 
tained: a judgment  which  may  prove  a valuable 
precedent  in  regard  to  the  unreasonable  de- 
mands often  made  by  patentees, to  the  prejudice 
of  real  progress. 

fpiIE  London  School  Board  will  probably  find 
JL  that  they  have  made  a mistake  in  the  reso- . 
lution  which  they  passed  last  week,  by  lY ' 
votes  against  12,  to  call  on  their  former  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Robson,  to  make  good  the  loss  ari.sing 
from  defective  foundations  in  the  Broad-street 
Schools.  The  case  is,  that  in  April  last  cracks 
appeared  in  the  wall  of  the  school,  which  had 
been  built  under  Mr.  Robson’s  direction ; 
and  on  examination  by  a test  hole,  it 
was  found  that  the  concrete  used  was  very 
bad,  in  fact,  hardly  worth  calling  concrete 
at  all,  and  that  there  was  much  less  of  it  in 
depth  than  had  been  specified  and  paid  for. 
Whereupon  the  Board  wrote  to  Mr.  Robson 
calling  on  him  to  make  good  the  loss  arising 
from  their  payment  on  his  certificate  for  work 
which  had  not  really  been  done.  Mr.  Robson’s 
reply,  which  is  printed  at  length  in  the  School 
Board  Chroidclc  for  July  14,  points  out  that 
from  the  nature  of  his  appointment  and 
the  enormous  pressure  of  work  devolving  on 
him,  personal  inspection  of  all  buildings  in 
progress  on  his  part  was  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility, and  that  the  Board  themselves  had 
recognised  the  fact  by  appointing,  in  addition 
to  the  Clerk  st'  Works,  an  Inspector  of  Works, 
with  the  distinct  object  of  relieving  him  from 
the  bulk  of  inspection.  The  clerk  of  works, 
also,  is  the  servant  of  the  building  owner  and 
not  of  the  architect,  though  the  Board  urge, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  had  always 
accepted  the  clerks  of  works  nominated  by  Mr. 
Robson.  Still,  the  Board’s  Inspector, appointed 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  personal  inspec- 
tion which  the  architect  had  not  time  to  give, 
ought  to  have  discovered  such  a fault  in  the 
work  that  was  being  done.  If  the  case  had 
been  that  of  an  architect  in  ordinary  practice 
on  his  own  account,  it  might  reasonably  be  said 
that  he  ought  to  have  given  personal  inspec- 
tion to  30  important  a matter  as  foundations  ; 
every  architect  in  ordinary  practice  ought  to 
do  that  ; but  Mr.  Robson  was  in  a different 
position.  He  was  head  of  a large  official 
staff  for  carrying  on  and  looking  after 
work  which  it  was  impossible  he  could 
look  after  personally  in  every  point,  and 
he  was  necessarily  dependent  on  the  bona 
fides  and  professional  skill  of  his  subordinates. 
In  signing  a certificate  for  payment  on  a state- 
ment°  that  so  much  work  had  been  done,  he 
was  only  doing  what  is  usual  and  inevitable  in 
many  other  departments  of  business.  j\Iana- 
ger.s  of  banks,  managers  of  companies.  Cabinet 
Ministers,  are  const.antly  called  upon  to  put 
their  signatures  to  documents  for  the  correct- 
ness of  which  they  are  almost  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  good  faith  of  their  subordinates. 
The  claim  made  by  the  Board  against  Mr. 
Robson  is  in  this  light  morally  absurd,  and 
we  believe  they  will  find  it  is  legally  un- 
tenable. 


The  third  International  Congress  for  the 
promotion  of  internal  navigation,  to  be 
held  at  Frankfort-on-the-hlain  in  August,  will 
give  full  attention  to  the  subject  of  connecting 
by  water  the  Upper  Rhine  districts  with  the 
North  Sea,  and  will  also  discuss  the  questions 
of  internal  navigation  both  from  a practical 
and  a theoretical  point  of  view.  The  result 
of  their  deliberations  will  doubtless  lead  to 
considerable  improvements  in  canal  and  river 


navigation.  Tlie  canalisation  of  the  Main 
from  Mayence  to  Frankfort  was  accom- 
plished at  the  suggestion  of  the  commercial 
community  of  Frankfort  from  1883  to 
1886,  and  has  already  greatly  benefited  the 
city.  By  means  of  locks  and  weirs  the 
river  can  be  raised  between  Frankfort  and 
Mayence  to  an  average  height  of  G ft.  in., 
thus  enabling  vessels  of  1,000  tons,  heretofore 
plying  only  on  the  Rhine,  to  take  the  direct 
route  to  Frankfort,  and  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  transhipping  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Main  goods  destined  for  that  city.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  canalisation  of  the  Main,  the 
municipal  authorities  have  made  such  arrange- 
ments for  shipping  and  traffic  at  the  banks  of 
the  river  as  will  ensure  promptitude  in  all 
manipulations  with  reference  to  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  goods.  A special  safety  and 
trading  harbour  was  opened  in  1S86,  and  the 
trade  of  the  Main  has  considerably  extended 
since  the  opening  of  the  canal. 


The  July  Quarterly  Statcvicnl  of  the 
“Palestine  Exploration  Fund”  commences 
with  the  sentence,  “We  have  generally  an 
announcement  to  make,  but  not  often  of  so 
much  importance  as  that  of  this  day.  It  is  the 
discovery  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.”  This 
discovery,  for  such  it  certainly  seems  to  be,  is 
due  to  a German  explorer,  HerrC.  Schick,  who 
communicates  a lengthy  account  of  the  process 
of  the  discovery,  accompanied  by  a plan  and 
two  sections  of  the  ground.  The  discovery 
arose  in  the  course  of  a clearance  of  ground 
for  a new  building  adjacent;  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Anne.  The  pool  is,  according  to  Herr 
Schick’s  plan  and  section,  an  oblong  pool 
or  cistern  divided  into  five  bays,  and 
approached  now  by  twenty-four  steps,  a num- 
ber which  nearly  tallies  with  the  number  of 
twenty-three  steps  given  in  a fifteenth-century 
record.  A.s  Herr  Schiclc  says,  the  water  may 
have  been  higher  then,  but  the  close  coinci- 
dence in  the  number  of  steps  looks  as  if  we 
had  found,  at  all  events,  the  place  accepted  in 
Mediteval  times  as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  But 
the  situation  of  the  Pool  generally  appears  to 
agree  remarkably  well  with  Biblical  indica- 
tions. We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Quarterly  Statement  for  information  in  detail, 
but  any  one  interested  in  Palestine  topo- 
graphy will  find  it  well  worth  reading.  We 
cannot,  however,  understand  the  editorial 
remark  under  “Notes  and  News.”  After 
mentioning  the  finding  of  the  first  pool,  we 
read  : — ' j 

“ Herr  Schick  has  found  a second  pool  to  this, 
forming  what  is  called  a twin  pool.  The  interest  of 
this  discovery  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda  had  five  porticos.  Now  the  only  possible 
way  for  a pool  to  have  five  porticos  is  to  be  a double 
or  twin  pool,  so  that  there  maybe  one  portico  along 
the  wall  of  each  side,  and  one  for  the  wall  of 
separation.” 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  editor  of 
the  State7ncnt  has  not  looked  at  or  does  not 
understand  the  plans  published  in  the  same 
issue.  The  twin  pool  west  of  the  “ Bethesda” 
is  not  claimed  by  Herr  Schick  at  all  as  part 
of  the  Bethesda,  and  the  earlier  pool,  his 
“ Bethesda,”  shows,  according  to  his  plan,  five 
recesses  in  a row  behind  a colonnade,  in  which 
each  column  corresponds  with  a pier  between 
the  recesses  at  the  back.  Surely  this  is  a 
sufficiently  close  rendering  of  Trevrt  aroag.  But 
Palestine  archmologists  seem  to  have  each  their 
own  theory,  and  to  be  blind  to  any  other. 

IN  a book  entitled  “Esquisses  Arch^o- 
logiques,”  M.  Salomon  Reinach,  publisher, 
publishes  reprints  of  a number  of  interesting 
archieological  articles  he  has  from  time  to  time 
contributed  to  various  French  journals  and 
periodicals.  As  many  of  these  publications  are 
by  no  means  specially  devoted  co  archreology, 
e.r/.,  the  Ri‘puhJique.  Fran^.aise,  and  the  Revue 
politique  et  litteraire,  the  volume  will  be  wel- 
come to  archieologists.  The  subject  of  terra 
cottas,  to  which  M.  Reinach  has  devoted  so 
much  labour,  occupies  of  course  a considerable 
space  in  tbe  book.  But  other  departments 
of  Greek  art  are  well  represented.  No.  3 is 
an  article  on  the  excavations  at  Susa,  which, 
now  the  great  Dieulafoy  gallery  in  the  Louvre 
js  open  to  the  public,  will  be  read  with  interest. 


The  reprint  also  of  the  monograph  on  “ The- 
Archaic  Statues  of  the  Acropolis”  is  well- 
timed.  One  essay,  the  last,  on  the  “End  of  the 
Greek  Empire,”  is  published  for  the  first  time. 
The  book  contains  a number  of  woodcuts  in- 
the  text,  and  eight  plates.  It  is  nowise 
unworthy  of  the  author  of  “ L’Epigraphie- 
Grecque.” 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Verein  deutscher- 
Cemeut-Fabrikanten,  Dr.  Leube,  of  Blau- 
beuren,  gave  a description  of  a bridge  built 
of  concrete,  near  Erbach,  a station  between 
Ulm  and  Friedrichshafeu,  from  the  designs  of 
Herr  Koch.  An  important  feature  in  the  con- 
stniction  of  the  bridge  is  the  insertion  of  joints 
to  provide  against  a collapse  in  the  case  of 
settlement.  The  arch  has  a width  of  95  ft.  in 
the  clear,  by  a rise  of  13  fc.  The  vault  has  a 
thickuess  of  1 ft.  7|-  in.  at  the  crown,  2 ft,  3^  in. 
at  the  commencement  of  the  springing  of  the 
arch,  and  of  4 ft.  11  in.  lower  down.  The- 
concrete  used  for  the  arch  consisted  of  one  part 
Portland  cement,  one  part  sand,  and  three  parts 
carefully  washed  and  screened  Danube  gravel  of 
walnut  size,  and  was  rammed  down  in  layers  of 
2 ft.  7^  in.  wide.  Considering  the  treacherous 
nature  of  the  river  bottom,  a giving  way  of  the 
foundations  was  apprehended  from  the  first, 
and  in  order  to  guard  against  the  effect  of' 
this,  which  would  be  disastrous  to  a concrete 
arch,  aspbalte  sheets  were  inserted  at  the  two 
abutments  and  in  the  crown  of  the  arch.  In 
this  way  collapsible  joints,  permitting  of  twist- 
ing motion,  were  provided,  and  it  is  stated 
that  such  torsion  did  take  place  after  the  re- 
moval of  tbe  centering,  the  joint  in  the  crown 
being  narrowed  to  the  extent  of  0’312  in.,  but,, 
as  might  be  expected,  without  any  damage  to 
the  concrete.  Of  course,  a so-called  “ con- 
crete arch”  is  constructively  not  an  arch  at 
all,  but  a beam  in  arched  form,  and  the  inser- 
tion of  the  asphalte  joints  in  this  case  con- 
verted it  into  an  arch  with  very  long  voussoirs 
an  unscientific  form  of  arch,  but  which  seems 
to  have  answered  practically  in  the  present 
instance.  A better  construction  would  have 
been  to  have  employed  a larger  number  of 
concrete  blocks  each  with  its  asphalte  joint  ; 
but,  of  course,  at  greater  expense.  As  it  is 
specially  mentioned  that  the  bridge  only  cost 
600Z.,  we  may  presume  economy  was  the  object 
of  this  experiment  in  bridge  construction. 


The  City  Justices  of  Liverpool  some  time- 
ago  appointed  a committee  of  their  number,, 
with  Sir  James  Picton  as  Chairman,  to  inspect 
the  theatres  within  the  City,  with  reference  to- 
the  provision  for  the  safety  of  the  public  in 
case  of  fire  or  panic.  The  Committee  Wve  just 
presented  their  report,  and  it  has  been  adopted 
by  tbe  magistrates,  and  printed.  The  report- 
states  that,  after  a thorough  personal  inspection 
of  the  theatres  by  the  Committee,  instructions- 
were  given  to  the  City  Surveyor  and  City 
Engineer  to  prepare  plans  of  the  buildings  and 
to  present  separate  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  alterations  necessary  for  the- 
public  safety.  These  plans  and  reports  were 
duly  prepared,  and  after  consideration  by  the-  f 
Committee,  were  brought  up  at  a Special  Meet- 
ing of  the  Justices  on  the  21st  of  March  last, 
when  the  Committee  was  re-appointed,  witk 
authority  to  carry  out  their  recommendations, 
subject  to  such  modifications  as  they  might  see 
fit  to  grant.  The  Committee  have  since  held 
numerous  meetings,  have  renewed  their  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  buildings,  and  have  held 
various  conferences  and  consultations  with  the- 
lessees  and  their  architects,  assisted  by  the  City 
Surveyor.  They  report  with  pleasure  that  they 
found  on  the  part  of  the  lessees  every  desire  to- 
carry  out  faithfully  the  recommendations  made. 
The  leading  features  and  objects  of  the  altera- 
tions agreed  to,  and  which  are  now  being  carried 
out,  are  thus  summarised  by  them : — 

“The  most  important  of  all  is  protection  frotm 
fire.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  in  every  recorded 
case  of  fire  in  theatres,  tbe  origin  has  been  on  or 
behind  the  stage,  but  in  no  instance  has  the  fire 
broken  out  in  the  auditorium.  If,  therefore,  a solid 
wall  of  sufficient  thickness  is  built,  entirely  sepa- 
rating the  two  portions,  the  few  necessary  openinga 
being  fitted  with  iron  doors,  the  only  difficulty  to 
be  dealt  with  is  tbe  stage  opening  or  proscenium. 
The  combustible  curtains  hitherto  adopted  are 
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dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  have  led  to  very 
serious  loss  of  life  by  the  panics  and  stampedes 
arising  from  fright.  Curtains  of  non-inflammable 
materials  have  been  adopted,  as  at  Exeter,  but  have 
failed  in  consequence  of  their  flexibility  and  want  of 
substance. 

The  Committee  have  h-ad  before  them  various 
designs  and  plans,  and  have  inspected  some  which 
have  been  carried  out,  particularly  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  in  London,  which  seemsto 
comprise  everything  that  can  be  desired  for  the 
public  safety. 

Tho  main  requirements  are  (1)  that  the  material 
shall  be  incombustible,  consisting  in  great  part  of 
iron ; (2)  that  it  shall  bo  rigid,  not  liable  to  be 
deflected  or  bent ; (3)  that  the  means  of  lowering 
or  elevating  it  shall  be  ready,  simple,  and  easily 
worked. 

There  are  several  modes  of  carrying  out  this 
principle  according  to  the  extent  of  tho  opening 
and  other  circumstances,  but  all  consist  of  double 
platos  of  iron,  iu  one  case  hollow,  the  others  filled 
in  with  silicate  of  cotton,  which  is  incombustible. 

Even  in  the  present  state  of  the  theatres,  if  these 
recommendations  are  carried  out,  there  could  bo 
no  danger  of  panic,  since  the  audience  might 
withdraw  without  danger  in  the  most  leisurely 
manner  ; but,  acting  on  the  Report  of  the  City  Sur- 
veyor, a number  of  alterations  have  been  suggested, 
of  widening  tho  exits,  providing  additional  open- 
ings, improving  the  staircases,  and  in  some  cases 
constructing  additional  ones.  These  have  been 
agreed  to  by  tho  lessees,  and  are  now  in  progi’ess 
iu  tho  following  theatres : — Alexandra,  Court, 
Rotunda,  Grand  or  Varieties,  and  Adelphi.” 

WE  hear  that  the  fee-simple  of  the  old  house, 
No.  20,  North-street,  Exeter,  to  the 
threatened  fate  of  whicli  we  referred  in  the 
I Builder  of  June  23  (page  444),  has  been 
I offered  for  260Z.  to  the  Institute  of  Architects, 

I on  condition  of  re-erecting  the  front  somewhere 
' else,  as  the  removal  of  the  house  from  its 
present  site  is  necessary  for  the  widening  of 
the  street.  It  is,  of  course,  no  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Institute  to  purchase  old 
houses,  but  pos.sibly  some  archai-ologist  with 
a little  money  to  spare  may  be  tempted  to 
interfere  and  save  this  one. 


UNDER  the  somewhat  suggestive  heading 
of  “The  Public  Building  Jobs,”  the  New 
York  World  lately  quoted  the  following  from 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle:  — “There  is 
nothing  quite  so  puerile,  so  silly,  so  absolutely 
idiotic  in  the  whole  system  of  Federal  govern- 
ment and  legislation  as  the  way  Congress  goes 
about  public  buildings,  or,  indeed,  any  public 
improvement.”  It  would  seem,  from  this,  that 
Offices  of  Works  are  very  much  alike  all  the 
world  over. 

nRAIG-Y-NOS  CASTLE,  familiar  by 
repute  to  many  as  the  Welsh  home  of 
Madame  Patti-Nicolini,  is  iu  the  market. 
Built  in  the  Tudor  style,  it  is  situated  in 
Swansea  Valley,  about  midway  between 
Swansea  and  Brecknock.  The  pleasure- 
grounds,  of  38  acres,  descend  by  terraces  and 
slopes  to  the  River  Tawe,  which  affords  some 
good  trout  fishing.  The  whole  property 
extends  over  353i  acres.  The  Staffordshire 
estate  of  Lapley  Hall  was  marked  for  sale  by 
auction,  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Birmingham, 
on  Thursday  last.  Including  the  farm  and 
some  accommodation  holdings,  this  property, 
intersected  by  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool 
Junction  Canal,  consists  of  700  acres,  yielding 
an  income  estimated  at  1,000^.  a year.  The 
Hall,  seven  mile.s  distant  from  Stafford,  stands 
on  the  site  of  a Priory  of  monks  Dominican, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  assigned  (temp. 
Edward  the  Confessor)  to  Rheims  Abbey,  by 
Earl  yElfgar  of  Mercia.  Subsequently  appro- 
priated by  King  Henry  Y.  as  an  alien  posses- 
sion, it  was  given  to  the  neighbouring  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew  at  Tong,  co.  Salop, 
whereof  the  site  and  estates  were  granted,  in 
1 Edward  VI.,  to  Sir  Richard  Manors. 


AN  Architect  (A.R.I.B.A.),  who  desires  us 
•li-  not  to  mentioji  names  or  places,  encloses 
us  a correspondence  with  a contractor  who  had 
been  doing  some  work  under  him,  and  who,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  work,  sent  him  a cheque, 
which  was  promptly  returned,  with  the  remark 
that  the  best  way  he  could  remunerate  the 
architect  would  be  to  do  his  work  thoroughly 
well,  so  that  the  client  should  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  The  contractor’s  reply  is  charac- 
teristic : — 

“Dear  Sir, — I thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the 


— inat.,  and  fully  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  you 
return  my  little  favour.  Of  course  you  know,  and 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say,  such  litlh 
recognitions  are  customary  in  the  ‘profession,  but  I am 
perfectly  satisfied  you  reiurned  the  cheque  in  the 
same  good  spirit  in  which  it  was  tendered  to  you. 
I leave  you  to  say  whether  the  work  was  done  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  and  am  myself  perfectly 
satisfied  if  I have  given  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Hoping  at  some  future  time  to  be  favoured  with 
your  recommendations, — I am,  &c.,  itc.” 

The  hope  ingenuously  expressed  at  the  close  of 
the  letter  was,  of  course,  the  motive  in  send- 
ing the  cheque  at  first ; but  the  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  letter  is  the  line  we  have 
italicised.  How  does  it  come  about  that  any 
contractor  can  presume  to  say,  as  an  excuse  for 
such  an  improper  proceeding  as  endeavouring 
to  buy  the  future  favour  of  an  architect,  that 
“ such  little  recognitions  are  customary  in  the 
profession  ” ? That  it  is  an  absolute  falsehood 
about  a large  proportion  of  the  profession  we 
know  well  enough,  but  of  how  many  is  it 
true,  if  true  at  all  ? We  cannot  help  suggesting 
that  the  Institute  of  Architects  might  itself 
with  advantage  have  a Commission  of  Inquiry, 
if  it  could  obtain  powers  to  examine  witnesses 
on  oath.  We  might  then  have  a chance  of 
either  proving  such  statements  to  he  calumnies, 
or  getting  at  the  men  who  give  cause  for  them. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  VISITS  : 

LATER  MARNEY  AND  NEIGHBODRnOOD. 

An  interesting  day’s  excursion  was  made  on 
Satnrday  last  by  the  members  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  to  a little-known  district 
of  Essex,  principally  with  the  intention  of 
seeing  that  fine  example  of  English  domestic 
architecture,  Layer  JVIamey  Towdrs  (illustrated 
and  described  in  the  Builder,  April  3 and  10, 
1886).  Leaving  the  train  at  Kelvedon  station, 
the  party  first  visited  the  church  at  that  place, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  G. 
P.  Bennett.  The  church  consists  of  a nave 
and  chancel,  with  north  and  sonth  aisles  to 
each,  and  square  western  tower  and  shingle 
spire.  The  nave,  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
church,  is  of  Lat  • Transitional  date,  the  pier 
caps  being  an  interesting  example  of  the 
development  of  Early  English  carving.  The 
roof  is  an  open  timber  one  of  fourteenth-century 
date,  with  carved  figures  at  the  feet  of  the 
principals.  The  chancel  and  aisles  are  of 
Decorated  character,  and  the  north  chancel  aisle 
is  of  sixteenth-century  work,  replacing  probably 
an  earlier  structure  of  the  Decorated  period, 
a niche  from  which  and  a two-light  traceried 
window,  shorn  of  its  tracery  and  centre  mullion, 
and  utilised  as  a doorway,  are  incorporated  in 
the  later  work.  The  arches  and  piers  of  this 
north  chancel  aisle  are  similar  in  detail  to 
those  separating  the  nave  and  aisle  at  Layer 
Mamey  Church.  The  chancel  has  tho  pecu- 
liarity of  plan  so  frequently  found  in  Medicoval 
churches,  its  axial  line  inclining  northward 
from  that  of  the  nave.  Amongst  tho  monn- 
ments  in  the  church  are  some  good  examples 
in  marble  of  the  English  Renaissance,  erected 
in  memory  of  members  of  the  Abdy  family,  Sir 
Thomas,  who  died  1679,  Sir  Anthony,  1704, 
and  Thomas,  son  of  Sir  Anthony,  1684.  Other 
features  of  interest  in  the  church  are  the 
two  hagioscopes  through  the  piers  north  and 
south  of  the  chancel  arch,  an  ancient  piscina 
in  the  south  aisle  wall,  and  a modern  restoration 
of  another  in  the  south  chancel  wall.  On 
the  south  nave  arcade  has  been  placed  at  some 
time  a well-carved  sixteenth-century  shield, 
bearing  the  arms  of  England  and  France 
quarterly,  with  the  label  of  the  heir  apparent. 
After  viewing  the  church,  the  party  were  invited 
by  Mr.  Bennett  into  the  vicarage,  where  they 
were  shown  a fine  collection  of  old  china, 
cabinets,  and  books,  Dutch  tiles,  and  a curious 
cast-iron  panel  representing  the  Last  Sapper, 
apparently  of  late  sixteenth-century  date,  and 
based  on  the  well-known  picture  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  Passing  through  the  village  (formerly 
known  as  Easterford)  the  fine  old  half-timber 
building  of  Kelvedon  Old  Hall,  now  an  inn, 
with  its  well-carved  beams,  barge-boards,  and 
open  porch,  was  inspected.  There  is  a good 
panelled  ceiling  in  this  house,  but  the  visitors 
were  not  able  to  see  it,  owing  to  tho  recent 
death  of  one  of  the  inmates. 

The  members  then  walked  to  Foering  Church, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  W. 
J.  Packe,  who  explained  the  interior  of  the 
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church,  the  chief  features  of  interest  being  the 
pulpit,  a modern  piece  of  workwith  four  carved 
panels  of  late  sixteenth-century  Italian  work- 
manship, representing  scenes  from  tho  Passion 
incorporated  with  it;  the  coloui’  decoration, 
reproduced  from  the  Mediaoval  work  ; and  the 
modern  choir-stalls,  the  carving  of  which  has 
been  excellently  executed  by  the  village  carpen- 
ter. In  the  vestry  are  a Jacobean  chest,  table, 
and  settle.  The  great  charm  of  the  chizrch  is 
the  south  aisle  and  porch,  executed  in  red  brick, 
with  black  headers  in  diaper,  trefoiled  arcaded 
cornice,  and  flint  panels.  An  illnstration  of  this 
work,  by  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Mitchell,  is  given  by  us 
this  week,  but  the  charming  colour  produced 
by  time  and  lichen  must  be  seen  to  bo  appre- 
ciated. . The  date  of  the  work  is  approximately 
fixed  by  the  close  correspondence  of  the  detail 
with  that  of  Layer  Marney  Towers  and  church, 
the  arch  moulds  and  plinth  being  precisely 
similar  in  section,  leading  ns  to  believe  that 
the  same  moulds  must  have  been  used  for  the 
brickwork  in  each  instance.  The  mullions  of 
the  windows  have  been  renewed  in  modern 
times,  but  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  original. 
The  brick-ribbed  vaulting  of  tho  porch  is  parti- 
cularly good,  and  the  whole  work  is  an  excellent 
example  of  English  brickwork  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Leaving  Peering,  the  party  proceeded  to 
Messing,  where  lunch  was  provided  at  the 
Old  Crown  Inn,  after  which  the  church  was 
visited.  This  church  has  recently  been  restored 
by  Mr.  Fred.  Chancellor,  and  consequently  looks 
very  new,  but  the  painted  glass  of  the  east 
window  by  Van  Linge,  and  the  well-carved 
Jacobean  panelling  in  the  chancel,  are  interest- 
ing. A three-mile  walk  from  Messing  brought 
tho  visitors  to  Layer  Marney,  where  the  rector, 
Mr.  Boys,  first  showed  them  the  church,  with  its 
monument  of  Lord  Henry  Marney,  the  builder 
of  the  Towers,  that  of  Lord  John  Marney  Yvith 
its  altar  still  remaining,  and  an  earlier  fifteenth- 
century  tomb,  probably  that  of  Sir  William 
Marney,  whose  will,  dated  1414,  directs  the  erec- 
tion of  such  a tomb.  The  tomb  of  Lord  Henry, 
of  buff  terra-cotta,  with  its  arch  canopy  and 
early  Renaissance  detail,  and  the  fine  effigy  of 
the  baron,  is  naturally  the  greatest  attraction, 
though  that  of  Lord  John  is  but  little  inferior. 
(Illustrations  of  the  tomb,  and  of  the  leopards 
forming  part  of  the  “ grate  of  waynscott  ” 
around  the  tomb  of  Lord  John,  are  given  in 
this  number  of  the  Builder;  and  a sketch  of 
the  church  is  also  given,  see  next  page).  The 
church  possesses  a Perpendicular  wagon-headed 
ceiling  with  modern  decoration,  a modern  pulpit 
with  portions  of  carving  of  Perpendicular  and 
Jacobean  date  worked  in,  and  a fairly  preserved 
fresco  of  St.  Christopher.  The  Towers  were 
then  visited,  and  the  members  entertained  by 
tho  present  occupiers,  Mr.  Charles  Jlacloanand 
Mrs.  Maclean.  A full  description  of  the  man- 
sion and  its  outbuildings  is  given  in  the  Builder 
of  April  3 and  10,  1886,  already  referred  to. 
The  terra-cotta  work  of  Layer  Marney  should 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  sedilia  in 
Wymondham  Church,  Norfolk. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL 

AND  SANITARY  ENGINEERS  ' AND 
SURVEYORS.— ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and 
Surveyors  was  held  in  London  last  week,  and 
extended  over  three  days.  The  annual  business 
meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George-street,  on 
Thursday,  the  12th  inst. 

The  Annual  Report. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Thomas  Cole,  A.I.C.E.) 
road  the  annual  report,  of  which  the  following 
is  a summary  : — 

The  Council,  in  the  first  place,  expressed  their 
gratification  at  the  progress  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Association  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
During  the  year  more  new  members  had  joined  than 
in  any  previous  year,  the  papers  read  had  been  very 
valuable,  and  the  meetings  generally  had  been 
numerous  and  instructive.  During  the  year,  Dis- 
trict Meetings  had  been  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyce, 
West  Bromwich,  Luton,  Maidstone,  Lincoln’ 
Leamington,  York,  and  Carlisle.  In  all  cases,  the 
Association  had  been  most  kindly  welcomed  by  the 
municipal  authorities.  During  the  financial  year 
ending  April  30th,  62  new  members,  consisting  of 
52  ordinary  Members  and  10  Graduates,  had  joined 
the  Aesociation.  One  member  had  resigned,  and 
there  had  been  one  death,  The  numbers  on  the 
roll  of  the  Association  at  the  close  of  the  period 
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moutioned  were  14  Honorary  Members,  320  Mem- 
bers, and  15  Graduate-s,  making  349  in  all.  The 
audited  Balance-sheet,  which  accompanied  the 
Report,  exhibited  a balance  in  hand  on  April  30th 
of  369f.  Is.  7d,,  which,  taken  with  the  statement 
of  assets  and  liabilities,  showed  a satisfactory 
financial  position.  The  ballot-lists  having  been 
•duly  issued,  the  scrutineers  had  reported  the  follow- 
•iag  gentlemen  duly  elected  as  the  Council  for  the 
-ensuing  year : — 

Pre^dent. — Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice-Clark,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Vice-Presidents. — H.  P.  Boulnois  (Portsmouth), 
_A.  M.  Fowler  (Stockport),  and  A.  W.  Parry 
(Reading). 

Ordinary  Members  of  Council. — A.  Brown  (Not- 
tingham), J.  Cartwright  (Bury),  J.  H.  Cox  (Brad- 
ford), C.  Dunsoombe  (Liverpool),  J.  T.  Eayrs  (West 
Bromwich),  E.  R.  S.  Escott  (Halifax).  T.  Hewson 
(Leeds),  J.  B.  McCallum  (Blackburn),  H.  U.  McKie 
(Carlisle),  T.  do  Courcy  Meade  (Hornsey),  R.  Read 
(Gloucester),  and  T.  Walker  (Croydon). 

Honorary  Treasurer. — Mr.  Lewis  Angell  (West 
Ham). 

Honorary  Secretary. — Mr.  C.  Jones  (Ealing). 

Two  examinations  had  been  held  during  the  year, 
the  first  of  which  took  place  on  the  7th  and  8th  ot  I 
October,  at  the  Town  li  all,  Manchester;  and  the  I 
second  on  the  27th  and  28tb  of  April,  at  the  ^ 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Westminster.  At 
the  first  of  these  examinations,  nine  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  six  passed.*  At  the  second 
examination,  twenty-three  candidates  came  for- 
ward, and  fourteen  satisfied  the  examioers-t  la  view 
of  the  comparative  numbers  of  candidates  appear- 
ing in  London  and  the  provinces,  the  Council  has 
decided  to  hold  the  oxaminations  in  London  in 
future. 

The  Council  could  not  allow  their  Report  to  go 
forth  without  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  ono 
to  whom  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  as 
their  loader  in  the  sanitary  world,  and  who  had  for  so 
many  years  occupied  the  position  of  Chief  Engineer 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  bad  retired  from 
that  honourable  position,  followed  by  the  best 
wishes  and  kindly  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
In  tendering  to  Sir  Robert  R\wliuson  their  best 
thanks  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  munici- 
pal and  sanitary  engineering,  the  Council  could  not 
tut  express  their  hope  that  he  might  long  be  spared 
to  meet  them  and  still  aid  them  by  his  counsel  and 
support. 

The  Council  bad  bad  under  consideration  the 
duties  of  surveyors  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of 
their  appointments  in  connexion  with  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  that  behalf,  and  had  memorialised 
ibe  Local  Government  Board  thereon. 


* For  their  uamos,  see  Builder,  Oct.  29,  1887,  p.  C20. 
t See  Builder,  May  19,  1886,  p.  358. 


During  the  present  session  of  Parliament  a Bill 
was  introduced  having  for  its  objects  the  compul- 
sory registration  of  Engineers,  Surveyors,  and 
Architects.  The  Bill  was  fully  considered  by  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Association,  who 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  its  provisions  were 
crude  and  unworkable,  and  that  the  Bill  would  have 
perpetuated  the  very  evils  it  sought  to  remedy. 
The  Council,  therefore,  petitioned  against  tho  Bill, 
which  course  was  also  adopted  by  other  societies 
representing  tho  professions  concerned,  and  tho  Bill 
was  withdrawn  on  the  second  reading. 

The  provisions  of  tho  Local  Government  Bill, 
now  belore  the  House,  were  being  carefully  watched 
by  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

Since  the  last  general  meeting,  the  Council  had 
to  report,  with  regret,  the  loss  by  death  of  two 
members,  Mr.  S.  F.  Rowley,  of  Tipton,  and  Mr.  T. 
Coulthurst,  of  Derby ; the  last-named  was  for 
several  years  a member  of  the  Council. 

The  Report  was  nnanimoualy  adopted. 

The  President’s  Address. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice-Clark,  M.Inst.C.E.,  President, 
then  delivered  his  address,  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen, — I have  much  pleasure  in  welcom- 
ing you  to  Westminster,  and  in  congraLubitiug 
the  Association  on  its  increased  prosirerity  and 
usefulness.  As  you  have  heard  in  the  annual 
report,  there  has  been  a greater  increase  in  the 
number  of  members  during  the  past  year  than 
in  any  year  since  the  formation  of  the  Associa- 
tion. In  this  connexion  it  is  to  bo  remarked 
that  there  has  been  a considerable  addition  to 
the  Association  through  the  metropolitan  Sur- 
veyors, who,  under  the  original  rules,  were  de- 
barred from  membership.  It  had  Jong  been 
obvious  to  your  executive  that  any  association 
professing  to  represent  the  Mimicipiil  Engineer- 
ing profession  of  this  country  was  incomplete 
without  inclnding  the  surveyors  of  the  greatest 
city  of  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  Association  will  not  only  be 
greatly  strengthened  in  numbers,  but  that  the 
reports  of  its  proceedings  will  be  much  en- 
hanced, from  a professional  point  of  view,  by 
the  accession  of  the  metropolitan  Surveyors. 

The  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  Aseociatlon 
is  being  considerably  extended,  not  only  in  the 
• papers  that  are  contributed,  and  which  are 
sought  for  by  municipal  and  sanitary  engineers 
tlironghout  the  world,  but  also  by  the  work 
which  the  Council  have  undertaken  in  the  ex- 
' amination  of  candidates  as  to  their  qualifications 


to  fill  the  office  of  Municipal  Engineer  and 
Town  Surveyor.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the 
municipal  and  sanitary  engineer  will  some  day 
form  a very  interesting  history  in  the  archives 
of  municipal  authorities ; his  growth  from  the 
“ mere  mender  of  roads  ” and  the  “patcher  of 
highways”  to  a skilled,  thoughtful,  and  scientific 
engineer,  baa  occupied  a period  of  about  fifty 
years  only  ; modern  requirements  are  such  that 
not  only  in  every  town  in  the  country,  but  in 
almost  every  village,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  services  of  a thoroughly  qualified 
and  capable  engineer  and  surveyor.  It  is  a 
mistaken  notion  on  the  part  of  local  authorities 
that,  because  the  population  whose  public  affairs 
they  administrate  happens  to  be  small,  the 
works  which  are  required  to  be  carried  out  in 
such  districts  are  of  a simple  character.  It  not 
unfreqnently  happens  that  the  engineering 
works  necessary  in  small  towns  require  greater 
engineering  skill  than  they  do  in  some  of  the 
great  towns  of  the  country,  for  the  physical 
conditions  of  such  small  towns  determine 
to  a great  extent  the  nature  and  cost  of  the 
sanitary  works  required;  therefore  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  conservation  of  the 
public  health  in  those  communities  that  all 
public  works  should  be  designed  and  executed 
in  as  careful  and  complete  a manner  as  possible. 
This  can  only  be  attained  by  appointing  to  the 
office  of  Surveyor  a man  who  has  received  a 
good  technical  education,  and  such  appointment 
should  be  the  stepping-stone  to  those  of  the 
larger  towns.  None  of  the  work,  therefore, 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  this  Association 
is  of  greater  utility  to  the  community  than  the 
examination  of  young  engineers.  Nor  can  the 
Council  more  fully  carry  oiit  the  objects 
of  the  founders  than  by  ascertaining  that  all 
candidates  for  the  office  are  possessed  of 
the  necessary  professional  knowledge ; and 
when  the  municipalities  of  the  country  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  practical  nature  of 
the  examinations,  they  should  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  thus  rendered,  as  it 
will  save  consulting  committees  a large  amount 
of  labour ; and,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  say  so, 
the  work  of  ascertaining  the  professional  quali- 
fications of  candidates  is  better  done  by  a body 
of  examiners  formed  of  municipal  engineers 
than  by  the  lay  committee  of  a Town  Council. 
These  examinations  are  already  beginning  to 
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' bear  good  fruit,  for  there  aro  not  wanting 
instances  in  which  the  selection  of  a candidate 
I for  a municipal  office  has  been  determined  by 
! the  holding  of  one  of  this  Association’s  certifi- 
cates. But  great  as  is  this  step  in  advance, 
and  largely  as  this  work  assists  “the  general 
promotion  of  the  objects  of  sanitary  science,” 
if  we  are  to  cairy  out  to  their  consummation 
the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  this  Associa- 
tion wo  must  go  still  a step  farther.  It  is  a 
matter  of  primary  importance,  not  only  to  the 
advancement  of  sanitary  science,  but  to  tho 
community  at  large,  what  manner  of  men  in 
succeeding  generations  shall  fill  your  offices. 
We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  examining 
such  candidates  as  promiscuously  present  them- 
selves to  us,  but  wo  must  assist  in  obtaining 
tho  proper  candidates  j we  should,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  lay  down  some  guiding  rules  for 
their  education. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  tho  present 
system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  in  the  train- 
ing of  municipal  engineers  in  this  country  is 
exceedingly  defective.  On  tho  Continent  it  is 
usual  for  all  engineers  to  receive  a professional 
! education  at  a technical  school.  In  England, 
as  you  are  aware,  tho  system  of  pupilage 
i obtains.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Continental 
system  is  a successful  one;  on  the  other  band, 
tho  hap-hazard  way  in  which  young  engineers 
are  trained  in  this  country  leaves  no  doubt  that 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement  j probably 
a combination  of  the  two  systems  would  bring 
about  bettor  results  than  either  the  existing 
Continental  or  English  practice.  A youth  who 
is  intended  to  follow  the  profession  of  a 
municipal  engineer  should  receive  a sound 
general  education  at  some  public  school,  and 
without  making  invidious  distinctions,  I would 
point  ont  the  Bedford  Modern  School  as  the 
type  of  academy  in  which  he  sbonld  be  educated. 
Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  a knowledge  of  physics,  higher 
mathematics,  free-hand  drawing,  and  chemistry; 
and  he  should,  if  possible,  master  at  least  two 
modern  foreign  languages,  preferably  French 
and  German.  At  about  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  should  be  sent  to  a School  of  Mainicipal 
Engineering,  if  such  could  be  found,  and  it  may 
bo  here  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  practical 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  such  a 
school.  There  might,  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
School  of  Engineering,  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester, Mason’s  College,  Birmingham,  and 
other  similar  Colleges,  be  special  courses  insti- 
tuted for  tho  technical  education  of  municipal 
engineers.  Hero  should  be  taught  the  elements 
of  surveying,  the  use  of  instruments,  practical 
mechanics  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  the 
strength  of  materials ; other  subjects  will 
occur  to  you,  but  these  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
loading  subjects  in  which  the  knowledge  of 
pupils  entering  engineers’  offices  is  most  defec- 
tive. A year,  or  three  terms,  passed  at  such  a 
technical  school  would  be  invaluable,  so  that 
when  a pupil  entered  a muncipal  engineering 
offico,  instead  of  being  of  no  service  for  from  six 
to  twelve  months,  he  should  be  useful  at  once. 
The  period  of  pupilage  should  be  at  least  four 
years  ; three  years  is  altogether  inadequate  in 
which  to  acquire  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
profession  to  enable  him  to  become  a competent 
assistant  on  completing  his  articles.  As  the 
practice  of  our  professioti  varies  very  con- 
siderably in  different  localities,  the  exchange 
of  pupils  by  municipal  engineers  would  be  most 
advantageous ; say,  for  instance,  if  a pupil 
articled  to  the  Borough  Engineer  of  Leeds 
could  be  transferred  for  the  last  year  of  his 
articles  to  London,  and  vice  verad,  his  experi- 
ence would  be  greatly  enhanced,  and  probably 
the  employers  would  also  be  benefited  by  such 
an  exchange  of  pupils.  Each  engineer  will 
know  best  how  to  treat  each  pupil.  It  is  usual 
for  him  now  to  commence  in  the  drawing- 
office,  and  in  a couple  of  years  to  go  ont  on  to 
works.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  is  the  best  plan  ; 
a knowledge  of  practical  work  goes  a great 
way  to  make  a good  draughtsman,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  if  a man  knows  what  ho  is 
drawing  he  is  much  more  likely  to  become  an  ac- 
CompHshed  draughtsman  than  by  copying  draw- 
ings which  to  him  are  mere  lines  and  colours. 
Perhaps  the  first  year  of  pupilage  should  he 
spent  ont  upon  works.  During  this  year  the 
not  unimportant  portion  of  his  future  occupa- 
tion, viz.,  the  ordinary  maintenance  of  roads, 
sewers,  and  buildings,  should  not  be  neglected, 
for  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a youu" 
surveyor,  who  has  never  previously  superim 
tended  the  paving  of  a street  or  had  any  ex- 


perience in  the  handling  of  workmen,  to  re- 
ceive an  independent  appointment.  The  third 
year,  after  spending  one  year  in  tho  office, 
should  bo  devoted  to  engineering  works  of 
as  diverse  a character  as  the  district  will 
afford.  In  the  last  year  the  pupil  should 
be  engaged  on  both  office  work  and  out-of- 
doors,  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  schemes 
and  seeing  them  executed.  At  about  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  such  a young  man  would, 
with  ordinary  ability,  be  worth  taking  into 
an  office  at  a salary,  and  he  should  bo  well 
able  to  pass  the  examination  of  this  Assoeiation. 
A considerable  number  of  candidates  have  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination,  and  their 
numbers  appear  to  bo  on  the  increase. 

It  will  be  asked  if,  after  all  the  preparation 
described,  and  a young  man  becomes  a com- 
petent municipal  engineer,  is  there  a good 
prospect  open  to  him  ? It  is  a common  cry 
with  the  young  men  of  the  age,  that  all  the 
professions  are  overcrowded.  All  walks  in  life 
are  overcrowded  with  incompetent  men.  No 
profession,  especially  our  own,  is  overcrowded 
with  thoroughly  competent  and  trustworthy 
men.  Of  the  amount  of  work  that  yet  remains 
to  be  done  by  the  municipal  engineer,  it  may  be 
stated  that  during  the  past  few  years  I have 
had,  as  consnlting  engineer,  through  my  hands, 
reports  on  upwards  of  1,000  houses  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  the  rateable  value  of  such 
bouses  averaging  considerably  more  than  £100 
per  annum.  Of  these,  50  per  cent,  were  in  such 
a bad  condition  as  to  require  entirely  new 
sanitary  arrangements.  Now,  the  number  of 
houses  in  the  metropolitan  area  may  be  roughly 
taken  at  750,000.  If  the  above  figures  offer  a 
true  indication  of  tho  present  condition  of  these 
houses,  there  remain  something  like  375,000  in 
London  alone  in  which  new  drainage  works  are 
absolutely  necessary ; and,  looking  at  the  high 
rateable  value  of  the  houses  of  which  mention 
is  made,  it  is  probable  that  more  than  this 
number  require  to  have  their  sanitary  appli- 
ances renewed.  This  condition  of  things 
probably  obtains  in  a greater  degree  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns. 

This  is  only  one  part  of  the  work  which  the 
future  municipal  engineer  will  have  to  ac- 
complish. There  is  much  to  bo  done  in  the 
arterial  drainage  of  towns,  and  also  in  the  pre- 
vention of  floods  in  the  great  river  valleys  of 
this  country,  and  in  discovering,  inventing,  or 
designing  an  economical  pavement,  which  must 
be  impervious,  insonorona,  durable,  and  non- 
slippery.  Tho  municipal  engineer  has  given 
to  the  larger  populations  during  the  past  forty 
years  good  water  supplies,  better  drainage,  and 
better-paved  streets,  and  has  also  instituted 
some  systems  for  the  removal  of  decaying 
matters  accumulating  round  dwellings  more 
or  less  successful,  but  there  still  remains 
other  work  for  him  to  execute.  Before  the 
sanitary  condition  of  onr  towns  is  anything 
like  perfect,  we  must  do  something  more  than 
prevent  air  pollution  from  decaying  matters. 
The  salubrity  of  a town,  though  depending  very 
much  upon  the  foregoing,  is  still  incomplete 
while  air  pollution  by  smoke  takes  place  as  it 
does  at  present.  You  have  lately  been  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  merits  of  the  ao- 
oalled  “Destructors.”  No  doubt  the  eco- 
nomical and  speedy  removal  of  house  refuse 
requires  a practical  solution,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  so-called  “ Destructor  ” is,  for  the 
moment,  the  most  ready  and  practical  means 
available  for  accomplishing  this  object;  but  it 
certainly  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a barbarous 
and  unscientific  system. 

Owing  to  the  cheapness  and  availability  of 
fuel  in  this  country,  we  pursue  a method  of 
obtaining  heat  in  dwelling-houses  which  is  only 
one  step  removed  from  the  consumption  of  fuel 
on  an  open  hearth  in  the  tent  of  the  savage, 
and  the  same  unscientific  method  of  obtaining 
beat  prevails  (only  in  a lesser  degree)  in  nearly 
all  the  factories  of  this  country.  By  the  im- 
perfect and  partial  combustion  of  fuel  in  an 
open  fireplace,  we  not  only  do  not  obtain  one 
half  of  the  effective  value  of  the  fuel,  but  we 
pollute  the  atmosphere  to  such  a degree  as  to 
make  the  air  of  most  of  our  cities,  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year,  almost  insup- 
portable. Let  us  conceive  for  one  moment 
what  a beautiful  city  London  would  be,  even  in 
winter,  without  the  well-known  London  fogs, 
which  are  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  uncon- 
sumed carbon,  caused  by  smoke  from  domestic 
fireplaces.  Take  again  the  Lancashire  towns, 
from  Manchester  to  Preston,  through  Darwen 
and  Blackburn.  These  towns  aro  physically 


situated  in  a series  of  the  most  beautiful 
valleys  in  England,  and  if  they  were  freed 
from  smoke,  their  natural  position  would 
certainly  render  them  desirable  places  of  resi- 
dence, which  cannot  be  said  nnder  their  present 
condition. 

The  future  municipal  engineer  must,  there- 
fore, among  other  things,  pay  attention  to  the 
prevention  of  air  pollution  by  smoke.  Many 
attempts,  as  you  well  know,  have  been  made 
during  the  last  half-century  to  accomplish  thi& 
object,  and  a few  years  ago  an  exhibition  was 
held  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating that  such  pollution  can  be  prevented. 
No  doubt  considerableadvances  have  been  made 
in  this  direction,  but  in  my  judgment  any 
attempt  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  burning 
fuel  in  an  open  stove  will  end  in  failure.  We 
are  nearer  a solution  of  this  subject  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  manufacture  aud  distri- 
bution of  non-luminous  gaseous  fuel  for  heating 
purposes  from  a central  station  is  not  very  far 
distant ; by  this  means  you  will  not  only  pre- 
vent air  pollution  by  smoke,  but  you  will  b& 
able  in  a very  large  degree  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  removing  decaying  matter  not 
passed  into  the  sewers.  If  such  a system  were 
at  work  in  town  there  would  of  course  be  few 
or  no  cinders  or  ashes  to  be  removed  from 
houses,  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
designing  such  a store,  fed  by  gaseous  fuel,  as 
would,  in  every  house,  consume  the  decaying 
matters  which  now  form  so  large  a bulk  of 
“ house  refuse.” 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  I am 
desirous  of  drawing  your  attention,  and  that  is, 
to  the  great  waste  of  money  and  time  which 
takes  place  in  the  present  method  of  arriving  at 
conclusions  in  respect  to  many  of  the  problems 
which  a municipal  engineer  has  to  solve.  Now, 
while  I deprecate  to  a great  extent  the  inter- 
ference of  the  State  in  commerce  aud  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  in  many  municipal  affairs,  it 
appears  to  me  that  great  benefit  would  accrue 
if  assistance  were  given  by  the  State,  or  if,  by 
a combination  of  the  Municipal  Authorities  of 
this  country,  there  could  be  established  somo 
kind  of  Institute  or  permanent  Commission  for 
original  scientific  research.  What  enormous 
sums  of  money  would  have  been  saved  had  the 
disposal  of  sewage  been  taken  in  hand  by  such 
a Commission  or  been  worked  out  by  practical 
and  scientific  men,  keeping  accurate  records  and 
making  original  observations  at  some  sewage- 
works,  as  well  as  in  the  laboratary,  making 
public  reports  of  their  observations  and  experi- 
ments from  time  to  time ! If  there  had  existed 
such  a body  as  this  in  those  days  when  Mr. 
Wicksteed  was  laying  the  first  sewers  at 
Leicester,  and  Mr.  Pilbrow  was  doing  like  work 
at  Tottenham,  now  thirty-six  years  ago,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  would  have  been  greatly 
expedited.  A large  mass  of  information  on  this 
subject  exists,  buried  in  Blue  Books  and  Reports 
to  Sanitary  Authorities,  and  therefore  not 
available  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  any  Government  of 
a State  like  ours,  where  lai’ge  masses  of  popula- 
tion are  aggregated  together,  and  with  this 
aggregation  still  going  on  at  an  almost  alarming 
rate,  whether  some  of  the  more  difficult 
problems  which  are  now  attempted  to  be  solved 
by  individual  municipalities  and  engineers 
; should  not  be  grappled  with  by  a State  College 
or  a Commission  such  as  I have  named. 

It  is  now  more  than  a year  since  a Com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  your  Council  to  collect- 
information  and  report  upon  the  question  of  the 
ventilation  of  sewers.  The  mass  of  evidence 
which  has  poured  in  upon  them  is  such  as  will 
require  an  amount  of  work  which  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  that  Committee  to  under- 
take; and  I shall  be  disclosing  no  secret  by 
saying  that  the  publication  of  that  report  may 
be  delayed  a considerable  time,  probably  years, 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  to  give  that  tin-iO  and  attention  to 
the  work  which  are  necessary.  If  there  were 
in  existence  a Commission  of  Experts  some- 
thing on  the  same  lines  as  the  “ German  Com- 
mission of  Experts  for  the  Consideration  of 
Patents,”  the  evidence  collected  could  be  placed 
in  their  hands,  work  would  be  expedited,  and  a 
valuable  report  prepared  in  a few  months  which 
prill  now  probably  take  years  to  accomplish. 
In  the  same  way.  a great  number  of  subjects 
might  be  dealt  with,  and  it  is  for  you  and  your 
immediate  successors  to  ponder  well  on  the 
establishment  of  such  a Commission  as  I have 
described. 

Coming  to  topics  which  may  more  particularly 
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interest  members  of  this  Association,  tbe  past 
year  hue  been  a most  important  one  in  two 
respects.  This  year  has  seen  the  proposal  for  a 
large  measure  of  local  government  which  may 
have  considerable  influence  on  the  future  of 
the  iiiunicijial  engineer  and  local  surveyor. 
Without  trespassing  on  the  domain  of  politics, 
I may  confess  my  disappointment  at  the  scope 
of  the  Local  Government  Bill.  With  the 
question  of  taxation  and  representation  going 
hand  in  hand  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  it  was 
greatly  hoped  that  we  should  see  in  the  Local 
Government  Bill  such  a readjustment  of  the 
sanitary  areas  of  this  country  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  demand.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
administration  of  the  sanitary  laws  is  much  more 
elfoctive  and  much  more  economical  in  larger 
areas  than  it  is  in  the  small  ones  ; the  reasons 
are  very  obvious.  As  a rule,  local  government 
in  the  smaller  areas  is  left  in  the  bands  of  those 
who  do  not  best  serve  the  public  interests, 
while  the  administration  in  the  larger  cities  is 
very  much  more  complete  in  every  respect; 
therefore  no  Bill  for  the  local  government  of 
the  country  cau  be  considered  anything  like 
perfect  without  a readjustment  of  the  areas. 
I understand  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
Keport  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners  will 
have  any  effect.  It  appears  that  so  many 
interests  have  been  touched,  so  many  boun- 
daries had,  in  justice,  to  be  readjusted,  that 
opDOsiciou  has  been  excited  from  all  quarters  ; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  sanitary  work  and  sanitary 
administration  suffer  very  largely  from  the 
present  distribution  of  the  areas ; and  no 
measure  on  this  subject  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  complete  until  all  the  local  autho- 
rities having  administration  over  towns  of 
less  than  lO,OOU  inhabitants  are  merged  into 
larger  communities;  but  I am  afraid  this  is  nob 
likely  to  take  place  in  our  generation,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  any  practical  suggestion 
that  will  better  the  state  of  affairs. 

Another  subject  which  greatly  interests  muni- 
cipal engineers  is  the  case  of  Whiteley  v. 
Barley.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  all 
the  details  of  this  case;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  a surveyor,  acting  under  the  distinct  reso- 
lutions and  by  the  authority  of  a Corporation, 
has  boon  mulcted  in  heavy  penalties  under  the 
I'J.Srd  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  which 
was  never  meant  to  cover  such  cases  as  this. 
It  appears  now,  from  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice 
JIat  hew  (which  has  been  upheld  under  appeal), 
that  no  engineer  or  surveyor  of  a Local  Autho- 
rity may  receive  any  other  emolument  but  that 
of  his  salary.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  was 
never  intended  by  the  Legislature  at  the  time 
the  Public  Health  Act  was  passed,  and  that  it 
is  directly  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the 
ratepayers  at  largo.  The  engineer  or  surveyor 
is  appointed  by  a Sanitary  Authority,  at 
such  a salary  as  is  adequate  for  the  ordinary 
work  of  a town  ; but  there  occurs,  from  time 
to  time,  a necessity  for  engineering  works  which 
demand  a skill  and  a knowledge  that  should  be 
paid  for,  and  that  is  paid  for  in  other  branches 
of  our  profession  on  a much  more  remunerative 
scale  than  the  salaries  of  local  surveyors  ; and  it 
is  positive  economy  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
to  pay  their  local  engineers  and  surveyors  a 
moderate  salary  for  ordinary  work,  and  extra 
remuneration  for  such  additional  work  as  crops 
up  from  time  to  time.  It  was  the  custom  withiu 
a few  years  to  employ  an  independent  engi- 
neer to  carry  out  most  of  such  works  ; but 
the  standard  of  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
municipal  engineer  has  so  largely  increased 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a century  that  the 
custom  of  employing  independent  engineers  is 
now  falling  into  desuetude ; and,  I think,  the 
change  on  the  whole  is  a good  one,  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  community,  for  however  good  he 
may  be,  no  independent  engineer  can  have  such 
a complete  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
oomraanities  as  those  officials  who  spend  the 
whole  of  their  time  amongst  them  ; and,  there- 
fore, even  if  the  local  official  were  paid  for  such 
extra  work  the  full  percentage  that  would  be 
paid  to  an  independent  engineer,  it  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  bothecouomical  and  advantageous 
to  the  comimmity  that  he  servos.  Whenever 
any  alterations  are  made  to  the  PubUc  Health 
Act  this  is  a matter  that  mast  not  be  lost  sight 
of.* 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the 


* Tor  an  artkle  commenting  on  tbe  rase  of  Whiteley  r. 
Barley,  see  the  Builder  for  Dec.  10th,  1887,  p.  705.  For  a 
rejiorc  of  the  case  on  appeal,  see  Builder,  June  9 last,  p. 
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President  for  his  address,  the  following  papers 
(to  which  we  will  return)  wore  read  and  dis- 
cussed, viz.,  on  “Back  streets,  Lanes,  and 
Alleys,’’  by  Mr.  II.  U.  McKie,  City  Surveyor, 
Carlisle ; and  on  “ The  Average  Meter  System,” 
by  Mr.  G.  11.  Strachau,  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry 
of  Chelsea. 

Subsetjuently,  the  now  drainage  works  on  the 
“ Shone  System”  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament* 
were  inspected. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Association  was  hold  in  tho  Victoria  Hall  of  the 
Criterion  Kestaarant,  tho  President  in  the  chair, 
supported  by  Sir  Robert  Rawliusoii,  Sir  Joseph 
Fnyrer,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  Major 
Tullocli  (Engineering  Inspector,  Local  Govern- 
ment Board),  the  Mayor  of  Leamington,  the 
Master  of  the  Plumbers’  Comj)any,  and  a large 
■ number  of  members  and  friends  of  the 
. Association. 

On  Friday,  the  13th  inst.,  the  second  day  of 
the  meeting,  after  breakfast  at  the  H6tel 
MiUropole,  an  interesting  visit  was  paid  to 
Messrs.  Jennings’s  sanitary  works  at  Stangatc, 
Lambeth.  Subsequently,  a meeting  was  held 
in  the  hall  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
when  a paper  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Jones,  V.C., 
entitled  “Ten  Years’  experience  of  the  Shone 
System  ” was  read  and  very  criticaUy  discussed. 
To  this  and  to  other  proceedings  of  the  day  we 
will  return.  Papers  were  also  read  by  Mr.  T. 
de  Courcy  Meade,  Surveyor  to  tho  Hornsey 
Local  Board,  on  “ Electric  Fire  Alarms,”  and 
by  Mr.  W.  Webster,  F.C.S.,  on  “The  Purifica- 
tion of  Sowage  by  Electricity.”  The  last- 
named  paper,  which  is  one  of  some  interest  and 
importance,  will  be  found  on  another  page. 
After  partaking  of  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria-street,  visits  were  paid  to 
the  Lucigeu  Light  Works  and  Brin’s  Oxygen 
Works,  Westminster,  and  to  the  New  Battersea 
Bridge  Works,  of  all  of  which  more  hereafter. 

The  concluding  day  of  the  meeting  was 
devoted  to  a trip  down  the  river  in  the  steamer 
Cupid,  kindly  provided  by  the  President.  The 
members  landed  at  Greenwich  to  inspect  the 
works  of  the  new  Greenwich  Ferry,  which  were 
described  by  Mr.  J.  Staudficld,  M.Iust.C.E.  We 
will  say  something  about  this  Ferry  (which  is 
fast  approaching  completion)  on  a future 
occasion.  Embarking  once  more,  the  members 
proceeded  to  the  contractors’  jetty  at  Barking 
Creek,  to  inspect  the  new  precipitation  tanks 
and  slndge  stores  now  nearing  completion  at 
the  Northern  Outfall  sowage  works,  from  the 
designs  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  in  whose 
absence  the  visitors  were  conducted  over  the 
works  by  Mr.  Marshall,  tbe  assistant  engineer. 
Messrs.  JohiiMowlem  i Co.  are  the  contractors, 
and  tho  excellent  character  of  their  work  called 
forth  general  expressions  of  admiration  from 
the  critics  and  experts  assembled,  though  the 
question  whether  the  new  works  were  likely  to 
answer  the  anticipations  of  their  engineer  was 
one  as  to  which  there  was  much  dubiety.  Before 
the  visitors  left  their  seats  at  the  luncheon- 
tables,  and  prior  to  the  inspection  of  the  works, 
Mr.  Thomas  Cole,  the  Secretary,  read  a descrip- 
tion of  the  general  scheme,  furnished  by  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette.  This  is  in  type,  but  is  neces- 
sarily held  over  until  next  week.  Returning 
to  London,  tho  niembors  parted  company  for 
return  to  then'  several  destinations,  mutually 
congratulating  each  other  on  the  great  snccess 
of  the  three  days’  meeting,  which  has  been 
more  numerously  attended,  especially  on  the 
last  two  days,  than  any  previous  annual  meeting. 
We  hope  next  week  to  devote  further  space  to 
a record  of  its  proceedings. 


Present  of  Free  Library  Buildings  to 
Camberwell. — Mr.  George  Livesey,  C.E.,  the 
Chairman  of  the  South  Metropolitau  Gas 
Company,  has  offered  to  erect  and  present  to 
the  Camberwell  Vestry  free  library  bnildings 
in  the  Old  Kent-road,  the  ofier  being  conditional 
upon  the  Vestry  maintaining  the  efficiency  of 
the  building  when  completed.  Tbe  offer  has 
been  readily  accepted,  and  the  Vestry  have 
decided  upon  making  an  appeal  to  the  public 
for  subscriptions  in  order  to  provide  three 
additional  libraries  in  different  parts  of  the 
parish,  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  meantime  to 
put  the  Libraries  Act  into  force  in  the  district. 
The  Library  rate  is  not  to  exceed  one  half- 
penny in  the  pound. 


• Fully  described  in  tbe  Builder  at  the  time  ot  tbeir 
completion.  See  No.  for  Jau.  29,  1S87,  pp.  178,179;  and 
No.  for  May  14,  1887,  p.  733, 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
INQUIRY  COMMISSION. 

I'DRTHEB  EVIDENCE. 

We  resume  our  summary*  of  some  of  th® 
moro  salient  parts  of  tbe  evidence  given  before 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
working  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

At  the  sitting  held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr. 
Charles  Dunch,  architect,  recalled,  said  he  had 
acted  for  claimants  against  the  Board  on  many 
occasions,  but  had  never  on  behalf  of  such 
claimants  or  in  tiny  other  way  had  any  pecuniary 
transactions  with  Goddard  (senior) . Hisf  eea  were 
always  paid  direct  to  him  by  the  Board,  and  he 
allowed  no  part  of  his  fees  to  any  one.  So  far 
as  regarded  tlie  site  of  and  the  pulling  down 
of  the  old  Pavilion  and  the  erection  of  the  new 
one,  he  had  nothing  w'hatever  to  do  with  it, 
directly  or  indirectly.  One  or  two  members  of 
the  Board  (Mr.  Cook,  for  instance)  were  his 
clients,  but  for  business  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  Board  or 
with  Board  sites. 

Mr.  Felix  William  Spiers  said  he  was  chair- 
man of  Spiers  & Pond,  Limited.  With  his  late 
partner,  Mr.  Pond,  he  was  formerly  tbe  pro- 
priobor  of  the  Criterion  Theatre,  which  was  first 
opened,  he  thought,  in  the  year  1873.  In  May, 
1877,  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  sat  and  examined  witnesses  respect- 
ing the  construction  and  safety  (in  case  of  fire 
or  panic)  of  the  metropolitau  theatres.  Before 
that  committee,  the  Deputy  Chamberlain,  Sir 
Spencer  Ponsonby  Fane,  testified  that  with 
reference  to  safety  and  ventilation,  the  Criterion 
was  one  of  tho  best  theatres  in  London.  In 
September,  1882,  on  receiving  notice  to  take  up 
the  renewal  of  the  license,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  informed  them  that  the  license  would  be 
a provisional  one  pending  the  report  of  tbe 
I Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  would  expire 
on  Dec.  30.  A report  had  then  been  made  by 
Captain  Shaw  to  tbe  Board  of  Works  on  the 
condition  of  all  the  theatres  of  the  metropolis. 
In  October,  1882,  witness’s  architect  wrote  by 
his  direction  to  say  that  he  was  jorepared  to 
carry  out  all  the  recommendations  of  Captain 
Shaw.  Ultimately,  finding  that  the  Board  had 
stated  that  the  construction  and  position  of  the 
building  was  snch  that  no  structural  alterations 
could  be  suggested  which  would  effectually  pro- 
vide for  safety  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of 
fire,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  unfit  to  be  used 
as  a theatre,  witness  put  the  matter  into  tho 
hands  of  Messrs.  Haines,  and  agreed  to  pay 
them  1,000  guineas  if  they  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  license,  and  500L  if  they  did  not.  On 
the  23rd  of  February,  1883,  he  paid  250  guineas 
for  extra  expenses  and  outlay.  Mr.  Haines  had 
a free  hand  to  spend  whatever  money  he  liked, 
and  no  doubt  he  paid  the  hundred  guineas  each 
to  Mr.  Saunders  and  Mr.  Fowler,  and  the  SOL  to 
Goddard,  and  informed  him  (witness)  at  the 
time.  Examined  by  Mr.  Winch,  Q.C.,  on  behalf 
of  the  Inquiry  Committee,  witness  said  there 
were  certain  members  of  the  Board  with  whom 
his  company  had  done  business,  but  only  to  a 
slight  extent.  Mr.  Saunders  was  appointed  by 
witness’s  company  as  joint  - architect  with 
Mr.  Verity  iu  respect  of  the  “Cock”  Tavern, f 
and  the  joint  architects  received  a cheque  for 
1,300L  Asked  whether  Mr.  Saunders’s  appoint- 
ment as  joint  architect  was  nob  for  the  purpose 
of  rewarding  him  for  his  services  in  connexion 
with  the  Criterion  Theatre,  witness  said  “ You 
may  put  it  in  that  way.” 

Mr.  Joshua  Ellis,  Secretary  to  Spiers  & Pond, 
deposed  that  in  June,  1883,  he  gave  lOL  to  Mr. 
Haines,  who  handed  it  to  Mr.  Lancaster,  a clerk 
iu  the  Board’s  office.  That  sum  was  given,  he 
thought,  after  the  plans  had  been  passed,  and 
was  merely  a recompense  for  the  politeness 
with  which  Mr.  Lancaster  behaved  to  Mr. 
Haines. 

Mr.  Charles  Bowyer  said  he  was  the  owner  of 
a property  situate  at  Goldhawk-road,  Hammer- 
smith. In  188G,  Mr.  Schneider,  an  architect 
employed  by  him,  made  an  application  to  the 
Board  for  permission  to  erect  oue-atory  bnild- 
ings (shops)  on  a portion  of  the  forecourt  of 
four  houses  there.  The  application  was  refused. 
The  footpath  that  would  have  been  left  had 
these  shops  been  erected  had  an  average  width 
of  13  ft.  G in.  Witness  felt  that  the  refusal  of 
his  application  was  most  unfair,  as  permission 
to  build  out  had  been  given  to  owners  in 


* See  Builder,  curreut  vol.,  p.  8,  ante;  aud  last  toI., 
pp.  434,  -4-iG,  481). 

t See  aummary  of  Mr.  Verity’s  erideaue.  Builder,  p.  8, 
ante. 
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'Uxbridge-road  aud  in  The  Grove,  Hammer- 
emith.  He  also  complained  of  the  long  delays 
that  occurred  in  getting  answers  from  the 
Board. 

Mr.  Ernest  Schneider,  an  architect,  said  that 
he  remembered  making  an  application  to  the 
Board  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Roberts  to  build  forward 
on  some  land  he  owned  in  The  Grovo,  Ham- 
mersmith. (He  was  Mr.  Roberts’s  assistant  at 
that  time.)  The  application  was  refused,  and 
Mr.  Roberts  afterwards  granted  a lease  of  the 
plots  of  land  in  question  to  Mr.  Bartley,  a coal 
■merchant.  Mr.  Bartley  was  ultimately  allowed 
to  build  forward.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Mill- 
wood,  one  of  the  Board’s  servants,  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Bartley  as  architect  and  surveyor. 

Mr.  Alfred  Millwood,  recalled,  said  he  was  in 
the  Architect’s  Department  of  the  Board.  He 
'had  acted  for  a few  persons  who  were  erecting 
or  were  about  to  erect  buildings,  by  making 
plans  for  them,  in  his  own  time.  He  believed 
■that  in  some  instances  those  plans  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board.  He  made  a plan  for  Mr, 
Bartley  for  building  out  in  The  Grove,  Hammer- 
smith. Knew  that  the  Board  bad  previously 
refused  to  allow  the  buildings  to  be  brought 
-out,  but  the  plan  he  prepared  for  Mr.  Bartley 
was  for  one-story  shops  only.  Witness  believed 
he  was  in  the  Building  Act  Department  of  the 
-AroMtect’s  Office  at  that  time,  but  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  determining  questions  as  to 
the  allowance  or  disallowance  of  plans.  Prac- 
tically that  rested  with  Mr.  Hebb,  or  with  a 
temporary  assistant  (Mr.  Collard)  employed  at 
'ttot  time.  Witness  did  not  speak  to  any  one  in 
the  office  as  to  the  plan  he  prepared  for  Mr. 
Bartley;  Mr.  Hebb  dealt  with  it:  he,  witness, 
-had  nob  the  slightest  influence  in  the  matter.' 
Mr.  Bartley  was  an  old  friend  of  witness’s,  and 
he  came  to  witness’s  house  and  asked  him  to 
make  the  plan. 

Mr.  Bowyer,  recalled,  pointed  out  that  in  the 
application  which  was  allowed  for  building  out 
•in  Ihe  Grove,  Hammersmith,  the  footpath  was 
much  narrower  than  the  footpath  would  have 
been  if  his  application  in  re  Goldhawk-road 
had  been  granted.  If  he  had  employed  Mr. 
Millwood  to  make  his  plan,  he  thought  he 
-should  have  succeeded  in  his  application. 

Mr.  William  Bradly  said  he  was  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Meti-opolitan  Board  of  Works 
-and  had  been  in  the  Improvements,  Compen- 
satio^  and  Estates  Department  since  1878. 
Mr.  Goddard  (sen.)  was  his  immediate  chief. 
He  prepared  details  for  valuations,  which  were 
-subnntted  to  Goddard,  who  settled  the  amount 
which  the  Board  was  to  give  for  any  property. 
In  two  instances  witness  had  received  money 
m connexion  with  properties  that  had  been  pur- 
cnased  by  the  Board.  He  (witness)  and  his 
.fnond,  Mr.  Prank  Hards,  of  Greenwich 
<who  was  his  fellow-clerk  for  ten  years  before 
witness  entered  the  Board’s  service),  had  had 
■ various  little  speculations”  together  for  a 
long  senes  of  years,  and  they  were  jointly  in- 
g*r68ted  m some  property  (at  Europa-place, 
Battersea)  which  had  been  scheduled  by  the 
Board.  Originally,  a letter  was  sent  by  the 
-OTOer  of  the  property  offering  to  negotiate  with 
■the  Board,  but  the  Board  declined  to  take 
•action  in_  the  matter.  Mr.  Prank  Hards  nego- 
tiated with  the  owner,  but  witness  could  not 
•say  how  Hards  first  got  his  information  as  to 
the  property,  whether  from  witness  or  from 
'the  axivertisement  in  the  paper.  The  property 
was  subsecjuently  offered  by  auction,  and  they 
.(witness  and  Hards)  bought  it.  He  believed 
•they  gave  something  between  400L  and  500^ 
Tor  It.  Afterwards  the  Board  obtained  com- 
pulsory  powers,  and  in  about  the  middle  of 
J.885  they  gave  notice  to  treat.  That  notice 
was  served  on  “ the  purchaser,  a Mr.  Thomson.” 
In  explaimtion  of  this  statement,  witness  said 
•that  Mr.  Hards  and  himself  “thought  it  better, 
•so  that  Mr.  Goddard  should  approach  the 
-matter  perfectly  unbiassed,  that  another  name 
should  appear,”  so  that  Thomson,  while  he 
-appeared  to  be  the  owner,  was  really  represent- 
■ing  witness  and  Hards.  There  was  a conveyance 
property  to  Thomson.  The  Board  paid 
7m.  for  the  property.  Witness’s  valuation  was 
•bbUi.  Goddard  saw  the  property  himself,  and 
mcreased  the  valuation  to  700Z.  Witness  had 
■had  no  financial  transactions  with  Goddard 
'b6yond_ receiving  from  him  a sum  of  311.  4s.  lOd. 
Tor  assistance  with  reference  to  some  railway 
matters  referred  to  him  as  umpire,  aud  smaller 
Amounts,  perhajis  lOL  in  all,  for  charities,  &c. ; 
the  whole  of  those  payments  did  not  exceed 
and  not  one  penny  of  that  sum  had  any 
oonnesion  with  Board  matters.  The  profit 


made  on  the  Europa-place  transaction 
about  2-lOZ.  Witness  received  12-1:Z.  as  his 
share  of  the  profit.  Witness  and  Hards 
bought  another  property  at  Hughes’s  Fields, 
Deptford,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  had 
been  described  in  regard  to  the  Europa-place 
property.  The  Deptford  property  was  put  up 
to  auction  on  Nov.  28,  1884,  and  witness  and 
Hards  bought  it  for  from  1,‘IOOL  to  1,500Z.  He 
could  not  say  the  exact  amount.  They  knew 
that  this  property  was  likely  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  Board.  A Mr.  Francis  was 
the  nominal  buyer  in  this  case,  not  Mr.  Thom- 
son. The  last-named  was  a pupil  of  Mr.  Hards, 
or,  rather,  of  the  old  firm  of  Hards,  Vaughan,  & 
Jenkinson.  He  was  a pupil  of  the  old  firm 
before  Mr.  Frank  Hards  was  connected  with 
the  business  at  all.  Witness  valued  the 
Hughes’s  Fields  property  at  2,800Z.,  which  was 
at  the  rate  of  2d.  a foot,  other  properties  quite 
near  to  it  being  absolutely  leased  at  a rate 
that  would  bear  out  that  value.  Mr.  Goddard 
valued  the  property  at  3,000Z.,  and  the  Board 
gave  that  amount  for  it.  Witness’s  profit  on 
that  transaction  was  500Z.,  but  that  was  not 
half  the  profit.  Mr.  Hards  had  all  the  rest, 
because  “ he  financed  the  whole  matter,”  while 
witness  put  no  money  into  it.  It  was  about 
two  years  and  a half  after  the  sale  by  anction 
that  the  valuation  was  made  by  witness  and  Mr. 
Goddard.  The  amount  of  “ Mr.  Francis’s  ” claim 
was  4,300Z.  From  the  first,  witness’s  opinion 
was  that  the  value  of  land  was  2d.  a foot,  so 
that  the  claim  sent  in  in  the  name  of  Francis, 
hut  really  on  behalf  of  witness  and  Hards,  was 
for  a very  grsat  deal  more  than  the  property 
was  worth  ; but  in  explanation  of  this,  witness 
said  he  wished  Mr.  Goddard  to  approach  the 
matter  perfectly  unbiassed ; he  wanted  it  to 
go  before  Goddard  as  any  other  claim  would 
go.  He  never  made  the  slightest  suggestion  to 
Goddard  on  the  subject.  He  knew  of  no  other 
instances  in  which  property  which  was  known 
to  be  required  by  the  Board  had  been  bought 
up  or  speculated  upon  in  this  way.  Examined 
by  Mr.  Bosanquet,  witness  said  he  did  not 
assist  Francis  to  draw  up  his  claim.  He  did 
not  give  a receipt  for  the  500Z.  to  Hards,  nor 
did  he  find  any  money  for  the  fii’st-named 
transaction  (Europa-place),  although  in  that 
case  he  believed  he  received  half  the  profits. 
Although  he  put  in  no  money,  it  was  a joint 
speculation.  He  assumed  that  he  used  his 
knowledge  that  the  property  had  been  ofl'ered 
to  the  Board.  Examined  by  the  Chairman, 
witness  said  that  he  knew  the  Board  were  pretty 
Bare  to  take  the  property  when  they  obtained 
the  Parliamentary  powers  they  were  then 
seeking;  but  he  was  also  quite  sure  that  the 
Board  would  pay  700Z.  to  anybody  else.  He 
could  not  influence  Mr.  Goddard’s  mind  one 
sixpence.  Did  not  know  of  any  other  official 
or  member  of  the  Board  who  had  purchased 
property  that  had  been  scheduled  by  the  Board. 
Cross-examinod  by  Mr.  Winch,  witness  said  he 
was  appointed  “assistant-valuer”  of  the  Board 
in  1885.  • Could  not  give  any  particular  names 
that  turned  up  often  as  claimants  against  the 
Board,  except  perhaps  “ Smith,”  “ Brown,” 
“Jones,”  and  “Robinson”;  but  certain  un- 
common names  had  not  appeared  to  his  know- 
ledge frequently.  In  June,  188G,  witness 
purchaeedia  ground-rent  of  50Z.  per  annum, 
secured  on  property  at  Greenwich.  He  sold  it 
to  the  purchaser  of  the  leasehold  interest  in 
1887.  The  property  had  been  scheduled  by  the 
Board  in  connexion  with  the  approach  to  a 
tunnel  they  were  seeking  for  powers  to  make 
under  the  river,  but  at  the  time  he  par- 
chased  it  no  proposal  affecting  the  property 
was  before  the  Board,  and  at  the  time  he  sold 
it  the  Bill  for  the  tunnel  had  only  passed  its 
second  reading.  Since  that  time  he  had  not 
had  one  sixpence  interest  in  the  property,  which 
had  not  yet  been  taken  by  the  Board.  So 
scrupulous  had  he  been  in  this  matter  that  he 
would  not  deal  with  it  at  all,  aud  on  his  sugges- 
tion, an  outside  valuer,  Mr.  Robert  Vigers,  had 
been  consulted,  and  bad  fixed  the  value  of  the 
property.  Asked  why  he  had  adopted  a different 
course  in  this  transaction  to  that  pursued  in  the 
other  two,  witness  said  it  was  “ becanae  Mr. 
Goddard  bad  talked  about  bis  retirement  for 
some  time,  and  he  thought,  perhaps,  that  that 
might  make  him  the  responsible  officer  for 
valuations.”  Questioned  by  the  Chairman, 
witness  said  he  meant  by  this  to  say  that  in  ■ 
that  event  he  would  have  been  at  the  head  of 
the  office,  aud  the  person  to  decide  on  the 
valuation,  for  he  thought  there  was  a great 
difference  between  the  head  of  the  department 


responsible  for  the  valuation,  and  a subordinate. 
Did  not  contemplate  the  eventuality  of  Mr. 
Goddard’s  retirement  at  the  time  the  Europa- 
place  and  Deptford  matters  were  going  forward, 
although  it  was  “in  the  dim  distance.”  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Winch,  witness  said  his  salary  at 
the  Board  was  new  350J. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  the  present  Snperin- 
tending  Architect  to  the  Board,  recalled,  pro- 
duced the  plans  aud  the  documents  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Bowyer’s  line  of  frontage  case,  which 
came  before  the  late  Mr.  Vulliamy  in  the  first 
instance.  The  witness  described  the  usual 
procedure  in  such  cases.  When  an  application 
of  the  kind  came  in,  the  following  was  the 
course  parsued : — The  two  parties  on  each 
side  of  the  premises  in  question  were  written 
to  at  once  from  his  (witness’s)  department. 
A fortnight  was  allowed  for  a reply.  The 
Vestry  in  whose  district  the  case  ocenrrod  was 
also  written  to,  and  if  within  a fortnight  no 
reply  was  received,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
parties  had  no  objection  to  offer.  If  any  reply 
was  sent,  it  was  dealt  with  according  to  its 
nature.  At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  he  (witness) 
wrote  his  report  upon  the  case,  not  having  seen 
the  opinions  of  the  other  parties  to  whom  the 
application  had  been  sent.  Then,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board,  he  brought  up  his  report, 
with  the  documents  before  tho  Board.  If  his 
report,  and  the  answers  received  from  the 
neighbours  and  from  the  Vestry,  were  in 
favour  of  the  application,  the  Board  usually 
passed  it  without  referring  it  to  the 
Building  Act  Committee  at  all ; but  not  in- 
variably, because  the  Chairman  of  the  Build- 
ing Committee  looked  through  the  whole  of  the 
papers,  and  if  any  point  struck  him  which  he 
thought  had  not  beennoticed,  begot  it  referred 
to  the  Building  Act  Committee,  or  took  such 
other  action  as  seemed  necessary.  But  if  either 
of  the  parties  or  the  Vestry  objected,  the  case 
went,  as  a matter  of  course  almost,  to  the 
Bnilding  Act  Committee.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Bowyer’s  application,  the  Vestry  objected,  so 
did  the  adjoining  owners,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Committee,  with  hie  (witness’s) 
report  thereon.  Asked  as  to  whether  it  was 
his  personal  report,  Mr.  Blashill  said  a gentle- 
man from  hia  office  viewed  the  premises,  and 
checked  the  correctness  of  the  plan  sent  in 
by  tho  applicant.  The  same  gentleman  then 
drafted  the  report  for  witness,  and  if  ho 
(witness)  approved  of  it,  it  became  his  report. 
Mr.  Millwood,  as  a rule,  now  did  that  work, 
and  Mr.  Hebb,  the  Assistant-Architect,  looked 
over  it.  He  (witness)  saw  the  drawings  with- 
out having  seen  the  draft  report  at  all ; from 
his  inspection  of  the  drawings  he  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  merits  of  the  application,  and 
dealt  with  the  draft  report  accordingly,  after 
which  the  report  became  his.  In  difficult  and 
disputed  cases,  the  Committee,  as  a rule,  acted 
on  his  advice  as  the  Superintending  Architect, 
but  ho  did  not  always  give  positive  advice  one 
way  or  another.  There  was  a general  uniformity 
of  practice  on  the  part  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
allowance  or  disallowance  of  applications  to 
build  forward.  Although  in  disputed  and 
difficult  cases  of  the  kind  some  time  was  lost 
in  referring  the  matter  to  and  fro  between  the 
Board,  the  Vestry,  aud  the  adjoining  owners, 
yet  the  great  majority  of  cases  were  decided 
without  such  delay. 

Mr.  William  Bradly,  recalled  and  further 
examined,  produced  certain  letters  and  other 
documents  regarding  the  Europa-place,  Dept- 
ford, and  Greenwich  properties. 

Mr.  Edgar  Joseph  Harper,  recalled,  said  he 
was  in  the  employment  of  the  Board,  in  the 
same  department  as  Mr.  Bradly,  and  his  duties 
were,  generally,  to  assist  Mr.  Robertson  in  the 
Estates  Branch.  He  (witness)  registered  par- 
ticulars of  all  properties  purchased  by  the 
Board  as  soon  as  they  were  purchased.  The 
witness  gave  evidence  as  to  the  duties  per- 
formed by  several  other  gentlemen  in  the 
office. 

Mr.  George  Watson  Haines,  recalled,  was 
asked  to  explain  why  he  gave  lOZ.  to  Mr. 
Lancaster,  a clerk  in  the  Architect’s  office,  as 
deposed  to  by  Mr.  Ellis,  the  secretary  to  Spiers 
& Pond.  Witness  said  he  had  not  the  slightesD 
recollection  of  the  circumstance,  and  he  did  not 
know  Mr.  Lancaster.  (Mr.  Lancaster  being  asked 
to  stand  up,  witness  said  he  did  remember  his 
face,  but  did  not  remember  giving  him  any 
money.) 

Mr.  Frederick  John  Lancaster,  recalled,  said 
that  he  did  not  receive  the  lOZ.  from  or 
through  Spiers  & Pond.  Mr.  Haines  had 
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evidently  forgotten  tlie  incident  connected  with 
the  lOZ.  It  was  some  months  after  the 
Criterion  plans  had  been  passed,  and  after  the 
theatre  had  been  reopened,  that  Mr.  Haines 
came  to  the  office,  and  passing  through  a cor- 
ridor, witness  met  him,  and  he  (Haines)  said, 
“I  have  something  for  you.”  Witness  said 
” What  is  it?  ” Ilainea  gave  him  a lOZ.  note, 
and  said  “ It  will  do  for  you  to  go  to  the  sea- 
side.” Witness  asked  what  it  was  for,  but 
Haines  told  him  to  “ never  mind.”  That  was 
the  only  payment  of  the  kind  witness  ever 
received. 

Mr.  Haines,  recalled,  said  he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  giving  the  lOZ.  note  to  the  last 
witness,  but  if  he  gave  it,  it  must  have  been  in 
connexion  with  the  “ Criterion.” 

Mr.  Matthew  Goddard,  recalled,  made  several 
additions  to  the  list  of  cases  in  which  he  had 
received  “presents”  of  money  from  tenants  of 
public-houses  which  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Board,  the  sums  ranging  from  iOZ.to  25Z. 
and  50Z. 

Mr.  John  Hebb,  Assistant  Architect  to  the 
Board,  was  the  next  witness  called,  and  deposed 
that  he  had  been  head  of  the  Building  Act 
Department  of  the  Architect’s  office  for  ten 
years.  He  assisted  the  Superintending  Archi- 
tect in  all  things  which  related  to  building 
construction,  but  not  in  matters  of  finance  or 
compensation.  Questioned  as  to  his  applica- 
tions to  theatre  managers  for  tickets  for  boxes 
and  stalls,  he  said  he  only  recollected  applying 
for  such  tickets  for  two  members  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Furniss  and  Mr.  Fell.  Had  not  made  any 
applications  for  such  favours  since  he  was 
reprimanded  by  the  Chairman  on  receipt  of  Mr. 
Hare’s  letter.  Did  not  recollect  sending  Mr. 
Lancaster  to  get  boxes  or  seats  at  Sanger’s 
Amphitheatre.  Lord  Herschell  was  proceeding 
to  examine  the  witness  with  reference  to  the 
circumstances  attending  the  definition  of  the 
line  of  frontage  in  the  Brixton  Rise  case,  when 
he  (witness)  said  he  wished  to  make  a personal 
statement.  Ho  observed  that  the  Chairman 
had,  on  a former  occasioo,  remarked  that  the 
Board  ought  not  to  have  entrusted  this 
important  work  to  a temporary  man,  and  bad 
suggested  that  witness  was  incompetent  for 
the  work.  He  should  like  to  say  that  he  had 
been  educated  as  an  architect.  He  was  articled 
to  an  eminent  man  for  five  years,  and  travelled 
abroad  for  some  time, — about  a year  and  a 
half,  — to  complete  his  education.  On  his 
return  he  joined  his  master, — first  as  assistant, 
and  afterwards  as  his  partner.  Ho  was  his 
master’s  partner  for  about  ten  years,  carrying 
oat  some  very  important  works,  assisting  him 
in  all  his  buildings,  and  practising  at  the  same 
time  on  bis  o^vn  account.  He  came  to  the 
Board  Avitb  excellent  testimonials,  and  had 
performed  very  important  duties.  He  had 
the  control  of  ail  work  in  connexion  with  the 
operation  of  the  Building  Act  and  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  buildings.  He  had  acted  as  Superin- 
tending Architect,  by  Mr.  Vulliamy’s  appoint- 
ment, and  with  the  consent  of  the  Board.  Ho 
was  a man,  he  8obmitted,in  every  way  of  equal 
professional  status  to  Mr.  Tulliamy  or  Mr. 
Blashill,  and  was  perfectly  competent  to  per- 
form the  work  in  question.  But  his  lordship’s 
remarks  were  calculated  to  cast  a slur  upon  his 
professional  character.  He  had  never  had  any 
slur  or  imputation  upon  him  until  these  last  few 
months.  Ho  had  always  been  looked  upon  as  an 
honourable  man.  He  was  an  honourable  man, 
and  there  was  no  transaction  of  his  life  that  he 
was  ashamed  of,  or  which  would  not  bear  the 
light  of  day. 

The  President  said  he  thought  that  it  would 
possibly  have  been  better  not  to  have  made 
that  observation  after  the  correspondence  which 
has  been  before  the  Commission  as  to  the 
theatres  with  regard  to  applications  for  orders. 
He  hoped  the  witness  did  now,  however,  think 
that  that  was  an  improper  proceeding. 

The  witness  said  he  attached  no  importance 
to  it.  He  did  not  consider  that  was  any  im- 
putation on  his  honour  or  his  honesty.  He  was 
led  into  that  correspondence  by  Mr.  Harris. 
There  was  nothing  in  that  correspondence  of 
which  he  was  ashamed.  It  was  utterly  false 
to  say  that  he  levied  blackmail  upon  Mr.  Harris 
or  any  other  manager. 

Other  witnesses  have  since  been  examined, 
including  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  the  Engineer, 
and  Lord  Magheramorne,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  but  owing  to  the  voluminousness  of  the 
evidence  we  must  break  oil  here  until  next 
week. 


We  are  informed  that  the  Council  of  the 
Surveyors’  Institution  have  applied  to  the 
Commissioners  for  nu  official  copy  of  all  the 
evidence,  given  or  to  be  given,  by  surveyors  and 
others  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry. 


NOTES  ON  SEWAGE  PURIFICATION  BY 
ELECTROLYSIS.* 

The  question  of  the  disposal  of  sewage  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  engineers  and 
chemists  for  many  generations  past,  and,  re- 
garded from  a hygienic  point  of  view,  cannot 
be  too  thoroughly  considered. 

Before  entering  into  the  particular  subject 
upon  which  I have  the  honour  of  being  invited 
to  address  you,  I should  like  to  turn  your 
attention  to  the  various  processes  tried,  and 
found  wanting,  since  the  year  17G2. 

We  have  lately  heard  a great  deal  about  the 
treatment  of  sewage  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
lime,  sulphate  of  alumina,  permanganates, 
lie.,  &c.  It  is  a most  remarkable  fact  that 
claims  have  lately  been  made  in  re  the 
sulphate  of  iron  process  as  if  it  were  entirely 
new.  The  following  list  will  show  the  fallacy 
of  this  (see  Table  I.)  : — 


in  use  at  the  present  time,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
all  are  doing  their  best  to  solve  the  question  j 
but  I must  protest  against  sewage  farms,  where- 
sewage  is  allowed  to  percolate  through  the 
land  without  previous  treatment.  Rye-grass 
is  grown,  and  ultimately  eaten  by  cattle. 
Sewage  contains  myriads  of  ovaj  they  become 
attached  to  the  grass  and  other  green  fodder^ 
this  affects  the  cattle,  produces  measley  meat, 
and  I need  hardly  enlarge  upon  the  results  of- 
eating  it.* 

It  may,  perhaps,  seem  curious  that  I should- 
say  BO  much  about  chemical  treatment,  whem 
the  special  subject  of  my  paper  is  electro- 
lytical;  but  electrolysis  is  nothing  more  than  a 
chemical  action  produced  by  an  electric  current. 

It  is  quite  ten  years  since  I carried  out  my 
first  experiments  in  electrolysis,  but  in  those- 
days  the  available  electric  apparatus  had  not» 
attained  such  completeness  as  we  now  have  in. 
it.  I first  of  all  wish  to  remove  an  impression 
which,  I have  been  given  to  understand,  ia 
lurking  in  some  minds — that  it  is  impossible  to 
electrically  decompose  pure  water.  Water  ia 
easily  decomposed,  provided  the  current  of 
electricity  is  of  such  intensity  that  it  cam 
overcome  the  resistance.  Nicholson  Carlisle, 
decomposed  water  in  the  year  18U0.  The. 


NaSTBS  op  SCBSTAWCXe. 


Sulphate  of  iron 

Chlorine  

Powilered  i-hnn-oal 
Chlorine  anil  vhloride  of  lime 

Saiul  

Sulphate  of  iron 

Chloride  of  soda 

Waste  chloride  of  mangaueso 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Animul  charcoal 

teat 

Charcoal  and  calcined  miirl  or  river  mud 
Sulphates  of  iron  and  zinc  ivitb  tan  and  tar 
Earth,  lime  and  waste  substances  


Metallic  oxides  and  carbon 

Chloride  of  zinr; 

Schist  coke  

Trade  refuse,  charcoal,  and  ashes 

Powdered  lignite 

Impure  alum 


Sulphate  of  zi 
Persulphate  of  ii 
Schist  coke 
Chlorides  of  iron 
Lime  and  p 


charcoal,  and  clay 


g tanks  . 


Waste  salts  of  iron,  leml,  zinc,  At-.,  with  pyroligneous  matters,  ashes,  Ac.  ... 

Pyrolignate  and  percliloride  of  irou 

Impure  chloride  of  manganese 

Dried  sea-weed,  lime,  and  sulphate  of  lime  and  zinc  

Peat  c'linrcoal  

Charcoal,  soot,  miiioral  salts,  Ac 

Spent  tan,  carbonised 

Fresh  bark,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  peat  charcoal 

M'-fallic  suli-aiilfa,  as  of  iron  nlumina,  Ac.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Milk  of  lime  and  collecting  the  deposit  

Acids  and  metallic  salts,  and  tUterations  through  charcoal,  clay,  peat,  gypsum,  I 

Lime,  sulphates  of  alumina,  and  zinc  and  charcoal  

Lime,  magnesian  earth,  sulphate  of  zinc  or  iron  and  vegetable  charcoal 
Sifted  ashes,  lireeze,  or  peat  <-hurcoal 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  potash,  alum  and  sand  with  waste  tnn,  ashes,  lime,  soot,  Ac. 
Metallic  sulphates,  metallic  chlorides,  or  charcoal  and  magnesian  salts 

Salts  produced  in  working  galvanic  batteries  

Peat  or  bog  earth  containing  suits  or  oxides  of  iron  

Peat  and  other  charcoal  and  chloride  of  sodium,  Ac 

Animal  charcoal,  alum,  carbonate  of  soda  and  gypsum 

Magnesia  ami  lime  witli  sulphurous  and  carbolic  acids 

Lime  and  linely-divided  charcoal  

Boghead  coke  

8oft  sludge  from  alum  works  with  lime  and  charcoal  

Pnut  charcoal  curbouised  with  oil  of  ritriol 

Alum  schist  or  shale,  and  other  aluminous  minerals,  with  lime  and  charcoal 

Miiugiinates  and  permanganates  

Superphosphate  of  lirao  with  magnesia  and  lime 


Deboissieu  

HaU^  

E.stienue  

Giraud 

Gu3’tou  Morveau 

Chaumette  

Duprat 

Briant 

Labarraque  

Payen  and  Chevalier... 

Siret  

Frigerio 

Guibourt  unii  Sanson.,, 

Pottevin  

Siret  

Eoasier 

D’Arcet  

Krafft  and  Suequet  ... 
SirWm.  Burnett 

Hompeseh  

Albert 

Jourdan 

Siret  

Gagnage  and  Eegoault 
Burciunet  ... 

Du  Boissou  

Dubois 

Higgs  

Ledoyen  

EUertnan  

Salman 

Eogers 

Tarling 

Browne ...  

Wicksteed  

Dover 

Stotbert 

Gilbee 

Perka  

Piuel  

Herapath  

Derim 


Din 


dale 


Maepherson 

Manning  

Smith  aud  McDougall 

Wicksteed  

Herapath  

Manning  

Longmuid  

Manning 

Condy  

Blyth  


1702 

17S5 

1802 

1805 

1805 

1816 

1818 

1821 

1824 

1825 
1827 
1829 
1833 

1836 

1837 
1837 
18-10 
18-10 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 
1843 
IS-tl 
1816 

1815 

1816 
18-16 
1847 
1847 
1817 

1847 

1848 
18-48 
1343 
1850 
1850 

1850 

1851 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1852 
1863 

1863 

1853 
1853 
1853 

1853 

1854 
1854 
185-1 

1864 
1355 
1866 
1857 
1868 


To  this  list  may  be  added  others  containing 
combinations  of  the  above,  ringing  the  changes 
upon  iron,  lime,  alnmina,  &c.,  which  illustrate 
the  reckless  way  in  which  inventors  endeavonr 
to  apply  their  knowledge  without  first  ascer- 
taining what  has  been  previously  done  in  the 
matter,  and  bow  far  it  has  been  found  to  be 
successful. 

In  the  year  1844,  lime,  mixed  with  water, 
was  used  for  the  precipitation  of  sewage.  The 
sewage  precipitate  was  called  sewage  gnano, 
aud,  to  cat  a long  story  short,  it  was  found 
that  the  product  had  little  or  no  agricultural 
value.  The  late  Dr.  Letheby  (whose  pupil  I 
was),  in  the  year  1857  recommended  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  adopt  the 
lime  process  to  precipitate  the  sewage  of 
London.  He  also  suggested  that  sulphate  of 
iron  might  be  tried.  In  this  short  paper  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  criticise  the  many  processes 


• A paper  by  Mr.  W’illiam  Webster,  F.C.S.,  read  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Aseociabion  of  Municipal  and 
Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  as  elaewhero  mentioned. 


decomposing  effects  produced  are  precisely  in. 
accordance  with  the  chemical  equivalents  of 
the  substances  electrolysed;  for  instance,  the 
same  amount  of  electricity  that  would  reduce 
56  parts  of  iron  from  its  solution,  would 
reduce  207  parts  of  lead,  or  16  parts  o£ 
oxygen,  &c.,  &«.  This  is  practically  the. 

explanation  of  the  whole  system ; for  the 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  sewage 
when  it  is  electrolysed  depend  chiefly  on  the 
well-known  facts  that  water  and  sodium, 
magnesium,  and  other  chlorides  (which  are 
always  present  in  sewage)  are  split  up  into 
their  constituent  parts.  Thus,  we  have  at  the- 
positive  pole  chlorine  and  oxygen  set  free,  and 
these  elements  are  liberated  in  a nascent  state, 
a condition  in  which  they  are  intensely  active,, 
so  that  the  organic  matter  in  the  sewage  is. 
rapidly  oxydised  and  borne  up  to  innocuous 

* It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  was 
strongly  questioned  by  Mr.  Straeban,  of  Chelsea.  Mr. 
Webster  said  his  assertion  was  based  on  the  statements  c£ 
eminent  chemists. 
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THE  DUDLEY  MEMORIAL,  WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL.— Mr.  James  Forsyth.  Sculptor. 
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TOMB  OF  LORD  HENRY  MARNEY,  LAYER  MARNEY  CHURCH,  ESSEX. 

Fkom  a Drawing  av  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Mitchell,  A.R.I.B.A. 
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A CORNER  OF  ELY  CATHEDRAL. — I’kom  a Drawing  dv  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Mitchell,  A.R.LB.A. 
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LEOPARD  CARVED  IN  OAK  IN  THE  CHURCH 
LAYER  MARNEY. 


SKETCHES  AT  AND  NEAR  LAYER  MARNEY,  ES3EX.-By  Mr,  Arnold  B.  Mitchell,  A.R,I.B,A. 
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compounds.  So  rapid  is  this  action  that  I will 
now  act  on  a littlo  Crossness  sewage,  and 
produce  a disinfecting  liquid,  which  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  hypo-chlorous  acid,  the 
strongest  oxydising  agent  that  is  known.  To 
obtain  this  quickly  I mast  separate  the  posi- 
tive action  from  the  negative  by  a porous 
diaphragm.  At  the  negative  pole  I obtain 
ammonia,  potass,  soda,  magnesia,  &c.  So 
strong  is  the  action  of  oxide  of  chlorine  that  I 
have  found  no  pressed  carbon  plates  would 
stand  its  action.  I am  therefore  compelled  in 
practice  to  use  cut  carbon  or  coke.  (Demon- 
stration made.) 

It  was  this  fact  that  made  me  investigate  the 
cost,  and  the  result  was,  knowing  that  iron 
salts  were  of  great  use  in  precipitating  organic 
matter  in  solution,  that  I experimented  with  iron 
electrodes,  for  the  oxydising  acids  produced  by 
this  action  being  probably  lUO  times  more  active 
than  any  acids  pi’Oduced  by  chemical  processes 
alone,  it  necessarily  followed  that  the  iron  salt 
produced  must  have  similar  properties.  The 
nascent  chlorine  and  oxygen  generated  partly 
unite,  and,  with  the  water,  form  hypo-chlorous 
acid;  the  positive  iron  plate  being  attacked, 
and  ferrous  hypo-chlorite  formed;  but  a portion 
of  the  hypo-chlorous  acid  attacks  the  organic 
matter,  for  it  is  well  known  that  putrefying 
sewage  has  a strong  affinity  for  oxygen. 

To  still  further  strengthen  this  action,  I have 
lumps  of  carbon  cast  into  the  iron  plates,  thus 
securing  a supply  of  the  before-mentioned  acid. 

The  iron  plates  are  common  casts  ran  direct 
from  the  furnace  into  this  form  instead  of  pigs, 
and  are  used  for  the  positive  poles,  the  nega- 
tive plates  being  thin  rolled  sheet.  The  posi- 
tive plates  are  gradually  acted  on  by  the  acids 
produced,  but  the  negative  plates  are  not  acted 
on,  and  will  remain  in  the  same  condition  for 
years ; this  is  so  well  known  that  I need 
not  enlarge  upon  it.  I have  estimated 
that  the  waste  of  iron  at  the  positive 
pole  is  about  1 gr.  per  gallon,  but,  of 
course,  this  entirely  depends  upon  the  electric 
current  used.  The  hypo-chlorite  of  iron  formed 
at  the  positive  pole  is  acted  on  by  the  free 
ammonia,  sodium,  potassium,  and  magnesium 
hydrates,  and  the  ferrous  hydrated  oxide  pre- 
cipitated. This  particular  oxide  of  iron  has  the 
property  of  combining  with  organic  matter,  and 
it  is  a peculiarity  of  this  salt  to  take  a white 
hue,  and  then  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
to  become  green,  and  ultimately  an  ochiey  red 
colour. 

This  action  can  be  scon  almost  daily  in  any 
dye-house  during  the  dyeing  of  buffs.  The 
cotton  goods  (representing  organic  matter)  are 
dipped  into  an  iron  solution,  and  then  passed 
through  an  alkaline  bath;  the  shade  is  green, 
but  slight  exposure  to  the  air  produces  the 
buff  colour,  the  oxide  of  iron  being  pre- 
cipitated within  the  fibres  of  the  cotton.  The 
ferrous  hydrated  or  protoxide  of  iron  is  so 
beautifully  precipitated,  one  may  say,  in  its 
most  active  condition  by  this  electrolytic  pro- 
cess, that  it  takes  up  more  organic  matter  than 
if  precipitated  chemically,  for  by  chemical  pre. 
cipitation  the  iron  oxide  carries  a large  part  of 
the  suspended  matter  in  the  sewage  with  it, 
but  only  traces  of  the  dissolved  organio  matter. 
In  the  electrical  process  the  whole  of  the 
matter  suspended  is  carried  with  the  oxide  of 
iron,  together  with  a considerable  portion  of 
the  organic  matter  in  solution,  and  if  necessary, 
the  whole  of  the  soluble  organic  matter  can  be 
oxydised.  The  precipitate  itself  is  carried  to 
the  surface  by  the  numerous  bubbles  of 
hydrogen  issuing  from  the  negative  pole,  and 
the  effluent  may  he  run  off  quite  clear  from 
below,  or  may  be  run  with  the  precipitate  into 
settling  tanks,  where  the  deposit  will  take 
place  in  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  ; the  pre- 
cipitate, being  exceedingly  flooculent,  subsides 
readily.  The  sludge  formed  does  not  hold  so 
much  water  as  by  chemical  process,  and  presses 
without  any  addition  of  lime.  The  effluent  is 
less  alkaline  than  the  natural  sewage,  and,  if 
necessary,  can  ho  rendered  neutral  by  passing 
through  coke  filters  arranged  in  such  a way 
that  the  electric  current  can  be  applied,  thus 
farther  purifying  the  effluent  and  delivering  it 
in  such  a state  that,  personally,  I should  have 
no  objection  in  drinking  it.  The  reason  of  the 
alkalinity  being  reduced  is  that  a small  quantity 
of  free  ammonia  is  carried  off  with  the  hydrogen 
gas  at  the  negative  pole,  and  also  by  the 
formation  of  hypo-chlorous  acid.  It  is  by 
means  of  this  coke  filter  that  potable  water  can 
be  purified  either  on  a large  or  small  scale,  and 
the  treated  sewage  is  not  liable  to  secondary 
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fermentation,  nor  does  it  form  a precipitate 
when  mixed  with  ordinary  river  water.  The 
chlorides  are  slightly  diminished  in  quantity, 
owing  to  the  escape  of  nascent  chlorine  at  the 
positive  pole.  The  amount  of  soluble  mineral 
matter  is  not  increased  in  quantity,  as  in 
ordinary  precipitating  processes. 

The  chloride  of  lime  of  commerce  is  really 
hypo-chlorite  of  lime.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  hypo-chlorous  acid  may  possibly  be  as 
objectionable  in  its  after  effects  as  the  salts  of 
lime  ; but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  hypo-chlorous 
acid  is  an  unstable  compound,  which,  having 
delivered  up  its  oxygen  in  o.xydising  organic 
matter,  changes  into  hydro-chloric  acid,  which 
neutralises  the  alkalinity  of  the  sewage. 

As  I have  already  demonstrated  that  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  can  be  obtained  in  quantities  by 
means  of  a porous  cell  enclosing  positive  pole, 
so  likewise  by  enclosing  the  'negative  pole  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  &c.,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  raw  sewage. 

I have  brought  with  me  a weak  solution  of 
the  disinfecting  fluid  obtained  from  sewage 
twelve  months  ago ; also  a sample  of  an  effluent 
eight  months  old.  I have  shown  that  the 
sewage  can  be  purified  to  any  extent,  even  to 
conversion  into  a disinfectant ; it  therefore  only 
remains  for  me  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
cost,  which  I will  do  as  briefly  as  possible,  and 
it  is  just  as  well  to  mention  that  this  will  be 
partly  ruled  by  the  particular  state  of  purity 
you  require  in  your  effluent. 

The  chief  expense  is  the  engine  power.  My 
experience  up  to  the  present  time  is  limited  to 
treatment  of  about  100  gallons  of  sewage  at  any 
one  time  ; and  from  a large  number  of  experi- 
ments I found  it  would  be  possible  to  treat  this 
quantity  with  about  one-third  h.p. ; the  dynamo 
and  engine  were  unsuitable  for  my  experiments, 
as  the  dynamo  was  only  fit  for  electric  lighting, 
and  the  engine  tweuty-five  years  old — without 
a governor;  I should,  therefore,  prefer  to  think 
the  h.p.  over-estimated.  The  time  occupied  in 
treating  every  100  gallons  varies  from  five  to 
ten  minutes.  The  consumption  of  iron  was 
one  grain  per  gallon ; the  cost  of  this  is  easily 
estimated  when  one  knows  the  market  price  of 
pig-iron.  By  kind  permission  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  "Works,  I have  erected  works 
at  my  own  expense  at  the  Crossness  Outfall  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  treat  sewage  at  the  rate 
of  one  million  gallons  per  diem,  as  I have 
sufficient  confidence  in  this  process  to  risk  the 
large  outlay  entailed.  Tor  this  I have  had  an 
Edison-Hopkinson  dynamo  specially  constructed, 
giving  an  output  of  1,6U0  amperes  and  twenty 
volts. 

Unfortunately,  the  electrical  portion  of  the 
works  is  not  yet  completed,  or  I should  have 
hoped  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inviting  you 
to  inspect  them. 

The  question  of  cost  resolves  itself  into  this  : 
The  more  iron  plates  yon  introduce  into  the 
system  the  greater  the  surface,  and  the  lower 
the  resistance;  consequently,  the  less  h.p. 
required.  The  increase  of  the  iron  plates  is 
only  an  increase  of  prime  cost,  and  does  not 
mean  a greater  waste  of  iron ; this  means  a 
saving  of  labour,  as  the  more  iron  originally 
used  the  less  frequently  it  would  require 
renewal. 


Ilhtsfratioits. 

TOMB  OF  LORD  HENRY  MARNEY,  AT 
LAYER  MARNEY  CHURCH. 

OME  references  to  this  terra-cotta  tomb 
will  be  found  in  our  account  of  the 
Architectural  Association’s  excursion 
on  Saturday  last  (see  p.  41). 


A CORNER  OF  ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

This  illustration  shows  the  interior  of  one  of 
the  small  western  transepts,  as  they  may  be 
called,  though  they  are  hardly  transepts  in  the 
strict  sense,  which  give  importance  to  the 
western  faqade  of  Ely.  The  lower  work  is  of 
transitional  character,  with  the  interesting 
amhes  which  have  been  sometimes  considered 
(though,  we  think,  erroneously)  to  have  given 
the  suggestion  of  the  pointed  arch.  The  later 
work  above  is  marked  by  the  wall-arcades  of 
trefoiled  arches. 

The  illustration  is  from  a drawing  by  Mr. 
Arnold  B.  Mitchell. 
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I hope  to  prove  that  by  using  positive  plates. 
1 in.  thick  their  duration  will  be  from  five  to 
ten  years.  If  the  proportion  of  one-third  h.p.  to 
100  gallons  in  ten  minutes  holds  good,  as  I am 
inclined  to  think  it  will,  then  25  actual  h.p. 
would  be  capable  of  purifying  1,080,000- 
gallons  of  sewage  in  twenty-four  hours.  I 
should  much  have  liked  to  have  gone  into 
more  minute  details  connected  with  these 
experimental  tests,  but  until  I have  verified 
the  present  results  on  a practical  working  scale, 
I feel  it  would  be  premature  to  quote  figures. 

Appended  are  the  results  of  a few  analyses 
of  sewage  before  and  after  treatment : — 
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CANAL  WATER  CONTAMINATED  WITH  SEWAGE. 
LABORATORY  EXPERIMENTS. 

Carbon  Plates. — Average  of  Forty  Analyses, 

Free  Albumenoid 

Ammonia.  Ammonia. 

Before  treatment •073  '037 

After  treatment  '063  '014 

Iron  and  Carbon  Plates. — Average  Result  of  Five-- 
Analyses  of  Sewage, 

Before  treatment •431 

After  treatment  — — - •OS 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  LATE  EARL 
DUDLEY. 

We  gave  a pretty  full  description  of  this- 
monument  in  the  Builder  for  June  9th  of  this- 
year,  page  420.  We  now  give  an  illustration 
from  a photograph.  The  monument  is  designed, 
both  the  figure  and  the  substructure,  by  Mr. 
James  Forsyth,  and  was  executed  at  his  studio. 
The  figure  is  in  white  statuary  marble,  the 
decorative  carving  on  the  pedestal  of  alabaster, 
and  the  plinth  of  red  granite.  The  monument 
is  placed  between  two  piers  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Lady  Chapel  in  Worcester  Cathedral. 


SKETCHES  AT  AND  NEAR  LAYER 
MARNEY,  ESSEX. 

The  porch  of  Feering  Church,  and  the  other 
sketches  on  the  same  page,  are  referred  to  in 
our  account  (on  p.  41)  of  the  recent  visit  of  the. 
Architectural  Association  to  Layer  Marney. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  HOUSE,  EASTCHEAP. 
This  block  of  offices  occupies  some  10,000 
superficial  feet,  and  has  a frontage  of  about 
100  ft.  to  Eastcheap,  and  a frontage  to  George- 
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lauo  of  similar  extent,  with  two  interior  areas 
^ach  about  30  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  buildings  com- 
prise sub-basement,  i)asemont,  and  ground-floor, 
and  five  other  floors  over.  The  construction 
•throughout  is  of  a very  massive  and  elaborate 
character.  The  elevation  ia  in  Portland  and 
Beer  stones.  The  contractors  were  ilossis. 
Perry  & Oo.,  and  the  architect  Mr.  Delissa 
Joseph. 


OLD  COTTAOE  AKCHITECTURE.— 11. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  old  cottages 
which  I have  ascribed  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  centnry,  I may  cite  the  Statute  of 
Elizabeth,  A.D.  1589,  which  states  its  object 
to  be  “ for  avoiding  of  the  great  inconveniences 
which  are  found  by  experience  to  growe  by  the 
•erectinge  and  buyidinge  of  great  nombera  and 
multitude  of  Cotages  which  are  daylie  more 
and  more  increased  in  manye  parts  of  this 
realme.”  The  Act  goes  on  to  say  that  no  one  . 
ia  to  build  or  convert  buildings  into  cottages 
without  setting  apart  at  the  least  four  acres  of 
•ground  to  each.  It  excepts  from  this  rule 
towns,  mines,  and  factories,  and  cottages  for 
•seafaring  folk,  under-keepers  and  others,  and 
also  forbids  the  occupation  of  any  cottage  by 
more  than  one  family. 

An  Act  with  some  bearing  on  the  subject  ia 
^hat  of  Henry  VTI.,  A.D.  1489,  “ against  pulling 
down  of  towns.” 

This  was  directed  against  the  wholesale 
Jeatruction  of  tenements  consequent  on  the 
throwing  of  many  parts  of  the  country  into 
•pasture,  and  enacts  that  no  house  customarily 
let  with  twenty  acres  shall  be  pulled  down,  but 
on  the  contrary  gives  special  directions  for  its 
repair  when  necessary,  under  the  king’s  direc- 
tion in  default  of  the  owner’s.  This  Act  was 
probably  not  much  needed  in  this  particular 
part  of  the  country,  but  gives  an  idea  of  the 
•class  of  house  then  existing. 

The  Act  of  Elizabeth  shows  not  only  that 
cottage  building  was  going  on  briskly,  but  that, 
just  as  still  happens,  old  buildings  were  being 
turned  into  cottages  as  they  fell  out  of  use, 
owing  to  the  erection  of  new  houses  of  impor- 
tance. 

The  roofing  material  is  generally  tile,  but  on 
the  borders  of  Suffolk,  as  at  Alfold,  stone  slates 
are  commonly  used,  and  in  buildings  of  impor- 
tance these  are  found  further  up  in  the  county. 
Probably  thatch  was  largely  used  before  tiles, 
<V8  was  commonly  and  is  still  the  case  in  Kent, 
and  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  oldest 
•cottages  in  Sussex. 

Brick  and  tile  making  began  to  be  general 
-early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  very  pro- 
bably it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth  that 
-tiles  were  cheap  enough  to  supplant  thatch. 

The  Horsham,  or  stone  slates,  are  possibly 
an  some  cases  as  originally  put  on.  Probably 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  original  tile  roof, 
as  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  laths,  the  tiles 
have  in  most  cases  been  relaid. 

The  lath  used  was  and  is  of  heart  of  oak, 
which  would  probably  be  still  in  good  condition 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  splitting  of  the  lath 
by,  and  corrosion  of,  the  iron  nails.  It  is  a 
common  thing,  in  stripping  an  old  roof,  to  find 
the  whole  of  the  laths  detached  from  the  rafters, 
and  the  tiling  only  kept  in  its  place  by  its  own 
weight.  The  pins  were  of  hazel  or  willow,  but 
the  delight  of  the  tiler  was  to  get  hold  of  an 
old  elder  stump,  which  was  supposed  to  make 
the  most  durable  pins  of  all.  I have  known 
all  these  woods  used,  though  deal  has  generally 
supplanted  them,  and  is  in  its  turn  replaced  by 
iron. 

The  making  of  tile  pins  was  valued  by  the 
bricklayer  as  a usefnl  occupation  for  winter. 

In  speaking  of  the  date  of  weather  tiling  in 
my  last  paper  (seo  Builder,  p.  10,  ante),  I forgot 
how  far  we  were  advanced  in  this  centnry  j it 
would  probably  be  safer  to  give  a margin  of 
•date  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
though  undoubtedly  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
it  has  been  done  within  the  last  hundred  years. 

Of  the  present  illustrations,  that  of  Alfold 
House  represents  a building  of  some  importance. 
The  tradition  is,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  that 
a second  return-wing  has  been  pulled  down,  but 
there  seems  no  ground  for  this.  The  L shape 
is  an  ordinary  one.  The  doorway  led  into  a 
part  of  the  hall  cut  off  by  the  screen  from  the 
main  hall,  and  the  private  rooms  were  in  the 
retnrn-wing. 

The  beams  of  this  honse  are  of  very  good 
workmanship,  and,  where  the  whitewash  has 
flaked  off,  show  the  original  distemper-colour 
with,  floral  patterns  with  which  they,  as  well  as 


the  doors,  were  covered.  This  was  an  un- 
usually perfect  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
oak  was  commonly  treated  originally,  and  would 
well  repay  careful  examination  if  ib  be  still  in 
the  state  in  which  I saw  it  some  years  ago. 

Planks  Farm  and  a house  on  Shamley-green 
have  similar  tracery  bargeboards  of  more 
elaborate  character  than  usual,  and  are  pro- 
bably fifteenth  century  work. 

I have  drawn  the  old  gable  at  Sliamley-green 
in  its  proper  position,  but  by  the  unfortunate 
neglect  to  jack  up  one  corner  when  it  was 
repaired,  it  is  curiously  and  unpleasantly  out  of 
the  level. 

The  view  at  Bramley  in  tho  inside  of  a 
cramped  court,  shows  what  was  the  porch  of  a 
house  of  some  importance.  The  door-posts  are 
^“oiilded,  with  characteristic  Tndor  stops. 
The  “circle”  frame-work  is  found  at  Taugley 
Manor  and  Gomshall  close  by,  and  is  as 
elaborate  as  any  in  use  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  jj, 


SANITARY  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN: 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  _12th  inst.,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  Albemarle-atreet,  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.,  occupying  the  chair.  Amongst 
those  present  were  Inspector- General  R.  Law- 
son,  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Symons,  F.R.S.,  Justice  H.  C.  Cunniughara, 
Professor  W.  H.  Corfield,  Major  Flow-er,  Mr. 
Rogers  Field,  Dr.  Danford  Thomas,  and  other 
gentlemen. 

Ihe  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
claimed  in  behalf  of  the  Sanitary  Institute 
and  other  allied  institutions  that  good  work  had 
been  achieved.  He  claimed  for  them  a large 
proportion  of  the  reduced  death-rate  of  the 
metropolis,  which  had  been  got  down  now  to 
1-4  per  thousand ; while  in  places  which  were 
undistinguished  by  the  same  sort  of  work  the 
death-rate  remained  unaffected,  some  of  them 
having  a death-rate  double  that  of  London. 
The  death-rate  of  Paris  was  27  per  thousand, 
that  of  Vienna  30  per  thousand,  that  of 
St.  Petersburg  -iO  per  thousand,  while  the 
general  death-rate  of  the  United  States  was 
47  per  thousand.  He  attributed  the  reduction 
which  had  been  achieved  in  the  death-rate  of 
London  to  sanitary  work.  Mr.  Chadwick  con- 
cluded by  calling  upon  tho  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  judges,  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  to  read 
the  report  of  the  judges  on  the  award  of  prizes 
at  the  Bolton  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Rogers  Field  accordingly  read  tho  report, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : — 

“We,  the  undersigned,  the  Judges  appointed  Ity  the 
Council,  Leg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  Council  the  fol- 
Iiming  distnlmtion  of  Medals  and  Special  Certilicates,  and 
of  Certificates  of  Merit. 

Exhiliits  which  have  already  received  Medals  at  the  pre- 
vious Exhibitions  of  the  Iiistituto  aro  excluded  from 
awards  of  Medals,  hut  those  Exhibits  to  which  ii  second 
Medal  would  otherHise  be  awarded  receive  Special  Certili- 
cates,  and  these  are  distinguished  in  the  following  list  by 
asterisks. 

Medals  xxd  Special  CEaTiFicAiBs. 

ClMst  I. — Consfruction  and  Machinery. 

•Doultoii  & Co.,  Lambeth,  for  Peto  Fireproof  Flooring. 
•Grcenall  i Co.,  Manchester,  for  Steam  Washer 
Manlove,  AllioLt,  Fryer,  & Co.,  Nottingham. 'for  John- 
ston’s Dryer. 

Cla/m  Il.—Sticerage  and  Water  Supply. 
•Doiilton  & Co.,  Lamlieth,  for  Self-adjusting  Joint  for 
Stoneware  Pipes. 

•Heap's  Dry  Closet  Co.,  Manchester,  for  Dry  Earth  Closet 
without  Separator, 

International  Water  and  Sewage  Purificution  Co.,  Londou 
for  Material  for  Filtering  "VVator.  ’ 

•Morrell’s  Sauitary  Company,  Mauuhoater,  for  Murrell’s 
Cinder  Sifting  Ash  Closet. 

•White,  M.  P.,  & Co.,  London,  for  NichoUs's  Soot  and 
Salt  Closet. 


Clats  Ill.—Heating,  Lighting,  and  Ventilating. 
Bennis,  E.,  Bolton,  for  Smoke  Preventing  Mechanical 
Stoker  and  Camel  Furnace. 

Elliott,  Edminsou,  & Olney,  Manchoater,  for  Welsbach’s 
Incandescent  Gas  Burner. 

•Kirkham,  J.  & W.,  Bolton,  for  the  Blackman  Air  Pro- 
peller. 

Vicars,  I.  &T.,  Liverpool  and  Londou,  for  Mechanical 
Smoke  Preventing  Stoker  and  Furuaco. 


Clats  IV.—Penonal  Hygiene,  Foods,  Filter!,  and 
Disin/ectantt. 


•Manlove,  AlUott,  Fryer,  & Co.,  Nottingham,  for  Wash 
ingtou  Lyou’s  Steam  Disinfector. 

Class  T . — Miscellaneous  Articles  o/*  SanifaT^  Tnterest 
not  included  in  the  abooe  Ctasees. 


Galloway,  J.,  Bolton,  for  “ Lightning  ’’  Fire  Extincteur. 
Haslam,  J,,  Bolton,  for  “Reality  ’’  Hand  Fire  Extincteur, 
Xoviboud,  J.  W.,  Salisbury,  for  Tintometer, 


Cebtificates  or  Msbit. 

Class  I.  —CoHstruction  aud  Machinery. 

Gregaon,  J.,  Bolton,  for  Removable  Rain-water  Pipe. 
Hindle  Norton,  & Co.,  Oldliam,  for  “ Acme”  Door-Check 
and  Spring. 

Sanitary  Dry  Lime  Co.,  Bootle,  for  Sanitary  Dry  Lime.* 
Ihompsoii,  H.  A;  Co.,  Loudon,  tor  Magnetic  Oxide  Paint.f 
Wright  & Co.,  Loudon,  for  Fireproof  Fixing  Blocks. 

Class  II. — Sewerage  and  Waier  Supply 
Cuerdeu,  K.,  Bolton,  for  Morrison’s  Spray  Lavatory, 
Cuerden,  R.,  Bolton,  for  Shanks’s  “ Imperial  ” Lavatory. 
Cuerdeu,  K.,  Bolton,  for  Shanlca’s  “Reliable”  Water- 
waste  Preventer. 

Cuerden,  R.,  Bolton,  for  Shanks’s  “Tubal”  Wash^Dot 
Closet. 

Doulton  & Co.,  Lambeth,  for  Stoneware  Safety  Pipes,  in 
Long  Lengths. 

Doulton  ii  Co.,  Lumbelh,  for  Improved  Siphon  Flush 
Tank. 

Parkinson,  Sweaney,  & Co.,  Manchester,  for  Air-fight  Soil 
Pail,  with  Slide  Catch. 

Robertshaw,  J.,  Manchester,  for  Laws’  Pathway  Rubbish 
Receiver. ' 

Vause,  J.,  & Son,  Bolton,  for  Cast-iron  smooth  Bore 
Drain  Pipes  and  Fittings. 

Vause,  .J.,  li  Son,  Boltou,  for  Craig's  White  Enamelled 
Sinks. 

Vause,  J.,  li  Son,  Bolton,  for  Rufford's  Enamelled  Fire- 
clay Bath. 

Vau.se,  J.,  4i  Son,  Bolton,  for  Shanks’s  “Imperial” 
Lavatory. 

Vause,  J.,  & Son,  Bolton,  for  Shanks’s  “Reliable  ” Water- 
waste  Preventer. 

Vause,  J.,  & Son,  Bolton,  for  Shanks’s  “Tubal”  Wash- 
out  Closet. 

Vause,  J.,  & Son,  Bolton,  for  Shanks's  Urinal  with  Tilting 
Flusher. 

Vause,  J.,  & Son,  BnUoii,  for  Shanks’s  Wash-out  Closet 
aud  Cistern  combined,  for  Country  Use. 

"WTiite,  W.  P.,  & Co.,  London,  for  Nicliolls’s  Soot  and  Suit 
Urinal. 

Class  III, — Heating,  Lighting,  and  Venfilaiing. 
Control  Air  Propeller  Company,  Bolton,  for  Humidifier 
and  Air  Inlet. 

Elliott,  Edmiuson  i;  Olncy,  Manchester,  for  “National” 
Kitciheii  Range. 

Hancock,  F.  A:  C.,  Dudley,  for  New  Cooker  and  Steamer. 
Hargreaves  Ac  Bardsley,  Oldham,  fur  “Eclipse”  G.as 
Governor. 

Maritime  and  General  Improvement  Company,  London, 
for  Portable  Electric  Glow  Lamp. 

Stott  A Co.,  Miincliestcr,  for  Combined  Gas  Governor  and 
Cut-off  Valve. 

Wilson,  Charles,  & Son,  Leeds,  for  Open  Gas  Fire. 

AVilson,  Charles,  i Son,  Leeds,  for  Gas  Kettle. 

Claes  IV. — Personal  Hygiene,  Foods,  Filters,  and 
Histnj'ectanis, 

Calvert,  F.  C.,  & Co.,  Manelioster,  for  Soluble  70  per  cent. 
Carbolic  Acid. 

Hembry  & Co.,  Manchester  and  Loudon,  for  “Through- 
colour”  Linoleum. 

Morrell’s  Sanitary  Company,  Manchester,  for  Cinder-Sift- 
ing Dustbin. 

Peck,  J.  H.,  Ac  Co.,  Wigan,  for  Ambulanco  Stretcher  for 
Use  in  Mines. 

The  following,  which  have  gained  awards  at  previoas 
exhibitions,  are  now  so  well  known,  and  their  merits  are  so 
fully  appreciated,  that  the  judges  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  make  any  further  award  to  them Mould's  Earth- 
Closet,  Calvert's  Pure  Carbolic  Acid,  Potts’s  Edinburgh 
Sew  er  Trap,  Buchan's  Diseonncctiug  Trap,  Buchan’s  Acoess 
Pipe,  Stott's  Mercury  Gus  Governor. 

Wo  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  recommend  tho  award 
of  tho  Richardson  Modal. 

Tho  report  is  signed  by  Mr.  Rogers  Field, 
B.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.  (chairman  of  the  judges)  ; Mr. 
A.  Wynter  Blyth,  M.R.C.S. ; Prof.  VV.  H.  Cor- 
field, M.A.,  M.D. ; Mr.  W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  F.L.S., 
F.G.S. ; Mr.  Baldwin  Latliiini.  M.Inst.C.E.; 
Mr.  Henry  Law,  M.Inst.C.E.;  Prof.  T.  Hayter 
Lewis,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.. ; Mr.  Louis  Parkes, 
M.D. ; Mr.  J.  Wallace  Peggs,  A.M.Inst.  C.E.; 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  F.R.I.B.A. 

The  Chairman  then  distributed  the  awards  as 
the  names  were  read  out,  and  in  doing  so  he 
commented  upon  the  very  important  progress 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Messrs.  Doulton, 
their  manufactures  especially  denoting  great 
progress  in  sanitation.  Some  decisions  hatl 
yet  to  bo  received  in  respect  of  the  advance  in 
economy  of  cooking  by  gas  instead  of  by  wild 
flame.  He  was  assured  that  offers  were  now 
being  made  to  manufacturers  in  Manchester  to 
do  the  work  of  the  steam-engine  by  gas  at  two- 
thirds  of  the  price  of  the  present  wild  flame. 
If  that  could  be  accomplished,  away  would  go 
tho  smoke,  and  down  would  come  the  tall  chim- 
neys, aud  that  would  enormously  facilitate  the 
sanitation  of  the  metropolis  and  other  places 
where  manufactures  wore  carried  On.  At  one 
place  in  America  all  the  engines  were  now 
worked  by  gas  instead  of  steam,  it  being  found 
more  economical. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  then  delivered 
an  address  on  “ The  Storage  of  Life  as  a 
Sanitary  Study.”  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  the  address  ; — 

Dr.  Richardson  opened  by  referring  to 
instances  of  long  life  in  the  lower  animals  and 
in  man.  These,  by  some  peculiar  process  as 
yet  but  little  investigated,  hold  life  as  a long 
possession,  and  to  this  faculty  ho  applied  thw 


• These  were  exhibited  at  York,  but  tbo  testing  was  not 
completed  in  time  for  the  last  report. 

t This  was  exhibited  at  Leicester,  but  the  testing  was  not 
completed  in  time  for  the  last  report. 
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terra  “the  storage  of  life,”  speaking  with  special 
i regard  to  human  life,  because  up  to  this  time 
the  sanitary  question  is  confined  chiefly  to 
members  of  the  human  family,  and  because  the 
I storage  of  life,  by  aid  of  sanitation  in  that 
family,  opens  up  for  sanitarians  a wide  field  for 
j investigation  and  labour.  The  problem  placed 
I before  the  society  was  then  shortly  stated  as 
follows : — Certain  proofs  of  the  power  of  the 
I human  body  to  lay  or  store  up  life  to  a prolonged 
I period  are  admitted.  What  are  the  conditions 
I which  favour  such  storage,  and  how  can  we 
I promote  such  conditions  ? The  conditions  were 
next  stated,  in  the  following  order ; — 

I (1).  Hereditary  qualification.  (2).  The  virtue 
! of  continency.  (3).  llaintenance  of  balance  of 
bodily  functions.  (4).  Perfect  temperance.  (5). 
,)  Purity  from  implanted  or  acquired  diseases. 
These  were  then  taken  up  seriatim,  the  influence 
of  heredity  having  the  first  place.  Many  details 
j of  the  effects  of  heredity  were  supplied,  amongst 
others,  that  if  the  ages  at  death,  from  natural 
I causes,  were  obtainable  of  the  parental  lives  of 
I a man  or  woman  through  three  generations,  the 
■average  of  their  ages, — the  sum  total  of  them 
I divided  by  six, — might  be  accepted  as  the  com- 

mercial value  of  the  last  life.  To  this  rule 
there  were  some  variations,  to  the  effect  that, 
I taking  the  age  of  sixty  as  a medium  point,  the 
' value  of  the  last  life  was  less  under  that  point, 
.greater  above  it.  From  this  topic  the  lecturer 
passed  to  the  study  of  temperaments  as  con- 
nected with  life  storage,  showing  that  the 
bilious  and  sanguine  temperaments  are  the  best 
I for  long  life,  the  nervous  and  the  lymphatic  the 
worst.  In  treating  on  the  virtue  of  continency 
I as  an  aid  to  long  life,  Dr.  Richardson’s  argu- 
I ment  went  completely  against  the  grosser 
advocacy  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine.  He 
I maintained  that  under  a proper  sanitary  and 
healthful  regime  there  would  be  no  danger 
of,  nor  trouble  from,  over  - population  ; that 
all  artificial  means  to  suppress  population, 
-even  if  they  succeeded  in  respect  to  reduc- 
tion of  numbers,  would  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a feeble  race,  — a process  of  bad 
, aanitation.  The  work  of  the  sanitarian,  as  it  is 
, now  in  progress,  is  the  best  calculated  to  insure 
' this  success  without  recourse  to  any  extreme  or 
■doubtful  method.  In  the  third  division  of  his 
I discourse,  the  speaker  dwelt  on  the  sustainment 
j of  balance  of  the  working  organs  of  the  body 

I as  a means  of  keeping  up  the  storage  of  life. 

A body  comparatively  weak,  but  with  all  the 
•organic  structures  in  good  balance,  is  calculated 
to  live  longer  that  a finely-made  body  with  one 
■evon  of  its  vital  organs  enfeebled  or  diseased. 
Hence  the  importance  of  proper  and  scientific 
training  of  both  mind  and  body,  training  that 
«hould  become  part  of  the  education  of  every 
child  in  every  school  in  the  land.  The  fourth 
j topic  cousidered  brought  under  consideration 
what  the  author  called  perfected  or  all- 
I round  temperance,  — temperance  in  speech, 

! action,  thought,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  eating 
and  drinking.  We  may  consider  that  whatever 
I -quickens  the  action,  of  the  heart  beyond  its 
natural  speed  and  force,  is  a stimulant ; and, 
in  proportion  to  the  unnatural  tax  inflicted  by 
it  is  a reduction  of  the  storage  of  life.  This 
was  illustrated  from  many  points  of  view,  the 
prime  lesson  advanced  being  that  every 
luxurious  mode  of  life,  like  every  fast  mode,  is 
of  a certainty  a shortener  of  the  natural  term, 
•even  in  those  who  by  the  advantage  of  belonging 
to  a long-lived  stock,  are  naturally  fitted  for 
good  storage.  All  luxuries,  therefore,  are  bad 
j for  long  life;  and  tlie  luxurious  use  of  stimu- 
' lants  of  every  kind  is  detrimental,  the  alcoholic 
atimulauts  being  without  concealment  the  most 
I injurious.  The  prevention  of  the  damaging 
diseases  formed  the  last  subject  of  study.  Here 
the  art  of  the  sanitarian  comes  into  most 
effective  play ; and  whoever  in  the  sanitary 
line  of  research  helps  to  remove  theso  impedi- 
ments by  getting  at  and  removing  their  causes, 
is  one  amongst  the  truest  friends  of  humanity, 
and  one  who  is  assisting  specially  in  the  storage 
of  life,  which  must  be  laid  up  in  the  first  and 
retained  in  the  last  stage. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  my  duty  to  move  the 
thanks  of  this  meeting  to  Dr.  Richardson  for  the 
great  and  profound  address  he  has  submitted  to 
OB  on  this  occasion.  His  address  may  well  be 
studied  by  all  sanitarians.  There  is  only  one 
point  upon  which  I would  immediately  observe, 
and  it  is  this,  that  our  science  has  so  far 
advanced  that  we  might  direct  a contract  for  the 
reduction  of  the  doath-rate.  I most  certainly 
think  that  we  might,  even  with  the  very  rudi- 
mentary advances  which  have  been  made, 


direct  a contract  for  the  advancement  of  the 
lives  of  all  here  by  some  five  years  or  more  at 
the  least.  We  know  what  may  be  done  by  what 
has  been  done  ; but  I may  just  mention  what 
has  not  been  done.  In  this  metropolis,  by 
reason  of  mistakes  of  sanitation,  ignorance,  and 
other  causes,  every  day  some  thirty  lives  are 
lost  in  London,  and  some  15,000Z.  a year  in 
money.  In  the  year  no  lees  than  30,000  lives 
are  lost  by  bad  sanitation,  by  the  maintenance 
of  bad  conditions,  and  besides  that  there  is  a 
loss  of  five  and  a half  millions  sterling  a year. 
I may  contrast  the  loss  with  the  gain  that  has 
accrued.  We  have  reduced  the  death-rate  in 
cities  and  towns  by  certainly  more  than  one- 
half,  and  there  has  been  a gain  in  life  as  well  as 
in  money.  I had  recently  the  honour  to  show 
the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany  over  some 
schools  where  children’s  diseases,  such  as 
scarlatina,  measles,  and  other  diseases,  have 
been  positively  avoided,  and  where  the  death- 
rate  of  children  has  been  redneed  to  one-third 
of  the  rate  of  the  general  population.  I take  the 
opportunity  of  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Richardson  for  his  profound  address. 

Major  Flower  said  it  was  not  often  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  a man  to  second  a proposition  of 
thanks  proposed  by  the  father  of  sanitation  to 
one  who,  like  Dr.  Richardson,  had  worked  in 
the  front  rank  of  sanitary  science.  Not  long 
ago  a modern  hero  had  taught  them  how  to  die  : 
Dr.  Richardson  had  lately  taught  them  how  to 
live.  Ho  seconded^  with  great  pleasure,  the 
vote  of  thanks  proposed  by  the  Chairman. 

The  vote  was  adopted  with  acclamation. 

Dr.  Richardson  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment, and  said  he  had  not  been  working  so 
closely  of  late  years  with  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute, bnt  had  been  connected  with  it  from  the 
starting,  and  was  always  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  placing  his  services  at  its  disposal. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  proposed,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  Field  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Chadwick  for  presiding. 

The  vote  having  been  adopted, 

The  Chairman,  in  replying,  referred  to  what 
had  been  done  in  India,  and  mentioned  that  the 
death-rate  in  the  Indian  Army  had  been  reduced 
by  sanitation,  however  imperfect,  from  67  to  49  , 
per  1,000,  and  a scheme  was  now  being  put 
forward  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  do  for  the 
civil  population  what  had  already  beeu  done  for 
the  military  population. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON: 

CLASSES  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  following  prizes  and  certificates  have  been 
awarded : — 

F-ine  Art.  — Donaldson  Silver  Modal,  E.  A. 
Runtz  of  London. — Certificate,  2.  Alan  C.  Walker 
of  Tasmania.  3 and  2nd  Prize.  Harold  R.  Luck 
of  Loudon.  — Second  Class.  B.  P.  Fletcher  of 
London,  J.  W.  Little  of  London,  P.  D.  Smith  of 
London. — Third  Glass.  M.  A.  Green  of  Bath,  E. 

A.  Williams  of  Upper  Norwood,  F.  E.  Williams 
of  London. 

Construction.  — Donaldson  Silver  Medal. 
Horace  Helsdon  of  London.  2nd  Prize.  Harold 
R.  Luck  of  London. — Certificates,  3-  Alan  C. 
Walker  of  Tasmania.  4.  Wm.  D.  Claridgo  of 
London.  5.  J.  W.  Little  of  London.  6.  J. 
Borrowmaii  of  Godaiming. — Second  Class.  A. 
W.  Came  of  St.  Agnes,  M.  A.  Green  of  Bath, 
E.  C.  Hanson  of  London,  H,  C.  Lander  of 
London. — Third  Class.  A.  Sealy-Allin  of  Co. 
Cork,  E.  Pinch  of  Roehampton,  A.  G.  Turner  of 
Anerley,  E.  A.  Williams  of  Upper  Norwood,  P. 
E.  Williams  of  London. 

Modem  Practice. — Prizes,  equal,  Gordon  P. 
G.  Hills  of  London,  Alan  C.  Walker  of 
Tasmania.^ — Certificates,  3,  equal.  Harold  R. 
Luck  of  London,  Oscar  Oertel  of  London.  5. 

B.  A.  Hellicar  of  Bromley. — Second  Class.  E.  A. 
Williams  of  Upper  Norwood. — Third  Class.  M. 
A.  Green  of  Bath,  H.  Lazareck  of  Aldershot, 
W.  W.  Wilson  of  Leytonstone. 

Professor  Roger  Smith’s  prizes  for  drawings 
illustrative  of  the  work  of  the  classes  were 
awarded  as  follows.  Fine  Art  Prize,  divided 
between  E.  A.  Rautz  and  A.  C.  Walker. 
Construction  Prize,  divided  between  John 
Borrowman  and  H.  C.  Lander. 


Land  at  Dovercourt. — On  Wednesday  next, 
July  25,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  advertisement 
columns,  Mr.  P.  C.  Kettle  will  conduct  a sale  of 
building  land  at  Dovercourt. 


THE  NATIONAL  REGISTRATION  OP 
PLUMBERS. 

Under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor  of  New- 
castle - on  - Tyne,  a largely  attended  public 
meeting  was  held  on  Monday  in  the  Council 
Chamber  “to  consider  the  registration  of 
qualified  plumbers.” 

Deputations,  in  most  cases  consisting  of  the 
Mayor,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  Town 
Clerk,  attended  from  the  Corporations  of 
Jarrow,  Gateshe.ad,  Sunderland,  North  and 
South  Shields,  Durham,  Darlington,  Stockton, 
the  Hartlepools,  Tynemouth,  Middlesbrough, 
Whitby,  Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  Kendal,  Blytb, 
and  other  places. 

Councillor  Winter  moved  “ That  a District 
Conncil  for  Northumberland,  Durham,  West- 
moreland, Cumberland,  and  North  Yorks  be 
formed  to  carry  out  the  system  of  registration 
for  that  district,  and  that  the  Council  shall 
consist  of  master  and  operative  plnmbers  and 
the  public.” 

Professor  Garnett  seconded  the  motion,  and 
gave  an  account  of  the  work  done  in  technically 
educating  plumbers ; and  said  he  was  autho- 
rised by  the  masters  and  operatives  of  the 
district  to  express  their  approval  of  the  regis- 
tration system. 

The  motion  was  nnanimously  carried. 


ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  ArchceologicaZ 
Society. — The  thirteenth  annualsummer  meeting 
of  this  Society  commenced  on  Monday  last,  in 
Gloucester,  and  was  continued  until  Thursday. 
We  defer  a more  detailed  notice  until  next 
week. 

Royal  Archchaological  Institute. — As  we  have 
already  mentioned,  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
Institute  will  be  held  this  year  at  Leamington, 
commencing  on  Tuesday,  August  7th.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  meeting  will  he  Lord  Leigh.  The 
Antiquarian  Section  will  bo  presided  over  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Hirst,  the  Historical  Section  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Hunt,  and  the  Architectural  Section  by 
the  Worshipful  Chancellor  Ferguson,  F.S.A. 
There  will  be  excui’sions  by  road  or  rail  to 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Banbury,  Broughton  Castle 
and  Church,  Shutford,  Compton  Wynyates,  Blox- 
hara,  Adderbury,  Warwick,  Guy’s  Cliff,  Eenil- 
worth,  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Baginton,  Coventry, 
Hatton,  Baddesley  Clinton,  Temple  Balsall, 
Knowle,  Solihull,  Meriden,  and  Berkeswell;  and, 
on  two  supplementary  days,  to  Leicester  and 
Melton  Mowbray. 

Surrey  Archceological  Society.  — The  annual 
excursion  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  11th 
inst.,  Ockley,  Capel,  and  Oakwood  being  visited, 
nnder  the  presidency  of  Major  Alfred  Heales, 
F.S.A.  Owing,  probably,  to  the  threatening 
weather,  there  was  a very  small  attendance, 
those  present  including  Messrs.  T.  Milboorn 
(hon.  secretary),  W.  F.  Potter,  Rntherford, 
F.S.A.,  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A.  (Guildford),  and 
others.  Conveyances  met  the  party  on  their 
arrival  at  Ockley  Station  at  12'23,  and  they 
were  driven  to  Ockley  Church,  of  which  Mr. 
Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  gave  a descrip- 
tion. He  said  there  was  no  mention  of  a 
church  in  Domesday,  and,  indeed,  the  mention 
of  Ockley  at  all  was  obscure.  The  Rector 
(Rev.  F.  P.  Du  Sautoy)  had  given  him  a 
reference,  unearthed  by  Mr.  0.  Fflahertie,  of 
Capel,  in  the  registers  of  Winchester,  of  the 
date  1336,  which  granted  a dedication  of  the 
church,  and  which  church  was  stated  to  be 
“ formerly  founded,  destroyed,  and  newly  and 
totally  restored  as,  we  understand,  from  the 
foundations.”  It  was  evident  that  the  church 
was  built  in  time  for  re-dedication  in  1336. 
Of  this  date  was,  doubtless,  the  good  window 
on  the  south  side,  which  was  really  almost  the 
only  piece  of  antiquity  in  tho  church.  During 
the  restoration,  everything  possible  "was  saved, 
by  the  care  of  the  Rector.  The  chancel  had  a 
, brick  east  wall,  and  the  porch  was  apparently 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  tower  was 
rather  a puzzle.  The  tradition  was  that  it  was 
built  to  fit  the  bells  about  1600,  but  it  was  not 
clear  that  the  four  arches  inside  were  of  the 
same  date.  On  the  whole  he  was  inclined  to 
think  the  arches  were  those  of  the  original 
central  tower  of  the  church  mentioned  as 
destroyed  in  1336,  at  which  period  the  central 
tower  was  left  at  the  west  end.  After  allusion 
to  the  registers,  which  were  nnusually  early,  Mr. 
Nevill  drew  attention  to  what  tradition  held  to 
be  the  site  of  the  Castle,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  farm  buildings  adjoining,  where  could 
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be  traced  the  moat  by  tbe  ponds  and  wbat 
seemed  to  have  been  a ditch,  and  on  two  sides 
the  stream  formed  a natural  moat.  In 
building  a wall  there  a few  years  ago  the 
workmen  came  across  a quantity  of  pottery, 
the  fragments  which  were  preserved  being 
of  a fiue  and  interesting  vessel  of  the 
Sason  date.  If  the  contemplated  removal 
of  the  society’s  museum  to  Guildford  Castle 
was  carried  out,  he  hoped  there  would  be  an 
extra  incentive  to  the  preservation  of  all  such 
interesting  memorials.  The  company  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Ockley  Court  Farm,  and  in 
one  of  the  outbuildings  Mr.  Nevill  read  a paper 
on  tbe  site  of  the  old  castle  and  the  battle  of 
Ockley  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons.  He 
described  the  course  of  the  old  Stane-street, 
and  alluded  to  the  interesting  remains  of 
ancient  camps  around  that  neighbourhood, 
dealing  more  especially  with  Thundersfield, 
which  the  late  Mr.  Godwin-Austen  thought 
might  be  one  of  the  enclosures  in  the  woods 
that  Cfcsar  described  as  held  by  the  ancient 
Britons  at  the  time  of  his  invasion,  and  they 
certainly  answered  this  description.  There  was, 
however,  no  doubt  a Roman  camp  on  Bury  Hill, 
Dorking,  as  was  shown  by  the  survival  of  the 
name  “The  Nower”  adjoining  it.  The  com- 
pany, after  luncheon,  drove  to  Oakwood  Church, 
where  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Milbourn, 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  structure.  lie 
mentioned  that  the  church  was  erected  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  Wotton,  Abinger,  Ockley, 
and  other  parishes  adjacent,  and  in  the  county 
of  Sussex.  The  tradition  was  that  the  chapel 
was  built  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  tbe  Baptist 
by  Edward  De  La  Hale,  a knight  whose  estate 
was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  built  Hale  House,  in  thankfulness 
for  his  son’s  life  being  saved  from  a wild 
boar  in  the  chase.  The  date  of  the  church  was 
about  1210  or  1220,  probably  the  latter  date, 
and  as  they  had  it  on  record  that  Edward  De  La 
Hale  was  not  buried  until  1-430,  the  church  was 
probably  founded  by  some  earlier  members  of  his 
family.  After  going  through  various  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  he  stated  that  in  1709  two 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Haynes  and  Mr.  Gongli,  sold 
the  three  bells  to  raise  the  fund  for  restora- 
tion, and  from  this  time,  and  especially  by 
John  Evelyn,  the  church  bad  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  Evelyn  family.  The  register 
began  in  1696,  when  there  was  a record  of 
its  plate,  which  was  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Evelyn  at  Wotton,  and  was  of  pewter. 
He  described  the  very  fine  brass  in  the  chancel, 
representing  a knight  in  armour  with  coat  of 
arms ; also  the  interesting  wall  paintings  dis- 
covered in  1879,  when  the  chnrch  was  restored. 
The  Vicar,  Rev.  E.  A.  Knowles,  kindly 
exhibited  tracings  of  these  to  the  company, 
and  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Chichester  (Dorking),  late 
vicar,  read  an  interesting  old  document  or  peti- 
tion, presented  to  Edward  VI.,  and  again  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  praying  for  the  opening  of  the 
church  for  worship,  it  having  been  closed  for 
some  time.  Capel  Chnrch  was  afterwards 
visited. — {Abridged  from  the  Surrey  Advertiser). 


“A  NEW  FORM  OF  DRAIN-PIPE.” 

Sir, — It  is  very  interesting  to  find  two  of  our  able 
masters  in  architectural  design  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  improving  drain-pipes.  It  is  also  curious  to 
see  how  the  two  have  both  hit  upon  the  same  style 
of  “improvement.”  The  idea  of  laying  pipes  in 
lower  and  upper  halves  is  not  new  ; but,  setting 
that  aside  at  present,  the  question  is  — Is  the 
alteration  proposed  by  Messrs.  R.  Norman  Shaw 
and  T.  L.  Watson  really  an  improvement?  I think 
not,  and  for  the  following  reasons 
_ Seeing  that  draiu-pipes  now  are  often  put  to 
either  the  smoke  or  water  test,  they  ought  to  require 
as  little  jointing  as  possible,  and  they  ought  also  to 
be  strong.  Now  this  pipe,  whether  it  be  Mr. 
Watson  8 or  Mr.  Shaw's,  being  of  U-shape  in  section, 
is  naturally  very  weak,  while,  being  open  all  along 
the  top,  that  implies  frro  jointing  surfaces  all  along 
two  sides  of  the  top  of  the  pipe  in  addition  to  the 
round  joint  at  each  2 ft.  or  3 ft,,  according 
to  the  lengths  of  the  pipe.  Now,  as  this  means 
three  times  as  much  jointing -surface  as  with 
the  ordinary  pipes,  and  throe  times  as  much  cement 
to  be  used,  / do  not  see  where  tho  “improvement” 
comes  in.  In  fact,  I consider  the  use  of  such  a pipe 
for  ordinary  drainage  work  in  and  about  houses  an 
absurdity.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Watsen  is  entirely 

•wrong  in  tbe  assertions  he  makes  an  p.  32,  viz.  ; 

1st  That  the  joints  inside  can  be  better  enished  off 
than  with  tbe  ordinary  pipe.  2nd.  That  the  U- 
shaped  pipe  can  be  more  accurately  laid.  3rd.  That 
the  U-shaped  pipe  can  be  more  satisfactorily  tested 
than  any  other  kind  of  drain-pipe.  4.  That  said 
pipe  is  an  advance  on  any  other  in  use. 


An  ordinary  round  drain-pipe  could  be  easily 
jointed  to  stand  five  times  the  water  pressure  that 
Mr.  Watson’s  pipe  could  stand.  Then,  again,  in 
laying  the  ordinary  pipe,  if  one  of  my  access-pipes 
are  put  in  every  20  ft.  or  so,  the  interior  of  the 
drain-pipe  can  be  easily  examined,  and  the  drain- 
pipe can  be  easily  plugged  up  and  flushed  at  a 
moment’s  notice  in  a way  impossible  with  Mr. 
Watson’s  pipe.  Mr.  Watson  appears  to  me  to  write 
in  ignorance  of  what  is  being  done  with  the  drain- 
pipes in  the  market.  He  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  know  so  much  about  a number  of  the  practical 
details  as  one  who  has  made  a personal  special 
, study  of  improved  drainage  for  the  last  dozen  years 
and  more.  W.  P.  BuCHa>'. 

Glasgotc,  July  14th,  1S88. 


BABLAKE  SCHOOLS,  COVENTRY. 

Sin, — A notice  appeared  in  the  Builder  of  July  14 
[p.  33],  announcing  that  the  trustees  of  the  Bablake 
Boys’  School,  Coventry,  had  appointed  Messrs.  John 
Giles,  Gough,  and  Trollope  their  architects  to  carry 
out  these  schools.  I beg  to  inform  you  that  in  the 
open  competition  for  these  schools,  these  gentlemen 
were  placed  second  by  the  assessor,  Mr.  J.  Oldrid 
Scott,  and  the  first  place  was  awarded  to  my  designs. 
The  trustees,  however,  without  any  explanation, 
set  aside  the  assessor’s  award. 

Reginald  T.  Blomfield,  M.A., 
Architect. 


“DRY  ROT.” 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  recent  correspondence  in 
your  columns,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  cause  of  this 
evil,  little  thought  of  generally,  lies  in  the  careless 
way  iu  which  buildings  of  all  kinds  are  too  often, 
during  their  construction,  left  open  to  the  damp  and 
rain  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  “dry  rot”  harvest. 
Often  does  a great  rainstorm  so  flood  a building 
that  {on  account  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  com- 
pleting the  work  in  a given  time)  no  steps  are  taken 
to  ensure  each  part  being  in  a proper  state  of  dry- 
ness before  being  covered  in,  and  (in  many  in- 
stances) tbe  air  almost  excluded.  This  is  especially 
the  case  where  timbers  rest  on  damp  walls,  setting 
the  enemy  to  work  at  once  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  for  the  development  of  tho  rot. 
How,  in  these  days  of  competition,  a remedy  may 
bo  provided  is  difficult  to  say.  Meanwhile,  the  fact 
remains.  LUS. 


Stub£iit’s 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE.— III. 
Semi-Vitrified  Stones. 

a HIS  section  includes  artificial  stones,  in 
the  formation  of  which  partial  vitri- 
faction  has  been  effected,  with  the 
i-eault  generally  of  producing  much  more 
porous  and  workable  products  than  are  pos- 
sible in  the  previous  section.  Common 
bricks,  terra  cotta,  and  similar  architectural 
stoneware  are  well-known  types  of  this  class  of 
stone,  but  in  this  article  only  a few  special 
compositions  will  be  referred  to,  for  tbe  all- 
sufficient  reason  that  so  great  is  the  number  of 
special  brickmaking  mixtures  and  methods  that 
a series  of  articles  devoted  to  this  one  branch  of 
the  subject  would  be  necessary  to  satisfactorily 
discuss  it. 

The  revival  of  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
stone,  or  of  that  class  of  it  known  as  terra- 
cotta, according  to  a paper  read  by  Mr.  C. 
Fowler  before  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects in  1850,  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  A Miss  Coode,  of  Lyme  Regis, 
was  the  “ revivalist,”  this  lady  having  started 
about  that  time  a pottery  at  Lambeth  for  the 
manufacture  of  an  artificial  stone  which  was 
used  iu  many  important  works,  snch,  for 
example,  as  the  rood-screen  or  loft  in  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor.  The  stone  was 
generally  composed  of  a mixture  of  white 
potter’s  earth,  pulverised  stoneware,  powdered 
glass,  and,  for  some  finer  purposes,  a little 
Reigate  sand  and  powdered  flint  was  added. 
These  ingredients  were  carefully  mixed  with 
water  in  a pug-mill  to  a stiff  consistency, 
moulded,  dried  slowly,  and  burnt. 

Tho  utilisation  of  river  mud,  sand,  and 
siltage  in  the  making  of  bricks  or  artificial 
stones  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  several  patents  iu 
more  recent  times  j one,  for  example,  being  that 
of  J.  White,  tbe  younger,  of  Whitehall  Wharf, 
who,  in  1809  (No.  3,269),  employed  the  deposit 
of  the  Thames  used  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
sand  and  clay,  the  articles  being  moulded, 
dried,  and  baked  in  the  usual  way. 

A very  light,  porous  brick  has  also  been  made 
from  a mixture  of  clay  and  peat  moulded 
together  and  burnt. 
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E.  Brady’s  composition,  patented  in  1884 
(No.  16,251),  intended  as  a substitute  for  stone,, 
brick,  &c.,  consists  of  clay,  preferably  known  as 
fire-clay,  mixed  up  with  any  vegetable  pulp, 
such  as  jute,  Manilla,  straw,  grasses,  &c.,  and  a 
similar  quantity  of  finely-sifted  coal  ashes  j. 
about  5 lb.  of  pulverised  feldspar,  and  about  an. 
equal  quantity  of  caustic  potash  or  soda 
dissolved  in  water  are  next  added  in  sufficient- 
quantity  to  bring  the  mass  to  a proper  con- 
sistency, and  it  may  then  be  suitably  coloured,, 
moulded,  compressed,  and  finally  baked  in  a 
kiln. 

In  an  early  patent  (1796,  pat.  2,098)  a 
mixture  of  limestone,  clay,  and  sand  was 
strongly  baked  to  produce  very  hard,  rough 
stone. 

For  the  production  of  a smoother  and  more 
ornamental  though  hard  stone,  P.  Brookes,  m 
1825,  used  mixtures  containing  such  materials 
as  granite,  feldspar,  clay,  marl,  flint,  &c.,  finely 
pulverised,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  rolled  between, 
metallic  rollers,  and  then  baked  to  produce  par- 
tial vitrif  action.  About  twenty-six  years  later  was 
patented  the  use  of  elvan,  a granitic  rock  which 
weathers  white,  largely  found  in  Cornwall,  on 
Dartmoor,  in  Ireland,  and  in  other  places.  This 
rock  was  to  be  powdered,  mixed  with  water, 
moulded  into  desired  shapes,  and  baked  in  a. 
similar  way  to  earthenware.  If  a harder  stone 
is  required,  flint,  sand,  or  qnartz  is  added> 
and  the  articles  burnt  at  a higher  temperature. 
About  a year  later  Messrs.  Way  & Paine  pro- 
posed to  use  the  siliceons  clay  found  near 
Faroham  in  Surrey,  and  in  other  localities,  and 
which  contains  amorphous  silica,  which,  being, 
soluble  in  aqueous  solutions  of  alkaline  car- 
bonates and  hydrates,  is  termed  “ Soluble 
Silica,”  of  which  more  anon.  To  produce  a supe- 
rior variety  of  ornamental  or  plain  bricks  or 
slabs  suitable  for  lining  walls,  either  the  siliceous 
clay,  above  referred  to,  is  used,  or  common  clay 
is  taken  and  mixed  with  from  15  to  30  per  cent, 
of  the  soluble  silica  and  moulded,  dried,  and 
burnt.  A gentle  burning  will  produce  a 
material  comparatively  soft  and  capable  of 
being  sawn  like  wood.  At  this  stage,  if  desired, 
the  articles  may  be  cooled  and  finished  with 
tools,  and  then  more  strongly  burnt  until  they 
become  very  bard  and  capable  of  taking  a 
polish  like  granite.  The  patentees  further  point 
oat  that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  silica  the 
more  open  is  the  texture  of  the  stone,  and  that 
the  moulding  can  only  be  done  satisfactorily 
by  pressure. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

10,608,  Wood  Veneers.  P.  T.  Hemming. 

The  process  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent 
is  applicable  to  wood  mounted  on  metal,  and  con- 
sists in  affixing  tbe  wood  veneer  on  the  surface  of 
the  metal  to  be  treated  with  copal  varnish.  Tho 
veneer  is  applied  when  the  varnish  is  “ sticky”  or 
“tacky,”  and  the  metal  and  wood  together  are- 
passed  through  a rolling-machine  or  otherwise 
subjected  to  heavy  pressure. 

10,762,  Terra  Cotta  or  Firebrick  Domestic- 
Fireplaces.  W.  Lewis. 

The  fireclay  backs  made  in  accordance  with  this 
invention  are  constructed  in  sectional  pieces,  so  as. 
to  allow  the  several  parts  to  expand  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  and  to  contract  in  the  process  of 
cooling,  without  risk  of  disintegration  or  cracking. 
The  backs  are  also  securely  locked  to  the  jambs  so 
securely  that  alternate  heating  and  cooling  will  not 
separate  them  one  from  tho  other.  The  joints  are 
dove-tailed  or  joggled,  and  each  piece  fits  into  oor- 
responding  pieces  on  either  side. 

11,829,  Locking  Sash-fastener.  W.  Crozier. 

The  improvement  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
patent  consists  in  forming  lateral  extensions  upon  the 
shank  of  the  well-known  knob  or  thumb-piece,  which 
extensions  enter  a circular  hole,  in  the  staple,  -when- 
the  bar  is  pulled  under  the  latter.  This  extension 
being  turned  in  the  said  bole  is  prevented  by  the 
comparative  narrowness  of  the  slot  at  which  they 
were  entered  from  being  withdrawn  from  tbe  staple 
until  it  shall  have  been  turned  back  to  tbe  relative 
position  occupied  at  the  moment  of  entering. 

14,990,  Metallic  Reversible  Tread  for  Steps, 
Stairs,  Pavements,  etc.  J.  Knight. 

The  main  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a. 
metallic  reversible  stair  tread,  which  wdl  have  a 
very  smooth  surface  and  great  durability,  and 
afford  also  a secure  footing,  and  be  non-absorbent. 
The  steps,  when  worn,  can  be  replaced  without 
noise  or  hindrance  to  business,  and,  being  rever- 
sible, afford  two  sides  for  wear.  The  slab  is  fitted 
into  the  tread  of  the  stair,  and  retained  in  position 
by  screws  or  other  fitting-s.  Preferably,  hardened 
lead  is  used. 
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13,342,  Improved  Window  Sash.  E.  Platt 
The  novelty  claimed  in  this  invention  is 
securing  the  horizontal  lever  ordinarily  used  in 
sash-fastenings.  A T-ahaped  groove  is  made  in  the 
lever,  and  a corresponding  T-shaped  rack  hts  into 
this,  and  a pin  passing  through  the  catch  fastens  aJJ 
together. 

3,752,  Composition  for  Headways,  Pave 
mente,  Building  Blocks,  &c.  G.  S.  Lee. 

According  to  this  invention,  slag  and  asphalts 
are  used.  The  slag  is  finely  pulverised,  and  fire- 
clay and  talc,  together  with  red  oxide  of  iron  or  the 
bnck-clay  of  commerce,  also  finely  pulverised,  are 
mixed.  When  mixed,  the  mass  is  pressed,  and 
petroleum  and  turpentine  added.  Afterwards  the 
blocks  are  subjected  to  great  pressure,  and  the 
block  heated  to  burn  out  the  petroleum  and  spirit. 
It  istheu  cooled,  and  is  ready  for  use.  Fireproof 
paint  is  made  by  utilising  some  of  the  said  materials 
as  a base. 

4,947,  Fireproof  Partition,  Ceiling,  Hoof. 
&c.  T.  Bailey. 

According  to  this  invention,  iron  sheets,  with 
fireclay  or  plaster,  are  used,  or  gas-piping  sur- 
rounded with  fireolay  is  used,  but  principally  dove- 
tail, ribbed,  and  grooved  metallic  sheets,  with 
plaster  coating,  are  employed. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

<^bj  6. — 9,821,  J.  Peckover,  Stone  Saws. — 9,826i 
l.Kirkbnde,  Window. fastenings.— 9,832,  J.  WiIson» 
Ventilators. -9,856,  B.  Munster,  Window  Sashes 
and  Sash-frames. 

_ 7.— 9,876,  T.  Clarke  and  C.  Crapp,  Prevent- 

ing^ cellars,  rooms,  yards,  &c.,  from  flooding  from 
drams  or  sewers.— 9,905,  T.  Barter  aud  J.  White 
Opening  aud  Closing  Fan  and  Skylights,  Window 
Sashes,  &c.  o , 

July  9.-9,930,  J.  Cawdary,  Carpenter’s  Mortise 
^ Water  Closet  Structures 

Lindsay,  Bridges  and  other  structures 
JiUif  10.-9,995,  P.  Rawlinson,  Automatic  Air- 
tight Joint.— 10,005,  J.  Brown  and  W.  Mackenzie, 
Nails. — 10,040,  C.  Rogers,  Wood  Screws. 

11.-10,066,  C.  Darrab,  Ventilators.— 10,078 
A.  Boult,  Artificial  Marble  and  Serpentine. — 10,099 
Hart,  Brick  for  building  purposes. — 10,100 
G.  -Dixon  and  W.  Prettyman,  Safety  Sash 
Window  Fastenings. 

July  12.-10,146,  F.  Henninger  and  J.  Pyfer 
o 10,U9,  S.  Tuddenham,  Motai 

Strips  for  Sash  Bara,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

1,160  J.nndF.  Carr,  Sash  Fastener.— S, 081,  W 
Kowbotham  and  W.  Fox,  Electrical  Bells  andindi 
Sy®*"-  Hoor  Latch  for  Lavatories, 
&c.— 8,173,  W.  Phillips  and  C.  Tomlinson,  Rebated 
S Iron  Planes— 

^268  P.  Wakefield  and  W.  Worth,  Mitreing 
MonM.nga,  &c.-8,334,  J.  Hopkinaon,  PasteningT 
and  Hinges  for  Doors.-8,372,  J.  Palmer,  Oompoai 
*0-— 8,616,  T.  Malyern,  Gnily  Trap. 

Q liaising  Window  Sashes.— 

W.  IisherandC.  Church,  Securing  or  Hold- 
B.  Newton,  Ventfialor.— 
S,f23,  M.  Ashwin,  Bricks.— 8,850,  6.  Ginn,  Case, 
ment  btay.-9,017,  T.  Ash  and  H.  Peacock,  Win. 

Waxing  Floors. 

— y,4UJ,  J.  Sauudera,  Sash  Fasteners.— 9,484,  F 
iDOsshardt,  Bath-rooms. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoeition  for  Two  Monthi. 

12,160,  A.  Roberts,  Bakers’  Ovens.— 12  264  U. 
Mackey  and  E Bailey,  Securing  Knobs  to  Doors] 
Automatic  Door  Closer  and 
Check.  12,3_8,  A.  Melville,  Fu-eproof  Curtains  for 
I^ake,Wood  Paving.- 
.7,617,  J.  Bardsley,  Unions  or  Couplings  for  Lead 
-Draught-proof  Rever- 
sible Window.— 8,385,  J.  McConachy,  Ventilating 
Appwatus.— 8,443,  S.  Dawson  and  Others,  Dowel 
Img  Boards,  &c.,  together  with  Metal  Dowels. 


RECENT  SALES  OP  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE_^EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Jolt  2. 

TV  -D  a T.4TLOE  (at  Barnet). 

Itew  Barnet— Seven  plots  of  freehold  land  i 

July  6. 

D k DnrvBE  & Co.  {at  Barnpton). 

EBarapfcon  Oion— Enclosures  of  freehold  land  S6a 

6B-'  Ir.  22p 

An  enclosure  of  land,  la.  Or.  3p.,  freehold 

Knapp's  Farm,  and  66a.  2r.  18p.  freehold  

An  enclosure  of  freehold  land,  8a.  2r.  33p. 

J0LY  9. 

-y  , . By  Gbaves  & 8oy. 

Jfotlmg  n.11-15  to  61  odd,  67  end  59,  lanc.sler. 
road,  71  years,  ground-rent  £4S 

Basing-road,  7-1  yearsi  groaiid- 

^ By  R,  Ttsbb  & Co. 

‘Cnismck — 3,  and  4,  Red  Lion-cottages,  10  vears 

ground-rent  £0  * 

Kew— 12  to  17,  Waverley-cottages,  IS  ycars.'groundi 
rent  £6 ® 

July  10. 

j~,..  _ , Bv  Q.  H.  MASTKBsrAN  & Co. 

l/ity.  Leadenhall  - street  — Ground-rent  of  £150 
reversion  57  years ’ 


1,420 

36 

1,250 


leadenhall-strect— Ground-reut.s  of  £80,  reversion 

in  57  years  £2,400 

Bermondsey — Ground-rents  of  £103,  68.,  reversion 

in  6i  years  2,500 

By  Hampton  4 Sons. 

Liss,  Hants— Havelock  House  aud  6i  acres,  free- 
hold   3,600 

By  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

St.  George’a-in-East — 120,  Backchurch-lune,  free- 
hold   

Limehoiiso— 1 and  2,  Willow-row,  copyhold 

4,  6,  and  8,  Burn-street,  25  years,  ground-rent 

£2.  IGs.  9d 

2 to  10  even,  Dupout-street,  25  years,  gi-ound-rent 

£3.  33.  3d 220 

By  MvLLETT,  Bookbb,  & Co. 

Hyde  Park— 7,  Lancaster-gate,  freehold  4,000 

South  Hayliug — The  freehold  residence,  Westfield 

and  51a.  Ir.  2p 10,000 

Queenshury  Lodge,  with  grounds,  freehold  ! 

An  enclosure  of  land,  2a.  Ir.  26p.,  freehold  I 

Burn  Farm  and  30a.  2r.  19p.,  freehold  1,'— 

Eastney  Farm,  and  63a.  3r.  6p.,  freehold  1,830 

By  W.  A.  Blakemobb. 

Hackney — 47,  Frampton  Park-road,  and  26, 

Loddige’s-road,  60  year.®,  ground-rent  £2 

Pimlico — 7,  8,  9,  and  10,  CaledoDia»street,  36  years, 

ground-rent  £28.  78 i 225 

Camberwell — 1 to  4,Weathall-road,  57  years,  ground-  * 

rent  £16  

14  to  16,  Weslh:ill-road,  57  years,  ground-rent 

£13.  4s 

17,  Tindall-slreet,  73  years,  ground-rent  £4 210 

Regent’s  Park— The  lease  and  goodwill  of  1,  Upper 

Park-place,  term  10  years  260 

Haverstof.k  Hill— No.  26,  term  33  years,'  OTOund- 

rent  £14  sjo 

Edgware-road— 
rent  £0.  6s, 

80  and  81,  Devonshire-street,  27  years,  ground- 

rent  £24  { 

Acton — 0,  Stanley-road, freehold 215 

81,  Mill  Hill-road,  freehold  395 

By  W.  H.  COLLBHAN. 

Waterloo-road— An  improved  ground -rent  of  £36, 

term  34  years 595 

By  G.  Stocsings. 

Lower  Clapton— 98  and  100,  Glcnarm-road,  81  years. 


e-street,  27  years,  ground- 


ground-rent  £8.  8s.  . 


430 


July  11. 

By  W.  Hall. 

Finsbury  Park— Ground-rent  of  £45,  reversion  in  98 

years j ^qq 

West  Hampstead- Ground-rent  of  £28  a "yeii’t  're-  ’ 

version  in  97  years  ] 

Ground-rents  of  £27.  lOs.,  reversion  in  98  yeare  " 
Bromley-by-Bow— Ground-rent  of  £23. 12s.  reverb 

Sion  in  72  years 635 

By  A.  Watbon. 

Beckham — 43  and  4-5,  Lyndhurst-road,  freehold 1,160 

By  Baxter,  Payne,  & Lbppeh.  ’ 

Halstead,  Kent -Freehold  cottage  and  fruit  land. 


Freehold  fruit  plantation,  3a,  Or.  32p. ' 

By  J.  McLachlan  & Son. 

Lavender  Hill— Plot  of  freehold  land,  la.  Or.  12p.  ...  3 775 
Stanley  House,  No.  253,  Lavender-hill,  freehold..,  1*370 
By  Sexton  & GaiuwADE.  * 

ToUesbury,  Essex— Mdl  House,  and  238a.  2r.  39p. 

freehold  ’ ^ qqq 

Monk  House,  and  six  cottages,  freehold!!”!!!!!] I’ooo 

The  Manor  of  Tollesbury  Hall,  with  its  rights  ' &e!  * 95 

By  F.  Jolly  & Co.  * 

Bow— 81,  Tredegar-road,  freehold  520 

36  to -42  even,  Eastward-street,  75  years.  CTOtindl 

rent  £14  ! 

2-4,  Gale-street,  80  years,  ground-rent  '£6  .!!!!!!!!!!! 

Mile  End — 110a,  110,  and  112,  White  Horse-lane- 

and  1 to  S,  White  Horse-court,  freehold  ’ 17‘>0 
Walthamstow— Three  plots  of  freehold  land,..!!!!!!  ' ’105 

Two  plots  of  freehold  land !!!!!!!!!'”  200 

By  Reynolds  & Eason. 

Plaistow— Freehold  marsh  land,  23a.  2r.  Op 3 450 

By  H.  C.  Newson.  ’ 

Islington— Copenhageii-street,  ground-rent  of  £56, 

reversion  in  53^  years  j 905 

Tork-road,  ground-rents  of  £56,  reversion  in  "ssi  ’ 

years j 

Rivers-street,  ground-rents  of  £78,  revereion  in  534  ' 

Sydney -street,  ground-rents  of  '£52,  revers'ion'iii  ' 

63J  years j gg^ 

Canal-terrace,  ground-rents  of  £27,  reversion  hi  ’ 

63i  years 

Bath-place,  ground-rents  of  £31,  reversion  in!  534 

years 

Otford-road,  ground-rents  of  £58.  2s.,  reversion  in 

424  years 2 230 

Belitha-viilas,  ground-rents  of  £121.  18s.,  reveri  ‘ 

siou  in  42i  years  ’ 39-0 

Thornhill-road,  ground-rents  of  £20,  reversion  in  ’ 

years ^20 

July  12. 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Mooee. 

Mile  End— 20,  Eric-street,  71  years,  ground-rent  £5 
Hackney— 6,  Teesdale-street,  freehold  ...  -loo 

Commercial-road  East— Nos.  326  and  328'”9  yeare 
ground-rent  £4 ’ ’ 


230 


By  Newbon  & Harding. 

Highbury— 12,  Hamilton-road,  66  years  ground- 

rent  £7  3J5 

Clapton— 5,  Elms-terrace,  69  years,  ground-reut 

10® 650 

By  E.  Stimbon. 

Camberwell— 2 to  5,  Station-terrace,  76  years 

ground-rent  £4 ’ j Qgg 

Wandsworth-road— 1 and  3,  RasLleigh.3treet"7'9  ' 

years,  ground -rent  £7.  43 ’ 215 

Battersea — 16,  Verona-street,  freehold !!!!!!!!!!!!  250 

By  D.  Watney  i Sons. 

Walworth — 25  to  33  odd,  Penrose-street,  freehold  1 690 

35  to  43  odd,  Penrosc-street,  freehold !!!  2*420 

45  to  61  odd,  Penrose-street,  freehold...!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  4*570 

1,  2,  and  4 to  9,  Cottage-grove,  freehold  3*000 

1,  2,  and  3,  Bridge-place,  freehold  !!!!!!  ’430 

Freehold  stables  adjoining 3')(j 


Bruton— 61,  Loughborough  Park,  34  years,  ground- 

rent  Is.,  and  a plot  of  land  in  rear,  freehold  £1  900 
Bromley— Denmark-villiis,  ground-rents,  of  £25  ’ 

reversion  in  72  years  ’ ygg 

Park-road,  ground-rents  of  £35,  reversion  "in' '72 

1,100 

By  H.  C.  Newson. 

Islington,  Wynford-road— Ground-rents  of  £94  ISs 

reversion  in  56i  years ’*  3045 

Ground-rents  of  £24,  reversion  in  Soj  year's ’900 

Ground-rents  of  £12,  reversion  in  SOJ  years!!!!!!  " 630 

Burnsbury-road,  &c.,  ground-rents  of  £60,  reveri 

Sion  in  27  years 2 270 

Edward-street,  ground-rcuta  of  £26!  reversion  "in  ' 

30J  years 

Half  Moon-crescent,  ground-rentsof£15,  reversion 

in  56i  years ggg 

Charlotte-street,  ground-rents  of  £21,  revcrsio'u'in 

33  years  ^ qqq 

Muriel-street,  ground-renirof '£'5.''6'8.'.''rev'er'8ion  ’ 

in  33  years  

Charlotte-terrace,  ground-rents  of  £47.  'sa  ”rei 

version  in  33  years  ’’  j ggg 

Copenhugen-street,  ground-rents  "of  "£33  'i2'9  "'rel  ’ 

version  in  33  years  ’ j ^gg 

Ground-rents  of  £17,  reversionin  fij  years  ....  2*320 

By  Faebdeotheh,  Ellis,  Clark  & Co  ’ ' 

Great  Stanmore- The  Queen’s  Head  beerhouse  and 

two  cottages,  freehold ...  1 ogg 

Harlingtou,  near  West  Druytou— A'pio't'of'f're'ehoid  ’ 

land,  Oa.  Ir.  2p 250 

July  13. 

^ ‘Weathbrall  & Ghebn. 

Charing  Cross-road— A plot  of  land,  area  1 410  ft 

‘■'•"‘‘“‘'I ' 1.400 

By  Toplis  & Habdihg. 

Islington— 1,  Richmond-road,  63  years,  ground-rent 

300 

By  C.  & H.  White. 

Htockwell— 53,  Tasman-road,  87  years,  ground-rent 

200 

By  E.  Reid. 

^ottlngHill— 10andl2,  All  Saints’-road  75  years 

ground-rent  £22 ’ -gg 

Westminster— 38,  Great  Wiudmiii-street'.  'fre'ehoid!!!  1,200 

By  Rogers.  CnAPitAN,  & Thomas. 

Camberwell— 94,  Wyndham-road,  freehold 700 

By  Baker  & Sons. 

Hornsey,  Turnpike-lane- Maryville,  89  rears 

ground-rent  £8.  10a * ’ g^g 

t est  Hampstead— 63,  Qascony-avenue,  freehold  " 616 

Ipsivich— A plot  of  freehold  land,  Oa.  2r.  Op !!!  I60 

By  H.  C.  Newson. 

Ishngton- Caledoniau-road,  ground-rent  of  £28 

reversion  in  56  years  ' ' j jgg 

Gitfard-street,  ground-rent  of  £22,''reversion'in'56  ' 

years ygg 

Bemerton-street,  ground-rent  of  £34,  reversion  in 

56  years  ggg 

Lyon-street,  ground-rent  of  £22,  reversion  in  66 

years ggg 

Copenhagen-streot,  ground-rent  of  "£36''reT'ers'ion' 

in  30J  years j 49g 

Brunswiek-street,  ground-rent  of  £24,  reversion'in  ’ 

30?  years j ggg 

Bamsbury-road,  ground-rent  of  £53.  ios  rever-  ’ 

Sion  in  30?  years  ’ 2 165 

Cloudesley-road,  ground-rent  of  £25!  4a!!  "rever- 

Sion  m 6?  years j ^^g 

Islington-pliice,  ground-rent  of  £2.  98.,  reversion  ’ 

m 6J  years  gjg 

Barnshury-road,  ground-rent  of  £21,  reversion  iii 

It  year 4 gjg 

Denmark-grove,  ground-rent  of  £i8,''re'v'e'r8'i'on'i'n  ’ 

I5  year 2 740 

Caledonian-road,  ground-rent  of  £26,  reversion  "iii  * 

66  years  ggg 

Lyon-street,  ground-rent  of  £8,  rev'crs'i’on'in’5'6 

.too 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  July  21. 

Glaeyoic  ArM/ec/ural  Association.— Visit  to  Bothwell 
and  neighbourhood. 

Tuesday,  July  24. 

A *^®  Barking  Sewage 

Oulfall  Works.  (By  steamboat  Celia  from  Westminster 
Pier  at  11'30  a.m.) 

Satubday,  July  28. 

Architeclural  Association.— Visit  to  Professor Herkomer’a 
House  and  Schools  at  Bushoy.  (See  advt.  on  first  page.) 


SiTsrtllama, 

Technical  Instruction. — The  last  of  a 
series  of  conferences  on  technical  instruction 
was  held  on  the  11th  inst.  at  the  Technical 
College  in  Leonard-street,  Finsbury.  The  con- 
ference was  an  open  one,  and  was  held  mainly 
for  the  purpoge  of  discussing  the  proposals  for 
technical  instruction  now  before  Parliament,  as 
they  affect  all  trades.  The  chair  yras  occupied 
by  Sir  A.  K.  Rollit,  il.P.,  who,  in  opening  the 
proceedings,  said  that  the  two  Bills  before 
Parliament,— one  of  which  had  now  been 
dropped,— were  not  of  a very  satisfactory 
character.  There  was  a third  Bill,  an  Irish 
Technical^  Bill.  He  hoped  that  amid  all  the 
complications  of  Irish  government,  none  of 
them  would  forget  their  duty  to  Ireland  in 
developing  her  resources  and  industries.  Among 
the  remaining  speakers  were  Professor  Thomp- 
son, and  Mr.  Pye  of  the  London  Trades 
Council,  the  latter  of  whom  protested  against 
any  proposal  to  place  manual  instruction  under 
the  control  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
and  of  the  School  Board  instead  of  that  of 
skilled  workmen. 
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Sale  of  Building*  Land  in  tlie  Isle  of 
Tlianet.—  Sir  J.  W.  Ellis,  of  the  firm  of 
llessrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis,  Clark,  &-  Co.  was 
engaged  the  whole  of  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
the  Auction  Mart  in  diB])Osing  of  one  of  the 
largest  freehold  properties  in  Thanet,  which 
has  for  some  time  past  been  submitted  to  com- 
petition. The  property  consisted  of  estates 
comprising  in  all  570  acres,  occupying  positions 
in  and  near  Ramsgate,  Margate,  Broadstairs, 
and  Sandwich,  and  including  a large  area  of 
building  and  accommodation  land,  almost  ad- 
joining the  Ramsgate  Station  on  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  and  prominently  situated  on 
the  main  JIargate  road,  to  which  it  possesses  a 
frontage  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a mile. 
The  sale  also  included  detached  plots  of  from 

to  16  acres. each,  in  and  near  Ramsgate  and 
Broadstairs.  Four  large  farms,  30  acres  of  market 
garden  ground,  and  several  7narBh  farms  in  the 
Ash  and  Minster  levels,  were  likewise  included 
in  the  sale.  The  property  was  submitted  in 
thirty  lots,  of  which  ton  were  building  land, 
containing  about  100  acres.  Tho  first  lot 
offered,  comprising  tho  Whitehall  Farm,  and 
containing  41  acres,  was  sold  for  3,G00Z. 
Amongst  the  highest  prices  realised  was  3,000L 
for  a plot  of  building  and  accommodation  laud 
on  the  main  Margate  road,  containing  20  acres, 
and  2,900/.  for  an  adjoining  building  plot  con- 
taining 21  acres.  A farm  of  51  acres  on  the 
Margate  road  was  sold  for  3,850L,  but  the 
highest  price  obtained  during  tho  sale  was 
G,950/.  for  an  estate  of  126  acres,  described  as 
comprising  Linden  Farm  and  Newports,  nearly 
midway  between  Margate  and  Ramsgate.  The 
smaller  lots  sold,  containing  from  two  to  seven 
acres  each,  realised  from  250Z.  to  700/.  Of  the 
entire  number  of  lots  submitted  nineteen  were 
sold,  realising  an  aggregate  sum  of  28,225/. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
iron  market  continues  to  improve  steadily,  if 
slowly.  Since  our  last  review  of  the  iron 
trade,  a fortnight  ago,  there  has  not  been  any 
relapse  worth  speaking  of.  Some  districts 
still  seem  to  lag  behind,  but  the  general  tone 
of  the  trade  shows  unmistakable  signs  of 
greater  strength.  Pig-iron  is.  on  the  whole, 
firm  in  price,  owing  to  a well-sustained  demand, 
growing  shipments,  and  decreasing  stocks. 
The  Glasgow  warrant  market  maintains  its 
steadincfis,  although  there  has  not  been  much 
business  done  during  tho  week  ; and  the  quota- 
tions for  the  chief  brands  of  Scotch  makers’ 
iron  display  arising  tendency,  notwithstanding 
tho  immense  stocks.  Pig-iron  in  the  North  of 
England  is  very  firm,  tho  demand  being  well 
maintained  at  a seasoii  usually  considered  the 
quietest  of  the  year,  and  for  prompt  delivery 
it  is  impossible  to  purchase  No.  3 G.M.B.  under 
328.  a ton,  some  makers  holding  ont  for,  and 
getting,  32s.  3d.  prompt.  Crude  iron  is  also 
somewhat  stronger  in  Lancashire,  where,  up  to 
the  present  time,  there  has  been  most  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  makers  to  give  way. 
Hematite  iron  has  fluctuated  in  tho  north-west 
between  42s.  Cd.  and  43s.  for  mixed  numbers 
of  Bessemer  during  the  last  fortnight,  and  is 
now  in  very  fair  demand  at  the  lower  figure. 
Finished  iron  is  growing  more  active,  and 
prices  are  improving,  sheets  and  plates 
especially  feeling  tho  effects  of  a bettor  trade. 
The  results  of  the  recent  quarterly  meetings 
must  be  pronounced  satisfactory,  as  specifica- 
tions are  coming  in  more  freely.  Tin-plates 
are  more  briskly  sought  after,  and  prices  have 
quite  recovered  from  their  recent  weakness, 
the  price  of  tin  having  gone  np.  Inquiry  is 
good  also  for  nearly  all  classes  of  steel,  notably 
for  shipbuilding  descriptions.  Shipbuilders 
are  veiy  busy,  but  fresh  orders  do  not  seem 
to  be  coming  in  quite  as  fully  as  desired  by 
them.  Engineers  have  plenty  of  work,  com- 
plaints, however,  being  still  heard  as  to  lowness 
of  prices. — Iron. 

A Big  Blast  of  Limestone. — In  continua- 
tion of  a series  of  blasting  operations,  a big  shot 
was  fired  at  the  limestone  works  of  Messrs. 
T.  Beswick  & Sons,  Peak  Forest,  near  Buxton, 
on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Forty  feet  below  the 
surface  the  rock  was  tunnelled  a course  of  80  ft., 
turning  both  right  and  left,  and  in  a chamber  at 
the  extremity  two  tons  of  powder  was  placed. 
The  fuze  was  fired  by  Mrs.  Beswick,  and  the 
explosion,  watched  by  hundreds  of  people  who 
lined  the  hillsides,  occurred  in  eighteen  minutes. 
The  rock  lifted  in  the  centre  like  a huge  cone, 
and  then  fell  in  a broken  heap  almost  ready  for 
trucking.  It  is  estimated  that  50,000  tons  was 
quarried,  the  experiment  being  every  way  suc- 
cessful.— Buxton  Chronicle. 


Large  Sale  of  Building  Land  at  Bognor. 
Tho  demand  for  further  residential  accom- 
modation at  this  increasingly  popular  seaside 
resort,  has  led  to  tho  Kent  and  Sussex  Land 
Society  purchasing  what  is  known  as  the 
Linden-road  Estate,  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  town,  and  containing  an  area  of  upwards 
of  fifteen  acres.  Several  roads  have  been  laid 
ont  on  the  estate;  Linden -road,  which  runs 
entirely  through  the  centre  of  the  property, 
being  50  ft.  in  width  and  upwards  of  1,500  ft. 
in  length.  On  Monday  last  Messrs.  Baker 
& Sons  offered  the  first  portion  of  the  estate 
for  sale,  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Bognor, 
where  there  was  a numerous  attendance.  Tlie 
plots  submitted  were  eighty-five  in  number,  and 
had  frontages  to  Linden-road,  Station-road 
West,  Sturges-road,  and  CircuS'road.  Mr. 
Baker,  in  submitting  the  property,  pointed  out 
that  the  plots  were  situated  immediately 
opposite  the  railway  station,  and  only  five 
minutes’  walk  from  the  sea.  The  frontages 
of  the  several  plots,  as  a rule,  were  from 
18  ft.  to  20  ft.  each,  another  depth  varied  from 
80  ft.  to  150  ft.  On  the  sale  commencing  there 
was  a very  large  demand  for  the  several  lots, 
with  a keen  and  close  competition.  The  whole 
of  them  found  a ready  sale,  at  prices  ranging 
from  321.  to  5G/.  each;  a corner  hotel  plot,  at 
the  junction  of  Linden-road  and  Cirens-road, 
and  close  to  the  Assembly  Rooms  and  railway 
station,  being  sold  for  146/. ; and  a corner  shop 
plot,  also  close  to  the  railway  station  and 
Assembly  Rooms,  having  frontages  of  61  ft.  and 
84  ft.  respectively,  being  sold  for  71/.  The 
total  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  to  upwards 
of  3,000/. 

Sewerage  Works  for  York. — The  Corpora- 
tion of  York  have  unanimously  resolved  to  carry 
out  works  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  for 
the  city.  The  City  Council  in  188G  entrusted 
Mr.  James  Mansergh,  C.E.,  with  the  pre- 
paration of  a scheme,  and  in  Febrnary,  1887, 
Mr.  Mansergh  laid  before  them  alternative 
schemes.  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawboy  being  appointed 
City  Surveyor  of  York  in  June,  1887,  has 
recently  been  associated  with  Mr.  Mansergh  in 
the  consideration  of  this  question,  and  the 
scheme  now  unanimously  adopted  is  an  amended 
one  submitted  by  these  two  gentlemen,  which 
was  prepared  in  order  to  reduce  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, without  sacrificing  efficiency,  the 
originally  proposed  expenditure.  It  consists 
principally  of  intercepting  sewers,  together 
with  new  tributary  sewers  for  that  portion  of 
the  City  which  has  been  added  by  the  Extension 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1884.  The  sewage 
will  have  to  be  pumped,  and  the  system  of 
disposal  is  intermittent  chemical  precipitation. 
The  estimated  cost  is  93,250/.  The  scheme  will 
be  laid  before  the  Local  Government  Board 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
York  have  just,  by  a very  large  majority, 
resolved  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  City  Sur- 
veyor, Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.C.E., 
from  350/.  to  500/.  per  annum. 

Building  Land  in  Charing  Cross-road. 

Last  week,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  by  order  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Messrs. 
Wetherall  & Green  offered  for  sale  a plot  of 
freehold  building  land,  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  Charing  Cross-road,  about  twenty  yards 
from  its  junction  with  Oxford  - street  and 
Tottenham  Court-road.  The  land  covers  an 
area  of  about  1,410  superficial  feet.  There 
were  several  competitors  for  the  property, 
which  was  sold  for  1,400/.,  being  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  11.  per  foot. 

Pestivity. — The  employes  of  the  firm  of 
R.  & W.  Wilson  & Sons,  Wardour-street,  Soho, 
bath  manufacturers,  &c.,  held  their  annual 
dinner  at  the  Lion  Hotel,  Faruiogham,  on  the 
7th  inst.  The  chair  was  taken  by  one  of  the 
partners,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  the  vice  by  another 
partner,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  senior 
partner,  being  unavoidably  absent.  Mr.  Williams, 
the  junior  partner,  was  presented  with  an 
inscribed  bronze  vase,  in  appreciation  of  an 
association  lasting  over  thirty-six  years  with 
the  firm  as  workman  and  employer. 

The  Barking  Sewage  Outfall  Works, — 
These  works,  which  are  of  great  magnitude 
and  cost,  were  visited  on  Saturday  last  by  the 
Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engi- 
neers and  Surveyors,  as  elsewhere  mentioned ; 
and  they  ai'e  to  be  visited  by  the  Society 
of  Engineers  on  Tuesday  next.  A full  descrip- 
tion of  the  works  will  be  given  in  our  next. 


North-Eastern  Sanitary  Association. — 

Tho  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  North-Eastern 
Sanitary  Inspection  Association  was  held  on 
Monday  afternoon  in  tho  Lecture-room  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Newcastle- 
The  Mayor  (Mr.  W.  D.  Stephens)  pi'esided. 
On  the  suggestion  of  the  secretary  (Mr.  R.  B. 
Duncan),  the  annual  report  was  taken  as  read. 
The  substance  of  the  report  has  already  been 
published.  The  Mayor  said  there  were  many 
reasons  why  a society  like  that  should  make 
itself  public,  and  many  reasons  why  it  came 
before  the  public  at  an  annual  meeting  like 
that.  There  could  be  no  question, — in  fact,  it 
was  admitted, — that  the  Association  had  don© 
a large  amount  of  good  during  the  past  few 
years.  Those  connected  with  the  Association 
had  given  information  to  people  about  their 
residences,  and  that  information  had  been  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  occupiers  of  such 
residences.  There  had,  from  time  to  time, 
been  various  outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever  and 
other  epidemics  in  Newcastle  ; and  he  thought 
he  might  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  if  the  residents  in  those  neighboiirhooda 
affected  had  consulted  the  Association,  they 
would  liave  had  an  oj)portunity  of  having  the 
drainage  of  their  residences  put  into  a proper 
condition,  and  thus  their  position  would  have 
been  rendered  more  secure.  He  concluded  by 
moving  the  adoption  of  tho  report,  which,  he 
said,  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  reports 
that  had  ever  been  placed  before  them.  Dr. 
Philipson  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report. 
The  motion  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and 
carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Tennant  moved  the 
re-election  of  the  Council  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. Mr.  McChlory,  C.E.,  seconded;  and 
this  motion  having  also  been  carried  unani- 
mously, the  meeting  ended  -with  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Mayor. 

A New  System  of  Glazing  without 
Putty. —Macleod’s  patent  system  of  glazing 
skylights,  &c.,  without  the  use  of  putty,  possesses 
several  advantages.  There  are  no  screw-holes 
or  nail-holes  through  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
bai'B.  Condensation  is  provided  for  by  a channel 
on  either  side  of  the  bar.  The  cap  is  self-fixing, 
by  means  of  a steel  wire  spring  and  unclerlock 
arrangement,  which  grips  the  glass  so  that  it  can- 
not slip  down.  The  new  system  of  glazingis  being 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Treggon&  Co.,  of  Jewin- 
street,  at  whose  works  in  Brewery-road  we 
have  this  week  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
full-sized  specimen  of  the  glazing  subjected  to 
water  and  other  tests  with  complete  success. 

New  Post-office,  Penzance. — A new  post- 
office  is  to  be  erected  at  Penzance,  Mr.  J.  Wm. 
Trounson  is  the  architect. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  8.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

Greenheart,  B.G ton  6 10  0 7 10  0 

Teak,  E.I load  8 0 0 12  10  0 

Sequoia,  U.  8 foot  cube  0 2 3 0 3 0 

Biroh,  Canada load  2 15  0 15  0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c 2 0 0 A 0 0 

Oak  „ 2 0 0 4 10  0 

Canada -10  0 6 10  O 

Pine,  Canada  red  2 10  0 3 10  0 

,,  yellow 2 10  0 -10  0 

Lath,  Dantsic fathom  3 10  0 6 0 0 

St.  Peter.sbuTg 6 0 0 6 0 0 

Wainscot,  Odessa,  crown 2 10  0 3 0 0 

Deals, Finland, 2ndand  1st... atd. 100  8 0 0 9 10  0 

„ -Ith  and  3rd 6 10  0 7 10  O 

Riga  6 0 0 7 10  O 

St.  Petersburg,  Ist  yellow  9 10  0 11  10  O 

„ 2nd  „ 8 0 0 9 0 0 

,,  white  7 0 0 10  0 0 

Swedish 7 0 0 15  10  O 

White  Sea  . 8 0 0 17  0 O 

Canada,  14ne,  1st  11  0 0 23  0 0 

2nd 9 0 0 15  0 0 

„ „ 3rd,  &c 7 0 0 9 10  0 

Spruce,  Ist  8 0 0 9 10  O 

„ 3rdaud2nd  6 0 0 7 10  0 

17ew  Bninswick,  &c 6 0 0 7 6 0 

Battens,  all  kinds  4 10  0 11  0 0 

Flooring  Boards,  eq.,  1 in.,  pre- 
pared, First 0 10  0 0 13  0 

Second  0 7 0 0 9 0 

Other  qualities  0 4 0 0 6 6 

Cedar,  Cuba foot  0 0 3t  0 0 4 

Houduras,  &c 0 0 3j  0 0 3} 

Australian  0 0 2}  0 0 3} 

Mahogany,  Cuba  0 0 4^  0 0 5^ 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  0 0 44  0 0 

Mexican  ,,  0 0 4 0 0 4% 

Tobiisco  ,,  0 0 44  0 0 6t 

Honduras  ,,  0 0 4}  0 0 64 

Rose,  Rio  to»  8 0 0 11  0 0 

Box,  Turkey  6 0 0 12  0 0 

AValnut,  Italian  foot  0 0 4}  0 0 6 

IMETALS. 

Ieon — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London, ..ton  4 17  6 6 0 

,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ...  4 7 0 4 10  0 

„ Staffordshire,  London 6 6 0 7 0 0 

COPPEK — 

British,  cake  and  ingot ton  75  0 0 0 0 0 

Be.st  selected  76  0 0 0 0 0 

Sheets,  strong 82  0 0 0 0 0 

Chili,  bars  79  0 0 0 0 0 
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METALS  (cofi/hiued).  £.  b.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

Bttow  Metal lb.  0 0 7J  0 0 73 

BAD— 

PiR,  Spanish  ton  13  17  6 0 0 0 

English,  oommon  brands 13  0 0 12  6 0 

Sheet,  English 11  2 6 0 0 0 

PBLTEE  — 

Silesian,  sperial  ton  16  7 6 16  10  0 

Ordinary  brands 16  2 6 16  6 0 

CN — 

Straits ton  86  0 0 0 0 0 

Australian  86  0 0 0 0 0 

English  Ingots 92  0 0 0 0 0 

rwc— 

English  sheet ton  18  10  0 19  0 0 


OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  . . 

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Rapeseed,  English  palo  

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  D.S . 

,,  refined  

TuRfENTlirK — 

American,  in  casks cwt. 

Tar— 

Stockholm barrel 

Archangel  


s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 
.ton  18  0 0 18  3 6 

24  10  0 27  0 0 

23  0 0 0 0 0 

20  0 0 20  10  0 

24  0 0 0 0 6 

22  10  0 0 0 0 

20  10  0 20  15  0 

25  0 0 45  0 0 

6 16  0 6 0 0 

7 0 0 12  0 0 

1 6 9 0 0 0 

0 15  9 0 0 0 

0 9 6 0 0 0 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Nmnher. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

aring  Pathways  

erbing,  Metalling,  and  Channelling  Works.. 

'Willesden  Local  Board 
Le'visham  Board  of  Wks 

0.  Claude  Robson 

July  24th 
do. 

July  25th 
July  27th 

July  28th 
July  Sbth 

!!• 

Kitheru  Approach  to  Tower  Bridge  

Bridge  House  Est.  Com 

iL 

alargement  of  Bank  

Com.  of  H.  M.  \Vorks 

'’arming  Church  

St.  Michael's  Church, 
Aylsbani,  Com. 

’orks  of  Sewering 

Hendon  Local  Board 

ew  Sheds,  Stores,  &c 

Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 

Julj  Slst 

do. 

• 

lub  Buildings  

arious  Works  

)wn  Hall  and  Market  Hall  

Birkdale  Con.  Co.,  Lim, 
St.  Matthew's,  Bethnal 
Green,  Guardians  ... 
I.ndlow  Town  Council 

do, 

A,  & C.  Harston 

H.  A.  Cheera 

ii. 

sking-npRorid,  &c 

August  lat 
do. 
do. 
do. 

, • 

Fulham  Vestry 

do. 

Kingston  R.S.A 

ood  Paving  

iwerage  and  Sewage  Purification  Works 

do. 

J.  C.  Melliss 

ii. 

ipoundiiig  Water  Reservoir,  &c 

Chelmsford  Local  Board 

C.  Pertwee 

Official  

August  4th 
August  6th 
August  7th 
August  9th 
Sept.  15th 
Not  stated,.. 

ix. 

sw  Flood  Gates,  &c 

)X, 

.terations  to  Workhouse  

iginceriug  Works  

St.  Saviour’s  Union 

Jarvis  Si.  Son 

do. 

u. 

n. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary, 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page 

erk  of  Works  

July  23rd 

St.  Marylobone  Vestry 

ejy  5a  1 

XIV. 

August  9th 

IVl. 

1 

TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
ich  us  wot  later  than  12  iVoo/j  on  Tkurgdays.'] 

iLDRIHGTON  {West  Brighton).— For  building  voliin- 
y schools  at  Aldrington,  for  the  accommodation  of  315 
ddrea,  for  the  rector  and  churchwardens.  Messrs.  W.  F. 
illiams  & Arthur  Lewis,  architects  : — 

R.  Humphrer  & Son,  Hove  £1,110  0 0 

J.  Barnes,  Brighton 1,030  0 0 

J.  Longley,  Crawley  (accepted)  1,020  0 0 

W.  H.  Sawle,  Worthing 951  0 0 

G.  Kcrridge,  Aldrington 930  0 0 


BARNET. — For  constructing  the  May’a-lane  and  BelTs- 
1 sewers,  for  the  Barnet  Local  Board.  Mr.  W.  H. 
uiBbriJge,  suiweyor : — 

Smith  & AUen,  Reading £1,889  13  0 

J.  Cook,  Sp.ildiag 1,407  0 0 

H.  Langriage,  Croydon  1,350  0 0 

T.  Dunmore,  Crouch  End 1,321  0 0 

H.  Ilill,  High  Wycombe  1,319  8 0 

G.  Osentou,  Wc.sterham 1,299  0 0 

G.  Capper,  St.  Allians 1,287  9 0 

G.  Bell,  Tottenham 1,216  0 0 

(Unsigned)  Colchester  1,177  0 0 

H.  Marriott  & Co.,  Wiuchmoro  Hill  1,1.50  0 0 

J.  Curnow,  Barnet  1,080  0 0 

W.  NiukoUs,  Wood  Green  (accepted)  1,013  0 0 

BEDFORD. — For  alterations  to  the  Balloon  Inn,  Bed- 
d.  Messrs.  Usher  & Anthony,  architects,  Bedford  ;• 

Knight £578  0 0 

Haynes  564  0 0 

Fresliwater 557  0 0 

Wnrton  & Walker  

Foster  (accepted) 


4.95  0 


3LACKHEATH. — For  the  erection  of  a cottage  hospital. 
•.  J.  Mechelen  Rogers,  arcdiiteet ; — 

Steer £3,079  0 0 

Blow 2,724  0 0 

Kirk&Raudall 3,620  0 0 

Smith  & Son  2,575  0 0 

Staines  & Sou 2,572  0 0 

Weeden  2,555  0 0 

Outhwaite  & Sou  2,474  0 0 

Dorey  2,400  0 0 

Greenwood 2,429  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co 2,390  0 0 

Jerrard  (accepted)  2,387  0 0 

IRIXTON. — For  the  enlargement  of  schools  and  new 
etaker's  cottage  at  Loughborough  Park  Chapel,  Longb. 
ougli  Junction.  Messrs.  W.  G.  Habershon  & Fawckner, 
hitects: — 

Higgs  £1,328  0 0 

Whitehead 1,297  0 0 

Crccii  1,277  0 0 

Hooper 1,234  0 0 

Maidei  & Harper 1,112  0 0 

Groom 1,097  0 0 

Castle  1,070  0 0 

Gregory  1,055  o 0 

Gregar 1,037  0 0 


..£4,800  0 0 
,.  4,300  0 0 
,.  4,249  0 0 
..  3,943  0 0 
3,717  0 0 
3,465  0 0 


BRONDESBURY. — For  the  erection  of  8t.  George’s 
Presliytenim  Church,  Willesdcn-lane,  Brondesbury  N W 
Wr^^Henry  S.  Tyack,  architect,  6,  Duke-street,  Adelphi' 

Patman  & Fotheringham 

J.  C.  Tennant,  Willesden 

Wall  Bros.,  Kentish  Town 

J.  Woodward,  Finsbury 

R.  A.  Lowe,  Cliislehurst 

J.  Alien  & ions,  Kilburu  (accepted) 

CLAPTON.— For  alterations,  &c.,  to  British  Asylum  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Females.  Messrs.  Wadmore  & Baker 
plied*— tiuantities  sup- 
£841  0 0 

Paine  Bros 791  q q 

ahurmur 755  q q 

Stephen  Hayworth  & Sons 735  9 0 

Hicks  700  f,  /\ 

Kilby  & Gayford 710  0 0 

Godfrey  & Sons eon  o n 

W.  M.  Dabbs,  Stamford  Hill,  K, 

* Accepted. 


LONDON  — For  the  enlargement  of  the  Webber-row 
Sr  S-’hool  Board 

for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect: 

T.  Bendon  220  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta 2*200  0 0 

S-pEj:;; l’953  0 0 

W.  Downs  1 768  q q 

0-.  marker,  aumner-rd.,  Peekham*  l 705  0 0 

* Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a new  house  for  the- 
s^ool-keeper,  on  the  Cranbrook-road  site  Bethnal  Greei> 
(Hwikney  O'),  for  the  School  Board  for  London,  Mr  T 
J.  Bailey,  architect : — 

S-Kf ^551  0 0 

J.  Webb g g 

E.  Lake,  Park-place,  Hackney*  . -pjo  0 0 

Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LONDON  .—For  the  erection  of  a cookery-centre  on  the 
Raynood-street  site  (Wc^  Lambeth  BG),  for  the  School! 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailev.  architect  — 

1.  Henderson 13  g 

^ Linfield 497  0 0 

W.  Johnson  47g  g g 

G.  Howard,  Vietoria-road,  Battersea* . 416  10  0 

Rccommeuded  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LONDON.— The  Works  Committee  of  the  School  Board 
for  London  recommend  that,  subject  to  the  usual  condi- 
tiopof  tendering  being  complied  with,  in  each  case  the 
be  acTep^ed”— ” tl'e  ondermentioncd  schools. 

(^  Ftnsburu  (U).-Baltie.3freet : Tender  of  Mr.  J. 
Jefteys  of  ^o.  10,  Great  Queen-street,  Westminster, 
S.W.,  amounting  to  £27o  (exclusive  of  cutting  away  &c  ) 
8yltem'’“’“®  loiu.pressure  hotlwater 

TtfSl  |8)— Sumnor.road:  Tenderof  Messrs, 

Bennett  Bros  of  ^ os.  2 to  10,  Lime-street.  Liverpool 
amounting  to  £180,  for  wanning  the  PupQ  Teachers’  School 
on  the  high-pressure  hot-water  system 

W W„t  Lambeth  (T). -uickford-road : Tsnder  ot 
5frUVl''w'‘'  S'”-  M.  Upper  Gloucoeler- 

riece  N.W  emonntms  to  £228.  10b.,  for  w.rmio,;  the 
Vupil  loachetB-  School  on  the  Mgh.prcsBure  hot-water 


LONDON. — For  hot-water 
School,  Battersea,  for  the 
J.  Bailey,  architect : — 


“ter  apparatus,  for  Amies-street 
SchooIBoardforLondon.  Mr.  T, 


London  Engineering  Co. 

KCrting 

Rosser  & Russell !!” 

Heim,  Vienna 

Boyd  

Benham&Sons 

J.  & r.  May 

Cannon  .. 

PhipBon 

Attwood  (accepted)  


School.  Vdpfl  Teacher.’ 

School. 

..  £1,150  1 £590  1 

710  4.50 


079  0 0 


.DRAYTON  PARSLOW  (near  Bletch1ey).-For  addi- 
tions and  alterations  to  Drayton  Paralow  Board  School. 
Mr.  Frederick  Gotto,  architect,  Leighton  Buzzard  :— 
George  Green,  Aylesbury 265  0 0 

William  Miicklestou,  Leighton  Buzzard  158  10  0 

G.  Heley,  Stewkley 157  0 q 

Full  Bros.,  Leighton  Buzzard 138  10  0 

J.  Hanrick,  Leighton  Buzzard* 95  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  erecting  nnd  finishing  a bouse  at  Ealinc 
Mr.  L.  A.  Shutfrey,  architect: — “ 

JamesChnpman,  Hackney £1,445  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuUding  No.  453. 
Hackney-road,  and  for  sundry  work  to  4-49,  451,  -1,57,  and 
H.  W.  Leo.  Mr.  Georgo 


Chuter,  architect: — 

F.  & P.  J.  Wood  

Laughton.. . 

Winkley 

G.  W.  Beale  

Wetherilt,  Lee,  & Martin”.’" 

Thomerson  & Son,  Hackney -road* 

* Accepted. 


.£1,486  0 
. 1,324  10 
1,302  0 
. 1.235  0 
. 1,223  0 
. 1,199  0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a school  to  provide 
accommodation  for  1,000  children,  on  the  site  in  Halford- 
road,  Wallmm  Green  (Chelsea  S'),  for  the  School  Board  for 
Loudon.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect:— 

H.  L Holloway  £16,790  0 0 

W . H.  Lorden  & Son 15,449  0 0 

W.  Oldrey&Co 15,436  0 0 

J.  Holloway.,  15  2I8  0 0 

Stimpson&Co 15^160  0 0 

W.  Johnson..  , 16  020  0 0 

H.  Hart,  Great  Dover-street,  S.E.*  14,745  0 0 

Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a centre  for  the  instrue- 
tion  of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  on  the  site  in  Pocock- 
street,  Blackfrinrs-road  (Southwark  F),  for  the  School 

Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailev.  architect 

H.  L.  Holloway  £837’  0 0 

J.  Bullers  yoj  g g 

705  0 0 

J- W.  Ro;  691  J-  g 

W.  Johnson  ggo  0 0 

T.  Simpson 66-3  0 0 

T.  Bendon,  Hammersmith*  052  0 0 

Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance 


terrace  Hyde  Park  Mr.  S.  C.  Capes,  architect,  16, 
Doiighty-street,  London,  W.C. :— 

Wliiteley £.590  -.n  ^ 

W.  B.  Head  & Son  0 n 

J.  H.  St.  John io9  0 0 

Langridge  & Sons 191  25  0 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  three  dwelling-honses. 
and  i^rkshops  in  rear,  in  Hanbury-street,  Spitalfields,  for 
♦ Messrs-  Hobden  & La  Riviere,  archi- 

tects.  14,  Devonsbire-street,  E.C. : 

Coulaell  Bros.,  Bethnal  Green £l  559  0 0 

George  Lusk,  Mile  End 1 545  0 0 

Allard,  Pentonville  1*525  0 0 

LONDON  — For  rebuilding  Garden  House,  Mildmay 
Park,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Mathieson.  Mr.  R.  H.  Hill,  archi- 


Higgs  & Hill £3,555  ...  — nil 

Brass  & Son 3,345  ...  £31  nj]‘ 

B.  E.  Nightingale  ...  3,320  ...  90  ...  £1  0 0 

O.  Craske 3,261  ...  63  2 0 0 

Lawrence  & Son 3,212  ...  35  nil 

H.  L.  Holloway  3,190  ...  95  1 o’o 

J.  T.  ChappeU 3.183  ...  28  0 15  0 

J.  Morter 3,181  ...  43  ...  0 10  0 

• Reduction  for  yellow  deal, 
t Difference  per  rod  for  solid  walls. 

LONDON.— For  shop  fronts  and  fittings  to  Nos.  134  138 
142,  150,  and  158,  Ossulston-street,  Euston-road,  for  the 
Ossnlstou  Estate.  Mr.  E.  G,  Salter,  architect  156 
Ossulston-street,  N.W.  : — ’ * 

£397  0 0 

Clark,  Bunnett,  & Co 29<i  k n 

F.  Sage  & Co 271  0 0 

Drew  & Cadman  (accepted)  234  0 0 

IsEW  BARbcET. — For  the  erection  ofbnsiness  premises 
East  Barnet-road,  New  Barnet,  for  Mr  A Cooper  Mr* 
Frederic  W.  Fryer,  architect,  2,  Pancras-lano,  Queen-kreet' 
E.C.  Quantities  not  supplied : — ’ 

Baug^ien £83r»  0 0 

Dixou,  New  Barnet  (accepted)  827  2 6 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £800.] 

NEWBURY. — For  additions  at  Sfargroves  Newbsir 
the  residence  of  Sir  F.  W.  Carden,  Bart.  Mr.  P Wilkin^ 

, architect.  17,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  : — 

C.  Elliott  £1,309  0 0 

E.  James 1^259  0 0 

E.  A.  Bance,  Newbury  (accepted)  ...  1,218  0 0 


■ " 
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SOUTHWAEK. — For  alterations 
factory,  Priuce.'is-street,  Union-street,  S.I 


mifei'ts.  (Correcteil  list,  in  lieu  of  that  appearing  on 
p.  36  of  lust  week's  Tiiiil(ier\ 

\V.  Johnson  £2,100  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  2.016  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway 

B.  E.  Nightingale 

W.  Downs  1,837 

Holliday  k Greenwo^  1,885 

J.  Holloway  1,878 

Lawrauce  & Sons  (accepted)  1,821 


1,W9  0 0 


0 0 


SURBITON. — For  building  two  houses  at  Surbiton. 
Mr.  G.  Sherrin,  architect: — 

Jarris  £3,128  0 0 

Atkins 3,108  0 0 

J.  Chapman,  Hackney  2,863  0 0 

Turtle  k Appleton  2,805  0 0 


UPTON.— For  three  pairs  of  semi-detached  cottages  at 
Upton.  Mr.  J.  S.  "Woodward,  architect 

^ £1,683  ^ •' 


Goad... 


Whitehead  .... 
Ford  k Sons  . 
Nightingale 

Marsland 

Hooper 


1,670  0 
l,5t)-l  0 
1,637  0 
1,475  0 
1,426  0 


WIMBLEDON. — For  building  two  houses  at  Wimble- 
don. Mr.  G.  Sherrinjarchitect;— 

James  Chapman,  Hackney  (accepted)  £2,303  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


-sell  a "fixative' 


Note. — The  reBponglbllity  ot  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetluga,  reita,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 

Wt  cannot  undertak*  to  reCum  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  commaalcatlons  fbeyood  mere  news-ltema)  whloti  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  loomala,  are  NOT  DBBIRBD. 

All  communIcatioDs  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  shonld 
be  addressed  to  TUK  BDITOB  ; all  communications  relating  to 
aUvartlsementa  and  other  exclusively  boslnese  matters  ahould  bt 
addressed  to  THE  PI7BL1BHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


Publiaher,  No.  411.  Cathartne-street,  W.O. 


SouHon  temp,  but.  (With  Key). 

Price  Eightpence  ; by  post,  locl. 
flehi  ^t.  jpauPg  CatljeHral. 


THE  BUILDER. 


PORTMADOC.— For  the  erection  ot  a vicarage,  for  tho 
Eey.  D.  Lloyd  Jones.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  architect, 
Portmadoc : — 

Jone«,  Groeslnn  £1,160  0 0 

Williams,  Portmadoe 978  0 0 

Lloyd,  Portmadoc 950  0 0 

Hughes,  Portmadoc 910  0 0 

Jones,  Criccicth  and  Barmouth*  926  0 0 

[Architect's  estimate,  £933.  138.] 

• Accepted. 


8UB3CRIBER3  in  LONDON  and  the  BUBUBB8,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19b.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Builder  ” 
by  Friday  Morning'$  poet. 


W.  B.  D.— C.  P. — "Contractor"  (we  cannot  advise  on  the  In- 
adequate inforiiiaiinn  given  la  your  letter),— D.  k Co.— W,  S.  & Son, 
'•  ''-molos  " (Mesars.  Lechertier,  Barbe,  4 Co  , iu  Regent's-quadraut, 

' )r  pencil  drawings).- 

.emeuta  of  facta,  lists  of  tsnders,  4c..  must  be  aooompanled 
me  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication 
I compellsd  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINEEY. 


lASCELLES’  CONCKETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


" THE  BTTILDBE  " Is  supplied  DiaBorlrom  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  ISs.  per  .rinnw. 
PnaraiD.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  Nev 
Zealand,  S6s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  4c,  80a.  pel 
annum.  Remlttauces  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDBINIBB 


CONSEETATOEIES, 
GEEENIIOUSES, 
■ffOODEN  BUILDINGS, 


CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


Price  Sixpence  5 by  post  8d. 

The  above  Plates  (reprinted  from  the  Builder), 
en  stout  paper,  unfolded  and  suitable  for  framing, 
are  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent,  carefully  packed 
on  receipt  of  stamps ; or  they  may  be  ordered 
through  any  Newsvendor. 


ESTIMATES  (jIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


N.B. — The  Numbers  containing  these  Illustrations 
are  both  OuT  of  Print. 


[July  21,  1888. 


PUELISHEHS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address  "’Y'o.'R  Bdildre,  London. ” 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAOE  for  Volume  LIV.  (.Tan,  to  June, 
1SS8)  wasglwn  as  a Supplement  with  the  last  Number, 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  luny  be  hud,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office, 

CLOTH  CA8B3  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  6(1.  each  : also 

READING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  FIFTY-FOURTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder  " (bound),  price 
Twelve  Shillings  and  Bixpenoe,  will  be  ready  on  the 
mn  Inst. 

8UB8CBIBER8'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office.  vrlU  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  Js.  Od.  each. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

alTUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  AFFRBNTIOBSHIPB, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTI8EMENTB, 

Blx  linea  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  die.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts.  Bales  by  Auction, 
4o.  may  be  obtained  oh  application  to  the  Publisher. 

BITUATIONB  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Ss.  9d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  8d, 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECEB8ARY. 

*•*  Stamps  mtist  not  be  sent,  but  all  smaU  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Oovent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOUBDRINIER,  PubUsher, 

Addressed  bo  No,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O, 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  and  lor  the  Front  Page 
by  the  same  Hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 

E5PEOTAL  —ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
MENTd  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 

Tho  Publisher  caunot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTL 
UON2ALS,  4c.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  thelatter  COPIES  ONLY  ehould  be  sent. 

PERSONS  Advertising  In  " Tho  Builder,'' may  have  RepUetadireutd 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Csvont  Garden,  W.C. 
free  0/ charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
eover  the  postage 

AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  OIB- 
UULATION,  Is  Issued  every  week. 

Now  ready. 

READING  CASES,!  ^ , 

■ I By  post  (carefully  packed).  Is. 


S0ULTIN6  FREESTONi:. 

^ Thesto&efromtheseqnarnef 
is  known  as  the  “Weather 
Beds,*’  and  is  of  a very 
crystalline  nature,  and  nn- 
doubtedly  ene  of  the  most 
durable  stones  in  England, 

Is  of  the  same  crystalline 


THE  CHELTNCE 
STONE. 


THE 


STONE.  t soitablefor  finemooldodwork. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 


application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent— Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  ^Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STOHL. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  for 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  CO., 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt, 


Asphalte. — Tho  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Ponltry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  coarses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  tei’races.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO., 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SPRAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


ELECTRIC  BELLS  and  BURGLAR 

ALARMS  (New  System). 

Estimates  Free  on  Application  to — 

MAYFIELD,  COBB,  & CO.,  Limited 


35a  and  41,  Queen.  Victoria-street. 


The  New  Patent  Burglar  Alarm  Contact 
is  more  easily  fixed  than  any  other,  and 
CANNOT  GET  OUT  OF  ORDER. 


Bank,  Office,  & Sliop  Fittings. 


Write  for  Particnlars. 


[Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  | FARLEIGH  DOWN. 


BOX  GROUND.  I COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  ] STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  : B.a.th. 


riOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

\J  LEVEE,  SCREW,  k BARBEL  BOLTS, 


36  a.  BOBOUGH  ROAD, 
PricEsReduced.  London,  b.e. 


APPLICATION. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


IRON  CISTERNS 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 


VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE 

Particulars  on  application. 


LONDON: 

352  to  362,  Euston-road. 


STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 


LIVERPOOL: 

6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden. 


GLASGOW: 

Petershill-road. 


iitHkr. 


You  LV.  No.  2373. 


SiTPEDAT,  Jni.r  2S,  ] 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

■Stained-Gluss  Windows,  Eadwinter  Churcl),  Saffron  Walden.— Executed  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Howard  -n...,,.  -n.  ...  m 

New  Beilding,  for  the  P.celti  de  Mdaecino,  P.ri..-M.  Pod  Gin.in,  Architect M-FajJ  Tapo  <^,„r,. 

Steeple  of  the  Church  of  St.  Marj-le-Strand.-Measured  and  Drawn  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Ketchlee  and  Mr.  J.  Hutchin'k rHU.' vlZ 

The  Forth  Bridge  : The  Three  Piers  eod  > C.„tilerer.-Sir  Johr.  Fowler  end  Mr.  B.  B.ter,  Eogieeer.  

Bloclts  in  Text. 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Plymouth. — View  and  Plans' 

Old  House  in  the  Bail  Gate,  Lincoln.— Sketched  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Bedford  

Now  Church,  Club,  &c..  Holy  Trinity,  Bethnal  Green.— Mr.  R.  J.  LotbU,  Architect  .. 


Whit  is  the  Use  o{  an  AsseMor  ?”  

River  ImproTemente  in  Ireland  

The  Whltefleld  Chapel,  and  its  Burial  Ground 

The  Now  Worlca  at  Barking  Sewage  Outfall  

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Arehajologloal  Society 

The  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Plymouth  

The  MetropollUn  Board  of  Worke  and  the  London  Sewage  .. 

The  Fnemployed  and  the  Poor  Law  

■Windows  Executed  for  Radwinter  Church,  Saffron  Walden.. 

The  Buildings  for  the  " Pacultd  de  MiSdecine,”  Paris 

The  Steeple  of  St.  Mary-le-Stmnd  


CON-TENTS. 

Illustrations  of  the  Forth  Bridge  §4 

The  Ball  Gate,  Lincoln  

Abolition  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  Ancleut  Commission  of 

Sewers  gj 

Lanes,  Courts,  and  Back  Streets  in  Old  Cities  and  Towns,  Eiem- 

pllflod  by  those  in  Carlisle gg 

The  Great  Northern  Centra]  Hospital  gg 

The  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Old  Nichol-street,  Bethnal-green  ..  66 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Inquiry  Commtuion,— 

Farther  Erideuce  gg 

Telephone  and  Street  Fire-Alarm  Communication  at  Hornsey  . . 67 
Questions  of  Building  Legialatioa  68 


School  Board  Tenders  

The  Stndent’s  Column : Artificial  StonM.— IV 

Books  ; Middleton’s  Triangulatioa  and  Measurements  at  the 
Forth  Bridge  (Spoo)  ; MacCord's  Practical  HlnU  for  Draughts- 
men (Wiley  A Sons) ; Wegmann's  Design  and  Conitmetlon  of 
Masonry  Dams  (Wiley  A Sons)  i Gerhard's  Notes  Embodying 
recent  Practice  in  the  Sanitary  Drainage  of  BuUdingi.  Ac. 

(Van  Nostrand)  , 

Recent  Patents . 

Recent  Sales  of  Property - 

Meetings , 

Miacelianea  


“ What  is  the  Use  of  an  Assessor  f " 

HE  above  question 
seems,  from  corre- 
spondence Tve  have 
recently  had,  to  be 
rankling  a good  deal 
in  the  minds  of  mem- 
bers of  the  architec- 
tural profession  at 
present.  The  parti- 
cular kind  of  assessor 
referred  to  is,  of 
course,  the  professional  adviser  who  is  now 
frequently  asked  to  “advise,”  “assist,”  or 
“adjudicate”  in  regard  to  the  award  of 
premiiuns  in  architectural  competitions.  The 
increasing  number  of  cases  of  late  in  which 
it  has  become  known  that  the  committee  or 
promoters  of  a competition,  having  engaged 
a professional  assessor,  threw  over  his  award 
and  gave  the  premium  to  another  competitor, 
certainly  give  considerable  point  to  the  ques- 
tion, though  the  matter  is  not  by  any  means 
80  simple  a one  as  some  architects  appear  to 
think. 

The  appointment  of  a professional  adviser 
to  competition  committees  has  become 
tolerably  general  of  late,  in  consequence 
of  the  action  taken  a few  years  since  by  a 
considerable  number  of  the  profession  in 
signing  a mutual  agreement  not  to  enter  into 
any  competition  unless  a professional  adviser 
was  appointed.  This  signed  understanding, 
which  we  believe  has  been  loyally  acted  upon 
by  most  of  the  signatories  thereto,  has  had  a 
practical  result  beyond  what  was  expected 
, in  leading  or  compelling  competition  com- 
i mittees  to  appoint  professional  advisers.  In  a 
I number  of  cases,  after  a competition  is  adver- 
1 tiaed,  the  committee  receive  letters  from 
! various  architects,  stating  that  they  would  be 
happy  to  compete,  but  that  they  are  under  an 
undertaking  not  to  do  so  unless  an  assessor 
is  appointed  : and  the  committee,  even  if 
they  are  inclined  to  be  recusant  in  the 
matter,  probably  find  practically  that  they 
can  hardly  have  a competition  worth  having 
unless  they  accede  to  the  demands  of  the 
architects.  It  may  be  observed  that  expostu- 
lations and  recommendations  in  the  same 
direction  were  long  tried  on  committees, 
with  no  avail.  In  the  Builder  for  April  13th, 
1884,  we  printed  the  “ Suggestions  for  the 
Conduct  of  Architectural  Competitions,” 
drawn  up  and  formally  approved  by  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  which’were  to  a 
great  extent  directed  to  this  'question  of  the 


advisability  of  appointing  a professional 
assessor ; and  copies  of  these  Suggestions 
were,  we  believe,  officially  forwarded  in  many 
cases  to  committees  engaged  in  the  promo- 
tion of  competitions.  But  little  or  no  effect 
was  produced  until  a number  of  the  arch! 
tects  “ struck  ” for  an  assessor.  Then  the 
public  gave  in,  and  since  then  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  in  the  advertisements 
inviting  competitions  the  statement  that 
“a  professional  assessor  will  be  appointed 
to  assist  the  committee  in  coming  to  a deci- 
sion;” and  in  some  coses  this  has  no  doubt 
been  a hond-Jiie  announcement,  which  has 
been  acted  upon  in  good  faith,  and  the  selec- 
tion has  been  made  in  accordance  with  the 
assessors  judgment.  But  less  scrupulous 
committees  have  lately  discovered  that 
though  they  may  be  obliged  to  appoint  an 
assessor  in  order  to  satisfy  the  prejudices  of 
architects,  they  are  not  obliged  to  act  upon 
his  award.  Accordingly  they  engage  the 
assessor,  hear  his  judgment,  and  then  set  it 
on  one  side  in  favour  of  the  design  they  like 
best,  or  of  the  candidate  they  are  determined 
to  favour ; and  then,  say  the  competing 
architects,  how  are  we  any  better  off  than 
before  ? And  “ what  is  the  use  of  the 
assessor  ” ? 

The  idea  with  those  who  make  this  com- 
plaint appears  to  be  that  the  assessor  should 
simply  make  the  award,  and  the  committee 
accept  his  judgment  as  final.  That  opinion 
has  been  distinctly  expressed  in  letters  that 
have  been  written  to  us,  and  some  architects 
appear  to  think  that  for  the  committee  to  act 
otherwise  is  a breach  of  good  faith.  Now, 
we  are  desirous  to  consider  the  subject  not 
from  a one-sided  view,  aa  the  mere  advocates 
of  the  architects,  hut  as  impartial  arbitrators 
between  the  architects  and  the  public.  And 
from  this  point  of  view  we  must  say  that,  if 
the  architectural  profession  expect,  as  some 
of  them  evidently  do  (we  do  not  by  any 
means  believe  that  they  all  share  this  view), 
that  all  committees  promoting  competitions 
are  to  give  up  their  own  ideas  and  preferences 
entirely,  and  put  themselves  blindfold  into 
the  hands  of  a professional  adviser  to  choose 
a design  for  them,  they  are  expecting  more 
than  is  reasonable,  more  than  the  public  will 
grant,  and  more  than  their  own  leading 
official  body  has  ever  thought  of  asking  for. 
The  “ Suggestions  ” of  the  Institute,  before 
referred  to,  though  including  in  the  fost  in- 
stance the  rather  ambiguous  phrase  that  the 
decisions  of  the  assessor  or  assessors  “ should 
govern  the  selection  of  the  designs  in  all 


stages  of  the  competition,”  obviously  were 
not  intended  to  enforce  the  principle  that 
the  assessor  should  override  the  committee 
entirely,  for  in  the  sub-clauses  further 
defining  the  duties  of  the  assessor  we  read, 
“to  advise  the  promoters  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  designs  submitted  in  compe- 
tition ; ” a phraseology  which  obviously  leaves 
it  open  to  the  promoters  to  adopt  their  own 
course  if  they  think  proper.  The  undertaking 
entered  into  by  the  architects  who,  a year  or 
so  lat-er,  signed  an  agreement  not  to  enter 
into  competitions  unless  an  assessor  were  ap- 
pointed, ran  thus, — “unless  one  or  more  pro- 
fessional assessors  of  established  reputation 
are  appointed  to  advise  the  promoters  on  the 
relative  merit  of  the  designs  submitted  in 
competition : ” and  this  wording  also  is 
elastic,  and  does  not  propose  anythino-  more 
than  advice.  If  it  was  the  desire  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession  that  in  all  competitions  the 
decision  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
a uon-professioual  committee,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  a professional  assessor,  they 
should  have  so  worded  the  undertaking  which 
was  signed  by  so  many  of  the  profession. 
They  might  then  have  obtained  those  con- 
ditions; but  they  would  not  have  obtained 
them  without  a good  deal  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  and  probably  some 
opposition  on  the  part  of  members  of  their 
o-v\Ti  body.  Some  of  the  latter  would  say, 
and  have  said,  that  on  the  whole  they  would 
rather  trust  to  the  average  judgment  of  a 
committee  representing  various  opinions, 
and  in  which  various  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion would  be  discussed,  than  to  that 
of  one  man,  though  a man  of  professional 
knowledge,  who  might  have  his  own  pre- 
judices and  fancies  very  strongly  developed  ; 
we  have  even  heard  it  urged  that  favouritism 
and  partiality  would  be  less  likely  to  have 
free  play  in  a Committee  than  if  the  decision 
was  left  to  one  man  without  appeal.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  public  would  object,  and  with 
considerable  show  of  reason,  that  the  people 
who  wanted  a building,  and  were  going  to  pay 
for  it,  had  a right  to  the  final  exercise  of  their 
own  taste  and  opinion,  however  much  of  good 
advice  they  might  be  ready  to  listen  to ; 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  persuade  the 
public  generally  that  this  was  not  a reason- 
able and  natural  position  to  assume. 

As  to  the  objection  from  the  architectural 
side  to  the  absolute  rule  of  the  assessor 
(an  objection  only  made,  we  imagine, 
by  a very  small  minority  of  the  pro- 
jfession),  we  do  not  think  there  is  any; 
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ground  for  the  idea  that  the  professional 
a.sses8or  is  likely  to  he  more  prone  to  personal 
partialities  than  the  Committee.  As  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  form  any  idea,  we  should 
say  that  the  duty  of  professional  assessor  in 
competitions,  since  it  has  become  common  to 
appoint  such  an  assessor,  has  been  in  general 
performed  with  most  praiseworthy  and  judicial 
impartiality.  We  can  only  recall  one  case  of 
importance  in  which  any  suggestion  to  the  con- 
trary was  made  by  the  competitors.  In  regard 
to  architectural  style,  indeed,  a single  archi- 
tect acting  as  assessor  probably  will  have  his 
favourite  ideas  about  style,  but  we  do  not 
know  that  ho  is  likely  to  differ  from  most 
non-professional  committee-men  in  this,  except 
that  he  will  have  a reason  to  give  for  his 
opinion,  and  the  committee-man  probably 
will  not.  And  we  can  recall  more  than  one 
case  in  which  an  assessor  has  decided  in 
obvious  opposition  to  his  kncwn  tastes  in 
regard  to  style,  from  the  conviction  that 
plan  ought  to  be  first  considered,  and  that 
the  best  plan  was  obvious.  On  the  whole, 
we  believe  that  final  and  despotic  power 
given  to  the  professional  assessor  would  afford 
no  just  cause  of  complaint  to  competitors ; 
indeed,  it  is  what  the  majority  of  them  seem 
to  wish  for.  But  would  it  be  altogether  fair 
to  the  promoters  of  competitions  ? For  they 
too,  it  must  be  remembered,  have  their  rights, 
and  they  may  say  “ The  professional  assessor 
may  tell  us  that  such  a design  is  the  best  of 
the  set,  but  it  is  w'e  who  are  going  to  pay  for 
the  building  and  to  use  it ; even  a professional 
assessor  is  not  infallible  ; he  may  be  mistaken, 
or,  if  he  is  not,  we  may  like  another  design 
better,  and  why  are  we  not  to  purchase  what 
we  like  with  our  own  money?”  To  the  public 
mind  the  argument  becomes  stronger  when  it 
is  remembered  that  they  have  to  fee  the 
assessor,  and  one  committee,  we  remember, 
put  the  case  plainly  in  so  many  words — 
“WTienwe  have  made  up  our  own  minds, 
why  should  we  pay  another  man  for  his 
opinion?  ” 

The  answer  to  this  lies  in  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  which  competing  architects  are  placed. 
They  are  invited  to  exhibit  their  talents  in 
designing  and  planning  a building  for  certain 
specified  requirements,  on  the  tacit  under- 
standing that  the  best  man  wins.  If  the 
prizes  in  competitions  are  in  a large  number 
of  cases  given  to  designs  which  are  not  the 
best,  the  really  able  man  who  has  produced  a 
better  design  feels  that  his  time  and  talents 
have  been  unfairly  wasted  ; he  ought  on  his 
merits  to  have  won,  and  instead  of  the  com- 
petition affording  him  a chance  of  getting 
the  reward  of  his  abilities,  he  is  worse  off 
than  if  the  promoters  had  gone  to  the 
inferior  man  at  once ; he  has  spent  liis 
strength  for  nought,  and  his  labour_  for 
that  which  is  not  bread.  The  only  rational 
defence  of  the  competition  system  is  that  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a means  of  getting  the  best 
building,  and  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  to 
unknown  men  of  ability  to  make  themselves 
known.  Now,  the  position  of  the  architects 
is  that,  granting  the  honest  intention  of  the 
promoters,  they,  in  most  cases,  are  not  good 
judges  of  architectural  desira  or  of  plan  as 
exhTbited  in  drawings,  and  that  it  is  desirable, 
in  fairness  to  all  parties,  that  their  judgment 
should  be  assisted  by  that  of  someone  accus- 
tomed to  the  study  of  style  and  plan  as  exhi- 
bited in  drawings.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  most  cases  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
promoters  themselves  to  be  thus  professionally 
advised;  and  we  believe  it  will  be  foimd  that 
most  competition  committees  who  have  been 
honestly  desirous  of  getting_  the  best  result 
have  practically  admitted  this,  and  that  while 
feeling  free  to  select  another  design  at  their 
pleasure,  they  have  usually  elected  to  abide 
by  the  recommendation  of  their  assessor,  as 
the  safest  course. 

In  the  case,  therefore,  of  honest  com- 
mittees, we  may  say  that  the  system  by 
which  the  assessor  is  engaged  as  an  adviser 
merely  has  worked,  and  does  work,  satisfac- 
torily in  the  interest  of  the  architects.  But 
what  are  we  to  say  of  the  case  of  dishonest 
committees,  who  nominally  engage  an  assessor 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  architects, 
and  then  throw  over  his  decision  and  select 


an  inferior  man  from  motives  of  favouritism  ? 
Some  of  our  correspondents  argue,  from  such 
cases,  that  an  assessor  without  despotic 
power  is  a mere  sham.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  where  the  promoters  of  a com- 
petition are  not  honest  in  intention  they 
will  contrive  to  evade  any  conditions, 
and  we  do  not  believe  the  profession  would 
be  wise  to  endeavour  to  take  away  all  power 
of  choice  from  the  promoters  of  competitions, 
and  put  it  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the 
assessor,  because  some  committees  refuse  to 
act  on  his  advice.  They  would  encounter  much 
public  opposition,  not  all  of  it  unreason- 
able, and  would  perhaps  not  attain  the  desired 
end  after  all.  It  may  be  desirable  in  special 
cases  to  endeavour  to  extract  from  a committee 
an  undertaking  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  assessor;  but  in  the  main  the  case  is 
better  provided  for  in  tho  “ Suggestions  ” of 
the  Institute,  which  recommend  that  the 
plans  .should  bo  exhibited,  and  that  the  deci- 
sion or  report  of  the  assessor  should  be  pub- 
lished. If  this  were  done  in  any  case  in 
which  the  committee  had  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  assessor,  public  opinion  would  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  unfair  dealing,  and 
committees  who  were  disposed  to  favouritism 
would  soon  learn  that  it  was  not  advisable 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  public  opinion ; and  as 
the  a.s.sessor  has  his  own  report  in  his  own 
power,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  see  to  its  pub- 
lication, even  if  the  committee  do  not  do 
their  duty  in  this  respect. 

Those  who  ask,  “ What  is  the  use  of  an 
assessor?  ” merely  because  his  decision  is  not 
absolute  or  binding,  forget  also  that  a very 
important  portion  of  the  duty  of  an  assessor, 
as  contemplated  in  the  Institute  “ Sugges- 
tions,” is  to  assist  in  preparing  the  conditions 
and  instructions  to  competitors.  This  is  a 
very  important  matter  to  the  profession,  quite 
independently  of  the  decision  on  the  designs, 
as  in  many  cases  instructions  drawn  up  with- 
out professional  assistance  are  loosely  worded 
and  consequently  not  properly  intelligible,  or 
they  do  not  give  all  the  information  required, 
or  they  make  requirements  ns  to  scale  and 
number  of  drawings  which  are  quite  unneces- 
sary and  unfair  to  the  competitors.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  in  too  many  cases  the 
advisability  of  appointing  nn  assessor  at  aU 
is  not  brought  home  to  the  promoters  until 
after  the  instructions  are  drawn  out  and 
the  competition  advertised ; but  where  the 
appointment  of  the  assessor  to  draw  up  the 
instructions  can  be  secured,  his  services  in 
this  capacity  may  be  very  important  indeed, 
and  save  the  competitors  much  inconvenience 
and  waste  of  labour,  inflicted  on  them  often 
by  committees  in  pure  ignorance  of  the  con- 
ditions and  requirements  of  architectural 
work. 

It  is,  therefore,  we  think,  a mistake  for 
architects  to  cry  out : “ WTiat  is  the  use  of  an 
a,ssessor  ? ” merely  because  adjudication  of  the 
assessor  cannot  be,  or  has  not  been  hitherto  in 
most  cases,  made  obligatory  upon  the  pro- 
moters of  n competition.  In  the  majority 
of  the  more  important  competitions  in 
which  a professional  assessor  has  been  ap- 
pointed, his  judgment  has  been  accepted  by 
the  promoters;  and  even  where  it  has  not 
been  finally  accepted,  it  is  probable  that 
tlie  committee  have  known  more  about 
the  matter  through  his  assistance,  and  perhaps 
made  a better  choice  than  they  would 
have  made  without  it,  supposing  them  to 
have  had  honest  intentions.  When  a com- 
mittee has  not  honest  intentions,  and  gives  a 
manifestly  wrong  award  through  favouritism 
or  private  interest,  the  publication  of  the 
assessor’s  report,  which  ought  to  be  made  a 
condition  of  the  competition,  would  be  an  in- 
fluence that  would  soon  avail  to  bring  com- 
mittees to  reason,  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  competitions  for  public  buildings  to  he 
provided  out  nf  public  funds.  In  such  a case 
the  committee  are  manifestly  hound  to  pro- 
cure the  best  building  they  can,  and  fail  in  a 
public  duty  if  they  do  not  aim  at  this.  A 
private  committee  for  building  a church  or 
a bank  may  have  more  colour  for  urging  that 
they  have  a right  to  consult  their  own  tastes 
and  not  those  of  the  assessor,  though  even 
here  the  question  of  ji^tice  to  the  competing 


architects  must  by  no  means  be  forgotten  j, 
but  w'hen  a corporation  or  a vestry  conducting- 
a competition  are  told  distinctly  by  a compe- 
tent man  that  such  a plan  is  decidedly  the- 
best,  and  throw  it  over  in  favour  of  an  in- 
ferior one  by  somebody  whose  interests  they 
wish  to  promote,  they  are  playing  false  with 
a public  trust,  and  if  the  assessor’s  report  and 
his  reasons  for  his  choice  were  published,  sO’ 
as  to  place  the  whole  job  in  the  light  of  day, 
the  ratepayers  would  soon  make  things  un- 
pleasant for  the  jobbers ; and  that  is  the- 
reason  why,  in  such  cases,  there  is  usually 
such  a determined  objection  to  publishing  the- 
assessor’s  report. 

The  actual  adjudication  and  award  of  the 
premiums  by  the  professional  assessor  is,, 
however,  a possible  solution  of  the  question,, 
though,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  one  the  general 
adoption  of  which  would  probably  be  opposed 
by  the  public.  Some  of  our  correspondents, - 
who  have  assumed  that  it  was  the  manifest 
duty  of  committees  to  accept  the  assessor’s 
adjudication,  have  probably  been  misled  by 
the  fact  that  in  several  prominent  and  im- 
portant competitions  of  late  years  the  pro- 
moters have  accepted  the  assessor’s  award 
without  question,  because  they  thought  it 
the  wisest  thing  to  do,  not  because  they 
were  pledged  to  it.  In  the  case  of  the- 
Birmingham  Law  Courts  the  Corporation, 
adopted  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  award,  hut  clearly 
without  thinking  themselves  pledged  to  do 
so,  as  the  question  of  adopting  it  was  the 
subject  of  some  little  discussion.  In  other 
cases  similar  awards  have  been  adopted  with- 
out any  discussion,  but  equally  as  a matter  of 
choice,  not  of  necessitj^.  But  as  there  is  at 
present  some  uncertainty  and  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  are  the  powers  of  an 
assessor  in  a competition,  whoever  is  asked 
to  undertake  that  responsible  office  ought 
first  to  obtain  a precise  statement  in 
writing  from  the  promoters  as  to  what 
they  are  asking  him  to  do.  There 
are  three  ways  in  which  he  may  act 
for  them.  (1)  He  may  award  the  premiums- 
absolutely,  as  their  representative.  (2)  He- 
may  select  the  designs  which  he  considers 
most  deserving  of  the  premiums,  giving  his 
reasons  for  the  selection,  but  leaving  it  to  the- 
promoters  to  adopt  his  recommendation  or 
not.  This  is  the  course  most  usually  followed. 
Or  (3)  he  may  assist  their  judgment  by  a 
general  review  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of 
the  plans,  and  leave  them  to  form  their  own 
judgment  with  the  assistance  of  the  light 
thro-wn  on  the  matter  by  his  professional 
criticism  ; and  where  the  promoters  are  men 
of  sense  and  mean  honestly,  it  may  he  that 
this  is  the  fairest  way  of  all,  as  the  promoters 
then  get  the  general  insight  given  hy  the- 
professional  assessor’s  report,  without  leaving- 
to  his  single  judgment  the  absolute  selection 
of  any  special  design.  But  the  promoters- 
ought  to  furnish  the  assessor  with  a distinct 
statement  as  to  which  of  these  courses  they 
intend  to  pursue,  and  if  it  he  the  first,  they 
ought  to  give  a distinct  undertaking  to  abide 
by  his  award ; and  they  ought,  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness, to  inform  the  competitors  whether- 
they  intend  the  assessor  to  make  the  award, 
or  whether  they  reserve  the  right  of  making 
it  themselves  with  the  assistance  of  his  in- 
formation and  criticism.  Then  competitors 
will  know  how  they  stand,  and  will  have  no 
right  to  malce  complaints  afterwards. 

There  is  one  more  duty  that  must  he  men- 
tioned in  regard  to  competitions — a duty  incum- 
bent upon  the  architects — viz.,  that  they  should 
accept  loyally  theaward  when  there  isno  reason 
to  suppose  it  has  been  made  in  any  but  a 
fair  spirit.  We  regret  to  he  obliged  to  think 
that  there  is  in  the  profession  a great  want  of 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  chivalry  in  these- 
matters.  In  the  smaller  competitions  we 
should  say  that  in  two  cases  out  of  three  no 
sooner  is  the  decision  announced  than  some  of 
the  competitors  get  up  a movement  to  endea- 
vour to  upset  it,  and  this  even  in  eases  where 
there  has  been  no  manifest  or  obvious  bad 
faith  ; and,  unfortunately,  this  kind  of  spirit  is 
not  confined  to  smaller  compi-titions  and  to- 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession.  We  see 
cases  where  eminent  men  are  concerned, 
where  nn  assessor  whose  ability  and  good 
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faith  no  one  could  question  has  been  appointed, 
, and  where  attempts  hare  been  immediately 
I made  to  upset  his  award,  on  no  pretence  that 
I it  was  corruptly  given,  but  simply  because 
li  the  unsuccessful  men  would  not  rest  satisfied. 
1 Tliat  is  not  the  way  to  maintain  the  dignity 
I of  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
I To  demand  the  appointment  of  a professional 
j as.sessor,  and  then  to  try  to  get  his  judgment 
\ set  aside  when  it  is  against  yourself,  is  a line 
I of  conduct  which  might  be  most  properly 
I described  in  the  dictum  of  the  fashionable 
\ woman  in  Punch — “ It  is  worse  than  wicked ; 
I it  is  vulgar.” 


: RIVER  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  IRELAND. 

HE  four  gentlemen  who  were  ap-* 
pointed  in  1886  a Royal  Commission 
to  report  upon  what  public  works  in 
Ireland  would  be  desirable  and 
I practicable,  are  now  proposed  to  be  con- 
t stituted  a Commission  to  cairy  out  what  they 
i recommended  in  1887,  that  is,  works  of 
i arterial  drainage  within  the  watershed  areas 
■ or  the  catchment  areas  of  the  rivers  Bann 
] and  Barrow.  They  are  to  define  the  catch- 
1 ment  area  of  each  of  these  two  rivers ; to 
, draw  up  a scheme  for  the  election  of  a 
I Conservancy  Board  in  each  area,  and  to  lay 
I before  each  Conservancy  Board,  when  con- 
I stituted,  the  plans  of  the  works,  and  the 
I particulars  of  the  lands  which  will  be 
I specially  benefitted, — for  the  general  plan  is 
[ to  divide  these  from  all  other  lands, — also  an 
I estimate  of  the  amount  of  contribution  by 
i the  occupiers  of  those  lands,  and  by  the 
i baronies  and  town  lands,  which  the  Com- 
\ mission  are  of  opinion  ought  to  contribute  as 
j being  within  the  catchment  area  of  the  river ; 

I and  generally  to  put  the  Conservancy  Board 
i in  possession  of  the  information  requisite  to 
i enable  them  to  decide  whether  the  works  are 
1 to  be  undertaken.  The  Conservancy  Board 
1 will  consist  of  persons  nominated  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians  within  the  catchment 
area,  of  persons  elected  by  the  occupiers  of 
lands  which  will  be  specially  charged,  and  of 
persons  representing  the  towns  within  the  same 
area, — those  which  have  Town  Coihmissioners, 
— together  with  one  representative  of  Govern- 
ment, who  is  to  be  a member  of  the  Board,  but 
is  not  to  have  a vote.  The  persons  elected  by 
the  occupiers  of  lands  specially  charged  are  to 
constitute  three-fourths  of  the  Board.  This 
Conservancy  Board  may  reject  the  scheme 
proposed  by  the  Commission  ; if  so,  ano'^ier 
Con.servancy  Board  is  to  be  elected ; it  the 
, new  Board  also  rejects  the  scheme  it  is  to  be 
given  up ; but  if  the  Conservancy  Board, 

I representing  the  several  interests  mentioned, 

' are  in  favour  of  the  works  being  proceeded 
I with,  the  Commission  may  execute  them.  The 
I raon^  is  to  be  supplied  from  time  to  time  by 
! the  Grovernment,  partly  by  way  of  loan,  repay- 
able in  instalments  with  interest,  extending 
over  forty  years,  and  partly  as  a free  grant 
from  moneys  voted  by  Parliament. 

In  the  case  of  the  Shannon  drainage,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1886  are  to  be  carried  o\it  by  the  existing 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland, 
but  it  is  proposed  that  the  works  shall  not  be 
undertaken  unless  with  the  assent  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  lauds  specially  benefitted,  who 
will  be  charged  according  to  the  value  of  the 
benefit  received  ; and  of  the  occupiers  of  the 
rest  of  the  lands  in  the  catchment  area,  who 
will  be  charged  according  to  the  grand  jury 
cess.  The  voting  power  of  the  benefitted  area 
is  to  be  estimated  as  equivalent  to  three 
times  the  voting  power  of  the  rest  of  the 
catchment  area,  and  each  fraction  of  the 
voting  power  of  the  benefitted  area  is  to  be 
in  like  manner  equivalent  to  three  times  the 
same  fraction  of  the  voting  power  of  the  rest 
of  the  catchment  area. 

Of  the  comparative  areas  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  three  Bills  in  Parliament,  that  of  the 
Shannon  is  between  two  and  three  million 
acres— nearly  three— above  the  tideway  of 
the  river  near  Limerick.  The  cliief  features 
of  this  basin  are  the  large  area  of  fiat  land  in 
its  middle  portion,  and  its  rapid  descent  in 
the  lower  portion.  In  the  fifteen  miles  from 


Limerick  to  Killaloe  the  rise  is  97  ft.  In  the 
125  miles  from  Killaloe  to  the  uppermost 
lake.  Lough  Allen,  it  is  46  ft.,  and  this  is 
nearly  uniformly  distributed,  being  at  the 
rate  of  only  4 in.  or  Sin.  per  mile— much  the 
longest  river  in  the  kingdom  with  so  little 
fall. 

In  the  year  1831,  when  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  were  first  con- 
stituted, a special  Commission  was  appointed 
by  Government  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Shannon,  in  respect  of  both  navigation  and 
drainage,  of  which  Mr.  T.  Rhodes  was  the. 
engineer  member.  A complete  scheme  for 
dealing  with  the  river  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  his  colleagues,  the  execution  of 
which  was  undertaken  m 1839,  and  consisted 
of  deepening  the  channel,  rebuilding  bridges, 
removing  obstructive  mills  and  eel-weirs,  and 
reconstructing  and  enlarging  the  locks  in  the 
middle  portion  of  the  river,  with  the  result  of 
providing  a greatly-improved  waterway 
through  the  most  important  parts  of  its 
course,  and  of  improving  the  drainage  of 
34, /OO  acres  of  land,  1.3,200  of  which  were 
altogether  relieved  from  floods,  the  duration 
of  floods  over  the  rest  of  the  area  being  much 
diminished.  The  Irish  Board  of  Works  assumed 
charge  of  these  works  in  1846,  nominally, 
but  not  actually  imtil  1852,  when  the  Shannon 
Commission  ceased  to  make  separate  reports. 
In  1861  a flood  of  unusual  magnitude  led  to 
complaints  by  the  riparian  proprietors,  and 
the  Government  directed  Mr.  Bateman,  C.E., 
to  examine  the  river,  and  report  ns  to  the 
works  necessary  for  relieving  the  lands  from 
the  effect  of  a flood  equal  to  that  of  1861, 
without  injury  to  the  navigation.  Having 
examined  the  river,  Mr.  Bateman  reported  in 
1863,  and  again  in  1867,  imder  further  in- 
structions, and  furnished  complete  working 
drawings  and  estimates  of  aU  the  works 
required.  Sluices  were  to  be  constructed  in 
the  solid  weirs  built  by  the  Shannon  Com- 
missioners, and  improvements  and  enlarge- 
ments of  the  channel  were  to  be  made  in  many 
places,  and  Lough  Allen  was  to  be  utilised 
as  an  impounding  reservoir ; but  the  Parlia- 
mentary powers  for  carrying  out  the  scheme 
lapsed  before  anything  was  done.  In  1879-80, 
however,  the  question  was  again  mooted,  and 
it  was  decided  to  carry  out  part  of  Mr.  Bate- 
man’s design,  to  the  extent  of  inserting  sluices 
in  the  existing  weirs,  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  channel  in  one  part  of  the  river,  these 
works  being  carried  out  in  1880-82.  This 
partial  application  of  the  design,  however, 
seems  to  have  had  but  a limited  success,  and 
Mr.  Manning,  the  engineer  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  said  from  the  first  that  that  would  be 
so,  and  that  such  works  could  not  result  in 
complete  control  of  the  floods,  which  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  excavations  in  certaiu 
portions  of  the  river  bed.  According  to  the 
evidence  of  Jlr.  Bateman  before  the  Royal 
Commission  last  year  respecting  his  instruc- 
tions in  1863  and  1867,  his  object  in  proposing 
to  excavate  the  river  bed  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
flood  waters  without  injuring  the  navigation. 
The  enlargement  of  the  river  which  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the 
flood  waters  enlarged  by  so  much  the  capacity 
of  the  river  for  navigation.  With  regard  to 
the  partial  carrying  out  of  a design,  the 
evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  it  may  do  more 
harm  than  good,  because  it  tempts  people  to 
till  the  ground  and  cultivate  crops  which 
could  not  previously  be  cultivated,  and  when 
a flood  does  arise  the  state  of  things  is  worse 
than  before. 

Draining,  as  it  does,  so  large  a portion 
of  Ireland,  and  being  the  outlet  of  several 
other  important  rivers,  the  Shannon  occupies 
an  exceptional  position,  and  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, on  whose  report  the  three  Bills 
recently  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  Irish  Chief  Secretary  are 
founded,  advised  that  in  the  case  of 
this  river  no  new  Conservancy  Board 
need  be  appointed,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  other  two  rivers,  but  that  it  remain 
in  the  care  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works,  who  should,  while  maintain- 
ing the  navigation,  regulate  the  depth  of 
water  with  a view  primarily  to  the  drainage 
of  the  country.  Above  Athlone,  however,  it 


is  proposed  that  the  navigation  be  abandoned. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion had  reference  to  the  main  river  only,  in 
the  case  of  the  Shannon,  the  conservancy  of 
the  larger  tributaries  being  constituted 
separately  ; but  in  the  Bill  no  distinction  is 
made.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  works 
authorised  by  the  Bill  within  the  catchment 
area  of  the  River  Shannon  is  230,0007.,  of 
which  it  is  estimated  that  .35,0007.  can  be 
charged  upon  the  lands  specially  benefitted^ 
in  the  form  of  an  annual  charge  of  47.  lOs. 
for  every  1007.  advanced  by  Government, 
payable  for  a term  of  forty  years,  "l^is 
charge  for  capital  expenditure  is  estimated  at 
1,5757.  per  annum,  and  will  begin  to  be 
payable  when  the  whole  of  the  advances 
have  been  made.  The  maintenance  charges 
upon  the  specially-benefitted  lands  will  be' 
about  1,5757.  per  amium,  making  in  all  a 
charge  of  3,1507. 

It  is  proposed  to  charge  65,0007.  upon  tjie 
county  cess  of  the  baronies  and  town-lmids 
within  the  catchment  area  of  the  river,  pay- 
able by  a similar  charge,  to  be  presented  by 
the  CTand  juries  at  each  assizes.  The  share 
of  the  maintenance  charge  on  the  catchment 
area  is  about  2,6757.  per  annum,  which,  with 
the  charge  for  the  capital  outlay,  will  require 
an  addition  of  a penny  in  the  pound  to  the 
grand  jury  cess  in  the  catchment  area.  A 
sum  of  65,0007.  is  to  be  raised  by  a mortgage 
of  property  connected  with  the  river  and 
belonging  to  the  Government,  and  the  residue 
of  the  cost  of  the  works,  not  exceeding 
66,0007.,  is  to  be  supplied  as  a free  grant  from 
moneys  voted  by  Parliament ; but  it  is  not 
proposed  that  the  works  shall  be  undertaken 
without  the  consent  of  the  persons  charge- 
able, as  we  have  mentioned,  the  increased 
voting  power  of  the  occupiers  of  the  lands  to 
be  benefitted  being,  as  we  have  also  men- 
tioned, three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  rest  of  the  catchment  area, 
which  is  to  be  defined  by  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant within  the  counties  of  Cavan,  Leitrim, 
Roscommon,  Longford,  Galway,  Westmeath, 
King’s  County,  Tipperary,  and  Clare ; and 
this  area,  when  so  defined,  will  be  the  con- 
tributory area  for  arterial  drainage  purposes. 

On  the  Barrow,  the  area  to  be  dealt  with  is 
one  of  408,000  acres  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  basin,  above  Athy,  reaching  from  that 
place  to  the  watershed  all  round  to  the  west, 
north,  and  east.  This  catchment  area  is  flat. 
As  a drainage  district  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Ireland,  whether  in  respect  of  its- 
position  and  attendant  circumstances,  or  the 
extent  of  its  area  and  of  the  lands  flooded. 
But  effectual  drainage  has  never  yet  been 
accomplished,  although  at  various  times  since 
1847  it  has  been  under  consideration,  and  two 
portions  of  it  have  been  dealt  with,  viz.,  the 
Rathangan  district  of  41,488  acres,  and  the 
Kildare  district  of  15,878  acres  ; but  the  chief 
and  most  difficult  portion  of  350,000  acres 
remains  to  be  done.  This  upper  portion  of 
408,000  acres  cannot  be  effectually  drained 
without  going  twelve  miles  further  down 
the  river  to  Carlow,  for  this  length  of 
river  holds  up  the  water  and  prevents 
the  free  escape  of  floods  from  the  large 
area  above  Athy.  It  has  plenty  of  fall — 
perhaps  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  per  m'ile  all  the 
way  to  Carlow — but  its  average  depth  is, 
perhaps,  not  more  than  3 ft.,  with  a width  of 
from  110  ft.  to  150  ft.  It  is  navigable  by 
means  of  locks,  of  which  there  are  five  in  the 
12  miles  ; but  it  has  a hard  bottom,  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  real  obstacle  to  all  former 
attempts  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  floods 
of  the  large  area  above  Athy,  which  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  320,000  cubic  ft.  per 
minute  as  a maximum,  and  as  this  large  body 
of  water  cannot  get  away  from  the  rim  of 
the  basin,  it  floods  46,000  acres  of  land, 
extending  for  miles  upwards  along  the  river 
and  all  its  tributaries.  The  construction  of 
sluices  in  the  existing  solid  weirs  in  this 
length  of  river  is  one  of  the  works  proposed,  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  flood  waters,  but 
unless  the  river  be  deepened,  at  least  in  the 
upper  part  of  this  12-mile  length,  it  would 
appear  that  the  sluices  would  not  have  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  flood  waters  without 
destroying  the  navigation.  The  lowering  of 
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the  hnrtl  bottom  of  the  river  would  be  an 
expensive  worlc,  probably,  but  it  was  recom- 
mended by  several  of  the  witnesses.  The 
amount  proposed  to  be  expended  on  the 
Barrow  drainage  is  360,000/.,  of  whicli 
Ido, 000/.  is  to  be  charged  upon  lands  for 
the  special  benefit  of  which  the  works  are 
designed,  the  charge  being  4/.  10s.  for  every 
100/.  advanced  by  Government,  payable  for  a 
term  of  forty  years,  and  amounting  to  6,625/. 
per  annum.  The  annual  maintenance  charge 
upon  these  same  lands  will  come  to  about 
3,475/.,  making  in  all  an  annual  charge  of 
9,100/.  Then  20,000/.  is  to  bo  charged  upon 
the  county  cess  of  those  baronies  and  town- 
lands  which  are  situated  within  tlie  catchment 
area,  payable  by  a like  charge.  The  share  of 
the  maintenance  charges  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
county  cess  will  be  600/.  a year,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  an  addition  of  about  a penny 
in  the  pound  on  the  valuation  of  the  lands  and 
buildings  within  the  catchment  area  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  it.  The  residue  of  the  cost 
of  the  works  will  be  supplied — not  exceeding 
21-5.000/. — as  a free  grant  from  moneys  voted 
by  Parliament. 

On  the  Bami,  a great  deal  has  already  been 
done.  The  works  were  executed  between 
1847  and  1861,  at  a co.st  of  264,000/.,  of  which 
109,000/.  was  a grant  from  Parliament.  The 
objects  aimed  at  were  the  drainage  of  the 
basin  of  the  river  and  the  provision  of  a navi- 
gable channel  from  Lough  Neagh,  near  the 
centre  of  the  river  basin,  to  the  tideway  at 
Coleraine.  Great  benefits  resulted  from  the 
drainage  works,  especially  during  the  first  ten 
year.s  after  their  completion,  both  above  and 
below  the  central  lake,  but  the  navigation  of 
the  lower  length  of  the  river  has  not  paid  as 
a commercial  speculation ; there  is  a railway 
on  each  side  of  it.  The  cause  of  the  flooding 
of  land  of  late  years  is  partly  due  to  the 
neglect  to  maintain  this  lower  portion  of  the 
river  in  as  good  a condition  os  it  was  when 
completed  and  handed  over  to  the  Navigation 
Trustees  in  1859,  and  it  is  proposed  to  charge 
upon  the  trustees  of  tlie  navigation  the  cost 
of  removing  the  obstructions.  The.  works  to 
be  undertaken  on  the  Bann  are  estimated  at 
65.000/.,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  charge 
8,000/.  upon  lands  specially  benefited ; 37,000/. 
upon  the  coimty  cess  of  baronies  and  town- 
lands  within  the  catchment  area;  and  the 
residue,  20.000/.,  as  a free  grant  from  moneys 
voted  bv  Parliament. 


NOTES. 


3E  reprint  in  another  column  the 
Timet'  Report  of  a meeting  held 
on  Monday  lost  in  the  Board- 
room  of  the  City  of  London  Union, 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  rendering  work- 
house  administration  subservient  to  the 
education  and  training  of  able-bodied  men  in 
countrj’  pursuits.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
report  of  the  meeting,  the  idea  of  the  Rev.  S. 
A.  Barnett,  who  moved  the  principal  resolu- 
tion, was  to  qualify  men  who  could  not  find 
work  in  trade  for  working  on  land ; in  fact, 
to  take  labour  to  land  that  wants  it ; an 
idea  which  we  have  before  strongly  advocated. 
As  will  he  seen  from  the  report,  a resolution 
in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a Committee  to 
impure  into  the  practicability  of  thus  apply- 
ing surplus  labour  to  unproductive  land  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority.  We  hope  more  will  be  lieard 
of  this  proposal,  which  is  at  least  well  worth 
serious  and  prompt  consideration. 


TUE  case  of  “ Croft  v.  The  Rickmansworth 
Highway  Board,”  which  has  been  heard 
on  appeal  before  the  Lords  Justices  Cotton, 
Erv,  and  Lopes,  with  the  result  of  a re- 
versal of  the  previous  judgment  for  the 
«lefendants,  is  of  importance  as  a precedent 
in  regard  to  the  legal  definition  of  a “ drain,” 
as  used  in  section  67  of  the  Highway  Act. 
The  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  a liouse  and 
grounds  near  Rickmansworth,  on  which 
groiiiids  was  a “ dumb  well,”  as  it  is  rather 
absurdly  termed,  into  which,  at  some  period 
not  clearly  ascertained,  the  surface-water 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  adjoining  laud 


hud  been  conveyed  in  pipes,  and  left  to  per- 
colate through  the  subsoil.  In  1882  the 
Watford  Board  cleaned  out  this  well,  and 
substituted  9 in.  pipes  for  the  old  6 in.  ones. 
The  plaintiff  objected  to  this,  and  when  the 
W.atford  Board  was  dissolved,  in  1884,  he 
stO])p('d  up  the  well ; but  the  Rickmansworth 
Highway  Board,  which  succeeded  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Watford  Board  in  1885, 
re-laid  the  pipes  and  re-opened  the  well.  The 
])laintifT's  contention  was  that  the  terms  of 
the  Highway  Act,  under  which  the  Board 
would  be  empowered  to  make  and  keep  open 
“ all  ditches,  gutters,  drains,  or  watercourses,” 
did  not  empower  the  Board  to  meddle  with 
a well.  The  original  judicial  decision  to  the 
contrary  is  obviously  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  (he  law.  The  so-called  “ well  ” in 
this  case  i.s  not  a well  in  the  true  sense,  hut 
a vertical  drain,  the  term  “ well  ” being 
merely  an  ambiguity  of  language.  The 
judges  on  appeal,  however,  have  decided 
otlierwise,  and  that  such  a well  is  not  a drain 
within  tlie  meaning  of  the  Act;  a deci.eion 
apparently  more  in  accordance  with  the  letter 
than  tlie  spirit  of  the  Act  referred  to. 


Tunisia  is  something  like  a French  colony. 

According  to  a recent  report  of  Consul- 
General  Playfair,  European  enterprise  is  open- 
ing it  in  every  direction,  and  a traveller  will  not 
find  anything  to  interfere  with  his  progress.  A 
careful  study  has  been  made  of  and  a system 
of  conser\'ancy  commenced  in  regard  to  the 
ancient  monuments  with  which  the  country 
is  covered.  A public  library  has  been  pro- 
vided aud  a museum  opened  in  the  ancient 
Hareem  of  the  Bardo ; the  French  civil  and 
military  officers  throughout  the  country  have 
united  their  efforts  to  those  of  better- 
known  archiDologists  for  the  purjiose  of  col- 
lecting aud  preserving  the  antiquities  which 
have  been  brought  to  light.  The  ecclesiastics, 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent  Cardinal 
Lavigerie,  have  established  a local  museum  on 
the  site  of  the  Byrsa  at  Carthage,  .and 
there  is  no  more  fear  that  acts  of  vandal- 
ism can  ever  be  repeated.  The  native 
industries  are  few  and  in  decadence.  The 
wonderful  plaster  geometric  tracery  for  which 
the  Tunisians  became  so  celebrated  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  may  he 
almost  regarded  as  a lost  art,  there  being  but 
few  who  can  do  this  work  at  all,  and  none 
who  can  equal  what  was  executed  only  fifty 
years  ago.  The  same  may  be  said  respecting 
the  exquisite  Moorish  tiles  for  which  Tunis 
was  once  so  celebrated,  and  which  may  be 
seen  in  perfection  in  the  Dar-el-Bey,  or  town 
palace.  There  is  only  one  man  who  continues 
to  make  them  ; he  still  retains  the  old  tradi- 
tion as  regards  colour  and  design,  but  the 
quality  of  the  materials  is  no  longer  what  it 
used  to  he,  and  every  tile  is  marked  with 
those  unsightly  blotches  caused  by  the  crows’ 
feet  which  he  uses  to  separate  them  during  the 
process  of  baking.  Pottery  is  made  at  NebeuI, 
still  of  elegant  form,  possessing  a beautiful 
green  and  yellow  glaze — the  tradition,  no 
doubt,  of  Roman  art. 


UBJECT  to  fuller  advertisement,  and 
' deposit  of  statement  and  schedule  of 
graves  (under  the  Open  Spaces  Act,  1887) 
with  the  Holhorn  Local  Board.  l)r.  Tristram, 
Chancellor  of  the  London  Diocese,  has  con- 
sented to  issue,  in  October  next,  his  faculty 
for  laving  out  as  a public  garden  the  disused 
huriai  - ground,  — situated  in  St.  Pancras 
parish, — that  appertains  to  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  TIolbom.  The  rector  and  church- 
wardens of  that  church,  together  with  the 
St.  Pancras  Vestry,  preferred  their  petition, 
in  terms  of  the  Metropolitan  Open  Spaces 
Act  of  1881,  in  the  Consistory  Court  on 
Friday,  July  20th  current.  Tlie  burial-ground 
in  question  was  established,  immediately 
northwards  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  in 
virtue  of  10  Anne,  cap.  11.  It  was  finally 
closed  against  interments  in  1853.  Here  was 
buried,  in  her  husband's  grave,  Anna,  sixth 
and  favourite  daughter  of  Richard  Cromwell. 
She  was  bom  at  Ilursley  Park,  near  Win- 
chester (her  mother’s  inheritance),  on  March 
27th,  1659,  during  her  father’s  brief  Pro- 


tectorate, be  it  obseired  ; and,  having  married 
.Tune  19th,  1698,  Dr.  Thomas  Gibson, 

Physician-General  to  the  Forces,  died,  s.p.,  in 
Bedford-row,  on  December  7th,  1727.  The 
tomb  may  yet  be  identified  by  the  carved 
arms  which  it  bears  of  Cromwell  and  Gibson, 
per  pale.  About  twelve  months  ago  a com- 
mittee was  formed,  with  Mr.  Butterfield  as 
architect,  for  the  restoration  of  the  conspicuous 
monument  bearing  a Latin  epitaph  by  Bishop 
Smalridge,  which  was  erected  in  1715  over 
the  grave  of  Robert  Nelson,  author  of 
“Fasts  aud  Festivals  of  the  Church.”  He, 
it  is  said,  was  the  first  to  have  been  buried 
here,  and  with  the  idea  of  removing  a violent 
prejudice  that  had  arisen  against  the  use  of 
the  ground.  In  the  parish  register  of  burials 
is  the  entry:  “1714,  .Tanuary  28.  Robert 
Nelson,  Esep,  of  Gloucester-street.  Vir  In- 
signis."  Here,  too,  were  interred  Zachary, 
father  to  Lord  Macaulay  ; Jonathan  Richard- 
son, the  painter  (1771);  and  Dr.  John  Camp- 
bell (1775),  editor  of  “The  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica  ” and  “ The  Lives  of  the  Admirals.” 
Within  this  area  was  held  a quasi-public 
dissecting  school,  the  last  of  its  kind  in 
Loudon.  With  this  burial-ground  is  often 
confounded  the  adjoining  graveyard,  of  about 
one  acre  and  a half,  which  belongs  to  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  as  taken 
out  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  in  1730.  It 
was  opeued  to  the  public,  under  auspices  of 
the  Kyrle  Society  aud  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  on  July  1,  1884, 
by  ll.ll.II.  the  Marchioness  of  Lome. 


The  case  of  Burstal  v.  Ilawksley,  tried 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  Tuesday, 
turned  on  one  of  those  disputes  about  pro- 
fessional charges  which  from  time  to  time 
serve  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  having  a 
clear  imderstanding  about  everybody’s  position 
beforehand.  The  action  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Burstal,  who  had  been  resident  engineer  for 
the  Oxford  Corporation  when  the  new  filter 
waterworks  were  constructed,  to  recover  284/. 
from  Mr.  Hawksley,  the  well-known  engineer, 
as  two-fifths  of  tiie  commission  paid  to  Mr. 
Ilawksley  as  engineer-in-chief,  and  which  the 
plaintiff  claimed  as  his  share  as  engineer 
‘jointly”  with  Mr.  Hawksley.  The  case  of 
the  defendant,  whose  counsel  disclaimed  on  his 
part  any  desire  to  contest  the  matter  on  mere 
money  considerations,  was  that  such  a claim 
was  opposed  to  the  whole  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession ; that  an  engineer-in-chief  had  the 
whole  responsibility  and  the  commission,  and 
a resident  engineer  was  a person  paid  by  salary 
by  the  promoters  of  the  work,  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  engineer-in- 
chief.  This,  we  believe,  is  a correct  state- 
ment of  the  usual  practice  in  the  engineering 
profession, — of  course,  open  to  other  arrange- 
ments by  consent  of  both  parties.  In  the 
course  of  the  evidence,  much  of  which  was  of 
a rather  confused  and  confusing  character,  it 
appeared  that  much  discussion  had  taken 
place  at  the  Oxford  Waterworks  Committee 
as  to  the  precise  position  the  two  engineers 
were  to  occupy,  and  that  at  a certain  meeting 
(October  12,  1882,)  the  Town  Clerk — 

Scratched  out  the  words  ‘ as  cousuHing-  engi- 
neer' after  Mr.  Hawksley’s  name,  and  ‘as  resident 
engineer'  after  Mr.  Burstal’s,  and  substituted  the 
word  ‘ jointly.’  At  the  next  meeting  it  was  resolved 
that  the  word  ‘jointly  ’ was  not  to  constitute  a 
partnership  between  Mr.  Hawksley  and  Mr.  Burstal, 
and  that  the  former  was  to  bear  tbe  sole  responsi- 
bility. At  a subsequent  meeting,  on  April  21 , 18S3, 
there  was  this  entry  in  tbe  minute-book: — ‘The 
resolutions  and  correspondence  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  filter-beds  were  read,  .and  after  talking 
the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Hawksley  and  Mr.  Burstal, 
it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Hawksley  be  engineer-in- 
chief,  and  Mr.  Burstal  resident  engineer,’  &c.” 

A question  as  to  the  “ intention  ” of  this 
latter  resolution  was  (naturally)  objected  to 
by  plaintiff’.s  counsel,  and  over-ruled  by  the 
.Judge,  as  not  evidence.  Mr.  Ilawksley 
stated  positively  that  ho  never  had  and  never 
would  act  as  “joint  engineer’’  with  any 
salaried  officer  of  any  local  board  or  cor- 
poration ; hut  he  admitted  that  he  said 
nothing  as  to  the  original  proposal — “he  was 
silent  on  the  subject.”  There  is  no  doubt 
that  to  Mr.  llawksley’s  mind  the  resolution 
at  the  meeting  of  April  21,  1883,  would 
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convey  tlie  idea  that  he  and  Mr.  Buratnl 
were  to  occupy  the  usual  positions  of 
1 engineer  - in  - chief  and  resident  engineer; 

but  in  default  of  any  more  definite  evi- 
• dence,  it  is  not  surpri.sing  that  the  jury, 
who  very  probably  thought  it  was  a case  of 
I oppression  of  a small  professional  man  by  a 
great  one,  gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 
’ The  evidence  did  not  necessarily  lead  to  the 
I verdict,  but  it  left  a way  open  for  it,  and  Mr. 

I Burstal  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
; commission,  which  we  imagine  no  one  intended 
. he  should  liave,  because  various  persons  failed 
to  put  their  meaning  down  clearly  in  black 
I and  white. 


j ^IIE  Australasian  Builders'  and  Contractors' 
> J-  News,  published  in  Sydney,  and  now  in 
’ its  second  year  of  existence,  gives  in  a recent 
’ number  a view  of  the  buildings  for  the  Great 
• Southern  Tlotel,  Beaumaris,  Victoria,  and  of 

■ the  second  premiated  design  for  the  New 
I South  Wales  State  House,  at  Sydney.  The 
I latter,  designed  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Robinson, 
I architect,  is  a grandiose  design  in  purely 
I classic  style,  consisting  on  plan  of  a great 
\ hall,  with  a vestibule  flanked  by  two  wings 
I projecting  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
j building,  to  be  used  ns  museum  and  picture- 
: gallery.  The  great  hall  is  admittedly  imitated 
I m internal  design  from  St.  George’s  Hall, 

; Liverpool,  “ the  grandest  and  most  successful 
i hall  of  the  kind  in  existence,”  says  the  Sydney 

I paper.  The  vestibule  forms  ttie  foim^ation 
I for  a lofty  and  finely-designed  tower,  crowned 

■ with  a cupola.  The  Beaumaris  Hotel  is 
i designed  by  Mr.  Birtwistle,  of  Melbourne, 

: and  looks  very  like  a regulation  Grand  Hotel 
i at  a large  English  watermg-place,  only  rather 
I more  so. 


FULA,  or  Foula  Island,  North  Britain,  is  in 
the  market.  It  lies  “ far  amid  the  melan- 
I choly  main,”  in  N.  Lat.  60°,  8',  about  eighteen 
I miles  west  of  Vaila  Sound,  on  the  Yetland 
I (or  Shetland)  “ mainland,”  and  thirty-five 
I miles  north  of  the  Orkneys.  Its  granite,  quartz, 
I and  sandstone  rocks  present  some  of  the 
I finest  coast  scenery  in  Scotland,  and  are  the 
I haunt  of  the  Skua  gull,  known  locally  as 
, the  “ bonxie  ” or  “ skooi.”  Measuring  two 
I miles  and  a half  by  one  mile  and  a half, 
land  belonging  to  Wallness  parish,  it  has  an 
I area  estimated  at  nearly  5,000  acres.  The 
i laird’s  house,  of  four  rooms,  is  known  as 
j Liorafield.  Fula  is  supposed  by  many  to 
i correspond  with  Virgil’s  “ ultima  Thule.” 

I Yet  Pytheas,  the  Greek  navigator  from  Mar- 
; seilles,  who  explored  these  remoter  seas  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  says  in  his  work  On  the 
I Ocean,  that  Thule  (0o»]Xt?)  stood  six  days’ 
sail  distant  from  Britain,  and  that  there, 
though  some  such  report  bad  already  reached 
his  readers,  one  night  and  day  equally  shared 
a whole  year.  In  his  G4ographik6  Hyph6- 
' g^sis,  Claudius  Ptolemy,  whose  latitudes  are 
fairly  right,  places  Thule  further  south,  in 
Shetland.  It  is  highly  probably  that  Fula, 
which  is  plainly  in  sight  from  Orkney 
during  clear  weather,  is  the  spot  mentioned  by 
Tacitus.  Describing  the  limit  of  his  father-in- 
law  Agricola’s  progress  northwards,  he  writes  : 
— “Invenit  domuitque  insulas  quas  vocant 
Orcades,  dispecta  est  et  Thule.”  According  to 
Bartholomew’sGazetteer  of  1887, the  population 
numbered  267  souls.  They  mostly  get  their 
living  from  the  sea,  and  have  one  little  landing- 
place  for  their  fishing-boats  at  Ham,  on  th^e 
island’s  eastern  shore.  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys 
formed  Norwegian  territory  until  1468,  when 
they  were  pledged  to  the  Scottish  crown  in 
lieu  of  dowry  for  the  Norse  Princess  Margaret 
on  her  marriage  to  King  James  HI.  The 
pledge  was  not  redeemed  when  his  successor 
James  VI.  espoused  Anne  of  Denmark  ; and 
still,  we  suppose,  remains  in  abeyance. 


A GREAT  deal  has  been  written  of  late  about 
signed  vases  ; some  people  seem  to  think 
too  much,  but  they  will  certainly  not  make  the 
same  complaint  about  signed  gems.  All  gem- 
lovers  will  read  with  pleasure  Dr.  Furt- 
wangler’s  “ Studies  ” on  gems  with  artists’ 
signatures,  the  first  of  which  appears  in  the 
new  number  of  the  “ Jahrbuch  ” of  the  German 


Archfeological  Institute  (band  iii.,  heft  2). 
Dr.  Furtwiingler  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  nothing  systematic  has  been  done  in 
this  direction  since  Brunn  appended  to  his 
great  book  on  Greek  artists  a list  of  gem 
signatures.  Dr.  Furtwangler  has  been  led  to 
study  gems  by  the  necessity  of  making  a fresh 
catalogue  of  the  collection  of  the  Berlin 
Museum.  As  he  rightly  says,  no  one,  unless 
be  has  access  to  and  is  constantly  handling 
a large  number  of  gems,  can  write  to  any  pur- 
pose on  the  matter  at  all,  as  no  department  of 
archmology  requires  an  eye  so  minutely  trained. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  summarise  the  article 
here  ; we  can  only  note  that  it  is  accompanied 
by  a plate  of  autotype  reproductions,  and  that 
most  of  the  signatures  are  given  in  facsimile. 


The  late  Sir  George  Harrison,  during  his 
tenure  of  the  office  of  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring 
Blackford  Hill  as  a place  of  public  recreation, 
and  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  hill  there 
has  been  erected  a structure  to  commemorate 
this  and  other  services  he  rendered  to  the 
public.  The  memorial  takes  the  form  of  a 
Roman  triumphal  arch,  having  a cniTiage-way 
in  the  centre  and  minor  arches  at  each  side 
for  foot  passengers.  The  centre  archway, 
which  is  boldly  rusticated,  is  13  ft.  wide  and 
17  ft.  high  to  the  keystone ; it  is  flanked  by 
attached  Ionic  columns  on  pedestals,  and 
similar  columns  are  placed  on  the  outer  sides 
of  the  minor  arches,  which  are  4 ft.  wide 
and  9 ft.  in  height.  At  the  .springing  of  the 
great  arch  there  is  a moulded  string-course, 
above  which  the  masonry  is  rusticated, 

[ having  raised  rectangular  panels  over  the  side 
arches  for  an  inscription.  An  architrave, 
frieze,  and  cornice  break  over  the  columns, 
and  in  the  centre  there  is  a triangular  pedi- 
ment which  is  to  contain  a bronze  medallion 
of  Sir  George  Harrison.  The  whole  structure 
measures  36  ft.  in  length  and  30  ft.  in  height. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Sydney  Mitchell,  and  the 
bronze  medallion  is  to  be  executed  by  Mr. 
Charles  McBride,  sculptor. 


The  Echt  estate,  lying  in  Kincardine 
O’Neil,  in  the  east  of  Mar,  and  just 
twelve  miles  due  west  of  Aberdeen,  and 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  Lindsays,  Earls  of 
Craw’ford  and  Balcarres,  is  again  offered  for 
sale.  A considerable  part  of  the  existing 
house,  including  the  library  and  chapel,  was 
designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Street.  The  entire 
demesne  extends  to  upwards  of  8,800  acres, 
whereof  more  than  one-half  is  under  cultiva- 
tion ; 1,600  acres  are  moor-ground,  stocked 
with  grouse  and  black  game  ; and  2,350  acres 
are  wood-land ; the  net  rental,  as  reduced, 
yields  about  4,000/.  a year.  Near  to  the  house 
are  the  Loch  Skene  and  the  present  Earl’s 
well-know'n  private  observatory  of  Dun  Echt. 
This  same  property  was  put  up  for  auction  at 
the  Mart  just  two  years  ago,  but  was  with- 
drawui  when  the  highest  offer  had  reached 
170,000/.  AVe  are  reminded  of  Scott’s  lines : — 
“ Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account. 

And  still  thy  verse  has  charms. 

Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount, 

Lord  Lion  King-at-Arms  ! ” 

The  Sir  David  de  Lindesay,  seventh  feudal 
lord  of  Cra-wford  and  Glenesk,  who  was 
elevated  Earl  of  Crawford  on  April  21,  1398, 
overthrew  John,  Lord  XVelles,  King  Richard 
II.’s  envoy  to  Scotland,  in  the  great  tourna- 
ment that  was  held  on  London  Bridge  on 
St.  George’s  Day,  1390. 


R.  PERCY  G.  STONE,  A.R.I.B.A.,  whose 
second  premiated  design  for  the  Indiana- 
polis Monument  we  published  the  other  day, 
writes  to  us  that  he  is  getting  together  an 
account  of  the  architectural  antiquities  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  would  be  glad  of  any 
assistance  in  the  way  of  drawings  or  notes, 
which  would  be  duly  acknowledged  and  care- 
fully returned.  It  often  happens  that  in- 
formation on  such  subjects  is  offered  after  the 
publication  of  a book,  when  it  is  of  no  avail 
except  for  a second  edition.  Any  one  who 
may  possess  special  information  which  he  is 
willing  to  impart,  by  way  of  rendering  the 


proposed  work  more  complete,  is  asked  to  be 
good  enough  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Stone, 
at  16,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W.  There 
is  such  a freemasonry  among  true  archaeo- 
logists that  we  have  no  doubt  they  will 
re.spond  to  such  a request  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  made. 


WE  published  a few  weeks  ago  an  illustra- 
tion of  Mr.  Mullins's  memorial  statue 
to  Barnes,  the  Dorsetshire  poet.  The  B'iin~ 
buryh  Review,  in  a sympathetic  notice  of 
his  works,  reminds  us  of  one  which  we  had 
forgotten,  and  which  shows  how  the  author 
of  “ Hwomely  Rhymes  ” could  make  a .spirited 
little  poem  on  so  commonplace  an  event  as 
the  building  of  a small  house  on  a plot  of  free- 
hold ground.  The  reviewer  says  : — 

“ John  Blake, — * Merry  Bleake  of  Blackmwore’ — 
had  a bit  of  ground  which  came  to  him  by  his 
mother’s  side,  and  an  uncle  left  him  a legacy  of 
200/.  His  wife  and  daughters  approved  of  his  pur- 
pose of  building  a bouse  and  paying  no  rent,  and. 
he  lost  no  time  in  commencing  the  undertaking. 

" Then  John  be  call’d  vor  men  o'  skill. 

An’  builders  answered  to  bis  call ; 

An’  met  to  reckon,  each  his  bill, 

Vor  vloor  and  winow,  r\if  an’  wall.’’ 

The  negotiations  which  ensued  are  vividly  described  : 
“ An’  woone  did  mark  it  on  the  groun’, 

An’  woone  did  think,  an’  scratch  his  crown, 
An’  reckon  work,  an’  write  it  down  : 

‘Zoo,  zoo,’  woone  treadesman  cried, 

‘True,  true,’  woone  mwore  replied. 

‘ Aye,  aye ; good  work  an’  have  good  pay,’ 
Cried  merry  Bleiike  of  Blackmwore.” 

When  the  bargain  was  struck,  there  was  no  pro- 
crastination, nor  were  the  workmen  hindered  from 
doing  their  best  by  any  trades-union  regulations  ; — 
"The  work  begun,  an’  trowels  rung, 

An’  up  the  bricken  wall  did  rise, 

An’  up  the  slanten  refters  sprung, 

Wi'  busy  blows  an’  lusty  cries  1 

An’  woone  brought  planks  to  meiike  a vloor, 

An’  woone  did  come  wi’  durns*  or  door, 

An’  woone  did  zaw,  and  woone  did  bore. 

‘ Brick — brick,  there  down  below, 

Quick,  quick, — why  b'ye  so  slow?' 

‘ Lime,  lime, — why  do  we  weiiste  the  time, 
Vor  merry  Bleiike  of  Blackmwore  ? ’ ” 

Then  follows  a description  of  the  house- 
warming, and  the  healths  and  good  wishes, 
and  of  the  owner’s  satisfactory  reflections  on, 
the  following  morning  when  he  fully  realised 
the  greatness  of  his  new  possession  : — 

“An’  when  the  morrow's  zun  did  sheen, 

John  Bleake  behold,  wi’  jay  an’  pride, 

Ilis  bricken  house,  an’  pworch,  au’  green. 
Above  the  Stour’s  rushy  zide. 

The  swallows  left  the  Iwonesome  groves 
To  build  below  the  thatchen  oves.t 
An’  robins  come  vor  crumbs  o’  Iwoaves  i 
‘ Tweet,  tweet,’  the  birds  all  cried  ; 

‘ Sweet,  sweet,’  John’s  wife  replied  ; 

‘Dad,  dad,’  the  children  cried  so  glad. 

To  merry  Bleake  o’  Blackmwore.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  here  architecture,- 
even  in  its  humblest  form,  is  represented  as 
pre-eminently  tbe  social  art,  the  centre  of 
life  and  society.  John  Blake’s  “ bricken 
house  ” was  probably  a poor  object  enough 
architecturally  (in  the  ordinan,’’  sense  of  that 
word),  but  it  aroused  the  honest  exertions  of 
the  local  artisans,  the  birds  clustered  round 
and  built  on  it,  and  the  wife  and  children 
were  happy  over  it,  and  so  it  became  a centre 
of  human  affections  and  interests,  and  had  a 
poetry  of  its  own,  like  many  another  cottage,  • 
“ bricken,”  or  rough-dashed,  or  half-timbered, 
or  even — but  no,  one  must  draw  a line  some- 
where : we  cannot  fancy  even  simple-minded 
John  Blake  feeling  “ jay  and  pride  over  v, 
corrugated  iron  shanty ! 


The  Vew  Government  Building's  in. 
Christiania. — The  committee  (consisting  of 
the  leading  architects  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark)  charged  with  the  consideration  of  tbe 
designs  invited  for  tbe  new  Government  build- 
ings to  be  erected  in  Christiania, — to  which  we 
recently  referred, — have  rejected  in  their  present 
form  all  the  plans  submitted,  the  chief  objection 
being  the  unsuitability  of  the  material  proposed 
for  a severe  climate  like  that  of  Norway.  How- 
ever, in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  com- 
petition, five  of  the  competitors,  who  will 
receive  fees,  have  been  invited  to  send  in 
amended  designs.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
to  be  about  £100,000. 

• Door-posts.  t Eaves, 
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THE  WHITEPIELD  CHAPEL,  AND  ITS 
BURIAL  GROUND. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  from  Lord  Browu- 
low’s  reply  to  Lord  Meath’s  inquiries  in  the 
House  of  Lords  a few  days  ago,  that  the 
Goverument  are  alive  to  the  scandalous  uses 
which  the  disused  bnrial-ground  along  the 
jiorthorn  side  of  Whitefield’s  Chapel,  in  Totten, 
ham  Coui't-road,  is  now  made  to  serve.  A lease 
was  granted  in  1756  to  George  Whitefield,  from 
out  of  the  Southampton  estate,  of  a plot  of 
ground  known  as  the  Crab  and  Walnut  Tree 
field,  by  Coyer’s  Gardens  and  the  Little  Sea 
pond.  The  original  building,  being  about 
70  ft.  square  on  plan,  and  vulgarly  styled  the 

Soul-Trap, ” was  enlarged  in  1759  by  the 
addition  of  an  octagonal  front, — the  “Oven.” 
The  story  goes  that  this  was  done  mainly  at 
the  cost  of  King  George  II.’s  consort,  who  had 
seen  a largo  crowd  at  the  doors  ; but  this  could 
not  be,  since  Queen  Caroline  of  Anepach  died 
ill  1737.  Whitefield  died,  in  America,  in  1770, 
which  demolishes  another  oft-repeated  tale  that 
he  caused  some  consecrated  earth  to  be  carried 
hither  from  St.  Christopher-le-Stocka.  That 
church  was  not  finally  dismantled  nntil  about 
17S^,  for  the  enlargement  by  Sir  John  Soane  of 
the  Bank  of  England  towards  the  west  and 
north  : its  graveyard  yet  remains,  within  Garden- 
court,  at  the  Bank. 

It  appeal's  that  in  the  year  1828  the  original 
lease  as  obtained  by  Whitefield  fell  in,  and 
the  chapel  for  awhile  was  closed.  In  1831 
some  trustees  bought  the  copyhold  for  20,0001., 
but  incurring  considerable  expense  in  repair- 
ing the  damages  by  a fire,  they  found  it  neces- 
saiy  to  mortgage  the  site.  Since  only  portion 
of  their  debt  was  discharged,  the  mortgagee 
foreclosed.  Then  ensued  ligitation  upon  various 
differences  and  disputes,  which  seems  to  have 
not  yet  concluded.  In  1853  the  ground  was 
cl  jsed  against  further  interments.  Four  years 
later  au  injunction  was  obtained  against  the 
owner  of  the  land,  who  had  tried  to  take  away 
some  gravestones.  On  two  occasions  since,  he 
has  been  prevented  from  building-  over  the 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  in 
1879  the  owner  was  successful  in  exerting  his 
rights  as  against  the  St.  Pancras  Testry,  who 
had  designed  to  plant  trees  here.  He  has 
now,  in  Lord  Meath’s  words  as  reported, 
“ hit,  upon  the  ingenious  device  of  inviting  all 
the  perambulating  fairs  in  the  country  to  come 
there.”  This  license,  however,  io  restricted  by 
the  Court  in  so  far  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
conduct  of  divine  service.  Yet  a good  deal 
more  is  needed.  The  Earl  of  Brownlow  said 
that  the  Treasury  solicitor  has  been  instructed 
to  apply  existing  statutes  for  ensuring  au  abate- 
menc  in  this  particular  quarter,  of  what  is 
generally  considered  as  a nuisance  ; adding  that, 
failing  this  remedy,  the  Government  will  not 
hesitate  to  take  such  steps  as  shall  secure  an 
alteration  in  the  law.  A Bill,  ad  hoc,  was 
recently  blocked  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  may  here  add  that  in  terms  of  the  Metro- 
politan Open  Spaces  Act  of  1881,  the  owners  of 
any  burial-ground  within  the  metropolis,  and 
wliich  is  closed  for  burials,  may  provide  for  its 
being  laid  out  as  a recreation-ground  under 
conveyance  to,  or  arrangement  with,  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  the  Vestry,  or  the 
District  Board, — a faculty,  however,  being  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  any  consecrated  ground. 
Again,  the  Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act  of 
1884,  declares  (section  3)  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  erect  any  buildings  upon  any  disused 
burial-ground  [as  closed  by  order  in  Council], 
except  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  a church, 
chapel,  meeting-house,  or  other  places  of 
worship.  But  this  prohibition  does  not  extend 
to,  inter  alia,  any  burial-ground  which  has  been 
sold  or  disposed  of  under  the  authority  of  any 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  to  buildings  for  which  a 
faculty  was  obtained  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  in  1884. 


The  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Biigineers,  —The  Summer  meeting  of  the 
institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  will  be 
held  in  Dublin  on  Tuesday  next,  the  31st  inst., 
and  two  following  days,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Carbutt.  An  influential 
committee  has  been  formed  for  the  reception  of 
the  Institution,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  F.R.S. 
On  B'riday,  August  3rd,  a visit  will  be  paid  to 
Belfast,  on  the  .invitation  of  a local  committee 
pre.sided  over  by  the  Mayor,  Sir  James  H. 
Haslett. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  NEW  WORKS  AT  BARKING 
SEWAGE  OUTFALL. 

We  mentioned  last  week  (p.  44),  in  our 
report  of  the  proceedings  in  connexion  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Sur- 
veyors, that  a visit  was  paid  on  Saturday,  the 
14th  inst.,  to  the  extensive,  elaborate,  and 
costly  sewage  precipitation  works  now  in  course 
of  construction  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  at  the  Northern,  or  Barking,  Outfall  of 
the  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage  System.  The 
works  have  since  been  visited  (on  Tuesday  last, 
the  24th  inst.)  by  the  Society  of  Engineers.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  first  visit,  the  following 
description  of  the  works,  by  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette,  their  engineer,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Cole,  the  secretary  of  the  first-named 
Association  : — 

At  the  present  time,  the  whole  of  the  sewage 
of  the  metropolis  north  of  the  Thames  is  con- 
veyed to  Barking  Creek  by  three  culverts,  each 
9 ft.  high  by  9 ft.  wide,  and  is  in  the  first 
instance  delivered  into  a covered  reservoir, 
divided  into  four  comi)artments,  and  altogether 
extending  over  an  area  of  nine  acres.  The 
sewage  is  stored  in  this  reservoir  during  eight 
hours  of  each  tide,  and  discharged  into  the 
river  at  high-water  at  the  top  of  the  ebb. 
This  reservoir  is  situate  on  the  east  side  of 
the  sewer,  and  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
river  bank. 

The  works  now  being  constructed  consist  of 
covered  precipitation  tanka  adjacent  to  this 
reservoir  on  its  north  side,  and  occupyiug  the 
ground  between  the  outfall  sewer  and  Bai'king 
Creek,  an  area  of  between  ten  and  eleven  acres. 

There  will  be  thirteen  of  such  tanks,  each 
31  ft.  G in.  wide,  placed  parallel  to  the  northern 
aide  of  the  existing  reservoir,  of  somewhat 
unequal  leugths,  but  averaging  about  1,000  ft. 
long.  Communications  will  bo  made  between 
the  outfall  sewer  and  each  of  these  tanka,  each 
fitted  with  two  penstocks,  so  that  communica- 
tion may  be  opened  or  shut  off  at  pleasure. 

The  sewage  will  be  admitted  into  each  of 
the  tanka  iu  auccessiou,  and  after  being  allowed 
to  remain  quiescent  for  a sufficient  time  to 
admit  of  the  deposit  of  the  solids  in  the  sewage, 
the  precipitation  of  w^ich  will  bo  expedited  by 
the  admi-xturo  of  3'7  grains  of  lime  and  1 grain 
of  proto-sulphate  of  iron  per  gallon,  the  effluent 
?vil!  bo  run  off  over  a weir,  which  will  fall  as 
the  water  in  the  tank  lowers,  so  that  the  top 
film  of  the  effluent  only  will  be  taken  off  and 
the  tank  emptied  gradually,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  disturbance  of  the  solids  by  the  operation. 

The  effluent,  after  flowing  over  the  weirs  (of 
which  there  will  be  ten  in  each  tank),  will  pass 
into  culvsrts  carried  transversely  under  the 
tanks,  and  extended, — some  into  tlie  compart- 
ments of  the  existing  reservoir, — aucl  some 
into  a chamber  under  the  outfall  sewer  through 
which  at  present  the  sewage  is  discharged  into 
the  river  from  the  existing  reservoirs.  When 
the  level  of  the  tide  will  admit,  the  effluent 
will  be  discharged  through  this  chamber  direct 
into  the  river,  but  when  the  water  iu  the  river 
is  too  high  to  admit  of  this,  tht  effluent  will  be 
conveyed  by  the  other  culverts  into  the  several 
compartments  of  the  present  reservoir,  and 
stored  there  until  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
river  will  admit  of  its  discharge. 

When  each  compartment  is  emptied  of  the 
effluent,  the  sludge,  which  will  be  in  a semi- 
liquid  state,  will  be  discharged  through  culverts 
passing  nuder  the  outfall  sewers  into  a collect- 
ing culvert,  from  which  it  will  bo  conveyed  by 
pipes  into  a receiving  well  or  sump,  and 
pumped  into  a series  of  twelve  tanks  placed 
side  by  side,  and  situate  between  the  outfall 
sower  and  the  river.  These  tanks  will  each  be 
20  ft.  wide  and  140  ft.  long,  will  cover  an  area 
of  over  an  acre  and  a half,  and,  like  the 
precipitation  tanks,  will  be  covered,  so  as  to 
prevent  nuisance.  The  sludge  will  be  allowed 
to  remain  quiescent  in  them  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
further  precipitation,  and  the  effluent  water  will 
be  discharged  over  weirs  into  a culvert,  which 
will  convey  it  into  a store  under  the  tanka, 
from  whence  it  will  bo  lifted  and  discharged 
through  pipes  to  the  liming  station,  there  to 
be  mixed  with  the  lime  which  is  used  for 
precipitation. 

The  settled  sludge  remaining  after  this 
further  precipitation  will  be  discharged  through 
culverts  into  a sludge  store  situate  under  the 
tanks,  and  will  bo  lifted  thence  and  conveyed 
by  pipes  along  a jetty  and  to  a landing  stage 
to  be  erected  in  the  river,  and  there  discharged 
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into  ships,  which  will  convey  the  sludge  to  sea. 
In  the  event  of  the  ships  being  detained  by 
stress  of  weather,  there  is  a further  store  for 
the  sludge  at  a lower  level,  extending  under  the 
whole  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  upper  store. 

On  the  north  side  of  these  sludge  settling- 
tanks  will  be  erected  engine  and  boiler  houses 
and  workshops  in  connexion,  to  contain  engines 
and  machinery  for  lifting  the  sludge  into  the 
settling  tanka  and  the  settled  sludge  into  the 
ships,  as  well  as  for  pumping  the  sludge 
effluent  to  the  liming  station. 

The  lime  for  assisting  the  precipitation  of 
the  solids  of  the  sewage  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  outfall  sewers  at  a point  about  700  yards, 
and  the  proto-aulphato  of  irou  at  a point  about 
530  yards,  above  the  precipitation  channels. 

The  liming  station  will  comprise  a lime 
store  ; floors  for  slaking  the  lime ; six  tanka  for 
mixing  the  slaked  lime  with  the  effluent 
water  from  the  sludge  settling  tanks,  or  with 
sewage  taken  direct  from  the  outfall  sewers ; 
and  au  elevated  lime-water  tauk  or  reservoir  built 
above  the  lime-store,  and  into  which  the  lime- 
water  will  be  lifted  by  pumps,  for  which 
machinery  and  the  requisite  engine  and  boiler 
houses  will  be  erected  adjacent  to  the  lime- 
stores.  From  this  elevated  tank  the  lime- 
water  will  be  conveyed  to  and  injected  into  the 
sewage  passing  along  the  outfall  sewers  through 
cast-iron  injectors  placed  in  the  sewers. 

There  will  be  means  of  turning  the  lime  water 
into  any  one  of  the  three  lines  of  sewers,  and 
of  regulating  the  supply  by  moans  of  sluice- 
valves  fitted  to  the  pipes  leading  to  the  in- 
jectors. The  injectors  consist  of  cast-iron 
chambers,  4 ft.  6 in.  in  length,  6 in.  wide,  and 
6 ft.  in  height,  fitted  with  a number  of  nozzles 
through  which  the  limewator  will  bo  injected 
and  mixed  with  the  volume  of  the  sewage  as  it 
flows  past. 

The  iron-water  station  comprises  timber- 
sheds  fur  storing  the  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  a 
mixing-shed  in  which  the  iron  will  be  crushed 
and  mixed  with  water,  an  engine-shod  to  con- 
tain engines  and  machinery  for  crushing  the 
iron  and  mixing  it  with  water,  as  well  as  for 
raising  water  for  boilers  aiid  into  mixing  tank. 
The  iron  water  will  be  conveyed  by  stoneware 
pipes  carried  underground  and  along  the  top 
of  the  outfall  sewer  into  a service-tank,  from 
which  it  will  be  carried  by  pipes  into  each  of 
the  three  outfall  sewers,  and  injected  into  the 
sewage  through  perforations  in  a pipe  fixed 
vertically  in  each  of  the  sewers.  As  with  the 
limewater,  there  will  be  appliances  for  reg^Ji- 
lating  the  supply  of  iron-water  to  each  of  the 
sewers,  to  meet  the  varying  requirements  of  the 
discharge. 

There  will  be  a large  settling-pond  covering 
an  area  of  1^  acre  situate  near  the  river, 
divided  into  six  compartments,  each  60  ft.  by 
60  ft.  and  about  7 ft.  deep,  into  which  water  will 
be  received  from  the  river  and  allowed  to 
settle,  the  clear  water  being  afterwards 
filtered  and  used  for  the  supply  of  the  several 
boilers,  for  slaking  the  lime,  and  for  mixing 
with  the  proto-sulphate  of  iron. 

There  will  bo  a timber  and  coal  shed  for 
storing  a supply  of  coal  for  the  various  engine 
stations.  It  will  be  situate  on  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Board’s  land,  and  will  be 
126  ft.  long  by  31  ft.  in  width.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
ground,  this  shed  and  the  other  timber  buildings 
will  be  carried  upon  piles,  which  will  be  carried 
up  to  support  the  roof. 

The  jetty,  which  will  extend  576  ft.  into  the 
river  from  the  present  river  bank,  will  be  15  ft. 
wide,  and  will  be  a timber  structure  snpported 
upon  piles.  At  the  river  end  of  the  jetty  will 
be  a pier  or  landing-stage,  300  ft.  in  length,  and 
20  ft.  wide,  the  front  of  which  will  range  with 
the  pier  of  the  Beckton  Gasworks.  This  pier 
will  also  be  of  timber,  supported  upon  piling, 
and  protected  by  dolphins  at  each  end. 

The  iron  pipes  for  conveying  the  sludge  to 
the  ships  will  be  carried  under  the  platform  of 
the  jetty  and  pier,  and  will  bo  furnished  at  the 
end  with  a delivery-pipe,  socketed  to  admit  of 
a vertical  movement,  so  as  to  conveniently 
discharge  the  sludge  into  the  ships  at  all  levels 
of  the  tide.  The  pier  and  dolphins  are  arranged 
for  two  ships  to  lie  alongside  at  the  same  time. 

A tramway  will  be  laid  along  the  full  length 
of  the  pier  and  jetty,  and  will  be  extended 
through  the  works  on  the  west  on  a higher  level 
to  the  coal  store  and  liming  station  j and  to  the 
east  on  a descending  level  to  the  iron-water 
station.  There  will  be  branches  from  this  on 
the  low  level  to  the  general  coal  store  and  main 
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«ngiDe  station  to  the  north  of  the  sludge-settling 
tanks.  The  trams  will  all  be  above  the  present 
8ui-face  of  the  ground,  and  will  be  generally 
•carried  upon  earth  in  embankments ; but  in 
•some  parts  upon  timber  staging. 

These  tramway.s  will  enable  the  coals,  lime, 
proto-sulphate  of  iron,  and  other  materials  used 
on  the  works,  to  be  unloaded  at  the  pier  or 
Jetty,  and  delivered  with  facility  to  the  several 
•stations,  and  will  facilitate  the  distribution  of 
coal  from  the  general  coal  store  to  the  several 
•engine  stations. 

The  contract  for  these  works  includes  the 
-erection  of  twelve  cottages  and  a residence  for 
the  superintendent,  and  the  diversion  of  the  old 
'Galleons  sluice  and  ditch,  which  is  one  of  the 
main  sewers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Essex 
■Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

There  will  be  a large  quantity  of  surplus 
•earth  from  the  excavations,  which  will  be  used 
in  forming  the  banks  for  the  tramways  and  in 
raising  the  general  level  of  the  ground,  which 
is  now  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  below  the  level  of  Trinity  high 
"Water. 

The  works  extend  over  an  area  of  about  50 
acres,  the  quantity  of  sewage  to  be  dealt  with 
will  amount  to  about  90,000,000  gallons  per 
day,  and  the  quantity  of  lime  to  be  used  in 
purification  is  23  tons  per  day. 

Two  contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  the 
•execution  of  those  works, — one  with  Messrs. 
John  Mowlem  & Co.,  for  the  general  works, 
for  406,000Z.;  and  the  other  with  the  Glenfield 
'Company,  of  Kilmarnock,  for  engines  and 
machinery,  for  42,567h 


The  foregoing  description  was,  in  substance, 
read  by  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Walmisley,  the  President 
•of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  to  the  members  of 
that  body  who  visited  the  works  on  Tuesday 

last. 

The  visitors  on  both  occasions  referred  to 
were  very  kindly  received  and  conducted  over 
’the  works  by  Mr.  G.  Marshall,  the  assistant 
engineer;  Mr.  George  Burt,  jun.  (of  the  firm  of 
-John  Mowlem  & Co.,  the  contractors);  Mr. 
William  Rowell,  the  contractors’  engineer;  Mr. 
John  Jacksoa,  the  contractors’  manager  on  the 
works  ; Mr.  Pope,  the  clerk  of  works,  and  other 
oilicials.  Mr.  Burt,  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
•ceedings,  said  that  they  (the  contractors)  had 
now  been  on  the  ground  some  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen months,  during  which  period  they  had  bad 
a good  deal  of  bad  weather.  In  that  period  they 
bad  excavated  and  removed  something  like 
400,000  cubic  yards  of  stuff,  chiefly  of  a peaty 
or  boggy  nature,  and  principally  got  out  of 
holes  6 ft.  square  by  an  average  of  30  ft.  in 
depth.  (These  holes,  it  may  be  explained,  were 
excavated,  right  down  to  the  gravel,  for  the 
brick  piers  which,  resting  on  concrete,  form  the 
main  supports  of  the  structural  brickwork  of 
the  precipitation  and  sludgo  tanks.)  They  bad 
used  30,000,000  of  bricks  and  36,000  tons  of 
Portland  cement,  while  300,000  tons  of  ballast 
had  been  put  in  as  concrete. 

The  gault  bricks  used  on  the  works  were 
made  at  and  supplied  from  the  Aylesford 
Pottery,  near  Maidstone  (Mr.  Joseph  Hamblet, 
manager).  Mr.  Hamblet  also  supplied  a large 
quantity  of  blue  bricks  from  his  works  at  West 
Bromwich.  The  iron  roofs  of  the  engine  and 
boiler-houses  have  been  supplied  -by  Messrs. 
Handyaide  & Co.,  of  Derby,  and  the  iron  pipes, 
valves,  penstocks,  injectors,  &c.,  by  Messrs. 
'Oakes  & Co. 


We  may  add  that  we  gave  a tolerably  fi 
description  of  the  works  last  year  (see  Biiildi 
pec.  17,  1887,  p.  838) ; and  that  in  the  Engine 
for  Peb.  4 and  Feb.  11,  1887,  will  also  be  fou, 
an  illustrated  description  of  the  works.  Wor 
of  a similar  kind,  for  dealing  in  the  sat 
manner  with  the  sewage  of  the  south  side 
the  Metropolis,  have  lately  been  commenced  1 
the  Metropolitan  Board  at  the  Crossness  Outfi 
works,  and  the  tender  of  Mr.  William  Webstt 
amounting  to_  259,816Z.,  has  been  accepted  f 
the  construction  of  these  works. 


_ Testing  Broof  Slates. — A German  trade 
journal  advocates  the  following  method  for 
testing  the  quality  of  roof  slates.  The  samples 
of  the  slate  to  be  tested  should  be  carefully 
weighed,  and  then  put  into  boiling  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  water  must,  however, 
be  fairly  free  from  lime,  saltpetre,  and  ammonia. 
The  slates  are  then  re-weighed,  and  those  that 
show  the  greatest  increase  in  weight  are  those 
most  capable  of  resisting  deterioration. 
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BRISTOL  AND  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHASOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  thirteenth  annual  summer  meeting  of 
this  Society  was,  as  briefly  mentioned  in  our 
last,  opened  in  Gloucester  on  the  16th  inst., 
when,  although  rain  fell  in  torrents,  there  was 
a good  attendance,  about  fifty  or  sixty  members 
and  friends  being  present.  At  noon  the  members 
assembled  in  the  Tolsey,  and  were  w'elcomed  by 
the  Mayor  on  behalf  of  the  citizens.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  at  once  commenced, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Sherborne. 

The  Rev.  W.  Bazeley  read  the  report  of  the 
Council  for  1887-8,  which  stated  that  there  are 
at  present  389  annual  members,  77  life  mem- 
bers, and  3 honorary  members, — a total  of  469. 
The  income : for  the  year,  with  the  balance 
brought  forward  from  the  previous  year,  was 
535Z.  odd,  the  expenditure  271Z.,and  the  balance 
in  hand  on  April  21  was  263Z.  Prom  this,  how- 
ever, had  to  be  deducted  the  cost  for  the  annual 
volume  of  Transactions.  A balance  of  80Z.  was 
still  due  from  the  Berkeley  MSS.  fund  to  the 
general  fund.  The  Society  had  also  a funded 
capital  of  432Z.  There  bad  been  three  meetings 
during  the  year, — the  annual  Summer  meeting 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  special  meeting  at 
Tockington  Park  to  inspect  the  then  recently- 
discovered  Roman  villa  and  tesselated  pave- 
ments,* and  the  annual  Spring  meeting  six 
weeks  ago  at  Chipping  Sodbury.  In  August 
the  Council  issued  a prospectus  for  printing,  by 
private  subscription,  the  Cartulary  of  Winch- 
comb  Abbey,  Lord  Sherborne,  President  of  the 
Society,  having  placed  the  original  MS.  at  the 
service  of  the  Council,  and  the  Rev.  D.  Royce 
having  offered  to  edit  the  papers  free  of  cost. 
The  promised  subscriptions,  however,  fell  con- 
siderably below  the  estimated  cost  of  printing, 
and  Mr.  Royce  bad  now  determined  to  print  the 
Cartulary  on  bis  o%vn  responsibility,  the  sub- 
scription being  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
During  the  year  the  Council  has  endeavoured 
on  more  than  one  occasion  to  ‘‘  arrest  the  hand 
of  the  destroyer."  The  Dursley  secretary 
having  reported  that  the  tumulus  at  Uley, 
known  as  “ Hetty  Peglar’s  Tump,”  which  was 
soiieduled  in  the  Act  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Monuments,  was  being  damaged  by 
mischievous  persons,  the  general  secretary  and 
Colonel  Forbes  were  asked  to  inspect  the 
tumulus,  and  report.  It  was  found  that  several 
stones  forming  the  chamber  had  been  removed, 
and  that  the  whole  structure  was  in  a dangerous 
condition.  The  report  was  sent  to  General 
Pitt-Rivers,  who  had  promised  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  the  protection  of  the 
tumulus,  but  pointed  out  that  the  Act  was 
passed  to  enable  magistrates  to  punish  sum- 
marily, and  that  persons  who  live  near  scheduled 
ancient  monuments  should  assist  in  bringing 
delinquents  to  justice.  It  had  also  been  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the^Council  that  in  the  Spring 
the  ancient  camp  near  Clifton  Observatory,  and 
part  of  the  Roman  wall  at  Gloucester,  were  in 
danger  of  demolition.  A protest  was  made, 
and  the  Council  rejoiced  that  the  danger  in 
each  case  bad  for  the  present  passed  away. 
The  rector  and  churchwardens  of  Dursley  had 
also  been  written  to,  pleading  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  old  communion  plate  at  the 
parish  church,  which  it  had  been  suggested 
should  be  converted  into  vessels  of  a less  cum- 
brous pattern.  The  report  referred  with  regret 
to  many  officers  and  members  of  the  Society  who 
had  died  during  the  year,  mentioning  Sir  \V.  V. 
Guise,  one  of  the  principal  promoters,  the  first 
president,  and  president  of  the  Council  for  ten 
years;  Mr.  S.  H.  Gael,  Cheltenham;  Colonel 
Lowe,  and  Mr.  E.  Witchell,  Stroud.  The 
Council  nominated  for  re-election  Sir  Brook 
Kay  as  president  of  the  Council, ithe  vice-pre- 
sidents, treasurer,  and  secretaries,  and  also 
nominated  as  vice-presidents  Sir.  H.  Barkly, 
president  for  1886-7  ; Professor  Middleton  ; Mr. 
F.  F.  Fox,  chairman  of  the  Chipping  Sodbury 
local  committee ; Mr.  F.  James,  Edgeworth 
Manor;  and  Jlr.  Wilfrid  Cripps,  Cirencester; 
also  Mr.  C.  Witchell  as  local  secretary  for 
Stroud,  the  Rev.  E.  Evans  for  the  Newent 
district,  and  the  Rev.  U.  L.  Thompson  for  the 
Thornbury  district. 

The  report  was  adopted,  the  various  officers 
were  elected,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Lord  Sherborne,  the  retiring  president,  who 
introduced  the  president-elect,  Mr.  R.  V.  Vassar- 
Smith,  ex-Mayor  of  Gloucester. 

The  President-elect  read  his  inaugural  address, 
which  had  reference  to  the  muniments  of  the 


* See  illuBtrations  in  the  Builder  ioT  Not.  19,  1887,  p. 
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Gloucester  Corporation.  These  documents  are 
now  being  examined  by  Jlr.  Stephenson,  who 
will  prepare  a report  for  the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission.  The  President  read  a 
number  of  extracts  from  these  papers,  giving  in- 
teresting particulars  of  the  history  of  the  city, 
and  recounting,  among  other  matters,  the  visit 
of  King  Henry  and  Anne  Bolejm  to  Gloucester. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  tp  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  paper,  and  he,  in  reply,  thanked  the 
Society  for  having  elected  him  President  for  the 
year. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Dean  received  the 
members  in  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  having  welcomed  them  and  briefly 
referred  to  the  interesting  history  of  the  room 
in  which  they  were  assembled,  be  escorted  the 
visitors  into  the  Cathedral,  -where  he  gave 
another  address  descriptive  of  the  various  styles 
of  architecture  to  be  found  in  it,  and  a running 
commentary  on  the  historical  personages  whose 
names  were  associated  with  the  great  building. 
The  party  then  divided  into  three  sections,  and 
were  taken  over  the  building  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Dean,  the  Rev.  W.  Bazeley,  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Waller,  architect.  Afterwards  the  party  visited 
the  Deanery. 

A meeting  was  held  in  the  evening  at  the 
Tolsey,  for  reading  and  discussing  papers. 
Among  these,  Mr.  Henry  Jeffs  read  a paper  on 
“ The  Mason’s  Square  and  Masons’  Marks,”  with 
special  reference  to  Gloucester  Cathedral,  illus- 
trated with  diagrams.  These  marks  abound  at 
Gloucester,  where  there  is  also,  in  the  south 
transept,  a curious  monument  in  the  form  of 
a mason’s  square,  and  underneath  it  figures  of  a 
man  and  boy,  the  former  having  mason’s  tools  in 
his  apron.  Tradition  says  that  this  is  the  monu- 
ment of  one  John  Gower,  who  was  employed  in 
converting  the  Norman  work  of  the  transept  into 
Early  English,  and  that  he  killed  the  boy,  who 
was  his  apprentice.  Mr.  Jeffs  showed  that 
neither  the  modem  Fraternity  of  Freemasons  nor 
the  Lodges  of  Mark  Masons  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  masons’  marks  in  buildings.  He 
showed  that  these  marks  were  to  be  found  in 
ancient  buildings  in  Egypt,  on  the  Pyramids,  in 
Greece,,  throughout  Europe,  and  in  Mexico, 
Peru,  &c.,  while  some  of  those  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral  resembled  the  marks  found  in 
Carthage  and  in  the  Egyptian  almanacks.  He 
suggested  that  these  marks,  which  bad  long 
formed  an  enigma  apparently  not  to  be  solved, 
were  nothing  more  than  marks  made  by  the 
workmen,  just  as  used  to  be,  and  was  still,  the 
practice  for  workmen  in  the  porcelain  manufac- 
ture to  put  a mark  on  their  products.*  He  con- 
sidered that  the  modern  trade-mark  was  simply 
an  imitation  of  these  masons'  marks,  and  that 
many  of  the  marks  in  old  stones  in  our  churches 
were  cut  by  the  workmen  as  a pastime,  as  men 
nowadays  cut  their  names  on  oak  benches. 

Mr.  Henry  Medland,  architect,  next  read  a long 
and  interesting  paper  on  St.  Oswald’s  Priory, 
Gloucester.  The  earliest  presumed  foundation 
of  this  institution  was  given  as  about  660,  but 
the  more  generally  received  account  was  that 
it  was  founded  in  909  by  Ethclred,  Prince  of 
the  Mercians,  and  his  wife  Etlielfreda,  daughter 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  honour  of  St.  Oswald, 
King  and  Martyr.  Mr.  Medland  gave  an  out- 
line of  all  that  is  reported  of  Oswald,  how  he 
became  a Christian,  and  aided  in  the  spread 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  associated 
with  the  founders  of  Iona  and  Lindisfarne, 
and  how  he  fell  in  battle,  and  his  body  was 
hacked  in  pieces.  It  is  stated  that  some  of  his 
relics  were  brought  to  Gloucester.  Mr.  Medland 
traced  the  history  of  the  Priory,  and  showed 
that  at  the  Dissolution  the  seven  canons  who 
then  occupied  the  Priory  were  sent  forth  to  the 
world  with  16s.  8d.  divided  between  them.  The 
south  aisle  of  the  Priory  church  became  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Catherine,  bat  at  the  siege 
it  was  greatly  damaged,  and  the  Parliament 
gave  the  building  to  the  Corporation,  who  used 
the  roof  and  part  of  the  material  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a barley  market  in  another  part  of  the 
city.  What  remains  of  the  ancient  church  is 
now  a beautiful  ruin,  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Med- 
land’s  care,  many  fragments  of  the  old  Priory 
are  built  into  it.  The  other  part  of  the  Priory 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  some  of  the 
estates  were  given  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Briscol.  One  most  inte- 
resting feature  of  Mr.  Medland's  paper  was  an 
account  of  the  discovery  by  him,  a month  ago, 
of  a beautifully  sculptured  stone,  bedded  in  a 
wall  adjoining  the  Priory.  This  stone  evidently 

* This  is  no  new  suggestion.  The  subject,  as  many  of 
our  readers  will  know,  was  one  which  was  pretty  fully 
investigated  by  the  former  Editor  of  the  Builder,  tha  late 
Mr.  George  Godnin. 
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formed  the  shaft  base  of  a charchyard  cross ; 
the  sculpture  is  Celtic  in  character,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  it  formed  part  of  a memorial  to 
St.  Oswald,  and  was  the  work  of  an  artificer 
from  Iona  or  Lindisfarne. 

On  the  17th  inst.  the  members  again  assembled 
at  half-past  nine,  when  Mr.  John  Bellows  gave 
an  address  on  “ Roman  Gloucester,”  in  which  he 
described  how  Roman  camps  were  formed  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  how,  after  arrangements  had  been 
made  by  building  ships  in  Holland,  the  landing 
of  some  25,000  Roman  soldiers  in  this  country 
was  eSected,  and  the  first  camp  was  erected  at 
Winchester.  The  invaders  extended  them- 
selves over  this  country,  and  Gloucester,  became 
one  of  their  chief  settlements.  He  quoted 
evidence  to  show  the  progress  made  by  the 
Romans  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  described 
the  formation  of  their  camps,  showing  that 
the  principal  outline  of  the  present  chief  streets 
of  Gloucester  followed  the  lines  of  the  Roman 
colony.  Immense  numbers  of  Roman  coins 
had  been  found  in  Gloucester  and  the  vicinity, 
as  weU  as  tesselated  pavements,  remains  of 
temples,  kc.,  all  showing  the  importance  of  the 
settlement.  The  Romans  walled  in  the  city, 
and  portions  of  the  wall  yet  remained,  while 
the  line  of  its  boundary  could  be  definitely 
traced.  The  Rev.  W.  Bazeley  followed  with  a 
paper  on  “ Medijeval  Gloucester,”  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  the  rain  fortunately  holding 
off,  was  spent  in  perambulating  the  city  and 
inspecting  the  Roman  remains,  the  ancient 
churches,  the  remains  of  the  Grey  and  Black 
Friars,  and  the  many  interesting  old  houses. 
Explanations  in  regard  to  all  these  places  were 
given  by  Mr.  Bellows,  Mr.  Waller,  and  others. 
In  the  evening  another  meeting  was  to  take 
place  to  hear  papers  read.  These  included  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Davies  on  “The  Grey  Friars  the 
Rev.  S.  E.  Bartleet  on  “ The  Hospitals  of  SS. 
Margaret  and  Mary  Magdalene":  Mr  Wilton 
on  “Gloucester  Tokens”;  and  two  or  three 
others. 

There  was  heavy  rain  on  Wednesday,  the 
18th  inst.,  but  five  or  six  vehicles  started  for 
Brookthorpe,  Haresfield,  Standish,  Hardwicke 
Court  and  church,  and  Elmore  Court.  At  night 
there  was  a conversazione  and  inspection  of  the 
museum. 

The  closing  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  19th,  when  Cheltenham  was  selected  for  the 
next  summer  meeting,  the  appointment  of 
president  being  delegated  to  the  Council.  The 
usual  votes  of  thanks  were  passed,  and  then  a 
large  party  started,  in  carriages,  to  inspect  the 
ancient  church  and  camp  on  the  summit  of 
Churchdown  Hill,  the  beautiful  Decorated 
church  at  Badgworth,  and  Prinknash  Park,  an 
interesting  residence  on  the  slope  of  the  Cots- 
wolds,  built  as  a summer  residence  by  an  abbot 
of  Gloucester,  and  which,  in  old  days,  was 
visited  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn.  Mr. 
Dyer-Edwardes,  the  present  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  Mrs.  Dyer-Edwardes,  hospitably 
received  the  visitors,  who  inspected  the  inte- 
resting old  mansion,  after  which  they  returned 
to  Gloucester.  The  whole  four  days'  proceed- 
ings wound  up  with  a “ city  meeting"  at  the 
Shirehall,  at  which  the  Dean  presided,  and 
addresses  on  historical  subjects  and  buildings 
were  given.— (Abridged  from  the  Bristol  Times 
and  Mirror. 


THE  MARINE  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 
AT  PLYMOUTH. 

We  recently  quoted  from  Nature  a general 
description  of  this  new  building.  As  the 
building  is  one  of  some  novelty  and  interest,  we 
now  publish  a small  view  of  it,  and  three  plans.* 

The  Laboratory  is  situated  between  the  south 
wall  of  the  “Citadel”  and  the  Sonnd,  at  a 
height  of  95  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  site,  which  has  been  granted  to  the  Associa- 
tion by  the  War  Office,  occupies  the  whole 
length  of  King  Charles's  Curtain,  2fi5ft.,  and 
extends  southwards  from  the  citadel  wall 
240  ft.,  giving  a surface  of,  say,  63,600  ft.  A 
road  lies  between  this  plot  of  land  and  the  sea, 
and  private  access  to  a small  section  of  the 
seaboard  is  provided  for  by  means  of  a tunnel, 
7 ft.  6 in.  high  and  G ft.  6 in,  wide,  which  leads 
from  the  area  surrounding  the  cellars,  beneath 
the  road  to  the  rocks  below. 

• The  view  and  plans  nre  reduced  copies  of  illustrations 

which  appeared  in  the  first  nnml.ier  of  a new  and  interest- 
ing quarterlj  magazine,  entitled  the  “Journal  of  the 
Marine  Biologii’al  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
We  reproduce  them  by  permission,  aud  also  quote  some 
pwtiiulars  of  the  building  from  the  description  given  bv 
Mr.  Walter  Heape,  M.A.,  in  the  “ Journal.” 


The  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Plymouth. 


REFERENCES  TO  PLANS. 

Flan  qf  Cellari  and  FouniJa/ioni, — n,  Four-horse  power 
gas-engine  j b,  Two-horse  power  gas-engine  j c,  Compressed 
air  receiver ; d,  Duplicate  pumps,  to  throw  7,500  gallons  an 
hour;  (■,  Duplicate  pumps  to  throw  2,000  gallons  an  hour; 
y,  Arching,  in  plan  • g.  Drains  ; h.  Foundations  for  pillars  to 
support  Dennett’s  arching. 

Ground  Flan.-^a,  Sink  in  Eeceiving-room ; b b,  Tables' 
c,  Slate-topped  table ; d.  Shelves  ; e.  Five  table  tanks,  each 
Oft.  9 in.  long,  3 tt.  3 in.  wide,  1ft.  9 in.  deep Tank, 

15  ft.  6 in.  long,  9 ft.  wide,  6 ft.  deep  ; g.  Tank,  30  ft.  6 in. 
long.  9 ft.  wide,  5 ft.  deep ; k.  Tank,  15  ft.  long,  6 ft.  wide, 

5 ft.  deep : j,  Six  tanks,  each  G ft.  long,  ^ ft.  wide.  -1  ft. 
deep ; ]c,  Tank,  15  ft.  long,  4 ft,  wide,  4 ff,  ic'  Two 


tanks,  each  10  ft.  long,  4 ft.  wide,  4 ft.  deep ; m.  Pillars  to 
support  Deanetl’s  arching;  n,  Manhole  into  circulating 
reservoirs  along  north  side ; o.  Trench  covered  with  grating 
containing  hot-water  pipes;  p.  Culvert  conveying  salt- 
water from  circulating  to  main  reservoirs;  r,Eaised  portion 
of  reservoirs. 

Finl-Jloer  Flan.— a a,  Two  sinks  in  Physiological  Labo- 
ratory  ; 6,  Cupboard  with  air-tight  glass  doors;  c,  Sink  in 
Chemical  Laboratory-  d,  Slate-topped  table;  e,  Bench;- 
/,  Blowpipe  table  ; g.  Stink  cupboard  ; A,  Shelves  ; j,  Slate- 
topped_  table  in  main  Laboratory;  A,  Twelve  tanka,  each. 
1 ft.  6 in.  deep,  2 ft.  3 in.  wide,  5 ft.  long;  1 1,  Two  sinks  ; 
m,  a “Compartment”  ; n.  Sink;  o.  Bench;  p.  Shelves. 
r,  Tables  with  drawers  and  cupboards. 
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The  building  ig  placed  90  ft.  from  the  wall  of 
i the  Citadel,  and  ig  about  60  yards  from  high- 
i water  mark.  It  is  in  the  form  of  two  blocks, 

. which  are  each  34  ft.  G in.  long  by  42  ft.  wide 
and  three  stories  high  (40  ft.),  and  a central 
connecting  portion  70  ft.  long  by  34  ft.  C in. 

1 broad  and  two  stories  high  (30  ft.).  The  east, 

I south,  and  west  fronts  are  built  entirely  of 
dressed  limestone,  which  has  been  excavated 
I on  the  spot ; but  on  the  north  front  the  window 
I and  door  dressings  are  of  brick. 

The  roof  of  the  central  portion  is  peaked  and 
I covered  with  slate ; that  of  the  two  blocks  is 
I flat  and  covered  with  lead. 

Below  the  western  block  cellars  have  been 
i excavated  (see  plan  of  them)  14  ft.  deep,  sur- 
' rounded  by  an  area  6 ft.  6 in.  wide  on  the  north 
, and  4 ft.  wide  on  the  west  and  south  sides ; 

' further,  the  excavation  has  been  extended 
I between  the  cellars  and  the  Citadel  wall  to  form 
two  reservoirs  for  salt  water,  each  37  ft.  6 in. 

1 long,  21  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  13  ft.  deep,  and 
' each  capable  of  holding  50,000  gallons.  The 
' roof  of  a portion  of  each  of  the  reservoirs 
(see  left-hand  top  corner  of  ground-plan)  is 
1 6 ft.  higher  than  the  remainder,  and  is 
! fitted  with  a gangway  (t)  to  enable  a maa  to 
I walk  inside.  These  reservoirs  are  built  of 
I concrete,  and  coated  with  a special  asphalte 
; supplied  by  Messrs.  Leete,  Edwards,  & Norman. 

I of  London ; they  are  arched  in  with  brick  and 
I completely  covered  over. 

The  arrangement  of  rooms  in  tho  building  is 
, as  follows  : — 

Cellars. — The  cellars  (see  plan)  are  13  ft. 

I high,  and  consist  of  an  engine  - room,  20  ft. 

I by  16  ft. ; a boiler-room,  20  ft.  by  11  ft. ; an 
: engineer’s  room,  13ft.  by  lift.;  a coal-cellar, 

I store-room,  and  w.c.  Access  to  the  cellars  is 
. provided  for  by  means  of  steps  down  into  the 
I area  on  the  north  side. 

Groimd  Floor,  West  Bloch.  — The  rooms  on 
I the  ground  floor  (see  -plan)  are  12  ft.  high. 

! The  main  entrance  to  tho  building  is  in  the 
I centre  of  the  west  face  of  this  block,  and  leads, 

I on  the  one  hand,  by  means  of  a straight 
I passage  6 ft.  wide  direct  into  the  aquarium, 

I and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  means  of  a stair- 
I case  9 ft.  wide,  to  the  first  floor.  A urinal  is 
I placed  leadingfrom the landingof  this  staircase. 

! On  the  south  side  of  tho  entrance  are  two 
I rooms  to  serve  as  kitchen  and  bedroom  for  the 
caretaker  of  the  building ; these  rooms  are 
each  14  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  between  them  is  a 
I pantry  9 ft.  by  6 ft.  On  the  north  aide  of  the 
entrance  the  scullery  and  offices  for  the  care- 
taker, the  staircase  leading  to  the  first  floor, 
and  a “Eeceiving  Room”  20ft.  Gin.  by  16ft. 
are  placed. 

Centre. — The  central  part  is  occupied  by  the 
aquarium,  from  the  east  end  of  which  a door 
leads  into  the 

East  Block. — On  the  north  side  of  this  block 
is  Laboratory  II.,  17  ft.  6 in.  by  16  ft.  ; on  the 
south  side  Laboratory  III.,  15ft.  by  Oft.  The 
remainder  of  this  floor  of  the  block  is  occupied 
by  the  kitchen  and  offices  of  the  superintend- 
ent’s residence.  The  main  entrance  to  the 
residence  is  in  the  centre  of  the  east  face  of  the 
block ; it  leads  into  a passage  from  which  direct 
communication  with  the  aqnarium  is  provided. 
A staircase  7 ft.  wide  leads  to  the  first  floor.  A 
back  door  is  placed  on  the  north  side. 

First  Floor,  West  'Block.  — The  rooms  on 
this  floor  (see  plan)  are  11  ft.  high.  The 
staircase  opens  on  to  a landing  above  the 
entrance  hall,  and  from  this  point  a staircase 
communicates  with  the  second  floor,  and  a 
passage  6 ft.  wide  leads  into  the  main  labora- 
tory. On  the  north  side  of  this  passage  is  the 
Physiological  Laboratory,  20  ft.  6 in.  by  16  ft.; 
on  the  south  side  the  Chemical  Laboratory, 
22  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  a small  room  communicat- 
ing with  the  latter,  8 ft.  by  14  ft.,  which  is 
designed  to  serve  as  a photographic  room. 
These  two  laboratories  are  entered  through 
doors  which  open  into  the  passage.  At  the 
end  of  the  passage  a door  leads  into  the 

Centre. — The  main  laboratory  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  first  floor  of  this  portion  of  the 
building.  It  is  provided  with  seven  large 
windows  on  each  side,  which  reach  from  a 
point  2 ft.  6 in.  from  the  floor  to  a height  of 
10  ft.  from  the  floor.  The  roof  is  a collar-beam 
roof  with  tie  rods  leading  down  to  the  feet  of 
the  principals.  It  is  16  ft.  from  the  floor  to 
the  ceiling  along  the  centre  of  the  room.  The 
floor  is  especially  constructed  of  Dennett’s 
arching  to  ensure  freedom  from  vibration  as 
much  as  possible. 

East  Block. — The  rooms  on  this  floor  are  a 


dining-room,  pantry,  and  study  for  the  superin- 
tendent, and  an  office  from  which  a door  leads 
directly  into  the  main  laboratory. 

Second  Floor,  West  Block.* — The  rooms  on 
this  floor  (of  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
give  a plan)  are  10  ft.  high.  The  staircase  and 
passage  are  the  same  as  on  the  first  floor.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  passage  is  a lavatory,  16  ft. 
by  8 ft.,  for  the  convenience  of  workers  in  the 
laboratory,  and  a private  workroom,  16  ft.  by 
12  ft.,  while  the  whole  of  the  south  side  is 
occupied  by  the  library,  a room  30  ft.  6 in.  long 
and  16  ft.  wide. 

Second  Floor,  East  Block.*  — This  floor  is 
occupied  by  bedroom  accommodation,  &o.,  for 
the  superintendent  and  his  servant.  A small 
staircase,  2 ft.  wide,  will  lead  from  the  second 
floor  on  to  the  flat  roofs  of  each  block. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  building  is  due  to  Prof. 
Lankester;  the  details  have  been  carried  out 
Mr.  J.  C.  Inglis,  engineer,  of  Plymouth ; and 
the  design  of  the  “front”  was  supplied  from 
the  War  Office. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
AND  THE  LONDON  SEWAGE. 

Lieut.-Col.  Jones,  V.C.,  has  sent  us  a copy 
of  the  charges  of  irregularity  of  procedure 
which  he  and  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  make  against 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work.s  in  connexion 
with  the  London  sewage  question.  These  charges 
were  submitted  on  the  4th  of  May  last  to  Lord 
Herschell,  the  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion now  inquiring  into  the  affairs  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  Of  course,  it  is  no  part 
of  the  Commissioners’  duty  to  go  into  technical 
matters  or  into  the  merits  of  any  particular 
scheme  of  sewage  disposal,  and  though  Lord 
Herschell  may  not  wish  to  get  involved  in  any 
questions  of  that  kind,  the  charges  are  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  merit  some  attention.  They 
are  regarded  by  many  people  as  being 
within  the  terms  of  the  reference  to  the  Royal 
Commission,  which  was  appointed  to  “ inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  into  irregu- 
larities alleged  to  have  been  connected  there- 
with.” The  following  are  the  charges, — 

“ Firsili/. — In  the  publication  of  reports  setting 
up,— -as  sufficient  guarautee  to  justifya  large  expen- 
diture,— a very  qualified  and  guarded  statement 
obtained  from  four  eminent  chemists  in  return  for  a 
fee  of  500^.  for  witnessing  certain  limited  experi- 
ments instituted  by  the  Chemist  of  the  Board,  and 
thus  conveying  to  the  Metropolitan  ratepayers  false 
impressions  bearing  upon  the  most  important 
matter  committed  to  the  Board,  i.e.,  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  River  Thames. 

Seeondli/. — In  withholding  from  the  ratepayers 
and  from  the  public  generally,  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  Board,  specially  possessed  of 
chemical  knowledge,*!*  applied  by  him  to  a branch 
of  this  subject,  and,  inferentially,  condemning  (in 
December,  1886,)  the  course  pursued  by  the  Board 
in  the  expensive  experiments  adopted  by  them  at 
the  outfalls. 

Thirdly. — In  like  manner  withholding  from  the 
ratepayers,  up  to  the  present  date,I^  the  unfavour- 
able reports  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,M.P.,  made 
after  he  had  been  appointed,  in  May,  1887,  the 
independent  referee,  and,  subsequently,  Consulting 
Chemist  of  the  Board. 

Fuurihly.  In  refusing  to  entertain  or  discuss  two 
different  tenders  from  the  undersigned,  whoso 
evidence  before  tho  Royal  Commission  on  Metro- 
politan Sewage  Discharge  had  been  pointedly  com- 
mended to  the  notice  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  by  that  high  authority,  as  indicating  a 
permanent  remedy  for  the  polluted  condition  of  the 
river,  and  the  docks,  wharfs,  and  other  riverside 
premises,  without  even  ascertaining  the  probable 
cost  of  such  permanent  remedy.  And, 

Fifthly.  Your  petitioners  allege  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
carry  into  effect  their  scheme  for  the  removal  of 
the  sludge  from  the  outfalls,  and  for  transporting 
it  in  speciallj-constructed  steam  vessels  to  the  sea, 
in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  Nore  (from  whence  it 
may  reach  Margate,  and  other  seaside  resorts,  to 
their  great  detriment)  is  opposed  to  the  general 
opinion  of  all  sanitary  authorities,  whilst  the  ex- 


* Between  these  two  blocks  comes  the  roof  of  the  mein 
laboratory  on  the  first  floor, 
t Mr.  E.  Rider  Cook. 

j That  is,  up  to  the  4th  of  May,  when  these  charges  wore 
sent  in  to  Lord  Herachell’s  Commission.  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe's  reports  have  since  been  only  communicated 
oliiciiilly,  we  believe,  to  the  membera  of  two  of  the  metro- 
politan vestries,  those,  namely,  of  Lambeth  and  Kensington, 
and  not  to  the  Press  at  all.  But,  thanks  to  Mr.  Charles 
Hancock,  F.S.S.,  a member  of  the  Kensington  Vestry,  we 
were  enabled  a fortnight  ago  (see  Builder,  July  14,  pp. 
2&-29)  to  pnblish  the  full  text  of  several  of  Sjf  Henry 
Roscoe’s  reports. — En. 


penditure  of  large  sums  of  money  chargeable  to  the 
ratepayers  for  this  purpose  is  contrary  to  reason, 
and  constitutes  an  irregularity  which  ought  to  be 
restrained. 

(Signed  A.  S.  Jones. 

J.  Bailey  Denton.” 

These  are  serious  allegations,  and  seem  to  us 
to  demand  inquiry,  either  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission now  sitting,  or  by  some  other  authority. 


THE  UNEMPLOYED  AND  THE  POOR  LAW 

A CONFERENCE  of  metropolitan  Poor  Law 
Guardians  was  held  on  Monday  in  the  board- 
room  of  the  City  of  London  Union,  Bartholomew- 
close,  " to  consider  the  question  of  the  practica- 
bility, by  means  of  the  Poor  Law,  of  adapting 
workhouse  administration  in  the  metropolis  and 
larger  centres  to  the  education  and  training  of 
able-bodied  men  in  country  pursuits  in  order  to 
fit  them  for  agricultural  life  in  England  or  the 
colonies.”  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Legge, 
M.A.,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
the  Lewisham  Union,  presided.  The  discussion 
was  opened  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  vicar  of 
St.  Jude’s,  Whitechapel,  and  a member  of  the 
Whitechapel  Board  of  Guardians.  He  main- 
tained that  the  existence  of  a large  army  of 
unemployed  was  both  a disgrace  and  a danger, 
and  contended  thatthe  obvious  course  for  leaders 
or  guardians  to  pursue  was  to  put  the  workless 
workers  on  the  unworked  lands.  An  agricultural 
training  farm,  a technical  school  in  land  work,  a 
workfield  as  a supplement  to  the  workhouse, 
were  the  first  necessitj*.  The  persons  selected 
for  employment  would  be  able-bodied  men,  such 
as  seemed  likely  to  be  both  able  and  willing 
to  profit  by  the  training  to  be  given  on  the 
farm.  They  would  receive  board  and  lodging, 
and  be  credited  with  a small  wage  payable  at 
the  expiration  of  the  stay  on  the  farm.  Ad- 
mission would  only  be  offered  to  men  for  whose 
wives  and  families  support  was  assured  in  town, 
and  the  leng^th  of  stay  would  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  superintendent ; but  to  those 
who  proved  efficient,  the  offer  would  be  made 
of  a ffixed  tenure  of  land  in  England  or  of  emi- 
gration to  the  colonies.  Such  was  the  bare 
outline  of  a scheme  which  was  obviously  open 
to  many  developments,  but  for  it  the  claim  was 
set  up  that  it  was  practicable,  and  met  the 
nece-ssities  of  the  case.  He  concluded  by 
proposing  a resolution,  in  which  the  conference 
were  asked  to  recognise  the  fact  that  there  are 
in  London  a large  number  of  unemployed  and 
unskilled  workmen,  and  to  express  the  opinion 
that  unproductive  land  existed  at  home  and  in 
the  colonies  which  labour  might  make  pro- 
ductive ; that  it  was  desirable  to  find  some 
means  of  applying  the  labour  to  the  land,  and 
that  such  means  must  be  directed  by  the  Poor 
Law,  and  supplemented  by  voluntary  effort. 
The  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert  seconded  the  motion. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Crowder  (St.  George’s-in-the-East) 
proposed  an  amendment,  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  conference  that  the  proposal  was  imprac- 
ticable. Though  he  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Barnett’s 
proposal,  he  was  prepared  to  admit  that  some 
change  was  required  in  the  treatment  of  able- 
bodied  men  by  the  Poor  Law,  and  he  thought 
there  should  be  an  extension  of  what  might  be 
called  the  Modified  Workhouse-test  Order  lately 
issued  to  the  Whitechapel  Union  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth 
(Wandsworth)  seconded  the  amendment.  The 
discussion  was  continued  by  Mr,  Fletcher 
(Hampstead),  Mr.  White  (City  of  London),  Mr. 
Monson  (City  of  London),  Mr.  Hazell,  Captain 
Gretton,  the  Rev.  Llewellyn  Davies  (St.  Mary- 
lebone),  Mr.  W.  Brown  (Lewisham),  Mr.  T. 
Catmur  (Whitechapel),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spencer 
(Shoreditch),  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Hawkins  (St.  Bride's, 
Fleet-street),  Mr.  Wall  (Chelsea),  Mr.  Thacker 
(Mile-end),  the  Rev,  W.  Hamilton,  Colonel 
Grubb  (Woolwich),  Mr.  Bannister,  Mr.  W. 
Vallance,  and  Mr.  Allen  (St.  Pancras),  the 
latter  gentleman  expressing  his  belief  that 
during  the  autumn  the  committee  in  connexion 
with  the  Mansion  House  Fund  would  be  able  to 
make  a start  in  some  such  scheme  as  that 
which  Mr.  Barnett  had  proposed.  He,  there- 
fore, thought  it  would  be  best  for  the  guardians 
to  wait  and  see  the  result  before  they  departed 
from  the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law.  Mr. 
Barnett  having  replied,  the  chairman  put  the 
amendment,  which  was  lost, — eight  voting  for, 
and  sixteen  against  it.  Mr.  Catmur  then  pro- 
posed, and  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Hawkins  seconded, 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  understood 
to  be  accepted  by  Mr.  Barnett;— “That  this 
conference  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to 
appoint  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  prac- 
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ticability  of  applying  the  surplus  labour  of  this 
metropolis  to  unproductive  land  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies,  and  the  desirability  of  carrying 
out  a scheme  for  this  purpose  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law,  and  to  report  to  a future 
conference.”  The  resolution  was  declared 
carried,  twenty  voting  for,  and  two  against  it. 
— Times. 


Illitstraltons. 

WINDOWS  EXECUTED  FOR  RADWINTER 
CHURCH,  SAFFRON  WALDEN. 

■UR  illustration  represents  two  two-light 
stained-glass  windows,  forming  portion 
of  a large  series  of  windows  in  which 
the  principal  events  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  illustrated.  The  window.?  ar- 
treated  principally  in  tones  of  whites,  and  the 
colours  where  used  are  tertiary  and  neutral, 
with  a great  variety  of  stains.  The  quaint  old- 
fashioned  wording  of  the  texts  was  selected 
from  a very  old  Bible  by  the  vicar.  The 
windows  w’ere  designed  and  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Gibbs  k Howard,  of  London. 


THE  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  “FACULTE 
I)E  MKDECINE,”  PARIS. 

Tub  pre.sent  building.s  for  the  FacuU6  de 
M6decine,  of  a portion  of  Avhich  we  give  a view 
in  the  present  number,  were  commenced  some 
years  ago,  from  the  plans  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Pa\il  Ginain,  to  replace 
the  buildings  constructed  in  1769-80,  on  the 
.site  of  the  ancient  College  de  Bourgogne,  for 
the  Acad6mie  de  Chirurgie.  This  building, 
which  ha.s  been  for  a long  time  insufficient  for 
its  purpose,  replaced  the  ficole  de  Chirurgie, 
which  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 

cole  National  des  Arts  D4coratifs.  The  Ecole 
de  M§decine,  a distinct  institution  from  the 
last-named,  was  situated  behind  the  Hotel 
Dieu  in  the  Rue  de  la  Bhcherie,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  Colbert,  where  are  still  some  re- 
mains of  the  old  buildings,  especially  a circular 
reception-room,  which  i.s  threatened  with  de- 
struction whenever  the  metropolitan  railway  is 
made. 

The  “ Nouvelle  Facult6  ” includes  two  groups 
of  buildings,  separated  by  the  Rue  de  I’fecole 
de  M4decine.  The  first,  situated  between  this 
street  and  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  is  devoted 
to  the  administration,  the  library,  the  anatomi- 
cal museum,  and  the  department  of  theoretic 
instP'ction  in  chemistry  and  physics,  <5cc.  The 
second  group  of  buildings,  devoted  specially  to 
the  practical  school  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
occupies  the  space  between  the  streets  of 
I’^cole  de  M6decine.  Antoine  Duboi.s,  Racine, 
and  Monsieur  le  Prince.  It  includes  the  pro- 
fesssional  laboratories  and  all  services  in  con- 
nexion with  practical  anatomy,  dissection- 
rooms,  theatres,  &c  , and  the  museum  of  patho- 
logical anatomy. 

The  fagade  of  which  wc  give  a view  is  that 
towards  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain.  The  new 
design  has  a certain  reference  to,  or  reminis- 
cence of.thatof  the  existing  ficole  de  M6decine. 
As  -will  be  seen,  it  is  in  a very  severe  style- 
much  more  so  than  would  be  approved  of  at 
present  in  this  country ; but  it  has.  at  all 
events,  more  architectural  dignity  and  refine- 
ment than  our  last  medical  building  on  the 
Thames  Embankment. 


THE  STEEPLE  OF  ST.  MARY-LE-STRAND. 

As  various  foolish  persons  have  been  clamour- 
ing for  the  removal  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Strand,  it  seems  opportune  to  put  on  record 
a measured  drawing  of  its  graceful  steeple,  as  a 
practical  protest  against  its  removal,  or  a memo- 
randum of  it  if  it  should  be  removed,  which, 
however,  we  think  public  opinion  of  the  better 
sort  will  hardly  permit. 

The  church  was  built  from  the  designs  of 
Gibbs  in  1714-17.  The  details,  of  course,  are 
in  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  are  not  to  be 
altogether  defended,  but  the  general  design  is 
very  good. 

The  steeple  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Ketchlee, 
from  measurements  by  himself  and  Mr.  J. 
Hutchings.  

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  FORTH  BRIDGE. 

We  give  two  illustrations  showing  the  recent 
progress  of  the  Forth  Bridge  work,  reproduced 
from  photographs  kindly  lent  to  us  by  Mr.  B. 
Baker  from  the  extensive  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  every  stage  of  the  work  which  the 


engineers  have  been  making  since  tlje  com- 
mencement. These  photographs  date  about 
eleven  weeks  back. 

The  first  view  gives  a very  good  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  whole  work  as  it  is  approached 
from  the  south,  or  Queensferry  side,  of  the 
Forth,  with  the  three  enormous  piles  known  as 
Queensferry  pier,  Inchgarvie  pier,  and  Fife 
pier,  standing  in  a line  across  the  Forth  ; and 
the  view  gives  a vivid  idea  of  the  immense  gap 
still  to  be  bridged  by  the  cantilevers  and  the 
straight  bridge  in  the  centre,  and  some  idea 
of  the  scale  of  the  work  in  relation  to  the 
.surrounding  landscape.  The  second  view 
shows  a portion  of  Inchgarvie  pier  on  a larger 
scale.  At  the  lower  right-hand  corner  is  seen 
the  compression  member  of  the  cantilever  as 
far  as  completed ; the  end  piece  shows  the 
change  in  direction  after  the  junction  with 
the  first  ten.sion  tie.  Just  above  this  tube  is 
.?een  the  first  tension  tie  nearly  completed, 
and  the  stage  or  scaffold  from  which  it  is 
built,  and  which  is  supported  on  it  and  shifted 
down  with  it  as  the  work  proceed.?.  The  reader 
shoLild  follow  this  member  with  his  eye  up  to 
the  junction  with  the  top  of  the  vertical  tubes, 

' and  realise  that  this  member  has  been  built 
downwards,  from  that  point  to  its  junction  with 
projecting  cantilever  tube,  from  the  platform 
which  is  now  seen  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tie, 
and  which  has  been  moved  downwards  by  shifts 
as  the  work  proceeded.  To  the  right,  at  the  top  of 
the  picture,  can  be  made  out  the  figures  of  two 
men  in  the  act  of  sliding  down  steel  wire  ropes 
on  to  the  platform  seen  at  the  top  of  the  ver- 
tical cross-braced  pillar,  and  these  shadowy 
figure.?  will  give  the  scale  of  the  structure. 
The  upright  on  to  the  top  of  which  the  men  are 
descending  is  no  part  of  the  permanent  struc- 
ture, but  is  one  of  the  temporary  pillars  shown 
in  our  diagram  published  in  the  Builder  for 
Februarj'  11  of  thi.s  year,  and  which  iire 
built  up  to  give  support  to  the  top  members 
of  the  cantilever  until  it  is  carried  out  to 
tiie  point  where  the  first  tobular  strut  from 
the  lower  member  will  support  it.  This 
strut  is  seen  half-completed  in  the  large-scale 
view.  The  second  strut  would  be  built  from 
the  foot  of  the  tension  tie,  not  yet  attached  in 
this  view ; in  the  general  view  the  commence- 
ment of  one  of  the  second  struts  may  be  seen 
on  the  left  hand,  or  north  side,  of  the  Qiieens- 
ferry  pier. 

At  the  top  of  the  large-scale  photograph  i.s 
seen  the  commencement  of  the  top  member  of  the 
cantilever  hanging  out  into  the  air.  At  the  top 
of  the  two  main  vertical  tubes  are  seen  two  of 
Mr.  Arrol's  rivetting  cages,  which  have  also 
moved  up,  supported  on  the  tube,  as  the  work 
went  on.  The  oblique  tube  at  the  bottom  left- 
hand  .side  of  the  picture  is  one  of  the  great 


cross-bracing  tubes  between  the  uprights,  the 
ends  of  the  two  others  are  seen  at  the  top.  The 
Inchgarvie  pier  is  a great  deal  wider  between  the 
vertical  members  than  the  two  other  piers, 
having  to  take  two  cantilevers  with  no  support 
on  terra  jirma  at  cither  end,  and  therefore  a 
broader  base  was  considered  desirable. 

We  hope  the  illustrations,  though  we  admit 
they  are  not  architecturally  beautiful,  will 
servo,  to  give  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
work  a better  idea  of  its  scale  and  extra- 
ordinary character  than  mere  words  can  convey. 

We  may  mention,  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject, that  Messrs.  Grant  & Son,  of  Princes-street, 
Edinburgh,  have  on  sale  a considerable  collec- 
tion of  photographs  of  the  bridge  in  various 
stage.?  of  its  progress,  of  'W'hich  they  have  sent 
us  some  very  good  specimens;  they  also  pub- 
lish a pamphlet  giving  what  seems  to  be  a good 
popular  account  of  the  work. 


OLD  HOUSE.  BAIL  GATE,  LINCOLN. 
Fob  this  sketch  of  a picturesque  old  house 
at  the  corner  of  a .street  in  Lincoln  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  F.  D.  Bedford. 


ABOLITION  OF  THE  JURISDICTION  OF 
AN  ANCIENT  COMMISSION  OF  SEWERS. 

The  powers  of  the  Honourable  the  Havering 
and  Dagenham  (Essex)  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Borough  of 
West  Ham,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  that  borough.  The  Commis.sion 
dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  had 
control  of  the  ditches  and  river  walls  along 
the  Essex  JIarshes,  from  Walthamstow  to 
Rainhani  Creek.  The  newly-constituted  Cor- 
poration of  West  Ham  (1886),  feeling  that  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioners  were  inconsistent 
with  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  district, 
promoted  a Bill  in  Parliament  toextinguish  their 
powers  within  the  limits  of  the  borough.  The 
Bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Commissioners, 
who  contended'  that  such  a proceeding  was 
without  a precedent  in  Parliament.  The  matter 
was  fought  for  several  days  before  the  Select 
Committees  of  the  Commons  and  Lords. 
On  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  engineering 
evidence  was  given  by  Jlessrs.  Lewis  Angell 
(Borough  Engineer),  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  Sir 
Alex.  Rendel,  and  the  engineer  of  the  Lea  Con- 
servancy; and  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners 
by  their  engineer,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy.  In  the  result,  both  the  Lords’  and 
Commons’  Committees  passed  the  Bill  abolishing 
the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  within  the 
Borough  of  West  Ham. 
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, LANES,  COURTS,  AND  BACK  STREETS  IN 

OLD  CITIES  AND  TOWNS,  EXEMPLI- 
FIED BY  THOSE  IN  CARLISLE  * 

The  City  of  Carlisle  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  in  the  kingdom.  The  earliest 
: charter  on  record  was  granted  by  Henry  II.,  and 
i there  is  a regular  series  of  charters  from  that 
date  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Eight 
, lines  of  railways  converge  on  Carlisle.  The 
I area  of  the  city  is  2,020  acre.s.  The  population 
■ is  estimated  at  upwards  of  40,000.  The  rateable 
1 value  of  the  city  in  1877  was  107.151/. ; it  is 
now  162,832/.,  showing  an  increase  of  over 
42  per  cent. 

1 The  city  is  built  on  the  main  west  road  from 
I England  to  Scotland,  and  is  almost  surrounded 
' by  the  rivers  Eden  on  the  north  and  the  Caldew 
I and  the  Petteril  on  the  west  and  east  sides  of 
I the  city,  the  two  latter  rivers  being  only  three- 
j quarters  of  a mile  apart  at  the  south  of  the 
I city. 

A glance  at  John  Speed’s  map,  taken  from  his 
! “Book  of  the  British  Empire,”  published  in 
I 1610  and  reprinted  in  1676,  shows  that  the 
; King’s  highway  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
! road  to  the  west,  formed  the  principal  streets 
: in  the  city  at  that  time.  All  the  houses 
j abutted  on  these  highways,  with  extensive 
I gardens  running  from  the  houses  to  the  city 
' walls.  No  such  thing  as  a court  is  shown  on 
I the  plan,  and  only  a very  few  narrow  secondary 
I streets  and  lanes^from  one  main  road  to  another. 

It  would  appear  from  Speed’s  map  that  for- 
merly the  city  elongated  itself  on  its  main 
thoroughfares  in  the  same  manner  as  I have 
read  that  some  of  the  cities  in  China  are  built. 
This  must  have  been  an  advantage  for  the  in- 
habitants, as  they  would  be  in  touch  and  sight 
of  all  that  passed  through  the  city,  or  had 
business  in  it.  Then  again,  the  gardens  would 
give  abundant  air  space. 

The  author  exhibited  a small  plan  of  the 
centre  of  the  city,  showing  the  amount  of  open 
space  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  in  1610,  as  com- 
pared with  the  small  portion  of  open  space  now 
left,  and  from  which  it  was  observable  that  the 
amount  of  open  space  at  the  time  when  Speed’s 
map  was  made  was  over  fourteen  times  greater 
than  the  houses,  and  that  now  on  the  same  site 
there  are  only  292  square  feet  of  open  space  for 
thirty-eight  houses,  or  buildings  that  have  been 
used  for  licuses,  giving  an  average  of  only  7-68 
square  feet  per  house. 

These  Unes  contain  stables,  second  class 
public -houfes.  beer -houses,  lodging-houses, 
labourers’  cottages,  cottages  converted  into 
warehouses,  and,  until  a few  months  ago. 
almost  all  the  slaughter-houses  were  in  them, 
and  generally  placed  at  the  end  where  the  lane 
is  a cul-de-sac.  The  lanes  are  over-crowded, 
unventilated,  and  often  have  in  them  back-to- 
back  houses,  or,  at  most,  a small  space  exists 
of  15  to  18  inches  wide  for  eaves’  drop 
between  the  two  properties,  on  the  bottom 
of  which  is  frequently  deposited  rubbish  of 
a very  objectionable  and  insanitary  character. 

These  lanes  and  courts  are  principally  occu- 
pied by  hard-working  labouring  men,  who 
ought  to  have  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
air  space,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  crowd 
together  until  they  have  no  pure  air  to  breathe, 
and  who  must  return  to  their  work  in  the 
morning  unrefreshed,  and  greedy  to  fill  their 
lungs  with  a purer  air  than  that  breathed 
through  the  night. 

During  the  last  epidemic  of  fever  in  the  city 
— in  1874 — Mr.  Power,  Local  Government 
Board  Inspector,  found  that  typhus  located 
itself  in  forty-two  lanes,  courts,  and  narrow 
streets,  and  one  broad  street,  with  back-to- 
back  houses  in  it  and  courts  behind  approached 
by  narrow,  built-over  passages  from  the  street. 

Annet-sqiaare,  at  the  north  of  the  city,  and 
East-street  (a  cul-de-sac  approached  from 
Botchgate  by  a covered  archway  at  the  south), 
are  the  localities  where  typhus  first  established 
itself,  and  these  two  places  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  city,  and  half  a mile  apart,  are  the 
two  places  the  fever  radiated  from  in  various 
directions.  It  is  true  that  since  1874  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  these  lanes  and  courts, 
but  still  the  lanes  and  courts  are  the  most 
favourable  fever-breeding  places  in  the  city, 
and  they  are  always  more  or  less  unhealthy] 
and  during  an  epidemic  of  fever  it  spreads  from 
them  through  the  city. 

Now,  if  circumstances  had  allowed  the  city 
to  develop  itself,  by  following  the  plan  of 


* From  a paper  hj  H.  U,  Mt-Kie,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  City 
Surveyor  of  Carlisle,  read  at  the  annual  meetinff  of  the 
AeaociHtioE  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  aad  Sur- 
.-eyors,  recently  held  in  London. 


building  hou.ses  abutting  on  the  highways 
through  the  city  only  one  deep,  there  would  not 
have  been  such  a great  want  of  open  space  as 
at  present ; but  being  a fortified  city,  it  must 
needs  make  room  for  the  increase  of  its  popula- 
tion by  crowding  buildings  on  the  gardens  and 
open  space  within  the  city  walks,  and  unfortu- 
nately, until  the  first  Public  Health  Act  was 
applied,  following  the  same  plan  outside  the 
city  walls.  The  courts  and  lanes  are  a legacy 
left  to  the  city  that  is  not  favourable  to  its 
healthiness.  It  is  neither  right,  humane,  wise, 
nor  profitable  to  any  city  or  town  to  have  these 
confined  lanes  and  courts  crowded  with  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  neglect  to  help  them. 

The  courts  and  lanes  in  Carlisle  vary  very 
much  in  their  character  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants  ; they  contain  from  two  to  upwards 
of  thirty  tenements.  The  front  streets  have 
courts  and  lanes  at  the  back  of  them  in  every 
respect  similar  in  construction,  some  of  which 
are  kept  verj'  clean  and  in  a good  sanitary  con- 
dition, and  are  occupied  by  good  tenants,  whilst 
others  are  in  a dirty,  uncared-for,  insanitary 
state,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  walk  up  the 
alleys  or  pass^es  of  the  latter  lanes  and  courts 
without  stepping  into  excrement  and  all  manner 
of  filth.  As  may  be  expected,  the  inhabitants, 
as  a rule,  in  these  insanitary  courts  are  un- 
desirable tenants  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Should  an  epidemic  of  fever  or  cholera  at  any 
time  occur,  it  would  be  difficult  to  free  the  city 
of  it  if  these  insanitary  courts  and  lanes  remain 
in  their  present  neglected  condition.  The 
sanitary  state  of  these  courts  and  lanes  under- 
goes considerable  temporary  improvement  when 
the  owners  and  tenants  are  afraid  of  a threatened 
epidemic,  but  after  the  scare  is  over  they  are 
soon  in  as  bad  a sanitary  condition  as  ever. 

Almost  invariably  when  the  owners  live  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  look  after  their  own 
property,  or  give  full  power  to  their  agents, 
the  courts  and  lanes  are  kept  in  as  good  a 
sanitary  state  as  it  is  possible  with  their 
limited  air  space  to  keep  them  ; but  when  the 
owners  are  non-resident,  and  their  agents  are 
not  empowered  to  do  anything  but  receive  the 
rents,  the  properties  are  in  an  uncared-for  con-  ' 
dition  throughout;  the  houses,  gullies,  water- 
closets,  surface  of  court.,  and  everything  else, 
are  uncleansed,  and  often  considerably  out  of 
repair.  The  Old  North  and  South  Roads  have 
seventy-four  lanes  and  courts  leading  out  of 
them,  with  an  average  population  of  fifty-six  in 
each  lane  or  court.  The  Old  West  Road  has 
forty-four  courts  and  lanes  leading  out  of  it, 
with  an  average  population  of  thiity-eight  in 
each  lane  or  court.  The  Old  East  Road  has  nine 
courts  in  it,  with  an  average  population  of  forty 
in  each  court.  These  roads  are  the  principal 
thoroughfares  and  business  streets  at  the 
present  time. 

The  comparative  population  in  the  main  roads 
through  Carlisle,  and  in  the  lanes  and  courts 
from  them,  is  as  follows  : — The  Old  North  and 
South  Roads  have  only  a population  of  26  per 
cent,  of  that  of  the  lanes  and  courts  leading  out 
of  them.  The  Old  West  Main  Road  has  only  a 
population  of  .58  per  cent,  of  that  in  the  courts 
and  lanes  leading  out  of  it.  The  Old  East  Road 
has  only  a population  of  66  per  cent,  of  that 
of  the  courts  and  lanes  on  it.  The  average 
population  in  the  old  main  roads  is  only  48  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  lanes  and  courts 
leading  out  of  them.  The  remaining  streets  in 
the  city  having  courts  and  lanes  leading  out  of 
them  have  a population  of  166  per  cent,  of  that 
of  the  courts  and  lanes  in  them.  The  average 
population  of  all  the  front  streets  in  the  city 
having  courts  and  lanes  leading  out  of  them  is 
only  97  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  population  in 
the  courts  and  lanes  in  them. 

The  total  number  of  streets,  lanes,  and  courts 
in  the  city  which  have  houses  in  them,  is  669, 
of  which  271  are  front  streets,  300  lanes  and 
courts  without  thoroughfares,  and  98  lanes  and 
courts  which  are  thoroughfares,  or  say  40  per 
cent,  of  front  streets,  16  per  cent,  of  lanes  and 
courts  with  thoroughfares,  and  45  per  cent, 
courts  and  lanes  without  thoroughfares. 

There  are  84  front  streets  (or  31  per  cent,  of 
the  front  streets)  which  have  courts  and  lanes 
leading  out  of  them,  and  in  these  84  streets 
there  are  398  lanes  and  courts.  There  are  also 
38  back  streets  which  have  only  the  rear  of 
houses  abutting  on  them,  and  which  make  the 
number  of  private  back  streets,  lanes,  and 
courts  436.  The  population  of  the  lanes  and 
courts  and  back  streets  is  13,218,  being  one- 
third  of  the  total  population  of  the  city. 

Municipal  engineers  and  surveyors  should  do 
all  they  can  to  do  away  with  these  dwellings, 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  in  courts  and  lanes 


because  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  they  will 
be  a source  of  trouble  and  danger  to  the  health 
and  moral  condition  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
which  they  exist. 


THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  CENTRAL 
HOSPITAL. 

Toe  first  portion  of  the  buildings  for  this 
hospital,  situate  in  the  Holloway  • road,  be- 
tween Manor  - road  and  Grove-road,  were 
opened  about  three  months  ago  for  the  re- 
ception of  patients,  and  they  were  formally 
opened  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
on  the  17th  inst.  They  constitute  about  one- 
half  of  the  complete  hospital,  and  comprise 
three  words,  a portion  of  the  administration 
department,  the  out-patients’  department,  and 
the  mortuary.  The  wards  are  placed  in  a 
three-story  pavilion,  and  accommodate  twenty 
patients  each.  Attached  to  the  wards  on  each 
floor  are  a ward  kitchen  and  small  ward  for 
one  bed  ; also  stores  for  food,  clothes,  linen,  &c. 
Each  ward  is  87  ft.  9 in.  long,  29  ft.  wide,  and 
13  ft.  6 in.  high  ; total  area,  2,552  ft. ; total 
cubic  space,  34,354  ft.  Tlie  wall  space  per 
bed  is  8 ft.  6 in. ; floor  area  per  bed,  127  ft.; 
cubic  space  per  bed,  1,614  ft.  6 in.  The  chief 
means  of  ventilation  are  the  windows,  which 
are  placed  alternately  with  the  beds  on  each 
side  of  the  wards.  In  addition,  air  gratings 
are  provided  close  to  the  floor  level  at  the  back 
of  each  bed,  and  extraction  shafts  are  taken 
np  alongside  the  smoke-flues  from  the  upper 
j)art  of  each  ward.  Each  ward  is  warmed  by 
two  pairs  of  Boyd’s  Hygiastic  grates,  set  back 
to  back  in  the  centre  of  the  ward,  and  having 
descending  flues  which  run  in  the  thickness  of 
the  floor  to  the  outside  walls,  where  they 
ascend.  Two  rows  of  hot-water  pipes  run 
around  each  ward  to  aid  in  warming  when 
necessary. 

The  water-closets,  bath-rooms,  lavatories, 
Ac.,  are  placed  in  a projecting  building,  con- 
nected to  the  wards  by  low  covered-in  bridges, 
])rovided  with  cross  ventilation. 

The  floors  throughout  the  ward  pavilions  are 
constructed  of  fire-proof  materials.  The  ward 
floors  are  laid  with  oak  blocks,  wax  polished. 
The  roof  of  the  ward  pavilion  is  flat,  and  paved 
with  asphalt©  ; it  will  be  nsed  as  a promenade 
for  patients.  Patients  will  also  be  enabled  to 
take  the  air  on  the  covered  balconies  at  the 
ends  of  the  wards. 

The  administration  block  comprises  secre- 
tary’s office  (temporary),  stores,  dining-rooms 
for  nurses  and  staff,  surgery,  rooms  for  resident 
staff  (temporary),  board-room  (temporary), 
operating  theatre  with  rooms  adjoining, 
kitchen  offices,  and  servants’  dormitories. 
There  are  two  lifts  for  food  and  coals,  and  a 
passenger  lift,  all  of  which  are  worked  by 
hydraulic  power.  The  kitchen  is  fitted  with 
gas  and  steam-cooking  apparatus. 

The  out-patient  department  is  an  entirely 
separate  building,  one  story  only  in  height. 
It  consists  of  a large  central  waiting-hal), 
around  which  are  grouped  smaller  waiting- 
rooms  for  new  patients;  four  consulting-rooms, 
each  with  its  private  room  attached  ; a dark- 
room for  ophthalmascope  work ; and  a dis- 
pensary, with  waiting-room  attached,  drug 
stores,  &c. 

The  mortuary  building  contains  a dead- 
house,  mortuary  chamber,  post-mortem  room, 
pathologist’s  room,  and  small  museum. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  when  completed 
(omitting  out-patient  department)  will  be,  for 
150  beds,  about  260i.  per  bed  ; and  of  the 
furniture,  as  far  as  at  present  completed 
(except  the  out-patient  department),  about 
30Z.  per  bed.  The  architects  point  out  that  in 
looking  at  the  cost  of  the  building  per  bed,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  of  the  total  number, 
more  than  thirty  will  be  in  single  rooms,  an 
arrangement  which  greatly  increases  the  rela- 
tive cost,  as  compared  with  hospitals  whose 
wards  contain  from  twenty  to  thirty  beds  each. 

Tlie  following  figures,  supplied  by  the 
architects,  will  show  that  the  cost  of  this 
hospital  is  by  no  means  extravagant : — Herbert 
(Woolwich),  3301.  per  bed;  Blackburn,  286i. 
per  bed  (including  out-patient  department)  ; 
Leeds,  2981.  per  bed  (ditto)  ; St.  Thomas’, 
9691.  per  bed  (ditto) ; Edinburgh,  4771.  per 
bed  (ditto).  With  the  exception  of  Edinburgh, 
the  figures  given  are  all  upwards  of  twenty 
years  old,  and  as  the  rise  in  prices  cannot  be 
taken  at  less  than  20  per  cent.,  the  comparison 
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Nrw  Church,  Cluh,  ^c.,  for  the  Parish,  of  Holy  Trinity,  Bethnal  Green, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Lovell.  A.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


is  the  more  favourable  to  the  Great  Xorthern 
Central  Hospital. 

The  arrhiceL'ts  of  the  hospital  are  ilessrs. 
Vonng  & Hall  ; and  the  builders  are  ilesers. 
Brass  Son. 

We  gave  a view  and  plan  of  the  complete 
building  in  the  Builder  for  Dec.  25,  1886. 


New  Wall-paper  Printing  Machine. — 
A Danish  engineer,  Herr  S.  Hansen,  has  in- 
vented a machine  for  printing  various  colours 
on  wall-paper  simultaneously,  instead  of,  as  is 
now  the  case,  only  one  colour  at  each  impres- 
sion. The  secret  of  the  process  is  retained  by 
the  inventor,  who  has  obtained  a ten  years' 
parent  right  for  his  machine. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  HOLY  TRIXITY,  OLD 

XICHOL  STREET,  BETHXAL  GREEX. 

This  building  is  being  erected  for  the  parish 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Bethnal-green,  and  is  the 
commencement  of  a scheme  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Vicar.  It  contains  on  the 
gronnd-Hoor  a club-room,  abont45ft.  by  30  ft. 
for  the  use  of  the  men  of  the  parish,  with  a 
platform  at  one  end.  A caretaker’s  room,  with 
bed-room,  &c.,  attached,  is  also  on  this  floor. 
On  a mezzanine  floor  are  vicar’s  rooms,  and 
upon  the  whole  of  the  first  floor  is  the  church, 
which  is  approached  by  a atone  staircase  4 ft. 
by  6 ft.  wide.  The  basement  contains  a large 
gymnasium  about  45  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  14  ft. 
'high,  and  in  the  front  portion  are  kitchen. 
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stores, &c.  Theconstmctionisfire-proof  through- 
out, on  Messrs.  Homan  & Rodgers’  system.  The 
club-room,  which  is  20  ft.  high,  will  have  a 
dado  of  glazed  bricks,  and  picked  stocks  above. 
The  floors  throughout  will  be  covered  with 
pitch-pine  blocks.  The  foundation-stone  was 
laid  on  Saturday,  the  7th  inst.  by  the  President 
of  Magdalene  College,  for  and  on  behalf  of 
H.R.H.  Princess  Christian,  who  had  promised 
to  perform  this  ceremony,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  Court  being  in  mourning.  Magdalene 
College  has  been  a liberal  subscriber  to  the 
funds,  and  sustains  a successful  mission  in 
connexion  with  the  church  and  parish. 
Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  of  Bow,  are  carrying 
out  the  work,  under  the  direction  and 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Richard 
J.  Lovell,  A.R.I.B.A. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
IXQUIRY  COMMISSION: 

FURTIIBH  EVIDENCE.* 

Mr.  Earlk  Bird,  examined  by  Lor<l  Her- 
s 'hell,  the  Chairman  of  the  Cominissioii.  said 
he  was  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  Albany-road. 
Camberwell.  He  entru.sted  the  laying-out  of 
tlie  estate  to  Mr.  Robert  Evans,  ;i  surveyor, 
whoso  plan,  showing  the  proposed  ruad.s,  was 
sent  in  to  the  Board  for  approval.  But  there 
were  difficulties  in  getting  it  pa.ssed  by  the 
Board,  so  witness  employed  Mr.  Fowler  :ind 
Mr.  Saunders,  members  of  the  Board,  to  advise 
him  in  the  matter.  He  asked  Mr.  Fowler  to 
overhaul  the  whole  of  the  plan,  and  to  ascer- 
tain why  it  had  been  rejected.  Mr.  Fowler  • 
made  a tracing  .showing  a proposed  idteratiou 
iti  the  plan.  Ultimately  the  plan  was  jiassed.  , 
Mr.  Saunders  made  no  plan.  Witne.ss  paid  Mr.  , 
Fowler  50^.  and  Mr.  Saunders  fifty  guineas,  for 
••  he  considered  they  had  done  him  good,  and  1 
enabled  him  to  pass  his  plans.”  He  employed  1 
Saunders  “to  make  the  thing  thoroughly  sale.” 

Mr.  Frank  Hards,  an  auctioneer  and  sor-  - 
veyor,  of  Greenwich,  was  next  examineil.  and  1 
substantially  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  : 
evidence  given  by  the  witness  Bra<ny,  an  i 
employe  of  the  Board, f as  to  their  joint  specu-  - 
lations  in  lands  subsequently  acquired  by  the  i 
Board  for  public  purposes. 

Mr.  Frederick  Gordon  deposed  that  he  ■ 
tendered  in  1877  for  the  plots  in  Northumber-  - 
land-avenue  uj)on  which  the  Grand  Hotel  now  ' 
stands,  and  he  and  his  co-partners,  Mr.  Alex-  • 
:inder  Gordon  and  Mr.  Davies,  afterwards  ob-  - 
tained  an  agreement  from  the  Board  with  i 
regard  to  that  land.  No  one  else  was  inte-  • 
rested  in  that  agreement  at  that  time,  but  it  t 
was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  Grand  Hotel  1 
Company,  or.  rather,  to  another  company  at  : 
first,  which  afterwards  became  the  Grand  Hot  el  1 
Company,  of  which  witness  was  Chairman.  Mr.  . 
Saunders  was  jointly'  employed  as  architect  with  i 
Messrs.  F,  & H.  Francis,  The  next  site  which  he  j 
(witness)  took  was  that  on  which  the  Hotel  1 
'I6tropole  is  built.  He  was  also  chairman  of  f 
the  Hotel  Metropule.  Limited.  Messr.s.  Francis  ^ 
and  Mr.  Saunders  were  also  joint  architects  of  f 
that  building.  Witness  purchased  the  freehold  1 
of  the  site  of  the  Hotel  M6trop61e  at  twenty-six  j 
years’ purchase,  and  afterwards  sold  it  for  twenty-  - 
eight  years’  purchase,  making  a profit  of  two  n 
years’  purchase,  or  12.0007..  which  went  into  the-  '* 
assets  of  the  MStropole  Company.  No  one  con-  • 
nected  witli  the  Board  of  Works  received  an 
.sixpence  of  that  profit.  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  •' 
Winch,  Q.C..  f<  ir  the  Inquiry  Committee,  witness  •;! 
said  that  lie  and  his  partners  had  built  the  'j 
Holborn  Restaurant,  the  First  Avenue  Hotel,' 
Holborn,  and  the  Royal  Forest  Hotel,  Ching-:] 
ford.  The  latter  was  built  on  property” 
belonging  to  the  Coiporation  of  London,  ji 
Neither  the  Holborn  Restaurant  nor  the  First-1 
Avenue  Hotel  were  built  on  land  belonging  d 
either  to  the  Corporation  or  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  for  neither  of  the.se  two  ■ 
buikling.s  was  Mr.  Saunders  employed  as-.i 
architect,  but  he  was  consulted  with  regard  tO  ' 
questions  of  light  and  air  in  connexion  with '' 
each  of  them.  He  found  that  the  sum  of' 
7,1287.  17s.  6d.  was  paid  to  Messrs.  Francisij 
and  Saunders  by  way  of  professional  chargesej 
due  to  them  as  architects  of  the  Grand  Hotelei 
Saunders  presumably  got  half  that  amountjfl 
Did  not  know  how  much  work  Mr.  Saundersii 
did  with  regard  to  the  plans  of  thate- 
building.  Witness  had  nothing  to  do  withti 


* For  summary  of  previous  evidence  se©  the  SuilderA 
pp.  8,  44,  ante. 

t 8ee  Builder  p.  W,  ante.  At  the  last  meeting  of  thcl' 
Boerd,  Rradly  was  dismissed. 
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Mr.  Fowler  in  the  matter.  With  regard 
to  the  Hotel  MOtropole,  the  payments  to  the 
architects  amounted  to  2,867Z.  Mr.  Grenfell, 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  asked  whether  this 
sum  went  half  to  Saunders  and  half  to  Messrs. 
Francis.  Witness  replied  in  the  negative,  and 
explained  that  there  was  a considerable  diffe- 
rence in  the  way  in  which  the  Grand  was 
erected  and  the  way  in  which  the  M4trop61e 
was  erected.  Witness  and  his  co-partners  were 
practically  their  own  builders  in  the  case  of  the 
M6trop61e.  They  employed  a very  able  clerk 
of  the  works,  and  they  themselves  purchased 
the  whole  of  the  material  required  in 
the  erection  of  the  building.  They,  there- 
fore, considered  that,  under  the  circum- 
stance,?, the  architects  were  not  entitled 
to  the  same  rate  of  remuneration  as  they  would 
have  been  entitled  to  had  they  had  the  entire 
responsibility  of  superintending  the  erection  of 
the  building  by  an  ordinary  contractor.  There- 
fore, witness  and  his  co-partners  only  paid  to 
the  architects  what  appeared  to  be  a very  much 
smaller  sum  in  comparison  with  that  paid  in 
connexion  with  the  building  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
although  the  Mfitropole,  of  the  two,  was  the 
more  expensive  building.  The  2,867^.  was  to 
be  divided  between  Saunders  and  the  Messrs. 
Francis,  with  the  exception  that  there  was 
62Z.  10a.  paid  to  Saunders  in  connexion  with 
the  assessment,  for  going  before  the  Assess- 
ment Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  assess- 
ment for  rating,  and  also  a separate  fee  of 
160  guineas  paid  to  Saunders  for  “various 
interviews  and  information  as  regards  the  site 
generally  ” prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
works.  Asked  what  Saunders  did  for  this  fee, 
witness  said  he  measured  the  site,  and  added 
that  “there  was  really  a great  deal  of  work 
done  for  that  money.’’  Witness  said  he  wished 
to  state  that,  though  the  transactions  in  which 
he  had  been  concerned  with  the  Board  had 
been  very  large,  he  had  never  been  asked  for 
anything  by  any  employ^  of  the  Board,  nor  bad 
he  ever  paid  an^dhing.  Examined  by  Mr. 
Bosanquet,  Q.C.,  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
witness  said  he  believed  that  Saunders  was  the 
first  person  who  introduced  the  site  of  the 
H8tel  Metropole  to  him.  He  was  certainly  the 
first  person  connected  with  the  Board  who 
mentioned  the  matter  to  him. 

Mr.  Frederick  John  Francis,  F.R.I.B.A.,  said 
that  his  firm  (P.  & H.  Francis)  were  architects 
jointly  with  Mr.  Saunders  for  both  the  Grand 
Hotel  and  the  Hotel  M6trop61e.  The  joint 
employment  on  the  Grand  Hotel  commenced  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  plans  were  chiefly 
prepared  in  his  (witness's)  office,  by  himself  and 
his  assistants.  Mr.  Saunders,  however,  did 
some  things  in  connexion  with  the  plans.  They 
were  jointly  responsible  for  the  superintendence 
of  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  A clerk  of  works 
was  employed,  and  witness  and  bis  brother  did 
the  chief  part  of  the  work  in  supervising  the 
arection  of  the  building.  Mr.  Saunders  no 
doubt  went  there  sometimes,  but  there  was  no 
arrangement  that  he  should  supervise  one  part  of 
the  work  and  witness  and  his  brother  the  other 
part.  In  fact,  witness  and  his  brother  super- 
vised the  work  as  much  as  they  would  have 
done  if  there  had  been  no  other  architect 
associated  with  them.  His  (witness’s)  appoint- 
ment as  joint  architect  of  the  Hotel  M§trop61e 
commenced  about  the  same  time  as  that  of 
Mr.  Saunders.  Asked  who  prepared  the  designs 
for  the  M6trop61e,  witness  said  he  believed 
Mr.  Gordon  asked  both  witness’s  firm  and 
Saunders  each  to  prepare  an  elevation.  When 
the  elevations  were  made,  those  presented  by 
witness’s  firm  were  preferred,  and  carried  out. 
The  internal  arrangements  were  chiefly  planned 
in  witness’s  office,  but  many  of  the  details  were 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Gordon  himself.  Mr. 
Saunders  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plan?,  partly  at  witness’s  office,  and  partly  by 
making  tracings  of  drawings  sent  to  him  at  his 
own  office  for  the  purpose.  In  regard  to  the 
supervision  of  the  erection  of  the  Metropole, 
witness  and  his  brother  took  charge  of  it, 
though,  owing  to  the  special  circumstances 
described  by  Mr.  Gordon,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  give  partial  supervision  to  the  work,  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  the  remuneration 
was  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Hotel. 
He  believed  that  Mr.  Saunders’s  name,  as  well 
as  that  of  witness’s  firm,  was  on  the  plans 
when  they  were  sent  to  the  Board.  Witness’s 
&in  had  a similar  arrangement  with  Saunders, 
in  regard  to  halving  the  professional  remunera- 
tion in  re  the  Metropole,  as  was  made  in  the 
of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Winch,  witness  was  asked,  in  reference  to 
the  Grand  Hotel,  whether  he  received  any 


material  assistance  from  Saunders  in  the  work. 
Witness  said  that  was  rather  an  invidious 
question,  but  he  did  not  think  that  Saunders 
did  anj-thing  but  what  he  (witness)  and  his 
brother  could  have  done  just  as  well.  Mr, 
Saunders  certainly  did  not  do  very  much 
with  regard  to  the  plans  of  the  Grand. 
Witness  thought  that  Mr.  Gordon  came 
to  witness's  firm  first  about  the  Grand 
Hotel,  but  he  thought  he  hud  spoken  to 
Mr.  Saunders  also.  The  application  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the  land  was 
made  by  witness's  firm  at  Mr.  Gordon’s  request. 
When  they  made  application  for  the  land  they 
knew  that  Saunders  was  to  be  associated  with 
them  as  joint  architect.  The  agreement  was 
that  if  they  applied  for  the  land,  and  got  it, 
Saunders  was  to  be  joint  architect.  Saunders 
had  been  joint  architect  with  them  in  no  other 
buildings.  Examined  by  Mr.  Meadows  White, 
Q.C.,  senior  counsel  for  the  Board,  witness  said 
he  bad  never  had  any  transactions  with 
any  other  member  of  the  Board,  nor  with  any 
official  of  the  Board.  Every  interview  con- 
nected with  the  plans  of  the  Grand  and  the 
Metropole  was  with  Mr.  Vulliamy  himself. 

Mr.  George  Brick,  a builder,  gave  evidence  as 
to  his  employment  in  connexion  with  property 
in  Lisson-street,  Paddington.  He  said  he  was 
instructed  by  Miss  Booth  (of  the  “ Salvation 
Army  ”)  the  owner  of  No.  33  in  that  street  to 
pull  down  the  property.  After  the  house  was 
pulled  down,  there  was  an  old  fissure  manifest 
in  the  party-wall  between  what  had  been 
No.  33  and  the  adjoining  house,  No.  36.  There 
was  a notice  served  on  the  owner  of  No.  35 
by  the  then  District  Surveyor  (Mr.  Peebles), 
who  was  of  opinion  that  No.  35  was  a dangerous 
structure,  and  who  called  upon  the  owner  to 
take  down  the  defective  portions  of  the  party- 
wall  in  question.  The  owner  of  No.  36,  and  of 
the  house  beyond,  No.  37,  was  Mr.  Brown,  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Witness  called  on  Mr.  Brown  after  the  District 
Surveyor's  notice  had  been  served.  Brown  told 
witness  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  said, 
“ We  will  see  about  this  in  a day  or  two.  I 
will  bring  somebody  who  will  see  into  the 
matter.”  A few  days  later  Mr.  Brown  came 
with  an  officer  from  the  Board, — Mr.  Thomas,  of 
the  Dangerous  Structures  Department.  Mr. 
Thomas  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  fissure  iu 
the  wall  was  an  old  one,  and  said  he  thought  the 
wall  would  “hang  together  for  a long  time.” 
Ho  further  said  that  he  could  not  see  why  it 
should  have  been  condemned.  Witness  pro- 
ceeded, according  to  the  District  Surveyor's 
notice,  to  shore  up  the  wall,  and  did  so  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Di.strict  Surveyor,  Mr. 
Peebles,  who,  however,  seemed  rather  vexed 
when  he  heard  that  Mr.  Brown  had  brought 
Mr.  Thomas  to  see  the  wall,  and  found  that  the 
dangerous  parts  of  the  wall  had  not  been  taken 
down  by  Mr.  Brown.  Ultimately,  the  dangerous 
part  of  the  front  wall  was  shored-up  by  the 
Board’s  contractors,  Messrs.  Greenwood.  The 
shore  put  up  by  them  was  to  the  front  wall  of 
the  house,  not  to  the  party-wall. 

Mr.  George  James  Thomas  said  he  was  Super- 
intendent of  the  Dangerous  Structures  Depart- 
ment, under  the  Superintending  Architect  of 
the  Board.  He  had  been  about  ten  years  at 
the  head  of  that  department.  He  made  an 
appointment  with  Mr.  Brown  to  see  the  property 
in  question,  as  Mr.  Brown  wished  him  to  point 
out  what  should  be  done  in  the  matter.  Witness 
consulted  Mr.  Vulliamy  before  going  to  see  the 
property.  When  he  had  seen  the  property,  he 
advised  Mr.  Brown  to  consult  an  independent 
architect,  as  there  seemed  to  be  a likelihood  of 
litigation.  He  went  to  the  property  subse- 
quently in  order  to  see  if  the  work  of  shoring 
had  been  done.  If  an  order  on  a property- 
owner  to  do  work  of  this  kind  was  not  complied 
with,  the  usual  course,  when  the  District 
Sm-veyor  reported  that  the  work  had  not  been 
done,  was  to  mark  the  report  for  summons.  That 
was  done  in  this  instance,  and  the  report  was 
sent  to  an  assistant  in  the  inner  office,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  out  the  summon.? ; but 
before  the  summons  was  made  out,  Mr.  Brown 
called  at  the  office,  and  it  was  then  that  witness 
saw  Mr.  Vulliamy,  who  requested  him  to  go 
and  look  at  the  premises.  He  went,  and  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Vulliamy  that  though  there  was 
a largish  fissure  in  the  party-wall  at  its  junction 
with  the  front-wall  of  the  house,  he  thought 
there  was  no  immediate  danger  pending  the 
negotiations  which  were  in  progress  with  the 
“Salvation  Army”  (who  were  the  owners  of 
No.  33,  the  house  which  was  first  pulled  down). 
Subsequently  there  was  litigation  between  the 
parties,  and  witness  was  subpeenaed  as  a wit- 


ness. With  the  single  exception  of  advising 
Mr.  Vulliamy  that  there  was  no  danger  in. 
granting  delay,  witness  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  affair,  had  no  interest  whatever  in  it,  and 
had  not  sought  to  influence  anybody  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Ifrederick  Gordon,  recalled,  said  he  w’ished 
to  add  to  his  previous  evidence  that  there  was 
a further  sum  paid  to  Messrs.  Francis  and  to 
Mr.  Saunders  jointly  in  respect  of  the  annexe 
to  the  Grand  Hotel,  which  was  built  some  time 
after  the  main  building  was  erected.  That  sum. 
amounted  to  HiOO^.,  being  the  ordinary  archi- 
tects’ commission  on  the  work  carried  out.  Of 
that  sum  700Z.  would,  presumably,  go  to  Mr.. 
Saunders. 

We  must  break  off  here  for  the  present. 


TELEPHONE  AND  STREET  FIRE-ALARM- 
COMMUNICATION  AT  HORNSEY.* 

The  importance  of  connecting  by  telephone 
the  depots,  fire  stations,  and  offices  of  the 
Hornsey  Local  Board,  was  recognised  about 
three  years  ago,  and  the  first  contract  waa 
entered  into  with  the  General  Post  Office  for 
connecting  the  Board’s  offices  and  the  Central 
Fire  Station  by  telephone.  The  wires  were 
carried  on  poles  along  the  public  roads,  the 
distance  being  about  2,900  yards,  and  a further 
extension  of  the  system  was  undertaken  by  the 
Post  Office.  The  poles  and  overhead  wires  were 
very  strongly  objected  to  by  the  residents  along, 
the  route ; aud  so  successfully  was  the  opposi- 
tion maintained,  that  the  Post  Office  authorities 
were  unable  to  obtain  wayleave  for  the  intended 
extension  of  the  overhead  system.  Therefore 
the  Local  Board  ultimately  resolved  (with  the 
consent  of  the  Post  Office  authorities)  to  re- 
move the  poles  and  overhead  wires,  and  to  lay' 
down  a complete  system  of  pipes  for  telephonic, 
and  street  fire-alarm  purposes. 

The  pipes  were  laid  by  the  Local  Board,  and 
were  of  2 in.  cast-iron,  with  turned  and  bored, 
joints,  weighing  23  lb.  per  lineal  yard,  and 
coated  with  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s  composition. 
All  pipes  were  carefully  tested  to  a pressure  of 
130  ib.  before  leaving  the  works,  and  were  again 
tested  and  examined  on  delivery  at  the  Board’s 
depot.  No  variation  in  weight  exceeding  one 
per  cent,  was  allowed.  The  contract  for  the 
pipes  was  executed  by  the  Staveley  Iron  Com- 
pany in  a very  satisfactory  manner,  at  the  rate 
of  128.  per  ton,  delivered.  The  total  length 
of  pipe  laid  was  13,948  yards. 

The  pipes  were  laid  by  contract.  The  cost 
for  opening  ground,  laying  the  pipes  at  a depth 
of  not  less  than  2 ft.,  including  red  lead  used  in 
jointing  and  filling  in,  and  making  good  surface,, 
was  ll-Jd.  per  yard  lineal.  The  price  did  not 
include  the  relay  of  footway  paving  or  the 
cartage  from  the  depot. 

Examination  pits  were  constrncted  on  tha 
ine  of  pipes  at  distances  of  about  100  yards. 
The  pipes  were  laid,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
straight  lines  between  the  pits,  and  sunk  exami- 
nation boxes  were  fixed,  in  most  cases  midway 
between  the  pits,  or  where  a curve  or  bend' 
occurred.  The  boxes  were  of  cast-iron,  w'eigh- 
ing  86  lb,  each,  and  were  made  in  two  castings,, 
with  turned  and  bored  joints  and  india-rubber 
washers.  The  cost  of  each  box  delivered  com- 
plete was  10s.  The  brick  pits  measure  in  the 
clear,  2ft.  by  1ft.  Gin.  by  2 ft.  3 in.  deep,  and 
were  constructed  of  London  stock  bricks  in 
cement.  The  pits  were  covered  with  two  kinds- 
of  cover,  one  wholly  of  cast  iron  for  the  foot- 
way, the  other  being  a stronger  casting,  with 
wood-blocks  for  the  carriage-way.  The  brick 
pits,  including  cartage  and  fixing  covers,  cost 
H.  2s.  6d.  each.  The  covers  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Smith,  Patterson  Co.,  the  footway 
covers  costing  10s.  6d.  each,  and  the  roadway 
covers  16s.  3d.,  delivered  at  Hornsey. 

The  electrical  apparatus,  batteries,  wires, 
fittings,  J:c.  (with  the  exception  of  the  tele- 
phone instruments),  were  provided  and  fixed 
by  Messrs.  Blenheim  Sc  Co.,  the  total  cost  being 
619Z.  10s.  6d.  The  wire  used  was  No.  16  B.W.G. 
copper,  of  not  less  than  95  per  cent,  con- 
ductivity, insulated  with  gutta-percha  to  No.  7 
B.W.G.,  and  braided  and  ozokerited. 

The  telephone  instruments  are  of  the  Gower- 
Bell  type,  and  were  purchased  by  the  Board 
free  of  royalty,  and,  including  the  three  rented 
from  the  Post  Office  and  one  from  the  United' 
Telephone  Company,  number  fourteen  in  all. 


• From  a paper  by  Mr.  T.  do  Courey  Meade,  Assoc.  M. 
Inst.  C.E.  (Engineer  aud  Surveyor  to  the  Hornsey  Locaj 
Board),  read  ut  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors. 
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There  are  three  exchange  switch-boards,  from 
which  the  lines  branch,  and  hy  means  of  which 
any  point  on  the  system  can  be  connected  with 
any  other  point.  The  switch-boards  are  worked 
entirely  by  firemen,  who  are  on  duty  both  night 
and  day.  The  system  is  maintained  by  two 
exchanges  at  a time.  The  switch-boards  are 
made  of  different  sizes,  varying  according  to 
the  number  of  lines  to  be  dealt  with.  In  each 
line  is  placed  a coil  of  wire  containing  a 
magnetic  needle  (very  similar  to  an  ordinary’ 
needle  telegraph).  One  end  of  the  coil  is  con- 
nected to  the  line,  and  the  other  to  a plug. 
When  in  position  the  plug  is  placed  in  contact 
with  a horizontal  brass  bar  connected  with 
earth.  The  magnetic  needle  is  supported  on  a 
steel  spindle,  from  which  is  suspended  a small 
brass  disc.  One  end  of  the  needle  terminates 
in  a platinum  point,  which  is  suspended  imme- 
diately over  a cup  containing  mercury.  The 
following  is  the  method  of  signalling — 
viz. : — On  contact  being  made  by’  press- 
ing the  button  of  the  telephone  instru- 
ment of  a distant  station,  a current  of  electricity 
is  sent  through  the  line,  and  hence  the  magnetic 
needle  of  the  particular  coil  on  the  switchboard 
is  deflected,  and  the  platinum  point  dips  into 
the  mercury  cup  as  before  described.  This 
makes  the  contact,  and  a current  passes  from  a 
local  battery  and  rings  the  call-bell ; the  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle  moves  the  disc  behind  a glass 
panel,  and  indicates  the  particular  line  from 
w'bich  the  call  is  received.  The  plug,  attached 
to  a flexible  insulated  cord,  is  disconnected 
from  the  horizontal  bar  and  placed  in  contact 
with  a circular  brass  plate,  which  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  local  instrument.  A conversa- 
tion is  then  held  by  the  telephones  in  the  usual 
way.  Should  the  persons  signalling  require  to 
speak  to  any  other  branch  line  outside  the 
switching  station,  they  ask  the  person  on  duty 
at  the  station  to  connect  them  with  the  third 
or  fourth  instrument  as  required.  This  is  done 
by  placing  the  plugs  on  the  insulated  cord 
■connected  with  the  instruments  in  one  of  the 
•single  brass  plates  immediately  under  the 
horizontal  brass  bar. 

The  Board's  telephones  are  worked  by  single 
wires  with  an  earth  circuit ; the  Post  OSice 
instruments  are  worked  with  a metallic  cirenit. 
In  joining  the  insulated  wire  both  skill  and  care 
are  absolutely  necessary,  as  a badly-made  joint 
might  cause  much  inconvenience.  In  drawing 
the  wires  into  the  pipes  care  is  also  necessary. 
"When  the  pipes  were  laid  a “ lead  wire " of 
ordinary  galvanised  wire,  No.  12  B.W.G.,  was  run 
through,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  insu- 
lated wires  into  the  pipes,  but  when  additional 
or  new  wires  are  required,  the  existing  insulated 
wires  can  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

Fire  alarms  are  placed  in  the  .streets  in  con- 
venient positions,  and  are  defined  by  special 
lamps  with  ruby  glass.  These  posts  number 
'twenty-three  in  all,  and  are  fairly  dispersed 
throughout  the  district.  Each  post  is  fitted 
•with  a glass  panel,  which  is  left  to  the  care  of 
the  public,  and  up  to  the  present  time  there  has 
been  no  tampering  with  the  posts,  nor  has  there 
been  a single  instance  of  wilful  false  alarm  of 
fire.  In  this  respect  our  system  differs  from 
that  in  the  Metropolis,  where  all  posts  are  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  police  at  “ fixed  points.” 
Owing  to  this  deviation  from  the  Metropolitan 
system,  the  Board  provided  numbered  keys  and 
master  keys  to  the  post  locks.  By  this  arrange- 
ment an  iron  panel  could  be  placed  in  the  door 
in  lieu  of  glass,  and  the  numbered  keys  served 
to  the  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
post.  The  keys  would,  on  opening  the  door 
of  the  post,  be  retained  in  the  lock  until 
released  by  the  fireman’s  master  key, 
and  in  this  way  any  false  alarms  would  be 
•detected;  but,  as  previously  stated,  no  false 
alarms  have  been  received,  therefore  the  glass 
panels  are  still  in  use.  The  signalling  apparatus 
in  the  street  alarm  post  consists  of  a coil  of 
insulated  wire  of  a definite  resistance.  Seven 
■or  eight  posts  can  be  placed  on  a single  wire. 
The  coil  in  the  first  post  offers  a resistance  of, 
say,  ten  units ; that  in  the  second,  fifteen ; the 
third,  twenty,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
series.  The  front  of  the  post  is  fitted  with  an 
iron  door  and  glass  panel,  inside  which  is  a 
metal  disc,  with  a projecting  knob  near  the 
■centre.  At  the  back  of  the  metal  disc  is  a 
straight  brass  spring,  with  which  contact  is 
made  by  pulling  out  the  knob.  This  rings  a 
bell  at  the  fire  - station,  and  the  alarm  is 
acknowledged  by  ringing  a small  gong  in  the 
post  which  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  metal 
disc.  The  knob  is  automatically  locked  when 
drawn  out,  and  can  only  be  released  by  the 
dreman’s  master  key.  By  the  aid  of  this  key 


a private  code  of  signals  can  be  transmitted 
between  a fireman  at  the  post  and  tliose  at  the 
fire-station.  The  posts  are  at  present  worked 
on  the  open-circuit  system.  Every  post  is 
tested  by  the  firemen  once  a week.  The  whole 
system  of  alarms  in  connexion  with  each 
station  is  worked  by  a battery  of  four  cells. 

The  batteries  used  are  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Leclanch6  battery,  but  larger,  and  the 
carbon  mixture  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
porous  pot  with  the  zinc  cylinder  inside.  The 
liquid  used  is  a solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  Four 
cells  are  generally  used  throughout  the  system 
for  ringing  the  bells  and  working  the  telephone 
instruments.  This  number  of  cells  is  also 
sufficient  to  work  the  fire  alarm  switch-boards 
as  before  described.  For  these  batteries  Messrs. 
Blenheim  & Co.,  the  manufacturers,  claim 
that  they  have  a less  internal  resistance  and 
continue  in  action  for  a greater  length  of  time, 
also  that  they  recover  in  shorter  time  than  the 
Leclanche  battery. 


QUESTIONS  OF  BUILDING  LEGISLATION. 

Sib, — In  the  course  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  inquiry,  Lord  Herschell  has 

1.  Given  bis  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  (in  which  he 
himself  took  part)  in  the  important  De  Vere- 
gardens  line  of  frontage  case. 

2.  Has  e.xplained  that  until  the  superintend- 
ing architect  has  defined  a general  line  of 
frontage  in  each  particular  case,  the  offence  of 
projecting  beyond  the  general  line  of  frontage 
cannot  be  committed,  because  there  is  nothing 
to  project  beyond. 

3.  Has  given  his  opinion  that  the  words 
“used  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  or  manufacture  ” apply  to  shops  used  for 
retail  trade. 

As  these  opinions  and  explanations  touch  very 
important  matters,  and  Lord  Herschell  being  an 
Ex-Lord  Chancellor  (and,  as  a judicial  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  a present  Judge),  I should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  some  of  your  lawyer 
readers  whether  these  utterances  could  be 
quoted  in  a court  of  law  as  any  other  opinion  of 
a judge  could  be  quoted  when  given  ex  cathedra, 
and  in  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings.  More 
especially  is  it  interesting  to  know  this,  as 
No.  2 is  somewhat  startling,  and  No.  3 quite 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  past  thirty-two 
years.  A.  H. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  TENDERS. 

Sir, — The  School  Board  for  London  have  been 
inviting  tenders  for  heating  the  Amiens-street 
school,  Battersea,  and  I am  perfectly  amazed  to 
find  the  highest  tender  1,740L  and  the  lowest 
440i. — only  a difl'erence  of  1,300^.  ! I ask,  how  can 
this  bo?  Can  the  same  specification  and  plan  have 
been  given  to  each  of  the  eleven  firms  who  ten- 
dered ? and  further,  will  the  School  Board  Inspector 
of  Works  see  that  the  work  is  carried  out  (for  the 
440?.)  in  the  very  best  possible  manner,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality  of  materials,  also  workman- 
ship, before  the  account  is  certified  ? I am  quite 
in  favour  of  honourable  competition,  but  this 
instance  is  beyond  a joke.  Several  other  well- 
known  names  appear  in  this  competition,  whose 
amounts  vary  from  850?.  to  1,000?.,  showing  the 
absurdity  of  the  lowest. 

I shall  bo  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can  throw 
any  light  upon  this  mystery. 

Heating  Engineer. 

%*  We  called  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
difference  of  the  highest  and  lowest  tender,  as  we 
sometimes  do  in  such  cases,  by  a (!) ; but  we  hardly 
suppose  the  prices  can  be  for  the  same  system  of 
heating  or  the  same  specification.  We  take  it  that 
each  firm  must  have  been  invited  to  say  for  what 
sum  they  would  efficiently  heat  the  schools.  If  that 
is  so,  however,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a satisfac- 
tory position,  as  the  Architect  to  the  Board  cer- 
tainly ought  to  have  a definite  opinion  as  to  the 
best  system  of  heating.  The  matter  certainly  needs 
explanation.  It  looks  as  if  the  Board  had  been 
trying  an  experiment  to  obtain  economical  heating. 


Proposed  IV ew  Municipal  Buildings  at 
Bichmond. — It  will  be  remembered  that  a few 
weeks  since  Sir  J.  W.  Ellis  presented  to  the 
town  of  Richmond  the  Castle  Hotel,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  in  the  market.  The 
presentation  was  made  to  the  inhabitants  with 
the  view  of  the  building  being  converted  into 
municipal  offices,  and  this  is  about  to  be  carried 
out.  The  Works  Committee  of  the  Vestry  have 
; had  under  their  consideration  plans  for  the 
laying  out  of  the  site,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
hotel  itself,  includes  a considerable  area  of 
ground.  The  plans  have  now  been  agreed  upon. 
The  building  will,  to  a considerable  extent,  be 
reconstructed. 


Shibiitt's  Cohimn. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— IV. 
Semi-Vitrified  Stojies  (continued). 

DHAT  were  termed  “Improvements  in 
Artificial  and  Malleable  Stones ’’were 
patented  by  Giret  in  1853.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  term  “ malleable  ” in  this 
connexion  is  an  illustration  of  the  loose  and 
inacenrate  phraseology  which  disfigures  so 
many  specifications,  for  the  power  of  being 
beaten  out  or  rolled  into  sheets,  which  is 
understood  by  the  term  “ malleability,"  is 
most  certainly  not  a property  that  Giret’s 
stone  can  lay  claim  to.  Tho  patentee  directs 
that  any  kind  of  sand,  earth,  stone,  or  metallic 
ore  maybe  used  indifferently  after  being  strongly 
heated  and  powdered.  This  powder  is  next 
mixed  with  fluxes,  such  as  boracio  acid,  oxide 
of  lead,  caustic  potash,  or  soda  placed  in  a 
furnace  and  fused,  and  suddenly,  while  still  hot, 
precipitated  into  water.  The  sand  so  obtained 
may  be  of  various  colours,  if  suitable  oxides 
are  added  previously  to  fusion.  The  sandy  pro- 
duct, reduced  to  impalpable  powder,  is  placed 
in  fireclay  moulds  of  necessary  shape,  and 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  oven,  until  the 
particles  cohere.  After  cooling  slowly,  the 
stone  may  be  polished. 

Bollford’s  patent,  which  received  provisional 
protection  only,  varies  the  above  procedure 
somewhat.  The  s.andy  and  earthy  substances 
are  fused,  chilled,  and  pulverised,  and  then 
mixed  with  unbleached  wax  to  give  cohesion  to 
the  mass,  and  to  enable  it  to  be  carved  or  moulded 
into  the  necessary  shape ; the  articles  so  formed 
are  heated  strongly  to  get  rid  of  the  wax,  and 
then  burnt  in  the  usual  way.  It  was  also  pro- 
posed to  copy  statues  or  other  works  of  art  by 
taking  impressions  of  them  in  wax,  and  from 
these  to  make  moulds  of  fireclay,  which  were 
then  to  be  filled  with  the  above  sandy  mixture, 
and  submitted  to  a melting  temperature. 

In  1856  an  artificial  stone  was  made  from  iron 
ore  (preferably  red  ochre  or  hsematite,  mixed 
with  clay),  pulverised,  sifted,  and  incorporated 
with  acidulated  water  (snlphuric  acid  is  recom- 
mended). The  plastic  material  so  obtained 
was  pressed  into  suitable  moulds,  baked  up  to 
the  temperature  necessary  for  fireclay,  when  a 
product  having  a bluish  colour  and  glassy  sur- 
face was  obtained. 

An  ivory -like  stone,  suitable  for  small 
articles  and  ornamental  stonework,  was  in- 
vented by  R.  H.  Hess  in  1850.  Certain  sili- 
cates of  magnesium,  such  as  talc  and  steatite, 
were  employed,  being  powdered  and  pressed 
into  moulds  of  any  desired  form,  and  then 
baked.  In  some  cases,  alumina,  kaolin,  lime, 
carbonate  of  barium,  and  colouring  matters 
might  be  added. 

Lefarge’s  “Artificial  Sandstone”  (1859,  pat. 
1,511)  is  made  from  a mixture  of  fine  sand  and 
clay,  moulded  with  water,  pressed,  dried,  and 
burnt  in  kilns. 

B.  Barrett’s  stone,  patented  in  1860,  was  a 
mixture  of  pulverised  stone,  pearlash,  saltpetre, 
borax,  lime,  oxide  of  lead,  clay,  and  calcined 
flint,  pressed  into  moulds,  dried,  and  baked. 

Pozzi’s  “Artificial  Granite"  was  made  by 
combining  clays  in  suitable  proportions  with 
one  or  other  or  any  of  the  following  ingredients, 
viz.: — “Granitic"  sand  obtained  by  reducing 
refuse  broken  granite  by  heat,  pounded  glass, 
iron  slag,  lava,  and  potash.  'The  mixture  is 
moulded  and  baked  at  a high  temperature. 

Some  Viennese  inventors  brought  out  in  1873 
a stone  which  was  obtained  by  using  special 
cements  made  from  dolomite  containing  at 
least  twenty -five  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
magnesium.  The  material,  called  “ cement  of 
magnesia,”  was  stated  to  be  hydraulic  and  per- 
manent if  it  does  not  for  the  first  two  or  three 
days  come  in  continual  contact  with  water.* 
This  cement,  it  is  alleged,  will  bind  satisfac- 
torily twice  as  much  sand  as  ordinary  cement. 
Artificial  stone  is  formed  from  a mixture  of  the 
cement  with  sand  made  into  a stiff  paste  with 
water,  moulded,  bui-nt  in  kilns,  and  finally 
immersed  in  water  for  several  weeks. 

In  1883  a patent  “ stone,’’  said  to  be  hard  and 
refractory,  was  made  hy  combining,  moistening 
with  water,  pressing,  and  baking  at  a white' 
heat,  mixtures  of  such  minerals  as  serpentine,  ■ 
soap-stone,  felspar,  mica,  quartz,  and  fireclay,: 
or  some  of  these  variously  combined. 

* In  a futuro  article  the  liability  to  ultimate  diainteera-  ■ 
tion  of  cements  containing  magnesia  calcined  at  a high 
temperature  will  bo  referred  to  and  explained. 
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A material  termed  in  America  “ terra-cotta 
lumber”  is  obtained  by  mixing,  according  to 
the  d'egree  of  porosity  desired,  1 to  3 parts  of 
resinous  wood  with  1 part  of  kaolin  and  suffi- 
cient water  to  form  a spongy  mass,  which  is 
exposed  in  metal  cylinders  to  strong  compression 
with  steel  stamps,  the  result  of  this  operation 
being  to  form  cylindrical  blocks  of  from  8 in. 
to  12  in.  diameter,  and  from  4 ft.  to  6 ft.  long. 
The  blocks  are  dried  in  the  air,  then  in  an  oven, 
and  finally  heated  in  furnace  to  a white  heat. 
The  blocks  when  fi.uished  are  said  to  be  very 
strong,  and  can  be  cut,  sawn,  and  planed,  and, 
moreover,  their  weight  is  only  about  half  that 
of  ordinary  brick. 


Iioulis. 

I Triav^ulatio}i  and  Measurements  at  the  Forth 

Bridge.  By  Ebginald  E.  Middleton, 
j'  M.Inst.  C.E.,  M.Inst.  M.E.  London:  B.  F. 

! & N.  Spon.  1887. 

is  a small  book,  the  substance  of 

^ M which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  our 
contemporary  the  Engineer,  here  re- 
C printed  with  additions,  and  which  sets  forth 
i in  a brief  and  business-like  manner,  and 
|i  without  a single  superfluous  word,  the  history 
( of  the  survey  for  the  Forth  Bridge,  which 

II  was  mainly  carried  on  under  the  immediate 
{ direction  of  the  author.  The  large  scale  of  the 
\ work,  and  at  the  same  time  the  extreme  accuracy 
i|  required  and  aimed  at  in  this  survey,  upon  the 
( correctness  of  which  depended  the  setting-out 
c of  steel  work  to  extend  over  a distance  of  a 
i third  of  a mile  between  points  separated  by 
y water,  renders  the  record  of  it  of  no  little  value 

and  interest. 

The  first  thing  Mr.  Middleton  had  to  look  to 
I in  commencing  operations  in  January,  1883,  was 
j the  securing  of  a base  line  on  the  Queensferry 
I ahore,  for  which  three  standard  rods  12  ft.  long 
\ were  ordered,  and  the  base  line  set  out  with 
i these,  on  a gradient,  however,  which  necessitated 
I a drop  at  every  three  or  four  rods’ length.  The 
I author  records  that  the  tendency  in  all  cases 
i was  for  the  direct  measurements  made  to  be 
' “too  long,”  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “the 
; tendency  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
I fact  that  where  three  rods  are  placed,  any  shake 
( must  cause  them  to  spread  from  the  centre.” 
I This  tendency  of  the  rods  to  settle  away  from 
I each  other  would,  of  course,  cause  the  registered 
measurement  to  be  short  between  any  two  fixed 
points,  but  long  as  determining  any  two  points ; 
the  distinction  is  rather  lost  sight  of  in  the 
wording  of  the  sentence. 

For  the  history  of  the  setting-out  of  the 
work,  and  the  triangulation  adopted,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  book.  We  may  mention 
here  some  experiences,  in  regard  to  the  behaviour 
of  the  various  materials,  which  are  of  interest. 
The  difficulties  with  the  measuring  rods  and 
standards  were  considerable.  “ A stone  bed 
was  laid  down  in  the  cellar  of  the  offices,  care- 
fully dressed  level,  and  with  brass  ends  leaded 
into  the  stone,  the  whole  being  made  to  fit  the 
12  ft.  rods  when  at  their  standard  length.  This 
was,  however,  found  to  be  quite  useless,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  stone  being  in  two  pieces,  and 
laid  on  a bed  of  concrete  j the  concrete  ex- 
panded, and  the  stone  settled  towards  the 
! -ends.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  cause,  this 
j gauge  in  a comparatively  short  space  of 
I time  was  found  to  be  -i^th  of  an  inch  too 
i long.  A more  reliable  standard  was  obtained 
I by  measuring  a length  of  640  ft.  along  a 
I straight  rail  on  the  railway,  with  three  standard 
I rods,  and  cutting  marks  in  the  rock  at  both 
[ sides ; then  by  a string  or  wire  stretched  from 
I mark  to  mark  the  termini  of  the  standards  could 
I always  be  marked  on  the  rail  when  wanted, 
j without  reference  to  any  movement  of  the  rail 
: itself.  In  sounding  for  contours  of  the  rock 
1 for  the  Inchgarvie  piers,  copper  wire  was  a 
I failure,  as  it  stretched  and  broke,  and  eventually 
I the  sinker  used  for  these  soundings  was  a bar 
of  iron  f in.  thick  and  10  ft.  long,  with  a lead 
I weight  cast  on  it  about  midway  of  its  length, 
j and  the  sounding  wire  was  of  steel  in.  in 
I diameter.  The  soundings  were  made  from  a 
raft  moored  and  fixed  in  position  by  two 
theodolites  bearing  from  different  positions  on 
the  centre  of  the  raft,  which  was  secured  by 
cables  hauled  taut  when  soundings  were  to  be 
commenced,  but  which  must  have  had  some 
lateral  movement ; not  such,  we  suppose,  as 
would  materially  vitiate  a series  of  measure- 
ments chiefly  occupied  with  vertical  distances. 

The  12  ft.  standard  rods  used  in  setting-out  I 


the  greater  part  of  the  foundations  were  of  white 
pine,  12  ft.  in  length  and  3 in.  square,  the  ends 
of  brass,  with  steel  faces  cast  in.  The  author 
recommended  wooden  rods  as  not  giving  way  to 
such  sudden  changes  of  length  in  varying 
temperatures  as  would  be  the  case  in  metal 
ones  ; but  the  setting-out  of  the  steel  work  on 
shore  was  done  with  steel  rods,  as  these  might 
be  expected  to  follow  the  temperature  of  the 
manufactured  steel  pretty  closely.  To  assist 
the  attainment  of  accuracy  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  a steel  standard,  about  400  ft.  long,  made 
of  bridge  rails  68  lb.  to  the  yard,  riveted 
together  at  the  joints,  and  firmly  bolted  to  a 
mass  of  concrete  at  the  centre  of  its  length, 
was  laid  down  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  roads 
in  a wooden  box  with  a movable  cover ; the 
12-ft.  standard  rods  were  corrected  for  length 
to  the  temperature  of  the  steel  rail  on  a certain 
day,  and  the  rail  was  marked  at  the  end  of  each 
rod,  and  each  division  so  marked  was  divided 
up  by  a pair  of  compasses.  The  fact  of  the 
work  being  on  such  a very  large  scale,  and  yet 
requiring  minute  accuracy  of  adjustment,  brings 
out  more  remarkably  than  in  most  engineering 
works  the  mobility  of  all  the  substances  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  in  construction,  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  obtaining  in  practice  the 
accuracy  which  seems  possible  in  theory. 

'■f  Steel  bands  were  used  occasionally  for 
checking  purposes,  but,  though  useful  for  this, 
could  not  be  relied  on  for  primary  measure- 
ments without  great  caution,  as  it  was  found 
their  changes  of  length  were  sudden  and  great. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  steel  tapes,  and  Mr. 
Middleton  remarks  on  the  great  inaccuracy  of 
their  ends.  He  suggests  that,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  ring  or  handle,  a brass  end  with  a 
square  face  accurately  cut  to  length  and  riveted 
to  the  tape  or  band  should  be  used.  In  all  cases 
where  accuracy  was  required  it  was  found 
necessary  to  hold  the  tape  or  band  at  the  one- 
foot  mark,  which,  of  course,  gives  a large 
opening  for  errors,  through  forgetting  to  allow 
for  the  foot  thus  lost. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  some  useful 
practical  experiences  to  be  gathered  from  this 
account,  very  interesting  in  other  ways,  of  the 
preliminary  survey  for  the  greatest  engineering 
work  of  modern  times. 


Practical  Hints  for  Vraughtsinen.  By  Charles 

William  MacCohd,  A.M.,  Sc.D.  New  York: 

John  Wiley  & Sons. 

Tins  is  a book  which  is  well  worth  perusal. 
The  author  certainly  advocates  many  departures 
from  our  usual  English  drawing-office  practice, 
and  although  there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  methods  he  advisee,  we  cannot  bear  him  out 
unreservedly.  His  object  in  writing  this  treatise 
is,  however,  a good  one,  and  anything  which  can 
be  done  to  make  drawings  clearer  in  the  work- 
shop and  to  minimise  the  work  in  the  drawing- 
office  will  commend  itself  to  the  practical  mind. 
The  author’s  remarks  on  free-hand  sketching 
are  very  practical,  and  will  prove  very  useful 
to  the  student.  He  devotes  a small  space  to 
“Sketching  from  Measurement,”  “Making 
Freehand  Copies  from  Working  Drawings,” 
“Making  Sketches  from  Memory,”  and 
“ Sketching  from  the  Object  without  Measur- 
ing,” concluding  with  several  pages  of  “ Prac- 
tical Suggestions,”  containing  some  very  useful 
examples.  The  last  chapter  treats  of  drawing 
instruments  and  materials,  giving  hints  on  the 
selection  of  both,  and  a few  remarks  on  their 
use  and  care.  The  first  chapters  in  this  book 
are  certainly  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but 
wonld  be  of  little  use  to  the  architect,  as  they 
deal  principally  with  machine  and  engineering 
drawings. 

The  Design  and  Construction  of  Masonry  Dams- 

By  Edward  H.  Wegmann,  Jun.,  C.E.,  M.A. 

M.C.E.  New  York:  John  Wiley  & Sons 

1888. 

One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  frontispiece  of 
this  important  work  to  realise  the  state  of 
uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  theory  of 
the  design  of  masonry  dams.  We  there  see 
the  comparison  of  six  profile  types,  all  proposed 
by  eminent  men,  yet  each  differing  from  the 
others. 

The  principles  of  stability  of  dams  are 
simple  enough  in  themselves,  but  to  find 
formulas  which  exactly  satisfy  the  conditions  ef 
stability  at  every  point  of  the  dam,  and  thus 
give  ns  the  most  economical  profile,  is,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  beyond  our  power. 

The  ordinary  method  of  designing  a dam  is 
purely  a tentative  process,  which  is  usually  pre- 
ferred to  solving  long  equations  or  to  making 


trials  with  the  subtangent  of  a logarithmic 
curve,  as  proposed  by  the  late  Professor 
Eankine. 

The  equations  given  by  Mr.  Wegmann  for 
designing  the  profile  of  a dam  are  certainly 
much  simpler  than  any  w'e  have  yet  seen,  and 
much  time  will  no  doubt  be  saved  by  their  use. 

Before  entering  upon  the  details  from  which 
his  formula}  are  derived,  the  author  shows 
briefly  the  different  steps  taken  by  De  SaziUy, 
Delocre,  and  Eankine,  and  mentions  several 
other  engineers  by  whom  the  theory  of  dams 
has  been  developed. 

The  first  half  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the 
theory  of  desigo,  and  the  second  half  to  the 
description  and  construction  of  several  of  the 
moat  important  masonry  dams  which  have  been 
constructed. 

The  book  is  replete  with  useful  information, 
not  only  giving  us  au  account  of  the  construe* 
tion  of  dams  in  Spain,  France,  Algiers,  England, 
and  America,  but  contaiuing  excellent  diagrams 
of  profile  types,  and  of  the  various  works 
described. 

The  scientific  design  of  masonry  dams  was 
little  thought  of  until  within  recent  years,  but 
the  necessity  for  high  dams  has,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  called  for  a more  precise  know- 
ledge upon  which  to  rely.  We  are  told  by  the 
author  that  the  French  were  the  first  to 
consider  the  theoretical  question,  and  that  the 
Furens  dam,  164  ft.  high,  based  upon  a type 
proposed  by  M.  Delocre,  was  the  ^st 
masonry  dam  scientifically  designed. 

We  can  highly  recommend  Mr.  Wegmann’s 
book  as  a work  which  will  further  elucidate 
a troublesome  subject,  and  give  some  valuable 
practical  informatiou  useful  to  those  engaged 
in  designing  dams. 


Motes  Enibodging  recent  Practice  in  the  Sani- 
tary Drainage  of  Buildings,  with  Memoranda 
on  the  Cost  of  Plumbing  Worh.  By  W.  Paul 
Gerhard,  consulting  engineer  for  Sanitary 
Works.  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand,  1887. 
This  is  a small  book,  almost  a pocket-book, 
containing  a great  deal  of  practical  advice, 
mostly  very  good,  in  a small  compass.  The 
recommendations  are  generally  such  as  are  now 
usually  concurred  in  as  sound,  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  the  two  countries  in 
which  in  recent  times  the  most  careful  and 
enlightened  attention  has  been  given  to  sanitary 
improvements.  Occasionally  the  writer  falls 
below  the  standard  we  should  set  up ; for 
instance,  under  “ Rules  regai-ding  the  planning 
and  location  of  plumbing  work  in  dwellings,” 
to  say  that  “ in  small  houses  it  is  preferable  to 
separate  the  water-closet  from  the  bath-room,” 
is  much  too  moderate  a way  of  putting  it  j it 
should  rather  be  said,  “ No  consideration  of  eco- 
uomy  can  justify  the  combination  of  bath-room 
and  water-closet  in  one  apartment ; it  is  a bar- 
barous, disgusting,  and  insanitary  arrangement, 
which  should  in  no  case  be  allowed.”  That  would 
be  our  way  of  putting  it.  At  the  same  time, 
the  special  consideration  of  the  planning  and 
placing  of  plumbers’  work  is  a very  good  point  in 
the  little  treatise,  and  one  often  overlooked.  We 
do  not  quite  comprehend  the  remark  “ overflow- 
pipes  and  waste-pipes  not  in  daily  use  are 
objectionable.”  As  to  waste-pipes  this  is  per- 
fectly true  and  reasonable,  but  how  can  an  over- 
flow-pipe to  a bath,  for  instance,  be  in  “ daily 
use,”  unless  it  is  placed  so  low  as  to  practically 
prevent  the  bath  being  ever  filled  ? It  is  very 
desirable  to  fiush  such  an  overflow  from  time  to 
time,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  it  can  be  “ in  daily  use  ” unless  it 
is  a custom  to  fill  a bath  to  overflowing  every 
day. 

A special  point  in  the  book  is  the  attention 
drawn  to  the  importance  of  leaving  drains  and 
traps  in  such  a condition  that  they  may,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  found  efficient  on  return,  in  cases 
where  the  house  has  been  left  empty  for  some 
time  during  a migration  to  winter  or  summer 
quarters.  This  is  a matter  generally  quite  over- 
looked. Water  evaporates  out  of  traps,  and  the 
inhabitants  return  to  a house  permeated  by 
sewer  air.  The  author’s  suggestions  on  this 
head  (pages  106-8)  are  worth  attention. 


Church,  Clock,  Hindley,  near  Wigan. — 

On  Sunday  morning,  July  22nd,  a large  chiming 
clock  was  started  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Hindley, 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Jones,  the  vicar.  The  clock 
has  four  dials,  each  6 ft.  across.  The  quarters 
are  chimed  upon  four  bells,  and  the  hours  are 
struck  upon  the  largest  bell  in  the  tower.  The 
clock  is  by  Messrs.  John  Smith  & Sons,  Derby. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  3PBC1PICATIOXS. 

11,045,  Sasli  Fastenings,  &c.  W.  E.  Harris 
and  H.  J.  Luckock. 

Simplicity  in  construction  and  security  are  the 
points  aimed  at  by  this  inventor.  The  fastener 
consists  of  two  parts, — (1)  A plate  screwed  to  the 
rail  of  the  upper  sash,  having  a back  or  turnover 
piece,  and  between  the  plate  and  this  turnover 
piece,  a radial  arm  working  on  a centre  nearly 
resembling  those  now  in  common  use;  (2)  A second 
plate,  secured  to  i he  rail  of  the  lower  or  inside  sash, 
carr3?ing  the  circle  plate.  Tne  shape  of  the  radial 
arm  allows  it  to  act  with  a spring  fitted  thereto,  and 
two  indentations  fitting  into  projections  lock  the 
am  when  it  is  in  the  position  for  Jastening  the 
window, 

11,609,  Bricks  and  Blocks  for  Building.  W. 
Warrington  and  W.  W.  Hewlett. 

According  to  this  invention,  bricks  and  other 
blocks  are  ma<le  with  the  edges  bevelled,  so  as  to 
form  a waterproof  joint,  thus  rendering  the  wall  or 
other  building  proof  against  damp  or  rain,  and 
giving  a joint  with  or  without  mortar  on  the  surface 
of  the  building. 

2,360,  Manufacture  of  Cement.  Geo.  J. 
Saelus  and  Others. 

In  the  process  of  these  inventors,  blast-furnace 
slag  is  employed,  together  with  lime,  forming,  when 
burned,  a frit  or  clinker.  This  clinker  is  pulveii'sed 
and  reduced  to  the  required  degree  of  fineness  for 
cement. 

4,176,  Moulding  and  Casting  Pipes.  J.  Kud- 
licz  and  J.  Ahlemeyer  (Bilbao). 

In  moulding  and  casting  by  the  ordinary  methods, 
the  exterior  mould  has  to  be  constantly  completely 
renewed.  The  purpose  of  this  process  is  to  so  con- 
struct the  main  part  of  the  exterior  mould  that  it 
can  be  employed  repeatedly,  and,  so  to  speak, 
continually,  offering  a great  economy  of  labour, 
moulding,  and  material.  Tho  mould  is  built  up  in 
fireproof  material  {with  an  opening  for  pouring  in 
the  molten  metal)  in  a mass,  which,  owing  to  its 
constitution,  and  a thorough  stamping  and  hard 
drying,  is  fireproof  for  the  first  casting,  and  is 
porous,  and  remains  so  for  further  castings. 

6,588,  Fire  Grates.  T.  A.  Bennett. 

This  invention  consists  in  an  improved  arrange' 
ment  of  combined  blower  and  canopy,  with  means 
for  adjusting  and  supporting  the  same  at  various 
heights  above  the  grate  bars.  The  metal  plate, 
which  forms  the  blower  or  canopy,  is  fitted  in 
recesses  or  slidewoya  formed  in  or  attached  to  the 
cheeks  on  either  side.  It  can  be  pulled  up  or  down, 
or  fixed  in  any  position.  When  pulled  down  to  its 
lowest  point,  the  plate  forms  a blower  for  drawing 
the  fire,  and,  when  pushed  up,  the  lower  part  forms 
a hood  or  canopy  for  the  fireplace. 

7,096,  Cupboard  Drawers  or  Window  Catche 
and  Locks.  W.  P.  Thompson. 

This  patent  relates  to  fasteners  which  are  worked 
by  simply  pushing  or  pulling  a rod,  and  without 
the  use  of  keys.  The  movement  of  the  shaft  is 
communicated  to  the  bolt  or  locking-bar  by  an 
inclined  surface  or  wedge,  the  direction  of  the 
motion  of  tho  shaft  being  at  an  angle  (preferably  a 
right  angle)  with  the  bolt.  By  this  device  the  bolt 
can  be  made  perpendicular  with  the  surface  of  the 
post  or  frame  on  which  the  lock  is  applied.  Thus 
the  door  or  window  can  be  opened  by  a backward 
or  forward  movement  of  tho  shaft  or  spindle. 

7,020,  Oil  Cement.  W.  Alber, 

The  idea  of  this  invention  is  the  production  of 
a strong  and  quick -setting  cement,  which  may,  after 
setting,  be  dissolved  by  suitable  means,  so  that 
objects  which  have  been  united  by  the  cement  may 
thereafter  be  separated,  if  desired,  without  damage. 
This  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  manganese  borate 
to  a cement  of  lead  oxide  and  linseed  oil,  and  treat- 
ing it  with  turpentine  before  applying  it.  It  may 
be  used  very  thin  and  sparingly,  and  when  sot 
firmly  may  be  dissolved  by  the  application  of  spirit 
or  suitable  solvents. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS, 

July  13. — 10,174,  G.  & C.  Rollason,  Bath  and 
Lavatory-Basin  Fittings.— 10.180,  J.  Da  Fonseca, 
Water  closets,  &c.— 10,219,  R.  Gamble,  Combined 
Door  Spring  and  Alarum. 

14.— 10,24/,  G.  Haywood,  Kitchen  Ranges. 
— 10,258,  H.  Maul,  SaLty  Door-chain  Appliances. 

/wfy  16. — 10,288,  Z.  and  J.  Pack,  Brick  Moulding 
Machines. — 10,292,  VV.  Langford,  Ornamenting  and 
Preserving  Wood,  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.— 10,298,  J. 
Way,  Curing  Smoky  Chimneys  and  Preventing 
Down-draught. 

July  1/ . — 10,343,  J.  Crossthwaite,  Chimney-pieces, 
Mantel-pieces,  &c.  — 10,358,  W.  Lake,  Heating  i 
Houses,  Factories,  &c.  — 10,365,  E.  Oates,  Paint- 
Removing  Compound.  I 

July  19. — 10,456,  J.  Steevenson  and  S.  Eddington,  I 
Mould  for  Making  and  Pressing  Bricks.— 10,459,  W. 
Harte,  Combined  Window  Fastener  aud  for  Looking 
Windows  when  Opened.— 10,473,  J,  Schlesinger 
Cement.— 10,477,  W.  Brothers,  Glass  Hit-and-miss 
Ventilators. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

5,169,  W.  Bracewell  and  W.  Hayhurst,  Flooring 
Cramp.— 8,266,  F.  Burton  and  J.  Robertson,  Window 
Sash  Fastener. — 8,599,  W.  Palmer,  T-square. — 
8,831,  E.  Chatham,  Crushing  and  Mixing  Mortar. — 
8,901,  H.  Wallis,  Speaking-tubes. — 9,074,  G.  New- 
man, Door  Springs  and  Checks. — 9,138,  Gibbons, 

, Fanlight  Openers. — 9,162,  J.  Holden,  Securing  and 
Bracing  Cross  Beams  and  Principal  Rafters  of  Build- 
ings. - 9,176,  C.  Duplany,  Fireproof  Curtains  for 
Theatres. — 9,217,  E.  Eite  and  H.  Gooch,  Fastener 
for  Doors,  Door  and  Window  Sashes. — 9,273,  C. 
Bennet,  Laying  and  Fastening  Wooden  Flooring. — ; 
9,317,  R-  Stephens,  Fastenings  for  Casements,  kc. — 
9,466,  T.  Tucker,  Automatic  Sash  or  Window 
Fastener. — 9,629,  L.  Baxter,  Hinges. — 9,767,  G. 
McNeil,  Fastener  and  Lock  for  Windows,  Sashes, 
Doors,  &c.  — 9,962,  W.  Cooper,  Water-closet 
Structures. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoiition  for  Tteo  Monthe. 

12,279,  E.  Williams  and  J.  Morgan,  Domestic 
Firegrates. — 12,603,  W.  Baird,  Fastenings  for 
Doors  of  Theatres,  Halls,  dfec.— 12,717,  C.  Peak, 
Metal  Door  and  Window  Plates. — 13,322,  E.  Solvay, 
Lime  Kilns.— 15,406,  A.  Orr,  White  Lead.— 7,229, 
V.  Schubert,  Stone-breaking  Machine. — 7,957,  J. 
Tougo,  Preventing  Down-draughts  in  Chimneys  and 
Flues.— 8,323,  H.  Wells,  Screw  Nails.~8,813,  H. 
Lake,  Metallic  Roofing  Plates  or  Shingles. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 
June  27. 


By  Fahbbrotjieb,  Ellis,  & Co. 

(At  Newark,) 

Newark— Twenty-two  plots  of  freehold  land £9,830 

Market -square — Tho  Clinton  Arms  Hotel,  free* 

, 6,500 

Lombard -street— The  Saracen’s  Head  Hotel,  free- 
hold   3 5QQ 

Castle  Gate — The  Kam  Hotel,  freehold  . 2*300 

Stodman-atreet— The  Royal  Oak  Inn,  freehold 2|460 

1.  The  Woolpack  Inn,  freehold 1,750 

Boar-lane — The  Angel  Inn,  freehold 1 760 

Market-place— The  Queen’s  Head  Inn,  freehold”!  I’oOO 
Portland-street— Tho  Horae  and  Gear  Inn,  free- 

1,030 

BalJerton-gate— Tho  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  free- 
hold   ] 000 

Castle-gate— The  Royal  Oak  Inn,  subject'to'a  life  ’ 

aged  75  years joO 

36  and 37,  Market-place,  and  premises  in  Lombard* 

street  2,400 

Saracen's  Head -yard— A block  of  freehold  property  400 

10,  Boar-lane,  freehold  650 

Castle-pate— The  Oddfellows'  Arms  Beeriiouso 
freehold  gio 

JCLT  6. 

By  Fahebbothbh,  Bllis,  & Co.  (At  Lewes). 

Seaford— Seven  plots  of  land,  10a,  2r.  39p 3,230 

17,  Pelham-place,  freehold !!!!!!!!  *660 

1 and  2,  Marine-villas,  freehold  cj60 


JcLT  12. 

By  Messes.  Cobb  (at  Dover). 

Dover— Enclosure  of  land,  22a.  Ir.  3p.,  freehold 

JfLT  16. 

By  C.  Rawlet  Cross. 

Shepherd’s  Bush-road- Nos.  28  to  36,  freehold 
By  E.  & F.  SwAiif. 

Netting  Hill— 26  and  28,  Kensington  Park  Gardens, 

freehold  

By — HfiBifE. 

Isleworth— Smullberry  Green—  Market  Garden  land, 

2a.  2r.  13p.,  copyhold  

A plot  of  copyhold  fruit  land !.!!!.!!!!!!!!! 

By  Watebbb  k Sons. 

Chobhani,  Surrey— Two  plots  of  freehold  garden 
land  


3,000 


4,235 


115 


Jolt  17. 

ByTnrBGOOD  & Maktik. 


^Miitechapol— 74  to  79,  Chamber-street,  freehold  ...  2 060 
Biimsbury — 66,  Thornhill-sqmire,  57  years,  ground-  * 

rent  £1 530 

Greenwich—  5,  George-place,  freehold  220 

12  and  13,  Cottage-place,  rrechold  !!!!!!  570 

By  Debexhak,  Tewbon,  k Co. 

Midfield  Green,  Kent — Tato  freehold  cottages 470 

By  Dkiveb  & Co. 

Wokingham,  Berks— Freehold  bind,  17a.  Ir.  SOp 2 600 

Guildlord,  near — The  Manors  of  Bramley  and  East  * 

and  West  Bramley,  with  their  Rights,  4c 3 100 

July  18. 

By  R.  Tidey  k Sow. 

Camberwell— 8 and  14,  Benhill-toad,  81  years 

ground-rent  £11  ( 500 

Stoke  Newington  — 17,  Gordou-road,  71  years, 

ground-rent  £5  16b 300 

By  Mr.  Nettlefolh. 

Bromley— Stobery  Cottage,  subject  to  lives  aged  69 

ana  53  years  g5o 

Stobery  House,  subject  to  same  lives !...!.'!  825 

10  and  11,  Cburch-road,  subject  to  same  lives  ,,.!!!  310 

Four  cottages,  subject  to  same  lives  !!!!!!  335 

By  Cuablbs  & Tubbs. 

Willesden  — Ground-rents  of  £20,  reversion  in  96 

years 400 

July  18. 

By  FABEnnoTHTB,  Ei.lis,  & Co. 

Sandwich,  near— WbicehaJl  Farm,  -11a.  Ir.  29p., 


Poyson’s  Farm,  32a.  Ir.  4p.,  freehold.., 2 420 

.lackey  Baker's  Farm,  51a.  Or.  16p,,  freehold  ...  3*860 

Lydden  and  Newport’s  Farm.  Ilea.  3r.  23p.,  free- 
hold   g 900 


Freehold  marsh  lands,  38a.  3r.  18p £1,160 

Numerous  inclosurea  of  freehold  land,  llBa.  Or. 

12p 10,06® 

JCLY  19. 

By  E.  & S.  Smith. 

ClerkeuweU — 28,  Amwell-street,  18  years,  ground- 

rent  £8  8s -130 

By  T.  B.  Westacott. 

Camden-town— 12  to  20  even,  Charlton  King's-road, 

52  years,  ground-rent  £27.  lOs 950 

By  S.  Betts. 

Horton— 33,  Allerton-street,  20  years,  no  ground- 

rent  200 

31,  3.5,  and  37,  Allerton-street,  20  years  ground- 

reut  £10  10s 346 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moosr. 

West  Ham— 2 and  6,  Hartland-road,  92  years, 

ground-rent  £10  280 

Poplar — 1,  3,  and  5,  Allon-street,  64  years,  ground- 

rent  £13 380 

By  Inmax,  Sharp,  & Habeington. 

Stratford,  9,  South-street,  freehold 96 

By  Vaughan  k Co. 

Euston-road— Ground-rents  of  £59  188.,  reversion  in 

19  years  2,600 

By  D.  Young. 

Clapham-road — No,  99,  term  11  years,  ground-rent 

£6.  lOs 276 


By  Hamnett  4 Co. 

Hitchin,  near — The  residence,  Holwell  Bury,  and 

277a.  Or.  3p.,  freehold  13,009 

By  Newbon  k Haebibg. 

Clerkenwell — 2 and  3,  Chadwell-street,  23  years, 

ground-rent  £10 580 

Improved  ground-rents  of  £27.  19a.,  term  23  years  265 
Holloway— 38  and  10,  Eden-grove,  69  years,  ground- 

rent  £10 ],010 

42,  Eden-grove,  57  years,  ground-rent  nil 310 

44,  46,  and  48,  Eden-grove,  69  years,  ground-reut 

£21  870 

23,  Dumford-road,  74  years,  ground-rent  £2.  10s,  590 

47,  Lowmau-road,  74  years,  ground-rent  £2.  10a....  505 

24  and  26,  Tollington-roiid,  46  years,  ground-rent 

£12.  12s 690 

Finsbury  Park  — 108,  PfimsoU  • road,  88  years, 

grouud-rent  £6 260 

By  Walton  k Lbb. 

Guildford,  near — Part  of  Manor  Farm,  107a.  2r. 

lOp.,  freehold 1,730 

Part  of  the  Home  and  Manor  Farms,  and  North- 

cote  Wood,  M2b.  2r.  13p.,  freehold 2,760 

Hammond’s  Farm,  151a.  Jr.  27p.,  freehold  3,100 

East  Clandon— The  Queen’s  Head  and  the  Barley 

Mow  Inn  at  West  Horsley,  freehold  3,250 

Numerous inclosuresof  land,  Avith houses, cottages, 

&c.,  83a.  Ir.  34p 5,696 

July  20. 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson. 

Beddington-lane — Freehold  detached  house  and 

grounds  1,010 

A ground-rent  of  £14.  5s.,  reversion  in  77  years...  320 
Streatham  Commom,  CroAvn-lane- A profit  rental  of 

£13.  lOs.,  term  22  years 145 

A ground-rent  of  £3.5,  reversion  in  22  years 1,97(5 

Two  semi-detached  houses,  freehold  2,250 


By  Vestom,  Bull,  & Coopeb. 

Wandsworth — 10,  12,  and  14,  Wickersley-road, 

77  years,  ground-rent  £13.  10s 450 

CamberAvell — Castle-street,  ground-rents  of  £60, 

reversion  in  75  years  1,340 

By  Chesterton  k Sons. 

Hyde  Park— 34,  Leinster  Gardena,  62  years,  ground- 

rent  £30  2,700 

la  and  8a,  Porchester  Mcaab,  50  years,  ground- 
rent  £13  920 


By  CoLLiEB  & Bowdich. 

City— 78,  Leadenhall-street,  freehold 2,100 

By  J.  PousTT. 

Bedfont,  Staine’s-road— Freehold  house  500 

WiiudsAA-orth — 107,  Harbul-rcad,  90  years,  ground- 

rent  £6  lOs 250 


By  H.  A.  HENnEBSON. 


Clapton — 13, 19,  and  21,  Cricket  Field-road,  78 years, 

ground-rent  £18.  ISs 78 

By  Wallen  k Clukn. 

St.  Georges-in-East— 2-1,  20,  .ind  28,  Devonshire- 

streel,  12  years,  ground-rent  £7  10s 73 

10  to  13,  AlLicn-plBce ; imd  1,  2,  and  3,  Mary- 

plaoe,  12  years,  ground-rent  £1-5 76 

ID,  Wallburgh  - street,  3|  years,  ground-rent 

£1.  6s 23 

. -1  and  6,  Ann-street,  12  years,  ground-rent  £3.  Ss.  82 
61  and  63,  Tait-street,  12  years,  ground-rent  £4.  -Is.  48 
Stepney — 22  to  28  even,  Woolsej -street,  12  years, 

ground-rent  £8.  Ss 280 

Stoke  NeAvington- 63,  Shakespeare-road,  64  years, 

ground-rent  £4.  10s 205 

By  F.  J.  Bislkt. 

Eotherhithe — 3,  Rebecuu-terrace,  62  years,  ground- 

rent  £4 326 

81,  Clarence-street,  freehold 2-16. 

Bermondsey  — 39,  Drummond-road,  and  ground- 

rents  of  £6,  46  years,  ground-rent  £9 270 

By  Baker  & Sons. 

Child's  Hill— 1 and  2,  Norfolk-place,  freehold 1,410 

Golder’s  Green  — Six  freehold  cottages,  aud 

la.Or.  8p 1,100 

The  Decoy  Farm,  about  6 acres,  freehold 1,200 

An  enclosure  of  freehold  laud,  2a.  3r.  30p 700 

By  Doavsett  k Co. 

Harrow,  Elm-terrace — Ground -rent  of  £17,  reversion 

in  91  years  360 

Murray-teiraeo — Grouud-rents  of  £17.  17s.,  rever- 
sion in  94  years 390 


No.  31,  Egerton-gardens. — We  are  asked 
to  mention  that  the  staircase  in  our  illustration 
of  the  interior  of  this  house  in  the  Builder  of 
the  14th  inst.  was  e.xecuted  by  Mr.  W.  J- 
Barnikel. 


July  28,  1888.] 
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MEETINGS. 

Satuedat,  .Iclt  28. 

■Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  ProfesscrHertonier’ 
House  and  Schools  at  Bviahey.  Members  to  meet  iu  H: 
of  Eustoa  Station  at  2'25  p.m, 

Tctbsdat,  Jclt  31. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  JUngineers. — Summer  Meeting, 
to  be  held  in  Dublin,  under  the  presidencr  of  Mr.  E. 
Carbutt. 

WEDyESDAT,  AfCEBT  1. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  ISnyineeri.  — Meeting 
Dublin  continued. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerls  qf  Works’  Institution. 
8'30  p.m. 

Thubsdat,  Augubt  2. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Dublin  Meeting 
continued. 

Fbidat,  Augcst  3. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.— to  Belfast, 


Mixing  Sugar  with  Cement  Mortar  — 
Experiments  on  the  reported  increase  in  the 
binding  effect  of  cement  mortar  by  the  add' 
tion  of  sngar  have  been  made  by  Captain  A 
T.  Griinzweig,  of  Vienna,  which  have  just  been 
published.  Mixtures  of  cement  and  sand,  con. 
Bistiug  of  one  part  cement  and  three  parts  sand, 
to  which  10  per  cent,  of  water  was  added,  and 
of  pure  cement  with  as  much  water  as  was 
necessary  to  give  the  mass  the  required 
plasticity,  were  prepared.  From  1 to  5 per 
cent,  of  powdered  sugar  was  well  mixed 
with  the  dry  cement.  The  cement  used  was  of 
inferior  quality,  the  sand  being  ordinary  build 
ing  sand,  and  not  the  so-called  “ normal  ’ 
sand,  which  is  of  a superior  quality.  For 

this  reason,  and  also  because  the  samples, 

prepared  in  accordance  with  the  rules  Lr 
testing  Portland  cement  laid  down  by  the 
Austrian  Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects, 
— were  left  to  harden  in  a dry  place,  and  not 
under  water,  the  strength  obtained  was  far 
below  that  prescribed  and  generally  obtained. 
All  the  samples  were  prepared  by  the  same 
person,  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
with  the  same  care.  For  each  series 
of  samples  of  mortar  to  which  sugar  was 
added,  a comparative  series  without  sugar 
was  made.  The  tenacity  was  ascertained  by 
Eraft’s  cement-testing  machine.  It  deserves 

mention  that  the  samples  with  sugar, 

■especially  those  of  pure  cement,— showed’  a 
strong  tendency  during  the  first  twenty.four 
hours  to  combine  intimately  with  the  smooth 
china  plate  on  which  they  were  placed,  and 
to  swell.  The  experimenter  gives  full  par- 
tiralars  of  the  trials.  As  the  result  of  his 
trials,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  with 
mixtures  of  cement  and  sand,  by  harden- 
ing in  a dry  place,  the  binding  effect  may 
be  raised  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  which 
reached  its  maximnm  with  from  3 to  4 per 
cent,  of  sugar  added.  With  pure  cement,  the 
binding  effect  was  not  increased. 

Railway  Construction  in  the  United 
States.— From  a return  just  to  hand,  it  appears 
that  the  year  1888  will  not  be  far  behind  1887 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  new  railways 
in  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  end  of  Jnne. 
3,320  miles  of  new  track  had  been  laid  down 
against  3,754  miles  built  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1887.  The  total  last  year  reached 
nearly  13,000  miles,  and  as  in  the  United  States 
the  greatest  activity  prevails  in  the  latter  half 
of  each  year,  we  may  perhaps  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  present  year  will  exceed  any  previous 
year,  excepting,  of  course,  1887.  The  figures 
given  so  far  bring  out  a remarkable  fact,— 
namely,  that,  while  the  3,754  miles  reported  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1887  were  laid  down  by 
136  companies,  the  .3,320  miles  buUt  thus  far 
this  year  represent  168  lines.  That  is  to  say, 
the  mileage  built  in  the  first  six  months  of  1888 
averages  less  than  20  miles  to  each  line.  This 
aeems  to  indicate  that  the  new  mileage  will  be 
made  up  by  the  construction  of  a large  number 
comparatively  short  roads,  instead  of  com- 
prising. to  a great  extent,  long  lines  built  by  a 
tew  companies. 

Building  at  Tangier. — There  has  been  an 
ncreased  trade  in  bniidiug  materials  generally, 
JSpecialiy  in  cement,  deals,  and  iron  rafters^ 
to  the  large  number  of  houses  being  built 
itTangier.  The  cement  is  chieflyEnglish,  whilst 
be  deals  and  iron  rafters,  though  shipped  in 
mgland,  are  respectively  of  Belgian  and 
iwedish  origin. 

Bew  Town  Hall  iu  Copenhagen  —The 
'Orporation  of  Copenhagen  has  decided  upon 
^ting  a new  town  hall  in  that  city,  the  cost 
t which  is  estimated  at  26,000Z. 


The  Engineering  Trades  and  Bridge 
Building. — Mechanical  engiueers  are,  as  a 
rule,  busier  than  last  year,  and,  judging  by  the 
proportion  of  inquiries  that  result  in  actual 
business,  the  prospects  for  the  autumn  are 
good.  The  increase  in  the  general  exports  of 
the  country  is  favourable  to  engineers,  as 
activity  in  the  textile  as  well  as  in  the  iron 
and  other  trades  tells  speedily  on  all  who 
provide  the  machinery  of  mannfacture.  Plant 
and  tools  for  iron  and  steel  works,  mining  and 
pumping  engines,  arsenal  plant,  railway  appli- 
ances, and  workshop  equipment,  for  home  and 
Indian  lines,  are  what  at  present  afford  most 
employment.  Petroleum  engines,  in  which 
vaporised  oil  serves  the  same  purpose  as  gas 
in  a gas  engine,  are  apparently  a success. 
There  is  the  same  cycle  of  explosions,  and  the 
advantage  is  only  where  cheap  gas  is  unpro- 
curable. Bridges  and  structural  steel-work  are 
now  purchasable  at  prices  unprecedentedly  low 
and  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  the  enconrage- 
ment  thus  afforded  to  public  works  by  tb© 
cheap  construction  of  railway  bridges  and  large 
roofs  may  compensate  makers  by  an  increased 
demand  for  the  low  prices  they  have  been 
obliged  to  accept.  The  solidity  and  permanent 
durability  of  riveted  work  which  the  modern 
system  of  hydraulic  machinery  allows  is 
encouraging  the  choice  of  such  connexions  in 
preference  to  pin  joints ; and  even  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  latter  method  has 
prevailed,  ic  is  becoming  recognised  that  the 
cheapness  and  expedition  in  erection  which  pin 
joints  allow  are  not  the  determining  feature  in 
bridges  for  heavy  railway  traffic.  In  America, 
pneumatic  riveting  machines  in  which  a low 
aii’-prossnre  is  concentrated  by  larger  cylinders 
and  longer  levers  than  in  English  hydraulic 
machines  are  almost  universal  for  portable 
machines.  Hydraulic  pressing  and  forging 
machines  are  common  to  both  countries,  bnt 
except  in  steel  works  the  accumulator  system 
is  not  80  widely  applied  in  America  as  in 
England.  Bridges  have  been  in  considerable 
demand  for  India,  South  America,  and  the 
Colonies,  bat  there  are  no  new  stmctures  of 
importance  ordered  so  far  this  year.  The 
railway  companies  in  England  are  steadily 
strengthening  and  renewing  their  older  bridges 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  modem  traffic  ; while 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  the  replace- 
ment of  old  wooden  stmctures  by  steel  or  iron 
wiU  give  employment  to  bridge  builders  in 
these  ^ countries,  even  thoogh  the  demand  for 
new  lines  should  not  meet  present  expectations. 

(From  Matheson  and  Grant’s  “ Engineering 
Trades’  Eeport,”  July  16.) 

The  Water  Supply  of  Hamburg*. — The 
Corporation  of  Hamburg  has  voted  a sura  of 
337,000i.  for  the  filtration  of  the  water  sopplied 
by  the  Hamburg  Stadtwasserknnst.  The  water 
is  taken  directly  from  the  Elbe,  and  is  reported 
by  Hamburg  journals  to  be  very  bad.  Since 
their  establishment  the  Hamburg  Waterworks 
have  cost  650,000?.,  exclusive  of  the  above  sum. 

It  would  seem  that  the  water  supply  at  present 
is  very  dear,  the  cost  being  4 eh.  per  individual 
head  of  the  population.  The  Borsenhalle  8a.ja 
that  great  satisfaction  must  be  expressed  at  the 
step  taken,  as  some  physicians  are  of  opinion 
that  the  bad  drinking-water  was  the  cause  of 
cases  of  typhus  last  winter. 

New  Official  Buildings  in  Stockholm.— 

It  is  proposed  by  the  architect  of  the  Swedish 
Government,  Herr  Zetterwall,  to  erect  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  which  money 
was  recently  granted,  on  the  so-called 
Helgelandsholme,  an  island  in  the  Stockholm 
river,  facing  the  Royal  Palace.  Here  the  new 
Treasury  buildings  are  also  to  be  built,  the 
cost  of  the  whole  being  estimated  at  about 
600,000?.  This  would  effect  a great  improve- 
ment in  the  Swedish  capital,  the  island  in 
question,  now  occupied  by  the  Royal  stables 
and  stables,  being  an  eyesore.  A new  theatre 
IS  also  to  be  built  in  Stockholm,  at  a cost  of 
46,000?. 

Exhibition  in  Helsingfors.— During  the 
present  summer  an  exhibition  of  forestry,  manu- 
factured wood  goods,  and  metallurgy  will  be 
held  in  Helsingfors,  in  Finland. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Penryn.— The  design 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Wm.  Trounson,  architect, 
Penzance,  for  the  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Penryn,  Cornwall,  has  been  selected. 

Festive. — The  employes  of  Messrs.  Dent  &, 
Hellyer  held  their  twenty-seventh  annual  dinner 
at  Broxbourne,  on  the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  S.  Stevens 
Hellyer  in  the  chair.  j 


Preparing  and  Cleavage  of  Slate.— The 
managers  of  the  Tiberthwaite  Green  Slate  Co. 
have  issued  a rather  pretty  little  pamphlet  on 
their  industry  (which  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  same  quarries  for  about  two  centuries), 
with  photographic  illustrations  showing  portions 
of  the  quarries  and  different  departments  of 
the  yard  works.  We  extract  the  following 
note  on  the  preparing  of  slate : — “ The  blocks  of 
slate  rock  have  to  be  detached  from  the  sides 
and  floor  of  the  quarry  in  the  first  place  by 
blasting  with  gunpowder;  men  being  Jet  down 
the  face  of  the  cliff-like  sides  by  ropes,  to  bore 
the  necessary  holes  for  the  insertion  of  the 
charge.  After  the  rock  is  detached,  it  passes 
to  the  hands  of  men  called  ‘ dockers  up,’  who 
reduce  it  to  suitable  sizes,  by  aid  of  heavy 
hammers  and  chisels,  for  hoisting  to  the  sur- 
face, where  it  goes  to  the  splitting’  or 
‘ riving  ’ sheds,  to  be  split  up  into  ‘ flakes  ’ or 
layers,’  so  to  speak;  after  which  it  passes  to 
the  ‘ dressers,’  who  cut  it  to  the  necessary 
shapes  and  sizes.  The  question  of  the  splitting 
of  slates  or  ‘ cleavage,’  as  it  is  properly  called, 
is  a very  interesting  one ; and  such  eminent 
authorities  as  Professor  Sedgwick,  Professor 
Tyndall,  Professor  Phillips,  Professor  Ramsay, 
Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  and  Mr.  Sorby  differ  as  to 
the  probable  agency  to  which  this  result  is 
due,  some  advocating  magnetic  current  and 
others  mechanical  and  chemical  action.  There 
are  two  modes  of  “ splitting  ” in  common  use 
amongst  the  quarrymen : one  (the  Weish) 
carried  out  by  hammer  and  chisel,  the  other 
(the  Westmoreland)  being  brought  about  by 
the  use  of  a light  thin  edged  hammer  alone,  by 
which  the  splitter  divides  the  slate  by  very 
skilfully  applied  blows  at  the  side  of  the  slate 
along  the  line  of  cleavage.” 

New  Poot-hridge  over  the  Ouse  at 
Bedford.— A new  foot-bridge,  erected  for  con- 
venient access  to  the  new  public  recreation 
grounds  acquired  by  the  Bedford  Corporation 
on  the  south  side  of  the  River  Ouse,  was 
opened  on  the  11th  inst.  by  the  Marqnis  of 
Tavistock.  The  bridge  consists  of  two  light- 
braced  segmental  ribs,  100  ft.  clear  span,  and 
7 ft.  apart,  from  which  is  suspended  the  foot- 
way,  by  rods  i in.  in  diameter.  The  footway  is 
of  cement  concrete,  laid  on  corrugated  flooring 
plates,  Sin.  deep,  12  in.  pitch,  and  i in.  thic^ 
The  soffit  of  the  main  ribs  is  25  ft.  above  the 
water-line  at  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  that 
of  the  curved  footway  15  ft.,  both  springing 
from  the  river  bank,  so  as  not  to 
impede  the  view  along  the  ornamental 
gardens  on  the  river  side.  The  main  ribs 
each  consist  of  fonr  angle  irons  4 in.  by 
3 in-  by  ^ in.,  braced  together  with  angle 
irons  and  flat  bars  3 in.  by  in.  and  2^  in 
by  tV  in-  A WTOught-iron  handrailing  is 
attached  to  the  suspension-rods  on  each  side. 
The  total  weight  of  ironwork,  including  flooring- 
plates,  bolts,  &c.,  was  nnder  18i  tons.  The 
engineer  for  the  work  is  Mr.  John  J.  Webster, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  of  Liverpool,  who  also  designed 
the  large  iron  roadway  bridge  for  the  Bedford 
Corporation,  which  was  opened  three  years  ago. 
The  contractors  for  the  ironwork  are  Messrs. 

E.  Page  & Co.,  Bedford. 

Portsmouth  Waterworks.  — Messrs. 
Morgan,  Isted,  & Morgan,  of  Southampton, 
have  just  commenced  the  erection  of  large 
engine  and  boiler-houses,  chimney-shaft,  &c. 
at  Bedhampton,  near  Portsmouth,  for  the 
Borough  of  Portsmouth  Waterworks  Company, 
the  contract  for  the  bnildings,  &c.,  having  been 
eutrnsted  to  them.  This  pumping-station  is 
entirely  a new  one,  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
rapidly-increasing  population  at  present  sup- 
plied by  this  Company.  Messrs.  Joseph  Quick 
& Son,  of  Westminster,  are  the  engineers  for 
these  works,  the  total  cost  of  which  is  estimated 
at  some  17,000?. 

Hygienic  Researches  in  Swedish  Schools. 
The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Sweden  is,  with 
the  assistance  of  medical  and  sanitary  experts, 
on  the  point  of  investigating  the  hygienic  con- 
ditions of  the  National  and  Board  schools  of 
Sweden,  with  a view  to  their  improvement.  To 
that  effect  some  3,000  circulars  have  been 
issued,  calling  upon  schoolmasters  to  answer 
forty  tabulated  questions  respecting  the 
sanita^  conditions  of  their  schools,  and  the 
material  thus  collected  will  be  submitted  to  the 
experts  referred  to  to  report  thereon. 

Exhibition  at  Athens.— Early  in  October 
an  exhibition  of  Greek  and  foreign  arts  and 
manufactures  is  to  be  opened  in  Athens 
lasting  for  six  months.  ’ 
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The  Association  of  Public  Sanita^ 
Inspectors  of  (Jreat  Britain. — At  a special 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Public  Sanitary 
Inspectors,  called  for  the  revision  of  rules,  held 
at  Connaught  Mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.W., 
on  Saturday,  the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  Hugh  Alesauder, 
Chairman  of  Council,  presiding,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  add  to  the  title  of  the 
Association  the  words  “ of  Great  Britain,”  the 
enlargement  of  title  ha\'ing  become  necessary 
owing  to  the  wide  extension  of  the  movement, 
inaugurated  by  the  Association  in  1883,  to 
secure,  by  the  union  of  all  public  sanitary 
inspectors,  the  interests  of  public  officers,  and 
also  the  higher  interests  of  the  public  health. 
The  President,  Mr.  Edwdn  Chadwick,  C.B.,  who 
was  unable  to  be  present,  addressed  a communi- 
cation to  the  Chairman,  cordially  approving  the 
proposed  enlargement  of  title.  The  full  title  of 
the  Association  will  be  in  the  future  “ The 
Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors  of 
Great  Britain.”  Fifteen  members  and  associates 
were  elected,  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
Association  had  received  and  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  the  Mayor  to  hold  a meeting  at 
Brighton  in  August. 

Excavations  at  Botliwell  Castle. — The 

Qlasgorv  Herald  says  that  “at  the  instance  of 
the  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Home,  some  interest- 
ing excavations  have  been  going  on  at  Bothwell 
Castle,  with  the  effect  of  laying  bare  the 
ancient  foundations  of  the  portion  which  for 
many  centuries  has  been  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  spot  operated  on  is  the  grass-grown  mound 
to  the  rear  of  the  ruins— a wide  area  covered 
with  laige  spreading  oaks,  beeches,  and  other 
trees.  A wall,  the  continuation  of  the  north 
side  of  the  castle,  has  been  traced,  with  a 
flanking  round  tower  at  the  end  of  it ; as  also 
another  wall  running  transversely  to  a similar 
tower  of  larger  size  than  the  first  one.  They 
are  the  counterparts  of  the  flanking  towers 
overhanging  the  river.  The  operations,  which 
are  not  yet  completed,  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Archibald, 
head  gardener.  In  the  debris  there  have 
been  found  a winding  horn  made  of  clay  and 
enamelled,  and  a horse-shoe.  A squad  of  men 
are  engaged  cementing  the  upper  portion  of  the 
ruins,  and  otherwise  preserving  them  from  the 
ravages  of  time.” 

Birraingliam  Archseologists  at  Knowle. 

—On  Saturday  the  Archffiologic.al  Section  of 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  made  an 
excursion  to  Knowle.  On  arriving  at  Knowle 
station  the  party  drove  to  Knowle  village  and 
examined  the  church,  which  was  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Walter  Cooke,  who  also 
founded  a guild  and  college  of  priests.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Cossins  pointed  out  the  successive  architectural 
changes  and  enlargements  made  by  the  founder, 
these  being  clearly  shown  in  the  fabric.  The 
church  contains  one  of  the  finest  carved  oak 
rood-screens  to  be  found  in  the  Midland 
Counties.  The  party  then  walked  by  a very 
pleasant  route  to  Temple  Balsall,  where  the  old 
parish  church — on  the  site  of  a preceptory  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers— was  visited.  This 
church  was  restored  by  Scott  in  1849.  The 
almshouses  founded  by  Lady  Catherine  Leveson 
in  1677  were  afterwards  visited. 

The  Frederick  Edwards  Testimonial 

Pnnd. We  are  asked  to  again  call  attention 

to  this  fund.  We  referred  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Committee  in  our  last  volume  (p.  250), 
but  may  here  briefly  remind  our  readers  that 
the  fund  is  not  only  being  collected  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  Mr.  Edwards’s  public  services 
over  a long  series  of  years  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  domestic  use  of  fuel  and  the 
prevention  of  smoke,  but  in  order  to  provide 
what  is  absolutely  necessary,  viz.,  a moderate 
provision  for  Mr.  -and  Mrs.  Edwards  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Edwards’s  address 
is  Boston  Cottage,  Shanklin,  I.W. 

Sale  of  Building  Land  at  New  Barnet.— 
The  sale  of  second  portion  of  the  freehold 
building-site,  consisting  of  shop-plots,  situate 
at  the  junction  of  Station  and  East  Barnet  roads, 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  E.  Fergusson  Taylor  at  the 
“ Kailway  Hotel,”  New  Barnet,  on  Monday  last. 
There  were  nine  lots,  three  of  which  (having 
areas  of  from  120  to  157  square  yards)  sold  for 
1507.  each.  A fourth  lot,  having  an  area  of 
135  square  yards,  fetched  3007.  Five  of  the 
lots  were  not  sold. 

Prises  for  Plumbers.  — The  Plumbers’ 
Company  have  made  a grant  of  five  guineas  to 
be  awarded  as  prizes  to  the  students  attending 
the  plumbing  classes  at  the  Polytechnic 
y.M.C.I.,  London,  for  the  session  1888-9. 


Value  of  Property  in  Clieapside  and 
Bayswater. — In  a compensation  case  heard 
at  Guildhall  on  Saturday  last,  the  free- 
holders of  a corner  site,  116  and  116,  Cheap- 
side,  were  the  claimants  against  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  who  required  the  property 
for  the  widening  of  Milk-street.  For  the  claim- 
ants, Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  De 
Colyar  appeared,  instructed  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Wood- 
roffe.  For  the  Commissioners,  Sir  Edward 
Clarke,  Q.C.,  M.P.,and  Mr.  Eose  Innes  appeared, 
instructed  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bayles.  The  surveyors 
retained  on  behalf  of  the  claimants  were  Mr.  E. 
Farmer,  Mr.  S.  Walker,  Mr.  Lang,  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  Woodroffe.  For  the  Commissioners,  the 
witnesses  retained  were  Mr.  Kobert  Vigers,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Beadel,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Legge.  After  some 
discus.sion  between  the  counsel  on  both  sides  it 
was  agreed  that  the  sum  of  22,5007.  and  taxed 
costs  should  he  awarded  to  the  claimants.  The 
area  of  the  site  is  1,300  ft.,  and  the  premises 
were  subject  to  a lease  at  8007.  per  annum  for 
an  unexpired  term  of  years.  The  claim  was 
based  on  an  estimated  ground  rental  value  of 
20s.  per  foot,  super-deferred  for  16^  years,  on 
which  basis  the  verdict  was  practically  given. — 
The  Tmes  reports  that  at  the  Auction  Mart  on 
Wednesday,  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  & Bousfield 
sold  the  whole  of  Orme-square,  facing  Hyde- 
park,  for  38,0007.  It  comprises  12  houses  let  on 
leases,  the  longest  of  which  expires  in  1899,  at 
rents  amounting  to  1,2407.  per  annum. 

Awards  at  the  Boltou  Sanitary  Exhi- 
bition.— In  the  list  of  awards  at  the  Bolton 
Exhibition,  published  in  the  Builder  of  last 
week  [p.  48],  Mr.  W.  Fox’s  corrugated  rolled 
steel  tyre  for  vehicles  for  common  roads  was 
not  mentioned  as  having  received  a medal 
after  deferred  practical  trial.  We  omitted  to 
mention  it  as  it  seemed  to  be  a little  wide  of 
the  exhibits  in  which  our  readers  are  specially 
interested,  but,  from  particulars  which  have 
since  been  brought  to  our  notice  concerning  it, 
it  seems  to  be  well  worth  mentioning  as  afford- 
ing a greatly-increased  degree  of  safety  when 
driving  over  town  roads  along  which  tramways 
are  laid.  The  corrugations,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained, are  not  on  the  surface  of  the  tyre,  but 
on  the  edges,  so  that  the  bounding  or  side  lines 
of  the  tyre  are  zigzag.  The  tyre  thus  overlaps 
the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  felloe  of  the 
wheel  at  short  intervals,  and  prevents  the 
wheel  from  becoming  locked  or  jammed  in  a 
tram-rail  groove.  The  new  safety  tyre  is  not 
quite  so  neat  and  sightly  as  the  old-fashioned 
one,  but  it  seems  likely  to  conduce  to  the 
longevity  of  axles  and  springs,  and  to  diminish 
the  risks  to  life  and  limb  hitherto  incurred 
when  driving  over  tramway  lines. 

Society  of  Art-Masters. — A meeting  of 
Masters  of  Schools  of  Art  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day and  (by  adjournment)  on  Thursday  in  the 
Lecture  Theatre  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  to  form  an  association  representative 
of  their  interests  and  of  the  interests  of  art 
educirtion.  About  sixty  gentlemen  attended 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a society 
was  established  to  be  called  the  Society  of  Art- 
Masters.  Mr.  Edw.  R.  Tayler,  of  Birmingham, 
was  appointed  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year; 
Mr.  Alex.  Fisher,  of  Brighton,  vice-chairman ; 
and  Mr.  Francis  Ford,  secretary.  Member- 
ship is  limited  to  holders  of  an  Art-Master’s 
certificate  (third  grade)  from  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art. 

Sale  of  a Building  Estate  at  Broad- 
stairs— An  extensive  property  at  Broadstairs, 
known  as  the  Stone  Park  Estate,  is  about  to  be 
laid  out  for  building  upon.  The  property  covers 
an  area  of  123  acres,  and  Messrs.  Moss  & Jame- 
son, of  Chancery-lane,  have  just  disposed  of 
it  in  several  lots.  One  of  the  lots,  containing 
32  acres,  was  sold  for  4,0007. ; and  another  lot, 
containing  50  acres,  realised  5,0007.  The  total 
sum  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  estate  is  12,7757. 

The  Association  of  Municipal  and  Sani- 
tary Engineers  and  Surveyors.— Besides 
the  report  of  the  visit  of  this  Association  to  the 
Barking  Sewage  Works,  which  will  be  found  in 
another  column,  reports  of  several  other  visits 
to  works,  &c.,  are  in  type,  but  are  crowded  out 
this  week.  We  print  two  of  the  papers  read 
during  the  annual  meeting,  viz.,  that  by  Mr. 
McKie,  City  Surveyor  of  Carlisle,  and  that  by 
Mr.  De  Courcy  Meade,  of  Hornsey. 

Rebuilding  of  Sevastopol.— The  progress 
of  the  rebuilding  of  this  town  is  rapid,  and 
skilled  workmen  will  find  a demand  for  their 
labour  at  Sevastopol,  Sympheropol,  and  Yalta. 
At  the  last  - named  town  builders,  cabinet- 
makers, and  carpenters  can,  in  proportion  to 
their  sldll,  find  a most  remunerative  market. 


The  English  Iron  Trade.— The  improve- 
ment in  the  English  iron  market,  of  which  we 
had  the  first  indications  severrd  weeks  ago,  is 
being  steadily  maintained,  and  this  week  it  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a permanency  about  it 
which  has  hitherto  been  absent.  The  condition 
of  the  pig-iron  trade,  if  it  is  not  all  that  can  be 
desired  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  prices, 
must  certainly  be  pronounced  healthy.  There 
is  a well-sustained  demand;  shipments  are 
keeping  up  well,  leading  to  a gradual  diminu- 
tion of  stocks.  Middlesbrough  pig  has  gone  up- 
another  6d.  a ton,  and  is  now  very  stiff  at 
32s.  6d.,  makers  being  unwilling  sellers  at  that 
price.  Both  Scotch  warrants  and  Scotch 
makers’  irons  have  been  improving  during  the 
week.  The  tone  of  the  Lancashire  crude  iron 
market  is  stronger  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time  past.  Bessemer  iron  keeps  very  steady. 
If  the  change  in  manufactured  iron  has 
not  been  very  great,  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  moving  in  the  right  direction,  manu- 
factured iron,  with  a fairly  good  demand, 
getting  much  stiffer.  The  best  trade  is  being 
done  in  sheets  and  ship  plates  and  angles. 
Steel  for  the  same  purpose  is  also  very  strong; 
the  call  for  railway  material  is  satisfactory,  but 
for  other  descriptions  of  steel  the  tone  is  rather 
weaker.  Tinplate  makers  report,  a much  greater 
eagerness  of  buyers,  which  has  helped  to 
strengthen  prices.  New  orders  for  ships  are 
not  very  plentiful  just  now,  but  yards  will 
present  a busy  aspect  for  some  time  to  come. 
Engineers’  reports  are  encouraging,  more  remu- 
nerative prices  being  obtained  by  them. — Iron. 
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TlTBPBNTlirB — 

American,  in  casks 

Tab— 

cwt. 

0 0 4t  0 0 6t 

0 0 4 0 0 4^ 

0 0 4^  0 0 6^ 

0 0 0 0 64 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

6 0 0 12  0 0 

0 0 0 0 O 


4 17  6 6 0 0 


74  0 0 76  0 0 

76  0 0 76  0 O 

SO  0 0 0 0 O 

79  10  0 0 0 0 

0 0 7i  0 0 7 

12  15  0 13  0 O 

13  2 6 13  6 O 

13  0 0 13  6 O 

16  7 6 16  15  0 

16  0 0 16  2 S 

89  0 0 0 0 0 


24  10  0 
22  0 0 
20  0 0 

24  3 0 
22  15  0 
20  10 

25  0 


20  10  0 
0 0 0 
23  0 0 


Archangel  0 9 6 


5 16  0 6 0 0 
7 0 0 12  0 0 


0 15  9 0 0 0 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Numler. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Wort,  or  Materials. 


New  Sheds,  Stores,  &c 

Building  Brick  Wall,  Fulham  

Kentish  Flints  and  Hoggin 

Painting  and  other  Works,  Fulham 

Painting  and  Repairs  .... 

Greenhouses  & Pits,  OfBees,  ic.,  Victoria  Pk 

Cast-Iron  Water  Mains,  Hammersmith  

Granite  Carriageways  & York  Stone  Footwavf 

Slop  Vans 

Wood  Blocks  for  Paving  

Thames  Ballast,  Sand,  and  Cement !!!! 

Impounding^  Water  Reservoir,  &c. 

Painting  Railings  and  Repairing  Brick -Wail... 

Supply  of  Water-Mains,  and  Laying  same 

Road  Making  and  Paving  Works  

Now  Flood  Gates^  &e 

Korbing,  Tarpaving,  Metalling,  &e.”  Works!!! 
Asphalte  Paving  and  Wood-Block  Crossinge... 
Well-Sinking  and  Artesian  Boring 

New  Lighthouse  at  Southwold  !!!!! 

Main  Sewers  

Alterations  to  Workhonse 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  !!!'.!!! 

Heating  Apparatus  

Repairs  to  Roads,  Hartford 

Painting  and  other  Work,  Dartford... !!!!!!!!!'  ' 

Sewering  and  Making-good  Roads !.!!!!!!!!!!! 

Painting,  &c..  Works,  Bury  St.  Edmunds'!!!”! 

Rebuilding  Factory,  Abingdon  

Limewhiting  and  Painting  Works, ”shrewabaiT 
New  Pulp  Works  


By  whom  required. 


Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 
Met.  Board  of  Works.,, 

Mile  End  Vest^ 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 

Stepney  Union 

Met.  Board  of  Worto... 
do. 
do. 

Paddington  Vestry 

do. 

do. 

Chelmsford  Local  BoardJ 
Lambeth  Burial  Board 

Ely  Local  Board  

Leyton  Local  Board 

Hertford  Cor 

Lewisham  Board  of  “V^s 

Bournemouth  Com 

Halstead  Local  Board... 

Trinity  House  Cor 

Leicester  Corporation... 

St.  Saviour's  Union 

Derby  D.8.A 

Folkestone  Plea«ure 
Gardens  Co.,  Lim... 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
do. 

Hornsey  Local  Board... 

War  Department 

W.  B.  Bailey 

War  Department 

Barrow  ChemicalWood 
Pulp  Oo.,  Limited.., 


Architect,  Surveyor,  < 
Engineer. 


Official 

do. 

J.  M,  Knight 

A.  & C.  Harston  ., 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

C.  Pertwee 

Official 

do. 

W.  Dawson 

R.  Austin 

Offii-ial 

G.  R.  Andrews 

Jabez  Church 

E.  Clark ...  

J.  Gordon  

Jarvis  & Son 

R.  J.  Harrisoa 

Official 

A.  & C.  Harston 

do. 

T.  De  Courcy  Meade 

Official  

J.  G.  T.  West  ”, 

Official 

Maxwell  & Take  


August  1st 
do. 

Anguat  2nd 
do. 
do. 

August  3rd 
do. 
do. 
do. 

August  4th 

August  7th 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

August  8th 


August  17th 
August  18th 
do. 

August  20th 
Not  stated... 
do. 


Page. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary, 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Borough  Snrvnvop 

Junior  Examiner.  Office  of  WotVh 

Sheffield  Town  Council 
Civil  Service  Com. 

8001.  

Not  stated  . 

Anguat  9th 
August  23nd 

iviii. 

iviii. 

TENDERS. 

[Commnnications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  t\an  12  Noon  on  Tkuridajft.} 


BAN  GOR  (North  Wales), — For  erecting  a pair  of 
detached  villa  residences,  Bangor,  Mr.  John  H.  PhiRins 
architect,  Cardiff: — ’ 

William  Thomas  

W.  & O.  Pritcliard  

Robert  Williams  

H.  (t  J.  Williams ! 

Evan  Jones 

Evan  Williams !!!!!! 

Lewis  Parry,  Bodifordd,  Llangefni*. 

• Accepted. 

BOSTON  (Lincolnshire).— For  the  erection  of  a house 
and  shop,  for  Mr.  R.  Donnison,  Mr,  J.  Rowell,  architect 
Argyle-itreef,  Boston  ’ 

W.  Greenfield,  Boston  £500  0 0 

J.  Rosaington,  Boston  476  lo  0 

Euderby,  Grimsby  !..  445  e 6 

Johnson  Taylor,  Boston ! 440  n n 

Bills,  Grimsby 430 


,.£3,450  0 
. 2,323  0 
3,187  0 
. 2,163  0 
2,000  0 
. 1,866  0 
. 1,669  0 


H.  W.  Parker,  bricklayer,  ] -d  . r. 

W.  & H.  Hinds,  carpenters,  j Boaton.  430  0 
C.  Jessop,  Boston  (accepted)  410  ' 


0 0 


BROMLEY  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  a residence, 
lodge,  and  stabling,  for  Mr.  A.  Gurney  Smith,  at  Bromley, 
Kent.  Mr.  H.  Percy  Monckton,  architect,  32,  Walbrook, 
E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Drower  A Rnanlt,  17,  South- 
ampton-atreet,  W.C. : — 

Higgs  A Hill  £3,990  0 0 

D.  Payne 3^995  0 0 

Turtle  A Appleton 3,800  0 0 

Holliday  A Greenwood  3 777  0 0 

T.  Crossley....  ^[751  q q 

Maides  A Harper .3  o n 

W.  J.  Smith  A Co 

J.  Smith  A Sons  ! 

W.  Wiltshire 

Taylor  A Sons 

E.  A.  Roome,  Clarence-road,  Lower 

Clapton  (accepted)  


3,6f 


3,645 

3,640 


3,479 


BUSKETT  FLETCHWOOD  (Hants.),— For  new  con- 
servatory,  range  of  vineries  and  plant-honses,  heating 
apparatus,  Ac.,  for  Mr.  Lawson  Tait.  Mr.  B.  H.  Haseman, 
landscape  gardener : — 

Henry  Hope,  Birminghsm  (accepted)  .£1,209  4 6 

ENFIELD. — For  the  erection  of  new  schools.  Clay  TTi1i 

Mr.  C.  Stuart  Robertson,  architect : ‘ 

Field  A Son,  Ponders  End £tl4  0 0 

A.  Fairhead  A Son,  Enfield  438  0 0 

L.  A W.  D.  Patman,  Enfield  428  0 0 

John  Brooks,  Enfield  (accepted) 425  0 0 

EPWORTH.— For  the  new  Wesley  Memorial  Chapel  at 
Epworth.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect,  3,  Salters’  Hall- 
conrt.  Cannon-street,  E.C.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Adams,  Rotherham £4,370  0 0 

Perry,  Sheffield 3,498  0 0 

Baines,  Newark 2,996  0 0 

Thompson,  Louth 2!900  0 0 

Wright,  Lincoln  2,’800  0 0 

Kelsey,  Epworth* 2,749  0 0 

Holmes  A Horton,  Wainlleet  2,745  0 0 

* Accepted,  Aucaster  stone  dressings  and  pitch  pine  for 
roofs  and  joinery  being  included. 


FARNHAM.— For  alterations  to  closets  and  drainage, 
arSheet  Farnham.  Surrey.  Mr.  Sidney  Btapley) 

H.  Patrick  £128  10  0 

Tompsett  A Kingham....  220  0 0 

Goddard  A Sons !!!!!!!!!!!!!!  112  0 0 


houses  and  shops  in  South- 
street,  Farnham,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  George  Trimmer.  Mr. 

Didney  Staplev,  architect: 

Garland. ^dorshot £1395  0 0 

Patrick,  Farnham  1 385  0 0 

Tompsett  A Kingham,  Farnham  1*370  0 0 

Hughes,  Aldershot  1*248  0 0 

pMratt,  Fnmham ! 1*228  0 0 

Diamond,  Farnham  (accepted)  1*180  0 0 

®^KNET.'^or  msking-up  of  Frieru  Park- 
toad,  ^nchley  Park.road,  Woodland-road,  The  Aveune, 
Homesdale-road  Stanhope-road,  and  Carlisle-place,  for  the 
veyor  -^*^°*'*  Board,  Mr,  George  Clarke,  snr- 

C.  Killingback 

A.Keiiett 

J.  Bloomfield 

H.  R.  Treheame  

Nowell  A Robson  

Bradshaw  A Co !!!!!!!! 

J.  Pizaey. 

W.  Nicholla 
A.  T.  Catlcy 

Geo.  Bell 

John  Cumow 

Mowlem  A Co 

T.  Adams !!!.!!!! 

J.  Smart  (Tar  paving  only) 


£4,097  1 
4,014  19 
3,969  19 


GREENWICH.— For  the  enlargement  of  Greenwidi 
Union  Infirmary,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  Thos.  Dinwiddy 
architect,  Greenwich.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthine- 
Lsscelles  A Co.,  Bunhill-row  ...  £34  687  0 0 

Knwht  Sidoup  0 0 

VVliUls  A Son,  Maidstone 24,150  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co.,  Westminater 23,900  0 0 

Downs,  Walworth-road SS^eso  0 0 

Rider  A Son,  Borough  23  530  o iv 

Scholfield,  Deptforf "“i"  23  283  0 0 

T.  Martin,  Maidenhead 23*000  0 0 

J.  Mortor,  Stratford 23,934  0 0 

Deacon  A Co.,  Lower  Norwood 22!793  0 Q 

Banning  A Son,  Camberwell  22*621  0 0 

Stimpson  Loudon  22!600  0 O 

Killby  A Gayford,  Worship-street...  22  582  0 0 

Parker  22.479  0 0 

Jerrard,  Lewisham...,  22  467  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall,  Woolwich  22'230  0 0 

Balaam  Bros.,  Old  Kent-road 22*222  0 0 

Brass  A Son,  8».  Luke’s,  E.C 2l!l82  0 0 

Holloway,  New  Cross-road* 20*928  0 0 

* Proposed  corrected  total.  * 

HINCKLEY.  — For  the  erection  of  three  dwelling* 
houses,  Ac.,  in  the  London-road,  Hinckley.  Mr  J Wells 
architect,  Hinckley : — * ’ * 

J.  AW.  Harrold,  Hinckley  £1  353  0 

T.  Foxon,  Hinckley !!! 

Farmer  A Greaves,  Hinckley  1*197  0 

T.  Shilton,  Stoke  Golding*  1*176  0 

• Accepted.  * 

LLANDUDNO  JUNCTION  (North  Wales)  _ For 
cottages  on^the  GIynymarl  Estate.  Mr.  John. 


H.  Phillips,  architect.  Cardiff  :— 
John  O.  Hughes 

Thomas  Jones  ! 

Henry  Pritchard  

David  Evans  !!!!!!!!!!! 

Berth  Jones  

Robert  Pritchard 

Edward  Roberts  !!!!!!'.!!!!! 

Evan  Roberts !!!!!!!!!!!! 

Hugh  A John  Jones 

Edward  Fowlkes,  Coli^ii'Bay*' 
* Accepted. 


£1,228  9 
. 1,148  0 
..  1,096  0 
..  1,060  0 
..  1,000  0 


rebuilding  Garden  House.  Mildmar 
tect—  ^ H.  Hill,  archi* 

H.  L.  Holloway,  Chutch- 

. ■23,190 £95* £3,095t 

Reduction  if  yellow  deal  is  used  in  lien  of  pitch  pine, 
t Accepted, 

LONDON.— Fop  repairs  and  alterations  to  Bethnal' 
Green  CouCTegational  Church  : 

a‘  w n V 0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  !!!!!!!!!!!  414  0 0 

w.  iM^^abbs  (accep'f^')'!"!!!!!!!!!;;;;;;  HI  o o 


LONDON.—For  the  erection  of  bacon  stores  and  ware* 
house,  stables,  Ac.,  at  Smithfleld  Market,  for  Mr  F L 
Boyd.  Mr.  F.  Wsrskitt,  surveyor  — x . xj. 

Wm.  Reason,  100,  St.  John-street. 

(accepted)  ...  q 0 

LNo  competition], 

.E.,  for  Mr.  8.  Taylor.  Mr.  Butterworth,  architect  — 

bIHL:;:;::;::;;;:;;;;::;;;;;;;;;;;: "-fl?  S S 

H.  A C.  Castle  n n 

W.  A F.  Croaker  i."!!!!!”!;!  8M  0 0 

Geo.  Parker,  Peckham  (accepte'd)  ...  335  0 q 


3,811  4 7 
3,692  0 0 
3,626  2 0 
3,624  0 0 
3,563  10  0 
3,550  10  0 
3,600  0 0 
3,371  19  0 
641  9 2 


..  £236 


FULHAM.— For  works  for  the  Fulham  Vestry 
J . P.  Norrington,  surveyor : — ’ 

Nannel-road, 

Neave  A Son 

Nowell  A Robson !!!!!!! 

".!!!!!  225  6 

^eheanie  225  0 

iomesAWimpey 224  0 

Hears  (accepted) 2O6  0 

Oliddon-road  (Section  2). 

Neave  A Son 652  0 

..  634  0 

Nowell  A Robson 499  q 

- !!  489  0 

Tomes  A Wimpey  (accept^)  450  0 

JSotAtcell-road. 

Neave  A Son 2O6  0 

0 

rloweiJ  A Robson 299  a 

•■•••!!■  187  0 

Mears  (accepted) J77  g 

Trehearno  !!!!!!!!!!!  " 176  0 

Totals  for  the  Three  Noadt 
Neave  A Son 994  g 

Adams !!!!!!!!!!!!  954  0 

Nowell  A Robson " 922  0 

Treheame  " ' gjj  g 

Tomes  A Wimpey !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  874  0 

••••  ..  872  0 

87ft  ft 


additions  to  St.  John’s 
[osptalfor  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Leicester  Sqnare,  W.C. 

Mr.  Edward  Clark,  architect,  432,  West  Strand  W C — 

Patman  A Fotheringham  ..  215  ft  n 

Jackson  A Todd  22n  ft  n 

John  Anley  


209  0 0 


warehouses  for  Messrs. 
Bell,  architect. 

3,  aaltera  Hall-coort,  Cannon-street.  E.C, 

^lenASons '....!.. .*.'£975  0 0 

eio  0 0 

for  tbe  Guardians  of  Paddington. 
^XM  A Dowse £510  7 g, 

G.  Foxley  287  0 0 

Btevenson  A Co 269  0 0 

W.  H.  Handover,  307,  Hairoiv-ro^' 

(accepted)  220  0 0 ! 

BEADING  -For  work,  in  connexion  mlh  the  reitera- 
tion of  the  Church  of  the  Hoi,  Trinit,.  (Firet  portion  - 
i^oatioe  nave,  4c.)  Mr.  Georg.  W.  Wobh,  architect; 
Fnar-street,  Rending : — ’ * 

Wheeler  Bros.,  Reading(aceeptcd)...  £1,000  0 0 

EEADING.--For  erecting  a Temperance  refreihment 

w"w’.?b"r.S.'c“!^'°' 

Estates  Workmen  (accepted)  £650  0 0 

EEaIDING.--Fop  alterations  to  the  New  Inn,  Oxford, 
road  for  Mr.  H.  B.  Blandy,  J.P.  Mr.  Goo.  W.  Webb 
architect:—  > 

Strong  Bros  Reading  £432  g g 

Goodchild,  Re^ng 419  g g 

Margetts,  Reading  396  0 0 

Bottrill  A Son,  Reading,..  377  g g 

^ario.  Beading  ;;;;;;;;;;;  359  „ „ 

Winkworth,  Reading  357  g g 

Lewis  A Son,  Reading  (accepted) 353  0 0 
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READING. — For  making  a continuation  of  Elm  Park- 
road,  surface  water  and  sewage  drains,  &c.,  for  Mr.  E.  J.  8. 
Jesse.  Mr.  George  W.  Wemj,  architect 

W.  Roeres,  Reading  (accepted)  £150  0 0 

READING. — For  Mock  of  forty-one  cottages,  Elm  Park- 
road,  for  Messrs.  E.  J.  S.  .Jesse.  Mr.  Goo.  ^V.  Webb, 
architect  : — 

Estates  Workmen  (accepted)  £6,330  0 0 

SELHDRST. — For  the  erection  of  a new  school  and 
parish  room  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Selhurst,  Messrs.  Burke-Downing  & Phillips, 
-architects,  26,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  Quantities 
not  supplied. 

G.  E.  Bryan,'  High-  A 

street, SoutFiNorwood.,,  £1,095  0 0 ..,£50  0 0 
Smith  i Bulled,  Strath- 

more-road,  Croydon  1,497  0 0 ...  40  0 0 

Maicles  & Harper,  Cherry 
Orchard-roiid,  Croydon,.  1,497  0 0 

Goulder  & Glasscock, 

Croydon 1,455  0 0 ...  94  0 0 

M.  Taylor,  Southbridge- 

road,  Croydon 1,A18  0 0 ...  77  0 0 

.J.  Smith  & Sons,  Junction 

Works,  S.  Norwood 1,437  0 0 ...  70  0 0 

A. — For  additional  thickness  in  walla  of  pariah  room. 

8EVENOAK8. — For  the  erection  of  8t.  John's  Hall 
•and  Schools,  Sevenoaks,  Mr.  E.  H.  Hill,  architect,  3, 
Lonibard-court,  E.C.: — 

E.  Thurbon,  Tunliridgo  Wells £1,888  0 0 

D.  C.  Jones  ± Co.,  Gloucester 1,869  0 0 

W.  A.  Grubb,  Bromley 1 8‘10  0 0 

J.  W.  Bunning  A Son,  Camberwell  l’759  0 0 

H.  I..  Holloway,  Deptford 1,699  0 0 

G.  H.  Denno  A Son,  Dealt  1,690  0 0 

J.  Shillitoe  A Son,  Bury  8t. 

Edmunds 1,6B0  0 0 

E.  Abley  A Co.,  Shepherd’s  Bush  ...  1,666  0 0 

H.  Adams,  Tunbridge  Wells 1,680  0 0 

R.  A.  Lowe,  Chislehurst 1,593  0 0 

R.  Durtnell,  Brasled  i 580  0 0 

W.  H.  Canty,  Tunbridge ‘Wells  l[673  0 0 

G.  J.  Kick,  Beckenham l’567  0 0 

G.  H.  Lay,  Bromley  1,661  0 0 

W.  Wiltshire,  Sevenoaks*  1,565  0 0 

G.  Stephenson,  Bishopsgate-street  ...  1,545  0 0 

R.  Avard,  Maidstone  1,527  0 0 

W.  M.  Dabbs,  Stamford  Hill  1,527  0 0 

G.  J.  Jones,  Tonbridge  l^SOO  0 0 

J.  Hole,  Sutton i 487  0 0 

• Accepted.  f Too  late.  ’ 

TUNSTALL  (StafTordshire).— For  the  erection  of  a 
^oup  of  Jubilee  Buildings,  comprising  School  of  Art  and 
Free  Library,  public  baths,  fire-engine  station  stabling 
hewn  vard,  Ac.,  for  the  Tunatall  Local  Board  of  Health 
Quantities  supplied.  Mr.  A.  R.  Woad,  architect  and  surl 
weyor,  Tunstali : — 

Contract.  No.  1.— School  of  Art  and  Nrtt  Lihrary 

C.  Smith,  Tunstali  £4,600  0 0 

Cooper  A. Tones,  Tunstali  4,667  0 0 

Bradney  A Co.,  Wolverhampton 4’600  0 0 

W.  Cook^  Burslem 4|486  0 0 

C.  Cope, 'Tunitall 4*446  0 0 

J.  Bowden,  Burslem  4 1.45  q 0 

T.  Goodwin,  Tunstali 4^135  0 0 

W.  Walkerdine,  Derby 4|ioo  0 0 

J.  Grosvenor,  Tunstali  (accepted)  ...  4*000  0 0 

Contract  No.  2.—l'uoiie  Hath,  and  Fin-Engine  Station. 

Cooper  A Jones,  Tunstali  £4,560  0 0 

W,  Cooke,  Burslem, 4*412  0 0 

J.  Grosvenor,  Tunstali  4|350  0 0 

Bradney  A Co.,  Wolverhampton 4*180  0 0 

J.  Bowden,  Burslem  4 O8O  0 0 

C.  Cope,  Tunstali 3*995  q q 

T.  Goodwin.  Tunitall  (accepted) 3.890  0 0 

W.  Walkerdine,  Derby  3,870  0 0 

C.  Smith,  Tunatall  3'400  0 0 

Contract  No.  S.—StabUng,  Town  Yard  Ac. 

C.  Smith,  Tunstali  £1,16*0  6 0 

Bradney  A Co.,  Wolverhampton  l!ll5  0 0 

J.  Grosvenor,  Tunstali 1 105  0 0 

W.  Cooke,  Burslem 1*087  0 0 

W.  Walkerdine,  Derby  1*020  0 0 

Cooper  A Jones,  Tunatall  l)oiO  0 0 

J.  Bowden,  Burslem  ...  . '950  0 q 

C.  Cope,  Tunstali 947  q q 

T.  Goodwin,  Tunitall  (accepted)  !!!!!!  927  0 0 

(S';^»)-”^«f*l‘«ratiotts  and  additions  to 
Bouthfleld  House,  Watford,  Herts,  for  Mr  J J Smith 
Mr.  H.  Percy  Monekton,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect  32  Wal‘- 
crook,  E.C.  ’ ’ 

G.  A J.  Waterman  (accepted) £349  0 0 


WAREflAM. — For  the  erection  of  stables,  ooiich-house, 
cow-stalls,  covered  yard,  piggeries,  Ac.,  at  Organford, 
Wareham,  for  Mr.  James  B.  Dugdale,  J.P.  Mr.  W. 
Wafts  Fookes,  architect,  Wareham  : — 

Knight  A Baker  (accepted  at  schedule  of  prices). 

WAREHAM. — For  new  stables  and  alterations  to  the 
Cove  Hotel,  West  Lulworth,  Wareham,  for  Messrs.  Henry 
J.  I'antcm  A Co.  Mr.  W.  Wafts  Fookes,  architect 

A.  Knight  £690  0 0 

Reuben  Hardy  660  0 0 

John  Beer  (accepted) 620  0 0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  108.  per  annum  (or 
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“ ” Quantities. 

X tlie  Builder  for 
January  21  and 
January  28  of  this 
year,  we  published 
some  correspon- 
dence initiated  by 
n well  - 
quantity  surveyor, 
and  in  ■tvhich  one 
or  two  other  mem- 
bers of  that  pro- 
fession took  part,  on  the  subject  of  “‘Short 
Quantities,”  in  which  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  reference  to  a case  which  had  just 
keen  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  the  case 
■of  “ Priestley  & Gurney  v.  Stone.”  A letter 
from  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  intimating' 

' that  the  case  had  been  entered  for  appeal  (a 
fact  of  which  we  had  no  knowledge  at  the 
time  the  coi-respoudence  commenced),  neces- 
sarily put  a stop  to  its  further  continuance  at 
that  time.  The  judgment  on  appeal  has  now 
been  given,  confirming  the  original  verdict, 
and  we  reprint  in  another  column  the  report 
of  the  rehearing,  as  given  in  the  Times.  The 
letter  from  Mr.  Sidney  Young  which  we 
published  on  January  28,  and  which  formed 
■part  of  the  correspondence  just  alluded  to, 
■was  maiuly  occupied  in  urging  on  architects, 
builders,  and 'surveyors  the  wisdom  of  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  of  bringing  such  cases  before 
legal  tribunals,  where  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession and  the  building  trade  was  often  so  little 
understood  and  so  much  misconceived,  and  of 
submitting  all  such  disputes  to  the  arbitration 
of  a professional  expert,  who  would  be  fully 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  bearing  of  the 
■questions  under  dispute.  The  result  of  the 
appeal  appears  to  us  to  more  than  justify  Jlr. 
Young’s  recommendation.  The  judgment 
itself,  and  the  reasons  given  for  it,  appear  so 
extraordinarily  at  variance  with  the  theoretic 
justice  of  the  case,  as  it  would  present  itself 
to  professional  and  business  men  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  architecture  and  in  the  build- 
ing trade,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  non-legal 
mind  to  understand  how  that  can  be  good  law 
■which,  in  the  general  principle  set  up,  is 
auch  manifest  injustice ; and  at  the  same 
time  it  must  he  admitted  that  the  un- 
fortunate confusion  of  ideas  which  exists  at 
present  as  to  the  real  bearing  of  the  quantities 
on  the  conditions  of  a building  contract,  and 
the  real  position  and  responsibility  of  the 
quantity  surveyor,  is  brought  out  into  strong 
relief  by  the  result  of  this  case,  which  seems 


to  render  it  aU  the  more  desirable  that  the 
theory  of  the  quantities  and  of  the  quantity 
surveyor’s  responsibility  should  be  placed  on 
a more  simple  basis  of  practical  working. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  this  case  the  de- 
fence ■was  not  entered  into  either  on  the 
original  hearing  or  on  the  appeal,  the  Judges 
in  both  cases  non-suiting  the  plaintiffs  with- 
out considering  it  necessary  to  hear  the  de- 
fendant’s counsel.  "VVe  are  thus  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  actual  defence  which  might 
have  been  made  to  the  plaintiffs’  claim.  It 
was  hinted  in  one  of  the  letters  we  published 
that  the  defence  would  have  been  made  that 
the  defendant’s  quantities  were  not  incorrect 
at  all,  and  that  any  discrepancy  between  the 
amount  of  work  shown  therein  and  the 
amount  which  actually  had  to  be  done  by  the 
plaintiffs  arose  from  alterations  in  the  plans, 
or  in  the  course  of  buildiug,  after  the  quan- 
tities were  made  out.  If  this  ivere  so, 


It 

■would,  of  course,  have  been  a full  de- 
fence both  iu  law  and  justice;  and  Mr. 
Stone,  in  his  letter  to  us  on  the  28th 
January,  expressly  implied  that  he  had 
been  prepared  with  a full  defence  of  the 
case  on  its  merits.  Our  comments,  therefore; 
must  not  be  taken  to  imply  any  reflection  on 
Mr,  Stone,  whose  defence,  which  we  have  not 
had  before  us,  may  have  been  a perfectly  good 
oue  ill  every  sense.  But  as  the  judges  did  not 
decide  on  this  defence,  and  did  not  at  all  enter- 
tain the  question  as  to  whether  the  quantities 
were  really  correct  or  not,  we  may  set  this 
point  aside  as  far  as  our  argument  is  con- 
cerned. The  case  was  decided  on  other 
grounds,  which  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
report  on  p. 

The  defendant,  who  is  a quantity  surveyor, 
had  been  requested  (or  commissioned,  shall  we 
say  ?)  by  the  architect  for  a certain  huildin' 
to  take  out  the  quantities  from  his  drawings 
and  specifications,  of  course  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  tenders  on  the  basis  of  these 
.quantities.  The  law,  no  doubt,  may  say 
there  is  no  ‘of  course  ’ in  the  matter”  ; but 
practically  all  parties  know  well  enough 
for  what  purpose  the  quantities  are  required. 
The  plaintiffs  gave  a tender  which  was  cal- 
culated on  these  quantities,  and  we  presume 
this  ■^vas  accepted  and  that  they  entered  into 
contract  to  carry  out  the  work.  "VVe  have  no- 
where seen  this  stated  in  so  many  words,  hut 
we  may  assume  it  from  the  report  of  the  case. 
They  maintain  that  they  found  the  quantities 
were  materially  “short,”  and  did  not  represent 
the  work  they  had  to  perform,  and  declined  to 
discharge  the  balance  of  the  surveyor’s 


account  for  the  quantities  unless  he  gave 
them  an  undertaking  to  reimburse  them  for 
wliat  they  stood  to  lose  through  the  alleged 
deficieucy  in  his  quimtities.  Their  position  in 
acting  thus  was,  we  presume,  illegal  and 
irregular — or,  at  least,  it  had  no  legal  basis. 
They  eventually  sued  him  for  the  amount 
represented  by  the  deficieucy  in  his  quantities, 
and  he  replied  by  a counter-claim  for  the 
balance  of  his  accouat.  Now,  supposing,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  quantities  were 
actually  short  (nothing  to  the  contrary  having 
been  assumed  by  the  Court),  ■what  are  the 
grounds  on  ■which  it  was  decided  that  the 
plaintiff’s  appeal  must  even  in  that  case 
have  been  dismissed?  We  have,  of  course, 
intention  of  questioning  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  by  three  learned  judges ; 
we  do  not  profess  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  on  points  of  law  ; what  we  do  think 
is  that  ill  this  case  the  law,  or  its  learned  in- 
terpreters, did  not  properly  understand  the 
facts  before  them,  and  that  an  arbitrator  who 
was  an  expert  in  building  would  have  under- 
stood them.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  com- 
menced by  obser\'ing  that  no  such  action  as 
this  had  been  known  before  the  present  case ; 
in  other  words,  there  is  no  precedent ; and,  as 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  says  so,  we  presume 
there  is  not,  in  law.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher, 
however,  in  his  ■work  on  “ Quantities,”  cites  a 
case  (“  Scurgill  v.  Shoppee  and  another  ”)  in 
which  the  building-owner  sued  the  quantity 
surveyor  for  excessive  quantities,  by  which  he 
had  lost.  Mr.  Fletcher  says ; “ As  I was 
engaged  in  this  case  for  the  defendants  and 
they  were  successful,  I will  only  say  that  a 
very  careful  examination  of  the  drawings  and 
specifications  enabled  me  to  say  that  there  was 
no  just  cause  of  action  against  them.”  A-Ve 
gather,  therefore,  that  this  case  was  gained 
by  the  defendants  because  they  were  able 
to  maintain  the  accuracy  of  their  work,  not 
because  there  ■was  no  primd  facie  ground  of 
action.  It  would  appear  to  most  persons  that 
— in  logic,  if  not  iu  law — if  they  could  be 
sued  by  one  x><'i'rfy  to  the  contract  for  exces- 
sive quantities,  they  could  he  sued  by  the 
other  party  for  deficient  quantities.  AVe 
may  add  that  this  is  obviously  the  oxiinion  as 
to  the  justice  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  most  experienced  professional  men  of 
the  day  in  matters  of  practice,  Mr.  Arthur 
Cates,  who  says,  in  his  “ Surveyor’s  Deca- 
logue,” quoted,  with  his  permission,  by  Mr. 
Fletcher : — “ The  surveyor  is  liable  to  the 
builder  for  proved  inaccuracies  or  deficiencies 
in  the  quantities,  and  it  is  an  obligation  on. 
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him  to  prepare  his  quantities  •u'ith  the 
utmost  care  and  accuracy,  that  the  client 
may  not  suffer  by  excess,  or  the  buildiT  bv 
■want  therein.”  hlr.  Cates  does  not,  it  is  true, 
\indertake  to  say  that  the  suiTeyor  is  legally 
liable,  but  he  evidently  thinks  that  he  ought 
to  he  and  might  be ; and  that  again  is  the 
vie'w  "which  a professional  arbitrator  W'oiild 
probably  take  of  the  matter.  Professor 
Kerr,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  book, 
“ The  Consulting  Architect,”  says  (page  181), 
in  regard  to  tin-  question  of  quantities,  '‘The 
remedy  for  any  inaccuracies,  he”  [tlie  builder] 
“•w'illthen  be  told,  lies  in  his  right  to  claim 
damages  from  the  surveyor:  but.  the  unfair- 
ness of  this  in  practice  is  sho'n’n  by  the  fact 
that  such  damages  are  perhap.s  never  claimed.” 
Professor  Kerr  here  s])caks  as  if  there  were  a 
legal  right  to  claim  damages,  but  an  unfair- 
ness in  fact,  though  -u'e  confess  we  do  not  see 
where  the  unfairness  comes  in.  Mr.  Fletcher 
asserts  that  the  fear  of  such  actions  induces 
suiweyors  often  to  take  theirquantities  “full,” 
in  order  to  prevent  the  chance  of,  or  excuse 
for  an  action.  It  is  clear,  at  all  events, 
that  both  these  writers  believe  (or  did 
believe)  in  tlie  power  of  the  builder  to 
bring  an  action  against  the  surveyor  in 
such  a case.  However,  let  us  see  what  is 
the  first  point  in  the  legal  judgment.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  says : “ The  contract  as 
to  taking  out  the  quantities  was  made  bet'^%-een 
the  architect  and  the  quantity  survevor,  and 
not  -^vith  the  builders.”  If  this  is  the  law, 
the  sooner  an  agreement  is  come  to  between 
the  law  on  one  side  and  fact  and  practice 
on  the  other  side  the  better.  The  prac- 
tice is  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
architect,  in  commissioning  the  quantity 
surveyor,  acts  for  the  building  owner,  and 
that  the  building  owner  is  considered  to  be 
liable  to  the  surveyor  until  the  contract  is 
signed,  or  if  the  building  is  not  carried  out ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  contract  is  signed  the 
liability  to  the  suiweyor  lies  -with  the  builder; 
though,  of  course,  in  most  cases  the  payment 
really  comes  from  the  building  owner.  This 
arrangement  is  by  no  means  unfair  in 
itself  to  the  parties  concerned  ; but  we  can 
easily  understand  that  it  may  be  one  which 
the  law  cannot  take  cognisance  of : it  may 
■work  well  enough  in  fact,  but  it  is  cumber- 
some and  illogical  in  theory,  and  pre.sents 
difiicultie.s  and  anomalies  in  case  of  any  dispute 
arising.  So  far,  then,  the  law  has  reason  on 
its  side ; but  reason  does  not  seem  to  go  very 
far  in  its  company.  The  Judge  goes  oh, 
“The  surveyor  is  employed  to  takeout  the 
quantities  forthe  architect,  and  liandsthem  to 
him,  and  the  surveyor  has  no  control  over 
the  way  in  which  the  quantities  are  used.” 
This  may  be  tlie  strict  legal  aspect  of  the 
case,  where  the  architect  gives  the  commission 
to  the  surveyor  to  jjrepare  (piantities  : indeed, 
Mr.  Fletcher  distinctly  warns  the  architect 
that,  in  spite  of  custom,  it  is  safest  to  obtain 
the  client's  consent  to  commissioning  the 
quantity  surveyor,  otherwise  he  may  find 
him.self  personally  liable  for  the  surveyor’s 
charges.  Here  the  law  is  logical;  hut 'here 
again  an  arbitrator,  whose  hands  are  not  tied 
by  the  law  as  those  of  a Judge  are,  "u'ould 
award  in  quite  anotlier  sense,  lieeause  he  knows 
well  enough  that  the  qiuintitie.s  are  not  taken 
out  for  the  benefit  or  at  the  special  wish  of  the 
architect.  But  the  next  point  in  the  judgment 
is, to  our  illegal  mind,simj)lyastonislii’ng.  “Tlie 
quantities  may  not  be  used  at  all,  and  thexj  do 
not  amount  to  a representation  that  they  are 

true  tn  fact Tlie  quantity  .survevor  is 

not  bound  to  conclude  that  tlie  bill  of  q'uanti- 
ties  will  be  shown  to  any  one.”  Such  an 
opinion  appears  to  indicate  an  entire  ignorance 
of,  or  an  mnoriiig  of,  the  "whole  conditions 
under  wliicfi,  and  the  object  for  which,  bills 
of  quantities  are  made  out.  If  that  is  the 
only  vie'u-  the  law  can  talce  of  the  matter, 
we  can  only  say  that  it  is  no  better  than  a 
legal  quibble,  by  which  the  genuine  rights  of 
the  case  are  evaded.  In  regard  to  the  first 
portion  of  the  sentence,  every  quantitv  sur- 
veyor who  makes  out  quantities  from  an 
architect’s  drawings  knows  perfectly  i^’p11 
that  they  are  made  witli  a vic"^'  nf  enabling 
builders  to  tender  from  them;  and  if  he  is  not 
legally  bound  to  know,  he  is  morally  bound. 


It  is  impossible  to  understand  how  a Judge 
could  have  made  such  a remark  had  he  been 
aware  of  professional  custom  iu  the  matter 
on  which  he  was  deciding.  A professional 
arbitrator  would  not  have  listened  to  such  an 
argument  from  a party  in  a ca.se  for  a 
moment : he  ■would  regard  it,  indeed,  as 
little  better  than  sheer  impudence.  And 
what  are  we  to  say  to  the  further 
statement  of  the  learned’ Judge,  that  the  bill 
of  quantities  “does  not  amount  to  a repre- 
sentation that  they  are  true  in  fact.”  “Is 
that  the  law  Y ” as  Shylock  says.  And  if  so, 
is  it  common  justice:'  nay,  is  it  even  common 
sense  ? \\  hat  is  the  use  of  the  bills  of  quan- 

tities if  they  are  not  “true  in  fact?”  They 
are  professedly  a means  adopted  of  arriving 
more  accurately  at  facts  upon  -which  conside- 
rations of  payment  are  to  be  based,  and  which 
cannot  be  so  accurately  arrived  at  in  any 
other  way ; the  person  who  draws  thorn  up 
knows  that  tliey  are  to  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose ; and  yet  we  are  to  be  told  that  in  law'  the 
sending  out  of  such  a document  constitutes  no 
representation  that  it  is  accurate.  If  not,  it  is 
no  hotter  than  waste  paper;  indeed,  it  is 
■u’orse,  for  it  misleads  people  to  their  pecuniary 
loss.  M'itli  all  respect  to  so  learned  a Judge 
as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  we  find  it  some- 
what difficult  to  believe  that  in  this  ca.se  he 
can  really  have  correctly  interpreted  the  la'U'. 
If  he  has,  all  vse  can  say  is,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  law  ; and  that,  whatever  the  law  may 
be,  any  quantity  surveyor  who  does  not  mean 
his  quantities  as  “ a representation  that  they 
are  true  in  fact  ” is  a dishonest  man,  morally 
if  not  legally ; in  which  conclusion,  indeed, 
we  believe  eve^  quantity  surveyor  of  high 
standing  ■will  be  with  us. 

"What  seems  to  render  the  viev\'  of  the 
case  the  more  unjust  ns  against  those  v\'ho 
employ  quantity  surveyors,  is  the  fact  that 
although  the  builder  could  not  recover  from 
the  quantity  surveyor  for  inaccuracies  (assum- 
ing that  such  existed  in  this  case),  the  quantity 
surveyor  can  recover  his  fees  from  the  builder 
irrespective  (apparently)  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  quantities.  In  the  letter  which  Messrs. 
Priestley  iv  Gurney  addressed  to  us  on 
January  28,  they  observe  “tlie  judgment 
really  states  that  the  builder  is  responsible 
for  payment  of  surveyors’  fees,  while  the 
surveyor  is  in  no  way  responsible  to  him 
for  the  accuracy  of  his  quantities.”  That 
appears  to  be  the  exact  practical  effect  of  the 
judgment.  The  unfortunate  builder  is  to 
pay  for  quantities  "which  are  to  guide  him 
in  the  estimates,  upon  the  convetness  of 
•whicli  his  commercial  success  depends,  but  he 
is  to  have  no  security  that  he  gets  what  he 
pays  for,  and  no  remedy,  if  the  quantities 
should  prove  to  be  inaccurate,  against  the 
person  who  supplied  him,  because  the  latter 
made  no  representation  that  they  ‘were 
correct.”  "Would  the  learned  judges,  on  the 
sumo  principle,  rule  that  if  a man  bought  a 
loaf  of  bread,  and  found  that  it  was  adul- 
terated with  deleterious  ingi’edients  which 
rendered  it  unfit  to  eat,  the  purchaser  would 
have  no  remedy  against  the  seller,  because 
the  latter  “did  not  give  any  rejiresentation 
that  it  was  whole.some  bread?  In  most 
transactions  in  life  it  is  a.ssiimed  that 
when  a man  sells  an  article  ■u’hich 
otliers  require,  and  are  ready  to  pay 
for,  he  sells  them  what  they  "^s'ant,  and  not 
merely  .something  wliich  looks  like  it.  But 
in  the  case  of  quantities  he  may,  it  njipear.s, 
sell  something  which  is  so  different  from 
what  tlie  purchaser  pays  for  that  it  is  of  no 
use  at  all,  and  even  leads  to  direct  loss  to 
the  purchaser,  and  yet  the  latter  is  to  have  no 
remedy.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  some  of 
the  standard  works  on  quantities  must  he 
revised.  To  quote  again  from  Mr.  Fletcher  ; 
“ To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
who  pays  for  the  quantities  has  his  remedy 
against  him  who  prepared  them.  There  must 
iu  la'w  be  a payment  for  "^'ork  done  to  enable 
aperson  to  comjJain  of  that  "n'ork.  If,  therefore, 
the  successful  builder  pays  for  the  quantities 
and  they  are  short — he  is  7iot  likely  to  com- 
plain if  they  are  full — it  would  appear  he  has 
his  remedy,  nnle.ss  something  has  been  said  or 
written  to  exonerate  the  suiweyor  who  took 
out  the  quantities.”  Mr.  Fletcher  is  not  a 
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lawyer,  and,  of  course,  in  lnT\"  may  be  wrong  7 
and  the  fact  that  there  must  be  jiaymeut  for 
a work  to  entitle  any  one  to  make  a complaint 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  payment  iit 
all  cases  does  so  entitle  him,  but  it  certainly 
gives  ground  for  a strong  presumption  in  that 
direction,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  has  had  so  much 
to  do  with  Quantities  cases  that  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  he  hud  some  practical 
grounds  for  his  opinion  thus  given  in  a book, 
specially  prepared  as  a guide  to  quantity 
sur\'eying. 

t)f  course,  we  speak  -with  full  recollection 
of  the  celebrated  dictum  of  an  English  Judge, 
“ I am  not  sitting  here  to  administer  justice ; 
I am  sitting  to  administer  the  laiv'.”  Our 
contention  is  this:  First,  it  really  does  seem 
open  to  question  "U’hether  the  learned  Judges 
iu  this  case  have  not  been  led,  by  a miscon- 
ception of  the  facts  before  them,  into  a 
definition  of  the  law'  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  given,  as  we  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  laiv  can  really  mean  that  a 
man  is  entitled  to  receive  payment  for  a 
document,  the  ver\'  essence  of  which  lies 
in  its  accuracy,  if,  through  his  own  ia- 
capacitj'  or  inattention,  it  is  inaccurate. 
Secondly,  that  if  the  law  does  state  so, 
stops  should  be  taken  to  amend  it  in  the 
interests  of  common  justice ; and  that  it 
would  be  desirable  for  the  quantity  surveyors 
themselves,  in  their  own  interests,  and  for  the 
honour  of  their  profession,  to  make  it  plaini 
that  they,  at  all  events,  in  giving  out  quantities 
which  they  know  well  are  to  be  used  for  esti- 
mating, do  intend  to  represent  that  those 
quantities  are  correct,  and  to  abide  by  that 
understanding.  Thirdly,  that  if  parties  in 
such  disputes  would  appoint  a professional 
arbitrator  who  understands  the  subject,  they 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  get  substantial 
justice  all  round,  than  by  taking  the  case 
before  legal  authorities  who  do  not  under- 
stand its  real  merits. 


“REMNANTS  OF  OLD  ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE.” 

NDER  this  title  Mr.  T.  Locke 
"Worthington  has  added  another  to 
the  numerous  collection  of  hooks 
illustrative  of  ancient  architectural 
remains.*  As  long  as  they  are 
good,  and  do  not  too  much  repeat  each  other, 
there  cannot  be  too  many,  for  to  any  one  who 
takes  a real  interest  in  architecture,  wTiethc-r 
as  an  architect  or  as  an  amateur,  there  can  be 
no  more  delightful  possession  than  a library 
of  books  illustrative  of  ancient  architecture. 
The  best  among  them  form  at  once  examples  of 
tine  drawing,  and  often  of  picturesque  effect, 
records  of  the  work  of  past  ages,  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  work  of  the  future;  we  turn 
over  their  pages  lovingly,  and  find  in  them  a 
pure  enjoyment  of  architectural  desig'n  and 
architectural  historv'  whicli  is  a -welcome 
change  and  repose  from  the  prosaic  and  often 
irritating  accompaniments  inseparable  from 
the  actual  practice  of  architecture  as  a 
profession  of  the  present  day. 

ilr.  "Worthington’s  book  is  not  among  the 
illustrative  'W’orks  of  the  first  class  in  regard 
to  scale  and  execution,  nor  in  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  subjects  treated,  which  are 
somewhat  miscellaneous,  but  it  is  an  intef 
resting  and  picturesque  volume,  and  contains 
some  vcr\'  well-executed  dra-u'ings  ; and  there 
is  a certain  point  giveu  to  the  publication  in 
the  preface,  as  being  a kind  of  protest  in 
favour  of  doing  more  justice  to  the  architec- 
tural remains  of  one's  own  countrj'.  It  is 
true  that  many  persons  run  away  to  the 
Continent  to  look  at  and  dra-w'  architectural  ! 
remains  there,  who  have  paid  little  attention  i 
to  -work  in  England.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  , 
however,  that  English  architectural  remains  i 
have  not  received  their  fair  share  of  illustra-  • 
five  publication.  The  fact  is  that,  the  area  i 
being  limited  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Con-  • 
tiuent,  such  a large  proportion  of  the  English  1 
architectural  remains  have  been  measured,  , 


* Remnants  of  Old  English  Arehitertore ; thirty-fiTa  e 
Plates  of  Measured  and  Perspe<-tivo  Drawings.  By  T.  , 
Locke  Worthington,  A. R, I. B. A.  London:  Spragne  & Co*  , 
1SS8, 
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1 sketched,  and  otherwise  illustrated,  that  a 
majority  of  those  who  wish  to  produce  books 
of  architectural  illustration  go  abroad,  as 
having  the  better  chance  there  of  finding 
things  which  have  not  already  been  published. 
Nor  is  there  in  Mr.  Worthington’s  book  very 
much  that  has  not  been  illustrated,  and  illus- 
trated rather  often.  Some  of  the  books 
which  are  in  all  architectural  libraries  are, 
however,  now  out  of  ])rint  and  not  to  be  had, 
so  that  new  illustrations  fill  a gap  for  the 
younger  generation  of  collectors  of  works  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  Worthington  has  bestowed  the  fullest 
attention  in  his  work  to  the  remains  of  Wen- 
lock  Priory,  to  which  he  devotes  two  double- 
page  and  six  single-page  plates,  and  which  is 
very  completely  illustrated  by  measured  draw- 
ings, a large  collection  of  mouldings,  and 
occasional  perspective  sketches.  There  has 
been,  we  believe,  no  book  published  in  illus- 
tration of  Wenlock  Priory  since  the  essay  by 
Roberts  in  1862,  which  is  probably  not  in 
print  now.  The  remains  have,  however,  been 
a good  deal  measured  by  other  architects  or 
students  recently.  Mr.  Worthington  gives 
a complete  ground -plan  of  the  remains, 
shaded  differently  to  show  the  parts 
still  standing  to  any  height,  and  those 
of  which  the  foundations  alone  are  left, 
with  dotted  indications  of  piers  and  other 
portions  of  which  there  is  no  actual  trace 
left.  The  portions  standing  are  given  in 
measured  elevations,  with  a larger  - scale 
drawing  of  the  south  transept ; and  one 
example  is  given  (Plate  V.)  of  the  combina- 
tion of  geometrical  measured  drawing  with 
shadowed  effect,  of  which  the  French  archi- 
tects are  so  fond,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  showing  both  the  actual  lines 
and  pictorial  effect  of  a building.  This  is  an 
“ ink-photo  ” from  a shaded  section  of  the 
south  transept,  showing  the  interior  elevation 
of  the  end  wall.  We  have  selected  two  of 
the  Wenlock  Priory  plates  for  publication  as 
examples  of  the  work  in  the  book  {see  litho- 
graph illustrations) — one  of  them  containing  a 
number  of  detail  sketches,  with  a general 
view  of  the  remains  and  a measured  elevation 
of  the  Chapter-house  entrance  ; and  the  other 
giving  the  measured  drawings  of  the  interior 
waUs  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
Chapter -house.  The  Chapter -house  is  the 
only  portion  remaining  of  the  first  Norman 
building  (the  foundation  of  the  Priory  was 
before  the  Invasion),  and  the  interlacing  arch 
work  on  the  walls  is  a curious  and  rather 
unusual  example  of  the  application  of  this 
form  of  ornament  over  an  expanse  of  wall, 
instead  of  as  a mere  longitudinal  arcade.  The 
Chapter-house  had  the  three  arches  opening 
from  the  end  cloister,  usual  in  Norman  and 
Transitional  Chapter  - houses,  as  shown  in 
the  elevation  on  the  other  plate.  The 
view  given  in  the  middle  of  this  plate 
shows  in  the  distance  the  remains  of 
the  south  transept  and  the  Chapter-house 
entrance,  from  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave ; 
but  the  circular  base  of  a pier  in  the  fore- 
ground does  not  keep  its  place  quite  in  regard 
to  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  drawing;  it 
is  arawn  with  almost  as  much  delicacy  as  the 
more  distant  pier  on  the  right,  and  conse- 
quently looks  too  large  in  scale  in  the  draw- 
ing. This  sketch,  and  some  of  the  measured 
I elevations  of  Wenlock,  have  suffered  a little 
] from  reduction  to  too  small  a scale  in  photo- 
! graphing._ 

A detail  of  one  of  the  windows  and  some 
^ of  the  carving  from  Stone  Church  make  a 
( very  good  Plate  (IX.).  In  the  small  and  neat 
: perspective  drawing  of  part  of  Pershore 
1 Abbey  (XIII.)  the  effect  is  a little  too  hard, 
1 from  the  too-decisive  drawing  of  lines  at  the 
i external  and  re-entering  angles  of  buttresses, 
I &c. ; the  measured  drawings  are,  in  fact,  the 
: best  portion  of  the  work ; the  author’s  touch 
( and  feeling  in  perspective  drawing  will  bear 
j some  further  cultivation, — at  least  as  to  pen 
I drawing.  The  water-colour  drawings,  repro- 
I duced  in  ink-photo,  are  much  more  satisfactory 
: in  artistic  effect.  Among  them  are  a view  in  the 
; porch  of  Cartmell  Church,  Lancashire,  some 
I Btreet-scenesiuBristolandGloucester,andsome 
\ good  sketches  of  Stokesay  Castle,  done  in  line 
I and  touched  with  brush  shading.  “ Ilarvington 


Manor”  (Plate  XXr\^.),  another  of  the  ink- 
photos  from  a brush  drawing,  is  an  interest- 
ing example  of  a half-timber  house.  There 
are  a good  many  small  pen  sketches  of  old 
houses  from  various  towns,  which  are  well 
selected  and  interesting  as  illustrations,  but 
not  so  pleasing  as  drawings,  owing  to  their 
rather  scribbly  style  of  execution  and  lack  of 
effect. 

A very  good  ink-photo  drawing  is  given  of 
part  of  Chester  Cathedral,  from  the  cloister 
court;  but  when  the  author  describes  this  in 
the  text  as  a drawing  illustrative  of  the 
Rectilinear  style,”  is  he  fuUy  alive  to  the  fact 
that  almost  every  detail  in  this  view,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  is  modern  work  merely 
faced  on  to  the  original  walls  There  is  no 
indication  in  the  text  that  it  is  not  given  as 
old  work. 


NOTES. 

HE  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Bill  passed  the  third  reading  in 
the  House  of  Commons  last  week, 
amid  general  congratulations.  Mr. 
MundeUa,  in  appealing  to  the  House  not  to 
make  any  further  alteration  in  it,  described 
it  as  a good  and  workable  measure  : and  he  has 
since  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  the  best 
piece  of  work  that  has  been  done  for  the  last 
two  years.  Mr.  Bolton,  who  has  done  his 
best  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  railways 
during  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through  the 
Lower  House,  also  admitted  that  it  was  in  a 
better  condition  than  he  had  anticipated.  If  we 
may  judge  from  Mr.  Parkes’s  speech  at  the 
Great  Eastern  half-yearly  meeting,  on  Friday 
last,  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  companies 
with  regard  to  the  Bill  have  given  place  to  a 
complacent  resignation,  if  notsatisfaction.  The 
Great  Eastern  chairman  “ does  not  apprehend 
that  much  harm  will  accrue  from  it.” 
There  was  yet  one  more  attempt  to  get  some 
provision  imported  into  the  Bill  “protecting” 
the  interests  of  North-Eastern  ports.  Some 
lion,  members  look  upon  it  as  a certainty  that 
“ transit  ” traffic  between  the  northern 
ports  of  Germany  and  the  northern  ports  of 
America  (which  passes  across  this  country 
betw'oen  Hull  and  Livei'pool)  will  be  absolutely 
killed  by  the  clause  forbidding  preferential 
rates.  The  Government  do  not  believe  that 
this  danger  exists,  and,  after  a good  speech 
from  the  Attorney-General  explaining  their 
intention  with  regard  to  the  clause,  it  was 
allowed  to  stand  without  alteration. 


The  following  cities  and  towns  are  made 
Counties  by  the  new  Local  Government 
Bill,  to  each  of  which  we  have  added  its 
population  at  the  last  Census,  viz. : — 


Canterbury  .. 

Bootle 

Worcester  

Gloucester  

Chester  

LiccolQ  

Exeter 

...  21.704 
...  27,374 
...  33,956 
...  36,521 
...  36,794 
...  37,313 
...  37,665 
...  42.054 

Coventry 

...  42,111 

Dudley  

...  42,258 

Great  Yarmouth.  46,159 

Hastings 

...  46,252 

Barrow-in-Frness  47,100 

Wigan 

...  48,194 

Hanley  

...  48,361 

Devonport 

...  48,939 

York  

...  49,530 

Ipswich  

...  50,546 

Bath  

...  51,814 

Northampton 

...  51,881 

Bury  

...  52,213 

Middlesbro’ 

...  55.934 

West  Bromwich*.  56,295 

South  Shields 

...  56,875 

St.  Helen’s 

...  57,403 

Burnley  

...  58,751 

Walsall  

...  58,795 

Stockport  ...  . 

...  59,553 

Southampton.. 

...  60,051 

Swansea 

...  65,597 

Gateshead 

...  65,803 

Rochdale  68,866 

Halifax 73,630 

Plymouth 73,794 

Wolverhampton  75,766 

Croydon’*' 78,953 

Derby  81,168 

Huddersfield  ...  81,841 

Cardiff 82,761 

Birkenhead 84,006 

Norwich  87,842 

Preston 96,537 

Blackburn  104,014 

Bolton  105,414 

Brighton  107,546 

Oldham 111,343 

Sunderland  116,542 

Leicester  122.376 

Portsmouth 127,989 

West  Ham* 128,953 

Hull  154,240 

Newcastle 145,359 

Salford 176,235 

Bradford  183,032 

Nottingham 186,575 

Bristol  206,874 

Sheffield  284,508 

Leeds  309,119 

Manchester 341,414 

Birmingham  ...  400,774 
Liverpool 552,508 


* These  three  have  been  incorporated  as  boroughs  ainee 
the  date  of  the  last  Census.  The  population  above-named 
is  that  of  the  previous  Urban  Sanitary  District  in  each 
case. 
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I^ROM  the  Calcutta  correspondent  of  the 
Times  (July  30)  we  learn  that  the  last 
Simla  Gazette  contains  the  exposition  of  a 
policy  of  sanitation  reform,  progress  in  regard 
to  which  appears  to  have  been  checked 
hitherto,  as  every  one  who  knows  anything 
of  native  prejudices  would  easily  understand, 
as  much  from  the  ignorance  and  conservatism 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  as  from  want  of 
executive  agency.  In  fact,  we  may  take  it 
that  executive  sanitary  agencies  would  have 
been  practically  almost  inoperative  through 
the  impossibility  of  getting  people  to  under- 
stand or  obey  their  regulations.  It  seems  to  be 
now  thought,  by  those  who  know  the  country, 
that  pubhc  enlightenment  in  India  has  pro- 
gressed so  far  as  to  render  some  official  attempt 
at  sanitary  reform  possible.  We  gather  from 
the  brief  rtsu7m  of  the  Calcutta  corre- 
spondent that  it  is  proposed  that  urban  and 
rural  sanitary  districts  should  be  formed,  and 
that  a sanitary  hoard  should  be  established 
in  each  province,  through  which  the  local 
government  can  operate,  for  the  control  and 
supervision  of  all  sanitary  works.  The  com- 
missioner of  a district  would  also  be  an  e.t- 
officio  member  of  such  a board.  We  shall 
hope  to  hear  more  before  long  of  this  new 
departure  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  admini- 
stration. 

The  announcement  that  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company  had 
determined  to  still  further  accelerate  their 


morning  train  to  Edinburgh,  reducing  the 

journey  to  eight  and  a half  hours,  as  against  ■ ; 

the  oid  ten  hours,  has  (of  course)  been  : 

followed  by  the  announcement  of  a similar  . . , ' * j 

acceleration  in  the  Great  Northern  service  to  i j I 

Edinburgh,  which  is  to  be  reduced  by  this  , j 

company  to  eight  hours.  The  “ L.  N.  W.  R.”  J* 

undertakes  an  average  speed  of  forty-seven  " ' 

miles  an  hour,  the  “ G.  N.”  one  of  forty-nine  ' 

miles  an  hour.  Unless  stoppages  are  con-  \ ' 

siderably  reduced  in  number  or  in  the  time 

allowed,  which  is  not  very  likely,  these  I i 1 

figures,  of  course,  mean  a much  higher  I 

speed  over  the  road  than  the  nominal  j 

speed  above  named ; but  if  the  acceleration  i.s  j ' I ' 

judiciously  carried  out,  we  do  not  think  the  | 

nervous  traveller  need  be  under  any  alarm.  ‘ ' j 

The  acceleration,  if  it  is  to  be  made  by  actual  | 

increase  of  running  speed,  need  only  mean 

that  a speed  which  is  now  frequently  attained  • . • 

in  certain  parts  of  the  route  would  be  dis- 


tributed more  generally  over  the  whole  route, 
as  far  as  inclines  permit.  The  speed  of  the 
L.  & N.W.R.  Scotch  trains  is  often,  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  route,  very  mode- 
rate for  these  days  of  improved  locomotives 
and  roads,  and  would  bear  considerable 
addition  without  arriving  at  an  apparently 
dangerous  limit.  No  doubt  an  increased 
consumption  of  coal  will  be  required 
to  maintain  over  the  whole  route,  or 
over  a greater  length  of  it,  the  speed  daily 
attained  in  certain  portions,  and  the  drivers 
would  have  to  aim  at  climbing  gradients  at  a. 
higher  speed  than  before,  wnich  would  un- 
questionably mean  the  arrangement  of  “ coal 
premiums”  on  a fresh  basis.  There  may, 
however,  come  a period,  in  the  race  between 
the  two  railway  companies  as  to  who  shall  be 
fastest,  when  the  interference  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  be  desirable  ; for  if  the  limits  of 
safety  in  speed  are  not  yet  overpassed, 
there  is  great  temptation  to  overpass 
them  if  this  game  of  out-bidding  one 
another  in  speed  is  to  go  on  unchecked. 
The  Midland  Company,  which  has  been 
usually  considered  as  specially  enteiq)rising  in 
character,  has  not  joined  the  move  for 
acceleration  so  far.  Whether  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  character  of  certain  parts  of 
the  Midland  route  renders  any  great  accelera- 
tion of  speed  obviously  dangerous,  or  that  tlie 
Midland  Company  is  aiming  at  the  policy  of 
representing  theirs  as  a specially  safe  route 
in  which  no  racing  is  countenanced,  who  can 
say.^  If  the  other  two  companies  go  too  far 
in  their  racing  game,  the  “ safe  ” policy  may 
turn  out  a paying  one  in  the  long  run. 

^rilE  monument  to  Sir  Herbert  Stewart, 
J-  which  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Wolseley 
on  Friday  last  week,  but  which  we  found  thfs 
c 
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weelc  atjain  closed  iu  from  public  view  for 
some  further  working'  on  it,  is  a bronze  bas- 
relief,  in  very  low  relief,  forming  a broadband 
below  one  of  the  ■windows  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave.  The  bronze  follows  the  curve 
of  the  base  of  the  small  semidome,  but 
does  not  fill  the  whole  curve,  as  the  space 
at  either  end  ha.s  been  already  occupied 
by  two  bas-relief  panels  in  marble,  monu- 
mental carvings  which  have  been  there 
for  a good  many  years.  It  would  have 
been  more  in  keeping  with  architectural 
requirements  and  decorative  effect  if  the  new 
memorial  had  been  executed  in  marble  also, 
instead  of  inserting  a bronze  bas-relief  between 
two  marble  ones.  We  should  have  thought 
this  would  have  been  a point  Mr.  Penrose 
would  have  seen  to,  but  we  regret  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Penrose  is  little  consulted  on  matters 
on  which  his  advice  would  often  be  very 
valuable,  and  on  which  yve  should  have 
thought  it  came  within  the  responsibilities  of 
his  office  to  advise.  The  bronze,  designed  by 
Mr.  Boehm  and  executed  in  bronze  by  Mr. 
Baimard,  consists  of  three  panels,  the  centre 
one  containing  a bust  portrait  of  Sir 
Herbert  Stewart  in  a circular  medallion. 
Mr.  Boehm  has  been  trying  the  same 
kind  of  experiment  that  Mr.  Natorp  has  been 
t-rviuG'  with  Mr.  Browning's  portrait,  of  treating 
a full  face  in  very  low  relief.  We  cannot  say 
we  think  the  system  satisfactory.  Bas-relief 
in  low'  relief  is  better  suited  for  a profile 
portrait;  in  a front  face  it  is  impossible  to 
get  over  the  impression  of  the  face  having 
been  compressed.  The  rest  of  the  work  con- 
tains no  details  of  any  great  beauty  or  signi- 
ficance. The  monument  to  Gordon,  erected 
by  his  brother,  which  has  been  there  for  some 
time,  was  first  given  to  public  view  on  the 
same  occasion.  It  is  a bronze  recumbent 
figure  on  a pedestal,  in  sarcophagus  form, 
of  black  marble.  The  figure,  w'hich  is 
simple  and  dignified,  is  also,  we  believe, 
designed  by  Mr.  Boehm.  The  monument 
stands  in  front  of  the  window  recess, 
on  the  chord  of  its  apse,  or  nearly  so.  The 
inscriptions  are  on  brass  affixed  to  the 
black  marble,  with  good  decorative  effect, 
and  the  whole  monument  is  in  good  taste,  the 
peaceful  expression  and  attitude  of  the  figure 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  troubled  life 
of  the  hero  it  commemorates.  On  other  than 
artistic  grounds,  at  least,  this  corner  of  the 
cathedral  should  be  dear  to  all  high-minded 
Englishmen.  The  following  is  the  inscription 
on  the  brass  plate  on  the  side  of  the  monument 
facing  the  nave : — 

“ To  Major-Genoral  Charles  George  Gordon,  C.B., 
who  at  all  times  and  everywhere  gave  his  strength 
to  the  weak,  his  substance  to  the  poor,  bis  sympathy 
to  the  suCfering,  his  heart  to  God.  Bom  at  Wool- 
wich, 28th  of  January,  1833,  slain  at  Khartoum, 
26th  of  January,  1885.  He  saved  an  Empire  by  his 
warlike  genius,  he  ruled  vast  provinces  with  justice, 
wisdom,  and  power,  and  lastly,  obedient  to  his 
t8ovoreigu’s  command,  he  died  in  the  heroic  attempt 
to  save  men,  women,  and  children  from  imminent 
and  deadly  peril.  ‘Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a man  lay  down  bis  life  for  his  friends.’  ” 


C(  lls'CIIRRENTLY  with  the  thorough  re- 
pair of  Crowland  Abbey*  we  read  that  it 
is  found  necessary  to  begin  a restoration  of 
the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Thomey.  This 
anciH’ut  minster  stand.s  upon  an  elevation  of 
the  1 Irift  and  Lower  Green  Sand  by  the  Morris 
and  Fish  Fens  in  the  north-western  corner  of 
the  Lsle  of  Ely,  Thorn-eye,  like  to  El-eye, 
lay  near  to  the  Roman  stations  at  Burobrovis, 
(Galstor,  on  the  None),  and  Camboritum 
(Cumbridge),  in  a district  which  had  been 
held  by  the  Iceni,  whose  capital  was  at 
iS^orwich,  and  wh«3e  war-path  the  Icknield- 
wav.  The  Romans  having  departed,  the 
Britons  made  good  their  stand  here  until  dis- 
pos,>essed  by  the  Gyrwas  from  Engleland : 
circa.  •).50  a.d.  The  Gyrwas  remained  in  the 
Fen^;  thotr  kindred  tribe,  the  Lindiswaras, 
settled  in  the  Wolds  of  Lincoln.  Uffa,  over- 
lord  nf  East  Euglia,  took  up  his  residence  in, 
and  fortified  Norwich  (571-8);  and  there 
Anna,  with  others  his  successors,  kept  court. 
About  the  time  of  the  death  of  Tundborcht, 

• See  the  Suilder,  June  23rd,  1393, 


Earl  of  the  South-Gyrwas,  whose  wddow, 
..-■Ethelthrvth,  daughter  to  Anna,  founded 
(6711)  the  convent  at  Ely,  a retreat  for 
anchorites  was  established  in  Thorn-eye, 
hence  also  kno^-n  as  Ankeridge.  This  was 
done  by  Saxulph,  first  abbot  of  Medeham- 
stede  (Peterborough),  with  the  aid  of  Wulf- 
here.  Lord  of  Mercia,  and  brother  to  Peadha, 
who  is  reputed  to  have  founded  that  monastery. 
The  anchorites  were  dispersed,  and  their 
settlement  was  burned,  by  the  Danes.  About 
one  hundred  years  later,  /Ethelwold,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  refounded  Ely  and  Tliorney 
as  well.  The  latter  he  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  for  monks  Benedictine  (972), 
whereof  the  abbots  in  course  of  time  attained 
to  high  eminence,  and  sat  in  Parliament.  It , 
was  to  these  fens  that  Morkere,  Earl  of 
Northumbria,  repaired  to  join  Hereward  the 
Wake  in  his  final  resistance  against  the  Con- 
queror, when  the  last  hope  of  England  died 
with  the  surrender  of  Ely  (1071).  King 
John  granted  the  patronage  of  Thomey  to 
Eustace,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  his  successors. 
At  the  Dissolution  its  yearly  revenues 
amounted  to  41H.  12s.  lid.,  according 
to  Dugdale  ; Speed  estimates  them  as 
508/.  12s.  5d.  Most  of  this  property,  to- 
gether with  the  monastery  site,  was  given  in 
3 Edward  VI.  to  John,  first  Earl  of  Bedford. 
The  Russells,  who  formerly  lived  at  Thomey, 
continued  the  monks'  good  work,  as  eulogised 
by  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  draining  and 
cultivating  their  low-lying  lauds.  This  enter- 
prise, wherein  Cornelius  Vermuyden  played 
his  share,  is  commemorated  by  the  name  of 
the  great  “ Bedford  Level.”  The  minster  had 
been  rebuilt  in  1128;  in  1638  the  nave  was 
converted  to  parochial  uses  ; and  about  forty-  ^ 
seven  years  ago  the  church  was  enlarged, 
after  Mr.  Blore’s  designs,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  in  whose  honour  the 
tenantry  subscribed  for  a fine  organ.  Many 
of  the  parishioners  are  descended  from 
Walloon  and  French  emigres,  and  a register 
was  kept,  for  a while,  in  the  French  tongue. 
With  Thomey  may  be  compared  a parish  of 
that  name  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  hamlet  by 
Langport  in  Somerset,  and  the  ancient 
designation  of  the  site  of  West  Minster. 


The  recent  presentation  of  the  Gold  Medal 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  to 
Herr  Hansen  seems  to  have  been  much  appre- 
ciated both  in  his  native  country,  Denmark, 
and  in  Vienna,  of  which  city  Herr  nau.sen  is 
now  practically  a citizen.  The  Viennese 
architects  gave  the  recipient  of  the  English 
gold  modal  a banquet  in  honour  of  the  event- 


A QUESTION  by  Lord  Meath,  in  the 
House  of  Lords  last  Monday  night, 
elicited  from  Lord  Henniker  the  information 
that  a sum  of  money  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  by  an  anonymous 
donor  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  tempo- 
rarily as  a garden  the  waste  wilderness  to  the 
west  of  the  Law  Courts,  which  ought  to  have 
been  so  laid  out  long  ago.  By  “ temporarily  ” 
we  mean  until  the  ground  may  be  required 
for  the  extension  of  the  Law  Courts,  when, 
of  course,  the  garden  would  have  to  be  dis- 
established, partly  or  entirely ; but  it  may 
very  likely  he  many  years  before  this  neces- 
sity arises,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  we 
are  not  to  have  the  ground  left  in  its  present 
unsightly  state  for  all  that  time.  Tim  tlianks 
of  the  public  are  due  to  the  anonymous  donor 
whose  Liberality  has  induced  the  Government 
to  do  at  last  at  private  cost  what  they  ought 
to  have  done  themselves  long  ago.'  It  is 
gratifying  to  add,  considering  the  indifference, 
and  even  contempt,  with  which  architecturai 
assistance  in  the  matter  of  laying  out  or 
beautifying  London  is  usually  regarded  hv 
the  Government,  that  in  this  case  the  ground 
is  to  be  laid  out  “ in  accordance  with  a plan 
prepared  by  Mr.  Street,  the  architect  of  the 
Law  Courts,”  though  it  does  not  clearly 
appear,  from  this  statement,  whether  we  are 
to  understand  that  it  was  the  late  'Mr.  Street 
who  lel't  a plan  for  laying  out  the  grounds, 
or  the  present  Mr.  Street  who  has  specially 
prepared  one. 


The  first  fire  inquest  under  the  Act  which 
was  passed  this  session  was  held  last  week, 
but  the  jury  -were  unable  to  arrive  at  a con- 
clusion as  to  the  cause  of  the  fire.  This  is  a 
very  frequent  result,  as  we  all  know,  of  the 
deliberations  of  a jury ; and  though  it  is  satis- 
factory that  some  special  machinery  now 
exists  to  inquire  into  London  fires  at  which 
life  has  not  been  lost,  yet  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  jury  is  either  necessary  or 
desirable.  The  inquiries  into  shipping  casual- 
ties, as  well  as  into  mining  disasters,  are 
always  held  by  inspector,  wreck  commis- 
sioner, or  magistrate.  Very  beneficial  results 
have  followed  from  these  inquiries,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  fire 
inquests  will  have  any  practical  result,  unless 
they  are  conducted  on  lines  similar  to  those 
of  inquiries  into  casualties  at  sea. 

Preference  to  our  recent  article  on  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe’s  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  Dr.  Duprl  sends  us  some  corre- 
spondence dated  five  years  back  between  him- 
self and  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  and  Dr.  Dibdin, 
showing  that  he  had  at  that  date  strongly  urged 
the  expedient  of  mechanically  aerating  the 
sewage  “ between  the  pumping-station  andthe 
reservoirs,  and  perhaps  again  between  the 
reservoirs  and  the  river.”  We  have  not  space 
to  print  the  letters,  but  as  Dr.  Dupr^  wishes 
to  have  it  known  that  this  expedient  was 
strongly  and  repeatedly  urged  by  him  on 
both  the  Engineer  and  the  Chemist  of  the 
Board  some  years  ago,  we  willingly  testify 
that  the  letters  he  has  placed  in  our  hands 
bear  out  this  claim.  Dr.  Duprfi,  however, 
appears  to  have  contemplated  aeration  in 
conjunction  with  chemical  treatment,  not  in 
entire  substitution  for  it. 


The  Indian  Engineer  for  July  4 commences 
an  account  (to  be  continued  in  another 
number)  of  a series  of  tests  applied  to  the 
Hooghly  Jubilee  Railway  Bridge  to  account 
for  some  movements  which  it  evinced  when 
trains  passed  over  it.  The  account  is  a long 
one,  and  is  illustrated  by  a number  of  diagrams 
shewing  the  resulting  strains  and  displace- 
ments w'heu  the  bridge  was  loaded  at  one  end. 
The  bridge  is  a double  cantilever,  with  two 
piers  under  the  centre  portion. 

IT  is  ■well  known  that  the  officials  of  the 
Post-office  invariably  interpret  their  in- 
structions as  to  surcharges  in  a strictly  literal 
manner.  A point  which  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  annoyance  is  the  surcharging 
upou  postcards  the  original  address  on  which 
has  been  altered.  In  accordance  with  the 
regulation  under  which  all  writing  besides 
the  (actual)  address  is  excluded  from  the 
stamped  side,  persons  who  have  corrected  an 
inadvertent  error  in  the  name  of  a street 
have  thereby  subjected  the  receiver  to  a 
penalty.  A case  of  this  nature,  in  which  the 
pound  of  flesh  was  exacted  after  a strong 
protest,  has  led  to  the  .subject  being  recon- 
sidered by  the  Postmaster-General,  who  has 
now  instructed  postmasters  that,  for  the 
future,  a postcard  need  not  be  charged  for 
any  alteration  which  is  evidently  a mere 
amendment  of  the  address,  it  being  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  card  had  not 
been  previously  used.  This  is  satis- 
factory ; ' for,  although  it  may  appear 
a very  trifling  matter,  friction  between  the 
public  and  public  servants  is  often  productive 
of  an  amount  of  irritation  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  involved,  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  occasion  for  such 
unpleasantness  should,  if  practicable,  be  re- 
moved. The  absurd  and  vexations  manner  in 
which  this  regulation  about  postcards  used  to 
be  enforced  was  admirably  illustrated  in  one 
case  that  came  under  our  notice,  where-  a post- 
card w'as  sent  to  make  an  appointment  for  ten 
in  the  morning,  and  the  word  “Immediate” 
written  on  the  top,  in  order  that  the  card 
might  be  immediately  sent  on  if  the  receiver 
had  left  the  house  before  it  arrived.  At 
two  p.m.  the  card,  making  an  appointment 
for  four  hours  previously,  was  sent  back  to 
the  writer  with  the  announcemeutthatit  could 
not  be  delivered  without  an  extra  fee,  because 
“ Immediate  ” tvas  no  part  of  the  address. 
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The  Bur.stciw  Park  estate,  Surrey,  will  be 
offered  for  sale  at  the  Mart  on  the  29th 
inst.  This  property,  of  nearly  800  acres,  lies 
under  the  Nutfield  hills,  on  the  borders  of 
Sussex,  two  miles  and  a-half  south-east  of 
Ilorley,  and  seven  miles  distant  from  Keigate. 
‘The  sale  will  include  the  old  manor-house, 
W'ith  its  farm-buildings,  and  the  Stonehouse 
farm,  with  its  cottages,  &c.,  as  also  some 
eeparate  lots  —about  100  acres  in  all — of 
-enclosures,  houses  and  gardens  in  the  imtpe- 
•diate  neig-libourhood,  and  the  Burstow  Hunt 
'kennels.  The  parish  of  Burstow  extends  over 
4,760  acres,  and  w'as  formerly  a “ peculiar  ” of 
the  province  of  Canterbury. 


At  the  sitting  of  the  Board  of  Works  Com- 
mission on  Tuesday,  Sir  .T.  Bazalgette, 
who  was  recalled  and  asked  some  questions 
«s  to  the  work  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
^appears  (if  his  answers  are  correctly  reported) 
"to  have  adopted  a rather  easy  idea  as  to  an 
•engineer’s  responsibilities  in  looking  after  an 
important  piece  of  work.  The  question  was 
whether  or  not  mere  rubbish  had  been  used 
;as  part  of  the  filling  for  the  Embankment : — 
“Are  you  aware  that  people  paid  the  contractor 
for  being  allowed  to  deposit  rubbish  there  ?— Iknow 
'nothing  of  that ; but,  speaking  from  recollection,  I 
believe  there  were  a few  cartloads  paid  for.  Others 
oame  from  a distance,  where  the  contractor  paid 
■for  them.  Of  course,  that  was  a matter  I had 
mothing  to  do  with.  The  specification  showed  that 
part  of  the  filling-in  was  to  come  from  the  land  and 
part  from  the  river  Thames. 

Sometimes  considerable  sums  are  paid  forpermis- 
-•aion  to  deposit  rubbish  ? — It  depends  on  the  custance 
that  it  has  to  be  carried.  It  is  a matter  as  to 
which  I,  as  engineer,  shoold  not  interfere  in  the 
■least.” 

That  tbe  work,  as  completed,  has  been  .satis- 
factory no  one  contests,  but  does  Sir  J.  Bazal- 
,gette  mean  to  affirm  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
,great  operation  of  embanking  for  a permanent 
roadway,  it  is  no  part  of  tbe  engineer’s  duty 
to  know  what  sort  of  stuff  is  being  used  for 
tbe  filling,  or  to  interfere  to  prevent  tbe  use 
of  unsuitable  material  ? And  is  that  tbe 
view  of  tbe  engineering  profession  generally  ? 
"Tbat  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  did  not  consider  tbe 
aise  of  ordinary  “rubbish  ” filling  satisfactory 
as  obvious  from  bis  insisting  on  tbe  fact  that 
only  a few  cartloads”  were  used.  How, 
then,  is  it  a matter  “ in  which,  as  an  engineer, 
Ee  would  not  interfere  in  the  least  ? ” 

The  death  of  Mr.  Frank  IIoll,  at  tbe  early 
age  of  43,  leaves  a sad  gap  in  tbe  ranks 
of  our  foremost  portrait-painters.  Mr.  Holl’s 
portraits  were,  no  doubt,  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  mannered,  chiefly  in  respect  to  a 
pecubar  trick  of  lighting  which  nearly  always 
Tecurred  in  them,  and  it  may  be  that  the  place 
they  will  take  in  tbe  art  has  been  rather  over- 
estimated by  some  of  those  who  were  naturally 
carried  away  by  the  force  and  brilliancy  of 
expression  and  effect  which  characterised 
nearly  aU  Mr.  Holl’s  portraits.  If  they  were 
not  in  the  first  rarilj  of  portrait-painting, 
however,  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  second 
Tanli,  and  every  year  seemed  to  add  to  the 
artist’s  best  qualities  and  diminish  his  man- 
nerism. The  amount  of  good  work  which  he 
has  produced  in  so  short  a life  says  every- 
thing for  his  energy  and  power  of  ready 
insight  into  the  problem  of  portrait-painting. 

The  proposed  visit  of  the  Architectural 
Association  to  Professor  Herkomer’s 
house  and  schools  at  Bushey,  which  was 
announced  in  our  list  of  meetings  as  for 
Saturday  last,  had  to  he  given  up  on  account 
•of  the  sudden  death  of  Professor  Ilerkomer's 
father.  Many  who  knew  the  deceased  per- 
sonally, and  others  who  knew  him  by  repute, 
will  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  a man  of 
noble  and  independent  character,  who  was 
much  respected.  Mr.  Herkomer  was  a wood- 
carver,  working  with  his  own  hands,  and 
taking  a pride  in  his  craft,  and  an  interest  in 
many  things  beyond.  His  portrait,  painted  ' 
"by  his  son,  has  been  recently  exhibited  in  tbe 
New  Gallery”  exhibition. 

^11 E first  number  of  Artistic  Japan,  pub- 
lished  in  May,*  and  announced  as  “ a 

* Sampson  Low  & Co.  i 


monthly  illustrated  journal,”  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  followed  up  by  any  publication 
in  June  or  July.  Whether  this  is  only  a tem- 
porary delay  or  an  admission  of  failure  we 
know  not.  Tbe  first  number  contains  illus- 
trations of  various  very  pretty  bits  of 
Japanese  diaper  design,  not  differing  much 
in  character  from  a great  many  more  of  such 
designs  with  which  we  have  been  familiarised 
of  late  years,  and  it  includes  a beautiful 
chromo-lithograph  reproduction  of  a sheet  of 
highly-tinted  bird  studies,  of  the  class  of 
which  many  fine  examples  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum — a branch  of 
work  which  shows  the  Japanese  artist  at  his 
very  best.  The  same  number  contains  things 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  uncritical  spirit 
in  which  all  things  Japanese  can  be  swallowed 
wholesale  by  those  who  have  trained  them- 
selves up  in  this  direction.  There  is  a 
chromo-lithograph  of  a landscape  or  sea-coast 
view,  for  example,  which,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  European  landscape  painting,  is 
simply  childish,  and  nothing  better  than  a 
tea-tray  painting.  And  this  is  to  be  called 
“ art,”  forsooth,  because  it  is  done  by  a 
Japanese ! 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  National  Fete,  which  is  the  pretext  every 
year  for  a distribution  of  crosses  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  has  this  year  specially  favoured 
architects.  Among  the  names  of  tbe  newly 
“ d4cor6s,”  published  in  tbe  Journal  Officiel  of 
July  14,  are  those  of  M.  Laloux,  the  young 
architect  who  exhibited,  in  1885,  such  an  in- 
teresting restoration  of  the  Altis  of  Olympia  ; 
M.  Boileau,  the  architect  of  the  Gambetta  monu- 
ment ; M.  de  la  Roque,  diocesan  architect  of 
Beauvais  and  Nevers,  and  for  sbcteen  years 
Professor  at  the  Ecole  National  des  Arts 
Decoratifs ; and  M.  Gallois,  architect  of  the 
“ Assistance  Publique  de  Paris  ” and  of  the 
“ Mont  de  Piet6.”  One  cannot  but  felicitate  M. 
Lockroy  on  having  paid  a little  more  attention 
to  artists  than  is  usual  in  these  official  lists  of 
honours. 

As  has  been  recorded  in  the  daily  papers,  the 
Government  took  the  opportunity  of  the  annual 
fete  to  invite  the  Maires  of  all  the  principal  towns 
of  France  to  a great  banquet  in  the  gallery  of 
tbe  “Expositions  Diverses  ” of  the  E.xhibition 
buildings,  at  which  3,000  persons  were  seated. 
Without  going  into  the  details  of  this  gigantic 
reception,  we  may  mention  the  fine  effect  of  the 
great  nave  adorned  with  quantities  of  foliage 
and  splendid  Gobelins  tapestries,  and  illu- 
mioated  by  electric  light.  Thanks  to  the  care 
and  zeal  of  M.  Alphand,  the  affair  was  a com- 
plete success. 

In  connexion  with  the  Exhibition  a large 
wharf  is  being  constructed  on  the  river  bank, 
above  and  below  the  Pont  de  J6na,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  about  five  months,  and  which  is  to 
form  a landing-place  for  objects  or  products 
intended  for  tbe  Exhibition.  In  the  midst  of 
the  river  also,  at  the  extremity  of  the  He  de 
Crenelle,  a great  pedestal  is  being  built  to 
receive  the  statue  of  Liberty  presented  by  the 
American  colony  in  Paris,  a bronze  statue  which 
is  a replica  of  the  one  at  New  York.  The 
statue  will  stand  eleven  metres  in  height, 
and  the  cost  of  the  pedestal  will  be  about 
78,000  francs. 

In  reference  to  the  Exhibition,  it  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  the  Government  intend  to 
appoint,  to  take  part  in  the  International 
Congress  of  Architecture  in  1889,  a certain 
number  of  French  architects  as  national  repre- 
sentatives. Among  the  most  prominent  are 
MM.  Bailey,  BceswiJwald,  Chipiez,  C6sar  Daly, 
Daumet,  Chas.  Gamier,  Hermant,  Chas.  Lucas, 
E.  Monnier,  A.  Normand,  SSdille,  and  Paul 
Wallon.  M.  Antonin  Proust  has  been  named 
Special  Commissioner  of  the  Fine  Art  Section 
of  the  Exhibition. 

The  jury  have  given  their  award  in  the  second 
competition  for  the  decorative  painting  of 
suburban  Maiiies  of  Arcueil-Cachan  and  Nogent- 
sur-Marne.  When  the  first  competition  was 
decided,  three  months  ago,  three  artists  were 
selected  to  compete  finally  for  each  of  the 
Duildiogs,  MM.  Baudouin,  Bramtot.  and  Vimont 
for  Arcueil,  and  MM.  Debon,  L6enhardt.  and 
Ary  Renan  for  Nogent.  The  second  trial  has 
been  a failure  for  the  three  last-named  artists, 
who  have  sent  in  very  feeble  works,  and  tbe 
premium  has  not  been  awarded.  Tbe  result  of 
the  Arcueil  competition  is  not  very  much 
better ; but  the  jury  have,  nevertheless,  decided  ’ 


in  favour  of  M.  Baudouin,  whose  work  is  a 
reminiscence  of  the  manner  of  M.  Puvis  de 
Cbavannes,  but  without  the  fine  effect  of  light 
and  breadth  and  simplicity  of  composition 
which  distinguish  the  works  of  bis  model. 

There  is  to  be  another  painting  competition 
shortly  for  the  decoration  of  the  Mairie  of  the 
14th  Arrondissement,  the  enlargement  of  which 
by  M.  Auburtin  is  nearly  completed,  and  a com- 
petition in  sculptural  and  architectural  design 
is  also  to  be  shortly  held,  with  the  view  of 
evolving  a monument  to  tbe  memory  of  Danton. 
The  effigy  of  this  melancholy  hero  of  a day  of 
violence  is  to  take  the  place  of  tbe  statue  to 
Broca,  near  the  Faculte  de  M6decine,  and  60,000 
francs  have  been  voted  for  this  somewhat  un- 
seasonable memorial. 

The  Municipal  Council,  on  the  other  band, 
have  decided  to  accept  tbe  offer  of  Dr.  Evans, 
an  American,  to  erect  at  his  ovm  cost  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Lafayette.  Tbe  site  is 
already  chosen,  but  tbe  work  itself  is  still  to  be 
designed.  According  to  report,  an  old  statue 
by  Clesinger  is  to  be  adapted  to  this  new 
destinatioB,  with  a benevolent  intention  of 
benefiting  the  present  representatives  of  the 
artist.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  rather  a poor  scheme, 
and  the  statues  of  Hoebe  and  Marceau,  also  by 
Clesinger,  which  have  long  faced  tbe  weather  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  are  not  of  such  excellence 
as  to  make  one  desirous  to  see  Clesinger 's  work 
further  illustrated. 

After  many  years  the  Carnavalet  Museum  is 
at  last  completed.  A new  building,  designed 
by  M.  Bouvard,  now  flanks  the  Rue  de  Francs- 
Bourgeois,  and  encloses  the  “Arcde  Nazareth,” 
that  fine  specimen  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance 
of  which  wc  have  before  spoken,  and  which 
will  be  fenced  in  by  a -wrought-iron  grille.  This 
gallery,  intended  for  old  pictures  illustrating 
the  history  of  Paris,  wiU  be  a useful  comple- 
ment to  collections  of  other  antiquities  in  tbe 
Carnavalet,  which  are  quite  distinct  in  cha- 
racter from  those  of  the  Mus6e  d’Auteuil.  The 
latter  embraces  the  modern  collections ; those 
of  Carnavalet  illustrate  the  history  of  the  past. 

The  engineers  of  the  Municipality  are  push- 
ing on  -vigorously  the  iron  viaduct  which  is  to 
cross  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre  to  prolong 
the  Rue  Caulaincourt  to  the  Boulevard  Clieby. 
This  carrying  of  a road  across  a burial-ground 
has  caused  some  outcry  at  it  as  a profanation 
of  the  resting-places  of  the  dead,  especially  in 
a city  where  what  may  be  termed  the  “ Culte 
des  Morts " is  carried  to  excess ; but  the  Ad- 
ministration has  taken  every  pains  to  avoid  all 
actual  disturbance  of  graves  or  monuments. 
The  viaduct  will  be  furnished  on  each  side  with 
very  high  bulwarks  of  iron  standards  and  cross- 
heads,  filled  in  with  an  iron  trellis  so  close  as 
to  prevent  either  climbing  over  or  the  throwing 
of  stones  through  it,  -which  might  injure  the 
monuments." 

We  are  also  to  have  soon  a rope  traction 
railway  from  the  Place  de  la  Republique  to  the 
heights  of  BeReville.  This  work,  which  will 
cost  about  a million  francs,  is  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Municipality.  If  this  experiment  succeeds, 
a second  similar  railway  is  to  be  made  to  the 
heights  of  Montmartre. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  City  Govern- 
ment of  Paris  shows  a thoughtfulness  for 
public  good,  and  a spirit  of  initiative,  which  we 
do  not  find  in  connexion  with  work  done  under 
State  control.  This  is  exhibited  not  only  in 
practical  improvements,  such  as  we  have  just 
alluded  to,  but  in  work  for  the  intellectual  ad- 
vancement of  the  people,  as  in  connexion  with 
the  important  work  of  artistic  instruction.  In 
the  State  LyeSes,  the  pupils  have  only  two 
drawing  lessons  a week,  or  a total  of  eight  hours 
per  month,  which  is  quite  insufficient  for  any 
practical  result.  The  course  of  instruction, 
too,  is  only  optional,  and  can  be  dispensed  -with 
on  a simple  attestation  of  the  parents.  Music 
and  singing  are  taught  in  the  State  schools 
as  extras  only,  and  on  payment  of  a special 
fee  over  and  above  the  already  heavy  school 
expenses. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  primary  and  free 
schools  of  Paris,  the  teaching  of  singing,  draw- 
ing, and  modelling  is  obligatory,  and  gi-ven  by 
certificated  professors,  selected  by  competitive 
examination,  and  subject  to  the  constant  con- 
trol of  inspectors. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  some  detaik  on 
this  subject,  which  will  show  the  progress  made 
in  Paris,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  VioUet-le- 
Duc  and  of  M.  Greard,  Rector  of  the  Academy, 
in  the  popular  instruction  in  drawing,  -which 
commences  from  the  Ecole  Maternelle— where 
it  precedes  even  the  teadhing  of  -writing,  and 
ig  continued  in  the  primary  elementary  schools 
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for  boys  and  girls,  and  is  carried  on  from  the 
round  in  the  superior  elementary  schools,  where 
four  hours  a week  are  devoted  to  it.  In  these 
latter  schools  the  course  includes  drawing  from 
the  round,  geometrical  drawing,  and  archi- 
tectural drawing.  Lastly,  special  classes  for 
drawing  and  modelling  are  open  every  evening 
from  8 to  10,  in  a certain  number  of  the 
" Ecules  Communales,”  for  young  apprentices 
and  for  adults.  The  teaching  of  adults  includes 
geometrical  di-awing,  mechanical  drawing,  ar- 
chitectural drawing,  stereotomy,  and  water- 
colour drawing.  The  number  of  these  classes 
now  organised  is  63,  and  they  are  attended  by 
about  4,000  pupils. 

In  order  to  afford  to  girls  and  young  women 
who  are  in  training  for  industrial  or  artistic  occu- 
pations a complete  instruction  in  drawing,  the 
municipality  subsidises  a certain  number  of  free 
schools  of  drawing  for  women.  There  are  four- 
teen of  these  schools.  This  is  not  all ; to  mark 
further  the  interest  which  they  take  in  tliis 
class  of  instruction,  the  city  authorities  organise 
an  annual  competition  between  all  the  pupils  of 
the  primary  elementary  schools,  with  prizes  of 
books,  &c. ; and  other  annual  competitions  take 
place  between  the  pupils  of  the  subsidised 
schools  and  of  the  evening  classes.  The  prizes 
for  these  are  books,  medals,  or  money  for 
travelling  expen.ses  (•*  bourses  de  voyage  ”). 
enabling  those  who  show  special  ability  to 
make  a tour  for  study  in  France  or  abroad. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  organise  an  instruction 
in  the  practical  application  of  drawing,  there 
have  been  established  a few  years  .since  two 
new  schools — one  a preparatory  school  in  the 
preparation  of  ilrawings  for  special  objects,  the 
other  for  the  application  of  drawing  to  a certain 
number  of  industries. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  schools,  situated  in 
Rue  Ste.  Elizabeth,  and  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Jobb6  Duval,  the  painter,  the  instruction 
includes  applied  mathematics,  drawing  from 
the  round  and  from  the  life,  sculpture  <and 
decorative  painting,  architectural  drawing,  the 
composition  of  ornament,  and  the  study  of  art 
history.  The  second  school,  in  the  Rue  des 
Petits  Hotels,  is  a kind  of  complement  of  the 
first.  It  includes  three  ateliers,  one  for  ceramic 
art,  one  for  engraving,  and  one  for  designs  for 
textiles  and  furniture.  The  results  obtained 
by  these  two  establishments  have  been,  so 
far,  very  satisfactory,  and  the  creation  of 
new  ones  in  other  quarters  of  Paris  for  the 
application  of  design  and  drawing  to  other 
industries  is  under  consideration.  These 
schools,  if  started,  will  be  organised  with 
special  reference  to  the  industries  most  pro- 
minent in  the  quarters  in  which  they  are  esta- 
blished. 

We  will  complete  the  account  with  a few 
figures : — 

Francs. 

The  cost  of  the  persotinel  and  material 
for  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the 
primary  schools  and  in  the  evening 
classes  is  stated  in  the  Municipal 
budget  as 917,600 

The  school  in  Rue  Ste.  Elizabeth  repre- 
sents an  expenditure  of 41,875 

The  school  in  Rue  des  Petits  Hfltels 
represents  a cost  of 55,300 

The  gratuitous  instruction  in  drawing 
given  annually  to  children  and  adults 
in  Paris  amounts  therefore  to  a total 
of  1,014,775 

Returning  now  to  superior  instruction  given 
by  the  State,  we  may  mention  that  M.  Marcel 
Lambert,  who  is  a diplomate  architect  and 
holder  of  the  Prix  de,Rome,  has  been  appointed 
to  replace,  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  lamented  death  of 
M.  Durand  Claye,  the  late  professor  of  stereo- 
tomy. 

In  the  competitions  which  have  just  taken 
place  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  the  subject  in 
painting,  given  by  M.  Gerome,  was  “ Ulysses 
and  Nausicaa.”  The  competition  was  a very  poor 
one,  and  neither  “Grand  Prix”  nor  “Premier 
Second  Grand  Prix”  were  awarded,  the  jury 
contenting  themselves  with  giving  a “ Deuxieme 
Second  Grand  Prix”  to  M.  Eliot,  a pupil  of  M. 
C'abanel,  and  a “mention”  to  M.  Paul  Buffet, 
pupil  of  MM.  Boulanger  and  Jules  Lefeb^•Te. 
The  sculpture  competitors  had  for  subject 
(given  by  M.  Paul  Dubois)  " Orestes  at  the 
Tomb  of  Agamemnon,”  on  which  tlie  jury  had 
not  decided  at  the  time  of  writing,  nor  has  the 
decision  on  the  architectural  prize  been  yet 
given ; the  subject  was  ••  A Parliamentary 
Palace.” 

M.  Oscar  Roty,  the  designer  of  so  many  beauti- 


ful medals,*  has  just  been  elected  a member 
of  the  Acadfimie  des  Beaux  Arts  (“  Section 
de  Gravure  ”)  in  place  of  the  late  M.  Bertinot. 
M.  Roty,  who  studied  under  MM.  Dumont  and 
Ponscarme,  has  already  received  many  medals 
and  official  honours  in  the  course  of  his  career. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  two  artists  of 
great  ability,  M.  Antoine  Etex,  the  sculptor,  and 
M.  Alphonse  Fran9ois,  the  engraver. 

Etex  bad  been  a pupil  of  Dupaty,  Pradier, 
Ingres,  and  Duban,  and  was  thus  entitled  to 
call  himself  at  once  sculptor,  painter,  and  archi- 
tect, though  his  reputation  was  gained  as  a 
sculptor.  He  has  left  works  of  great  merit, 
especially  two  of  the  groups  on  the  Arc  de 
TEtoile,  the  monument  to  Gericault,  which 
obtained  a great  success  in  the  Salon  of  1841, 
that  to  Lionville  in  P6re  la  Chaise,  the  group 
of  the  “ Naufrag4s  ” which  adorns  the  park  of 
Montsouris,  and  the  monument  raised  at 
Montauban  to  the  memory  of  Ingres.  The 
Luxembourg  Mu.seum  possesses  several  of  his 
works — in  particular  a painting  which  is  little 
inferior  to  his  sculpture.  He  was  bom  in  1808, 
obtained  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1820,  a “premiere 
m4daille  ” in  1833,  and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  1841.  He  had  also  made  himself 
known  in  literature,  and  published  a remarkable 
essay,  “ Sur  le  Beau.” 

Alphonse  Frangois,  whose  modest  and  silent 
labours  contrast  curiously  with  the  e.xuberance 
of  Etex  (who  was  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
self-effacement),  died  at  the  age  of  77.  He  was 
best  known  for  his  engravings  of  the  works  of 
Delaroche.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  Salon  in 
1842,  with  an  engraving  after  a portrait  by 
Titian.  He  also  obtained  various  honours  and 
medals,  and  was  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  In  1873  he  replaced  M.  Forster  at  the 
Acad6mie  des  Beaux  Arts. 

P.S. — It  is  since  the  above  remarks  were 
written  that  there  has  arisen  the  important 
strike  of  the  excavating  workmcm,  or  “navvies,” 
which  now  numbers  more  than  8,000  ad- 
herents. The  strikers,  who  refuse  to  accept 
the  official  wage-list  of  1882,  wish  to  work  no 
more  than  nine  hours,  and  demand  60  centimes 
per  hour  in  place  of  45.  They  are  strongly 
supported  by  the  artisjvn  party  in  the  Municipal 
Council,  who  solicited  a subvention  of  10,000 
francs  for  the  strikers,  which  the  Council,  by  a 
large  majority,  refused. 

The  strikers  are  collecting  every  day  on  the 
Bourse  du'i’ravail,  rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and 
at  every  meeting  there  are  furious  declamations 
against  the  masters,  and  “orders  of  the  day" 
of  the  most  inflammatory  description,  but  there 
has  been  no  serious  breach  of  the  peace  as  yet. 
At  several  quarters,  nevertheless,  especially  in 
suburban  districts,  the  gendarmerie  and 
infantry  have  been  obliged  to  intervene  to  pro- 
tect the  men  who  refuse  to  join  the  strike. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  foreign  element 
is  very  predominant  among  the  workmen  on 
strike,  and  the  Government  is  resolved  to  expel 
from  France  the  numerous  Italians,  Belgians, 
and  Germans  who  have  been  arrested  in  the  act 
of  exciting  to  violence. 

The  situation  is  no  doubt  grave,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  exhibition ; many  of  the  work- 
shops are  closed,  especially  on  the  “ Chemin  de 
Fer  de  Ceinture,"  where  the  work  is  being  carried 
on  (as  before  mentioned)  of  substituting  iron 
bridges  for  level  crossings  ; but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  firm  attitude  of  the  Government  and  the 
measures  which  are  being  taken  to  suppress 
disorder  will  bring  the  strike  to  an  end  before 
long,  and  that  a modrn  viveiidi  between  masters 
and  men  will  be  arrived  at. 


SOME  FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE 
GLASGOW  EXHIBITION. 

This  enterprise  has  just  completed  the  third 
month  of  its  appointed  career,  and  of  success, 
in  the  purely  business  sense  of  the  term,  there 
has  hitherto  been  no  lack.  The  sum  of  the 
attendance  has  been  more  than  respectable, 
although  the  form  in  which  tho  figures,  through 
the  medium  of  the  local  press,  find  their  way 
from  time  to  time  to  the  public  is  hardly  a 
straightforward  or  rational  one.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  ranking  mere  stall  attendants  as 
visitors;  yet  this  is  done,  and  not  only  so,  but 
each  entrance  is  made  to  count,  and  an  atten- 
dant whose  exceptional  requirements  take  him 
in  and  out  twelve  times  a day,  swells  the  figures 
by  twelve  accordingly.  There  is  not  the  same 


We  drew  special  attention  in  a recent  article  on  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition  (o  the  beautiful  collection  of  medala 
by  this  artist  in  the  sculpture-gallery  there. 


strength  of  exception  to  be  taken  to  the  mixing- 
up  of  season  ticket-holders  and  complimentary 
visitors  with  those  who  pay  at  the  turnstiles 
(the  only  unerring  criterion),  but  it  would 
certainly  be  more  candid  to  keep  the  two  tables 
of  figures  entirely  separate.  Ticket-holders  for 
the  most  part  reside,  or  at  least  pursue  their 
daily  calling,  within  a short  distance  of  the 
building;  many  of  them  make  several  visits 
daily,  and  in  doing  so  contribute  (innocently 
enough  of  course)  to  the  swelling  of  these  same 
somewhat  deceptive  attendance  returns.  Since 
the  opening,  on  the  Sth  May,  a certain  degree  of 
change  has  been  going  on  amongst  the  general 
exhibits,  chiefly  at  the  fancy  of  sundry  ex- 
hibitors who  were  unable  to  open  with  a full 
show,  or  who  had  afterthoughts  as  to  adddi- 
tions  which  appeared  to  them  desirable.  There 
has  been  a gradual  process  of  accretion  due  to 
this  influence,  and  there  are  cases,  perhaps,  in 
which  it  has  gone  too  far.  Pottery,  earthen- 
ware, and  glass  goods  have  been  added  to  very 
appreciably,  and  to  the  extent,  possibly,  of 
somewhat  seriously  upsetting  the  general 
balance  or  proportion  of  the  Exhibition.  Theso 
fragile  goods  are  found,  not  only  in  set  places, 
but  everywhere,  and  are  come  upon  incessantly 
by  the  examiner,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
suggesting  iteration  in  an  offensive  degree- 
Many  of  tho  specimens  are  of  undoubted  ex- 
cellence of  manufacture  and  of  some  artistic 
merit,  but  many  are  only  moderately  endowed 
with  good  qualities  of  any  kind.  This  depart- 
ment of  the  exhibition  is  decidedly  overdone,  and 
a ton  or  two  of  this  class  of  goods  might  be  carted 
away,  not  only  with  safety,  but  to  the  general 
advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
sections  which  would  bear  some  augmentation- 
in  the  interests  of  this  same  balance  and 
proportion.  Models  from  the  pattern-rooms 
of  shipbuilding  yards  are  present  in  a force 
which  more  than  satiates;  but  although  the- 
Kelvin  Hows  immediately  under  the  northern 
fagade  of  the  building,  and,  by  special  deepen- 
ing operations,  has  been  purposely  made  navig- 
able to  a practicable  extent,  there  is  nothing  on 
its  bosom  save  a mooring-buoy,  a gondola,  and 
two  or  three  craft  of  the  small  launch  order, 
only  one  of  these — a new  lifeboat  deck  seat — 
presenting  features  at  all  out  of  the  common. . 
More  might  have  been  made  of  it  than  this. 
The  Kelvin  itself,  however,  forms  an  instruc- 
tive exhibit,  although  to  one  or  two  of  the 
senses  in  some  sort  an  objectionable  one. 
Its  presence  here  as  an  inclosed  and 
thoroughly  domesticated  feature  of  an  insti- 
tution destined  within  a brief  space  to  be 
visited  by  two  or  three  millions  of  people, 
many  of  them  of  high  initiative  rank,  may  exert 
an  after  influence  on  a still  unsolved  problem — 
the  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  rivers.  ThiS' 
inconsiderable  stream  rises  in  the  heart  of  the 
Scottish  midlands,  at  a point  fully  half-way 
across  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  thence  flowing- 
picturesquely  through  the  valley  to  which  it 
gives  a name,  on  to  confluence  with  the  Clyde 
at  Glasgow,  about  half  a mile  below  the  Exhibi- 
tion. It  has  many  polluting  factories  on  its 
banks,  and  receives  several  tributaries  subject 
to  similar  befouling  influences,  besides  carrying 
away  the  sewage  of  a good  many  towns  and' 
villages — none  of  very  targe  extent,  however. 
Up  to  within  a few  months  ago  a considerable 
portion  of  the  sewage  of  western  Glasgow 
drained  into  it  under  the  grounds  of  the  park,. 
just  at  the  site  of  the  Exhibition,  and  it  still 
receives  the  household  impurities  of  those- 
suburbs  of  Glasgow  which  fringe  the  oppositer 
or  right  bank  of  the  river.  Of  late  years, 
during  the  heats  and  droughts  of  summer,  the 
Kelvin  at  this  point  has  emitted  a stench  past 
all  bearing,  quite  outdoing  the  larger-volumed- 
and  more  fuUy-diluted  Clyde  in  that  respect; 
but  it  has  been  partially  relieved  by  recent 
deepening  and  cleansing  operations,  and  it 
will  certainly  prove  less  obnoxious  this  year. 
Tet,  at  this  point,  even  now,  it  is  not  a 
considerable  remove  above  the  grade  of  a 
very  badly  outraged  stream  as  regards  the 
sewage  and  manufacturing  refuse  still  per- 
mitted to  drain  into  it.  As  nearly  every 
visitor  will  cross  and  recrosa  it,  its  condition  is 
bound  to  atcract  attention;  and,  as  a kind  of 
impromptu  exhibit,  in  this  sonse  it  may  help 
towai’ds  the  solution  of  a vexed  question  in 
sanitation. 

Inside  the  Exhibition  building  itself,  sani- 
tary appliances,  — engineering,  ai'chitectural, 
and  chemical,  — are  in  most  respectable 
force,  and  tho  dirty-faced  and  badly-odoured 
Kelvin  outside  forms  a not  unfitting  complement 
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to  these.  The  complaiut  and  the  tentative 
■remedial  prescriptions  for  it  are  alike  on  the 
spot.  Bnt  the  polluted  Kelvin  water  is,  after  all, 
not  theonly  exhibit  of  tho  kind  here  available.  In 
■Court  10,  Messrs.  Peter  Spence  & Sons,  chemical 
manufacturers,  Manchester,  give  a place  within 
their  case  of  general  chemicals  to  a sample  of 
Clyde  water  in  full  impurity  as  taken  from 
Clasgow  harbour.  This  unsavoury  compound 
is  contained  in  a large  vessel  of  clear  glass,  and 
the  examiner  is  thus  enabled  to  arrive  at  an 
■approximate  estimate  of  the  inherent  degree  of 
fonlness  present,  which  is  unquestionably  very 
great.  These  exhibitors  also  show,  similarly 
‘bottled,  Glasgow  liquid  sewage  as  sampled  at 
•one  of  the  sewage  outfalls  on  the  line  of  tho 
harbour.  The  river  water  is  bad,  black,  and 
■even  inky,  but,  of  course,  the  sewage  sample  is 
•worse  in  all  respects,  although  Glasgow  sewage 
at  all  times  is  largely  diluted  with  the  crystal 
lioch  Katrine,  which  forms  the  city’s  water 
■supply.  These  highly  illustrative  exhibits  are 
placed  side  by  side,  and  immediately  adjoining 
■are  two  glass  measures  of  equal  size,  containing 
liquids  of  comparative  clearness,  these  repre- 
■senting  similarly-drawn  samples  of  Glasgow 
'liquid  sewage  and  Clyde  harbour  ■water  after 
being  cleansed  by  a chemical  specific  (alumino- 
■ferric),  a patent  of  this  firm.  Into  the  merits, 
or  the  economical  practicability,  of  the  remedy, 
inquiry  cannot  here  be  made  j but  the  illustra- 
tions are  certainlymost  interesting,  and,  pre- 
•sumably,  the  exhibitors  themselves  are  satisfied 
that  their  method  is  not  only  chemically  sound 
but  economically  practicable.  Mechanical 
-appliances,  also,  for  use  in  the  sanitation 
of  houses  and  other  buildings,  are  forward 
•in  considerable  force  in  this  Exhibition.  In 
‘Court  4,  Messrs.  R.  Boyle  & Son,  London  and 
Glasgow,  show  a great  variety  of  ventilating 
•contrivances  chiefly  in  metal,  particularly  an 
improved  form  of  their  self-acting  air- 
pump  ventilator,  for  extracting  foul  air 
from  houses,  factories,  ships.  &c.,  with- 
-Out  the  unwelcome  concomitant  of  draughts ; 
a fixed  weather-proof  downcast  ventilator, 
for  maintaining  a current  of  sweet  air  through 
the  ’tween  decks  of  ships;  a system  of 
•drauglitless  railway  carriage  ventilation,  &c. 
This  stall  is  well  worthy  of  a careful  survey  by 
•all  interested  in  the  problems  of  interior  sanita- 
tion. Elsewhere,  also,  over  thehuildiug, samples 
-of  air-propellers  are  pretty  numerous,  and  some 
■of  them  are  to  be  seen  at  work.  In  tbe  lighting 
■of  towns,  factories,  <5:c.,  long  a monopoly  of  coal- 
••gas,  some  novel  aspirants  (other  than  electrical) 
have  of  late  been  making  way,  both  in  England 
'.and  Scotland.  Illuminating  gas,  procured  by 
a simple  and  inexpensive  method,  chiefly  from 
mineral  oils  of  Scotch  production,  and  used  in 
tho  ordinary  way,  and  even  in  the  ordinary  gas 
burners,  has  been  the  most  prominent  of  the 
ooal-gas  rivals,  and  one  or  two  municipalities 
•(ve^  small  ones  only  as  yet)  in  Scotland  have, 
■during  the  past  eighteen  months,  ventured  to 
adopt  the  system,  to  tho  exclusion  of  the  older 
lighting  agent.  Two  of  these  oil-gas  contrivances 
are  on  show  at  the  Exhibition,  one  by  the  Paraffin 
Gas-Tiighting  Company,  Glasgow,  and  another 
by  Mansfield  & Sons,  of  Manchester.  The 
■former  take  their  gas  from  the  partially-refined 
mineral  oil  of  the  Scotch  shale-field  j the  others 
are  not  particular,  and  will,  it  seems,  supply 
themselves  with  gas  from  any  cheap  oils  or  fats 
readily  procurable.  A greater  adaptability  to 
circumstances  has,  it  would  appear,  been  de- 
veloped since  the  new  lighting  mode  was  first 
announced.  Oil-gas  flame,  as  shown  here,  cer- 
tainly possesses  some  points  of  advantage  over 
that  of  coal-gas.  The  lighting  power  is  as 
ample,  while  the  texture  of  the  flame  is  whiter 
•of  tint,  softer  and  mellower,  than  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  obtainable  from  the 
municipal  coal-gas  supply.  Mansfield’s  oil-gas, 
“besides  showing  as  an  illuminant,  figures  also 
as  a prime  mover,  and  is  here  found  at 
■work  driving  one  of  Crossley’s  gas-engines, 
•Ordinary  type.  It  seems  assured  that  the  new 
Bystem  requires  only  the  simplest  of  plant,  at  a 
correspondingly  moderate  outlay,  and  is  readily 
^■nd  safely  handled  by  any  craftsman  of  ordinary 
intelligence;  and  this  being  so,  it  may  with 
■advantage  be  applied  to  the  lighting  of  mansions, 
villages,  mills,  and  factories,  out  of  the  reach 
•of  a municipal  supply, — or  even  to  ships.  In 
point  of  fact,  oil-gas  is  now  being  used  all  over 
the  country  by  consumers  thus  exceptionally 
placed;  but,  although  it  claims  to  be  the 
cheapest  in  the  world,  even  for  towns,  more  than 
A doubt  on  the  point  exists.  At  least,  one  small 
igaa  corporation  in  Scotland,  which  over  a year 


ago  adopted  the  oil-gas  system  in  high  hope, 
has  already  felt  compelled  to  reverb  to  the  old 
agent;  this,  however,  cannot  be  held  as  con- 
clusive, for  failure  in  tho  particular  case  in 
point  may  have  been  due  to  lack  of  intelligence, 
or  of  some  other  essential,  in  applying  the  new 
method.  Messrs.  Braby&Co.,  London,  also  show 
their  “ Portable  Sunlight”  adaptation,  which  is 
another  new  departure  in  the  use  of  oil  as  an 
illuminant  under  novel  conditions.  The  port- 
able sunlight  maobino  is  surely  the  largest  of 
the  race  of  lamps,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  it 
may  be  moved  from  place  to  place — carried  or 
wheeled — without  disturbing  its  bushy  torch- 
like flame,  which  is  obtainable,  in  tho  heavier 
sizes,  at  a strength  up  to  3,000  candle-power. 
This  “ lamp,”  or  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
has  already  made  rapid  progress,  having  been 
found  of  special  value  at  large  open-air  works, 
and  other  undertakings  prosecuted  at  night  as 
well  as  during  the  day,  where  the  best  possible 
imitation  of  daylight  is  required,  and  that  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  It  is  not  at  all  dainty  as  to 
its  food.  Oils  of  little  value  for  other  purposes 
— refuse  or  residual  oils,  so  to  speak — may  be 
employed  with  satisfactory  results,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  the  largest  of  the  various  makes 
will  do  its  duty  well  on  less  than  three  gallons 
an  hour ; tbe  cost  per  gallon  of  the  stuff  used 
barely  rising  to  the  value  of  the  smallest  silver  ^ 
coin. 

Archceologists  would  never  dream  of  any- 
thing very  specially  interesting  to  themselves 
in  the  exhibit  of  the  Tharsis  Sulphur  and 
Copper  Company,  from  merely  scanning  the 
modest  entry  appertaining  to  it  in  the  catalogue. 
This  entry  is  confined  to  barely  two  lines,  which 
indicate,  simply,  cupreous  pyrites  with  speci- 
mens of  tbe  metals  obtained  therefrom,  also  a 
painting  and  model  of  the  Tharsis  mines. 
But  the  same  mines  were  worked  by  tbe 
Pfaa3nicianB,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans  of  old, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  directing 
managers  to  find  that  they  have  devoted  quite 
a large  portion  of  the  stand  space  at  their 
disposal  to  the  ancient  relics  come  upon  from 
time  to  time  since  this  particular  mineral  region 
became  the  property  of  an  English  and  Scotch 
syndicate  in  1866.  These  mines  are  situated 
about  thirty  miles  inland  from  the  Spanish  ship- 
ping port  of  Huelva,  and  are  believed  to  have 
been  first  worked  ten  or  eleven  centuries  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  They 
have  been  drawn  upon  by  various  races  almost 
continuously  ever  since,  and  tbe  Roman  gal- 
leries, which  were  of  large  extent,  are  still 
there  for  examination.  The  relics,  as  here 
grouped,  consist  of  bits  of  ancient  slag,  both 
Roman  and  Phcenician ; Roman  grave-slabs, 
brick  and  tile  specimens,  cinerary  urns,  lamps, 
coins,  and  various  articles  in  bronze,  Roman 
clay  mugs,  tear  bottles,  &c.  There  is  an  oil 
painting  of  the  north  lode  open-cast  of  the 
mines,  which,  although  certainly  of  small  merit 
as  a work  of  art,  answers  well  enough  the 
illustrative  purpose  in  view : and  there  is  also 
what  the  exhibitors  call  a ‘‘  model  ” of  Tharsis. 
The  latter  is  not  really  a model  of  Tharsis, 
but  an  orographic  map  of  about  six  square 
miles  of  the  company’s  territory  there,  roughly 
executed,  but  serviceable.  The  exhibits  from 
the  modern  workings  of  these  mines  (Tharsis 
and  Calahas)  include  samples  of  purple  ore, 
burnt  ore,  cupreous  schist,  &c., — all  highly 
interesting  to  “tho  Copper  Ring ; ” but  these  are 
clearly  outdone  in  general  interest  by  the 
ancient  relics,  although  the  latter  were  at  first 
thought  of  as  accessories  only.  In  the  same 
section,  which  is  devoted  to  mining  and  minerals 
chiefly,  there  are  two  or  three  models  illustra- 
ting the  practice  and  outcome  of  mining  opera- 
tions at  home.  One  is  a representation,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  a pit  bottom,  Legbrannock, 
Lanarkshire  ; but  tbe  leading  example  is  that  of 
a working  face,  full  size,  in  the  Ell  Seam  at 
Earnock  Colliery,  built  up  in  a highly  realistic 
fashion,  with  the  effigy  of  a miner,  pick  uplifted, 
in  the  act  of  attacking  the  stratum  in  front  of 
him.  The  representation  is  effective,  but  it 
might  have  been  more  so  if  in  the  “ make-up  ” 
of  the  stuffed  miner  there  had  been  more  of 
adherence  to  fact  and  leas  of  mere  transpontine 
staginess.  This  rather  “ masher ’’-like  collier  re- 
sembles the  real  article  as  little  as  the  ordinary 
stage  mariner  resembles  the  bond  fide  Jack 
aboard  ; but  realism  is  partly  vindicated  in  the 
huge  masses  of  coal  here  built  up  into  the 
semblance  of  a working  place,  for  these  have 
been  carefully  cut  out  of  the  seam  itself.  lu 
the  Artisan  Section  (Court  19)  there  are  pit 
working  models  on  a small  scale,  also  a Firth 


of  Forth  coal-lading  staithe,  a Forth  Bridge, 
and  numberless  other  models, — for  the  most 
part  amateurish,  but  worthy  of  regard  when 
tho  necessary  allowances  are  made  and  kept  in 
view. 

Of  breakwater  models  there  is  a surprisingly 
scanty  show.  That  of  the  sea-wall  now  being 
erected  in  Wick  Bay, — the  watery  grave  of 
so  much  engineering  effort  and  outlay, — by 
Mr.  James  Barron,  C.E.,  of  Wick  harbour  works, 
is  the  chief,  almost  the  only,  specimen.  It  is 
placed  in  Court  4.  Wick  Bay  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
exposed  spot  within  the  circuit  of  the  British 
coastline  ever  seriously  contemplated  as  the  site 
of  a great  breakwater.  It  is  safe  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  winds  that  blow  ; but  a gale  with 
anything  of  easterly  in  it,  even  a moderate  gale, 
speaks  of  danger  at  once,  and  much  life  and  a 
heavy  tonnage  of  shiperaft,  from  first  to  last, 
have  been  lost  there  by  tho  too  sudden  tumbling 
in  of  the  excited  rollers  from  tbe  open.  A break- 
water, designed  to  be  the  backbone  of  a harbour 
of  refuge,  which  it  had  been  decided  to  construct 
there  on  a semi-national  basis,  was  begun  more 
than  a quarter  of  a centurj'  ago,  but  after  an 
enormous  outlay,  storm  after  storm  brought 
utter  ruin  upon  the  undertaking,  spreading  the 
massive  work  along  the  deep  bottom  of  the 
treacherous  inlet,  and  leaving  it  more  dangerous 
than  before.  The  attempt  was  finally  abandoned. 
The  Wick  Harbour  Trustees  are  now  engaged 
on  some  mitigation  of  the  evil  character  of  their 
bay,  this  time  on  a more  modest  scale,  of  course, 
and  the  design  and  composition  of  the  principal 
feature  of  the  works,  the  sea  barrier,  are  here 
shown.  Tbe  work  is  to  be  of  Portland-cement 
concrete  throughout,  in  top  blocks  of  over  450 
tons’  weight,  the  base  being  protected  from  scour 
by  sheet  piling  and  a concrete  apron,  and  the 
wall,  when  finished,  will  form  one  monolithic 
mass.  Mr.  Barron’s  model  is  on  a scale  of  ^ in. 
to  the  foot,  and  it  serves  its  purpose  well. 
Adjoining  the  breakwater  are  shown,  by  Messrs. 
W.  C.  Bergius  & Co.,  Glasgow,  numerous  models 
of  ready-fitting  structures  to  be  shipped  to  half- 
settled  regions,  and  there  put  in  position  by 
unskilled  labour.  These  include  a roofed  pier 
upborne  on  coarsely-pitched  screw-piles  for  easy 
removal ; a screw-pile  pier,  store,  and  dwelling- 
house  for  the  Brass  River;  gable  ends  of  Rio 
Scuno Custom-house  and Olembo  fortified  stores  ; 
Borneo  spice  store ; Rio  Grande  cradle  or  slip 
dock;  Niger  trading  store,  or  granary,  with 
skeleton  roof ; pier-head  of  a Calabar  palm-oil 
jetty,  &c.  These  models  are  all  very  rough,  as, 
no  doubt,  are  also  the  erections  they  represent ; 
but  as  illustrations  they  are  acceptable,  and 
not  a little  interesting.  Messrs.  Head,  Wright- 
son,  & Co.,  of  Teesdale  Ironworks,  Stockton, 
in  Court  5,  show  a model,  in  type-metal,  of 
one  span  of  the  eight  - span  “Empress” 
girder-bridge,  by  which  the  Indus  Valley  Rail- 
way is  carried  over  the  Sutlej.  The  bridge 
was  built  by  them  for  the  Indian  Government, 
from  the  design  of  Sir  A.  M.  Rendel.  The 
same  exhibitors  also  show  one  span  of  the  Ibicuy 
Bridge,  South  Brazil,  on  tbe  same  liberal  scale 
of  ■j'rfth  full  size  ; a hydraulic  centre  crane,  with 
automatic  compensating  arrangement  to  meet 
fluctuations  of  load  weight ; and  an  interesting 
illustration,  in  model,  of  a hydraulic  drop, 
representing  a system  for  lowering  wagons  in 
blast-furnace  plants,  wherein  the  load  is  con- 
trolled by  tho  hydraulic  cylinder,  and  the  cage 
is  made  to  return  by  the  action  of  the  balance 
weights.  These  models  are  all  in  minute  and 
well-finished  detail,  and  the  spacious  stand 
claims  and  receives  a large  share  of  attention 
from  experts,  besides  being  closely  looked  at 
by  the  ordinary  visitor. 

In  the  transverse  avenue,  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Bailey  & Co.,  Manchester,  exhibit,  in  action, 

' their  patent  turret  clock  on  the  lathe-bed  prin- 
ciple, along  with  a large  selection  of  recorders, 
tell-tales,  gauges,  testers,  &c.,  covering  about 
the  entire  field  of  inventions  in  regard  to  house, 
warehouse,  and  public-works  mechanical  regis- 
tering and  watching.  Many  of  these  are  of 
striking  ingenuity.  Amongst  the  few  exhibits  of 
polished  granite  in  the  building,  mention  may 
be  made  of  that  by  Messrs.  D.  H.  Newall  & Co., 
of  Dalbeattie,  Peterhead,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Their  specimen  of  American  granite  (Westerly) 
is  ranch  looked  at,  as  partly  a novelty  ; and  they 
also  show  two  pedestals  in  grey  Dalbeattie,  and 
two  tazzas  in  red  Peterhead. — all  remarkably 
fine  stones.  A very  effective  exhibit  is  that  of 
Messrs.  D.  & J.  McKenzie,  Glasgow,  consisting 
of  stucco  and  clay  models,  caps,  cornices, 
friezes,  enrichments,  Ac.,  in  Court  4;  and 
agaiu  in  the  trftnsyerae  avenne,  against  the 
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wall,  there  is  a display  of  patent  golden  lustre 
silk  paper-hangings  (Messrs.  Cooke  & Co.’s, 
Grove  Works,  Leeds)  which  claims  the  notice 
of  all  interested  in  honse-finishing  operations. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  sections,  so  far 
at  least  as  mere  colour  is  concerned,  is  that 
devoted  to  chemicals,  paints,  colours,  and  dye- 
stnffs,  for  the  most  part  congregated  in  Courts 
8,  9,  and  10,  adjoining  the  dome  and  main 
avenue.  Conspicuous  items  in  this  section  are 
three  enormous  crystals  of  alnm,  with  an 
aggregate  weight  of  about  forty  tons. 

Out-of-door  features  not  already  mentioned 
are  chiefly  the  switchback  railway,  which  has 
been  largely  patronised ; a military  bridge 
across  the  Kelvin,  used  as  a shorter  route  to 
the  switchback ; and  a captive  balloon  with 
requisite  terrestrial  appointments.  There  is 
also  a rink  of  imitation  ice,  on  which  the  Scotch 
winter  pastime  of  “ ending”  may  be  simulated 
by  enthusiasts,  if  the  enthusiasm  be  very 
strong  indeed.  The  curling-stones  are  shaped 
and  fashioned  like  the  genuine  article,  only 
they  do  not  slide  along  the  rink,  but  roll  over  it 
on  little  wheels,  something  after  the  manner 
of  the  roller  skate.  On  the  whole,  it  is  scarcely 
a diversion  which  commends  itself  in  the  hot 
temperature  of  midsummer,  and  the  enter- 
prising lessee  is  not  overwhelmed  with  business. 
The  Bishop’s  Castle  and  the  interesting  his- 
torical collection  which  it  covers  continue  to 
attract  streams  of  visitors,  and  the  castle  and 
its  contents  to  many  minds  form  by  far  the 
most  powerful  of  the  allurements  of  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition, — but  there  aro  serious  draw 
backs.  The  ventilation  is  faulty,  and  when 
the  crowd  grows  to  a certain  mark  it  is  im 
possible  to  examine  anything  with  any  approach 
to  comfort.  Many  visitors  after  crushing  iu 
are  forthwith  constrained  simply  to  crush  out 
again,  trusting  to  a more  convenient  season. 
The  plan  of  the  old  castle  was  not  adapted  for 
crowds  at  any  time,  and  it  is  less  so  now,  when 
the  various  chambers  are  filled  with  rows  of 
stands.  Stuart  and  other  Scottish  relics  are 
here  in  a wealth  and  profusion  never  before 
achieved,  and  destined  perhaps  never  to  be 
repeated  ; bnt,  over  and  above  defective  venti- 
lation  and  cramped  space,  there  is  the  added 
drawback  of  a poor  light,  and  at  the  best  these 
archasological  treasures  can  be  but  imperfectly 
viewed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  fine 
collection  had  not  been  housed  more  appro- 
priately elsewhere.  The  model  of  the  grim 
old  fortress  possessed  interest  enough  in  itself 
to  stand  alone. 
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The  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
holding  its  summer  meeting  in  Dublin  this 
week.  We  extract  the  following  from  tlie 
<addre8S  given  by  the  President,  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Carbutt,  on  Tuesday : — 

The  manufacturing  prosperity  of  England  is 
largely  due  to  its  mineral  wealth.  Unfortu- 
nately Ireland  is  not  rich  in  minerals.  The 
following  figures  of  the  mineral  production, 
mainly  in  1886,  show  how  small  it  is,  only 
8,16-4  persons  being  employed  in  mining  : — 

Tons.  Value. 

Coal  raised  in  1877  140,000  

„ „ 1886  105,000  £42,225 

Iron  ore  m 1886  101,000  15,241 

Salt  in  1886  ..  

Lead  

Copper  ore 

Total  produce  in  1886  from  mines 

Slates,  quarries,  gravel,  &c 

So  you  see  only  about  100,000  tons  of  coal  are 
got  per  annum,  and  that  not  of  the  first  quality. 
The  Public  Works  Commissioners  point  out  that 
coal  is  worked  in  Kilkenny  within  ten  to  twenty 
miles  of  three  railways,  and  yet  no  branch  line 
has  been  made  to  the  mines;  perhaps  if  rail- 
ways were  extended  the  mines  might  be  more 
largely  worked.  The  coal-mining  industry  is 
not  a growing  one,  as  it  will  be  noticed  that 
since  1877  there  has  been  a considerable 
decline.  Mr.  C.  De  Ranee,  of  the  Geological 
Survey  Ofiice,  informs  me  that  the  4-ft.  seam 
in  the  Kilkenny  coalfield  is  almost  worked  out; 
this  is  the  best  coal,  and  can  be  sold  for  208. 
per  ton.  Dr.  Edward  Hull,  in  his  book  on  the 
coalfields  of  Great  Britain,  states  that  the 
quantity  of  coal  raised  in  Ireland  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  much  below  wlmt  it 
onght  to  be  if  all  the  coalfields  were  properly 
developed.  He  has  taken  every  opportunity  to  | 


encourage  coal-mining  in  Ireland.  The  districts 
of  Tyrone  and  Antrim,  he  says,  have  con- 
siderable resources  in  mineral  fuel ; and  he 
estimates  the  total  available  coal  in  Ireland  at 
182,280,000  tons.  The  seams  are  very  thin,  and 
it  becomes  a question  how  soon  it  will  pay  to 
work  them.  Only  about  100,000  tons  of  iron 
ore  are  got  every  year,  some  of  which  is  used 
for  gas-purifying ; the  aluminous  iron  ore 
fetches  38,  per  ton  ; the  best  -is.  per  ton. 

Concerning  Irish  railways,  we  have  many 
sourco.s  of  information.  A Commission  under 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  reported  on  railways, 
including  Irish  railways,  on  May  7,  1867,  and 
reported  against  State  purchase,  and  advised 
that  amalgamation  should  be  facilitated.  Then 
a Committee,  appointed  by  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  reported  on  April  30,  1868,  that  if 
the  Irish  railways  were  all  under  one  manage- 
ment 32,00()f.  a year  would  be  saved.  And  this 
year  we  have  the  report  of  the  Public  Works 
Commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
James  Allport.  Irish  railways  have  been  con- 
structed partly  by  public  money  and  only  partly 
by  private  enterprise,  4,101,0UU^.  having  been 
advanced  to  them  by  the  Government,  of  which 
2,921,000^.  has  been  repaid.  In  addition  to  the 
one  million  still  to  be  paid,  there  is  115,000^. 
for  overdue  interest.  Comparing  the  rail- 

•ays  at  the  date  of  our  former  visit* 
with  the  present,  we  find  that  in  186' 
there  were  seventeen  railway  companies  with 
1,838  miles  of  line,  while  in  1886  there 
were  twenty  companies  with  2,615  miles.  These 
figures,  of  course,  do  not  include  tram  and  light 
railways.  The  average  increase  has  been  thirty- 
six  miles  a year,  and  the  total  increase  in  train 
mileage  and  in  gross  earnings  has  been  from  30 
to  40  per  cent.  The  net  return  on  the  capital 
in  1886  was  slightly  over  3J  per  cent.,  or  about 
the  same  as  that  earned  in  1865.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  compare  the  miles  of  railway  in 
iredand  with  tlie  miles  in  England  ; but  if  com- 
pared with  tliosc  in  Scotland,  there  is  one  mile 
of  line  to  every  twelve  square  miles  area  and 
1,800  inhabitants  in  Ireland,  and  one  mile  to 
every  ten  square  miles  area  and  1,200  in- 
habitants in  Scotland.  Remembering  that 
Ireland  is  largely  agricultural,  she  may  be  con 
sidered  not  badly  supplied  with  railways ; for, 
in  addition  to  the  above  total  of  railway  lines, 
there  are  the  narrow-gauge  and  tram  lines  made 
under  the  Tramways  Act  of  1883,  namely,  162 
miles  open  or  under  construction,  costing 
676,000?.,  and  1 41  miles  sanctioned  but  not  com- 
menced, costing  581,000?.  Unfortunately,  the 
break  of  gauge  to  3 ft.  has  proved  a dis- 
advantage in  these  light  railways. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  Sir  James 
Allport’s  Commission  report  that  the  condition 
of  Irish  railways  has  improved  in  the  last  twenty 
years  in  respect  to  finance,  permanent  way,  and 
rolling  stock.  Their  credit  has  improved, 
although  it  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  English 
railway.s.  The  one  thing  in  which  no  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  is  the  rates  and  fares,  and 
in  .some  cases  these  have  increased.  As  Lord 
Emiy  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
third-class  traffic  tripled  in  England  in  fifteen 
years,  while  it  hardly  made  any  progress  in 
Ireland.  Reduction  in  fares  and  greater 
facilities  for  third-class  traffic  would  prove  an 
immense  boon  to  the  poor  Irish  tenant-farmers. 
The  management  expenses  are  so  great  in 
Ireland  that  the  fares  cannot  well  be  reduced, 
There  are  twenty  hoards  of  management,  wth 
over  313  directors,  for  the  Irish  railways,  with  a 
total  annual  receipt  of  3,000,000?. ; while  in 
England  the  Great  Western  Railway,  with  300 
more  miles  of  line,  is  managed  by  nineteen 
directors,  and  has  a total  annual  receipt  of 
5,000,000?.  Not  only  are  there  so  many 
directors  in  Ireland,  but  there  is  also  separate 
management  in  every  department  on  every 
separate  railway ; and  what  makes  economy 
of  working  stiU  more  difficult  is  that  many 
of  the  lines  have  separate  stations  in 
the  same  town,  namely,  Dublin  five  pas- 
senger termini,  Belfast  three,  Londonderry 
three,  Waterford  three,  Cork  five.  In  the 
locomotive  department  there  must  be  consider- 
able loss,  in  consequence  of  not  getting  a full 
mileage  out  of  each  engine  on  short  lines.  The 
result  is  that  the  working  expenses  in  Ireland 
amount  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  in 
England  to  53,  and  in  Scotland  to  50  per  cent. 
If  the  Irish  expenses  could  be  reduced  to  the 
same  proportion  as  the  Scotch,  there  would 
result  a mving  of  140,000?.  per  annum. 

In  their  recorDinenffiitions  Sir  James  Allport’s 
Commission  follow  very  much  the  recommenda- 


tion of  the  Duke  of  Devon.shire’s  Commission, 
that  is,  they  report  against  State  purchase,  and 

favour  of  amalgamation.  They  recommend 
the  appointment  of  an  Irish  Commission  with 
power  to  protect  the  public  against  abuse  of  the 
monopoly  which  would  thus  be  left  in  private 
hands.  Such  a Commission  should  be  located 
in  Ireland,  and  .should  consist  of  four  special 
members,  who  should  be  leading  men  of  business- 
representing  different  districts,  and  one  Govern- 
ment representative.  They  should  have  power 
to  arrange  and  approve  amalgamations  between 
existing  companies,  and  also  to  obtain  proper' 
safeguards  for  the  public.  The  Government 
should  also  have  the  power  to  c.all  upon  the- 
amalgamated  companies  to  make  such  exten-- 
sions  as  may  be  required. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I trust  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  see  their  way  to  leave  the  railways  in 
private  hands.  An  amalgamated  company,  I 
believe,  would  save  very  much  more  than  the- 
4O,UO0?.  a year,  which  is  the  saving  from 
amalgamation  as  estimated  by  the  Commission ;. 
and  increased  facilities  and  cheaper  fares  would 
be  an  immense  boon  to  a comparatively  poor 
countiy.  One  splendid  example  of  what  private- 
enterprise  has  done  in  Ireland  is  furnished  by 
Guinness's  brewery  ; and  the  public  show  their 
confidence  by  buying  the  shares  at  3i  times  the- 
price  of  issue.  I doubt  whether  Irish  railways- 
will  increase  much  more.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Ireland  is  a small  island,  and  that- 
the  cost  of  water-carriage  is  so  very  much  less 
than  of  land  cjirriage  ; consequently,  where  speed, 
is  not  an  object,  it  i.s  cheaper  to  carry  goods  a 
longer  distance  by  sea  than  by  a cross-country 
railway.  This  doe.s  not  apply  to  the  transport 
of  fish,  <kc.,  where  speed  is  of  importance. 

I am  indebted  to  one  of  our  members,  Mr. 
"iViniam  Parker,  Chief  Engineer  Surveyor  off 
Lloyd’s  Register  of  Shipping,  for  the  following 
particulars  of  cost  of  carriage  by  sea.  Taking 
a modern  cargo-carrying  vessel,  275  ft.  length, 
37  ft.  beam,  19  ft.  depth,  2.127  gross  tonnage, 
and  780  i.h.p,,  the  paying  load  carried  will  be 
3,160  tons.  Such  a vessel,  driven  at  9^  knots  or 
10'93  miles  per  hour,  consumes  13  tons  of  coal 
perdav.  Taking  the  coal  to  cost  1?.  per  ton, 
this  shows  that  100  tons  of  paying  load  can  be 
carried  one  mile  for  3'52  lb.  of  coal,  costing 
0-377d.,  or  less  than  a halfpenny  for  coal  con- 
sumption ; or  for  7-8ths  of  a penny,  including 
cost  of  w'orking  the  ship  and  insurance.  I 
cannot  give  what  percentage  ought  to  be  added 
for  dock  and  harbour  dues  and  for  management, 
and  what  for  repairs  and  depreciation  ; but  the 
shipowner  has  no  land,  stations,  rails,  &c.,  to- 
pay  for  and  maintain.  The  above  figures  apply 
to  a full  cargo,  in  the  newest  build  of  ship  with 
triple-expansion  engines,  over  a voyage  from 
Antwerp  to  Bombay  and  back,  which  necessi- 
tated a'n  expenditure  of  1.225?.  for  Suez  Canal 
charges. 

To  compare  this  with  the  cost  of  railway 
haulage,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  one  of  our  Vice-Presi- 
dents, has  given  me  the  following  figures, 
taking  full  train-loads  at  a slow  speed  over  a i 
long  distance.  On  a good  road,  with  gradients 
about  1 in  350  varying,  401b.  of  fair  average  : 
coal  per  train-mile  will  raise  steam  to  work  at 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour  a mineral  I 
train  of  560  tons  gross  load,  made  up  as 
follows : — 

Engine  ^5  tons. 

Tender  -5  ,, 

30  Wagons,  each  16  tons  gross  load  ...  480  „ 

Brake  Van 10  >» 


* In  1866, 


Gross  load  of  tram  560  tons. 

The  paying  load  will  be  300  tons,  or  53'57  per  i 
cent,  of  the  gross  load.  The  consumption  will  i 
therefore  be  131b.  of  coal  per  mile  per  100  tons  i 
of  paying  load.  The  coal  used  on  the  railway,  ; 
however,  will  cost  only  8s.  per  ton,  against  208. 
for  that  used  at  sea.  Hence  the  cost  of  rail-  • 
way  haulage  per  100  tons  of  paying  load  will  be  i 
0'57d.  per  mile  for  coal.^„:-. 

The  charges  on  railways  are  very  heavy.  The  ; 
working  cost  may  be  assumed  ail  round  at  t 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  and  may  be  ; 
closely  apportioned  as  follows ; — 

Percentage  Pence  per 
of  P.eceipts.  Train-tails.  . 

General  charges 3 I'S 

Way  and  Works 8 & 

Locomotive  department  13  9 

Carriages  and  Wagons...  6 3 

Traffic  expenses 15  10 

Law  and  Parliamentary 

Compensation 1 ( g.g 

Rates  and  taxes 3 ( 

Duty  0*5y 


Total  Working  Coat...  SOpercent.  32peDce. 
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Hence,  with  trains  such  as  that  above  men- 
tioned the  total  working  cost  for  hauling  100 
tons  of  paying  load  would  amount  to  about  lid, 
per  mile.  But  railways  seldom  get  full  train- 
loads except  when  carrying  coal.  The  increased 
speed  necessary  to  work  a mixed  passenger  and 
goods  traffic  also  rapidly  increases  the  expense 
of  haulage. 

Both  marine  and  railway  haulage  are  cheaper 
than  horse  or  traction-engine  haulage.  Horse 
haulage,  I suppose,  would  cost  from  8d.  to  9d. 
per  ton  per  mile ; and  Messrs.  John  Fowler  & 
Co.,  of  Leeds,  inform  me  that  traction-engine 
haulage  would  average  about  2-id.  to  3d.  per  ton 
per  mile. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  details  of 
every  industry,  but  as  a last  example  the  deep- 
sea  fishery  may  be  referred  to.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  fish  taken  in  Irish  waters  amounted 
in  1886  to  640, 000^.,  while  in  Scotland  it 
amounted  to  1,397,000^.,  and  in  England  to 
upwards  of  4,000,000^.  Unfortunately,  in  Ire- 
land it  is  a declining  industry,  for  whereas  in 
1846  nearly  20,000  vessels  were  employed, 
manned  by  115,000  men,  now  only  5,683  vessels, 
manned  by  21,500  men,  are  so  engage'’ ; and, 
what  is  worse,  only  some  4,000  of  these  men  are 
wholly  employed  in  fishing.  The  Public  Works 
Commission  report  that  the  appliances  used  in 
Ireland  for  deep-sea  fishing  are  very  deficient ; 
that  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  there  are  only  GOO 
boats  above  30  ft.  keel ; and  that  many  of  these 
vessels  are  not  decked,  so  that  they  cannot  keep 
at  sea  in  rough  weather ; also  that  there  are  no 
curing  establishments,  and  that  none  of  the 
nets  are  made  in  Ireland.  They  further  state 
that  deep-sea  fishing  as  a national  Irish  industry 
can  be  profitably  carried  on  only  by  the  con- 
struction of  harbours  having  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  fishing  craft  at  low  tide ; and  they 
recommend  the  Government  to  spend  400,000Z. 
cm  the  construction  of  such  low  - water 
harbonrs.* 

The  Government  have  introduced  three  Bills 
for  the  drainage  of  land  within  the  catchment 
areas  of  the  Rivers  Bann,  Barrow,  and  Shannon; 
^d  they  propose  to  make  a grant  of  some 
800,000^  out  of  the  public  purse  for  this 
engineering  work.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the 
flooding  of  the  land.f 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
INQUIRY  COMMISSION. 

PUETHEE  EVIDENCE.}; 

Mr.  George  Beown,  sworn  and  examined 
deposed  that  he  was  the  owner  of  two  houses 
m Lisson-street,  in  respect  of  one  of  which  he 
received  a notice  from  the  District  Surveyor 
as  to  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  party  wall 
When  he  went  to  see  it  he  found  Mr  Brick 
there,  and  told  him  to  get  the  work  done  and 
he  would  pay  half  the  cost.  Witness  was  a 
member  of  the  Board.  Some  time  afterwards 
he  spoke  to  Mr.  Vulliamy  about  the  matter,  and 
asked  him  what  was  to  be  done.  Mr  Vulliamy 
^id.  » Well,  you  must  obey  the  order.” 
Witn^s  said  he  was  prepared  to  do  so,  and 
Mr.  Vulliamy  then  referred  him  to  Mr.  Thomas. 
« the  Dangerous  Structures  Department  He 
denied  that  he  had  told  Mr.  Brick  that  he 
would  get  somebody  from  the  Board  to  over- 
wle  or  override  the  District  Surveyor’s  decision. 
He  did  not  meet  Mr.  Peebles  (the  District 
S^eyor)  on  the  ground.  Cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Studd,^  on  behalf  of  the  Inquiry  Committee 
witness  said  he  bad  never  made  any  payment  to 
Mr.  Thomas  or  any  other  official  of  the  Board 
over  this  matter. 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  sworn  and  examined 
^d  he  was  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Board,  and 
had  occupied  that  position  for  thirty-nine  years, 
at  least,  in  the  service  of  the  Board  and  its 
predecessors.  He  had  been  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Board  from^its  commencement,  and  the  whole 
^ en^neering  work  and  the  engineering 
staff  had  been  under  his  control.  Having  given 
some  p^ticulars  as  to  the  number  and  duties  of 
the  assistant  engineers,  the  witness  handed  in 
a written  statement  prepared  by  him  for  Lord 
HerschelTsinformation,  describing  the  procedure 
in  the  carrying  out  of  new  works,  from  then- 
proposal  until  their  completion.  Asked  as  to  the 
method  of  dealing  with  tenders  for  works,  the 
witness  said  that  the  tenders  were  deposited  in 
a box  on  the  Thursday  afternoon  before  a 
Board  meeting.  They  were  either  opened  at 
the  Board  meeting,  or  they  were  opened  by  the 


• See  last  volnme  of  the  Builder,  pp.  185,  316. 
t See  Builder  for  last  week,  p.  67, 

X For  summary  of  previous  evidence  see  the  Builder 
pp.  8,  -M,  66,  ante.  * 


Clerk  before  the  Board  meeting  and  handed  to 
the  Chairman,  who  announced  them  at  the 
public  Board.  The  lowest  tender  was  not 
always  accepted.  Usually,  inquiries  were  made 
as  to  the  competence  of  the  contractors,  and 
if  the  results  of  those  inquiries  were  not  satis- 
factory,then  the  lowest  tenderwas  not  accepted. 
Witness  did  not  advise  at  all  as  to  whether  the 
tenders  should  be  accepted  or  not.  He  merely 
stated  whether  the  contractor  had  done  work 
for  the  Board,  and  if  so,  whether  he  had  done 
it  well  or  otherwise ; but  the  inquiry  as  to  his 
condition  was  conducted  by  the  Solicitors’ 
Department.  After  the  contract  was  entered 
into,  the  supervision  of  the  work  was  looked 
after  by  one  of  the  assistant  engineers,  by  the 
district  clerk  of  works,  and  by  special  clerks  of 
works.  The  Board  had  a regular  form  for  its 
contracts.  A sum  of  money  was  usually  pro- 
vided for  “extras,” — something  like  10 'per 
cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  contract ; and  if, 
when  the  extras  were  measured,  they  did  not 
reach  that  amount,  the  rest  would  be  returned. 
It  was  an  assumed  sum  to  cover  the  “ extras 
and  make  the  contract  amount  nearer  to  what 
the  contract  was  likely  to  run  to.  Before  any 
“ extras  ” were  paid,  witness  had  to  give  his 
certificate.  The  assistant  engineer  measured 
up  the  work  monthly,  and  received  returns  of 
“ extras,”  and  he  allowed  those  which  were 
clear,  while  those  which  were  not  clearly 
extras  ” had  to  stand  over  for  future  deci- 
sion. The  contracts  also  provided  for  cer- 
tificates from  time  to  time  for  payment 
for  the  work  done,  which  were  approximate 
estimates  of  its  value.  The  assistant  engineer 
gave  those  certificates,  but  he  (witness)  was 
responsible  for  them.  It  was  witness’s  duty, 
and  that  of  all  officers  employed  on  the  works, 
to  see  that  the  materials  were  of  the  specified 
quality.  The  contractors  were  paid  monthly. 
When  the  work  was  completed  the  contractor 
sent  in  an  account.  The  assistant  engineer 
went  through  that  account  with  the  clerk  of 
works,  and  made  his  corrections  upon  them. 
There  were  sometimes  questions  upon  which 
they  could  not  agree — for  instance,  as  to  what 
was  included  in  the  specification,  and  various 
other  points  of  that  kind,  which  were  referred 
to  witness.  Witness  then  had  the  assistant 
engineer  and  the  clerks  of  works,  with  the 
contract  drawings  and  specification  before  him, 
and  the  contractor  and  his  agents,  and  witness 
heard  what  each  had  to  say,  and  determined 
the  points  in  dispute.  After  that  was  done  the 
account  was  sent  to  the  Accountant,  certified 
as  to  quantities,  and  the  Accountant  compared 
the  prices  with  those  in  the  schedule  of  extra 
works  which  was  attached  to  the  contract, 
and  looked  to  the  costs,  and  so  forth,  and 
eventually  signed  it  as  correct.  Then  he 
(witness),  signed  the  certificate  for  the 
Board,  and  the  contractor  was  entitled 
to  his  money.  Since  the  time  that  the  Board 
had  been  in  existence,  a great  number  of  large 
engineering  works  had  been  carried  out,  to  the 
amount  of  over  8,000.000^.  The  principal 
works  of  recent  years  had  been  the  Embank- 
ments and  the  bridges.  The  larger  contracts 
included  the  followdng: — In  1860,  there  was  a 
contract  with  W.  Webster  for  310,000?.  for  the 
Southern  Outfall  Sewer,  and  one  for  669,000?. 
with  Mr.  Furness  for  the  Northern  Outfall 
Sewer.  In  1861  there  was  a contract  with 
Messrs.  Brassey,  Ogilvie,  & Hattison  for  358,000?. 
for  the  Northern  Middle  Level  Sewer,  and  in 
1862  one  with  Webster  for  £395.000,  for  Cross- 
ness Pumping  Station.  Then  in  1863  there  was 
a contract  with  Webster  for  237,000?.  for  the 
Southern  Low  Level  Sewer;  one  for  172,000?. 
with  Funiess  for  theNorthem  Outfall  Reservoirs, 
and  one  with  the  same  contractor  of  520,000?. 
for  the  Thames  Embankment  (North).  In 
1864,  there  was  a contract  for  247,000?.  for 
the  Thames  Embankment  (North)  with  Ritson, 
and  one  for  253,000?.  with  Webster  for 
the  Northern  Low  Level  Sewer.  Then  in 
the  next  year,  1865,  there  was  a contract  for 
293,000?.  with  Webster  for  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment (South),  and  in  1866  one  with  Webster  for 
120,000?.  for  the  Isle  of  Dogs  Branch  Sewers. 
Then  in  1867  there  was  a contract  for  127,000?. 
with  Webster  for  the  Victoria  Embankment 
wall ; in  1871  another  with  Websterfor  132,000?. 
for  the  Chelsea  Embankment  wall;  and  in  1872 
two  others,  130.000?.  and  58,000?.respectively,  for 
the  Western  Pumping  Station  buildings  and 
engines,  also  with  Webster.  Then,  in  1882 
there  were  two  contracts  with  Mr.  Waddell, 
viz.,  Putney  Bridge,  222.000?.,  and  Sewers,  . 
140,000?.  Then  in  1886  there  was  one  with 
Messrs.  Williams,  Son,  & Wallington  for  the 
new  Battersea  Bridge,  143,000?.;  and  in  1887 


one  with  Messrs.  John  Mowlem  & Co.  for  the 
Northern  OutfaR  Precipitation  Works  at 
Barking,  amounting  to  406,000?.  Lord  Herschell 
said  he  observed  that  Mr.  W.  Webster  had 
carried  out  a very  large  number  of  these  works ; 
were  his  always  the  lowest  tenders?  Witness 
said  he  thought  so. 

Mr.  George  Brick,  recalled,  said  he  adhered 
in  every  point  to  the  evidence  he  had  already 
given  as  to  what  passed  when  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  Thomas  visited  the  dangerous  structure  in 
Lisson-street. 

Mr.  Edmund  James  Sherwood,  architect  and 
surveyor,  corroborated  the  last  witness,  and  said 
that  he  distinctly  heard  Mr.  Thomas  say  that  he 
was  surprised  that  the  District  Surveyor  should 
condemn  the  party-wall  of  Mr.  Brown's  house. 

Mr.  George  James  Thomas,  of  the  Dangerous 
Structures  Department  of  the  Architect's  Office, 
recalled,  said  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
he  had  never  seen  Mr.  Sherwood  on  the  premises 
in  Lisson-street  at  all. 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  recalled,  said  that  Mr. 
Furness  was  the  contractor  for  that  part  of  the 
Embankment  which  lies  between  Westminster 
and  Waterloo  Bridges.  At  the  time  that  Mr. 
Furness’s  tender  (520,000?.)  was  accepted  for 
that  work  there  was  a lower  tender  by  Mr. 
Ridley  for  the  same  work,  amounting  to 
495,000?.  Inquiries  as  to  Mr.  Ridley’s  financial 
position  and  character  did  not  sati.sfy  the 
Board,  so  his  tenderwas  not  accepted.  Messrs. 
Baker  & Sons’  was  the  next  lowest  tender. 
They  were  well-known  people,  and  would  have 
been  very  satisfactory  contractors,  and  the 
Board  accepted  them,  but  in  the  course  of 
negotiation  with  them  they  withdrew  from  the 
agreements.  Then  Mr.  Moxon  was  the  next 
lowest  tenderer,  but  his  financial  condition  was 
known  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  he  failed 
shortly  afterwards.  When  Messrs.  Bakers'  offer 
fell  through  he  (witness)  recommended  the 
Board  to  re-advertise  the  contract,  but  after 
consideration  they  determined  not  to  do  so 
Asked  whether  he  had  any  financial  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Furness,  the  witness  said  he 
had  not.  Sir  John  Rennie,  he  explained,  had 
obtained  a concession  of  a contract  in  Odessa. 
He  (Rennie)  had  to  carry  out  the  contract 
within  a given  time.  He  had  been  in  treaty 
with  other  people  and  had  failed  to  do  so,  and 
he  came  to  witness  stating  that  he  was  prepared 
to  part  with  the  contract  upon  condition  of  his 
having  5 per  cent,  for  the  concession,  and  he 
said  to  witness : “ If  you  will  find  me  a con- 
tractor to  carry  this  out,  I will  divide  my  in- 
terest with  you,”  so  that  witness  was  dealing 
with  Sir  John  Rennie  with  reference  to  a con- 
tract in  another  country,  having  no  referei^e 
whatever  to  anything  connected  with  witn*  <»s 
official  position.  Witness  introduced  Sir  John 
Rennie  to  Mr.  Furness,  and  Mr.  Furness  agreed 
to  take  the  contract.  An  agreement  was  drawn 
afterwards  that  Mr.  Furness  should  pay  to 
Sir  John  Rennie  one  half  of  the  commission 
on  the  concession  and  one  half  to  witness ; 
but  witness’s  agreement  was  not  with  Mr. 
Furness,  who  would  have  paid  the  whole 
sum  to  Sir  John  Rennie.  The  date  of  th.at 
agreement  was,  he  thought,  1860.  A.«ked 
whether  it  was  pending,  or  whether  it  had  been 
completed  at  the  time  of  the  tender  of  Mr. 
Furness,  witness  said  that  early  in  1862  Sir 
John  Rennie  made  the  proposal  to  him,  and  Mr. 
Furness’s  contract  was  in  October,  1863.  Wit- 
ness had  never  received  one  penny  from  Mr. 
Furness  under  that  arrangement,  for  when  he 
(witness)  found  that  it  was  thought  that  his 
having  that  connexion  with  Mr.  Furness’s  work 
might  interfere  with  his  official  duties,  he  at 
once  relinquished  his  claim,  and  never  received 
anything.  The  matter  came  to  be  considered 
through  some  litigation  between  Sir  John  Hare 
and  Sir  John  Rennie,  and  to  which  witness  was 
made  a party.  That  was  subsequent  to  Fur- 
ness’s contract.  It  was  some  one  at  the  Board 
who  suggested  that  witness’s  connexion  with 
Furness  might  interfere  with  his  duties.  The 
fact  that  such  an  arrangement  had  been  made 
w’as  made  public  during  the  trial  of  the 
case  in  question,  and  witness  was  asked 
about  it  by  the  Board.  As  he  found 
that  there  was  a feeling  that  the  affair 
might  compromise  his  position,  he  relinquished 
all  connexion  with  the  matter.  He  forgot  what 
was  the  amount  he  thus  relinquished,  but  it  was 
a large  sum.  Asked  whether,  in  the  carrying- 
out  of  the  contract  by  Mr.  Furness,  he  permitf  ^ 
any  variations  from  what  was  required  by  the 
specification,  witness  said  he  could  not  speak 
from  memory.  He  certainly  permitted  no  varia- 
tions as  to  the  mode  of  filling-in  the  reclaimed 
ground.  The  ground  was  to  have  been  filled  in 
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by  dredgings  from  the  river,  but  the  Conservators 
of  the  Thames  did  not  carry  on  the  dredging  as 
rapidly  as  the  Board’s  work  requii'ed,  and,  there- 
fore, lilliug-in  material  had  to  be  taken  from 
other  places.  Asked  whether  he  had  had  any 
financial  transaction  of  any  kind  with  any  of 
the  other  contractors  for  works  carried  out 
by  the  Board,  witness  replied  in  the  negative. 

We  break  off  here  for  the  present. 


Jfllitstrations. 

NEW  BUILDINGS,  BRASENOSE  COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

HHE  new  quadrangle  wliich  is  being  built 
from  Mr.  Jackson’s  designs  at  Brasenose 
College,  O.-vford,  has  been  formed  by 
the  removal  of  several  cottages  in  Amsterdam- 
court-, — once  the  site  of  an  ancient  University 
hall,— and  some  buildings  of  timber  and  plaster 
•of  no  antiquity,  which  contained  rooms  for 
undergraduates.  The  wing,  which  forms  the 
west  side  of  the  new  quadrangle,  was  begun  in 
1882,  and  has  just  been  completed,  together 
with  the  return  wing  on  the  north.  These 
buildings  contain  twenty-two  sets  of  rooms  for 
undergraduates,  one  large  set  for  a Fellow,  and 
two  large  lecture-rooms,  as  well  as  a reading- 
room  for  undergraduates,  and  some  additional 
oflBces  connected  with  the  College  kitchen. 

The  quadrangle  is  now  being  completed  by 
a south  wing  with  a frontage  to  High-street, 
extending  westward  from  the  corner  next 
St.  Mary's  Church,  with  a gateway  and  entrance- 
tower  in  the  middle. 

A new  house  for  the  Principal  occupies  the 
•eastern  part  of  the  front  and  the  return  wing 
behind  it.  The  interior  will  be  handsomely 
finished  with  oak-panelled  rooms  and  an  oak 
staircase.  The  remainder  of  the  building  facing 
High-street,  including  the  tower,  will  contain 
rooms  for  undergraduates  and  Fellows,  and  a 
muniment-room  with  fireproof  floor  in  the  upper , 
story  of  the  tower. 

The  general  contractors  for  the  first  part  of 
the  new  quadrangle  were  Messrs.  Symra  & Co., 
of  Oxford,  and  for  the  succeeding  part  Mr. 
Willcock.  of  Wolverhampton. 

The  contractor  for  the  present  work,  including 
the  front  and  gateway-tower,  is  Mr.  Dobson,  of 
Colchester.  Mr.  Mockford  is  the  clerk  of 
■works. 


WENLOCK  PRIORY,  SHROPSHIRE. 

The  two  pages  of  details,  &c.,  of  Wenlock 
Priory,  Shropshire,  are  reproduced,  by  per- 
mission, from  Mr.  T.  Locke  Worthington's 
recently-published  book  entitled  “ Remnants 
of  Old  English  Architecture,”  of  which  a 
review  appears  in  another  column  of  our  paper 
this  week. 


LODGE  AND  COTTAGES  AT  GREAT 
WARLEY,  ESSEX. 

TifESE  have  been  erected  for  Mr.  E.  Heseltine* 
of  the  Goldings,  near  Brentwood. 

The  material  is  concrete,  of  gravel  dug  on 
the  spot,  and  selenitic  lime,  filled  in  between 
Biirnetised  Dantzic  timber.  The  construction 
of  the  timbers  of  the  Lodge  is  on  a ne-w  system 
devised  by  the  architect. 

The  lower  stories  are  of  brick,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Lodge,  where  it  is  of  concrete  faced 
with  neat  pebble  dash. 

All  the  tile  roofs  are  laid  in  concrete  plaster 
on  the  architect’s  system. 

The  builder  of  the  double  and  four  cottages 
was  Mr.  I.  R.  Norfolk,  of  Warley ; and  of  the 
lodge,  Mr.  J.  Cross,  of  Hutton,  near  Brentwood. 
The  ornamental  plaster  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Walter  Smith.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Ralph 
Nevill. 


OLD  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE.— III. 

The  normal  plan  of  an  old  cottage  was  a 
simple  parallelo^am,  and  in  a future  number 
I hope  to  give  illustrations  of  some  that  are 
still  unaltered.  The  lean-to’s  and  return  gables 
are  generally  the  result  of  additions,  and  there- 
fore to  a certain  extent  of  accident.  The  pic- 
turc.sque  result  from  the  skilful  arrangement 
and  grouping  of  roofs  of  various  sorts  is,  per- 
haps, the  chief  lesson  to  be  leai-nt  from  old 
examples,  as  modern  plans  can  hardly  be  made 
to  agree  -with  the  old. 

I have  given  two  views  of  the  same  cottage 
at  Thorncombe-street,  because  of  the  peculiarly 
happy  arrangement  of  the  lean-to  roofs.  Notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  projected  weather- 
tiling in  the  upper  example.  Under  this  the 
tools  of  the  tenant  were  hung.  Lean-to’s 
generally  have  the  sides  of  oak  board,  which, 
grey  with  age,  and  covered  with  lichen,  is  of  a 
very  beautiful  colour.  Unfortunately,  though 
landowners  have  learnt  to  appreciate  the  beauty 
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of  old  tiling,  this  old  boarding  is  generally 
condemned  and  sacrificed  to  the  demon  of 
tidiness. 

The  house  at  Nursecombe  is  of  good  cha- 
racter. There  are  some  carefully  - wrought 
pendants  to  the  front  barge-boards  that  I will 
hereafter  illustrate.  My  sketches  were  taken 
some  years  ago,  and  the  old  barge-boards  in  the 
front  have  been  replaced  with  very  bad  imita- 
tions. The  central  pair  at  the  back  are,  how- 
ever, original,  and  of  a pattern  common  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  wing,  with  the  outside 
chimney,  I take  to  have  been  added  at  a some- 
what later  date  to  the  original  house.  Some 
improvements  were  made  to  the  windows  when 
the  house  was  recently  repaired. 

The  cottage  at  Wonersb,  with  the  recessed 
part,  shows  a favourite  form  in  the  old  houses. 
There  was  probably  another  projecting  wing  on 
the  near  side  of  the  recess.  The  view  above 
Tangley  Manor  is  of  an  inn,  for  which  purpose 
the  house  was  probably  built. 

Great  Tangley  Manor  is  the  most  important 
example  of  a timber  bouse  in  this  part  of  the 
county.  A corbel  in  front  bears  the  date  1582, 
and  tb.i  whole  of  the  front  is  doubtless  of  this 
date.  The  detail  of  the  ■windows  is  very  good, 
and  all  the  corbels  are  richly  carved. 

The  ground  has  accumulated  round  the 
building  so  that  it  is  sunk  about  a foot.  Behind 
the  front  is  the  old  fourteenth-century  Hall,  with 
its  screen  and  a very  fine  and  massive  tie-beam 
and  truss  still  remaining.  The  back  roof  sbo^wn 
in  the  sketch  is  that  of  this  Hall.  This  is 
a good  instance  of  a custom  I mentioned  in  a 
previous  paper,  of  cutting  the  old  Halls  into 
two  heights  by  a floor  and  making  the  top  parts 
into  bed-rooms.  The  massive  character  of  the 
truss  saved  it  in  this  case  from  being  cut  away. 

In  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Surrey  Archmological 
Transactions  is  a paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Bally,  F.S.A.,  which  gives  an  account  of  this 
roof,  and  the  best  general  account  of  houses  of 
this  cla.ss  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

A few  years  ago  Tangley  Manor  was  in  a sad 
state  of  neglect  and  decay,  but  has  now  fallen 
into  good  hands,  and  been  admirably  repaired 
and  put  in  order  without  any  interference  with 
the  old  parts.  The  garden  in  front  is  enclosed 
with  a fine  stone  and  brick  wall,  with  oval  brick 
loopholes,  and  there  is  a moat  all  round  that  is 
now  supplied  with  running  water.  The  house 
was  originally  much  larger.  R.  N. 


British  Medical  Association.  — The 
arrangements  for  the  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,  in  Glasgow, 
are  now  complete.  The  first  general  meeting 
for  the  transaction  of  business  will  be  held  on 
the  morning  of  August  7th.  On  the  following 
day  the  scientific  work  of  the  meeting,  which  is 
conducted  by  twelve  sections,  will  be  com- 
menced. The  public  dinner  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall  on  August  9th. 

A Iiocomotive  in  a Quicksand. — One  of 
the  greatest  diflSculties  of  railway  construction 
iu  the  south-western  States  of  America  is  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  quicksands  in  rivers. 
In  building  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  Railroads,  according  to 
Mr.  H.  L.  Carter,  railway  contractor,  there  was 
frequent  experience  of  this.  From  Western 
Kansas  to  the  mountains,  quicksands  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  stream,  no  matter  how 
small,  and  to  successfully  bridge  them  required 
an  expenditure  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
width  of  the  stream  to  be  crossed.  Pile-diiving 
was  tried,  but  the  longest  piles  disappeared 
without  touching  the  bottom.  Then  filling  with 
earth  and  stone  was  attempted,  and  met  with 
equally  poor  success,  as  the  quicksands  were 
apparently  capable  of  swallowing  the  entire 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  only  means  of  crossing 
the  rivers  was  found  to  be  to  construct  short 
truss  bridges  across  them.  This  was  very 
exj^ensive,  but  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done. 
As  an  instance  of  the  practically  bottomless  : 
nature  of  the  quicksands,  Mr.  Carter  cites  the  : 
case  of  an  engine  that  ran  off  the  track  at 
River  Bend,  about  ninety  miles  from  Denver,  on 
the  Kansas  Pacific.  The  locomotive,  a large  ■ 
goods  engine,  fell  into  a quicksand,  and  in  . 
twenty  minutes  had  entirely  disappeared.  , 
Within  two  days  the  company  sent  out  a gang  : 
of  men  and  a wrecking  train  to  rai.se  the  engine.  . 
To  their  surprise,  not  a trace  could  be  found  of  : 
it.  Careful  search  wa.s  made,  magnetised  rods  i 
were  sunk  to  the  depth  of  65  ft.,  but  there  were  : 
no  signs  of  the  locomotive.  It  had  sunk  beyond  i 
human  ken,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  : 
engine  has  never  been  discovered. — Indian  ; 
Engineer. 
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Section  sliorcing  “ Pool  of  Bethesda." 


Plan  $1unving  “ Pool  of  Bethesda." 


THE  POOL'’OF  BETHESDA.  —nTa 
The  accompanying  plan  and  section,  repro- 
duced by  permission  from  a portion  of  the  dia- 
grams accompanying  the  last  “ Quarterly  State- 
ment ” of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  shows 
the  plan  and  section  of  the  supposed  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  and  its  locality  in  relation  to  the 
church  of  St.  Anne,  the  largest  building  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  a portion  of  which 
is  shown  at  the  right-hand  extremity  of  the 
plan  and  section.  The  apse  wall  at  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  “ Pool  ” is  the  wall  of  a church 
of  later  date,  which  had  been  built  over  the  live 
arches  below.  The  arched  recesses  which  appear 
to  represent  so  well  the  “ Five  Porches  ” ascribed 
to  Bethesda,  are  about  14  ft.  long  by  9 ft.  wide. 


THE  ‘‘SHONE  SYSTEM”  OF  SEWERAGE. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers 
and  Surveyors,  held  in  London,  a paper  was  read 
by  Lieut.-Col.  A.  S.  Jones,  V.C.,  Assoc  -M.  Inst. 
C.B.,  of  Wrexham,  entitled  “ Ten  Tears’  Expe- 
rience of  the  Shone  System.”  In  the  course  of 
the  paper  the  author  said : — 

It  is  very  nearly  ten  years  since  the  Shone 
system  was  introduced  to  the  world  in  a paper 
read  by  its  inventor  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  held  at 

Stafforci  on  October  3,  1878 

Of  course  the  lifting  and  propulsion  of  liquid 
cr  semi-liquid  matter  by  compressed  air  auto- 
matically admitted  and  discharged,  or  blown  off, 
by  a machine  called  the  pneumatic  ejector,  has 
always  stood  forth  as  the  distinguishing  salient 
characteristic  of  the  Shone  system,  and  the 
novelty  and  efficiency  of  that  machine  absorbed 
much  attention. 


But  the  ambition  of  the  inventor  led  him  to 
propound  a complete  system  of  sewerage  and 
house-drainage  on  the  most  scientific  sanitary 
principles,  which  principles  can  now  be  applied 
at  reasonable  cost,  irrespective  of  any  of  the 
local  conditions  which,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Shone’s  invention,  have  rendered  it  difficult  or 
too  expensive  fully  to  observe  those  sanitary 
principles. 

He  also  provided  an  automatic  flush-tank  for 
the  temporary  storage  and  concentrated  dis- 
charge of  sewage,  slops,  or  clean  water,  which 
has  been  usefully  applied  ; but  there  is  no  other 
novel  appliance  in  the  Shone  system,  nor  any 
departure  from  theoretical  principles  which 
have  been  laid  down  by  other  engineers. 

The  distinction  between  theory  and  practice 
is  very  great,  and,  where  natural  fall  is  deficient 
or  absent,  engineers  have  been  sorely  tempted 
to  content  themselves  with  sewers  of  deposit. 

Economical  considerations  had  also  led  to 
the  construction  of  large  tank  sewers,  with  out- 
lets closed  for  many  hours  every  tide  at  seaside 
places,  besides  all  the  other  lapses  from  a high 
standard  of  workmanship  to  which  underground 
works  are  peculiarly  liable,  and  it  seemed  high 
time  for  a reformer  to  cry  out  for  a stricter  ap- 
proximation to  true  principles. 

The  advantages  of  a separation  of  rainfall 
and  subsoil  water  as  far  as  possible  from  sew- 
age had  only  lately  been  fully  admitted  by  the 
engineering  world  when  Mr.  Shone  came  on  the 
scene,  and  perhaps  some  embers  from  the  thirty 
years’  strife  waged  by  Phillips,  Menzies,  and 
others,  on  behalf  of  the  separate  system,  were 
still  alive.  Consequently,  it  may  not  have  been 
the  most  judicious  course  to  introduce  a new 
appliance  by  forcibly  contrasting  certain  exist- 
ing works  with  estimates  of  others  which 
might  have  been  designed  in  their  place  if  the 


new  invention  had  been  available  at  the  period 
at  which  those  works  were  executed. 

And  the  adoption  of  the  separate  system  was 
no  sine  qud  non  as  regards  employment  of  pneu- 
matic ejectors  ; on  the  contrary,  it  w-as  obviously 
against  Mr.  Shone’s  pecuniary  interest,  as 
operating  to  reduce  the  number  and  size  of  the 
ejectors  ■which  would  be  required  to  lift  both 
sewage  and  rain-water  together  in  the  com- 
bined system. 

But  enthusiasm  is  not  unknown  among  in- 
ventors, and  Mr.  Shone  naturally  desired  to 
express  the  true  theory  of  his  system  in  as 
perfect  a manner  as  possible.  He  therefore 
entered  heartily  into  the  advocacy  of  tlie  sepa- 
rate system,  because  it  would  enable  him  to 
adjust  the  sizes  of  his  pipes  and  their  gradients 
to  a more  regular  flow  of  sewage,  and  to  show 
greater  economy  in  the  drainage  of  any  town 
than  would  be  possible  under  the  combined 
system. 

Mr.  Shone,  in  fact,  began  with  the  careful 
compilation  of  a tabular  statement  of  the 
discharge  from  various  • sized  pipes  laid  on 
different  gradients,  indicating  at  a glance  those 
which  would  give  a self-cleansing  velocity 
approaching  3 ft.  per  second,  and  other  par- 
ticulars which  should  be  calculated  on  in  design- 
ing works  of  sewerage. 

For  this  table  alone  much  credit  is  due  and 
has  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Shone  by  many 
engineers,  who  refer  to  it  with  every  confidence, 
and  have  found  it  practically  useful. 

The  table  contains  two  columns,  which  give 
the  “ population  for  which  the  pipes  would  be 
suitable  at  the  various  velocities,  tkc.,”  on  the 
hypothesis  that  15  or  25  gallons  respectively 
per  head  per  diem  would  be  the  measure  of 
sewage  produced  by  the  population  ; and  it  has 
been  erroneously  assumed  that  Mr.  Shone  in- 
tended the  theoretical  figures  set  forth  in  one 
or  other  of  those  columns  to  be  adopted  in 
designing  works,  without  reasonable  allowance 
or  practical  margin,  whereas  he  only  intended 
to  bring  forcibly  before  engineers  the  startling 
divergence  of  ordinary  sewerage  from  the  true 
theory,  and  to  suggest  closer  approximation  to 
the  latter. 

But,  independently  of  this  misunderstanding, 
Mr.  Shone  has  had  to  contend,  from  the  very 
first,  with  the  commonly-received  doctrine  that 
compressed  air  is  a very  expensive  agent. 

It  would  hardly  be  right  to  call  that  doctrine 
a prejudice,  because  it  rests  upon  special  facts, 
but  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  fixed  beliefs 
which  are  most  prejudicial  to  early  recognition 
of  the  value  of  inventions,  which  at  first  sight 
appear  to  set  those  beliefs  at  defiance. 

Now  the  doctrine  rests  only  on  these  facts, 
viz. : — 

1.  That,  in  all  pre-ejector  applications  of  com- 
pressed air,  it  has  been  used  as  a motor  like 
steam  to  drive  a piston,  in  rapid  motion  to  and 
fro,  in  a cylinder. 

2.  That  there  is  considerable  'U’aste  of  power, 
by  the  necessary  generation  of  heat,  in  com- 
pressing air  beyond  three  atmospheres. 

3.  That  until  recently  air  - compressing 
engines  w'ere  defective  in  design  and  con- 
struction. 

But  in  the  Shone  system  the  air  itself  is  a 
slow-moving  piston  employed  to  lift  the  sewage, 
and  its  pressure  need  not  exceed  the  limit 
below  which  the  w’aste  of  po'wer  is  of  less  con- 
sequence. 

This  should  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  understand  the  action  of  a 
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pneumatic  ejector;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
there  are  still  men  who  think  or  assert  that 
Mr.  Shone  disputes  the  three  facts  on  which 
their  doctrine  depends. 

Engineers  designing  works  of  sewerage  must 
often  have  regretted  being  under  the  necessity 
of  leading  all  the  sewage  of  a large  undulating 
area  by  valley  lines  to  some  common  sumpt, 
whence  the  whole  has  to  be  pumped  up  to  an 
outfall  (situated,  perhaps,  at  a lower  level  than 
the  source  of  a large  portion  of  the  sewage) 
simply  on  account  of  the  prohibitory  expense  of 
establishing  several  pumping-stations,  each 
requiring  its  own  engine,  boilers,  pumps,  and 
attendance  on  the  spot. 

And  here  in  the  Shone  sy.stem  they  have  the 
means  of  collecting  each  district’s  contingent 
of  sewage  by  sewers  at  little  depth  below  the 
surface,  converging  to  a point  on  no  lower  level 
than  that  required  to  give  good  gradients  to  the 
short  lengths  of  the  district  sewers,  with  the 
certainty  that  so  soon  as  a regulated  volume  of 
sewage  shall  have  been  collected  at  such  district 
centres  it  will  automatically  be  passed  on  to 
the  main  outfall. 

This  is  accomplished  either  by  lifting  and 
discharging,  into  a neighbouring  gravitating 
sewer  leading  to  the  outfall,  or  through  a sealed 
pipe  which  may  follow  the  natural  ups  and 
downs  of  a road,  and  in  neither  case  is  the 
power  expended  greater  than  that  which  is 
sufficient  for  lift  and  friction,  counting  the  lift 
only  as  difference  of  level  between  the  district 
ejector  and  final  outfall,  instead  of  having  to 
pump  the  sewage  back  again  all  the  height 
from  which  it  has  gravitated  to  the  single 
sumpt.  as  in  the  old  system.  It  may  be  said, 
therefore,  that  the  Shone  system  consists  in 
the  arrangement  of  such  convenient  districts, 
each  with  its  own  independent  outfall  in  an 
ejector  station  to  which  proper  gradients  can 
lead  the  sewage  through  small  self-cleansing 
pipes  laid  within  a moderate  depth  from  the 
surface,  and  in  calculation  of  the  air-pre.ssure 
required  to  lift  the  contents  of  each  ejector 
when  full  either  into  a gravitating  sewer  or 
through  a junction  with  the  common  rising 
main  to  the  common  outfall. 

The  saving,  in  depth  of  excavation,  thus 
effected  may  often  cover  the  whole  cost  of 
ejector  station  and  plant,  and  it  only  remains 
to  keep  up  in  any  convenient  place,  central  or 
otherwise,  an  air-j)res.suro  equivalent  to  the 
highest  lift  in  tlio  system  to  .secure  the  regular 
evacuation  of  all  the  ejectors  immediately  on 
their  being  filled,  and  without  loss  of  power, 
because  reducing  valves  adjust  the  pressure 
applied  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Shone’s  two  chief  opponents  have  lately 
acknowledged  the  advantage  of  this  subdivision 
of  the  area  to  be  sewered  into  independent 
districts,  by  proposing  a similar  arrangement 
with  hydraulic  instead  of  pneumatic  lifting 
power,  thus  preferring,  in  point  of  fact,  to 
employ  four  pistons  and  four  cylinders  to 
accomplish  the  end  which  Mr.  Shone  attains 
with  two  of  each. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  extra  friction  involved 
in  a high-pres.sure*  water-engine  which  conflicts 
■with  common  sense  as  regards  such  a substitute 
for  the  pneumatic  ejector,  because  the  sewage 
which  falls  into  the  latter  is  expelled  bodily 
from  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle,  so  that  no 
screening  and  accumulation  of  rags  and  heavy 
matter  (which  require  constant  attention  at 
every  sewage  pumping-station)  can  take  place, 
and  the  ejectors  can  be  left  for  days  to  work 
under  a public  street  without  being  visited, 
while  the  storage  and  removal  of  foul  screen- 
ings from  such  a situation  would  be  an 
intolerable  nuisance  as  well  as  a cause  of 
expense. 

Then,  moreover,  all  the  water,  after  it  bad 
worked  the  hydraulic  pump,  would  generally 
have  to  be  pumped  away  like  so  much  additional 
sewage,  and  the  machinery  and  extra  thickness 
of  pipes  for  the  much  higher  pressure  of  water 
than  that  of  air  must  make  the  cost  of  installa- 
tion much  greater  in  the  one  case  than  the 
other. 

And  against  these  arguments  we  have  only 
vague  references  to  the  loss  by  heat  in  compress- 
ing air  supported  by  arithmetical  calculations 
founded  upon  very  insufficient  data,  and  all 
this  while  practical  men  are  constantly  improv- 
ing air-compressing  plant  with  a firm  convic- 
tion that  the  power  can  be  produced  so  econo- 
mically on  a large  scale  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Birmingham  Compressed  Air  Company)  that  it 
can  be  distributed  at  a profit  to  its  producers, 
when  paid  for,  by  those  who  require  to  use  it 

, * 400  lb.  the  square  inch  as  compared  with  air  at 

.45  lb. 


in  place  of  steam  as  a motor  for  small  steam- 
engines,  at  less  cost  than  they  can  produce  the 
steam. 

A fortiori  must  economy  bo  greater  in  the 
case  of  ejectors,  since  the  compressed  air 
dii’ectly  moves  the  sewage  by  expansive  force, 
and  forms,  as  it  were,  a continuous  elastic 
cushion  from  which  successive  portions,  exactly 
equal  in  volume  to  the  sewage  they  have 
displaced,  are  cut  off  and  harmlessly  blown 
away. 

The  distinction  between  direct  and  the  ordi- 
nary wdirect  action  of  compressed  air  or  high- 
pressure  water  (as  respectively  exemplified  at 
Windsor  Castle  and  Torquay)  seems  to  make 
the  Shone  system  much  more  economical  than 
either  of  the  others.  In  the  ejector  system  two 
]}istom  and  two  cylinders  alone  are  employed, 
i.e.,  one  of  each  for  steam  as  prime  mover  and 
the  other  to  compress  air. 

But  in  the  old  system,  when  the  compressed 
air  or  high-pressure  water,  as  the  case  may  be, 
reaches  the  scene  of  operations,  either  agent  has 
to  move  a third  piston  in  a third  cylinder,  and 
finally  we  have  the  heavy  pump  plunger  work- 
ing as  a fourth  piston  in  a fourth  cylinder,  amid 
all  the  concussions  of  a solid  body  with  an 
incompressible  heavy  fluid. 

The  valves  may  be  the  same  for  pump  or 
ejector,  with,  however,  this  important  difference, 
as  to  wear  and  tear  in  favour  of  the  latter,  that 
those  for  the  pump  must  move  over  at  least 
fifteen  times  more  frequently  than  in  the  case 
of  the  ejector,  for  equal  volumes  of  sewage 
lifted.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  further 
with  the  recent  controversy  published  by  Iro^i 
on  the  Margate  sewerage.  At  any  rate  the  main 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  record  the  actual 
practical  facts  of  the  last  decade,  though  it 
seemed  desirable  to  open  the  matter  with  the 
above  restatement  of  the  Shone  sy.stem,  and  to 
notice  the  bitter  hostility  it  has  encoimtered  in 
one  or  two  quarters  whence  it  might  have  been 
least  expected. 

It  is  true  that  general  assertions  to  the  effect 
that  “ an  enormous  loss  of  power  arises  in  the 
compression  of  air,  as  the  whole.  (!)  of  the  power 
exerted  ajjpears  again  in  heat,"  and  that  25  lb. 
or  27  lb.  pressure  was  required  to  lift  sewage 
6 ft.  on  Mr.  Shone’s  system,  are  palpably  absurd, 
but  when  tliey  emanate  from  an  engineer  who 
has  made  a reputation  by  his  writings,  and  as 
an  adviser  of  sanitary  authorities,  such  bodies 
may  well  be  falsely  alarmed. 

Borough  engineers  well  know  the  difficulty 
of  moving  public  bodies  out  of  an  old  groove  of 
practice,  and  can  understand  Mr.  Shone’s 
obligation,  on  the  other  hand,  to  all  those 
public-spirited  engineers  and  others  who  have 
seconded  his  effort  to  conquer  that  difficulty ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  principle  of  his  system 
is  so  thoroughly  sound  that  nothing  could 
upset  it. 

Eastbourne,  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  G.  A. 
Wallis,  C.E.,  and  its  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  C. 
Tomes,  made  the  first  plunge  with  three  large 
ejectors  to  drive  the  whole  of  its  sewage  out  to 
sea  at  all  heights  of  tide.  This  first  installation 
was  of  course  no  adequate  example  of  the 
system,  but  it  established  once  for  all  the 
thorough  efficiency  of  the  pneumatic  ejector  as 
a remedy  for  tide-locked  sewers,  and  its  ability 
to  cope  with  all  the  variations  of  flow  due  to 
the  combined  system. 

Two  miles  and  a half  of  large  outfall  sewer, 
which  had  all  the  inconvenience  of  an  elongated 
cesspool  backing  up  the  flow  of  contributory 
sewers  in  the  town,  except  at  low  tide,  was  at 
once  entirely  relieved,  even  at  highest  tide,  by 
passing  its  contents  through  the  ejectors  to  sea, 
and  this  improved  state  of  things  has  been  fully 
maintained  for  the  last  eight  years. 

But  there  remained  certain  low-lying  areas 
in  the  town  of  Eastbourne,  and  the  Sanitary 
Authority,  fortified  by  experience,  proceeded 
step  by  step  to  establish  subsidiary  ejector  sta- 
tions in  these  places  to  lift  their  sewage  into  the 
gravitating  sewer,  bringing  the  compressed  air 
to  work  them  by  a pipe  nearly  three  miles  long 
from  the  original  air  compressors. 

The  first  of  these  steps  in  advance  of  the 
original  installation  was  taken  in  1882,  after 
two  years'  experience  of  the  latter,  the  second 
in  1883,  and  the  third  is  now  in  progress,  all 
apparently  supplied  with  power  from  the  ori- 
ginal air  compressors,  and  the  result  of  this 
healthy  gradual  advance  has  been  to  make 
Eastbourne  a very  fair  example  of  the  judicious 
application  of  the  bhone  system  to  remedy  the 
necessary  defects  in  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  sewerage  to  be  found  in  seaside  towns  as 
such  works  used  to  be  designed  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  James  Lemon,  C.E.,  one  of  the  earliest 


converts  to  the  Shone  system,  and  Mr.  V 
Gamon,  Borough  Surveyor,  followed  very  closed 
on  the  first  Eastbourne  ejectors,  by  introducin: 
a small  one  into  the  sewerage  of  Wincheste;; 
worked,  as  are  railway  brakes,  by  a Westing 
house  air-compressor. 

Then  Mr.  Thomas  Longdin,  Borough  SuS 
veyor,  started  two  ejectors  at  Latchford,  nea 
Warrington,  in  1882,  and  four  or  five  years  late 
applied  two  other  ejectors  for  transmitting  paf 
contents  a distance  of  about  two  miles,  thtl 
effecting  a great  saving  in  the  previous  cost  ct 
carting  to  the  depot. 

Mr,  W.  B.  G.  Bennett,  C.E.,  followed  wit 
one  ejector  of  700  gallons  capacity,  for  drivin 
the  effluent  from  precipitating  tanks  at  South 
arapton  against  high  tide,  and  two  of  360  galloD 
each  to  lift  from  low-level  sewers.  A novo 
alternative  use  is  made  of  one  of  the.se  smaa 
ejectors  to  discharge  the  precipitated  sludg] 
from  the  tanks  to  other  works  one  mile  distam 
and  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  witi 
either  pail  contents  or  sludge.  Mexborough 
Fenton,  Campos  (Brazil),  Sacramento  (C^r 
fornia),  Darlaston,  Wednesbury,  Comptot 
Gifford,  &c.,  followed  suit  ■nith  from  two  to  fi^ 
ejectors  each,  not  to  mention  clubs,  restaurante 
&c.,  in  London. 

But  in  Beaumaris,  on  a small  scale,  and  i 
the  town  of  Henley-on-Thames,  the  Shorn 
system  is  perhaps  more  fully  carried  out  than  ii 
any  other  instance  of  its  application  as  yet  com 
pitted;  and  the  following  quotation  from 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  F.  Ball,  ex-Mayor  of  Henletf 
shows  how  much  it  has  given  satisfaction ; — 

“Advantages  were  gained  (by  adopting  the  Shorn 
system)  which  it  will  be  well  to  enomerate. 

1.  Small  sewer-pipes  laid  with  good  inclinations  at  i 
great  depth,  watertight,  and  mostly  above  the  subs®' 
water  level,  discharging  the  sewage  into  an  ejector,  whein 
it  becomes  effectually  trapped. 

2.  The  rapid  transit  of  the  sewage  into  an  ejector  beforfi 
decomposition  sets  in. 

3.  Reduced  cost  for  flushing  when  that  operatidi 
becomes  necessary,  the  small  sewers  necessarily  beiipi 
more  effectually  flashed  with  less  water  than  larger  onu 
would  be, 

4.  Freedom  from  had  smells  emanating  from  the  metf 
holes;  for,  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  sewers  being  small! 
the  volume  of  air  in  contact  wth  the  sewage  is  propop 
tionately  small  also,  and,  being  constantly  changed  througu 
the  rapid  flow  of  the  sewage,  the  latter  csiinot  beconri 
stagnant  and  dangerous. 

5.  Less  risk  of  the  spreading  of  dise.iBes;  the  norion'e 
matters  entering  the  sewers  of  one  district  not  being  in  ana 
way  communicated  to  another. 

_6.  The  facility  afforded  of  extending  the  system  to  nei' 
districts  irrespective  of  levels  in  either. 

7.  The  reduction  in  cost  both  in  the  initial  outlay  and  ii 
the  working  expenses.” 

Such  testimony  as  tliis,  after  a year’s  trisi 
at  Henley,  with  a lift  of  140  feet,  must  be  vere 
satisfactory  to  Messrs.  Shone  & Ault,  tlit 
i engineers,  and  Messrs.  Hughes  & Lancaster,  tb 
sole  licensees  of  the  patents,  as  all  will  acknow 
ledge  who  know  the  difficulty,  time,  and  inonei 
required  to  introduce  a revolution  in  engineesf 
ing  practice. 

But  the  careful  investigation  by  a Seleto 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whici 
resulted  in  Mr.  Shone’s  appointment  asenginets 
to  carry  out  a thorough  reform  of  the  seweragt 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  a furthd’ 
guarantee  of  the  worth  of  his  system,  and  tbf 
impetus  thus  acquired  is  very  great, — in  facn 
large  works  in  Moscow,  Rangoon,  Lowestoft 
Heston,  and  Isleworth,  &c.,  show  that  a world 
wide  interest  is  now  awakened,  and  amoni' 
others  the  following  engineers  have  either  proi 
pared  or  carried  out,  or  are  now  preparing 
schemes  on  the  system, — viz. : — Messrs.  Tho;J 
& Charles  Hawkesley ; Messrs.  Batemaw 
Parsons,  & Bateman;  Messrs.  Bailey,  Dentow 
Son  Sc  North  ; Mr.  G.  Stayton,  M.  Inst,  C.BE 
Mr.  B.  Pritchard,  M.  Inst.  C.E. ; Messrs.  Gotttl 
& Beazley,  Mr.  F.  C.  Stileman,  C.E. ; Mr.  J.  (. 
Inglis,  C.E, ; Mr.  W.  B.  Bromley,  C.E.  j and  M3' 
J.  C.  Melliss,  C.E. 

The  works  undertaken  at  Rangoon,  in  Britieii 
Burmah,  are  very  extensive,  and  provide  nci 
only  for  removing  the  sewage  of  a populatioii 
of  60,000,  but  for  a high-pressure  water  supplji 
to  be  maintained  from  the  same  air  ooh' 
pressors. 

These  and  other  sewerage  schemes  now  r 
progress  will  have  a discharging  capacity  ri 
about  8,600,000  gallons  per  diem,  and  the  fats 
that  several  sanitary  authorities  in  differerf' 
parts  of  the  world  have  let  contracts  to  pro 
vide  for  that  aggregate  amount  of  work  show 
that  the  Shone  system  has  gained  considerabii 
confidence. 

But  work  actually  performed  is  the  basis  si 
that  confidence,  and  it  has  occurred  to  tP 
■writer  to  make  an  approximate  estimate  (on  tl  :i 
basis  of  population  sewered)  of  the  sewafi: 
which  has  been  lifted  by  pneumatic  ejectckns  if! 
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Ifco  the.  present  date.  This  amounts  to  nearly 
.48,000,000  tom  of  sewage  raised  to  heights 
yunging  from  6 ft.  to  140  ft. 

I Besides  this,  Mr.  Bennett,  C.E.,  estimates 
that  nearly  5,000  tons  of  sludge  have  been 
I'moved  one  mile  at  Southampton ; and  Mr. 
Longdin,  C.E.,  returns  the  quantity  of  escreta 
tor  pail  contents  as  about  11,000  tons  trans- 
:ported  about  two  miles  at  Warrington. 

I Considering  that  four-fifths  of  the  period  of 
ijtime,  and  a largo  amount  of  brain  work  and 
paper  work  have  necessarily  been  expended  in 
ipreliminary  demonstration  of  the  merits  of  the 
.•system,  the  above  statement,  of  actual  work 
I done  in  moving  sewage,  can  hardly  be  thought 
^insignificant  as  the  record  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  Shone  system,  while  the  number  of  ejectors 
! already  ordered  and  iti  progress  is  very  large. 

1 As  an  illustration  of  what  the  above  figures 
:mean,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  air-pressure 
I employed  on  the  above  work  would  more  than 
' suffice  to  remove  down  to  Sea  Reach  one-sixth 
•part  of  the  annual  flow  of  sewage  at  present 
I discharged  at  Barking  and  Crossness,  i.e.,  about 
1 170  million  gallons  per  diem  for  some  sixty- 
' three  days. 

i The  writer  is  not  in  a position  so  state  the 
: cost  of  the  work  done,  or  to  compare  it  with 
I that  of  lifting  sewage  in  any  other  way;  but 
t the  fact  that  so  many  different  sanitary 
authoritie.s,  who  have  paid  the  cost,  are 
I generally  satisfied  with  their  experience  is 
1 encouraging,  and  the  time  will  doubtless  arrive 
I when  some  common  basis  of  comparison  may 
be  agreed  upon  and  results  carefully  noted. 

Hitherto,  however,  so  much  heat  and  friction 
! has  arisen  in  argument  between  the  advocates 
I of  low-pressure  air  and  high-pressure  water,  on 
! technical  points  such  as  the  curves  of  adiabatic 
1 and  isothermal  compression,  and  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  prime  movers,  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
' look  for  speedy  agreement  to  abide  by  the  is.sue 
I in  foot-pounds  and  coal  consumption,  because 
J wear  and  tear  of  plant  would  still  form  a bone 
i of  contention. 

I Under  existing  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
1 practical  view  of  this  problem  must  surely  be 
f “ Solvitur  amhdando." 

1 In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
f Mr.  R.  W.  Peregrine  Birch  said  tliat  there 
; could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Shone  system  had  a 
' very  good  champion  and  a very  strong  advo- 
, cate  in  Colonel  Jones.  But  he  (the  speaker) 
I did  not  share  the  gallant  Colonel’s  view  that 
, Mr.  Shone  was  the  introducer  of  self-cleansing 
\ sewers,  or  of  sealed  rising  mains  or  drain-pipes. 

He  (Mr.  Birch)  would  very  much  like  to  see 
I some  figures  sliowing  the  cost  of  lifting  sewage 
by  the  Shone  ejector,  as  compared  with  the 
1 cost  of  lifting  by  steam  pumps,  or  pumps  worked 
by  gas-engines  or  other  motors.  He  would  also 
I like  to  know  whether  the  net  average  work 
I done  by  the  Shone  ejectors  at  the  Houses  of 
I Parliament  exceeds  what  could  be  accomplished 
by  ith  of  a horse-power  if  steam  pumps  were 
to  be  employed  for  lifting  the  sewage  there. 
; Without  professing  to  have  read  all  that  had 
! been  said  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  in  the  con- 
^ trover.sy  that  had  been  referred  to  by  the  reader 
of  the  paper,  he  thought  that  Mr.  Latham’s 
' views  on  the  matter  were  sound.  He  (the 
! speaker)  believed  that  the  Shone  machine  was 
. an  expensive  and  even  extravagant  appliance  to 
I use  where  only  the  mere  pumping  or  lifting  of 
! sewage  bad  to  be  considered. 

I Mr.  James  Lemon  (Southampton)  said  that 
! as  bis  name  had  been  mentioned  in  the  paper, 
he  should  like  to  say  that  it  was  quite  true  that 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  converts  to,  he  would 
1 not  say,  “the  Shone  system  of  sewerage,” 

; which  was  a somewhat  misleading  phrase,  but 
i to  the  Shone  ejector.  The  reason  why  he  (the 
speaker)  adopted  the  ejector  at  Winchester  was 
I that  he  wanted  to  put  his  pump  in  one  place 
: and  bis  power  in  another  place.  Only  by  using 
, Mr.  Shone's  pneumatic  ejector  was  it  possible 
to  do  this.  In  such  exceptional  circumstances 
, only  could  the  ejectors  compete  with  the  best 

• kind  of  steam-engine  and  pumps.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Birch  that  it  would  have  been  desirable 

1 that  the  paper  should  have  given  some  particu- 
. lars  of  the  cost  of  lifting  sewage  by  the  Shone 

• ejector  as  compared  with  the  cost  when  a good 
I steam  pump  was  used.  As  far  as  his  (Mr. 

' Lemon's)  experience  went,  the  Shone  ejector 

was  a costly  machine  as  compaied  with  good 
: pumps. 

Mr.  E.  Pritchard  (Birmingham)  said  that  as 
his  name  also  had  been  mentioned  in  the  paper, 
and  as  be  had  had  considerable  experience  of 
. the  Shone  system,  he  should  like  to  say  that 
I be  agreed  with  both  of  the  previous  speakers 


as  to  the  comparative  costliness  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Shone  ejectors  as  compared  with 
that  done  by  good  pumping  engines  of  the  best 
type.  But,  as  had  been  said,  the  Shone  ejector 
possessed  great  merits  as  a substitute  for 
^ pumps  in  exceptional  situations.  If  Mr.  Shone 
had  been  a little  extravagant  in  appraising  the 
merits  of  the  ejector,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Shone  was  its  inventor,  and  that,  like 
all  inventors,  he  was  an  enthusiast.  Person- 
ally, he  (Mr.  Pritchard)  must  acknowledge  Mr. 
Shone’s  services  in  connexion  with  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  sewage  problem,  and  he  could 
te.‘<ti£y  to  the  value  of  the  elaborate  tables 
which  he  had  prepared— tables  which  be  (the 
speaker)  had  found  of  great  use,  and  in  which 
he  had  not  been  able  to  detect  any  error. 
Although  it  was  some  time  before  he  had  felt 
justified  in  advising  clients  to  adopt  the  Shone 
ejectors,  he  wa.s  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
where,  under  exceptional  circumstances  and  to 
meet  special  conditions,  they  had  been  adopted, 
their  use  had  been  mo.st  advantageous  to  the  dis- 
trict s concerned.  But  at  the  same  time  they  must, 
as  engineers,  protest  against  the  notion  that  the 
ejector  could,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
a competitor  with  the  pump.  There  was  in- 
evitably and  necessarily  a loss  of  power  by  the 
use  of  compressed  air,  and  to  expect  that  com- 
pressed air  could  give  us  back  all  the  power 
absorbed  in  compression  was  as  futile  as  to 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  peiqoctual 
motion.  He  thought  that  the  term,  “ Shone 
system  of  sewerage”  was  to  a great  extent  a 
misnomer.  Self-cleansing  sewers,  which  were 
claimed  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  “ Shone 
system,”  were  no  new  thing : they  had  been 
attained  to  many  years  ago  by  such  veteran 
sanitarians  as  Edwin  Chadwick,  Robert  Rawlin- 
eon,  and  their  disciples.  But  Mr.  Shone  de- 
served the  credit,  which  no  one  grudged  him, 
of  having  devised  the  ejector  known  by  his 
name,— an  appliance  for  lifting  liquids,  and 
which,  though  costlier  in  working  than  an 
ordinary  pump,  yet  possessed  exceptional  ad- 
vantages for  special  situations,  inasmuch  as  it 
could  be  placed  at  a distance  remote  from  the 
power  which  actuated  it. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Strachan  (Cliclsea)  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  these  views. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey  (York)  said  that  borough 
engineers,  and  engineers  to  Local  Boards  and 
other  authorities,  often  had  reason  to  complain 
of  Mr.  Shone’s  methods  of  propagandism.  No 
sooner  was  any  scheme  of  sewerage  proposed  or 
prepared,  than  Mr.  Shone  flooded  the  place 
with  pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter 
vaunting  the  advantages  and  superiority  of  his 
so-called  “ system.”  He  was,  no  doubt,  within 
his  right,  as  a man  of  business,  in  doing  this  ; 
but  when  he  claimed  that  his  “system  ” was  as 
economical  in  cost  and  working  as  any  other, 
and  that  it  was  equally  suited  for  all  situations, 
he  was  certainly  going  too  far,  and  he  often 
entailed  upon  the  responsible  professional  ad- 
visers of  public  bodies  a great  deal  of  trouble 
in  answering  and  refuting  him. 

Mr.  Lobley  (Hanley)  said  that  as  bis  name 
had  been  mentioned  in  the  paper  as  having 
adopted  the  “Shone  system,”  he  wished  to  say 
that  he  shai-ed  generally  the  views  of  previous 
.speakers;  he  did  not  regard  the  Shone  ejector 
:is  being  likely  ever  to  generally  supersede  good 
pumping  engines ; but  in  special  situations,  and 
as  an  adjunct  to  exi.sting  sewerage  systems,  it 
had  been  found  to  be  of  great  service,  and 
notably  so  at  Fenton,  in  Staffordshire. 

Mr.  J.  Gordon  (Leicester)  said  he  came  to 
the  consideration  of  this  question  with  a 
perfectly  open  mind ; but  how  were  they  to 
decide  upon  its  merits  when  such  material 
particulars  as  cost  of  working  were  not  given 
in  the  paper,  only  mere  assertions  ? As  practi- 
cal men  they  did  know  what  it  cost  to  lift  sewage 
or  water  by  steam-pumping ; what  they  wanted 
were  figures  showing  the  cost  of  doing  the 
same  work  by  the  Shone  ejector.  As  to  the 
works  carried  out  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
at  Eastbourne,  and  other  places  mentioned  in 
the  paper,  was  it  at  all  certain  that  in  some,  at 
least,  of  the  instances  the  work  could  not  have 
been  done  as  satisfactorily,  and  perhaps  more 
cheaply,  by  the  aid  of  good  pumping  engines  ? 
He  thought  that  Col.  Jones  was  not  well- 
advised  in  placing  himself  so  strongly  in  the 
position  of  an  advocate. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  they  were  told  that  where 
the  Shone  system  had  been  adopted  there 
was  a perfect  immunity  from  smells,  but 
that  was  hardly  the  case  at  Henley.  And, 
whatever  might  be  the  explanation  of  it,  the 
death-rate  of  Henley  had  increased  since  the 
“ Shone  system  ’’  was  adopted.  In  1886,  before 


the  Shone  system  was  adopted,  the  death-rate 
of  the  town  was  17*8  per  thousand;  in  1887» 
after  the  system  had  been  applied,  the  death- 
rate  rose  to  19'7  per  thousand.  Now  at  Henley 
the  sewage  was  lifted  up  a considerable  height 
on  to  permeable  ground,  and  it  appeared  to  him 
(the  speaker),  from  an  inspection  of  Ordnance- 
sheets  of  the  district,  that  it  was  possible  that 
some  of  the  sewage  found  its  way  into  the 
well-springs  from  which  the  water-supply  was- 
obtained. 

Mr.  Eachus  (Edmonton),  Mr.  Hall  (Torquay), 
Mr.  Silcock,  and  Mr.  De  Courcy  Jleade 
(Hornsey)  having  each  said  a few  words, 

Mr.  Ball,  ex-Mayor  of  Henley,  said  that  the 
smells  referred  to  were  in  no  way  attributable 
to  the  Shone  system,  which  had  been  adopted, 
at  Henley  only  after  very  conclusive  demon- 
stration that  it  was  cheaper  and  better-suited, 
for  local  requirements  than  any  other  system. 

Mr.  Fowler  (Leeds)  said  that  a great  deal  of 
the  time  occupied  in  this  discussion  would  have 
been  saved  if  Mr.  Shone  had,  through  Colonel 
Jones’s  paper,  informed  the  meeting  of  the 
exact  cost  per  unit  of  work  of  the  Shone 
ejector. 

Mr.  Ellice-Clark,  the  President,  in  closing- 
the  discussion,  said  he  stayed  in  Henley  during- 
the  Regatta  week,  and  a more  stinking  town 
he  never  was  in,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Mayor 
and  told  him  so.  But  he  understood  that  Mr. 
Shone  was  not  responsible  for  the  way  in  whicti 
the  sewers  were  ventilated.  It  was  a great 
pity  that  the  paper  read  by  Colonel  Jones  did 
not  contain  more  facts  and  figures  in  support 
of  its  assertions,  Mr.  Fowler  bad  touched  the 
keynote  of  the  whole  discussion.  We  wanted; 
units  for  comparison,  and  without  them  no 
satisfactory  conclusion  could  be  drav,Ti. 

Colonel  Jones,  in  reply,  said  that,  as  to  the 
question  of  cost  of  working,  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  inventor  of  the  Shone  ejector,, 
with  his  present  limited  experience  of  the  use 
of  that  appliance,  and  -ft-ith  comparatively  little 
data  to  go  upon,  would  show  his  hand,  or 
commit  himself  to  any  definite  statement  of 
cost,  just  at  present. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MASTER  BUILDERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  25th_  ult.,^at  the 
offices  of  the  Liverpool  Master  Builders’  Asso- 
ciation, 6,  Lord-street,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Robert 
Neill,  jun.,  was  in  the  chair,  and  representatives 
from  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bristol,. 
Birmingham,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Nottingham, 
Wolverhampton,  Cambridge.  Bolton,  Wigan, 
St.  Helen’s,  Crewe,  Lancaster,  Huddersfield, 
Stalybridge,  Lincoln,  Hull,  and  Northampton, 
were  present. 

The  following  report  of  the  Council  was  read 
and  adopted : — 

TicendJ-firsl  JlaJf-yearly  Report. 

23rrf  July,  1888. 

The  Officers  and  Council  beg  to  lay  before  the- 
Members  of  the  Local  Associations  and  Master 
Builders  and  Contractors  of  the  country,  theb- 
twenty-first  Half-yearly  Report. 

The  Association  now  comprises  the  following 
local  Associations  and  single  members 


Ashton-under-Lyne 

Barrow-in-Furness 

Birmingham 

Bolton 

Bradford 

Bristol 

Belfast  (Dixon  & Co.) 

Cambridge 

Cardiff 

Crewe 

Derby 

Doncaster 

Folkestone 

HuU 

Kidderminster 

Lancaster 

Leeds 

Lincoln 

Liverpool 


London 

Manchester  and  Salford- 

Northampton 

Nottingham 

Oldham 

Portsmouth 

Reading 

Rugby 

Southampton 
St.  Helens 
Southport 

Scotland  Master  Painter^ 
Association 
Walsall 

Wolverhampton 

Warrington 

Wigan 

Weston-super-Mare 


As  decided  upon  at  the  last  half-yearly  meeting, 
the  half-yearly  statements  of  hours  worked,  state  of 
trade  and  supply  of  labour  in  the  principal  towns 
have  been  issued  as  follows;— One  copy  to  each  of 
the  Council  and  six  copies  to  each  of  the  local 
associations,  which  show  that  though  the  building 
trade  generally  is  still  depressed,  there  is  a slight 
improvement  in  one  or  two  districts,  and  the  supply 
of  labour  is  abundant  everywhere. 

In  Leeds  the  operative  joiners  and  carpenters 
gave  notice  for  an  increase  from  7id.  to  8d.  per 
hour,  and  to  reduce  the  working  hours  from  50  to 
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49i  per  week.  The  employers  offered  to  give  the 
advance  of  wages  of  ^d.  per  hour  from  the  1st  July, 
18S9,  and  to  keep  the  hours  the  same  as  at  present 
worked,  but  this  was  refused  by  the  operatives,  and 
the  employers  withdrew  the  offer.  On  the  1st  of  the 
present  month  the  operatives  struck  work  in  five  of 
the  leading  shops,  but  as  there  was  no  bulk  of  work 
going  on  in  the  town  the  employers  decided  to  with- 
stand the  demand.  The  L^eds  members  therefore 
aak  the  members  of  Associations  in  other  towns  not 
to  take  on  any  joiners,  and  employ  as  few  as  possible 
during  the  pending  dispute. 

During  the  present  session  the  Government  have 
introduced  a new  Employers’  Liability  Bill,  framed 
entirely  upon  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  which  sat  last  session.  A joint  Parlia- 
Toentary  Committee  of  this  Association,  the  Institute 
of  Builders,  and  the  London  Association,  have  had 
frequent  meetings  and  prepared  an  elaborate  state- 
ment of  Amendments.  These  were  laid  before 
ilr.  Matthews,  the  Home  Secretary,  on  the  20th  of 
April  last.  At  this  interview  the  deputation  dwelt 
upon  the  injustice  of  many  of  the  clauses  of  the 
proposed  Bill,  both  to  employers  and  employed,  and 
urged  Mr.  Matthews  to  modify  them.  The  Ilome 
Secretary  gave  the  deputation  a very  patient  hear- 
ing, and  very  courteously  promised  to  consider  the 
amendments.  Since  this  interview  the  Chairman  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  has  had  frequent 
interviews  with  many  M.P.’s, 

This  Bill  has  now  been  submitted  to  the  Grand 
•Committee  on  Law,  and  the  Solicitor,  Mr.  Maton, 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  assistance 
■of  Mr.  Stavely  Hill  (M.  P.  for  Nuneaton  Division), 
■who  has  placed  the  whole  of  the  amendments  upon 
the  agenda  paper,  and  has  given  them  his  support ; 
but  your  Committee  regret  to  find  that  the  Bill,  as 
-amended,  and  the  draft  of  which  is  now  before  the 
House,  is  altered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it 
very  much  more  harsh  than  it  was  when  presented 
*to  the  Grand  Committee. 

The  one  clause  which  will  bear  very  hardly  on  the 
building  tr^e,  and  particularly  in  the  provinces, 
is  No.  9,  which  defines  the  compensation  to  be  paid. 
The  minimum  sum  to  be  paid  is  now  to  be  250^.,  or 
three  years’  average  wages  of  workmen  in  the  same 
grade  whichever  is  larger.  In  the  Bill,  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Grand  Committee,  it  was  150/. 

In  Clause  No.  14,  a new  sub-clause  is  introduced 
■to  define  the  expression  " superintendence,”  but  it 
'leaves  the  matter  pretty  much  as  it  was. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  are  much  afraid 
that  little  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  modifica- 
tion of  the  great  hardships  which  this  Bill  will  entail 
upon_  the  building  trade  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  trade  unionists  have 
mot  been  able  to  induce  the  Grand  Committee  to 
make  the  Bill  more  harsh  than  at  present  drawn. 
Your  Committee  would  point  out  the  immense 
influence  which  the  trade  unionists  seem  to  have  in 
Parliament,  and  they  would  strongly  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  to  interview  the 
M.P.’s  for  their  divisions,  and,  if  possible,  make 
them  understand  the  aims  and  wishes  of  the 
employers. 

The  Iron  Trades  Employers’  Association,  the 
Agricultural  Engineers’  Association,  the  Cotton 
spinners’  Association,  and  other  important 
organisations  are  using  their  influence  to  secure 
t.he  same  result?. 

As  mentioned  in  the  last  half-yearly  report,  there 
has  been  no  further  action  taken  by  the  'Trades' 
Union  Congress  on  the  eight  hour  question. 

The  Steam  Engine  and  Boilers  (Persons  in  Charge) 
Bill,  which  was  brought  into  Parliament,  has  been 
■withdrawn  for  this  session. 

The  Bill  as  to  the  Rating  of  Machinery  has  been 
•brought  into  the  House  by  Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworih 
and  others,  but  during  the  present  session  nothing 
cs  likely  to  be  done  in  the  matter,  but  the  question 
is  about  to  be  raised  in  another  form  by  Sir  Wm. 
Houidsworth’s  colleague,  Mr.  E.  W.  Tomlinson,  of 
Preston,  who  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
move  in  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

' That  the  present  state  of  the  lais-  relating  to  the  rating 

hereditaments  containing  machinery  gives  rise  to  great 
variations  of  practice  on  the  part  of  valuers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  is  likely  in  the  future  to  he  the 
cause  of  much  uncertainty  and  injustice ; and  that  mth  a 
view  of  promoting  uniformity  and  preventing  excessive 
burdens  being  laid  upon  industries  in  which  machinery  is 
used,  legislation  is  urgently  required.’ 

The  Council  wish  again  to  bring  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  Associations  the  necessity  of  every 
employer  of  labour,  whether  sole  or  sub-contractor, 
covering  their  risk  by  insuring  in  the  Builders’ 
Accident  Insurance  (Limited),  the  cost  of  which  is 
under  ^d.  in  the  pound  of  wages  paid.  The  policies 
cover,  not  only  the  employers’  own  operatives,  but 
workmen  who  may  be  hurt  or  killed  through  the 
negligence  of  the  insureds’  workmen  at  the  Siime 
■works.  For  Is.  per  cent,  additional  oremiura  the 
risk  to  the  general  public  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  the  insureds’  workmen  is  covered. 

These  rates  have  been  found  by  the  Builders’ 
Accident  Insurance  (Limited)  to  be  sufficient,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  cover  the  employers’ risk 
under  the  present  law,  but  when  the  new  law  comes 
into  force  they  may  possibly  have  to  be  amended. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  to  meet  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
upon  the  question  of  the  Form  of  Contract  have  not 
jet  been  able  to  move  in  the  matter. 


The  Council  again  urgently  desire  that  members 
of  the  local  Associations  should  do  their  utmost  to 
keep  up  their  Associations  in  a thorough  state  of 
efficiency,  so  as  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may 
arise. 

Tbe  Treasurer  submits  his  audited  accounts  for 
the  past  half-year.” 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at 
Manchester. 

In  the  evening  the  gentlemen  attending  the 
meeting  were  entertained  at  a banquet  at  the 
North-Western  Hotel,  by  the  President,  Com- 
mittee, and  Members  of  the  Liverpool  Master 
Builder.s’  Association ; and  on  Thursday,  the 
26th,  those  gentlemen  who  could  remain  went 
with  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Master 
Builders’  Association  for  an  excursion  on  the 
river,  and  after  luncheon  at  the  Easthara  Hotel, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  Leader  Williams, 
the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Walker,  the  contractor, 
they  were  taken  over  the  works  of  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal,  returning  to  Liverpool  at 
0 p.m. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tution was  held  on  Thursday,  July  26,  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  St.  James’s.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett,  Pre- 
sident, occupied  the  chair,  supported  by  Mr. 
George  Plucknett,  J.P.,  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling, 
and  other  gentlemen. 

Major  Brutton,  the  Secretary,  read  the  annual 
report,  which  stated  that  the  income  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  maintain  the  charity,  and  it  had 
been  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  remainder 
of  the  Reserve  Fund  to  meet  the  liabilities  for 
the  support  of  the  pensioners.  That  fund  was 
now  entirely  exhausted,  and  an  urgent  appeal 
was  made  for  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the 
Institution  for  the  forthcoming  year.  Should 
that  appeal  not  be  liberally  responded  to,  some 
of  the  funded  property  would  have  to  be  real- 
ised—a misfortune  which  well-wishers  of 
the  In.stitution  would  much  regret.  During 
the  past  year  the  Committee  had  only  been 
able  to  recommend  the  election  of  two  men, 
although  there  were  several  candidates,  and 
three  widows  of  pensioners  had  been  placed  on 
the  pension  list.  The  number  of  deaths  of 
pensioners  had  been  eight ; the  total  number 
now  on  the  funds  being  twenty-eight  men  and 
thirty-five  women.  To  the  President  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Bartlett)  the  Committee  offered  their  grateful 
thanks  for  the  kind  interest  he  had  shown  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  and  it  was  with 
great  satisfaction  they  were  able  to  announce 
that  Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls  would  be  the  Pre- 
sident for  the  ensuing  year ; and  that  the 
annual  dinner  would  be  held,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Court  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Carpenters,  at  their  Hall,  in  London-wall,  on 
Thursday,  November  29  next. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  George  Plucknett,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Stirling. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  past  year  (Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett),  to 
the  Vice-Presidents,  to  the  Trustees,  and  to  the 
Treasmrer  (Mr.  George  Plucknett),  -who  was  again 
re-elected. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  also  accorded  (to’ the 
Committee,  the  retiring  members  of  which  were 
re-elected;  and  Messrs.  W.  Brass  and  G.  Wall 
added  to  their  number.  A similar  compliment 
w"s  paid  the  Auditors  (Messrs.  Ward,  Duffield, 
&.^i)lding). 

The  Chairman  proposed  as  President  for  the 
ensuing  year,  Mr.  J.  Howard  Coils,  who.  be 
believed,  had  the  interests  of  the  Institution  at 
heart,  and  would  do  all  he  could  to  make  bis 
year  of  office  a successful  one. 

The  proposition  was  duly  seconded  and  agreed 
to,  and  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT  IN- 
STITUTION. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  donors  of  this  Institution  was  held 
at  the  offices,  21,  New  Bridge-street,  E,C.,  on 
Tuesday,  July  31,  Mr.  E.  0.  Roe  (of  Messrs. 
Geo.  Trollope  & Sons)  in  the  chair,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  J.  Wheatley)  having 
read  the  advertisement  convening  the  meeting, 
the  minutes  of  the  last  general  meeting  were 
read,  confirming  the  election  of  Messrs.  J. 
Howard  Colls,  Thomas  F.  Rider,  and  William 
Robert  Freeman  (John  Mowlem  rfe  Co.)  as 
Trustees  of  the  Institution,  in  succession  to  the 


late  Mr.  Benjamin  Colls  (who  died  some  years)! 
since)  and  Messrs.  Edward  Conder  and  Arthunj 
Cates,  who  have  recently  resigned.  Three  ofcj 
the  original  Trustees,  viz,,  Messrs.  G.  S.: 
Pritchard,  Charles  Richardson,  and  W.  C.i 
Anderson  (who  were  appointed  at  the  founda-' 
tion  of  the  Institution  in  1R86)  still  retain;) 
office,  and,  together  with  the  three  gentleraem: 
recently  elected,  make  up  the  number  of  sisi. 
trustees,  as  required  by  the  rules. 

The  election  of  a pensioner  (Mrs.  Louisa  R.  1 
Styles)  to  the  Widow’s  Pension  then  took  place; 
by  show  of  hands,  the  amount  of  the  pension) 
being  £20  per  annum.  The  election  of  Mrs.s 
Styles  makes  up  a total  of  seventeen  pensioners' 
now  on  the  books  of  the  institution. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  a vote  of  • 
thanks  wa.s  presented  to  the  Chairman  fori 
presiding. 


A CLAIM  IN  RESPECT  OP  ” SHORT” 
QUANTITIES. 

PRIESTLEY  AND  ANOTHER  V.  STONE. 

This  important  case,  as  to  which  we  published 
several  letters  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,*  has  i 
now  been  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  (the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  Lord  Justice  Lindloy,  and  Lord  Justice 
Bowen).  We  take  the  following  report  of  the  case 
from  the  Times  of  July  Slst 

This  was  an  action  by  builders  against  a quantity 
surveyor.  The  Rev.  Reginald  Tuke,  who  was  about 
to  build  a Roman  Catholic  church  at  Chiswick, 
employed  one  Kelly  as  architect.  Kelly  prepared 
the  plans  and  instructed  the  defendant,  a quantity 
surveyor,  to  take  out  the  quantities  according  to 
the  plans.  The  defendant  accordingly  prepared  a 
bill  of  quantities,  bad  a number  of  copies  litho- 
graphed, and  handed  them  to  Kelly.  Kelly  there- 
upon applied  for  tenders  for  the  building  of  the 
church,  and  the  plaintiffs,  among  others,  tendered. 
Another  tender  was  accepted  for  a certain  sum. 
The  plaintiffs  brought  this  action  to  recover  damages 
for  injury  caused  by  the  alleged  negligence  and 
breach  of  duty  of  the  defendant  as  quantity 
surveyor  in  preparing  an  inaccurate  bill  of 
quantities.  The  plaintiffs  based  their  claim  upon 
the  ground  that  the  defendant,  by  preparing  the 
bill  of  quantities,  represented  that  the  same 
was  correct,  and  would  be  sufficient  for  the  building 
of  the  church  according  to  the  plans,  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  use  ordinary  care 
and  skill  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill  of  quantities, 
knowing  that  tenders  would  be  made  upon  the  faith 
thereof.  The  defendant,  in  his  statement  of  de- 
fence, denied  that  he  was  negligent,  and  said  that 
there  was  no  privity  of  contract  between  him  and 
the  plaintiffs,  and  that  he  did  not  owe  any  duty  to 
the  plaintiffs.  He  also  denied  that  there  was  any 
inaccuracy  in  the  bill  of  quantities,  and  alleged  that 
the  plans  were  altered  after  the  quantities  had  been 
prepared.  At  the  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen, 
without  a jury,  the  Judge  gave  judgment  for  the 
defendant.  The  plaintiffs  appealed. 

Mr.  Edwyn  Jones  argued  for  the  plaintiffs;  Mr. 
Spokes,  for  the  defendant,  was  not  called  upon. 

The  Court  dismissed  the  appeal. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  no  such  action 
as  this  had  been  known  before  the  present  cose. 
The  contract  as  to  taking  out  the  quantities  was 
made  between  the  architect  and  the  quantity 
surveyor,  and  not  with  the  builders.  The  surveyor 
was  employed  to  take  out  the  quantities  for  the 
architect,  and  handed  them  to  him ; and  the 
surveyor  had  no  control  over  the  way  in  which  the 
bill  of  quantities  was  used.  The  quantities  might 
not  be  used  at  ail,  and  they  did  not  amount  to  a 
representation  that  they  were  true  in  fact.  The 
architect  could  check  them.  If  the  bill  of  quanti- 
ties were  fraudulently  made,  the  case  might, 
perhaps,  be  different ; but  the  case  at  the  trial  was 
not  put  upon  this  ground,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
of  any  Jraudulent  or  reckless  statement.  The 
quantity  surveyor  was  not  bound  to  conclude  that 
the  bill  of  quantities  would  bo  shown  to  anyone. 
The  architect,  in  fact,  might  alter  the  quantities 
before  sending  them  to  the  builders.  This  was  au 
attempt  to  manufacture  a new  action  which  the 
Court  would  not  sanction. 

Lord  Justice  Bindley  concurred.  There  was  no 
privity  of  contract  between  the  builders  and  the 
quantity  surveyor.  The  custom  relied  upon  as  to 
privity  between  builders  and  quantity  surveyors  was 
not  proved  ; and,  even  if  proved,  the  custom  would 
probably  be  held  to  be  unreasonable  and  bad  within 
the  decision  in  “Bradbum  v.  Foley”  (3  C.  P.  D. 
129).  It  was  there  put  upon  the  ground  that  the 
defendant,  in  effect,  made  a negligent  representa- 
tion to  the  plaintiff.  The  real  truth  was  that  the 
defendant  was  employed  by  the  architect,  and  not 
by  the  builders,  and  there  was  no  sucb  representa- 
tion. In  his  opinion  there  was  no  evidence  of  want 
of  reasonable  care. 

Lord  Justice  Bowen  also  concurred.  The  action 
was  without  precedent.  There  were  two  fatal  ob- 
jections to  the  plaintiffs'  claim — there  was  no 
privity  between  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendant, 
and  the  defendant  owed  no  duty  under  the  circum- 
stances to  the  plaintiSV,  as  duty  would  only  arise 

* See  last  vol.  of  Builder,  pp.  50, 69, 70« 
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rom  privity.  It  was  said  that  the  defendant  made 
V misstatement  which  be  knew  would  be  passed  on 
io  other  persons,  and  that  he  was  liable  on  tho  autho- 
dty  of  “ Peek  v.  Derry  ” (37  Ch.  D.  541).  Io  apply- 
,Dg  “Peek  V.  Derry”  it  was  always  important  to 
lonsider  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ statement.”  If 
I man  made  a statement  as  upon  bis  own  belief,  be 
tither  believed  it  or  he  did  not.  If  be  behoved 
t,  the  statement  was  true ; if  he  did  not  believe 
t,  tho  statement  must  be  fraudulent.  The  de- 
ji-sion  in  “ Peek  v.  Derry”  could  not  apply  to  such 
i case  as  that.  But  it  would  be  otherwise  if  a man 
nade  a statement  outside  his  own  belief.  A quan- 
nty  surveyor  was,  of  course,  bound  to  take  reason- 
ible  care  in  taking  out  quantities.  But  he  made  no 
.•epresentatioQ  that  he  had  taken  such  care.  He 
Jiuy  represented  that  those  were  his  quantities, — a 
statement  as  to  his  belief.  Therefore,  assuming 
that  there  was  evidence  of  negligence  in  the 
defendant,  it  was  not  enough  to  render  him  liable 
to  the  plaintiffs.  Even  assuming  that  a fraudulent 
misrepresentation,  or  one  so  reckless  as  to  be 
fraudulent,  would  render  the  defendant  liable  to 
the  plaintiffs,  that  case  was  not  put  at  the  trial,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  of  it. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY-LE-STRAND. 

Sir, — The  drawings  which  you  published  last  week 
of  the  steeple  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  serve  to  draw 
attention  to  an  unnecessary  act  of  vandalism  perpe- 
trated on  this  interestine:  church  a few  years  ago. 

Messrs.  Ketchlee  & Hutchings  have  shown  the 
vases  in  their  proper  places  at  the  angles  of  the  two 
upper  stories.  Alas,  where  are  these  vases  ? 

When  a scaffold  was  seen  slowly  rising  round  the 
tower  a few  months  since,  I,  in  common  with  many 
others,  was  in  hopes  that  when  it  came  down  again 
it  would  reveal  the  vases  replaced  in  their  old  posi- 
tions, hut  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment ; and, 
the  scaffolding  gone  once  more,  the  tower  stands 
forth  bare,  and  denuded  of  the  ornaments  which 
Gibbs  placed  there  to  serve  a definite  function,  viz., 
to  mask  tho  set-back  of  the  successive  stories  as 
they  reduced  in  width  towards  the  top,  and  to  carry 
the  eye  upwards,  just  as  in  Gothic  steeples  a 
pinnacle  or  broach  masks  the  junction  of  the  octagon 
with  the  square  and  carries  the  eye  from  tower  to 
spire. 

Vases,  as  a rule,  are  doubtless  not  a very  beautiful 
or  commendable  form  of  architectural  ornament, 
but  at  least  these  served  a purpose,  and  served  it 
well,  until,  forsooth,  one  fine  day,  a small  portion  of 
one  of  them  fell  down,  when,  instead  of  repairing 
or  replacing  it,— a by  no  means  difficult  task, — they 
were  all  condemned,  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the 
churchyard  ; and  this  latter  was,  I believe,  a ven/ 
difficult  task,  for  they  stoutly  resisted  the  efforts  of 
the  iconoclasts,  and  in  some  cases  only  came  down 
in  pieces. 

The  fact  that  they  are  shown  in  your  corre- 
spondent’s drawing  leads  me  to  hope  that  they  have 
not  ye(  been  broken  up  for  concrete  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  and  if  this  is  so  why  should  they  not 
once  more  be  erected  ? 

Let  any  one  interested  in  the  subject  compare 
the  steeple  of  this  church  with  that  of  St.  Martin’ s- 
in-tbe-Fields  if  he  wishes  to  see  the  effect  with  vases 
and  without,  and  I think  he  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  much  of  the  unfinished  and  forlorn 
aspect  which  St.  Mary’s  presents  is  due  to  their 
absence.  A Passer-bit. 

Lofidon,  July  30th,  1888. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  TENDERS. 

Sib, — Referring  to  the  letter,  signed  “ Heating 
Engineer,”  on  p.  68  in  your  issue  of  the  28th  ult.,  I 
am  not  surprised  at  all  at  the  contents.  The  Board 
advertised  for  tenders  for  heating  the  new  schools, 
Amiens-streeb,  Battersea,  and  they  were  desirous  of 
obtaining  a perfect  system  of  heating.  We,  with 
others,  received  necessary  plans  and  elevations,  and 
tendered  on  our  own  lines,  and  adopted  our  own 
system,  since  the  system  was  left  open  to  each  party 
tendering.  The  time  and  cost  to  us  on  plans,  &o., 
was  about  157.,  but  still  we  sent  in  our  estimate, 
guaranteeing  the  perfect  working  of  the  apparatus, 
and  were  surprised  to  find  some  time  after  that  the 
Board  had  accepted  a tender  hundreds  of  pounds 
below  ours,  the  material  alone  costing  us  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  accepted  tender.  The  Board  in 
many  cases  for  heating  make  out  their  own  specifica- 
tions, and  there  is  not  one  respectable  firm  who 
could  carry  the  work  out  in  accordance  therewith 
and  guarantee  success.  If  the  Board  wish  a perfect 
system  of  heating  and  ventilating,  they  can  have  it 
bv  paying  for  it ; but  not  when  their  mode  of 
Working  is  rule  of  thumb. 

One  or  the  Firms  Tendering. 


Sir, — In  reply  to  the  letter  of  “Heating  Engi- 
neer” in  your  last  issue,  no  specification  was  pro- 
vided, but  the  printed  instructions  stated  that  each 
scheme  must  comprise  a detailed  specification  of  the 
work  and  description  of  tho  system  proposed, 
together  with  sketch  plans  complete,  a guaranteed 
minimum  temperature,  and  that  “ attention  is 


directed  to  the  fact  that  the  school  is  planned  for 
future  extension.” 

Over  forty  tenders  were  sent  in,  some  of  them 
lower  than  the  accepted  one. 

We  think  that  the  disparity  in  the  figures  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  important  questions  of  tempera- 
ture and  the  provision  for  future  extension  were  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  firms  tendering. 

We  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
editorial  note,  and  would  suggest  that  more  definite 
instructions  be  given  for  future  tendering. 

J.  Jones  & Sons. 


P.S. — The  amount  of  our  tender,  including  the 
pupil  teachers’  school  and  provision  for  future 
extension,  was  5477.  We  calculated  for  an  average 
temperature  of  60°  Fah. 


DOWN-DRAUGHT  IN  DWELLING-HOUSE 
CHIMNEYS. 

Sir,  — May  I,  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns,  ask  for  advice  from  some  of  your  practical 
readers,  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 

My  house  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a very  high 
hill  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  a very  exposed  situation. 
On  a rough  night  we  experience  great  discomfort 
from  the  tremendous  noise  which  the  wind  makes  in 
the  chimneys.  My  rooms  are  10  It.  high,  and  from 
the  ground-floor  to  the  chimney-head  would  be 
about  33  ft.  The  flues  measure  14  by  9 (internal 
dimensions),  and  upon  each  there  is  a “wind-guard” 
pot.  There  are  register-grates  in  two  of  the  bed- 
rooms, but  the  closing  of  these  has  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  roaring-noise,  which  seems  to  proceed  from 
the  chimney-breasts.  I am  very  rarely  troubled 
with  smoke. 

If  any  reader  'will  give  me  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  in  such  a case,  I shall  be  greatly  obliged. 
Is  there  any  means  of  closing  a chimney  at  the  top 
when  not  in  use?  Boreas. 

The  roaring  of  the  wind  in  a chimney  which’ 
as  “Boreas”  observes,  “seems  to  come  from  the 
chimney-breast,”  is  not  caused  by  the  wind  blowing 
down  the  chimney,  but  by  the  blast  passing  over  it 
setting  in  motion  the  column  of  air  in  the  chimney, 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  causes  the 
sound  of  an  organ-pipe,  or  (which  is  a more  precise 
analogy),  the  shrill  whistle  produced  by  blowing 
over  the  top  of  the  tube  of  a key.  Hence  wind- 
guards,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  wind 
blowing  down  a chimney,  may  have  little  or  no 
effect  in  chocking  a sound  induced  by  the  wind 
blowing  over  it.  We  cannot  suggest  any  remedy 
except  covering  the  top  of  the  chimney  when  not  in 
use.  We  do  not  know  of  any  implement  made  for 
that  purpose  ; no  doubt  terra-cotta  closed  pets, 
like  extinguishers,  could  be  made,  but  the  putting 
them  on  and  off  would  be  a troublesome  business. 


Stubint’s  Column. 


ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— V. 

Stones  formed  from  Plaster  of  Paris. 

nHIS  section  deals  with  those  expedients 
which  have  for  their  object  the  treat- 
ment of  plaster  of  Pans  casts,  &c.,  so 
as  to  render  them  harder,  more  [stone-like,  and 
durable. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  obtained  by  the  dehydra- 
tion of  natural  gypsum  at  a temperature  of 
from  110°  C.  to  120°  C.  If  heated  mnch  above 
this  the  substance  loses  a good  deal  of  its 
facility  of  combining  with  water,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  quickly  harden. 

A mode  of  obtaining  dense  translucent 
alabaster-like  casts  is  to  use  plaster  that  has 
been  prepared  at  500°  0.  The  combination  with 
water  takes  several  weeks,  but  with  the  above 
result. 

The  facility  with  which  ordinary  plaster  casts 
may  be  obtained  is  largely  discounted  by  their 
porosity  and  softness,  which  renders  it  practi- 
cally impossible  to  preserve  them  clean  and 
sound  in  exposed  situations  for  any  length  of 
time.  Consequently  a large  number  of  pro- 
posals have  been  made  for  the  superficial 
hardening  of  such  casts.  J.  Penwarne,  in 
1809,  was  the  first  inventor  who  worked  in  this 
direction,  and  his  process  consisted  in  the 
immersion  of  the  articles  in  a strong  solution 
of  alum  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
subsequently  suspending  them  over  the  bath 
until  crystallisation  began,  when  they  were 
“ basted  ” carefully  with  the  solution  from  time 
to  time.  When  well  crystallised  all  over,  the 
casts  were  rubbed  smooth  with  sand-paper.  The 
action  of  the  alum  here  is  chiefly  mechanical,  by 
closing  the  pores  of  the  cast  with  crystals ; but 
also  apparently,  to  some  extent,  chemical, 
possibly  by  the  formation  of  a double  salt  of 
sulphate  of  potash  (alum  is  a double  sul- 


phate of  potash  and  alumina)  and  sulphate  of 
lime. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  artificial  marble 
termed  “ certaldite,”the  plaster  of  Paris  article^ 
is  first  well  dried,  to  expel  all  uncombined 
water,  and,  after  very  careful  cooling,  immersed 
for  twelve  hours  in  an  indurating  bath,  which 
may  be  composed  of  a variety  of  materials, 
such  as  salts  of  magnesium,  carbonate  or 
sulphate  of  potash  or  soda,  sulphate  of  iron 
or  copper,  or,  in  fact,  almost  any  saline  or 
acid  mixture  that  will  not  decompose  the 
plaster,  and  is  capable  of  imparting  hardnesa 
to  it.  A favourite  mixture  is  one  of  oxalic 
acid  and  alum  or  of  oxalic  acid  and  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  when  coloured  marbles  are  desired^ 
the  colours  should  be  added  to  the  indurating 
bath.  Another  patent  by  the  same  Certaldo 
Marble  Company  relates  to  the  treatment- 
as  described  of  the  native  gypsum  cut  to  the 
desired  shape. 

Although  the  hardening  of  gypsum  and 
plaster  by  alum  is  partly  accounted  for,  as- 
already  mentioned,  by  the  property  which 
sulphate  of  lime  possesses  of  forming  double 
salts,  the  action  of  many  other  salts  and  acids 
does  nob  seem  quite  so  clear.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  oxalic  acid  solution  may  be 
useful  in  precipitating  oxalate  of  lime  in  the- 
pores  of  the  plaster  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
sulphate  dissolved  by  the  water  in  contact 
with  it.  Bitartrate  of  potash,  again,  another 
salt  that  has  been  largely  used,  acts  by  the 
production  of  tartrate  of  calcium  and  sulphate 
of  potash,  which  latter  will  unite  with  another 
portion  of  sulphate  of  lime  forming  the  double- 
salt. 

When  desiring  the  production  of  plaster  caste 
possessing  the  maximum  of  hardness  that  un- 
treated plaster  will  attain,  the  observation  of 
Gay-Lussac  should  be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  that 
the  hardest  natural  gypsum  produces  plaster 
that  yields  the  hardest  casts. 

Dr.  Reissig’s  methods  of  hardening  and  pre- 
serving casts,  which  obtained  a few  years  ago 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Prussian  Government,, 
involve  the  soaking  of  the  articles  in  a solution 
of  barium  hydrate  (baryta  water),  or  in  a solu- 
tion of  silicate  of  potassium.  In  the  first  case 
the  baryta  decomposes  a portion  of  the  sul- 
phate of  lime,  forming  the  more  insoluble 
sulphate  of  barium,  hydrate  of  lime  being  at 
the  same  time  formed,  which,  absorbing  car- 
bonic acid  gas  from  the  atmosphere,  ultimately' 
becomes  converted  into  carbonate.  The  silicate 
of  potassium  acts  by  the  production  of  insoluble 
enamel 'like  silicate  of  lime,  the  sulphate  of 
potash  simultaneously  formed  uniting  with 
sulphate  of  lime.  In  both  processes  the  articles- 
are  finally  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  soap. 

Bruce  Joy  and  Lewen’s  method,  patented  in 
1884,  is  one  for  the  production  of  imitation 
marble  by  immersing  the  cast  (formed  of  a 
mixture  of  from  15  to  20  parts  of  plaster  to  1 of 
zinc  white)  in  refined  linseed  oil  for  six  or  seven, 
days.  It  is  then  taken  out  and  allowed  to 
stand  in  a warm  place  for  four  or  five  days,  and 
finally  given  a coat  of  flake  white  in  refined 
linseed  oil. 


The  Liverpool  Water  Supply.  — At 

the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Water  Com- 
mittee, on  Monday  last,  Sir.  Parry  reported 
that  the  stock  of  water  at  Rivington  had 
increased  to  1,280  million  gallons,  and  the 
Committee  decided  to  increase  the  hours  of 
supply  in  the  city  and  Bootle  to  twelve  hours 
per  day,  and  in  the  suburban  districts  other 
than  Bootle  to  eighteen  hours  per  day.  The 
alteration  took  effect  on  Wednes^y. 

Keudering  Walls  Waterproof.  — The 
Wi-ener  Gerverie  Zeitung  advocates  the  follow- 
ing method  for  rendering  brick  walls  impervious 
to  moisture.  It  consists  in  giving  the  wall 
several  consecutive  coatings,  first  with  soap  and 
water,  and  secondly  with  water  and  alum,  the 
proportion  being  300  grammes  of  soft  soap  to  a 
litre  of  water,  and  200  grammes  of  alum  to  the 
same  quantity.  The  walls  must  be  very  dry 
and  clean,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  not 
below  8 deg.  R.  The  soap-water  is  first  applied 
boiling  hot  with  a brush,  and  in  twenty-four- 
hours  this  coating  is  hard  and  dry.  The  alum- 
water  is  then  applied,  its  temperature  being 
from  16  to  17  deg.  R.  Twenty-four  hours  later 
the  process  is  repeated,  and  afterwards  twice  or 
three  times  more.  Should  the  walls  be  par- 
ticularly exposed  to  wet,  as  for  instance  sea- 
water, the  process  should  be  repeated  a few 
times  more. 
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Firit  Elements  of  Experimental  Geometry,  ap- 
plied to  the  meamrement  of  Length,  Breadth, 
Area,  and  Volume.  By  Paul  Beet.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  with  additional  ques- 
tions and  exercises  based  on  the  lessons. 
London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne: 
Cassell  & Co. 

HHIS  is  a charming  little  book,  'v.Titten 
by  its  late  accomplished  author  with 
the  object  of  rendering  geometry  an 
attractive  study  to  very  young  learners.  In 
the  preface  the  author  says  that  having  been 
often  surprised  to  find  how  little  taste  the 
children  in  elementary  schools  have  for 
geometry,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  first 
motion  of  the  science  of  mensuration  was 
usually  presented  to  a child,  with  catalogues  of 
definitions  in  conventional  language  whicli  con- 
veys no  idea  to  the  childish  mind.  “ A point 
has  ‘ no  dimensions,’ — a philosopher  will  under- 
stand the  definition,  but  not  a child ; ‘ no  mag- 
nitude,' and  to  prove  it,  the  master  chalks  on 
the  blackboard  a white  spot  as  big  as  a six- 
pence. ...  Of  what  possible  interest  can  it 
be  to  a child  to  learn  to  describe  a circum- 
ierence  touching  the  three  angles  of  a triangle? 
Or  to  divide  a line  ? A time  comes,  no  doubt, 
when  all  this  may  become  interesting ; but  as 
he  meets  with  these  enunciations  and  demon- 
strations in  the  course  of  his  lessons  the  pupil 
sees  no  use  in  them,  and  merely  learns  them 
mechanically  by  rote.” 

This  criticism  is,  of  course,  equally  true  with 
regard  to  the  commonly-accepted  ways  of 
teaching  a great  many  things.  Children  are 
taught  rule.s  of  which  they  do  not  see  the 
bearing,  and  are  told  “ they  will  see  the  use  of 
it  when  they  are  older.”  The  intelligent  child 
wants  to  see  the  use  of  it  nom,  and  would  pay 
attention  and  be  interested  if  anyone  would 
take  the  trouble  to  tell  him.  This  is  what  Paul 
Bert  has  done,  and  done  admirably,  for  geome- 
try. You  want  to  find  out  how  far  off  that 
stick  at  the  other  side  of  the  pond  is  from 
this  tree  here?  And  the  author  shows  them 
how  it  may  be  done,  not  with  mathematical, 
but  with  fair  practical  accuracy,  by  taking  a 
base  line  on  this  side  of  the  pond,  and  sighting 
along  two  sides  of  a piece  of  paper  folded, 
after  some  experimental  trials,  into  the  right 
triangular  shape ; a kind  of  childish  substitute 
for  the  theodolite.  “This  little  figure,  with 
three  sides  and  three  angles,  is  a picture  or 
copy  on  paper  of  the  big  figure  or  triangle 
ABC  drawn  upon  the  ground.”  And  he  goes 
on  to  show  that  as  we  know  the  length  of  one 
side  of  the  big  triangle,  and  the  same  side  in 
the  little  picture  is  l-36th  of  the  reality,  and 
as  by  sighting  along  the  two  edges  of  the 
triangular  piece  of  paper  to  the  distant  point 
and  the  near  point  we  have  got  the  angle  and 
the  shape  of  the  triangle  and  the  right  pro- 
portion of  the  other  two  sides,  the  sides  of  the 
big  triangle  are  in  the  same  proportion  to  its 
base.  Or  does  the  child  want  the  height  of  a 
tree  7 We  show  him  how  to  get  it  with  a right- 
angled  isosceles  triangle  of  card,  the  lower 
edge  held  level  with  the  ground  and  the  eye 
sighting  the  top  of  the  tree  along  the 
hypothenuse,  and  then — 

“ Make  a mark  on  the  ground  just  where  your 
feet  stood.  Now  take  the  yard  measure  and  find 
the  distance  between  the  mark  you  have  made  and 
the  tree.  The  height  of  the  tree  will  be  exactly 
equal  to  that  distance  added  to  your  own  height,  or 
rather  the  height  of  your  eye  from  the  ground.  It 
is  done  now,  you  see.  The  distance  is  18  ft.  9 in., 
vour  height  is  4 ft.  3 in.  ; 22  ft.  8 in.  therefore  is 
the  height  of  the  tree.*  Easy  enough  to  do,  is  it 
not  ? ’’ 

Only  the  author  does  not,  at  this  point,  use 
any  such  hard  words  as  “ hypothenuse  ” or 
isosceles.”  His  lessons  are  illustrated  by 
realistic  little  sketches.  In  this  way  of  learn- 
ing a child  really  sees  that  he  is  learning  to 
find  eut  things  that  may  be  of  use,  not  merely 
playing  with  words  and  figures  on  a slate  or  a 
piece  of  paper.  The  ordinary  definitions  are 
gone  into  later  on,  when  the  puihl  has  learned 
to  know  something  practically  of  what  he  is 
dealing  with. 

The  book  is  one  which  ought  to  be  most 
useful  in  teaching  the  elements  of  mensuration 
to  the  young,  and  indeed  may  be  useful  reading 
for  many  older  people  who  have  never  had  an 
idea  ou  the  subject,  of  whom  there  are  not  a 

• We  presumn  that  four  inches  is  subtracted,  as  the 
distance  of  the  eye  below  the  top  of  the  head. 
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few  outside  the  ranks  of  the  professions  for 
which  geometrical  knowledge  is  more  or  less  a 
necessity. 


Mathematical  Braning  Instruments.  By  Mr. 

William  Ford  Stanley.  Si.xth  edition. 

Published  by  the  Autlior  at  5,  Great  Turn- 
stile, Holborn,  and  by  Messrs.  E.  & F.  N. 

Spon,  125,  Strand. 

Mr.  Stanley's  practical  knowledge  of  the 
construction  of  mathematical  instruments  as  a 
manufacturer  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a 
book  of  the  highest  value  to  those  who  have  to 
use  these  instruments.  In  this  book  we  find 
mathematical,  drawing,  and  measuring  instru- 1 
ments  ; their  con.struction,  uses,  qualities,  selec- 
tion, preservation,  and  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments, fully  described.  A table  of  contents  is 
provided  at  tlie  beginning,  and  an  index  of 
instruments  under  their  technical  names  is 
added  at  the  end  of  the  book.  A natural  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  the  author’s  own  improve- 
ments, the  result  of  a life  devoted  to  bis  work, 
and  a desire  to  aim  at  perfection,  has  led  him 
to  give  due  prominence  to  his  own  instruments, 
but  the  work  can  be  accepted  as  a useful  guide 
to  the  student,  independent  of  the  maker  he 
employs,  though  such  names  as  those  of  Messrs. 
Elliott,  Messrs.  Adie,  Messrs.  Casella.  Messrs. 
Troughton  & Simms,  and  Messrs.  John  Davis 
& Son  ought  certainly  not  to  be  omitted 
in  speaking  of  mathematical,  drawing,  and 
measuring  instruments. 

As  stated  by  the  author,  our  first  ideas  of 
mathematical  instruments  do  not  extend  beyond 
a case  of  drawing-instruments ; but  we  have 
only  to  refer  our  readers  to  our  “ Student’s 
Columns  ” of  last  year  to  show  how  extensive 
the  subject  becomes  when  surveying  instru- 
ments are  added ; and  even  when  limited  to 
drawing  instruments,  the  author  shows  that 
there  are  many  instruments  very  little  known 
and  not  generally  understood,  that  are  worthy 
of  attention.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
author,  upon  p.  3,  emphasises  the  importance  of 
purchasing  good  instruments.  It  is  the  greatest 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  any  instruments  will  do 
for  a beginner — a learner  requires  the  very  best 
instruments.  When  he  has  learnt  the  use  of 
the  instrument,  and  understands  its  adjustment 
thoroughly,  an  inferior  article  may  serve  his 
purpose,  but  certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  his  subject.  Hence  cheap  second-hand 
instruments  for  a beginner  should  be  avoided. 
The  author's  recommendation  of  Quid  colours 
upon  p.  311,  and  his  condemnation  of  liquid 
Indian  ink  on  p.  16,  we  entirely  agree  with. 
Indian  ink  requires  to  be  rubbed  fresh  every 
day  for  nice  work,  and  to  be  re-mixed  every  day 
when  not  washed  out  of  the  palette  for  ordinary 
work.  Even  then  the  old  ink  will  not  re-mix 
satisfactorily  after  the  third  day.  The  stick  of 
Indian  ink  should  be  carefully  wiped  with  a 
duster  before  the  stick  is  laid  down,  otherwise 
next  time  it  is  used  the  ink  will  become  gritty. 
Colours,  on  the  contrary,  when  used  in  cakes  as 
sold  for  mi-xing  water-colour  tints,  should  not 
be  wiped,  but  placed  upon  their  dry  edge  for  the 
wet  edge  to  dry.  It  is  very  wasteful  to  dry 
them  with  a cloth  or  duster.  It  is  so  often 
found  expedient  to  mix  more  colour  than  is 
used,  that  the  liquid  colours  recommended  by 
Mr.  Stanley  for  use  in  professional  work  are 
very  economical. 

Needle-points  for  drawing  instruments  are 
strongly  recommended  by  the  author,  who  ha.s 
done  much  to  improve  the  attachment  of  the 
needle  to  the  instrument.  Needle-points  are 
excellent,  except  for  “ dividers,”  and  “ spring 
bow  dividers”  should  never  be  used  with  needle 
points.  The  same  objection  applies  to  needle- 
pointed  dividers  as  to  the  road-pencil  illustrated 
upon  p.  19,  namely,  that  it  is  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  points  evenly  apart.  They  are  apt  to 
shift,  and,  in  the  case  of  a road  pencil,  the 
points  vary  as  the  pencil  wears  down.  The 
author’s  improved  hair -spring  connexion,  shown 
on  p.  30,  and  his  inner  nib  to  the  dotting  pen, 
on  p.  21,  are  very  good.  The  inner  nib  could 
also'  be  applied  to  a large  pen  for  ruling  thick 
lines  on  a diagram,  or  for  border-lines.  Knife 
keys  are  now  seldoim  used.  The  author’s  tem- 
plate keys  for  brick  dimensions,  on  p.  32,  and 
his  calliper  compasses,  on  p.  33,  at®  worthy 
of  commendation,  the  latter,  with  the  addition 
of  a vernier,  would  be  especially  useful. 
Faber’s  leads,  which  Mr.  Stanley  adapts  so 
many  of  hi.s  instruments  to  fit,  are,  as  stated, 
“regular  in  size,  and  sufficiently  firm  to  bear 
clamping  tightly.” 

The  author’s  remarks  upon  double-jointed 
compasses  are  very  proper.  Neat  work  can  j 
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only  be  produced  when  the  instrument  used  for 
drawing  moves  at  right  angles  to  the  paper. 
The  old-fashioned  lengthening-bar  to  compasses 
is  now  seldom  employed.  For  circles  having 
a radius  larger  tlian  can  be  struck  with  an 
ordinary  compass,  tubular  compasses  are  found 
to  work  very  steadily.  They  are  complete  in  one 
piece,  and  do  not  require  any  loose  parts.  For 
circles  with  a larger  radius  than  the  limits  of  a 
tubular  compass  will  set  out,  beam  compasses 
arc  the  best,  those  described  by  the  author  on 
page  61  being  e.specially  excellent.  Several 
elliptic  instruments,  such  as  the  “ Oograpb,” 
described  by  the  author  on  page  83,  are  ve^ 
ingenious,  but  are  not  likely  to  be  much  in 
request.  The  remark.s  upon  page  88,  chapter 
xii.,  relative  to  the  application  of  the  para'bola 
to  scientific  work,  might  have  been  omitted. 
They  are  foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  book, 
and  much  more  might  be  said  to  make  their 
purpose  clear. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

8,917,  Cowls  for  Chimneys.  T.  S.  Truss. 

According  to  this  invention,  tho  force  or  action  of  the 
external  air  is  employed  to  eject  the  smoke  or  air  from 
within.  The  injectora  are  also  constructed  so  that  the 
external  ivir  from  the  injectors  passes  over  the  flues  on  or 
over  which  the  injectors  are  Hied.  An  elaborate  specifica- 
tion describes  tho  method  of  ooustrnction  of  the  ejector 
and  the  injector  ; the  principle  is,  however,  that  of  receiving 
and  ejecting  chambers  with  curved  or  bent-mouthed  inlets 
and  outlets. 

11,508,  Opening  and  Closing  Fanlights,  &c. 
R.  R.  Harrison. 

A vertical  screw  is  by  this  invention  carried  by  a fixed 
bracket  and  is  made  to  revolve  by  a pulley  at  its  lower  end, 
which  is  operated  bv  a cord  running  over  guide  pulleys 
carried  by  lugs  attacned  to  the  same  bracket.  The  opener 
can  be  used  either  vertically  or  horizontally,  aud  two  sashes, 
lights,  or  frames  may  be  moved  simultaneously  in  the  same 
direction  from  the  same  motion  by  attaching  two  links  to 
the  screw  nut. 

3,001,  Securing  Door-Handles.  W.  Johnson. 

This  invention  consists  in  fitting  the  knob  to  the  spindle 
by  a longitudinal  dovetail  connexion,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
permanently  tight  fit  of  the  spindle  in  the  socket  of  the 
handle,  and  prevent  play  of  the  handle  in  any  direction. 
A dovetailed  tenon  m tho  socket  of  the  handle  fits  in  a 
longitudinal  dovetailed  groove  in  the  spindle  (or  •jice  verta) 
in  combination  with  a erosa-pin,  set  screw,  or  other  means 
of  preventing  longitudinal  motion  of  the  knob  on  the 
spindle.  The  latch  follower  is  also  affixed  by  similar 
means. 

7,354,  Constructioa  of  Iron  Buildings.  L.  S. 
Buffington. 

This  invention  relates  to  fire-proof  buildings  composed 
chiefly  of  iron,  and  the  objects  are;  (1)  Tho  construction 
of  an  iron  building  in  a manner  that  will  practically  obviate 
undue  expansion  and  contraction  during  exiremos  of  heat 
and  cold  ; (2)  A novel  construction  and  arrangement  of  the 
main  structure  and  of  the  stairs  and  elevator  shafts,  where- 
by there  is  attained  tho  necessary  strength  and  stability  to- 
gether with  a compaotnesa,  and  the  utilisation  of  the  spaoa 
to  the  best  advantage  ; and  (3)  An  improved  plan  of  floers 
and  means  of  bracing  the  iron  beams  in  fire-proof  floors  in 
such  structure.  Details  with  this  end  in  view  are  shown  in 
several  sheets  of  drawings  accompanying  the  specification. 

7,751,  Improved 'Window-sill.  H.  Breuer  and 
Others. 

The  sill  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent  is  made  in 
metal,  and  is  designed  to  bo  strong  and  durable,  and  when 
set  in  place  to  present  a neat  finish,  and  to  effectually 
exclude  rain,  dust,  or  snow  from  the  building.  It  is  formed 
with  a sloping  ledge  or  plate,  and  an  ornamental  or  moulded 
front  pendent  portion,  which  projects  below  the  plate  in  the 
front  of  the  building. 

7,774,  Stays  for  Casements,  Fanlights,  and 
the  like.  J.  G.  Dunn. 

The  improvements  which  are  the  subject  of  this  patent 
consist  in  providing  an  arm  attached  at  one  end  to  a 
stationary  part  and  at  the  other  end  to  a moving  part,  with 
a centre  joint  consisting  of  enlarged  discs,  having  teeth 
or  projections  thereon,  which  lock  into  each  other.  It  b 
operated  by  a spring  or  screw  or  similar  mechanism. 

7,792,  Sliding  Door.s.  A.  H.  Ford. 

The  sliding  doors  are  hinged  or  otherwise  attached  to  a 
sliding  jamb,  and  the  invention  is  intended  to  be  used 
principally  in  the  manufactnre  of  wardrobes,  the  object 
being  to  enable  such  doors  as  are  lined  with  looking-glass  to 
be  so  arranged  that  a front,  aide,  and  paitial  back  view  of 
the  person  to  be  seen, 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

J'ulv  29.— 10,501,  B . Jones,  Tipping  Carts,  An. — 10,.514, 
T.  Neal  & W.  Moyle,  Securing  Edge  Tools  to  their  Handles. 
—10,515,  J.  Auth,  Window-Glass  Setting.— 10,525,  A. 
Boult,  Water  and  Fire  Proof  Floors,  Ceilings,  Roofs, 

10.627,  A.  Boult,  Machines  for  Lifting  and  Delivering 

Bricks,  Ac.— 10,532,  F.  Geuth,  Water  Closets. 

July  21. — 10,544,  F.  Wiaser,  Flushing  Tanks  or  Cisterns. 
— 10,650,  J.  Pullar,  Safety  Lockfast  Gear  for  Actuating 
Fanlights. — 10,563,  F.  Royce,  Electric  Bells.— 10,580,  W. 
Thompson,  Hinges. — 10,596,  A.  McLean,  Blocks  or  Slabs 
for  Paving,  Ac. 

July  23.-10,614,  J.  Howorth,  Self-acting  P?opelleF- 
Tentilatora. 

J’ufy  24.— 10,662  and  10,663,  A.  Tife.  Burglar  Alarms. — 
10,669,  G.  Herdraan,  Asphalt  for  Pavements,  Buildings, 
&c.  — 10,673,  R.  Wright,  Self -locking  Window  - sash 
Fastener.— 10,706,  G.  Evans,  Conatructipu  of  WiIldDH^ 
! frames  and  Hanging  the  Sashes. 
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Julp  26. -—10,765,  T.  NormantoD,  Inlet  and  Outlet 
Ventilatoi-s.  — 10,757,  F.  Wendlmp,  Paint  for  Stone, 
Plaster,  &c. — 10,770,  H.  Hind,  Door  Fastener. 

July  26.-10,301,  G.  Garrett,  Sanitary  Traps,  &c.— 
10,805,  T.  Normanton  and  8.  Major,  Inlet  Ventilators,  &c. 
—10,82-1,  C.  Torkington,  PrcTentinp  the  Shaking  of  Window- 
jashes. — 10,8-12,  W.  Danes,  Flushing  Apparatus. 

PROVISIONAL  3PECIPICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

I 6,510,  S.  Smith,  Moulding  Machines. — 7,618,  W.  Ross, 
BBricks. — 8,963,  W.  Sayer,  Apparatus  for  Making  Bricks, 
Iriles,  Ac. — 9,051,  W.  Peyton,  Chimney  Head  or  Pot. — 
L313,  F.  Hodges,  Mitreing  Mouldings,  &c. — 9,388,  A. 
fom^en,  Sower  and  other  Pipe  Joints.— 9,591,  E.  Thorp, 
Wind  and  Water  Bars  for  Meeting  Rails  and  Sliding 
Sashes,  Ac. — 9,691,  L.  Pary's  Raising  and  Lowering  Sashes, 
— 9,6-H,  8.  Baggs,  Dust  aud  Draught  Preventer  for  Doors. 
— 9,645,  A.  Taylor,  Boies  and  Moulds  for  Pressing  Bricks. 
—9,760,  R.  Pym,  Fastenings  for  Doors.— 9,761,  J.  Palmer, 
Plastic  Wall  Decoration  Composition. — 9,876,  T.  Clarke 
and  C.  Crapp,  Preventing  Cellars,  Rooms,  Ac.,  from  being 
Flooded  from  Drains  or  Sewers. — 10,099,  H.  Hart,  Brick 
for  Building  Purposes.— 10,100,  G.  Diion  and  W.  Prety- 
man,  Window  Fastenings. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppotition  for  Two  Montht, 

11,535,  H.  Joel,  Pneumatic  Bells  and  Signals. — 12,362» 
P.  Barrett,  Counter-balancing  Window-sashes. — 12,817> 
M.  Clarke,  Fireproof  Curtains  for  Theatres,  Ac. — 12,872, 
M._  Blanchard,  Bricks  for  Wells,  Ac.— 16,769,  B.  Mel* 
hmsh,  Joiner’s  Parallel  Vice. — 16,927,  T.  Ford,  Hydraulic 
Lifts. — 7,8-iO,  E.  Rowe  and  J.  Smith,  Door  Fastening 
Indicator. — 7,9-10,  G.  Dolliner,  Opening  Windows  Outside 
and  Inside  of  the  Room. — 8,215,  G.  Anslow,  Door  Locks 
and  Latches. — 8,608,  H.  Lake,  Metallic  Roofing  Plates  oi 
Shingles. — 8,997,  H.  A H.  House,  Controlling  the  Move- 
ment  of  Doors,  Ac. — 9,036,  G.  Carlsen,  Grinding  Machine 
for  Timber  Frame  Saws,  Ac. 


EECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOKT. 

July  19. 

By  Huhubbt,  Son,  A Flint. 
Staffordshire,  The  Laploy  Hall  Estate  — Lapley 

Wood  Farm,  218a.  3r.  19p.,  freehold 

Enclosures  of  land  and  water  meadows,  62a.  2r. 

27p.,  freehold 

Nomerous  enclosures  of  land,  200a.  Ir.  35p.. 

freehold  ^ 

Eent-charges  amounting  to  £117. 13s.  

July  23. 

By  Fcllbb,  Moon,  A Fullkb. 
Bonstead  Common  — The  Residence,  Mogador,  a 
cottage,  and  about  11  acres,  freehold 

By  Brown,  Robbets,  A Co. 

West  Croydon — Ground-rents  of  £100,  reversion  in 

93  years  

Eegent's-square  — Ground-rents  of  £96,  term  17 
years 

By  Reynolds  A Eason. 

Bethnal  Green — 50  and  62,  Quilter-street,  37  years, 

gr0UBd-rent£8.  Ss 

Cheapside,  Feather' s-court — Freehold,  area  1,600  ft. 

By  R.  Tbobowgood. 

Ware,  Herts — The  Grange,  with  grounds,  freehold... 

By  Bbninsfibld  A Tidy. 

Broibourne— Wormley  House,  freehold  

By  Nbwbon  a Habdino. 

New  Southgate — 6,  Millbrook  Villas,  freehold  

By  Egeeton  A Bbbach. 

Bridport,  near— Coomhe  Farm,  and  530a.  3r.  lop., 
treeholJ  1 

By  E.  Wood. 

Battersea — 232,  York -road,  33  years,  ground-rent  £8 
Wandsworth — 16,  Sangora-road,  93  years,  ground- 

rent  £8.  8s ^ 

Camberwell  — 15,  Baldwin' s-cresceut,  79  years, 

ground-rent  £10 

Bowes  Park — 1 to  8,  Carlton-villas ; and  16  to  31 
odd,  Queen’s-road,  93  years,  ground-rent  £96... 
Upper  Clapton — 21  and  23,  Inver-road,  91  years, 

ground-rent  £10 

Woodford,  Chelmaford-road— VVoodbino  Villa,  free- 
hold   

Egham— .Stanley-cottages,  freehold  

By  Robson  A Pebbin. 


July  21. 

By  A.  Watson. 

Kensin^on— One-sixth  share  of  Nos.  16  and  22, 
Holland-atreet  ; 5,  Duke's-lane  ; 9 and  10,  New- 
land-terrace ; and  1 and  2,  Baxter's-cottages, 
freehold  

By  C.  D.  Field  A Sons. 
Peekham—o,  Lindo-street,  76  years,  ground-rent  Bl 

KingslanJ — I and  6,  High-street,  freehold  

Beechwood-street — Freehold  stabling,  Ac 

By  Bean,  Bubnett,  A Co. 
Kensington- Ground-rent  of  £70,  reversion  in  83 
years 

By  Fcbdeb,  Peice,  A Fubbeb. 

Shepherd's  Bush  — 60,  Godolpbin-road,  89  years, 

ground-rent  £7  

1 W'est  India  Dock-road — No.  67,  freehold 

Kensington— No.  16,  High-street,  freehold 

Fulham — 3 to  10,  Caroline-plaoe,  3 years,  rental  £70 
31,  35,  aud  36,  Victoria-road,  63  years,  ground- 
rent£i5  


£-1,325 

1,3:0 

6,050 

2,700 


4,0-10 

1,510 


By  Debenham,  Tbwson,  A Co. 

Upton  Park — Two  plots  of  freehold  land  £1,430 

Winchester,  near — The  residence,  Greenhill,  and 

452a.  3r.  39p 6,000 

Wimbledon — The  residence  called  Park  House,  and 

6a.  Or.  25p.,  freehold  13,500 

By  S.  A G.  Kingston. 

Spalding — Freehold  farm,  and  81a.  3r.  34p 3,770 

July  25. 

By  H.  Donaldson. 

Dalston — 24,  Eegent's-row,  56  years,  ground-rent 


£3,, 


Stoke  Newington  — 25,  Allerton-ro^,  92  years, 

ground-rent  £7 400 

By  A.  Savill  A 80N. 

Ilford — Great  Newburys  Estate  of  170a.  Or.  8p., 
freehold;  land  a rent-charge  of  £299.  168.  a 
year  ll,50o 

By  Rogebs,  Chapman,  A Thomas. 

Battersea — 10  and  14,  Elcho-street,  freehold  620 

Regent’s  Park  — 15,  Dorchester-place,  49  years, 

ground-rent  £14  650 

By  Eusuwobth  A Stevens. 

New  Bond-street — ^No.  32,  Corporation  leasehold  ...  4,960 
Kilburn,  High-road— The  Black  Lion  public-house, 

freehold  8,920 

Brasted,  Kent — 'Two  cottages  and  a plot  of  land, 

freehold  820 

Iver,  Bucks — Two  cottages  aud  a plot  of  land  at 

Love-green 610 

By  D.  Smith,  Son,  A Oaklby. 

Liphook  Station,  near — Three  cottages  and  2a.  Ir. 

17p 360 

By  Abbbb,  Rottbb,  A Waqhobn. 

Lambeth — 18,  20,  24,  and  26,  Broad-street,  copy- 

hold  796 

8,  Broad-street,  The  Coach  and  Horses  tavern, 

C(^yhold 760 

11,  Princes-street,  copyhold  

1 to  4.  Gunnell's-court,  copyhold 

21,  Salamanca-street,  copyhold 

6,  Granbv-buildings  and  23,  Salamanca-street 

Copyhold  ground-rents  of  £38.  6s.,  reversion  in  20 
years ; and  11  to  14,  Little  Salamanca-court, 

copyhold 

4 to  16  even,  Salamanca-street  and  1,  2,  and  3, 

Salamanca-court  

4 to  10,  Salamanca-court  and  4,  Little  Lemon- 

court,  freehold  

32  and  33,  Albert  Embankment,  copyhold 

Albert  Embankment — A plot  q(  land,  area 

3,380  feet 

Copyhold  ground-rent  of  £13,  reversion  in  67 

years 

Copyhold  ground-rent  of  £50,  reversion  in  67 

years 

July  26. 

By  C.  C.  A T.  Moobb. 

Bow-road — 31  and  32,  Merchant-street,  freehold.,, 


Mile  End— 1-t,  16, 18,  and  20,  Coutt’s-road,  49  years, 
ground-rent  £18 

Commercial-road — 3 and  11,  Dean-street,  9 years, 

ground-rent  £11  

By  A.  Young. 

Bermondsey — 153  to  163  odd,  Ford-road,  freehold  ... 

Bromley-by-Bow — A plot  of  freehold  land,  3,610  ft. 

By  Baebb  a Sons. 

Chelsea,  Broughton-road — Ground-rent  of  £13,  re- 

version  in  97  years  

64  to  74  even,  Bullow-road,  freehold  

Victoria-road — Three  plots  of  freehold  land 

Upper  Norwood,  Aleiandra-road — Lawnswood,  66 

years,  ground-rent  £9 

The  residences,  Milton  and  Mnnora,  66  years, 
ground-rent  £18  

By  G.  B.  Hilliabd  A Son. 

Maldon,  near — Red  Lyon’s  Farm,  about  130  acres... 

King's  Farm,  58a.  2r.  32p.,  freehold 

' 10-4a.  Ir.  12p.,  freehold  


1,230 

1,300 


s i-aim,  uc 

Beacon  Hill  Far 

By  E.  Btimpon. 

Horsleydo'vn — 10,  Thomas-atreet,  18  years,  ground- 

rent  £12  

60,  Gainsford-street,  32  years,  ground-rent  £12  ... 
Camberwell — 88  to  96  even,  St.  Mark'a-road,  free- 
hold   

98,  St.  Mark’s-road,  freehold  

128  to  131  even,  Farmer’s-road,  freehold  

1.37,  139,  and  141,  Thomas-street,  freehold  

Old  Kent-road — 1,  3,  and  5,  Stockwell-street,  free- 
hold   ! 

By  Abbbb,  Rutter,  AWaghobn. 
Lambeth— Copyhold  ground-rent,  £20.  10s.,  rever- 
sion in  28  years 

78  to  88  even,  Vauihall-walk,  copyhold 

1 to  20,  Gloucester-street,  copyhold  . 
Gloucester-street — A plot  of  land,  area  1,400  ft.... 

41,  Vauxhall-walk,  copyhold 

1 and  2,  Windsor-cottagea,  copyhold  

Woolwich— 20,  Church-street,  freehold 

By  Farebeotheh,  Ellis,  A Co.  (at  Newark), 
Westbourne  Park,  Lancastor-road— Ground-rents  of 

£130,  reversion  in  75  years 

All  Saints’-road — Ground-rents  of  £110,  reversion 

in  75  years  

Tavistock-road — Ground-rents  of  £154,  rever.sion 

in  75  years  

Tavistock-crescent — Ground-rents  of  £85,  rever- 
sion in  75  years 

St.  Luke’s-road  Mews— Ground-rents  ef  £40,  re- 

version  in  76yeara 

Finsbury  Park,  Osborne-road  — Greund-rents  of 

£115.  143.,  reversion  in  86^  years 

Marquis-road — Ground-rents  of  £15.  10s.,  rever- 
sion in  86^  years  

Florence-road— Ground-rents  of  £28,  reversion  in 

89i  years 

Ground-rents  of  £28. 178.,  reversion  in  86|  years.. 
Harrow-road- Ground-rents  of  £25.  lOs.,  reversion 
in  79  years  

By  Jenkins,  Sons,  A Ellis. 
Lordship  Lane— 35,  Cathrew-road,  freehold  


1,170 

6,350 

3,000 


3,980 

2,173 

1,000 

2,950 


By  Glasiee  A Sons. 

Pulborougb,  Sussex— Stall  House  Farm,  112a.  2r. 

39  p.,  freehold  £i  06O 

Blatter  Farm,  370a.  2r.  26p.,  freehold 3*300 

Gatewick  and  Broadford  farms,  285a.  3r,  19p.,  ' 

freehold  2 900 

Woodshill  and  Gobles  farms,  3o6a.'  2r  22p'  ’ 

freehold  ’ '* 


By  H.  J.  Bliss  A Sons. 


3,100 


Old  Kent-road- 23  A 25,  Upcott-street  73  vears 

ground-rent  £9 ’ 395 

Jark-16,  Cawloy-roiidr66'yearB,'^oiid- 

Shoreditch— 214^  Kingiand-road,  freehold Mo 

lBlm|ton-10,  Union-square,  39  years,  ground-rent 

Victoria  Park— 9 to  ii,  Eobinson-road.  66  veara' 
—ound-rent  £24 


Hackney— 19,  20,  A 21,  'RuUandVroad!'fri’ years' 

^ound-rent£12 ^ 

6,  Derbv-ro^,  64  years  gro'und-'rent  ■£4",'’.V.'.'.'.V.'.‘.'  250 

Shoreditch— 17  to  25  odd,  Weymouth-terrace  25 

years,  gronnd-rent  £17.  lOs 1 olO 

8 to  13,  Fleming-streot  7 years,  ground.rent'£2i'  *280 
Dalston— 76,  77,  A 79,  MarlWougl-road,  67  years. 

ground-rent  £10.  10s ^ qia 

Hoxton,  16,  18,  A 20,  Norri8-3treet,  "3i’  years 
ground-rent  £19. 10a.  . > j , 

BoHmal  Green-41  to  17  odd.' Jmes'-eireoi;' md'a 

plot  or  land,  freehold  800 

James-Btreet- The  Fountain  pubiic-houso,' 'free- 
hold   , 

163  to  177  odd.  West-street,  freehold ’940 

179  to  193  odd,  West-street,  freehold ^ 

Limehouse— 34.  St.  Ann’s-road,  freehold  600 

Spitalfields— 40  A 43,  White  Lion-street,  21  years 

ground-rent  £24 ’ 60 

97  groun'dlreu't'jess  195 

Quft^er-street  and  1 to  4 New 

oquare,  6 years,  ground-rent  £40 HO 

39  A 41,  Quaker-street,  6 years,  ground-rent  £30  25 

July  27. 

By  W.  B.  Hallbtt, 

Kingsland— A profit  rental  of  £51,  term  34  years  . . 650 

1,  Ardleigh-road,  35  years,  ground-rent  £-1  340 

Sydenham — 2,  4,  6,  and  8,  Kinver-road  North  95 

years,  ground-rent  £34  1150 

By  Flood  A Sons. 
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10,  Clarendon-street,  75  years,  ground-rent 
By  Tubnbb,  Eddgh,  A Tubnbb. 

Lingfield— An  enclosure  of  freehold  land  -la  3r 

16p 

By  Hbney  a Latchfoed. 

Clapham — 33  to  39  odd,  Lavender-terrace  46  years 
ground-rent  £11. 15s ’ 

By  Gbbbn  a Son. 

St.  James’s— 3,  Bennott-street,  freehold  3 600 

By  R.  Kbid. 

Tottenham  Court-road — An  improved  rental  £195 

term  40  years *___  ’ 3 OOO 

6,  Tudor-plaoe,  freehold !!!!!!!!!!”!] ”’4-16 

By  DaryBB  A Co. 

Bridgnorth— The  Hay  Farm,  and  Eardington  Iron 
Works,  307a.  3r.  20p.,  freehold g qoo 

Dy  Ball,  Nobbis,  A Hajiley. 

Peckham— 98, 100,  and  102,  Pomeroy-atreet,  53  years 

ground-rent  £7 ’ ^iq 

Brixton— 60,  Gresham-road,  76  years,  ground-rent 

760 

By  E.  Smith  A Co. 

St.  John’s  Wood— 74,  Hamilton-terrace,  48  years 

ground-rent  £18  ’ i qqq 

By  Abdbb,  Rutteb,  A Waghobn. 

Lambeth — 32  to  -12  even,  Vauxhall-walk,  copyhold... 

24  to  30  even,  Vauxhall-walk,  copyhold 

Copyhold  ground-rent  of  £6,  reversion  ’in 

years 

Copyhold  ground-rent  of  £10.  lOs.,  reversion  in  17 

years  

4 to  9,  High-street,  copyhold 

139  and  141,  Lambeth-road,  copyhoid 

20^  Savile-place  and  3,  Berkeley-streot,  "copyl 

2 to  11,  Berkeley-street,  copyhold  

29  to^32,  and  3^  Berkeley-street,  co^hoid ! 


3,120 

1,385 


16,  20,  and  21,  Berkeley-street,  copym 
8,  Mill-street,  copyhold  . 


8 to  74  even,  Lambeth-walk,  copyhold 1 36o 


MEETINGS. 

Tuesday,  Augcst  7. 

Moyat  Archceological  Imtitute.  — Opening  of  the 
Leamington  Congress.  Visit  to  Stratford-on-Avou. 

Gltifgow  Architectural  Aaaociation.—'M.T.  A.  N.  Prentice 
on  “ Early  English  Architecture.” 

Wednesday,  August  8. 

Royal  Arehisological  Leamington  Congress 

(continued).  Visit  to  Banbury,  Broughton  Caatle,  Ac. 
Thursday,  August  9. 

Royal  Archifological  Jnrfi<K#«.— Leamington  Congress 
(continued).  Visit  to  Wanviub,  Ac. 

Friday,  August  10. 

Royal  Archteological  Imtitute, — Leamington  Congress 

(continued).  Visits  to  Kenilworth  Castle  and  Stonefeieh 

Abbey.  ® 

Satueday,  August  11. 

Royal  Archtrologtca!  Imfiliite, — Leamingtoi 
(continued).  Visit  to  Coventry. 


Congress 
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THE  BUILDEE. 


^iswllsnta. 

Tlie  Begfistration  of  Plumljers — A 

public  meeting  was  licld  in  the  Free  Library  at 
Liverpool,  last  week,  “to  consider  the  registra- 
tion of  qualified  plumbers  as  a measure  for 
securing  higher  efficiency  of  plumbers’  crafts- 
manship in  the  interests  of  public  health.”  The 
chairman  of  the  Health  Committee  presided, 
supported  by  the  medical  officers  and  sanitary 
authorities  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  district. 
Dr,  J.  S.  Taylor,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Liverpool,  proposed  that  a district  council 
should  be  appointed  for  Liverpool,  Birkenhead, 
West  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Denbigh,  Flint, 
Carnarvon,  and  Anglesey,  to  act  in  union  with 
the  Plumbers’  Company, — Mr.  Duckworth, 
President  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Science, 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried,  and 
a district  council,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  public  and  the  plumbers  of  the  locality, 

was  appointed. At  the  City  and  Guilds 

Institute,  Finsbury,  on  Monday,  an  ex- 
amination was  held,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers,  for 
certificates  of  registration.  The  practical 
examination  included  various  branches  of  lead 
work,  and  the  theoretical  questions  relating  to 
the  several  subjects  of  plumbers’  materials, 
house  fittings,  and  sanitation.  Plumbers  attended 
from  Fordingbridge,  Exeter,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Ryde,  Bicester,  Margate,  and  various  districts 
of  London.  The  examiners  were  Mr.  Chas. 
Hudson,  Assistant  Chairman  of  the  Registration 
Committee,  and  Messrs.  Ashdown,  Davis,  Lobb, 
Lyne,  Millis,  Smeaton,  Taylor,  and  Webb. 
Rather  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  those  attending 
passed  the  full  examination. 

Pire  Rescue  Exhibition. — On  Monday  the 
Lord  Mayor  opened  an  exhibition  of  articles 
and  appliances  relating  to  the  rescue  of  life 
from  fire  and  cognate  dangers,  at  the  Portman 
Rooms,  Baker-street.  The  proceedings  were 
opened  by  Dr.  Danford  T!ioma-«,  who  explained 
the  aim  of  the  exhibition  to  be  the  instruction 
of  the  public,  both  as  to  preventive  and 
remedial  measures.  The  apathy  that  existed 
upon  the  subject  was  appalling,  and  he  hoped 
one  result  of  the  exhibition  would  be  to  induce 
the  heads  of  business  firms  and  private  persons  to 
provide  themselves  with  effective  means  of 
escape.  The  exhibition,  which  is  both  extensive 
and  interesting,  contains  a large  variety  of  fire- 
escapes  suitable  for  private  houses  and  public 
buildings;  fire  extinguishers,  and  preparations 
designed  to  render  dress  materials,  curtains, 
&c.,  non-inflammable.  Intere.sting  trials  are 
conducted  daily  while  the  exhibition  lasts,  with 
the  view  of  showing  how  rapidly  and  easily 
escape  from  a burning  building  may  be  effected 
by  some  of  the  appliances  exhibited.  The  exhi- 
bition remains  open  until  Saturday,  and  any 
profits  resulting  from  it  will  be  given  to  the 
Royal  Humane  Society.  Of  a few  of  the  more 
notable  of  the  exhibits  we  propose  to  speak  on 
a future  occasion. 

Excursion  of  Messrs.  John  Mowlem  & 
Co.’s  Staff.— On  Saturday  last  the  staff  of 
Messrs.  John  Mowlem  & Co.  had  their  summer 
excursion.  The  party,  consisting  of  the  mana- 
gers, foremen,  and  clerks,  and  numbering  about 
170,  left  Waterloo  at  7 a.m.  by  special  train 
for  Bournemouth,  whence  the  party  proceeded 
by  steamer  for  a sea  trip,  and  then  to  Swanage, 
where  Mr.  Burt,  senior,  resides.  Dinner  was 
served  at  Durlston  Castle,  Durlston  Head, 
Swanage,  all  the  members  of  the  firm  (as 
also  the  lately-retired  partners,  Mr.  Joseph 
Freeman  and  Mr.  George  Burt,  and  other 
friends)  being  present.  Mr.  Burt  gave  the 
toast  of  “The  Queen,”  the  only  other  toast 
drunk  being  “ The  Firm  of  John  Mowlem  & Co.,” 
which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Robertson,  of  the 
Outside  Staff,  and  very  cordiallyreceived.  After 
dinner  the  company  dispersed  to  examine  the 
objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  meet- 
ing again  later  in  the  grounds  of  Mr,  Burt’s 
house,  where  tea  Avas  partaken  of.  The  party 
returned  by  steamer  and  train,  and  reached 
Waterloo  at  11  p.m,,  the  weather  having  con- 
tinued fine  throughout  the  day.  ° 

TRe  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital 
— In  reference  to  this  hospital,  of  which  we 
gave  a description  last  week  (p.  65.  a/itfi),  we 
are  asked  to  mention  that  Boyle's  late.st  im- 
proved patent  self-acting  air-pump  ventilators 
are  used  ou  certain  portions  of  the  building. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Ellison,  of  Leeds,  writes  to  say  that 
the  gratings  between  the  beds  in  the  wards  are 
fitted  on  the  inside  with  his  patent  “ Radiator 
ventilators.”  Messrs.  Guynan  & Son,  of  Car- 
burton-street,  supplied  the  whole  of  the  blinds, 


The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  improve- 
ment in  the  English  iron  trade  continues  to 
make  steady  progress.  The  pig-iron  market  is 
especially  strong.  Scotch  warrants  have  been 
active  this  week,  and  are  steadily  advancing ; 
Scotch  makers’  irons  having  also  risen  from  6'd. 
to  Is.  a ton.  Middlesbrough  pig  has  likewise 
made  another  move  upwards,  of  6d.  per  ton.  or 
Is.  during  a fortnight,  and  is  now  quoted  33s. 
cash,  at  which  price  makers  decline  selling. 
The  Lancashire  pig-iron  market  is  stronger,  and 
there  has  been  an  advance  of  between  Is.  and 
Is.  fid.  a ton  in  the  lower-2)riccd  brands. 
Bessemer  iron  has  gone  ui3  from  9d.  to  Is.  per 
ton,  and  is  now  quoted  at  433.  fid.  to  44s.  for 
mixed  numbers.  Besides  a steady  demand,  the 
gradual  decrease  in  stocks  helps  to  strengthen 
the  pig-iron  market.  Manufactured  iron  is 
enjoying  a good  inquiry,  under  which  prices 
have  considerably  stiffened.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  tinplates,  of  which  makers  hold  large 
orders.  Steelmakers  are  much  pressed  for  de- 
livery of  shipbuihiing  material,  and  they  are 
also  busy  on  rails  ; but  there  has  been  no  U2> 
ward  movements  in  values.  Shipbuilders  are 
well  off  for  work,  and  their  prosjAccts  are  very 
fah.  In  the  eugineering  trades  the  improve- 
ment recently  reported  is  well  maiutained.-- 
Iron. 


The  Drainage  of  Swinton. — The  Maii- 
chester  Giuirdian  reports  that  Mr.  Arnold 
Taylor,  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Office, 
opened  an  inquiry  a few  days  ago  at  the  offices 
of  the  Swinton  and  Pendlebury  Local  Board  into 
that  Board’s  application  for  sanction  to  borrow 
.£8,129  for  works  of  sewage  and  sewage  disposal. 
The  Clerk  (Mr,  Hewetson)  explained  that  the 
Swinton  and  Pendlebury  Local  Board,  being 
threatened  with  litigation  in  respect  of  the 
pollution  of  Slack  Brook  and  the  River  Irwell, 
had,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr. 
Vawser,  C.E.,  adopted  a scheme  for  the  treat- 
ment of  sewage,  which  the  Board  proposed  to 
carry  out  on  land  at  the  Carrs,  Pendlebury,  now 
belonging  to  Messsrs.  A Knowles  & Sons.  Mr. 
Mountain  and  Jlr.  Vawser  explained  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  works,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor, 
liaving  heard  further  evidence  for  and  against 
the  scheme,  afterwards  visited  the  site  in 
question. 

The  New  Crematorium  in,  Milan. — 
Referring  to  the  new  crematorium  jaat  opened 
in  Milan,  the  Sccolo  states  that  it  is  situated  at 
the  end  of  Carapo  Santo,  just  outside  the  walls 
of  the  city.  The  “Temple,”  as  it  is  called, 
is  in  Doric-Greek  style,  and  built  of  stone,  with 
an  open  facade  supported  by  columns.  Behind 
it  rises  a tower,  which  seems  connected  with  it, 
but  it  is  in  reality  a huge  chimney.  The  build- 
ing is  divided  into  rooms  for  various  purposes, 
as  the  religious  ceremonies,  the  depositing  of 
urns  containing  the  ashes  of  the  cremated,  &c. 
There  is  one  furnace  for  the  consumption  of 
bodies  infected  with  contagious  diseases,  and 
one  for  ordinary  cases.  Neither  the  bodies  nor 
the  ashes  are  seen  by  those  present.  The  pro- 
cess is  the  most  perfect  known,  and  occupies 
two  hours.  New  crematoria  will  also  be  opened 
this  year  in  Turin,  San  Remo,  Verona,  Bologna, 
and  Padua. 


Mr.  John  Bellamy’s  Employes  at  Brox- 
bourne. — Last  week  the  employes  of  Mr. 
John  Bellamy,  tank  and  boiler-maker,  of  Byng- 
street,  Millwall,  had  a most  enjoyable  outing  to 
Broxbourne,  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  the  firm.  The 
excursionists  made  the  journey  in  brakes,  Mr. 
Bellamy,  with  his  clerks  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments, being  of  the  number.  They  were  lucky 
enough  to  have  good  weather,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal  just  now.  On  arriving  at  the  Crown 
Hotel  the  party  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Bellamy 
to  dinner,  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Scriven  occupying 
, the  vice-chairs,  and  the  host  being  supported 
right  and  left  by  Messrs.  Hooff,  Dyson,  Hewlett, 
Piper,  Davis,  Clague,  and  Campbell. 


Sales  of  Building  Sites  at  Dovercourt  — 

Last  week  Mr.  F.  C.  Kettle,  of  Moorgate-street, 
submitted  for  sale  at  Dovercourt,  near  Harwich, 
several  plots  of  building  land,  being  a portion 
of  an  estate  belonging  to  the  Chelmsford  Land 
Company.  The  company  h.ad  engaged  one  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company’s  trains  to 
take  intending  purchasers  and  others  to  the 
estate,  and  about  200  persons  were  present. 
The  estate  is  situated  in  an  eligible  locality, 
with  a commanding  sea-view.  Out  of  eighty- 
two  lots  which  were  submitted,  upwards  of  fifty 
were  sold,  the  average  prices  obtained  being 
from  50Z.  to  60^.  for  each  lot,  the  sale  realising 
about  3,600^ 
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Large  Sale  of  Building  Land  at 
Frinton.  — On  Monday  last  Mr.  Richard  J. 
Collier  conducted  in  extensive  sale  of  freehold 
building  laud  at  Frinton,  a nCAv  seaside  resort 
on  the  East  coast,  situate  between  Clacton-on- 
Sea  and  Walton-on-the-Naze,  at  Avhich  an 
estate  of  upwards  of  100  acres  in  extent  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Marine  and  General 
Land,  Building,  and  Investment  Company,  who 
have  laid  out  the  estate  for  building  upon, 
seA’eral  new  roads  having  been  formed,  together 
with  an  esplanade  facing  the  sea,  upwards  of  a 
mile  and  a half  in  length,  in  front  of  which  is 
a turfed  promenade  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  esplanade.  The  estate  is  situated 
on  high  gi-ound,  with  a commanding  view 
of  the  German  Ocean.  Already  several 
high-class  houses  have  been  erected  along 
the  esplanade  frontage,  and  also  facing  the 
several  new  roads  which  have  been  formed, 
whilst  building  is  now  going  forward  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  estate.  The  Tcndring 
Hundred  Water  Company,  whose  district  in- 
cludes Walton-on-the-Naze,  Clacton,  and  several 
surrounding  parishes,  have  nearly  completed 
the  laying  down  of  water-mains  in  all  the 
newly-formed  roads  ; and  amongst  other  works 
to  be  carried  out  is  an  ornamental  sea-wall, 
running  the  full  length  of  the  cliffs  and  espla- 
nade. The  lots  offered  were  ninety-seAen 
in  number,  including  several  shop  plots  and 
a large  hotel  plot  facing  the  sea.  haA’ing  a 
frontage  of  more  than  200  ft.  The  sale  took 
[tlace  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  which  has  recently 
been  erected  on  the  estate.  The  plots  submitted 
Avere  all  unusually  large  ones,  varying  in  their 
frontages  from  30  ft.  to  120  ft.,  and  in  depth 
from  100  ft.  to  160  ft.  On  the  sale  commencing 
the  biddings  became  close  and  spirited,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  lots  offered  AA’ere  sold  at 
prices  varying  from  307.  for  the  smaller  lots,  to 
607.,  807.,  and  1007.  for  those  having  a larger 
area.  Three  lots  on  the  East  Cliff,  facing  the 
sea,  and  situated  on  that  part  of  the  estate 
described  as  the  Crescent,  having  frontages  of 
100  ft.,  and  depths  of  170  ft.,  were  sold  for 
1257.  each.  An  angular  plot  close  to  the  sea, 
containing  3^-  acres,  was  sold  for  3957.  For  the 
large  hotel  plot  facing  the  West  Cliff,  having 
frontages  of  200  ft.,  4107.  Avas  offered,  but  being 
beloAv  the  average,  Avas  bought  in  at  4507.  The 
total  proceeds  of  the  day's  sale  amounted  to 
3,4007. 

Unseasonable  'Weather  and  the  Public 
Health. — The  popular  conviction  that  season- 
able weather — that  is,  the  preA-alence  of  Arctic 
cold  in  winter  and  of  Tropical  heat  in  summer 
— is  conducive  to  health,  will  probably  long 
surviA’e  the  most  conA'incing  statistical  evidence 
of  the  fallacy  on  which  it  is  based.  It  may  be 
useful,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  appa- 
rent effect  of  the  recent  long-continued  spell  of 
unseasonable  summer  weather  upon  the  public 
health,  judged  by  the  death-rate.  During  the 
six  weeks  ending  on  Saturday  [July  21],  the 
mean  temperature  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
GreenAvich,  was  almost  continuously  heloAV  the 
average.  If  Ave  except  five  days  in  Jane  (the 
11th,  i2th,  24th,  25th,  and  2Gth),  a deficiency  in 
the  mean  temperature  was  recorded  on  each  of 
the  forty-tw’o  days  in  this  period.  The  average 
daily  deficiency  on  these  thirty-seven  days  of 
low  temperature  was  no  less  than  5'2  deg.  F., 
the  coldest  days  being  the  11th  and  12th  of  July, 
Avhen  the  deficiency  was  no  less  than  14'0  deg. 
and  13'4  deg.  The  frequency  and  amount  of  rain- 
fall during  this  period  were  almo.^t  as  remark- 
able as  the  low  temperature.  Rain  was  measxrred 
on  twenty-seven  of  the  forty-two  days  in  this 
period  of  six  Aveeks  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
GTS  in.,  being  almost  identical  with  the 
amount  measured  this  year  pre\'iously  to  the 
six  weeks  under  notice.  Let  us  now  consider 
what  lias  been  the  death-rate  in  our  largest 
English  tOAvns  reported  by  the  Registrar- 
General  during  this  unseasonaijy,  and  probably 
unprecedentedly,  cold  and  wet  period.  In  the 
tAventy-eight  large  English  tOAvns  dealt  with  in 
the  Registrar  - General's  weekly  return  the 
annual  death-rate  in  the  six  weeks  now  under 
notice  was  equal  to  15-7  per  1,000  of  the  esti- 
mated population, — a rate  very  far  beloAv  any 
previously  recorded  during  tins  period;  the 
mean  rate  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
six  preceding  years  1882-87  Avas  19'3,  and  ex- 
ceeded by  3'6  the  rate  in  the  six  weeks  ending 
July  21.  From  the  above-mentioned  facts,  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  patent  that  the  recent  cold,  wet, 
and  sunless  Aveather  cannot  have  unfavourably 
affected  the  public  bealtli,  even  if  Ave  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  low  death-rate  has  been  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  such  exceptionally 
unseasonable  weather. — lancet. 
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4 0 0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 
3 10  0 
6 0 0 
2 10  0 
8 0 0 
6 10  0 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  a.  d.  £.  a. 

-reenheart,  B.G ton  6 10  0 7 10 

eak,  E.I loud  8 0 0 12  10 

aquoift,  U.8.... foot  cube  0 2 3 0 3 

lirch,  Canada load  2 15  0 4 15 

ir,  Dantaic,  &c 2 0 0 4 0 

•ai  ,,  n « 

Canada  

Ine,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow 

jafh,  Dantaic fathom 

St.  Petersburg 

Vainscot,  Odessa,  crown 

)eal8,  Finland,  2nd  and  l8t...std.l00 

,,  4th  and  3rd 

Riga  

St.  Petersburg,  let  yellow  

,,  2nd  

,,  white  

Swedish 

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine,  Ist  

„ „ 2nd  

,,  „ 3rd,  &c 

,,  Spruce,  1st  

„ 3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  &c 

Sattens,  all  kinds  ._ 

flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1 in.,  pre- 
pared, First  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba foot 

Honduras,  &c 

Australian  

UahoMny,  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

Mexican  „ 

Tobasco  ,,  

Honduras  ,,  


0 0 4 0 0 


TIMBER  (coTitinued), 

Rose,  Rio  ton 

Box,  Turkey  

Waiut,  Italian  foot 

METALS. 

Ieoit — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London, ..ton 
,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
COPPEB— 

British,  cake  and  ingot ton 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

Chili,  bars  

Yellow  Metal lb. 

Lead— 

Pig,  Spanish  ton 

English,  common  brands 

Sheet,  English 

Spelteb — 

Silesian,  special  ton 

Ordinary  brands 

Tin— 

Straits ton 

Australian  

English  Ingots 

Zinc — 

English  sheet ton 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Rapeseed,  English  pale  

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  D.8 

,,  refined  

Tuepbntinb — 

American, in  casks cwt. 

Tab— 

Stockholm barrel 

Archangel  


8 0 0 11  0 0 
6 0 0 12  0 0 


4 17  6 600 

4 7 6 4 10  0 

6 6 0 7 0 0 


74  0 0 76  0 0 

75  10  0 0 0 0 


81  0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 7i  0 0 7i 


13  2 6 0 0 0 
13  7 6 0 0 0 


16  5 0 16  7 C 

16  0 0 16  2 6 

89  10  0 0 0 0 

89  16  0 0 0 0 

94  10  0 0 0 0 

18  10  0 19  0 0 

18  0 0 0 0 0 

21  10  0 27  0 0 

22  0 0 0 0 0 

20  0 0 20  10  0 

24  15  0 0 0 0 

22  15  0 23  0 0 

20  10  0 0 0 0 

25  0 0 45  0 0 

6 16  0 6 0 0 

7 0 0 12  0 0 


CROYDON.— For  repairs  and  painting  to  the  several 
Board  schools  as  under,  for  the  Croydou  School  Boards 
Mr.  Robert  Ridge,  surveyor.  No  quantities 
Upper  Norwood  {Internally). 

Smith  & Sons £106 


Bryan 


89  10  0 
79  0 0 
64  16  0 


87  10  » 
70  10  0 
68  0 0 


Coleby  & Co.  (accepted)  

South  Norwood  {Externally). 

Coleby  & Co 

Bryan 

Smith  & Sons  

Bowyer  (accepted)  

Mitcham-road  {Externally), 

Winburn £14-1  15  0 

Pearce  163  0 O' 

Knight  & Bennett  122  0 0 

King  120  0 0 

W.  Dartncll  108  0 0 

Pearson  & Co 88  10  0 

Lawrence  ^4  1®  0 

Marriage  (accepted)  74  0 0 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials, 


Supply  of  Water-Mains,  and  Laying  same 

Kerbing,  Tarpaving,  Metalling,  &c.,  Works.. 
Aspbalte  Paving 

Main  Sewers  

New  Lighthouse  at  Southwold  

Painting,  &c 

Iron  Pipes  ; 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital  

Slating  

New  Ward,  Sedgefield  Asylum 

Lime-stone  or  Asphaltic  Tar-Paring 

White  and  Colour  Washing,  Painting,  &c 

Depot,  West  Brompton  

Repair,  Making-up,  and  Kerbing  of  Road  .... 

Sewering  and  *ialving-good  Roads 

Iron  Roof  for  Market  Ground  

Alteration,  &c.,  Uckfleld  Parish  Church  .... 


By  whom  required. 


Ely  Local  Board  

Lewisham  Board  of  Wks 
St.  Martiu-in-the-Fields 

Teatry  

Leicester  Corporation... 

Trinity  House  Cor 

Westminster  Union  ... 
Tottenham  Local  Board 

Derby  U.S.A 

Leicester  Cor.  Gas  Co. 
Durham  County  Lunatic 

Asvlum 

East  fiam  Local  Board 

Hackney  Uuion 

House-to-House  Electric 
Light  Supply  Co.  ... 
Finchley  Loc^  Board... 
Hornsey  Local  Board... 
St.  Helen’s  Corporation 
The  Committee 


Architect,  Surveyor,  ( 
Engineer. 


do. 

do. 

J.  Gordon  

E.  Clark... 

J.  Waldram  

J.  E,  Worth 

R.  J.  Harrison 

A.  Colson 

Official 

W.  H.  Savage 

W.  Barnett 

Official 

G.  W.  BrnmeU  

T.  De  Courcy  Meade 

G.  J.  C.  Broom 

W.  Lacy  Ridge 


August  10th 
do. 

August  11th 
do. 

August  13th 
August  11th 
August  15th 

August  16th 
August  20tb 
do. 

August  22nd 
Not  stated... 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


CiviiSerVeCom.  Not  stated::; August  22nd 


..  £336 


TENDERS. 

rCommnnicutions  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thiiredaye.'] 

BEXHILL.— For  finishing  house  at  Bexhill  for  Dr, 
Wills.  Mr.  Mark  J.  Lansdell,  architect,  71,  Cambndge- 
road,  Hastings  : — 

J.  & P.  Phillips,  Hastings  

W.  H.  Eldridge  & Sou,  Hastings 

T.  Yigor,  Hastings  

W.  E.  Warman,  Hastings 290  0 0 

D.  H.  Snow.  Ore  (accepted) 257  0 0 

M.  Martin,  Eastbourne 338  0 0 

BRISTOL.— For  erecting  the  Ashton  Gate  Board 
Schools,  Bristol.  Messrs.  Hansom  & Bond,  architects, 
Bristol.  Quantities  supplied;— 

School  Boundary 
building.  walls. 

H A.  Forse,  Bristol £3,760  £250 

W.  Church,  Bristol  3,717  267 

Stephens  & Bastow,  Bri.stol...  3,630  232 

W.  H.  Cowlin  & Son,  Bristol  3,573  334 

Eastabrook  & Sons,  Bristol ...  3,549  198 

Q.  Humphries,  Bristol 3,490  213 

J.  Perrott,  Bristol 3,393  217 

T.  E.  Lewis,  Bristol 3,379  18a 

J_  Wilkins  & Son,  Bristol 3,370  230 

A.  J.  Beaven,  Bristol  3,370  206 

H.  Eossiter,  Bristol  3,300  187 

C.  .1.  King  ^ Son,  Bitton 3,055  193 

R,  Warmington,  Fishponds...  2,334  180 

CANNING  TOWN.— For  the  erection  of  five  dwelling- 
houses  and  shop  in  Freeraaaon’s-road,  Canning  Sown,  for 
Mr.  J.  Kendall.  Mr.  Fred.  A,  Ashton,  architect, 

Hearle  & Son  (accepted) £1,230  0 0 


CHESHAM  (Bucks).— For  rebuilding  the  Cock,  for 
Messrs.  Salter  & Co.,  of  Eiekmanswortn.  Mr.  Chaa.  P. 
Ayres,  architect,  Watford  : — 

A.  Mead,  Chesbam £817  8 0 

H.  M.  Dove,  Watford  795  0 0 

J.  Bates,  Chorley  Wood 773  17  0 

G.  Darlington,  Ameraham  760  0 0 

Ranee  Bros.,  Luton  735  0 0 

Brown  & Sons,  Harefleld  726  0 0 

W.  Boughfon,  Chesbam 710  0 0 

T,  Turner,  Limited,  Watford  699  0 0 


CHESHAM  (Bucks). — For  rebuilding  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Tavern,  for  Messrs.  Salter  & Co.,  of  Rickmana- 
worth.  Mr.  Chas.  P.  Ayres,  architect,  W'atford : — 

Brown  & Sons,  Harefield  £ 63  15  0 

.1.  Bates,  Chorley  Wood 749  10  0 

H.  M.  Dove,  Watford  ....  720  0 0 

T,  Turner  (Limited),  Watford 634  0 0 

G.  Darlington,  Ameraham  630  0 0 

A.  Mead,  Cliesham 659  0 0 

W.  Boughton,  Chesbam 656  0 0 


CROYDON. — Nor  new  Junior  Schools  and  addition  to 
Infants’  Department,  including  new  boundary  walls, 
Ac.,  to  the  Sydenbam-road  Schools,  for  the  Croydon 
School  Board.  Mr.  Robert  Ridge,  Surveyor  to  the  Board, 
architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Holt £3,700  0 0 

Hart 3,687  0 0 

Bowyer  3,585  0 0 

Ward  3,574  0 0 

Bryan 3,557  0 0 

Smith  & Bulled 3,385  0 0 

Barker .3,350  0 0 

Marriage 3,283  0 0 

Smith  & Sons  (accepted)  3,087  0 0 

Caplen  & Redgrave  (withdrawn) 2,810  8 7 


CROYDON. — For  the  making-up  of  King’a-road,  Soutb 
Norwood,  for  Corporation  of  Croydon  ; — 

A.  Bullock  £569  15  9 

H.  Lake 546  2 3 

H.  Streeter  638  4 4 

W.  Langridgo  (accepted)  603  8 2 

[All  of  Croydon.] 


GREENHILL  (Derby).— For  Wesleyan  Schools,  GreM- 
ill,  Derby.  Mr.  John  Wills,  architect,  Derby  : — 

Wiigg  £815  0 0 

Kelham  780  0 0 

Vernon  (accepted)  763  0 0 


HASTINGS.— For  new  committee-room  at  St.  Andrew’^ 
Schools,  Hastings.  Mr.  A,  A.  G.  Colpoys,  architect.  Have— 
lock-ro^,  Hastings, 

8.  Foster  £230  0 0 

C.  Tanner 210  0 0 

H.  L.  F.  Rodda  210  0 0 

F.  Cruttenden 208  0 0 

H.  E.  PolUugton 199  0 0 

W.  Coussens 188  0 0 

A.  H.  White 184  0 0 

W.  E.  Warman  180  0 0- 

H.  B.Briti  178  0 0 

J.  Lester  177  0 0 

W.  F.  Gammon  162  0 0 

C.  Burden 156  0 0 


HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD  (Herts).— For  the  re-erectiom 
of  the  Bury  Mill,  for  Mr.  Edward  Meade.  Mr.  W.  H,. 
Syme,  architect,  Watford  : — 

Judge  & Eames,  Watford £1,624  0 0 

G.  & J.  Waterman,  Watford 1,417  0 0 

8.  C.  Smith,  Hemel  Hempstead 1,340  0 0 

Andrews  & Sons,  Watford. 1,335  0 0 

James  Payne,  Hemel  Hempstead 1,335  0 0 

Thomas  Turner  (Limited),  Watford  1,244  0 0 

W.  Sear,  Hemel  Hempstead*  1,220  10  0 

* Accepted. 


KEYNSHAM  (Somerset).— For  alterations  and  addi- 
tions at  Durley  Hill,  Keynsham.  Mr.  H.  Phelps  Drew,, 
architect,  99,  Gloucester-road,  London,  S.W. : — 

Bestow,  Bristol £1,333  0 0 

Lewis,  Bristol* 1,208  0 0 

• Accepted,  subject  to  revision. 


KINQSTON-ON-SOAR  (Notts).— For  erecting  two 
pairs  of  artisans'  cottages,  to  be  erected  at  Kingston-on- 
Soar,  Nottinghamshire,  for  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Belper. 
Mr.  Henry  Hall,  architect,  19,  Dougbty-street,  Mecklen- 
bureb-square,  London ; — 

Black,  Barrow-on-Soar £970  0 0 

Slater,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 957  10  0 

Bramley,  Kegworth 949  10  0 

Wilders,  Kegworth 828  0 0 

Blood  Bros.,  Sheepshed 823  0 0 


LINCOLN. — For  extensions  of  the  Lincoln  Co-operativ® 
Society’s  Central  Stsres,  Silver-street  and  Free  School-lane,. 
Lincoln.  Mr.  F.  Smith,  architect,  Manchester.  Quantitiea 
supplied  by  the  architect : — 

Kirk  & Knight,  Sleaford 

J.  M.  Thompson  & Sons,  Louth  . 

Chas.  Baines,  Newark 

H.  S.  & W.  Close,  Lincoln 

Otter  & Broughton,  Lincoln 

Chas.  Rebinson,  Lincoln  

J.  B.  Harrison,  Lincoln 

S.  A R.  Horton,  Lincoln 

J.  W.  Harrison,  Lincoln  

\Vm.  Wright  & Sons,  Lincoln*,... 

• Accepted. 


..£9,600  0 
..  8,700  0 
. 8,686  0 
. 8,649  0 
. 8,500  0 

..  8,260  0 
..  7,866  0 
..  7,856  0 
..  7,737  0 
- 7,380  0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  twenty-four  small 
houses  in  Hobson’s-place,  Hobson’s-court,  and  Pelham 
street,  Mile  End  New  Town,  E.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  archi 
tect,  8^  Lemun-street,  E.  : — 

J.  Loveday... 


M.  Calnan  tt  Co 

J.  Heiirle  & Son  

F.  & F.  J.  Wood  

C.  P.  Roberts  

J.  S.  Hammond  & Son  .. 

J.  Bentley 

J.  Outhwaite  & Son  

T.  Little 

T.  Norton  & Son  

W.  Catmur  

H.  Wells 

J.  A H.  Cocks  

J.  Sparks  

Harris  & Wardrop  

Coulsell  Bros 

W.  Gliding  (accepted) 


..  £7,570  0 
7,391  0 
..  7,284  0 
7,083  0 
..  7,026  0 
..  ti,977  0 


6,620  0 0 
6,594  0 0 
6,500  0 0 


5,587  0 0 


LONDON.— For  altering  covered  way  and  enlarging 
Baker-street  Station,  for  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Com- 
pany. Mr.  C.  P.  Seaton,  C.E.,  engineer.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brede,  surveyor,  68,  Theobald’s- 
road,  W.C. : — 

Firbauk  Bros,  (accepted)  £9,300  0 Q' 
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LOIfDOJI.— For  the  erection  of  & school  to  provide 
accommodMtion  for  800  children,  and  also  a pupil  teachers’ 
echool,  on  the  site  in  Lavender-hiU  (West  Lambeth  B.I)  for 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J Bailey  archi- 
(tect •' ' 

Kirk  Bros £20,235  0 0 

8;  Hart  19^700  0 0 

noUoway  19  652  0 0 

C.  Wall  18^212  0 0 

S.  J.Jerrard  17_935  0 0 

Btimp-son  & Co 17,680  0 0 

W.  Johnson 17^493  q 0 

J . HoUoway*  17  000  0 0 

Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LOUDON. — For  the  erection  of  a school  to  provide 
accommodation  for  1,000  children  on  the  site  in  Lmcford- 
TOad  (Chelsea  Q’),  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr. 
T.  J.  Bailey,  architect 

H.L.  HoUoway  £13,661  0 0 

8'  13,539  0 0 

HJ.Jerrard  i3_277  0 0 

W.  Johnson 13,07-1  0 0 

Btimpson  & Co 12,890  0 0 

J-  12,6.56  0 0 

C.  Wall'  12^678  0 0 

Recoenmended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LONDON.— For  erecting  Divisional  OIBces,  a Deaf  and 
Dumb  Centre,  a Cookery  Centre,  and  scboolkeeper’s  house 
■cnasiteinMorniD^lane(HackneyJ),  for  the  School  Board 

for  London.  Mr.  T.  J,  Bailey,  architect; 

Atherton  4 Latta £3,295  0 0 

Norris  & Luke  3’i2,3  0 0 

C^,  Dearing  & Son 3,020  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway 3^000  0 0 

Btimpson  & Co 2,970  0 0 

! 2’894  0 0 

W.  Johnson  2,891  0 0 

W.M.  Dabbs*  2,793  0 0 

Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a Cookery  Centre  on  the 
Pnncesa-rosd  Bite  (Marylebone  O'),  for  the  School  Board 
for  London.  Mr.  1’.  J.  Bailey,  architect  - — 

J.  Linfield  £748  0 0 

^\all  Bros.*  660  0 0 

Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LONDON.  — For  certain  works  at  Hanbury-atreet, 
SpitalfielJs,  for  Messrs.  Tingle,  Jacobs,  & Co.  Mr  R W 

Hobden,  architect,  11,  Devoaahire-street,  E.C. : 

Allard £300  0 0 

Pacy  4 Clarke  279  0 0 

George  Lu.sk,  Mile  End 259  0 0 

Ertoii  & Burton  237  0 0 

Jennings 225  0 0 


i section 
Middlc- 
Charlcs 
Wesley, 


LONDON — For  erecting  a new  warehouse,  ni 
F at  Free  Trade  Wharf  Broad -street,  Ratcliff, 
eei,  for  the  Free  Trade  Wharf  Company.  Mr. 
Dunch,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  James  F. 
277,  Eomford-road.  Forest. gate  : — 

Patman  4 Fotnoringham  £5,223 

Grover  4 Son 6.208 

Colls  4 Son 6,198 

B.  E.  Nightingale 5,190 

Mark  Gentiy 5 i82 

Mowlem  4 Co 6,’l80 

Lawrence  4 Sous  4,999 

J.Morter 4’8go 

Harris  & Wardrop  .i,,853 

Ashby  & Horner  .4  8.50 

W.  Shepherd .4  723 

J.  4 J.  Greenwood  4 721 


0 0 


LONDON.-— For  sanitary  and  decorative  workat  No.  25, 
Blyth-villas,  West  Kensington.  Mr.  U.  Phelps  Drew, 
architect,  99,  Gloucester-road,  S.W.  : — 

Polden  . £171  10  0 

Nash  ...  387  10  0 

Hewett  317  10  0 

Norton  (accepted)  343  0 0 


LONDON. — Fo^repairs_  and  alterations  to  571  and  673, 
Commercial.road,  E.,  for  Mr.  Boner.  Mr.  Joseph  Harris, 
architect,  Bow; — 

Pringle  £494  0 0 

Calnan  , 491  0 0 

luak  .1.10  0 0 

Cutmore  4 Co 425  0 0 

Timson  (accepted)  375  0 0 


LONDON.— For  block  of  ofBces,  Cloak-lane.  Mr.  T. 
Tavler  Smith,  architect : — 

Messrs.  Stephens,  Bastow,  4 Co.,  Bristol  (accepted  at 
per  schedule  ot  prices). 


LONDON. — For  works  at  113,  Cbeapaide,  E.C.,  for 
Messrs.  Reeves  & Son.  Mr.  C.  R.  Hancock,  47,  Old 
Broad-street,  E.C.,  architect; — 

Quarterman  £552  0 0 

Langler  & Pinkham 412  0 0 

J.  Auley -139  0 0 


LONDON. — For  painting,  decorating,  carpentry,  and 
electrical  bell-fitting,  at  -40,  Brambam-gardens,  S.W.  ; — 

Godfrey  Giles  & Co.  (accepted)  £265  0 0 

[Lowest  of  three  tenders.] 

LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  Cock  Tavern,  Arthur- 
street  East,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  A.  Smith.  Mr.  Fred.  A. 
Ashton,  architect,  Stratford 

S.  Smith  (accepted) £5,320  0 0 

ROMFORD. — For  erecting  covered  yard  and  stabUng  at 
the  rear  of  the  Woolpack  Inn,  Romford,  Essei,  for  Messrs. 
Ind,  Coope,  4 Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect, 
80,  Leman-street,  E. ; — 

J.  Bentley,  Waltham  Abbey  £889  0 0 

J.  S.  Hammond  & Son,  Romford  867  0 0 

W.  Gladding,  Whitechapel  (accepted)  754  0 0 

TOTTENHAM. — For  rebuilding  three  villa  residences 
and  atablmg,  West  Green-road,  Tottenham,  N.,  for  Mr.  B, 
Sharp.  Mr.  J.  E.  Binder,  architect ; — 

Coldwells  & Son £1,680  0 0 

Knight  4 Son 1,120  0 0 

Hicks  1,250  0 0 

Groves 1,105  0 0 


TOTTENHAM. — For  erecting  villa  residence  at  Totten- 
ham 

W.  Harris,  Melbourn,  Cambs.*  £760  0 0 

• Accepted. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Fublisbing  Office,  10b.  per  annum  (or 
♦s.  0d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder  ’’ 
by  Friday  Morniny'i  post. 
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of  facta.  Itata  of  tendera,  Ac.,  moat  be  acoompanled 
e auu  addreaa  of  the  aeuder.  not  oecesearlly  tor  publication 
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Hotb. — The  reaponalblllty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  reed  at 
public  meetinga,  reata,  of  courae,  with  the  authore. 
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W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone  No.  270. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 


LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architecfca’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

conservatories, 

GREENHOUSES, 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 


Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 


CHORCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " la  aopplled  cinxcTrlrom  the  Office  to  realdenii 
In  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annul 
Pasrain.  To  oil  parte  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  and  Hei 
Zealand.  38s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Oeylon,  Ac.  SOa.  p( 
annum.  Remittoncea  payable  to  DOU&IiAB  POURDRINIU 
PnblUber,  Ho.  48,  Oatberine-atreet,  W.O. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  | PARLEIGH  DOWN 

BOX  GROUND.  I COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND,  j STORE  GROUND 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIIHUS,  Limited 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 


BOULTING  FREESTONE. 


THE  OHELYNCH 
8TONE. 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 

STONE. 


, The  stone  from  these  quarria 
{ is  known  as  the  “Weathei 
J Beds,”  and  is  of  a vei^ 
J crystalline  nature,  and  nn 
f donbtedly  one  of  the  mosi 
^ durable  stones  in  England. 
r Is  of  the  same  crystallin 
5 nature  as  the  Cbelynch  Stone, 
4 bnt  finer  in  texture,  and  mor< 
A suitable  for  finemoulded  work 


Prices,  and  every  information  given,  ot 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adtt, 


HAST  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  foi 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  CO., 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


AspRalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  aud  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  ten-aceB.[ADVT, 


Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltea. 

M.  STODART  & CO., 

Oflice : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adft, 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

22,  Martin’s-lane, 

Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Moaufactureri  of 
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QOLmNGE^Sj^TENT  HINGE^ 


LEVEE,  80EEW,  4 BAEBEL  BOITB, 


36a.  borough  EpAD, 


APPLICATION. 


F.  BRABV  & CO.’S  PATENI  BLAZING. 

G-r..A.SS  SET  EREE, 

ALLOWING  EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION,  AND  PRECLUDING  BREAKAGE, 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERTIGHT.  PAIHTIHG  AND  PUTTY  SUPERSEDED. 

OVER  THREE  MILLION  FEET  FIXED. 

DRAWINGS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

-isaiODEijS  -A-Jsri?  SEOTioisTs  ojsr  ‘vih:  w.  - 

LONDON:  LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW: 

S52  to  362,  EUSTON  ROAD.  6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN.  47  & 49,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE. 


ISatctrdit,  Aqodst  II,  18S8. 


Single-Faffe  Typo-Oravure. 
Single-Page  Typo-Oravure, 
..  Double-Page  Phofo-Liiho. 


'M.  Crank,  Sculptor 


Memorial  Statue  of  tbe  late  Cardinal  Giraud,  for  Cambrai  Cathedral. 

The  Wallace  Statue,  Aberdeen. — Mr.  W.  Grant  Stevenson,  Sculptor 
Competition  Design  for  Blackburn  Technical  School,  bj  Messrs.  Spalding  & Auld,  Architects 

Houses,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea. — Mr.  F.  Hemings,  Architect 

Burning  Free  Library,  Kennington-lane,  Lambeth. — Mr.  S.  B.  J.  Smith,  Architect 

Sketches,  “Wayside  Notes,’’  in  East  Anglia. — By  Mr.  J.  8.  Corder 

“View  in  St.  Ouen,  Rouen. — From  a Drawing  by  Mr.  F.  Williamson 


Single.Page  Ink-Photo. 


Single-Page  Ink-Photo. 


Single-Page  Photo-IAtho. 


Single-Page  Pkoto-Lifho, 


Blocks  in  Text. 


Chairs  and  other  Woodwork  from  Somerset 


Design  for  Blackburn  Technical  Institute. 


Plan  of  Principal  Floor,  Messrs,  Bpalding  & Auld’ 
Plans  of  Houses,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea 


Tlie  Student's  Oolninn ; Artifloiil  Stonee.— TI 

Book* : Jackson's  Lessons  In  Decorative  Design  (Chapman  & 
Hall) ; Fowler  Mditlaud's  BuUding  BsUtes  (Crosby  Lock- 
wood)  ; Fawkes's  Architects'  Joinery  and  Its  Ornament* 
(Bstslord)  ; Lindley’s  Tourist  Guide  to  the  Continent  (pub- 
lished (or  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company) — 


Competitions..... 

Hemurial  Statue  of  the  Late  Cardinal  Giraud 

Tbe  Wallace  Statue,  Aberdeen  

Competition  Design  for  Blackburn  Technical  Schools 

Houses,  Nos.  7 to  11,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea 

New  Darning  Library.  Lower  Kennington-lane,  S.E 

Push  and  Pull  Locks.  Kaye  and  Others  v.  Chubb  & Son's  Safe 

and  Lock  Company  (Limited) 

Seville  Cathedral 

Down-draught  in  Dwelling-house  Chimney  

St.  Clement's  Well 


'Kentish  Brasses 


■Oolfe  Qrauimnr  School  Competition 

The  Leamington  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Archeological  Instltnte 


'The  Croydon  Waterworks. 


The  Kent  Archasologloa!  Society 
'Woodwork  from  Somersetshire  . 


Recent  Patents 


'The  Building  Trade  in  Rome 


Meetings 


''The  Average  Meter  Bysteia  for  Public  Gas-lighting  

: The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Inquiry  Commission : Further 
Rvldence 


Miscellanes 


Prices  Current 


of  “environment”  as  much  as  anything 
else. 

Where  the  older  brass  engravers  were 
really  superior  to  the  later  ones  was  in  the 
fact  that,  whether  from  instinct  or  deliberate 
choice,  they  confined  their  delineations  to  the 
expression  of  the  outline  and  the  main  lines 
of  armour  or  dress  in  a comparatively  few  care- 
fully-designed lines,  and  with  uo  attempt  at 
shading  or  pictorial  effect.  It  is  the  shading 
and  hatching  that  spoils  the  effect  of  the 
later  brasses  so  much.  The  process  is  em- 
phatically one  for  outline  drawing,  for  clean 
and  precise  lines,  each  of  which  has  its  mean- 
ing, and  not  for  shading  up ; by  the  latter 
process  the  decorative  appearance  of  the 
brass  is  only  blurred,  and  the  pictorial  effect 
supposed  to  be  aimed  at  is,  after  all,  not 
achieved.  Here  the  older  men  were  really 
superior  as  artists  to  the  later  ones : they 
knew  better  where  to  stop,  and  what  were 
the  limits  of  expression  of  their  process. 

Among  the  examples  given  in  this  book 
(which  contains  no  fewer  than  109  plates  of 
large  octavo  size),  none  are  finer  in  an  artistic 
sense,  or  more  impressive  in  effect,  than  the 
armoured  figures  of  dates  1395,  1405, 1407, 
shown  in  plates  96,  39,  and  40.  In  plates  40 
and  96  (from  Cobham  and  Seal  respectively), 
the  armed  figure  is  drawn  in  the  simplest 
lines,  yet  with  conscientious  attention  to  the 
construction  of  the  mail ; the  band  of 
geometric  decoration  around  the  hips  has  the 
more  effect  by  contrast  with  the  plain  sur- 
faces of  the  rest  of  the  body-armour ; and 
the  chain-mail  for  the  neck,  out  of  which  the 
head  rises,  gives  a kind  of  leonine  breadth 
and  grandeur  to  the  figure  which  is  very  im- 
pressive. A great  deal  of  this  effect  is  a matter 


executed.”  In  a general  way,  it  is  true  that 
the  earlier  brasses  are  finer  in  style  and  more 
monumental  in  feeling ; but  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
trace  the  inferior  dignity  of  the  later  ones 
entirely  to  the  fault  of  the  artist.  The  fact 
is  that,  as  the  brass  always  represented  the 
costume  of  the  day,  the  later  artists  in 
these  engraved  monuments  fell  upon  times 
when  dress  was  much  less  dignified  and  pic- 
turesque thau  in  the  earlier  days,  and  also 
much  more  “ fussy  ” in  line  and  detail,  and 
therefore  much  less  suitable  for  production 
in  a form  of  representation  which  must  deal 
chiefly  with  outline.  Huffs  and  laced  dresses 
are  doubtless  much  less  suitable  for  delinea- 
tion in  a severe  monumental  style  thau  a suit 
of  armour  or  a “ cote-hardie.”  But  that  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  brass  engraver,  who  had 
to  do  his  best  with  the  costume  set  before 
him.  And  the  remark  that  the  brasses  were 
“ real,  or,  as  in  more  modem  days,  fanciful 
representations  of  those  commemorated,”  ap- 
pears from  the  examples  published  in  this 
very  book  to  represent  nearly  the  reverse  of 
the  fact.  The  inferior  effect  and  less  serious 
and  monumental  character  of  the  later 
brasses  is  in  great  measure  actually  due  to 
their  more  realistic  treatment.  In  the  earlier 
brasses  the  knight  in  armour  is  shown  in  a 


Kentish  Brasses. 


H illustration  of 
the  monumental 
brasses  in  Kent,  a 

this  class  of  memo- 
rials. He  has  at  all  events  produced  a very 
large  collection  of  the  brasses  of  the  county, 
:es,  all  as  far  as 


•illustrated  in  V' 
possible  dated,  and  all  with  scales  appended 
—the  latter  a point  not  unfrequeutly  for- 
gotten ; the  brasses  being  in  most  cases 
photographed  from  full-sized  rubbings,  the 
necessity  of  a scale  is  not  obtruded  on  the 
: attention  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  too  often 
•overlooked  afterwards. 

The  only  thing  we  should  have  desired 
differeutly  arranged  in  the  volume  would  have 
been  that  the  examples  should  have  been 
placed  in  at  least  a general  chronological  order, 
.so  as  to  bring  before  the  reader  at  a glance 
the  changes  in  style  in  regard  to  execution, 
•costume,  and  character  of  the  representation 
-attempted,  as  time  went  on.  We  can  see  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  have  been  done, 
as  it  is  merely  a question  of  the  order  of  the 
plates,  and  it  would  certainly  have  been  an 
dmprovenient,  and  would  have  illustrated 
more  directly,  also,  the  author’s  own  remarks, 
dn  the  preface,  as  to  the  alteration  in 
.character  in  the  later  brasses.  On  this  point, 
however,  we  cannot  quite  concur  with  all 
•that  is  said.  After  mentioning  the  historic 
interest  of  brasses  to  the  students  of 
jgenealogy  and  heraldry  and  costume,  also 
. to  the  architect,  “ who  will  see  in  the  beautiful 
•canopies  so  often  found  the  details  and 
arrangements  and  characteristics  of  each  suc- 
•cessive  style  of  his  art  ” (the  architect  would 
hardly  make  a satisfactory  study  from  the 
brasses,  however,  if  he  had  not  the  buildings 
as  well),  Mr.  Belcher  observes: — “The  artist 
ihas  examples  in  the  earliest  of  these  en- 
gravings of  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  his 
work  ; and  can  trace,  as  they  come  nearer  to 
our  own  time,  their  gradual  deterioration ; for 
■ SO  it  is,  that  the  earliest  are  the  best,  and  the 
latest  (for  they  come  down  to  the  seventeenth 
•century)  are  the  most  tasteless  and  badly 


of  the  heads,  a more  decided  attempt  at 
portraiture,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to  give  a 
perspective  representation  of  the  figure 
instead  of  a flat  diagram.  It  it  very  possible 
that  the  engravers  of  the  earlier  brasses 
would  have  done  the  same  had  they  had 
the  requisite  skill  in  drawing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  had  not,  and  their 
brasses  are  therefore  less  realistic  than 
the  later  ones,  hut  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  were  as  realistic  as  their  artists 
knew  how  to  make  them.  The  inability  to 
represent  with  more  realism  was  perhaps  an 
actual  gain ; it  necessitated  a severe  style  of 
execution  in  harmony  with  the  architecture 
to  which  the  brasses  formed  a kind  of  decora- 
tive adjunct,  and  which  gives  a pathos  and 
solemnity  to  these  more  ancient  figures 
beyond,  we  admit,  what  is  found  in  the 
seventeenth  century  examples.  But  we  are 
by  no  means  sure  that  tbe  difference  arose 
from  any  deliberate  feeling  or  intent  on  tlie 
part  of  the  older  engravers ; it  was  a matter 


* Kontijh  Brasses.  Collected  by  W.  D.  Belcher, 
Member  of  the  Keut  Archieologieal  and  Harleian  Societies. 
Xondou : Sprague  & Co.  1888. 
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dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
or  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 
In  regard  to  grandeur  of  style  and  character 
these  are,  no  doubt  a great  descent  from  the 
early  fifteenth-century  examples,  and  the 
change  is  not  less  marked  in  the  female 
figures,  from  the  grandly-flowing  robes  of  the 
earlier  figures  to  the  thick-waisted,  wide- 
skirted,  and  often  hatted  women  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  brasses, 
with  their  skirts  in  some  cases  resembling 
a large  butt  or  barrel  out  of  which  the 
head  and  shoulders  seem  to  rise.  This, 
again,  is  more  a matter  of  costume  than 
anj'thing  else ; but  it  is  suificient  to  make  all 
the  difference  between  the  heroic  appearance 
of  the  more  ancient  figures,  which  are 
emphatically  those  of  knights  and  ladies,  to 
the  comparatively  bourgeois  style  of  the 
figures  of  the  later  time,  the  women 
especially,  whose  brass  effigies  seem  those 
of  pious  house-wdves  rather  than  of  high- 
born ladies.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  earlier 
brasses  seem  to  exaggerate  very  much  the 
thin  proportions  of  the  waist  in  the  female 
figures, — apparently,  then,  as  among  many 
unwise  persons  now,  considered  a mark  of 
feminine  superiority  of  style  and  breeding: 
but  the  effect  is  less  ugly  in  the  flowing  robe 
of  the  older  period  than  in  the  later  or  the 
modern  dress,  where  the  pinching  in  of  the 
waist  is  deliberately  marked  and  emphasised. 

Architectural  canopies  are  numerous  in 
the  brasses  illustrated  in  this  book,  mostly  of 
much  the  same  date,  about  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  and  even  when  there  is 
a difference  of  half  a century  between  them, 
from  circa  1360  to  circa  1400,  there  is  little 
distinction  in  feeling  or  character  of  detail. 
They  generally  consist  of  a framework  formed 
by  a very  thin  buttress  seen  in  front  eleva- 
tion, with  its  base  mould  and  an  open  stage 
with  a crocketted  pinnacle  over  at  the  top, 
and  a profile  indication  of  a shaft  and  capital 
on  the  inner  sides  of  the  buttresses,  from 
which  spring  a foliated  arch  -with  an  ogee 
crocketted  and  finialed  gablet ; in  fact,  they 
are  like  the  detail  of  a bit  of  rood  screen 
architecture  of  the  period  represented  tn 
tiXhouette.  An  example  from  Cobham  dated 
1298  shows  a shaft  only,  without  the  buttress 
form,  supporting  pinnacles  with  a trefoil  arch 
and  a straight-lined  crocketted  gablet  between. 
In  one  case,  dated  1450  (plate  100,  from  St. 
Clement’s,  Sandwich),  occurs  the  geometrical 
delineation  of  a groining  \mder  the  canopy, 
indicated  in  single  lines,  giving  the  projected 
curves  of  the  ribs;  this  is  unusual,  and  hardly 
ill  place  in  a representation  on  the  flat,  as  a 
brass  must  necessarily  be. 

A figure  of  the  rector,  Peter  de  Lacv,  from 
Northfleet  Church,  date  1375  (plate' 88),  is 
remarkable  ns  a fine  example  of  the  decorative 
treatment  of  the  sacerdotal  robes  in  a 
manner  quite  accordant  with  the  severe  lines 
proper  to  a brass.  There  are  several  things  in 
the  book  which  are  among  the  curiosities  of 
brasses.  A very  odious  one  is  tlie  representa- 
tion, from  Margate,  of  tlie  figure  of  the 
deceased  as  a skeleton,  a piece  of  sen.sntion 
unusual  for  tlie  period  to  whicli  it  belongs 
(1446),  but  wbicli  may  be  paired  off,  as  a 
piece  of  bad  taste,  with'  the  skeleton  tomb  at 
Tewkesbury.  The  mural  brass  from  Maidstone 
(plate  76) is  a curious  example  of  akindofbad 
quasi-Classic  architectural  framework  to  the 
series  of  figures.  Perhaps  the  very  oddest 
thing  is  the  brass  of  Mistress  vSilvester  Lara- 
barde,  from  Hailing  (plate  69),  representing: 
the  deceased  in  a four-post  bed,  in  a room 
defined  liy  lines  drawn  to  a vanishing  point 
for  the  flooring,  and  a representation  of  a wall 
with  masonry  joints  behind,  her  four  older 
children  standing  about  the  floor,  and  the 
twin.s  in  a cradle  by  the  bedside.  The  date  is 
1587.  There  is  a kind  of  semi-humorous 
pathos  in  t.ais : but  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
it  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  artistic 
conditions  of  brass  engraving,  as  well  as  with 
monumental  character  in  the  higher  sense. 

The  brasses  are  shown  in  the  usual  wav 
produced  by  rubbing : white  lines  on  a black 
ground.  Processes  have  been  suggested 
lately  for  obtaining  rubbings,  or  transfers, 
of  them  with  dark  lines  on  light  ground, so  as 
to  give  the  real  effect  of  the  brasses,  or  some- 


thing more  like  it.  In  regard  to  truth  of 
effect  this  is  desirable;  but  as  faras  brilliancy 
and  attractiveness  in  the  illustrations  are  con- 
cerned, we  imagine  nine  people  out  of  ten  prefer 
the  white  on  black  as  ordmarilyshown,inwhich 
medium,  to  say  truth,  the  decorative  effect  ob- 
tained often  surpasses  that  of  the  originals ; 
and  considering  that  the  facts  of  the  design 
are  conveyed  with  equal  accuracy  by  either 
system,  w’e  do  not  know  that  there  is  really 
any  necessity  to  change  from  a system  of 
reproduction  which  is  very  simple  and  direct, 
and  has  the  additional  merit  of  making  a very 
picturesque  and  effective  plate.  Still,  it  is 
as  well  to  remind  brass-rubbers  and  brass 
illustrators  that  the  positive,  instead  of  the 
negative,  effect  can  be  obtained,  and  that 
some  readers  and  students  may  prefer  it. 


COLFE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

Hue  designs  by  the  five  architects 
who  w’ere  selected,  after  the  first 
sketch-competition,  to  compete  in 
the  second  competition  for  the 
proposed  new  Grammar  School,  have  been 
exhibited  this  week  in  the  Hall  of  the  Leather- 
sellers’  Company. 

The  stipulated  limit  of  expenditure,  4,500/., 
appears  too  small  for  the  carrying  out  the 
scheme  in  a proper  manner,  as  it  is  to  include 
not  only  the  building,  containing  a hall  or 
large  room,  five  class  - rooms,  rooms  for 
masters,  dwelling -rooms  for  porter  and 
family,  and  lavatories  and  urinals  for  200 
boys,  in  a separate  building  apart  from 
the  school  ; but  the  same  sum  is 
also  to  include  the  entire  completion 
of  the  playgrounds  and  of  an  ornamental 
fence  on  a dwarf  wall  with  stone  coping  on 
the  Lewisham  HiU.  frontage.  In  the  second 
notice  to  competitors  a laboratory  was  also 
added  to  the  requirements,  but  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  added  to  the  original  stipulated 
cost  in  consequence  of  this  addition  to  the 
building.  Each  of  the  five  selected  com- 
petitors is  to  receive  25/.  for  his  work.  The 
Governors  intend  to  employ  as  architect  the 
author  of  one  of  the  selected  designs,  but  do 
not  bind  themselves  to  do  so  or  to  carry  into 
execution  any  design  selected.  The  plans  are 
to  show  provision  for  future  extension.  The 
sum  named  does  not  include  school  fittings. 

Taking  the  designs  in  the  order  of  hanging, 
the  first  is  that  by  Mr.  E.  Lyne  Parsons.  He, 
with  one  or  two  other  competitors,  adopts  the 
plan  of  making  the  large  hall  the  approach  to 
most  of  the  class-rooms,  avoiding  corridors  to 
a great  extent.  The  IihU  lies,  roughly  speaking, 
north  and  south,  or  parallel  to  the  roadway  of 
Lewisham  Hill,  and  the  class-rooms  are  mostly 
east  and  south  of  the  hall.  This  condemns 
some  of  tlie  class-rooms  to  a south  light,  wliich 
is  not  desirable  in  summer,  as  it  means  either 
working  under  a hot  sun  or  Avith  blinds 
down,  either  condition  being  A’ery  annoying 
to  the  workers,  and  much  better  avoided.  The 
masters’  rooms  are  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance.  Some  of  the  hat-and-coat  rooms 
are  practically  lobbies  of  communication,  which 
is  not  a very  convenient  or  suitable  arrange- 
ment. The  design  is  a good  and  effective  one, 
in  the  prevalent  style  of  the  day,  with 
pilasters  and  window-heads  apparently  to  he 
executed  in  brick,  and  shown  in  a good  pen 
perspective.  There  is  a clock-tower  over  the 
entrance.  The  whole  seems  far  too  ambitious, 
however,  for  the  stipulated  cost. 

Messrs.  Clark  & Moscrop’s  design,  which 
hangs  the  next,  is  astudiously  plain  and  unam- 
bitious schonl-liouse,  Elizabethan  in  character 
as  far  ns  architectural  character  is  given  to  it. 
The  drawings  are  not  attractive,  but  tbe 
authors  have  shown  good  sense  iii  studying 
economy  under  the  circumstances,  and  there 
is  notliing  untastefiil  or  unsuitable  in  the 
design.  The  hall  is  here  also  placed  with  its 
length  norfli  and  south,  but  the  five  class- 
rooms are  placed  to  east  and  north  of  it, — a 
much  better  arrangement  in  regard  to  light 
than  in  the  last-named  set.  A corridor  is 
carried  round  three  sides  of  the  hall ; on 
the  east  side  the  three  class-rooms  are 
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separated  from  it  by  movable  partitions.: 
The  hall  is  lighted,  besides  an  end  window^  ■ 
by  a range  of  small  clearstory  windows  high  1 
up  in  the  open  timber  roof,  making  an  agree-: 
able  feature  externally,  but  there  may  be  a . 
question  whether  it  would  be  quite  adequately  ; 
lighted.  Generally  speaking,  this  seems  a i 
design  suitable  and  well-planned,  and  has 
evidently  been  devised  with  the  desire  to  get 
it,  if  possible,  within  the  stipulated  cost. 

The  design  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Bonner  showa  i 
some  originality  of  treatment  in  the  planning. 
The  hall  runs  north  and  south,  but  at  the  east 
or  further  side  of  the  building  ; three  class- 
rooms are  placed  westward  of  it  partitioned 
off  and  lighted  towards  Lewisham  Hill;  in 
front  of  these  runs  a corridor  on  a lower  level 
communicating  with  entrances  .at  each  end, 
and  in  front  of  this  are  three  hat  and  cloak- 
rooms in  apsidal  form  opening  out  of  the  side 
of  the  corridor.  The  class-rooms  are  lighted 
above  the  level  of  this  portion.  These  class- 
rooms with  the  little  apses  below  them  and 
the  haU  rising  behind  make  a picturesque  bit 
of  architectural  grouping,  shown  in  a good 
water-colour  perspective  ; hut  the  arrangement 
of  a stair  from  the  corridor  cut  out  of  the  floor 
space  of  each  class-room  is  not  a convenient  or 
sightly  one,  and  there  is  some  oversight  aa 
to  the* levels,  for  we  observe  there  are  ten  steps 
from  the  corridor  level  to  the  class-rooms,  but 
only  five  from  the  same  level  to  that  of  the 
end  corridor  leading  to  the  hall,  though  on  the 
section  the  hall  and  class-rooms  are  shown  as 
on  a level  floor  throughout.  Of  the  other  two* 
class-rooms,  the  Head-Master’s  has  a soutE 
light,  the  remaining  one  an  east  light.  The 
design  is  obviously  beyond  the  limit  of  cost. 

The  design  by  Messrs.  Giles,  Gough,  & 
Trollope  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  principal 
entrance  is  not  from  Lewisham  Hill  but  from 
the  north  end  of  the  building,  with  a vestibule 
opening  into  the  end  of  the  hall,  which  is 
placed  north  and  south,  with  three  class-rooms 
on  the  west  side  partitioned  off  so  as  to  com- 
bine with  the  hall,  and  two  on  the  east  side 
separate,  between  which  is  the  exit  to  the 
playground  and  to  the  covered  way  to  the 
latrines.  The  authors  have  placed  the 
laboratory  out  in  the  playground,  reached 
by  the  covered  way,  and  forming  part  of  the 
latrine  block.  This  has  its  advantages  in  the 
way  of  position,  for  keeping  smells  of  chemical 
work  away  from  the  main  building,  but  it 
must  add  to  the  cost.  There  are  no  corridors 
except  the  short  entrance  one,  the_  hall  being 
the  centre  of  traffic.  The  design  is  of  a very 
lain  character,  with  square  mullioned  win- 
ows ; economy  having  been  studiously  con- 
sidered as  far  as  archicectural  treatment  is 
concerned. 

The  design  by  Mes.srs.  Weatberley  & Jones 
is,  in  point  of  arcbitectural  treatment,  the  most 
picturesque  and  characteristic  of  the  set,  and 
the  least  costly  among  the  three  which  aim  at 
architectural  effect;  it  is  shown  in  a well- 
executed  pen  perspective.  There  is  a central 
feature  with  two  tiers  of  dwarf  pilasters,  with 
a gablet  over,  which  marks  the  entrance,  and 
a "gable  at  each  end  of  the  front.  A small 
clock-turret  forms  a central  feature  on  the 
ridge  of  the  roof.  The  plan  is  simply  a col- 
lection of  rooms  ranged  about  and  opening 
chiefly  from  the  hall,  which  runs  east  and  west, 
orat'right  angles  to  the  direction  taken  in 
all  the  other  plans.  Four  class-rooms  open, two 
out  of  each  side  of  it,  two  of  which  therefore 
have  south  light ; the  fifth  class-room  is  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  building,  balanced  by 
tbe  laboratory  at  the  south-west  angle ; the 
entrance  between  them.  The  four  class- 
I rooms  can  all  be  thrown  into  the  hall  at 
pleasure.  The  plan  is  a cleverly-contrived 
one,  and  the  whole  scheme  combines 
picturesque  effect  with  practical  considera- 
tions of  concentration  and  economy  of  spa^e 
and  construction. 

The  problem  of  economy  with  convenient 
arrangement  under  the  conditions  imposed 
appears,  however,  to  he  best  solved  in  Messrs. 
Clark  & Moscrop’s  design,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  a comparison  of  the  drawings 
apart  from  the  architects’  descriptions,  which 
were  not  appended  to  them.  In  fairness  to 
the  architects,  this  ought  always  to  he  done 
when  public  comment  on  designs  is  invited. 
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NOTES. 

HE  case  of  “Claxton  v.  Mowlem 
& Co.,”  ■which  was  heard  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal  this  ■week, 
is  an  illustration  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Employers’  Liability  Act.  The 
plaintiff  was  in  the  employ  of  the  defendants, 
unloading  ballast  from  a barge,  a full  bucket 
being  sent  up  and  an  empty  one  do^wn  simul- 
taneously. By  carelessness  in  lowering,  appa- 
rently, the  buckets  struck  each  other  in 
assing,  and  the  bucket  going  do^wn  was 
nocked  off  its  hook  and  fell  on  the  plaintiff. 
The  latter  claimed  that  the  contractors’  plant 
was  defectiye,  as  the  hooks  should  not  have 
been  open  ones,  and  he  made  out  that  the 
banksman’s  order,  “ lower  away,”  meant  “lower 
away  quickly,”  and  was  an  incitement  to 
undue  hurry.  This  latter  argument,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  specially  com- 
mented on  by  the  Judges,  appears  to  us 
utterly  absurd.  The  Court  of  Appeal,  how- 
ever, non-suited  the  plaintiff  (who  had  pre- 
viously been  non-suited  in  the  Divisional 
Court,  after  being  awarded  damages  in  the 
County  Court),  on  the  ground  that  the  use  of 
the  open  hook,  which  was  proved  to  have 
been  always  tised  by  contractors  in  work  of 
this  kind,  did  not  amount  to  a defect  under 
the  Act,  and  that  the  banksman  was  not 
“ delegated  ■with  the  authority  of  the  em- 
ployer.” We  are  sorry  for  the  plaintiff,  but 
we  quite  concur  in  the  verdict  on  the  evi- 
dence given.  The  case  was  one  of  those  far 
too  common  ones  of  working  men  injuring 
each  other  by  want  of  proper  care  and  pre- 
caution in  what  they  are  about ; and  the 
moral  is  that  they  should  learn  to  be  more 
careful. 


Sm  ROBERT  RAWLINSON,  in  his  letter 
in  Wednesday’s  Times,  makes  another 
vigorous  attack  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  regard  to 
the  London  sewage  problem.  He  fully  em- 
phasises the  doubts  which  have  been  fre- 
quently expressed  in  these  columns,  and  by 
many  engineers,  as  to  the  permanent  utility 
or  efecacy  of  the  costly  precipitation  works 
now  nearing  completion  at  Barking, — which 
were  fully  described  in  our  columns  a fort- 
night ago.  Indeed,  Sir  Robert  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  these  works,  instead  of  tending 
to  the  “ purification  ” of  the  Thames,  as 
was  gratuitously  assumed  by  a Times  re- 
porter, will  ensure  “ the  continued  pollu- 
tion ” of  the  river.  Sir  Robert  says  that 
on  this  question  of  sewage  purification 
the  Board  “ have  gone  mad  from  the 
beginning,  the  works  they  are  now  prosecu- 
ting being  the  ultimate  passion  of  madness.” 
He  charges  the  Board  ■with  having  entered 
upon  the  enormous  works  now  in  hand  at 
Barking  and  Crossness  without  informing 
themselves  of  the  present  position  of  the 
sewage  question.  He  says  that  they  evidently 
do  not  know  “ what  good  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  use  of  sewage  when  applied  to 
land  in  broad  irrigation  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  where  the  entire  sewage  of  the 
to^wn  is  disposed  of  year  by  year  and  all  the 
year  round,  so  as  not  to  be  a nuisance. 
There  are  sewage  farms  in  England  sufficient 
to  convince  any  open-minded  persons  that 
where  land  can  be  acquired  for  broad  irrigation 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  sewage  is 
solved.  But  on  a very  large  scale,  out  of 
England,  there  is  Berlin,  where,  by  pumping, 
sewage  is  distributed  all  the  year  roimd  over 
some  thousands  of  acres  of  land  with  perfect 
success,  and  that  which  is  done  for  Berlin  may 
be  done  for  London.”  Sir  Robert  denies  that 
the  Board  are  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Lord  Bramwell’s  Commission,  as  they 
profess  to  be  doing.  As  Berlin  has  been 
mentioned  by  Sir  Robert,  we  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  Mr.  Charles  Hancock, 
F.S.S.,  who  has  recently  called  attention  to 
the  subject  in  our  columns,  has  lately  received 
a letter  from  Herr  Stadtrath  Marggraff,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Sewerage  and  Sewage-Dis- 
posal Committee  of  the  Berlin  Mimicipality. 
Herr  Marggraff  •writes: — 

“We  and  the  inbabitantB  of  Berlin,  as  well  as  of 
the  district  around,  are  fully  satisfied  with  the 


sewering  of  the  town  and  with  our  irrigation 
system.  Before  beginning  our  works  we  have,  for 
about  ten  years,  made  experiments,  which  are  well 
described  in  the  work,  ‘ Cleansing  and  Drainage  of 
Berlin’  (Reinigung  und  Entwasserung  Berlin),  in 
about  fourteen  vols.,  with  maps;  and  now  that, 
these  works  have  been  in  operation  (or  about 
fifteen  years  we  are  more  and  more  satisfied 
every  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  Berlin  Sewage 
Farms  (as  you  will  gather  from  the  annual  report 
I send  herewith)  are  beginning  to  yield  a better 
revenue — even  to  the  extent  of  giving  a profit 
of  two  per  cent,  on  the  outlay — which  I hold 
to  be  a very  favourable  result,  considering  the 
very  extensive  costs  we  have  been  put  to  in  the 
preparation  of  the  land,  its  levelling,  draining,  &c. 
We  hope  in  the  future  for  further  favourable  and 
even  better  successes,  and  we  do  not  by  any  means 
think  of  giving  up  our  system  or  adopting  any 
other.  I maintain  that  our  method  is  the  best-— 
nay,  for  a large  town,  the  only  possible  one. 
Deodorisation,  chemical  processes,  precipitation 
schemes,  are  one  and  all — when  tried  on  a large 
s(<ale — hardly  capable  of  being  carried  out  with 
effect,  and  are  very  expensive  too  ; while  as  to  the 
resultant  sludge,  not  only  is  it  impossible  to  make 
advantageous  use  of  the  same,  but  the  mere  getting 
rid  of  it  is  a most  difficult  matter.''' 


ON  Monday  the  question  ■was  asked  in 
Parliament  as  to  the  procedure  in 
regard  to  notices  to  acquire  property  for 
street  improvements  in  London  during  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  in  vie'w  of  the 
fact  that,  ■while  the  London  “ County  Council  ” 
will  not  be  constituted  in  time  to  give  the 
necessary  notices,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  would  have  no  power  to  carry  out  any 
improvements  of  which  it  might  give  notice. 
Mr.  Ritchie  ■^’as  of  opinion  that  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  the  Board  of  Works 
entering  into  schemes  for  street  improvements 
and  giving  the  notices,  leaving  it  to  the 
County  Council,  as  the  successors  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  to  determine  whether  they 
would  proceed  with  any  measure  which  the 
Board  of  Works  might  have  introduced. 

The  melancholy  railway  accident  at  Hamp- 
ton Wick  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
class  of  entirely  inexcusable  railway  acci- 
dents— not  the  result  of  unexpected  failure 
of  any  portion  of  the  mechanism  of  the  rolling- 
stock,  or  of  the  construction  of  the  road  or 
of  signals,  but  simply  and  purely  the  case  of 
an  engine  being  where  it  had  no  right  to  he. 
Who  is  the  person  precisely  to  blame,  and 
what,  if  any,  degree  of  moral  culpability 
attached  to  him,  it  would  not,  of  course,  he 
right  or  seasonable  to  suggest  until  we  have 
the  evidence  on  the  inquest.  We  may 

observe,  as  to  the  surprise  we  have 
seen  expressed  that  the  driver  and  stoker 
of  the  light  engine  should  not  have  observed 
that  they  were  crossing  the  bridge  on  the 
wrong  side,  that  this  is  not  so  extraordinary 
as  may  at  first  sight  appear,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a driver  is  mainly  concerned 
in  looking  out  a-head  for  signals,  not  in  look- 
ing on  either  side  of  him;  and  at  night,  of 
course,  this  is  more  especially  the  case ; he 
looks  for  signal-lights  alone,  and  in  a dark 
night  would  hardly  see  anything  else.  People 
who  have  not  been  on  the  footplate  of  an 
engine  do  not  realise  how  much  the  atten- 
tion is  concentrated  on  the  engine  itself 
and  the  signals  in  front.  There  is  a 
well-known  case  of  a driver  on  the  Mid- 
land railway  ■who,  having  pulled  up  on  a 
very  dark  night  to  examine  his  engine  on 
account  of  something  sounding  ■wrong,  pulled 
over  the  reversing  lever  in  the  course  of  his 
examination,  forgot  that  he  had  done  so,  and 
travelled  some  distance  back  in  the  dark 
before  he  discovered  that  he  ■w’as  going  back- 
wards. The  forgetfulness  about  the  reversing 
gear  was  very  careless,  hut  the  incident  shows 
that  a driver  may  at  night  know  very  little 
where  his  engine  is  going. 


The  Dean  of  Peterborough,  in  a letter  to 
the  Times  of  Wednesday,  gives  an 
account  of  a very  interesting  discove^  of  a 
richly-ornamented  Saxon  tombstone  in  the 
course  of  the  excavation  for  underjiinning  the 
interior  of  the  north  transept  wall  of  the 
cathedral.  We  extract  a portion  of  the 
letter : — 

“The  surface  of  the  slab  is  about  1 ft.  6 in.  below 
the  level  of  the  late  floor,  which,  in  its  turn,  was 


about  5 in.  above  the  Norman  floor.  _ The  length  of 
the  slab  remaining  is  about  5 ft.  3 in.,  with  a top 
•width  of  1 ft.  10^  in.,  and  a bottom  of  1 ft.  6 in. 
The  surface  is  completely  covered  with  the  richest 
Saxon  interlacing  ornament,  forming  a design  of  a 
central  band  of  ornament  about  5 in.  wide,  crossed 
at  right-angles  by  rather  wider  strips  of  ornament. 
Three  of  these  are  uninjured  ; the  fourth,  at  the 
top,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  as  I have  already 
said,  when  the  present  transept  was  built  by 
William  de  Waterville.  The  design  was  originally, 
therefore,  a fourfold  cross.  Each  of  these  crosses  is 
outlined  with  a double-roll  border,  the  inner  on© 
being  twisted  work.  There  is  thus  left  between  the 
borders  of  the  cross  arms  three  oblong  spaces  on 
each  side  between  the  broad  central  strip  and  the 
outer  edge  of  the  slab.  Three  of  these  are  filled  in 
with  finer  interlacing  work,  two  with  star  crosses, 
and  one  is  plain,  having  been  left  unfinished.” 

It  has  been  decided  to  raise  the  slab  per- 
pendicularly to  a position  above  the  level  of 
the  new  floor,  so  that  it  will  he  visible,  but 
will  still  mark  the  position  of  the  old  grave 
which  it  formerly  covered. 


SOME  conversation  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Monday  evening  in 
regard  to  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the  erection  of  the 
monument  to  Lord  Shaftesbuiy-  had  been 
delayed  owing  to  the  committee  not  having 
been  prepared  with  the  funds  to  pay  the  fee 
of  400/.  due  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster  before  the  monument  could  be 
erected.  The  fee  has  been  reduced  to  £260  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  erection  of 
the  monument  is  a matter  of  national 
interest ; ns  the  fees  go  to  the  conservation 
of  the  fabric,  they  also  are  paid  in  the  national 
interest.  From  some  correspondence  which 
had  previously  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Committee  ana  secre- 
tary for  the  erection  of  the  monument  re- 
garded themselves  as  rather  ill-used  persons 
in  having  this  fee  suddenly  sprung  on  them, 
for  which  they  were  not  prepared.  But  -why 
did  they  not  ascertain  in  the  first  instance  the 
conditions  of  erecting  a monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey?  They  could  not  suppose 
that  any  one  was  at  liberty  to  bring  a monu- 
ment and  put  it  up  there  as  he  pleased.  Mr. 
Cavendish-Bentinck,  in  accordance  with  his 
usual  policyin  regard  to  artof  trying  to  prevent 
anybody  from  doing  anything,  inquired  whether 
the  Government  would  consider  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Westminster  Abbey  Act  with  a 
view  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  any  more 
monuments,  but  got  no  consolation  from  the 
leader  of  the  House.  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor’s 
cynical  suggestion,  that  it  might  he  well  to 
wait  till  some  years  after  a man’s  death  before 
deciding  that  his  fame  justified  a monument 
in  the  Abbey,  is  not  without  its  point.  We 
could  name  one  bust  of  late  years  which 
would  not  have  found  entrance  into  the 
Abbey  if  that  course  bad  been  adopted.  But 
the  deferring  of  the  erection  till  several  years 
after  the  death  of  the  subject  of  the  monu- 
ment would  take  away  a great  deal  of  the 
interest  of  its  inauguration  ; and  the  question 
os  to  whether  the  deceased  filled  a position  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  men  of  his  time  is  not 
really  a difficult  one  to  decide,  if  it  is  put  to 
general  public  testimony  and  not  to  the  voices 
of  friends  and  partisans. 


WRITING  to  the  Times  Lord  Meath  urges 
that,  upon  the  approaching  demolition, 
and  sale  of  the  site,  of  Millbank  Prison,  “ a 
small  part  of  the  site  should  he  made  into  a 
public  playground,  and  another  into  a garden 
— say,  five  out  of  the  total  23  acres.  This 
prison,  one  of  the  largest,  and  certainly  the 
most  costly  of  its  kind,  was  begun  in  1812, 
upon  a plot  of  16  acres,  which  had  been 
bought  some  thirteen  years  before  of  Lord 
Salisbury  for  12,000/.  The  plan  was  adapted 
from  Jeremy  Bentham’s  idea  for  a Panopticon 
or  Inspection  House.  The  six  pentagonal 
buildings  seiwed  for  a ■while  as  a Penitentiary 
for  London  and  Middlesex.  In  1843  that 
style  was  changed  to  Millbank  Prison. 
Various  faults  of  construction, — as,  for  in- 
stance, narrow  passages  and  basement  and 
stone-paved  cells, — combined  with  the  natural 
unhealthiness  of  the  situation,  have  contributed 
to  throw  this  establishment  far  behind  our 
modern  conceptions  of  disciplinary  or  punitive 
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incarceration.  Of  late  years,  certain,  sanitary 
improvements  bavinp;  been  effected,  convicts 
coinlemned  to  penal  servitude  were  conveyed 
bitlier  to  undergo  the  first  period  of  sentence. 
Since  the  destruction  in  1884  of  the  Tothill 
Fields  Prison,* — successor  to  the  old  Bride- 
well, whose  gateway  has  been  set  up  against 
the  Sessions  irouse  wall, — female  prisoners 
have  been  sent  to  Millbank. 


AUCtUSTUS,  sixth  and  late  Earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, in  holy  orders,  died  on 
October  29,  1885,  leaving  extensive  estates 
in  Ireland  and  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  latter 
including  the  historic  Hampden  House.  The 
])roperty  is  heavily  encumbered,  and  several 
annuities  are  set  up  by  his  lordship’s  will.  An 
action  for  admini.stration  of  the  estate  has,  on 
two  or  three  occasions  during  the  past  nine 
months,  been  before  the  Chancery  Division. 
On  December  20th  Mr.  Justice  Kay  made  an 
order  for  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  the 
properties  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  complete  administration  of 
the  testator’s  estate.  On  April  13th  an 
order  was  made  for  the  sale  of  the  Irish 
estates  ; but  the  tenatits — who,  it  seems, 
are,  as  affairs  now  stand  there,  the  only 
likely  purcliasers — cannot  be  induced  to  buy 
laud  which,  as  in  this  case,  happens  to  be 
vested  in  co-owners.  The  matter  having  been 
again  argued  before  Mr.  .Tustice  Kay  on 
.July  31st  liist,  the  Court  directed  that  an 
action  should  be  brought  in  Ireland  for  the 
jiartition  of  ,.the  estates  in  that  coimtry — those 
estates  to  be  chargeable  with  the  costs  for  the 
■same.  It  was  further  decided  that  the  order 
for  sale  of  the  English  estates  shall  continue 
in  force,  all  fair  opportunity  being  first  given 
for  the  sale  in  Ireland. 


ri^IIE  manor  of  Great  Hampden  is  reputed 

-L  to  have  been  granted  by  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  the  ancestors  of  a familv  in 
whose  possession  it  remained,  by  direct 
inheritance,  until  1754.  In  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  are  numerous 
mi'inorials  of  their  house.  The  most  ancient 
are  tlie  brasses  to  John  Hampden  (1496)  and 
lii.s  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  their  ten  children. 
Other.s  commemorate  Sir  John  Hampden, 
Knight  (1553),  and  his  two  wives;  Griffith 
(1591 ) and  William  (1597)  Hampden,  father 
anil  son.  And  here  is  the  monument 
that  Avas  erected  over  the  patriot  .John 
Hampden’s  grave  by  the  Hon.  Eobert  Trevor, 
wlio  had  succeeded  to  the  property  on  the 
deatli  of  a John  Tlfunpden,  last  mheritor.  Sir 
John  Hobart,  of  Blickling  House,  NorfoUi, 
married,  circa  1655,  for  his  first  wife,  Mary, 
widow  of  Colonel  Hammond,  and  sixth 
daughter  of  John  Hampden.  His  grandson, 
John,  was  elevated  Baron  Hobart,  of  Blick- 
ling, in  1728,  and  advanced  Earl  of  Bucking- 
hamshire on  September  5,  1746.  The  main 
front  of  Hampden  House,  in  the  Classic  style, 
w’as  built  by  the  above-named  Robert,  fourth 
Lord  Trevor,  who  had  a.ssumed  the  surname 
and  arms  of  that  liouse,  and  on  June  14, 1776, 
Avas  advanced  Viscount  Hampden.  The 
recent  salef  of  John  Hampden's  rapier — 
the  blade  38  in.  in  length,  inscribed  ‘‘  Wilhelm 
Wirsbergh,  me  fecit  Solingen," — occasioned 
some  fine  talk  about  its  being  the  identical 
weapon  which  had  been  waved  against 
Rupert’s  dragoons  on  Chalgrove  Field.  But 
then-  is  extnut  a MS.  cited  in  Gibbs’s 
•‘Worthies  of  Bucks,”  and  written  by  Lord 
( )xforfl  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  Robert  Pye, 
of  Farindon  House,  Berkshire,  a , son-in-law  of 
Hampden.  Pye’.s  story,  delivered  to  Colonel 
Sir  Edward,  father  to  Robert,  Harley,  is  to 
the  effect  that  Hampden  himself,  just  lief  ore 
lii.s  death,  said  to  Pye  that  one  of  his  over- 
charged pistols  had  Wrst,  shattering  his  arm, 
in  a skirmish  Avith  the  Royalists  between 
t’halgrove  and  Thame.  Beset  by  Rupert’s 
men.  and  failing  to  reach  Pyrton,  he  turned  his 
liorse  northwards,  and  managed  to  ride  round 
to  Thame,  AA'here,  at  the  then  Greyhound  Inn, 
now  a shop  in  the  High-street,  he  expired  on 

* See  the  Builder,  March  8 and  15, 1834. 

+ At  Messrs.  Solheby,  Wilkinson,  & Hodge's,  on  Tuesdav 
M'lrch  20,  1833.  From  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  j! 
Haiti  Fi'iswell : purchased  for  fifty-eight  guineas,  for  Mr. 
T.  Bryant,  of  Surbiton. 


Saturday,  .T une  24, 1 643.  On  the  next  day  his 
remains  Avere  laid  in  the  church  we  speak  of. 
In  1 863  a plain  stone  monument  Avas  erected 
near  to  Honour  End  Farm,  in  the  parish  of 
PrestAvood,  co.  Bucks,  with  the  inscription, 
“ For  these  lands  in  Stoke  Mandeville  .Tohn 
Hampden  was  assessed  20  shillings  ship  money, 
levied  by  command  of  the  King  without  autho- 
rity of  the  law,  4th  August,  1635,”  &c.,  &c. 

ON  Thursday,  the  2nd  instant,  were  sold  at 
Phillij^s’s  Auction  Rooms,  iu  NewBoud- 
street,  the  carved  oak  panelling  and  fittings 
from  the  old  Chancery  Courts,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
The  two  Courts  that  stood  within  Old-square 
were  pulled  down  at  the  close  of  1883.  They 
were  erected  after  the  passing  of  an  Act  in 
1841  for  the  appointment  of  two  additional 
Vice-Chancellors,  and  formed  the  scene  of 
many  a suit  similar  to  that  of  “ Jarudyce  and 
Jamdyce,”  which  Dickens  describes  as  being 
heard  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  adjacent 
(old)  Hall.  In  March,  1884,  was  demolished 
the  Court  which  was  built  in  1819  at  the 
north-western  return  of  the  then  lengthened 
Hall,  and  wherein  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell, 
last  titular  Vice-Chancellor  of  England,  used 
to  sit.  This  was  latterly  the  Court  of  Sir 
Richard  Malins,  with  whom,  in  January, 
1882,  died  also  many  of  the  more  archaic 
traditions  of  the  former  Court  of  Chancery. 
As  touching  Old-square,  we  announced  some 
twenty  months  ago  that,  by  leave  of  the 
Benchers,  the  Society  of  Ar-ts  had  undertaken 
to  affix  a memorial  tablet  against  the  chambers, 
at  No.  24,  which  Mr.  Secretary  Thurloe 
occupied  during  the  interval  from  November, 
1646,  to  November,  1659.  Old-square, — its 

staircases  yet  unnumbered, — was  then  known 
os  Gatehouse-court.  The  duration  of  Thurloe’s 
tenancy  is  clearly  fixed  by  entries  in  the 
“ Red  Books  of  the  Iim.  Dismissed  from 
office,  Thurloe  disposed  of  his  life  interest 
here,  and  bought  a similar  term  of  some 
room.s  on  the  upper  two  floors  of  a staircase 
in  Dial-court,  that  AA'as  subsequently  num- 
bered as  13.  In  such  a matter  of  general 
interest  it  were  not  impertinent  to  Avish  that 
the  Society  of  Art.s  Avill  delay  no  longer  to 
fulfil  their  intention. 


A CORRESPONDENT  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted  with  the  lock  trade  Avrite.s: — 
“ Architects  and  builders  would  do  well  to 
be  upon  their  guard  against  certain  recent 
dcA-elopmeuts  in  the  manufacture  of  locks  and 
keys  Avhich  are  no  doubt  the  results  of  com- 
petition. First  of  all,  let  us  talce  what  are 
knoAvn  as  ‘levered’  locks.  Thu  only  security 
of  ‘ leA'ered ' locks  consists  in  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  key  on  being  turned  catches  up 
the  leA-ers  each  at  a different  level,  to  fit  in 
with  the  notches  of  the  key,  until  a certain 
point,  at  which  eve^  lever  becomes  parallel. 
This  arrangement  involves  great  care,  and 
calls  into  requisition  mechanical  skiU  of  a 
high  order,  and,  iu  former  years,  the  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  real  security  thus  pro- 
vided were  cheerfully  paid  for.  America 
first  set  the  fashion  of  making  locks  having 
levers  all  moving  at  one  level  with  the  key,  so 
that,  whether  one  or  ten  levers  were  inserted, 
it  made  not  the  slightest  difference  to  the 
‘ security  ’ afforded,  while,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  so-called  ‘ secui-ity  ’ was  not  equal  to  the 
common  ‘ warded  ’ lock.  Shams  in  ‘ wards  ’ 
are  as  common  as  shams  iu  ‘ levers.'  Take 
for  instance,  a ‘ solid  ward.’  Thus  is  supposed 
to  be  a ward  cut  or  turned  out  of  solid  brass, 
having  a series  of  semi-circular  steps  exactly 
fitting  in  to  the  corresponding  wards  in  the 
key.  The  lately-developed  ‘sham’  in  ‘solid 
Avards  ’ is  that  the  wards  are  not  solid,  but 
hollowed  underneath  until  they  present  a 
flimsy  substance,  and  the  wards  of  the  key 
are  so  coarsely  cut  that  they  will  ‘ fit  anything.’ 
The  wholesale  use  of  cast-iron  keys  is  another 
serious  question  for  the  architect  and  builder. 
Keys  haud-cut,  or  even  machine-cut,  afford  a 
certain  degree  of  variety  in  the  wards  which 
guarantee  some  sort  of  wholesale  variation ; 
but  keys  cast  with  the  wards  in,  and  produced 
by  the  million,  with  perhaps  a dozen  various 
wards  in  each  thousand  of  keys,  suggest  at 
I once  to  the  burglar  a prospect  of  easy  business 
i in  the  days  to  come.” 


BLATTER  fiir  Architektur  und  Kunst- 
handwerk  ” is  the  title  of  a new.', 
architectural  and  art  magazine,  issued  bjt ; 
Messrs.  Braun  &:  Co.,  of  Berlin.  It  gives'd 
plates  of  neAv  buildings,  executed  by  th^] 
“Lichtdruck”  process,  which  is  analogous  totM 
what  is  known  in  England  as  “ Phototj-pe.”;! 
These  include  a rather  remarkable  view  ofe 
the  tower  of  the  Catholic  Hof-Kirche,  inii 
Dre.3den,  taken  from  the  roof  of  one  of  thei[ 
aisles.  In  the  illustrations  of  modern  workk 
the  architectural  interest  is  hardly  on  a pan 
with  the  execution  of  the  plates. 

WE  have  received  a copy  of  the  i?<?jn4ei 
Universelle  lUustree,  possibly  a hinti 
taken  from  Mr.  Harry  Quitter’s  Univermli 
Review,  and  apparently  about  on  the  same  .f 
intellectual  level.  It  contains  political,  lite- ; 
rarj',  and  artistic  articles,  musical  composi-i 
tions,  a femlleton,  a pretty  little  sonnet  by ) 
Pierre  Gauthiez,  and  various  illustrations,  not 
of  a high  order  of  execution.  An  article  on  ti 
the  “ Ancienne  Manufacture  de  Sevres  : 
et  ses  Privileges,”  the  illustrations  to  which  b 
are  the  best  in  the  number,  may  interest  our  i 
readers.  Our  general  impression,  hoAvoA-er,  is  s 
that  in  these  omnium  gatherum  magazines,  , 
where  every  kind  of  thing  is  offered  at  once,  , 
the  usual  result  is  that  none  of  it  is  much  i 
worth  having,  except  for  very  idle  and  super-  •; 
ficial  reading. 

The  Scottish  Art  Revieto,  which  now  ■' 
appears  as  an  illustrated  monthly,  keeps  tj 
up  its  character  as  to  literary  matter,  and  ii 
gives  its  readers  two  charming  reproductions  5i 
from  Corot  and  another  from  one  of  Romney’s  i 
portraits  ; other  articles  are  illustrated  by  ’ 
well-executed  marginal  sketches.  There  is  a : 
little  too  much  of  what  may  be  called  the  ■ 
cant  of  aestheticism  in  some  of  the  articles,  , 
but  there  is  a good  deal  of  thoughtful  and  I 
suggestive  writing. 


The  June  number  of  Artistic  Japan  has 
at  last  appeared— considerably  out  of 
date,  it  must  be  confessed.  The  illustrations, 
verj’  well  executed,  include  some  charming 
bits  of  floral  decoration,  a ridiculous  figure, 
and  the  ghost  of  a landscape. 


THE  LEAMINGTON  MEETING  OF  THE 

ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Arcbteological  Institute  held  a 
Congress-meeting  in  or  nejir  Warwickshire, 
and  therefore  the  members  in  general  were 
pleased  to  find  that  so  new  .and  so  central  a 
place  as  Leamington,  and  one  whose  neighbour- 
hood contained  so  many  scenes  of  interest,  had 
been  chosen  by  the  Council  as  the  head- 
quarters of  this  year's  meeting.  The  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  the  town,  who  invited  them, 
have  done  their  best  to  make  the  meeting  a 
success;  and,  if  the  weather  continues  to  im- 
prove a little,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
object  will  have  been  attained.  And  the  pro- 
gramme issued  is  certainly  an  inAuting  one ; 
for  it  is  not  every  neighbourhood  in  England 
that  can  show  rival  attractions  to  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  Kenilworth,  Warwick  Castle,  Stone- 
leigh  Abbey,  Coventry,  and  Baddesley  Clinton  ; 
nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  a more  kindly  and 
genial  President  than  Lord  Leigh,  the  popular 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Warwickshire.  Nearly  all 
the  magnates  of  the  county  give  their  names 
as  patrons  or  A'ice-presidents,  including  the 
High  Sheriff,  Lords  Northampton,  Aylesford, 
Warwick,  Clarendon,  Denbigh,  Jersey,  Dormer, 
Compton,  &c..  Archdeacon  Holbeche,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Lucy,  and  Mr.  J.  Halliwell-Phillips.  The  local 
and  general  committee  also  wa.s  exceptionally 
strong, — nearly  eighty  in  all,  including  most  of 
the  Midland  antiquaries  and  the  mayors  of 
Leamington,  Birmingham,  Coventry,  and  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.  There  are  good  names  also 
among  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the 
three  sections, — Antiquarian,  Historical,  and 
Architectural, — namely,  the  Revs.  J.  Hirst  and 
W.  Hunt,  and  Chancellor  Ferguson,  Dr.  Cox, 
Professors  Clark  and  Browne,  the  Rev.  C.  R. 
Manning,  Mr.  C.  A.  Buckler,  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Micklethwaite. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  com- 
menced on  Tuesday  by  a gathering  in  the  large 
room  of  the  new  Town  Hall,  which  has  been 
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►)laced  at  the  disposal  o£  the  members  by  the 
■tfayor  and  Corporation  of  Leamington.  At 
noon  the  members  of  the  Institute  and  those  of 
he  Wiirwickshire  Archmological  and  Katural 
listory  Society  were  favoured  with  a public 
[reception  by  the  authorities  of  the  borough, 
Represented  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  John  Fell. 

1 This  done.  Lord  Leigh,  as  President  of  this 
year’s  meeting,  was  placed  in  the  chair  in  the 

BDm  of  Earl  Percy,  and  delivered  his  inaugural 
dress.  Lord  Percy  introducing  him  with  a few 
ief  remarks  on  the  marked  difference  between 
he  objects  of  interest  presented  in  Warwick- 
ihire  this  year  to  the  Institute  and  those  pre- 
jiistoric  objects  to  which  they  were  introduced 
i'u  Wiltshire  last  year.  Lord  Leigh,  in  his 
address,  briefly  recapitulated  the  chief  points 
if  attraction  that  would  be  seen  at  Broughton 
lastle,  at  Compton  Wynyates,  at  Kenilworth,  at 
Jaddesley  Clinton,  at  Stoneleigh  Abbey  and 
yhurch,  at  Warwick  Castle  and  Guy's  Cliffe, 
,,nd,  above  all,  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  not 
jiQly  Shakespeare’s  bones  were  reverenced,  but 

Irbere  to  deny  his  claim  to  be  the  author  of  his 
Iramas  was  held  to  be  rank  heresy  and 
leserving  of  malediction  among  Warwickshire 
oen.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  President’s 
.ddre.ss,  a vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Leigh  was 
)assed  by  acclamation. 

After  luncheon,  the  party  found  their  way  to 
ihe  Great  Western  Railway  Station,  where  a 
jrain  was  in  readiness  to  take  them  to  Stratford- 
jin-Avon,  to  make  the  customary  pilgrimage  to 
he  birth-place,  home,  and  burial-place  of 
iVilliam  Shakspeare.  On  reaching  Stratford 
jhey  first  inspected  the  great  dramatist’s  birth- 

Iilace  in  Ilenley-street,  under  the  guidance  of 
?ir  A.  Hodg.son,  Mr.  Hawley,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
jaffan.  This  house  is  so  well  known  to  the 
general  reader  by  description  and  by  photo- 
graphy that  it  will  hardly  he  necessary  to 

ilescribe  it  at  any  length.  It  is  a low,  antique 
milding,  probably  of  Early  Tudor  date,  and 
lonsisting  of  a ground-floor  and  an  upper  story, 
vith  small,  deep-set  windows,  and  a roof  of 
jieavy,  dark-red  tiles.  The  house  at  various 
rimes  suffered  sadly  by  “ improvements  ” and 

Iilterations  from  the  appearance  which  it  must 
lave  presented  when  Shakspeare  was  born,  part 
)f  it  being  converted  into  the  Maidenhead  Inn, 
•,ind  the  rest  into  a butcher’s  shop.  It  was  in  an 
ippor  room  in  this  last-named  portion,  accord- 
ng  to  local  tradition  and  the  opinion  of  the 
earned,  that  Shakspeare  first  saw  the  light  of 
Jay.  The  entire  double  house,  after  passing 
.hrough  several  hands,  from  Susannah  Hall, 
,he  poet’s  daughter,  to  whom  be  left  it,  was 
jought,  about  forty  years  since,  by  the 
oublic,  and  subjected  to  a very  “conservative” 
[•estoration,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
:it  back  very  much  to  its  original  condition. 
jChe  apartment  which  we  first  enter  on  the 
rround-floor  is  somewhat  gloomy  and  dreary. 

I't  is  low,  and  panelled  with  dark  wood,  and  the 
vindows  are  small.  Its  ample  fireplace  is  pro- 
iiably  as  old  as  the  house  itself,  and  at  it  young 
llhakspearo,  as  a boy,  must  often  have  warmed 
lis  hands  when  he  came  home  from  the  Grammar 
jchool,  in  Chapel -street,  on  winter  evenings. 
fVe  pass  out  of  it  and  climb  a winding  stah-case 
)f  dark  wood  and  find  ourselves  in  the  chamber 
ivhich  is  regarded  as  his  birthplace.  Everj’thing 
lere  is  ancient,  and  preserved  with  the  most 
icrupulous  care,  and  tlie  room  is  lighter  and 
Dleasantcr  than  the  apartment  which  we  left, 
[ts  walls,  however,  are  rough  and  bare,  and  its 
ireplace  is  of  a later  date  than  the  one  below. 
But  its  walls  were  doubtless  hung  with  tapestry 
)r  arras  when  Shakspeare’s  parents  were  its  occu- 
pants, and  that  would  have  made  it  look  more 
lomelike.  The  walls  and  even  the  ceiling  of 
;his  room  are  inscribed  with  the  autographs  of 
pilgrims  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  who 
tiave  inscribed  their  names  with  feelings  of 
reverence  ; and,  though  the  practice  is  one  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance, 
j^et,  as  Washington  Irving  observes  in  his  SJietoh- 
Booh,  “these  signatures  present  a simple  but 
striking  instance  of  the  spontaneous  and 
universal  homage  of  mankind  to  the  great  poet 
jof  nature.”  A visitor's  book  is  kept  in  the 
|house,  and  in  it  may  be  seen  the  signatures 
lof  almost  all  the  great  literary  lights  of  our 
pentury;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  scratched  his 
name  on  the  window  pane.  In  the  room  adjoin- 
[ing  is  a fine  oil  painting  of  the  poet,  thought  to 
be  original,  a present  from  Mr.  William  0. 
IHunt,  Town  Clerk  of  Stratford.  The  garden 
[behind  the  bouse  is  most  carefully  kept,  and 
not  a plant  or  fiower  is  suffered  to  grow  within 
It  which  has  not  been  mentioned  by  Shakspeare. 
iSome  lines  written  on  the  waU  of  the  apart- 
ment above-mentioned  by  Washington  Irving 


in  1821,  but  long  ago  obliterated,  were  fortu- 
nately preserved  and  placed  on  record  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  London  Staridard.  They 
ran  as  follows  : — 

“ Of  mighty  Shakspeare’-s  birth  the  room  we  see , 
That  where  he  died  in  vain  to  find  we  try. 

Useless  the  search — for  all  immortal  be, 

And  those  who  are  immortal  never  die.” 

The  party  inspected  also  the  museum,  which  is 
enshrined  in  the  other  part  of  the  house ; in  it  are 
Shakspeare’s  liigh-backed  chair,  the  fac-simile 
of  his  will,  a collection  of  miscellaneous  objects 
connected  with  liimself  and  his  poems,  and  por- 
traits of  his  friend.s  and  interpreters. 

A walk  of  five  minutes  or  so,  along  the  centre 
of  the  town,  hakes  us  to  the  Guild  Chapel, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cro.ss,  still  standing  close 
to  New  Place,  or  rather  to  its  .site,  for  New 
Place  was  pulled  down  by  reckles.s  and  sacri- 
legious hands  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  by  its  then  occupant,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Gastrell — a man  whose  name  is  still  execrated 
in  Stratford — the  same  who  cut  down  the 
mulberry-tree  planted  by  Sliakspeares  own 
hands  because  he  was  annoyed  by  the  frequent 
visits  of  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  spot.  The 
mulberry-tree  was  cut  up  and  made  into  snuff- 
boxes and  other  relics ; but  of  New  Place, 
where  the  poet  spent  the  last  eighteen  years  of 
his  life,  not  a vestige  remains. 

The  party  lingered  for  a long  time  at  the 
Grammar  School,  where  within  the  last  few 
months  two  frescoes  have  been  found  repre- 
senting the  union  of  the  Red  and  White  roses — 
an  ornament  probably  set  up  in  the  newly- 
founded  school  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VII. 
Here,  and  at  the  Guildhall  Chapel,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Laffan  showed  himself  a most  able  interpreter. 

At  the  parish  church,  the  party  inspected  the 
grave  and  bust  of  Shakspeare,  which  are  so  well 
known  that  we  need  not  repeat  a description  of 
them ; and  those  who  had  visited  Stratford 
previously  were  glad  to  notice  the  recent  re- 
movalof  the  side  galleries.  Precentor  Venables, 
mounting  the  pulpit  in  the  nave,  gave  a brief 
description  of  the  fabric,  showing  that  it  was 
built  at  two  different  periods,  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  pointing  out  how 
admirably  the  later  artificers  had  wedded  the 
new  design  to  the  old.  The  entire  building,  he 
remarked,  very  much  resembled  St.  Mary’s 
! Chnrch,  Oxford,  in  some  points,  and  in  others 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  at  Bristol,  especially  in 
the  panelling  above  the  arches  of  the  nave 
and  below  the  clearstory.  He  trusted  that 
before  long  the  beauties  of  the  north  transept 
would  be  revealed  by  the  removal  of  the  organ. 

The  party,  having  halted  at  the  fountain 
erected  last  year  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Child,  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  Old  Market-place,  made 
their  way  to  the  station,  and  returned  to 
Leamington  in  time  for  the  evening  meeting, 
when  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hirst  opened  the  Anti- 
quarian Section  (of  which  he  is  the  President) 
with  a learned  paper  on  the  connecting  links 
between  the  art  of  the  Eastern  nations  and  the 
art  of  Greece  in  its  early  period,  which  he  showed 
to  be  found  in  the  voyages  of  the  Phcenician 
merchants.  We  are  able  to  give  here  a portion 
of  the  paper  : — 

Archmology,  as  it  is  now  understood,  or  the 
study  of  the  monuments  and  relics  of  antiquity, 
was  never  pursued  with  greater  ardour  than  in 
the  present  day.  During  the  last  century,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present,  classical  anti- 
quity was  the  object  of  serious  study,  and 
many  admirable  works,  some  remarkable  for 
tbeir  colossal  learning  and  exhaustive  research, 
were  published  by  the  scholars  of  Europe  in 
illustmtion  of  the  history,  laws,  customs,  and 
remains  of  classical  antiquity.  Great  and  im- 
portant, however,  as  were  these  works,  which 
will  ever  remain  a monument  of  the  industry, 
culture,  and  intelligence  of  their  authors,  they 
were  based  on  a study  of  mere  books  and 
records,  and  on  such  inductions  as  might  be 
drawn  from  a knowledge  of  the  Present  to 
unravel  and  unfold  to  us  the  history  of  the 
Past.  It  is  only,  to  speak  roughly,  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a century  that  excavations  have 
been  conducted  on  a large  scale,  and  the  wrecks 
and  monuments  of  antiquity  have  been  investi- 
gated and  studied  on  the  spot.  The  informa- 
tion derived  from  actual  contact  with  the 
tangible  remains  of  the  past,  the  sureness  of 
touch  gained  by  familiarity  with  visible 
structures,  the  light  shed  on  the  dark  regions 
of  antiquity  by  this  new  method  of  practical 
experience,  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how,  by  the 
aid  of  this  decisive  test  of  actual  measurement 
of  personal  inspection,  surmises  were  found  to 


be  suddenly  changed  into  facts,  theories 
erected  on  insufficient  grounds  were  scattered 
to  the  wind,  and  many  a cherished  hypothesis 
based  merely  on  induction  from  the  present  was 
banished  for  ever  from  the  domain  of  science. 
Suffice  it  to  recall  the  discoveries  made  in 
Assyria,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Cyprus,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  information  gained.  The  names 
alone  of  Nineveh,  the  Troad,  Ephesus,  Mycenffi, 
Tiryns,  Epidaurus,  Olympia,  Eleusis,  the 
Athenian  Acropolis,  Pompeii,  and  Rome,  are 
enough  to  assure  us  of  that  re-birth  of  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  of  that  return  of 
taste  for  and  interest  in  the  history  of  the  past, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. Nay,  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  but  at 
the  threshold  of  great  revelations,  and  the 
awakened  interest  in  antiquity  of  the  cultured 
and  educated  classes  of  our  age  and  country 
gives  every  promise  of  rising  to  the  height  of 
the  occasion,  and  of  preparing  to  make  still 
further  efforts  to  gain  the  prize  within  its 
reach,  which  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  bring- 
ing the  peoples  and  places  of  ancient  times 
within  the  field  of  actual  observation.  The 
societies  recently  founded  for  exploration  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Cyprus,  and  the  Hellenic 
Society,  the  British  School  at  Athens,  and 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archmology,  are 
proof  enough  of  this.  Egypt  and  Palestine 
alone  have  every  sign  of  bearing  in  their 
womb  vast  surprises  for  us.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  knowledge  we  have  of  these  two 
countries  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  making  on  this  yet  almost 
unexplored  area  discoveries  which  will  confirm 
the  Bible  records,  and  throw  light  upon  its 
teachings.  I am  told  by  a great  authority  in 
Egyptology  that,  in  spite  of  our  many  dis- 
coveries, we  have  as  yet  found  no  record  in 
hieroglyphics  of  Moses,  Joseph,  or  Jeremiah. 
But  we  must  remember  that  it  is  only  in  the 
present  century  that  we  have  begun  slowly  and 
painfully  to  spell  out,  as  it  were,  the  pictorial 
language  of  ancient  Egypt ; that  the  number  of 
hieroglyphic  records  brought  under  our  notice 
is  as  yet  but  small ; that  an  immense  number 
of  papyri  and  of  inscriptions  are  yet  to  be 
examined  ; but  amongst  the  vast  and  little- 
known  records  of  ancient  Egypt  we  are  almost 
sure  sooner  or  later  to  find  all  that  we  want. 
Nay,  cannot  we  even  now  triumphantly  say 
that  at  last  these  hallowed  names  have,  during 
the  last  few  months,  from  Egyptian  sources, 
been  swimming  into  our  view,  thanks  to  the 
generous  aid  and  to  the  efforts  with  pick  and 
spade  of  some  of  our  own  members?  The  last 
half-century  has  seen  revealed  to  us  another 
ancient  language, — that  of  Assyria, — and  we  are 
only  now  putting  together  the  broken  and 
scattered  fragments  of  its  cuneiform  tablets, 
which  carry  us  back  in  the  information  they 
give  us  to  a period  of  history  long  anterior  to 
that  of  Egj^t  itself.  Many  other  languages 
of  the  ancient  peoples,  which  occupied  the 
countries  round  about  the  Mediterranean,  are 
still  as  sealed  books  to  us,  and  utterly  unknown. 
When  the  languages  of  Phrygia,  Caria,  Lycia, 
Carthage,  Iberia,  and  Etruria  shall  have  become 
known  to  us,  and  their  inscriptions  and  records 
read,  how  much  information  shall  we  not 
receive  7 During  the  present  year  Captain 
Conder  has  announced  his  discovery  of  the 
language  that  was  common  to  the  vast  empire 
of  the  Hittites,  and  I have  only  just  received 
news  from  Italy  that  Professor  Polar!  is 
busy  translating  the  old  Etruscan  inscriptions 
of  Italy,  having  found  a key  to  their  inter- 
pretation in  the  little-studied  Basque  tongue. 
From  this  rapid  survey  it  is  evident  to  what 
direction  the  attention  of  our  fellow  workers 
throughout  the  world  is  now  being  chiefly 
directed.  Indeed,  the  field  of  archajological 
study  seems  suddenly  to  have  shifted  ground, 
and  to  be  transferred  to  deeper,  wider, 
richer,  and  more  important  strata.  Our 
minds  seem  to  have  been  lifted  out  of 
the  narrow  sphere  of  home  concerns,  and  of 
the  region  of  our  own  country,  and  to  have 
been  transported  to  those  vaster  fields  occupied 
by  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  study  of  the 
monuments  and  customs  of  our  own  country 
will  ever  be  of  immense  importance  for  the 
illustration  of  our  own  national  history.  But 
we  must  remember  that  we  are  only  one  of  many 
nations,  and  that  there  is  far  away  in  the  dim 
regions  of  the  past,  and  calling  for  attention  at 
our  hands,  an  aboriginal  history,  of  universal,  or, 
as  I may  say,  humanitarian  interest,  which 
concerns  us  all.  Knit,  as  we  all  are,  in  one 
lasting  brotherhood,  we  cannot  bat  feel  at- 
; tracted  to  the  origins  of  our  race,  which,  more- 
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over,  contain  within  them,  in  some  way  or  many  emporiums  or  factories,  whence  the 
other,  the  germs  of  all  future  separate,  dis-  merchandise  of  the  East  was  spread  over  the 
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tinctive,  and  national  developments  in  the  many 
lands  of  East  and  West.  The  names  of 
Leland,  the  prince  of  antiquaries,  of  Camden, 
Gale,  Stukeley,  and  Horsley,  and  of  our  great 
county  historians,  will  ever  be  held  in  honour, 
and  their  labours  highly  appreciated  by  us  ; but 
they  themselves  would  have  been  the  first 
to  acknowledge,  had  the  regions  that  are  now 
being  explored  been  known  to  them,  and  if  the 
cities  and  monuments  that  have  now  been 
unearthed  could  have  been  visited  and  in- 
spected by  them,  that  these  visible  records  of 
the  past  contain  within  them  secrets  of  the 
utmost  value,  which  were  more  deeply  worthy 
of  their  attention.  For  in  the  far  past  are  the 
seeds  of  the  future,  and  it  is  only  by  investi- 
gating the  first  efforts  of  man  in  art  and 
mechanism  that  we  can  thoroughly  understand 
the  after  developments  of  Roman  and  Me- 
diajval  times,  and  indeed  judge  and  estimate 
in  a proper  way  the  results  we  have  attained  to 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  in  the  intimate  study 
of  the  monuments  and  remains  of  the  ancient 
world,  when  man  was  feebly  beginning  to 
shape  the  records  of  his  history  on  the  native 
rock,  or  on  granite  or  marble  blocks,  and 
to  trace  the  fancies  of  his  mind  on 
moulded  or  on  pictured  clay,  that  we  see  those 
germs  of  light  and  beauty  which  were  after- 
w'ards  to  dazzle  us  with  their  finished  splendour, 
and  to  charm  us  with  their  incomparable 
grace  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  in 
the  baths  and  palaces  of  Rome.  In  all 
sciences  it  is  the  origins  of  things  that  re- 
quire our  first  attention,  and  the  case  is  not 
different  in  archfeology.  May  I be  allowed, 
therefore,  this  evening  briefly  to  draw  your 
attention  to  that  distant  and  hazy  period  when 
man’s  yearning  and  attempts  after  artistic 
expression  were  more  in  a .state,  we  may  say,  of 
involution  and  potentiality,  than  of  actual 
exercise  and  execution  ? It  is  by  peering  thus 
into  a time  when  things  were  at  their  beginning, 
when  ideas  were  assuming  form,  and  forms 
were  settling  into  shape,  that  we  can  come  to 
assist,  as  it  were,  at  the  genesis  of  art,  and  by 
seeing  from  what  it  has  come  see  also  for  what 
it  is  striving  and  whither  it  tends.  A mere 
dilettante  acquaintance  with  the  monuments  of 
antiquity,  with  ruins  and  sculptures  and  heir- 
looms from  the  battlefield  or  from  the  recesses 
of  the  ancient  household,  is  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  modem  mind. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  exact  definitions  and  of 
scrupulous  adherence  to  facts ; when  everything 
concerning  man’s  physical  existence  upon  earth 
must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  accurate  obser- 
tion,  and  of  strict,  logical  induction  therefrom. 
If  we  would  claim  for  archmology  a place 
among  the  sciences,  it  must  be  on  this  condi- 
tion, that  it  is  studied  in  a proper  and  scientific 
manner  with  regard  to  the  facts  with  which  it 
deals.  The  rank  of  a science  can  be  claimed 
by  us  for  Archseology  only  on  the  condition 
that  we  take  things  at  their  origin,  watch 
over  their  progress,  and  thus  come  to  give 
every  effort  of  fresh  direction  imported  by  the 
mind  of  man  to  architecture,  to  sculpture, 
to  painting,  and  the  growths  and  differences 
apparent  in  art,  in  warfare,  and  in  domestic 
manners,  each  its  proper  place  in  history.  And 
here  I must  say  a word  on  another  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  archasology — its 
relation  to  history  itself.  I am  about  to  intro- 
duce you  to  a period  of  the  world,  and  to  a 
scene  of  man’s  activity  in  Europe,  dating  from 
before  the  period  when  history  began  to  be 
written.  For  the  office  of  the  antiquary  pre- 
cedes that  of  the  historian.  Long  before  the 
first  literary  effort  of  the  historian,  there  were 
tools,  arms,  buildings,  and  monuments.  The 
. period  of  which  we  have  here  hung  on  the  wall 
some  striking  specimens  in  these  votive  shields 
that  have  just  been  discovered  in  Crete,  the 
illustrations  of  which  I am  now  exhibiting  in 
England  for  the  first  time,  belong  to  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ — to  a period  which,  as 
contra  - distinguished  from  the  pre  - historic, 
when  there  were  no  records  whatever,  and  from 
the  historic,  when  the  first  literary  records 
began,  we  had  best  perhaps  style  proto-historic. 
An  artistic  culture  flourished  on  the  Island  of 
Crete  long  before  the  time  of  Homer.  There  is 
no  book,  we  may  say  of  the  “ Iliad  ” and  of  the 
“ Odyssey,”  where  there  is  not  mention  of 
Crete.  For  its  laws  it  is  celebrated  by  Plato 
and  by  Aristotle.  In  Crete  Plato  lays  the  scene 
of  his  dialogue  on  laws.  From  Crete  came  the 
first  artists  into  Greece.  But  we  know  that  in 
Crete  there  were  before  the  Greeks  Phoenician 
colonies,  and  these  were  nothing  else  than  so 


whole  country.  History  tolls  us  nothing  of  the 
actual  period  of  which  we  speak.  Whatever 
we  know  about  this  very  ancient  phase  of 
Cretan  civilization,  and  of  the  relations  of  this 
island  with  the  East,  and  especially  with 
Phrygia  and  Phcenicia,  is  the  outcome  of  a 
number  of  notices  and  incidents  scattered  in 
Classical  authors,  which  have  to  be  tested  by 
the  discoveries  of  archfeology.  These  deduc- 
tions from  the  evidence  of  visible  remains, 
whether  in  sculpture  or  in  colour,  together  with 
the  conclusions  we  can  draw  from  a natural- 
istic or  ethnological  explanation  of  the  most 
ancient  myths,  is  all  the  information  we  can 
acquire  about  those  primitive  times.  Hence 
the  historian  can  now  no  longer  dispense  with 
the  archmologist,  and  archfeology  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  this  archaic  and  unhistorical 
period  in  order  to  show  forth  the  relations 
which  the  different  people.s  of  the  earth  had 
then  with  one  another,  and  to  illustrate  the 
high  significance  which  all  artistic  productions 
have  for  the  history  of  religion  and  the  develop- 
ment of  human  thought. 

Professor  Clark  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Hirst  for  his  paper. 

The  other  paper,  read  by  the  Rev.  George 
Miller,  of  Rad  way,  treated  at  some  length  on  the 
surviving  specimens  of  early  Church  plate  in 
Warwickshire  ; having  searched  the  whole 
county  round,  he  had  found  none  of  which  he 
could  be  sure  that  it  was  of  pre-Reformation 
date,  though  much  w'as  Elizabethan.  The 
reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  a long 
discussion,  in  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  Chancellor 
Ferguson,  and  Mr.  George  Lambert  took  part. 
Mr.  Lambert  expressed  an  opinion  that  some  of 
the  plate  generally  thought  to  have  belonged  to 
churches  was  really  secular,  and  that  further 
researches  would  probably  bring  to  light  in 
Warwickshire,  as  elsewhere,  some  specimens  of 
date  earlier  than  Henry  VIII.,  though  probably 
only  a few.  A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Miller  for  his  paper. 

On  Wednesday  nearly  100  mernbers  made  an 
excursion  to  Broughton,  near  Banbury,  the 
ancient  moated  castle  of  Lord  Saye  and  Sele, 
and  to  Compton  Wynyates,  one  of  the  seats  of 
Lord  Northampton. 

We  shall  continue  our  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings next  week. 


THE  CROYDON  WATERWORKS. 

The  inauguration,  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  in- 
stant, of  the  well  and  reservoir  of  the  new  water- 
works for  the  town  of  Croydon,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  made  the  occasion 
for  great  rejoicings  and  festivities ; and  certainly, 
if  the  municipal  authorities  can  succeed,  as  they 
hitherto  have  done,  in  reducing  the  rates  as 
often  as  they  increase  their  expenditure  on 
public  works,  there  will  be  few  people  inclined 
to  find  fault  with  their  occasional  rejoicings.  It 
appears  that,  whilst  in  the  past  fourteen  years 
no  less  than  147,OOOZ.  have  been  spent  upon 
previous  waterworks,  upon  recreation  grounds 
and  improvements  in  drainage,  roads,  and  foot- 
ways, the  rates  have  come  down  from  over 
3s.  4d.  to  2s.  5d.  in  the  pound  of  assessed  rental. 
Although  the  waterworks  already  in  existence 
continue  to  give  a la^e  supply — last  year  over 
two  million  gallons  per  day — the  increasing 
extension  of  the  town  has  called  for  a large 
addition  of  water-supply  available  over  the 
whole  of  the  borough. 

The  new  works  have  been  carried  out  from 
the  plans  of  the  Borough  Engineer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Walker,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Water  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Councillor  Morland,  J.P., 
is  chairman.  The  well  has  been  sunk  into  the 
upper  chalk  in  an  isolated  hollow  near  Hare’ 
Bank,  a short  mile  in  front  of  the  Archbishop's 
Palace  in  the  “ wilderness  ” of  Addington. 

The  surface  level  at  this  spot  is  318  ft.  above 
Trinity  datum,  and  the  well,  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
is  sunk  to  a depth  of  200  ft.  At  a depth 
of  142  ft.  headings  have  been  driven  off  from 
the  well  in  various  directions,  by  which  means 
various  important  water-bearing  fissures  have 
been  cut  through  and  tapped,  chiefly  on  the 
east  side,  and  from  which  a water-supply  of 
2,491,000  gallons  per  day  has  been  attained. 
The  dimensions  of  these  headings  are  6 ft.  by 
4-i  ft.,  and  their  total  length  is  813  yards. 
Their  storage  capacity,  combined  with  that  of 
the  lower  depth  of  the  well,  amounts  to  502,000 
gallons.  Tlie  buildings,  which  consist  of  engine 
and  boiler  houses,  are  lofty  and  well-designed, 
and  with  the  tall  chimney  shaft  have  a band- 
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some  appearance.  The  engine,  which  is  fine- 1] 
and  well-proportioned,  and  of  125  h.p.,  has 
been  designed  by  Messrs.  Easton  fc  Anderson  n 
on  the  Woolfe  type  of  compound  beam-engines.  ,j 
The  high-pressure  cylinder  is  20  in.  in  diameter' ij 
and  4-ft.  stroke  ; and  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  -,1 
34  in.  in  diameter,  with  a 6ft.  stroke.  The  two  c 
ramps  are  of  the  bucket  and  plunger  type,  19  in.  f 
n diameter  and  G-ft.  stroke,  delivering  72  gallons-  H 
at  eiich  stroke.  The  long  rod  of  one  pump  is  ; 
attached  to  the  beam,  and  descends  to  the- 1 
depths  of  the  well,  lifting  the  water  into  the  t 
headings  reservoir  under  the  engine;  and  the  e 
other  pump,  attached  to  the  piston-rod  of  the  low-  • 
pressure  cylinder,  forces  the  water  along  21-in»  i 
ron  mains  to  the  new  reservoir  on  the  Addington  c 
Hills,  two  miles  nearer  to  the  town, — the  well- 1 
being  four  and  a half  miles  away  from  the'E; 
same.  The  engine  will  make  eighteen  strokes--  5i 
per  minute,  and,  therefore,  will  deliver  77,760  ■ 
gallons  of  water  per  hour.  The  water,  as  5 
pumped,  has  16^-  degrees  of  hardness.  The  i 
three  boilers  are  each  26  ft.  long  and  5 ft.  in  : 
diameter,  and  work  at  a pressure  of  1001b.  of] 
steam.  The  buildings  are  so  arranged  that  a ] 
second  set  of  boilers  and  a second  pumping-  • 
engine  can  be  erected  in  them  when  required  p ; 
and  they  are  surrounded  by  four  acres  of  ground-' : 
fenced  in,  and  upon  which  residences  for  the-( 
engine-driver  and  stoker  have  been  built. 

The  new  reservoir  is  very  long  and  tortuous^. 

, the  contour  of  the  summit  of  the  hill  having  ] 
been  followed.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  I 
concrete,  formed  with  the  local  pebbles  of  the-  e 
Woolwich  and  Reading  Tertiary  strata,  without  ! 
puddle  backing  ; and  it  is  rendered  water-tight?  i 
by  a coating  of  neat  Portland  cement.  Its-  s 
length  is  420ft.  by  124ft.  wide,  and  16ft.  Sin.  , 
deep.  Its  capacity  is  five  million  gallons.  It  i 
is  covered  by  seven  arches,  with  spans  of  16  ft. 
and  rises  of  4 ft. ; the  sustaining  walls  (2  ft-, 
thick)  consist  of  piers  and  arches,  and  there  is- ; 
a division  wall  12  ft.  in  height. 

The  outer  concrete  walls  of  the  reservoir  are-i 
6 ft.  thick  at  their  base,  battering  to  4 ft.  6 in.  i 
at  top ; and  over  the  covering  arches  there  is- 
spread  18  in.  of  earth.  The  level  of  the  over- 
flow is  465  ft.  above  sea-level,  100  ft.  above  the-i 
high-level  tank  on  Park  Hill,  and  86  ft.  above ' 
the  highest  road  in  the  borough.  The  delivery; 
main  from  the  new  reservoir  is  18  in.  in- 
diameter to  Coombe-lane,  whence  a 12-in.  main*i 
runs  off  to  the  old  reservoir,  and  a 15-in.  main  i 
to  Upper  Addiscombe-road ; a 12-in.  forward’ 
to  South  Norwood,  and  a 9 in.  to  Upper- 
Norwood  new  Town-hall.  There  are  other 
branches,  the  total  length  laid  being  about 
thirteen  miles  and  a half,  and  the  weight  of 
pipes  2,454  tons.  The  greatest  pressure  is  in- 
Portland-road,  being  due  to  a head  of  345  feet. 

A luncheon  was  given  in  a large  canvas- 
marquee  on  the  Reservoir,  at  which  the  Mayor- 
of  Croydon,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hobbs,  presided,  and. 
after  which  the  Archbishop,  who  had  previously 
started  the  engine  at  the  well  works,  opened' 
the  valves  of  the  reservoir  main  and  turned  the- 
water-supply  on  to  the  town. 


THE  KENT  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kent  Archeo- 
logical Society  has  just  been  held  at  Hythe. 
The  members  assembled  in  the  Town  Hall  of 
the  ancient  borough  on  Wednesday,  August  1st, 
when  the  rontine  business  was  despatched  under  - 
the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  and 
many  new  members  were  elected.  A visit  waS' 
then  paid  to  the  stately  parish  church,  which  is" 
now  to  be  seen  to  great  advantage,  since  t-her- 
work  of  restoring  the  ancient  vaulting  of  ther 
choir  and  its  aisles  is  now  completed.  The  Rev. 
T.  G.  Hall  and  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the- 
Society,  the  Rev.  Canon  Scott-Robertson,  con- 
ducted the  party  over  the  church,  and  into  the 
curious  crypt  beneath  the  easternmost  portion- 
of  the  chancel,  which  is  filled  with  human- 
bones.  These  are  not  of  one  time  or  people,, 
but  of  many  varying  races.  The  members  then 
proceeded  in  carriages  to  Lympne,  the  start- 
being made  in  a steady  downpour  of  rain» 
which,  fortunately  for  the  comfort  of  the  mem- 
bers, speedily  gave  place  to  bright  sunshine. 

On  arrival  at  Lympne,  the  ancient  church 
was  inspected,  and  portions  of  the  edifice,, 
erected  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  were  pointed 
out.  The  building  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
singularly  plain  example  of  First  Pointed  work, 
justifying  the  inquiry  why  a solid  Early 
Norman  church  should  have  been  almost  rebuilt 
to  give  place  to  a fabric  equally  plain.  The 
castle,  adjoining  the  church,  with  which  it 
makes  a very  effective  group  of  buildings,  con- 
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apicuous  for  many  a mile  across  the  flat  land  of 
Dymchurch  Level,  having  been  examined,  the 
party  proceeded  to  the  point  nearest  to  the 
ruins  of  Studfall  Castle.  These  remains  are 
those  of  an  ancient  Koman  castrum,  ruined  by 
landslips,  and  now  reduced  to  an  irregular 
mass  of  disjointed  masonry,  banded  by  bright 
ced  Roman  bricks. 

Here  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  gave  a brief 
and  lucid  narrative,  not  only  of  the  present 
.condition  of  the  ruins,  which  were  visible  in  the 
sloping  ground,  far  below  the  feet  of  the  party, 
Lut  of  the  excavations  made  under  his  direction, 
to  determine  their  nature.  Proceeding  onwards. 
Aldington  Church  was  visited,  and  here  the  mem- 
bers were  welcomed  by  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Blomfield. 
The  building  contains  some  good  screenwork 
And  stalls,  and  some  late  domestic  panelling  re- 
’ moved  from  Scots’ Hall.  The  good  Perpendicular 
tower  was  only  completed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  but  the  base  of  a plain  Saxon  tower 
•still  exists  in  the  south-west  of  the  building, 
used  as  a vestry.  The  north  side  of  the  nave 
and  chancel  were  found  to  be  of  the  same  early 
date,  and  there  is  also  a tall,  narrow  doorway. 

The  remains  of  the  old  manor-house  of  the 
Archbishops  is  close  to  the  north  side  of  the 
church.  What  has  been  a fine  hall  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  a circular  coved  roof, 
.may  still  be  traced,  although  divided  into  small 
■Jjedrooms.  At  the  evening  meeting,  papers 
were  read  by  G.  Wilks,  Esq.,  town  clerk,  on 
Hythe  Town  and  on  Hythe  Church,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  Dowker  read  another  upon  the  altered 
.coast  line  at  the  supposed  site  of  the  Portvs 
lAmanu^. 

On  Thursday,  August  2nd,  bright  weather 
-tempted  a very  large  party  to  proceed  on  the 
-day’s  excur-sion,  the  first  stopping-place  being 
Cheriton  Church.  There  is  here  an  elaborate 
And  artistic  chancel,  built  boldly  on  the  slope 
-of  the  hill.  It  contains  some  interesting 
brasses.  The  western  tower  is  of  great  anti- 
.flui^,  doubtless  of  Saxon  date.  The  openings 


consist  of  jambs  and  arches  formed  of  small 
uncut  stone.  The  age  of  the  tower  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  buttressed  for  support  by 
buttresses  of  thirteenth  century  date,  not 
bonded  into  the  walls.  A sham-fight  was  pro- 
ceeding on  the  adjoining  heights  of  Shorncliffe, 
and  the  church  seemed  to  be  undergoing  a 
siege  when  the  party  was  inspecting  _ it. 
Newington  Church  was  next  visited.  It  is  a 
very  plain  Early  Norman  fabric,  enlarged  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Passing  through  beautiful 
country,  progress  was  made  to  Lyminge  Church 
(dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Eadbirrga), 
which  was  fully  described  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Jenkins.  The  building  stands  on  the  site  of 
a Roman  villa,  and,  thanks  to  the  Canon  s 
exertions,  the  ground-plan  has  been  traced  in 
many  places.  The  buildings  have  been  of 
great  extent,  and  a large  semicircular 
apse  has  been  traced.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  church,  which  contains  Saxon  work, 
as  well  as  good  examples  of  most  of  the 
later  Gothic  styles,  are  the  foundations 
of  a simple  nave,  ending  in  a semicircular 
apee.  These  are  most  probably  the  remains 
of  the  church  occupied  by  the  Saxon  princess, 
Eadburga ; but  the  work  is  clearly  of  earlier 
Roman  date.  It  is  composed  of  tile  and 
masonry,  the  mortar  being  formed  with  pounded 
brick,  and  many  fragments  of  wall  decoration, 
in  plain  Pompeian  red,  have  been  met  with. 
The  party  partook  of  hospitality  in  the  adjoin- 
ing rectory,  where  an  interesting  collection  of 
antiquities  was  laid  out  for  inspection. 

The  visitors  left  this  remarkable  spot  with 
reluctance,  and,  carriages  being  resumed,  pro- 
gress was  made  to  Saltwood  Castle.  This 
ancient  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury has  recently  been  formed  into  a dwelling- 
house,  by  the  engrafting  of  various  new  offices 
on  to  the  old  gateway,  which  has  been  entirely 
restored.*  The  remainder  of  the  fabric  has, 
* For  plaoa  and  views  of  the  Castle,  aa  restored,  see  the 
Buildtr  for  August  22,  1885. 


fortunately,  been  left  in  an  undisturbed  state  of 
ruin.  After  inspection,  the  party  proceeded  to 
the  inner  courtyard,  where,  surrounded  by  the 
ancient  walls,  they  listened  to  a graphic  de- 
scription by  Canon  Scott-Robertson,  who 
proceeded  to  identify  the  various  portions  of 
the  castle.  The  members  then  dispersed,  very 
well  gratified  by  their  inspection  of  many 
objects  of  interest  situated ' in  a county  of 
very  great  beauty,  which  was  seen  to  great 
advantage.  


WOODWORK  FROM  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Ukdeb  this  general  title  we  give  illustrations 
of  three  interesting  Renaissance  chairs,  much 
alike  in  their  general  principle  of  design  and 
construction,  though  varying  in  detail. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADE  IN  ROME. 

According  to  the  information  given  by  the 
British  Consul  at  Rome  in  a report  dated 
June  13th  last,  “the  year  1887  marked  a period 
of  serious  trial  in  the  economical  and  building 
progress  of  Rome.  The  main  cause  of  the 
crisis  as  regards  house-building  was  the  want 
of  both  business  capacity  and  capital  on  the 
part  of  the  builders,  who  sprang  up  from  the 
most  different,  and  some  from  the  most  humble, 
classes  of  society,  allured  by  the  facilities 
afforded  to  the  building  speculation,  and  by  the 
encouraging  results  which  had  been  obtained 
in  the  past  years  of  the  building  activity. 
Building-ground  was  then  sold  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  a house,  including  the  land  on 
which  it  stood,  used  to  cost  66  or  60  per  cent, 
of  the  estimated  value  reckoned  according  to 
' the  average  of  rents,  and  builders  could  very 
easily  sell  at  70  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
value,  thus  realising  a profit  of  between  27  and 
33  per  cent.  As  the  cost  of  building-ground 
increased,  and  the  main  conditions  of  the  enter- 
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prise  underwent  a notable  change,  the  cost  rose 
to  80  and  90  per  cent,  of  its  value,  taken  on  the 
basis  of  the  rents.  The  profits  of  the  builders 
were  thus  considerably  diminished,  and  the 
selling  of  houses  to  investors  became  difficult, 
unless  at  a loss.  The  fears  entertained  by 
foreign  bankers  as  to  the  state  of  the  building 
trade,  the  limitation  of  discounts  by  the  local 
banks,  and  the  panic  which  seized  the  firms 
supplying  building  materials,  brought  difficulties 
to  a climax.  The  sudden  check  in  the  sale  of  build- 
ing-ground will  be  severely  felt  by  the  .said  banks 
and  firms,  one  of  which,  at  the  end  of  1887,  had 
on  hand  230,680  square  yards  of  land  nominally 
disposed  of,  but  the  transfer  of  which  has  not 
been  carried  out,  by  the  fault  of  the  purchasers. 
One  builder,  perhaps  the  foremost,  beenme 
bankrupt  with  liabilities  amounting  to  2,000,000Z. 
The  class  of  builders  is  very  numerous,  one  bank 
having  amongst  its  customers  350.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  state  of  things  may  be 
called  over-building,  when  mth  the  slackening 
of  the  construction  of  new  buildings  bouse 
rents  became  still  higher.  This  shows  that  the 
extension  of  the  town  answers  to  a real  want  of 
the  population.  The  construction  of  houses  is 
now  conducted  with  less  feverish  haste ; still 
the  work  already  begun  proceeds  regularly,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  are  brought  to 
completion.  The  cost  of  building-ground  keeps 
about  the  same.  In  November,  1887,  several 
lots  of  ground,  amounting  to  69,912  square  yards, 
situate  in  the  Prati,  close  to  Castel  S.  Angelo, 
were  sold  by  auction  for  301.160/.,  averaging 
il.  7s.  3d.  a square  yard.  In  May  last  the  ex- 
propriation of  a large  palace,  covering  3,756 
square  yards,  situate  in  the  centre  of  Rome,  in 
the  Piazza  Colonnn.  was  valued  at  217,  11s.  9d. 
a square  y.ard,  and  the  vendor  accepted  the 
condition  of  taking  back  a portion  of  the  area 
from  the  Municipality  at  a minimum  price  of 
257.  Is.  7d.  a square  yard. 

The  works  connected  with  the  embankment 
of  the  Tiber  are  proceeding  regularly.  The 
embankment  on  both  sides  of  the  lov/er  portion 
of  the  river  from  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni 
dei  Florentini  down  to  the  Marraorata  and  the 
relative  bridges  are  in  a very  advanced  state  of 
completion.  The  Ponte  Garibaldi  will  very 
soon  be  open  to  the  public.  As  regards  the 
mode  of  constructing  the  new  bridge  to  replace 
the  Ponte  Cestio,  serious  opposition  was  rai.scd 
by  the  Archmological  Comiuission,  and  it  was 
arranged  to  demolish  it  completely,  but  to 
carefully  undo  tiie  middle  arch,  so  as  to  have  it 
put  up  again  on  the  new  foundations.  The 
bridge  is  to  be  partly  reconstructed  with  the 
old  materials,  and  is  to  maintain  its  present 
shape  in  all  details. 

The  new  drainage  of  the  city  is  being  con- 
ducted on  a vast  scale.  A system  of  drainage 
and  sewerage,  worked  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  London,  collects  the  foul  matter,  which 
is  carried  away  by  a continuous  current  of 
water  and  ejected  through  the  main  sewers  in 
the  Tiber,  far  from  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
town.  It  has,  however,  been  discovered  that  in 
the  quarters  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  the  drainage  is  in  many  ways  defective.” 


THE  AVERAGE  METER  SYSTEM  FOR 
PUBLIC  GAS-LIGHTING.* 

The  writer  has  been  experimenting  with 
regular  gas-burners  for  some  eighteen  months 
with  a view  to  ascertain  their  reliability  under 
various  and  varying  pressures  and  conditions, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  experiraent.s  doubt  has 
been  raised  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  the 
average  meter  system  is  necessary  to  a reliable 
and  economical  determination  of  the  volume  of 
gas  consumed  in  the  public  lamps.  His  object 
in  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Association 
is  to  obtain  the  criticisra.s  of  the  members  on 
his  conclusions,  in  order  that  the  true  system 
may  be  revealed. 

Theaverage  meter  system,  as  practised  in  the 
Metropolis,  is  brietly  as  follows  ; — Each  lamp  is 
provided  with  a regulator  gas-burner  which 
passes  a definite  quantity  of  gas  per  hour  under 
the  varying  pressures  in  the  mains ; and  at  cer- 
tain lamps,  carefully  selected  by  the  gas  com- 
pany and  the  local  authority,  meters  are  fixed, 
which  record  the  volume  of  'gas  burned.  Each 
month  the  meters  are  read,  and  after  striking 
out  the  returns  of  those  which  show  a variation 


* A Paper  hy  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Straehan,  Assoc-.-M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry  of  Chelsea,  read  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surreyors,  recently  held  in  Loudon  as 
previously  mentioned  (see  Buildtr,  p.  It,  anU), 
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of  10  per  cent,  over  or  10  per  cent,  under  the 
theoretical  volume  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  hours  during  which  the  lamps  were 
lighted  into  the  cubic  feet  per  hour  to  which 
the  burners  are  set,  an  average  consumption  is 
obtained  for  the  selected  lamps,  and  this  is 
taken  as  the  consumption  for  each  lamp 
throughout  the  district.  The  question  raised 
is,  Are  the  regulator  gas-burners  sufficiently 
accurate  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  quantity 
burned  without  the  check  of  the  meters  ? 

In  the  following  experiments,  an  experi- 
mental gas-holder  and  a minute  clock  by 
Parkinson  were  used.  VTien  the  burner 
experimented  on  was  fixed  over  the  meter,  it  was 
not  removed  until  the  experiment  with  it  was 
completed.  In  each  experiment  the  gas-holder 
was  filled  with  5 cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  was  not 
refilled  during  the  time,  so  as  to  secure  as  far  as 
practicable  gas  at  the  same  temperature  and 
barometric  pressure.  The  increase  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  gas  by  the  increased  pressure  is 
common  to  all  the  experiments,  so  that  they 
give  a basis  of  comparison  when  this  slight 
error  is  neglected.  The  water-gaiiges  on  which 
the  pressiures  were  recorded  were  4 in.  below  the 
regulators.  The  regulator  gas-burners  experi- 
mented on  were  bought  in  the  open  market 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  makers,  so  as 
to  avoid  sjiecially-prepared  burners,  and  it  is 
possibly  due  to  this  that  the  results  obtained 
pre.sent  discrepancies.  The  names  of  the 
makers  are  not  stated  in  the  paper,  as  the 
\vTiter  does  not  approve  of  using  the  platform 
of  the  Association  as  an  advertising  medium. 
The  aim  of  the  tests  was  to  find  out  whether 
the  regulators  controlled  the  consumption  of 
gas  under  varying  pre.ssurcs  at  the  volume  to 
which  they  were  fixed.  The  pressures  given 
are  water -pressures : thu.s,  1 in.  is  ten-tenths 
pres.sure,  &c. 

Experiment  1. — Burner  used  was  a 5-ft.  fish- 
tail common  burner,  said  to  be  a “ regulator,” 
but  possessing  no  regulating  apparatus  what- 
ever. The  figures  under  the  pressures  give  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  per  hour  : — 


These  results  show  that  the  burners  are  not 
regulators.  The  vertical  column  of  averages 
shows  the  greatest  variation  to  be  TJ  per  cent. 
The  horizontal  column  of  averages  shows  that 
the  burners  at  1 in.  pressure  passed  35  per  cent., 
and  at  4 in.  pressure  178  per  cent,  more  gas 
than  they  were  marked  to  do. 

Experiment  2.— Burner  used  was  a 6-ft.  bat’s- 
wing  common  burner,  said  to  be  a “ regulator,” 
but  possessing  no  regulating  apparatus  what- 
ever. 


The  vertical  column  averages  show  the 
greatest  variation  to  be  9 per  cent.,  the  hori- 
zontal column  averages  show  that  at  1 in. 
pressure  the  burners  passed  43  per  cent.,  and  at 
4 in.  of  pressure  181  per  cent,  more  gas  than 
they  were  marked  to  do. 

Experiment  3.  — Burner  used  was  a 5-ft. 
public  lamp  regulator  burner  with  a regulating 
apparatus. 


The  vertical  column  averages  show  the 
greatest  variation  to  be  6 per  cent.,  and  show 
carelessness  in  manufacture.  The  horizontal 
column  averages  show  that  at  1 in.  pressure  the 


burners  passed  10'4  per  cent,  more,  and  at  4 in, 
of  pressure  4 per  cent,  less,  gas  than  they  were 
marked  to  do,  or  a total  variation  of  14‘4  per 
cent.  They  also  show  that  the  regulating- 
apparatus  checks  the  waste  of  gas  at  increased 
pressures,  but  that  the  burners  are  not  true 
regulators,  for  the  volume  of  gas  passed  falls 
off  gradually  as  the  pressures  increase. 

Experiment  4.  — Burner  used  was  a 4-ft. 
public  lamp  regulator  burner  with  a regulating: 
apparatus : — 


The  vertical  column  averages  show  the- 
greatest  variation  to  be  9'25  per  cent.,  and  show 
considerable  carelessness  in  manufacture.  The- 
horizontal  column  averages,  which  reveal  the- 
reliability  of  the  principle  of  the  regulating 
apparatus,  show  that  at  1 in.  pressure  thet 
burners  passed  5-5  per  cent.,  and  at  2-5  in.  of 
pressure  9-25  per  cent,  more  gas  than  they  were 
marked  to  do.  A study  of  the  figures  will  show 
that  the  re^rlating  apparatus  is  a good  although) 
not  a perfect  one.  The  consumption  of  gas 
increases  with  the  pressure  from  lin.  to  2iin.,. 
and  decreases  from  in.  to  4 in.,  but,  taking- 
the  average  of  the  experiment  as  a standard^ 
the  burners  show  an  excess  consumption  of 
1'15  per  cent.,  and  a deficient  consumption  of 
2-3  per  cent. : which  is  a good  result. 

Experiment  5. — Burner  used  was  a 4-ft.  public- 
lamp  regulator  burner  with  a regulating  appa- 
ratu.s  -. — 


[ Pbbssubbs  IX  IXCIIBS. 
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; 1 

1-5 

2*5 

3-5 

A 4-18 

-1-35 

4-35 

4‘33 

4-28 

4-28 

4-32 

4-lS 

4-66 

4-52 

4-68 

4-03 

4-52 

C 4-2c 

4-3C 

4-32 

4-32 

4-33 

4-37 

D 1-12 

•1-lfi 

•1-31 

4-30 

4-20 

4-27 

•4-22 

E 4-2-2 

4-3G 

4-37 

4-35 

4-40 

4-37 

4-12 

F ii-41 

4-47 

4-57 

4-G5 

4-63 

4-63 

4-80 

4-59 

Av'rages  •1'25 

4-35 

4-41 

4-41 

4-.i2 

..38 

4-38 

The  verticiil  column  averages  show  the 
greatest  variation  to  be  8 per  cent.,  and  show- 
considerable  carelessness  in  manufacture.  The 
horizontal  column  averages  show  that  at  1 in, 
pressure  the  burners  passed  6-25  per  cent.,  and- 
at  3 in.  of  pressure  10-5  per  cent,  more  gas  than, 
they  were  marked  to  do.  They  also  show  that- 
the  regulating  apparatus  came  somewhat  slowly- 
into  action,  but  that  for  pressures  of  1|  in.  and 
upwards  it  as  near  perfect  as  can  be  expected  “ 
the  variation  from  the  average  not  exceeding 
1 per  cent,  on  either  side. 

Experiment  G.  — Burner  used  was  a 6-ft, 
household  regulator  burner  with  a regulating 
apparatus. 


The  vertical  column  averages  show  the- 
greatest  variation  to  be  3-4  per  cent.  The- 
horizontal  column  averages  show  that  at'l-in, 
pressure  the  burner  passed  5'7  per  cent.,  and 
at  2-5  in.  of  pressure  10-7  per  cent,  more  gas- 
than  they  are  marked  to  do. 

A number  of  other  experiments  were  made,, 
but  they  do  not  present  new  features,  except 
the  one  which  tested  the  bniDcrs  to  discover 
the  pressures  at  which  the  regulators  came  into 
action.  None  of  the  regulators  came  fully  into 
action  at  a pressure  below  six-tentbs  of  an 
inch,  and  most  of  them  at  eight-tenths.  The 
nett  result  of  the  experiments  given  is  that 
regulator  gas-burners  can  be  made  which  will 
not  vary  in  their  consumption  of  gas  at 
pressures  varying  from  1 in.  to  4 in,  more  t.hgn, 
1-15  per  cent,  fast  and  2‘3  per_  cent.^  slow  of 
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their  average  consumption.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary therefore  is  to  get  the  regulator  accurately 
set,  and  its  limits  of  error  are  known.  The 
Metropolis  Gas  Act,  1859,  defines  a meter  as 
correct  which  does  not  register  more  than 
2 per  cent,  fast  and  3 per  cent.  slow.  The  gas- 
room  tests  given  herein  show  that  regulator 
gas-burners  can  be  made  as  correct  as  gas- 
meters. 

The  question  now  arises.  Do  regulator  gas- 
burners  in  use  on  public  lamps,  where  exposed 
to  all  weathers,  temperatures,  and  barometric 
pressures,  give  equal  results  to  those  found  in 
the  testing-room  ? The  writer  is  honoured  by 
Mr.  Philip  Monson,  the  gas  superintendent  for 
the  parish  of  Kensington,  placing  at  his  disposal 
the  results  of  the  average  meter  system  for 
eleven  years.  Each  lamp  has  a regulator 
burner  set  to  burn  4-5  cubic  feet  per  hour.  The 
meters  are  read  each  month,  and  the  records 
have  been  carefully  colleoted.  More  than 
4,000  lamps  are  in  lighting  on  the  meter  system. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  con- 
sumption per  lamp  per  hour  for  each  of  the 
eleven  years. 

1877  4*65  pubic  feet  per  lamp  per  hour. 


1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 
1886 


4-57 

4-50 

4-43 


4-49 

4-62 

4'64 


11)49-53  „ „ „ 

Average  4-503  ,,  ,,  ,• 

These  results  are  a convincing  proof  that 
regulator  gas-burners  may  be  relied  upon  in 
actual  use.  The  writer  has  compiled  the  fol- 
lowing table  from  Mr.  Monson ’s  records,  show- 
ing the  average  consumption  per  lamp  per  hour 
for  each  month  of  the  eleven  years  : — 

January 4-38  cubic  feet  per  lamp  per  hour, 

February  4-51 


May  

June  

July  

August  

September... 

October 

November ... 
December ... 


4-53 

4-63 

4-49 

4*60 

4-39 

12)64-01 


Average  4-501  ,,  ,,  ,, 

It  will  be  noticed  from  this  table  that  the 
lowest  consumption  occurs  during  those  months 
when  the  hours  of  lighting  are  longest,  and  that 
this  gives  an  advantage  to  the  local  authority  if 
the  average  meter  system  is  adopted.  The 
following  table,  based  on  4,300  hours’  lighting 
per  year,  shows  the  amount  of  this  error : — 


Month. 

Honrs  of 
Lighting 

Cube  Feet 
per  Hour. 

Total  Cubic  Feet 
per  Lamp. 

Jannarv 

481-03 

4-38 

2120-0514 

February  

397-76 

4-51 

1793-8625 

March  

376-58 

4-45 

1671-3310 

April  

303-90 

4 63 

1376-6670 

May  

260-41 

4-49 

1169-W09 

June  

224-53 

4-61 

1036-0372 

July  

246-30 

4-60 

1132-9800 

August  

294-01 

4-53 

1331-8653 

September  

341-90 

4-63 

1648-8070 

October 

414-67 

4-49 

1861-8683 

November 

464-95 

4-60 

2047-2760 

December 

601-98 

4-39 

2203-6922 

Totals,  &c 

4300-00 

4-60 

19,292-6678 

If  the  consumption  had  been  taken  from  the 
burners  alone,  it  would  have  stood  at  4300  x 4-5 
= 19,360  cubic  feet  per  lamp  per  year,  as  against 
19,292-6678  cubic  feet  given  by  the  meters,  or  an 
error  in  favour  of  tlie  gas  company  of  57-3  cubic 
feet  per  lamp  per  year.  In  London  the  price  of 
gas  to  public  lamps  north  of  the  Thames  is 
2s.  2d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  so  that  the  saving  to 
the  local  authority  for  gas  by  the  average  meter 
system  is  l^d.  per  lamp  per  year. 

Against  this  there  is  the  cost  of  the  average 
meter  system.  The  following  figures  refer  to  a 
district  containing  4,000  lamps  with  a meter  to 
every  20  lamps. 

Capital  ExpeTiditure. 

200  meters  fixed  complete  at  11.  10s.  £.  s.  d, 

each 1,500  0 0 

Annual  Expemes. 

Interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs  on 

meters,  10  per  cent,  on  l,500f 150  0 0 

Man’s  time  reading  meters  : 12  weeks 

per  year  at  258.  per  week  15  0 0 

• 165  0 0 


This  cost,  divided  over  4,000  lamps,  equals 
9-9d.  per  lamp  per  year,  which  is  incurred  to 
save  I'Sd.  per  lamp  per  year. 

The  figures  given  refer  to  a district  where  the 
minimum  parliamentary  limits  of  pressure  are 
ten-tenths  from  sunset  to  midnight,  and  six- 
tenths  from  midnight  to  sunrise.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  actual  pressures  are  in 
excess  of  these  limits.  From  the  continuous 
recording  pressure-gauge  in  the  testing-room  at 
Chelsea,  it  is  found  that  the  pressm-e  does  not 
get  below  1-2  in.  at  any  part  of  the  day, 
and  that  from  one  hour  before  sirnset  to  half 
an  hour  after,  the  pressure  rises  to  3 in.,  and 
even  more,  and  then  gradually  falls  to  1-4  in. 
by  midnight.  Where  pressures  like  these  are 
given,  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  average 
meter  system  is  an  unnecessary  check  and 
expense.  It  may  be  that  in  small  districts  the 
pressures  fall  below  those  stated  as  the  parlia- 
mentary limits,  and  in  such  cases  the  regulator 
burners  will  not  pass  their  full  quantity.  The 
remedy,  however,  is  to  make  the  gas  company 
give  a proper  pressure,  and  so  save  the  expense 
of  the  meters. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
INQUIRY  COMMISSION : 

FURTHER  EVIDE^’CE.* 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  further  examined, 
said  that  the  granite  for  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment came  from  various  quarries,  in  none  of 
which  had  he,  nor  any  member  of  his  family, 
the  slightest  pecuniary  interest.  There  was  a 
Royal  Commission  a few  years  ago  upon  the 
question  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
London  sewage.  The  Commission  reported 
that  the  deodorising  of  the  river  by  pouring 
chemicals  into  the  sewage  was  only  a 
temporary  palliative.  The  Board  was  now 
erecting  new  works  at  the  Barking  and 
Crossness  outfalls,  which  were  intended  to 
carry  out  the  first  part  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission.  The  Royal  Commis- 
sion were  of  opinion  that  when  the  solid  matter 
was  precipitated  the  effiuent  would  not  be  pure 
enough  to  go  into  the  river  without  being 
passed  through  land.  But  the  Board  were  now 
carrying  out  the  first  part  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission’s recommeudations,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  successful,  or  that  some  cheaper  mode 
of  producing  a purer  effiuent  might  be  found, 
if  necessary,  instead  of  having  to  purchase  the 
very  large  area  of  land  that  would  be  required 
for  filtering  the  water.  The  sludge  was  to  be 
taken  away  right  out  to  sea  in  specially-con- 
structed ships,  and  there  discharged;  but  the 
Board  were  fully  alive  to  the  advantage  that 
might  be  gained  if  it  were  possible  to  pro- 
duce a deposit  which  could  be  sold  and 
used  as  manure.  But  they  were  not  verj- 
sanguine  of  being  able  to  do  that.  Asked 
by  Mr.  Bosanquet  as  to  the  cost  per  annum 
of  the  chemicals  used  by  the  Board  for  the 
deodorisation  of  the  sewage,  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette replied  that  one  year  the  Board  spent 
80,000^.  in  chemicals,  but  that  was  during  a 
very  hot  season,  when  there  were  very  great 
complaints  of  the  state  of  the  river.  They 
were  then  using  manganate  of  soda,  and  that 
was  simply  to  arrest  the  decomposition,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  sludge. 
In  answer  to  the  Chairman,  the  witness  said 
that  the  contracts  for  the  chemicals  were 
made  with  various  firms.  That  was  a matter 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chemist  of  the 
Board,  but  he  (witness)  was  jointly  responsible 
with  that  officer.  "WTien  they  began  they  had 
to  pay  about  402.  per  ton  for  manganate  of 
soda,  but  they  set  to  work  and  manufactured 
it  themselves  at  Crossness ; they  manufactured 
it  at  a very  greatly  reduced  cost,  and  brought 
the  price  down  in  tlie  market  very  largely, 
until,  at  last,  the  manufacturers  supplied  it  to 
them  at  a lower  rate  than  they  could  produce 
it  at  for  themselves.  He  believed  the  Board 
was  now  paying  about  142.  per  ton  for  it  instead 
of  402.  as  formerly.  Examined  by  Mr.  Bosanquet, 
witness  said  the  Board  had  not  been  spending 
so  much  as  80,0002.  a year  for  chemicals;  the 
year  to  which  those  figures  pertained  was  an 
exceptional  one.  This  year  there  bad  been  a 
wet  and  cold  season,  and  the  Board  had  done 
very  little  with  the  chemicals ; in  fact,  they  bad 
now  stopped  it.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  was  now 
the  advising  Chemist  of  the  Board,  and  under 
his  advice  the  use  of  chemicals  had  lately  been 
stopped.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman,  witness 
said  that  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  bad  not  advised  a 

• For  sommary  of  previous  evidence  see  the  Suilder, 
pp.  8,  4-4,  66,  83,  ante. 


permanent  stopping  of  the  use  of  chemicals, 
but  he  was  watching  the  state  of  the  river 
from  day  to  day,  and  would  vary  his 
order  if  necessity  arose.  Asked  by  the 
Chairman  as  to  the  Board’s  procedure  in  regard 
to  the  provision  of  bridges,  tunnels,  or  ferries 
across  the  river  below  London  Bridge,  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  said  it  was  in  the  year  1S82 
that  he  was  instructed  to  report  generally  upon 
the  question  of  communications  across  the 
Thames  below  London  Bridge.  In  his  report 
he  pointed  out  that  whilst  there  were  twelve 
bridges  above  London  Bridge,  and  three-fifths 
of  the  population  in  immediate  communication 
with  those  bridges,  the  other  two-fifths  of  the 
population  living  on  the  river  sides  below  Lon- 
don Bridge  bad  no  communication  acro.ss  the 
Thames.  The  twelve  bridges  referred  to  cost 
altogether  about  6,500,0002.,  and  the  people 
below  bridge  bad  contributed  towards  that 
cost.  It  was  thought  reasonable,  there- 
fore, that  they  shoirld  have  proper  com- 
munications across  the  river  provided  for 
them.  Witness,  in  his  report  to  the  Board 
on  the  subject,  recommended  tliree  points  of 
crossing,  the  first  at  the  Tower,  the  second  at 
Shadwell,  and  the  third  at  BJackwall.  The 
two  latter  points, — Shadwell  and  Blackwall, — 
were  chosen  because  they  w'ere  tlie  only  two 
points  at  which  the  river  could  be  crossed 
without  coming  in  contact  with  docks  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  Corporation  of  London 
were  now  constructing  a bridge  at  the  Tower, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were  just 
about  to  commence  the  tunnel  at  Blackwall. 
The  Greenwich  Subway  was  quite  a different 
project  to  the  Blackwall  Tunnel.  The  Green- 
wich Subway  was  a subway  for  which 
private  parties  got  an  Act  about  the  year 
1883.  They  proposed  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  that  they  should  take  that 
subway,  and  they  would  construct  it  on 
payment  of  a sum  of  126,0002.  That  sub-way 
was  to  be  10  ft.  in  diameter,  with  inclines  of  1 in 

12  at  each  end,  and  steps  to  get  up  to  the  shore. 
That  would  have  been  a very  useful  subway  for 
workmen  to  get  across,  but  as  a public  means 
of  communication  it  would  be  quite  inadequate. 
The  Company  then  proposed  to  the  Board  that 
they  should  add  to  that  another  subway,  which 
would  have  a roadway  17  ft.  wide,  upon  the 
Board  paying  the  sum  of  400,0002.,  but  it  was  so 
situated  that  the  approaches  could  not  be  made 
to  it,  and  it  was  to  have  hydraulic  lifts  at  each 
end.  The  cost  of  working  these  hydraulic  lifts, 
with  a very  moderate  amount  of  traffic,  was 
put  at  3,0002.  per  year,  but  they  would  cost  a 
great  deal  more.  The  Board  were  going  to 
construct  a tunnel,  or  rather,  tliree  tunnels,  at 
Blackwall.  which,  instead  of  giving  17  ft.  and 
8 ft.,  making  together  25  ft.,  would  give  50  ft., 
made  up  of  two  18  ft.  6 in.  roadways  and  a 

13  ft.  roadway.  This  series  of  tunnels  would 
have  good  approaches  from  Woolwich  and 
Greenwich  on  the  one  side  of  the  river,  and 
from  East  India  Dock-road  and  the  East  India 
Docks  on  the  other.  The  gradients  would  be 
1 in  40.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  was 
from  1,250,0002.  to  1,500,0002.  In  answer  to 
Mr.  Freeman,  one  of  the  counsel  representing 
the  Board,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  said  that 
there  was  very  considerable  difficulty  to 
be  encountered  in  constructing  the  tunnel, 
which  passed  through  treacherous  ground  and 
water.  They  intended  to  do  it  by  pneu- 
matic pressure.  They  proposed  to  con- 
struct the  smaller  tunnel  first,  in  one  con- 
tract, with  approaches,  at  a probable  cost  of 
200,0002.  They  thought  they  should  learn 
then  better  how  to  do  it.  The  contract  had 
not  yet  been  entered  into  for  this  work,  but 
some  of  the  land  required  had  been  purchased. 
Questioned  by  Mr.  Bosanquet,  witness  said  that 
for  all  works  tenders  were  invited  by  advertise- 
ment. Anybody  might  tender  for  any  of  the 
Board's  works.  All  tenders  were  opened  at  the 
Board  by  the  Chairman,  and  not  by  witness  or 
any  other  official.  Nothing  had  yet  been  done 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  Shadwell  subway. 

Mr.  Matthew  Goddard,  re-called,  gave  some 
further  evidence  as  to  transactions  between 
himself  and  the  occupiers  of  some  of  the  Board’? 
public-houses. 

Mr.  Horace  Gundry,  F.R.I.B.A.,  District 
Surveyor  for  Paddington,  deposed  that  in 
March,  1875,  he  made  a report  to  the  Board 
with  reference  to  a building  which  was  being 
erected  in  bis  district,  viz.,  “ Whiteley's,"  in 
Queen’s  - road.  Bayswater.  His  report  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Yulliamy,  and  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  warehouse  in  question  con- 
tained about  a million  cubic  feet,  and  that,  as 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  builder  (Mr! 
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Thomas  Elkington)  had  no  intention  of  sub- 
dividing the  building,  according  to  Section  27, 
Rule  4,  of  the  Building  Act,  which  read  as 
follows  : — “ Anj  warehouse  or  other  building, 
used  either  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  purpose  of 
trade  or  manufacture,  containing  more  than 
216,000  cubic  feet,  shall  be  divided  by  party- 
walls  in  such  manner  that  the  contents  of  each 
division  shall  not  exceed  the  above-mentioned 
number  of  cubic  feet.”  On  the  15th  of 
March,  1875,  witness  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  Vulliamy,  the  late 
Superintending  Architect  of  the  Board : — “ Dear 
Sir, — With  reference  to  the  building  in  Queen’s- 
road,  Bayswater,  which.  I presume,  is  Mr. 
Whiteley's  premises,  you  are,  in  ray  opinion, 
quite  right  to  be  exact  in  your  proceedings,  as 
you  will  have  to  be  guided  not  only  by  the  size 
of  the  building,  but  by  the  use  to  which  it  is 
applied.  A warehouse  is  defined  in  the  Schedule 
as  to  the  walls  of  such  buildings,  and  the  terms 
of  the  27th  section  refer  to  ‘warehouse  or 
Other  building.’  The  word  ‘ other  ’ here  means, 
according  to  the  courts  and  the  lawyers,  a 
building  similar  to  a warehouse,  not  as  the 
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sense  might  be  if  the  word  ‘any’  had  been 
substituted.  It  takes  a general  meaning.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  section  66.”  The  Chairman 
(Lord  Herschell)  said  he  did  not  know  whose 
law  that  was,  because  the  words  were  “any 
warehouse  or  other  building  used  either  wholly 
or  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  manu- 
facture.” He  did  not  know  that  a building 
used  for  the  purpose  of  a manufactory  could 
be  ejusdem  generis  with  a warehouse  ; he  should 
think  it  could  not  be  possible  ; it  was  another 
genus  altogether.  Further  correspondence 
between  the  witness  and  Mr.  Vulliamy  was 
read,  and  ultimately  the  witness  saw  Mr. 
Vulliamy  on  the  subject  of  taking  proceedings 
against  the  contractor,  as  the  building  was 
being  covered  in.  The  matter  had  previously 
been  referred  to  the  Building  Act  Committee 
for  consideration  and  report.  Witness  was 
anxious  to  commence  proceedings  against  the 
builder  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  the  builder 
might  not  complain  that  he  had  been  led  into 
unnecessary  expense  by  being  allowed  to  go 
on  so  long.  Mr.  Vulliamy  said  it  would  be  a 
vety  awkward  thing  to  commence  proceedings 
while  the  matter  was  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Board,  and  that  such  a course  would 
not  be  respectful  to  the  Board.  Mr.  Saunders, 
then  a member  of  the  Board,  was  Mr.  Whiteley’s 
architect,  and  Mr.  Whiteley’s  solicitor  w’as  Mr. 
Roche,  then  also  a member  of  the  Board. 
Witness  said  that  although  the  builder,  in  the 
usual  notice,  called  the  proposed  building  “ a 
warehouse  for  furniture,"  it  was  endorsed  at  the 
back  “I  am  instructed  by  my  client  that  this 
building  is  to  be  used  as  a furniture  shop  for 
sale  by  retail,  as  in  his  other  establishments. 
J.  Ebenezer  Saunders."  Witness  did  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Saunders  was  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  Building  Act  Committee  of  the 
Board. 

We  must  break  oS  here. 


Proposed  Cathedral  in  New  York. — It  is 
stated  in  the  newspapers  that  several  of  the 
most  eminent  American  architects  have  been 
invited  by  the  trustees  of  the  proposed  cathedral 
to  submit  plans  for  an  edifice  “ whicli  shall  be 
the  largest,  costliest,  and  most  enduring  church 
structure  in  the  United  States.”  The  cathedral, 
to  be  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Divine,  will  be  ■ 
built  on  land  near  the  Hudson  River.  The 
exterior  is  to  be  of  marble  or  granite,  and  “ no 
inflammable  material  is  to  be  used  in  its  con- 
struction.” 


COMPETITIONS. 

Church  and  Mission  Mall,  Kensal  Toren. — We 
understand  that  the  design  of  Messrs.  Demaine 
& Brierley,  architects,  York,  has  been  selected 
for  a new  church  and  mission-hall  for  the 
newly-formed  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  Kensal 
Town.  The  estimated  cost  is  6,500Z.  Five 
London  architects  were  also  invited,  and  sub- 
mitted designs. 

•'Institute  and  Gymnasium,  Buckingham 
Palace-road. — We  are  informed  that  in  the 
limited  competition  for  the  Buckingham  Palace- 
road  Institute,  Gymnasium,  lecture  and  music- 
rooms,  &c.,  a professional  assessor  selected 
plans  by  Mr.  Edward  Francis  C.  Clarke,  of 
Westminster-chambers,  who  was  accordingly 
appointed  architect  to  the  buildings. 


Illustrations. 

MEMORIAL  STATUE  OF  THE  LATE 
CARDINAL  GIKAUD. 

HIS  statue,  of  which  we  give  an  illustra- 
tion, is  from  the  chisel  of  the  eminent 
French  sculptor,  M.  Crank : it  is  executed 
in  marble,  and  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Cambrai,  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Giraud,  who  was  also,  we  believe.  Archbishop 
of  Cambrai. 

The  statue  was  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon 
of  this  year,  and  was  referred  to  in  our  article 
on  the  Salon  as  one  of  the  prominent  works  of 
the  year. 


THE  WALLACE  STATUE,  ABERDEEN. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  this  work,  which 
, has  been  carried  out  by  the  aid  of  a bequest  of 
£3,000  left  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Steell,  the  sculptor,  of  Edinburgh.  Twenty-five 
sculptors  sent  in  models  in  competition  for  the 
work,  and  the  trustees,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Sir  Noel  Paton  and  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson, 
selected  the  one  by  Mr.  W.  Grant  Stevenson, 
by  whom  it  was  modelled  to  a large  scale,  and 
cast  in  bronze  by  Messrs.  Young  & Co.,  of 
Pimlico.  The  statue  is  colossal  in  scale, 
standing  16  ft.  in  height,  on  a pedestal  of 
rough  rusticated  stonework,  or  rather  rock- 
work. 

The  statue  was  unveiled  on  June  29  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lome. 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  BLACKBURN 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

This  design,  of  which  we  give  the  perspective 
view  and  plan,  was  the  one  sent  in  under  the 
motto  “ Progress,”  and  referred  to  by  us  in  our 
review  of  the  designs  as  one  possessed  of  very 
high  merits,  and  which  to  us  seemed  to  have 
been  unduly  overlooked.  The  authors  are  Messrs. 
Spalding  & Auld.  They  claim  that  the  plan 
is  one  that  would  utilise  the  site  to  the  best 
advantage  ; “ the  position  is  such  that  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  setting  back  the  building  ; 
on  the  contrary,  a good  corner  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  picturesque  treatment.” 

The  method  of  placing  the  corridor  on  the 
south  of  each  wing,  instead  of  running  it  sym- 
metrically round,  shows  a consideration  of  the 
best  conditions  of  lighting  for  rooms  in  which 
continuous  work  is  to  be  done,  which  is,  we 
regret  to  say,  by  no  means  usual  in  competition 
designs,  as  observed  in  our  notice  of  another 
competition  in  the  present  number. 

The  authors  make  a comment  on  the  recent 
not  unfrequent  practice  of  issuing  an  assessor’s 
“ sketch  plan  ” with  instructions  to  competitors, 
which  seems  not  uncalled  for.  They  say : — 

“ In  this,  as  in  many  recent  competitions  under 
au  assessor,  an  assessor’s  sketch  plan  has  been 
issued  with  the  * Instructions  and  Conditions  of 
Competition.’  Naturally,  a large  proportion  of  the 
competitors  in  such  cases  at  once  adopt  the  plan 
suggested.  It  ‘ flatters  ’ the  assessor  and  saves 
them  the  trouble  of  working  out  a plan  of  their 
own.  The  system,  however,  places  at  a great 
disadvantage  any  independent  eSbrt  to  bring  out 
all  the  possibilities  of  the  site  when  the  results 
have  to  be  submitted  to  one  having  preconceived 
ideas  ou  the  subject.” 

It  is  a fact  that  in  this  case  the  assessor,  in 
his  report,  remarked  that  he  was  “flattered” 
that  so  many  of  the  competitors  had  adopted 
his  idea  as  to  the  plan,  and  he  gave  the  first 
premium  to  a design  based  on  his  general  idea 
of  the  plan.  This  is  quite  natural:  the  assessor’s 
sketch  plan  is  sent  forth  as  the  principle  of 
arrangement  which  he  thinks  the  best,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  he  should  continue 
to  retain  this  opinion.  But  it  is,  as  Messrs. 
Spalding  & Auld  say,  rather  unfairly  handi- 
capping the  competitors  who  have  an  original 
idea  of  their  own,  and  it  is  a question  whether 
the  “ assessor’s  sketch  plan  ” is  altogether  a wise 
institution. 
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HOUSES,  Nos.  7 to  11,  OHEYNE  WALK,  CHELSEA. 

These  houses  occupy  the  site  of  some  old  and  historical  houses 
I tuilt  on  the  site  of  the  “ Great  Garden  ” of  AVinchester  House, 
forming  part  of  the  Manor  House  (Henry  VIII. 's  Palace)  of  which 
' this  building  was  a continuation,  fully  described  in  the  “A'’illage 
of  Palaces,”  by  L'Estrange.  The  bouses,  seven  in  all,  and  one  of 
I which  was  well  known  as  the  Gothic  House,  it  having  been  altered 
and  remodelled  by  the  elder  Pugin,  had  for  the  most  part  fallen 
: into  decaj',  and,  the  leases  having  expired,  it  was  decided  to  re- 
I build  according  to  modern  requirements. 

A reference  to  the  plans  of  these  new  houses  will  show  that  an 
I innovation  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ordinary 
, London  back-addition  house.  This  improvement  is  chiefly  confined 
: to  the  ground-floor,  and  consists  in  the  mode  of  arranging  hall, 

! staircase,  entrance,  and  two  rooms. 

The  ground-floor  consists  of  morning-room  or  library,  and  a 
dining-room;  between  these  two  rooms  is  placed  a large  inner  hall 
and  staircase,  the  staircase  being  placed  on  the  opposite  side  and 
out  of  the  view  of  the  front  entrance.  The  staircase  from  ground 
to  first  floor  consists  of  three  easy  flights,  under  which  is  formed 
a serving-room,  with  doors  communicating  to  the  two  rooms,  and  a 
way  down  to  the  basement.  A lift  is  also  provided  from  kitchen  to 
this  servery.  A servants’  staircase,  which  reaches  from  basement 
to  second  floor,  has  also  been  provided.  The  first  floor  consists 
of  front  and  back  drawing-room  and  billiard-room  or  boudoir. 
The  second  and  upper  floors  contain  eleven  bed-rooms,  with 
dressing  and  bath-rooms,  &c.  The  accommodation  in  the  base- 
ment is  very  ample,  and  all  rooms,  staircases,  and  passages  are 
thoroughly  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Externally  the  houses 
are  faced  with  red-bricks,  the  general  treatment  being  simple,  so 
as  to  harmonise  with  the  adjoining  houses,  which  are  very  good 
apecimens  of  the  architecture  of  their  day.  F.  Hemings. 


NEW  BURNING  LIBRARY,  LOWER  KENNINGTON-LANE, 
LAMBETH. 

This  is  one  of  the  new  free  libraries  which  are  being  built  for  the 
parish  of  Lambeth,  for  the  Lambeth  Libraries  Commissioners, 
from  the  designs  of  their  architect,  Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith.*  The 
whole  cost  of  the  building  and  site  (about  10,000^.)  has  been  de- 
frayed by  Miss  J.  Burning  Smith.  The  front  of  the  building  will 
be  constructed  with  red  Fareham  bricks  and  Portland  stone,  with 


• For  illustrations  and  descri^ions  of  two  other  of  the  Lambeth  Free  Libraries, 
Tthose,  namelv,  at  Norrood  and  in  the  South  Lambeth-road,  see  the  Huildtr  for 
Sept,  21  and  Bee,  17,  1887,  respectively. 
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Plans  of  Houses,  Cheyne  TFolA,  Chelsea. — Mt.  F.  Heftiings,  ATchitect. 
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granite  columns  to  the  porch  and  lead  glazing 
in  'windows,  several  of  the  architectural  fea- 
tures being  in  Stiff  &.  Sons’  terra-cotta,  with 
green  slates  to  roof  and  timber-work  in  upper 
portion  of  tower.  The  jniblic  rooms  will  have 
brick  facings  inside,  with  ornamental  coloured 
glazed  bricks,  and  with  open-timbered  roofs ; 
the  basement  has  a large  book-store,  heating- 
chamber,  and  coal-store;  while  the  front 
building  over  has  a good  dwelling-house  for 
the  librarian,  and  with  committee  - room 
on  first  floor.  There  is  accommodation 
for  a large  number  of  books  in  the  lending- 
library,  and  the  shelves  will  be  adjustable  to 
any  sized  book.  Cotgreave’s  indicator  will  be 
used  to  show  what  books  are  available. 

The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Hall,  Beddall,  & 
Co.,  of  Pitfield  Wharf,  Waterloo  Bridge. 


WAYSIDE  NOTES  IN  EAST  ANGLIA. 

The  illustrations  tbu.s  entitled  are  reproduced 
from  the  .sketch-book  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Corder,  archi- 
tect, of  Ipswich,  who  sends  the  following 
remarks  as  supplementarj'  to  them  ; — 

‘‘Lavenbam  is  a quaint  old  town  ten  miles 
sooth  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  It  abounds  in  old 
Tudor  half-timbered  houses,  many  of  them 
comparatively  untouched,  and  is  a happy 
hunting-ground  for  the  artist  and  architect.  It 
was  a place  of  no  mean  importance  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centurie.s,  being  a great 
centre  of  the  wool  trade,  and  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  the  De  Veres,  the  powerful 
Earls  of  Oxford,  who  had  a seat  at  the  Hall. 
The  town  possessed  three  Guildhalls,  one  of 
which,  founded  by  John,  the  fifteenth  Earl  of 
Oxford,  in  1529,  and  dedicated  to  Corpus 
Christi,  was  recently  illustrated  in  these  pages,* 
It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  buildings 
of  the  kind  in  East  Anglia,  and  is  now 
undergoing  restoration.  The  church  is  ex- 
tremely fine,  and  owes  a great  deal  of  its 
magnificence  to  the  De  Veres,  and  also  to  the 
generosity  of  the  early  Flemish  settlers,  who 
introduced  manufactures  to  the  place.  It  is 
built  of  Casterton  stone  and  flint.  The  tower 
rises  to  a height  of  141  ft.,  and  is  well  pro- 
portioned. 

The  old  Grammar  School,  formerly,  no  doubt, 
the  residence  of  a wealthy  trader,  is  an  ex- 
tremely picturesque  building,  but  it  has  suffered 
much  by  time  and  the  energy  of  its  renovators. 
The  upper  part  is  ornamented  with  plaster 
designs,  in  which  the  mitre  and  fleur-de-lys 
figure  conspicuously.  The  interior  contains  a 
fine  mantelpiece  and  some  carved  beams  of 
great  beauty. 

The  Cross  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  market- 
place, and  is  in  a very  fair  state  of  preservation. 

Cockfield  is  a pleasantly-situated  village,  three 
miles  from  Lavenham  on  the  Bury  road.  The 
church  tower  shows  up  well  from  the  rail,  as  it 
atands  upon  rising  ground.  It  is  well  buttressed, 
the  buttresses  on  the  east  side  coming  right 
down  into  the  church.  There  is  a fine  monu- 
ment inside  the  church  to  the  Harvey  family, 
and  some  of  the  windows  have  good  fragments 
of  stained  glass  in  them. 

There  are  indications  of  a Roman  encamp- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood. 

Rayleigh  is  an  ancient  town  seven  miles  north- 
west of  Southend.  The  tower  of  the  church 
is  stone,  a peculiarity  in  this  county  confined 
to  churches  lying  near  the  Thames.  There  is  a 
fine  canopied  altar  tomb  in  the  south  aisle  in  the 
Decorated  style.  At  the  \ipper  end  of  the  town 
are  earthworks,  the  remains  of  a castle  first  built 
by  Sweyn,  who  owned  the  place  at  the  Domes- 
day survey. 

Saffron  Walden  abounds  in  old  houses 
of  sixteenth  - century  date,  and  possesses 
a very  fine  church,  the  spire  of  which  was 
erected  on  the  old  tower  in  1831  by  Rickman, 
the  well-known  Gothic  revivalist.  The  sketch 
shows  the  old  gateway  forming  part  of  what 
was  originally  the  Sun  Inn.  The  upper  part 
is  decorated  in  boldly  - carved  plastcrwork, 
and  is  in  a good  state,  having  been  recently 
restored.  John  S.  Cordeb.” 


VIEW  IN  ST.  OUEN,  ROUEN. 

The  sketch  which  we  publish  is  taken  from 
the  south  aisle  looking  east  and  across  the 
transepts,  representing  the  earlier  and  finer 
portion  of  the  interior  architecture,  belonging 
to  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  illustration  is  reproduced  from  a pen 
sketch  by  Mr.  F.  Williamson. 


* See  Builder  for  April  28  last. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  MUNICIPAL 
AND  SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND 
SURVEYORS: 

RECENT  VISITS  TO  WORKS. 

In  connexion -with  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors,  held  in  London  on 
12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  last  month,*  several' 
visits  of  interest  were  made  by  tlie  members  to 
works  in  progress  and  to  manufacturing  e.stab-  ■ 
lisbments.  Of  the  works  in  progress,  the  most , 
notable  were  the  new  metropolitan  sewage 
precipitation  works  at  Barking  (of  which  a full 
description  was  given  in  the  Builder  for  July  28, 
p.  60),  the  new  Greenwich  Ferry,  and  the  new 
Battersea  Bridge  ; -we  give  brief  descriptions  of 
these  works  a little  further  on.  The  factories 
and  workshops  visited  included  the  sanitary 
works  of  Mr,  George  Jbnnings,  at  Stangate, 
Lambeth ; the  works  of  the  Lucigen  Light 
Company,  Westminster;  and  Brin’s  Oxygen 
Works,  Westminster. 

At  Mr.  George  Jennings’s  busy  -workshops  the 
members  were  shown  a large  variety  of  sanitary 
appliances  and  fittings,  including  a new  spray 
bath,  with  valve  worked  by  the  foot  of  the 
bather ; a new  flusbing-rini  slop  sink ; a new 
street  urinal,  circular  on  plan,  with  strong  stone- 
-^•are  basin,  salt-glazed,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  iron 
basin;  “tip-up  and  lift-out”  lavatory  basins, 
-with  lock  bearings ; a spray  bath,  lavatories, 
and  other  fittings,  for  a new  bathing  establish- 
ment at  Barcelona;  an  arrangement  of 
automatic  cistern  for  charging  with  disinfect- 
ing fluid  the  water  of  street  watering-vans,  or 
the  flushing  - water  of  sewers  and  house- 
drains  ; f J ennings  and  Brewer’s  electrical 
apparatus  for  indicating  the  level  of  water  or 
other  fluids  in  reservoirs,  .sewers,  &c.,|  and  a 
new  arrangement  of  automatic  flushing  latrine. 
This  patent  latrine  is  emptied  and  flushed  by 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  induced  siphon 
action  at  the  outlet,  which  is  maintained  until 
the  whole  contents  of  the  range  of  pans  arc 
completely  discharged.  The  necessary  after- 
flush then  enters,  and  re-fills  the  pans.  The 
visitors  al.so  inspected  the  bra.ss  - finishing 
and  engineering  shops,  the  marble  and  slate- 
working departments,  the  brass-foundry,  i:c. ; 
and,  altogether,  the  visit  wa.s  very  instructive 
and  interesting.  Thanks  were  tendered  to  the 
Messrs.  Jennings, — Mr.  Ellice-Clark,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  James  Lemon  (Southampton),  and  Mr. 
J.  Gordon  (Leicester),  making  some  remarks 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Mr.  Sidney 
Jennings  spoke  in  reply. 

The  works  of  the  Lucigen  Light  Company 
were  next  visited.  Thi.s  light,  as  Mr.  Ellice- 
Clark  e^lained,  is  not  exactly  a new  idea, 
but  it  is  the  practical  outcome  of  earlier 
inventions.  The  light,  it  may  be  first  men- 
tioned, is  produced  by  burning  creosote  oil, 
tar  oil,  crude  petroleum,  or  other  heavy  hydro- 
carbons, blown  in  the  form  of  spray  by 
compressed  air  or  steam  to  the  burner.  It  is 
claimed  that  by  the  use  of  this  invention  alight 
equal  to  2,500  candle-power,  actual,  can  be  ob- 
tained for  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  hour,  while  the 
cost  of  the  plant  is  put  at  only  one-fo-urth  of 
that  required  for  electric  lighting.  The  “ Luci- 
gen ” light  can  be  used  in  various  forms,  port- 
able and  otherwise,  and  with  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal flames,  as  the  nature  of  the  work  may 
render  necessarj'.  It  appears  to  be  admirably 
adapted  and  has  been  already  largely  used  for 
outdoor  work — notably  by  the  contractors  for  the 
Forth  Bridge,  the  Barking  Outfall  new  sewage 
works,  Ac.  It  is  also  coming  into  extensive  use 
in  iron  foundries  and  large  engineering  and 
other  shops,  quarries,  docks,  and  railway- 
yards.  While  the  light  is  not  so  glaring 
as  that  of  the  electric  arc-lamp,  it  is  more 
distributive  or  diffusive  in  quality,  and  does  not 
cast  such  black  shadows  as  accompany  the 
use  of  the  electric  arc-light.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  “ Lucigen  ” light  gives  off  neither  smoke 
nor  smell,  but  it  certainly  (as  seen  at  the  West- 
minster works)  throws  out  great  heat,  and  is 
rather  noisy.  In  the  open-air,  or  in  very  large 
covered  areas,  these  "would  not  be  very  serious 
objections,  and  the  light  has  undoubtedly  a 
prosperous  future  before  it,  especially  in  view 
of  its  economy  of  cost  and  its  portability.  As 
Mr.  Ellice-Clark  remarked,  it  is  “not  exactly” 
adapted  for  purposes  of  domestic  lighting,  but 
experiments  and  trials  are  being  made  with  an 


• 8ee  Builder,  p.  41,  anie. 

+ Described  and  illustrated  in  the  Builder  for  Jan.  7 
last,  p.  13. 

t Described  and  illustrated  in  the  Builder  for  Sept.  17, 
1837,  p.  410. 
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improved  “ Lucigen  ” of  much  smaller  size  and 
lighting  power  than  those  hitherto  made  and 
used,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  by  the 
Company  that  thi.s  form  of  “ Lncigen  ” light 
will  be  able  to  successfully  and  safely  compete 
with  gas  or  electricity  for  the  lighting  of  the 
public  streets. 

Subsequently  a visit  was  paid  to  Brin’s 
Oxygen  Works  at  Westminster,  a full 
description  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Industries  for  October  21,  1887.  The  following 
particulars  arc  taken  from  that  journal : — 
Considerable  interest,  said  our  contemporary, 
has  been  aroused  lately  in  scientific  and  indus- 
trial circles  by  a report  that  separation  of  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air  was  being 
effected  on  a large  scale  in  London  by  a process 
which  promises  to  render  the  gases  available 
for  general  application  in  the  arts,  The  cheap 
manufacture  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen 
from  the  gas  itself  is  still  a dream  of  chemical 
enthusiasts ; and  though  the  pure  gas  is  no-w 
available,  the  methods  of  making  its  compounds 
have  yet  to  be  devised.  But  the  industrial 
processes  which  already  depend  'directly  or 
indirectly  on  the  chemical  union  of  bodies  'U'ith 
atmospheric  oxygen  are  innumerable.  In  all 
these  proce.sses  the  action  of  the  gas  is  impeded 
by  the  bulky  presence  of  its  fellow  constituent 
of  air,  nitrogen.  We  may  say,  for  instance,  in 
homely  phrase,  that  whenever  a fire  burns  there 
are  four  volumes  of  nitrogen  tending  to  ex- 
tinguish it  for  every  volume  of  oxygen  support- 
ing its  combustion;  and  to  the  same  degree 
the  nitrogen  interferes  with  all  other  processes  of 
atmospheric  oxidation,  of  which  most  metal- 
lurgical operations  may  be  given  as  instances. 
If,  then,  it  has  become  possible  to  remove 
this  diluent  gas  simply  and  cheap!)',  in  order  to 
give  the  oxygen  free  play  in  its  various  appli- 
cations, we  arc  doubtless  on  the  eve  of  a revolu- 
tion among  some  of  the  most  extensive  and 
familiar  of  the  world’s  industries.  A series  of 
chemical  reactions  has  long  been  knoivTi  by 
means  of  which  oxygen  could  be  separated  out 
of  air  in  the  laboratory;  and  at  various  times 
processes  based  on  these  reactions  have  been 
patented  for  the  production  of  oxygen  on  a 
large  scale.  Until  recently,  however,  none  of 
the.se  methods  gave  sufficiently  satisfactory 
results.  The  simplest  and  perhaps  the  best  of 
them  was  based  on  the  fact  first  noticed  by 
Boussingault,  that  when  baryta  (BaO)  is  heated 
to  low  redness  in  a current  of  air,  it  takes  up 
oxygen  and  becomes  barium  dioxide  (BaO’^), 
and  that  this  dioxide  at  a higher  temperature 
is  re-converted  into  free  oxygen  and  baryta,  the 
latter  being  ready  for  use  again.  For  many 
years  it  was  assumed,  however,  by  chemists 
that  this  ideally  simple  reaction  was  inapplic- 
able on  a commercial  scale,  owing  to  the 
gradual  loss  of  po-wer  to  absorb  oxygen 
which  was  always  found  to  take  place  in 
the  baryta  after  a certain  number  of  opera- 
tions. About  eight  years  ago  Messrs.  A.  k L. 
Brin,  who  had  studied  chemistry  under  Bous- 
singault, undertook  experiments  with  the  view 
of  determining  why  the  baryta  lost  its  power  of 
absorbing  oxygen.  They  found  that  it  was 
owing  to  molecular  and  physical  changes  caused 
in  it  by  impurities  in  the  air  used,  and  by  the 
high  temperature  employed  for  decomposing 
the  dioxide.  They  discovered  that  by  heating 
the  dioxide  in  a partial  vacuum  the  tempera- 
ture necessary  to  drive  off  its  oxygen  was 
much  reduced.  They  also  found  that  by 
supplying  the  air  to  the  baryta  under  a mode- 
rate pressure,  its  absorption  of  oxygen  was 
greatly  assisted.  Under  these  conditions, 
and  by  carefully  purifying  the  air  before 
use,  they  found  that  it  became  possible 
to  use  the  baryta  an  indefinite  number  of 
times.  Thus  the  process  became  practically, 
as  it  was  theoretically,  continuous.  After 
securing  patent  protection  for  their  process, 
Messrs.  Brin  erected  a small  producer  in 
Paris,  and  successfully  worked  it  for  nearly 
three  years  without  finding  a renewal  of  the 
original  charge  of  baryta  once  necessary.  This 
producer  was  exhibited  at  the  Inventions  Exhi- 
bition in  London  in  1885.  Subsequently  an 
English  company  was  formed,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  la.st  year  Brin’s  Oxygen  Company 
began  operations  in  Horseferry-road,  West- 
minster, where  a large  and  complete  demon- 
stration plant  was  erected,  and  the  work  com- 
menced of  developing  the  production  and  appli- 
cation of  oxygen  in  the  industrial  world  .... 
We  may  indicate  a few  other  of  the  numerous 
pos.sible  applications  of  cheap  oxygen  which 
might  be  realised  in  the  near  future.  The 
greatest  illuminating  effect  from  a given  bulk  of 
gas  is  obtained  by  mixing  it  with  the  requisite 
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proportion  of  oxygen,  and  holding  in  the  flame 
.of  the  burning  mixture  a piece  of  some  solid 
infusible  and  non-volatile  substance,  such  as 
lime.  This  becomes  heated  to  whiteness,  and 
emits  an  intense  light,  known  as  the  " Drum- 
mond Light,”  used  already  for  special  purposes 
of  illumination.  13y  supplying  oxygen  in  pipes 
laid  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary  gas-mains,  it 
would  be  possible  to  fix  small  Drummond  lights 
in  place  of  the  gas-burners  now  used  in  houses ; 
this  would  greatly  reduce  the  consumption  of 
gas  and  increase  the  light  obtained,  or  even 
render  possible  the  employment  of  cheap  non- 
illuminating combustible  gases  other  than  coal- 
gas  for  the  purpose.  Two  obstacles  at  present 
lie  in  the  way  of  this  consummation, — the 
cost  of  the  oxygen,  and  the  want  of 
a convenient  and  completely  refractory 
material  to  take  the  place  of  the  lime.  Again, 
the  intense  heat  which  the  combustion  of 
carbon  in  cheap  oxygen  will  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  metallurgist  cannot  fail  to  play  an 
important  part  in  his  operations.  There  are 
many  processes,  too,  of  metal  refining  which 
ought  to  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  gas. 
Then  the  production  of  pure  metallic  oxides 
for  the  manufacture  of  paints,  the  bleaching  of 
oils  and  fats,  the  reduction  of  refractory  ores 
of  the  precious  metals  on  a large  scale,  the 
conversion  of  iron  into  steel,  and  numberless 
other  processes  familiar  to  the  specialists  whose 
walk  is  in  the  byways  of  applied  chemistry, 
should  all  profit  by  the  employment  of  this 
energetic  agent. 

Old  Battersea  Bridge  had  long  been  tho- 
roughly out  of  date,  and  even  unsafe  for 
vehicular  traffic,  when  in  ISbl  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  obtained  power  to  erect  a new 
bridge.  In  due  course  a contract  was  entered 
into  with  Messrs.  Williams,  Son,  k Wallington, 
in  May,  1886,  who  undertook  to  build  the  new 
bridge  for  143,000^  Sanction  was  obtained  for 
the  erection  of  a temporary  foot-bridge,  and  a 
contract  for  this  and  for  the  demolition  of  the 
old  wooden  bridge  was  let  to  Messrs.  Mowlem  k 
Co.,  in  1885,  for  the  sum  of  7,153Z.  The  tem- 
porary bridge  was  completed,  and  the  traffic 
diverted  in  November,  1885,  when  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  old  structure  was  commenced.  The 
work  of  demolition  was  completed  in  April, 
1886.  The  new  bridge  will  span  the  river  in 
five  segmental  arches,  which  will  consist  of 
cast-iron  ribs  resting  upon  piers  of  granite. 
The  centre  arch  will  have  a span  of  163  ft.,  with 
arise  of  18  ft.,  and  a headway  above  Trinity 
high-water  mark  of  20  ft.  The  abutment 
arches  will  have  a span  of  113  ft.  6 in.,  with  a 
rise  of  8 ft.  6 in.,  and  a headway  above  high 
water  of  10  ft.  6 in.,  and  the  intermediate  arches 
will  have  a span  of  140  ft,,  with  a rise  of  13  ft. 
1^  in.,  and  a headway  above  high  water  of 
15  ft.  1^  in.  The  width  of  the  new  bridge 
between  the  parapets  will  be  40  ft.,  divided  into 
a carriageway  of  24  ft.,  and  two  footways  each 
8 ft.  in  width.  The  carriageway  will  be  sup- 
ported by  seven  cast-iron  ribs,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  the  footway  will  be  carried  by 
cantilevers,  which  will  be  covered  below  by  a 
cast-iron  coving.  The  parapet  will  be  an  open 
one  of  cast-iron.  There  will  be  side  approaches 
also  from  the  Chelsea  Embankment  and  from 
Choyne-walk,  the  level  of  which,  says  the 
Metropolitan  (to  which  journal  we  are  indebted- 
for  these  particulars),  will  also  have  to  be 
raised,  and  Cheyne-walk  will  at  the  same  time 
be  widened  to  50  ft.  The  gradients  of  all  the.se 
approaches  will  be  1 in  30,  and  the  gradients 
over  the  bridge  will  also  vary  from  1 in  30  to 
1 in  31J.  On  the  Surrey  side  the  gradient  of 
the  raised  approach  in  the  line  of  Battersea- 
bridge-road  will  be  1 in  30.  It  is  proposed  to 
widen  this  road  as  far  as  Park -road  to  60  ft. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  designed  by 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  the  Board’s  Engineer, 
and  are  being  carried  out  under  his  super- 
intendence and  that  of  Mr.  Edward  Bazalgette, 
one  of  the  Board’s  assistant  engineers. 

The  works  of  the  Greenwich  Ferry’,  now  in 
course  of  construction,  were  visited  by  the 
members  on  the  way  down  to  Barking  by 
steamboat  to  see  the  sewage  outfall  works. 
We  hike  the  following  particulars  as  to  the 
ferry  from  our  contemporary,  Engineering, 
for  February  17  last ; — The  working  plant 
at  this  ferry  will  consist  of  two  steamboats 
120  ft.  long,  40  ft.  beam,  and  6 ft.  draught ; 
two  landing  stages  70  ft.  long  and  60  ft. 
wide,  and  four  travelling  platforms  60  ft. 
long  and  23  ft.  wide,  together  with  the 
necessary  engines,  winding  gear,  &c.  The 
steamboats  are  shaped  like  a spoon  at  each  end, 
and  are  to  be  worked  to  and  fro  without  turn- 
ing ; the  landing  stages  are  rectangular,  as 


also  are  the  travelling  platforms.  Great 
difficulties  have  had  to  be  overcome  in 
gaining  access  from  the  ferry-boat  to  the 
roadway,  and  vice  versa,  at  all  times  where, 
as  in  this  case,  the  river  bottom  slopes 
gradually,  and  the  tide  rises  and  falls 
20  ft.  The  principle  for  making  the  connexion 
is  as  follows  : — With  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
the  distance  within  which  the  ferry-boats  can 
approach  the  bank  varies  to  such  an  extent  that 
a moveable  landing-stage  has  been  designed  to 
always  remain  with  the  same  deck  level  above 
water.  This  stage,  together  with  two  travelling 
platforms,  is  moved  up  and  down  an  inclined 
way,  348  ft.  long,  sloping  riverwards  at  a 
gradient  of  1 in  10.  The  inclined  way  is  made 
of  a bed  of  concrete  50  ft.  wide  and  a minimum 
of  3 ft.  deep,  with  footings  on  each  side  sloping 
1 to  1 to  a depth  of  5 ft.  below  the  river  bed. 
Four  lines  of  rails  run  longitudinally  down  the 
way,  with  a gauge  of  4 ft.  in.  and  11  ft.  3 in. 
centres ; the  rails  are  of  bridge  section,  72  lb.  to 
the  yard,  bolted  to  Gin.  by  6in.  wrought-iron 
transverse  sleepers,  30  lb.  to  the  foot,  which  are 
in  turn  bolted  to  wrought-iron  longitudinals  8 in. 
by  Gin., weighing  331b.  to  the  foot.  Both  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal  sleepers  are  bedded  in 
the  concrete,  the  rail.s  alone  appearing  above  its 
surface.  The  work  of  laying  this  road-bed  and 
rails  was  done  at  low  water,  the  under-water 
work  being  put  in  with  skips  from  barges 
moored  in  the  river.  A.s  the  tide  falls,  the 
landing  stage  will  be  lowered  down  the  incline, 
and  the  travelling  platforms  will  work  up  and 
down  to  convey  traffic  from  the  banks.  The 
road  approaches  on  each  side  are  53  ft.  wide, 
ending  in  an  abutment  wall,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  3 ft.  at  the  top  to  6 ft.  on  the  foot- 
ings ; the  road  approaches  are  5 ft.  6 in.  above 
Trinity  higb-watcr  mark.  On  each  side  of  the 
river,  just  behind  the  abutment  walls,  two  cast- 
iron  cylinders  are  sunk  close  to  each  other  to  a 
depth  of  145  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  roadway. 
The  cylinders  are  10  ft.  in  diameter  on  top, 
increasing  in  size  by  varying  cones  to  11  ft. 
6 in.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  ; the  metal 
varies  in  thickness  from  | in.  to  1|  in.  The 
cylinders  are  for  the  purpose  of  wells,  in 
which  weights  will  be  worked  to  act  as  counter- 
poises to  the  travelling  carriages  and  landing- 
stage  ; sufficient  engine  power  has  been  pro- 
vided to  overcome  the  inertia  in  moving  these 
platforms,  and  also  any  additional  weight  of 
traffic  which  they  may  carry.  As  the  slope  on 
which  they  travel  is  1 in  10,  one-tenth  of  the 
weight  in  the  wells  will  balance  that  of  the 
platforms  and  landing-stage.  The  travelling 
platforms  are  four  in  number,  two  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  rectangular  in  shape ; length, 
60ft. ; breadth,  23ft.  2in.  over  all;  21  ft.  clear 
width  of  roadway  between  kerbs ; depth  of 
steel  body,  2 ft.  7 in. : depth  over  all  to  top  of 
wood  paving,  3 ft.  9 in.  ; total  weight  unloaded 
(each),  125  tons.  They  are  built  of  mild  steel 
throughout,  all  vertical  plating  being  | in. 
in  thickness;  top  and  bottom  skin,  ^in.; 
there  are  four  internal  longitudinal  girders 
and  eleven  transverse.  Two  of  the  longi- 
tudinal and  four  of  the  transverse  girders 
form  water-tight  bulkheads,  making  a total 
of  fifteen  separate  water  - tight  compart- 
ments in  each.  The  longitudinal  girders  are  of 
a I in.  web,  flanges  composed  of  two  angles, 
4 in.  by  4 in.  by  J in.,  and  a plate  of  8 in.  by 
4 in.  Transverse  girders  ^ in.  web  ; flange,  one 
angle,  4 in.  by  4 in.  by  f in.,  and  a plate  of  1 in. 
by -4  in. ; this  latter  forms  the  butt  covers  for 
skin  plating.  The  rivets  throughout  are  ^ in. 
in  diameter,  and  2^  in.  pitch.  The  decks  are  of 
12  in.  by  8 in.  creosoted  Memel  timbers,  laid  on 
the  flat,  running  transversely,  and  covered  with 
6 in.  creosoted  Memel  block -paving.  Four  lines 
of  tram-rails,  72  lb.  to  the  yard,  are  laid  the 
whole  length  of  the  carriage,  flush  with  the  top 
of  the  wood  paving.  Longitudinal  guard  tim- 
bers or  kerbs  14  in.  by  8 in.  are  provided  on 
each  side,  and  protected  with  steel  angles  4 in. 
by  4 in.  by  | in.  Galvanised  handrails  1^-  in.  in 
diameter  run  on  each  side  the  whole  length, 
supported  by  stanchions  6 ft.  apart.  Each  travel- 
ling carriage  is  carried  on  twenty-four  steel 
wheels  18  in.  in  diameter  fixed  under  bogies, 
and  so  arranged  on  pivots  that  the  weight 
is  evenly  distributed  on  each.  In  case  of  a 
carriage  getting  off  the  rails,  it  would  float  ‘ 
itself,  together  with  an  additional  weight  of . 
fifty  tons  of  traffic.  The  landing-stages  are 
two  in  number,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
They  are  rectangular  in  shape,  70  ft.  2 in.  long, 
50  ft.  wide  ; depth  of  steei  body,  6 ft.  6 in. ; 
depth  over  all  from  surface  of  roadway,  7 ft. 
8 in.  ; total  weight  (each)  unloaded,  270  tons. 
The  details  of  construction  are  similar  to  that 


of  the  travelling  platforms,  saving  that  they 
are  constructed  in  two  distinct  parts,  and  sub- 
sequently bolted  together,  also  that  the  tram- 
rails  run  transversely  instead  of  longitudinally, 
while  on  the  decks  at  either  end  are  shelters 
and  the  usual  offices;  bollards  are  also  fixed  on. 
the  river  side  of  the  stage  for  the  secure  moor- 
ing of  the  ferry-boats.  The  stages  are  carried 
on  thirty-two  steel  wheels,  similarly  pivoted  to- 
those  of  the  travelling  platforms.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  light  the  road  approaches,  plat- 
forms, stages,  and  ferry-boats  with  electric  light. 
The  bauling  power  provided  at  each  side  of  the- 
river,  to  work  the  platforms  and  stages,  consists- 
of  two  treble-geared,  double-cylinder,  high- 
pressure  winding-engines,  with  cylinders  14  in. 
in  diameter  and  18-in.  stroke,  the  winding- 
drums  are  5 ft.  in  diameter ; all  winding  ropes- 
are  of  steel  wire  IJin.  in  diameter.  The  ferry 
has  been  so  designed  that  should  the  necessity 
at  any  time  arise  to  transport  railway  traffic- 
and  rolling-stock  from  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way on  the  one  side  to  the  South-Eastern  on- 
the  other,  it  can  be  done  by  the  present  plant,, 
and  with  this  object  in  view  the  approaches, 
platforms,  stages,  and  boats  have  been  con- 
structed. The  designs  for  the  plant  and' 
arrangement  of  approaches  have  been  made  by 
Messrs.  Standfield  k Clark,  of  6,  Westminster- 
chambers,  who  are  engineers  to  the  company^ 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Appleby  Bros., 
Limited,  of  East  Greenwich. 

Altogether,  the  round  of  visits  was  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive. 


PUSH  AND  PULL  LOCKS. 

KAYE  AXD  OTHERS  r.  CHUBB  AND  SON’S  SAFE 
AND  LOCK  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

This  was  an  appeal  (heard  in  the  House  of  Lords,, 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Watson,  Lord- 
Fitzgerald,  and  Lord  Macnaghten)  from  a decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  reversing  a judgment  of  the- 
Queen’s  Bench  Division  in  an  action  brought  by  the 
appellants  against  the  respondents  for  the  alleged 
infringement  of  a patent  apparatus  for  fastening; 
and  unfastening  doors,  gates,  lids,  and  windows. 

Sir  H.  Davey,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Aston,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.. 
Macrory  appeared  for  the  appellants ; and  the 
Attorney-General  and  Mr,  Bunting  for  the  re- 
spondents. 

The  appellants’  and  the  respondents’  door-latches- 
are  all  made  on  what  is  known  as  the  “ push  and 
pull  ” principle — that  is  to  say,  the  latch  is  with- 
drawn from  the  doorpost,  not  by  turning  the  door- 
handle round,  but  by  pulling  the  inside  handle  or- 
pushing  the  outside  one.  At  the  trial  in  November, 
1886,  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  gave  judgment  for  the 
appellants  ; but  his  decision  was  reversed  by  the- 
Court  of  Appeal,  who  ordered  judgment  tu  be- 
entered  for  the  respondents.  At  the  hearing  of  the- 
appeal  judgment  was  postponed. 

Their  Lordships  now  gave  judgment,  being  ot 
opinion  that  the  appellants’  invention  was  valid. 

Judgment  reversed,  with  costs.  — Tines. 


SEVILLE  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — Some  few  clays  back  it  was  reported) 
in  the  Mcrrnxng  Post  that  one  of  the  piers- 
of  the  nave  of  Seville  Cathedral  bad  given 
way  and  fallen,  bringing  down  a part  of 
“ the  roof,”  and  crushing  the  organ  under- 
neath. Such  a catastrophe  is  a subject  of 
the  greatest  possible  interest,  not  only  to- 
; architects  and  artists,  but  to  the  world  in, 
general,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  hear  that 
measures  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  other 
parts  of  the  structure,  weakened  as  they  must 
be  by  the  fall  of  the  arch  and  groining  over  it. 

When  at  Seville  in  1882  I noticed  that  vepr 
extensive  works  of  reparation  were  going  on  in 
the  north  transept  and  in  the  bays  of  the- 
“Capella  Mayor”  next  to  the  “ Crucero.”  At 
Se-ville  there  is  no  roof  (as  ne  use  the  word),, 
for  the  groining  itself  is  the  only  covering,  and 
is  paved  at  the  back,  so  that  the  water  finds  its- 
way  down  into  the  “pockets,”  and  thence  is 
discharged  by  pipes ; but  I “was  told  that  there- 
had  been  extensive  leakages,  and  that  the  re- 
parations were  made  necessary  by  some  failures- 
due  to  this  cause. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  fall  of  the  pier 
may  be  due  to  the  soakage  of  wet,  or  it  may  b& 
on  account  of  some  defect  in  its  building, 
though  in  the  fourteenth  century  such  work 
was  better  done  than  in  Norman  times. 

The  organs  are  under  opposite  arches  of  thfr. 
“coro,”  which,  as  is  usual  in  Spanish  churches, 
occupies  the  eastern  bays  of  the  nave.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  feared  that  the  splendid  stall-work 
must  also  have  suffered.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  account  given  is  exaggerated,  and  that  the 
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barm  done  is  comparativelj  easy  of  repair. 
But,  when  one  remembers  the  magnificent 
effect  of  the  interior,  due  partly  to  the  rich 
brown  tone  of  age,  reminding  one  of  the 
somewhat  similar  tone  of  Westminster,  it  is 
grievous  to  think  of  the  necessary  patchwork 
fidect  of  a quantity  of  new  masonry. 

R.  Herbert  Carpenter. 

Aug.  7,  1888. 


DOWN  DRAUGHT  IN  DWELLING-HOUSE 
CHIMNEY. 

Sib, — Respecting  the  inquiry  of  “Boreas” 
\Bti.ilder,  p.  89,  ante\,  I venture  to  suggest  the 
advisability  of  ascertaining  if  there  is  in  the 
chimney,  just  over  the  register  of  the  stove,  a large 
open  space  or  pocket ; if  so,  the  bricking-up  of  it 
will,  in  all  probability,  lessen  the  noise ; and  the 
registers  may  shut,  but  yet  not  fit,  i.e.,  close  off 
tightly.  I do  not  advise  cowls  or  wind-guards  in 
Buch  a case,  but  a cone  at  tho  top  of  chimney,  such 
as  a funnel  turned  upside  down  on  to  it,  and  cut  off 
at  a spot  where  the  diameter  of  the  cone  of  the 
funnel  is  the  same  as  tho  chimney,  and  then  raised 
and  supported  on  stays  so  that  the  bottom  edge  of 
the  funnel  ring  is  just  below  the  top  of  the 
■chimney. 

A similar  means  of  closing  tho  top  could  be  made 
as  that  used  to  close  pottery  and  such  kilns,  but 
this  is  not  at  all  sightly  on  a dwelling-house. 

F.  Bottino. 


ST.  CLEMENT’S  WELL. 

Sir,— Adverting  to  your  “ Note  ” [p.  78,  finl«] 
relating  to  the  vacant  ground  adjoining  tho  now 
Law  Courts,  I am  informed  that  some  remains  of 
the  old  St.  Clement’s  well  were  found  on  the 
digging  up  of  tho  vacant  ground.  I was  told  that 
“the  well  was  discovered  at  a distance  of,  say, 
30  yards,  west,  from  the  engine-house  door.  It  was 
speedily  obliterated ; nor,  so  far  as  I know,  was 
any  record  made  of  its  situation. 

Since  the  ground  is  about  to  bo  laid  out, — by 
private  munihcence,— for  public  benefit,  tho  well 
may  possibly  be  again  uncovered.  In  that  event  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  mark  will  be  set  up  to 
indicate  the  precise  position  of  a spring  whose  sweet, 
clear  water  was  once  so  venerated,  and  is  com- 
memorated by  Fitzstephen, 

August  7,  1888. 


.Stubtni’s  Column. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— VI. 

Stones  formed  from  Plaster  of  Paris  (continued). 
N Jacobsen’s  patent  the  plaster  is 
treated  with  a hot  saponaceous  solu- 
tion made  by  adding  to  ten  times  their 
weight  of  hot  water  a mixture  of  stearic  acid 
•and  soda  lye. 

A largo  number  of  stone-like  products  are 
obtainable  by  the  admixture  of  the  salts  or  other 
hardening  or  binding  materials  with  the  plaster 
before  casting.  Such  stones  are  in  some  cases 
weather-proof,  more  ornamental,  and  much 
harder  than  ordinary  plaster  casts. 

Brethauer’s  weather-proof  plaster  casts  are 
made  by  mixing  a little  lime  with  the  gypsnm, 
and  making  up  the  mixture  with  lime-water; 
■when  the  cast  is  dry  it  is  painted  with  hot 
linseed  oil.  Although  tho  matter  does  not 
etrictly  belong  to  this  section  of  our  subject,  it 
may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  the  converse  of 
Brethauer’s  mixture  forms  Colonel  Scott’s 
well-known  “selenitic  mortar,”  in  which  the 
water  used  for  mixing  with  the  lime,  &c.,  is 
previously  stirred  up  with  a little  plaster  of 
Paris,  or,  less  preferably,  sulphate  of  iron,  the 
resulting  mortar  becoming  much  harder  than 
is  ordinarily  the  case. 

Evaux  8 artificial  marble  is  directed  to  be 
formed  from  plaster  of  Paris  treated  with 
albumen  and  suitable  mineral  colours,  the 
ground  being  zinc  white.  Eowbotham  and 
Richardson  also  employed  plaster  of  Paris  and 
albumen  in  the  production  of  their  artificial 
stone;  the  albumen  was  mixed  with  the  plaster, 
and  coagulated  by  heat  or  chemical  agency, 
such  as  washing  over  with  or  soaking  in  a 
solution  of  tannic  acid.  The  product  was  a 
substance  capable  of  taking  a high  polish,  and 
resembling  white  marble.  The  addition  of 
suitable  pigments  permits  of  the  manufacture 
of  effective  coloured  imitations. 

Lilienthal  utilised  for  his  artificial  stone 
Keene’s  cement,  which  is  a mixture  of  alum 
and  plaster  of  Paris.  This  is  added  to  slaked 
lime  and  curdled  milk.  The  composition 
^rles  and  hardens  well  if  left  undisturbed. 


Stucco  made  with  plaster  of  Paris  and  a 
solution  of  gelatine  forms  a firm  coating  which 
polishes  well,  and  can  be  treated  so  as  to 
resemble  marbles  of  different  kinds.  Scagliola, 
which  is  formed  from  such  a stucco,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  mixtures  employed  to  imitate 
ornamental  marbles.  The  substance  has  long 
been  used  in  Italy,  but  is  believed  to  have  been 
first  used  in  this  country  by  James  Wyatt  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  it  being 
employed  by  him  in  the  decoration  of  the 
columns  of  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford-street.  The 
successful  imitation  of  marble,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  artist,  but 
the  following  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  operations 
involved.  The  stucco  is  formed  of  carefully- 
calcined  and  well-powdered  pure  gypsum,  mixed 
to  a suitable  consistency  with  solutions  of  best 
glue  or  isinglass,  and  the  necessary  dyes  or 
pigments  are  also  added  at  this  stage,  if  a 
coloured  marble  is  desired.  For  the  veinings, 
streaks,  &c.,  the  different  colours  are  carefully 
arranged  and  laid  on,  the  veins  being,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  “floated  in.”  When  set, 
the  surface  is  rubbed  down  with  pumice  and 
cleaned  with  a wet  sponge,  polished  with  Tripoli 
earth  and  pure  charcoal  first,  then  with  Tripoli 
and  oil,  and  lastly  with  oil  only. 

An  artificial  stone  called  “ lithomarlite  ” is 
obtained  by  adding  to  a sufficient  quantity  of 
plaster  of  Paris  three  gallons  of  water,  half  a 
pint  of  glue  water,  and  three  ounces  and  a half 
of  powdered  borax. 

In  “Keating’s”  and  “Parian”  cement  we 
also  find  borax  mixed  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
which  enables  a more  ornamental  and  marble- 
like surface  to  be  produced. 

Other  artificial  stones  in  which  plaster  of 
Paris  is  the  leading  constituent  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Lincolne  and  Chafer’s  stone,  in  which 
either  Keene’s  cement  or  ordinary  plaster  of 
Paris  is  suitably  coloured,  and  then  thrown 
forcibly  on  to  polished  surfaces  or  pressed  into 
moulds  having  smooth  internal  surfaces  of  glass 
or  metal  so  as  to  produce  a bright  smooth  cast 
free  from  air  bubbles. 


Xloohs. 

Lessons  in  Decorative  Design:  an  Elementary 
Text-hook  of  Principles  and  Practice.  By  F. 
G.  Jackson,  Second  Master  in  the  Birming- 
ham Municipal  School  of  Art.  London : 
Chapman  A Hall,  1888. 

BHE  author  of  this  small  book,  which  is 
put  forth  as  an  ine,xpensive  text-book 
of  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
decorative  design,  quite  understands  the 
philosophy  of  his  subject.  He  upholds  the 
view,  now  recognised  as  truth  by  all 
thoughtful  artists  in  and  students  of  decora- 
tive art,  that  such  art  “rests  on  adaptation, 
and  there  cannot  be  true  ornament  unless  we 
employ  art  in  adapting  our  details  to  the 
object  to  be  decorated."  But  in  conjunction 
with  this  he  adds  a piece  of  advice,  the  truth 
and  importance  of  which  is  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  the  power  of 
decorative  design,  “the  power  to  render  natural 
forms  pictorially  should  not  be  neglected,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  should  be  cultivated  to  the 
highest  point.’’  This  is  perfectly  true.  No 
one  who  cannot  draw  a flower  with  truth  and 
beauty  of  natural  representation  is  likely  to  be 
able  to  apply  it  in  a conventional  form  with 
artistic  truth  and  beauty.  For  it  is  part  of  the 
very  process  of  conventionalising  ornament  that 
the  essential  and  most  characteristic  parts  of 
the  original  model  should  be  laid  hold  of  and 
emphasised,  and  it  is  only  the  careful  student 
and  delineator  of  the  natural  form  who  can  enter 
so  thoroughly  into  its  character  and  essential 
point  of  design  as  to  lay  hold  of  and  translate 
these  into  ornament.  We  sometimes  meet  with 
teaching  and  practice  in  ornamental  design 
which  would  lead  one  to  the  supposition  that 
the  employment  of  natural  forms  in  ornament 
really  consisted  in  a kind  of  dissection  of  a 
flower,  and  a reduction  of  its  parts  to  a collo- 
cation of  forms  geometrically  arranged.  That 
kind  of  work,  however,  is  often  rather  con- 
trivance than  design  in  the  proper  sense. 

On  plate  siv.,  and  in  the  remarks  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  we  observe  that  the  author 
suggests  an  idea  as  to  the  origin  of  the  “ Acan- 
thus ” leaf  in  Greek  ornament,  which  we  have 
not  noticed  before ; he  suggests  it  as  a deve- 
lopment out  of  the  radiating  brush  form,  com- 
monly called  the  honeysuckle  ornament,  by 
grouping  the  brush-marks  together  in  threes. 


leaving  a little  space  between  each  group,  which 
becomes  the  rib  of  the  leaf.  Thus,  he  says, 
“the  result  is  the  creation  of  an  ornamental 
leaf  which,  while  it  has  no  exact  prototype  in 
Nature,  yet  possesses  natural  qualities,  and  is 
more  truly  decorative  than  a natural  leaf  can 
be,  because  it  has  been  developed  out  of  certain 
constructive  necessities  and  in  perfect  harmony 
with  natural  laws.”  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  Greek  acanthus  leaf  is  more  of  a direct 
adaptation  from  Nature  than  this,  but  the  idea 
is  ingenious,  and  may  suggest  some  new  treat- 
ments in  decorative  leaf-design. 

The  only  defect  of  the  book  is  that  the  illus- 
trations are,  for  the  most  part,  not  very  well 
or  finely  drawn,  nor  very  attractive  in  them- 
selves, which  is  to  be  regretted  in  a book  on 
ornament,  considering  that  ornament  is  attrac- 
tive or  nothing.  As  diagrams  to  illustrate  the 
remarks,  no  doubt  they  fulfil  their  object  well 
enough  ; but  they  do  not  do  much  to  train  the 
pupil’s  eye  in  the  right  way.  This  is  the  only 
criticism  we  have  to  make.  In  regard  togener^ 
theoretic  teaching  the  book  is  a sound  and 
rational  guide,  and  may  be  recommended  aa 
such. 

Building  Estates : a rudimentary  treatise  on 
the  development,  sale,  purchase,  and  geiheraZ 
management  of  huilding  land,  including  the 
formation  of  streets  and  seners,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  Sanitary  Authorities.  By 
Fowler  Maitland,  land  and  engineering 
surveyor.  Second  edition, revised.  London: 
Crosby  Lockwood  k.  Co.,  1887. 

Considering  that  the  book  with  this  title 
consists  of  only  112  pages  12mo,  it  ^111  be 
readily  perceived  that  it  must  be  distinctly 
“ rudimentary.”  It  would  be  useful  for  giving 
general  readers  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
transactions  involved  in  obtaining  and  managing 
anestate,  and  all  knowledge  of  affairs  may  have 
its  interest  and  value ; and  it  may  serve  to 
suggest  to  an  intending  purchaser  of  an  estate 
the  nature  of  the  enterprise  be  has  embarked 
on,  and  the  points  he  will  have  to  take 
thought  for  in  the  course  of  it.  But  the 
book  will  not  enable  anyone  to  become  his 
own  land  or  building  surveyor,  or  his 
own  conveyancer;  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  intended 
that  it  should.  The  preface,  however,  seems 
to  imply  that  it  was  intended  as  a possible 
guide-book  “ to  some  who,  without  previous 
experience,  find  themselves  engaged  on  work  of 
this  nature.”  The  second  part  contains  general 
information  as  to  the  jurisdiction  and  regulations 
of  sanitary  authorities,  which  may  be  useful  to 
many  people,  and  brief  advice  about  the  laying- 
out  of  sites  for  building  and  the  operations  of 
surveying.  These  are  all  good  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  their  chief  use  will  be  in  enabling  gener^ 
readers  to  gain  some  little  knowledge  about  a 
department  of  work  the  general  principles  of 
which,  at  least,  any  one  may  find  it  some  day 
or  other  desirable  to  know  something  of. 

Architects'  Joinery  and  its  Ornaments.  ByF.  A. 

Fawkes.  London ; B.  T.  Batsford.  1888. 
This  is  in  reality  a pattern-book  of  mouldings 
and  ornaments  kept  in  stock,  designed  in  the 
now-prevalent  free  Classic  style.  They  are  good 
of  their  kind,  though  we  do  not  see  the  particular 
value  of  them  to  architects,  who,  if  they  really 
care  for  the  interior  finish  of  their  buildings, 
usually  prefer  to  design  their  own  mouldings. 

The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company's  Tourist 
Guide  to  the  Continent.  Edited  by  Percy 
Lindley.  Illustrated.  New  edition.  Pub- 
lished for  the  G.E.  Railway  Company. 

This  is  a well-written  g^ide  to  that  part  of  the 
Continent,  viz.,  Holland  and  Belgium,  to  which 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  viS  Harwich,  affords 
the  shortest  route.  The  guide  also  includes  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  It  contains  a good  deal  of 
information  about  the  places  named,  accom- 
panied by  a number  of  small  views  of  land- 
scape and  buildings,  which  perhaps  are  rathei 
intended  to  attract  the  tourist  beforehand  than 
to  serve  as  records  after  the  visit,  but  they  form 
an  ornamental  addition  to  the  interest  of  the 
volume,  which  is  conveniently  small  in  size. 


The  Swedish  Granite  Industry. — 'VVe 
referred  recently  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
Swedish  granite  industry,  and  we  now  learn 
that  a Swedish  quarry  has  received  the  order 
for  all  the  granite  and  sandstone  required  foi 
the  new  Town  Hall  in  Hamburg,  valued  at 
£25,000.  Moreover,  the  other  day  an  order  foi 
500  hewn  grave  monuments  of  various  kinds  oi 
granite  for  Germany  was  executed  by  a firm  in 
Varberg. 


Atjs.  11,  1888.] 
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EBOENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

10,950,  Apparatus  for  Closicg  Doors. 


J.  H. 

! Bean  and  W,  Gaines. 

This  invention  refers  to  an  icnprovement  on  or 
I addition  to  a former  specification,  whereby  an 
ordinary  metallic  cylinder  is  employed  with  a piston- 
irod  working  therein.  In  order  to  ensure  greater 
I steadiness,  at  the  outer  end  of  the  piston-rod  is 
I mounted  a pulley  engaged  within  a link  or  slotted 
I arm  and  hinged  to  a bracket  on  the  casement  and 
I door-frame.  When  the  door  is  opened  a radial 
I movement  is  imparted  to  the  link  or  slotted  arm  by 
I the  rod  attaohed  to  the  door-frame.  The  pulley 
I being  engaged  with  the  link  or  slotted  arm  rolls 
I therein,  causing  the  piston  to  be  withdrawn  from 
( the  cylinder,  and  the  spring  therein  to  be  com- 
pressed. When  the  door  is  released  the  spring 
operates  upon  the  piston  through  the  medium  of 
the  pulley,  bringing  back  the  link  to  its  original 
position  and  closing  the  door. 

11,103,  Fixing  Wood  Linings  to  Walls  and 
Ceilings.  F.  W.  Jones. 

According  to  this  invention  an  iron  web  is  used  of 
I shape,  with  holes  drilled  in  the  longest  flange,  and 
tapped  for  screws.  One  end  is  built  in  the  wall,  the 
other  flange  end  projects  out,  and  to  this  skirting- 
boards,  framing,  door-jambs,  &c.,  may  be  fastened. 
11,961,  Door-Springs.  B.  Turner. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  combination  with 
the  spring  which  acts  upon  the  dooi-  of  a check 

S Under,  of  a fitted  piston,  by  means  of  which 
e slamming  of  the  door  as  it  closes  is  entirely 
prevented.  The  combination  with  a door-spindle 
acted  on  by  a spring  or  an  arm  secured  thereto,  and 
forming  the  rod  of  a piston  caused  to  reciprocate  in 
a cylinder  as  the  door  opens  and  closes  is  the  chief 
claim  of  the  invention. 

12,014,  Automatic  Appliance  for  Closing 
Doors.  G.  Brewer. 

The  appliance  which  is  the  subject  of  this  inven' 
tion  consists  of  a standard  or  bracket  having  a 
forked  end  thereto,  in  which  a pulley  is  mounted  to 
carry  or  receive  a caoutchouc  or  other  cord.  The 
two  ends  of  the  cord  are  made  into  a ring  held  by 
pins  or  studs,  one  of  which  is  secured  to  the  door- 
frame, the  other  to  the  door,  forming  an  angle  the 
summit  of  which  is  on  a pulley  affixed  and  the  base 
on  the  door  and  frame  ; the  caoutchouc  contracting 
closes  the  door. 

12,239,  Hand-Saws.  R.  M.  Johnson  and  T.  H. 
Benton. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  use  of  one 
handle  with  any  number  of  blades,  the  parts  being 
so  constructed  that  they  may  be  separated  and 
secured  together  again  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
rapidity.  The  butt  ond  of  the  blade  is  made  with 
a projecting  rib  or  riba  on  each  side  of  the  blade. 
A nearly  half-round  strip  of  metal  is  rivetted  or 
otherwise  secured  to  the  blade,  so  that  with  the 
intermediate  thickness  of  the  blade  the  cross  section 
would  be  a circle.  At  the  end  of  the  sawgate  made 
in  the  handle  to  receive  the  blade  a hole  is  bored, 
oorrespODding  with  the  ribbed  end  of  the  blade,  and 
BO  that  the  butt  end  of  the  blade  may  be  slotted 
into  it. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

July  27.  — 10,876,  W.  Hardcastle,  Attaching 
Lines,  Cords,  or  Chains  to  Window-sashes,  Shutters, 
&c. — 10,882,  E.  and  R Kerry,  Jointing  Drain- 
pipes, lie. 

July  28. — 10,908,  W.  Cains,  Drain-pipe. — 10,913, 
G.  Davis,  Drain  Traps.— 10,922,  J.  De  Jong,  Tip 
Wagons. — 10,955,  H.  Schou,  Door  Stops  and 
Closers.  — 10,960,  E.  Newton,  Surveying  and 
Levelling  Instruments. 

July  30. — 10,966,  G.  Woolliscroft,  Decorating 
Tiles,  &c. — 10,973,  C.  Armstrong  and  J.  Robinson, 
Safety  Hydrostatic  Blasting  Tube  for  Blasting 
Stone,  &c. — 10,979,  T.  Thorp,  Water  Meter  and 
Waste  Preventer. — 10,990,  C.  Shewbrooks,  Roofing 
Tiles. — 11,019,  W.  Moseley,  Electric  Bells. — 11,027, 
R.  Petrie,  Draw  and  Push  Bolts  for  Doors,  Windows, 
&o. 

July  31. — 11,089,  G.  Long,  Fence  and  other 
Posts. 

Ajiy.  1. — 11,148,  T.  Douse,  Checking  or  Sub- 
duing Fire  in  Buildings,  &o. 

Aug.  1 — 11,176,  J.  Bass,  Signs,  Sign-writing,  and 
Street  Directions.— 11,198,  E.  Brooke,  Burning 
White  or  Coloured  Glazed  Bricks,  &o. — 11,199,  J. 
Ferguson,  Finger  Plates. — 11,202,  C.  Schubert, 
Band-saw  Machinery.— 11,211,  A.  Falkner,  Locks 
and  Keys. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
11,237,  H.  Noble  and  G.  Haley.  Hearths  of  Fire- 
places, Fenders,  and  Dadoes  of  Metal  and  Enamel. 

6,808,  A.  Ponton  and  Others,  Artificial  Marble, 

Granite,  and  Other  Stone. — 8,630,  P.  Clark,  Kitchen 
Ranges. — 9,080,  T.  Robb,  Parquetry  Flooring,  &c. 
— 9,442,  M.  Lansdell,  Set  Squares,  T Squares,  &c. 
— 9,751,  F.  Smith,  Caps  or  Heads  for  Ventilating 
and  Flue  Shafts. — 9,792,  W.  Stephenson,  Door- 
closing  Apparatus  and  Door  Checks. — 9,826,  I. 
Kirkbride,  Raising  or  Lowering  Window-sashes  and 
holding  them  in  any  desired  position. — 10,005,  J. 
Brown  and  W.  Mackenzie,  Nails.  — 10,072,  E. 
Carpenter,  Connecting  Pipes. — 10,078,  A.  Boult, 
Artificial  Marble  and  Serpentine.— 10,180,  J.  Da 


Fonseca,  Water-closets  and  Urinals.— 10,304,  A. 
Menant,  Connecting  Lengths  or  Sections  of  Gutters, 
&c.— 10,332,  T.  Crapper,  Disconnecting  Traps  for 
Sanitary  Purposes. — 10,365,  E.  Oates,  Paint- 
removing  Compound.  — 10,473,  J.  Schlesinger, 
Manufacture  of  Cement. — 10,673,  R.  Wright,  Self- 
Locking  Window-sash  Fastener. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoiition  Jor  Two  Monthi. 

11,966,  J.  Patter,  Stoves  and  Fireplaces. — 12,467> 
A.Winrow  and  H.  Roetandy,  Brickmaking  Machines. 
— 12,857,  H.  Waddington,  Ventilator. — 13,127,  A. 
Stephenson,  Butt  Hinge  and  Method  of  Fixing  same 
to  Doors.  -13,258,  W.  Dutton,  Revolving  Door-post, 
or  other  Posts  for  Public  Buildings,  &c. — 5,548,  R. 
English,  Condensation  Gutters,  Metal  Weatherings, 
and  Door-step  Plates. — 6,023,  J.  Trinick,  Sash 
Fasteners. — 9,234,  J.  Cartland,  Door  Bolts,  &c. — 
9,656,  A.  Elmendorf  and  Others,  Water-closets. 


By  Giddt  4 Tcbnbb. 

Nelley.  Hants— The  Hermitage,  and  6^3.,  lease- 
hold, ground-rent  58 £l,80<y 

By  W.  W.  Jbhkinson. 

Henley — A plot  of  freehold  land ISo" 

Stamford  Hill— Ground -rent  of  E25,  reversion 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 
,Tolt  26. 

By  S.  & G.  Kihgston  (at  Bourn). 
Lincolnshire,  Bourn,  near  — A residence 


and 


77a.  3r.  17p.,  sold  for  £5,200 

Dock  Farrows  Farm,  and  75a.  Or.  3p 3 

JOLY  30. 

By  W.vLXBB  & Buictz. 

Woodberry  Down — The  Limes,  33  years,  ground- 

rent  £19.  133 1,620 

Clapton — 107  and  109,  Elderfleld-road,  90  years, 

grouHd-rent£5.  Ss 420 

ByG.  A.  WiLKiKSON. 

Sydenham — 5,  West-hill,  and  2b.  Ir.  26p.  freehold  4,300 
By  Messrs.  CbOHK. 

West  Mailing,  Kent  — Springates  Hill  Farm, 

44a.  3r.  12p.,  freehold 4,200 

Birling — An  enclosure  of  land,  6a.  Ir.  30p.,  free- 
hold   

By  J.  & R.  Kbkp  4 Co. 

Kentish  Town— 53,  Lawford-road,  73  years,  ground- 

rent  £8 

By  A.  R.  Savaob  4 Son. 

Milo  End— 51,  St.  Peter’s-street,  42  years,  ground- 

rent  £3,  8s 

By  HA.BUAN  Bnos. 

Beckenham,  Clifton-terrace— Ground-rents  of  £58, 

term  71  years 1,165 

Church-road— Ground-rents  of  £2'1,  term  71  years 
South  Norwood  — Ground-rents  of  £48,  term  73 

years 

Forest  Hill— 123,  Stanstead-road,  freehold  305 

Beckenham,  Mackenzie-read — A plot  of  freehold 

land  

Brondeabury  — 11,  Winchester  - road,  71  years, 

gronnd-rent  £16 610 

Soutb  Acton— 21,  Osborne-road,  freehold 250 

July  31. 

By  Pbickett,  Tenadlus,  4 Co. 

Lambeth- 26, 28,  and  30,  South  Lambeth-road,  free- 
hold   1,300 

By  L.  F.crueb. 

St.  John’s  Wood— 28,Alma.3qusre,64years,  ground- 

rent  £9 410 

Kilburn— 53,  Princess-road,  74  years,  ground-rent 

£7. 10s 405 

Maida  Vale — 39,  Curlton-road,  60  years,  ground-rent 


years.., 


550 


By  Gbbbn  4 Bon. 

Hammersmith  — 69  to  75  odd.  Bridge-road,  copy- 

hold  2,3^ 

62  to  68  even,  Bridge-road,  copyhold  1,590 

Copyhold  ground-rents  of  £26,  reversion  in  46 

years •••••• ;•  ^6® 

Improved  ground-rents  of  £16,  Ss.,  and  the  resi- 
dence called  Jamaica  Lodge,  term  26  years 440* 

Improved  groxind -rents  of  £18.  143.,  term  26 

years 200 

Auq.  2. 

By  J.  Bakbb  4 Son. 

Walham  Green— Eleven  plots  of  freehold  land  350" 

Willesden-lane— Three  plots  of  freehold  land  150' 

Walthamstow— 42,  4-4,  aud  46,  Beulah-road,  free- 
hold   

Stoke  Newington— 104  and  106,  Winstou-road,  72 

years,  ground -rent  £11  

By  Beablb,  Halton,  4 Co. 

Enfield,  Chase  Side— Four  plots  of  freehold  land  ...  175 

By  Habcoybt,  Mills,  4 Co. 

Epsom,  Upper  Down's-road— The  Khalit,  freehold  1,420- 

By  IzABD,  Dawb,  4 Co. 

Walthamstow — Greenside  and  Greenleaf  Houses, 

freehold  625. 

By  Robinson  4 Fibheb. 

Marylebone — 44,  46,  and  60,  Church-street,  33 

years,  ground-rent  £31.  10s 95®- 

By  R.  J.  Gollieb. 

Clapton— 23,  Heyworth-road,  freehold 740 

South  Hackney ^7,  Cassland-road,  73  years, ground- 

rent  £6.  68 

By  Nbwbon  4 Habding. 

Ilford— 13,14,  and  16  (unfinished),  Oallsnds-avenue, 

99  years,  ground-rent  £11  

Holloway — 40,  Davenant-road,  70  years,  ground-rent 


340' 


£7.. 


240 


Islington— 20,  Cloudesley-square,  22  years,  ground- 

rent  130' 

By  C.  D.  Field  4 Sons. 

Bermondsey  New-road — A plot  of  freehold  land, 

area  6,345  ft L2W 

Four  plots  of  freehold  land  2,580 

Doebhead — A plot  of  freehold  land,  ares  3,930  ft....  450' 

Aco.  3. 

By  A.  4 A.  Field. 

Mile  End— 21  and  22,  Sidney -square,  12  years, 

ground-rent  £7 315' 

Spitalflelds— 24.  Wheeler-street,  24  years,  ground- 

rent  £30  ••• 205 

Mile  End — 30,  St.  Ann’s-road,  freehold 205- 

By  Mullett,  Bookbe,  4 Co. 

Hyde  Park— 9,  Bussei-mews  East,  47  years,  ground- 

rent  £16  460- 


£6.. 


By  G.  W.  Dixon. 

Islington— 11,  Rochester-teirace,  65  years,  ground- 

rent  £6 420 

By  A.  Richakds. 

Tottenham— The  residence.  Piper's  Court,  and  1^  a., 

freehold  1,450 

Two  freehold  cottages 250 

High-road— A plot  of  land,  area  2,385  ft.,  free- 
hold   960 

1,  Laurel-terrace,  76  years,  ground-rent  £5.  6b.  ...  95 

By  Rbtnoldb  4 Eason. 

Commercial-road  East— 16,  Harding-street,  free- 
hold   310 

Tictoris  Park— 1 to  9 odd,  Prince  Edward-road,  83 

years,  ground-rent  £16  240 

By  Dkbbnham,  Tbwbon,  4 Co. 

Maidenhead,  Castle  Hill  — Shirley  Cottage,  and 

6a.  2r.  Op.,  freehold 3,800 

By  Ventok,  Bull,  4 Coopeb. 

Newineton-butts— 26  and  28,  Draper-street,  free- 
hold  1,660 

Streatham— 1,  2,  and  3,  Greyhound-lane,  and  a plot 

of  land,  freehold  760 

1,  2,  and  3,  Church-place,  freehold 360 

1 to  4,  Woodside-cottages,  freehold 665 

2 and  3,  Greyhound-place,  and  a corner  shop, 

freehold  2,020 

High-road— Freehold  enclosure  of  land,  6s.  Ir. 

19p 13 

A plot  of  freehold  land,  with  buildings  thereon.  1 
By  C.  4 H.  White. 

Tulse-bill— 112,  Norwood-road,  91  years,  ground- 

rent  £10.  10a 1,105 

Walworth-road— A plot  of  land,  area  1,546  ft.,  let  at 

£56  a year  

A plot  of  land,  area  642  ft.,  let  at  £16  a year  

Aug.  1. 

By  B.  Beown. 

Norwood,  Belvidere-roa’d- Emsley  Lodge,  69  years, 

ground-rent  £18  1,000 

MillwsU— 215  and  217,  West  Ferry-road,  23  years, 

ground-rent  £5 

By  G.  Peaece  4 Sons. 

Islington— 84  and  88,  Prebend-street,  39  years, 
ground-rent  £8.  8a 

Hoxton— 41,  Baring-street,  45  years,  ground-rent 
£3.  

Clapham 42,  44,  46,  and  60,  Fentiman-road,  37 

years,  ground-rent  £26  1,235 

By  H.  Rotley. 

Wallington,  Clifton-road— Two  plots  of  freehold 

land  

By  Fuller,  Hobsby,  Sons,  4 Cassell. 

Rotberhithe— The  Horse  Public-house,  freehold 


MEETINGS. 

Satuhdat,  August  11. 

Royal  Arekitologieal  Institute.— Le^miagton  Congress, 
(continued).  Visit  to  Coventry. 

Monday,  August  13. 

Clerks  of  Works’  Association  {Carpenters'  Sail). — 
Paper  by  Mr.  T.  Gamage.  8 p.m. 

Royal  Arcktrological  /w/ttate.— Leamington  Congress- 
(continued).  Visits  to  Baddesley  Clinton,  Knowle,  Soli- 
hull, Meriaen,  Berkeswell,  and  Coventry. 

Tuesday,  August  14. 

Royal  Arckteological  Leamington  Congress- 

(continued).  Visit  to  Leicester. 

Wednesday,  August  16. 

Royal  Arekaological  Leamington  Congress- 

(continued).  Visit  to  Melton  Mowbray. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  qf  Works'  Institution. — 
8.30  p.m. 


Piisttllanta. 

Brickmaking  and  the  Becent  Rains. — 

The  reports  received  from  the  various  brick- 
fields in  Kent  and  other  surrounding  dis- 
tricts for  some  weeks  past  show  that  the 
continued  wet  weather  is  having  a very  serious 
effect  upon  the  manufacture.  Some  of  the 
fields  have  been  almost  stopped,  while  all 
have  lost  considerable  time,  and  consequently 
have  made  many  less  bricks  than  they  are  accus- 
tomed to.  The  result  will  be  that  stock  bricks 
aud  other  qualities  of  that  class  will  be  very 
scarce,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  price,, 
which  has  for  three  or  four  years  been  abnor- 
mally low,  being  advanced  considerably.  The 
heavy  rains  and  disastrous  floods  of  last  week- 
caused  great  havoc  in  some  districts,  particularly 
in  Essex,  whence  it  is  reported  that  8om& 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bricks  that  had  been 
partially  dried  in  the  hacks  have  been  washed, 
down,  thus  still  further  reducing  the  previously 
small  quantities  made. 

Society  of  Arts.— The  Society  offer  prizes, 
to  art-workmen  for  the  session  1888-89,  in. 
pottery,  stone-carving,  wrought  iron  work,  and 
goldsmiths’  and  silversmiths’  work.  All  articles- 
for  competition  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Society’s- 
house  on  or  before  Tuesday,  April  23rd,  1889- 
Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the- 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street» 
Adelphi. 
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The  Tower  Bridge. — The  following  is  a 
description  of  the  new  bridge  which  Ls  rising 
cast  of  the  City,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Corporation,  and  a comparison  of  it  with  London 
Bridge: — Total  length  of  bridge,  P-10  ft.;  total 
length  of  bridge  and  approaches,  2,GiO  ft. ; 
■opening  span,  width,  200  ft. ; opening  span, 
headway,  when  opened,  135  ft. ; opening  sjDan, 
headway,  when  shut,  20  ft.  G in. ; side  spans, 
widtli,  270  ft. ; side  spans,  headway,  from  20  ft. 
to  27  ft. ; width  between  parapets,  opening 
span,  50  ft. ; width  between  parapets,  side 
spans  and  approaches,  00  ft. ; steepest  gr.adient 
of  approaches,  1 in  10  (steepest  gradient  of 
approaches  of  London  Bridge,  1 in  7) ; depth 
of  foundations,  60  ft.  below  Trinity  high  water 
mark,  27  ft.  below  bed  of  river ; sectional 
area  of  waterway,  20,040  square  feet  (London 
Bridge,  19,300  square  feet);  depth  of  water  in 
opening  span  at  high  water,  33  ft.  G in. ; depth 
of  water  in  opening  span  at  low  water, 
13  ft.  G in.  Estimated  quantities  of  materials 
in  the  bridge  and  approaches ; — Bricks, 
31,000,000  ; concrete,  70,500  cubic  yards ; 
-cement,  19,500  tons;  granite  and  other  stone. 
235,000  cubic  feet ; iron  and  steel.  10,500  tons. 
IMachinery,  &c.t — Two  steam  pumping  engines 
for  hydraulic  machinery,  each  3G0-horse  power  ; 
■eight  large  hydraulic  engines  and  six  accumu- 
lators, four  hydraulic  lifts  in  towers  for  passen- 
.gers  ; size  of  each  leaf  of  opening  span,  50  ft. 
wide  by  100  ft.  long;  weight  of  each  leaf  of 
opening  span,  including  roadway  and  counter- 
balance weights,  700  tons ; estimated  cost, 
750,000^. — City  Press. 

Tlie  Birkbeck  Building  Society.  — The 
thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Birkbeck 
Building  Society  was  held  on  the  26th  ult.  at 
the  offices,  29  and  30,  Southampton-baildings, 
Chancery-lane.  The  report,  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  meeting,  deals  with  big  figures, 
for  it  states  that  the  receipts  during  the  year 
■ending  31st  March  last  amounted  to  9,394,559?., 
making  a total  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Society  of  upward.s  of  one  hundred  millions 
sterling  (109,698,081?.)-  The  deposits  during 
the  past  year  were  7,170,342?.,  and  the  sub- 
scriptions 182,989?.,  while  the  gross  profits 
amounted  to  177,155?.  It  is  stated  that  the 
surplus  funds  have  been  augmented  to  the  ex- 
tent of  377,256?.,  and  are  now  upwards  of  four 
millions  (4,051,899?.),  nearly  two  millions 
(1,830,133?.)  being  invested  in  British  Govern- 
ment and  Indian  and  Colonial  Securities.  In 
addition,  there  is  a balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers  of  341,846?.  The  balance  profit  in  ex- 
cess  of  liabilities  is  222,214?.  The  twelfth 
triennial  bonus  (amounting  to  23,713?.)has  been 
allotted  to  the  shareholders  during  the  year,  in 
addition  to  which  15,000?.  have  been  added  to 
the  permanent  Guarantee  Fund,  which  is  now 
stated  to  stand  at  125,000?.,  the  whole  being 
invested  in  Consols.  The  subscriptions  and 
deposits  withdrawable  on  demand  amount  to 
4,374,469?.  There  are  49,763  shareholders  and 
depositors. 

The  Proposed  New  Tooting  Railway. 

— The  proposal  (to  which  we  recently  referred) 
for  constructing  a line  of  railway  from  High- 
street,  Tooting,  to  the  Wimbledon  and  West 
End  section  of  the  London  and  South-Western 
line,  and  also  from  Tooting  to  the  London  and 
Brighton  line  at  Streatham,  is  being  actively 
agitated,  a large  and  influential  committee 
having  now  been  formed  in  support  of  the 
\indertaking.  Last  week  anumerou.sly-attended 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Summers  Town, 
through  which  the  proposed  line  will  pass,  and 
■where  there  will  be  a station,  was  held  in  the 
parish  school-room,  when  a very  strong  feeling 
was  expressed  in  favour  of  the  proposed  line 
being  carried  out.  Mr.  Grover,  C.E.,  the  engi- 
neer who  has  designed  the  line,  explained 
the  course  which  it  was  proposed  it  should 
take.  He  observed  that  at  present,  as 
regarded  railway  communication,  they  might 
almost  as  well  be  in  China ; but  should  the 
proposed  railway  be  carried  out.  Tooting 
would  be  placed  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  City  on  the  one  hand,  and 
w-ith  the  West  End  on.  the  other  hand.  He 
said  that  one  great  thing  in  their  favour  was 
that  the  line — about  three  miles  in  length— 
could  be  made  very  cheaply,  as  it  would  pass 
through  a district  where  there  were  very  few 
houses,  and  consequently  there  would  not  be 
any  large  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid, 
w’hilst  the  line  itself  could  be  made  at  an  un- 
u.<ually  small  cost.  It  was  stated  at  the  meet- 
ing that  neither  the  London  and  Brighton  nor 
the  London  and  South-Western  Company  in- 
tend to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  line. 


The  Bnglish  Iron  Trade. — Although  there 
has  been  a slight  relapse  in  the  pig-iron  trade, 
the  English  iron  market,  on  the  whole,  reinain.s 
firm,  with  a good  business  doing.  The  partial 
clieck  in  pig  metal  can  only  be  considered 
temporary,  a.s  the  shipments  still  keep  up  well, 
and  the  home  consumption  is  satisfactory. 
Prices  of  Scotch  pig  - iron  warrants  have 
fluctuated  round  39s.  cash,  whilst  Scotch 
makers’  iron  has  changed  but  little.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  North  of  England  pig 
was  about  3d.  per  ton  lower,  but  it  has  since 
recovered.  Lancashire  iron  is  well  maintained. 
Hematite  pig  is  nominally  held  at  43s.  6d.,  but 
little  business  has  been  at  full  rates.  Jlanu- 
factured  iron  is  firm  in  tone,  there  being  a 
steady  and  even  brisk  demand.  Tin-plates  show 
a rising  tendency,  and  makers  report  good 
orders.  The  steel  trade  is  in  a fairly  prosperous 
condition,  full  activity  being  maintained  at 
works.  The  demand  for  shipbuilding  material 
is  especially  well  sustained,  shipbuilders  being 
fairly  busy.  Engineers  continue  well  employed. 
— Iron. 

The  “ Alexander  Thomson  ’’  Memo- 
rial.— At  a meeting  of  the  trustees,  held  in  the 
Religious  Institution  Rooms,  Glasgow,  on  the 
1st  inst.,  Mr.  David  Thomson,  President  of 
the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  William  James  Anderson,  who  gained 
the  architectural  travelling  studentship  in  De- 
cember last,  submitted  the  sketches  which  he 
had  made  during  his  tour  in  Italy,  together 
with  a descriptive  memoir  in  manuscript.  The 
sketches,  sixty-four  in  number,  with  nine  sheets 
of  measured  drawings,  were  exhibited  on  the 
walls,  and  carefully  examined  by  the  trustees, 
who  expressed  themselves  extremely  gratified 
with  the  work,  as  evidence  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
diligence  and  industry  while  on  his  tour,  as 
well  a.s  of  his  skill  and  ability.  In  the 
National  Competition  at  South  Kensington  the 
silver  medal  has  just  been  awarded  for  the 
drawings  of  the  prizeman,  and  the  competitive 
drawings  of  two  of  the  other  candidates  for  the 
Alexander  Thomson  Studentship  have  also 
gained  prizes  at  South  Kensington. 

The  Registration  of  Plumbers. — At  the 
City  and  Guilds  Institute,  Finsbury,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  an  examination  was  held,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Plumbers'  Company,  for 
certificates  of  registration.  The  practical 
examination  included  various  branches  of  lead- 
work  and  the  theoretical  questions  relating  to 
the  subjects  of  plumbers’  materials,  house- 
fittings,  and  sanitation.  Plumbers  attended 
from  several  districts  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and 
Yorkshire.  The  examiners  were  Mr.  Chas. 
Hudson  (assistant-chairman  of  the  registration 
committee),  and  Messrs.  Clarke,  Gilbert,  Nurse, 
Webb,  and  Millis.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
those  attending  passed  the  full  examination, 
being  25  per  cent,  higher  than  the  result  of  last 
week’s  examination. 

New  Schools  at  Monton  Green,  near 
Manchester. — Building  operations  have  just 
been  commenced  for  the  new  schools  adjoining 
the  church  erected  here  some  years  since.  The 
schools  are  intended  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
Mrs.  Booth,  and  other  members  of  a family  who 
were  large  benefactors  to  the  church  and  neigh- 
bourhood. The  building  will  he  faced  with 
stone  parpoints  and  Darley-dale  ashlar,  and 
will  contain  large  school  and  class  rooms  on 
ground  floor,  with  meeting  room  64  by  32  ft.  on 
first  floor,  and  social  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
congregation.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Thos. 
Worthington  and  F.  G.  Elgood,  Manchester; 
and  Messrs.  Southern  & Sons  are  the  general 
contractors. 

The  London  and  County  Banking 
Company  (Limited).— The  half-yearly  report 
of  the  Directors  of  this  Bank  (which  will  be 
found  in  extenso  in  our  advertising  columns) 
states  that,  after  paying  interest  to  cusiomeis, 
and  all  charges,  making  provision  for  had  and 
doubtful  debts,  and  allowing  21,837?.  13s.  for 
rebate  on  bills  not  due,  the  net  profits  amount 
to  216,547?.  13s.  6d.  This  sum,  added  to 
22,134?.  7s.  8d,,  the  balance  brought  forward 
from  last  account,  produces  a total  of 
237,682?.  Is.  2d.  The  Directors  have  declared 
an  interim  dividend  for  the  half-year  of  10  per 
cent.,  which  will  absorb  200,000?. 

"Short”  Quantities.— Some  letters  on  this 
head  we  are  obliged  to  defer  to  next  week, 
when  we  may  also  have  some  further  comment 
to  make  on  the  questions  suggested  by  the 
recent  decision. 
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PRICES  CURRENT 

OF 

MATERIALS 

TIMBEK, 

£.  8 

. d 

£.  8 

d 

Greenheart,  B.G 

+ nt1 

6 10 

7 10 

0 

1 r.1. 

12  10 

Sequoia.  U.S foot  cube 

0 2 

0 3 

0 

Birch,  Canada 

•load 

2 15 

4 15 

0 

Fir,  Dantsie,  Ac 

2 0 

4 0 

0 

Oak  ,,  

2 0 

4 10 

0 

,,  yellow 

2 10 

0 

4 0 

0 

nath,  JJantsic fathom 

3 10 

6 0 

0 

Wainscot.  Odessa,  crown 

2 10 

3 0 

0 

Deals.  Finland.  2nd  and  lst...8td.l00 

8 0 

9 10 

0 

,,  4th  and  3rd 

6 10 

7 10 

0 

8t.  Petersburg,  Ist  yellow  , 

9 10 

0 

14  10 

0 

,,  2nd  ,, 

8 0 

0 

9 0 

0 

,,  white 

7 0 

10  0 

0 

White  Sea  

8 0 

0 

17  0 

0 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  

14  0 

23  0 

0 

,,  ,,  2nd 

9 0 

0 

16  0 

0 

7 0 

0 

9 10 

0 

,,  Spruce,  let  

8 0 

0 

9 10 

0 

.,  3rd  and  2nd 

6 0 

0 

7 10 

0 

New  Brunswick.  Ac 

6 0 

7 6 

0 

Flooring  Boards,  sq..  1 in.. 

pre- 

n 7 

0 6 

6 

Cedar,  Cuba 

0 0 

0 0 

4 

HI 

Australian  

0 0 

2t 

0 0 

31 

Mahogany,  Cuba  

0 0 

0 0 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average 

0 0 

41 

hi 

Mexican  ,, 

0 0 

4 

41 

Tobasco  ,, 

0 0 

-H 

0 0 

l>* 

Honduras 

0 0 

41 

0 0 

5* 

Rose,  Rio  

8 0 

0 

11  0 

0 

Box,  Turkey  

6 0 

0 

12  0 

0 

41 

0 0 

6 

METALS, 

Ibox — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. 

4 17 

6 

6 0 

0 

4 7 

6 

4 10 

■0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 

0 

7 0 

0 

COPPBB— 

British,  cake  and  ingot 

f /M. 

74  0 

0 

75  0 

0 

Sheets,  strong 

80  0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Chili,  bars  

81  10 

0 

0 0 

0 

Lead — 

Pig.  Spanish  

.ton 

13  0 

0 

13  2 

6 

English,  common  brands 

13  6 

0 

13  7 

6 

Speltee — 

Silesian,  special  

.ton 

16  6 

0 

16  7 

6 

Tiw— 

Australian  

89  15 

0 

0 0 

0 

Zisc — 

English  sheet 

•ton 

18  10 

0 

19  0 

0 

Ceylon  ...  

22  0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Palm.  Lagos  

20  0 

0 

20  10 

0 

Eapeseed,  English  pale  

25  10 

0 

0 0 

0 

,,  brown  

2-4  2 

6 

0 0 

0 

„ refined  

7 0 

0 

12  0 

0 

Tubpentinb — 

American,  in  casks 

1 6 

9 

1 7 

0 

Tae— 

Stockholm barrel 

0 15 

9 

0 0 

0 

Archangel  

0 9 

6 

0 0 

0 

TENDERS. 

[Commimications  for  insertion  nnder  this  heading  mast 
reach  na  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thurtday>.'\ 


ACTON. — For  shops  in  High-street,  Aeton,  W.,  for 
Mr.  .T.  Beauchamp.  Mr.  Edward  Monson,  Jnnr.,  archi- 


tect, Acton,  W. 

Edwards,  J.,  Ealing  £1,060  0 0 

Nye,  T.,  Ealing 3,939  0 0 

Penny  & Co.,  Euling  3,615  0 0 

Hooper,  G.,  Acton  3,653  0 0 

Lyford,  G.,  Shepherd’s  Bush* 3,450  0 0 


* Accepted. 


BEDFOED.  — For  works  at  The  Bedford  General 
Infirmary.  Messrs.  Usher  & Anthony,  Surveyors, 
Bedford 

Internal  Painting. 

.Tndge  A Ball £130  0 0 

SmaU  A Co 115  12  0 

Key  (accepted) 108  0 0 

[All  of  Bedford.] 

Wrought  Iron  Fence. 

Page  A Co £109  14  6 

Kilpin  A Bilison  106  15  0 

Bacchus  A Ison 85  0 0 

Baker  (accepted) 83  16  0 

[All  of  Bedford,] 


fencing,  Ac.,  at  the  ‘VVorkhonse,  Bishop’s-rond,  Bethnal- 
green,  for  the  Guardians  of  Bethnal-green.  Messrs.  A.  A 
C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  No 
quantities : — 

E.  Edwards £800  0 0 

Thomerson 790  0 0 

Edmunds  634  0 0 

P.  H.  Carder 623  0 0 

J.  Knight  697  17  0 

Barrett  A Power  675  0 0 

T.  Lye  490  0 0 

Stidder,  Davis,  A Co,,  50,  Sonthwark 
Bridge-road  (accepts)  '170  0 0 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Ad/vertiseinents  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

ating  

August  11th 

August  13th 

August  11th 
do. 

August  18th 
do. 

August  20th 
do. 

ew  Ward,  Sedgefleld  Asylum 

Durham  County  Lunatic 

imestoae  or  Asphaltic  Tar-Paring 

East  Ham  Local  Board 

W.  H.  Savage 

ii. 

epairs  to  Hoads,  Darlford 

ainting  and  other  Work,  Dartford 

dditional  Buildings,  S.E.  Ambulance  Station 

rectian  of  Wards  at  Workhouse 

sphaltic  Tar-Paving  

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
do. 
do. 

St.  Marylebono  Grdns. 

A.  A C,  Haraton 

do. 

T.  W.  Aldwinckle  .. 

H.  Saxon  Snell  A Son... 

ix. 

ix. 

aking-up  Ronds  

do. 

do. 

do. 

X. 

do. 

•Tames  A Mori'an 

'"do. 

• 

hurch  at  Tredegar,  Mon 

roil  Roof  for  arket  Ground  

Rev.  T.  Theophilus 

St.  Helen’s  Corporation 

August  22nd 
August  2Sth 
do. 

juud.stions,  General  Post-Office  North  

Com.  of  H.  M.  Works... 

hreo  Houses  for  Coastguard,  Cornwall 

Admiralty 

Manchester  Corporation 

do. 

ii. 

no 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sept.  15th 

Not  stated... 

ngineering  Work,  near  Dartford 

ix. 

i^orks.  Repairs,  and  Supply  of  Boilding 
Materials 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMEKTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

inior  Evamitier,  OlTice  of  Worlrs 

eputy-Assistant  Overseer  and  Valuer  

Brighton  Guardians  ... 

August  28th 

; ■ 

BLACKHEATH. — For  repairs  and  decorations  to  No.  17, 
lidbrook  Fark-rocul.  Mr.  Leonard  V.  Hant,  architect, 
5,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.  : — 

Couchman  & Co.,  Blacklieath  £281  0 0 

Ilodson  Bros.,  Lewisham 251  0 0 

8.  .1.  Jerrard,  Lewisham  193  0 0 

KennarJ,  Bros.,  Lewisham  (accepted)  158  0 0 

BEADWELL-ON-SEA  (Esses). — For  alterations  and 
dditions  to  fiirm-honse,  Bradwell-on-Sea,  Esses,  for  Mr. 
os.  Willes.  Mr.  Harold  O.  Jackson,  architect : — 

H.  BUhop,  Southminster  £120  0 0 

OHE3HUNT  (Herts). — For  making  alterations  and 
dditions  tn  residence,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  for  Mr.  John 
irawter.  Mr.  Harold  O.  Jackson,  architect: — 

J.  Bent! -y,  Waltham  Abbey  £1,740  0 0 

W.  Littlefield.  Enfield 1,127  0 0 

F.  Sanders,  Cheshunt 1,357  0 0 

CHESHUNT  (Herts), — For  new  conservatory,  lavato^, 
nd  other  works  at  residence,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  for  lir. 

J.  Galloway.  Mr.  Harold  0.  Jackson,  architect : — 
Crompton  & Fawkes,  Chelmsford  £330  0 0 


CROYDON. — For  alterations  to  No,  101,  North-end. 
Ir.  Alfred  Broad,  architect,  Croydon.  Quantities  sup- 
lied  by  the  architect ; — 

J.  O.  Richardson.  Peckham  (accepted)  £394  0 0 
[No  competition.] 

DULWICH. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Glenmore 
ouse,  Dnderhill-rosd,  Dulwich,  for  Dr.  Rand.  Mr.  H.  G. 
race,  architect: — 

Mitchell £560  0 0 

Whiteh-ad 425  0 0 

Waddington 362  0 0 

T.  Watson,  Dulwich  (accepted)  355  0 0 


EGHAM,— For  alterations  and  additions  to  “Engle- 
ipst,”  Englefield-greeu,  Egham.  Messrs.  Elworthy  & Son, 
'chitects,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea ; — 

G,  Gray,  Egham £732  0 0 

F.  Harrison,  Egham  617  6 0 

A.  Simpson  & Co.,  Egham  581  15  0 

Cades  Bros.,  Egham  619  10  0 

W.  Wat.son,  Ascot  496  0 0 

Hutt  A Satchwell,  Richmond* 487  10  0 

• Accepted. 

FULHAM. — For  the  erection  of  new  chapel.  Mr. 
iarlca  Bell,  architect ; — 

J.  Allen  A Sons,  Kilburn  (accepted) £3,330  0 0 

[No  competition.] 

HAMMERSMITH. — For  fitting  up  stabling  at  Messrs, 
wter,  Paterson,  A Co.’s  depot,  Qlenthorne-road,  under 
e snperinfcndeiice  of  Mr.  W.  Eve,  F.S.I.,  10,  Union- 
urt.  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. ; — 

Goilfrey  A Son £388  0 0 

J.  H.  Johnson 382  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons 375  o 0 

Harris  A Wardrop  367  o 0 

J.  Holland 338  0 0 

W.  M.  Dabbs  328  0 0 

F.  A H F.,  Higgs,  Station  Works, 

Loughboro  .junction  taccepted)  313  0 0 

HORNSEY.— For  machinery  for  sewage  treatment  at 
6 Board's  Sewage  Works,  Irish-corner,  for  the  Hornsey 
'Cal  Board.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  Engineer  and 
xveyor  : — 

H.  W.  WilkinsonACo., Dockhead,  S.E.  £391  0 0 
S.  H.  Johnson  A Co.,*  Stratford,  E. ...  167  0 0 

* Accepted. 

HORNSEY,  — For  disinfecting  apparatus  at  New 
ttage  Hospital.  Irish-corner,  for  the  Hornsey  Local 
ard.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  engineer  and  surveyor : — 
J.  W.  Lyon,  size  A,  178L;  sue  B, 

232?.  10s. ; size  C £373  0 0 

Leete,  Edwards,  A Norman 268  0 0 

Bradford 267  o 0 

Goddard,  Massey,  A Warner,  Notting- 

ham  (accepted) 200  0 0 

Crane 131  q 0 


HADLOW  DOWN  (Sussex).  — For  alterations  and 
^dittons  (allowing  for  old  materials)  at  Hndlow  Grange. 
Hadlow  Down,  Sussex.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  FeUowes  Prynne 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  Henry  Hale 
surveyor: — ^ 

Taylor  Bros.,  Hustings  £5,680  0 0 

A.  H.  White,  St.  Leonard's 6,365  0 0 

J.  Martin,  Eastbourne 6,300  0 0 

B.  Cruttonden,  St.  Leonard’s  6*042  0 0 

A.  Moon  A Son,  Rockerfield 4*835  0 0 

J.  A C.  Bon7er,  Norwood 4|590  0 0 

G.  Cheeseman,  Uckfield 1188  0 0 

Chiriwood  Bros.,  East  Grinatead 4|321  0 0 

Mark  Martin,  Eastbourne  (accepted)  1,200  0 0 

HIGHGATE.— For  alterntions  at  The  Cedars.  Highuate. 
road,  for  Mr.  D P.  Rodgers.  Mr.  Edward  Power,  archi. 
test,  16,  King  WiUiam-street,  E.C. : — 

£1,471  0 0 

i-  T 900  0 0 

F.J.  Coxhead  534  q q 

D.  oabey  A Son ygg  q q 

J.  Dover  f revised  and  reduced  tender 
accepted)...  350  q 0 

HIGH  WYCOMBE. — For  the  erection  of  new  residence 
Amersham  Hill,  for  Mr.  John  Parker,  F.S.A.  Mr! 
Arthur  Vernon,  High  Wycombe,  architect  — 

Bjw.toj-  £3^900  „ 3 

Stanley  G.  Bird  3^09  0 0 

3,081  0 0 

Woodbridge  2,990  0 0 

Gnst  3^600  0 0 

Claridge  A Bloxham  2 682  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co 21580  0 0 

Snell  & Co.  2,636  19  0 

rlint  A Muddeford  2 119  0 0 

w”?’?  i Vi-  U 0 

Webster  A Cannon  2 323  18  9 

Hunt 2 293  0 0 

Gibson  (accepted) !!!."!.’.'!  2, *240  15  0 

2,161  7 10 

* Including  Stabling  and  Walling. 

Slal/lirtff. 

Webster  A Cannon  £241  0 0 

Stanley  G.  Bird 239  0 0 

Silver  A Sons 234  0 0 

Claridge  A Bloxham  231  0 0 

Woodbridge  ,,  215  0 0 

™ 208  0 0 

Gibson  (accepted)  2O6  0 0 

Snell  A Co 291  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co 193  24  0 

Hunt  289  0 0 

Martin 280  16  6 

Flint  A Muddeford  279  0 0 

171  18  0 

TFallin^. 

f.tenW  G.  Bird  £333  0 0 

Silver  A Sons..  300  0 0 

, 350  0 0 

W oodbndge  * 345  q g 

Martin,  WeUs,  A Co,  ,3‘>7  « n 

Snell  A Co 326  1 0 

Claridge  A Bloxham 307  0 0 

Hunt  295  0 0 

286  19  0 

Webster  A Cannon 286  10  4 

Flinl  A Muddeford 279  0 0 

Martin 276  19  8 

Gibson  (accepted)  !]  247  13  0 


KENSINGTON.— For  sanitary  and  decorative  repairs 
at  53.  Earl’s  Gourt-square.  S.W.,  for  Mr.  Richard  Cham- 
berlain, M.P.  Messrs.  Morley  A Letts,  surveyors  185 
Earls  Court-road,  S.W.  •'  > * 

E.  K.  Wilson  £249  2 6 

H.  Smith  A Sons oij,  n « 

F. W.  Heath "i;!;;;"  2^  0 0 

Toten  A Sons,  Gloucester-road*  225  0 0 

Lavender  A Sons !!!!  2O8  0 0 

* Acceded, 


KENSINGTON. — For  sanitary  alterations  and  repairs 
at  6,  Warwick-road,  for|  the  Hon.  A.  M.  Forlies.  Messrs. 
Morley  A Letts,  surveyors,  185,  Earls’  Court-road,  S.W. 

Toten  A Suns,  Glouoesler-road* £125  0 0 

• Accepted. 


KILBURN. — For  fitting  up  stabling  at  Messrs.  Carter, 
Paterson,  A Co.'s  <^dt.  Dyne-road,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  W.  Eve,  F.S.I.,  10.  Union-court 

E.C.:—  ’ 

Godfrey  A Son £230  0 0 

Adamson  A Sous . 225  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop  220  0 0 

J.  H.  Johnson 2I6  0 0 

J.  Holland 2''0  0 0 

W.  M.  Dabbs  103  0 0 

F.  A H.  F.  Higgs,  (accepted)  ISi  0 0 

KILBURN.— For  completing  three  houses  in  Brondes- 
bury-villas,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William 

Eve,  F.S.I. , 10,  Union-court,  Oid  Broad-street,  E.C.  : 

Avis  A Son,  169,  Holydale-road,  Peck- 
ham  (accepted) £991  0 0 

LINCOLN, — For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  cottages,  fruit 
and  potato  stores,  and  foundations  of  weighbridM,  at  the 
Canwiek  Irrigation  Farm,  for  the  Corporation  oF  Lincoln 
from  plans,  specifications,  and  quantities  supplied  by  Mr! 
R.  A.  MacBrair,  City  Surveyor: — 

W.  Stothard,  Billinghay  £806  0 0 

J.  Greenham,  Branston 688  18  0 

Horton,  Holmes,  A Horton,  Lincoln ...  683  0 0 

J.  W.  Harrison,  Lincoln  559  g 0 

H.  S.  A W,  Close,  Lincoln  650  0 0 

J.  Croaby  A Sous,  Lincoln 635  0 0 

J.  Brooks,  Lincoln  623  0 0 

G.  Cowen,  Lincoln !..!  529  0 0 

J.  A H.  Woolhouse,  Lincoln ! 515  0 0 

W.  E^nolds,  Lincoln 439  0 0 

J.  B.  Harrison,  Lincoln  (accepted)  .!.  488  0 0 

LONDON. — For  new  baths  and  washhouses  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace-road,  S.W.,  for  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Baths  and  Washhouses  for  the  Parish  of  St.  George 
Hanover-square.  Mr.  F.  J.  Smith,  architect:-  * 


Gaisford 

Ramsey 

Kirk,  Knight,  A Co 

Shillitoe 

Boyce 

Chappell  

Nightingale  

H.  Young  A Co 

Krauss  

Holloway  Bros 

Gentry  

Kirk  A Randall  

Kynoeh 

J.  Holloway*  

Brass  A Sons  

Mowlem  A Co.f  

• Rejected  as  informal. 


..£31,041  0 0 
31,340  0 0 
....  30,575  0 0 
30,467  0 0 
29,728  0 0 
29,720  0 0 
29,381  0 0 
29,357  10  0 
29,026  11  0 
28,858  0 0 
28,590  0 0 
28,424  0 0 
28,385  0 0 
28,367  0 0 
23,313  0 0 
....  28,209  0 0 
t Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  painting  and  other  works  at  the  Work- 
house,  Bromley-by-Bow,  and  to  the  Union  Premises 
Stepney,  Ac.,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Stepney  Union! 
Messrs.  A.  A O.  Haraton,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall! 
street,  E.C.  No  quantities  :— 

Collyer  g g 

Hadlow  433  0 0 

409  0 0 

Barker 395  g g 

Stevenson  295  0 0 

A.  W.  Derby,  21,  Devon’s-road,  Bow*  279  0 0 

* Accepted.* 

LONDON.— For  gas-fittings  for  Mr.  Parish  at  “'T’''™ 
Wellington,”  Strand.  Mr.  W.  West,  architect  :— 


Steadman  . 

Winn  

Buckley  A Beach ! 

Heavens  A Co 

J.  Biggs,  Boro’-road  (accepted)'! 


,.£173  11  G 
..  169  19  8 
..  166  10  0 
..  160  10  0 
,.  151  10  0 


LONDON.— For  additions  to  hat  manufactory,  Bennett- 
street,  Blackfriars-road,  for  Mr.  Samuel  Cooksey  — 

G.  PhiUips £312  10  0 

G.  Newton 306  0 0 

W,  AH.  Castle 28.5  7 7 

T.  Simpson,*  105,  Borough,  8.E 275  0 0 

* Accepted. 


LONDON,— For  laying  down  new  carriageways  and 
York  stone  footways,  and  executing  other  works  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  tor  the  purpose  of  widening  Elm-street 
and  a part  of  Gray’s  Inn-road,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgotte,  engineer; — 

Deduction  for 
Total.  tramway, 

K'Jfty £1,800  £800 

Nowell  A Robson  4 091  805 

Biggs...  3!700  !!!!"  600 

Mowlem  A Co 3,490  720 

Griffiths  (accepted)  2,800  .'..!!!  760 

proposed  new  factory.  Pomeroy -street. 
Old  Kent-road.  Mr.  Edward  Power,  architect  16  Kine- 
William-street,  E.C.  : — » » 6 

F.  J.  Coxhead  £3,950  0 0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  The  Nng’a 
Head  public-house,  321,  Hackney-road,  N.E.,  for  Mr 
Charles  Deakiu.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Saville,  architect.  99* 
Strand,  W.C.  Quantities  supplied  1 — ’ 

G.  Colls  £2.200  0 0 

8.  GoodMI  2.170  0 0 

Drew  A Cadman  2 140  0 0 

Gould  A Brand 1*113  0 0 

WardALamble !.,.!!!!  1*125  0 0 

a.  Yardley  A Sons  !!  ]’ii5  g g 

W.  Oldrey  A Co i!2l4  0 0 

Spencer  A Co 2 075 


John  Walker .. 


Peictsrer’s  TFori. 

T.  Heath 171 

W.  Rogers  lyg 

Watts  A Co 248 

W.  Helling !.!!!!”!!  115 

F.  J.  Ruse ......  231 

Gatftier'a  Work, 

Vaughan  A Brdwn  ....  fi.q 

w.winn 56 

E.  Praguell 52  1 


930  0 0 
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LONDON.— For  decorative  and  sanitary  work  at  8, 
Brondesbury-road,  Kilbura,  N.W.  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph, 
architect.  17,  Basiucball-atreet,  E.C. : — 

G.Coi  £289  10  0 

A.  W.  Hammond 237  0 0 

J.  Allen  i Sons  320  0 0 

W.  M.  Dabbs  189  0 0 


LONDON.— For  repairs  at  premises,  211,  Hamostead- 
road,  N.W.,  for  The  West  9t.  Pancras  Liberal  and  Radical 
Clob  Company.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Saville,  architect,  6" 
Strand,  W.C. ^ ^ 

H.  Hendy £188  0 0 

C.  Cola  129  13  0 

J.  Tears  & Co 12S  0 0 

J.  Styles  li  Son 120  0 0 

T.  W.  Morris 85  0 0 

F.  P.  Treweeka 79  19  0 


WATFORD  (Harts)  .—For  new  stabling  at  the  Rose  nod 
Crown  Hotel,  for  Mr.  F.  Fisher.  Jrfr,  C.  P.  Ayres, 
Watford,  arthitect 

Andrew  s & Sons  £968  0 0 

G.  & J.  Waterman 916  0 0 

H.  M.  Dove  ....  898  0 0 

W.  B.  Neal  ...  891  0 0 

C,  Brightman  , 886  0 0 

T.  Turner  (Limited)  88-1  9 0 

Clifford  & Gough 875  0 0 

Judge  & Fames  (accepted)  863  17  0 

[All  of  Watford.] 

Office!,  Cloalc.lane— In  reference  to  the  announcement 
on  p.  94  of  the  last  number  of  the  Builder,  that  Mr.  T, 
Tayler  Smith  is  the  architect  of  the  new  block  of  offices 
in  Cloak-lane,  we  are  asked  to  state  that  Mr.  Bdward 
■ Power  is  joint  architect  with  Mr.  Smith  for  the  new 
building.  


TBRM8  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THB  BUTLSBB  “ li  enpplled  Diucrtrom  tbe  OSes  to  rMidasta 
In  any  part  of  th«  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IBs.  per  annim 
PKKrajD.  To  all  parta  of  Europe,  America,  Auatralia,  and  Kaw 
Zealand,  S6s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Ac.  aOs.  par 
annum.  Bemittancei  payable  to  DOUSLAfi  EOCEDEINIBB, 
Pnbliahat,  No.  M,  Oatherlne-itreet,  W.O. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  | FARLEIGH  DOWN. 

BOX  GROUND.  1 COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  ] STOKE  GROUND, 

THE  BATH  STONE  TIRUS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 


Town-hall,  Public  Market,  and 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Cheers,  architect. 


LUDLOW.— For  nc 
Com  Exchange,  Ludlo’ 

Twickenham  ; — 

Ed.  Gabbutt,  Liverpool  £7,157  0 

Wede,  Ludlow  6,989  0 

Wood  & Sons,  Worcester  6,943  0 

Jno.  Groves,  Shrewsbury  6,600  0 

D.  C.  Jones  k Co.,  Gloucester 6,582  0 

H.  Milward,  Leominster 6,674  0 

Jno.  Inwood,  Malvern  6,568  0 

Jno.  Williams,  Knighton  6,600  0 

Jno.  Gethin,  Shrewsbury  6,389  0 

Thos.  Foster,  Abergavenny  6,337  0 

Treasure  k Son,  Shrewsbu^ 6,288  0 

Shillitoe  & Son,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  6,229  0 

T.  Grosvenor,  Ludlow 6,200  0 

Edwards,  Leominster 6,180  0 

Jno.  Everal,  Malvern 6,112  0 

Horsman  & Co.,  Wolverhampton  ...  6,100  0 

Samuel  Warburton,  Manchester 6,000  3 

F.  Davies,  Shrewsbury  6,987  0 

J.  Jones  & Son,  Wolverhampton 6,750  0 

W.  Bowers  A Co.,  Hereford 6,637  0 

R.  Price,  Shrewsbury  (accepted 6,600  0 

LUTON.— For  new  business  premises,  Welliagton-street, 
Luton,  for  Mr.  E.  Deacon.  Mr.  W.  J.  Pearson,  archi- 
tect : — 

Wright  £1,176  0 0 

Dunliam  1.613  0 0 

Parkins  1,630  0 0 

Ford 1.625  0 0 

Neville  Bros 1,660  0 0 

Smart  1,543  0 0 

Pryor  (accepted)  1,460  0 0 

ORPINGTON  (Kent).— For  additions  and  repairs  to 
private  residences.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  1, 
Basinghall-street,  E.C.  :— 

C.  Hudson £386  0 0 

Somerford  k Son 342  0 0 

W.  Owen  337  0 0 

Lowe  320  0 o 

Johnson 269  0 0 

EUBHDEN.  — For  the  erection  of  new  bakery  at 
Eushden,  Northamptonshire,  for  Mr.  W.  Hipwell.  Messrs. 
Usher  k Anthony,  architects,  Bedford : — 

Harrison,  Bedford  £960  0 0 

White.  Bedford..  930  0 0 

Knight,  Rushden 910  0 0 

Henson,  Wellingborough  890  0 0 

Bays,  Rushden 890  0 0 

Brown,  Rushden  888  0 0 

Adnett  & Everard,  Rushden 840  0 0 

Sparrow,  Rushden  819  0 0 

Slinn,  Rushden 800  0 0 

Foskett,  Rushden  (accepted)  795  0 0 

STAINES. — For  alterations  and  repairs,  to  house, 
Gresham-road,  Staines,  for  Major  Lane.  Mr.  Fitt,  archi' 
tcct,  Staines 

Reavell,  Staines  £199  0 0 

Henley,  Penge 180  0 0 

Baker,  Staines  . 146  0 0 

Oadea  Bros.,  Egham  122  10  0 

Powell,  Staines  (accepted)  120  0 0 

STRATFORD.  — For  fitting  up  sUbling  at  Messrs. 
Carter,  Paterson,  & Co.'s  depot,  An^l-lane,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Wm.  Eve,  F.S.I.,  10,  Union- 
court,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C,  :— 

Godfrey  & Son £350  0 0 

Adamson  k Sons 327  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  320  0 0 

J.  H.  Johnson  319  0 0 

.T.  HoUand 297  0 0 

W.  M.  Dabbs  , 294  0 0 

F.  k H.  F.  Higgs  (accepted)  278  0 0 


Warminff,Amiei-!treet  Board  Schoolt. — Messrs.  William 
Jenkins  k Son.  of  Leamington,  write  to  say  that  their 
name  should  have  appeared  in  the  list  of  tenders  for  this 
work  which  appeared  on  p.  63  of  the  Builder  for  July  21. 
The  amount  of  their  tender  was  600i. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  198.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder  ” 
by  Friday  Morning’!  poit. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  B.  (thinks).— 0.  A.  (<ve  may  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject, 
and  will  keep  your  letter  in  view  ; but  we  cannot  regard  the  joint 
u any  Improvement  on  that  already  illustrated),— F.  W.— W.  B.  D. 
(thanks  : we  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  " Boreas  ').— “Engineer  " 
(too  late  for  this  week).— " In  a Fix"  (eboulU  have  enclosed  name 
and  address.  We  cannot  recommend  anything  for  colouring  the 
stone,  which  is  a very  barbarous  practice  ; and  we  'should  strongly 
recommend  your  client  to  let  it  alone,  and  leave  it  to  time,  which 
will  operate  much  gulcker  than  he  expecUI. 

Ail  statements  oi  facts,  Hats  of  tenuers,  Ae.,  most  be  aooompanled 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publlcatton 
We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  bMks  and  gtrlng 
addresses,  , , 

Note.- The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  conrse,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  refurn  re/ecitd  oommunioatUmi. 

Letters  or  communlcatlens  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Joumats,  are  NOT  DB8IRBD, 

all  oommunicatlona  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  ahonld 
be  addressed  to  THB  BDITOB  : ell  oommunlcations  relating  U 
advertisementi  and  other  ezcluitvely  bosineH  matter!  should 
addressed  to  THB  PUBLIEHER.  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUIiLISHl^  NOTICES. 

BeaUlered  Telegraphic  Addreu,"Ta-B  Boildbb,  Lowpoh.'* 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  LIV.  (Jan.  to  June. 

1888)  wee  given  as  a Supplement  with  July  U. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had.  gratis,  on  perioni 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbere  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  6d.  each  ; also 

READING  CASKS  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each. 

THE  FIFTY-FOURTH  VOLUME  of  ” The  Builder  " (bound),  price 
Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  wiU  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  Ss.  6d.  each. 


CHARGES  FUR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPEENTIOB8HIPB. 

TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4e.  U. 

Each  additional  Uns  (about  ten  words 9i.  8(1. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisemente.  also  for  special  Adver- 
tisement! on  front  page.  Oompetltlona.  Contract!,  Sales  by  Auction, 
4c  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publiiher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Line!  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ts.  Id. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oe.  Id. 

PREPAYMENT  IB  ABSOLUTELY  NBCBSSART. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sum!  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  lu  Reglitered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
et  tbe  Post-office,  Covent-gardeu.  W.O-  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIBR.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catberlne-street.  tV 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.ra.  on  THURSDAY,  and  for  tbe  Front  Page 

by  tbe  lame  Hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 

aPirPT  A T, —ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
Dribt.<iri.L/.  nr  ORDRIlfi  TO  DISCONTINUE  eame, 

■ -each  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNBS- 


>e  reepouslble  for  DBAWINQB,  TBSTI- 

, ,_e  Office  In  reply  to  Advertiiemen' 

commends  that  of  the  latter  OO  PTES  ONLY  should 


DAY 
The  Publisher 
MONIALS,  4c.  lei 

itrougly  ■"  

paRHOWH  Advertising  in  “TheBnllder.’' may  have  RspHss addressed 
to  ells  QJIcs.  46,  Catherlne-street.  Cevent  Garden.  W.O. 
fTteofokarot.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  H addressed 
envelopes  are  tent,  togethsr  with  enffloient  stamps  ' 
sever  the  postage 

AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  OIB- 
OULATION.  Is  issued  every  week. 


READING  CASES,! 


Now  ready. 

NINEPENCE  EACH. 

(carefully  packed),  U. 


SOULTINO  FREESTONE. 


THB  OHELTNCH 
8TONK. 

THE 

BBAMBLBDITCH 

STONE. 


. The  stone  from  these  qDsrriet 
I is  known  ns  the  “ Weather 
J Beds,”  end  is  of  > very 
j orystalline  netore,  end  nn- 
/ doabtedly  one  of  the  most 
^ durable  stones  in  England. 
r Is  of  the  same  crrstalline 
1 nature  as  the  Chelyncit  Scone, 
} bnt  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
C suitable  for  flnemoolded  work. 


Prices,  aud  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  fo» 
■working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  CO., 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  £Adtt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk, 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terracea.[ADVT, 


Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO., 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Aovr, 


SPRAGUE  & CO., 

PHOTOLITEOGRAPHERS, 

22,  Martin's-lane, 

Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adyt 

Oarside's  Noted  BedfordsMre  Coarse  and 
Pine  Silver  Sand.— Is  perfectly  free  from  impurity, 
and  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  marxet.  All  qualities  u 
stock,  for  every  purpose  required  in  the  building  trade,  foi 
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The  Neto  Edition  of  GioiU's  Encyclopcedia. 

T is  perhaps  an  in- 
dication of  the  en- 
cyclopedic nature 
of  architecture  it- 
self, as  a study  and 
aprofes3ion,andthe 
extent  and  variety 
of  subjects  which 
are  included  in  it, 
that  the  production 


of  a comprehensive  text-book  or  dictionary- 
of  architecture  has  been  from  time  to  time 
recognised  as  an  object  worth  devoting  the 
best  part  of  one’s  life  to,  and  has  actually 
■conferred  name  and  fame  on  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  had  no  claim  to  the  remem- 
brance of  posterity.  Vitruvius,  who  could 
obtain  (from  his  own  account)  no  practical 
success  in  his  own  day  as  an  architect,  has 
been  able  by  his  book,  which  is  a kind  of 
concentrated  encyclopiedia  of  the  art  as 
■practised  in  his  day,  to  keep  his  name  ali\e 
to  distant  generations,  while  those  of 
his  more  fortunate  compeers,  who  de- 
signed the  temples  and  forums  and  triumphiil 
arches  of  the  day,  are  utterly  lost.  Viollet- 
le-Duc,  now  that  his  remarkable  personality 
and  acquirements  are  no  longer  in  evidence 
before  his  generation,  will  live  chiefly  through 
his  ‘‘  Dictionnaire  ” ; and  Joseph  Gwult,  who 
may  he  fairly  called  the  English  Vitruvius, 
though  he  has  left  his  name  on  no  great 
building,  seems  bidding  fair  to  be  remembered, 
through  his  book,  longer  than,  those  who 
have. 

His  work  is  less  attractive  than  that  of 
Viollet-le-Buc,  especially  os  regards  the  illus- 
trations, which  in  the  eminent  Frenchman’ 
work  form  a series  of  splendid  sketches,  half 
historic,  half  imaginative,  of  Media3val  detail 
•of  all  kinds,  drawn  with  a spirit  and  realism 
which  is  a proof  how  completely  their  author 
had  entered  into  the  meaning  and  character 
■of  Mediaeval  work.  The  scope  of  his  “Hie- 
tionnaire,”  however,  is,  of  course,  very 
limited  as  compared  with  that  of  Gwilt’s 
for  while  the  Freuchmau  only  aimed 
resuscitating  [or  illustrating  the  architec- 
tural ideas  of  a certain  age  and  styli 
Gwilt  formed  the  more  ambitious  idea  of 
giving  the  groundwork  tor  a study  and 


knowledge  of  all  the  essentials  of  architec- 
rture,  outside  of  the  question  of  style  alto- 
gether. This  was  also  the  scheme  of  Vitru- 
vius, who  however,  besides  being  much  more 
concentrated  and  terse  in  literary  expression. 


was  hampered  by  a reverence  for  conventional 
rules  which  were  in  reality  merely  secondary 
conditions  of  architecture,  hut  which  he  mis- 
took for,  or  treated  as  if  they  were,  primary 
ones.  There  is  none  of  this  in  Gwilt.  Archi- 
tecture in  Ills  work  is  not  a question  of  liking 
or  imitating  this  or  that  style  : it  is  a matter  of 
scientific  building,  the  various  possible  expres- 
sions of  which  are  summed  up  and  illustrated 
more  or  less,  and  their  history  and  develop- 
ment sketched  out,  but  with  no  attempt  to 
recommend  one  more  than  another.  Nor  is 
there  any  appeal  to  the  eye  in  the  manner  of 
illustrating  and  getting  up  the  book,  in  the 
most  recent  any  more  than  in  former 
editions.  The  old  illustrations  iu  the 
historical  portion  of  the  hook,  the  small  engra- 
ings  of  various  ancient  buildings,  which 
are  still  retained  in  the  new  edition,  served 
explain  the  text,  but  nothing  more. 
The  book  has  always  been  eminently  a utili- 
tarian one.  A great  many  of  the  illustrations 
of  detail, — in  the  articles  on  the  orders,  for 
instance, — are  quite  adequate  and  suitable,  even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  day ; 
they  are  in  a different  manner  from  that  of 
contemporarv  architectural  illustration,  but 
they  are  not  less  carefully  executed.  Of  the 
small  woodcuts  in  the  “History”  portion, 
giving  views  of  various  aucieut  buildings,  the 
same  can  hardly  be  said;  some  of  them  are 
very  old-fashioned  and  meagre  to  modern 
eyes  ; yet  we  do  not  know  that  we  should  he 
prepared  to  recommend  their  removal  to  make 
way  for  more  modern  blocks.  They  have  an 
interest  as  part  of  the  old  hook,  and  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  a new  face  put  on  it. 

It  is  not  this  portion  of  Gwilt,  either,  that 
is  of  most  value  now.  Fergusson’s  much 
larger,  more  complete,  and  more  fully  illus- 
trated history  has  superseded  Gwilt  as  far  as 
the  historical  portion  is  concerned,  though  the 
latter  may  perhaps  be  credited  with  a judicial 
impartiality  which  is  not  by  any  means  so 
much  illustrated  in  Fergusson.  Gwilt  simply 
recapitulates  the  heads  of  architectural  his- 
tory, w'ith  little  either  of  recommendations  of 
his  favourite  styles  (if  he  had  any)  or  criti- 
cisms on  those  he  disapproved  of;  this  makes 
it  duller  reading,  no  doubt,  than  Fergusson, 
hut  this  attitude  is  much  more  suitable  to  the 
office  of  a historian,  who  is  not  called  \ipon 
to  be  either  a critic  or  a panegyrist.  The  value 


bearing  on  tlie  art  of  building.  It  is  hut 
twelve  years  since  the  last  edition  appeared, 
and  we  then  devoted  some  space  to  a recom- 
mendation of  the  merits  of  Gwilt ; hut  as  a 
new  generation  of  ynnng  architects  has  com- 
menced to  study  and  work  since  then,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  again  to  dra-w  attention  to  the 
value  of  the.  hook  to  students  of  architecture, 
apropos  of  the  appearance  of  a fresh  edition.* 
Gwilt  was  essentially  a scientific  architect, 
and  the  main  object  of  his  work  was  to  in- 
clude in  one  treatise  the  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  fit  the  archi- 
tect for  the  practical  exercise  of  his  calling, 
llegarding  the  mechanics  of  construction  as 
problems  to  be  unlocked  by  the  key  of  mathe- 
matics, his  original  treatise  commenced,  after 
the  liistorical  portion,  with  a section  on  algebra 
and  arithmetic;  a part  of  the  hook  ■which  has 
been  discarded  in  subsequent  editions,  we 
presume  as  being  a portion  of  general  or 
primary  education,  and  therefore  not  re- 
quired in  a book  of  special  education.  As 
the  w'ork  now  stands,  Book  II.,  on  “ The 
Theory  of  Architecture,”  commences  with 
practical  geometry,  followed  by  a chapter 
on  conic  sections,  and  then  proceeding 
to  the  main  principles  of  mechanics  and 
statics.  Following  upon  this  comes 
the  practical  application  of  geometrical 
science  and  mechanical  principles  to  the 
questions  of  the  stability  of  piers  and 
vaults.  In  regard  to  a considerable  portion 
of  the  discussion  on  the  equilibrium  of  arches, 
Gwilt  admits  that  he  was  indebted  to  Eonde- 
let’s  “Art  de  Batir,”  the  most  noteworthy 
general  treatise  on  building  construction  that 
has  been  written,  but  which  had  not  appeared 
iu  English  before  Gwilt  extracted  a great  deal 
of  the  substance  of  it,  nor  has  it  appeared  in 
any  direct  translation  yet.  “ Walls  and  piers,” 
and  “ beams  and  pillars  ” are  next  treated 
of,  and  in  this  portion  of  the  work  the  editor 
has  embodied  some  of  the  results  obtained  by 
experiments  since  the  date  of  the  oi’iginal 
publication ; and  in  the  present  new  edition  a 
short  section  on  steel  is  added,  especially  on  the 
form ofmildsteelnowsomuch inuse.  Aftertl  e 
consideration  of  the  mechanical  and  statical 
principles  of  combining  and  building  up 
materials,  comes  the  more  detailed  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  materials  themselves, 
commencing  with  “ Stone,”  embody  ing  a variety 


of  Gwilt,  however,  lies  in  the  immense  amount 
of  practical  knowledge  of  all  kinds  hearing 
on  building  which  is  included  within  his 
pages.  The  book  is  not  an  resthetic  treatise, 
but  a compendium  of  knowledge  and  science 


* An  Encyclopmdia  of  Arcliitecture,  Historical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.A. 
Illustrated  with  about  sorenteen  hundred  engTa^ings  on 
wood.  Hew  edition,  revised,  parts  re-written,  and  with 
additions  by  Wyatt  Papworth,  F.R.I.B.A.  London; 
LosgioanB,  Green,  & Co, ; 1888. 
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of  information  as  to  the  qualities  and  com- 
position of  various  stones,  -with  a verj-  useful 
list  of  the  most  prominent  building-  stones, 
■with  tables  of  their  composition,  colour, 
weight,  cost  (at  the  time  of  publication),  and 
important  buildings  in  -ndiicli  they  have  been 
used.  This  portion  of  the  book  is  mostly 
an  addition  to  the  original  Gwilt ; it  gives  a 
great  deal  of  information  -which  perliaps  has  not 
been  superseded,  or  at  least  contradicted,  but 
■whicli  is  derived  from  rather  old  authorities. 
For  -we  find  in  Mr.  Pnpworth’s  editing  of  G-wilt 
the  some  curious  tendency  -ndiich  -we  noticed 
in  his  editing  of  the  “ Dic'tionan,-  of  Architec- 
ture,” to  ignore  every  source  of  information 
later  than  about  t-wenty-five  years  ago.  It  is 
certainly  odd.  in  an  edition -with  theclute  “ 1888” 
on  tlie  title-page,  to  find  uearlv  all  the  later 
authorities  quoted  are  about  1860  or  .so.  That 
the  attempt  to  keep  information  of  this  kind 
up  to  date  has  not  been  verv  exacting  is 
evident  from  tlie  fact  that  paragraph  1671  (j, 
commencing  “ Argyleshire  has  only  -u-ithin 
the  last  fu'enty  years  been  opened  up  for 
granite.”  stands  the  same  in  the  editions 
of  1876  and  1888.  The  editor  might  have 
found  a good  deal  of  fresh  information  about 
pnnite  in  the  “Student’s  Column”  of  this 
jouniol  for  1886 ; but  that,  we  presume,  is  a 
quarter  of  a century  too  recent  for  him. 
One  of  the  most  odd  inaccuracies  in  the  book 
is  the  mis-quotation  of  the  celebrated  short 
sentence  which  closes  the  epitaph  on  Wren's 
tomb,  and  whicli,  in  the  editions  both  of  1876 
and  1888,  is  displayed  (in  the  historical  portion 
of  the  -work)  in  large  capital.s  across  the  page, 
as  “Si  quEcras  monumentum,  circumspice.” 
This  is  quite  wrong,  and  is,  moreover,  ver>' 
clumsy  Latin.  We  neglected  to  refer  to  the 
original  edition  of  Gwilt  on  tliis  liead,  and 
therefore  cannot  say  whether  it  is  Gwilt's 
mistake  or  Mr.  Papworth’s,  but  the  fact 
renniins  that  it  has  been  passed  by  the  latter 
in  at  least  t-wo  successive  edition.s.  It  surely 
might  have  been  worth  wliile  to  take  the  small 
trouble  of  a reference  to  the  monument  itself 
to  verify  so  significant  and  celebrated  a 
quotation.  We  give  the  sentence  once  again 
here,  ns  copied  from  the  monument  two  or 
three  days  ago  : — 

“si  monumentum  REQUiniR,  CinCUMSPICE,” 

and  now  we  hope  it  -^'ill  not  be  mis-Epioted 
again. 

The  sections  on  masonry  and  Joinerv,  which 
form  illustrated  treatises'  of  some  length  on 
these  subjects,  are  admirable,  and  contain  the 
pith  of  the  subjects;  the  illustration.s  are  very 
numerous  and  very  useful,  considering  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  small  space 
available  for  cuts.  We  observe  (here  is  some 
important  new  matter  added  in  regard  to  fire- 
proof construction,  with  some  additional 
illustration.s;  and  in  regard  to  this  subject 
and  to  marbles  tliere  are  references  to  recent 
papers  at  the  Institute  on  these  subjects.  Tlie 
Hoard  of  Works’  regulations  as  to  concrete 
are  also  added,  but  Ave  doubt  if  this  is  quite 
in  place  in  a general  work  on  nrc-liitecture, 
which  does  not  profess  to  take  into  consider- 
at  i(  in  tlie  customs  or  regiilat  ion.s  of  any  locality. 
Similarly,  in  the  model  forms  of  sjiecifieation 
given,  it  seems  to  us  (piite  out  of  place  to 
name  the  apparatus  and  materials  of  .special 
makers,  “Doultoii  closets”  and  “ Tylnr's 
boilers,”  &c. : that  is  not  what  a model 
specification  in  a hoolv  of  general  instruction 
is  intended  for.  We  observe  that  one  or  two 
of  the  names  are  the  same  now  as  in  the  1876 
edition:  another  indication  that  revi.sioii  to 
date  has  been  very  incomplete.  Considerable 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  specification 
department,  liOAvever,  wliich  is  modernised 
to  some  extent,  but  there  is  nothing  as  to 
specifying  for  electric  lighting,  which  is  an 
important  matter  uoav,  except  a mere  list 
of  how  many  knobs  are  to  be  fixed,  and 
in  what  rooms.  A short  chapter  lias, 
liowever,  been  added  else-ndiere  on  electric 
appliances.  Generally  speaking,  ive  do  not 
attach  much  value  to  model  specifications; 
they  appear  to  us  to  fumisli  an  opportunity 
to  unpractical  architects  to  go  through  a form 
of  specifying  without  properly  understanding 
"what  they  are  doing.  It  is  desirable,  of  course, 
for  a young  practitioner  to  know  the  usual 


technical  wiiv  of  putting  things,  so  as  not  to 
speak  to  the  builders  in  an  unknown  tongue  ; 
but  the  specification  chapter  in  the  new 
edition  does  not  exactly  gu'e  the  specification 
phraseology-,  it  is  rather  a statement  of  what 
he  ought  to  specify  than  bo'w  to  put  it.  And 
what  he  should  specify  should  be  the  out- 
come of  his  own  knowledge  and  his  own  in- 
tention as  to  what  his  building  is  to  be ; 
model  specifications  tend  rather,  as  far  as  they 
have  any  influence,  to  keep  things  in  a groove. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  since  1876 
to  the  chapter  on  A'eutilation  : that  on  -warm- 
ing seems  to  remain  as  it  -was.  Nothing  is 
said  in  it,  we  observe,  about  the  method  of 
heating  by  radiators  in  the  basement  warm- 
ing the  column  of  air  a.scending  to  the  rooms, 
a method  of  combining  warming  and  A’enti- 
Intion  Avliich  has  been  found  to  have  great 
advantages,  and  has  been  carried  out  very 
systematically'  in  some  recent  large  buildings. 

Under  the  title  “Practice  of  Architecture,” 
Gwilt  included  a good  deal  Avhich  some  per- 
sons in  the  present  day  Avonld  be  rather  dis- 
po.sed  to  call  “Theory  of  Architecture,”  and 
even  to  quarrel  with  under  that  name.  Under 
this  head  are  included,  for  instance,  considera- 
tions of  the  rules  whereby  the  proportion  of 
designs  may  be  adjusted,  concerning  the 
necessity  of  which  there  have  been  many 
differences  of  opinion.  A part  of  the  treatise 
■sA’liicli  is  occupied  Avith  this  subject  of  propor- 
tion is,  liowever,  of  great  interest,  as  it  deals 
partly  AA'ith  the  proportions  between  solids 
and  spaces,  and  it  is  Avell  worth  careful  atten- 
tion as  bringing  before  the  mind  of  the  archi- 
tect a great  deal  of  matter  for  thought  in 
regard  to  the  disposition  and  spacing  out  of 
tlie  parts  of  his  building. 

The  edition  of  “ GAvilt  ” published  in  1876 
contained  1,395  pages;  the  new  edition  con- 
tains 1,443  : of  course  there  is  a good  deal  in 
both  editions  AA'hich  Avas  not  in  the  original 
Gwilt.  It  is  a question  Avhether  it  AA'ould  not 
have  been  better  to  have  issued  it  in  tAvo 
volumes.  It  is  probably  kept  in  one  partly 
for  economy  and  partly,  perhaps,  for  prestige, 
as  it  always  lias  been  in  one  volume : but  the 
volume  has  noAV  become  incouveniently  bulky, 
and  Ave  should  advise  tho  issue  of  the  next 
edition  in  Iaa'o  A'olumes  : it  Avill  be  more  con- 
venient. It  is  also  a question  to  be  considered, 
Avhether  the  modernization  of  those  portions 
of  the  hook  Avliicb  deal  Avith  changeable  sub- 
jects should  not  be  carried  out  in  a more 
tliorough  way  than  at  present,  if  possible,  but 
rather  by  substitution  than  by  addition.  In 
matters  such  asAvanning  and  A'entihition,  for 
instance,  Avbere  neAv  methods  are  con.stantly 
coming  in,  it  is  not  worth  Avhile  to  Iceep  in 
type  recommendations  and  information  AA'hich 
are  now  out  of  date,  and  add  fresh  matter  to 
them  ; a process  Avhich  would  lead  to  a per- 
petual enlargement  of  the  hook,  and  also 
destroy  its  due  proportion  of  arrangement  and 
amount  of  matter.  In  future  editions  Avhat 
is  out  of  date  in  these  “ changeable  ” portions 
should  he  rigidly  excised,  and  the  requisite 
new  information  given. 

It  is  not  in  these  changeable  portions,  Loaa'- 
evor,  that  the  realvalueof  “tlAvilt”  lies.  The 
valuable  element  of  the  book  consists  in  the 
remarkable  extent  and  variety  of  information 
in  regard  to  the  permanent  scientific  basis  of 
architecture  Avliich  is  comprised  between  its 
tAA'o  boards,  and  in  the  painstaking  and 
thoughtful  Avav  in  which  the  Avhole  has  been 
planned  and  laid  out  by  its  original  author, 
who,  in  the  spirit  of  a true  architect,  built  up 
his  book  as  lie  miglit  have  designed  a building, 
on  a solid  basis  and  Avith  a compact  and  logical 
order  of  arrangement.*  A special  A'alue  of  the 
Avork  at  the  present  day  is  that  it  is  one  that 
tend.s  to  draAv  the  young  architect  from  that 
floAA'ery  and  sentimental  vieAV  of  hi.s  profes- 
sion which  is  too  common  at  present,  and 
lead  liim  to  regard  it  in  what  Ave  certainly 
think  the  more  true  and  more  serious  light, 
as  the  art  of  solid  and  scientific  construction, 
of  AA'hich  beautiful  detail  is  the  efilorescence, 
not  the  “final  cause.”  There  is  so  much  at 
the  present  day  of  drawing  and  sketching — 
sketching  of  neAv,  and  sketching  from  old, 

• Sep  G'vilt's  preface  to  the  original  edition,  in  which  he 
especially  draws  attention  to  bis  views  as  to  the  logical  and 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  whole, 


buildings — with  little  consideration  of  what 
ought  to  be  below  all  this,  that  there  is  some- 
thing wholesome  and  strengthening  in  the 
manner  in  Avhich  GAvilt  calls  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  essentials  of  architectural  con- 
struction:— “It  is  to  he  lamented  that,  among 
the  many  able  WTiters  on  Gothic  architecture,, 
details,  more  than  principles,  seem  to  have 
occupied  their  minds.  The  origin  of  the 
pointed  arch  seems  to  have  entirely  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  a large  proportioni 
of  them,  whilst  others  have  been  mainly 
content  Avith  discussions  on  the  pecnliaritiee 
of  style  at  the  different  periods,  and  watching 
with  anxiety  the  periods  of  transition  from 
one  to  another.  Foliage,  mouldings,  and  the 
like  have  had  charms  for  others:  all, however, 
liaA'e  neglected  to  bestow  a thought  upon  the 
grand  system  of  equilibrium  by  which  such 
stupendous  edifices  were  poised,  and  out  of 
Avhicli  system  a key  is  to  he  extracted  to  the 
detail  that  enters  into  them.”  There  speak.s 
the  true  and  born  architect : and  we  recom- 
mend to  the  yoimg  and  enthusiastic  sketcher 
of  the  day  to  purchase  his  Gaa'IL  as  a book 
that  no  architect’s  library  can  be  without,  and 
tlip  original  portions  of  which  are  a mine  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  scientific  an^ 
practical  basis  of  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture. 


A AVORD  MORE  ON  THE  QUANTITIES 
QUESTION. 

|E  print  in  another  column  three- 

I letters  on  the  subject  of  the- 

I questions  recently  suggested  iui 

J the  case  of  Priestley  & Gurney  v. 
Stone,  in  regard  to  w'hich  another  Avord  or 
tAvo  may  perliaps  usefully  be  said. 

Two  of  these  letters  are  from  legal  corre- 
spondents, and  they  afford  a curious  example 
of  tlie  difficulty  of  getting  the  legal  mind  tO' 
understand  that  there  is  any  other  possiUe- 
view  as  to  AA'hat  is  fair  and  reasonalile 
between  one  man  and  another  except  that 
afforded  by  the  coin-eutional  standard  of  the 
laAv.  Our  correspondent,  “ A Barrister,” 
appears  to  have  mistaken  the  bearing  of  oar 
previous  article  (August  4)  throughout.  We 
AA'ere  not  arguing  as  to  AA'hat  was  the  laAv,  which 
is  not  our  business,  but  as  to  Avbiit  is  reason- 
able and  fair  tOAvards  all  parties ; and  wequote^ 
the  judgment  of  one  or  two  “ capable  text- 
writers  on  architecture,”  as  our  correspondent 
phrases  it,  to  show,  not  what  is  the  laiv, 
Avhich  is  not  the  point,  but  Avhat  is  the  con- 
viction of  men  of  experience  a.s  to  the  true 
position  and  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
quuntitv  surveyor  towards  both  tlie  building- 
OAvner  and  tlie  builder;  that  inaccuracy  in  hie 
(quantities  must  cause  injury  and  loss  to  one- 
or  the  other,  according  as  the  inaccuracy  is  in 
the  direction  of  fulness  or  of  deficiency;  and 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  surveyor  is, 
according  to  present  practice,  in  this  positioii 
between  the  two.  he  is  morally  and  logically 
lable  to  both  of  them.  That  be  is  not  legally 
liable  is  a mere  question  of  legal  mechanism, 
not  of  abstract  right. 

The  persuasion  of  both  our  legal  corre- 
spondents— Mr.  Spokes  and  “A  Barrister” — 
that  the  quantities  do  not  constitute  any 
undertaking-  that  they  are  correct,  and  the 
reasons  given  for  this  by  “A  Barrister,”  pre- 
ci.'elv  illustrate  our  previous  argument,  that 
the  lawyers  do  not  tinderstand  AA’hat  quanti- 
ties tnean,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  refer 
di.'putes  of  that  kind  to  a professional  arbi- 
trator Avlio  does  knoAv  AA'hat  they  mean.  “A 
Barrister”  compares  the  case  of  the  quantity 
survevor  to  that  of  a physician  AA'ho 
“ does  not  guarantee  that  his  prescription 
is  absolutely  right,  but  only  represents 
that  he  has  brought  care  and  skill  to 
the  work.”  “ A Barri,ster”  could  hardly  have 
given  a more  unfortunate  illustration  of  the 
los'ic  of  the  law.  Tliere  is  absolutely  no 
paritA'  of  reasoning  whatever  betAveen  the  two 
cases.  The  prescription  of  a physician  is  the 
result  of  a skilled  opinion  as  to  what  is  best 
for  the  cure  of  a particular  ailment,  but  an 
opinion  AA'hich  is  open  to  argument  and  dis- 
cussion, and  as  to  w'bich  a dozen  physicians 
may  each  reasonably  hold  and  maintain  bis- 
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ai  separate  opinion.  A bill  of  quantities 
a statement,  based  on  measurement  and 
Iciilation,  of  the  quantity  of  materials 
■ntained  in  certain  work.  To  give  a 
mple  instance,  there  is  a comice,  we  will 
ly,  of  a certain  depth  and  section  sliown 
)und  the  building  on  tlie  architect’s  eleva- 
ons.  It  is  measured  by  the  surveyor  and 
ated  to  contain  1:27  “feet  nm”  and  ten 
itres.  That  statement  is  right  or  it  is  WTong. 
here  is  no  room  for  argument  or  difference 
opinion  in  the  matter.  Quantities  mean 
curacy ; that  is  what  they  are  for.  An 
iperienced  builder  can  give  a pretty  fair 
mp  estimate  from  a study  of  the  drawings 
id  specification.  Accuracy  of  estimating 
quires,  however,  measurement  and  a tabu- 
ted  statement  of  the  results  of  measurement, 
hich  is  called  a bill  of  quantities,  and  the 
'Bcial  object  of  which  is  accuracy  in  facts 
id  figures.  If  the  quantities  are  not  accu- 
•te  tliey  are  not  “ quantities.”  The  real 
lalogy  would  be  not  between  the  qiiautity- 
ker  and  the  physician,  but  between  the 
lantity-taker  and  the  chemist.  Would  “A 
arrister  ” argue  that  the  chemist  who  makes 
) the  physician’s  prescription  makes  no 
presentation  that  it  really  contains  the 
inntities  and  proportions  of  drugs  specified  ? 
That  the  legal  and  the  actual  conditions  are 
compatible  we  have  already  implied.  The 
'iticisms  of  “A  Barrister”  are  purely  nega- 
ve,  and  suggest  nothing  towards  improve- 
ent  in  the  future.  Our  other  two  corre- 
jondents  make  definite  suggestions.  Mr. 
pokes  suggests  a declaration  on  the  part  of 
le  quantity  surveyor  that  the  quantities  are 
icurate,  and  an  agreement  to  make  good 
sficiencies.  The  guarantee  is,  in  our  opinion, 
nnecessary  verbiage,  and  the  agreement  to 
lake  good  deficiencies  is  too  like  making  an 
ivitation  to  the  contractor  to  find  acase  against 
le  surveyor.  Another  suggestion  is  that 
•hich  we  have  had  made  in  a privateletterfrom 
lother  lawyer  ; “ Is  it  not  possible  to  insert 
I a contract  between  the  owner  and  builder 
lat,  in  the  event  of  any  serious  error  in  the 
iiantities,  compensation  shall  be  allowed  on 
ther  side  ? ” This,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is 
itting  the  surveyor  go  free,  and  exonerating 
im  from  the  consequences  of  his  errors.  Mr. 
pokes  further  suggests  the  plan  of  making 
le  quantities  a part  of  the  contract,  as  is,  in 
ict,  often  done.  Mr.  Ilumphris  joins  with 
3 in  recommending  arbitration  in  case  of 
ispute,  calling  attention  also  to  the  great 
nportance  of  accuracy  and  clearness  in  the 
rchitect’s  plans  and  specifications  in  the  first 
istance,  in  which  we  entirely  agree  with 
im  ; and  he  adds  a suggestion  that  the  con- 
•actor  should  be  required,  before  tendering,  to 
itisfy  himself  ns  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
uautities,  “ and  certify  accordingly.”  The 
?ply  of  the  contractor  would  probably  be 
lat  he  has  not  time,  and  that  the  quantities 
re  prepared  on  the  part  of  the  building 
wner  to  save  the  time  which  would  other- 
use  be  occupied  by  the  builders  each  taking 
lit  their  own  quantities,  and  that  a rule  re- 
uiring  him  to  test  them  and  certify  -would  be 
logical  and  imfair  to  him. 

There  are  objections  to  all  the  courses  pro- 
osed,  except  that  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
rofessioual  arbitration.  All  are  more  or  less 
logical,  because  all  ignore  the  real  meaning 
nd  origin  of  quantity-taking.  We  have 
Iways  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  prominence 
ito  which  of  late  years  this  bogey  of  g^uanli- 
es  has  been  brought,  that  the  quantities  are 
1 reality  the  business  of  the  contractor,  and 
f him  alone.  The  building-owner  wants  a 
uilding  according  to  his  ideas  and  the  plans 
’•hich  he  has  approved,  and  wishes  to  know 
ae cost  beforehand;  how  many  cubic  feet  of 
lis  or  that  material  go  to  it  is  nothing  to 
ira.  The  architect  wants  his  design  properly 
rrried  out ; the  exact  quantity  of  material  it 
icludes  is  nothing  to  him  either;  he  makes 
is  design  independent  of  any  such  coii- 
deration.  To  the  contractor  alone  it  is 
f consequence  to  know  the  precise  amount 
f material  required,  because  he  has  to 
ilculate  the  cost,  so  as  to  leave  himself  a 
rofit.  Let  the  builders,  then,  who  are  invited 
) estimate,  themselves  select  and  commission 
quantity  surveyor,  and  pay  him  in  any  way 


agreed  upon  among  themselves ; leaving  only 
the  proviso  that  a copy  of  the  quantities  be 
supplied  to  the  architect,  so  that  he,  on  behalf 
of  his  client,  may  keep  an  eye  on  the  whole 
procedure.  If  it  be  said  that  this  will  lead  to 
collusion  among  the  builders  tendering,  the 
answer  is  that  if  they  are  respectable  it  will 
not ; and  if  they  are  not  respectable  they  had 
better  not  be  employed.  That  -we  belie^'e  to 
be  the  true  common  sense  of  the  matter.  It 
is  very  much  opposed  to  recent  practice,  but 
it  is  the  only  way  of  putting  the  saddle  on 
the  right  horse.  It  is  the  builder  who  wants 
the  quantities ; neither  the  building  owner 
nor  the  architect  want  them  ; let  the  builder 
order  them. 


NOTES. 

IE  Institute  of  Architects  have 
issued  a useful  paper  of  “ Hints 
to  workmen  engaged  on  the 
repair  aud  restoration  of  ancient 
buildings.’’  The  main  object  of  these  hints 
appears  to  be  that  they  should  operate  as 
cautions  to  the  workmen  when  working  in 
the  absence  of  the  architect  who  has  the  res- 
toration in  hand.  The  hints  are  directed 
towards  impre.ssing  on  the  workman  the 
real  object  of  his  work  on  ancient  buildings, 
— that  it  is  to  preserve  and  bring  to  light  the 
old  work,  not  to  substitute  new.  The  remarks 
are  all  in  the  direction  of  conservatism,  but 
are  expressed  with  moderation,  and  not  with 
the  exaggerated  solemnity  of  tone  which  we 
find  in  some  other  circulars  on  the  subject  of 
restoration;  and  they  are  probably  on  this 
account  the  more  likely  to  command  the 
attention  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 


WE  have  just  received  from  the  Office  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  the 
Superintending  Architect’s  thirty  - second 
annual  report  on  the  ^lonthly  iletums  of 
District  Surveyors,  with  abstract  of  fees 
received  during  the  year  1887.  From  this 
report  we  learn  that  the  total  of  the  gross 
fees  received  during  last  year  was  41,183/. 
Is.  9d.,  in  respect  of  25,342  works,  of  which 
number  more  than  three-fourths  were  com- 


pleted within  the  year.  There  are  at 
pre.sent  72  districts.  The  gross  fees  re- 
ceived in  47  districts  varied  from  23/. 
to  571/.  (in  one  of  these  districts  the 
receipts  did  not  amount  to  100/.) ; in  five 
districts  the  receipts  were  less  than  200/. 
each:  in  five,  less  than  300/.  each ; in  eight, 
less  than  400/.  each  ; in  fifteen,  less  than  500/. 
each;  and  in  thirteen,  less  than  600/.  each. 
In  t-wenty-five  districts  the  receipts  ranged 
from  603/.  to  1,455/.  The  expenses  of  the 
district  offices  amounted  to  10,083/.  15s.  5d., 
and  the  sums  abated  or  lost  reached  a total  of 
3,108/.  Os.  3d.  As  -will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing figures,  last  year’s  returns  show  an  in- 
crease over  the  last  two  years  in  the  number 
of  TN'orks,  although  the  figure.s  do  not  come 
up  to  those  for  the  years  1880,  ’81,  '82,  ’83,  or 


’84 

Year. 

irouii. 

Fees  received. 

1856 

14.654 

£19,904  14  11 

1857 

15  330 

20,969  11  4 

1858 

15,500 

21.732  11  2 

1859 

15,5.58 

22,385  9 2 

1860 

15  030 

22,791  2 3 

1861 

14,008 

21,583  2 8 

1862 

15  707 

25,315  2 3 

1863 

17,954 

29,440  0 0 

1864 

18,984 

31,803  5 2 

1865 

19,251 

32,972  5 9 

1866 

20,196 

34,9S9  11  4 

1867 

21,303 

36,674  6 0 

1868 

21,915 

37,790  13  5 

1869 

19,947 

33,246  19  6 

1870 

18,899 

30,003  2 4 

1871 

18,948 

29,099  0 6 

1872 

18,298 

28,502  10  6 

1873 

17,354 

28,033  8 2 

1874 

19,950 

30,322  0 2 

1875 

20,283 

32,728  15  10 

1876 

21,910 

36,633  16  5 

1877 

24,288 

40,349  8 6 

1878 

24,529 

42,043  9 0 

1879 

27.271 

46,147  0 11 

1880 

29,249 

49,796  10  11 

1381 

29,275 

5083  11  10 

1882 

28,519 

50,231  5 6 

1883 

26,479 

46,441  19  10 

1884 

26,363 

46,792  11  6 

1885 

23,982 

41,398  4 2 

1886 

24,541 

41,041  0 3 

1887 

25,342 

41,183  1 9 

How  far  this  increase  is  to  be  taken  as  indi- 
cative of  increased  activity  in  the  building 
trade  it  is  not  easy  to  say  -without  knowing 
the  nature  of  the  works  enumerated.  The 
“additions,  alterations,”  &c.,  in  some  districts 
bear  a large  proportion  to  the  number  of  new 
buildings,  and,  while  many  of  them  were  no 
doubt  comparatively  trivial,  others  were 
doubtless  of  greater  extent  in  magnitude 
and  cost  than  some  of  the  “ new 
buildings.”  The  smallest  net  revenue  de- 
rived by  a District  Surveyor  from  his  office 
was  in  the  di.strict  of  the  detached  portion  of 
C'lerkenwell,  near  Muswell-hill ; the  net 
amount  received  here  was  21/.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  the  largest  amount  of 
net  revenue  received  by  a District  Surveyor 
was  in  the  district  of  Clapham  and  South 
Battersea,  where  the  net  amount  received 
was  1,250/.  8s.  4d. 


The  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical 
Engineering,  of  the  progress  of  which 
our  readers  have  been  informed  from  time  to 
time  by  reports  which  have  appeared  in  our 
columns,  is  an  institution  eminently  deserving 
its  name  and  the  success  which  it  has  achieved. 
We  report  in  another  column  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  on  Saturday  last  in  connexion- 
with  the  close  of  the  Summer  term,  when  Mr. 
A.  T.  Walmisley,  President  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers,  occupied  the  chair,  and  presented 
the  prizes  to  the  successful  students.  From 
an  inspection  of  the  work  done  by  the  students 
we  cun  heartily  endorse  the  encomiums  passed 
upon  it  by  the  Chairman  and  by  other  speakers 
at  the  meeting.  A pleasmg  feature  of  this 
gathering  was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
students  (past  and  present)  of  the  School 
greeted  the  Principal  and  the  teachers  of 
departments,  which  was  only  excelled  by  the 
generous  applause  ^iven  by  the  students  at 
large  to  the  prize--winuers.  These  and  other 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  a genuine  cama- 
raderie speak  well  for  all  concerned.  The 
school  occupies  four  or  five  of  the  lowermost 
floors  of  the  South  Tower,  -which,  although 
light  and  airy,  are  in  some  respects  very  in- 
convenient for  work  and  study.  The  hope 
was  fervently  expressed  that  at  no  distant 
date  the  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  will 
be  able  to  give  effect  to  what  we  understand 
to  be  a long-cherished  desire  on  their  part. — 
viz.,  to  provide  better  and  more  suitable 
quarters  for  this  important  School  of  Engi- 
neering. But,  judging  from  the  remarks 
addressed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  to  the  shareholders,  a few 
days  ago,  the  “ good  time  coming  ” for  the 
Company,  as  well  os  for  the  School,  is  not 
likely  to  arrive  until  the  competing  exhibitions 
of  Kensington  and  Bromptoii  have  ceased  from 
troubling. 


ON  February  26th,  1887,  -w'e  adverted  to 
the  sale  of  the  .Tervaulx  Abbey  estate, 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  We  now' 
hear  that  by  direction  of  the  late  .Tames, 
seventh  and  last  Earl  of  Cardigan’s  trustees, 
w'ho  are  lords  of  the  manor,  the  beautiful 
ruins  of  Kirkstall  vvill  soon  be  put  up  for 
sale  at  auction.  The  abbey  had  its  origin  in. 
the  establishment,  tenvp.  Stephen,  by  Ilenr)’ 
de  Lacey  of  a band  of  Cistercian  monks  from 
Fountains,  at  Banioldswick  (1147).  After 
four  or  five  years’  uncomfortable  sojourn, 
there,  the  monks  prayed  that  they  might  be 
allow'ed  to  remove  to  a more  likely  spot  in, 
Airedale,  in  the  West  Riding,  and  distant 
about  three  miles  and  a quarter  from  Leeds. 
This  was  obtained  for  them  by  William  de 
Poitou,  and  there,  on  the  river's  left  bank, 
they  began,  in  1152,  to  build  their  now 
famous  abbey  of  Kirkstall,*  w'hicli  they 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  As 
originally  designed,  the  central  to-wer  did  not 
rise  to  any  great  height  above  the  high- 
pitched  roof.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century  a belfry  was  added  to  the  tower, 
and  other  alterations  were  subsequently 
made.  The  belfry  and  part  of  the  tow'er  fell 
to  the  ground  one  night  in  1779  ; an  accident 

* Probahly  the  abbey  gave  the  name  to  the  site,  Kirk- 
atttll  being  apparently  “ Kirches-tbal,"  i.e..,  church  valley  : 
one  of  the  many  traces  of  the  German  form  of  a word  ia 
old  English. 
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tliat  lias  contributed  no  little  to  the 
“picturesque"  aspect  of  the  ruins,  which 
have  suffered  from  time  to  time  at  the  hands 
of  depredators  and  marauders.  Hard  by  is 
Kirkstall  Forge,  whose  ironworks  are  reputed 
to  reckon  amongst  the  most  ancient  in 
England.  On  the  Dissolution,  the  site  of  the 
abbey  was  granted  by  Kings  Henry  VIII,  and 
Edward  VI.  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his 
heirs ; its  then  revenues  are  computed,  by 
Speed,  to  have  been  worth  £512.  13s.  4d.  a 
year ; Dugdale’s  assessment  is  less,  being 
£329.  2s.  lid. 

The  somewhat  bald  north  elevation  of  the 
Edinburgh  University,  which  ffriginally 
fronted  a narrow  lane,  and  which  is  now 
fully  exposed  to  view  by  the  opening  up  of 
Chambers-street,  is  to  receive  some  improve- 
ments so  as  to  bring  it  more  into  harmony 
with  the  other  three  facades  than  at  present. 
There  are  four  bays  which  slightly  project, 
and  three  of  them  are  to  be  re-dressed,  and  the 
joints  and  beds  of  the  stones  of  the  first-floor 
over  the  basement  are  to  be  rusticated  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  easteniinost  of  the  four. 
The  ornamental  string-course,  which  is  only 
returned  over  the  easternmost  bay,  is  to 
be  continued  along  the  wdiole  line ; and 
the  iron  railing  and  parapet  at  the  front 
elevation  are  to  be  removed.  The  latter 
operation  will,  it  is  believed,  not  only  give 
additional  breadth  to  the  footway  of  South 
Bridge-street,  but  add  to  the  dignity  of  the 
elevation.  Mr.  Hutcheson’s  bronze  statue  of 
“ Aspiring  Youth,”  which  is  to  surmount  the 
lantern  of  the  dome,  is  at  present  on  view  in 
the  quadrangle,  and  preparations  are  in 
progress  for  placing  it  in  situ,.  While  speak- 
ing of  Edinburgh,  we  may  mention  that  the 
buildings  for  the  Technical  College  are  com- 
pleted so  far  as  regards  the  exterior,  thus 
completing  the  range  of  Chambers-street.  The 
statue  of  Dr.  Chambers,  wdiich  is  to  occupy  a 
site  bet  ween  the  Technical  College  and  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  has  been  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Birnie  Ithind,  sculptor. 


The  last  issue,  vol.  ii.,  Puntata  iii.,  of  the 
“ Museo  Italiauo  di  Antichita  Classica,” 
which  i.s  published  at  irregular  intervals 
under  the  Editorship  of  Professor  Comparetti, 
appears  in  enlarged  form.  The  text  is  accom- 
panied for  the  first  time  by  an  atlas  of  twelve 
phototype  plates.  The  whole  number  is 
devoted  to  the  full  publication  and  discussion 
of  the  discoveries  recently  made  in  the  ancient 
grotto  of  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  and  it 
forma,  assuredly,  a very  important  chapter 
in  the  history  of  Phenician  art.  Undoubt- 
edly the  most  remarkable  objects  among  the 
discoveries  are  the  series  of  votive  shields 
adorned  with  various  mythological  and 
decorative  subjects, — e.g.,  a figure  of  Melitart 
in  the  " animal  taming  ” scheme,  and  Astarte 
Anaitis  with  lions  and  sphinxes.  Sometimes 
it  ia  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
subjects  are  mythological  or  merely  decora- 
tive, as  in  the  case  of  the  “ Bird  shield  ” 
(scudo  dall’  uccello),  where  the  huge  figure 
of  a bird  is  surrounded  by  smaller  lions 
and  sphinxes.  Some  interesting  specimens 
of  the  familiar  Phenician  bowls  have  also 
come  to  light.  On  one  fragment  is  de- 
picted a scene  of  worship, — probably  of  the 
Oriental  Aphrodite,  Astarte-Anaitis.  A chorous 
of  women  dancing  with  linked  hands  are  pre- 
ceded by  two  women-figures  bearing  offerings 
of  fish  and  birds.  We  can  only  further  notice 
a very  curious  and  early  bronze  representa- 
tion, — no  doubt,  votive, — of  a ship;  in  the 
prow  is  set  up  a rude  xoanon, — no  doubt,  of 
the  god  and  goddess  who  directed  the  voyage. 
Near  it  stands  the  helmsman.  To  those  who 
see  in  Crete  the  home  of  the  earliest 
autochthonic  art,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  a dis- 
appointment that  nearly  aU  the  objects  found 
in  this  seat  of  early  Zeus  worship  bear  un- 
mistakable traces  of  Oriental  influence ; the 
art  i.s  Phenician,  and  of  the  Assyrio-,  not  the 
Eg>q)to-Phenician,  kind.  All  arch£eolo|jist6 
alike  will  regret  that  among  aU  the  curious, 
and  in  some  respects  unique,  monuments  here 
published,  not  one  is  inscribed.  Almost  the 
whole  collection  remains  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Syllogos  at  Crete. 


^PHE  Bulletin  de  Correspundance  llellenique 
-L  (May-November,  1888,)  contains  two 
papers  of  general  interest.  In  the  first,  M. 
Lechat  gives  a full  account  of  the  recent 
excavations  at  the  Peirieiis.  These  excava- 
tions, it  will  be  remembered,  were  begun  in 
the  hope  of  finding  Conou’s  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite, mentioned  by  Pausanius.  This  hope  has 
been  disappointed,  but,  instead,  the  ex- 
cavators have  come  upon  very  interesting 
remains  of  the  fortifications  of  Conon,  on  the 
promontory  of  Eetioneia,  including  the  prin- 
cipal gate,  flanked  by  two  towers.  M.  Lechat 
gives  a ground-plan  of  the  discoveries.  The 
remains  can,  fortunately,  be  dated  not  only  by 
the  style  of  the  masonry,  but  by  the  evidence 
of  two  inscriptions,  wliich  show  that  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  was  carried  on  from 
394-39i  I3.C.  The  second  paper  we  would 
note  is  by  M.  Fongeres,  and  deals  with  a bas- 
relief  recently  found  in  the  French  excava- 
tions at  Mantineia.  The  style  is  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  and  if  M.  Fongeres  be  correct 
in  his  interpretation,  the  subject  is  unique. 
The  bas-relief  is  unfortunately  only  half-pre- 
served. The  part,  remaining  represents  a 
maiden  standing  near  the  fragment  of  a palm, 
tree,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a curious  two- 
lobed  object,  which  M.  Fongeres  believes  to 
be  the  liver  of  an  animal.  If  so,  she  repre- 
sents, in  all  probability,  a priestess  about  to 
take  the  omens.  We  must  own  that  a 
casual  glance  at  the  original  left  us  •with  the 
impression  that  the  object  held  was  an  ill- 
carved  bird,  an  impression  M.  Fongeres  re- 
jects. It  is  a question  that  can  scarcely  be 
decided  except  face  to  face  •with  the  original. 


The  forthcoming  sale  of  the  Queen's  Park 
Estate,  Kemp  Town,  Brighton,  by  order 
of  trustees  under  the  late  Mr.  George  Dud- 
dell’s  will,  includes  the  Royal  German  Spa, 
whereof  the  lease  expires  on  January  1st, 
1921 , and  Duddell’s  villa.  This  latter  -^.-as 
built  by  King  William  IV.  for  Queen  Ade- 
laide. It  stands  •within  its  own  grounds  at 
the  northern  side  of  the  park,  and  has  two 
lodges,  stabling,  hot-hou.ses,  &c.  The  entire 
property  extends  over  36  acres.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Spa,  it  is  all  in  hand,  and  if 
not  bought  in  one  lot,  -will  be  offered  in 
separate  plots  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
purchasers. 


ON  Sunday,  November  21st,  1886,  St. 

Bride's,  ITeet-street,  was  re-opened  for 
divine  service,  after  extensive  renovation  and 
decoration  of  its  interior.  About  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  July  15th,  1887, 
the  spire  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  a 
memorable  stroke  of  lightning,  •which,  however, 
expended  its  force  beneath  the  stone-paving 
at  the  base  of  the  tower.*  It  was  thought  that 
the  communication  of  the  conductor  •^\-ith  the 
ground  was  defective,  and  subsequent  exami- 
nation showed  that  many  of  the  fastenings  of 
the  conductor  down  the  steeple  had  become 
worn  and  insecure.  These  faults  have  been 
remedied ; and  within  the  past  few  weeks 
workmen  have  been  employed  in  re-gilding 
the  ball  and  vane,  and  in  restoring  the  outer 
stonework  of  the  tower  and  its  spire. 


A CHESHIRE  correspondent  of  the  Thnesj 
^^Titing  in  regard  to  the  recent  racing 
to  Scotland  by  three  large  railway  com- 
panies, draws  attention, — and,  we  think,  not 
without  reason, — to  the  hard  measure  meted 
out  to  those  who  live  near  even  some  of  the 
larger  provincial  railway  stations  by  the  con- 
stant increase  in  the  number  and  the  speed  of 
express  trains,  the  latter  end  being,  of  course, 
partly  attained  by  striking  out  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  provincial  stopping -places. 
He  complains  that  the  many  are  thus 
inconvenienced  and  deprived  of  good  trains 
for  the  sake  of  the  few,  and  suggests 
that  it  is  not  even  the  best  "way  to  make  rail- 
ways pay,  and  that  the  fast  trains  are  often 
seen  to  pass,  half  empty,  a station  •where  a 
number  of  passengers  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  be  picked  up,  and  who  are  left  to  wait  for 
a slow  train.  Having  a great  appreciation  of 

* See  Builder,  July  33,  1887. 


fast  trains  ourselves,  •we  nevertheless  think 
ilr.  Parr's  objections  have  reason  in  them,  and 
suggest  a side  of  the  travelling  question  which 
is  in  danger  of  being  overlooked. 


PIGS  OF  ANCIENT  LEAD  IN  BRITAIN. 

Judged  by  theii*  rarity,  ancient  leaden  re- 
mains should  be  of  great  value.  Apart  from 
the  coffins  and  funerary  canisters,  pipes  for 
water-supply,  plates  for  lining  or  covering 
baths,  acom-shaped  sling  bullets,  and  a few 
other  objects  which  the  Romans,  during  their 
sway  over  Britain,  manufactured  out  of  this 
metal,  there  is  an  important  class  of  relics 
consisting  of  “pigs,”  or  slabs,  bearing,  for  the 
most  part,  names  of  emperors,  combined  •with 
other  interesting  forranlm.  Probably  no  class 
of  Roman  antiquities  has  a larger  claim  upon 
the  notice  and  consideration  of  the  archmolo- 
gist.  They  materially  assist  our  researches  into 
the  trade  and  commerce,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
even  the  very  names,  of  the  British  tribes  who 
produced  them  for  their  Imperial  masters. 
Many  antiquaries  have  recognised  the  im- 
portant character  of  the  leaden  pig,  and  it 
possesses  a right  to  stand  in  the  first  class 
among  the  vestiges  which  the  Roman  ago  has 
left  behind  among  us.  Ward  in  1757,  Yates  in 
1858,  McCall  in  1863,  Procter  in  1869,  and 
several  others,  have  written  on  this  subject,  but 
perhaps  the  most  critical  notices  are  those  of 
the  late  Mr.  Albert  Way,  in  1859,  and  Dr. 
Emil  Hubaer,  of  Berlin,  in  1873,  each  of  whom 
has  catalogued  all  the  examples  extaut  up  to 
the  date  of  their  publications.  A few  addi- 
tional examples  have  been  exhumed  of  late 
years,  and  the  total  number  of  pigs  hearing 
imperial  inscriptions,  with  a few  of  cognate 
character  added,  is  now  fifty. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  examine  these,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  order  of  date.  The  oldest  may 
be  attributed  to  the  early  year  49,  which  places 
it  among  the  oldest  Roman  inscribed  objects  of 
any  class  found  in  Britain.  It  was  found  not 
far  from  Wokey,  or  Wookey,  Hole,  near  Wells, 
Somersetshire,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  size  and  weight  are  not  recorded,  but  they 
may  easily  be  conjectured  from  the  succeeding 
examples.  It  bore  the  inscription: — “ti. 
CLAVD  . C.ESAR  . AVG  . P.M.  TR  . P.  VIIII.  IMP  . XVI. 
DE  . BRITAN.”  The  name  and  titles  of  Tiberius 
Claudius  Cffisar  Augustus,  Pontifex  maximus, 
are  here  followed  by  his  imperial  dates,  and 
conclude  with  the  phrase  de  Britayinia,  which 
shows  that  the  refined  produce  of  some,  at  least, 
of  the  lead-mines  of  Britain  was  looked  npon 
as  belonging  to  the  Emperor  or  State,  and  not 
as  a private  possession.  Under  what  circum- 
stances they  were  worked,  whether  by  slaves, 
criminals,  or  other  forced  labour,  or  by  any 
kind  of  farm  or  cencession,  is  not  now  clearly 
known;  but  the  probability  is  that  the  subju- 
gated Britons  in  lead-producing  districts  were 
required  to  furnish  certain  quantities  of  native 
lead,  and  it  was  not  of  much  moment  to  their 
masters  how  it  was  produced.  Two  pigs, 
which  will  be  noticed  further  on,  bearing 
private  names,  appear  to  show  that  all  the 
mines  were  not  in  public  hands.  The  next  pig 
in  order  of  date,  probably  to  be  attributed  to 
tho  same  early  year,  49,  was  found  near  Blag- 
don,  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Mendip  Hills, 
a site  notably  rich  in  lead,  in  1853.  This  bears 
a slightly  imperfect  inscription  : — “ beitannic 
....  AVG  . F . . which  has  been  inter- 
preted to  refer  to  Tib.  Cl.  Britannicua,  the  son 
of  Claudius  and  Meaaalina.  Way  places  this 
pig  even  before  the  preceding  one,  and  points 
out  that  Britanniens  was  thrown  out  of  his  short 
tenure  of  the  purple  power  by  the  intrigues 
of  his  stepmother,  Agrippina,  in  A.D.  48 ; 
but  Hiibner  interprets  an  indistinct  inscription 
on  the  side  of  this  object,  which  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  to  refer  to  the 
initial  letters  of  the  names  of  certain  consuls 
known  to  have  held  office  in  A.D.  49.  The 
shape  and  size  of  the  pig  ia,  ^vith  little  varia- 
tion, conventional  and  common  to  all.  It  ia 
that  of  a truncated  pyramid  with  rectangular 
parallelogram-shaped  base,  24  in.  by  6 in.  The 
smaller  or  top  side  is  3 in.  wide  ; the  weight  is 
163  lb. ; the  inacription  ia  cast  along  the  top  in 
relief  in  bold  Roman  capital  letters  in  a sunken 
panel  •with  raised  border.  Five  other  pigs, 
bearing  identical  inscriptions,  belong  to  the  age 
of  Claudius.  Of  these,  one  comes  from  Matlock, 
Derbyshire,  found  in  1787,  measuring  20  in. 
long  side  of  base,  17^  in.  top  side,  and  weighing 
173  lb.  The  other  four  are  from  Broomer’s  Hill, 
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[.^ulborougli,  Sussex,  found  a little  to  tlie  east  of 
rhewcll-known  “stone-street,”  orancient  Roman 
fVay  from  Chichester  to  London,  in  1824.  These 
■neasnred  about  23  in.  by  6^^  in.  base,  4J  in. 
Iiigh.  One  of  them  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  inscription  on  each  of  these  five  is, — “ ti  . 
:l  . TR  . LVT . BR . EX . ARG.”  ; and  its  explana- 
tion has  given  riseto  several  suggestions.  Some 
I'ead,  “ Tiberii  Claudii  tributum  lutum  Britan- 
jiico  ex  argento,”  — i.e.,  “ tribnte  paid  out  of 
iBritish  money.”  Way  inclines  to  see  in  “ Lvr 
:k  reference  to  LutvAaruni,  the  name  of  a Roman 
|jtation,  given  in  the  list  compiled  by  the  anony- 
mous seventh-century  author  known  as  Ra- 
l^ennas,  where  it  occurs  next  to  Derventio ; 
Lutudarum  is  now  Chesterfield,  according  to 
tVay.  The  late  Sir  Henry  Ellis  conjectured 
the  reading  “ Lutudari  Brigantum  ex  argen- 
tariis”  ; Hiibner  reads,  “ Trophimi  Lutu- 
ilense,”  but  this  is  far-fetched.  It  maybe, 
However,  that  in  “ lvt.”  we  have  a hitherto 
unknown  British  word  for  Zend,  comparable  with 
;he  Welsh  llud,  pure  ore,  lludw,  ashes ; thn 
Latin  lutum,  loam  ; the  Dutch  lot,  a plummet ; 
knd  the  English  Zode,  a vein  of  ore.  The  con- 
ijluding  words  of  the  inscription  “ex.  ARG.”  ex 
\irgento,  are  explained  by  Pliny’s  description  of 
lead: — “plumbum  nigrum  saepe  cum  argento 
pasci  mixtisque  venis  conflari : ” “ lead  is  often 
I'ound  with  silver  and  produced  in  mixed  veins”  j 
lind  “ ex  plumbo  nigro  argentum  fieri : ” “ silver 
j.8  made  from  lead.” 

, The  reign  of  Nero  contributes  only  one 
pig  to  the  imperial  series,  dated  about  the 
year  59.  It  was  found  on  the  verge  of 
Broughton  Brook,  near  Stockbridge,  Hants, 
n 1783,  weighing  156  lb.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions;  base,  24  in.  by  5 in. ; top 
in.  by  in. ; 5 in.  thick.  The  side  bears 
;he  inscription : “ex  argent,”  which  has  been 
Already  explained,  and  “capascas  xxx,”  con- 
(ectured  to  refer  to  the  weight.  Nothing,  how- 
jver,  is  known  of  the  capascas  (?  basket),  which, 
icoording  to  this  pig’s  weight,  would  be  a little 
ijver  5 lb.  avoirdupois,  but  the  terms  used  in  the 
weighing  of  lead  always  have  been  obscure, 
oeculiar,  and  exclusive.  Twenty-five  pigs, 
oearing  the  imperial  name  of  Vespasian,  show 
;hat  during  this  reign  of  about  ten  years  a con- 
siderable activity  was  going  on  in  the  lead- 
mines  of  Britain.  One  of  these,  weighing 
2241b.,  found  at  Charterhouse,  in  the  llendips,  in 
1876  (a  site  which  had  already  yielded  a pig  of 
Britanu’cus),  bears  the  inscription  “imp. 
•ESPASIAN,  AVG.,”  and  on  the  side  “ brit.  ex. 
leg.  VI.,”  an  expression  which  may  be 
ntended  as  reading  “Britannicum  ex  argento 
nvo.”  If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  indicative 
)f  the  employment  of  argentuvi  vivum,  or 
jnicksilver,  in  the  manufacture  of  lead,  it  is  a 
•emarkable  addition  to  onr  knowledge  of 
Roman  metallurgy;  for,  according  to  Pliny,  the 
.ead-workers  of  his  day  obtained  lead  only  by 
one  of  the  two  following  methods.  Either  it 
was  derived  from  its  own  pure  vein  without 
admixture,  or  it  was  found  with  silver  and 
melted  while  mixed  with  that  metal.  The 
part  first  liquefied  was  stannum,  perhaps  a kind 
of  base  pewter  or  tin;  that  which  flows  next 
was  silver  ; the  residue  was  galena  or  molyhdmna, 
which  is  the  third  part  of  the  vein.  This  being 
again  molted  yielded  plumbum  nigrum,  or  lead 
metal.  To  this  ancient  process,  if  the  interpre- 
tation proposed  be  accepted,  may  now  be  added 
the  separation  of  the  ore  from  or  by  means  of 
quicksilver,  and  its  refinery, — for  the  silver  was 
often,  indeed,  the  object  of  the  enterprise. 

The  abundance  of  lead  in  Britain  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  a law  restricting  the  output 
of  the  metal,  which  found  a ready  use  for  pipes, 
sheets,  plates,  and  other  articles  of  merchandise. 
The  Roman  octagon  bath  at  Bath,  for  example 
(recently  injured),  was  lined  with  sheet-lead 
weighing  301b.  to  the  square  foot;  its  dimen- 
sions were  about  50  ft.  by  40  ft.  The  same  site 
of  Charterhouse,  in  the  Mendips,  yielded  a second 
pig  of  Vespasian ; another  was  found  at 
Houghton,  Cheshire,  in  1838;  others  at  the 
Roodeye,  Cheater,  1886;  Hints  Common, 
Staffordshire,  1772 ; and  the  Cheshire  coast, 
1607.  Those  from  Bonghton,  the  Roodeye,  and 
Hints  bear  on  the  side  an  inscription  : “ de 
■CEANGi,”  and  “deceang.”  This  has  been,  by 
some  antiquaries,  explained  to  indicate  that  the 
lead  came  from  the  territory  of  the  Ceangi,  or 
€aDgi,  a British  tribe  of  North  Wales,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chester,  noticed  by  Tacitus  ; bat 
perhaps  the  site  of  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  on 
the  Roman  Road,  and  on  the  direct  way  be- 
tween Chester  and  the  lead-mines  of  Derbyshire, 
may  be  in  some  way  connected  with  this  word. 


The  word  in  the  Roodeye  pig  of  lead  seems  to 
terminate  with  an  L,  but  the  horizontal  limb 
of  the  letter  is  indistinct,  or  rather  not  in  such 
high  relief  as  the  rest  of  the  word.  In  some 
of  the  inscriptions  referring  to  Vespasian,  such 
as  “ i.MP.  VESP.  VII.  T.  IMP.  V.  cos.,”  the  T has  been 
read  as  the  initial  of  Titus,  who  was  associated 
with  Vespasian  in  the  supreme  power,  but  it 
seems  unusual  that  an  emperor  should  be 
designated  by  a single  initial  letter,  and  the 
position  of  IMP.  after  instead  of  before  the 
name  is  inadmissible  : the  T may,  perhaps, 
refer  to  the  tribuneship  of  Vespasian. 

The  Emperor  Dcmitian's  name  and  titles 
appear  on  several  pigs  found  on  the  Cheshire 
coast,  with  some  bearing  the  name  of  Vespa- 
sian, in  1607 ; and  also  on  one  found  at  Hay- 
sliaw,  near  Ripley,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  in  1734.  The  latter  bears  also  a side 
inscription, — brig,  for  Brigantibus, — from  the 
country  of  the  “ Brigantes.”  Hadrian’s  reign 
contributes  seven  pigs  from  Wirksworth,  Derby- 
shire, found  in  1777  ; Westbury,  Salop,  1796  ; 
Bishop’s  Castle,  in  the  same  county,  1767 ; 
Aston,  between  Shrewsbury  and  Montgomery, 
1775  ; Snead,  Salop,  1851 ; Sydney-buildings, 
Bath,  1822  ; and  Minsterley,  Salop,  1851.  That 
found  at  Wirksworth,  the  lead  mining  of  which 
place  was  maintained  in  Saxon  times  (for  in 
A.D.  835  lead  was  supplied  from  this  site  for 
the  repairs  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Canter- 
bury) is  of  interest,  for  it  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion “ MET.  LVT.,”  of  which  a new  interpretation 
has  been  suggested  in  a previous  paragraph.  It 
weighed  127  lb.,  and  measured  22  x 5-^ in.  The 
Westbury  pig  weighed  193  lb.,  that  from 
Bishop’s  Castle  190  lb.  These  weights  do  not 
appear  to  be  uniform,  although  Dr.  J.  Phillips, 
of  Oxford,  refers  them  to  aliquot  parts  of  the 
modern  pig  of  I76i  lb.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  were  not  all  cast  at  one  fusing,  for  some 
of  them  show  stratifications  or  laminations,  as 
if  the  mass  were  added  to  at  different  times ; 
and  possibly  they  were  broken  up  or  subdivided 
for  use  by  splitting  off  the  separate  layers. 
According  to  Pliny,  the  price  of  pure  lead  was 
seven  denarii  for  100  lb.  The  pigs  of  latest 
date  belong  to  the  period  of  Antoninus, 
between  A.D.  139  and  161,  one  of  which  has 
been  described  by  Way  and  Hubner;  another, 
bearing  the  inscription  of  the  two  emperors 
Antoninus  and  Verus  “ Arnieniacorum,”  was 
found  at  Bruton,  in  Somersetshire,  before  1723. 
It  was  of  somewhat  reduced  dimensions, — 1 ft. 
9 in.  long,  2in.  thick,  in.  broad, — and  weighed 
501b. 

There  are  two  pigs  of  lead  which  appear 
to  have  some  characteristics  in  common  with 
the  imperial  pigs,  although  they  bear  private 
names.  One,  which  was  exhumed  at  Matlock, 
Derbyshire,  in  1783,  bears  the  inscription  : 

“ L.  ARVCONI.  VERECVNDI.  METAL.  LVTVD.,  in 
letters  which  Hubner  considers  similar  to 
those  found  on  the  pigs  of  Hadrian.  It 
weighs  83  lb.,  and  its  dimensions  are  about 
20^  X 4i^  in.,  base;  17^  x 3fm.,  top.  The 
final  word  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lysons  as  a 
contraction  for  lutudarum,  which  has  already 
been  noticed.  It  may  equally  well  represent 
the  British  word  for  which  modern  Welsh  gives 
the  equivalent  llud.  The  other,  the  last  of  the 
aeries  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention, 
was  found,  in  1848,  in  Hexgrave  Park,  near 
Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire,  in  or  near  an 
ancient  encampment.  The  inscription  is  = — 
“ c.  IVL.  proti.  BRIT.  LVT.  EX.  ARG.”  The  weight 
is  184  lb.;  dimensions  of  inscribed  snrface, 
19j  by  3 1 in.  Cains  Julius  Protus  was  pro- 
bably a farmer  of  the  lead-mines  under  one  of 
the  later  emperors,  or  perhaps  a private  mine- 
owner.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  nnd  others  explain 
LVT.  here  as  lutum  or  luitum,  i.e.,  washed  or 
purified  metal,  an  explanation  which  rests  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  use  of  the  word  elutia, 
applied  to  tin  found  in  the  gold-mines  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  designating  that  it  was 
washed  from  the  vein  by  water.  But  lead 
could  not  be  exargentated  by  any  water  process, 
and  hence  this  explanation  seems  to  be  un- 
tenable. It  is  more  reasonable  to  explain  the 
inscription  as  “ Britannicum  httum  ex  argento,’* 
British  lut,  or  lead,  derived  from  silver  ore, 
separated  from  its  silver.  The  description  of 
the  quality  of  the  material  would  be  more  im- 
portant for  the  metal  to  bear  than  the  record  of 
an  nnimpnrtant  locality  of  origin,  covered  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  by  the  term  “brit.” 
The  phrase  “lvt.  ex.  arg.”  would  convey  a 
specific  information  very  necessary  in  those 
days  to  enable  the  workman  to  distinguish  the 
mass  before  him  from  stanmim,  tin,  pewter, 


' alloys  of  silver  and  lead,  and  other  metals,  and 
equally  so  whenever  they  passed  from  merchant 
to  merchant,  or  from  hand  to  hand. 

The  use  of  the  word  for  silver  on  several  of 
these  masses  implies  that  the  word  for  lead 
should  also  occur,  but  on  no  single  example  has 
the  term  plumbum  been  found.  Plumbnm,  like  its 
congener  poXvftoi;,  and  the  English  bloom,  seems 
to  point  to  the  characteristic  of  mass  or  round 
form : while  lut  (Latinised  as  lutum)  points  to 
that  of  density  and  weight.  It  is  not,  we 
believe,  on  record  that  any  scientific  assay  has 
been  made  of  these  pigs  of  lead,  which  are 
declared  by  their  respective  inscriptions  to  be 
ex  argento.  Such  an  examination  might  be  con- 
ducted without  injury  to  the  pigs  themselves, 
and  a table  of  the  exact  temperatures  at  which 
the  metal  fuses  would  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  method  of  their  production.  The  signi- 
fication, too,  of  the  word  “ pig,”  as  applied  to 
lead,  is  obscure  ; whether  it,  and  the  correspond- 
ing French  saumon,  a salmon,  are  derived  from 
the  words  signifying  a pig  and  a salmon,  is 
open  to  some  doubt.  Certainly  a pig  has  little 
form  in  common  with  a leaden  pig.  In  one  of 
the  original  manuscripts  prepared  for  the 
Domesday  Survey  the  term  “ plumbum  del 
Pec  ” occurs,  which  may  indicate  lead  of  the 
Peak,  in  Derbyshire;  hence  a peak,  corrnpted 
into  a pig,  may  have  been  used  mnch  in 
the  same  way  as  we  speak  of  a calico  or  a 
worsted.  Phillips  accounts  for  the  finding 
of  these  leaden  pigs  by  imagining  that  the 
Brigantian  lead  was  thrown  down  from  the 
tired  horse  by  the  side  of  the  ancient  mining 
road  on  Matlock  Moor  or  any  other  track,  and 
from  the  discoveries  he  sees  proof  of  the  existence 
of  very  ancient  mine  roads  of  earlier  than  Roman 
date,  leading  towards  Brigantian  towns  or 
centres  of  trade,  on  which  the  Romans  were  not 
slow,  for  obvious  political  and  commercial  reasons, 
to  fix  their  attention.  Thns  they  needed  not  to 
paralyse  a flourishing  national  industry,  but, 
setting  a few  cohorts  to  control  a defenceless 
population,  regularly  received  a share  of  the 
native  products.  He  sees,  too,  in  these  ancient 
roads,  in  the  peculiar  rights  and  privileges  of 
mining  districts,  in  the  fomaces,  the  restricted 
out-put,  and  the  foreign  trade,  a people  of  remote 
antiquity  “who  came  from  the  metalliferous 
East  to  the  metalliferous  West,”  and  he  places 
them  and  their  Semitic  processes  far  higher  up 
the  scale  of  civilisation  than  in  the  place  usually 
assigned  to  them. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION. 

A COLD  wind  and  frequent  showers  were  the 
accompaniments  to  the  first  day’s  excursion  of 
the  Architectural  Association  this  year.  The 
programme,  however,  is  an  attractive  one,  in- 
cluding, as  it  does,  South  Wingfield,  Hardwicke 
Hall,  Bolsover  Castle,  Haddon  Hall,  and  Wol- 
laton  Hall,  besides  many  places  of  less  fame ; 
the  country,  too,  is  charming,  presenting  now 
woods  and  wolds,  now  rivers  and  rocks;  but 
cold  winds  and  frequent  showers  go  far  to  reduce 
what  should  be  a continuous  pleasure  to  a mere 
trial  of  patience. 

The  first  day,  Monday,  covered  the  country 
to  the  south-west  of  the  town  of  Derby,  the  first 
place  visited  being  Longford.  It  was  the 
chiu-ch  that  was  to  be  seen,  or  rather  the 
monuments  within  it,  although  the  chancel 
has  some  good  Decorated  windows,  and  the 
broad  tower  is  a handsome  and  solid  piece  of 
work.  The  monuments  consist  of  various 
effigies  of  the  Longfords,  aU  lying  supine,  as 
they  have  lain  for  some  four  centuries.  They 
are  in  Medimval  armour,  stiff  and  stern;  one 
has  relaxed  a little  under  the  genial  influence  of 
the  Renaissance,  but  bis  condescension  is  fully 
counterbalanced  by  the  extra  primness  of  his 
wife,  who  lies  in  sorry  state  in  a corner  of  the 
chancel.  A vested  priest  with  a comical  re- 
stored face  completes  the  number.  At  Somer- 
shall  Herbert  is  a picturesque  manor-house  of 
half-timber.  It  is  not  all  native  to  the  spot, 
for  the  upper  part  was  brought  from  a bouse  of 
the  Montgomeries,  at  Cubley,  hard  by,  when 
the  last  of  the  male  line  died  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  So  runs  the  ancient 
tradition,  and  an  inspection  of  the  roof  timbers 
shows  that  they  were  at  one  time  disposed  in  a 
differentfashion.  The  aforesaid  last  of  the  Mont- 
gomeries left  three  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  a son  of  Sir  Henry  Vernon,  of  Haddon, 
and  endowed  him  not  only  with  Cubley,  but 
also  with  Sudbury,  which  was  the  next  place 
visited,  and  where  there  is  a fine  mansion. 
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somewhat  vaguely  described  in  the  guide  books 
as  being  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  is 
some  justification  for  this  uncertainty,  for  there 
are  two  claimants  to  the  honour  of  being  builder 
of  the  house,  and  their  deaths  took  place 
eighty  years  apart.  The  older  claimant  is 
Mary,  widow  of  John,  grandson  of  the  Vernon 
who  married  the  Montgomery.  On  her  tomb  is 
an  epitaph  setting  forth  her  trials,  her  virtues, 
and  the  care  with  which  she  retrieved  the 
broken  fortunes  of  the  house.  Among  her  dis- 
tinctions is  the  fact  that  “ she  built  a manor- 
house  at  Sudbury.”  She  died  in  1622.  More- 
over, early  in  the  seventeenth  century  arose  one 
John  Harestaffe,  a faithful  agent  to  the  Vernons, 
who  indited  a rhymed  chronicle  entitled  ‘‘John 
Harestaffe’s  Poetry  whilst  he  lived  at  Sudbury, 
1635,  of  the  Vernon  Family  and  Concerns.” 
Speaking  of  this  Mary  Vernon,  he  says, 

“ And  where  noe  Manner  hooae  was  on  y'  ground, 

She  built  one  newe  w«i>  cost  her  many  a pounde.” 

She  may,  therefore,  be  con.sidered  to  liave 
established  a strong  claim.  But  then  comes  a 
portrait  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion “ George  Vernon,  Esq.,  who  built  this 
house.”  He  died  in  1702.  He  also  may  be  held 
to  have  weighty  evidence  on  his  side.  The 
probable  explanation  is  that  both  claims  are 
just.  For  the  house  is  undoubtedly  Jacobean 
on  plan  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  mullioned 
windows.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crowning 
cornice  and  the  cupola  which  rises  from  the 
roof  are  of  the  full-grown  Renaissance  favoured 
by  Inigo  Jones  and  his  successors ; whilst  all 
the  interior  wood-work  and  plaster-work  is  of 
the  time  of  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  most 
plausible  supposition  is  that  “ George  Vernon, 
Esq.,"  remodelled  the  house,  adding  the  cornice 
to  the  old  walls,  and  completely  redecorating 
the  interior,— so  much  as  to  acquire  the  right  to 
regard  himself  as  the  builder.  However  this  may 
be,  the  effect  is  very  good.  The  fine  mullioned 
windows,  and  the  diaper  brickwork  crowned 
with  the  later  boldly-projecting  cornice,  present 
a really  noble  effect,  and  the  interior  is  kept 
up  with  a care  befitting  the  lordly  appearance 
of  the  whole.  Leading  from  the  gardens  to  the 
churchyard  is  a small  gateway,  bearing  the 
inscription ; 

OMNE  BONUM 
DEI  DONUM. 

and  the  initials  and  date,  “E.  M.  V.,  Anno 
1()26.”  with  the  Vernon  arms.  The  church  itself 
has  been  thoroughly  restored,  and  the  blessings 
of  Time  ruthlessly  thrown  away  by  re-touling 
the  old  stonework.  The  tomb  to  ” JohnVernon, 
esquier,”  erected  by  “ Mary  his  wyffe,”  is 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  Vernon  Chapel ; 
and  immediately  below  it,  and  forming  part  of 
the  composition,  is  the  tomb  of  Mary  herself, 
who  built  the  house,  and  who,  “ having  lived 
vertuous  matrone  22  years,  in  her  later  widow- 
hood maintaininge  good  hospitalitic  to  the  daily 
releefe  of  y®  poore,”  died  in  1622.  There  is  not 
much  more  to  interest  except  the  new  stalls  and 
reredos  by  Mr.  Bodley.  In  driving  to  Etwall,  a 
fine  old  half-timber  house  was  passed  at  Hilton, 
whileat  Etwall  itself  the  late  seventeenth  century 
almshouses  divided  attention  with  the  brasses  in 
the  church.  They  all  commemorate  the  family 
of  Porte,  the  first  of  whom  was  a Justice  of  the 
King’s  Bench  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  effigy  lies,  with  a wife  on  each  side, 
curiously  sunk  in  the  top  of  an  altar-tomb  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  One  of  the  brasses 
is  in  memory  of  Henry  Porte,  who  died  in  1512, 
and  the  other  commemorates  John  Porte,  son  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  builder  of  the  almshouses, 
who  died  in  1557.  It  also  records  his  two  wives 
‘‘  Elsebeth  and  Dorothie,”  both  of  whom  are 
pourtrayed  on  the  brass,  the  former  being  sup- 
ported by  her  five  children,  while  the  latter  is 
represented  alone.  The  almshouses  founded  by 
this  John  Porte  were,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a century,  rebuilt  in  their  present  form. 

On  Tue.sday  the  first  place  visited  was  South 
Winfield  or  Wingfield  Manor,  where  are  the 
remains  of  a very  large  house,  built  by  Ralph, 
Lord  Cromwell,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and 
standing  on  a picturesque  eminence.  The  place 
consisted  of  two  large  courts,  the  southernmost 
of  which  was  surrounded  by  the  servants’  office 
and  a large  barn,  while  the  other  led  to  the 
family  apartments.  Much  of  the  old  work  still 
remains,  but  sadly  mutilated,  for  in  1744  a great 
deal  of  what  was  left  after  the  turmoil  of  the 
Civil  War  was  pulled  down  to  help  build  another 
house,  and  what  w'as  not  pulled  down  was  left 
to  go  to  ruin.  Enough,  however,  remains  to 
render  the  task  of  identifying  the  uses  of  the 
various  apartments  a most  interesting  occupa- 
tion, if  time  and  weather  do  but  permit. 


The  detail  is  far  from  refined,  being 
of  that  large  and  loose  kind  of  Perpendicular 
which  almost  justifies  the  passion  of  our  fathers 
(and  of  many  archmological  clergymen  of  to- 
day) for  Early  English.  There  are  several 
features  still  left,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which 
is  the  bay  window  of  the  banqueting-room. 
But  by  far  the  best  work  is  to  be  found  in  the 
crj’pt  under  this  room,  which  is  vaulted  with 
massive  ribs  forming  four-centred  arches,  and 
having  very  large  traceried  bosses  at  their 
intersections.  The  double  row  of  vaulting 
produces  a large  and  noble  effect,  and  would 
be  well  worthy  careful  measarement-  From 
Wingfield  the  party  went  to  Ilardwicke  Hall, 
and  thence  to  Bolsover,  at  which  places  the 
subjoined  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Gotch ; — 

Hardn-'aike  Hall. 

The  houses  of  Hardwicke  and  Bolsover 
ought  to  be  visited  in  quick  succession,  in  order 
to  compare  the  work  at  the  two  places,  sepa- 
rated only  by  some  four  miles  in  distance,  and 
by  a very  few  years  in  date  of  erection.  They 
both  owe  their  origin,  as  we  see  them,  to  the 
same  person-  -Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, irreverently  called  “ Bess  of  Hardwicke.” 
This  lady  was  a remarkable  person,  perhaps 
more  pleasing  when  seen  through  the  opera- 
glass  of  history  than  she  would  he  if  interviewed 
face  to  face.  She  was  hard,  cold,  selfish, 
grasping,  clever,  and,  above  all,  managing.  She 
was  much  admired  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  She 
buried  four  husband.s  in  succession,  and  she 
directed  the  building  of  several  large  mansions, 
among  them  Hardwicke,  Bolsover,  and  Chats- 
worth.  If  these  exploits  do  not  establish  a 
claim  to  admiration,  Ut  ambition  perish  ! 

There  are  two  hou.ses  here  at  Hardwicke,  and 
it  is  not  a little  difficult  to  determine  at  first 
sight  which  is  the  older.  That  now  in  ruin.s  is 
always  called  the  “Old  Hall,”  and  it  was  in  this 
house  that  Bess  is  said  to  have  been  born  in 
1520,  but  how  much  of  that  structure  saw  the 
year  1520  you  may  determine  for  your.selves. 
it  is  a matter  for  surprise  why  the  “ New  Hall  ” 
should  have  been  built  at  all,  when  just  in  front 
of  it  there  was  so  fine  and  so  new  a house  ; but 
according  to  all  accounts,  in  the  year  1676  the 
“ New  Hall’'  w:is  begun.  It  was  designed  with 
the  strictest  symmetry,  and  on  a large  scale ; but 
on  looking  over  it  you  will  probably  agree  with 
Horace  Walpole’s  strictures  when,  in  connexion 
with  Hardwicke,  he  says  of  the  Elizabethan 
builders  that  “space  and  vastness  seems  to 
have  made  up  their  whole  ideas  of  grandeur.” 
Indeed,  the  detail  here  is  tame  and  monotonous, 
the  portico  is  dull  and  ineffective,  and  the  walls 
are  obviously  too  much  riddled  with  windows. 

“ Hardwicke  Hall, 

More  glaaa  than  wall,’’ 

is  a piece  of  local  rhyme  both  true  and  uncom- 
plimentary. In  the  parapet  of  the  towers  may 
be  seen  the  initials  of  tlie  countess,  “ E.  S.,” 
for  Elizabeth  of  Shrewsbury,  surmounted  by  a 
coronet.  The  remainder  of  the  balustrade  is 
thin  and  meagre ; so,  too,  is  the  detail  of  the 
walls  of  the  Court,  and  that  of  the  garden-hou.'ses 
and  entrance-lodge.  Inside,  the  same  criticism 
applies.  Everything  is  on  a large  scale,  but 
the  work  is  poor,  whether  it  is  the  chimney- 
pieces,  or  the  great  plaster  frieze  of  the  Pre.«ence- 
Chamber,  or  the  immense  staircases,  which 
seem  to  have  neither  beginning  nor  ending. 
Nevertheless,  Hardwicke  is  an  interesting  place. 
It  retains  so  much  of  its  original  air.  You  see 
here  so  plainly  into  the  mind  of  the  .sixteenth 
century,  with  its  love  of  splendour,  its  devotion 
to  pedantry,  and  its  erratic  notions  of  art. 
To  the  architect  it  ought  to  be  in  many 
respects  a warning,  for  here  undoubtedly 
is  to  be  found  much  justification  for  the  stric- 
tures so  freely  lavished  upon  Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture by  the  writers  of  forty  years  ago.  But 
to  the  ordinary  human  being,  with  a healthy 
interest  in  the  past,  the  place  is  full  of  delight. 
The  tapestry  is  unrivalled  in  its  extent  and  the 
range  of  time  which  its  work  represents.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  portraits  of  the  men  and 
women  of  old  whose  names  are  household 
words.  The  furniture,  the  cabinets,  and  the 
articles  de  vertu  form  a museum  in  themselves. 
Nor  are  historical  recollections  wanting.  Here 
lived  in  captivity  for  some  time  the  ill-fated 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  husband  of  the 
builder  of  the  house  was  her  custodian  for 
sixteen  years,  and  at  last  saw  the  fatal  blow 
strack  at  Fotheringhay.  There  is  still  shown 
some  of  the  work  with  which  Mary  caused  the 
time  to  fleet  as  carelessly  as  her  hard  fate  per- 
mitted, and  one  room  is  always  pointed  out  as 
that  in  which  she  usually  lived ; but  there  is 


much  uncertainty  about  the  real  facts  of  her 
sojourn,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
room  of  hers  is  dated  1599,  while  she  ceased  to 
exist  in  1587.  But  a still  more  hapless  figure  is 
associated  with  Hardwicke.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  may  conceivably  have  met  with  no  more 
than  her  deserts,  hut  Arabella  Stuart’s  only- 
crime  was  being  born  too  near  a throne.  Here 
she  passed  her  early  years  in  company  with 
the  grim  old  Countess,  her  “good  lady  grand- 
mother,” and  here  is  preserved  a portrait  of  her 
when  only  two  years  old,  with  a doll  in  her 
hand.  On  the  very  day  that  Mary  was  be- 
headed, the  child  was  sending  her  grandmother 
“ the  ends  of  my  hair,  which  were  cut  on  the- 
sixth  day  of  the  moon,  and  with  them  a pot  of 
jelly  which  my  servant  made.”  Her  end  was 
even  more  tragic  than  Mary's.  Mary  had  played 
for  high  stakes  and  lost : she  passed  in  a 
moment  from  life  to  death.  But  Arabella 
Stuart  did  nothing  more  than  desire  to  live- 
quietly  and  marry  the  man  of  her  choice. 
Political  exigencies,  however,  could  not  allow 
free-will  to  one  born  in  the  purple,  and  so  poor- 
Arabella  was  cast  into  the  tower,  where  she 
died — mad. 

Bolsox'er  Castle. 

Here,  too  (said  Mr.  Gotch),  we  see,  so  we  are- 
told,  the  work  of  Bess  of  Hardwicke.  The- 
tradition  goes  that  a gipsy  had  said  that  so- 
long  as  she  could  keep  on  building  she  should 
not  die.  That  may  possibly  afford  a clue  to  the 
building  of  Hardwicke  while  the  adjacent 
house  was  still  new.  It  is,  at  any  rale,  popu- 
larly assigned  as  the  reason  for  her  undertaking, 
so  many  fine  house.«.  At  length,  so  the  story 
goes,  in  the  year  1607  came  a six  weeks’  frost 
(they  did  not  know  in  those  days  that  sugar 
mixed  in  mortar  makes  it  set  even  better  in 
frosty  weather),  so  building  operations  ceased, 
and  the  Countess  died.  When  we  say  that  the 
Countess  built  Bolsover  Castle,  we  must  add 
certain  qualifying  statements.  It  is  only  the 
square  building  that  she  was  engaged  on, 
for  the  long  and  more  magnificent  build- 
ing on  the  terrace  is  dated  1629  and 
1630,  and  the  riding-school  is  later  still.. 
Even  the  square  building  was  not  done  by 
the  Countess  with  a free  hand,  for  it  occu- 
pies the  foundations  of  the  old  Norman  keep  of 
the  Peverils,  which  strictly  control  its  extent,, 
while  the  old  bailey  wall  of  the  castle  has  been 
transfoniied  into  an  ornamental  feature  of  the 
gardens.  The  general  outline,  therefore,  of  the. 
castle  is  not  what  one  would  expect  from  the 
date  of  its  erection.  The  Countess  may  have- 
built  the  place,  but  if  so  she  employed  a very 
much  better  de.signer  here  than  at  Hardwicke. 
The  detail  of  the  work  here  is  particularly 
worth  attention.  The  chimney-pieces  are  a 
.succession  of  marvels;  there  is  not  one  of 
them  but  would  render  the  place  worthy  of 
a visit.  They  w'ere  clearly  designed  for  their 
position,  and  not  imported  whole  from  some' 
other  house,  for  the  Cavendish  cognisances- 
occur  throughout,  and  the  property  came 
under  the  influence  of  Bess  of  Hiirdwicke- 
through  her  second  husband,  Sir  William- 
Cavendish.  Then  the  vaulting  of  the  hall  and 
of  one  or  two  other  rooms  is  most  carefully 
de.signed — designed,  I venture  to  say,  with  as 
much  care  as  any  Gothic  vaulting  in  the- 
country.  So,  too,  are  the  bo.sses  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  ribs,  and  the  corbels  from  which 
they  spring.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  work 
of  this  period  as  having  nothing  better  than- 
Classic  features  badly  done ; but  here.  I think 
you  will  agree,  is  a style  as  distinct,  as  logical, 
and  as  worthy  of  notice  as  Perpendicular  or- 
Decorated.  Who  was  the  actual  designer  is 
not  known,  but  it  was  not  be  of  Hardwicke,  nor 
the  architect  who  put  up  the  monstrous 
pile  on  the  terrace,  of  which  the  ornament 
is  open  to  much  adverse  criticism.  It  was- 
a son  of  Bess  of  Hardwicke,  Sir  Charles 
Cavendish,  who  began  this,  and  a grandson 
who  carried  it  on,  and  caused  the  riding- 
school  to  be  built.  This  grandson  was 
William,  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a great 
friend  of  Charles  1.  His  treatise  on  “ Horse- 
manship ” is  stfil  regarded  as  an  authority,  andi 
the  book  makes  frequent  reference  to  Bolsover. 
He  entertained  King  Charles  here  in  1633,  on 
which  occasion,  among  the  many  amusements 
offered  to  the  royal  guest,  was  a masque  by  Ben. 
Jonson,  called  “Love’s  Welcome.”  But  tbe- 
wheel  of  fate  revolved,  and  the  royal  guest  of 
Bolsover  shared  the  fate  of  the  royal  prisoner  of 
Hardwicke.  The  duke,  his  host,  died  at  a ripe 
old  age,  and  Bolsover  eventually  went  by  mar- 
riage into  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
Then  Welbeck  Abbey  was  injured  by  fire,  and 
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-SO,  110  years  after  this  great  building  \vas 
I finished  (1740),  it  was  dismantled  to  help  re- 
1 pair  the  Abbey.  Among  its  roofless  walls,  and 
[ in  the  more  comfortable  quarters  of  the  habit- 
: able  building,  the  ghost  of  poor  Arabella 
; Stuart  was  long  supposed  to  walk.  But  since 
I her  picture  was  lent  to  an  exhibition  and  never 
I .returned,  she  has  not  been  seen,  I believe,  by 
; mortal  man.  Whether  these  facts  stand  in  the 
j relation  of  cause  and  effect  I cannot  say  ; but 
I the  caretaker  used  to  be  a firm  believer  in  the 
I .ghost,  and  I anticipate  that  we  shall  see  nothing 
I of  her  to-day.  Before  we  disperse,  let  me  say 
; that  the  whole  place  is  full  of  things  worth 
I seeing.  The  square  building  abounds  in  sugges- 
I tive  bits,  as  well  as  in  the  highly-wrought 
I chimney-pieces.  In  the  bailey  wall  are  several 
I small  rooms,  each  with  something  to  see.  In  the 
j garden  is  a quaint  fountain  dated  11122.  Then 
I there  is  the  ruin  on  the  terrace,  and  the  riding- 
j school.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  church  up 
. iu  the  village,  where  some  of  the  Cavendishes 
( lie  buried  beneath  tremendous  tombs.  One  of 
' these  records  wdth  much  splendour,  and  in  a 
I quaint  and  pedantic  epitaph,  the  memory  of 
I Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  who  died  in  UllT,  and 
' ■who  w;is  respon.sible  for  much  of  the  embellish- 
! ment  of  the  castle,  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
' mencement  of  the  large  building  now  in  ruins 
on  the  terrace. 

From  Bolsover,  departure  was  made  for 
Chesterfield,  wliere,  however,  there  was  no  time 
to  inspect  the  church,  with  its  crooked  spire, 
nor  the  very  fine  Renaissance  monuments  to 
the  Foljambes,  who  died  in  1558  and  1585. 
Thus  ended  a day  of  great  interest,  inchiding 
as  it  did  Wingfield,  with  its  puzzles  inviting  solu- 
tion at  every  turn  ; Hardwicke,  with  its  un- 
restraiued  magnificence ; and  Bolsover.  full 
■from  cellar  to  roof  of  scraps  for  the  sketch- 
book, and  suggestions  wh  ich,  if  properly  utilised, 
might  help  to  mould  the  architecture  of  the 
■future. 

We  will  continue  our  account  of  the  excur- 
■sion  next  week. 

i =z==== 

I THE  LEAMINGTON  MEETING  OF  THE 
j ROYAL  AKCILEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

I This  week  we  resume  our  account  of  tlie 
tneeting  of  the  Royal  Archajological  Institute 
I at  Leamington,* 

! On  the  second  day,  Wednesday,  August  8, 
in  very  fine  warm  weather,  the  party  were 
j 'Obliged  to  begin  work  early,  as  they  had  a long 
! and  fatiguing  programme  before  them.  They 
I were  timed  to  leave  before  ten  o’clock  by 
! -ordinary  train  on  the  Great- Western  Railway 
I for  Banbury,  where  carnages  awaited  them  to 
; take  them  to  Broughton  Castle  and  Compton 
I Wynyates.  But  a delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  vehicles ; and,  as  on 
I these  occasions  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the 
I right  thing  for  everybody  to  be  inconvenienced 
i by  such  faulty  arrangements,  another  quarter  of 
I an  hour  was  lost,  besides  a quarter  of  an  hour 
I lost  at  Leamington,  and  that  half-hour  was  not 
' picked  up  during  the  entire  day.  The  party 
I drove  through  the  Market-place  and  past  the 
! historic  “ Banbury  Cross ’’  of  nursery  fame,  or 
•rather  its  modern  successor,  to  Broughton 
i Castle,  the  noble  seat  of  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  now 
occupied,  however,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fane 
Gladwin.  Here  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne,  F.S.A.. 

I .acted  as  the  guide  and  interpreter,  ex- 
' plaining  the  leading  features  of  the  castle 
to  the  party  on  the  lawn,  before  entering  the 
house.  He  said  that  very  little  was  and  is 
known  of  the  early  history  of  the  place,  the 
notice  of  it  in  Domesday  Book  being  very 
scanty  ; but  it  belonged,  at  an  early  date,  to  a 
family  w’ho  either  gave  their  name  to  it  or  took 
their  name  from  it ; for  Edward  I.  gave  a charter 
of  free  warren  to  a De  Broughton  in  his  day, 
and  Edward  II.  allowed  the  manor  to  be  held 
liji  capite  under  him  by  a knight  named  Maudit, 
by  the  sergeantry  of  *•  mewing  ” the  king’s 
hawks  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  In  1425  it 
Lad  passed  by  some  means  or  other  to  one  of 
the  Molines  or  Moleyns  family,  and  from  them 
Ly  marriage  successively  to  the  families  of 
Hungerforci  and  Wykeham,  — the  same 
family  which  gave  to  the  church  and  the 
-country  the  great  statesman  and  architect, 
William  of  Wykeham.  In  1451  Margaret, 
slaughter  of  a William  Wykeham,  carried  the 
•estate  by  marriage  into  the  family  of  Fynes  or 
Fiennes,  now  Lords  Saye  and  Sele,  with  whom 
it  has  remained  for  over  four  centuries.  The 
second  lord,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  be- 
-headed  in  London  in  the  uprising  under  Jack 

• See  Builder,  p.  98,  ante. 


Cade.  The  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  of  King  Charles’s 
time,  in  spite  of  being  Master  of  the  Court  of 
Wards,  was  not  a very  loyal  nobleman  ; but, 
though  he  sided  for  a time,  at  least,  with  the 
Parliamentarians,  he  had  sufficient  influence  to 
obtain  a pardon  at  the  Restoration.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  the  family  of  Fiennes  had 
not  taken  any  active  part  in  politics,  or  contri- 
buted much  to  the  making  of  English  history. 
The  castle,  or  at  least  the  first  and  central  part 
of  it,  said  Mr.  Hartshorne,  was  certainly  erected 
by  one  of  the  Broughtons.  The  walls  and 
fortifications  were  strong,  and  the  castle  was 
protected  by  a very  large  tiiceinte  of  walls,  and 
a moat  so  large  in  area  as  to  keep  assailants  at 
a respectful  distance ; for  it  w'as  commanded  by 
rather  high  ground,  on  one  side  at  least.  Buck’s 
view  of  Broughton,  taken  in  1729,  shows  these 
walls  in  their  full  extent,  embattled,  and  with 
several  towers ; at  present,  however,  of  the 
exterior  defences  little  remains  except  the  gate- 
house, with  its  drawbridge,  now  dry,  and  about 
50  ft.  or  60  ft.  of  the  old  walls  on  the  right  as 
you  enter.  Mr.  Hartshorne  explained  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  structure,  especially 
towards  the  eastern  end,  is  of  Edwardian 
date,  though  very  much  altered  at  a later 
period,  the  greater  portion  dating  from  about 
A.D.  1544.  The  great  dining-hall,  which 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  side  facing 
the  visitor  as  he  enters  the  outer  court, 
was  once  far  grander  than  it  is  now,  having 
been  enriched  with  stone-carvings,  much  of 
which  have  been  removed,  though  the  walls  are 
still  surmounted  by  the  heraldic  bearings  of 
Fiennes.  According  to  Skelton’s  '■  O.xfordshire,’’ 
the  south  front  is  that  which  retains  the  most 
traces  of  its  original  character,  but  that  is  the 
part  which  is  the  least  visible  to  the  tourist. 
The  hall  is  fine  and  lofty,  but  with  a modern 
ceiling;  it  is  hung  with  specimens  of  old 
armour,  and  there  are  some  fine  family  pictures 
both  in  it  and  in  the  dining  and  drawing-rooms. 
Tlie  party  were  shown  through  these,  and  taken 
up  some  very  narrow  hack-stairs  and  passages 
to  the  state- rooms  and  bedrooms,  as  well  as  to 
the  gallery,  with  its  line  oriel  window,  and  up 
to  the  Council  Chamber,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
many  of  the  Parliamentary  Generals  held  their 
secret  conclaves,  and  to  the  Guard-room  at  the 
top  of  the  house, — a chamber  built  above  the 
leads,  andalmost  among  thechimney-pots,  for  the 
purpose  of  a look-out.  The  view  from  the  leads 
of  the  castle,  though  limited  by  the  surrounding 
woods  and  the  trees  of  the  park,  is  very  fine. 
From  the  house  the  party  were  led  back,  through 
the  entrance  gateway,  to  the  parish  church, 
which  stands,  as  it  does  so  often  in  old  manors, 
close  to  the  entrance  gate.  It  is  a noble  church, 
consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  and  southern  aisle, 
of  the  Edwardian  period,  when  the  “Early 
English  ” style  was  passing  into  the  “ Deco- 
rated," and  it  contains  three  very  fine  tombs  to 
vai-ious  members  of  the  families  who  had  owned 
Broughton  during  the  Crusades  and  subse- 
quently. The  figures  of  the  Wykeham  family 
have  been  somewhat  ruthlessly  ktiocked  about 
by  the  Parliamentarian  forces ; and  the  outline 
of  all  three  tombs,  one  of  which  has  a fine 
muml  canopy,  is  to  be  seen  figured  in  Skelton's 
“ Oxfordshire."  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  the  visit  of  the  arcbmologists  to  this  most 
interesting  church  was  much  too  short  and 
hurried. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  Compton  Wyn- 
yates, the  noble  “second  seat”  of  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  and  one  which,  in  spite  of  its 
giving  the  surname  and  second  title  to  his 
family,  and  in  spite  also  of  its  attractions  in 
the  long  summer  days,  his  lordship  seldom 
inhabits,  visiting  it  only  for  a few  days  at  a 
time.  It  stands  low  in  a green  valley,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  leafy  woods  and  hills. 
The  archicologists  had  less  than  an  hour  in 
which  to  see  over  the  house  and  to  get  their 
luncheon  ; and  it  most  be  owned  that  they  did 
ample  justice  to  the  “ cold  collation  ’’  to  which, 

by  kind  permission  ” of  the  noble  Marquis, 
they  were  allowed  to  sit  down  in  the  great  hall. 
This,  as  a matter  of  fact,  was  almost  the  only 
room  which  they  could  study  at  their  leisure, 
for  a hasty  peep  into  the  other  apartments  was 
all  that  was  allowed  them  by  Mr.  Hartsborne's 
bugle,  which  warned  them  that  they  must 
depart  if  they  wished  to  catch  the  return  train 
at  Banbury.  The  consequence  was  that  for  all 
business  and  artistic  purposes,  Compton  Wyn- 
yates is  at  present  almost  unknown  to  the 
arcbmologists,  no  description  of  it  being  pub- 
licly read,  and  the  quaintly-carved  screen,  the 
minstrels'  gallery,  and  the  private  apartments, 
with  their  quaint  old  furniture  and  fittings  of 
the  Tudor  and  Stuart  period,  being  left  almost 


unexplored.  A few  oi  the  party  passed  through 
a room  called  after  King  Charles,  because  that 
king  slept  in  it  on  the  night  before  the  Battle 
of  Edgehill ; but  they  did  not  even  get  a peep 
into  " the  haunted  chamber,”  or  see  the  ghost 
which  is  supposed  to  haunt  it.  Still,  the  glorious 
sunshine,  and  the  exquisite  contrast  of  the 
green  Virginia  creepers  and  the  velvet  lawn 
with  the  red  chimneys  and  roofs  above  them, 
presented  a scene  which  is  not  likely  to  be  soon 
forgotten. 

On  their  road,  both  in  going  and  returning,  the 
archteologists  were  driven  past  the  churches  of 
Tadniorton  and  Swalecliffc,  at  both  of  which 
they  noticed  that  the  sanctus  bell  turret  was 
still  standing  on  the  junction  of  the  roof  of  the 
nave  with  that  of  the  chancel.  The  programme 
of  the  day  bad  included  a visit  of  inspection  to 
Bloxam  Glmrch  and  College,  but  on  account  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  that  pleasure  had  to  be 
foregone.  This  wa.'s  a great  disappointment  to 
most  members  of  the  jjarty,  since  Bloxam  is 
one  of  three  neighbouring  parishes  which  can 
boast  of  as  beautiful  spires  as  any  three  country 
parishes  in  the  kingdom : — “ Bloxam.  for  height, 
King’s  Sutton  for  strength,  and  Adderbury  for 
grace.”  As  they  passed,  however,  they  were 
much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  ball-flower 
ornament  on  the  spire  and  tower,  and  by  the 
fine  carvings  of  the  “Day  of  Judgment"  which 
crown  the  we.stern  doorway, 

At  Adderbury  Church  the  party  made  a halt 
for  a hasty  in.spection  of  the  church,  and  to 
slake  their  thirst  by  a cup  of  tea  in  the  pleasant 
garden  of  Dr.  Thorne,  adjoining  the  western 
tower,  a house  which  most  of  the  party  very 
naturally  mistook  for  the  rectory.  Adderbury 
Church  is  remarkable  for  its  lofty  and  spacious 
Perpendicular  chancel,  which  romindeil  the 
pai-ty  of  what  they  had  seen  on  the  previous 
day  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  Precentor  Venables 
said  a few  hasty  words  in  admiration,  rather 
than  in  explanation,  of  the  faliric,  when  the 
inexorable  bugle  was  sounded  and  his  audience 
at  once  retired  to  their  carriages,  which  were 
waiting  in  the  street,  and  conveyed  them  back 
to  Banbury  in  time  to  catch  the  evening  train 
to  Leamington. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Historical  Section  in 
the  evening,  a very  able  and  elaborate  paper 
was  read  by  Mr,  Albert  Hartshorne  on  “ The 
Monuments  and  Effigies  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Warwick,  and  especially  those  in  the  Beauchamp 
Chapel.’’  In  the  course  of  hi.s  remarks,  he  said 
that  the  reason  why  so  long  a series  of  great 
members  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Warwick 
was  commemorated  by  so  few  monuments  at 
Warwick  is  to  be  sought  and  found  in  several 
circumstances,  foremost  among  which  was  the 
removal  of  the  choir  in  the  time  of  Edward 
III.,  the  change  of  their  burial-place  from 
Warwick  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  and  the  great 
and  destnictive  lire  of  1694.  'The  Beauchamps 
first  figured  in  St.  Mary's  Church  in  right  of 
the  marriage  of  Isabel  Maudit  with  William  de 
Beauchamp,  who  died  in  1209.  Mr.  Hartshorne 
then  proceeded  to  describe  the  effigy  of 
Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  and  made  some 
remarks  on  the  disfigurement  and  deteriora- 
tion of  monuments  in  old  churches  through 
the  adoption  of  alabaster  as  a material. 
He  next  proceeded  to  show  that  the  monu- 
mental effigies  in  St.  Mary’s  were  real  attempts 
to  pouttray  the  features  of  the  person  whom 
they  commemorated.  He  then  entered  into 
considerable  details  respecting  the  knight’s 
armour  and  the  costume  of  his  lady,  and  pointed 
out  the  gradual  changes  which  had  taken  place 
ill  armour  in  the  course  of  centuries,  remarking 
on  tlie  leading  features  of  the  earlier  and  later 
forms.  He  also  dealt  with  the  otlier  surround- 
ings of  the  tomb,  and  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  modes  of  interment  practised  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  next  entered  into  a full 
and  elaborate  description  of  the  effigy  of  Sir 
Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  dated  in  1406,  and  also 
spoke  of  the  effigy  and  tomb  of  “ Brass"  Beau- 
champ in  the  choir,  at  the  same  time  adding 
some  interesting  details  relating  to  the  cost  of 
the  construction  of  each  part  of  the  monument. 
He  next  proceeded  to  describe  the  effigies  of  the 
Elizabethan  period,  including  that  of  Ambrose 
Dudley  and  his  brother  Dudley.  Earl  of 
Leices'ter,  and  concluded  by  describing  the 
tomb  of  Fulke  Greville,  “servant  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  councillor  to  King  James,  and  friend 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.”  Mr.  Hartshorne  had  his 
paper  illustrated  by  some  drawings  of  these 
effigies  made  of  the  size  of  life,  which  were 
hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  Council  Chamber, 
and'his  paper  was  rewarded  by  a vote  of 
thanks. 

The  Rev.  G.  Miller,  of  Radway,  followed  with 
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a short  but  valuable  historical  paper  on  the 
Battle  of  Erlge  Hill,  which  he  described  most 
graphically.  Mr.  Miller's  paper  elicited  a strong 
and  general  ex]iression  of  opinion  that  it  formed 
an  important  addition  to  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  that  it  certainly  ought  to  be  printed 
in  the  Institute's  Journal,  along  with  a small 
diagram,  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  combatant  parties. 

In  the  Antiquarian  Section,  on  the  same 
evening,  over  w'hich  the  Rev.  Father  Hirst 
presided,  two  papers  were  read — the  one  by 
Mr.  W.  Andrews  on  “ Cup  and  Circle  Markings 
on  Church  Walls  in  Warwickshire,”  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Whitley,  architect,  of 
Coventry,  on  *•  Masons'  Marks  on  various  Stone 
Buildings  in  the  Warwickshire  District.” 

Thursday,  the  Jith  inst.,  was  a far  less  busy 
day.  The  annual  meeting  of  members  of  the 
In.stitute  was  hedd  at  10  a.m.,  when  the  report, 
balance-.sheet,  andaccounts  were  read  and  passed, 
and  the  various  officers  of  the  Society  were  re- 
elected. Reporters  were  not  admitted  to  this 
meeting,  but  it  transpired  that  at  it  was  con- 
sidered the  question  as  to  the  place  of  meeting 
next  year,  and  that  O.xford,  Cambridge,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Norwich  were  suggested,  and  that 
the  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  in  favour  of 
Norwich,  if  it  could  be  arranged.  It  was 
resolved  also  to  take  new  stejjs  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  number  of  new  members  in 
the  place  of  those  who  drop  out  of  the  list 
through  death. 

At  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  Mr.  R. 
Ferguson,  Chancellor  of  Carlisle,  opened  the 
Architectural  Section  with  a paper  on  the 
subject  of  Archmology  and  Antiquarianism  in 
general,  from  which  he  passed  to  a general 
review  of  the  work  included  in  the  Institute's 
programme.  Though  Speed  mentioned  eight 
strong  ca.stlcs  in  Warwickshire,  and  Mr.  G.  T. 
Clark  spoke  of  six,  yet  two  only  of  these  would 
be  visited  by  the  Institute,  viz.,  Warwick  and 
Kenilworth;  but  they  were  the  two  crowns  of 
the  Midland  district,  owing  to  their  ancient 
strength  and  their  later  magnificence,  and  to 
their  intimate  connexion  with  the  history  of 
Warwickshire — and,  indeed,  of  England  itself. 
Warwick  was  originally  fortified  by  a lady  of 
the  royal  house  of  ilercia,  to  block  the  great 
fo.sse-way  between  Lincoln  in  the  north-cast  and 
Bath  in  the  south-west,  along  the  face  of  that 
oolitic  range  of  hills  which  .stretches  from  the 
Severn  to  tlie  Humber.  For  this  purpose  she 
fixed  on  a small  rise  of  rocky  character  by  the 
side  of  the  waters  of  the  Avon,  and  there  she 
laid  the  first  foundations  of  what  grew  by 
depees  into  the  noble  Castle  of  Warwick.  Of 
this  Castle,  and  also  of  Kenilworth,  so  much 
had  been  written  by  ilr.  G.  T.  Clark  and  others 
that  little  need  be  said  at  the  present  moment. 
Passing  next  to  the  archaeology  of  the  last 
twelvemonth,  Chancellor  Ferguson  noticed  the 
architectural  controversy  which  had  raged  as  to 
the  Roman  or  non-Roman  origin  of  the  walls  of 
Chester,  and  reviewed  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute  in  that  city  in  188fi, 
and  the  visit  of  the  Antiquarian  Association 
to  it  last  year,  .specially  mentioning  the  recent 
excavations  made  there  and  the  large  find  of 
inscribed  and  sculptured  stones  of  Roman  date, 
and  quoting  the  accounts  of  the  walls  given 
by  Mr.  Shrubsole  and  Hir  James  Picton  respec- 
tively, the  real  fact  being  that  the  truth  lay 
between  the  two  rival  parties,  the  walls  of 
Chester  for  tlie  most  part  being  Mediteval  in 
their  exterior  face,  except  in  two  or  tlireo  places, 
but  resting  on  a Roman  ground-plan,  and  em- 
bodying many  stones  that  had  been  used  by  the 
Roman  legions.  The  Chancellor  also  men- 
tioned another  architectural  event  belonging  to 
the  past  twelvemonth,  namely,  the  memo- 
randum on  Church  lie.storation  issued  by 
tlie  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  which 
strongly  censured  the  unauthovieed  removal  and 
destruction  of  monuments,  fonts,  and  other 
portions  of  sacred  buildings,  and  insisted  on  the 
importance  of  a rule  that  no  restoration  or 
destruction  of  any  sacred  or  ancient  work  should 
be  carried  out  without  a “faculty";  and  he 
quoted  the  recent  words  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  of  London  to  the  effect  that  “any 
churcliwarden  or  other  person  who  makes 
alterations  in  a church  or  churchyard,  without  a 
faculty  first  obtained,  is  liable  to  be  cited  into 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  be  cen.suredand 
condemned  in  costs.”  Tiiis,  he  added,  could 
not  be  too  widely  known.  At  present,  however, 
the  law  was  sadly  inoperative,  for  when  such 
destruction  is  wrought  in  a church,  the  Chan- 
cellor ha.s  no  power  to  set  the  law  in  motion 
liimself,  but  that  work  roust  be  done  by  others. 
Some  method  or  plan,  he  urged,  should  be  de- 


vised for  making  faculties  compulsorj’’  in  all 
such  cases ; and  Chancellors  should  be  duly 
qualified  for  their  tiisk  by  some  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  as  well  as  of  law.  In 
conclusion,  he  alluded  in  terms  of  regret  to  the 
deaths  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  Bloxam,  and 
Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  was  followed  by  a 
long  discussion  as  to  the  duties  of  Chancellors 
under  the  present  law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  pleading 
hard  for  confining  each  Chancellor  to  a single 
diocese,  while  Mr.  E.  Walford  strongly  urged 
the  propriety  of  limiting  the  powers  of  Chan- 
cellors theni-selves  hr  granting  faculties,  in- 
stancing St.  Alban's  Cathedral,  where  Lord 
Grimthorpe  had  met  the  remonstrances  of 
learned  societies  by  saying  that  he  had  an  unli- 
mited faculty,  even  to  pull  down  the  old  abbey, 
if  he  had  so  pleased,  and  to  erect  a Grecian 
temple  in  its  place.  A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Ferguson,  however,  was  accorded;  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Favel,  one  of  the  churchwardens  of 
Leamington,  took  occasion  of  a break  in  the 
proceeding.'^  to  exhibit  to  the  members  of  the 
Institute  the  church  jJate  belonging  to  the 
parish. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
reading  of  a few  extracts  from  Mr.  E.  Werner's 
paper  on  *•  The  Construction  of  the  Great  Wall 
of  China.”  These  were  read  by  Mr.  J.  Hilton, 
in  the  author’s  absence,  but  they  failed  to  secure 
much  notice  from  a body  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  whose  attention  was  wholly  concentrated 
on  Warwickshire  and  its  surroundings. 

After  luncheon  had  been  diepatclied,  the 
party  made  their  way  over  to  Warwick,  some  by 
railway,  some  by  tramcars,  and  some  by  car- 
riages. For  their  visit  to  Warwick  Castle  and 
to  St.  iMary’s  Church  they  had  been  already 
prepared,  to  a great  extent,  by  Mr.  Hartshorne's 
paper  read  on  the  previous  evening  ; and  to  verv' 
many  of  the  party  this  part  of  tlie  programme 
was  not  new.  Still,  all  were  glad  to  pay  a visit 
to  the  castle  and  church  under  the  auspices  and 
guidance  of  Mr.  Hartshorne,  whose  father  had 
acted  as  cicerone  to  the  .^.rclueological  Institute 
on  visiting  the  same  scenes  nearly  a quarter  of 
a century  ago. 

Their  first  visit  on  arriving  at  Warwick  was 
the  “ High  ” Church  of  St.  Mary's,  a large  and 
noble  structure,  the  tower  of  which,  seen  at  a 
distance,  reminds  the  travelled  tourist  of  those 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Church  at  Bristol,  though  a close  inspection 
shows  that  it  is  of  a far  more  modern  date,  and 
that  it  will  not  “ pass  muster " as  a Gothic 
building.  A paper  on  this  edifice  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irvine  ; but  he 
was  obliged  to  depute  a friend  to  read  it  aloud, 
as  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  a carriage 
accident.  We  are  able  to  give  this  paper  in 
extenio. 

“This  church  is  interesting  in  an  architec- 
tural. but  chielly  in  an  hi.storical,  point  of  view. 
No  record  exists  of  the  foundation  of  this 
church,  but  that  it  was  prior  to  the  Conquest 
appear.s  from  the  fact  of  its  possessions  being 
entered  in  Domesday  Book.  Its  rise  into  im- 
portance took  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
when  Roger  de  Newburgh,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
made  it  collegiate  and  incorporated  with  it  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  All  Saints,  at  that  time 
standing  within  the  precincts  of  the  Castle, — 
this  was  done  in  1123.  During  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  the  Monarch  and  his  Court  were  on 
one  occasion  present  in  this  church ; it  was 
after  an  attack  had  been  made  by  Simon  de 
Montford's  parly  on  Warwick  Castle,  and  the 
Governor  carried  prisoner  to  Kenilworth.  On 
this,  King  Henry,  coming  to  Warwick,  held  a 
council  of  his  peers,  and  besieged  Kenil- 
worth Castle.  At  length  terms  were  agreed 
upon,  and  these  terms  were  publicly  an- 
nounced from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary’s  by  the 
Pope's  legate,  Ottobon,  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
E’estival  of  All  Saints',  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  and  the  statesmen  of  the  kingdom 
assembled  here.  In  the  succeeding  reigns  it 
increased  in  dignity  and  importance,  having 
absorbed  the  churches  of  St.  John,  St.  Michael. 
St.  Lawrence,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  James,  all 
within  the  precincts  of  the  town.  Thomas 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  began  to  rebuild 
the  choir,  1367,  but  dying  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, he  left  directions  to  his  executors  to 
continue  it.  It  remained,  therefore,  to  his 
successor,  Thomas  Beauchamp,  his  second  son 
and  heir,  to  complete  the  design,  which  he 
appears  to  have  dune  in  the  noblest  manner, 
for  he  newly  built  from  the  ground  the 
whole  body  of  the  church.  But  the  time 
was  approaching  when  its  glory  should  bo 
decreasing,  and  when  Dean  and  Cliaptcr  should 


no  longer  exist  in  their  collegiate  capacity.  la 
the  37th  Henry  YIII.,itwas  dissolved, and  appro- 
priated by  the  King’s  Commissioners.  A few 
months  later,  by  letters  patent,  the  fabric,  shorn 
and  clipped,  was  conveyed  to  the  inhabitants  of' 
Warwick.  During  the  year  1571  two  imposing 
ceremonies  were  performed  in  this  church — the 
celebration  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  by 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  state 
funeral  of  William  Parr,  Earl  of  Northampton, 
and  brother  to  Queen  Catherine,  who  died  at 
the  Priory,  in  that  year.  On  September  5, 1G94, 
Warwick  was  visited  by  a destructive  fire, 
which  burnt  a great  portion  of  the  town,  as 
well  as  the  tower,  nave,  and  transept  of 
St.  Mary’s.  Subscriptions  were  immediately 
set  on  foot,  and  Commissioners  were- 
appointed  by  the  Crown  to  superintend 
and  direct  the  rebuilding  of  the  church.  At 
one  time  there  was  an  idea  of  placing  the  work 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  This  was, 
for  some  reason,  abandoned,  and  Sir  William 
Wilson  was  selected  to  erect  the  new  structure, 
and  to  him  must  be  attributed  the  incongruity 
of  the  present  building.  He  also  rebuilt  Four 
Oaks  Hall  and  Nottingham  Castle.  In  describing 
the  church  of  St.  Mary’s,  the  first  part  to  which 
I shall  direct  your  attention  is  the  tower.  It 
consists  of  three  stages  in  height,  in  the  lowest 
of  which  four  very  massive  piers  support  arches 
of  a pointed  form.  Above  each  of  these  arches  is 
a pointed  arch  of  blank  panel  work,  divided  by 
a shaft  of  clustered  reeds,  with  a capital  formed 
of  the  acanthus  leaf.  In  this  are  two  small  per- 
forated lights,  and  on  each  side  two  semicircular 
niches  of  serai-Classic  design,  with  projecting 
brackets  at  the  base.  This  stage  is  divided  by 
a comice  supporting  a balustrade,  and  adjoins 
the  roof  of  the  church.  Immediately  above 
this  balu.'^trade,  on  the  north,  west,  and  south 
sides  are  tablets,  recording  the  erection  and  re- 
building of  the  church.  The  second  stage  is 
similar  to  that  below,  with  pointed  arched 
panel- work  and  .semicircular  niches ; the  division 
between  it  and  the  stage  above  is  worked  by  a 
horizontal  cornice  moulding.  The  third  stage 
of  the  tower  contains  on  each  side  four  pointed 
single-light  windows,  two  immediately  above 
the  other  two ; these  have  on  each  side  two 
niches  at  the  top.  There  is  a cornice  above, 
and  a blocking-course,  on  the  face  of  which  are 
shields  (twelve  in  number),  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  families  that  have  held  the 
earldom  of  Warwick.  The  whole  is  crowned  by 
a parapet  with  large  square  crocketted  pin- 
nacles at  each  angle,  and  a smaller  pinnacle 
rising  from  the  middle  of  the  parapet. 
The  composition  is  partly  Classic,  partly 
Gothic.  Though  the  tower  is  faulty  in- 
detail,  it  is  very  striking  in  appearance, 
and  a conspicuous  land  mark.  As  stated  in  the 
inscription,  the  old  tower,  with  the  nave  and 
transepts,  was  burnt  down  in  1G91.  The  new 
tower  was  twice  rebuilt ; the  first  tower,  which 
was  deemed  unsafe,  was  98  feet  high,  the  second, 
and  present  tower,  is  IGG  feet  high.  The- 
windows  are  eight  in  number,  piercing  the 
north  and  south  walls  of  the  aisles  and  tran- 
septs. They  are  said  to  be  miserably  designed. 
Each  has  six  semicircular  headed  lights,  The 
bead  of  each  window  is  filled  by  a huge  light  of 
a horse-collar  form.  In  the  spaces  between  the 
windows  there  are  buttresses  of  meagre  design. 
A horizontal  cornice  runs  along  the  top  above 
the  windows,  and  an  open  balustrade  parapet, 
with  stone  urns  at  intervals.  The  gable  front 
of  each  transept  is  surmounted  by  an  um,  the 
symbols  of  Paganism  taking  the  place  of  the 
Christian  emblem— the  cross.  Entering  the 
church,  we  see  that  the  nave  is  divided 
from  the  aisles  and  transepts  by  four  arches, 
pointed  in  form,  and  supported  by  piers. 
The  roof  is  arched  and  ceiled,  and  each 
bay  is  divided  into  eight  compartments  by 
small  plaster  ribs,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the 
ribs  is  an  escutcheon,  surrounded  by  scroll 
work.  The  present  pewing  was  erected  in  1796, 
when  the  side  galleries,  which  were  before 
limited  to  the  length  of  the  aisles,  were  ex- 
tended across  the  transepts,  and  the  organ,  then 
standing  between  the  nave  and  the  choir,  was 
removed  to  its  present  position.  The  organ, 
was  built  by  Swarbruck  in  1717  ; in  1834  it  was 
enlarged  by  Bishop,  and  again  in  1842  by  Bam- 
field.  It  has  46  stops  and  2,356  pipes.  The- 
transepts  are  shallow  in  proportion,  and  consist 
of  only  one  hay  of  vaulting  in  addition  to  the 
bay  of  the  breadth  of  the  aisles.  In  the  old 
nave  there  were  many  interesting  monuments 
of  the  deans  and  secular  canons  of  this  church, 
and  the  burgesses  of  the  town,  which  were 
completely  destroyed  by  the  lire  which  con- 
sumed the  nave.  Two  brasses  only  were  saved 
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I — one  on  the  monument  of  Thomas  Beau- 
champ, by  whom  this  church  was  rebuilt.  It 
stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  south  aisle  in  the 
old  church,  and  was  an  altar  tomb,  surrounded 
by  a canopy.  On  the  monument  were  brass 
; figures  of  the  Earl  and  Countess,  and  these 
. have  been  inserted  in  a marble  slab  and  aflixed 
to  the  east  end  of  the  south  transept,  near 
the  Beauchamp  chapel.  The  other  brass  is 
, that  of  Thoma.s  Oken  and  his  wife,  formerly  a 
I mercer  and  a great  benefactor  to  the  town, 
j This  is  now  affixed  to  the  east  wall  of  the 
i north  transept.  It  appears  that  there  was  one 
i chantry  attached  to  the  church,  which  had  an 
I altar  dedicated  to  St.  Anne.  It  was  founded 
I by  llobert  Walden  2nd  Henry  IV.  The  chan- 
I try  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  present  lobby 
• — may  it  not  rather  have  been  in  the  vestry  ? 

: The  oldest  part  of  the  church,  that  which 
1 remains  of  the  time  of  Roger  de  Newbury,  is  the 
j crypt  under  the  choir.  It  is  divided  into  two 
; parts  by  four  piers,  each  part  containing  five 
; bays  of  vaulting.  The  three  westernmost  piers, 
i with  the  three  bays  of  vaulting, exhibit  Norman 
I architecture,  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
; century.  The  fourth  and  easternmost  pier  is  a 
I plain  but  massive  octagonal  pier,  in  the  De- 
I corated  style  of  the  14th  century,  with  a 
I moulded  capital.  This  and  the  two  easternmost 
bays  of  vaulting  are  the  work  of  Thomas 
Beauchamp,  who  died  1369.  The  crypt  appears 
to  have  been  lighted  by  five  windows,  of 
which  only  one  in  the  easternmost  bay 
remains  perfect ; the  others  have  been  partially 
filled  up.  That  portion  of  the  crypt  lying  below 
the  vestry  is  now  a burial  vault  for  the  Earls  of 
Warwick,  converted  to  that  purpose  about  1770. 

I An  object  of  curiosity  is  an  ancient  " clicking  ” 
or  ducking-stool,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
: forcible  though  expressive  mode  of  punishment 
j used  by  our  ancestors  tow’ards  termagant 
I females.  The  choir  is  said  to  have  been  finished 
I by  the  second  Thomas  Beauchamp,  a.d.  1392  ; 

I but  Mr.  Bloxam  thinks  from  the  depressed 
four  centred  arch  of  the  large  east  window,  and 
the  panel-work  with  which  the  east  wall  of  the 
I choir  is  covered,  that  alterations  must  have 
' been  made  by  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
j Warwick,  who  founded  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady. 

I The  monument  in  the  centre  of  the  choir  is  that 
i of  Thoma.s  Beauchamp,  the  second  of  that 
: family.  He  was  distinguished  in  Edward 
lll.’s  reign  at  the  battles  of  Crecy  and  Poictiers ; 
at  the  siege  of  Calais  was  Marshal  of  England,  and 
I one  of  the  founders  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

I He  died  of  the  plague  at  Calais  in  the  43rd  year  of 
Edward  III.,  1369,  and  was  buried  in  the  middle 
, of  the  choir.  He  married  Katherine,  daughter 
of  Roger  Mortimer,  first  Eai'l  of  March,  who 
I died  not  many  weeks  before  him.  Thomas  (his 
I second  son),  who  succeeded  him,  was  distin- 
I gfuished  in  the  French  wars.  He,  with  other 
nobles,  sided  against  Richard  II..  w’as  an-ested 
land  imprisoned  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  was 
I afterwards  restored  to  his  liberty  and  lands.  He 
j finished  the  choir  begun  by  his  father,  and 
I newly  built  from  the  ground  the  w’hole  body  of 
I the  church.  He  was  buried,  as  before  men- 
; tioned,  in  the  south  aisle,  with  Margaret,  his 
I wife.  He  died  in  1401.  Dugdale  mentions  that 
Thomas  Beauchamp,  whose  monument  is  in  the 
I centre  of  the  choir,  bad  nine  daughters,  whose 
portraits  are  curiously  drawn  and  set  up  in  the 
i windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  of  the 
Collegiate  Church,  and  in  the  habit  of  that 
I time.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  disap- 
; peared  during  the  Civil  War,  when  Colonel 
, Purefoy  made  himself  remarkably  conspic- 
uous by  his  zeal  in  purging  the  churches 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  present  east 
I window  was  erected  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Boudier,  who  was  connected  with  this  church 
I as  curate  and  vicar  for  sixty-three  years, 
and  also  in  memory  of  Mr.  Kemp,  a burgess  of 
Warwick.  The  reredos  was  erected  in  1386, 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Margetts,  a native  of 
Warwick.  The  monument  which  occupies  the 
Chapter  House  is  that  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville.  the 
founder  of  the  present  line  (1628).  Other 
monuments  to  be  noticed  in  the  lobby  are  those 
of  Sir  Thomas  Puckering,  owner  at  one  time  of 
the  Priory,  and  son  of  John  Puckering,  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign ; 
and  that  of  Francis  Parker,  tutor  to  Lords 
Robert  and  Fulke  Brooke  (1693).  We  now  pass 
on  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  commonly  called  the 
Beauchamp  Chapel,  from  the  founder.  It  is 
one  of  the  richest  of  the  structures  erected  as 
mortuary  chapels  dm-ing  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  has  suffered  much  from  desecration.  On 
June  14,  1642,  a band,  under  Colonel  Purefoy, 
entered  the  chapel  and  defaced  its  monu- 
ments. The  altar,  with  its  decorations,  was, 


it  is  supposed,  then  broken  down.  The 
present  altar-piece,  repre-senting  the  Annun- 
ciation of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  was  the  work  of 
Collins,  a stonemason  in  Warwick,  and  erected  in 
1735.  This  chapel  was  founded  by  Richard 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and 
VI.  He  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  was  appointed  High  Steward  of  Eng- 
land, was  active  against  the  Lollards,  nego- 
tiated the  marriage  of  Henry  V.  with  Catherine 
of  France,  and  was  made  one  of  the  guardians 
of  Henry  VI.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
General  of  France.  He  died  at  Rouen,  April 
3U,  1439,  leaving  instructions  in  bis  will  for 
the  building  of  this  chapel.  These  w’ere  faith- 
fully carried  out.  The  chapel  took  twenty-one 
years  in  building,  being  finished  in  3 Edward  IV., 
1464.  On  the  south  side  is  a small  wooden 
piscina,  a very  rare  and  curious  example  of  that 
material.  A flight  of  well-worn  steps  leads  to 
some  perforated  wooden  panel  work,  and  to  a 
small  aperture  through  which  the  elevation  of 
the  Host  at  High  Mass  might  be  seen.  This 
little  chapel  may  have  been  constiucted  for  the 
performance  of  Low  Mass  by  a single  priest  in 
commemoration  of  the  founder  of  the  chapel. 
The  four-barred  helmets  were  originally  part  of 
the  funeral  achievements  fastened  over  the 
monuments  in  this  chapel ; one  of  these  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, who  lies  buried  in  the  choir  of  the 
church.” 

Precentor  Venables,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  reader  of  the  paper,  expressed  the  great 
regret  felt  by  all  the  members  of  the  Inst  itute  at 
tlie  sad  accident  which  had  deprived  them  of  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Irvine,  and  he  pointed  out  some 
of  the  many  features  of  interest  in  the  church, 
and  also,  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  especially 
the  beautiful  and  costly  monuments  and  their 
fine  carvings  and  decorations.  A visit  was  also 
paid  to  the  crypt  beneath  the  chancel ; and 
the  bugle  then  warned  the  visitors  that  it 
was  time  to  quit  on  a visit  to  the  local  Anti- 
quarian Museum,  containing  some  of  the  finest 
miscellaneous  collections  of  curious  objects  to 
be  seen  in  this  country  out  of  the  metropolis. 
Here  wa.s  shown  an  Etruscan  vase,  about  14  in. 
in  height,  which  had  been  lately  found  in  the 
course  of  excavations  near  the  Suez  Canal.  It 
was  carefully  opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
members,  but  it  was  found  to  contain  nothing 
except  a few  small  pieces  of  bone,  whether  of 
a man,  or  of  some  other  animal,  was  uncertain. 

Leicester’s  Hospital,  that  well-known  Eliza- 
bethan structure,  so  often  pictured  and  photo- 
graphed, was  next  inspected,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill, 
the  Chaplain,  briefl}'  explaining  it.  The  charity 
was  founded  by  Robert  Dudley,  the  famous 
Earl  of  Leicester,  for  decayed  soldiers  born  in 
some  few  Warwickshire  and  Gloucestershire 
towns  and  villages,  and  is  still  keeping  up  the 
charitable  intentions  of  the  founder.  He  also 
drew  attention  to  an  inscription  in  the  Great 
Hall,  which  stated  that  “ King  James  I.  was 
right  nobly  entertained  here  by  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Fulke  Greville,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  one  of  his  Majesty’s  most  honourable 
Privy  Council,  upon  tlie  4th  day  of  September, 
A.D.  1617.  God  save  the  King.”  Here  a few 
remark.swere  made  by  Precentor  Venables,  and 
by  Mr.  E.  Walford,  who  drew  the  attention  of 
those  present  to  the  great  likeness  between 
this  hospital  and  that  founded  by  the  Delapoles 
at  Ewelme,  near  Oxford,  and  suggested  that , 
they  were  copied  largely  the  one  from  the  other. 

From  the  Museum,  a walk  of  only  a few 
hundred  yards  brought  the  visitors  to  the  gate 
of  the  proud  Castle  of  Warwick.  This  is  so  well 
known  to  tourists  and  travellers  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  it  here  at  any  length. 
Lord  and  Lady  Warwick  were  in  London,  busily 
engaged  in  the  wedding  of  one  of  their  sons  ; 
but  they  were  represented  by  his  lordship’s 
agent,  Major  Fosbery,  who  received  them  at  the 
Castle  gates,  and  conducted  them  over  the 
entire  edifice,  dividing  them  into  three  separate 
parties,  and  showing  to  them  the  contents  of  the 
noble  armoury,  which  is  scattered  up  and  down 
the  Castle,  including  Oliver  Cromwell’s  helmet, 
and  the  suit  of  armour  worn  by  Lord  Brooke 
when  he  was  killed  by  a shot  at  the  siege  of 
Lichfield.  While  the  members  were  preparing 
to  go  over  the  Castle,  Mr.  Hartshorne  delivered 
a short  address,  recapitulating  the  early  hi-story 
of  it,  so  far  as  it  is  known  or  ascertainable, 
ascribing  the  formation  of  the  original  mound 
to  Ethelfieda,  wife  of  the  King  of  Mercia,  about 
A.d.  915-920.  Later,  he  said,  this  mound  was 
crowned  by  a shell  keep  of  stone,  probably 
erected  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 


by  the  then  Earl  of  Warwick.  It  was,  however, 
destroyed  in  A.D.  1263,  soon  after  which  the 
walls  were  rebuilt  by  Thomas  de  Beauchamp, 
who  also  fortified  the  gate  entrance,  and  built 
the  great  range  of  vaulted  sub-structures  under 
the  Castle,  and  also  the  Tower  called  after 
Cmsar.  He  threw  attention  to  the  massive 
character  of  this  work,  and  to  the  way  in  which 
it  had  been,  as  it  were,  woven  intothe  native  rock, 
so  that  it  seemed  to  be  almost  hewn  out  of  it. 
On  the  right  hand  he  pointed  out  Guy’s  Tower, 
which  be  said  was  completed  in  about  A.D. 
1394,  along  with  other  subordinate  fortifications. 

, Mr.  Hartshorne  then  continued  : “ When  the 
Institute  came  here  in  1864,  my  father,  who 
described  the  Castle,  spoke  of  a rude  inscription 
which  he  had  discovered  on  the  top  of  Cajsar’s 
Tower.  He  deciphered  it  ‘ R.E.XXX-III.,’ 
and  thought  it  might  be  intended  for  ‘ the  30tb 
year  of  Edward  III.’  (1357)  ; he  laid  no  special 
stress  upon  it,  but  gave  it  for  what  it  was 
worth  to  the  Institute,  having  himself  some 
faith  in  it.  I have  that  same  faith,  but  I can- 
not find  the  inscription — at  least,  only  a part 
of  it ; the  rest  has  vanished  in  some  necessary 
repairs.  A chapel  was  founded  in  the  Castle 
by  a licence  in  1337.  You  will  observe,  in 
passing,  the  great  interest  of  the  gate-house  and 
its  system  of  defence.  The  greater  part  of 
which  is  now  the  Castle  proper  was  the  work 
of  Greville,  to  whom  the  place  was  granted  by 
James  I.  He  spent  large  sums  here,  and  later 
alterations  and  improvements  have  made  it  one 
of  the  most  charming  and  princely  places  in 
England.” 

Entering  into  the  house,  the  visitors  passed 
through  the  hall  and  armoury  into  the  chapel,  and 
the  sub-structures  or  vaults,  now  used  for  keep- 
ing stores,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  kitchen ; 
these,  it  was  remarked,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
remind  them  of  the  undercroft  of  the  Bishop’s 
palace  at  Wells,  and  the  sub-structure  at 
Brancepeth  Castle,  Lord  Boyne’s  seat  near 
Durham,  which  they  had  visited  within  the  last 
few  years.  Passing  out  at  the  eastern  end  of 
these  vaults,  the  party  climbed  the  mound,  and 
descended  on  the  other  side  to  the  gardens  of 
the  Castle,  where  they  were  allowed  to  in.spect 
the  so-called  Warwick  Vase,  which  stands  in  a 
large  conservatory,  built  by  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  Eai-1  of  Warwick  for  its  reception. 

Here  Professor  Clark  read  the  following 
paper  on  the  vase: — “I  can  arid  but  little 
to  the  accounts  given  by  the  official  guide 
and  the  various  guide  - books.  Some  few 
particulars,  however,  I have  gathered  from 
other  sources  as  to  its  history,  its  probable 
author,  and  its  possible  original  destina- 
tion. The  guide-books  tell  us  that  it  was 
purchased  by  a late  Earl  of  Warwick  from 
Sir  William  Hamilton  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  I suppose  this  was  the  second 
Earl  Brooke  and  Warwick,  who,  according  to 
West,  writes  thus  of  the  work  of  ait  and  its 
present  locality : — ‘ I built  a noble  greenhouse 
and  filled  it  with  beautiful  plants.  I placed  in 
it  a vase,  considered  the  finest  “remain”  of 
Grecian  art  for  its  size  and  beauty.’  The  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  tells  us  that  the  vase 
was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Hadrian’s  ‘ lordly 
pleasure-house’  at  Tivoli;  that  it  was  repaired 
at  the  charge  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  then  our 
ambassador  to  the  King  of  Sicily ; sent 
home  by  him,  was  dedicated  by  him  to  the 
‘ ancestral,  or  national,  genius  of  liberal  arts,’ 
in  1774.  The  inscription  in  question  is  not.  !is 
sometimes  at  Rome,  a defacement  of  old  work, 
the  pedestal  and  part  of  the  foot  of  the  vase 
being  modern.  The  repairs  you  can  see.  They 
are  evidently  the  faithful  replacement  of  the 
original  in  all  cases  but  one — to  be  mentioned 
presently — as  to  which  there  is  some  question. 
What  Sir  William  Hamilton  meant  by  ‘the  an- 
cestral, or  national,  genius  of  liberal  arts,’  I do 
not  exactly  know.  Sir  William  was  a man  of 
elegant  taste  in  more  directions  than  one.  We- 
owe  to  him  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
many  beautiful  works  of  ancient  art,  the  majo- 
rity of  which  were  purchased  by  Parliament 
for  the  British  Museum  after  his  death  in  1803. 
It  was  splendidly  engraved  in  his  ‘Vase  e Can" 
delabra,’  by  Piranesi,  from  whose  brief  notes  to 
the  engravings  I learn  the  further  particulars 
that  it  was  found  in  the  year  1770,  during- 
excavations  carried  on  in  the  bed  of  a small 
lake  called  Pantanello,  which  was  anciently  in- 
cluded in  the  enceinte  of  Hadrian’s  Villa.  Of 
course  this  is  not  the  time  to  describe  that 
wonderful  town  of  halls  and  terraces  which 
Hadrian  built  or  finished  on  his  return  from  his 
last  progress  round  the  world.  I cannot  trace 
this  Lake  Pantanello  on  the  modern  plans. 
Near  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  what  .'s 
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generally  considered  to  be  a Greek  lake  o%'er- 
looking  the  so-called  valley  of  Renpe,  and  the 
stream  at  the  bottom  of  that  valley.  The  ‘lake’ 
may  have  been  there.  How  the  vase  came  into 
it  we  do  not  know.  The  villa  is  said  to 
have  been  occupied  by  the  Gothic  King, 
Totila,  544  A.D.,  in  his  siege  of  Rome.  This 
precious  monument  of  art  may  have  been 
f ung  in.  to  save  it,  on  the  invader's  approach, 
like  the  wonderful  mas.‘5  of  curiosities  in  the 
well  of  Coventina,  near  Hadiian’s  Roman  wall 
from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle.  Hadrian's  Villa 
was  finished  between  135  and  138  a.d.,  but  the 
works  of  art  brought  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  might  have  various  and  much  earlier 
dates.  This  work  is — I know  not  on  wliat 
authority — generally  attributed  to  Lysippus, 
celebrated  for  his  portraits  of  Alexander — a 
Greek  artist  of  what  is  called  the  third  period, 
about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  before 
Clirist — in  which  the  beautiful  or  elegant  style 
began  to  replace  the  noble  severity  of  Pheidias 
and  his  school.  The  subject  speak.s  for  itself. 
The  lower  rim,  so  to  speak,  is  covered  by  two 
tiger  or  panther  skins,  of  which  the  heads  and 
the  fore  paws  decorate  the  sides  of  the  vase, 
while  the  hind  legs  are  interlocked  and  hang 
down  between  the  handles  of  the  vase.  These 
last  are  formed  of  pairs  of  vine  trunks,  the 
smaller  branches  and  grape.s  of  whicli  twine 
round  the  tip  of  the  vase.  Heads,  each  with  a 
thyrsus  or  a club  belonging  to  tlie  owner  of  the 
head,  are  arranged  along  the  tiger-skins.  With 
one  exception,  these  heads  are  generally,  and,  I 
think,  correctly,  regarded  as  silciii,  or  male 
attendants  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine.  The 
•exception  is  of  a very  beautiful  female  face. 
This  has  been  held  by  some  sa7'<mts  to  be 
modern,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
in  fact,  a portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton  ; but  I 
shall  leave  the  question  to  interest  your 
curiosity  or  thirst  for  knowledge  as  soon  as  I 
have  done.  There  is  a crack  round  the  greater 
part  of  the  head;  the  face  is  somewhat  modern. 
The  restorations  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  by  no  means  free  from  insertions  of  this 
kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hair  is,  I 
think,  continuous  with  the  main  substance  on 
the  vase.  The  face  is  attributed,  you  must 
remember,  to  a period  of  beauty  and  softness, 
rather  than  of  Pheidian  dignity,  and  it  doe.s  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  exactly  that  of  Lady  Hamil- 
ton. That  she  love<l  to  be  represented  as  a 
Bacchante  we  kno%v — whether  she  would  have 
acquiesced  in  the  pointed  Faun’s  ear,  which 
this  figure  bears,  as  cheerfully  as  Hawthorn's 
Donatello,  I am  not  so  sure.  Piranesi  gives  the 
female  head  in  his  engraving,  and  says  nothing 
of  any  change.  Assuming  this  to  be  an  original 
Bacchante  or  Faun,  the  somewhat  masculine 
surroundings  of  the  lady  are  not  out  of  keeping 
with  an  account  of  the  strange  and  rather 
mixed  picnics  in  which  the  votaries  of  Bacchus 
indulged.  Classical  scholars  will  remember  in 
that  weird  play,  ‘The  Bacch®,’  how  the 
mother  of  Pentheus  vaunts  her  prowess,  and 
success  in  their  wild  hunting  revel  over  the  hill.s 
of  Bceotia.  Apropos  of  hunting.  I may  say  a 
word  on  the  club.  This  object  is,  I 
think,  pastoral.  The  thyrsi  bear  the  usual 
fir-cone,  or  the  bunch  of  nne  or  ivy  leave.s. 
with  the  pyramid  of  grapes  on  the  spear  point, 
inciting  to  madness,  which  peeps  through.  The 
tigers  or  panthers,  the  vine  trunks,  tendrils,  and 
grapes,  the  thyrsi,  and  the  beautiful  Bacchante, 
amidst  the  Sileni,  all  belong  to  the  same  god. 
Thi.s  is  a Bacchic  represeut-vtion,  a subject 
which  will  suit  very  well  witli  the  time  of 
Lysippus,  as  the  beauty  of  this  work  suits  the 
traditional  characteristics  of  his  school.  Several 
suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  original 
destination  of  this  vase.  The  most  favoured 
one  appears  to  be  that  it  was  ‘ a vessel  in  which 
to  mix  wine  with  water,  and  was  intended  for 
the  centre  of  .such  apartments  as  were  devoted 
to  festive  entertainments,’  or  ‘was  probably 
dedicated  in  .some  temple  of  Bacchus.'  With 
regard  to  this  wine-mixing  story,  I may  remind 
you  that  the  vessel  holds  163  gallons.  It  may 
have  had  that  quantity  of  liquor  put  in  it  in 
Hadrian’s  time.  Even  in  our  degenerate 
days  we  read  of  conduits  and  fountains 
running  wine.  But  I think  you  will  agree 
that  the  original  destination  of  this  vase 
■could  scarcely  have  contemplated  this  as 
an  ordinary  proceeding.  Moreover,  I believe 
I am  correct  in  saying  tluat  no  aperture  has 
been  found  in  the  bowl,  which  is,  perhaps, 
a little  against  its  having  been  used  for  holding 
any  liquid.  A fountain  might  have  been  in- 
tended to  play  in  it,  of  which  the  water  was  to 
run  over  tlie  edge ; but  even  here  we  should 
expect  a pipe  to  introduce  the  supply.  I should 


question  whether  this  particular  .specimen,  and 
others  like  it,  were  ever  meant  for  anything  bat 
purely  decorative  purposes.  But  as  most  deco- 
rative objects  have  liad  their  origin  in  a use  of 
some  kind,  I am  inclined,  in  this  case  of  very 
large  vases,  to  sugge.st  the  bath  as  furnishing 
their  first  idea.  The  Greek  bath  was  not  on  so 
vast  a scale  as  those  stupendous  labyrinths  of 
building  which  we  see  at  Rome, — club-house, 
public-house,  people’s  palace,  all  in  one.  The 
great  hot-air  chamber  and  cold  swimming-bath 
were  by  no  means  the  invariable  and  conspicuous 
features  which  they  became  in  the  days  of 
Diocletian  and  Caracalla.  What  we  do  see  in 
the  Greek  painted  representations  of  bathing  is 
sometimes  a basin  or  tub,  wherein  the  bathers 
could  stiintl  or  sit ; but  more  often,  a round  or 
oval  vase,  resting  on  a pedestal,  round  which 
they  stood  to  wash  themselves.  That  is  the 
vessel  whicli  I imagine  to  have  been  enlarged 
into  the  great  ornamental  vases,  such  as  the  one 
before  you.  Athenieus,  it  is  true,  writing  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  .speaks  of  the  vase  in  use  as 
holding  sometimesas  much  as  50  gallons.  Tliis 
vase  is  much  larger,  and,  if  for  use,  would,  I 
think,  have  been  of  metal.  Of  course,  this  is 
far  too  clear  and  .sharp  workmanship  to  be  a 
copy  from  metal,  though  metal  copies  have 
been  made  of  it.  I take  the  object,  tliHb,  of  this 
work  of  art  to  have  been,  from  the  first,  purely 
decorative.  Fftm  the  Bacchic  emblems 
which  it  bears,  I think  its  original  locale  to 
have  been,  very  probably,  a temple  of  Bacchus, 
as  was  suggested  by  Piranesi ; nor  is  it  impos- 
sible that  Hadrian  may  have  placed  it  in  some 
corresponding  position  within  his  town-like 
palace  under  Tivoli.” 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Clarke  having 
been  passed,  the  entire  party  repaired  to  the 
“ Sliakesi>eare  ” Room,  where  Lord  Warwick 
had  given  orders  that  they  should  be  hosiiitably 
entertained  at  tea,  a boon  which  was  all  the 
more  gratefully  appreciated  on  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  afternoon. 

Among  the  party  who  took  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  two  tir.'^t  days  of  the  meeting 
were  Lord  Leigh,  Lord  Percy,  the  Mayors  of  Bir- 
mingham, Stratford,  Coventry,  Leamington,  and 
Warwick,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Leigh,  Sir 
A.  Hodgson,  Mr.  Dng<lale,  Precentor  Venables, 
tlie  Hon,  an<l  Rev.  W.  Verney,  Major  Fosbery, 
MLss  Percy,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ilolden.  Miss  Seton, 
Mr.  Talbot  Bevaii,  Miss  Bury,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hilton,  Mr.  Shirley,  the  Rev.  Sir  Talbot 
Baker,  Mr.  H.  W.  Freeland,  Mr  Longden,  Mr. 
Justice  Pinhey,  Mr.  Baylis,  Q C.,  the  Rev.  D. 
Cox,  iic. 

We  will  continue  our  report  of  the  proceed- 
ing.s  of  the  meeting  next  week. 


Jllustrattons. 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  ANNE.  EOATH, 
CARDIFF. 

E now  give  an  interior  view  of  this 
church;  an  exterior  view,  accompanied 
by  a plan  anddescription.was  published 
in  the  Builder  for  November  5,  1887. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Reeve. 


DRAWINGS  OF  ST.  GEORGE’S  CHURCH, 
BLOOMSBURY. 

The  measured  drawings  of  St.  George’s 
Church,  Bloomsbury,  which  wo  publish  this 
week,  are  by  Mr.  P.  N.  Ginham,  and  gained  the 
award  of  the  Royal  Academy  Silver  Medal  in 
18S7. 

St.  George’s  Church  was  designed,  in  the 
early  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Hawks- 
moor, the  designer  also  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Maiy  Woolnoth,  and,  whatever  may  be 
thought  in  the  present  day  of  Hawksmoor's 
taste  as  to  detail,  there  is  no  question  that  in 
these  two  churches  he  showed  himself  an  archi- 
tect of  real  originality  in  design. 

It  is  not  generally  known, — at  all  events,  to 
this  generation, — tliat  the  peculiar  steeple  of  St. 
George’s  was  intended  by  its  author  as  a reali- 
sation of  the  design  of  the  monument  of 
Mausolus.  More  recent  criticism  and  investi- 
gation of  Greek  architecture  puts  Hawks- 
moor’s conception  out  of  court  as  a repre- 
sentation of  the  mausoleum  : but  the  fact  that 
it  was  so  intended  is  not  without  its  interest. 


ROOM  FROM  KING’S  LYNN,  NORFOLK. 
The  panelling  and  fireplace  here  illustrated 
have  been  removed  from  an  old  house  in  Queen- 
street,  King's  Lynn,  and  are  now  in  the  posses- 


sion of  Mr.  Mortlock,  of  Orchard-street,  Portman- 
square.  The  house  was  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Taylor  family,  and  a Sir  Simon  Taylor  is 
said  to  have  lived  there  when  be  carried  on  the 
business  of  a wine  merchant,  and  contested 
King’s  Lynn  against  Lord-Keejier  North.  The 
mantelpiece  measures  about  10  ft.  across,  and 
is  11  ft.  in  height.  In  the  centre  are  the  Royal 
arms, — France  and  England  quarterly, — and 
the  mottos  “ Hony  soyit  qui  maill  pence.«,”  and 
“ De  it  mon  drot.”  On  each  side  are  grotesque 
standing  figures  or  carj'atides,  supporting  a deep 
frieze  andcornice,richly-carvedandmoalded.  The 
wholeissupportedby  coupled  Corinthian  columns 
standing  on  pedestals  with  carved  panels.  It  is 
entirely  of  wood,  and  in  fine  preservation,  the 
sharpness  of  the  work,  especially  in  the  Royal 
arms  in  the  centre,  being  particularly  note- 
worthy. 

The  room  itself,  which  is  complete,  with  its 
windows,  cupboards,  &c.,  is  panelled  throughout. 
At  the  angles  are  Corinthian  pilasters,  fluted, 
with  good  panels  on  the  pedestals.  Above  the 
columns  are  lions’  heads  and  a rich  frieze,  the 
carving  being  varied, — in  some  parts  conven- 
tional, and  in  others  representing  various  forms 
of  grotesque  animals.  In  taking  down  the 
panelling  in  an  adjoining  room  the  date  1602 
was  found,  which  probably  marks  the  period 
of  this  work  also.  It  is  probably  Flemish 
workmanship. 


HOUSE  AT  LEEDS. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  accompanying 
view  is  taken  is  hung  in  this  year’s  Academy. 
The  building  is  erected  of  .stone,  with  the  upper 
portion  covered  with  rough-cast,  relieved  by  a 
little  tile-hanging.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
red  tiles.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  stated 


to  be  very  complete.  The  house,  which  has 
been  erected  for  Mr.  Lupton,  occupies  an  ele- 
vated site  in  the  outskirts  of  Leeds,  the  views 
to  the  east  being  very  line.  It  is  to  obtain  these 
from  the  windows  of  drawing  and  dining-room 
that  the  break,  shown  in  plan,  has  been  arranged. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Chorley  & Connon,  of 
Leeds. 


FARM  BUILDINGS,  GLEDH01V  HALL, 
LEEDS. 

These  buildings  have  been  erected  for  Sir 
James  Kitson,  Bart.,  in  connexion  with  a small 
home  farm  attached  to  the  hall.  Whilst  simple  in 
treatment,  a certain  picturesqueness  of  appear- 
ance has  been  given  by  the  outline  of  plan  and 
elevation,  and  by  the  use  of  a little  half-timbei 
work  and  tile-hanging.  The  materials  used  are 
stone,  the  roofs  being  covered  with  red  tiles. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Chorley  k.  Connon,  of 
Leeds. 


“ Old  Cottage  Arcliitectare.’' — Next  week 
we  propose  to  publish  a further  instalment  of 
Mr.  Ralph  NevilTs  “ Old  Cottage.s.” 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors. — It  is  announced 
that  the  next  Examination  of  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  Municipal  Engineer  and 
Local  Board  Surveyor  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  tliis  Association  at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, on  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  26 
and  27  next.  Applications  for  this  Examination 
must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  September  5. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  ANNE.  ROATH,  CARDIFF : INTERIOR  LOOKING  EAST. — Mr.  J.  Arthur  Reeve,  .•\RCHtTECT. 
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TWO  CASES  UNDER  THE  CITY  OF 
LONDON  PAROCHIAL  CHARITIES  ACT, 
1883. 

Two  interesting  actions  have  lately  been 
i tried  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
: Court  of  Justice  relative  to  some  ancient  City 
I charities.  In  one  case  a petition  was  preferred 
I by  the  rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  and  the 
I churchwardens  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 

I under  the  City  of  London  Parochial  Charities 
; Act  of  1883.  It  appears  that  by  his  will,  dated 
, in  1382,  one  William  D’Aungre  provided  for, 
j inter  alia,  the  holding  of  certain  masses  in  St. 

: John  the  Evangelist,  the  chauntry  priest  to 
I receive  “ eight  marks  of  silver  for  his  stipend” 

! in  that  behalf.  The  church,  known  as  St.  John- 
I the-Baplist-upon-Walbrook,  its  western  end 
t resting  upon  the  brook’s  bank,  was  not  rebuilt 
I after  the  Great  Fire.  It  stood  just  north  of  tlie 
I cross  of  Cloak -lane  and  Dowgate-hill.  A 
[ dispute  with  D'Aungre’s  heir,  who  claimed  that 
I the  will  was  inoperative,  was  settled  by  the 
I purchase  of  his  interest  therein  by  the 
I parish.  After  the  Fire  the  parish  was  united  to 
1 that  of  All  Hallows,  Breatl-street.  The  records 
. .show  that  for  a long  time,  certainly  from  1867, 

: the  parish  of  St.  John  had  possessed  a freehold. 

I being  now  No.  14  in  Watling-street,  whereof  the 
I profits  were  applied  to  church  purposes,  and 
I an  annual  payment  made  therefrom  of  5Z.  6s.  8d. 

, to  the  rector.  On  the  demolition  of  All 
I Hallows,  Bread-street,  thirteen  years  ago,  an 
I Order  in  Council  was  made  for  the  joining  to 
the  mother  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  the  four 
: parishes  (being  without  churches  of  their  own) 

! of  St.  Pancras,  Soper-lane  : All  Hallows,  Honey- 
: lane ; All  Hallows,  Bread-street ; and  St.  John- 
upon-Walbrook.*  At  the  same  time  the  charges 
of  maintenance  and  of  divine  service  at  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  together  with  maintenance  of  the 
fabric,  were  cast  upon  the  five  parishes  in  pro- 
portionate parts.  In  their  published  ‘•state- 
ment” for  dealing  with  the  St.  John  devises, 
under  the  above-named  Act.  the  Charity 
: Commis.sioners  di.strlbuted  the  D'Aungre 
I charities  under  two  scheilules.  In  the  one 
schedule,  entitled  " Ecclesiastical  Charity  Pro- 
perty,” they  allotted  annually  52.  Gs.  8d.  to  the 
I rector,  and  802.  17s.  Od.  to  parish  ecclesiastical 
uses.  By  the  other  schedule,  “ General  Church 
Property,”  they  gave  the  remainder,  being 
161^  153.  7d,,  of  the  yearly  income  to  the 
general  uses  of  the  parish.  Relying  upon  the 
.terms  of  section  10  of  the  Act,  the  petitioners 
■claimed,  in  virtue  of  their  vested  interest  in  the 
endowment,  that  the  entire  income  derivable 
from  the  Watling-street  property  should  have 
been  treated  as  “Ecclesiastical  Charity  Pro- 
perty,” and  so  rendered  available,  under  sec- 
tion 5,  to  divine  service  and  maintenance  and 
repair  at  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  The  Commissioners 
xeplied  that  the  petitioners  were  not,  in  their 
construction  of  the  Act.  persons  having  such  a 
“vested  interest”  a.s  is  contemplated  by  sec 
tion  7,  which  virtually  excludes  any  person 
holding  office  or  receiving  emolument  at 
.another’s  pleasure. 

Mr.  Justice  Kay  was  of  opinion  that  the 
petitioners  failed  to  make  out  their  case. 
He  held  that  inasmuch  as  the  object  of  the 
D’Aungre  charity  was  the  repair  of  the  church 
of  St.  Jolm,  au  obligation  wliich  clearly  ceased 
with  the  demolition  of  that  fabric,  it  was  in  no 
way  applicable  to  the  repair  of  the  church  of  the 
five  united  parishes.  His  lord.ship  was  satisfied 
that  the  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  under 
section  10,  that  the  petitioners  possessed  no 
such  vested  interests  over  the  whole  property 
as  they  claimed  to  possess  under  section  7 ; :ind 
that,  consequently,  the  Court  could  not  make 
the  declaration  asked  for.  The  petitioners 
were  allowed  their  costs  from  out  of  the  trust 
estate. 

A somewhat  similar  suit  was  heard  in  tlie 
same  Court  in  re  the  parish  estates  of  St. 
Alphage,  London-wall.  The  property  in  question, 
as  hitherto  vested  in  the  parson,  churchwardens, 
and  parishioners,  and  applied  to  general  church 
purposes,  consists  of  (1)  Nos.  132  and  133, 
London-wall,  (2)  some  houses  lying  west  of  the 
old  grave-yard,  and  (3)  Nos.  14.  15,  and  16, 
London-wall.  between  the  church  and  Alderman- 
bury.  The  last-named  stand  over  the  site  of 
•northern  aisle  of  the  former  (and  second)  parish 

* Soper-lane  is  now  Queen-street.  All  Hallows,  Honey- 
lane.  stood  in  Honey-lane  market,  on  the  site  that  was, 
until  1832,  occupied  by  the  City  of  London  School.  St. 
John  the  Baptist  Church  is  so  cited  in  Dean  Ralph  de 
Diceto’s  survey,  of  circa  1200 ; its  churchyard  was  scheduled 
(1879)  iu  the  Metropolitan  and  District  Railways  Bill,  but 
was  saved  from  utter  annihilation  by  the  City  Church  and 
Churchyard  Protection  Society's  interposition— partially 
BQCceSsful. 


church,  as  made  out  of  the  dissolved  priory  of 
St.  Mary,  antique  the  Elsyng  Spital.  The  two 
other  blocks  of  buildings  stand  west  and  east 
respectively,  of  Aldermanbury  - postern  and 
Cripplegate-buildings,  having  between  them 
the  detached  grave-yard  that  is  bounded  by  a 
remaining  portion  of  the  City  wall.*  They 
were  included  in  a lease  for  1,000  years 
given  by  the  Corporation  of  London, 
in  1587,  to  Alderman  Sir  Rowland  Hayward, 
who  by  his  will  of  1087  devised  the  lease  to  the 
parson,  churchwardens,  and  parishioners  “ for 
the  relief  and  maintenance  of  poor,  aged,  im- 
potent, and  diseased  persons  of  the  said  parish.” 
The  Charity  Commissioners  determined  the 
three  properties  to  be  charity  property,  and 
schedule  them  in  their  statement  accordingly. 
The  petitioners  asked  for  a declaration,  under 
section  10,  that  they  are  not  charity  property, 
and  should  not,  therefore,  be  vested  as  such  in 
the  Charity  Commissioners.  Mr.  Justice  Kay 
decided  tliat  the  rents  were  impressed  with 
charitable  trusts,  and  that  tlie  whole  of  tlie  pro- 
perties are  not  ecclesiastical,  but  come  within 
section  5 as  appertaining  to  a charity  whereof 
the  income  is  applicable  or  applied  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  parish ; and  that  the 
petitioners  had  no  “vested  interests”  as  con- 
templated by  the  Act — that  term  meaning  only 
such  as  depend  upon  the  receipt  of  remunera- 
tion from  out  of  the  charitable  endowment. 
So  this  petition  also  was  dismissed ; the  Com- 
missioners not  asking  for  costs.  Sir  Rowland 
Hayward,  who  served  as  Lord  Mayor  in  the  year 
1570  and  latter  part  of  the  year  1590,  died  on 
December  6th,  1593.  The  monument  to  him, 
his  two  wives,  and  their  sixteen  children,  with 
figures,  has  been  preserved  and  set  up  in  the 
existing  church  that  wa.s  built  in  1777,  from 
designs  variously  asci’ibed  to  George  Dance  the 
younger,  and  Sir  William  Staines. 


COMPOSITION  OF  ANCIENT  MORTAR. 

Under  the  above  title,  the  writer  contributed 
a short  paper  to  the  Builder  of  May  12  last,  and 
illustrated  by  means  of  chemical  analysis  the 
superiority  of  ancient  mortar — such,  for  instance, 
as  was  used  in  the  construction  of  old  castles 
and  cliurches  many  centuries  ago — compared 
with  the  ordinary  mortar  used  in  the  present 
day. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  in  many 
building  contracts  the  specifications  contain  no 
reference  to  the  detailed  composition  of  the 
mortar  to  be  employed.  They  provide  that  the 
mortar  shall  be  good  mortar,  but  omit  to 
describe  what  is  meant  by  good  mortar.  This 
omission  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  in  case 
of  any  dispute  arising  re.specting  the  quality, 
there  are  no  definite  points  to  be  inquired 
into, — such  as  the  proportions  of  sand  and 
lime,  and  the  conditions  in  which  these 
materials  may  exist  in  the  mortar, — whether 
the  sand  is  sharp,  with  an  irregular  sur- 
face calculated  to  bind,  or  whether  it  is  com- 
paratively smooth  and  round,  as  in  the  case  of 
sea-sand,  which  possesses  but  little  retentive 
property.  Again,  the  nature  and  condition  of 
the  lime  should  be  specified,  and  a limit  placed 
upon  the  quantity  that  shall  exist  in  the  state 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a view  of  providing 
tliat  the  limestone  shall  have  been  properly 
calcined  before  being  slaked  into  mortar. 

Again,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  original 
paper,  so  much  depends  upon  the  selection  of 
really  good  lime,  because,  if  a superior  quality 
is  used,  a smaller  quantity  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  good  mortar. 

Architects  are  usually  very  anxious  that 
plenty  of  mortar  should  be  used  in  the  courses, 
but  good  walls,  with  a particularly  dry  interior 
surface,  can  be  built  by  using  mortar  only  on 
the  outer  and  inside  course,  the  interior  being 
filled  with  loose  stones  with  a through  one  at  ■ 
irregular  intervals.  A good  illustration  of  such 
walls,  two  feet  thick,  is  presented  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Illingworth,  Halifax,  Yorks,  where,  in 
order  to  add  a chancel,  the  east  end  has  been 
opened  out,  showing  a section  of  the  north  and 
south  walls  in  excellent  condition,  very  com- 
pact, and  remarkably  ilry,  though  the  situation 
of  the  church  on  the  mountain-side  exposes  the 
building  to  the  full  force  of  the  south-west 
gales. 

A specimen  of  some  of  the  mortar  from  these 
walls,  which  were  built  in  1777, is  now  furnished 
(No.  1)  to  show  its  superior  quality,  and  for 
comparison  with  a poor  mortar,  No.  2,  taken 

• This  fragment  contains  traces  of  the  parapet  battle- 
ments. The  battlements  were  removed  from  the  adjoiniug 
portion  in  St.  Giles’s  churchyard  many  years  since. 


from  an  old  wall  in  the  garden  of  Mr,  Horace 
Gripper,  Rennesley,  Wades  Mill,  Ware.  This 
wall  is  said  to  have  been  erected  some  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  the  mortar  is  soft  and 
easily  broken  up,  and  is  interesting  as  showing 
that  in  constr'ucting  ordinary  out-door  walls 
poor  mortar  was  frequently  used  in  days  gone 
by,  as  in  the  present  time  : — 


No.  1.  No,  2. 
Good  Inferior 
Mortar.  Mortar. 

Water,  lost  at  212’ Fah 1-64  1-66 

Loss  on  ignition 2'59  3’06 

Lime 28-50  24-75 

Magnesia -Gl  -19 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina 3-45  2-35 

Potash -33  -09 

Soda -25  -16 

Carbonic  acid 18-80  17-13 

Sulphuric  acid -73  -65 

Chlorine  -05  -04 

Silica  (present  as  silicate  of 

lime) 11-30  2-80 

Insoluble  siliceous  matters  31'75  47-12 

100-10  100-10 

Equal  to  carbonate  of  lime 42-72  38-93 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  mortar  No.  1 
there  is  11-30  per  cent,  of  silica  present  as 
silicate  of  lime,  such  as  occurs  in  good  Portland 
cement,  whereas  in  No.  2 there  is  only  2-80  per 
cent,  in  the  former  the  mortar  is  very  hard 
and  difficult  to  separate  from  the  stone,  and  in 
the  latter  it  is  soft,  friable,  and  easily  detached 
from  the  bricks. 

Further,  on  examining  these  naortars  under 
the  microscope,  the  sand  in  No.  1 is  seen  to  be 
rough,  with  .sharp  edges,  while  in  No.  2 the 
surfaces  are  rounded  and  smooth,  and  evidently 
indicate  that  at  some  time  they  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  water,  as  would  be  the 
case  with  sea  or  river  sand. 

The  importance  of  using  sharp  sand  in  the 
manufacture  of  good  mortar  cannot  be  too 
much  insisted  on,  as  also  the  importance  of 
selecting  a really  good  building  lime  which 
shall,  on  careful  burning  and  slaking,  furnish  a 
mortar  that  shall  possess  the  properties  of  a 
cement  to  a considerable  extent,  associated  with 
those  of  ordinary  good  lime. 

In  other  words,  wc  should  take  care  to  select 
a good  limestone,  see  that  it  is  properly  burned 
into  caustic  lime,  and  carefully  slaked,  avoiding 
an  excess  of  water ; finally,  see  that  there  should 
not  be  less  than  33  per  cent,  of  lime  in  a sample 
of  the  dry  mortar,  and  certainly  that  no  soil  of 
a clayey  nature  should  be  used,  but  only  good 
sharp  sand. 

If  this  be  done,  much  less  mortar  need  be  used, 
and  if  the  walls  be  two  feet  thick  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  lay  mortar  over  the  whole  course, 
but  only  on  the  outside  ami  inside,  the  interior 
being  filled  with  small  loose  stones,  which  will 
prevent  the  damp  being  transmitted  from  the 
outside — as  so  often  is  the  case  where  inferior 
mortar  has  transmitted  moisture  dire{-tly  to 
the  inside,  and  caused  serious  damage.  J.  H. 


CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  Cambrian  Archreological  Association 
assembled  for  their  forty-third  annual  Congress 
on  Monday,  the  13th  inst.,  in  the  old  Royal 
burgh  of  Cowbridge,  or  as  the  Welsh  called  it, 
Pontfaen,  Glamorganshire.  The  rendezvous 
was  well  chosen,  for  this  neighbourhood  abounds 
with  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  prehis- 
toric, Roman,  and  Medimval.  The  district  is, 
moreover,  a happy  hunting-ground  for  ethno- 
logist, for,  lying  as  it  does  within  the  con- 
fines of  SiUiria.  we  frequently  come  across 
descendants  of  those  small  black  - haired 
people  described  by  Tacitus,  and  believed  by 
modern  savants  to  have  been  the  manufacturers 
of  polished  stone  implements  and  the  builders 
of  cromlechs.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
Roman  legions  marched  along  the  straight 
tracts  that  inter.sect  the  country.  In  Caer 
Worgan  we  have,  according  to  tradition,  the 
remains  ofaRomano-British  town;  stone  crosses, 
ornamented  with  interlaced  work,  show  indi- 
cations of  Gaelic  art ; and  in  later  days  this 
was  the  land  which  Fitz-Hamon  and  bis  twelve 
paladins  first  snatched  from  the  Welsh. 

The  first  business  of  the  Association  was  to 
meet  their  newly-elected  President,  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  in  the  Town-hall,  kindly  lent  for 
the  purpo.se  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Cowbridge.  In  the  inaugural  address,  his  lord- 
ship  congratulated  the  Association  on  the  rich 
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field  they  had  selected  for  their  inTestigations. 
They  would  no  doubt  see  at  Dyifrin  one  of 
the  grandest  cromlechs  in  Great  Britain,  and  at 
Baydon  Hill,  near  Bridgend,  a vast  prehistoric 
earthwork  would  exercise  their  ingenuity. 
Roman  roads  and  strongholds  showed  us  the 
means  used  by  the  masters  of  the  world  to 
conquer  the  country,  while  unfortified  Roman 
villas  proved  how  very  complete  that  con- 
quest had  been.  In  the  train  of  the  Roman 
legions  followed  those  missionary  priests  to 
whose  exertions  we  owed  the  blessings  of 
Christianity.  The  Northern  invaders  for 
awhile  swept  away  civilization ; then  Fitz- 
Hamon  and  his  followers  arrived  on  these 
shores.  Norman  rule  was  not,  however,  accepted 
readily  by  the  Welsh  (perhaps  it  proved  more 
severe  than  bad  been  the  Roman  domination), 
and  the  innumerable  castles  we  found  in  Gla- 
morgan were  the  result  of  this  struggle.  Every 
little  landowner  seemed  to  have  built  a strong 
house  for  his  own  protection,  a refuge  of  this 
nature  being  absolutely  necessary.  In  the 
immediate  district  one  might  count  up  twelve 
castles  in  six  miles ; among  these  St.  Donats  and 
Fonmon  were  very  notable  specimens  of  Medimval 
architecture.  The  parish  churches,  again,  were 
not  the  least  interesting  archaeological  features 
in  the  land  of  Jlorgan,  which  was  the  very 
cradle  of  British  Christianity,  for  to  this  day 
men  worshipped  on  sites  consecrated  in  the  fifth 
century  by  Saints  Germanus  and  Dubricius. 

Archdeacon  Thomas  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  R.  Banks,  Treasurer  of  the  Association, 
and  carried  with  acclamation. 

A very  interesting  paper  on  recent  excava- 
tions and  discoveries  in  the  Black  Friars’ 
Priory  at  Carditf,  written  by  the  Rev.  John 
Placid  Conway,  Professor  of  Sacred  Theology  to 
the  College  of  Black  Friars  at  Stroud,  was 
then  read  by  the  General  Secretary  (Mr.  E. 
Laws),  which  terminated  the  proceedings  of 
the  opening  meeting. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  in  unwonted  sunshine, 
the  members  drove  along  the  old  Roman  road 
to  St.  Hilary’s,  where  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Morgan,  conducted  them  over  his  church,  an 
edifice  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
party,  was  somewhat  over-restored  by  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  about  a quarter  of  a century 
ago.  Near  at  hand  is  Old  Beaupr6  (pronounced 
Buper),  a hou.se  of  the  Bassets,  which  has  fallen 
into  ruin  within  the  memory  of  those  living.  It 
is  a huge  pile  of  buildings,  too  large,  perhaps,  for 
the  property.  The  most  noticeable  features  of 
these  ruins  are  the  entrance-gates,  extremely 
ornate  productions  in  late  sixteenth  century 
taste.  Over  both  is  the  Basset  motto,  that  now 
born  by  the  Welsli  Regiment,  and  concerning 
which  there  has  of  late  been  much  discussion. 
The  outer  gate  is  dated  1581  ; here  the  motto 
reads — 

" Gwell  angiiy  na  ehwilydd.” 

The  inner  and  most  ornate  gate  bears  the  date 
1600,  and  the  legend  runs  — 

“ Gwele  anghary  na  chwilydd,” 
so  that  it  seems  opinion  was  somewhat  divided 
as  to  the  spelling  of  this  unfortunate  motto 
three  centuries  ago. 

The  next  stopping-place  was  St.  Athan’s, 
where  is  a crnciform  church  with  a central 
tower,  an  Early  English  chancel  arch,  and  two 
interesting  monuments  to  the  Berkrolle  family, 
the  knights  garbed  in  armour,  -partly  chain, 
partly  plate,— the  dames  in  coifs  and  twelfth- 
century  garments.  From  St.  Athan’s  the  party 
proceeded  to  Gileston,  a parish  and  manor 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  St.  Atban’s,  on  one 
by  the  sea.  The  church  is  a to.y,  standing  in 
a flower-garden.  Like  most  of  the  chimches  in 
the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  it  has  a rood  staircase 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall ; the  rood-loft  was 
lighted  by  two  tiny  windows,  seemingly  Early 
English. 

From  hence  the  excursionists  passed  on  to 
Fonmon,  a house  of  few  masters.  Mr.  Oliver 
Jones  met  the  party,  and  most  hospitably  con- 
ducted them  over  his  interesting  castle,  and 
showed  them  the  treasures  contained  therein. 
He  said  that  Fonmon  was  probably  built  by 
the  St.  John  family  between  1150  and  1200, 
and  that  subsequently  by  marriage  they  absorbed 
their  superior  lords,  the  Humphreyvilles.  This 
house  remained  in  the  hands  of  its  founder’s 
family  until  the  year  1654,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased from  the  St.  Johns  by  Colonel 
Philip  Jones,  the  Parliamentarian  Governor 
of  Swansea,  who,  being  blessed  with  a son, 
persuaded  the  Lord  Protector  to  stand  sponsor 
to  the  child,  and  called  his  name  Oliver. 
As  may  be  supposed  in  a house  which  has  seen 


so  few  changes,  many  treasures  have  accumu- 
lated. Over  the  hall  fireplace  hangs  a portrait 
of  Col.  Philip  Jones,  the  purchaser  of  Fonmon  ; 
nearly  facing  him  is  a portrait  of  Ireton  ; in  the 
gallery  is  a remarkable  picture  of  Cromwell, 
said  to  have  been  painted  by  Barber.  In  this 
portrait  Oliver  is  represented  as  a man  of 
about  thirty,  with  a refined  type  of  face 
and  melancholy  eyes,  the  same  individual, 
no  doubt,  whose  truculent,  masterful  visage  we 
know  so  well,  but  in  a different  mood.  Upstairs 
Mr.  Jones  had  laid  out  some  of  the  valuable 
documents  preserved  in  the  Castle.  Among 
them  was  a warrant  under  Oliver’s  privy  seal 
(1657)  to  pass  Sergeant  Seys.  In  another 
(1662)  we  find  a pardon  for  the  same  individual 
granted  by  Charles  II. 

Fonmon  Castle  consists  of  a square  Early 
English  tower,  with  two  flanking  towers,  and 
later  additions ; the  outworks  are  gone,  but  it 
is  an  exceptionally  interesting  building.  For 
about  700  years  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
two  families,  and  has  never  been  uninhabited. 

From  Fonmon  the  visitors  passed  along  “ The 
Holy  Valley  ” to  Llancawan,  an  extremely  in- 
teresting church,  repaired  (not  “re.«tored”) 
eleven  years  ago.  Within  it  there  are  a canopied 
screen  and  some  line  Tudor  windows. 

The  party  were  most  kindly  entertained  at 
Llantrythid  by  Col.  Trevor  Tyler,  and  inspected 
the  remains  of  the  great  manor-house.  Nowhere 
is  this  class  of  building  so  frequent  as  in  the 
Vale  of  Glamorgan,  and  the  question  arises, 
Whence  did  the  rents  come  by  which  they 
were  maintained  7 The  source  appears  to  have 
become  exhausted,  and  the  buildings  fallen  into 
ruin  during  the  present  century. 

In  the  evening  a meeting  was  held  in  Cow- 
bridge  Town  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of 
Archdeacon  Thomas,  and  papers  were  read  by 
Mr.  E.  Owen,  “On  English  Influence  in  North 
Wales,”  and  by  Mr.  A.  Corbett,  on  “ The 
Customs  of  the  Manor  of  Llanblithian.’’ 

We  will  continue  our  report  of  the  meeting 
next  week. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
INQUIRY  COMMISSION : 

FURTHER  EVIDEXCE.* 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  held  its  twenty-fourth,  and  probably  its 
concluding,  sitting  in  public  (so  far  as  the 
taking  of  evidence  is  concerned)  on  Tuesday 
last,  when  Lord  Herschell,  the  President,  at  the 
close  of  the  proceedings,  said ; — 

The  Commissioners,  having  taken  all  the 
evidence  which  appears  to  them  material,  and 
that  is  at  present  available,  propose  now  to 
adjourn  sme  die.  They  desire  to  thank  all  who 
have  assisted  their  inquiry.  They  would 
especially  express  their  obligations  to  the 
solicitors  to  the  Inquiry  Committee  for  the  care 
with  which  they  have  investigated  some  of  the 
many  communications  which  the  Commissioners 
have  received.  They  desire  also  to  state  that 
they  have  received  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  all  the  information — documentary  and 
otherwise — wliich  they  have  called  for,  and 
that  this  inforra.ation  has  been  readily  supplied, 
and  without  delay.-j- 

With  the  view  of  completing  our  record  of 
the  most  salient  points  of  the  evidence  tendered 
before  the  Commission,  so  far  as  it  is  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers,  we  this  week  devote 
some  space  to  a continuation  of  our  summary, 
which  we  hope  to  complete  in  our  next  two  or 
three  issues. 

Mr.  Horace  Gundry,  F.R.I.B.A..  District  Sur- 
veyor of  Paddington,  recalled,  wa.s  further 
examined  by  the  Chairman  as  to  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  Whiteley’s  building,  of 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Saunders, 
then  a member  of  the  Board,  was  the  architect. 
Mr.  Gundry  said  that  the  building  in  question 
had  since  been  destroyed  by  fire.  He  attended 
the  Building  Act  Committee  of  the  Board  in 
reference  to  the  matter,  and  was  there  told  (be 
could  not  now  say  whether  by  the  Chairman  or 
by  the  then  Superintending  Architect)  that  the 
Board  was  advised  that  the  building  in  que.stion 
was  not  a warehouse,  and  that,  not  being 
ejusdeni  generis  with  a warehouse,  it  did 
not  come  within  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  as  to  the  limitation  of  cubical  con- 


* For  summary  of  prerious  evidenup  spe  tbp  Builder, 
pp.  8,  41,  66,  83,  103,  ante;  and  last  volume,  pp.  434,  '446, 
466. 

t It  has  previously  been  stated  by  Lord  Herschell  that 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  will  probably  be  issned 
in  about  two  months  hence. 


tents.  In  1879  witness  received  a notice  from 
Mr.  Brass,  the  builder,  of  his  intention  to 
erect  two  more  warehoirses  for  Mr.  Whiteley, 
the  dimensions  of  which  were  in  excess  of  the 
cube  limit.  Witness  wrote  to  Mr.  VuUiamy, 
the  then  Superintending  Architect  of  the  Board, 
to  acquaint  him  of  it,  and  Mr.  Vulliamy  re- 
plied,— “ If  the  doubt  expressed  by  you  as  to 
the  size  of  the  so-called  ‘ warehouses,’  now  being 
erected  for  Mr.  William  Whiteley  in  your  dis- 
trict, is  similar  to  that  which  was  considered  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  with  reference  to  a 
warehouse  built  by  him  in  '75, 1 think  you  may 
safely  take  the  decision  then  arrived  at  by  the 
Board  as  your  guide  in  the  present  instance. 
It  appeared  from  the  statements  which  were 
then  made  that  the  building  to  which  exception 
bad  been  taken  was  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  a retail  shop  only,  and  not  as  a warehouse 
within  the  meaning  of  the  27th  Section  of  the 
Building  Act,  and  the  Board,  having  regard  to 
this  fact,  considered  proceedings  unnecessary. 
It  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  new  build- 
ings are  required  to  afford  increased  accommo- 
dation for  carrying  on  the  present  business  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary.’' 
These  and  other  buildings,  said  the  witness^ 
went  on,  and  were  finished  in  1880.  They  had 
since  all  been  burnt ; some  parts,  including  a 
part  built  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  bad  been 
burnt  twice. 

Mr.  Augustus  Harris,  recalled,  said  he  had 
never  requested  Mr.  Hebb  to  ask  for  theatre- 
tickets.  (Mr.  Hebb  explained  that  Mr.  Harris's- 
manager  refused  to  admit  him  by  what  he 
called  " face  presentation,"  but  told  him  that  if 
he  wished  to  come  to  the  theatre  he  must  write 
to  Mr.  Harris). 

Lord  Magheramome  (formerly  more  familiar 
as  Colonel  Hogg,  then  as  Sir  James  Hogg,  and, 
more  recently,  as  Sir  James  McGarel-Hogg)  was 
the  next  witness  called.  He  said,  in  answer  tO' 
Lord  Herschell,  that  he  was  elected  Chairman  j 
of  the  Board  in  1870,  on  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Thwaites.  He  was  at  that  time  elected  for  one 
year,  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  of  that 
day,  who  said  they  were  going  to  .alter  the 
government  of  London,*  and  he  had  sine© 
been  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Board  as 
their  Chairman  every  successive  year  for 
a period  of  eighteen  yeans.  The  Chairman-! 
ship  was  from  the  outset  a sal.aried  office. 
Sir  John  Thwaites  received  a salary  of 
2,0007.  When  he  (witnes.s)  was  elected  h© 
received  1,5007.  a year,  and  the  salary  was  subse- 
quently raised,  after  a good  many  years,  to 
2,0007.  In  addition  to  presiding  at  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  Board,  on  Fridays,  he  always 
presided  at  the  meetings  of  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee,  on  Mondays.  He 
was  a member  of  every  committee  and  of  every 
.sub-committee  of  the  Board,  and  he  attended 
as  many  of  their  meetings  as  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  do.  He  usually  attended  the  offices  of 
the  Board  every  day.  The  witness  described 
in  great  detail  the  working  of  the  various- 
departments  and  committees  of  the  Board,  and 
the  duties  of  the  v.arious  officers.  With  regard 
to  street  improvements,  such  as  Shaftesbury- 
avenue.  the  course  of  procedure  was  as  fol- 
lows : — The  Engineer  first  of  all  laid  out  th© 
line  of  street,  and  then  the  Architect  plotted 
out  the  surplus  land  in  .-uch  manner  as  he 
thought  would  be  most  conducive  to  the  public 
interests.  When  that  was  done,  the  Architect 
put  a value  on  each  site.  In  days  gone  by, 
notices  used  to  be  put  up  inviting  tenders,  .and 
the  tenders  were  brought  in  every  Monday  at 
half-past  twelve,  and  opened  by  witness,  whO' 
would  then  say  to  Mr.  Vulliamy,  “Is  this  near 
your  valuation  7 ” Mr.  Vulliamy  would  reply, 
“ It  is  close  to  my  valuation.”  Then,  generally 
speaking,  Mr.  Vnlliamy  was  instnicted  to  nego- 
tiate up  to  his  valuation.  If  a tender  wer© 
not  ne.ar  the  Architect's  valuation,  then 
the  order  of  the  Board  to  refuse  the 
application  was  moved,  seconded,  and  passed, 
and  the  applicant  had  to  tender  again, 
if  he  still  desired  to  get  the  site.  At 
the  present  time  that  was  not  the  course 
adopted.  The  witness  was  asked  by  Lord 
Herschell  whether  he  was  ever  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  people  who  tendered  were 
tendering  with  any  knowledge  of  what  the 
Architect's  valuation  was,  or  of  what  was  likely 
to  be  accepted.  In  reply,  he  said  he  had  not 
the  faintest  idea  that  people  tendering  had  any 


* It  is  a notable  coincidence  that,  as  onr  readers  mil  inpe- 
noticed,  this  lonp-talked  of  |■•haape  has  just  been  rarried 
through  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Ritchie's  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  the  new  County  Council  for  London  will  super- 
sede the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  the  course  of  a 
I few  months. 
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lowledge  of  what  value  had  been  fixed, 
Bcause  when  he  had  been  in  the  chair,  and 
)mc  members  had  asked  to  know  the 
Tchitect’s  valuation,  he,  as  Chairman,  had 
ipeatedly  refused  to  allow  the  Architect’s 
iluation  to  be  divulged  to  anybody.  At  the 
resent  time  another  course  was  adopted, 
uppo.sing  there  was  any  land,  or  other  property, 
I)  be  sold,  the  Architect,  having  consulted  the 
iuctioneer,  arranged  in  his  own  mind  what  he 
bnsidered  ought  to  be  the  price.  He  (the 
Architect)  came  to  witness  and  gave  him  his 
easons  for  it,  and  when  the  Architect  had  given 
is  reasons,  witness  then  either  agreed  with 
hem  or  disagreed  with  them ; he  generally 
[greed  with  them,  because  the  Architect  knew 
liore  about  the  matter  than  witness  did.  Wit- 
less then  took  the  paper  and  signed  it,  put 
j;  into  an  envelope  and  stamped  it  with  his  own 
.'rivate  seal,  and  when  the  auctioneer  got  up 
;ito  his  rostrum  the  scaled  envelope  was  handed 
0 him.  So  that,  as  far  as  witness  could  see, 
I.  was  impossible  for  anybody  now  to  have 
ny  information  whatever  as  to  the  valua- 
ion  which  had  been  put  upon  a property, 
lecause  nobody  knew  it  excepting  witness  an<i 
he  Architect.  Asked  liow  the  reserve  used  to  be 
|xcd  before  that,  witness  said  it  was  fixed  by 
he  Architect,  and  he  kept  it  to  himself,  and 
'ommunicated  to  the  auctioneer  when  he  got 
ito  the  box.  Asked  who  knew  the  reserve 
rice  before, — under  the  old  plan, — witness 
aid  that  evidently  the  Architect  must  have 
Consulted  two  or  three  people  about  it,  and  they 
iiust  have  told  others.  Asked  when  there  was 
rst  any  question  raised,  or  any  su.spicion 
Iroused,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
lobertson,  witness  said  about  twelve  years  ago, 
/hen  a serious  accusation  was  made  against 
vobertson  by  a Mr.  Fuller.  The  charge  against 
|Obertson  then  was  that  he  had  received  some 
[loney  for  communicating  some  entry  in  a book 
f reference  of  property  to  be  acquhed  by  the 
|.oard.  Witness  brought  the  matter  before 
46  Works  Committee,  to  whom  Robertson 
[eclarcd  most  solemnly  that  he  had  never 
[one  what  he  was  accused  of,  and,  Mr.  Fuller 
eclining  to  come  forward  to  substantiate 
ae  charge,  the  Board  passed  a resolution 
jfiirming  that  Robertson  was  not  guilty.  Last 
ear,  when  the  Financial  Nen's  formulated  its 
harges  against  Robertson,  witness  sent  for  him, 
!id  told  him  that  the  charges  made  against 
im  were  very  serious,  and  that  he  ought  to 
onsult  his  relations  and  his  solicitor  to  see 
rhether  he  ought  not  to  bring  an  action 
gainst  the  journal  in  question.  Robertson 
/ok  no  step  in  the  matter,  which  was  then 
iken  up  by  the  Works  Committee  of  the 
loard,  and  a sub-committee  of  seventeen 
lembers  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
parges.  The  sub-committee  met  very  often, 
ut  they  could  not  get  any  evidence  against 
lobertson.  Of  course  he  denied  everything, 
'pdit  ended  in  a verdict  of  “ not  proven.”  But 
e admitted  the  truth  of  the  story'  that  the 
jreys  were  his  brothers,  and  a vote  of  censure 
as  passed  upon  him.  After  much  di.scussion 
; the  Board,  some  members  voting  for  his  dis- 
missal, it  was  resolved  that  Robertson  be  trans- 
^rred  from  the  Architect’s  to  some  other 
epartraent,  but  no  other  department  of 
|ie  Board  being  anxious  for  his  services, 
le  Board  in  the  end  passed  a resolution 
> dispense  with  his  services  at  the  end 
f three  months.  Witness  had  not  had 
r,  any  time  the  least  suspicion  of  Mr. 
oddard’s  integrity,  and  he  was  astounded 
ihen  Mr.  Selway  came  across  and  told 
im  what  had  come  out  before  the  Com- 
ission about  Goddard.  Asked  as  to  his  know- 
'dge  of  the  connexion  of  Mr.  Saunders  and 
!r.  Fowler,  two  former  members  of  the  Board, 
,ith  buildings  erected  on  Board  sites,  wdtness 
.id  he  did  know  that  those  members  were 
oncerned  as  architects  for  buildings  on  one  or 
|vo  sites,  but  he  certainly  did  not  know  what 
id  come  out  before  the  Commission  with  re- 
,vrd  to  the  theatres,  &c.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Irenfell,  witness  said  that  as  Chairman  of  the 
card  he  exercised  a disciplinary  control  over 
le  whole  office,  and  if  any  member  of  the 
aff  misconducted  himself  in  any  way  the 
ise  came  before  him.  If  it  were  a minor 
matter  he  would  deal  with  it  himself, 
id  lecture  the  offender,  or  have  his  chief 
0 and  tell  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
fender’s  conduct.  If  the  misconduct  were 
.peated  by  the  same  man,  then  he  (witness) 
ould  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  re- 
irting  it  to  his  colleagues,  to  be  dealt  with 
. they  might  think  right.  Asked  whether 
ij  bad  the  power  of  suspending  an  officer 


temporarily  until  the  question  of  his  mis- 
conduct were  brought  before  some  committee 
or  other,  witness  said  he  did  not  know 
that  there  was  anything  in  the  By-Laws  of 
the  Board  about  it,  but  he  should  not  have 
had  the  slightest  hesitation  in  suspending  any- 
body if  he  thought  he  had  done  wrong,  and 
witness  would  in  that  case  report  to  his 
colleagues  what  he  had  done,  and  why,  and 
then  the  case  would  be  dealt  with  by 
some  committee.  He  was  speaking  of  grave 
cases.  The  members  of  the  Board  were 
independent ; he  could  do  nothing  with  them 
if  complaints  were  made  as  to  their  con- 
duct. Any  charge  of  misconduct  against  a 
member  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Vestry  or  District  Board  whose  representative 
he  was.  Re-examined  by  the  Chairman,  the 
witness  stated  that  some  two  or  three  years 
ago,  or  longer,  Mr.  Hare,  the  manager  of  the 
St.  James’s  Theatre,  made  a complaint  that 
Mr.  Hebb  had  been  applying  to  him  for  tickets. 
Witness  at  once  sent  for  Mr.  Hebb,  and  cen- 
sured bim,  telling  him  that  if  such  a thing  ever 
came  to  his  (witness’s)  knowledge  again  he 
should  bring  it  before  his  colleagues  with  a 
view  of  dispensing  with  his  (Mr.  Hebb’s)  ser- 
vices. Witness  did  not  ut  that  time  make 
the  matter  public  in  any  way,  but  acted 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  gave  Mr. 
Hebb  a good  lecture.  He  did  not  inquire 
of  Mr.  Hebb  whether  he  had  asked  for  tickets 
elsewhere.  It  never  crossed  witness’s  mind 
that  Mr.  Hebb  would  do  such  a thing.  And  if 
be  (witness)  might  be  allowed  to  say  so,  he 
thought  that  those  who  had  kept  these  letters 
by  them  without  informing  him  of  their  exist- 
ence had  behaved  in  a very  reprehensible 
manner,  both  towards  hiin.self  (witness)  and  the 
Board.  If  he  had  had  before  him  the  letters 
produced  by  Mr.  Harris,  he  should  at  once  have 
brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Board. 

We  must  break  off  here. 


CRYvSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  OF 
PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  Summer  term  of  this  School  closed  on 
Saturday  last  by  an  assembly  of  the  usual 
kind  in  the  South  Tower  of  the  Palace,  and 
the  presentation  to  the  students  of  the  Certifi- 
cates awarded  by  the  Examiners.  The  Chairman 
on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  C.E., 
President  of  the  Society  of  Engineers.  The 
Examiners  were, — for  students  in  the  first 
year’s  course, — Drawings,  Patterns,  and  Fitting- 
work,  Mr.  R.  H.  Twigg,  C.E.,  M.E. ; in  the 
second  year’s  course, — Civil  Engineering, — Mr. 
C.  Wilson  Moore,  F.R.G.S.,  C.E.,  M.E. ; and  for 
the  Electrical  Department,  Mr.  Sidney  Evershed, 
of  the  Society  of  Telegraphic  Engineers  and 
Electricians. 

Mr.  Shenton,  Superintendent  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature, 
read  the  report  of  the  Examiners,  after  which, 

The  Chairman  addressed  the  students  and 
their  friends,  who  were  assembled  in  the 
School.  He  congratulated  the  students,  as 
well  as  the  Principal  and  his  staff,  upon  the 
highly  satisfactory  character  of  the  Examiners’ 
reports.  From  the  knowledge  he  had  himself 
acquired  of  the  work  done  in  the  School, 
especially  by  the  close  acquaintance  he  had 
made  with  it  as  Examiner  in  the  Civil  Engineer- 
ing section  two  years  ago,  he  could  believe 
the  commendation  well-merited.  The  work  of 
the  students  showed  aptitude  and  application 
on  their  part,  and  reflected  the  highest  credit 
on  the  teachers.  The  students  had  entered 
upon  a noble  profession, — one  that  had  perhaps 
done  more  than  any  other  for  the  civilisation  of 
the  world.  The  success  of  workers  in  some 
other  fields  of  labour  benefitted  certain  parties, 
but  the  success  of  the  engineer  was  of 
universal  advantage.  The  subjects  of  study 
pursued  in  the  School  were  admirably  ar- 
ranged, and  its  system  was  so  carried  out  as 
to  amply  justify  the  full  title  of  the  School  as 
one  of  “ Practical  Engineering.”  It  combined 
actual  practical  work  with  the  study  of  theory, 
and  enabled  students  in  entering  an  engineer’s 
office  to  avail  themselves,  at  once,  of  practical 
experience  in  the  application  of  the  knowledge 
they  had  acquired.  They  had  here  given  to 
them  a fair  start  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  engineering  as  a science  and  an  art,  of 
practical  knowledge  and  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples. It  was  semetimes  said  that  to  the 
engineer  nothing  was  impossible,  but  they 
should  rather  say  that  nothing  was  impossible 
that  was  practicable,  and  to  be  practicable 
it  must  be  in  accordance  with  scientific  princi- 
ples. Theory  and  practice  must  go  hand  in 


hand, — theory  enlightening  practice,  and  prac- 
tice demonstrating  the  truth  of  theory.  Hs 
impressed  upon  the  students  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  keen  thoughtful  observation, 
patience,  hard  work,  promptitude  in  action, 
honesty  and  steadfastness  of  purpose.  The 
successful,  trustworthy  engineer  must  also  be 
a good  man  of  business.  He  was  sure  that  this 
School  was  doing  an  excellent  work,  and  grow- 
ing in  favour  more  and  more  in  the  profession, 
because  of  its  thoroughness.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  profession  was  overstocked ; but  it  was. 
not,  he  (the  Chairman)  felt  certain,  over-crowded 
with  competent  men,  and  those  who  thoroughly 
understood  their  work  and  were  the  masters  of 
their  profession  would  obtain  employment,  while- 
others  remained  idle  because  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  main  principles  upon  which  good  work 
should  be  based. 

The  Chairman  then  presented  the  certificates 
of  merit.  The  lectures  for  the  term  were  on 
” Railway  and  Dock  Work.’’  Thirty-two  students 
attended  the  lectures,  22  were  eligible  for  exa- 
mination, and  18  passed  satisfactorily.  The 
highest  number  of  marks  attainable  for  lecture 
examination  was  278.  E.  C.  R.  Nelson  was 
first  with  261  marks.  Mr.  Nelson  seems  entitled 
to  be  pronounced  Dux  of  the  School,  his  marks 
being  the  nearest  to  the  highest  possible  ever 
yet  attained.  He  was  also  first  in  order  of 
merit  among  the  students  of  the  first  term  in 
the  Civil  Engineering  section,  for  General  Sur- 
veying and  preparation  of  plans,  sections,  and 
estimates  for  Parliament.  C.  Carainaru  was^ 
second  for  Lecture  Examination,  with  23ft 
marks,  and  first  in  order  of  merit  for  work  im 
the  pattern  shop.  For  work  in  the  Drawing- 
Office  10  certificates  were  awarded  : A.  M.  A. 
Struben  first,  P.  B.  Motley  second.  For  work 
in  the  Pattern  Shop  10  certificates.  C.  Cara- 
maru  first,  A.  M.  Templar  second.  For  work 
in  the  Fitting  Shop,  8 certificates,  D.  A.  Andrus, 
first  ; E.  B.  Hall,  second.  In  the  Civil 
Engineering  Section,  first  term,  General 
Surveying,  preparation  of  plans,  sections, 
and  estimates  for  Parliament,  13  certificates. 
Nelson  (see  ante')  first,  C.  S.  Angus,  and' 
N.  B.  Dickson  equal  seconds.  Second  term, 
calculations,  plans,  and  estimates  for  a railway- 
and  dock,  4 certificates,  J.  S.  Lea,  first ; D.  A. 
Symonds,  second.  Third  term,  design  and 
construction  of  existing  or  other  engineering- 
works,  7 certificates,  11.  P.  Miles,  first ; B.  Bat- 
tereby,  second.  In  the  Electrical  Section,  theory* 
and  practice  of  electricity  applied  to  electric- 
lighting,  3 certificates  were  awarded,  to  A.  P. 
Crawford,  elementary,  and  to  H.  C.  Belgemann 
and  H Riley  in  advanced  sections.  To  students- 
in  the  Colonial  Section  5 certificates  of  the  first 
grade  were  awarded. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Twigg  and  Mr.  C.  Wilson  Moore- 
(Examiners),  Mr.  Wilson  (Principal),  and  other 
gentlemen,  also  addressed  the  students. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
The  forty-fifth  annual  congress  of  this  Asso- 
ciation is,  as  we  have  already  announced,  to  be 
held  in  Glasgow  during  the  week  commencing 
Monday,  August  27.  The  President  of  the 
meeting  will  be  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  We  are 
informed  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been 
pleased  to  accept  the  patronage  of  the  meetings 
Tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke  of  Rothesay  and 
Baron  Renfrew,  has  also  accepted  the  office  of 
Patron.  The  following  is  the  programme  of  the- 
proceedings : — 

Afonifay,  Aiigutf  27. — Public  reception  by  the  Lord' 
PrOTost  of  Glasgow,  Sir  .lames  King,  and  the  Civic 
Authorities,  in  tUe  City  Chambers,  Ingram-street,  at  11 
A.M.  After  which  the  party  will  proceed  by  train  from 
Queen-street  Station  to  the  site  of  tne  Battle  of  Langside, 
where  the  Lord  Provost  will  unveil  the  statue  which  haa 
been  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  battle,  in  presence 
of  the  party,  and  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  J. 
IVyllie  Guild,  F.S.A.Scot.,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Scott, 
F.S.A.Scot.,  author  of  “The  Battle  of  Langside.”  The 
memi’ers  of  the  congress  snd  others  will  then  be  enter- 
tained at  luncheon,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Langside 
Memorml  committee.  The  Pre-historio  Hill  fort  will  bo- 
examined.  At  3.2rt  p.m.,  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  willt 
be  inspected,  and  its  architectural  features  described  by 
Mr.  John  Honeymaii,  F.R.T.B.A.,  F.S.A.Scot.,  President 
of  the  Glasgow  ArehoeologicHl  Society,  and  others.  A. 
public  dinner  will  be  held  in  the  Merchants'  Hall,  at  7.45 
for  8 p.m.,  in  time  for  members  who  may  arrive  at  Glasgow 
by  the  morning  train  from  London. 

Tuefd'iy,  Aufjuat  28. — The  party  will  proceed  by  (he  traia 
leaving  the  Central  Station  at  9.20  to  inspect  the  ruins  of 
Hothwoll  Castle  (the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Home),  and 
the  excavations  now  in  progress.*  Afterwards  a visit  wilt 
be  paid  to  the  Church  of  Bothwell,  which  possesses  a 
curious  stone-roofed  chancel.  The  members  w ill  then  pro- 
ceed by  train  tu'd  Hamilton  to  Craignetban  Castle,  the- 
Tilletudclem  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  where,  by  invitation  of 
Mr.  M.  Bulloch,  luncheon  will  be  partaken  of  within  the 
Castle  grounds.  Should  time  permit,  a visit  will  be  paid  tc» 


• See  Builder,  p.  72,  ante. 
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Xanark  and  (ho  Falls  of  tho  Clyde.  There  will  be  an 
evening  Meeting  at  8 p.m.  in  the  Merchants’  Hall,  when 
the  Inaugural  Address  will  be  delivered  by  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  and  papers  will  be  read. 

Wednendiiti,  Aaguil  29. — Members  and  their  friends  will 
rocoeil  by  the  9.20  train  to  Tarhert,  where  carriages  will 
e ready  to  convey  them  to  inspect  Torwood  Castle  and 
Tapock  Broch,  both  of  which  will  bo  described  by  Ml  J. 
Dalrymple  Duncan,  F.S.A.Scot.  Carriages  will  be  re- 
sumed, and,  passing  over  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Bannock- 
burn, a visit  will  be  piid  to  Stirling^  where  the  celebrated 
Castle,  the  Church,  Argyle’s  Lodgings,  Mar's  Work,  the 
Guildhall,  Queen  Miry’s  Palace,  and  various  other  anti- 
■quities  will  be  examined,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Cook.  Luncheon  will  be  partaken  of,  and,  should  time 
permit,  the  Tower  of  Cambuskenneth  Abbey  will  be  visited. 
Eeturn  to  Glasgow  by  train,  in  time  for  evening  meeting 
at  8 p.m.  for  the  reading  of  papers  in  the  Corporation 
Galleries. 

Thandtiy,  Angutt  30. — The  party  will  proceed  by 
steamer  from  Broomielnw  down  the  Clyde  to  Rothesay, 
passing  the  ancient  castles  of  Dumbarton  and  Newark, 

• and  the  site  of  the  termination  of  the  Antonine  IVsll.  On 
arrival  at  Rothesay,  the  ruins  of  Rothesay  Castle  will  be 
inspected  and  described  by  the  Reverend  J.  K.  Hewison, 
M.A,,  F S, A. Scot.,  Mr,  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.R.I.B.A., 

F. 8. A.,  and  others.  Under  Mr.  Hewison's  guidance,  the 
ruined  chapel  adjoining  St.  Mary’s  Church,  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Royal  Stuarts,  ancestors  of  the  Earls  of 
Bute,  will  be  inspected  and  described^  the  architectural 
features  being  pointed  out  by  Mr.  John  Honeyman. 
Carriages  will  then  be  in  readine.ss  to  convev  the  members 

• to  the  otandiug  Stones  of  Lubas,  the  Vitrified  Fort  of 
Dunagoil,  which  will  bo  described  by  Mr.  Honeyman  and 
others;  after  which  the  ancient  Chapel  of  St.  Blaine’s  will 
he  visited  and  described.  Thence  progress  will  be  made  to 
Mount  Stuart,  where  the  party  will  be  entertained  at 
luncheon,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
President,  who  will  describe  the  antiquities  and  curiosities 
laid  open  for  inspection.  Carriages  will  be  resumed  to 
Rothesay,  where  the  party  will  be  conveyed  back  to 
Glasgow.  0 rting  to  the  length  of  the  journey  there  will  be 
no  evening  meeting 

Friday,  August  31. — Members  and  their  friends  will 
proceed  by  tram  at  10  o'clock  from  the  Central  Station  to 
Paisley,  where  the  nave  of  the  ancient  Abbey,  its  adjoining 
chapef,  and  traces  of  the  monastic  buildings  will  be 
inspected.  After  a short  notice  of  the  history,  the  archi- 
tectural features  will  be  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock 
and  others.  The  party  will  then  proceed  by  train  to 
Glasgow,  and  carriages  to  inspect  the  rollection  of 
Scottish  antiquities  in  the  model  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
the  Bishops  and  Archbishops  of  Glasgow,  in  the  Exhibition 
grounds.  Luncheon  will  be  partaken  of  in  one  of  the 
Exhibition  pavilions,  after  which  the  Hunterian  Museum 
in  the  Uiiiveriity  will  be  inspected,  under  the  guidani-e  of 
Professor  Young,  M.D.,  Curator.  There  will  bo  an 
evening  meeting  in  the  Corporation  Galleries  at  8 p.m.  for 
the  reading  of  papers. 

Suturdui/,  Seplfmb-  r 1. — The  party  will  proceed  by  train 
from  Buciianaii-street  Station  at  9.15  to  Doune,  wlicre 
the  ancient  Castle,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Moray,  will  be 
inspected,  and  described  by  -Mr.  D.  Duncan.  The  Roman 
Camp  at  Ardoch  will  then  be  visited  and  deserihed,  after 
which  progress  will  be  made  to  Dunblane  to  inspect  the 
ancient  Cathedral,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Ritchie  and  others.  Owing  to  the  length  of  the  excursion, 
there  will  be  no  evening  meeting. 

0)1  Sunday,  September  2,  a Sermon  will  be  preached  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Glasgow  by  the  Reverend  G.  Stewart 
Bums.  D.D. 

lionday,  September  — The  party  will  proceed  by  train 
to  Bonnybridge  Station  to  inspect  the  Antonine  Wall  and 
tho  almost  perfect  fort,  Rough  Castle,  one  of  tho  Roman 
forts  on  the  lino  of  the  wall.  Then,  on  foot  to  Falkirk, 
and  by  train  to  Linlithgow  for  the  ancient  Palace  and  the 
•Church,  both  of  which  will  be  described  by  Mr.  Duncan 
and  others.  Return  by  tniiu  from  Linlithgow  Station  in 
time  for  the  closing  meeting  at  8 p.m.,  which  will  be  held 
■in  the  Corporation  Galleries,  and  where  any  remaining 
papers  will  be  read. 

The  following  are  among  the  papers  already 
promised  for  the  Congress  : — Mr.  John  Honey- 
man, F.R.I.B.A.,  on  “ The  Architecture  of 
Glasgow  Cathedral  ” ; Archbishop  Eyre,  on 
The  History  of  the  See  of  Glasgow  ” ; the  Rev. 
J.  K.  Hewison,  on  “The  Chapel  of  St.  Blaine”; 
Mr.  W.  G.  Black.  F.S.A.Scot.,  on  “The  Deri- 
vation of  the  Name  Glasgow  " ; Dr.  Collingwood 
Bruce,  F.S.A.,  on  “The  Wall  of  Hadrian”; 
Mr.  \V.  Jolly,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  on 
■“  The  Wall  of  Antoninus  ” ; Mr.  A.  M.  Scott, 
F.S.A.Scot.,  on  “The  Battle  of  Langside”; 
Professor  Young,  MD.,  on  "The  Collections 
-of  the  Hunterian  Museum  ” ; Dr.  Phene, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  (1)  “ On  Further  Discoveries  of 
Mounds  in  the  Form  of  Animals  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  World,”  (2)  “ On  the  Similarity  of 
Objects  found,”  &c.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Morgan, 
F.S.A.,  “ Notes  on  Scottish  History  ” ; Mr. 
W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  on  “Materials  for  a 
Scoti-Monasticon  ” ; Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock, 
F.S.A.,  on  “ The  Peculiarities  of  Ancient 
Scottish  Architecture”,  Mr.  George  R,  Wright, 
F.S.A.,  on  “ Extracts  from  a MS.  Diary  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  on  his  Journey  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  1672.” 

Papers  are  also  promised  from  Professor 
Ferguson,  LL.D. ; Mr.  E.  Maunde  Thompson, 
-F.S.A.,  Principal  Librarian,  British  Museum; 
Mr.  J.  0.  Mitchell.  Mr.  D.  Duncan,  Mr.  J.  Dal- 
rymple Duncan,  F.S.A.Scot. ; Professor  Hayter 
Lewis  F.S.A. ; Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A.Scot., 
;and  several  other  gentlemen. 


Drighliugton. — A memorial  stained-glass 
■window  has  been  placed  in  Drighliiigton 
Church,  Yorks,  illustrating  the  Acts  of  Mercy. 
It  has  been  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
■Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds. 


“ SHORT  ” QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  article  [p.  75, 
ante']  on  “ ‘ Short  ’ Quantities,”  will  you  allow 
me  to  point  out  that  the  deci.sion  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Priestley  v Stone  was 
a necessary  result  of  the  practice  at  present 
adopted  by  the  building  trade,  and  that 
builders  can  easily  make  the  quantity  sur- 
veyor liable  by  insisting  upon  having  an 
express  guarantee  or  undertaking  that  the 
quantities  are  accurate.  Under  the  present 
. system,  the  quantity  surveyor  does  not,  in 
fact,  make  any  contract  with  the  builder  that 
he  will  use  due  care  and  skill.  He  is  not,  in 
fact,  retained  or  employed  by  the  builder  before 
he  ttikes  out  the  quantities.  He  does  not,  in 
fact,  make  any  express  statement  or  representa- 
tion to  the  builder  that  his  quantities  are 
correct ; and  he  does  not  enter  into  any  under- 
taking or  guarantee  that  they  are  correct. 

If  a builder  wishes  to  make  the  quantity 
surveyor  liable  to  him,  he  should  insist  upon  an 
undertaking  being  signed  by  the  .surveyor,  and 
inserted  at  the  foot  of  the  copy  of  the  quanti- 
ties handed  to  him.  The  undertaking  might  be 
in  some  such  terms  as  the.se  : — “ In  the  event  of 
your  tender  for  the  above-mentioned  work 
being  accepted,  I hereby  (in  consideration  of 
your  paying  me  1^  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
your  tender,  and  £ for  lithography)  under- 
take and  g^iavantee  that  the  above  quantities 
correctly  state  the  amount  of  work  and  mate- 
rials necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  said 
work  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cation signed  by  the  architect,  and  in  case  the 
said  quantities  are  found  to  be  deficient.  I 
agree  to  pay  you  the  value  of  tlie  work  and 
materials  omitted.” 

Of  course,  I can  understand  that  in  many 
cases  the  quantity  surveyor  might  refuse  to  sign 
any  such  undertaking.  The  builder  can  then 
either  refuse  to  tender,  or  can  have  the  quanti- 
ties tested  for  himself,  or  can  rely  on  the  repu- 
tation of  the  quantity  surveyor  for  careful 
work.  On  the  other  hanrl,  if  the  surveyor  does 
sign  an  undertaking,  both  he  and  the  builder 
will  know  their  e.xact  legal  position. 

There  is  one  other  course  open  to  the  builder 
— lie  can  insist  upon  the  quantities  being  made 
the  basis  of  his  contract  with  the  building 
owner.  This  course  was  recommended  by  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen,  in  his  judgment  in  Priestley  v. 
Stone,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  judgment 
a builder  (in  a ca.se  in  which  I was  recently 
engaged)  obtained  a large  sum  from  the  build- 
ing owner  beyond  the  contract  price,  because 
the  quantities  were  deficient. 

ARTHUR  H.  Spokes. 


Sir, — The  case  as  to  short  quantities  which  you 
criticise  in  your  number  of  August  4th  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  building  world  that  I may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  point  out  what  seemed  to  me  some 
fallacies  in  your  comments  [p.  75,  ante].  At  the 
beginning  of  your  criticisms  {third  col.)  you  take  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  to  task*  for  saying  that  there 
was  DO  precedent  for  an  action  by  a builder  against 
a quantity  surveyor,  and  you  quote  the  case  of 
“Scargill  v.  Shoppee,”  from  Mr.  B.  Fletcher’s 
work,  as  an  instance  to  the  contrary  ; but  you  also 
state  that  this  was  an  action  by  a huilding-oicner 
against  a quantity  surveyor.  There  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases,  and  it 
is,  if  i may  say  so,  absurd  to  s^,  as  you  do,  “ that 
in  logic,  if  not  in  law,  if  they  [surveyors]  could  be 
sued  by  one  party  to  the  contract  for  excessive 
uantities,  they  could  be  sued  by  the  other  party  for 
eficient  quantities,"  because  there  is  a direct 
contract  between  the  building  owner  and  the 
quantity  surveyor,  made  by  the  architect,  the 
authorised  agent  of  the  former,  and  of  course  one 
party  of  a contract  cau  sue  another  for  a breach  of  it. 
Therefore  the  case  of  “ Scargill  v.  Shoppee  " is  quite 
irrelevant  to  the  case  under  discussion.  You 
then  quote  the  belief  of  two  capable  architectural 
text  writers,  but,  of  course,  the  opinion  of  any 
single  individual,  though  it  be  expressed  in  print, 
has  no  special  weight  in  a matter  of  this  kind. 
Practically,  then,  the  gist  of  your  quarrel  with  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  in  the  assertion 
of  the  judges,  that  the  quantities  do  not  amount  to 
a representation  that  they  are  true  in  fact.  Of 
course,  you  allude  to  an  implied  representation,  not 
to  a direct  one,  and,  on  all  hands,  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  nothing  more  uncertain  than  the 
doctrine  of  implied  representation,  because  the 
mind  of  one  person  will  often  imply  a renresentatiou 
which  to  the  mind  of  another  appears  quite  unten- 
able ; but  I maintain  that  any  one  looking  at  this 
question  unfettered  by  the  professional  ideas  of  an 
architect  or  a lawyer,  would  say  that  all  that 
the  quantity  surveyor  implies  by  his  bill  of  quanti- 
ties is  that  he  has  taken  reasonable  care  to 
make  them  accurate,  and  that  be  has  brought 


competent  skill  to  the  task;  an  implied  repre- 
sentation that  tho  bills  are  correct,  in  fact,  is 
the  same  as  the  guarantee  that  they  are  so, 
and  no  professional  man  can  possibly  guarantee 
that  bis  work  is  altogether  free  from  mistakes.  An 
architect  does  not  represent  that  his  plans  are 
absolutely  correct,  only  that  be  has  taken  reasonable 
care,  and  is  a of'mpetont  man.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  physician  : he  does  not  guarantee  that  hU 
prescription  is  absolutely  right,  he  only  represents 
that  he  has  brought  care  and  skill  to  the  work. 
How,  then,  can  a greater  responsibility  fairly  be  put 
on  a quantity  surveyor  than  on  any  other  pro- 
fessional man  'I  Again,  why  should  the  builder  bo 
in  a better  position  than  a man  who  makes  use  of 
the  services  of  any  other  professional  man  than  a 
quantity  surveyor;  assuming  that,  by  custom,  be 
could  sue  the  latter  for  short  quantities,  it  could 
only  be  on  the  ground  of  negligence,  or  of  being 
quite  incapable  of  performing  his  duties.  The 
practical  result  of  your  contention  would  be  to 
place  the  builder  in  this  position, — one  more 
favourable  than  is  occupied  by  any  one  else  engaged 
in  business, — viz.,  that  the  builder  could  obtain  for 
his  guidance  quantities  for  which  another  person, 
viz.,  the  building  owner,  ultimately  pays  and  is 
primarily  liable  lor,  and  that  though  the  builder 
does  not  pay  for  them,  he  is  to  have  an  absolute 
guarantee  for  their  correctness, — a position  which, 
to  an  unprofessional  mind,  is  absurd. 

August  6,  1838.  A Bakristeb. 


Sir, — No  doubt  considerable  interest  has  been 
excited  amongst  the  architectural  profession  and 
building  trade  generally  in  the  case  of  “Priestley 
and  Gurney  v.  Stone,”  which  was  tried  in  tlie  early 
part  of  this  year  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  and 
concerning  which  some  correspondence  appeared  in 
your  columns  on  the  ‘2l8t  and  28th  of  January  last, 
i have  read  with  care  the  report  of  the  ‘‘  appeal” 
case  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  the  31st  ult.,  and 
also  your  very  excellent  article  on  the  subject  in 
the  JiuUder  of  the  4th  inst. 

The  result  of  the  original  trial  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  decision  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  appear 
to  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine, 
both  in  regard  to  the  architectural  profession  and  th( 
building  trade,  and  if  upheld  will  influence  in  a verj 
detrimental  way  the  well-recognised  undersoindinj! 
hitherto  existing  between  building-owners,  archi 
tocts,  aud  builders. 

It  is  unquestionably  desirable,  and  indeet 
essential,  in  the  case  of  large  contracts,  tha 
“ quantities  ” should  be  supplied,  as  by  such  mean; 
coutractors  are  all  placed  at  the  outset  upon  ai 
uniform  basis,  from  which  they  are  enabled  to  raak 
their  calculations  and  to  prepare  their  tendeis  ; au( 
I am  satisfied  that  wlon  “ quantity  surveyors  ”_o 
good  standing  are  employed,  the  bills  of  quantitie 
are  generally  prepared  with  great  accuracy,  am 
with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  buildini 
owner  and  the  builder  respectively ; it  canool 
however,  be  loo  strongly  impressed  upon  architect 
to  prepare  their  drawings  and  specifications  in  th 
first  instance  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  admit  C 
any  conflicting  or  double  meaning. 

It  is  all-important  that  the  initial  proceedings  i 
regard  to  the  planning  of  buildings  and  theprepan 
tion  of  specifications  and  bills  of  quantities  shoul 
be  correct  and  explicit,  and  in  the  interest  of  a 
parties  concerned  it  is  very  desirable  that  provisifl 
should  be  made  for  the  reference  to  a projessioiu 
arhitratur  of  any  matter  that  may  arise  in  disput 
as  by  this  means  many  a legal  quibble  and  iinsati 
factory  decision  would  be  avoided,  for  it  is  evidei 
that  few  of  our  judges  are  well  versed  in  the  intrioa' 
details  and  technicalities  of  specifications  and  bil 
of  quantitie.e. 

I would  suggest  the  advisablity  of  inserting  • 
specifications  some  such  clause  as  the  followiD] 
viz.,  “ Tenders  are  invited  in  accordance  with  tl 
accompanying  drawings,  and  subject  to  the  terij 
and  provisions  of  this  specification  and  of  the  bi; 
of  quantities  supplied  herewith ; and  prior  to  tl 
signing  of  the  contract,  the  contractor  whose  tend 
may  be  accepted  will  be  required  to  satisfy  birasi 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  said  quantities  and 
certify  accordingly.”  If  any  errors  were  discover 
they  could  be  adjusted  between  the  architect  ai 
contractor : the  builder  whose  tender  was  likely 
be  accepted  would  not  object  to  the  slight  troul 
or  expense  of  checking  the  correctness  ol  the  pri 
cipal  items,  and  when  once  admitted  no  furth 
question  could  arise  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  qua 
titles,  and  misunderstandiugs  of  the  nature  und 
consideration  would  be  avoided. 

Henrt  D.  Humphris. 

CheltenlMvi,  Aug.  6,  1888. 


Erratum. — A correspondent  points  out  tfc 
an  awkward  error  appears  in  our  issue  of  li 
week  in  re  the  'Wallace  statue,  Aberdeen, 
was  there  stated  to  have  been  “ carried  out 
the  aid  of  a bequest  of  3,000^.,  left  for  the  purpt 
by  the  late  Sir  Johti  Steell,  the  sculptor, 
Edinburgh.”  Sir  John  Steell,  we  are  glad_ 
learn,  is  still  alive,  and  lately  was  awardee 
pension  of  lOOf.  per  annum  for  his  services  a 
sculptor.  The  bequest  was  left  by  the  late  1 
Steel,  of  Grange-road,  Edinburgh.  “We  vi 
much  regret  the  mistake. 


We  did  nothing  of  the  kind.— Ed. 


j Aug.  18,  1888.] 
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Cjjj  Stubcnt’s  Column. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— VII. 

^.mes  formed  from  Plaster  of  Paris  (^continued). 

DE  LAROQUE’S  patented  arti- 
j ficial  marbles  wore  composed  of  plaster 

^il  of  Paris  and  alum  mixed  with  pure 
ter  or  gum-w’ater.  The  mixtnre  was  care- 

I .ly  treated  by  the  application  of  sections  or 
bs  of  coloured  plaster,  and  the  cast  was 
lengthened  with  canvas  backing,  especially  if 
•med  into  slabs  or  panels.  The  veins  were 
Oaduced  by  drawing  coloured  threads  of  silk 
rough  the  mixture.  The  moulds  may  be 
lished  or  rough,  according  to  the  surface- 
I ;ect  desired. 

'lln  1876  Guelton  & Sandeman  patented  a pro- 
ses in  which  artificial  marble  was  made  from 
‘liiene’s  cement  on  glass  moulds,  the  veins,  &c., 
jng  imitated  with  webs,  nets,  &c.,  of  coloured 
iires.  The  slabs  were  backed  with  hemp  or 
4nilar  material,  and  soaked  in  a solution  of 
lohalte  to  render  them  waterproof, 
liln  the  formation  of  another  patent  artificial 
riirble,  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  mixed  with  a 
Ovation  containing  tungstate  of  soda,  tartaric 
.;id,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  tartrate  of  potash. 
ii  produce  the  veined  effect,  hairs  are  dipped  in 
ie  required  colour,  and  laid  on  the  surfaces  of 
slab  or  mould  on  or  in  which  the  plaster  is 
? bo  placed,  and,  before  the  plaster  sets,  drawn 
-jl  carefully  through  it  so  that  they  part  with 
'eir  colour. 

iAnother  inventor  suggests  the  use  of  what  is 
own  as  “ Martin’s  cement,”  a compound 
vde  in  a similar  way  to  “ Keene’s  cement,” 
ly  that  the  carbonates  of  potash  or  soda  are 
'.ployed  iu  addition  to  the  alum,  and  the 
Icining  of  the  mixture  takes  place  at  a higher 
|nperature. 

iThe  so-called  “Muro”  marble  was  directed 
■ bo  made  from  either  ‘‘  Keene's  ” or 
Tartin’s”  cement,  or  a mixture  of  the  two 
Ido  into  a paste  with  a solution  of  sulphate 
jiron  and  a little  nitric  acid  in  water.  The 
(bs  produced  are,  when  dry,  treated  with  tar 
fnish  stoved  at  a temperature  between 
0“  F.  and  300*  F.  for  twelve  or  twenty-four 
Urs,  and  when  cooled,  rubbed  smooth  with 
mice-stone,  coloured,  varnished,  japanned, 
as  required. 

Another  marble-like  artificial  stone  is  said  to 
•obtainable  by  the  use  of  a mixture  contain- 
^ ten  parts  of  Keene’s  cement,  one  part  of 
iiound  glass,  and  half  a part  of  alum  or  salt 
bsolved  in  hot  water. 

f’ick’s  “Neoplaster,”  patented  in  1883,  con- 
ns about  75  per  cent,  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
ixed  with  marl,  felspar,  and  either  coke  dust 
*r  any  matter  containing  iron.”  If  mixed 
th  pumice-stone  and  suitable  colours,  it  forms 
Substance  resembling  marble. 

In  1882  Guelton  patented  the  use  of  a cement 
rmed  of  alabaster  and  alum.  To  produce 
urystallisod  surface  on  stones  containing  this 
meut,  alum  solution  was  to  be  sprayed  on  while 
ey  were  setting. 

Pelez’s  “Imitative  Stones”  were  composed 
, a mixture  of  ten  pounds  of  rosin,  twenty 
junds  of  plaster  of  Paris,  four  pounds  of  coke 
.st,  and  ten  pounds  of  fine  sand,  melted 
gether.  Large  blocks  might  be  economically 
ade  by  filling  the  centre  with  flints  or  other 
larse  material. 

f“  White  asphalte”  is  a somewhat  similar 
jiterial  to  the  foregoing,  being  made  up  of  ten 
|undB  of  rosin  melted  with  twenty  pounds  of 
aster  of  Paris  and  ten  pounds  of  pulverised 
at.  These  ingredients  having  been  thoroughly 
porporated,  two  pounds  of  rosin  oil  are  to  be 
Irred  in. 

‘‘  Maretzo”  marble  is  formed  from  plaster  of 
Lris  cast  in  polished  moulds,  and  veined  with 
loured  moistened  fibres  of  silk,  which  may  be 
) ed  on  frames  and  drawn  through  the  mixture. 
li  patent  obtained  in  188-i  varies  the  mode 
i obtaining  the  veining,  and  is  applicable  to 
uer  materials  besides  plaster  of  Paris.  Pine 
|vy,  plaster,  or  cement  is  run  or  rolled  out  into 
? in  sheets  or  slabs,  allowed  to  dry  atmo- 
I'herically  until  it  cracks  or  breaks  into  pieces. 
5t  necessary,  the  cracking  may  be  facilitated 
1!  gentle  tapping.  Into  the  cracks  or  spaces 
{ formed  a coloured  slip  of  clay,  plaster,  or 
inilar  materials  is  ran  in  and  allowed  to 
t xden. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

12,197,  Fireproof  Construction.  J.  B.  Fetter. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  ari'angement  of 
one  or  more  shafts  or  chimneys  immediately  over 
and  leading  from  the  top  of  a stage  or  platform, 
which  may  be  mechanically  or  automatically  opened 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  melting  material,  or  in 
other  ways.  The  products  of  combustion  in  case  of 
fire  are  carried  off  through  shafts,  and  the  passages 
for  the  audience  are  utilised  for  the  ingress  of  fresh 
air  to  be  drawn  towards  the  shaft,  avoiding  the 
danger  of  asphyxiation  for  the  audience. 

12,291,  Automatic  Door  Closer  and  Check. 
W.  Fraser. 

The  closer  which  is  the  subject  of  this  invention 
acts  by  a spring,  which  actuates  a piston  in  a 
receptacle  filled  with  oil.  The  travelling  of  the 
piston  through  the  oil  contained  in  a cylinder 
affords  an  effective  check.  The  details  of  con- 
struction are  specially  adapted  to  this  form  of 
closer. 

7,617,  Improvements  in  Unions  for  Lead- 
Pipes.  J.  Bardsley. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  union  or  coupling 
for  jointing  lead-pipes  is  made  in  two  parts  instead 
of  three,  as  heretofore.  Solder  or  leather  is  also 
dispensed  with.  The  male  socket  is  constructed  a 
little  longer  than  usual,  and  the  front  part  is 
bevelled  or  turned  to  an  angle  correspondingto  that 
of  the  flange.  This  socket  has  an  externsl  screw  to 
fit  into  the  internal  screw  of  the  fema'e  socket.  At  the 
end  o(  the  female  socket  is  a hole  sufficiently  large  to 
receive  the  lead-pipe  to  be  jointed.  After  the  pipe 
has  been  tamped  at  the  end,  by  screwing  up  the  socket 
so  as  to  press  the  bevelled  or  turned  front  against 
the  tamped  end  of  tho  lead  - pipe  resting  on  the 
flange  ot  the  female  socket,  a perfect  Joint  is  made. 

8,011,  Draught  - proof  Reversible  Window. 
W.  W.  Clayton. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  dispense  with 
sash-cords  and  weights,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
render  the  window  perfectly  draught-proof.  A 
“ rack-aud-pinioD  ” movement  is  used  to  open  and 
close  the  sashes,  which  may  be  turned  inside  for 
cleaning,  glazing,  &;c.  ; or  may,  if  desired,  be 
entirely  lifted  out  of  the  frame.  Each  sash  requires 
two  racks,  one  for  each  side,  and  the  pinion  or 
cogged  wheel  is  worked  by  a key,  one  key  working 
all  the  racks. 

8,385,  Ventilating  Apparatus.  J.  McConachy. 

This  invention  refers  to  an  apparatus  designed  to 
present  a sightly  appearance,  both  externally  and 
internally,  allowing  air  to  pass  through  while  it 
prevents  the  passage  of  rain.  The  chief  feature  is 
the  arrangement  of  louvres  on  a ventilating  panel, 
which  is  made  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  A 
ventilating. shaft,  divided  by  radial  partitions,  con- 
ducts the  air  currents  to  and  from  the  apartment. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Avg.  3. — 11,238,  S.  Edmonds  and  W.  Timbrell, 
Catches  or  Fasteners  for  Doors,  Gates,  &c. — 11,248, 

E.  Darley,  Panic  Bolt  for  Doors  of  Theatres,  &c. — 
11,249,  W.  Rfiss,  jun.,  SyphonDrain-pipes. — 11,250, 
T.  Dowd,  Window  and  Rising  Latch  Fastenings. — 
11,260,  R.  Stephens,  Sash  Fasteners.  — 11,263, 

F.  Heraings,  Planning  of  Terrace  Houses. — 
11,271,  C.  Kmnell  and  G.  Rotbnie,  Balancing  and 
Opening  Sashes,  Casement*,  or  Ventilators. — 11,275, 
R.  G.  and  E.  Restall,  Stoves. — 11,279,  J.  Fejfer, 
Grate  or  Trellis  for  Windows. 

Aug.  4.-11,290,  E.  Poole,  Roofing  Tiles.— 11,306, 
W.  Howard.  Window  Fastenings.  — 11,327,  G. 
Sutherland,  Combined  Latch  and  Lock. 

Aug.  7.— 11,362,  A.  Ostins,  Self-closing  Window. 
— 11,398.  P.  Brentini,  Paint-removing  Compound. 

Aug.  8. — 11,427,  J.  Millar,  Underground  Urinals, 
Waterclosets,  &c.— 11,429,  J.  Parkinson  and  Others, 
Rules,  T-squares,  Levels,  and  Set-squaros. — 11,433, 
J.  Jackson,  Radiators  for  Warming  and  Ventilating 
Buildings. — 11,460,  C.  Priestley  and  S.  Gurney, 
Wood-block  Flooring. — 11,466,  C.  Southon,  jun.. 
Chimney  Cowl. 

Aiig.  9. — 11,483,  H.  Planner,  Disinfecting  Appa- 
ratus for  Water-closets. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

8,070,  J.  Morrell,  Dust-bins. — 8,829,  J.  Calder, 
Water-closet  Cisterns,  &c. — 9,574,  Emmott  & Co., 
Tower  Bolts. — 9,630,  M.  Cockburn,  Stoves  and 
Cooking  Ranges.— 10,066,  C.  Darrab,  Ventilators. 
— 10,081,  A.  Boult,  Imitation  of  Wood  Graining. — 
10,459,  W.  Harte,  Window  Fastenings. — 10,501,  B. 
Jones,  Tipviing  Carts. — 10,532,  F.  Gentb,  Water- 
closets. — 10,544,  F.  Winser,  Flushing  Tanks  or 
Cisterns. — 10,568,  F.  Royco,  Electric  Bells. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months, 

11,237,  H.  Noble  and  G.  Haley,  Hearths  of  Fire- 
places, Fenders  and  Dados  of  Metal  and  Enamel. — 
13,537,  T.  Fawcett,  Brickmaking  and  Drying 
Machinery. — 13.680,  J.  Seaon,  Construction  of 
Roofs. — 13,976,  W.  Moore,  Preventing  the  Bursting 
of  Water-pipes  by  frost. — 2,576,  A.  Boult,  Burglar 
Alarms. — 4,518,  J.  Marston,  Opening  and  Closing 
Fanlights,  Skylights,  &c. — 7,239,  E.  Bailer,  Auto- 


matic Locking  Bolt. — 7,289,  W.  Allan,  Construction 
of  Pipes. — 9,733,  E.  Emanuel,  Double  Fan  for  Wash- 
out Closets. — 9,856,  B.  Munster,  Window  Sashes 
and  Sash  Frames.  — 10,040,  C.  Rogers,  Wood 
Screws. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTV. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOBT. 


Aug.  3. 

By  Driver  & Co. 

Warwickshire— The  Berkswell  Hall  estate : — 

Berkswell  Hall,  and  l.dHa.  3r.  12p. ; and  the 

Manor £&0,000' 

Numerous  cottages  and  plots  of  land 3,665 

Sunnyside  Farm,  containing  22a.  Or.  22p..  freehold  1,750 
Marsh  Farm,  containing  Ola.  2r.  26p.,  freehold  ...  -1,000 
Aug.  7. 

By  DEBENHiM,  Tbwson,  a Co. 

Caterhnm— The  residence  called  Woodlands,  and 

8\  acres,  freehold 4 OOO- 

South  Kensington— 12,  Wallgrave-terrace,  70  years, 

ground-rent  £5 405 

Dorset  - square,  Park-street  — Ground -rents  of 

£34.  13b  , term  11  years 300 

By  Farebrothbr,  Ellib,  A Co. 

Weybridge — The  residence  known  as  Petersham 

Place,  2a.  2r.,  freehold  2,360- 

Covent  Garden— 10,  Maiden-lane,  freehold  2’350- 

August  8. 

By  8t.  Quintin  A Son. 

Brentwood— 1 and  2,  Western  Villas,  freehold  1,680- 

By  Hebbing,  Son,  A D.cw. 

New  Southgate — 13  and  l-I,  Riiilwuy-terrace,  free- 
hold   i^75(y 

By  Baiter,  Rkx,  A Co. 

Lincoln's  Inn— 14,  Little  Wild-street,  and  15,  Wild- 

court,  freehold  1 440- 


August  9. 


By  Newbon  a Habding. 

Clapham — 132,  Larkhall-lane,  and  improved  ground- 

rents  of  £21.  9s.,  26  years,  ground-rent  £21.  lOs.  750 
Pentonville — 5,  Cumberland  - terrace,  29  years, 

ground-rent  £13  ’ sop 

Gravesend- 1,  The  Grove,  freehold 350 

Briiton— 7,  Morval-road,  91  years,  groiind-rent  £7,.  260' 

By  C.  C.  A T.  Moobe. 

Old  Ford — 76,  Hewlett-road,  frrehol.t  38S 

Buckhurst  Hill— 9 and  in.  Bridge-terrace,  91  yearsj 

ground-rent  £6 ’ 2OO 

Victoria  Park — 344,  OldFord-road,  65  years  uround- 

rent  £10 350- 

By  Geo.  GouLDSuiin,  Son,  A Co. 

Belgravia— 9,  Upper  Belgrave-atreet,  36  years, 

ground-rent  £52  lOs 5 3()(y 

Chelsea — Ground-rents  of  £3,  reversion  in  84  years.  * 90 

Ground-rents  of  £3,  reversion  in  81  years * 90 

•43  to  49  odd,  Milman's-street,  freehold 1 520 

Ten  freehold  cottages  in  Ann’s-place I'siO 

By  Wilkinson  A Son  (at  Brighton). 

Liadfield— Goddard’s  Farm,  and  56a.  2r.  13p.,  free- 
hold   J 340' 

Brighton— 10,  Montpelier.crescent,  freehold  ’875- 

Hove — -47,  Dentnark-villas,  freehold  910 

August  10. 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson. 

Forest  Hill— 6 to  9,  WynelUroad,  75  years,  ground- 

rent  £28  7g5 

11  to  15,  Wynell-road,  75  years,  ground-rent  £35..  690 

By  Baker  A Sons. 

Tottenham — The  Wenlock  Brewery  Stores,  88  years, 

ground-rent  £30 ’ 750 

Newington  Causeway  — No.  87,  freehold,  area 

^,1.760  ft : ],500 

Brirton— 115, Loughborongh-road,15i  years,  ground- 

rent  £5 345. 


^tsttllanca. 

Board  Schools,  West  Hartlepool.— At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  West  Hartlepool  School 
Board,  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  S. 
Hudson  presiding,  a committee  brought  up  a 
report  recommending  that,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  instruction  being  complied  with,  Mr. 
G.  G.  Hoskins’  (Darlington)  plans  for  No.  I 
School,  to  be  situate  in  Young  and  Derwent- 
street  (north-west  of  the  town)  and  to  accom- 
modate 360  boys,  310  girls,  and  330  infants,  and 
Mr.  Pritchett's  (Darlington)  plans  for  No.  2 
School,  to  be  situate  in  Oxford-street,  to  accom- 
modate 350  mixed  scholars,  270  infants,  and 
300  girls,  be  accepted.  After  discu.ssion,  a 
practically  unanimous  assent  was  given  to  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Hoskins’  plans.  It  was  subse- 
quently resolved  that  Mr.  Pritchett's  plans  for 
the  Oxford-street  schools  be  accepted. 

Surveyorships. — At  a special  meeting  of 
the  Oswestry  Town  Council  on  Saturday  last^ 
Mr.  James  Bolton,  Assistant  Surveyor  of  Wigan, 
was  appointed  Borough  Surveyor  of  Oswestrv, 
at  a salary  of  2007.,  in  succession  to  Mr.  H.  'j?. 
Wakeham,  C.E.,  who  has  been  appointed  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Garston  district,  Liverpool.  There 

were  126  candidates. At  a meeting  of  the 

Dewsbury  Town  Council  on  the  9th  inst.,  it  was 
resolved  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  Borough 
Surveyor  from  2507.  to  3007.  per  annum. 
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[Aug.  18,  1888. 


A New  Building  Estate  at  Wimbledon. 

—On  Monday  last  Messrs.  Baker  & Sons  offered 
.for  sale,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Hotel,  Wim- 
bledon, 135  plots  of  freehold  building  land  on 
the  Southdown  estate,  which  is  situated  about 
ten  minutes'  from  the  Wimbledon  Station  of 
the  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  and 
the  new  station  about  to  be  erected  in  con- 
nexion with  the  new  line  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction to  join  the  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
way at  Putney.  The  estate  is  about  20  acres 
in  extent,  on  which  live  new  roads  have  been 
constructed  for  the  erection  of  about  300  houses 
.and  shops.  It  was  stated  that  the  roads  on  the 
estate  are  supplied  with  a duplicate  system  of 
drainage,  and  that  connexion  could  be  made 
from  the  sewers  from  each  lot.  It  was 
added  that  the  mains  of  the  Lambeth 
Waterworks  Company  had  been  laid  down 
in  all  the  roads,  and  now  supplied  the  estate. 
Most  of  the  plots  offered  have  frontages  of 
18  ft.,  and  depths  [varying  from  70  ft.  to 
•90  ft.,  and  they  were  described  as  suitable  for 
the  erection  of  medium-sized  villas ; whilst 
several  other  plots,  facing  a wide  main  road 
•from  Wimbledon  to  Haynes  Park,  are  much 
larger,  having  frontages  of  39  ft.,  and  depths  of 
•from  110  ft.  to  125  ft.  The  auctioneer,  in  sub- 
mitting the  properly,  said  it  was  ready  for 
building  operations  being  at  once  commenced, 
•well-made  roads  and  drainage  having  been  com- 
pleted, together  with  an  amide  water-supply. 
The  large  plots,  of  39  ft.  frontage,  were  first 
submitted,  and  for  these  190^.  each  was  the 
highest  sum  offered,  on  which  the  auctioneer 
observed  that  200Z.  was  the  reserve,  and  any 
offer  above  that  sum  would  purchase  them.  No 
further  bids  being  made  they  were  withdrawn. 
The  smaller  plots,  having  frontages  of  18  ft., 
were  next  submitted,  when  several  were  sold  at 
prices  averaging  40Z.  each. 

The  German  Houses  of  Parliament. — 
The  building  destined  to  be  the  future  home  of 
the  German  Reichstag  will  be  a remarkable 
•edifice.  The  brickwork  is  now  completed  as 
far  as  the  roof,  but  the  facing,  both  inside  and 
out,  is  still  in  cour.se  of  erection.  The  sand- 
stone blocks  used  for  the  facing  are  by  them- 
selves thicker  than  the  walls  of  many,  even  the 
largest  houses,  someof  them  weighingas  much  as 
-1  tons.  The  stone  used  will  be,  like  the  assembly 
which  is  to  deliberate  in  it.s  halls,  of  a thoroughly 
representative  character.  There  will  be  sand- 
stone from  Silesiii,  broken  from  the  quarries  of 
Alt-Warthau,  near  Bunzlau,  and  of  Rackwitz, 
near  Lowenberg;  Bavaria  will  be  represented 
by  Lower  Franconian  stone  from  Burggreppach. 
In  the  Hanoverian  portion  of  the  Harz  Mountains, 
blocks  are  being  taken  from  the  stone  quarries  of 
Nesselroden,  near  Osterode.  The  Teutoburger 
"Wald,  where  Varus  and  his  Roman  legions 
perished,  will  supply  stone  from  Borgheim,  near 
■floster.  Although  the  various  quarries  east  and 
-west  are  separated  by  long  distances,  they  all 
furnish  a uniform  light  grey  material  of  the 
same  colour,  and  of  equal  soundness.  From  the 
south-west  of  the  German  Empire  the  fine- 
grained diirker  stone  will  be  sent,  which  is  to  be 
used  for  facing  and  adorning  the  inner  halls 
and  lobbies.  Bayerfeld,  on  the  Alsenz,  in  the 
Bavarian  Palatinate  on  the  Rhine,  and  Udel- 
fingen,  near  Trier,  are  supplying  stone  ; and  in 
•order  that  the  reconquered  provinces  should 
not  be  absent  in  the  new  building,  the  quarries 
of  Arzweiler,  near  Saarburg,  and  of  Pfalzburg, 
■will  furnish  material  from  Lothringen. 

The  English  Iron  Trade.— The  English 
iron  trade  looks  very  healthy.  The  slight 
weakness  observable  last  week  has  entirely 
disappeared ; the  demand  is  well  susHvined, 
and  the  tone  of  the  market  is  strong.  Pig-hon 
is  much  firmer.  At  Glasgow  warrants  have  been 
going  up  steadily,  and  an  active  business  has 
been  done;  they  have  now  reached  40s.  a ton. 
Scotch  makers’  iron  is  from  6d.  to  Is.  a ton 
higher.  Middlesbrough  pighas  quite  recovered 
from  its  recent  relapse,  and  is  now  quoted 
33s.  3d.  prompt,  while  33s.  6d.  is  refused  by 
makers.  ■\Vith  a moderate  enquiry  for  pig-iron 
in  Lancashire,  the  recent  advance  has  become 
well  established.  In  Staffordshire  crude  metal 
is  stiff.  The  hematite  pig-iron  trade  is  very 
steady,  and  in  the  north-west  mixed  numbers  of 
Bessemer  are  quoted  44s.  a ton,  an  advance  of 
6d.  on  the  week.  A very  hopeful  feeling 
prevails  in  the  finished  iron  trade,  and  advances 
in  price  are  reported.  Although  there  is  an 
abundance  of  orders  for  steel,  prices  of  rails  do 
not  improve.  In  the  plate  and  shipbuilding 
material  departments,  however,  there  is  a 
tendency  towards  better  prices.  The  ship- 
building yards  are  busy,  and  there  is  a fair 
amount  of  activity  amongst  engineers.— 


Tli9  'Victoria  Hall  and  tlie  South  London 
Polytechnic  Schools. — The  committee  of  the 
Victoria  Hall  having  raised  the  sum  of  £17,000 
for  the  purchase  of  the  freehold  of  the  building 
in  Waterloo-road,  for  many  years  known  as  the 
Victoria  Theatre,  but  more  recently  as  the 
Victoria  Hall,  the  building  will  now  be  utilised 
in  connexionwith  the  South  London  Polytechnic 
Schools,  the  property  being  handed  over  to 
. the  Commissioners  of  the  Schools  rent-free. 
The  ballad  concerts  and  variety  entertain- 
ments which  have  been  so  popular  there  during 
the  last  few  years  will  not,  however,  be  inter- 
fered with  under  the  new  arrangement,  the 
great  hall  itself  being  still  retained  for  this 
class  of  entertainments ; but  at  the  back 
of  the  building,  class-rooms  are  to  be  built 
for  the  use  of  the  working^  men  and 
others  attending  the  Schools,  and  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  Victoria  the  senior  branch  of  the 
Polytechnic  Schools  in  South  London,  the 
classes  for  technical  instruction  and  the  amuse- 
ments in  the  hall  being  thus  quite  distinct. 
The  Commissioners  expect  to  raise  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  30,000^,  or  more,  about  G,000^.  of 
which  is  intended  to  be  expended  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  class-rooms,  and  other  alterations  in 
the  building  connected  with  the  work  of 
technical  instruction.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  freehold 
the  ground-landlord  made  a reduction  of  4,000^. 
in  the  purchase-money,  in  consideration  of  the 
public  utility  of  which  the  building  is  in  future 
to  be  the  centre. 

“Sweating”  in  tRe  Paris  Building 
Trades. — According  to  an  “ Occasional  Corre- 
si)ondent  ” of  the  Tnnes  (see  that  journal  for 
Tuesday  last),  “ viarchindage,”  which,  in  tech- 
nical parlance,  coiTe.sponds  with  our  term 
“sweating,”  largely  prevails  in  the  Paris  build- 
ing trades.  Says  the  correspondent;— 
chindage'  differs  from  sweating,  inasmuch  as 
in  France  it  is  considered  to  apply  more  espe- 
cially to  the  building  trades  ; hence  the  great 
importance  of  its  abolition  by  the  Paris  Muni- 
cipal Council.  Sweating  in  the  building  trades, 
e.specially  among  the  plasterers,  exists  also  in 
England,  but  apparently  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  France.  Builders  in  Paris  make  any  num- 
ber of  small  contracts  for  various  portions  of  a 
structure.  The  sub-contractor,  taskmaster,  or 
‘ tacheron'  engages  more  or  less  unskilled 
and  inferior  workmen  to  help  him,  and  pays 
wages  low  enough  to  admit  of  his  making  a 
good  profit.  Thus  the  work  is  badly  done,  the 
workmen,  often  Belgians  or  Germans,  badly 
paid,  while  the  skilled  French  workers  stand 
out  in  the  cold  starving  for  want  of  employ- 
ment. To  this  may  be  attributed  much  of  the 
present  dissatisfaction  and  the  general  outcry 
ao-ainst  the  importation  of  foreign  labour, 
w"bich  in  Paris  is  a far  more  serious  grievance 
than  in  London.  The  proportion  of  foreigners 
wlio  compete  and  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  is 
much  greater  in  Paris,  and  in  France  generally, 
than  in  England." 

Great  Enlargement  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company’s  'Works  at  Derby. — 

The  Midland  Railway  Company  are  about  to 
make  a very  extensive  enlargement  of  their 
engine  and  carriage  works  at  Derby,  which 
already  cover  the  large  area  of  more  than 
200  acres.  For  the  purposes  of  the  extension 
the  Company  have  purchased,  from  the  trustees 
of  the  late  Sir  George  Wilmot,  and  the  present 
baronet,  Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  the  property  known 
as  the  Osmaston  Park  Estate  at  Derby,  which  is 
situated  adjacent  to  the  Company's  existing 
works.  Tlie  land  purchased  extends  over  an 
area  of  236  acres,  and  includes  Osmaston  Hall, 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  Wilniots,  a fine  old 
mansion,  erected  in  the  year  IGOG,  which  will 
now  bo  shortly  demolished.  When  the  addi- 
tional works  now  about  to  be  constructed  are 
completed,  the  Midland  Company’s  locomotive 
and  carriage  manufacturing  establishment  will 
cover  an  area  of  between  450  and  500  acres, 
being  the  largest  railway  works  of  its  kind  m 
England,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Company  at  Crewe. 
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Ibox — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton 
,,  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

,,  Stallordshire, in  London 
COPPBB— 

British,  cake  and  ingot. 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  stroug 

Chili,  liars  

Ybllow  MBTii 

Lxa.d — 

Pig,  Spanish  ion  i..i 

English,  common  brands 13  i>  u 

Sheet,  English 14  2 6 

Spbltbb — 

Silesian,  special  ton 


9 10  0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
15  0 0 


16  10 
17  10 


15  10  0 
9 10  0 
9 10  0 
7 10  0 


0 13  6 
0 10  3 


' 3* 


0 4i  0 0 6 


4 17  0 

4 7 6 

5 6 0 


4 10  0 
6 15  0 


76  0 0 
75  10  0 
80  0 0 


ib. 


...ton  12  17 


Ordinary  brands.. 
Tin— 

Straits 

Australian  

English  Ingots 

Zinc— 

English  sheet 


16  17  6 17  2 


...ton  93  0 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 0 0 


...ton  18  10  0 19  10  0 


OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Rapeseed,  English  pale 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  reSned  .... 

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  D.S 

,,  refined  .... 
Tcbpentine— 

American, in  casks,... 

Tab— 

Stockholm barrel 


.ton  18  7 
24  10 
22  5 


18  12  6 
27  0 0 
0 0 0 
20  10  0 
0 0 


0 0 0 


0 0 0 


25  0 0 45  0 0 


4 0 0 6 0 0 


7 0 0 12  0 0 


18  0 18  3 


HtOCKnoim o xu 

Archangel  0 10 


0 10  6 
0 10  0 


TENDERS. 


[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thuradays.^ 


ACTON.— For  forming  and  making-up  new  roads  at 
(•ton  w!,  to  be  callecf  Grafton-road,  Baldwin-gardens, 
ami  continuation  of  Goldsmith-road.  Mr.  Edward  Monson, 
inn.,  architect  and  surveyor.  The  Vale,  Alston  :— 

’ A*  B*  Total. 

J,  BaU,  Chiswick £3,393  fl,U7  0 0 £4,512  0 0 

G.  8.  Coat,  Hammersmith..  3,216  1,0-11  0 0 4,257  0 0 

Rowland  Bros.,  Fenny  Strat-  , ^ 

foyj 3,151  1,050  3 8 4,204  3 8 

Nowell  & Robson,  Kensing- 
ton   •3,04-5 

G.  Osenton,  Westerham  ,,,  2,992 
Neave  & Son,  Patldington  ..  2,777 

.T.  Pizzey,  Hornsey 2,741  88f 

G.  AUdred,  Kew  Bridge  ...  2,605  90i 

T.  Hall,+  Rugby  2,643  83^ 

*A  Grafton-road  and  Baldwin-gardens, 
road.  + Accepted. 


952  0 0 
977  0 0 


3,997  0 0 
3,969  0 0 
3,642  0 0 
3,632  0 0 
3.611  0 0 
3,477  0 0 


B.  Goidsmith- 


BALHAM— For  sanitary  alterations  and  repairs  at 
“Rutleigh,"  Balhara.  Mr.  R.  W.  Price,  architect,  12, 

Buckingham-street,  Strand  ; — 

T.  Potterton,  Balham  (accepted! £382  16  0 

I>ecoratio7ia, 

T.  Potterton  (accepted) l-H  10 


BALHAM.— For  decorative  repairs  at  18  and  20jRBnis. 
den-road,  and  2 and  6,  Shipka-road,  Balham.  Mr.  William 
Woodward,  architect,  Duke-street,  Adelphi 

T.  Potterton  (accepted) £275  12  4 

[Five  competed.) 


BALHAM.— For  pointing  down  fronts,  painting,  and 
Beaeral  repairs  to  sovenil  cottages;  also  for  finishing  and 
patting  in  fronts  to  several  shops,  Zeunor-road,  Balham, 
tor  Mr.  Chas.  Blake  : — 

W.  Lang,  Grove-road  (accepted)  £3oo  9 0 

[No  competition.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

£.  B.  d.  £.  8. 


TIMBER. 

Teak.E.I 

Sequoia,  U.8 

■ Birch,  Canada 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow  .... 

Lath,  Dantsic 

I St.  Petersburg 


load 

..foot  cube 


4 0 
2 10 
2 10 
3 10 


4 10 
6 10 
3 10 


BLACKBURN.— For  the  internal  painting  at  the  Black* 

1 T Tnfii-mnrv  MRSfirS.  SimUSOa  S 


BLACKB  U Kii  • — -vor  me  luiocuai  ‘ T 

burn  and  East  Lancashire  Infirmary  Mesers.  Simpson  i 

Duckworth,  architects,  Richmond  - chambers,  Black- 


Henry  Pickup 
R.  T.  Duerden 


£535  0 
389  19  4 
387  16  0 
377  10  0 
300  II  0 


0 ! 


John  Leaver  & Son 

George  Tootel!  

Sami.  Whittaker  » 

Christopher  Dixon,  Mmcmg-lane, 

Blackburn  (accepted) -o5  15 

[All  of  Blackburn.] 


Aug.  18,  1888.] 
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lOMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

Epifovie  of  Advertisements  in  this  Numher. 

COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

roe  Library,  Reading-Rooms,  Ac 

Newton  Heath  Local  Bd 

Not  stated  

Not  stated,. 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engiueer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

iphaltic  Tar-Paving  

aking-up  Roads  

lurch  at  Tredegar,  Mon 

ipairg  to  Old  Block  Wards  at  Infirmary 

mcrete  Paving 

iditions.  Princess  JJice  Hospital,  Eastb’rne 

lundat ions.  General  Post-Otuoe  North  

iree  Houses  for  Coastguard,  Cornwall 

tinting  Works  

*oken  Blue  Guernsey  Granite 

iiiu-Wttter  Tank  

Walthamstow  Local  Brd 
do. 

Rev.  T.  Theophilus 

Wandsworth,  Ac., Union 
Hornsey  Local  Board ... 

The  Committee 

Com.  of  H.  M.  Works... 

Admiralty 

Hackney  Union 

Romford  Local  Board... 
St.  Maryleboue  Grdns. 
Manchester  Corporation 
Waterworks  Com. ... 
ao. 
do. 

North  Eastern  By 

do. 

St.  Olavo’s  Union 

Official 

do. 

James  A Morgan 

T.  W.  Aldwinckle 

T.  De  Courcy  Monde  .,, 
F.  H.  A.  Hardcaatle  ... 

Official  

do. 

W.  Barnett  

Official 

August  20th 
do. 

August  21st 
August  33rd 
August  24th 
August  27th 
August  2Sth 
do, 

August  29th 
Sept.  Ist 
Sept.  3rd 

Sept.  4th 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  5th 
do. 

Sept.  6th 
Sept.  7th 
Sept,  10th 
Sept.  11th 
Not  stated... 
do. 

do. 

ii. 

lx. 

ix. 

ii. 

ix. 

ii. 

ix. 

ix. 

ix. 

baatructiou  of  Aqueduct  

■jservoir.  Prestwich 

'onwork,  Prestwick 

Ktension  of  Hotel,  Newcastle-on- Tyne 

dteration  to  Station,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Ispairs,  Hot-water  Tanks,  Ac ] 

G.  H.  HiU 

do. 

do. 

W.  Bell  

C.  A.  Harrison 

Newman  A Newman  ... 

enetian  Blinds  and  Fittings 

fork,  Ac,,  to  Buildings,  Manchester,  Ac.  ... 
nperstrui'ture  of  Hotel  Metropole,  Brighton 
Innual  R-pairs  to  Buildings  and  Furniture  ... 
I'orks,  Repairs,  and  Supply  of  BnOding 

Met.  Asylums  Board 
Com,  of  H.M.  Works... 
Messrs.  P.  Gordon  A Co. 
School  Brd.  for  London 

Official 

do. 

A.  Waterhouse 

Official 

do. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

leputy-Assistant  Overser  ^ 

Brighton  Guardians  ... 

S:}™' 

August  28th 
Sept.  7th 

xiv. 

xiv. 

I1BERKH.\MSTED. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
ing  Edward  VI.  Grummar  School.  Messrs.  Batterbury 
iiHuxley,  architects : — 

|.  n.  Fincher £5,610  0 0 

:•  Patman  & Fotheringbam  6,339  0 0 

J.  & J.  Greenwood  5,205  0 0 

I Holliday  & Greenwood  6,147  0 0 

1;  B.  E.  l^ightingale 6,030  0 0 

!l  8.  Grist  4,668  0 0 


IfBERMOyDSEF. — For  the  erection  of  floor-cloth  and 
noleum  warehouse,  &c.,  Page’s-wulk,  Bermondsey,  for 
tiessrs.  Kindon  & Co.  Messrs.  Tolley  & Sons,  architects, 
jiuantities  by  Messrs.  Parr  & Sons,  New  Broad-street 
louse 

.1.  Waddington £13,375  0 0 

F.  Tarrant 12,750  0 0 

J,  Grover  & Son 12,350  0 0 

J.  Falkiier 12,337  0 0 

Gould  & Brand  12,229  0 0 

J.  & J.  Greenwood 11,987  0 0 

T.  Simpson  11,950  0 0 

TT.  & F.  Croaker 11,923  0 0 

J.  Robson 11,921  0 0 

W.  Marriage 11,920  0 0 

Smith  &BuUed  11,889  0 0 

J.  Woodward  11,618  0 0 

Rider  & Son 11,525  0 0 

W.  Shepherd  11,474  0 0 

CAERPHILLY. — For  erecting  coach-house  and  stable, 
kerobiUy.  Mr.  J.  H Phillips,  architect ; — 

H.  J.  Ransom,  Cardiff  (accepted) £150  0 0 

CARMARTHEN.  — For  the  erection  of  rectory  at 
erthyr,  for  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  archi- 
ct,  Llatulebie  : — 

T.  Davies,  Llanstephan  £1,350  0 0 

J.  Williams,  Knighton  1,247  0 0 

Rees  & Evans,  Meidrym 1,180  0 0 

Thomas  & Sou,  Merthyr 1,156  0 0 

B,  Howell  & Son,  Llanelly  1,127  18  6 

J.  Lloyd,  Carmarthen 1,060  0 0 

W.  Evans,  Carmarthen  939  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £956.] 


C* 


CHELSEA. — For  the  erection  of  four  shops  in  Pond- 
place,  Chelsea,  for  Mr.  Henry  Cadbury  Brown  : — 

C.  Ausell £3,666  0 0 

Avis  & Co 3^594  o 0 

W.  R.  Williams 3,579  0 0 

Lown  & Sons 3,613  0 0 

T.  Elkington  3,393  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 3,360  0 0 

Wells  3,350  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton  3,310  0 0 

James  Steed  3,328  0 0 

Simmonds  Bros 3,267  0 0 

Jones  Bros,  (accepted)  3,225  0 0 

FOREST  GATE. — For  repairs  to  eight  houses  at  Forest 
Gate,  for  Mr.  H.  Hines,  of  Exmouth-place,  Mr.  Driver 
architect : — ’ 

Williams £2i8  0 0 

Archer iso  0 0 

Hawkins  (accepted) 157  10  0 


£.  8. 

0.. ,2,707  13.. .2,164  -4.. ,1,833  10 
■..,3,260  11...  — ...2,163  19 


' £.  8. 

i.  J.  Gould,  South- 

lampton  

iolme  & King, 

J Loudon 756 

onglev  & Co., 

Craw'ley 677  Of. ..2,526  0t...l,8SSt  0, ..1.844  0 

. Bell,  Totten- 
ham   666  0.. ,2,993  0,, .2,189  0.. ,1,831  0 

eave  4:  Son, 

Leytonstone  850  0...3,969  0... 3,316  0.. .1,959  0 

. Potter,  Chelms- 
ford  &41  13...  — ...  — ...  _ 

hos.  Bell,  Market 

■Weighton 1,133  3, ,.4,564  18...  — ...  — 

i & S.  Roberts, 

■West  Bromwich.  — ...  — .,,3,195  0 1 777  13+ 

. O,  Brettell, 

Lowesmoor  — - ...  — ...1,925  17...  — 

. G.  Mumford, 

Colchester — ...  — ...2,439  0...  

.'arner  & Sons, 

iLondon  — ...  — ...2,535  0,, .1,860  0 

- BotteriR,  Lon- 

idon 934  0.. ,3,469  0...2,094  0... 1,897  0 

I A.  Reservoir  j B.  Tower,  &c. ; C.  Tank,  &c. ; D.  Mains,  &c. 
t Accepted. 


HAMPSTEAD.  — For  erecting  and  finishing  honse 
Netherhall-terrace,  Hampstead.  Mr.  George  Sherrin  archi- 
tect ’ 

James  Chapman,  Hackney  £2,520 

[No  competition.] 

HAMPSTEAD.  — For  alterations  at  Upper-terrace 
Lodge,  Hampstead  Heath,  for  Miss  Coates.  Mr.  Basil 
Champneya,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Pain 
Wm.  Pearce,  Hampstead  (accepted)  ...£493  19  3 
[No  competition.] 

HARROGATE. — For  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan  Chapel 
and  school  at  Starbeck,  Harrogate.  Mr.  T.  Butler  Wilson 
architect,  Leeds  : — ‘ 

Accepted  Tendert, 

J.  Sadler,  Maeon,  Starbeck  £364  0 0 

R.  Dent,  Joiner,  York 

J.  Paddon,  Planterer , 39  10 

Geo.  Liizenhv,  Plumber 

Shepherd,  Slater,  Harrogate  .. 

A.  Dougill,  Hoi- fUaier,  Leeds  „ 

A.  Knowles  & Son,  Paintere,  Harrogate  18  0 0 

HENDON.— For  certain  paving  and  kerbing  works, 
carriage  entrances,  street  crossings,  &c.,  in  the  main  road 
for  the  Hendon  Local  Board.  Mr.  S.  8.  Grimley,  Assoc. - 
Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Surveyor 

T.  Adams,  2i  per  cent,  below  schedule  of  prices. 

NoweU  & Robson,*  3 per  cent,  below  schedule  of  prices. 

S.  Hudson,  3 per  cent,  below  schedule  of  prices. 

George  Bell,  8 per  cent,  below  sehednle  of  prices. 

* Accepted. 

HENDON.— For  making  up  Sunny-gardens-road,  Sun- 
ningfield-road,  Sanningfield -crescent.  Nursery-walk,  and 
Heading-street,  for  the  Hendon  Local  Board.  Mr.  S.  8. 

Grimley,  Assoc. -Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Surveyor  : 

Extra  works. 

Nowell  & Robson  ...  £5,687  

Geo.  Bell 6,587 

Neave  & Son* 5,335 

R.  Ballard  6,315 

T.  Adams 6,097 

* Accepted. 

Tar  Paving. 

Neave  & Son £805  0 0 

Geo.  Bell  785  0 0 

.1.  Smart*  612  14  0 

W.  E.  Constable 602  12  7 

J.  Farthing  600  0 0 

• Accepted  on  an  undertaking  to  keep  it  in  repair  1 
five  years. 


LLANDEBIE. — For  additions  and  repairs  to  Derwydd 
Mansion,  for  Mr.  A.  S.  Stepney  Gulston.  Mi'.  D.  Jenkins, 
architect,  Llandebie.  Quantities  not  supplied  ; — 

B.  Jenkins,  Brecon £2,975  0 0 

W.  Evans,  Carmarthen  2,878  0 0 

W.  Bowers  & Co.,  Hereford*  2,705  15  0 

• Accepted. 

LLANDILO.  — For  addition  end  alteration  to  Tregib 
Mansion,  for_Mr.  J.  W.  Gnynne  Hughes,  J.P.  Mr.  D, 
Jenkins,  architect,  Llandebie.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Thomas  & John  Brown,  Llanelly £4,157  2 4 

John  Williains^nighton 4,048  9 3 

Bowers  & Co.,  Hereford 3,838  4 8 

E.  Mercer,  Llanelly 3,799  10  0 

B.  Howell  & Son,  Llanelly  (accepted)  3,647  0 0 

LLANDILO. — For  repairs  to  bank  buildings,  for  Mr.  W, 
Thomas.  Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  architect,  Llandebie: — 

Thomas,  Llandilo £105  0 0 

Evans,  Llandilo  (accepted)  80  0 0 


LLANDOVERY. — For  alterations  at  Cefu,  for  Mr.  A. 
Gwynuo  Vaughan.  Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  architect,  Llandebie 
B.  Jenkins,  Brecon £250  0 0 


At  schedule. 

6 p.c.  below  schedule. 


At  schedule. 

2i  p.c.  below  schedule. 


LLANELLY  (Carmarthenshire).— For  the  erection  of 
boys'  and  girls’  schools  at  Lakefield.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen 
Barker,  ari^hitect: — 

J.  Williams,  Knighton  £3,658  0 0 

Wall  & Hook,  Brimscombe  3,537  12  0 

Geo.  Mercer,  Llanelly  3,499  8 0 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co.,  Gloucester  3,382  0 0 

John  Evans,  Llanelly 3,188  0 0 

John  Inwood,  Worcester  3,138  0 0 

David  Hughes,  Llanelly 3,071  0 0 

John  Griffiths,  Carmarthen 2,956  0 0 

Williams  4 David,  Llanelly 2,055  13  8 

Thomas  & John  Brown,  Llanelly 2,880  13  3 

David  Davies,  Llanelly  (accepted)...  2,775  8 10 

LLANGADOCK. — For  the  restoration  of  3t.  Cadog 

Sari.sh  church,  for  the  Building  Committee.  Mr.  D, 
enkins,  architect,  Llandebie.  Quantities  supplied : — 

W.  Evaus,  Carmarthen  £3,700  0 0 

D.  Thomas,  Llaiigadock 2,410  0 0 

Evans  Bros.,  Llanddewi-Brefi  2,224  8 6 

J.  Williams,  Knighton  1,873  0 0 

E.  Mercer,  Llanelly 1,858  0 0 

H.  Davie.s,  Pontardawe  1,760  0 0 

B.  Jenkins,  Brecon  (accepted) 1,640  0 0 

LLANON. — For  the  erection  of  house  and  shop,  for 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  Crosshands.  Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  archi- 
tect, Llandebie  : — 

T.  Davies,  Llanetephan £510  0 0 

R.  Peregrine,  Llanon 420  0 0 

D.  Jones,  Goralua  (accepted)  335  0 0 

LLANON.  — For  the  erection  of  a Congregational 
schoolroom,  at  the  Tumble,  Llanon,  for  the  Building  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  architect,  Llandebie  : — 

P.  Evans,  Penygroes  £350  0 0 

R.  Peregrine,  Llanon  (accepted) 192  0 0 

LLANON,— For  the  erection  of  schoolroom,  for  the  Rev. 
W.  Jones,  Vicar  of  Llanon.  Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  architect, 
Llandebie  : — 

D.  Peregrine,  Felinfoel £220  0 0 

D.  Jones,  Gor^och 200  10  0 

R.  Peregrine,  Llanon  (accepted) 178  0 0 

LONDON. — For  rebuilding  the  White  Lion  Tavern, 
James-street,  Covent  Garden,  for  Mr.  Stephens.  Messrs. 
Alexander  & Gibson,  architects,  •40,  Great  James-street, 
Bedford-row ; — 

Hawkins. £3,696  0 0 

Howard  & Co 2,374  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 2,377  0 0 

J.  Beale  2,370  0 0 

T.  L.  Green  2,337  0 0 

Gould  & Brand 2,189  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringbam, 2,133  0 0 

LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  Flying  Horse  tavern, 
Walworth-road,  8.E.,  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Heaps.  Me-srs. 
Alexander  Sc  Gibson,  architects,  40,  Great  James-street, 
Bedford-row ; — 

Patman  & Fotheringbam  £2,573  0 0 

J.  Anley 2,-506  0 0 

T.  L.  Green  2,437  0 0 

Gould  & Brand 2,433  0 0 

Wilkinson  Bros 2,379  0 0 

Mattocks  Bros 2,377  0 0 

J.  Beale  2,383  0 0 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  &c..  Nos.  1 and  2,  White- 
cross-place.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect : — 

Kiddle  & Son £1,255  0 0 

B.  E,  Nightingale 1,070  0 0 

J.  Garrud  1,041  7 6 

LONDON. — For  carcassing  of  premises  in  Gray’s  Inn- 
road,  belonging  to  Mr.  Frederick  Sage.  Mr.  Walter  Graves, 
architect.  Mr.  Walter  Baruett,  surveyor: — 

Colls  & Rons  £1,880  0 0 

James  Morter  1,803  0 0 

Grover  & Sons  1,794  0 0 

Lawrence  & Son  1,779  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringbam 1,778  0 0 

Brass  & Sons  1,769  0 0 

Pink  & Fryer 1,747  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale 1,725  0 0 

Stimpson 1,680  0 0 

J.  R.  Hunt 1,6-16  0 0 

LONDON. — For  alterations,  &c.,  to  Nos.  85  and  92, 
Long  Acre,  for  Mr.  William  Robinson.  Mr.  William 
Simmons,  architect: — 

Coulsell  Bros £295  0 0 

J.  B.  Colwill 267  0 0 

Wright  253  0 0 

LONDON. — For  pulling  down  Nos.  274  and  276,  Wands- 
worth-road,  anu  Duuamg  on  tne  site  ot  same  Tho  Bell 
Tavern,  for  Mr.  J.  Clements.  Mr.  H.  Wakeford,  archi- 
tect, 2,  Larkhall-lane,  Clapham  :— 

Drew  & Cadman  £3,559  0 0 

Pyle,  Williams,  ACarrett 3,323  0 0 

Garrett  & Son  3,160  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 2,890  0 0 

Holloway  Bro.s. 2,843  0 0 

Wagner  2,832  0 0 

J.  Beale,  Westminster  Bridge-road  2,829  0 0 
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LONDON.— For  repairs  to  be  done  at  the  Lieonaed 
Viotuallprs'  Asylum,  Asylum-road,  Old  Kent-road, 
London,  S.E.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architeot. 

B.  Cook,  Stoneeulter-atreet £357  0 01 

R.  . I.  Amos,  Deptford  ’92  10  0 

Simmonds  Bros.,  Chelsea 279  2 0 

W.  Wells,  Padciiiifftoii  210  10  0 

W.  Wythe,  Dalston  180  0 0 

J.  Watker,  Poplar  (accepted)  118  0 0! 


J.  W.  (your  communication  ie  too  self-laudatory  for  insertion  as 
1 editorial  psrstfraphl. — W,  F.  F, — M.  4 8.  (list  appaared  In  onr  lost 
week's  issue:  see  p.  111.  atite).— H.  J.  A.  (slready  dealt  with  : see 
•'Note"  In  last  week  B //uit<ic-r,  p.  97).-W.  H.  L.  (ihsuks).— A.  W. 
B.  8.— O.  H.  B— B.  * B.  (tliadks).-K.  A.  P.— E,  I.  B.— J.  B.— 
B.  B.  B.  (too  late). 

AlisMtexnenu  of  facts,  Ustsol  tenders.  4c.,  must  be  acoompanled 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  tender,  not  necessarily  (or  publication 
We  are  compeUed  to  decllna  pointing  - • 

iddreties. 


LONDON. —For  the  erection  of  stable  and  warehouse 
promises  in  York -road,  Kuig's-cross,  N.,  for  Messrs.  Young 
Bros.  Messrs.  Weatherall  & Green,  architects.  No 
quantities : — 

■Wall  Bros  ...£4,397  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 4,275  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop 3,235  0 0 

Lathey  Bros  2,793  0 0 

J,  H.  Johnson  2,231  0 0 


pobllc  meetingi 

Wt  eannot  undertaMt  to  return  re/ected  cornmunieaetoru. 

Lettera  or  communicatlona  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  haei 
Ben  duplicated  for  other  loumals.  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  oommonlcatiODS  reaardlug  literary  and  artistic  matters  sbonld 
e addressed  to  THU  EDITOR  i all  communications  relating  to 
idrertUementB  and  other  excluslyely  business  matters  should  bs 
THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  new  har  fittings  at  the 
George  and  Dragou,  Walworth-road,  for  Mr.  F.  E.  Davy. 
Mr.  G.  Treacher,  iirchitect.  23,  Carter-lane,  E.C.  Quan- 
tities supplied 

Goodall  £1.933  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton  1,875  0 0 

Rodwell  l.fllO  0 0 

Speni:er  1,7-15  0 

Lascelloi 1,698 

Mills 1.980 

Tyermaii 1,552 

J.  Beale,  Westminster  Bridge-road  ..  1,543 


0 0 


for 


LONDON.— For  studio,  Dartmouth  Park  Hill, 
Monsieur  G.  Montbard.  Messrs.  Alexander  & Gibson, 
architects,  -JO,  Great  Jaraes-street,  Bedfoul-row 

E.H.  Blunt  £930  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  2, 
Ken-ington  Giinlena-square,  Mr.  W.  Jaeoinb  Gibbon, 
architect,  36,  Great  .lames-street,  W.C.  : — 

T.  L.  Greeu  £.589  0 0 

Wm.  Gibbiu  & Son 419  10  0 

Macfarlaue  Bros 374  0 0 

E.  Nunn 362  0 0 

W.  B.  Head  A Sou  (accepted) 346  0 0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  31, 
Cleveland-square.  Mr.  W.  Jacomb  Gibbon,  architect,  36, 
Great  James-street,  W.C. 

E Nunn  £545  0 0 

W.  B.  Head  A Son 525  0 0 

Wm.  Gibbin  A Son 519  10  0 

Macfarlane  Bros,  (accepted)  50S  0 0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  atlditions  to  Champii 
House,  White  Hart-street.  Strand,  W.C.  Mr.  J.  'VV, 
Stanley  Biirmeiter  and  Mr.  W.  Jacomb  Gibbon,  archi- 
tects ikj.  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row  ; — 

W’m.  Gibbin  A Son  £8-35  0 ' 

Macfarlane  Bros 492  0 

T.  L.  Green  (accepted)  479  0 ' 


oi-detatched  rtlla  residences  at  New  Barnet,  for  Messrs, 
Blake  A Farrar : — 

T.  Pearce 

E.  Doverhouse  

Dover,  Wood,  A Co 

Bishop  Bros.  A Marston 

W.  Pavey  

Harrison  A Crahb,  Enfield  (accepted) 

J.  P.  Groom  A Co 


..£1,810  0 
1,790  0 
..  1,690  0 
1,623  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


"THE  BUILDER"  !■  supplied  DiRkCrfrom  the  Office  to  restdentw 
_ any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  ol  19>.  per  annum 
^kraiD.  To  all  parte  of  Europe.  America.  Auatimlla,  and  New 
Zealand.  88».  pet  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon,  4c.  SOi.  per 
RemUtancei  ra7»ble 
No.  46.  Oatherine-etreet 


C books  and  glnng 


Not* 


e reeponelbillty  of  Bigned  artlulea,  and  papei 
ngi,  reata,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


read  a 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  | FARLEIGH  DOWN. 


BOX  GROUND. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 


rUliLISIIl;!^  KOTIi’ES. 

Heffiitered  Teleffraphic  Address, Bcilueb,  London.'' 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

JITUATIONB  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICSSHIP8. 
TRADE,  AND  GBNEKAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  llnee  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4».  6d. 

Each  additional  lino  (about  ten  word* Oi.  8d. 

Term*  for  Serlee  ol  Trade  Advertisemente.  alao  for  apeclal  Adver- 
eementa  on  front  page,  Competition!,  CoDtracte,  Sales  by  Auction, 
0 may  be  obtelned  on  application  t«  the  Publieher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnee  (about  THIRTY  worde)  or  under J».  8d. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  teu  worda) Oe.  8d. 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECIKBSARY, 

Stampa  mutt  not  be  tent,  but  i" 
emitted  by  Ceab  lb  Registered  Letter  a 
t the  Poet-office,  Covaut-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publieher,  __ 

Addreseed  to  No.  46.  Oatherine-etreet.  W,0. 
Ailvertiaementa  for  the  curreut  week's  iaeue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURaDAY.  aud  for  the  Front  Page 

by  the  same  Hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 

QPB'r'TAT,  -ALTERATION8  IN  BTANDINO  ADVERTI8E- 
ar orders  to  discontinue  same 

miiat  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  onWEDNBS 
DAY  moniiBge. 

The  Publieher  cannot  be  reeponelble  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, 4c.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertlaementa,  and 
itrongly  reoommenda  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be  eent. 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


tybave  RepHtiaddrttttd 
0 the  Ogloe,  46.  Catharine-atreet.  Cerent  Garden,  W.O. 
fret  of  ckargt.  Letteri  will  be  forwarded  if  addreseed 
enrelepee  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps 
eorer  the  postage 


READIKQ  CASES,;  i. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19a.  per  annum  (o 
48.  9d,  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder 
by  Friday  Morning’s  post. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


1,393 

1,335 


PUTNEY. — For  erecting  house  and  stabling  at  Putney, 
for  Mr.  A.  Gower.  Mr.  H.  B.  Hagreen,  architect: — 

W.  H.  Ashfold  & Co.,  West  Ken- 

aington £2,100  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


WALWORTH,  — For  slteriitiona  and  additlona  to 
Newington  Workhouse,  Westmoreland-road,  Walworth, 
for  the  Guiirdiaus  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Saviour’s  Union. 
Messrs.  Henry  Jarria  & Son,  architects,  29,  Trinity-square, 
Southwark,  S.E. : — 

M.  Gentry  £11.673  0 0 

J T.  Chappell 11,653  0 0 

W M.  Dahba  11,500  0 0 

W.  Downs 11,J.50  0 0 

J.  Tyerman  11,375  0 0 

Brass  & Son 11,319  0 0 

Wall  Bros 11,186  0 0 

Lawrance  .ft  Sons 10,938  0 0 

Kirk,  Knight,  & Co 10,900  0 0 

Banning  & Son  10,900  0 0 

Kirk  &.  Randall  10,720  0 0 

J.  Longley,  Crawley 10,151  0 0 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C 


Telephone  No.  270. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


) DOUGLAS  FOUBDBINIBB, 


I COMBE  DOWN. 
STORE  GROUND. 


BOULTING  FREESTONE. 

The  atone  from  these  quarries- 
is  known  as  the  “ W eather 
Beds,"  and  ia  of  a very 
oryetsUine  nature,  and  un- 
donbtedly  ene  of  the  most 
durable  stones  in  England. 

Is  of  the  same  crvatallinF 
nature  aa  the  Chelynch  Stone, 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
suitable  for  finemoulded  work. 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [^Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  for 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  CO., 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Advt. 


Asphalts. — The  Seyasel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO., 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 


[Advt. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 


LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 


Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 


CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


SPRAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for 
Bills  of  Qnantities,  Ac. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORB  & REAP. 


UanolkctureTe  ol 


riOLLINGB’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LBVEE,  SCREW,  k BABBBL  BOLTS, 
SeU-Actlng  "FALL  DOWN  " GATE  BTOP^ 
uid  IMPROVED  6ATB  FITTINGS  of  every  DeeoriptloB 

36a.  borough  road, 


PriCEsRedUCED.  Implication. 


1,I8T  SENT  ON  LONDON,  8. E. 


TWEL'VE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

ZINC  AND  COPPER  ROOirNG. 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LOisrx^odsr.  +•»•  lix^ei?.:pooxj.  cs-la-so-ow. 

352  to  363,  Euston-road.  6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOleDBR.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

J'articulars  on  Apjflicatione  Chief  Oifices  : — Fitzroy  JVorkSj  EVSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W* 


VoL.  LV.  Nd.  2377. 


SiTTJBDiT,  August  25.  1383. 


c fiimocr 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Business  Premises,  Charing  Cross-road.— Messrs.  Batemsn  & B.steman,  Architects 

Model  ViDage  at  Aintree ; First  Premiated  Design.— Messrs.  W.  Sugden  & Son,  Architects  

Casket  designed  hy  Mr.  R.  P.  Chisholm,  F.R.I.B.A 

Windows,  St.  James’s  Church.  Piccadilly.— Executed  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes 

Old  Cattage  Architcctare.- From  Sketches  by  Mr.  Ralph  Ne\-ill,  F.S.A 

Blocks  in  Text. 

Saxon  Remains  Discovered  at  Peterborough  Cathedral.— From  Drawings  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lord  Fage 

Plan  of  Proposed  Motlol  Tillage  at  Aintree 

Hans  of  Old  Cottages 


Double-Page  Typo-Oraoure. 

Single-Page  PXato-Litho. 

Single-Page  Phofo-IAiho. 

Tteo  Single.Page  Ink-Phofo'e. 

...  Two  Single-Page  Phoio-Litho’t, 
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Tie  New  Edition  of  “ The  Stones  of  Venice." 

HE  appearance  not 
long  since  of  a 
fourth  edition  of 
“ The  Stones  of 
Venice,”  in  a form 
far  more  sumptu- 
ous than  that  of  any 
previous  editions,* 

I — with  abnormally 
thick  paper,  wide 

iiiarg-ins,  ^and  a consequently  greatly  in- 
reased  portliness  and  importance  in  the  scale 
E the  three  volumes  of  which  it  still  con- 
^sts, — seems  to  imply  an  expectation  on  the 
art  of  its  author  that  it  is  to  take  a perma- 
lent  place  as  a literary  monument  among 
■ooks  treating  of  art  and  architecture.  There 
li  plenty  of  evidence,  indeed,  that  the  lapse  of 
ime  has  in  no  way  attenuated  Mr.  Ruskiu’s 
mplicit  belief  in  himself  and  his  writings  as 
he  sole  fount  of  artistic  truth.  The  appear- 
| ,nce  of  the  new  edition,  however,  has  not 
5 voked  any  marked  amount  of  public  atten- 
I ion  Or  public  rapture.  The  new  editions  of 
i-his  and  others  of  the  author’s  works  have 
I ill,  we  are  told,  been  placed  at  once — sub- 
Iscribed  for  in  advance,  and  so  on  ; but  there 
)is  no  doubt  a sufficient  numerical  following 
})f  disciples  to  effect  this,  without  going 
jl^eyond  the  circle  of  the  faithful.  Mudie’s, 
pne  of  the  best  touchstones  of  the  degree  of 
ilpxiblic  interest  which  a book  excites,  has  had 
no  special  demand  on  this  occasion,  and 
ihas  not,  we  believe,  found  it  necessary 
i to  secure  a copy  even  of  the  new  edition, 
liBut  there  arc  a number  of  copies  issued, 
at  all  events,  in  a form  which  is  evi- 
I'-dently  intended  to  indicate  a persxiasion 
jof  the  permanent  value  of  the  work  on  the 
3 part  of  those  who  put  it  forth.  As  to  that. 

: Time  tries  every  book  with  incorruptible  im- 
/.partiality,  and  thick  paper  and  wide  margin; 
lare  no  security  for  immortality.  The  point 
iwith  which  we  are  concerned  here  is  that 
The  Stones  of  Venice’’  professes  to  be  in 
5;  great  measure  a kind  of  critical  treatise  on 
lithe  spirit  and  the  meaning  of  Gothic  archi- 
"itecture,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  meaning 
• and  on  the  essential  laws  of  architecture  gene- 
1.  Tally.  And  some  of  its  teaching  on  this 


" • “The  Stones  of  Venieo.”  By  John  Ruskin,  LL.D, 

Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Honorary  Fello’ 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  With  Illustrations 
•drawn  by  the  Author.  Fourth  Edition.  (Three  volumes, 
>1  —"I.,  The  Foundations.”  “IT.,  The  Sea  Stories.' 
i III.,  The  Fall.”)  Published  by  George  Allen,  Sunny^ 
|i  aide,  Orpington,  Kent.  1886. 


.ibject,  re-issued  with  all  its  old  fallacies,  is 
so  misleading  and  wrong-headed  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  solemnly  repxiblished  without  a 
protest. 

The  Stones  of  Venice”  is  in  reality 
immense  rhetorical  rhapsody,  of  ex- 
aggerated and  unwieldy  dimensions,  over  the 
memorials  of  wliat  is  without  doubt  the  most 
poetic  and  enchanting  in  its  site  and  associa- 
tions of  ail  cities  since  the  date  of  that  “ clear- 
ailed  city  by  the  sea”  where  Pallas  Athene 
had  her  shrine.  In  some  respects,  indeed, 
Venice  surpasses  even  Athens  in  picturesque 
interest  and  significance.  Her  sons  never 
attained  the  same  intellectual  precedence ; 
her  idea  of  life  was  far  more  sensuous. 
But  the  situation  of  Venice  as  the 
meeting  place  of  East  and  West;  the 
gorgeousness  of  colour  which  hung  over  her 
architecture,  and  her  pageants  ; the  picturesque 
incident  of  her  position,  reflecting  all  her 
architectural  glories  in  the  sea  out  of  which 
they  seem  to  rise;  all  these  influences  have 
exercised  a spell  over  the  minds  of  men  doTsai 
to  the  present  day,  as  they  did  over  that  of 
Philip  de  Commines  400  years  ago,  when  lie 
described  Venice,  after  his  first  sail  up  the 
grand  canal,  as  “ La  plus  triumphante  citi5 
que  3’  aye  jamais  veue  ” : a testimony  which 
is  interesting  as  showing  (a  point  which  has 
escaped  Mr.  Ruskin,  by  the  way)  that  the 
fascination  wffiich  Venice  exercises  over  us 
now  is  no  mere  delusion  of  association  with 
the  post ; that  it  was  as  powerful  when  Venice 
belonged  to  and  acted  in  the  present.  “ The 
Stones  of  Venice  " is  the  product  of  a remarkably 
impressionable  mind,  intoxicated  with  the 
associations  and  suggestions  of  the  place, 
and  possessed  of  a rare  and  apparently 
exhaustless  power  of  rhetorical  expression. 
Everything  is  fish  that  comes  to  Mr, 
Ruskin’s  net,  and  his  rhapsody  on  Venice 
carries  us  from  architecture  to  morality  and 
religion,  and  criticisms  on  Dante,  and  what 
not  in  heaven  and  earth,  with  no  sort  of 
logic  or  sequence : one  idea  suggestin'^ 
another,  and  all  clothed  in  such  picturesque 
language  that  one  can  hardly  open”a  page 
without  a sentence  that  will  he  worth 
quoting,  for  the  way  in  ■which  it  is  put, 
merely  as  a pointed  and  picturesque  sayiug. 
But  all  this  does  not  make  a “ book  ” in 
the  permanent  sense  of  the  word  it  is  a 
rhapsody,  and  rhapsodies  seldom  last  much 
hevond  the  generation  to  which  they  were 
immediately  addressed.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  that  one  hundred  yeare  hence  any 
one  will  turn  to  this  medley  of  eloquent 


fantasy  for  serious  study  or  information ; 
it  will  survive  as  a curiosity  on  the  shelves 
of  libraries,  and  may  funiish  apt  quotations 
to  future  writers  on  art,  and  that  is  all. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  re-issued  as  a book 
containing  what  tlie  author  calls  (preface  to 
third  edition)  “the  ground-work  of  all  my 
subsequent  architectural  teaching,”  and  pro- 
fesses to  contain  “an  analysis  of  the  best 
structure  of  stone  and  brick  building,  on  a 
simple  and  natural  scale  ” (what  these  latter 
words  may  mean,  or  in  what  sense  the  word 
“ scale  ” is  used,  is  not  very  apparent).  This 
for  the  first  volume ; the  remaining  two 
volumes  are  said  to  show  “how  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Venetian  builder’s  art  depended  on 
the  moral  or  immoral  character  of  the  State.” 
There  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty,  however, 
about  this  very  ambitious  programme,  for  in 
almost  the  next  sentence  we  read  that  the 
TV’ork  partly  also  consists  “ of  an  analysis  of  the 
transitional  forms  of  Arabian  and  Byzantine 
architecture.”  The  author  remarks  that  this 
portion  alone  has  been  read  by  and  had  an 
influence  on  the  architects  and  architectural 
readers  of  the  day ; and  immediately  assures 
them,  with  that  peculiar  morbid  vanity  ■xs’hich. 
is  one  of  his  most  marked  characteristics,  that 
this  is  “ the  only  imperfect  portion  of  his 
book.”  That  is  Mr.  Ruskin  all  over;  if 
people  venture  to  agree  with  him,  even  that 
does  not  satisfy  his  self -appreciation;  they 
are  then  to  be  told  that  they  admire  him  in 
the  wrong  place.  This  method,  provided  it 
be  carried  out  with  unblushing  consistency, 
is  wonderfully  effective ; it  imposes  on  the 
majority  of  unlearned  people,  and  has,  in  fact, 
imposed  on  a whole  generation.  As  to  this 
special  analysis  of  tramsitional  forms  of  Byzan- 
tine and  Venetian  work,  the  chief  value  of  it 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  author  has  collected 
a considerable  number  of  profiles  of  mouldings, 
many  of  them  curious  in  their  bearing  on 
the  history  and  development  of  style,  and 
which,  assuming  the  correctness  of  the  pro- 
files,* are  of  definite  value ; though  a trap 
is  prepared  for  the  unwary  reader  in  the 
description  of  these  plates  as  “ Gothic 
mouldings,"  the  profiles  labelled  with  this 
title  being,  in  fact,  as  unlike  the  cha- 
racter of  Gothic  mouldings  properly  so 
called  as  anything  could  well  be ; they 


* Of  Mr.  Ruskin’a  conscientious  correctness  as  a repre- 
senter of  architecture  pictorially  we  have  always  had  a high 
opinion.  But  we  know  very  well  that  people  who  will  draw 
correctly  by  eye  what  they  see  of  architectural  detail  are 
often  not  to  be  trusted  to  in  tho  matter  of  getting  profiles 
of  mouldings,  which  is  a very  different  problem  from 
sketching,  and  requires  a special  procedure. 
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aie  \ enetiaii  Gothic,  if  you  will,  but  that 
only  serves  to  illustrate  a land  t'f  confusion 
of  nomeuclature  and  even  of  idea  which  runs 
through  the  whole  book,  the  author  having 
chosen  to  take  the  older  type  of  Venetian 
work  as  representing  “ Gothic,”  whereas  it 
never  does  represent  the  kind  of  architectural 
character  which  properly  belongs  to  Gothic 
work,  least  of  all  in  the  profiles  given,  many 
of  which  are  little  removed  from  pure  Classic ; 
the  amateur  reader,  nevertheless,  is  liable  to 
be  ensnared  into  thinking  that  he  has 
here  presented  to  him  the  character- 
istic forms  of  “Gothic  mouldings.”  The 
grouping  of  the  Venetian  capitals  into 
four  “flower-orders”  taken  from  supposed 
resemblances  to  flowers,  — the  lily,  the 
tulip,  and  two  forms  of  magnolia,  — which 
are  flgured  on  Plate  X.  (Vol.  II),  along  with 
the  capitals  sui)posed  to  be  suggested  by  them, 
is  a mere  piece  of  pretty  talk,  fit  only  for 
children.  Indc'ed,  the  author  admits  that  bis 
two  .species  of  magnolia  are  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  he  wantedtwo  distinct  flowers,  but 
“it  was  early  Spring,  and  he  could  not  get  any 
otlier  examples,” — an  admission  wliich  in  itself 
sho-ws  how  completely  nrhitrarv  is  the  com- 
parison, made  merely  because  it  is  attractive 
and  pretty  in  the  eyes  of  ignorant  readers. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  to  the  first  volume, 
wliich  is  intended  to  represent  the  groumd- 
work  of  the  author’s  architectural  teaching. 
Here,  again,  tliere  is  a confusion  of  motive 
which  vitiates  the  wliole  book.  This  volume 
is  described  in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition 
as  “ an  analysis  of  the  best  structure  of  stone 
and  brick  building.”  In  reality, however,  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  book  is  an  attack  on 
lienaissnnce  architecture,  and  a recommenda- 
tion of  Gothic.  With  his  usual  quickness  in 
seizing  on  anytliing  wliich  he  can  turn  to 
rhetorical  account,  Mr.  I’uskin  lays  hold  of  a 
remark  from  that  same  account  bv  Philip  de 
Commines  of  his  first  sight  of  Venice,  to  the 
effect  that  he  (Philip)  noticed  the  difference 
between  the  buildings  a luindredyeursold,  and 
which  were  covered  with  painted  decoration, ' 
and  those  made  since  a hundred  vears,  which  ' 
had  marble  fronts  filled  in  with  poiqihvrv  and 
serpentine  brought  from  a liundred  miles  away. 
“ There  had,  indeed,  come  a change  over 
Venetian  architecture  in  the  fifteenth -cen- 
tury,” says  the  author  ; “ we  English  owe  to 
it  our  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  Europe  in 
eneral  owes  to  it  tlie  utter  degradation  or 
estruction  of  her  .schools  of  architecture, 
never  since  revived.”  TTiat  is  the  true  raison 
d'etre  of  the  book  ; it  is  an  essay  with  many 
and  various  digressions, — digressions  which 
often  threaten  to  swallow  up  the  main  subject 
altogether,  — on  Gothic  versus  Renaissance, 
which  to  Mr.  Ruskin  is  synonymous  witli  truth 
versus  falsehood.  It  is  curious  at  this  moment 
to  hear  the  existence  of  St.  Paul's  referred  to 
a.s  one  of  the  architectural  disasters  that  we 
have  to  lament.  “ The  wheel  has  come  full 
circle”  since  this  was  first  written.  St.  Paul’s 
was  then  just  beginning  to  be  deposed  from 
ffisthetic  favour,  and  has  now  just  come  up 
again  with  tlie  change  of  architectural 
taste : but  that  is  bv  the  wav.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  Mr.  llusldn  was  led, — 
apjiarently  from  mere  accident  of  circum- 
stance, or  perhaps  because  Venice  was  then  a 
rather  unworked  field — to  repose  his  main 
argument  on  the  contrast  of  ^'enetian  Gothic 
with  Classic.  The  result  of  this  is  that  his 
whole  plea  for  Gothic  versus  Classic  is  based 
on  materials  wliich  are  not  truly  Gothic,  and 
do  not  express  the  real  greatness  and  strength 
of  Gothic  architecture,  which  are  not  repre- 
sented in  Venice  ; and  this  false  position 
betrays  him,  as  we  shall  see,  into  some  per- 
fectly absurd  fallacies  in  his  definition  of  the 
principles  of  style  and  architectural  construc- 
tion. 

Let  us  follow  this  portion  of  the  work 
briefly  through  the  various  chapters  into 
which  it  is  divided.  We  commence  with  the 
virtues  of  architecture,  the  chief  of  wdiicli  are 
defined  to  be  strength  or  good  construction, 
and  beauty  or  good  decoration.  That  is  not 
altogether  the  way  to  put  it,  for  there  may 
be  architectural  beauty  with  little  or 
nothing  of  what  is  usually  called  “decora- 
tion. ’ There  are  remarks,  moreover,  which 


might  have  been  justifiable  at  the  time  of 
the  first  edition,  but  which  ought  to  have 
been  modified  in  this  edition.  It  is  very 
well,  and  rather  to  the  point,  to  ask 
“ whether  any  living  soul  in  Loudon  likes 
triglvphs  ; " and  it  might  have  been  to  the 
point  to  ask,  forty  years  ago,  “ Po  you  sup- 
pose that  any  modern  architect  likes  what  he 
builds,  or  enjoys  it?”  To  put  such  a cpery 
in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  architects 
who  are  at  work  now  among  us  is  an 
impertinence : there  are  so  many  in  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  writings  that  perhaps  one  more  or 
or  less  need  not  count : but  this  is  a rather 
gross  one.  Then  we  come  to  the  six  divisions 
of  architecture,  which  are  not  very  clearly 
made  out;  but  the  small  diagrams  illustra- 
tive of  various  principles  of  roofs  are  well  put 
for  the  general  reader.  The  author  divides 
the  wall  into  “base,"  “wall  veil”  (mean- 
ing the  expanse  of  wall — a good  term),  and 
coping  or  cornice.  About  the  “ wall  base  ” 
we  have  no  quarrel  to  make,  but  in  the 
chapter  on  the  “ wall  veil,"  Mr.  Ruskin  is  far 
too  positive  about  the  contemptible  character 
of  rustication  as  a means  of  architectural  ex- 
pression. lie  says  “every  oneknows  abuilding 
is  built  of  separate  stones,  but  nobody  wants 
to  count  them.”  This  sounds  specious : and  no 
doubt  rustication  has  been  abused  by  designers 
who  did  not  know  how  better  to  fill 
up  a wall.  It  is  only  a subordinate  source  of 
expression,  but  it  is  one  ; and,  moreover,  the 
view  that  the  fact  of  a building  being  built 
of  different  stones  is  of  no  architectural  im- 
})ortance  or  significance  is  open  to  question. 
The  chapter  on  the  cornice  puts  very  well, 
in  a manner  perhaps  rather  too  naive,  the 
meaning  and  function  of  this  feature.  It  is  a 
vice  of  Mr.  Ruskin  that,  in  his  desire  to  write 
plain  thoughts  on  architecture  for  general 
readers,  he  is  constantly  lapsing  from  sim- 
plicity into  childishness,  and  an  affectation  as 
if  he  were  addressing  children  who  could 
only  understand  words  of  one  syllable.  It 
is  a foolish  and  (to  people  who  are  not 
children)  a rather  offensive  weakness.  lie 
makes,  however,  a brilliant  point,  cjuite  in 
his  best  way,  in  putting  together  (Iig.  vii.) 
a moulding  from  Cairo  and  one  from 
Salisbury,  nearly  similar,  only  that  the 
English  one  is  undercut  for  a drip,  and  re- 
marks how  in  that  little  difference  between 
the  curves  “there  is  the  expression  of  another 
and  mightier  curve,” — the  portion,  namely, 
of  the  earth’s  circumference  which  separates 
Cairo  from  Sarum.  There  is  the  same  objec- 
tion of  over-acted  simplicity  in  the  chapter  on 
the  pier  base ; it  is  all  true  enough,  and  would 
do  well  enough  for  a class  of  children  ; it  is 
namby-pamby  for  grown-up  readers.  The 
cliapter  on  the  shaft  is  well  put,  on  the  whole, 
but  no  clear  statement  is  made  as  to  the  value 
(if  diminution  and  curvature  in  the  shafts  of  the 
Classic  school,  though  the  author  does  not  fail 
to  draw  attention  to  the  very  essential  and 
important  nature  of  the  distinction  between 
diminished  and  undiminished  shafts.  The 
object  of  this  and  the  preceding  and  some  of 
the  following  chapters,  apparently,  is  to  get 
into  the  minds  of  persons  who  have  never 
thought  at  nil  about  architecture  an  idea  of 
the  essential  character  of  its  problems;  to 
make  them  think  about  it.  The  object  is  a 
good  one.  MTiat  is  most  wanted,  perliaps, 
now  as  well  as  when  this  book  was  first  put 
forth,  is  that  the  general  public  should  be  got 
to  think  what  is  the  meaning  of  architecture. 
The  line  taken  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  these  chapters 
is  not  a bad  one,  in  a general  way.  A base  is 
something  to  give  stability  to  a wall.  How 
would  3'ou  propose  to  construct  it  so  as  to 
give  the  greatest  stability  ? A shaft  is  a 
feature  tosupport  superincumbent  weight ; con- 
sider it  from  that  point  of  view,  and  so  on.  But 
it  might  be  done  witli  more  point  and  concen- 
tration than  in  Mr.  Rnskin’s  rambling  conver- 
sational manner,  which,  in  its  affectation  of 
simplicity,  often  ceases  to  be  really  simple. 
In  the  chapter  on  the  capital,  the  diagrams  of 
t}q)ical  or,  as  we  might  say,  root  forms  of 
capital,  are  really  very  good;  but  the  autlior 
shows  no  sense  or  reason  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  rejects  with  contempt  so  fine  a form 
as  the  Early  English  capital,  because  it 
clashes  with  his  theories,  and  displays  what  he 
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calls  “ a dripstone  outline,”  which  has  no 
suitability  in  that  position,  In  the  appendix 
he  admits  that  this  form  of  capital  has  one 
character  (he  means  probably  “ characteristic’') 
“of  considerable  value, — viz.,  the  boldness 
with  which  it  stops  the  mouldings  which  fall  on 
it,  and  severs  them  from  the  shaft,  contrasting 
itself  with  the  multiplicity  of  their  vertic^ 
lines.”  Just  so.  and  that  is  intended  to  be  the 
value  of  it.  There  is  something,  perhaps,  in 
the  remark  about  the  deep  undercutting  of 
these  capitals  being  rather  an  attempt  at 
exaggerated  force,  “like  the  ‘ touches’ 
of  second-rate  draughtsmen” — a happy  bit  of 
side-glance  criticism — but  it  is  applicable,  if 
at  all,  to  the  comparatively  few  cases  in 
which  the  mouldings  of  these  caps  are  very 
deeply  cut  in,  leaving  only  a narrow  opening 
between  the  edges  of  the  hollow.  That  is 
rather  a trick  of  effect,  no  doubt. 

The  chapters  on  the  arch  are  among  the 
worst  parts  of  the  book.  M'here  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  right  about  the  arch,  his  descriptions  are 
vague  and  wanting  in  precision,  and  disfigured 
by  contemptible  puerihty  of  language.  Speak- 
ing of  the  line  of  equilibrium,  which  he  calls 
the  “ arch-line  ” (an  expression  that  may 
mean  anything),  he  says,  “ so  the  arch-line  is 
the  moral  character  of  the  arch,  and  the 
adverse  forces  its  temptations,  and  the  vous- 
soirs  and  what  else  we  may  help  it  with  are 
its  armour  and  its  motives  for  good  conduct." 
Is  this  really  written  for  children,  or 
not  ? It  is  difficult  to  understand  such 
foolish  verbiage  on  any  other  supposition. 
How  does  such  prattle  advance  the  com* 
prehension  of  the  subject  ? The  chapter  on 
“ arch  masonry,”  in  which  the  writer  pretends 
to  deal  with  the  stability  of  the  arch,  is  .still 
worse  ; and  here  it  is  that  Mr.  Ruskin  is  led 
astray  by  basing  bis  position  on  Venetian 
Gothic.  Everything  the  Venetians  did  must 
be  right,  and  so  tliere  is  invented  the  theory 
tliat  to  thicken  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch  to- 
wards the  top  is  to  increase  its  bearing  power 
for  the  weight  over  it ; for  a distributed 
weight  pressing  on  the  haunches  equally  wifL 
the  crown,  be  it  observed.  The  maimer  in 
Avhich  this  is  explained  is  almost  too  absurd 
and  childish  for  belief : it  will  be  found  on 
page  12R,  Vol.  I.,  of  the  new  edition,  and  it 
is  worth  referring  to  by  any  practical  critic 
who  wants  to  see  what  are  Mr.  RuskinS 
notions  of  the  statics  of  the  arch.  It  if 
his  '^'enetian  proclivities,  apparently,  that 
have  also  led  him  to  the  still  more  extra' 
ordinary  and  absolutely  preposterous  ides 
that  the  pointed  arch  is  truly  to  be  re- 
garded as  “ a gable  ” : that  it  is  not  an  arc! 
at  all,  because  “a  pointed  arch  is  a contra- 
diction in  terms”:  and  in  vol.  ii.  (pp.  ^13- 
14),  “ tlie  so-called  pointed  arch  ought  always 
to  be  considered  as  a gable,  with  its  sides 
curved  in  order  to  enable  them  to  beai 
pressure  from  without."  V'as  such  nonsense 
ever  heard  of  in  a book  pretending  to  give 
people  instruction  in  architecture  ? "What 
are  the  words,  “ its  sides  curved  to  enable  them 
to  bear  pressure  from  without,"  but  anothei 
definition  of  the  arch  ? An  exceedingly  bad 
and  clumsy  one.  no  doubt,  but  still  a definition, 
There  is  other  evidence  that  Mr.  Ruskin  does 
not  even  know  constructively  what  an  arch  is; 
for  in  the  illustrations  of  arch  masonry  on 
Plate  IV.,  vol.  i.,  lie  actually  puts  such  forms 


as  these  as  “ arches,"  and  seems  to  think  they 
rank  as  arches  even  though  cut  out  of  oue 
stone.  They  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  bad 
lintel  construction : lintels  weakened  by 
having  a piece  cut  out  of  them.  It 
seems  as  if  Mr.  Ruskin  had  been  led 
into  his  lean  - to  theory  of  the  pointed! 
arch  because  the  Venetians  constantly  built 
their  smaller  arches  (very  unscientifically) 
in  only  three  or  five  voussoirs  of  much 
greater  length  than  depth — the  worst  and 
most  clumsy  way  in  which  arch  masonry 
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,n  be  designed.  If  be  bad  said  that 
I .e  pointed  arcb  should  be  described  as  two 
gments  of  arcbes  abutting,  ratber  than  as 
an  arcb,”  be  might  have  been  right,  and 
lie  definition  would  have  been  in  accordance 
itb  the  mediteval  practice  of  avoiding  key- 
l ones  and  leaving  a vertical  joint  at  the 
Ijex;  but  the  arcb  principle  is  there  all  the 
I .me,  the  constructive  difference  being  only 
: ie  of  detail.  Such  is  the  nonsense  uttered, 
itb  a foolish  face  of  authority,  in  a book 
Ktended  to  be  an  important  popular  treatise 
architecture. 

I The  chapter  on  the  roof  is  so  meagre,  in 
nference  to  so  important  a subject,  that  one 
.ay  suspect  that  the  author  was  afraid  to  say 
I )0  much  about  it  for  fear  of  getting  into  dilH- 
ilties,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  entirely 
I nits  perhaps  the  most  important  architec- 
I iral  consideration  in  regard  to  the  roof, — 
iz.,  its  relation  to  the  substructure,  and  the 
iianner  in  which  the  intended  design  of  the 
)of  inevitably  affects  the  design  of  the  sub- 
I'.ructure.  'I'he  chapter  on  the  “ Roof 
i;omice”  is  better,  and  contains  some  good 
l!.'iticism  on  certain  time-honoured  ways  of 
ipsigning  cornices,  and  on  the  real  meaning 
ad  function  of  the  cornice  itself.  In  the 
aapter  on  the  “ Buttress,”  also,  there  is  much 
iiat  is  good,  though  it  might  have  been  put  in 
much  smaller  space  and  in  simpler  language, 
he  insinuation  that  the  mechanical  function 
if  the  pinnacles  in  adding  vertical  weight  is 
ot  their  real  raison  d'etre  has  something  in 
■ f,  and  is,  at  all  events,  amusingly  put : If 
le  reader  likes  to  ask  any  Gothic  architect 
nth  whom  he  may  happen  to  be  ac(juainted, 

0 substitute  a liunp  of  lead  for  his  pinnacles, 
e will  see  by  the  expression  of  the  face  how 
ir  he  considers  the  pinnacles  decorative 
lembers.”  This,  however,  is  a fallacy, 
aough  an  amusing  one  ; the  answ’er  would 
b that  the  weight,  according  to  architectural 
rinciples,  claims  to  be  added  in  a decorative 
)rm.  The  remarks  on  the  use  of  buttresses 
t modern  Gothic,  that  they  are  regarded  as 
(Convenient  breaks  of  blank  surface,  and 
eneral  apologies  for  deadness  of  wall ; they 
„and  in  the  place  of  ideas,  and,  I think,  are 
ipposed  also  to  have  something  of  the  odour 
E sanctity  about  them,”  form  a criticism 
I'hich  has  not  yet  quite  ceased  to  be  true 
bout  modem  Gothic. 

The  chapter  on  the  “ Filling  of  Apertures  ” 
a ordinary  language,  “ tracery  ”)  we  do  not 
;uarrel  with  ; but  when  we  come  to  that  on 
, Super-imposition  ” we  get  Mr.  Ruskin  at  his 
/orst  again,  except  as  to  mere  rhetorical 
^oquence  in  one  or  two  places.  lie  com- 
aences  by  informing  the  reader  who  has  gone 
hrough  his  rambling  chapters  that  he  has 
low  some  knowledge  of  every  feature  of  all 
;Ossibio  architecture”;  and  the  consideration 
ten  proceeding  to  the  super-po.sitiou  of  these 
patures,  naturally  leads  to  the  question  of 
owers,  which,  from  that  of  Babel  downwards, 
^ustrate  super-positiouiaearce/sts.  Onthis  sub- 
set the  author  brings  out  some  of  his  choicest 
laradoxes.  Every  “ noble  tower  ” should  rise 
itraight  from  its  base  to  show  that  it  is  strong 
nough  in  itself,  without  buttresses ; in  other 
vords,  Italian  towers  do  so,  and  they  are  our 
nodel.  A tower  must  be  vertical  in  its  lines, 
olid  below  for  strength,  and  with  openings 
hove  for  lightness ; a7id  to  emphasize  the 
esson,  we  are  given  an  illustration  of  a lofty 
Italian  campanile,  with  an  open  gallery  in 
he  upper  stage,  and  beside  it  is  placed  a bad 
ravesty  drawing  of  a ver}'  poor  example 
ff  a modern  English  buttressed  tower,  drawn 
0 as  to  make  it  look  as  weak  as  possible, 
nd  these  are  labelled,  “ British  : Venetian.” 
This  drawing  is  one  of  the  most  impudent  and 
inblushing  pieces  of  claptrap  that  was  ever  put 
nto  a book  ; it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any 
vriter,  if  he  were  silly  enough  in  his  young 
lays  to  insert  such  an  ad  captandum  trick  in 
ds  book,  should  have  lived  a whole  life,  and 
:rown  no  wiser  or  more  truthful.  The  fact 
hat  all  the  finest  examples  of  towers  of  the 
English  type,  ancient  and  modern,  actually 
lave  the  solid  base  and  the  principal  lights  in 
he  upper  story,  is  nothing  : it  is  the  author’s 
:ue  at  the  moment  to  uphold  Italy  and  cry 
lown  England,  and  he  selects  and  iiresses  up 
lis  examples  accordingly.  He  makes,  in  the  ' 
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eyes  of  the  ignorant,  a palpable  hit,  at  the 
expense  of  telling  them  a palpable  falsehood. 
This  one  drawing  would  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  author  of  this  collection  of  brilliant 
rhetoric  was  a teacher  utterly  untrustworthy. 
Even  if  he  had  drawn  his  comparison  fairly, 
however,  the  conclusion  is  unwarrantable : 
the  tower  of  dimini, shing  lines  is  one  typical 
form,  that  of  vertical  lines  is  another  : they 
belong  to  a different  genns,  and  produce  their 
effect  in  a different  mamier. 

Tlie  fact  is, — and  the  instance  we  have  just 
given  is  one  of  the  most  marked  (we  might 
say  most  flagrant)  illustrations  of  it, — that  the 
whole  of  this  great  three-volume  sea  of 
rhapsody  is  a mereputting-forth  of  the  author's 
multifarious  fancies  about  architecture,  which 
tread  on  each  other’s  heels  in  a kind  of  pro- 
miscuous procession,  without  order,  logic,  or 
sense  of  fitness  or  relation.  Ideas  which  are 
mere  momentary  skits,  to  to  speak,  of  his  ovrn 
rhetoric,  are  exalted  into  the  place  of  unde- 
niable axioms.  Illustrations  of  out-of-the- 
way  incidents  in  architecture  which  have 
happened  to  attract  his  sympathy,  are  given  as 
if  they  were  essential  and  central  architectural 
forms.  We  have  in  one  chapter  a solemn 
lecture  on  the  “six  orders  of  Venetian 
windows,”  as  if  these  constituted  a recognised 
and  definable  progression,  instead  of  being 
merely  a fancy  of  the  author’s  for  amusing 
himself  ■with  a classification  for  which  there 
is  no  ground  and  no  necessity.  In  speaking 
of  capitals,  again,  the  author,  partly  by  way 
of  a scoff  at  the  time-honoured  “ Orders,’’ 
says  there  are  only  two  possible  orders,  that 
in  which  the  bell  of  the  capital  is  concave 
and  the  foliage  takes  a hollow  line ; 
and  that  in  which  the  bell  is  convex 
and  the  decoration,  lower  in  relief,  or 
even  sunk,  follows  the  convex  line.  This 
is  a good  generalisation,  but  it  is  using  the 
word  “ order,”  which  has  acquired  a definite 
meaning,  in  quite  another  sense  from  that  in 
which  it  is  usually  understood,  and  merely 
confusing  the  reader,  as  well  as  overlooking 
the  important  fact  that  the  "word  “ Order  ” 
really  implies,  not  a variation  in  a single 
feature,  such  as  the  capital,  but  a relation  in 
Classic  architecture  between  all  the  main 
parts  of  the  design.  It  appears  as  if  Mr. 
Ruskin  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  this,  for 
he  actually  says  (Vol.  I.  page  11;^)  that 
“ this  connection  of  the  frame  of  their 
building  into  one  harmony  has,  I believe, 
never  been  so  much  as  dreamed  of  by  archi- 
tects.” Why,  it  is  the  very  foundation  and 
the  very  meaning  of  the  “ Orders  ” as  properly 
understood  ; it  is  the  point  to  which  the 
Greeks  obviously  gave  their  closest  attention, 
though  we  have  not  now'  the  data  for  following 
their  method  in  detail.  A great  deal  of  the 
latter  portion  of  Vol.  I.,  on  mouldings  and 
ornaments,  is  good  in  a sense,  but  it  is  vitiated 
for  the  purposes  of  a book  of  instruction  by 
the  fact  that  everything  is  sampled  from 
Venetian  architecture,  and  that  Venetian 
Gothic  is  thus  treated  as  if  it  were  at  the 
centre  of  Mediasval  art,  of  whicli  art,  in  its 
ruling  forms,  a perfectly  false  impression  is 
therefore  conveyed  to  the  reader. 

The  fine  outbreaks  of  prose-poetry  which 
occur  from  time  to  time  in  these  volumes  we 
can  admire  as  much  as  any  readers  (save,  per- 
haps, for  a kind  of  smothered  suspicion  that 
they  are  not  quite  genuine);  the  frequent 
sarcasms  at  the  expense  of  modern  arcliitects 
and  modern  architecture  we  can  enjoy  as 
much  ns  those  who  are  guiltless  of  any  con- 
nexion with  architecture  : they  are  sometimes 
true,  and  almost  always  witty  and  amusing. 
But  passages  of  prose-poetry  and  coruscations 
of  sarcasm  will  not  serve  for  ever  to  float 
a great  unwieldy  book  professing  to  be 
an  educational  treatise,  but  crammed 
full  of  paradoxes,  eccentricities,  and  rhe- 
torical claptrap;  at  one  time  presenting 
accidentals  ns  if  they  'W’ere  essentials,  at 
another  exhibiting  absolute  ignorance  •where 
knowledge  and  science  are  pretended,  and 
diffuse  and  rambling  to  a degree  that  m.ay  be 
truly  called  portentous.  In  this  respect  Mr. 
Ruskin  does  full  justice  to  the  Spanish  proverb 
as  to  "writers  •who  “leave  nothing  in  the  ink-  j 
stand.”  All  that  is  of  real  value  in  these  three 
big  volumes,  as  teaching  or  information,  might 
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have  been  put  into  half  of  one  of  them.  The 
rest  is  all  ornamental  diction  and  flowers  of 
fancy.  These  have  taken  a generation  of  people 
captive  ; but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
will  enable  the  book  to  survive  another  genera- 
tion. The  favoured  publisher  (if  we  can  rightly 
give  him  that  name)  at  Orpington  may  glorify 
it  with  fine  paper  and  wide  margins,  and  the 
fifteen  hundred  of  the  faithful  may  place  it  for 
the  present  reverently  on  their  bookshelves  ; 
but  if  there  are  second-hand  booksellers  in  the 
twentieth  century  they  will  probably  have  a 
good  many  copies  on  sale  of  an  festhetic 
treatise  in  three  very  thick  volumes,  which 
will  be  “ bad  stock,"’  only  saleable  for  the 
beautiful  execution  of  many  of  the  illus- 
trations. 


NOTES. 

HE  Railway  Commissioners  delivered 
i’^dgment  last  week  in  an  action 
i ^ lol  Distington  Iron 

' Company  against  three  railways 

concerned  in  dealing  with  their  traffic — tke 
London  and  North-Western,  Furness,  and 
Cleator  and  Workington.  They  had  been 
charged  Is.  Sgd.  per  ton  for  carriage  of 
iron-ore  for  a distance  of  about  seven  miles 
(whereas  the  maximum  rate  chargeable  ac- 
cording to  the  companies’ Acts  is  Hd.),  and 
9d.  per  ton  instead  of  6d.  for  conveyance  of 
pig-iron  3^  miles.  A peculiar  feature  of  the 
case  was  that  the  latter  very  short  journey 
involved  the  use  of  lines  owned  by  tw’o  dif- 
ferent companies — one  of  which  is  author- 
ised to  charge  as  for  four  miles  for  short 
distances,  and  the  other  as  for  si.x  miles 
under  similar  circumstances.  C)nly  a quarter- 
of  a mile  of  the  latter  line  was  used  in 
the  case  in  question,  and  it  was  argued  that 
the  tw'o  railw'uys  should  be  considered  as  one 
for  the  puipose  of  charging  for  this  traffic,  and 
that  the  four-mile  clause  of  the  Workington 
Company’s  Act  should  be  applied.  The  Com- 
missioners considered  that  as  the  t'wo  short 
distances  together  would  amount  to  more  than 
six  miles,  the  applicants  might  therefore  have 
to  pay  even  more  than  the  charge  complained 
of,  if  the  owners  of  the  quarter-mile  worked' 
their  line  independently,  and  they  had  no- 
claim to  a reduction.  {.)n  the  other  point,, 
however,  the  applicants  were  successful,  the  • 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  being  not  a 
little  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  de- 
fendant companies  had  threatened,  if  the 
rates  claimed  were  not  paid,  to  cease  carrying 
the  traffic.  Strangely  enoug-h,  the  counsel' 
representing  the  companies,  including  Sir 
H.  .lames  and  Mr.  Balfour  Browne,  Q.C., 
who  had  questioned  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioners,  withdre-w  from  the  case  upon 
being  overruled  on  this  point.  They  had 
contended  that  inasmuch  as  the  only  grievance 
complained  of  consisted  in  an  overcharge 
alleged  to  be  in  excess  of  the  Parliamentarv 
maximum,  there  had  been  no  violation  of  the 
Act  of  1854,  which  is  directed  against 
undue  preference  or  prejudice.  But  the 
threatening  position  assumed  by  the  com- 
panies,— a mode  of  proceeding  which  has  at 
least  once  previously  been  strongly  condemned' 
by  the  Commissioners,  — clearly  subjected 
the  complainants  to  undue  disadvantage  : and, 
as  Mr.  Miller  remarked  in  giving  judgment, 
the  position  of  cei-insel  would  have  been  in 
no  way  prejudiced  had  they  remained  to  assist 
in  the  discussion  of  the  case.  It  -nms  par- 
ticularly complicated,  owing  to  joint  owner- 
ship an<i  mutual  Acts  and  working  jigreements 
affecting  the  different  companies  concerned  r 
and,  considering  the  imposing  array  of  counsel 
engaged  upon  the  opening  of  the  case,  it  ap- 
peared very  strange  that  only  the  junior 
counsel  for  the  applicants  was  present  when 
judgment  was  delivered. 


WHATEVER  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  w-orking  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  the  fate  of  that  body  is  no 
longer  a matter  of  doubt.  It  -will  be  extin- 
I guished,  if  not  exactly  absorbed,  by  the  new 
County  Council  for  London,  -which,  by  clause  8 
of  Section  40  of  the  new  Local  Government 
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Act,  will  take  over  " tlie  powers,  duties,  and 
liabilities  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  ” after  a certain  appointed  day,  whicb 
may  be  the  Ist  of  April  next,  “ or  such  other 
day,  earlier  or  later,  as  tlie  Local  fiiovemment 
Board  ....  may  appoint.’’  Among  the  most 
important  of  the  “powers  and  duties”  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Acts. 
Grave  inconvenience  and  lo.ss  have  frequently 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  during  the  Board  s 
customary  autiunn  vacation  of  six  or  seven 
w'eeks,  all  building  applications  which  cannot 
be  disposed  of  by  the  District  Surveyors 
and  the  Superint^ending  Architect  of  the 
Board  aro  held  in  abeyance.  We  regretted 
to  see  that  the  effort,  recently  made  by  Mr. 
Mossop  (the  representative  of  Chelsea  at  the 
Board)  to  mitigate  the  hard.ships  of  the  pre- 
sent position  were  not  successful,  but  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  he  is  not  disposed  to  let  the 
matter  rest.  In  a letter  from  him  which  we 
publish  in  another  column,  he  very  pertin- 
ently urges  that,  although  the  Board  can 
never  enjoy  another  long  vacation  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  metropolltau  building  in- 
dustry, its  successor,  the  new  County 
Council  for  Loudon,  ought  to  do  something 
tO’  redress  this  grievance.  A.s  Mr.  Mossop 
points  out,  the  delay  in  getting  plans  passed 
means  not  only  loss  of  time  to  builders  o.ud 
building-owners  during  an  appreciable  period 
of  good  building  weather,  but  lack  of  em- 
ployment for  many  poor  men  to  whom  a 
few  weeks’  work  in  the  autumn  may  mean 
the  power  to  tide  over  the  whiter  months 
without  receiving  alms  or  Poor-law  relief. 
We  trust  that  this  matter  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  County  Council  for  London, 
when  it  has  been  elected  and  has  taken  its 
work  in  hand. 


rilllB  date  for  the  first  meeting  of  the 
J-  “ National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Art,"  to  be  held  at  Liverpool,  is  now, 
we  believe,  definitely  fixed  for  December  3.  It 
will  run  over  five  days  of  that  week.  On 
each,  day,  after  the  Monday,  there  wiU  be 
sectional  meetings  for  the  reading  and  discus- 
sion of  piapers,  and  an  address  by  the  President 
of  one  or  more  of  the  sections.  The  proceed- 
ings on  the  first  day  (Monday)  will  apparently 
be  confined  to  an  opening  address  by  Sir  b . 
Leighton,  the  President  of  the  Confess,  in 
the  evening.  On  the  Tuesday  nionung  Mr. 
Aitchison  will  give  an  address  a.s  President  of 
the  Architectural  Section,  and  in  the  after- 
noon Mr.  Tadema  will  deliver  one  as  President 
of  the  Section  of  Painting.  On  the  Wednes- 
day, Mr.  Walter  Crane,  President^  of  the 
Section  of  Applied  Art,  will  deliver  his 
address,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  Mr.  Gilbert  will  read  an  address  as 
President  of  the  Sculpture  Section.  On  the 
Thursday  the  addres.s  will  be  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin,  as  President  of  the  Section  of  Art- 
Ilistory  and  Museums ; and  on  Friday  after- 
noon Mr.  Mundella  will  give  his  address  as 
Pre-sident  of  the  Section  of  “National  and 
Municipal  Encouragement  of  Art.”  The 
moving  principle  of  the  meeting,  as  we  gather 
from  the  prospectus,  is  to  be  the  encourage- 
ment of  a])plied  art  and  art  industry,  the 
promotion  of  ageneral  high  level  of  excellence 
in  the  fine  arts,  the  education  of  artists  and 
artisans,  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
museums  of  all  kinds,  itc.  We  may  reprint 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  remarks  ap- 
pended to  the  circular  : — 


“The  demand  for  pictures,  which  has  existed  for 
some  balf-century  past,  tends,  apparently,  to 
decrease.  The  magnitude  and  long  continuance  of 
that  demand  have  produced  an  over-supply  of 
painters,  an  increasing  number  of  whom  will  be 
forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  unless  they 
censider  their  position  betimes,  and  tn-scover  new 
areas  for  the  exercise  of  their  skill.  Changed  con- 
ditions are  involving  the  overthrow  and  re-erection 
of  large  parts  of  our  hn.stily-built  towns.  Archi- 
tects have  thus  an  opportunity  before  them,  of 
which  they  can  only  take  full  advantage,  if  they  call 
in  the  help  of  craftsmen  trained  in  the  schools  of 
Painting,  Sculpturo,  and  the  Decorative  Arts.” 


TT/’E  print  in  another  column  a touching 
T V appeal  from  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand,  which  ill-used  edifice  has,  we  imagine, 


availed  itself  of  the  pen  of  a well-known 
architect  and  archfcologist  to  get  its  feelings 
expressed.  We,  of  course,  quite  concur  m 
the  justice  and  sense  of  the  appeal,  which  we 
hope  will  be  attended  to  by  those  wdio  are 
responsible  for  the  shameful  misuse  of  this, 
the  principal  architectural  ornament  of  the 
Strand.  It  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  to 
pull  down  this  church  to  widen  the  street, — 
an  improvement  that  can  be  effected  without 
such  destruction.  It  is  probably  a good  thing 
for  the  ancient  monuments  of  London  that 
the  Board  of  Works  has  not  much  longer 
to  live.  We  noticed  only  the  other  day 
that  a member,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Board,  expressed  his  wish  to  see  St. 
Mary-le-Strand  pulled  down  before  the  Board 
went  out  of  existence — by  way  of  showing, 
w'e  suppose,  bow  much  mischief  it  could  be 
capable  of  before  it  was  extinguished.  It  is 
perfectly  intolerable  that  the  conservation  of 
architectural  monuments  in  London  should 
thus  be  in  any  degree  at  the  mercy  of  a body 
of  men  some  of  whom  would,  apparently,  be 
ready  to  pull  down  St.  Paul’s  if  they  could 
thereby  make  wliat  they  call  a “ street  im- 
provement."   


An  evening  contemporary  is  jubilant  over 
tlie  fact  that  scarlet  geraniums  brighten 
the  w'indows  of  a long-desolate  house  in 
Chelsea,  “ Carlyle’s  house  in  Cheyne-walk  " 
having  at  last  found  a tenant,  “ and  the  place 
has  suddenly  become  positively  cheerful." 
The  house  in  question,  if  Carlyle's,  must  be 
that  which  he  occupied  during  the  period 
1834-81  in  Cheyne-row,  formerly  No.  5,  Great 
Cheyne-row.  There,  in  order  to  escape 
annoyance  bv  a neighbour’s  Cochin  China 
cock,  he  rendered  the  garret  so  effectually 
sound-proof  as  to  have  nearly  a.'sphyxiated 
himself  at  the  same  time.  In  February,  1886, 
the  Carlyle  Society  set  up  a white  marble 
tablet  bearing  an  inscription  and  a relief 
portrait,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Annesley  Voysey,  to  the 
author’s  memory.  For  some  reasons  con- 
nected, as  W’e  then  gathered,  with  a legal 
dispute  about  the  property,  the  plaque  was 
temporarily  affixed  against  the  we.stern  side 
wall  of  No.  49,  Cheyne-walk : and  there  it  re- 
mains to  this  day.  Carlyle’s  house  is  No.  24 ; it 
is  so  cited  on  his  grave-stone  al.  Ecclefeclian, 
and  lie  described  it  to  his  wife  as  “ probably 
the  be.st  we  have  ever  lived  in — a right  old 
strong,  roomy  brick  bouse  ....  rent,  thirty- 
five  pound.s ’’ 


A GOOD  deal  of  attention  has  been  excited 
lately  by  the  report  of  the  discovery  on  the 
Acropolis  of  a bas-relief  representing  Athene 
under  quite  a new  aspect.  The  telegram, 
which  appeared  in  many  of  the  daily  and 
w’eekly  papers,  stated  that  the  goddess  was 
depicted  with  a distinctly  sad  expression.  We 
waited  for  reliable  information,  as  a “ sad 
Athene  ” w’as  to  the  last  degree  improbable, 
and  these  telegraphic  reports  alw’ays  aim  at 
sensation.  Our  Athens  correspondent  (see 
“Letter  from  Athens”)  states  simply  that 
she  stands  “ in  an  attitude  of  thought,  with 
her  head  lowered.”  This  sounds  at  once 
possible  and  interesting.  From  the  AfXrtov 
just  published  we  are  able  to  add  to  liis 
account  that  the  stel^  the  goddess  is  looking 
at  bears  traces  of  having  been  decorated  with 
painting.  The  style  of  the  relief  is  in  some 
respects— 1?.^.  the  folds  of  the  chiton — archaic, 
and  may  be  dated  as  belonging  to  the  j)eriod 
just  before  Pheidias.  That  a very  curious  and 
quite  unique  bit  of  work  has  come  to  light 
there  can  be  no  question.  Even  the  AtXriov 
(though  this  paper  is  by  no  means  a safe 
guide  as  regards  style)  maintains  the  view 
that  the  expression  of  the  goddess  denotes  dis- 
tinct sorrow’  {iv  pf\avxo\i(}-  koI  Xiirij  !)  But 
W’e  cling  to  the  view  of  our  more  cautious 
correspondent.  We  are  especially  glad  to 
note  in  his  letter  that  a newly-discovered 
head  has  replaced  a head  already  fitted  on  to 
a torso  in  the  Acropolis  Museum.  The  Hel- 
lenic .Tournal  has  tw’ice  already  raised  a much- 
needed  protest  against  the  habit  of  hasty 
restoration  that  obtains  in  this  Museum,  and 
here  is  a good  instance  of  the  necessity  of 
the  protest. 


The  sum  of  7,000^.  (or  an  offer)  is  asked 
for  Banwell  Abbey,  Somersetshire.  This 
property,  of  about  17  acres,  is  situated  in  the 
Cheddar  Valley,  by  the  Meiidips,  about  three 
miles  north  of  Axbridge  and  six  east  of 
Weston-super-Mare.  The  chapel  appertain- 
ing to  the  house  is,  wo  understand,  a relic  of 
the  bishop’s  palace,  whereof  Leland  speaks  in 
his  Itinerary.  "The  residence  here  of  the 
bi.shops  of  Bath  and  Wells  occupied  the  site 
of  a monastery  which,  reputedly  founded  by 
iElfred,  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  It  had 
been  restored  in  1309,  and  twice  in  the 
succeeding  century.  About  150  years  ago 
Bishop  Bockington's  Hall,  as  erected  by  him 
in  1443,  was  altered  into  a modern  house,  the 
chapel, however,  being  preserved.  The  village 
of  Banw’eil,  which  presents  many  features  of 
interest  to  the  antiquarian,  takes  its  name 
from  a spring  that  rises  in  its  midst  and  pro- 
vides a large  unfailing  flow  of  water. 


WE  have  received  the  third  volume  of  the 
Glasgow  Architectural  Association 
Sketch-book,  which  shows  n good  and  in- 
teresting collection  of  mostly  small  sketches, 
and  a certain  proportion  of  measured  work. 
Many  of  the  free-hand  pencil  sketches  of  bits 
of  old  buildings  are  exceedingly  artistic  in 
feeling,  and  have  been  very  well  reproduced 
on  toned  paper  by  Messrs.  Maclure,  Mac- 
donald, & Co.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  sketches  at  Cacrlaverock  and  Lin- 
cluden,  hy  Mr.  Hunter;  Kelso  Abbey,  and 
a bit  of  the  choir  of  Lincoln,  by  Mr.  M’Gibbon 
(we  presume  they  are  both  bis  : onlj[  the  first 
one  is  signed),— the  sketch  of  Lincoln  is 
particularly  good ; a good  sketch  of  Lincoln 
centre  tower  (unsigned).  The  washed  sketches 
of  parts  of  Rowallan  and  Falkland  Castles, 
though  good,  free  bits  of  brush  sketching,  are 
perhaps  a little  too  “broad,"  and  that  of 
Rowallan  does  not  seem  to  convey  the 
character  of  the  masonry  very  truly.  The 
washed  .sketch  of  the  gateway  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  is  a better  one.  That  of 
the  IWgello,  at  llorence,  is  too  heavy  in 
effect,  or  has  come  out  so  in  the  reproduction.. 
The  measured  drawings  include  some  things 
not  much  known,  and  of  interest,  such  as  the, 
remains  of  Fortrose  Cathedral,  &c. 


IN  pursuance  of  an  order  made  by  Mr. 

Justice  Stirling  in  the  cause  of  DouglasSi 
0.  Douglass,  Chancery  Division,  a freehold 
estate  at  Shoreditch  is  to  be  sold.  Covering- 
some  17,100  feet  superficial,  the  block  of 
buildings  conmri.ses  the  National  Standard 
Theatre  ami  Bishopsgate  Hall,  in  the  High- 
street,  together  with  certain  shops  and  houses 
adjoining  thereto  and  used  in  connexion  with, 
the  theatre,  being  Nos.  34-5,  George-street, 
Nos.  56-7-8,  Holywell-street,  and  No.  203, 
High-street.  All  the  premises,  the  last-, 
named  only  excepted,  are  at  present  vacant. 
With  the  theatre,  which  is  ready  for  occupa- 
tion, will  be  sold  the  fittings,  decorations,, 
furniture,  wardrobe,  and  other  effects.  The 
Standard  Theatre  stands  oppo.^’ite  to  what, 
used  to  be  the  London  terminus,  since  a, 
goods  depot,  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway- 
company.  It  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1867,- 
and  since  then  several  structural  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  it  in  accordance 
witli  the  regulations  drawn  up  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works. 

Though  we  abstain,  of  course,  from- 
taking  any  part  in  religious  movements, 
of  any  kind,  we  cannot  but  express  our  cordial- 
sympathy  with  those  who  have  recently  been.; 
urging  in  the  daily  papers  the  opening  of  the 
London  churches  during  a considerable  part  of; 
each  day.  Apart  from  all  church  questions,  ■ 
as  they  are  debated  by  “high  church"  and - 
“ low  church,”  we  should  urge  the  opening  of. 
churches,  especially  in  our  hurried  and 
crowded  metropolis,  as  a means  of  providing 
weary  souls  with  a place  of  rest  and  retreat 
at  times;  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  city  life,  a 
kind  of  repose  which  many  hurried  people 
feel  so  much  the  want  of.  We  do  not  believe 
there  would  be  any  danger  of  inji^’  being 
done  to  the  buildings,  and  the  institution  of 
opened  churches  would,  we  are  convinced,  he 
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‘milecl  by  many  as  a boon,  irrespective  of  creed 
{)r  church. 


The  proposition  to  have  only  one  clas.s  of 
railway  carriages,  which  was  brou^Jit 
j 'orward  the  other  day  at  the  annual  meeting 
)f  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
f company,  and  which  has  been  the  occasion  of 
' Ome  correspondence  in  the  Times  since  then, 
:3  an  exceedingly  unnecessary  and  ill-advised 
, line,  and  some  of  the  correspondence  about  it 
'9  very  foolish.  However  ready  we  may  be 
I n principle  to  greet  all  men  as  equals  and 
irethren,  most  people  will  certainly  feel  that 
• here  is  in  practice  the  limitation  that  our 
•lear  brethren  should  be  cleanly  in  their 
ithersons,  dress,  and  habits,  before  we  can 
feel  ready  to  travel  with  any  and  all  of 
t hem  promiscuously  in  carriages  where  we 
i nust  be  shut  up  with  them  in  close  contact 
* or  some  hours.  It  is  notorious  that  many  of 
f hem  are  not  so.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  travel  third  class 
(it  present  for  economy;  it  is  also  perfectly 
iirue  that  many  people  who  are  anything  but 
jiadies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
► he  term,  do  now  travel  in  first-class  carriages, 
dut  it  is  nevertheles.s  the  fact  that  travelling 
n a first-class  carriage  does  lay  people  under 
i i kind  of  compulsion  to  be  decently  and 
ideanly  dressed,  and  quiet  iu  their  behaviour  ; 
ind  that  compulsory  third-class  travelling 
floes  often  subject  those  who  are  compelled  to  , 
|t  from  economy  to  very  great  annoyance  from 
I he  personality  and  manuens  of  the  people  they 
ure  compelled  to  sit  next.  It  may  be  pretty 
! safely  said  that  no  people  of  refined  habits 
jivould.ever  travel  third  class  if  they  could 
I ifford  second  or  first,  except  where  they 
Icould  secure  a carriage  to  themselves,  which 
fof  course  can  only  be  done  when  their  partv 
'is  a large  one.  To  compel  all  railwav  travel- 
|lers  to  travel  by  a general  class,  subject  to 
I he  companionship  of  the  dirtiest  person  who 
'nay  choose  to  get  in,  would  be  a step  backward 

I in  regard  to  the  comfort  of  railway  travelling 
which  we  are  confident  would  be  strongly  op- 
loosed  by  themostrespectableportion  of  the  com- 
[ nunity.  If  the  railway  companies  can  insti- 
n.ute  a great  national  reform  in  the  manners 
md  habits  of  those  who  are  called  the 
■ ‘ lower  orders,”  and  teach  them  to  keepthem- 
'selves  clean,  and  if  they  can  undertake  to 
i eliminate  “’Arry”  from  the  world,  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  one  railway  class  for  all — 
lout  not  till  then  ; and  we  hope  tlie  managers 
I of  English  railway  companies  will  not  listen 
to  any  such  nonsense. 


' LETTER  FROM  ATHENS. 

i,  In  spite  of  the  oppressive  heat  under  which 
(Athens  has  suffered  for  the  last  few  weeks,  the 
i oxcarations  on  the  Acropolis  have  been  carried 
i on  without  interruption.  At  present  the  men 
ire  at  work  to  the  south  of  the  Parthenon, 
between  it  and  the  south  wall.  The  actual 
[discoveries  made  here  have  not  been  specially 
(humerous  or  important,  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
lit  is  possible  just  at  this  point  to  determine 
[very  accurately  the  sequence  of  the  various 
i layers  of  earth  and  debris  by  which  the  level  of 
the  Acropolis  has  been  from  time  to  time  raised 
[higher  and  higher  in  ancient  times.  Almost  at 
the  outset  of  the  excavations  it  became  evident 
Ithat,  before  the  time  of  the  activity  of  Pericles, 

I a systematic  elevation  of  the  level  of  the 
Acropolis  had  begun.  Wherever  the  living 
Ifock  lay  somewhat  lower  it  was  found  that  the 
(depression  was  levelled  up  by  layers  of  stone 
■Dne  above  the  other,  separated  by  intervening 
iiayers  of  Amongthe  layers  of  stone  were 

imasscs  of  fragments  of  ancient  works  of  art — 
Istatues,  vases,  bronzes,  and  tbe  like — also  a great 
iQumberof  fragmentsof  architecture.  All  these 
iremains  were,  without  exception,  in  a damaged  ; 
condition,  and  bore  evident  traces  of  wilful 
land  violent  destruction.  In  the  face  of  all 
this  mass  of  fragments  of  works  of  art.  only 
: one  supposition  was  possible,  and  that  was  that 
(this  heap  of  ruins  was  the  result  of  the  sack  of 
•the  Acropolis  by  the  Persians.  The  layers  of 
letone  and  debris  must  must  have  been  built  up 
at  a date  somewhere  between  the  Persian  wars 
land  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  therefore  belong 
to  the  period  of  the  activity  of  Kimon.  Now, 
the  excavations  at  the  south-side  of  the 


Partlienon  liave  further  shown  that  the  founda- 
tions of  tbe  Parthenon,  which  hitherto  it  has 
been  customary  to  attribute  to  Peisistratos, 
were  contemporary  with  these  stone  and  debris 
layers ; they  must,  therefore,  have  been  laid  in 
Kimon’s  time,  as  Dr.  Dbrpfeld,  starting  from 
other  premises,  has  previously  maintained.  In 
fact,  it  can  clearly  now  be  seen  that  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Parthenon  was  laid,  the  living 
rock  was  covered  by  a substantial  layer  of 
earth  of  from  1 in.  to  3 in.  in  depth.  Through 
this  a trench  had  been  dug  in  order  that  the 
lowest  courses  of  the  building  might  lie  direct  in 
the  living  rock.  The  rock  bad  been  levelled  and 
smoothed  so  that  the  lowest  course  might  rest 
on  a firm  bed  as  soon  as  ever  the  first  courses 
were  laid.  The  pieces  of  rock  that  were  broken 
off  in  doing  this  were  utilised  to  fill  up  the  holes 
made  in  digging  out  the  foundations.  Then, 
when  all  this  material  of  broken  rock  was  ex- 
hausted, began  the  regular  system  of  levelling 
up,  for  which  the  builders  employed  the  archi- 
tectural fragments  and  broken  works  of  art 
which  had  been  lying  about  since  the  Persian 
destruction.  It  can  clearly  be  seen  that  the 
layers  of  one  sort  of  debris  succeed  to  the 
other  sort,  and  the  tran.sition  from  one  to  the 
otlier  can  plainly  be  marked  ; so  that  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  laying  of  the  foundations 
of  the  Parthenon  and  tbe  construction  of  these 
layers  of  debris  were  contemporaneous. 

The  ground  excavated  to  the  south  of  tbe 
Parthenon  consists  of  three  strata  of  stones, 
separated  by  three  layers  of  fine  Poros  debris, 
and  bliese  successive  strata  have  yielded  re.sults 
of  some  importance,  both  in  sculptures  made 
of  Pirisus  stone  and  architectural  fragments. 
Among  these  Poros  sculptures  may  specially  be 
mentioned  a third  head,  larger  than  life-size, 
of  exactly  the  same  type  as  the  two  male 
Poros  heads  already  found,  but  of  more  deli- 
cate execution.  Unfortunately,  only  tbe  upper 
portion  of  the  face  is  preserved.  The  head 
of  a bull  about  twice  life-size,  and  a quantity 
of  fragments  of  human  torsos  and  the  bodies 
of  animals,  have  also  been  found.  Any 
safe  interpretation  of  these  representations 
must  wait  till  the  work  of  fitting  the  fragments 
together  is  further  advanced.  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  pedi- 
ment compositions.  In  the  department  of 
marble  sculptures  important  acquisitions  must 
be  noted.  Among  these,  one  beautiful  head 
has  proved  beyond  doubt  to  belong  to  the  torso 
of  a youth  already  in  the  Museum.  On  this 
torso  a head  had  been  already  placed,  a 
restoration  now  proved  to  be  mistaken. 

Further  additions  have  also  been  made  to  tbe 
restoration  of  the  well-known  Moschophoros 
statue.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  the  base  of  this 
; statue  was  found  bearing  the  inscription  and 
the  feet  of  the  figure.  Just  now  two  fragments 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  the  upper 
portion  of  the  thigh  have  been  added.  Further, 
a number  of  fragments  have  turned  up  belonging 
to  the  archaic  Athene  figure  which  Stiidniczka 
attributes  to  the  pediment  of  the  “ Old  Athene 
temple,”  i.e.,  the  right  shoulder,  both  feet,  and 
many  portions  of  the  drapery.  A marble  statue, 
intact  to  the  knees,  must  also  be  noted ; 
it  belongs  to  the  regular  type  of  the  archaic 
female  figures,  of  which  the  Acropolis  Museum 
can  now  boast  such  a stately  sequence,  obtained 
from  the  present  and  from  previous  excavations. 
It  is  possible  that  this  new  figure  may  be  fitted 
on  to  a head  already  in  the  Museum.  It  is  only 
half-size,  but  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  yet 
found,  the  execution  being  of  peculiar  delicacy 
and  finish,  and  the  rich  painted  decoration 
being  extraordinarily  well  preserved.  As  with 
the  other  examples,  so  also  in  the  case  of  the 
present  figure,  it  is  only  the  under-garment  that 
is  coloured  throughout ; the  upper  garment  is 
left  white,  but  to  make  up  for  this,  it  is 
decorated  with  little  bright-coloured  stars 
all  over,  and  the  borders  are  elaborately 
adorned  with  painted  patterns.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  discovery  of  two  beautiful  works 
in  relief  mu.st  be  noted.  On  one  Athene  is 
represented.  The  goddess  is  about  one-third  life- 
size.  She  is  armed  only  with  helmet  and  spear, 
without  the  mgis,  and  she  stands  as  if  in  an 
attitude  of  thought, — her  head  lowered  and 
turned  in  the  direction  of  a stele  that  stands : 
near  her.  Tbe  other  relief  forms  the  top  of  a 
stele,  in  which  there  is  an  inscription  of  unusual 
importance,  a decree  relating  to  an  alliance 
concluded  between  Athens  and  Samos  in  the . 
year  405  B.C.  In  the  relief,  the  two  towns 
which  conclude  the  treaty  are  represented  in 
the  form  of  two  female  figures  extending  their 
ba.nds  toward  each  other.  Athens  wears  her 


helmet,  and  carries  her  spear  and  shield;  Samos 
has  a sceptre  in  her  left. 

For  some  time  past  work  has  been  carried  on 
with  a view  to  ridding  the  Acropolis  of  the 
various  modern  and  medieval  buildings  on  it 
and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  object,  a modem  portion  of  the 
wall  which  surround.s  the  theatre  of  Herodes 
Atticus  has  been  pulled  down ; also  a portion 
of  the  Odysseus  bastion  has  been  destroyed, 
and  men  are  at  work  laying  bare  the  two  Roman 
towers  which  flank  BeulAs  Gate.  A consider- 
able number  of  inscriptions  built  into  these 
walls  have  come  to  liglit  during  the  progress  of 
tbe  work  of  demolition. 

At  Eleusis  the  excavations  of  the  Arcbmolo- 
gical  Society  have  been  continued,  and  have 
been  rewarded  recently  by  the  discovery  of 
some  remains  of  wall-paintings  of  Pompeian 
style.  For  Greece,  where  remains  of  Roman 
decorative  art  are  very  rare,  this  is  a notable 
discovery. 

A marble  group,  also  found  at  Eleusis,  have 
proved  to  be  a copy  of  a group  from  the  left 
half  of  the  west  pediment  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  copy,  which  is  on  a very  reduced  scale, 
represents  a man  who  is  lying  on  the  rock  and 
leaning  with  his  hand  upon  it  for  support  near 
him  is  a kneeling  woman.  Whether  the  figure 
belonged  to  a copy  of  the  whole  pediment,  or 
was  simply  an  isolated  group,  cannot  from  the 
remains  existing  be  definitely  determined. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION.* 

Wednesday  morning  (Aug.  15)  saw  the 
party  climbing  the  beautiful  “ Via  Gellia  ” and 
across  the  bare  uplands  by  the  Peak  Railway, 
to  descend  upon  the  pretty  village  of  Tissington. 
Here  tbe  church,  enlarged  in  recent  days, 
contains  but  little  of  intere.st.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  imposing  monument  to  one  of  the 
Fitz-Herberts  who  died  in  1619,  with  a 
characteristic  epitaph  which  calls  upon  tbe 
reader  to — 

“ Silent  be 

And  doe  homage  on  hia  knee 

To  this  reverend  Esquire," 

a tribute  which  the  excursionists,  under  tbe 
circumstances,  saw  no  necessity  of  paying. 
The  Hall  is  mentioned  in  guide-books  as  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  Elizabethan  architecture 
in  the  county,  but  its  external  appearance 
hardly  bears  out  this  opinion.  It  is  picturesque 
enough,  with  its  m.ullioned  window.?,  and  stand- 
ing among  its  line  trees ; but,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  Derbyshire  manor-houses,  there  is 
no  detail  to  reward  a near  inspection.  The 
gateway,  with  its  broad  steps,  is,  however,  a 
picturesque  object.  Time  did  not  allow  of 
the  projected  visit  to  Norbury,  so  Ash- 
bourne was  next  visited.  Here  there  is  a 
fine  church,  restored  some  years  ago  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  described  on  this  occasion 
by  Mr.  James  Fowler.  It  is  fondly  called  the 
“Pride  of  the  Peak,”  but  modern  facilities  for 
travelling  and  comparing  distant  churches 
together  within  a few  hours  are  apt  to  lend  a 
slightly  humorous  flavour  to  such  local  dis- 
tinctions. After  all,  however,  the  worth  of 
any  object  is  but  a comparative  quantity,  and 
Ashbourne  Church  deserves  the  position  long 
accorded  to  it.  The  tower  and  spire  rise  to  a 
height  of  212  ft.,  and  the  staircase  is  crowned 
by  a little  crocketted  spirelet.  The  interior  is 
lofty  and  spacious,  and  the  view  from  the 
tower  across  the  north  transept  is  particularly 
fine.  The  aisle  of  the  transept  is  devoted  to 
a series  of  altar  tombs,  mostly  of  the  Cokaynes, 
whose  effigies  can  be  seen  through  the  iron 
railings  that  close  the  arches,  lying  in  rows,  in 
the  impressive  fashion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
their  hands  on  their  breasts  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer ; outside  the  railing  and  against  the  wall 
rises  an  Elizabethan  monument  with  its  solid 
base,  its  two  figures  kneeling  beneath  their 
arcb,  while  above  are  slender  jwramids  and  the 
dearly-loved  coat-of-arms,  with  its  numberless 
quarterings  emblazoned  in  colour.  The  whole, 
backed  by  the  clean  curves  of  an  Early  window 
and  a few  scraps  of  ancient  glass,  forms  a group 
suggestive  of  pomp  and  splendour  quite 
foreign  to  our  prosaic  times.  Beyond  its 
church,  Ashbourne  offers  but  little  to  the 
sketcher.  There  are  some  plain  almshouses, 
and  the  gabled  front  of  the  Grammar- 
school,  to  the  garden  of  which  Johnson  carried 
Boswell  to  see  it,  accompanied  by  the  head- 
master. That  is  but  a poor  century  ago.  but 
already  Time  has  written  on  the  garden  with  a 
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new  hand,  for  on  the  top  of  the  bank  whereon 
Boswell  says  the  garden  lay,  a tennis-lawn  has 
been  hollowed  out.  Many  respectable  old- 
fashioned  houses  line  the  main  street,  and  among 
them  the  residence  of  the  Rey.  Dr.  Taylor, 
where  Johnson  came  several  times  to  stay  in  a 
comfort  and  plenty  that  sometimes  grew  weari- 
some, for  Dr.  Taylor  was  a solid  and  sober 
gentleman,  with  a roomy  postchaise,  drawn  by 
four  plump  horses,  and  a butler  decent  and 
grave,  like  the  ma^or-doino  of  a bishop.  Here, 
too,  is  the  “Green  Man,’’  looking  older,  but  not 
verv  different  from  what  it  looked  when  Boswell 
recorded  the  civility  of  its  hostess,  thereby 
giving  the  place  an  unrivalled  adverthsement. 

But,  lunch  over,  the  party  ascended  the  ve- 
hicles—neither  roomy  nor  drawn  by  plump 
horse.s— and  made  their  way  to  Bradbourne. 
Here  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne  received  them  with 
great  hospitality,  showing  them  over  the  cliurch 
(of  the  history  of  which  he  gave  a rapid  out- 
line) and  his  own  pleasant  house — a good  and 
unpretending  specimen  of  a Derbyshire  manor- 
house.  Bradbourne,  small  as  it  is,  has  long 
been  a centre  of  civilisation,  for  the  earliest 
parts  of  the  church  are  assigned  to  a time 
before  the  Conquest,  and  from  thence  a con- 
tinuous record  is  written  in  its  wall.s.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a still  earlier  record  of  a species 
of  civilisation,  in  the  shape  of  one  of  those 
crosses  which  abound  in  Derbyshire,  covered 
with  interlacing  patterns  and  strange  animals, 
so  crudely  drawn  as  sometimes  to  baffle  inter- 
pretation. 

The  principal  place  visited  on  Thursday,  the 
IGth,  was  Haddon  Hall,  surely  the  most  pictu- 
resque stone  house  in  the  country.  It  has  so 
often  been  described  that  here  little  need 
be  said,  though  at  some  future  time  wc  may 
possibly  enlai^e  upon  the  subject.  But  of 
all  the  places  on  the  programme  this, 
perhaps,  gave  the  most  pleasure,  and  the 
party  were  soon  scattered  over  the  place 
busily  engaged  in  transferring  its  beauties  to 
paper.  Some  sketched  the  heraldry,  some  the 
courtyard,  some  the  work  in  the  chapel,  some 
the  lead  water-spouts,  some  the  well-known 
terrace  and  the  steps  down  which  Dorothy 
Vernon  is  said  to  have  sped  to  join  the  lucky 
Sir  John  Manners.  All  were  anxious  to  carry 
away  something  from  this  storehouse  of  beauty. 
But  how  many  read  the  lesson  of  those  grass- 
grown  courts  and  the  rows  of  empty  rooms? 
And  how  many  will  try  to  wrest  tlieir  modern 
designs  so  as  to  accommodate  a scrap  from  this 
fourteenth-century  house  ? The  stonework  is 
crumbling  in  places,  and  hitherto  but  little  ha.s 
been  done  to  reinstate  it,  a wholesome  fear  of 
tampering  with  the  ancient  work  having  with- 
held tire  hands  of  those  concerned.  But  it  is 
evident  that  something  must  done,  and  that  at 
once.  The  stone  mullions  must  be  renewed  in 
places,  if  the  windows  are  not  to  fall  to  pieces  ; 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  those  who 
take  care  of  the  place  are  alive  to  this  necessity, 
and  that  they  intend  to  preserve  the  building 
as  carefully  in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in 
the  past. 

From  Haddon  the  next  move  was  to  Bake- 
well,  wdiere  much  of  the  church  has  been 
rebuilt.  Tliere  are  some  good  monuments  of 
the  Vernons  and  the  Mannerses  of  Haddon. 
One  to  Sir  George  Vernon  and  his  two  wives  is 
remarkable  in  that  the  inscription  records  them 
all  three  as  having  died  in  15G-,  the  space  for 
the  last  numeral  being  left  blank  in  each  case. 
Here,  too,  is  a handsome  wall  monument  to  Sir 
John  Manners  and  his  wife  Dorothy.— the  pair 
who  eloped  together.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  chapel  is  an  exti-avagnnt  monument 
to  a son  of  Dorothy  and  her  husband,  con- 
sisting of  three  tiers  of  sculptured  figures, 
including  the  knight  and  his  wife  and  nine 
children.  As  is  not  infrequently  the  case  at 
this  period,  an  extreme  simplicity  of  character, 
or  else  a sly  hnmour,  prompted  the  application 
of  appropriate  texts  to  the  various  figures.  The 
eldest  child  died  young,  and  is  repre.sented  as 
standing  in  its  niche  completely  enveloped  and 
tied  up  in  its  swaddling  clothes  ; over  its  head 
is  written,  “Mine  age  is  nothing  in  respect  of 
Tbee.“  There  is  some  good  wood-work  in  the 
screens,  and  there  are  many  scraps  of  ancient 
crosses  in  the  south  porch,  as  w’ell  as  a very  good 
one  in  the  churchyard.  Youlgreave,  which  was 
next  visited,  has  agood  church,  with  a fine  tower. 
The  whole  has  been  very  carefully  restored 
by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  whose  details  were  as 
eagerly  scjinned  by  many  of  the  party  as  if  they 
liad  been  four  centuries  old.  The  register  here 
Hates  back  to  1558,  when  registers  were  first 
kept.  Among  its  thousands  of  uninteresting 
entries  occur  two  exceptions.  One  is  a note  of 


the  proclamation  of  James  I.  at  Bakewell,  hard 
by  ; the  other  is  an  account  of  a terrible  fall  of 
snow  in  1514,  which  began  in  January  and  went 
on  more  or  less  continuously  for-  two  months, 
filling  up  and  levelling  aR  depressions  in  the 
earth,  if  not  actually  some  of  the  valleys.  An 
unusual  civility  was  shown  here  to  the  party 
by  the  ringers,  who  rang  the  whole  of  the  bells, 

, so  that  the  excursionists  might  judge  of  their 
tone, 

On  Friilay  morning  a train  carried  the  mem- 
bers to  Nottingham,  en  route  for  Wollaton, 
where  Lord  Middleton’s  house  was  inspected. 
Before  going  over  the  place,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  : — 
Wollaton  Hall. 

The  house  before  which  we  now  stand  speaks 
for  itself.  Probably  there  is  no  house  in  England 
(I  at  any  rate  know  of  none)  which  is  designed 
in  so  lordly  and  imposing  a manner.  The  ques- 
tion has  often  been  asked, — Who  was  the  archi- 
tect ? and  to  it  several  answers  have  been  given. 
Huntingdon  Smithson,  who  built  Bolsover ; 
Robert  Smithson,  who  lies  buried  in  the  church 
hard  by  ; John  of  Padua  ; and  John  Thorpe,  have 
all  received  the  credit  of  this  fine  piece  of  work. 
With  your  permission  I will  set  forth,  so  far  as 
I know  them,  the  claims  of  these  various  gentle- 
men, so  that  you  may  judge  for  yourselves. 
First  of  all,  Huntingdon  Smithson  may 
be  dismissed,  since  his  claim  arises  from 
being  confused  with  the  other  Smithsou. 
Secondly,  John  of  Padua  may  follow, 
since  no  evidence  exists  that  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  place,  and  he  appears 
only  from  being  confounded  with  John  Thorpe. 
Now  these  two  Johns  cannot  be  one  and  the 
same,  because  John  of  Padua  is  recorded  to  have 
received  payment  from  the  Crown  at  such  a 
date  as  would  give  him,  were  he  also  John 
Thorpe,  seventy  years  of  active  practice.  The 
claimants,  therefore,  are  narrowed  down  to 
Robert  Smithson  and  John  Thorpe.  Smithson’s 
claim  rests  upon  his  epitaph,  which  is  as 
follows,  and  you  may  see  it  for  yourselves  in 
Wollaton  Chui-cb  : — " Here  lyeth  y'  body  of  Mr. 
Robert  Smithson,  Gent.  Architector  and  Sur- 
vayor  unto  the  most  worthy  House  of  Wollaton, 
with  Diverse  others  of  great  account.  He  lived 
in  y®  fayth  of  Christ  79  yeares,  A:  then  departed 
this  life  y*  xv'*'  of  October  Afio  Dmi  1614.” 
Now,  to  read  this  literally  we  might,  in  these 
days,  conclude  that  Smithson  was  not  only 
architect  of  the  place,  but  also  took  out  his  own 
quantities,  which  some  people  would  at  once 
say  was  incompatible  with  the  subsequent  state- 
ment that  he  was  a good  Christian.  But,  leaving 
that  point,  the  question  is,  how  are  we  to 
ioterpret  the  phrase  “ Architector  and  Survayor 
unto  the  most  worthy  house  of  Wollaton”?  It 
may  mean  that  he  designed  the  place,  or  it  may 
mean  that  he  was  surveyor  to  the  house  just  as 
one  might  be  (and,  indeed,  would  be,  if  the 
opportunity  offered)  surveyor  to  a diocese,  or  to 
a London  company. 

New  let  us  examine  John  Thorpe's  claim. 
This  is  founded,  as  all  his  claims  are,  upon  his 
book  of  MS.  plans  in  the  Soane  Mu.seum, 
wherein  occur  a plan  and  an  elevation  or 
“•  ujiright  ” of  the  house.  Now,  there  are  three 
views,  at  least,  of  what  this  book  is.  Some  say 
it  is  a collection  of  plans  from  which  the  houses 
Were  built ; some  that  the  drawings  represent 
houses  built  by  some  one  else,  and  only  mea- 
sured by  Thorpe,  as  any  of  us  might  measure  a 
house  that  we  admired.  Tbethirdview  is  that  they 
are  sketches  fur  designs.  Now,  the  first  two  views 
are  untenable,  for  this  reason,  that  the  plans  do 
not  accurately  represent  the  buildings  of  which 
they  are  drawings.  While  the  general  similarity 
is  obvious,  the  differences  are  snch  that  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  either  that  the  houses 
were  executed  from  them,  or  that  even  a 
careless  man  could  offer  them  as  representing 
the  work  as  actually  built.  Take  these  draw- 
ings of  Wollaton,  for  instance.  The  plan, 
while  generally  representing  the  actual  build- 
ing, differs  considerably  in  essential  particulars, 
such  as  the  width  and  divisions  of  the  rooms  ; 
while  the  elevation  shows  nothing  of  the 
basement  story,  and  shows  another  ar- 
rangement of  the  columns,  and  of  the 
comer  turrets  of  the  pavilion,  not  to 
mention  other  points.  Nevertheless,  the  general 
likeness  is  striking.  Now,  if  they  were  the 
sketch  or  preliminary  plans,  the  difficulty  is 
solved  at  once  ; and  that  is  what  I believe  they 
are.  Some  light  may  shortly  be  thrown  upon 
the  matter  by  the  examination  of  the  building 
accounts  of  the  house,  which  have  come  to  light 
within  the  last  two  weeks,  for  Lady  Middleton, 
who  takes  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  history 


of  the  house  and  family,  informs  me  that  she 
found  the  building  accounts  of  Wollaton  less- 
than  a fortnight  ago.  From  a glance,  which' 
was  all  she  has  been  able  to  give  them,  she  sees- 
that  the  pay  of  labourers  was  Ud.  per  day,  and  of 
masons  lOd.  and  14d.  Among  the  lOd.  masons 
is  the  name  of  Smithson.  But  in  notes  below 
occurs  the  name  of  a “Mr.  Smithson,”  who  was- 
probably  in  a superior  position,  such  as  clerk 
of  the  works.  This  would  confirm  the  supposi- 
tion that  Robert  Smithson  was  not  the  actua? 
architect,  but,  in  fact,  clerk  of  the  works,  as  he- 
had  probably  been  before  at  Longleat,  in- 
Wiltshire. 

Now,  if  it  is  not  detaining  you  too  long,  let 
us  examine  Thorpe’s  drawings  a little  more- 
closely.  Take,  first,  the  plan  (on  fol.  29  of  his 
MS.  book).  It  is  not  named,  but  is  identified 
beyond  a doubt.  Inside  the  front  door  are  two- 
rooms,  called  “ Porter's  lodgings.”  To  the  left 
is  written  “ Gallery  above,  100  fo.,”  and  to  the 
right,  “Pantry,”  “Buttery,”  and  “Kyt  under- 
and srvay  ” ; while  on  the  central  hall  is  -R-ritten,. 

“ Sto.  52  fo.,”  meaning  ‘this  story  is  62  ft. 
high,'  and  “35  fo.  to  y®  soyles  (sills)  of  y*  . 
windos  for  y*  hall.’’  Outside,  to  the  left  of  the- 
bouse,  is  “ Orchard  beare,”  and  at  the  back, 
“Garden  heare.”  We  shall  see  presently 
that  the  dimensions  given  on  the  hall' 
were  actually  followed — namely,  that  the- 
walls  are  about  35  ft.  to  the  sills,  and  that 
the  room  is  about  52  ft.  high.  Turning  to  the 
elevation,  the  only  writing  is  “ Woollerton, 

S'  Frauncis  Willoughby.’’  The  basement,  as 
before  said,  is  not  shown  at  all.  As  a further- 
argument  that  the  drawing  is  a preliminarj- 
sketch  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  to  the- 
pedestals  of  the  lowest  pilasters  are  shown 
two  designs,  one  merely  a raised  panel,  the 
other  a staple  and  ring  such  as  you  may  now 
see,  and  wWch,  no  doubt,  is  a feature  blindly 
copied  from  Venice.  The  central  hall  is  shown, 
complete,  even  to  the  peculiar  tracery  of  the 
windows,  thus  disposing  of  the  theorj-  that  it  is 
of  a later  date  to  the  rest  of  the  bouse.  The- 
angle  turrets  seem  to  have  been  an  after- 
thought, since  the  corner  was  fir-st  drawn  with 
quoins  merely. 

That  the  house  -was  built  by  Sir  Francis' 
Willoughby  is  evident  from  the  inscription  over 
the  front  door,  which  states  in  two  Latin 
hexameters  that  “this  house  of  Francis  Wil- 
loughby, knight,  was  built  with  rare  art  and' 
left  to  the  Willoughbys.  It  was  begun  in  1580 
and  finished  in  1588.”  From  an  MS.  book  pre- 
served in  the  hall,  and  written  by  Cassandra- 
Willoughby,  Duchess  of  Chandos,  Dec.,  1702, 
it  appears  that  “Y®  master  workmen  which, 
built  y®  House  be  [Sir  Francis]  sent  for  out  of 
Italy,  as  also  most  of  y*  Stone  Figures  which 
adorn  y®  House.  All  y®  stone  which  it  is  built 
with,  was  broughtfrom  Ancaster  in  Lincolnshire,, 
by  y*  people  who  dwelt  there,  ii  who  exchanged' 
their  stone  with  Sir  Francis  for  his  Cole,  which 
they  carried  back  from  Wollaton,  but  notwith- 
standing y*  Stone  k.  its  Carriage  cost  nothing  but 
y®  return  of  Cole  which  Sir  Francis  made  for 
it,  & y‘  at  y‘  time  Labourers’  Wages  was  very 
small,  yet  it  appears  by  a very  particular  ac- 
count of  y®  Building,  which  still  remains  in  y®' 
Library,  y'  the  Building  of  y*  House  cost  Sir 
Francis  Willoughby  four  - score  thousand* 
Pounds.’’  Thus,  the  Duchess.  Compare  this 
house  and  its  cost  with  Longleat,  which  cost 
a little  over  8,000?.,  or  Loseley,  which  was  only 
1,600?. 

Besides  these  building  accounts,  the  muni- 
ment room  contains  an  immense  array  of  papers.. 
Lady  Middleton  says  that  there  are  bins  upon 
, bins  full  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting- 
documents,  some  of  them  written  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  thence  marking  the  course  of' 
history  down  to  early  in  last  century.  There 
are  grants  of  land  from  “ Hugh  de  Insula  to 
Galfred,  son  of  Gilbert  ” ; a receipt  for  jewels  in 
the  band  of  Queen  Philippa  of  Hainault ; house- 
hold expenses  in  Edward  I.'s  time ; payments- 
and  receipts  in  Philip  and  Mary’s;  a letter 
directing  how  Queen  Elizabeth  was  to  be- 
received ; and  letters  from  Indian  chiefs  to- 
British  officers  in  America.  These  treasures  we- 
cannot  see,  as  they  are  preserved  until  the  whole- 
collection  has  been  examined  by  the  Historica? 
MSS.  Commission.  And,  indeed,  there  is  not  a 
grejit  deal  to  see  inside  the  house  that  meets  our 
special  requirements.  For  us,  said  Mr.  Gotch, 
in  concluding  his  paper,  the  principal  chaim 
of  the  house  is  to  be  found  in  its  exterior. 

The  detail  here,  it  may  be  added,  is  very 
rich  in  effect,  though  not  always  judiciously 
graduated  in  scale.  So  pronounced  is  its  Classic 
' feeling  that  some  members  would  hardly  Wlieve 
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Saxon  Remains  Discovered  at  reterhorough  Cathedral. 
From  Drawings  hy  Mr.  lU.  II.  Lord. 


that  it  was  not  late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  RECENT  SAXON  REMAINS  DISCOVERED 
•fio  also  with  the  central  block.  It  is  so  different  I 
in  design,  and  has  coloured  so  differently  from  I 
the  rest  of  the  work,  that  it  looks  much  later, ' 

•and  only  the  evidence  of  Thorpe’s  plan,  and  of 
some  early  views  of  the  house,  would  suffice  to 
convince  some  of  the  doubters.  The  church  in 
the  village  of  Wollaton  was  also  visited,  and 
the  monument  to  the  earliest  recorded  “archi- 
tect and  sur\'eyor”  was  examined  with  interest. 

-as  well  as  other  and  finer  memorials  of  .some  of 
the  Willoughbys. 

From  Wollaton  the  party  proceeded  to 
Nottingham  Castle,  once  a fortress,  then 
••(under  Inigo  Jones)  made  a residence ; burnt 
down  at  the  time  of  the  first  Reform  Bill, 
left  in  ruins  for  years,  and  finally,  within 
i;he  last  few  years,  converted  into  a museum 
— one  of  the  best  in  the  provinces.  St, 

"Mary’s  Church  came  next,  a fine,  spacious, 

-and  impressive  building,  which  suffers  much 
•from  tlie  coarseness  of  its  detail, 
drive  past  the  chief  buildings  in  the  town  con 


AT  PETERBOROUGH. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  the  Saxon  remains, 
chiefly  of  tombstones,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered during  the  recent  work  at  Peterborough. 
The  large  slab  across  the  top  of  the  sheet  of 
sketches  is  the  one  last  discovered  (in  north 
transept),  and  to  which  we  referred,  a fortnight 
ago,  p.  97,  ante. 

The  illustrations  are  from  sketches  made  on 
the  spot  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lord,  of  Peterborough. 


THE  LEAMINGTON  MEETING  OF  THE 
ROYAL  ARCH-FOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 
Resuming  our  account  of  this  Congress,*  w 
have  to  record  that  on  their  return  to  Learning- 
ton  on  the  evening  of  'I'bursday,  the  9th  inst., 
the  archmologists  and  their  friends,  and  other 
After  thi7a  persons  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  were 
*.  I invited  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  to  a musical 


•eluded  the  day’s  work,  and  the  train  carried  conversazione,  which  was  attended  by  a lout 
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the  whole  party  back  to  the  final  dinner.  The 
general  conclusions  arrived  at  were  that  the 
great  places  were  ■well  worth  visiting,  but  that 
the  smaller  houses  and  churches  were  singu- 
larly devoid  of  detail.  Wingfield,  Bolsover. 
•Haddon,  Wollaton,  and  A.'hbourne  Churcli 
-would,  however,  remler  any  excursion  notable. 

In  returning  through  Derby,  and  visiting  All 
Saints'  Church,  it  was  discovered  that  Bess  of 
Hardwick,  on  her  monument,  only  claims  to 
have  been  the  builder  of  Chatsworth,  Hardwicke. 
and  Oldcotes.  No  mention  is  made  of  Bolsover, 
so  the  probability  is  that  the  account  ascribing 
that  building  to  her  is  erroneous.  It  would  be 
•interesting  to  ascertain  who  the  actual  builder 
■was,  and  no  doubt  this  could  be  done  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  coats  of  arms  which 
loccur  on  the  chimney-pieces  and  elsewhere. 


Models,  Casts,  &c.,  at  Dartmouth. — We 

-are  asked  to  mention  that  the  collection  of 
models,  casts,  and  antique  architectural  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Lidstone,  Diocesan 
•Surveyor,  have  been  placed  on  view  by  his 
■son,  Mr.  J.  Parnell  Lidstone,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Orauford, 


four  luindred  persons,  and  which  was  not  over 
till  nearly  midnight.  Notwithstanding  this 
late  hour,  the  party  were  all  on  the  wing  early 
on  the  following  day,  Friday,  the  10th,  for  a 
pilgrimage  to  Baginton,  Stoneleigh,  and  Kenil- 
worth, to  be  made  by  carriages.  The  patty  left 
soon  after  ton,  and  reached  Baginton  a little 
before  noon.  Here  they  made  their  first  halt 
at  the  quaint  little  Early  English  churcli  ad- 
joining the  Park  and  Hall,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Fretton 
drew  the  attention  of  the  party  to  the  leading 
feature  of  the  church,  the  threefold  aperture 
between  the  nave  and  chancel.  This,  be  said, 
was  unique,  or  almost  unique,  in  the  entire 
country ; and  it  was  the  more  singular  as  the 
aperture  was  cut  through  the  walls  which  .sup- 
ported the  small  central  tower  or  tui'ret  which 
rose  above  the  roof  at  the  junction  of  nave  and 
chancel,  like  the  turret  of  a sanctus  bell,  only 
larger.  He  also  pointed  out  the  spacious  pew 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  squire,  Mr. 
Davcnport-Bromley,  and  the  still  more  spacious 
mausoleum,  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
where  several  generations  of  that  family  repose, 
'['he  tower,  small  as  it  is,  contains  two  bells; 
and  the  organ  in  the  west  gallery,  he  added, 
was  so  great  a favourite  with  the  late  vicar, 


that  he  would  sometimes  read  the  service 
from  the  gallery  instead  of  the  reading- 
desk,  so  as  to  be  able  to  play  the  Venite 
or  the  Magnificat.  All  the  pews  in  the 
church,  and  the  rest  of  its  fittings,  still  remain 
just  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  Georges,  and 
the  hand  of  the  church  “ restorer  ” has  never 
yet  been  laid  on  the  fabric.  A walk  of  some 
three  hundred  yards  across  the  park,  gave  .the 
party  a view  of  the  Hall,  and  conducted  them  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Baginton,  which 
has  long  been  dismantled,  and  so  thoroughly 
destroyed  that  not  one  stone  is  left  upon 
another.  Nevertheless,  in  the  turf-covered 
mounds,  Messrs.  Fretton  & Hartshorne  were 
able  to  fix  the  exact  points  at  which  the  walls 
of  the  enceinte  terminated,  and  to  make  out  the 
returns ; but  the  entire  site  calls  for  excava- 
tion and  exploration  by  competent  bands. 
One  curious  building  at  a little  distance  from 
the  Castle  is  a structure  which  looks  like  a 
dove-cote,  but  of  which  the  tradition  is  that  it 
was  built  by  one  of  the  Bromleys,  a strong 
Royalist,  who  feigned  that  he  was  partially 
mad,  in  order  to  save  his  property  from  the 
Parliamentarian  hands,  who  spared  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  harmlessness. 

Between  twelve  and  one  the  bugle  was  again 
sounded,  and  the  signal  was  given  for  the 
carriages  to  drive  on  past  Motslow-hill  to 
Stoneleigh.  Here,  again,  the  first  object  visited 
was  the  parish  church,  a very  beautiful  speci- 
men of  Norman  work  combined  with  much 
work  of  a later  date.  The  chancel  arch  and 
the  northern  doorway  and  porch  are  as  fine 
specimens  of  Norman  work  as  can  be  seen  at 
such  country  cliurches  as  Iffley,  or  Shoreham, 
or  Ujjton.  'i'he  tympanum  over  the  north  door 
is  curiously  carved  with  monsters  in  low  relief, 
but  the  mouldings  of  the  arches,  both  here  and 
in  the  chancel  arch,  are  very  rich  and  deep. 
The  font,  too,  carved  with  figure.s  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  in  bold  relief,  is  a fine  specimen  of 
early  Norman  vrork,  and  Professor  Clark  said 
he  thought  that  it  might  even  be  Saxon.  It  is 
iaid  to  have  come  to  Stoneleigh  from  Maxtone, 
in  Staffordshire.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  a 
village  at  Stoneleigh,  and  probably  a church 
also,  in  the  Saxon  days,  though  it  wa.s  doubt- 
less superseded  by  an  entirely  new  and  larger 
structure  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  neighbouring  abbey  ■was 
founded.  Under  the  Norman  line  of  kings  and 
down  to  the  reign  of  Heniy  II.,  Stoneleigh  was 
held  in  demesne  by  the  Crown,  and  when,  in 
A.D.  1154,a  Cistercian  abbey  was  founded  here, 
and  filled  with  brethren  from  Radmore,  in 
Staffordshire,  many  privileges  were  conferred 
on  the  brethren  and  their  abbot,  among 
which  were  the  right  of  free  warren  and 
chase,  a weekly  matket,  and  an  annual  fair. 
The  monastery,  and  with  it  the  advowson, 
of  the  parish'  church  were  purchased  from 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  on  whom 
Henry  VHI.  hud  bestowed  it,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Leigh,  Alderman  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
whose  descendants  still  own  the  estate.  Hence 
the  noith  aisle  of  the  chancel  has  been  devoted 
for  many  years  to  the  purposes  of  a mausoleum 
for  the'Lcighs,  several  generations  of  whom 
repose  within  it.  In  the  chancel  itself,  close 
by,  is  a fine  recumbent  figure  of  the  late  Lord 
Leigh,  under  a decorated  canopy,  designed, 
with  the  entire  tomb,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  lu 
the  north-east  angle  of  'the  chancel,  also,  is  a 
large  and  sumptuous  monument,  rather  heavy 
and  ponderous  in  style,  to  the  Duchess  of 
Dudley,  a lady  who  belonged  by  birth  to  the 
Leigh'family.  The  two  marble  figures  of  the 
Duchess  herself  and  her  daughter  Alice,  both  in 
a recumbent  po.sition,  are  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  sculptor’s  art,  and  were  much  admired. 
Tlie  church  is  rich  in  fine  monuments  and  quaint 
inscriptions.  One  of  the  latter  is  on  the  ex- 
terior wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  It 
commemorates  Humphrey  Howe,  an  old  servant 
of  the  Leighs,  and  runs  thus — 


' See  pp.  98, 119,  < 


" Here  lyes  ii  faithfiill  friend  unto  the  poore. 

Who  dealt  large  alma  out  of  hia  Lordsfaip’a  store. 

■Weep  not,  poore  people.  Though  that  servant’s  dead. 
The  Lord  himself  will  give  you  daily  bread. 

If  markets  rise,  rail  not  against  the  rates  ; 

The  price  is  still  the  same  at  Stoneleigh  gates.” 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  this  in- 
scription has  lately  been  recut,  by  the  special 
order  of  Lord  Leigh,  to  the  kindness  and  good- 
ness of  -whose  house  and  family  it  bears  witness. 
From  the  Parish  Church  the  party  drove  by  a 
circuitous  route  of  two  miles  through  the  park, 
among  some  of  the  noblest  oak  trees  in  the 
kingdom,  remnants  of  the  ancient  forest  of 
Arden,  and  paid  a special  visit  to  one  giant  of 
the  forest  still  traditionally  known  as  Shak- 
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Bpeare's  oak.  The  party,  however,  were  glad 
to  leave  their  carriages  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Abbey,  where  Mr.  Fretton  again  “ took  up  his 
parable,”  and  commented  on  the  leading 
features  of  the  structure.  What  the  party  first 
saw  was  the  original  gate-house  of  the  Abbey, 
which  still  guards  the  entrance  to  the  modem 
mansion.  It  consists  of  a ground  floor  and  an 
tipper  storey,  containing  a few  rooms,  now 
mostly  disused.  The  old  stocks,  in  a mutilated 
shape,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  right  hand  as  one 
enters.  The  outlines  of  this  gateway,  richly 
covered  with  ivy,  are  very  familiar  to  the  visitor, 
having  been  painted  and  photographed  times 
without  number.  A large  lawn,  of  the  greenest 
and  softest  turf,  now,  as  four  centuries  ago, 
separates  the  great  entrance  gateway  from  the 
quadrangle  of  the  monastic  buildings  which 
the  white-robed  Cistercians  tenanted  till  they 
were  driven  out  by  the  hamlsof  bluff  King  Hal. 
Beyond  it  is  a rather  low  range  of  buildings, 
the  door  of  which  opens  at  once  into  what  was 
a portion  of  the  momistic  cloister.  One  aisle, — 
the  southern, — of  the  Abbey  Church  now  forms 
the  picture  gallery  ; and  substantially  it  is  but 
slightly  altered  from  what  it  was  in  the  olden 
time.  Close  to  it,  in  an  inner  quadrangle,  we 
can  see  two  of  the  fine  doorways  which  leil  into 
the  cloister,  and  parts  of  the  monks’  dormitory 
are  now  cut  up  into  apartments  for  the  servants, 
the  only  difference  being  that  high  gables  have 
been  added  in  the  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  era. 
This  portion  of  the  original  structure  .serves 
practically  as  a .sort  of  vestibule  to  the  modern 
mansion  of  Stoneleigh, — a long  and  imposing 
range  of  lofty  buildings  in  the  Corinthian  style, 
reminding  the  travelled  vLsitor  of  Chatsworth, 
though  on  a smaller  scale.  This  pirt  of  the 
house  dates  from  the  early  part,  of  the  last 
century,  though  it  can  hanily  be  said  to  be  of 
the  same  type  with  most  erections  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  or  George  I.  The  windows 
of  the  picture  gallery,  slightly  modernised, 
are  adorned  with  the  Leigh  arms,  the  doors, 
seats,  and  fittings  being  all  formed  of  oak 
carved  after  ancient  patterns.  The  pictures 
include,  of  course,  a number  of  family  and  other 
portraits,  some  by  Holbein,  Vandyck,  and  other 
masters,  and  landscapes  by  Cuyp,  Canaletti, 
Wouvermaus,  Vandervelde,  and  others.  The 
arclueologists,  having  passed  through  the 
“ show  ” rooms,  were  taken  by  Lord  Leigh 
into  the  private  apartments,  which  are  not 
usually  shown  to  strangers,  but  which  contain 
maiy  other  valuable  pictures  and  family 
portraits,  and  are  magniflcently  furnished  in  a 
style  suited  to  the  general  design.  Cn  leaving 
the  house,  such  of  them  as  cared  to  explore 
further  were  led  to  tlie  kitchen  garden,  the 
vineries,  the  moss-house,  and  the  flowt-r  giirden, 
W’ith  its  central  fountain,  the  conservatory, 
and  the  Italian  parterre  and  lawn  between  the 
house  and  the  river  Avon. 

From  Stoneleigh,  the  party,  having  resumed 
their  carriages,  drove  through  the  jjark,  over  the 
bridge  across  the  Avon,  by  way  of  Thickhorne, 
to  Kenilworth  Castle,  which  they  were  allowed 
by  Lord  Clarendon  to  enter,  not  by  the  usual 
public  approach,  but  by  the  old  and  long 
disused  entrance,  through  which  Queen  Eliza- 
beth rode  in  state  when  she  paid  her  celebrated 
visit  here  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Here  Mr. 
Albert  Hartshorne  took  the  party  in  hand,  Mr. 
Fretton  having  been  their  guide  through  all  that 
they  had  seen  at  Stoneleigh.  Crossing  afield, 
once  surrounded  by  out-works,  now  mostly 
levelled  with  the  soil,  and  having  the  orchard 
on  their  right,  the  party  proceeded  under  Mr. 
Hartshorne's  guidance  to  the  Gallery  Tower, 
where  he  pointed  the  area  of  the  lake,  now  dry, 
but  which  added  strength  to  tl>c  castle.  Then, 
passing  along  the  tilt-yard,  the  scene  of  many 
a gav  joust  in  days  of  old,  they  made  their 
way  into  their  inner  portions  of  the  castle,  and 
had  pointed  out  to  them  in  turn  Leicester’s 
Buildings,  the  Privy  Chamber,  the  Presence 
Chamber,  the  White  Hall,  and  the  great  dining- 
hall,  which,  though  bare  and  roofless,  still  bears 
in  its  walls,  its  fireplaces,  and  the  stone 
mullions  in  its  windows  sufficient  to  attest  its 
former  magnificence  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
entertained  within  it.  From  the  Great  Hall 
the  visitors  passed  into  the  Inner  Court,  round 
which  most  of  the  other  buildings  group  them- 
selves, as  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the 
published  plans.  In  front  of  them  was  all  that 
remains  of  “ King  Henry’s  lodgings,”  and  *•  Sir 
Robert  Dudley's  Lobby,”  while  on  their  left  they 
saw  the  roofless  walls  of  “ The  Three  Kitchens,” 
and  of  “ Csesar’s  Tower.”  They  next  examined 
t.ue  stables,  Lun’s  Tower,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
Great  Gate  House,  which  was  reserved  for  the 
last.  They  had  uo  time  to  visit  the 


“ Pleasance,”  the  Pool,  and  the  Garden.  The 
Great  Gatehouse,  by  which  visitors  usually 
approach  the  Castle,  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
extensive  fabric  which  is  now  inhabited,  or 
indeed  habitable.  The  rest  is  a roofless  ruin, 
open  in  almost  every  place  to  the  heaven  above, 
and  the  lofty  walls  and  windows  stand  out. 
naked  and  bare,  against  the  sky,  as  if  they  were 
lamenting  the  sad  and  tragic  fat  e of  Amy  Robsart. 
The  name  of  Kenilworth,  or,  as  it  was  called  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  day,  Killingworth,  is  made 
immortal  beyond  all  other  great  castles  by  the 
pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  has  made  it  the 
chief  scene  of  his  novel  called  after  it.  To  use 
the  words  of  Scott, — “Of  this  lordly  palace,  where 
princes  feasted  and  heroes  fought,  now  in  the 
bloody  earnest  of  storm  and  siege,  and  now  in 
the  games  of  chivalry,  all  is  now  desolate.  The 
bed  of  the  lake  is  but  a rushy  swamp  ; and  the 
massive  ruins  of  the  Castle  serve  only  to  show 
what  their  splendour  once  was,  and  to  impress 
on  the  musing  visitor  the  transitory  value  of 
human  possessions.” 

According  to  the  common  account,  Kenil- 
worth Castle  was  built  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton, 
on  whom  the  manor  bad  been  conferred  by 
Henry  I.  Having  been  held  by  two  or  three 
generations  of  his  children,  it  reverted  to  the 
Crown.  Henry  III.  bestowed  the  manor  on 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
his  wife  Eleanor,  the  King's  sister.  Wlien  the 
earl  took  up  arms  against  the  King,  its  walls 
became  a great  place  of  resort  for  the  insurgent 
nobles ; and  when  Simon  de  Montfort  was  slain 
at  Evesham,  the  remnant  of  the  defeated  baron.s 
rallied  here,  and  made  it  the  centre  of  their 
operations.  In  12f)6  the  place  was  besieged  by 
the  king,  and  the  garrison  bad  to  surrender, 
when  the  king  granted  Kenilworth  to  his 
younger  son  Edmund,  whom  he  created  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  Lancaster.  In  the  reign  of  ■ 
Edwanl  I.,  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  that 
prince,  Kenilworth  was  the  scene  of  a splendid 
tournament,  the  knights  being  a hundred  in 
number,  who  all,  to  avoid  a contest  for  pre- 
cedence, dined  at  a round  table.  The  son  of 
this  earl,  Thomas,  was  beheaded  for  joining  in 
a ri.sing  agiiinst  Edward  II.,  who,  however, 
being  defeated  by  them,  in  his  turn  was  con- 
fined here  before  he  was  taken  to  Berkeley 
Castle,  the  scene  of  his  tragic  end.  By 
Edward  III.  Kenilworth  was  restored  to  Henry, 
brother  of  its  late  possessor;  and  John  of 
Gaunt  became  its  owner  by  his  marri.age  with 
Blanthe,  the  earl's  granddaughter.  "When  his 
son,  Henry  Bolingbroke,  was  supplanted  by 
Richard  11.,  Kenilworth  reverted  to  the  Crown  ; 
and  it  so  continued  till  it  was  given  by 
Elizabeth  to  her  favourite,  Leicester.  Its  sub- 
sequent fate  is  known  to  every  reader  of  English 
history,  and  so  need  not  be  repeated  here.  tSir 
Walter  Scott  thus  describes  the  Castle  as  it 
stood  in  all  its  pride  when  it  was  visited  by  the 
haughty  Queen  in  1575: — “The  outer  wall  of 
this  splendid  and  gigantic  structure  enclosed 
seven  acres,  a part  of  which  was  occupied  by 
extensive  stables,  and  by  a pleasure  garden  witli 
its  trim  arbours  and  parterres  ; whilst  the  rest 
formed  the  large  base-court  or  outer  yard  of 
the  noble  Castle.  The  lordly  structure  itself, 
which  rose  near  the  centre  of  this  spacious 
enclosure,  was  composed  of  a huge  pile  of 
magnificent  castellated  buildings,  apparently 
of  different  ages,  surrounding  an  inner  court, 
and  bearing,  in  the  names  attached  to  each 
portion  of  the  magnificent  mass,  and  in  the 
armorial  bearings  which  were  there  bla- 
zoned, the  emblems  of  mighty  chiefs  who 
had  long  passed  away,  and  whose  history, 
could  ambition  have  lent  ear  to  it,  might  have 
read  a lesson  to  the  haughty  favourite  who  had 
now  acquired,  and  was  augmenting,  the  fair 
domain.  . . . The  external  wall  of  this  royal 
castle  was,  on  the  south  and  west  sides, 
adorned  and  defended  by  a lake,  partly  artifi- 
cial, across  which  Leicester  had  constructed  a 
stately  bridge,  in  order  that  Elizabeth  might 
enter  the  castle  by  a path  hitherto  untrodden, 
instead  of  the  usual  entrance  to  the  northward, 
over  which  be  had  erected  a gate-house  or 
barbican,  which  still  exists,  and  is  equal  in 
extent  and  superior  in  architecture  to  the 
baronial  castle  of  many  a Northern  chief. 
Beyond  the  lake  lay  an  extensive  chase,  full  of 
red  deer,  fallow  deer,  roes,  and  every  species  of 
game,  and  abounding  with  lofty  trees,  from 
amongst  which  the  extended  front  and  massive 
towers  of  the  castle  were  seen  to  rise  in  majesty 
and  beauty.’’  On  this  occasion  the  quantity  of 
beer  drank  amounted  to  320  hogsheads,  and  the 
cost  of  the  entertainments  is  said  to  have 
reached  l.OOOZ,  a day.  Robert  Dudley,  dying 
at  Kenilworth  in  1588,  it  is  said  by  poison  that 


he  had  prepared  for  others,  left  the  castle  and 
estate  to  his  brother  Ambrose,  Earl  of  ‘Warwick, 
and  after  him  to  his  son,  Robert  Dudley,  whose 
legitimacy  be  had  not  then  publicly  acknow- 
ledged ; and,  though  Sir  Robert  brought  forward 
such  proofs  as  be  thought  conclusive,  the  castle 
was  first  seized  by  the  Crown,  and  afterwards 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  demolished  it  for  the 
sake  of  its  timber,  and  drained  off  its  lake  and 
moat.  Charles  11. , on  his  restoration,  gave 
Kenilworth  to  Laurence  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl' 
of  Rochester.  After  this  it  pa-ssed  by  marriage- 
to  Thomas  Villiers,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,, 
in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

The  principal  part  which  .stands,  always  ex- 
cepting the  chief  gate-house,  is  Caesar's  'Tower, 
a mass  of  Norman  work,  doubtless  the  work  of 
the  Clintons.  In  some  places  its  walls  are 
16  ft.  in  thickness.  Unlike  most  Ncaman 
towers,  it  has  no  dungeon.  This  massive  keep 
was  once  square  in  plan,  but  the  northern  side 
of  it  has  fallen,  to  the  ground.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
conjectures  that  it  may  have  derived  its  name 
from  a fancied  resemblance  to  the  great  'White 
Keep  in  the  Tower  of  London,  which  tradition 
identifies  with  the  name  of  Julius  Cicsar, 
although  he  never  could  have  built  it.  The 
Pleasance  on  the  north-west,  below  Mervyn’s 
Tower,  or  the  Strong  Tower,  as  it  was  called,, 
was  the  scene  of  the  meeting  between  Elisabeth 
and  the  luckless  Amy  Robsart.  This  tower 
will  always  be  regarded  with  interest  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  historical  associations  with 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  surrounded  it. 
Originally  a very  strong  building  of  three 
stories,  it  answers  very  closely  to  the  descrip- 
of  it  which  we  find  in  “Kenilworth.”  “The- 
floor  of  each  story,”  he  writes,  “was  arched; 
the  walls  were  of  tremendous  thickness,  and 
the  space  of  the  chamber  did  not  exceed  16  ft. 
in  diameter.’’  It  was  here  that  Amy  Robsart 
is  represented  as  having  found  a brief  refuge 
when  she  came  to  Kenilworth  to  make  a last 
appeal  to  her  husband’s  affection.  “ The  reader 
of  ‘ Kenilworth,’  ” writes  the  author  of  a local 
guide-book,  “ will  scarcely  require  to  be  re- 
minded that  it  was  here  that  she  wrote  her- 
letter  to  Leicester  and  fastened  it  with  a braid 
of  her  hair  in  a true  lover’s  knot;  that  here- 
occurred  her  interview  with  Tressilian.  and  the- 
scene  with  Michael  Lambourne  and  I^wrence 
Staples."  The  upper  story,  which,  if  local 
tradition  can  be  accepted,  was  Amy  Robsart’s 
chamber,  is  all  in  ruins. 

From  looking  on  this  fair  and  melancholy 
scene  the  archaeologists  were  with  difficulty 
called  away  by  the  inexorable  bugle  of  Mr. 
Hartshorne,  who  had  promised  to  conduct  them 
to  and  over  Guy's  Cliff,  passing  Blacklow  Hill 
by  the  way.  Arriving  there,  they  walked  to 
the  Mill  to  see  the  view  down  the  river  ; then, 
passing  through  the  grounds,  they  walked  up 
to  the  house,  where  they  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived at  tea  by  Miss  Percy.  Mr.  Hartshorne 
then  conducted  the  party  over  the  lower 
and  the  upper  caves,  and  led  them  to  the 
Chapel,  in  which  stands  the  gigantic  figure  of 
Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  fixed  into  the  southern 
wail.  Mr.  Hartshorne  is  no  believer  in  the 
legend  of  Guy,  and  he  made  no  secret  of 
his  scepticism  on  the  present  occasion ; he 
also  expressed  his  belief  that  although  one  of 
the  upper  caves  may  have  been  once  tenanted 
by  a hermit  (and  there  are  signs  that  such  was 
the  case),  the  lower  cave  is  too  low  and  too  wet 
to  have  been  the  abode  of  any  human  creature. 
When  his  discourse  was  finished,  and  tea  re- 
moved, the  whole  party  drove  back  to  Lea- 
mington in  time  for  the  evening  meeting. 

The  papers  read  at  the  evening  meeting: 
(Antiquarian  Section)  were  as  follows: — “On 
the  Antiseptic  Vaults  of  St.  Michon's  Church, 
Dublin,"  by  Mr.  A.  Vicars,  F.S.A.;  “Notes  on 
the  Parliamentary  Elections  for  the  City  of 
Coventry,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox ; and  a most 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  paper  on  “ The  Mon- 
asteries and  Conventual  Buildings  of  Ancient 
Coventry,”  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Fretton,  F.S.A.  Of 
these  papers,  the  first  was  far  from  acceptable  to 
the  members  of  the  meeting,  on  account  of  the 
grim  and  ghastly  subject  of  which  it  treated, 
and  was  thought  generally  somewhat  out  of 
place  at  such  a meeting;  though  a vote  of 
thanks  to  its  reader  was  carried,  still  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be 
that  it  would  have  been  far  better  suited 
to  a scientific  assembly.  Dr.  Cox's  paper, 
like  all  his  contributions  to  such  gather- 
ings, was  full  of  amusing  and  instructive 
details ; but,  decidedly,  the  greatest  favourite 
was  Mr.  Fretton's  able  essay,  which  touched  on 
the  past  history  of  so  many  of  the  places  which 
the  Institute  was  to  inspect  under  bis  personal 
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i guidance  the  next  morning.  He  mentioned 
I n particular  the  great  Benedictine  convent 
bounded  at  Coventry  twenty  years  before  the 
Conquest  by  Leofric,  King  of  Mercia,  parts  of 
whose  monastery  are  still  to  be  seen  in  situ ; its 
>arge  and  beautiful  cathedral,  the  glory  of  the 
•|iity  in  the  Plantagenet  era ; St.  Michael’s  and 
ilrinity  Churches,  with  their  beautiful  lofty 
•spires;  and  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  or  the  old  Guild- 
aall,  which  was  the  centre  of  all  the  guild 
charities  of  the  city;  the  Hospital  in  Grey 
^ Friar ’s'lane ; and  the  many  pageants,  mysteries, 
Stc.,  for  which  Coventry  was  so  famous.  He  also 
snumerated  several  of  its  ancient  charities 
which'  have  lasted,  in  a form  more  or  less  un- 
iftltercd,  down  to  the  present  day. 

1 On  the  next  day  (Saturday,  the  llth),  which 
i was  fine  and  warm  (as  Thursday  and  Friday  had 
been),  the  whole  party  were  op  early,  and  a.s  soon 
I as  they  had  breakfasted  they  found  themselves 
sn  route  for  Coventry  by  the  London  and  North- 
: Western  Railway.  The  fair  city  of  the  three  tall 
; spires  was  soon  sighted,  and  Mr.  Fretton  was 
; in  waiting  at  the  station  to  receive  the  visitors. 
He  led  them  by  way  of  Cheylesmore  Manor- 
; house  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  showing  them 
on  their  way  some  portions  of  the  city  walls, 
i and  several  of  the  old  narrow  streets  which 
still  survive,  though  they  are  growing  fewer 
I year  by  year.  He  pointed  out  to  them  the 
' leading  features  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  one  of 
I the  finest  parochial  churches  in  the  kingdom, 

. with  its  noble  spire,  which  had  been  under  repair 
i BO  lately  that  the  scaffolding  around  it  had  not 

■ lyet  been  taken  down.  Entering  St.  Mary’s 
iHall,  the  party  were  received  by  the  Mayor,  who 
imade  to  the  party  a speech  of  cordial  welcome, 
land  enumerated  the  chief  features  and  historical 
'associations  of  the  building,  including  the  fact 
I that  it  had  been  for  a time  the  forced  abode  of 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  occupied  at  one  time 
the  Mayor’s  Parlour,  and  at  another  one  of  the 
Tooms  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall, — the  same  in 
which  the  seals,  charters,  and  other  muniments 
of  the  city  are  still  kept.  These  were  exhibited, 
mostly  under  glass  cases,  and  were  very  much 
admired,  though  nobody  undertook  to  discuss 
'them  critically.  Descending  into  the  kitchen 
of  the  hall,  the  party  saw  the  customary 
“dole  "being  distributed  to  a number  of  poor 
men,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
will  of  its  founder.  They  were  also  shown  the 
Tower  room,  used  as  a town  prison  or  bridewell, 
and  the  whipping-post  and  stocks,  and  other 
! instruments  of  punishment  for  offenders 
against  the  king’s  peace.  The  party  did  not 
leave  the  hall  and  the  council-chamber  without 
I admiring  the  ancient  arras  or  tapestry  hung 
over  the  dais  of  the  hall,  iind  were  told  by 
, their  guide  that  the  centre  figure, — that  of  the 
Annunciation  of  Our  Lady. — had  been  cut  out 
by  friendly  hands,  in  order  to  save  the  whole 
I piece  from  destruction  by  the  hands  of  the 
: Puritan  soldiery.  On  the  walls  also  they  were 
shown  a valuable  collection  of  civic  and  royal 
(portraits,  including  what  is  supposed  to  be  an 
original  likeness  of  Queen  Elizabeth  when  in 
the  hey-day  of  her  glory,  jiainted  either  just 
'before  or  just  after  her  visit  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  at  Kenilworth.  This  hall,  it  may  be 
I mentioned  here,  is  about  65  ft.  by  30  ft.  in 
I length  and  breadth,  and  of  proportionate 
height ; it  has  the  original  minstrels’  gjillery 
1 and  armoury,  a chair  of  state  double  in  plan 
land  grotesquely  carved,  and  a large  painted 
; window  facing  the  street.  Although  it  was 
so  often  the  scene  of  the  entertainment 
of  princes  and  nobles,  it  was  till  a 

■ comparatively  recent  date  strewed  with  rushes. 
The  Mayor  showed  his  hospitality  here  in  a 
practical  manner  by  offering  the  party  some 
. refreshments.  The  party  next  visited  the 
interior  of  St.  Michael’s  and  Trinity  Churches, 
and  walked  over  and  round  the  site  of  the 
former  Cathedral  and  the  Hospice  attached  to  it. 

• Here  they  had  pointed  out  to  them  the  bases  of 
two  or  three  of  the  massive  pillars  which 
I adorned  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  when 

it  had  a resident  bishop.  Next,  the  party  were 
shown  some  remains  of  the  old  city  walls  and 
I gates  (none  of  the  latter  now  in  a perfect  con- 
dition), and  they  then  passed  on  to  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John,  a fine  old  building,  consisting  of  a 
I nave  and  aisle,  with  an  annex  on  the  north,  till 
' recently  used  as  a grammar-school,  and  lately 
bought  by  the  local  authorities  to  be  utilised 
for  church  purposes  of  a charitable  nature. 
The  Bablake  Hospital,  an  irregular  building, 

I with  quaint,  dark  timbers  externally,  was  the 
only  other  building  inspected  by  the  party 
before  they  were  warned  by  the  bugle  that  the 
luncheon  hour  had  arrived,  and  that  they  mu.st 
! all  repair  forthwith  to  the  Craven  Arms  Hotel. 


Luncheon  over,  the  archmologists  again  started, 
under  Mr.  Fretton’s  guidance,  on  a second  tour 
of  exploration  of  the  city,  the  first  place  visited 
by  them  being  the  Palace-yard,  an  old  and 
second-rate  quadrangle,  so  called  not  because 
it  was  ever  tenanted  by  a bishop,  but  because  it 
had  been  used  as  a place  of  honourable  deten- 
tion by  more  than  one  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
princes  and  princesses.  The  architecture  here 
is  in  no  sense  remarkable,  but  attention  was 
called  by  Mr.  Fretton  to  the  excellent  workman- 
ship on  the  leaden  spouts,  barge-boards,  and 
other  details.  From  the  Palace-yard  the  party 
proceeded  past  the  site  of  one  of  the  old  city 
gates,  which  had  been  attacked,  though  without 
success,  by  the  Royalists  under  Charles  I.,  and  so 
made  their  way  to  the  Hospital  of  the  White- 
friars,  now  utilised  as  a Union  Workhouse. 
Here  the  entrance-gate,  cloister,  and  almost 
all  the  ancient  dormitory  are  still  in  use, 
being  appropriated  as  sick  wards,  wash- 
houses, &c. ; while  another  part  of  the  old 
building  serves  the  purpose  of  a boys’ 
school.  Here  the  archseologists  made  a halt, 
and,  seeing  that  their  presence,  headed  by  a 
bugler,  caused  some  sensation  among  the 
inmates,  and  also  no  little  pleasure,  passed 
round  a hat  among  their  party,  and  collected 
21.  6s.  6d.,  which  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
promised  to  distribute  in  pipes  for  the  old  men, 
tea  for  the  old  women,  and  cakes  and  other 
treats  for  the  children.  The  other  places 
inspected  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  were 
St.  Anne’s,  or  the  Carthusians’  home  ; the  Grey 
Friars,  now  known  as  Christ  Church  ; Ford’s 
Hospital  (one  of  the  quaint  old  quadrangular 
buildings  of  the  same  type  as  Leicester’s 
Hospital  at  Warwick,  and  still  tenanted,  as  it 
w:is  three  centuries  ago,  by  “ bedesmen  ’’),  and, 
lastly,  sundry  portions  of  the  city  walls  near 
Cheylesmore  Manor,  where  they  ended  their 
circuit  of  inspection  very  much  as  and  where 
they  had  begun  it. 

In  the  course  of  their  peregrinations  round 
Coventry,  the  party  were  of  course  shown  the 
picture  of  the  Lady  Godivainthe  Mayor’s  Hall, 
and  the  well-known  figure  of  “Peeping  Tom’’ on 
the  face  of  a house  in  Hertford-street,  and  a 
rival  Peeping  Tom  on  the  hotel  opposite  ; but 
they  had  learned  from  Mr.  Bloxam  that  the 
pageant  of  Lady  Godiva,  which  Tennyson  has 
rendered  immortal  in  verse,  cannot  be  traced 
for  its  origin  further  back  than  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. 

Coventry  is  eminently  “ a city  with  a history.” 
Before  the  Conquest,  it  was  under  the  rule  of  a 
Saxon  earl,  and  after  that  event  the  lordship  of 
Coventry  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Earls  of 
Che.ster,”under  whom  it  prospered  greatly.  The 
Earls  of  Chester  were  succeeded  by  the  Montalts 
and  the  Arundels,  and  through  failure  of  heirs 
it  devolved  on  the  Crown,  When  Edward  HI. 
made  his  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  the  king  annexed  the  manor,  under 
the  name  of  Cheylesmore,  to  the  dukedom  for 
ever.  In  1344  the  town  received  from  the 
same  king  a charter  of  incorporation ; the 
great  annual  fair,  however,  is  of  still  earlier 
date,  having  been  granted  by  Henry  III.  so 
far  back  as  1218.  In  1397  the  city  was  the 
scene  of  the  famous  hostile  meeting  between 
Henry  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Hereford  (after- 
wards Henry  IV.),  and  Thomas  de  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  a meeting  which  has  been 
immortalised  by  Sliakspeare  in  his  “ King 
Richard  II.’’  King  Richard  and  a great  array 
of  his  nobles  were  present  on  the  occasion. 
When  the  champions  were  about  to  engage, 
the  king  suddenly  interfered,  and  banished  them 
both  from  England,  Norfolk  for  life,  and  Here- 
ford for  a term  of  years.  This  meeting  took 
place  at  Gosford  or  Gosforth  Green,  an  open  spot 
about  half  a-mile  from  the  city  walls,  which  was 
pointed  out  to  the  archfeologists  by  Mr.  Fretton. 
In  1404  King  Henry  IV.  held  in  the  great 
Chamber  of  the  Priory  here  a Parliament,  after- 
wards known  as  Pa-Aiiamentum  Indoctorum,  on 
account  of  the  exclusion  of  all  lawyers  from  its 
lists,  “ Coventry  ” (writes  Mr.  Black)  “ received 
many  marks  of  favour  from  Henry  VI.  and  his 
queen,  who  both  frequently  visited  it,  and  it 
was  this  king  who  formed  this  city  and  the 
surrounding  district  into  a separate  county,  and 
gave  it  a charter  enacting  that  the  bailiffs  of 
the  city  should  be  also  sheriffs  of  the  county, 
and  that  the  same  coroner  should  preside  over 
both.  A second  Parliament  was  held  at  the 
Priory  in  1459,  and  this  was  called  Parliavientum 
Mabolicum,  from  the  number  of  attainders 
passed  by  it  against  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and 
other  persons.’'  For  the  support  which  its 
citizens  had  given  to  fienry  VI.  in  the  struggle 
which  ended  in  his  dethronement  and  death, 


they  were  severely  fined  by  Edward  IV.  On 
the  defeat  of  Richard  at  Bosworth,  in  1485,  King 
Henry  VII.  was  received  with  great  joy  at 
Coventry,  the  townsmen  voting  him  a cup  and 
a subsidy  of  100^  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  the 
city  in  1665,  when  she  was  splendidly  enter- 
tained by  the  mayor  in  the  Guildhall.  In  the 
next  year,  and  again  in  1569,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  kept  a prisoner  here  for  some  time 
in  a house  which  was  afterwards  the  Bull  Inn. 
In  1616  her  son,  James  I.,  paid  a visit  to  Coventry, 
where  he  was  entertained  at  a grand  feast. 
Coventry,  however,  sided  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarians in  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  in  conse- 
quence its  w;l11s  were  almost  entirelydismantled 
on  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  The  walls,  Nye 
are  told  by  Mr.  Black,  were  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  9 ft.  thick,  and  had  thirty-two 
gates  and  towers  ; and  they  were  strong  enough 
to  admit  of  the  citizens  bidding  defiance  to  the 
king’s  forces  on  more  than  one  occasion.  It  is 
stated  on  the  same  authority  that  no  fewer  than 
500  men  were  employed  for  twenty-four  days 
on  the  work  of  dismantling  these  walls.  It 
only  remains  to  add  that  Coventry  is  especially 
rich  in  charitable  foundations,  and  that  many 
of  these,  ■with  an  income  in  all  of  more  than. 
4,000^.,  though  of  ancient  date,  survive  to  the: 
present  day. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  at 
our  disposal,  to  give  anything  like  a fulli 
description  of  this  most  interesting  city.  We 
can  only  remind  our  readers  of  the  fact  that 
its  Benedictine  monastery  was  the  scene  of 
several  early  Parliaments,  and  that  the  MTiit-e 
Friars’  monastery,  mentioned  above  as  being 
now  converted  into  a workhouse,  was  founded 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ai^ 
that  its  cloisters  are  among  the  finest  speci- 
mens remaining  of  the  Edwardian  era.  The- 
third  of  the  tall  spires  of  Coventry,  that  of 
Christ  Church,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  oldt 
Grey  Friars,  and  early  in  the  present  century  it- 
stood  in  a farmyard,  and  was  used  as  a piggep'  - 
before  the  new  church  was  built  on  to  if 
St.  Michael’s  Church  was  pronounced  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  be  a masterpiece 
of  Gothic  art.  Unlike  most  Medifcval 
churches,  its  spire  is  its  oldest  part,  having 
been  completed  in  1395.  Its  spire  rises 
above  300  ft.  from  the  ground.  Henry  VI.  in 
1450  heard  mass  here,  and  presented  the  parish 
priest  with  an  altar  cloth  of  gold,  which  pro- 
bably did  not  escape  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII- 
The  large  interior  of  the  church  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  nearly  every  guild  in 
Coventry  had  a chapel  within  its  walls,  and  that 
the  church  was  designed  to  hold  them  all.  The 
fabric  has  been  lately  repaired  throughout  (we- 
will  not  use  the  term  “restored"),  the  galleries-- 
and  pews  swept  away,  and  many  of  its  windows  • 
have  been  filled  -with  stained  glass;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  axchajologists,  neither  here  nor 
in  the  other  churches  in  Coventry  is  the  new 
stained-glass  agreat  success.  One  of  the  windows 
was  put  up  to  the  memory  of  the  Prince- 
Consort,  and  others  commemorate  local  celebri- 
ties. The  church  contains  also  a few  monu- 
ments and  some  old  carvings  in  oak,  but  these 
are  not  of  great  interest  or  merit : it  has,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  finest  peals  of  bells  in  the  king-  - 
dom.  The  restoration  of  its  .«pire  was  compl  Ted 
only  last  month,  when  the  vane  on  it-  top  was  - 
replaced ; and  the  scaffolding  is  now  gradually 
disappearing. 

Trinity  Church  is  a very  noble  structure,  but 
it  suffers  from  being  placed  so  close  to  St. 
Michael’s  that  they  stand  in  the  same  church- 
yard, and  in  the  past  it  has  also  suffered  from 
injudicious  and  tasteless  restorations.  The  - 
original  spire  was  blown  down  in  1664,  and  was 
rebuilt  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  on 
the  ancient  lines,  of  course.  Among  the  monu- 
ments which  this  church  contains  is  one  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Holland,  the  first  translator  of 
Camden’s  “ Britannia,”  and  this  was  pointed 
out  to  the  archajologists.  Ht.  John’s  or  Bab- 
lake Church  is  of  the  Edwardian  period,  having 
been  erected  by  members  of  the  Guild  of  St. 
John  in  1340-50.  On  the  union  of  St.  John’s- 
Guild  with  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  it  became- 
the  joint  property  of  the  two,  and  so  continued 
down  to  their  suppression  by  Henry  VIII.  It 
was  made  a parish  church  in  1734,  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  is  cruciform,  with  a battle-- 
mented  tower,  turreted  at  the  angles.  Its  fine- 
west  window  and  handsome  font, — the  latter' 
said  to  be  a copy  of  that  in  St.  Edward’s  Church; 
at  Cambridge, — were  much  admired.  The  thirdi 
of  “the  three  tall  spires”  of  Coventry  is  that 
of  Christ  Church,  which  .stands  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Grey  Friars,  as  already  mentioned. 

I But  its  churches  were  by  no  means  the  only 
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structures  in  Coventry  wliich  deliglited  the 
members  of  the  Archieological  Institute.  Many 
of  the  old  houses,  with  their  projecting  barge- 
boards  and  timbered  fronts,  still  wear  the  same 
appearance,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  they , 
ilid  in  the  days  when  Coventry  was,  as  it  has 
been  called,  the  “Chamber  of  Princes,”  when, 
as  Mr.  Black  writes,  Richard  II.  and  his  gallant 
army  visited  it  just  before  his  fall,  when  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou  and  her  husband  Henry  were 
entertained  in  the  Priory,  and  w’ent  in  royal 
state  to  St.  Michael's  Church  ; and  when  Eng- 
land’s kings  and  queens  loved  to  resort  to 
Coventry  in  order  to  find  relaxation  in  its  plays 
and  pageants.  The  party  could  not  have  walked 
through  the  streets  of  the  fair  old  city  without 
some  feeling  of  sadness  arising  from  the  thought 
that,  in  spite  of  its  modem  manufactures,  the 
city  had  “ seen  better  days,”  and  they  left  these 
buildings  with  much  regret  that  they  could  not 
have  devoted  a second  day  to  the  many  relics  of 
former  greatness  by  which  they  were  surrounded 
on  every  side.  They  returned  home  to  Learning- 
ton  in  time  for  dinner,  and  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Antiquarian  Section,  over  which  Mr.  J.  T. 
.Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  presided,  and  in  which 


three  papers  were  read.  These  were  as  follows  ; 
— “ Shakspearian  Ballads  and  Songs,”  by  Mr. 
Walter  Rowley  : “ On  Dovecoats  in  Churches," 
by  Mr,  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A. ; and  on 
“ Houses  of  the  Elizabethan  type,”  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Gotch,  architect,  of  Kettering.  The  last-named 
paper  (which,  in  the  absence  of  its  writer,  was 
read  by  Mr.  Edward  Walford)  contained  much 
quiet  humour  and  criticism  on  the  ways  and 
habits  of  the  later  Tudor  era.  The  paper  was 
a condensation  from  one  by  the  same  author 
on  “ English  Homes  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury," read  before  the  Architectural  Association 
nearly  three  years  ago.  and  which  was  printed 
m extenso  (with  several  plans  of  houses  by 
John  Thorpe)  in  the  liuilder  for  December  26, 
1885.  All  three  papers  gave  rise  to  brief  dis- 
cussions, in  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  Mr. 
Lambert,  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  Mr.  E.  Walford, 
and  others  took  part ; and  they  had  each  and 
all  accorded  to  them  a hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

On  Sunday,  August  12,  most  of  the  members 
of  the  Institute  attended  public  worship  at  the 
Parish  Church. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  the  Congress 
next  week. 


Illustrations. 

NEW  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  CHARING- 
CROSS-ROAD,  W.C. 

HESE  offices  and  show-rooms,  which" 
have  been  erected  for  Messrs.  James 
Hinks  & Son,  lamp  manufacturers,  com- 
prise basement,  ground,  first  and  second  stories, ' 
which  are  lofty  and  well  lighted.  In  the  base- 
ment is  the  glass  store,  where  racks  are  pro- 
vided for  chimnies,  globes,  &c.,  the  front  por- 
tion being  partitioned  off  to  form  a packing- 
room,  which  has  a separate  staircase  and  skid-  i 
way-lift  arranged  in  the  front  area.  Upon  the  I 
ground  floor  and  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  ' 
lobby,  which  is  enclosed  with  mahogany 
screens,  are  the  manager’s  and  clerks’  offices, 
the  latter  in  communication  with  the  ware- 
house at  the  rear.  Approached  from  the 
entrance  lobby  by  a mahogany  staircase  is  the 
, show-room,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
first  floor.  The  front  portion  is  lighted  by  a 
large  elliptical-headed  window  towards  the 
street,  which  gives  the  outline  to  the  wagon- 
headed ceiling.  The  back  portion  of  the  room 
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JAMP:S'  church,  PICC.ADILLY.— Executed  by  Messrs.  Ward  &.  Hughes. 
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FIRST  PREMIATED  DESIGN  FOR  MODEL  VILLAGE  AT  AINTREE.— Messrs.  W.  Sugden  & Son,  Architects. 
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WINDOW.  ST.  JAMES'  CHURCH,  PICCADILLY.— Executed  by  Messrs.  Ward  A Hughes. 
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IS  covered  and  lighted  with  a semi-circular 
lantern,  glazed  with  toned  glass.  A small 
show-room  is  provided  on  the  second  floor  in 
the  front. 

The  cdevation  to  Charing  Cross-road  has  been 
executed  in  Portland  stone.  The  panels  in  the 
mullions  of  the  show-room  window  have  been 
carved  by  Mr.  Frampton,  and  the  roof  is  covered 
with  Westmoreland  green  slates.  Messrs.  Sage 
■&  Co.  have  fitted  up  the  show-rooms.  Messrs. 
■Clark,  Bunnett,  k.  Co.  supplied  the  lift  and 
revolving  shutters,  and  Messrs.  Hayward  Bros. 
& Eckstein  the  pavement  lights,  a considerable 
number  of  which  are  used  on  the  show-room 
-floor  to  light  the  warehouse  beneath.  The 
heating  apparatus  was  fixed  by  Messrs.  Haden 
& Co.,  and  Messrs.  Verity  Bros,  supplied  the 
grilles  to  the  front.  Messrs.  Adamson  & Sons, 
of  Ealing,  were  the  general  contractors.  Mr. 
Haylock  acted  as  clerk  of  works ; and  Messrs. 
"Bateman  & Bateman,  of  Birmingham,  are  the 
architects.  The  outlay  has  amounted  to  about 
6,000^.  


DESIGN  FOR  MODEL  VILLAGE,  AINTREE. 

We  publish  a bird’s-eye  view  and  a plan 
'Of  the  premiated  design  in  the  competition 
for  a “ model  village  ” for  the  employes  of  Mr. 
Hartley,  proposed  to  be  erected  at  Aintree, 
near  Liverpool,  on  the  site  of  what  was  formerly 
known  as  Reynolds’s  farm,  as  mentioned 
-already  in  our  columns  (p.  16,  ante).  The 
design  is  by  Messrs.  W.  Sugden  & Son, 
•architects,  of  Leek. 

The  plan  includes  a recreation-gieen  of  a 
little  over  an  acre  in  extent,  across  which  most 
of  the  cottages  look.  The  architects  have 
endeavoured,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  village, 
to  obtain  a certain  degree  of  picturesque  effect 
without  eccentricity,  and  have  designed  the 
cottages  in  conformity  with  the  old  domestic 
buildings  indigenous  to  the  district,  and  avoid- 
ing all  flimsy  and  supposed  “picturesque” 
ornamental  additions, — for  which  they  are  en- 
tirely to  be  commended. 

The  dwellings  are  laid  out  in  rows  to  bear 
severally  the  names  of  “ Hartley  Grove.” 
" Long-lane,”  “ Cherry-row,"  “ Sugar-street,” 
and  “ Raspberry-row,”  and  include  in  all  seventy- 
one  houses.  The  remainder  of  the  information 
in  regard  to  the  scheme  we  reprint  directly  from 
the  report  sent  in  by  the  architects  with  their 
-drawings  : — 

“ The  smaller  cottages  each  comprise  the  follow- 
iLginternal  accommodation  : — On  the  ground-floor 
— living-room,  15  ft.  3 in.  by  12  ft.  6 in.  ; kitchen, 
13  ft.  9 in.  by  7 ft.  6 in.  ; pantry  (sunk  1 ft.  6 in.  in 
ground),  7 ft.  6 in.  by  4 ft.;  entrance  and  store 
•under  stairs.  On  the  chamber  floor — parents’  bed- 
-room  (large  enough  to  contain  an  extra  bed  for 
children).  18  ft.  3 in.  by  9 ft.  6 in.  ; girls’  bedroom, 
9 ft.  by  10  ft.  6 in.  : and  boys’  bedroom,  8 ft.  9 in. 
by  8 ft. 

The  twenty-two  larger  cottages,  where  the  pro- 
■jected  gables  relieve  the  long  frontages,  have  the 
•addition  of  a bay  3 ft.  by  9 ft.  6 in.  to  living  room 
and  to  parents’  bedroom  over. 

The  five  shops  suggested  to  be  attached  to  the 
cottages  at  the  main  ends  of  the  blocks  are  each 
"16  ft.  3 in.  by  11  ft.  If  preferred,  an  additional 
bedroom  might  be  secured  over  each  shop. 

The  principle  of  plan  of  these  cottages  has  much 
in  common  with  that  so  largely  adopted  by  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company  at 
'Crewe,  for  the  use  of  their  workmen. 

The  larger  houses  of  Class  B contain  each  the 
following  accommodation  : — On  the  ground-floor, 
living-room,  14  ft.  by  13  ft.  3 in.  ; parlour,  12  ft.  by 
il2  ft.  6 in.  ; scullery  or  kitchen,  8 ft.  by  8 ft.  6 in.  ; 
pantry  (sunk  1 ft.  6 in.),  8 ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft.  6 in.  ; 
-entrance-lobby,  store  under  stairs,  &c.  On  the 
chamber  floor,  parents’  bedroom,  12ft.  by  16ft.  6 in.; 
girls’  be-lroom,  10  ft.  6 in.  by  14  ft. ; and  boys’  bed- 
room, 8 ft.  6 in.  by  12  ft. ; two  closets,  &c. 

The  somewhat  smaller  houses  of  Class  B have  the 
following  altered  dimension.s,  viz,  : — Living-room, 
12  ft.  by  13  ft.  6 in.  ; parlour,  11  ft.  by  12  ft.  9 in.  ; 
parents'  bedroom,  11  ft.  by  16  ft.  9 in.  ; girls’  bed- 
room, 10  ft.  9 in.  by  12  in.  ; all  other  dimensions  as 
before. 

The  houses  of  Class  A have  each  the  following 
accommodation  : — On  the  ground-floor,  living-room, 
12  ft.  3 in.  by  16  ft.  6 in.  ; parlour,  12  ft.  by 
12  ft.  6 in. ; scullery  or  kitchen,  8 ft.  6 in.  by  8 ft.  ; 
pantry  (sunk  1 ft.  6 in.),  8 ft.  6 in.  by  3 it.  6 in.  ; 
entrance-lobby,  passage,  store.  &c. ; on  the  chamber 
and  attic  floors,  principal  bedroom,  12  ft.  by  18  ft., 
■with  bay,  7 It.  6 in.  by  2 ft.  9 in.  ; bedroom, 
12  ft.  3 in.  by  13  ft.  9 in. ; ditto,  15  ft.  by  13  ft.  9 in. ; 
<iitto,  14  ft.  9 in.  by  9 ft. ; back  bedroom  or  bath- 
room, S ft.  6 in.  by  9 in.  ; chamber  water-closet, 
closet,  ito. 

If  the  requirements  of  the  class  of  tenants  for 
these  houses  demand  it,  the  kitchens  may  be 
enlarged  to  enable  the  living-rooms  to  be  used  as 
secondary  sitting-rooms. 

The  cubing  of  the  smaller  cottages  is  '8,516  ft. 
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which  at  3d.  per  foot  (a  price  at  which  we  have  seen 
similar  blocks  erected*)  amounts  to  106f.,  leaving 
the  balance  provided  for  formation  of  yard, 
W.C.,  &c. 

The  somewhat  larger  cottages,  where  gables  are 
projected,  are  one-seventh  larger,  about,  which 
would  make  them  cost  about  16f.  es'*h  more  than 
the  others. 

The  cubing  of  the  smaller-class  B houses  is 
10,940  ft.,  which  at  3^d.  per  foot  (a  sufEcient  price 
where  so  many  similar  buildings  are  to  be  erected), 
amounts  to  about  160f.,  leaving  the  balance  of  175/. 
provision  for  the  coat  of  coal-stores  and  yard,  Ac. 
We  are  of  opinion  they  might  be  erected  under 
favourable  circumstances  at  3jd.,  which  brings  cost 
at  150/.,  exclusive  of  yard,  &c.  The  large  bouses  of 
class  B,  where  gables  project,  would  cost  from  16/. 
to  20/.  more  than  the  others. 

The  cubing  of  the  Class  A houses  is  16,800  ft., 
which,  at  3Ad.,  amounts  to  245/.  each,  exclusive  of 
yard. 

The  building  materials  contemplated  to  be  used 
by  our  design  are  the  whitish-red  local  bricks  for 
body  of  walling,  with  deep  red  sanded  quoins 
and  moulded  strings,  Ac.  All  roofs  covered 
with  brindled  Stafl^ordshire  or  Broseley  tiling  : all 
sashes  painted  white. 

If  permitted  by  the  local  authorities,  the  streets 
of  the  village  might  be  reduced  in  width  and  cost, 
or  substituted  by  asphalted  or  concrete  roadways.” 


The  following  is  a 

summary  of  the 

accom- 

modation  provided  by 

the  plan 

Houses 
Class  A 

Houses 
Class  B 

Cottsges 

Hartley-grove 

8 

11 

0 

Long-lane  

2 

8 

0 

Cherry-row  

0 

0 

20 

Sugar-street  

0 

0 

11 

Raspberry -row 

0 

0 

11 

10 

19 

42 

Total,  71,  or  'within  10  per  cent  of  the  maximum 
fixed  by  the  conditions.  The  five  shops 
attached  to  cottages  might,  the  authors  say, 
be  made  into  five  extra  cottages  if  preferred, 
raising  the  number  of  cottages  to  47  and  the 
total  number  of  houses  to  76. 

The  view  which  we  publish  is  from  a drawing 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Sugden. 


DESIGN  FOR  A SILVER-GILT  CASKET. 

This  illustration  is  from  a drawing  which  has 
been  sent  to  us  from  India  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Chis- 
holm, the  well-known  Anglo-Indian  architect, 
and  which  we  understand  to  be  a design  by 
himself  in  the  style  of  Hindoo  Decorative  work. 

As  Mr.  Chisholm,  who  is  in  India  at  present, 
has  given  no  further  information  as  to  the  inten- 
tion, material,  Ac.,  of  the  work,  we  can  only 
give  it  as  an  example  of  the  work  of  an  English 
designer  using  Indian  forms,  which  Mr.  Chis- 
holm appears  to  have  succeeded  in  assimilating 
with  considerable  success. 


WINDOWS  IN  ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH, 
PICCADILLY. 

The  stained-glass  window  in  the  north 
gallery,  the  second  from  the  east  end,  is  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Westley,  of  Regent- 
street,  and  represents  as  its  chief  subject  the 
healing  of  blind  Bartinieus  by  Our  Lord,  and 
under  it  a smaller  one  of  a similar  incident,  the 
healing  of  the  two  blind  men  by  Our  Lord  at 
Capernaum.  The  subjects  are  framed  by 
borders  and  canopies  of  the  Renaissance 
character  in  harmony  with  the  style  of  the 
church.  The  window  next  to  the  east  end  has 
the  principal  subject,  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
and  beneath  it  is  a small  subject  of  Our  Lord 
meeting  Mary  and  Martha.  This  window  is 
intended  to  commemorate  the  bi-centenary  of 
the  consecration  of  the  church.  Both  windows 
are  by  Messrs.  Ward  A Hughes,  who  have  aimed 
at  avoiding  the  conventional  character  of 
Medieval  painted  windows,  and  also  the  idea 
of  a picture  on  glass. 


OLD  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE.— IV. 

The  original  plan  of  the  oldest  cottages  was 
a simple  parallelogram  containing  one  room  on 
the  ground  floor  and  one  on  the  upper  floor. 
Some  of  these  still  exist  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
though  it  is  seldom  that  they  have  not  been 
added  to  and  altered.  Every  day  the  number 
of  those  in  their  old  state  gets  smaller  and 
smaller. 

I am  able  to  give  two  plans  of  cottages  near 
Blackheath,  on  what  was,  till  recently,  the 
Grantley  estate,  which  had  remained  very  much 
unaltered  in  an  out-of-the-way  nook,  until  I 
had  to  repair  and  enlarge  them  for  their  new 
owner. 

• This  seems  cutting  it  rather  close. — Ed, 
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No.  1 Cottage  is  of  the  smallest  shape,  and 
retained,  as  is  rare,  its  original  ■winding  stair- 
case. At  an  early  date  the  part  unblacked  was 
added  to  this.  The  oven  is  probably  also  an 
addition.  I have  never  in  any  old  house  or 
cottage  found  an  oven  that  could  be  determined 
as  of  the  same  date  as  the  fireplaces.  The  open- 
ings and  brickwork  are  generally  clearly  addi- 
tions, and  the  flues  either  taken  up  separately 


or  into  one  of  the  old  flues.  As  in  houses  of 
importance  there  were  always  two  flues  to  the 
large  fireplaces,  this  was  tlie  more  easily 
managed.  Probably  tiie  manufacture  of  bread 
was  different,  or  the  large  houses  had  a separate 
bakery  which  supplied  the  cottages  on  the 
estate,  and  the  lord  still  remained  the  “loaf- 
giver.”  The  arrangement  of  the  partition  in 
No.  1 cottage,  which  gives  the  cupboards  on  each 
floor,  also  enabled  a smaller  girder  to  be  used ; 
and  the  size  of  girders  (which  in  oak  is  limited) 
naturally  in  great  measure  dictated  the  size  of 
the  rooms.  Tliis  cottage  contains  the  usual 
large  chimney  opening,  with  seats  of  later  date. 
The  opening,  as  is  usual  in  all  but  the  best 
work,  is  crossed  by  a large  chamfered  oak  beam. 
In  good  houses  the  first-floor  fire-places,  being 
of  smaller  span,  are  generally  formed  of  a 
Tudor  arch  in  brick  ; but  in  humbler  buildings 
and  garrets  an  oak  beam  is  used.  In  some  cases 
also  the  oak  fender-curb  also  remains,  and  in 
that  case  the  hearth  is  made  up  level  with  the 
top  of  the  curb,  and  lies  on  the  top  of  the 
beams  and  joists.  In  these  cottages,  however, 
the  joists  are  trimmed  for  the  hearths. 

No.  2 Cottage  has  a larger  plan,  being  in  two 


N°  a COTTACE 


bays.  It  has  at  later  date  been  divided  up  on 
each  floor,  but  certainlythe  upper,  and  probably 
the  lower  partitions,  are  not  original. 

The  staircase  was  in  a straight  flight — a form 
of  later  date  and  of  later  detail,  and,  from  the 
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fact  that  the  fireplace  on  the  groiind-floor  is 
out  of  the  centre,  I think  probably  there  was 
here  an  arrangement  of  newel  stairs  and  cup- 
boards on  one  side,  similar  to  that  of  No.  1 
cottage.  The  unusually  elaborate  nature  of  the 
framed  truss  seems  to  point  to  an  earlier  date 


than  usual,  and  it  seems  that  the  chimney, 
which  is  built  independently  of  the  structure, 
was  added  afterwards.  On  the  first-floor  of 
this  cottage  remains  one  of  the  open,  unglazed 
windows  usual  enough  in  the  older  cottages, 
but  not  often  found  still  remaining,  except  in 
barns  and  stables.  They  were  formed  by 
stancheons  set  diagonally  and  framed  between 
the  posts,  and  were  closed  with  shutters. 

One  half  of  the  ground-floor  of  No.  2 cottage 
retained  what  was  probably  it.s  original  flooring 
of  rough  slabs  of  Horsham  stone,  fitted  together 
like  a puzzle.  Brick  paving,  as  in  the  other 
half,  is  always  of  a much  later  date.  Where 
stone  could  not  be  conveniently  procured, 
beaten  earth  was  used,  covered  with  rushes. 

Of  the  illustrations  given  this  week,  the 
larger  timber  cottage  and  the  house  with 
rece.ssed  centre  at  Compton  have  been  a good 
deal  repaired  and  restored,  but  not  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  alter  their  character.  The  roofs 
to  the  top  windows  in  the  latter  are  modern, 
but  otherwise  the  house  is  a good  estimple  of  a 
not  uncommon  type  of  the  farmhouse,  a feature 
of  which  is  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  hips. 
The  recessed  part  was  the  ball,  or  common 
room,  with  the  private  rooms  on  one  side  and 
the  kitchen  and  offices  on  the  other. 

The  cottage  at  Compton  is  an  example  of  a 
very  good  and  straightforward  form  of  cottage 
of  the  simplest  form,  being  a parallelogram  with 
roof  hipped  at  each  end. 

A cottage  of  this  form,  with  its  roof  bright 
with  lichen  and  its  front  covered  with  creepers, 
is  as  beautiful  as  many  tortured  into  fantastic 
shapes  where  all  repose  and  simplicity  is  lost. 
Anxious,  however,  as  the  landowner  generally  is 
to  secure  economy  of  cost,  it  is  not  often  that 
be  or  his  architect  can  be  persuaded  to  trust  to 
simplicity  of  line  and  good  proportion,  and  to 
the  hand  of  time  and  the  gardener,  rather  than 
to  overdone  gables  and  fantastic  barge-boards. 

Tins  particular  form  of  simple  cottage  is,  how- 
ever, very  carefully  designed  ns  to  proportions 
and  the  way  the  hips  are  worked  out,  and  owe? 
something  to  such  little  dodges  as,  for  instance, 
the  way  the  roof  joins  the  chimney. 

The  cottage  at  Farncombe  is  of  later  date. 
The  walls  are  of  stone,  with  joints  galleted, 
that  is,  studded  with  little  pebbles  of  bhick 
ironstone.  This  was  a favourite  plan  at  later 
date  in  this  country  of  rough  stone. 

The  house  at  Uiisted  is  an  old  Manor  House, 
of  which  it  is  reported,  perhaps  correctly  in  this 
case,  that  one  wing  has  been  taken  down.  The 
chimneys  are  of  very  good  workmanship,  and  I 
will  hereafter  give  a measured  drawing  of  them. 
The  ornaments  in  head  are  mutilated,  but 
were  probably  projecting  “crow-rests,”  as  to  be 
seen  at  Guildford  and  elsewhere. 

My  sketch  was  taken  many  years  ago,  and 
when  I last  saw  the  house  the  ivy  had  so  grown 
over  this  part  as  to  bide  all  detail.  R.  N. 


The  Association  of  Public  Sanitary 
Inspectors  of  Great  Britain. — Under  the 
auspices  of  this  Association,  a public  confer- 
ence on  “ Sanitation  ” is  to  be  held  this  Satur- 
day, the  25th,  in  the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton. 
The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
C.B.,  President  of  the  Association,  who  will  be 
supported  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S. ; Sir 
Douglas  Gallon,  F.R.S. ; Mr.  J.  ‘iv.  Hewlett, 
Chairman  of  the  Hove  Commissioners ; Dr.  J. 
Ewart,  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee, 
Brighton ; Dr.  Arthur  Newsbolme,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  Brighton ; Mr.  Hugh  Alexander, Chief 
Sanitary  Inspector,  Shoreditch,  Chairman  of  the 
Association,  and  other  gentlemen. 


CAMBRIAN  ARCH.$:OLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

We  now  conclude  our  account  of  the  annual 
congress  of  this  Association.* 

On  Wednesday,  the  15th  inst.,  the  members 
left  the  Bear  Inn,  Cowbridge,  for  Ewenny, 
driving  along  the  old  Roman  road,  which 
could  be  traced  topping  hill  after  hill  till  lost 
on  the  horizon.  The  first  halting-place  was 
St.  Bride’s  Church,  in  which  are  some  good 
monuments ; especially  noteworthy  is  a sculp- 
tured slab  to  Johan  de  Botiler,  which  is  a valu- 
able specimen  of  the  period  of  the  transition 
from  mail  to  plate  armour.  The  knight  wears 
mail,  with  a gorget  of  plate,  and  a bead- 
piece  of  mail  (circa  1270).  Unfortunately  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  slab  is  covered  up 
by  some  ricketty  boarding. 

From  St.  Bride’s  the  excursionists  went  to 
Ewenny  Priory,  according  to  Mr.  Freeman  “ the 
best  specimen  of  the  fortified  ecclesiastical  build- 
ing in  Wales,”  a purely  Norman  structure  ; what 
remains  has  undergone  very  slight  modification, 
and  it  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  kind  of 
church  in  which  the  early  invaders  worshipped, 
while  stiU  surrounded  by  an  uuconquered  race. 
Ewenny  is  a cruciform  church,  with  a massive 
central  tower.  The  nave  is  in  use  as  the 
parish  church  ; the  choir  and  presbytery,  which 
formed  the  Priory  church,  has  been  preserved 
by  post-Dissolution  owners  as  a burial-place. 
Colonel  Picton  Turbervill,  the  present  owner  of 
Maurice  de  Londre’s  Benedictine  Priory,  met 
the  members  of  the  Association  and  conducted 
them  through  the  church  and  grounds,  pointing 
out  what  discoveries  had  been  made  since 
Mr.  Freeman  wrote  his  description  of  Ewenny. 
Colonel  Turbervill  had  kindly  caused  to  be 
reprinted  in  pamphlet  fonn,  for  the  use  of  the 
visitors,  papers  on  the  Churches  of  Coity,  Coy 
Church,  and  Ewenny,  which  had  been  con- 
tributed to  Vol.  iii.  of  the  third  series  of  the 
Association’s  Journal  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman ; 
and  that  of  Coity  Castle  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark, 
which  appeared  in  No.  29  of  the  fourth  series 
of  the  Journal.  This  pamphlet  proved  of  great 
service  to  the  members. 

Taking  leave  of  Col.  Turbervill,  the  members 
made  their  way  to  the  castle  and  church  of 
Coity.  The  lordship  of  Coity  was  owned  by  a 
son  of  Jestyn,  the  last  WeUh  lord  of  Morganwg, 
and  was  granted  by  Fitz-Hamon  to  Payne  de 
Turbervill.  Sir  Payne  or  Pagan  probably 
occupied  the  fortress  (character  unknown) 
which  had  been  erected  by  his  Welsh  prede- 
cessors, and  strengthened  his  position  by  a 
marriage  with  Sybil,  the  heiress  to  the  last 
Welsh  owner.  Indeed,  be  seems  to  have  been 
much  under  the  influence  of  his  wife;  at  all 
events,  he  favoured  the  Welsh  in  the  frequent 
disputes  which  arose  between  conquerors  and 
conquered,  constantly  using  his  influence  in 
favour  of  the  natives.  Mr.  Clark  thinks  Sir 
Gilbert,  great-grandson  of  Sir  Payne  Turber- 
vill, may  probably  have  been  the  founder  of 
Coity.  Like  his  great-grandsire,  he  married  a 
Welsh  heiress,  and  maintained  the  traditionary 
policy  of  his  forefathers.  He  was  in  possession 
of  the  property  in  1207.  The  reason  for  sup- 
posing this  Sir  Gilbert  was  the  founder  is  that 
the  earliest  work  in  the  castle  seems  to  be  of 
his  date.  Norman  work  is  not  to  be  discovered. 
The  castle  consists  of  an  inner  ward,  to  the 
north-west  of  which  was  attached  a rectangular 
court  forming  the  outer  ward,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded bya  ditch.  The  inner  courtisenclosed 
with  a curtain  wall  8 ft.  thick ; on  it  are  two 
gate-houses  and  a tower,  attached  to  which 
are  the  hall,  domestic  buildings,  and  chapel. 
The  keep  is  nearly  rectangular,  projecting  on  its 
eastern  side  into  the  ditch.  The  basement  of 
the  projection  is  a plain  vault,  lighted  by  two 
loops,  and  was  probably  a prison.  The  base- 
ment of  the  keep  itself  consists  of  two  vaulted 
chambers,  with  a stair  leading  to  the  first  floor. 
The  first  floor  also  was  divided  into  two  vaulted 
rooms.  Above  were  two  more  floors ; these 
were  of  timber,  and  have  disappeared.  The 
round  tower  stands  on  the  south-west  front  of 
the  inner  ward ; it  had  a basement  and  three 
upper  chambers. 

In  Coity  Church  is  an  unusual  arrangement 
of  piscina  and  sedilia.  Of  the  three  recesses, 
the  westernmost  one  only  forms  a sedilia;  the 
middle  one  appears  to  have  contained  a credence- 
table,  and  the  easternmost  one  a piscina. 
In  this  church  is  a fine  ark-shaped  oaken  chest, 
adorned  with  an  elaborate  carving  representing 
the  Passion. 

At  Coy  church  are  two  crosses  with  interlaced 
work  and  inscriptions,  one  at  the  east  end  of 
* See  p.  133,  ante. 


the  church,  and  the  other  on  the  south  sideu 
the  latter  was  perfect  a few  years  ago,  when  th 
stone  was  drawn  by  Profess^  Westwood,  bu 
when  the  central  tower  subsequently  fell,  thit 
interesting  monument  was  broken  in  severas 
pieces,  but  it  was  suggested  that  these  mighfi 
be  joined  together.  Both  of  these  crosses  beaj- 
the  name  Ebis-or,  which  is  also  found  a, 
Llantwit. 

In  Llangan  churchyard  is  a wheel  cross,  o;. 
which  is  represented  the  Crucifixion;  on  th'j 
left  side  is  the  Roman  soldier  with  the  spears 
his  legs  (for  want  of  room)  are  so  curled  u) : 
that  he  appears  to  kneel.  On  the  right  anothel 
figure  is  represented  holding  the  sponge.  Thi'. 
is  a very  interesting  stone. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  Mr.  Stephen  WilliaiBHj 
F.K.I.B.A.,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  the  es* 
ca\‘ations  which  have  been  carried  on  at  Strat.*! 
Florida  Abbey  under  his  direction  ; he  was  feK 
lowed  by  Mr.  J.  Willis  Bund,  F.S.A.,  who  pre?' 
pounded’  the  question  “Who  was  the  founder 
of  Strata  Florida  Abbey?”  and,  in  reply 
“ ventured  to  think  that  he  was  to  be  looked  fort 
not  amongst  Welsh  princes,  not  among  Englisl 
kings,  but  where  the  founders  of  so  mana 
religious  houses  might  be  discovered, — amonc 
the  great  Norman  Conquerors, — and  the  gresi 
house  of  Clare.”  As  may  be  supposed,  this  pro 
position  led  to  a fierce  onslaught  from  the  mou 
Cymric  members,  headed  by  Mr.  David  Lewii 
and  Mr.  Edward  Owen,  but  to  the  impartht 
foreigner  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Bund  held  hi 
own. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  the  16th,  commence< 
with  a walk  round  Cowbridge,  the  most  remark: 
able  features  of  the  town  being  its  walls  ani 
south  gate-house,  which,  however,  when  conn 
pared  with  those  of  Tenby  and  Pembroke,  seent 
better  adapted  to  repel  orchard-robbing  urchin 
than  armed  men.  The  church-tower  is,  how) 
ever,  of  a most  military  description.  Froi!( 
Cowbridge  the  party  went  on  to  Llanblethian  oi 
St.  Quentin’s  Castle,  about  half  a mile  from  Cow- 
bridge. The  remains  of  this  castle,  which  muE' 
have  been  of  great  extent  and  strength,  haw 
suffered  so  greatly  from  the  wear  and  tear  c 
ages  that  they  are  not  easily  made  out.  A gram 
west  gate  tower,  somewhat  resembling  that  o 
Llawbaden,  in  Pembrokeshire,  is  the  best 
preserved  portion ; it  seems  to  have  been  thi 
entrance  to  the  inner  ward.  Within  is  thi 
wreck  of  an  enormous  shell  keep,  which  somi 
members  of  the  Association  deemed  to  be  a 
unfinished  work  of  Edwardian  date. 

From  Llanblethian  the  party  proceeded  t 
the  charming  old  manor  house  of  Llaniihange; 
The  approach  is  through  an  avenue  of  ancien 
yew  trees,  which  are  crossed  again  by  othe 
lines  in  the  most  delightfully  mysterioo 
manner.  It  is  said  that  these  represent  yey 
hedges,  which,  having  been  neglected  by  th 
occupants  of  the  house,  gradually  grew  up  an 
became  trees.  This  story  is,  however,  ver 
doubtful,  for  the  trees  themselves  show  no  sig 
of  the  pollarding  knife,  and  are  too  far  apar 
ever  to  have  bordered  a walk.  In  the  houa 
the  visitors  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  Jenkins  ( 
tenant  of  Lord  Dunraven),  who  has  carefull 
cleared  the  magnificent  oak  panels  from  th 
incrustations  of  paint  with  which  they  wer 
covered.  The  heraldic  carving  in  this  hous 
is  valuable,  and  will  be  taken  in  hand  by  som 
competent  members  of  the  Association.  Aver 
excellent  piece  of  tapestry,  representing  Quee 
Esther  before  the  king,  hangs  in  the  dining 
room. 

From  Llanfihangel  a move  was  made  t 
Llantwit  Major,  where  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allei 
F.S.A.  Scot.,  one  of  the  first  authorities  o 
early  inscribed  stones,  gave  an  address  o 
the  sculptured  stones  of  Llantwit.  He  sai 
that  Glamorganshire  was  celebrated  beyon 
all  other  counties  in  Wales  for  the  grej 
number  of  sculptured  and  inscribed  crosses  c 
the  pre-Norman  period  to  be  found  withi 
its  area.  Most  counties  were  considered  forti 
nate  in  the  possession  of  four  or  five  sue 
monuments.  Pembrokeshire  claimed  as  man 
as  twelve,  but  in  Glamorganshire  there  wei 
about  thirty  early  sculptured  stones,  of  whic 
sixteen  were  inscribed,  being  very  near] 
one-half  the  total  number  existing  at  presei 
throughout  the  Principality.  In  a district  f 
richly  endowed  with  ancient  remains  of  th 
class  there  was  no  group  of  relics  of  the  Britis 
Church  in  Wales  of  such  transcendent  intere; 
as  those  at  Llantwit,  whether  from  the  point  ( 
view  of  the  historian,  the  arcbmologist,  or  tl 
artist.  Similar  collections  of  crosses  were  to  I 
seen  at  Margam,  MerthjT  Mawr,  and  Coycburc. 
but  none  of  these  places  had  the  associatioi 
which  still  clung  to  the  lichen-stained  memoria 
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the  past  at  Llantwit.  If  modern  research 
rbade  them  assigning  these  monuments  to  the 
r back  age  of  St.  Illtyd,  of  Samson  of  DOl,  of 
idoc  of  Llancarvan,  or  of  Gildas,  the  father  of 
'elsh  history,  their  inscriptions  bore  witness  to 
(te  advance  in  learning,  and  their  decorative 
atures  to  the  art-culture,  which  in  the  fulness 
' time  were  the  fruit  borne  by  the  labours  of 
e first  teachers  of  Christianity  in  Glamorgan- 
lire.  The  crosses  at  Llantwit  were  five  in 
limber,  three  being  inscribed  and  sculptured, 
id  the  remaining  two  ornamented  only.  The 
,)sitions  they  occupied  were  as  follow  : — No  1, 
le  cross  of  Samson,  Iltet,  Samuel,  and  Ebisar, 
ect  in  the  churchyard  on  the  north  side ; 
,0.  2,  the  cross  of  Houelt,  son  of  Res,  within 
iQ  old  western  church ; No.  3,  the  pillar  of 
iimson,  King  Juthael,  and  Arthmael,  erect 
'ainst  the  east  wall  of  the  south  porch  of 
i.e  old  western  church,  outside ; No.  4,  the 
•lindrical  pillar  erect  against  the  north  wall  of 
,e  old  western  church,  outside  ; No.  5,  the 
roken  cross  shaft  within  the  old  western 
lurch. 

I The  visitors  next  went  inside  the  church, 
hich,  even  if  it  were  not  at  Llantwit,  would  be 
iremarkable  structure.  The  keel-shaped  pillars 
vow  that  some  portion  is  late  Norman.  It 
msists  of  two  churches,  the  disused  western  or 
'dory  church,  and  the  eastern  or  parish  church, 
ill  in  use.  Facing  the  church  on  the  northern 
de  are  some  remains  of  the  old  monastery, 
’.insisting  of  mere  earthen  ridges ; these  would 
iry  likely  well  repay  their  excavator,  for  here 
f anywhere)  we  might  expect  to  find  sped- ! 
ens  of  pre-Norman  \Velsh  architecture.  Some 
: the  visitors  examined  a hoard  of  bronze 
iiplements  which  was  unearthed  at  Llantwit. 
'The  party  next  proceeded  to  Caer  Urgan, 

: which  place  are  evident  remains  of  founda- 
ons,  and  which  tradition  asserts  was  the 
icient  city  of  Caerguorcon.  Mr.  John 
i'Orrie,  of  the  Cardiff  Museum,  had  been 
xavating  for  some  days  in  the  interest 
I the  Cardiff  Naturalists’  Society,  and  had 
fought  to  light  fragments  of  Samian  ware, 
Oman  tiles,  charcoal,  British  pottery,  frag- 
ents  of  oxydised  iron,  a second  brass  of 
iotorinus  (A.D.  207),  a small  bronze  boss,  an 
:n  of  black,  well-burned  pottery,  enclosing  a 
caller  vessel,  both  of  Romano-British  make, 
he  only  masonry  discovered  was  a dry  stone 
rll  near  tlie  cinerary  urn,  and  probably  con- 
fcted  with  it.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  off-hand 
ii  the  character  of  data  that  are  still  under- 
|ound,  but  it  seems  probable  that  these  remains 
le  what  tradition  declares  them  to  be,  the 
lies  of  a Romano-British  town,  and  not  the 
<la  of  a great  man  or  a mere  military  camp  ; 
so,  the  Cardiff  Naturalists’  Society  are  to  be 
mgratulated  on  their  find,  which  is  likely  to 
ove  of  very  grejit  archmological  interest. 
[Leaving  Mr.  Storrie,  the  members  passed  on 
St.  Donat's  Castle,  the  old  home  of  the  Strad- 
,igs,  where  they  were  received  by  Dr.  Came, 
;e  pre.sent  owner  (who,  by  the  way,  is  de- 
fended from  the  Stradlings).  The  building 
,vtes  from  the  eleventh  century.  In  some  of 
e rooms  are  good  Jacobean  panellings,  and  the 
merable  mansion  excited  the  admiration  of 
le  party. 

In  the  evening  a meeting  was  held,  at  which 
T.  David  Jone.s  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
Old  Glamorgan,"  and  the  hoo.  secretary,  Mr. 
iws,  one  on  “ St.  Fagan’s  Fight.” 

On  Friday,  the  17th  inst.  (the  last  day  of  the 
eeting),  the  party  drove  to  Llandaff  Cathe- 
al.  On  the  road  some  interesting  prehistoric 
main.s  were  visited.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
e gi-eat  cromlech  in  Tinkin's  Wood,  near 
yffryu  Brook.  This  stands  still  buried  up  to 
■e  capstone  in  a great  “long  barrow,”  and  at 
le  side  of  the  cromlech  it  would  seem  that  a 
ter  chambered  tomb  has  been  formed,  and  in 
e barrow  are  indications  of  two  other  burial- 
aces  of  this  nature.  At  St.  Fagan’s,  the 
embers  were  met  by  the  Rev.  W.  David,  who 
inducted  the  party  over  his  church,  the  castle 
' St.  B’agan,  and  the  ground  on  which  the  battle 
IS  fought  in  1648.  From  thence  the  visitors 
oceeded  to  Llandaff  Cathedral,  the  beauties 
which  were  explained  by  Mr.  Seddon.  After- 
irds,  the  party  were  entertained  by  the  Dean 
d Mrs.  Vaughan,  and  thus  concluded  one  of 
e most  enjoyable  congresses  ever  held  by  the 
vmbrian  Archmological  Association. 


The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
iquiry  Commission. — Pressure  on  our  space 
is  week  compels  us  to  hold  over  a further 
stalment  of  our  special  summary  of  the  evi- 
nce. We  hope  to  give  it  next  week. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  William  Eassie,  C.E.  — We  record 
with  much  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Eassie,  C.E.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  which  occurred 
at  his  residence  in  South  Hampstead  on  the 
IGth  inst.  He  was  well-known  in  connexion 
with  sanitary  pursuits  in  general,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, was  an  ardent  advocate  of  cremation. 
He  was  honorary  secretary  of  tlie  Cremation 
Society,  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  and  a few  others,  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  in  1874.  Mr.  Eassie  had  a 
varied  and  useful  career.  Bom  (according  to 
the  Times')  at  Lochee,  Forfar,  in  1832,  his  early 
life  was  chiefly  devoted  to  engineering  pursuits, 
when  he  became  a favourite  assistant  to  the  late 
Sir  I.  K.  Brunei,  and  along  with  the  late  Dr. 
Parkes,  of  hygienic  fame,  he  superintended  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  Renkioi  Hospital 
during  the  Crimean  war.  At  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities,  he  took  a band  of  navvies,  and 
made  the  first  excavations  on  the  site  of  old 
Troy,  a long  time  before  Dr.  Schliemann  con- 
ducted similar  operations.  In  1873  he  pub 
lished  “Healthy  Houses,”  and  subsequently 
“ Sanitary  Arrangements  for  Dwellings.”  In 
1874  he  published  his  work  on  “Cremation  of 
the  Dead,”  and  since  the  foundation  of  tiie 
Cremation  Society  he  has  been  the  editor  of 
its  periodically  published  “Transactions”  and 
one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  its  pages. 
He  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  John  M'Lcan,  architect. — The  Scotsman 
announces  the  death  of  Mr.  John  M'Lean,  archi- 
tect, Stirling,  which  occurred  on  the  13th  inst. 
Originally  a mason,  Mr.  M'Lean  had  the  charge, 
under  the  late  Mr.  Rochead,  architect,  of  the 
construction  of  the  National  Wallace  Monument 
on  the  Abbey  Craig,  a work  which  he  satis- 
factorily completed.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  Master  of  Works  for  the  buigh,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  designed  and  partly  carried 
out  the  feuing  of  the  Hospital  lauds,  the 
drainage  and  blocking  of  the  streets,  and  other 
improvements.  Latterly  he  devoted  his  whole 
attention  to  his  work  as  an  architect.  Mr. 
M‘Lean,  who  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  leaves 
a widow  and  grown-up  family. 


THE  ETRUSCAN  LANGUAGE. 

Sir, — As  I have  seen  in  a recent  article  in 
the  Builder  that  the  decipherment  of  Etruscan 
text  is  proceeding  in  Italy  on  the  basis  of  a 
comparison  with  Basque,  will  you  allow  me  in 
the  interest  of  British  scholarship  to  note  that 
the  discovery  of  the  character  of  the  Etruscan 
language  is  due  to  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  and  was 
published  in  1874  ? 

The  Etruscan  numeral  for  “ five  ” is  nearer  to 
Basque  than  to  any  other  Altaic  language  ; but, 
although  Basque  has  preserved  a very  archaic 
grammar,  it  cannot  be  much  trusted  for  voca- 
bulary, because  there  are  several  dialects,  and 
the  words  undergo  most  remarkable  alterations 
in  these. 

The  general  sense  of  many  Etruscan  texts  has 
long  been  established  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  by 
those  who  have  followed  in  his  footsteps ; but 
the  Akkadian  and  the  Ugric  languages  form 
more  reliable  comparisons  for  vocabulary  than 
the  Basque,  which  belongs  to  the  same  general 
class.  C.  R.  CONDER,  Major,  R.E. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD'S  HOLIDAYS 
AND  THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

Sir, — I made  an  effort  the  day  the  Metro- 
politan Board  rose  for  its  recess  to  cause  a 
reform  that  I think  of  interest  to  the  building 
trade.  I failed,  and  unless  the  matter  is  takeu 
up  by  the  trade,  our  successors  will,  I fear, 
follow  on  the  same  lines  in  the  future.  The 
case  is  this ; — 1,100  original  building  applica- 
tions are  made  to  the  Board  in  the  year.  Many 
of  these  are  amended,  and  come  before  the 
Board  more  than  once.  I deal  with  the 
original  applications  only  (1,100  average). 
The  Board  adjourns  for  seven  weeks,  and 
during  that  time  no  building  application  can 
be  granted.  The  Board  cannot  delegate  its 
powers  to  a committee.  I found  out  the  posi- 
tion of  matters  this  time  last  year,  and 
I immediately  took  steps  to  try  to  remedy  the 
grievance.  I got  the  matter  referred  to  the 
Building  Act  Committee,  but  they  could  not 
see  their  way  to  remedy  the  defect.  I therefore 
moved  that  the  recess  be  for  three  weeks,  the 
Board  then  to  meet  to  deal  with  building 


applications  only,  or  matters  of  emergency,  and 
then  to  adjourn  for  four  weeks  more.  It  was 
very  little  that  I asked.  It  was  only  for  once, 
and  the  men  who  sacrifice  four  days  of  their 
week  during  the  year  would  not,  I think, 
have  been  found  wanting  on  this  one  day.  I 
guaranteed  a quorum,  and  promised  that  no 
doubtful  application  should  be  granted.  Unless 
the  matter  is  recorded  and  kept  in  mind,  the 
new  Board,  when  it  adjourns  next  August,  may 
commit  the  same  wrong. 

The  number  of  applications  received  during 
the  recess  last  year  was  115.  These  could  not 
be  considered  until  the  end  of  September,  and 
then  had  to  be  brought  before  the  Board,  then, 
to  be  referred  to  the  Building  Act  Committee, 
then  to  be  brought  back  to  the  Board, — a loss 
during  the  best  part  of  the  building  year  of,  say, 
eight  or  nine  weeks,  or  say  one-sixth  part  of  the 
year.  Is  this  a grievance  or  not  ? For  ray  part 
I feel,  although  the  economists  laugh  at  me, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  pauperism  in 
London.  The  rough  labourer,  if  thrown  out  of 
employ  now,  has  no  money  to  meet  the  winter. 
A few  weeks'  work  now  may  enable  him  to  tide 
over  the  bad  times.  This  is,  however,  a matter 
for  wiser  heads  than  mine.  I see  the  wrong.  I 
see  the  remedy.  Some  one  who  follows  me  on 
the  new  Board  will,  I hope,  consider  this  worthy 
of  attention,  and  coming  from  the  people,  with 
all  their  new  zeal  upon  them,  this  little  reform 
— this  great  wrong — ought  to  be  made  right.  I 
may  mention  that  no  daily  paper  notices  the 
subject.  Charles  Mossop, 

Member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works. 

46,  Canrum-itreet,  E.  C.,  Aug.  18. 


A CRY  FROM  ST.  MARY-LE-STRAND. 

Sir, — Ab  you  are  both  within  eight  and  sound  of 
me,  may  I make  bo  bold  as  to  call  your  attention  to 
my  piteous  and  forlorn  condition?  I am  reckoned 
handsome,  and  really  do  feel  superior  in  that  way  to 
my  brother,  St.  Clement,  further  east ; but,  as  he 
has  such  a noisy  tongue  iu  that  head  of  his,  called  a 
steeple,  people  think  more  ot  him  than  they  do  of 
me.  I bear  whisperings  and  mutterings  in  the  air 
about  doing  away  with  me,  and  my  proper  guardians 
have  done  all  they  can  to  make  me  look  as  ridiculous 
as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  people  will  weary  of 
me,  and  vote  me  a nuisance  ; and  they  have  dona 
their  best  to  make  me  so.  They  first  put  a public 
convenience  close  underneath  my  east  window,  and 
then  proceeded  to  spoil  my  very  beautiful  semi- 
circular porch  by  patching  my  columns  with  new 
stone,  and  omitting  the  entasis,  giving  it  a very 
crippled  look.  I had  scarcely  survived  this  indignity 
when  they  heaped  fresh  ones  upon  me  ; they  knocked 
off  my  vases  which  made  my  tower  so  handsome, 
and  they  have  been  knocking  holes  into  me  in 
all  directions,  and  breaking  my  cornices  and 
entablatures  with  their  scaffoldings,  and  cutting 
pieces  out  of  me  for  no  reason  whatever ; they 
have  surrounded  me  with  a horrible  hoarding, 
from  which  they  derive  quite  a small  revenue,  and 
all  to  make  me  look  ruinous,  which,  on  my  honour, 
Mr.  Editor,  T am  not ; I am  as  sound  as  anybody, 
and  much  more  so  than  the  Board  of  Works.  I 
have  had  many  vicissitudes  in  my  time  ; I used  to 
stand  over  the  way,  but  tbo  Duke  of  Somerset 
pulled  me  down  to  make  way  for  his  house,  but, 
poor  man,  he  got  pulled  down  too,  and  lost  his  head 
in  the  scuffle,  and  they  are  trying  their  best  to 
make  me  do  the  same  ; but  I will  try  and  be  calm, 
although  I may  be  a little  “vane”  at  the  top. 
When  Mr.  Gibbs  put  me  here  they  pulled  down  the 
Maypole,  but  honoured  its  remains  by  re-erecting 
it  at  Wanstead  Park  as  a stand  for  a telescope,  at 
the  request  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ; and  in  a subse- 
quent communicatiou  I received  from  its  honoured 
stump  it  mentioned  ; — 

“ There  stood  I only  to  receive  abuse, 

But  here  converted  to  a nobler  use  ; 

So  that  with  me  aU  passengers  may  say 
I’m  better  far  than  when  the  Pole  of  May.” 

Alas,  the  first  line  is  prophetic  of  my  sad  state  ! 1 
supplanted  it,  and  now  “stand  I only  to  receive 
abuse.”  I used  to  collect  the  Saints  of  Drury-Iane ; 
but  now  not  even  the  sinners,  much  less  the  saints, 
come  near  me,  through  no  fault  of  mine.  They 
don’t  want  to  make  me  attractive,  and  have  made 
the  services  within  my  walls,  formerly  dignified  and 
musical,  cold  and  repelling  to  sinners  and  saints 
alike.  I have  heard  of  a society  with  a very  long 
name  which  is  supposed  to  look  after  poor  churches 
like  me,  but  I suppose  its  members  are  too  busy 
writing  impertinent  letters  and  interfering  with  every 
one's  business,  and  not  minding  their  own,  or  shriek- 
ing wildly  about  Sc.  Mark’s,  Venice,  or  other  far-away 
structures,  forgetting  they  ought  to  look  at  home 
first,  and  instead  of  picking  holes  in  other  people’s 
coats,  make  them  do  their  best  to  prevent  people 
picking  holes  in  mine.  Just  look,  Mr.  Editor,  at 
ray  walls,  and  what  they  have  done  with  that  which 
Anne  and  piety  ordained  for  other  uses.  I could 
blush  for  the  age,  only  it  is  no  use,  for  what  with 
soot  and  hoarding  it  would  never  be  seen,  and  I 
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should  waste  it  oa  the  desert  air.  I have  only  one 
clapper,  and  that  I raise  in  iadig^aant  protest  against 
the  vile  treatment  to  which  I am  subjected.  If 
they  want  to  widen  the  Strand  “ all  along  of  them 
penny  ’buses,”  let  them  pull  down  the  south  side  of 
Holywoll-street — it  does  not  belong  to  mo — and 
leave  me  alone  to  be  of  use  to  those  for  whom  I was 
built,  and  a joy  for  ever  to  people  of  cultivated 
taste  wbo_  can  appreciate  my  beauties.  Admit  my 
protest,  if  you  can  do  nothing  else  for  me,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  I shall  ever  be,  yours,  gratefully, 

The  Church  of  St.  Mart-le-Strand. 


THE  QUEEN'S  PARK  ESTATE,  BRIGHTON. 


reference  is  made  to  the  sale  of  the  "Queen’s  Park 
estate,  Brighton.  It  is  therein  stated  that  Mr. 
Duddell’s  villa  was  built  by  King  William  IV.  for 
Queen  Adelaide.  The  same  statement  has  also 
appeared  in  the  auctioneer's  advertisements,  but  is 
■quite  without  foundation. 

I should  not  think  the  matter  of  sufficient  im- 
■portance  to  trouble  you  about  were  it  not  that  the 
house  is  really  of  some  interest  in  connexion  with 
•the  early  life  of  Sir  Charles  Barry. 

In  1823,  Sir  Charles,  then  Mr.,  Barry,  gained  in 
•compeiition  St.  Peter’s,  new  the  parish  church,  at 
Brighton.  In  the  following  year  he  became 
acq\i«inted  with  Mr.  Thos.  Attree,  head  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  Attree  h Clarke,  solicitors,  in 
Brighton.  Mr.  Attree,  much  impressed  by  the 
talent  of  Mr.  Barry,  engaged  him  to  build  his  vdia. 

" The  work  deserves  notice  as  his  earliest  essay  in 
the  style  in  which  ho  first  gained  his  fame,  and 
which  to  the  last  (in  spite  of  the  Gothicists)  he 
.maintained  to  be  in  some  respects  peculiarly  fit  for 
■mansions  of  the  present  day.  Small  as  it  was,  it 
was  designed  with  as  much  care  and  finish  as  any  of 
his  larger  works.  In  it,  for  the  first  time,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  ideas  of  ‘ archi- 
tectural gardening,’  as  the  bouse  was  set  in  a 
terrace  garden,  with  small  fountains  and  pretty 
loggie,  after  the  Italian  manner.  It  led  indirectly 
to  a larger  work,  ‘Trentham,’  for  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.”* 

The  south  front  of  the  bouse  is  not  unlike  the 
south  front  of  the  Travellers’  Club. 

On  Mr.  Attree’s  death  the  property  was  sold,  and 
an  ignorant  and  unappreciative  purchaser  covered 
the  terrace  walls  of  the  gardens  with  banks  of  earth, 
and  spoilt  their  charm.  Mr.  Attree  lived  and  died 
in  the  house.  King  William  IV.  and  Queen  Ade- 
laide never  had  anything  to  do  with  it ; and  as  Mr. 
Attree  was  ray  father's  partner,  and  I recollect  the 
house  and  gardens  from  my  earliest  childhood,  I 
have  good  authority  for  my  statement. 

So.\iERS  Clarke,  Jun. 

Westminsfer,  Aug.  18,  1888. 
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ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— VIII. 


ST.  GEORGE'S,  BLOOMSBURY. 


Sir,— Before  the  restoration  (?)  of  this  church  the 
interesting  gallery  which  Mr.  Graham  has  drawn 
ran  round  the  church,  while  the  present  pulpit  was 
decapitated  from  the  original. 

Some  years  ago  there  were  four  lions  and  unicorns 
at  the  base  of  the  tower,  between  the  pediments  ; 
one  coming  to  the  ground,  the  remaining  three  were 
at  once  removed,— a parallel  to  the  St.  Mary-le- 
tStrand  vases  case. 

One  looks  in  vain  for  illustrations  of  the  delightful 
panelling  m the  baptistery,  or  of  the  ingenious  lamp 
standards  on  the  portico  bases. 

Bloom.-<hurv-»quare.  WlLLLlM  A.  PiTE. 

Aug.  18,  1888. 


CAST-IRON  CAPS  TO  CHIMNEYS. 

Sir,— With  your  permission  I should  like  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  readers  of  the  Builder  whether  a 
cast-iron  or  masonry  cap  is  better  to  finish  off  the 
top  of  a factory  chimney-shaft?  In  travelling  lately 
thrcugh  Birmingham  and  district,  I noticed  that 
most  chimney  caps  are  built  either  in  stono  or  brick, 
and  have  also  noted  well  the  examples  of  iron  caps 
illustrated  in  Bancroft's  treatise  on  tall  chimney 
conatraction,  but  cannot  see  any  valid  reason  for 
fini^ing  off  a chimney  stalk  with  a cap  of  metal.— 

*,*  Nor  can  we. — Ed. 


THE  BASSET  MOTTO. 

Sir,— In  your  paper  of  August  18,  page  124,  you 
cite  the  two  renderings  of  the  Basset  motto  as 
inscribed  over  the  entrance-gates  of  Old  Beauprfi, 
near  to  St.  Hilary’s  ; and  add  that  this  motto  is 
now  borne  by  the  Welsh  (41st)  Regiment.  The 
"Gwell  augau  neu  chwilydd”  of  the  Army  List 
figures  on  the  regimental  caps  and  appointments  as 
"Gwell augau  neu  cbywilydd "—signifying  “Better 
•death  or  dishonour.”  The  War  Office  has  just  under- 
taken to  correct  its  silly  blunder  of  using  "neu” 
for  " na.’'  Griffith. 

August  21,  1888. 


• The  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  C.  Barry,  p,  75, 


Artificial  Stones  partly  formed  of  Organic 
Matter. 

■ RTIFICIAL  stones  in  which  organic 
matter  constitutes  the  binding  or 
other  prominent  ingredient  are  of 
importance  and  interest  in  some  instances. 
Sugar,  for  example,  added  to  stone  mixtures 
containing  lime,  seems  to  harden  the  prodoct 
in  a remarkable  way.  For  years  past,  we 
are  told,  it  has  been  the  custom  in  India 
to  add  a certain  amount  of  raw  sngar  to 
mortar,  which,  thus  treated,  becomes  excessively 
hard.  Some  authorities  consider  it  probable 
that  the  Cbunam  polished  walls  of  Madras  were 
built  with  a cement  to  which  a small  proportion 
of  sugar  was  added.  Herzfeid  has  recently 
reported  that  he  used  a cement  consisting  of 
one  part  of  lime  to  three  of  sand  to  which  about 
2 per  cent,  of  sugar  had  been  added  to  plaster 
a wall  in  the  new  buildings  of  the  Berlin 
Natural  History  Museum.  On  the  day  following 
its  application  the  plaster  had  hardened  com- 
pletely. He  also  found  the  same  mixture  useful 
for  joining  bricks,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  jndged 
from  a few  months’  trial,  it  promises  to  be  very 
durable.  The  mortar  must  be  freshly  made, 
and  without  too  great  a proportion  of  water, 
and  good  molasses  will  yield  as  satisfactory  a 
result  as  solid  sugar. 

Bennett  & Peet,  in  their  improved  composition 
for  decorative  mural  and  other  work,  patented 
in  1885,  also  utilise  the  hardening  property  of 
a small  proportion  of  sugar.  The  composition 
is  formed  of  common  whitening  forty  parts, 
plaster  of  Paris  six  parts,  glue  three  parts,  and 
molasses  three  parts,  worked  together  with 
sufficient  water,  and,  if  necessary,  suitable 
colouring  matters. 

The  action  of  the  sugar  is  based  npon  its 
property  of  dissolving  lime,  the  saccharine  com- 
pound forming  a kind  of  cement  and  binding 
together  the  particles  of  the  stone  composition. 
Several  patent  stones  contain  glue,  gelatine, 
and  similar  materials  as  the  cementing  in- 
gredient, bat  for  the  most  part  they  are  only 
saitable  for  certain  classes  of  indoor  work. 

Marshall’s  patent  " latonaco,’’  brought  out 
in  1843,  was,  however,  recommended  as  an 
ornamental  stone  that  was  both  fire  and  water 
resisting;  it  was  formed  of  a mixture  of  plaster 
of  Paris  and  water,  incorporated  thoroughly 
with  a compound  called  by  the  patentee  "the 
bind,”  which  consisted  of  gluten,  gelatine,  oil, 
and  indiarubber  melted  together  ; for  a rougher 
stone,  sand  and  white  or  red  lead  were  added 
to  the  plaster,  before  mixing  with  the  " bind.” 

In  1859  provisional  protection  was  granted 
for  a mixture  of  starch  or  talc  with  gelatine, 
glue,  &c.,  intended  as  an  imitation  marble.  The 
same  year,  ornamental  stono  mouldings  were 
introduced  by  a German  patentee,  who  formed 
them  by  melting  together  gutta-percha  with 
snch  metallic  oxides  as  those  of  zinc,  calcium, 
&c.,  and,  if  necessary,  suitable  colours. 

W.  Kirrage  in  1860  patented  plastic  composi- 
tions to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  artificial 
stone,  which  were  made  up  of  gluten,  gelatine, 
albumen,  fat,  &c.,  with  caoutchouc,  plaster  of 
Paris,  or  other  cement,  fine  sand,  pounded 
glass  or  marble,  metal  filings,  red  or  white  lead, 

, and  any  colours  desired.  The  following  are  the 
directions  given  : — Four  parts  of  gluten  and  two 
parts  of  gelatine  or  albumen  are  boiled  to  the 
thickness  of  ordinary  glue  ; then  one-sixteenth 
part  of  fat  and  one-fortieth  part  of  caoutchouc 
are  added.  These  materials,  having  been  inti- 
mately mixed,  are  added,  while  boiling  hot,  to 
plaster  of  Paris  or  other  cement,  sand,  ponnded 
marble,  itc.,  &c.,  together  with  desired  colours, 
After  rolling  and  moulding  the  substance  will 
set  very  hard,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  be 
capable  of  taking  a good  polish. 

Blood,  such  as  that  of  bullocks  and  other 
animals,  has  for  many  years  been  known  to  be 
a useful  hardening  addition  to  cements,  and  its 
use  in  the  fabrication  of  factitious  stone  was 
patented  in  1854.  The  composition  was  formed 
of  sand,  lime,  oil,  and  litharge,  well  mixed  and 
then  added  to  a sufficient  quantity  of  blood ; 
the  substance  seta  hard,  and  forms  a durable 
stone. 

Resins,  gums,  and  allied  substances  have  also 
been  largely  used,  and  the  following  are  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  compositions  in  which 
they  are  employed  : — 

Barlow’s  patent,  obtained  in  1807,  for  the 


preparation  of  compositions  which  he  terrc 

Ebenbosamio  ” and  “ Ebengavinbosamii 
intended  for  use  as  decorative  monldiit 
imitative  variegated  marbles,  &c.,  is  a v 
vague  one,  the  compounds  being  merely  1 
scribed  as  mixtures  of  aromatic  herbs,  guu 
resins,  and  spirits  of  wine. 

0.  Westendarp,  jun.,  patented  in  1857  c( 
positions  for  ivory-like  decorative  stones,  wh 
were  combinations  of  powdered  ivory,  be 
glass,  cotton,  wool,  and  similar  small  partict 
with  gnm  dammar,  gum  copal,  resin,  shell 
wax,  &c. ; the  substances  might  be  unitedi 
pressure  and  heat  or  by  the  addition  ol  i 
solvent  of  the  gums. 

Frear’s  artificial  stone  was  at  one  time  larg: 
used  in  Chicago  and  other  cities  in  the  Unv 
States  (English  pat.  2,759,  1869).  An  aqnei 
saline  solntion  of  shellac  is  used  for  bindi 
together  the  particles  of  the  stone,  whiclL 
generally  formed  of  a mixture  of  Portld 
cement  and  sand. 

Orsi’s  “ ornamental  or  metallic  lava  ” wa?' 
compound  of  ground  flint,  two  parts ; man 
broken  in  small  pieces,  three  parts  ; resin,  q 
part;  wax,  one-tenth  part;  and  suitlii 
mineral  colouring  matters.  This  composite 
can  be  used  for  the  formation  of  tesselated  pi i 
ments  if  the  slabs  are  laid  on  a fonndatioiii 
concrete.  "Artificial  lava”  and  " Brfi' 
lava”  were  mixtures  of  broken  stone  or  gre: 
with  powdered  chalk,  wax,  and  tar  in  varii 
proportions,  introduced  by  the  same  patetc 
in  1848. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 
11,287,  Ventilating,  &:c.  De  FonbLaa. 


Pennefather. 

According  to  the  inventor,  simplicity  is  aimeo 
by  this  invention.  The  air  is  drawn  and  remc 
from  the  room  through  apertures  in  a tubel 
system  of  tubes,  disposed  around  the  walls  atr 
upper  part  of  the  room.  These  tubes,  if  desb 
may  serve  for  ordinary  " picture  - rods." 
apf-rturea  in  the  tubes  are  provided  with  cliffoil 
nozzlea  The  pressure  for  moving  the  air  is  obtalt 
by  placing  the  exit  end  of  the  tube  in  the  chiai 
of  the  fire-grate,  or  by  leading  the  exit  end  outi 
the  room  and  then  leading  it  upward  outsideJ 
house.  For  ventilating  railway  - carriages,  , 
funnels  may  be  placed  outside  to  obtain  the  reqii 
passage  of  air  through  the  tubes. 

12,279,  Fire  Grates.  E.  B.  Williams  aa 
Clifford-Morgan. 

The  objects  of  this  invention  are  (1)  the  i 
sumption  of  smoke,  (2)  ventilation  in  summer  w 
out  soot  or  dirt,  (3)  preventing  the  usual  effeot 
down-draught,  (4)  intense  heat  by  the  peculiar 
struction  of  the  back,  and  other  consequent  reS' 
The  back  of  the  grate  is  made  of  fire-brick  in 
form  of  a chair,  the  face  of  which  is  concave  ic 
lower  portion  and  convex  in  the  upper  portion; 
upper  projecting  over  the  lower  portion.  A nui 
of  holes  are  made  through  the  back  so  as  to  for 
communication  with  the  flue,  which  is  arrange! 
pass  at  the  back  of  the  fire-brick  as  well  as  hal 
the  usual  opening  above  the  fire.  A radiator  is 
fixed  at  a suitable  slope.  Tbe  bottom  of  the  g 
is  mado  of  solid  fire-brick,  that  is,  without  spert 
for  the  admission  of  air  to  the  underside  of  the  i 
and  air  is  admitted  by  a "hit-and-miss  " slide.  W 
the  top  door  is  closed  and  the  smoke  or  other  g 
are  passing  through  the  holes  in  the  fire-brick  h 
the  current  of  air  passing  from  the  room  (or  a 
source)  up  the  back  flue  meets  the  gases  or 
carbon  and  promotes  complete  combustion. 

12,603,  Fastenings  for  Doors  of  Theatres. 
W.  Baird. 

The  doors  which  are  the  subject  of  this  pa 
are  hinged  to  open  outwards,  and  are  securei 
means  of  bolts  entering  sockets  in  the  door-fi 
at  the  top  and  in  tbe  floor  at  the  bottom,  the 
of  such  bolts  being  coupled  by  a link  or  leva 
that  they  are  shot  out  and  in  simultaneously,  ai 
either  bolt  is  attached  a helical  or  other  sj 
arranged  to  withdraw  the  bolts  on  their  beinj 
leased  from  a locking  catch  by  which,  when 
out,  the  bolts  are  held.  A bell  crank  is  acte 
by  a board  hinged  to  the  inside  of  the  door, 
adapted  when  pushed  towards  the  door  by 
pressure  of  the  crowd  to  effect  tbe  disengaso 
of  the  catch,  and  the  consequent  ^withdraw 
the  bolts,  so  that  the  door  may  swing  open. 

12,618,  Combined  Door  Spring  and  Cl 
P.  A.  Ayton. 

According  to  this  invention,  one  end  of  the 
in  a pneumatic  door  check  is  made  to  verti 
turn  on  a hinged  joint,  the  outer  end  of  th« 
being  connected  with  a joint  transversely  V 
spindle  or  axis  of  the  closer.  A pneumatic  c 
controls  the  slamming  of  the  door. 

12,729,  Forming  Threads  upon  Wood  Sci 
C.  D.  Rogers. 

The  thread  of  the  screw  is,  according  to 
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• ention,  raised  from  the  body  of  the  blank  by 
1 npressioD  and  by  rolling  between  dies  provided 
,b  V-shapod  grooves  presenting  between  them  a 
ccles  of  bars  or  projections,  narrow  at  the  end 
; ere  they  commence  to  form  the  thread,  and 
liidually  inoreasing  in  width  to  act  laterally  upon 
I'D  metal  between  them  and  force  it  into  the 
. ;>oves. 

‘,7,9.57,  Preventing  Down-draughts  in  Flues. 
I'lB.  Tonge. 

; 3y  this  invention  a frame  or  drawer  of  fireproof 
ii.terial  is  inserted  from  the  outside  of  the  flue  at 
r y point  above  the  roof  line  or  otherwise  accessible 
I :m  the  outside.  The  lower  edge  of  the  back  of 
!i)  frame  or  drawer  carries  chisel-pointed  lugs  or 
I .ds  inserted  in  the  brickwork  joints  at  the  back  of 
( I flue.  The  face  of  the  frame  stands  flush  with 
Ja  outside  of  the  flue,  thus  affording  complete 
J'oport  to  the  frame,  its  back  resting  on  the  lug 
.ints,  and  its  front  resting  in  the  hole  made  for 
c^rtiou  of  the  drawer  or  frame.  The  face  of  the 
.me  is  filled  in  by  an  air-brick  to  allow  for  the 
>«sage  of  any  down-draught.  The  inventor  claims 
i]3  advantage  of  a sliding  frame  filling  the  whole 
race  of  flue  with  dual  system  of  flaps,  rendering 
) wnpour  of  smoke  beyond  the  frame  virtually  im- 
t ssible. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

.^ug.  10.-11,519,  J.  Taylor,  Stench  Trap  for 
•'wers. — 11,532,  P.  Mooney,  Syphon  Apparatus  for 

• ater-closets.  — 11,536,  W.  Verity,  Operating 
i,indow-8ashes. — 11,538,  T.  Lane,  Wooden  Roof 
..Aug.  11. — 11,587,  A.  Hardy,  Alarm  Bells  for 

lors. — 11,589,  R.  Hall,  Attaching  Cords  to  Sash 
ftindow-Frames. — 11,603,  C.  Darrah,  Ventilators, 
r 11,610,  H.  Johnson,  Bricks  for  Pavements  and 
.ioors. 

. Aug.  13. — 11,671,  A.  Kaptoyn,  Ventilation  of 
I lanels  and  Shafts. 

.\Aug.  14. — 11,711,  T.  and  M.  Howe,  Tubular 

• ws. — 11,715,  F.  Wheeler  and  W.  Johnson,  Re- 
jpving  and  Replacing  Window  Frames,  Ac. — 
1*1,737,  G.  Binswanger,  Electric  Bell  Pushes. 

\Aug.  15. — 11,759,  T.  Bates,  Flap  Ventilators. — 
ii’,762,  E.  Emanuel,  Manhole  Cover. — 11,788,  T. 
^3als,  Door  Checks. 

X Aug.  16. — 11,795,  J.  Adams,  Check  Action  Swing 
fjor  Hinges  and  Fittings. — 11,796,  D.  O'Halloran, 
[ill  Pulls.— 11,798,  W.  Woodall,  Fittings  for 
hectrio  Bells. —11,805,  G.  Salter  and  F.  Baker, 
; .sh  Fasteners.— 11,811,  F.  and  M.  Baker,  Door 
pecks. -'ll, 814,  B.  Snell,  Spring  Catch  for  Sash 
fid  Door  Fasteners.— 11,828,  F.  MacGauran,  Gate 
pttings. 

M PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
17,915,  A.  Hauenschild  and  A.  Bauermeister,  Port- 
)nd  Cement. — 9,360,  J.  and  W.  Cormack,  Venti- 
rftors. — 9,460,  C.  Kinsiow,  Adjustable  Mulet  Gauge 
E r Carpenters  and  Joiners. — 9,905,  T.  Barter  and 
I Wtiite,  Opening  and  Closing  Fun  and  Skylights, 
»7iudow-Sashe8,  &c. — 9,968,  W.  Lindsay,  Bridges 
Did  other  Structures. — 9,986,  F.  Stokes,  Manu- 
l.cture  of  Cement. — 10,149,  S.  Tuddenhara,  Metal 
F;rip8  for  Sash-Bars,  Ac.— 10,174,  G.  andC.  R Jlason, 
ath  and  Lavatory  Basin  Fittings. — 10,288,  Z.  and 
^ Pack,  Brick-Moulding  Machines. — 10,456,  J. 
fceevenson  and  S.  Eddington,  Mould  for  Making 
?id  Pressing  Bricks.—  10,477,  W.  Brothers,  Hit- 
Fid-Miss  Ventilators.  — 10,755,  T.  Normanton, 
‘ilet  and  Outlet  Ventilators. — 10,770,  H.  Hind, 
j-oor- Fastener. — 10,913,  G.  Davis,  Drain-Traps.— 
H,200,  W.  Yearsley  andG.  Dean,  Paint  and  Varnish 
crushes. 

I COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  /or  Ttco  Months, 

8 12,341,  E.  Kirby,  Window-Fastenings. — 13,161, 
A Huutley,  Devices  for  Cleansicg  Drains. — 13,902, 
l».  PuDshon,  Paving,  Flooring,  and  Roofing  Mate- 
-al. — 14,056,  J.  Beanland,  Hinge  for  Doors,  Gates, 
i*o. — 14,287,  P.  Keogan,  Fastening  Window  Case- 
i.ients,  Ac. — 15,596,  J.  MacKuight,  Artificial  Pave- 
vient. — 16,234,  J.  Sheldon,  Wall  Ties  or  Bond  Iron. 
,'-735,  R.  Melhuiah,  Combination  Tool,  Cabinet  aud 
ijench.— 5,969,  H.  Barfoot,  Chimney-Pots. — 8,092, 
%•  Tunks,  Bakers’  Ovens. — 9,634,  W.  Gregg,  Brick- 
leaking  Macbinery.~-10,258,  il.  Maul,  Saioty  Door- 
iihain. —10,312,  G.  Snelus  and  others,  Manufacture 
J Cements. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Avgust  10. 

By  Wblls  & Read. 

Hyde  Park— 19  and  23,  Cambridge-terraoe,  42 years, 

ground-rent  £28 £2,890 

5 and  37,  Cambridge-terrace,  42  years,  ground- 

rent  £24  2,765 

Eaton-aquare  — 71,  Elizabeth.street,  36  years, 

ground-rent  £7  1,200 

Kingslaud— 11,  Mortimer-road,  45  years,  ground- 

rent  £0 270 

August  14. 

By  A.  Richabdb. 

Ponder's  End,  Garfield-road — Two  plots  of  freeliold 

land  60 

By  Debknhau,  Tkwson,  & Co. 
Fitzroy-square— 23,  Soutliampton-street,  36  years, 

ground-rent  £6.  108.  6d 790 

Euston-road,  George-street  — Improved  gronnd- 

rentti  of  £98.  18s.,  term  31  years 1,400 

Briiton— 35  to  41  «)dd,  Vaaaall-road,  13  years, 

ground-rent  £32  220 

61  to  73  odd,  Vassall-road  ; 1 and  3,  Farrar-street ; 
and  46  to  64,  Baker -street,  13  years,  ground- 

rent  £66  240 

August  15. 

By  White,  Bkeby,  & Tatloe. 

Cheater -square— No.  24,  term  34  years,  ground-rent 

£29  2,670 

By  Inman,  Shabp,  Habbington,  & Roberts, 
Battersea- Ground-rencs  of  £5,  reversion  in  75  years  120 
By  Cole,  Blackwell,  & Colb. 

Hoxton — 62,  Britunuia-street,  freehold 320 

By  F.  JoLLT  & Co. 

Wanstead,  Hermon  Hill — Douglas  House,  freehold.  1,500 
Mile-end— 234,  Burdett-road,  80  years,  ground- 

rent  £6  450 

Bow — 83,  Malmesbury-road,  59  years,  ground-rent 


returning  to  Glasgow,  inspection  of  the  Scottish  autiquitiee 
is  the  model  of  the  Bishop's  Castle,  Glasgow  Exhmition: 
grounds,  and  visit  to  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  the 
University.  Evening  meeting  for  the  reading  of  papers. 

Satuedat,  Septbkbeb  1. 

Sritieh  Arch<sological  Association  (Glasgow  Congrese 
continued). — Visit  to  Doune  Castle,  the  Roman  Camp  at 
Ardocb,  and  Dunblane  Cathedral.  (No  evening  meeting.) 


liltsrfllanca. 


Ziifts  and  Cranes. — Mr.  J.  Stanaah.  of 
fouthwark-bridge-road,  has  recently  introduced 
new  form  of  differential  hydraulic  crane 
pjDF  warehouses  From  the  description  of  it 
[published  in  last  week’s  Eixgineering,  it  appears 
p be  able  to  effect  a considerable  economy  in 
i(he  consumption  of  water.  The  use  of  hydraulic 
; its  and  cranes  in  connexion  with  the  mains 
• f the  Hydraulic  Power  Company  is  rapidly 
xtending  in  London,  and  we  understand  that 
Ir.  Stannah  has  now  in  hand,  among  other 
^ork,  a lift  and  crane  for  Messrs.  Charles  A 
'Reynolds’s  new  building  in  Fore-street-avenue ; 
several  cranes  for  Messrs.  Gilson  A Son's  ice- 
■ttores  at  Millbank,  and  several  for  the  Phccnix 
Wharf,  Southwark  ; also  a low-pressure  lift  for 
the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company, 
t their  new  offices  in  the  Southwark-bridge- 

jOad, 


£4  .. 


70,  Malmesbury-road,  83  years,  ground-rent 

£4.  48 295 

Deptford — 15,  Welliimton-street,  freehold  475 

6,  Doptford-green,  freehold  95 

August  16. 

By  D.  J.  Chattkli. 

Edgware  road — 70  and  72,  CarliHle-atreef,  33  years, 

ground-rent  £10 470 

By  Fleubet  & Sons. 

Wood-green— 1,  St.  George’s  Villas,  freehold 470 

Broadstairs- Brewery  Cottage,  freehold  310 

By  F.  J.  Bisley. 

Kotherhithe— 2,  4,  and  6,  Silwood-street,  65  years, 

ground-rent  £9.  12a 

66  and  67,  Abbeyfleld-road,  66  years,  ground-rent 

£18  

Bermondsey — It!  aud  18,  Anchor-street,  42  years, 

ground-rent  £5 

Barking,  King’s-road- Nos.  32,  34,  and  36,  freehold  345 

A plot  of  freehold  land  

By  Nbwdok  a Habdinq. 

Poplar — 10,  Woolmore-street,  freehold 

Briiton — 238,  Milkwood-road,  78  years,  ground-rent 


£5  .. 
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35,  Lorn-road,  38  years,  ground-rent  £12 

Finsbury  Park — 87,  Digby-road,  87  years,  ground- 

rent  £7.  78 

Whitechapel— 1,  Osbom-street,  freehold  

Peckbam — 197  and  201,  Asylum-road,  freehold  

City-road — 4,  Remington-street,  36  years,  ground- 

rent  £4. 

Holloway — 15  and  17,  Mount  Pleasant-road,  79 

years,  ground-rent  £8  lOs 

August  17. 

By  Hobne,  Son,  & Evbrsfikld. 
Westminster — 16  and  18,  Romney-street,  freehold...  660 
By  Walkbe  & Rcntz. 

Old  Ford— Nos.  33  and  52,  Armagb-road,  freehold...  u.i.) 

Nos.  54  and  56,  Armagb-road,  freehold 675 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  August  25. 

Architectural  Association.— \\s\t  to  St.  Dunsfan’s  College, 
Catford  Bridge.  Members  to  meet  under  the  clock  at 
Cannon-street  Station  at  2 p.m. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitarp  Inspectors  of  Great 
Srituin. — Public  Confereni‘e  on  “ Sanitation  " at  Brighton, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.  Royal 
Pavilion,  11  a.m. 

Monday,  August  27. 

Srifish  Arekaological  Association. — Opening  meeting  of 
Forty-fifth  Annual  Congress,  to  be  held  m Glasgow.*  Visit 
to  Luugside,  and  subsequent  inspection  of  Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral, under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  John  Honeyman. 

Tuesday,  August  28. 

British  Arch(eologica!  Association  (Glasgow  Congress  con- 
tinued).— Visit  to  Bothwell  Castle  and  Church,  Craignethan 
Castle,  and  Lanark.  Inaugural  Address  in  the  evening  at 
Glasgow  by  the  President,  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 

Wednesday,  August  29. 

British  Archceological  Association  (Glasgow  Congress 
continued).  — Visit  to  Torwood  Castle,  Tapock  Broch, 
Bannockburn,  Stirling  Castle,  and  (time  permitting) 
Cambuskenneth  Abbey.  Meeting  at  Glasgow  in  the 
evening  for  the  reading  of  papers. 

Thursday,  August  30. 

British  Areh(Bological  Association  (Glasgow  Congress 
continued).— Steamboat  trip  down  the  Clyde  to  Rothesay, 
where  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  will  be  described  by  the  Rev. 
J.  K.  Hewison,  F.8.A.  Scot.,  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftua  Brock, 
F.8.A.,  and  others.  Subseqnently,  the  Standing  Stones 
of  Lubas,  the  Vitrified  Fort  of  Dunagoil,  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Blaine,  and  Mount  Stuart  House,  will  be  visited.  (No 
evening  meeting.) 

Friday,  August  31. 

British  Archeological  Association  (Glasgow  Congress 
continued). — Visit  to  Paisley  Abbey;  and,  subsequently 


* The  detailed  programme  of  the  Congress  was  printed  i 
last  week's  Builder,  pp.  125-26, 


Co-operative  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal. 
Palace. — The  so-called  “ National  Festival  of 
Labour  ” that  has  been  held  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  during  the  past  week  has  been  interesting 
enough  in  its  way  as  an  incident  in  the  at- 
tempted solution  of  the  vitally  important  na- 
tional and  social  problem,  “the  reconcilement 
of  labour  and  capital,”  and  it  has  served  to 
disabuse  some  people  of  the  idea  that  “ Army  and 
Navy,”  “ Civil  Service,”  or  other  “ stores  ” for  the 
mere  distribution  of  commodities  are  representa- 
tive of  the  main  design  of  co-operation.  But 
groceries,  hosiery,  leather  goods,  woollen  and' 
cotton  fabrics,  garden-seeds,  patchwork-quilts, 
and  Berlin  wool-work  do  not  constitute  in  them- 
selves the  materials  of  a very  imposing  display. 
The  Exhibition  afforded  indications  of  a few 
attempts  to  adopt  the  co-operative  system  in 
the  building  trade,  particularly  in  Paris,  but 
how  far  these  have  been  successful  the  exhibits 
in  this  line  were  too  meagre  to  enable  one  to- 
judge.  The  School  and  Guild  of  Handicraft 
from  Toynbee  Hall  had  a stand,  and  exhibited 
some  repousse  work.  The  Home  Industries-- 
section,  as  an  industrial  exhibition,  constituted 
a very  miscellaneous  display. 

Canals  and  Waterways  in  Germany. — 
We  learn  from  recently-published  reports  of  the 
United  States  consuls  in  Germany  that  the 
attention  of  the  people  is  being  strongly  directed 
to  the  subject  of  improving  the  communications 
by  water.  “Nothing  but  canals  is  the  order  of 
the  day  in  the  German  commercial  world,  the 
great  cheapne.ss  of  water  transportation  in- 
ducing people  to  consider  projects  for  canals- 
even  in  cases  and  places  where  such  schemes 
seem  hardly  feasible.  A canal  between  Leipzic 
and  Walhvitzhafer  is  regarded  as  a thing  of  the 
near  future.  There  is  the  scheme  for  the  Baltic 
and  North  Sea  canals.  The  Elbe  aud  Trave  are 
also  to  be  united  by  means  of  this  popular 
method  of  utilising  deep  streams.  There  has 
been  much  talk  for  a long  time  about  uniting 
Strasburg  and  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  with  the  Rhine  at  Ludwigshafen,. 
opposite  Mannheim,  where  that  river  first 
becomes  navigable  to  vessels  of  deep  draught.. 
Another  project  is  the  construction  of  a canal 
to  connect  the  river  Main  with  the  Danube,  and 
thus  afford  a waterway  from  the  North  to  the 
Black  Sea.  Frankfort  being  in  communication 
with  the  Rhine  by  means  of  a canal,  which 
enables  large  vessels  to  ascend  the  Main  as  far 
as  that  city,  it  is  intended  to  continue  the 
canalisation  and  improve  the  waterways  from 
the  Main  to  the  Danube,  by  which  means  an 
uninterrupted  waterway  would  be  obtained 
between  the  North  and  Black  Seas.  This  would 
be  a great  advantage  both  to  German  commerc& 
with  Austria  and  to  the  domestic  trade  of  the 
empire ; but  no  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  scheme  has  yet  been  made,  and  the  expense 
of  the  enterprise  may  forbid  its  execution.” 

A Dastardly  Outrage  has  just  been  com- 
mitted in  the  churcbyanl  of  Ingoldmells,  Lin- 
colnshire. Some  miscreants  have  disfigured,  it 
is  feared  permanently,  a new  marble  monument, 
erected  over  the  grave  of  a lady,  by  completely' 
coating  it  with  tar  or  gas-tar.  The  Rector,  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Edwards,  writes  to  ask  whether  any 
of  our  readers  can  suggest  anything  that  will 
remove  the  tar  from  the  marble  without  injuring 
the  latter. 

Fixing  Wood  Flooring  to  Concrete  — 

Herr  Ludolff  has  patented  a method  for  secur- 
ing wood  flooring  to  concrete,  particulars  of 
which  he  gave  in  a communication  read  before 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Architects 
and  Engineers  of  Hanover.  Herr  Ludolff  pro- 
ceeds in  the  following  manner.  Two  or  three 
days  after  the  concrete  floor  has  been  laid  down, 
consequently  while  it  is  still  damp,  thick  sheets 
of  jute  (which  may  also  be  replaced  by  any 
other  textile  material,  such  as  felt)  are  nailed 
to  the  floor  with  wrought  iron  nails  2 in.  long, 
the  nails  being  driven  in  at  a di&tance,  each 
way,  of  4 in.  After  the  floor  has  completely 
dried,  the  parquetting  or  herring-bone  parquetry, 
is  fastened  down  by  means  of  the  well-known 
I paste  of  cheese  and  lime. 
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Sale  and  Rebuilding  of  an  Old  City 
Tavern. — The  site  of  the  “ Daniel  Lambert  ” 
Tavern  on  Ludgate-hill'  is  about  to  be  sold, 
together  with  some  adjoining  buildings,  pre- 
liminary to  their  being  taken  down  and  re- 
built. Messrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co.  an- 
nounce the  sale  for  the  first  week  in  next 
month.  The  “Daniel  Lambert”  is  associated 
with  many  interesting  reminiscences.  The 
entire  area  to  be  cleared  is  2,55(5  ft.,  and  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  the  tavern,  Nos.  10 
and  12,  Ludgate  - hill,  and  3,  Ave  Maria- 
lane.  On  a portion  of  the  site  to  be 
cleared  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  modern 
tavern,  with  restaurant,  the  upper  part  to  be  let 
fis  offices  and  chambers.  On  the  other  portion 
of  the  site  the  erection  of  a building  suitable 
for  a bank  or  insurance  office  is  contemplated. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  the  ground- 
landlords  of  the  property,  and  they  have  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  for  a lease  for  a term 
of  eighty  years,  at  a ground-rent  of  650f,  per 
annum,  the  lease  to  be  granted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  property  being  rebuilt  and 
ready  for  occupation  by  June  of  next  year. 

Construction  of  a new  Railway  Station 
at  Baker-street. — The  Metropolitan  Kailway 
Company  have  decided  upon  the  re-building  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  “ St.  John’s  Wood 
Baker-street  Station,”  and  also  to  further 
improve  and  widen  the  old  station  at  Baker- 
street,  making  it  one  of  the  most  commodious 
stations  on  the  Metropolitan  line.  The  Vestry 
have  consented  to  the  road  being  stopped  for  a 
month  in  order  that  the  contractor  may  be 
enabled  to  place  the  iron  girders  carrv’ing  the 
roof  in  position.  The  spime  of  ground  on  which 
the  new  station  is  to  be  erected  embraces  a 
large  area,  commencing  near  Madame  Tussaud's 
Exhibition,  and  extending  a few  yards  past  the 
present  station.  The  old  station  is  to  be 
widened  on  both  platforms,  and  the  passengers 
from  the  Rickmansworth  branch,  instead  of 
having,  a.s  they  now  do,  to  traverse  the  whole 
of  the  building,  will  walk  through  a short 
passage  into  their  train.  An  additional  bridge 
will  also  be  thrown  over  the  station  to  connect 
the  St.  John’s  Wood  line  with  the  West-end 
side  of  the  station,  and  passengers  to  the  City 
trains  will  be  given  greater  facilities  for  reach- 
ing their  destination  by  the  widening  of  the  up- 
platform.  These  e.xtonsions  have  become 
neccs-sary  since  the  completion  and  opening  of 
the  Pinner  and  Rickmansworth  line,  it  having 
been  found  that  the  accommodation  at  the 
existing  station  is  totally  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  increased  number  of 
passengers. 

Value  of  Building  Land  at  Herne  Bay. 
On  Monday  last,  Messrs.  Fox  Sc  Bousfield 
offered  for  sale,  at  the  Dolphin  Hotel,  Herne 
Bay,  twenty-one  plots  of  freehold  building  land, 
having  front^es  to  the  'Marine-parade,  facing 
the  sea  and  opposite  to  the  pier,  and  also  facing 
High-street,  the  principal  thoroughfare  in  this 
rising  watering-place.  The  sale  also  included 
nine  freehold  villa  residences  facing  High-street, 
known  as  the  Marina.  There  was  a numerous 
attendance,  Mr.  Bousfield  conducted  the  sale, 
.and,  before  inviting  offers,  pointed  out  the 
rapidly-increasing  value  of  building-land  in 
Herne  Bay.  The  plots  submitted  possessed 
frontages  of  20  ft.  each,  and  depths  of  152  ft. 
There  was  a very  active  demand  for  the  sites 
on  the  Marine-parade,  the  whole  of  which  were 
sold  at  prices  averaging  ISOZ.  each,  being  at  the 
rate  of  about  9Z.  per  foot  frontage.  Several 
of  the  freehold  residences  facing  High-street 
were  also  disposed  of  for  540Z.  each,  being  let 
at  rentals  of  35Z.  per  annum  each.  The  total 
proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  to  about  3,OOOZ. 

American  Mineral  Production,  1887. — 
We  learn  from  the  Mineral  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  for  1887.  just  published,  that  the 
value  of  building  stone  quarried  last  year  was 

25.000. 000  dols.,  which  show.s  a marked  increase 
over  1886,  when  it  was  only  19,o00,000  dols. 
The  value  of  bricks  and  tiles  made  was 

40.000. 000  dols.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  about  13  per  cent,  in  the  production  of 
bricks,  and  a decrease  in  the  output  of  tiles, 
due  to  the  drought  in  1887  in  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
Prices  were  slightly  lower.  The  production  of 
lime  is  estimated  at  40,750,000  barrels,  with  an 
average  value  of  50  cents  a barrel.  In  1880,  it 
was  42,500,000  barrels.  The  production  of 
cement  from  natural  rock  was  6.092,744  baiTels, 
which,  valued  at  774  cents  a barrel,  makes 
5.180,877  dols.  as  the  value  of  the  year's  pro- 
duct. The  production  of  cement  in  1880  was 
4,500,000  barrel.s,  of  a total  value  of  3,990,000 
dols. 


Seville  Cathedral. — In  connexion  with  the 
catastrophe  to  which  reference  was  recently  made 
in  the  Builder  [p.  107],  a Madrid  correspondent 
writes  that  the  damage  done  by  the  collapse  of 
the  pier  is  very  great,  and  irreparable.  A portion 
of  the  second  aisle  was  precipitated  by  the  fall 
of  the  buttress,  the  falling  debris  causing  utter 
destruction.  The  wrougbt-iron  screen  of  Sanebo 
Nunoz,  erected  in  1519,  and  parting-off  the 
beautiful  choir,  with  its  richly-carved  Gothic 
stalls,  is  completely  demolished,  as  well  as  the 
stalls,  arid  the  organ,  built  in  1766.  The  same 
correspondent  states  that  the  catastrophe  is  due, 
partly  to  the  neglect  and  dilatoriness  of  those 
charged  with  the  restoration,  and  partly  also 
to  the  tardiness  with  which  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  work  have  been  supplied.  It  is  further 
stated  that  a strict  investigation  is  to  be  insti- 
tuted, and  those  responsible  brought  to  account. 
SeSor  Canalejas,  the  Minister  of  Education,  on 
receiving  the  news,  at  once  hastened  to  Seville, 
where  he  is  at  present  superintending  the  work 
of  restoration.  The  Minister,  a young  man,  is 
a native  of  the  city,  and  is  receiving  the  cordial 
support  of  the  municipality  and  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  English  Iron,  Trade. — The  English 
iron  market  is  strong,  exports  being  well  main- 
tained, and  the  home  demand  being  now  better 
than  it  has  been  for  a long  time  past.  The 
values  of  almost  all  products,  whether  crude  or 
manufactured,  are  going  up.  The  outlook  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  is  very  satisfactory 
indeed.  The  business  iu  pig-iron  has  not  been 
80  well  sustained  this  year  as  it  is  now,  and  the 
tone  of  the  market  is  very  firm.  Full  rates  are 
being  obtained  for  all  classes  of  pig.  In  the 
Scotch  pig-iron  market,  with  a growing  demand, 
prices  are  much  firmer,  and,  for  some  brands, 
still  advancing.  Bessemer  iron  has  a rising 
tendency,  and  is  quoted  6d.  a ton  higher, 
or  at  44s.  to  44s.  Gd.  in  the  north-west 
of  England.  Finished  iron  is  strong  in 
tone,  the  demand  being  very  good,  more  par- 
ticularly for  ship-plates,  which  have  advanced 
28.  Od.  a ton,  but  notably  for  hoops  and  sheets, 
which  cannot  be  had  for  immediate  deliver}*, 
except  at  an  advance  upon  present  rates.  The 
inquiry  for  tin-plates  is  brisk,  prices  having  a 
rising  tendency.  Steel-plates,  owing  to  the 
needs  of  shipbuilders,  have  risen  7s.  Od.  a ton 
within  a comparatively  short  time.  Rails  are 
stiffening  in  price,  and  are  quoted  up  to  £4  for 
heavy  sections,  f.o.b.  The  shipbuilding  trade  is 
in  a really  healthy  condition.  Engineers  are 
fairly  active,  and  the  long-delayed  improve- 
ment in  prices  is  coming  steadily,  if  slowly. — 
Iron. 

An  Immense  Suspension  Bridge.— Mr. 
Gustav  Lindenthal,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
has  prepared  plans  for  an  enormous  suspension 
bridge,  which  is  to  span  the  Hudson  between 
New  York  and  the  North  New  Jersey  shore. 
The  bridge  is  to  cross  the  river  in  a single  span, 
2,800  ft.  in  length,  which  exceeds  that  of  the 
two  great  spans  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  each  of 
which  is  1,710  ft.  wide,  by  1,150  ft.,  and  that  of 
the  Brooklyn  bridge  by  1,H0  ft.  In  its  principal 
features  the  proposed  bridge  is  similar  to 
the  East  River  Bridge,  but  it  will  have 
double  cable.s,  one  set  above  the  other. 
The  length  of  the  end  spiins  will  be  1,500  ft. 
each,  which  will  make  the  total  length 
of  the  bridge,  with  the  anchorages  for  the 
cables,  nearly  6,500  ft.  There  will  be  double 
towers  on  either  side  of  the  Hudson,  each 
500  ft.  high,  and  standing  on  masonry  piers 
340  ft.  by  180  ft,,  rising  2.5  ft.  above  high  water, 
with  foundations  on  solid  rock.  The  towers 
will  bo  of  wrought  iron  and  steel,  and  will  con- 
sist,each, of  sixteen  columns,  octagonal  in  .shape, 
and  tapering  from  7 ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base 
to  5 ft.  at  the  top.  The  cables  are  to  be  50  ft. 
apart,  and  strongly  braced  together,  to  resist 
the  depressing  effects  of  heavy  loads.  Each 
cable  will  have  a diameter  of  4 ft.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  span  above  high  water  will  be 
140  ft.  The  cost  of  the  bridge  is  estimated  by 
the  designer  at  10.000,000  dols.,  but  other  engi- 
neers give  it  at  40,000,000.  The  bill  for  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  is  before  Congress, 
and  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  pass. 

Morewood  & Co.’s  Successors  (Limited). 

— The  prospectus  of  this  company  has  been 
issued.  The  capital  is  40,000?.,  divided  into 
8,000  shares  of  5?.  each.  The  company  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  old-established  business  of  galvanizers  as 
heretofore  carried  on  at  Birmingham  Heath  by 
Messrs.  Morewood  & Co.,  and  subsequently  by 
Morewood  & Company  (Limited,)  for  nearly 
thirty  years. 
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New  Tower  and  Spire,  Trinity  Churclr 
Wandsworth. — The  “ capstone  ” of  the  spir] 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Weii 
Hill,  Wandsworth,  was  laid  a few  week 
ago  by  Mr.  Few,  churchwarden.  The  worr 
of  building  the  tower  and  spire  had  bee> 
in  progress  for  a period  of  about  ten  nionthif 
Tenders,  based  upon  quantities  prepared  b 
Mr.  Clement  Dowling,  of  Craven  - streeif 
Strand,  having  been  invited,  that  of  Mr.  Ged 
Dobson,  of  Colchester,  being  the  lowest,  wap 
upon  the  advice  of  the  architect,  accepted  b' 
the  committee  at  the  sum  of  3,6801.  The  total 
height  of  the  tower  and  spire  together  is  150  ft 
the  tower  being  78  fc.  and  the  spire  72  ft.,  wit'v 
finial,  cross,  and  vane  rising  another  10  fti 
The  lower  story  of  the  tower  forms  a lofti 
porch,  groined  and  vaulted  in  Bath  stone,  anc 
enclosed  by  rich  wrought-iron  gates.  Upoi 
careful  examination  of  the  site  and  the  exiatinj: 
building,  which  had  been  erected  about  twenty 
five  years,  the  architect  considered  it  adviaabli 
to  build  the  tower  entirely  independent  of  thd 
church.  It  therefore  rests  upon  a platform  oi 
cement  concrete  about  30  ft.  square  and  6 ft 
in  thickness  ; and  as  the  south  and  east  walls 
forming  the  walls  of  the  church,  appearea 
unequal  to  the  great  weight  to  be  placec 
upon  them,  they  were  taken  down  and  rebnih 
from  the  foundations,  so  that  the  tower  is 
constructively,  unconnected  with  the  churohi 
The  walls  at  the  ground-level  and  for  25  ft.  u] 
are  3 ft.  6 in.  thick,  and  bnilt  in  cement;  ano 
are  3 ft.  thick  above  that  height  to  the  top' 
, They  are  built  of  brick  internally,  faced  witl 
Kentish  rag-stone  and  Corsham  Down  Batl 
stone  dressings.  The  spire  is  altogether  ol 
Bath  stone,  18  in.  thick  at  the  springing  and 
9 in.  above,  while  the  uppermost  10  ft.  is  solid 
Upon  the  top  of  the  tower  walls  is  laid  a course 
of  York  stone  as  a “ bed  course  ” for  the  spire 
and  two  wrought-iron  chains  run  all  round  the 
walls  at  the  springing  of  the  spire,  which  if 
additionally  seenred  by  two  iron  rods,  crossing 
each  other  diagonally.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  the  contractor,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  architect,  Mr.  George  Patrick. 
A.R.I.B.A.,  the  clerk  of  works  being  Mr.  T 
Shelmerdine.  The  wrought-iron  gates  wert 
made  from  the  architect’s  design  by  Messrs, 
Cottam  & 'Willmore,  of  Oxford-street.  The 
finial,  Ac.,  is  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  & Pcard, 
and  Messrs.  Newall  & Co.  supplied  the  lightning 
conductor. 

“ Duresco,” — We  are  informed  that  “ Du- 
resco  ” has  been  used  throughout  the  new  Law 
Courts  at  Nottingham,  some  four  or  five  tons  oi 
the  material  being  employed.  " Duresco,”  it  may 
be  said,  is  a water-paint,  described  as  washable 
when  thoroughly  dry ; and,  as  a distemper  colour, 
its  makers,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Orr  A Co.,  of  Charlton, 
claim  that  it  is  surpassed  by  no  other  pre- 
paration, whether  oil  or  water  paint.  The  base 
of  the  material  is  the  “ Charlton  zinc-white  pig- 
ment,” which  is  stated  to  impart  to  the  “ Da- 
resco  ” a great  body  or  covering  power,  which 
renders  it  (the  starting  price  being  low)  ac 
inexpensive  material  in  use. 

East  Acton  Church. — The  window  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  ai.sle  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  representing  the  Crucifixion,  tc 
commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  the  Queen.  It  is  fi 
gift  from  the  ladies  of  the  district,  and  is  froir 
the  studio  of  Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 


Teak,  E.I 

Birch,  Canada 

„ yellow  .. 

Lath,  Dantsic 

' St.  Petersburg 

fathom 

Wainscot,  Odessa,  crown.., 

Deals, Finland, Znd and  lst..,8td.l00 

,,  -tth  and  3rd 

Riga  

St.  Petersburg,  Ist  yellow  

,,  2nd  ,,  

,,  white  


Swedish 

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine,  lat  

,,  ,,  2nd 

„ ,,  3rd,  &c 

„ Spruce,  1st  

,,  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  &c 

Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boards,  aq.,  1 in.,  pre- 
pared, First 

Second  

Other  qualities  


£..  a.  d.  £.  8.  d 

8 0 0 12  10  0 

0 2 3 0 3 0 

2  16  0 4 15  0 

2 0 0 4 0 0 

2 0 0 4 10  0 

4 0 0 6 10  0 

2 10  0 3 10  0 

2 10  0 4 0 0 

3 10  0 6 0 0 

5 0 0 6 0 0 

2 10  0 3 0 0 

8 0 0 9 10  0 

6 10  0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

9 10  0 16  0 0 

8 0 0 9 0 0 

7 10  0 10  0 0 

7 10  0 16  10  0 

8 10  0 17  10  0 

1.5  0 0 24  0 0 

9 10  0 13  10  0 

7 10  0 9 10  0 

8 10  0 9 10  0 

600  7 10  0 

6 10  0 7 6 0 

4 10  0 11  0 0 

0 10  6 0 13  6 

0 7 0 0 10  3 

0 4 6 0 6 9 
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) TIMBER  (eos^trtK«rf). 

jdar,  Caba foot 

Honduras,  &c 

HAnstralian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

iSt.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

. Mexican  ,,  

iiTobaaon  ,,  

uHondiiras  ,,  

bx,  Turkey ton 

,'alnnt,  Italian  foot 

METALS. 

x>K — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London.. .ton 
„ ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 


£.  B.  d. 

0 0 3t 

0 0 si 

0 0 2 0 0 3 


5\ 
5h 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 4^  0 0 

.S  0 0 13  0 0 

0 0 4^  0 0 6 


4 17  6 6 0 0 


. ton  76  0 0 


•Best  selected  

ilChili,  bars 

'.’."’ib'. 

.Pig,  Spanish  

ijEnglisb,  common  brands ... 

ton 

IVBLTEB— 

•Uf— _ 

jlAnstralian  

••CKC— 

iBngliah  sheet 

0 0 7i  0 0 74 

13  0 0 0 0 0 

13  5 0 13  7 6 

14  6 0 14  10  0 

17  7 6 17  12  6 

17  5 0 17  7 6 

93  0 0 0 0 0 

93  0 0 0 0 0 

98  0 0 0 0 0 


18  10  0 19  10  0 


HORNSEY.— For  i 
and  Surveyor ; — 


lakinp-np'  private  roods,  for  the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  De  Courcy  Meade,  Engineer 


Victoria  Stone  Co.,  Kingsland-road  ., 

T.  Adams,  Kingsland  

Aspinall  it  Son,  Fiissbury  Park 

Rogers  & Son,  Notting-hill 

Mowlem  & Co.,  Westminster 

.1.  Pizzey,  Hornsey 

Dunmore,  Ctouch-end  .. 


2.257 
3,122  , 


B. 

£ 

. 3.646  .. 
. 3,1B8  .. 
. 3,109  .. 
. 3,200  .. 
. 2,810t-. 


3,853  .. 
3,443 
3,358  . 


3,2.39  . 
3,901  . 
3,827  . 


967 


. 4,H3 
. 3,788 
. 3,715 


,.  811  ...  814  ...  793 
..  831  ...  818  ...  801 


3,813t...  2,t38t.-.  813t-..  3,112t  ..  702t  - 702t...  651t 

__  ...  _ ...  _ ...  _ ...  _ ...  3,492  767  ...  767  ...  — 

3,037t.  3,983  ...  3,13.5  ...  2,559  ...  966  ...  3,535  ...  781  781  ...  726 

A.  Haselmere-road.  B.  Coolhurst-road.  C.  Sydnev-road.  D.  Lausanne-road.  E.  Wightman-road  (Sndsection). 
F.  Wightman-road  (3rd  section).  G.  Burgoyne-road.  H.  Umfroville-road.  I.  Claremont-road. 

t Accepted.  J Accepted. 


OILS.  £.  3.  d. 

Linseed  ton  18  7 6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  24  10  0 

Ceylon  22  5 0 

Palm,  Lagos  20  10  0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  26  10  0 

,,  brown  25  0 0 

Cottonseed,  refined  20  15  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine 25  0 0 

Lubricating,  D.3 4 0 0 

,,  refined  7 0 0 

TCKPBtfllJTB — 

American,  in  casks cwt.  18  0 

Tab— 

Stockholm barrel  0 16  0 

Archangel  0 10  0 


18  10 
26  10 
22  10 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Ad/i'ertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


tiTOP  Houses  for  Coaatgiwrd,  Cornwall 

feinting.  Whitewashing,  Ac 

* onewarc  Pipe-Sewers  

Lterations,  Ac.,  to  107  and  108,  Cheyne-walk, 

r Chelsea 

Soads  and  Footpaths,  New  Cemetery 

ion  Fencing,  Gatos,  Ac.,  Now  Cemetery  

Bhapels,  Lodge,  Ac.,  New  Cemetery  

Iroken  Granite  and  Flints 

foods  Shed,  Windsor  Station 

widening  Windmill-road 

jjTering  over  Brook,  Ac 

iDintiDg  Brickwork  

team-Heating  Apparatus,  Ac 

teension  of  Hotel,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

jlteration  to  Station,  Neweaatle-on-l^ne 

Beating  Works  

li^fectants  

Jew  Crypt  Grammar  School 

II 

few  Post-OiMce  at  South  Shields 

Inildings 

faterworks  

forks  at  Weymouth  Harbour  

iioneware  Pipe  Outfall  Sewer,  Ac 

iperstructure  of  Hotel  Metropole,  Brightoi 
Bptist  Chapel,  Brixton  


By  whom  required. 


Admiralty 

St.  Marylebone  Grdns. 
Finchley  Local  Board... 

F.  Cole  

Grimsby  U.  S.  A 

do. 

do. 

Dover  Town  Council 

Gt. Western  Railway  Co. 
Brentford  Local  Board 
do. 

Holborn  Union 

St.  Luke’s  (Chelsea)  Ves, 
North  Eastern  Ry 


do. 

County  of  Norfolk  

Hornsey  Local  Board ... 
St.  Luke's  (Midi ) Yea. 
Gloucester  United 

Endowed  Schools 

Com.  of  H.  M.  Works... 

Epsom  Union 

Stoney  Stratford  R.S.A. 
Wevmouth  A Melcombe 
"Regis  Corporation  ... 

Hertford  R S A 

Me.sars.  F.  Gordon  A Co. 
The  Committee 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Official 

August  28th 

ii. 

H.  Saxon  Suell  A Son  . 

Sept.  3rd 

G.  W.  Brumell 

do. 

II. 

do. 

I 

J . Buchan 

do. 

ix. 

ix. 

E.  W.  Farebrother 

do. 

ii 

Official 

Sept.  4th 

li. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

H.  S.  Snell  A Son  

Sept.  3th 

A.  A C.  Hurston  .... 

do. 

W.  Bell  

ii 

C.  A.  Harrisnn 

do. 

IL 

T.  H.  P.  Hesloo  ... 

Sept.  7th 

ii 

T.  De  Courcy  Meade  ... 

do. 

ix. 

Official  : 

Sept.  10th 

11. 

Medland  A Son 

Offinal 

Sept.  12th 

iL 

H.  D.  Appleton 

do. 

A.F.  PhiUips 

do. 

s. 

W.  B.  Morgan 

Sept.  19th 

iL 

Bussell  Austin 

August  31st 

A.  Waterhouse 

rtot  stated... 

J.  W.  Chapman 

do. 

X. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  bo  in. 

Page. 

1 

August  29th 
Sept.  7th 

' ""  

xiv. 

1 TENDERS. 

i:  HCommnnications  for  insertion  nnder  this  heading  most 
rach  ns  not  later  than  12  Afoon  on  Thurida^s.J 


IA3HTEAD. — For  the  erection  of  a house  in  Woodfield- 
le,  Aahtead,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Henry  Furze.  Mr.  Lionel 
ttlewood,  architect,  9,  Great  James-atreet,  Bedford- 
-w,  W.C.  :— 

c Gregory  A Co.,  Clapham  £1,894  0 0 

1 Turtle  A Appleton,  Clapham 1,636  0 0 

t J.  Jeiil,  Epsom 1,500  0 0 

? S.  Hards,  Ewell 1,471  19  6 

i W.  J.  Chivington,  Epsom 1,435  0 0 

\ W.  H.  Batchelar,  Leatherhead  1,285  0 0 

• .1.  Haseraao,  Ashtead  1,280  0 0 

E H.  Skilton,  Leatherhead 1,268  7 0 


lASHTON  (Dorset). — For  rebuildiM  portion  of  the 
lurmbuildings  at  Ashton  Farm,  near  Dorchester,  for  the 
light  Hon.  Lord  Fitzhardin^.  Mr,  B.  H.  Hansford, 
State  surveyor,  Berkeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire  : — 
i J.  Wcil.spring,  Great  "VVestern-road, 

, Dorchester  (accepted) £234  0 0 


.1  BERKELEY.  — For  improvements  and  decoration  at 
C Lynch,”  on  the  Berkeley  Castle  Estate,  for  the  Right  Eon. 
ord  Fitzhardinge.  Mr.  B.  H.  Hansford,  estate  surveyor, 
Berkeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire : — 

• W.  A .1.  Jotcham £13.5  0 0 

' J.  Nicbolls 118  0 0 

J n.A.l.  Knight 109  0 0 

5 E.  Gregory  A Sons,  Berkeley* 102  10  0 

• Accepted. 


"CAMBERWELL.  — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
iHeathcote,”  Grove  Park,  Camberwell,  for  Mr.  R.  W. 
idwards  ; — 

J.  Bullers,  Bermondsey £759  0 0 

,,  Revised  Tender  (accepted)  546  0 0 


CHELMSFORD. — For  the  constmekion  of  reservoir, 
water-tower,  and  other  works,  at  Chelmsford,  Essex,  for 
the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Chas.  Pertwee,  engineer.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  E.  L.  Curtis  A Sons  : — 

For  Conlracti  1,  2,  and  3. 

Longley  (accepted)  £5,091  0 0 

For  Contract  4. 

J.  A S.  Roberts  (accepted) 1,777  13  6 

CLEETHORPES  (Lincolnshire). — For  kerbing,  channel- 
ling, and  macadamising  the  public  road  between  New  Clee 
and  Cleethorpes.  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  engineer,  Notting- 
ham : — 

G.  Webster,  Sheffield 

A.  Ward,  Sheffield  ... 

A.  Ross,  Bramley.  near  Leeds 
Sterling  A Swan,  Manchester 

T.  Smart,  Nottingham 

F.  EnderbyA  Co.,  Grimsby  .., 

W.  Cordon,  Burton  ,Toyce 

J.  Copley,  Lincoln  

A.  F.  James,  Cleethorpes  

Holme  & King,  London  

K.  A J.  Holmes,  Clay  Cross  ... 

D.  Barry,  Radcliffe-on-Trent... 

Simpson  A Malone,  Hull 

J.  Tomlinson,  Derby  

R.  Clarke  A Son,  Slieffield 

J.  A R.  Horton,  Lincoln 

J.  Vickers,  Nottingham 

C.  Green,  Rotherham  .. 

Jae.  Brown,  Grimsby  (accepted) 2, ’600  0 

CRAVEN  ARMS  (Salop).— For  i 
and  Assembly-rooms  at  Craven  Arms, 

Evans,  architect : — 

D.  AC.  Jones,  Gloucester 

R.  Price,  Shrewsbury 

C.  T.  Smith,  Broseley 

J.  Davis,  Shrewsbury 

Weale  A Co.,  Ludlow 

H.  Millward,  Leominster  

J.  Williams,  Knighton  


. £3,915 

8 

0 

. 3,900 

0 

0 

. 3,812 

10 

7 

. 3,650 

0 

0 

, 3.397 

0 

0 

. 3,383 

U 

0 

. 3,320 

0 

0 

. 3,185 

8 

3 

. 3,048 

0 

0 

. 3,029 

4 

0 

. 3,000 

0 

0 

. 2,989 

16 

0 

. 2,984 

3 

6 

. 2,832 

0 

0 

. 2,824  17 

6 

. 2,824 

0 

0 

. 2,807 

0 

0 

. 2,721  10 

0 

. 2,600 

0 

0 

V Com 

Ex( 

'hange 

.lop.  Mr.  Thomas 

£I,6U 

0 

0 

1,495 

0 

0 

1,494 

0 

0 

1,480 

0 

0 

1,391 

0 

0 

1,388 

0 

0 

1,00J 

0 

0 

HORNSEY.— For  erecting  stabling  and  cart-sheds,  for 
the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  De  Courcy  Meade, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  : — 

A.  B.  C.  D 
Chas.Wall,  Chelsea...  £988  ...£603  ...£125  ...£l7o 
Wilmott  A Son, 

Hitchin 987  ...  550  ...  122  157 

J.  W.  Dixon,  High- 

gate  973  ...  570  ...  154  ...  175 

E.  Kerry,  Highgate.  925  ...  552  ...  131  ...  163 

Mattock,  Finsbury 

Park  893  ...  505  ...  Ill  ...  145 

Stimpson,  Ken- 
sington   810  ...  540  ...  97  ...  132 

Rudd  A Son,  Grant- 
ham (accepted)...  770  ...  453  ...  109  ...  136 


HACKNEY.— For  sundry  repairs  to.  the  New  Gravel 
Pit  Church  and  school  buildings  at  Hackney,  for  the 
Committee 

Chun*. 

Buildings. 

Fuller  £272  10  0 ...£122  0 0 

Coldwella 248  0 0 ...  122  10  0 

Hosking  239  0 0 ...  145  0 0 

Kilby  A Gayford  234  0 0 ...  147  0 0 

McCormick  A Sons  237  10  0 ...  136  0 0 

Bartrom  (accepted)  220  0 0 ...  86  0 0 


HAMPSTEAD.  — For  building  house  at  Nolherhall- 
gardens,  Mr.  Geo.  Sherrin,  architect 

James  Chapman.  Hackney  (accepted)  £3,455  0 0 
[No  competition.] 


KENSINGTON. — For  alterations  to  business  premises 
new  stabling,  Ac.,  No.  60,  High-street  Kensington  for* 
Mr.  R.  P.  Evans.  Mr.  J.  William  Sfeiens,  architect  and 
surveyor,  No.  21,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C. 
r m T>  • TT  Stabling,  sc.  Shop.  Total. 

J.  T.  Peppiatt,  Hoiton £654  £395  £1  049 

Prestige  A Co.,  Pimlico fi.50  279  ’928 

Leslie  A Co.,  Kensington  * ...  595  305  900 

• Accepted. 


KENSINGTON.— For  the  erection  of  a studio  at  No  9 

Sussex  Villas,  for  Mrs.  Blakiston.  Mr.  Charles  R Guy 
Hall,  architect.  12,  Lower  Philliraore-place,  Kensington. 

Lamer  A Glanville,  Kensington  * £200  0 0 

* Accepted. 

[No  competition.] 

LEICESTER.— For  the  erection  of  two  houses.  Victoria- 
road,  Leicester.  Mr.  W.  Millican,  architect  — 

VW  XT  T>,.  1.  O..  . . ^ ^ 

2,809  18 


W.  H.  Black,  Barrow-on-Soar’ . 

J.  J.  Hallam,  Leicester 

T.  A H.  Herbert.  Leicester  . 

H.  Bland,  Leicester 

T.  C.  Tyers,  Leicester 

J.  0.  Jewsbury,  Leicester.... 
Clark  A Garrett,  Leicester 
N.  Elliott,  Leicester  


2,894  0 0 
3,783  0 0 
2,765  0 0 
2,700  0 0 
2,639  0 0 
2,690  0 0 


LEWISHAM. — For  the  erection  of  new.  premises  at 
Lewisham,  for  Messrs.  Chappell  A Sons.  Mr,  Albert  L 
Guy,  architect,  Lewisham : — 

£1,149  0 0 

Holloway  977  q q 

Kennard  Bros,  (accepted) 873  0 0 

LLANVIHANGEL  - GOBION  (Abergavenny).  _ For 
buildmg  a new  house,  for  Mr.  David  Williams.  Mr, 
Robert  U ilbams,  architect,  8,  John-street,  Adelphi  W C 
Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Thos.  Meadows,  Abergavenny £728  0 0 

Morgan  A Evans,  Pontypool 667  7 0 

Thos.  Poster,  Abergavenny  650  0 0 

J.  Burgoyne,  Blaenavon  (accepted)  ...  635  0 0 


LONDON.— For  painting  and  repairs  to  exterior  of  in- 
^mary  mng  S^  Pancraa  Workhouse,  St.  Pancras-road, 
Sr'-^V  Giardians  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Pancras. 

Middlesex:-  ' 

J.  A H.  Bangs 

S.  R.  Lamble 

J.  Killinghack  

8.  W.  Eastwell 

Beaves  Bros,  (accepted) 


..£206  0 
..  189  0 
,.  187  10 


.«  sundry  alterations  at  ths 

-f- 

GreeuALee  q 

^lenASons j gg.j  q ^ 

Pickersgill  ASmith i -joi  n n 

Spencer  SCO ^ 

Balaam  Bros 1 200  0 0 


‘Sto.,  at  ‘‘The  Sun  ” Askew- 
mad  Shepherd's  Bush,  for  Mr.  H.  Wash.  Mr  W T 
Farthing,  architect;—  ' 

^1.707  0 0 

Born.„s  3on. i::;::::;:;;  ^ ; 

S.  it-  Lamble 1 oofi  r.  n 

» » 

^0” S S S 
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LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  “Coach  and  Horses’’ 
Tavern,  Nos.  323  to  325,  Strand,  for  Messrs.  G.  Warmau 
& Co.  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing,  architect : — 

Patman  & Fotheringham  £6,943  0 0 

Leslie  & Co 6,819  0 0 

W.  Scrivener  & Co 6,697  0 0 

Allen  & Sons  6,689  0 0 

T.  L.  Green  6,679  0 0 

Gould  & Brand 6,633  0 0 

8.  R.  Lamble 6,550  0 0 

Green  & Lee 6,612  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 6,475  0 0 

Balaam  Bros 6,379  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 6,330  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd 6,145  0 0 


LONDON.— For  sundry  alterations  and  bar-fittings  at 
the  “Greyhound  Tavern,”  Fulham  Palace-road,  for  Mr. 
Dean.  Mr.  G.  Trencher,  architect,  23,  Carter-lane.  Quanti- 
ties supplied ; — 

Croaker  £2,140  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton  2,125  0 0 

Hv.  Smith 1,997  0 0 

W.  H.  Smith 1,987  0 0 

Bright  1,96.5  0 0 

Ashford  1,820  0 0 

Spencer  1,820  0 0 

J.  Beale,  Westminster  Bridge-road  * 1,747  0 0 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.  — For  new  front  and  other  works  to  the 
“ Turk’s  Head,”  Grange  road,  Bermondsey.  Messrs.  Geo. 
Blkington  & Sou,  architect : — 

AliH'iud  £172  0 0 

BuUers  (accepted)  163  0 0 

Russell  (informal)  159  0 0 


LONDON. — For  new  sheds.  &c.,  at  the  parish-yard, 
Wandsworth-road,  for  the  Clapnam  Board  of  Works.  Mr. 
A.  Southam,  surveyor.  No  quantities  : — 

L.  Whitehead  &,  Co.  (accepted)  £459  0 0 

[Seven  tendered.] 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  48,  Bed- 
ford-gardens,  Kensington.  Mr.  B.  E.  Ferrey,  architect. 
Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  & Neighbour,  surveyors 

Scott  £799  0 0 

Lang  & Sons  761  0 0 

Nash  7311  0 0 

Foxley  & Co. 730  0 0 

L.  Whitehead  & Co 695  0 0 

LONDON. — For  iilterations  to  provision  stores,  279  & 
281,  Edgware  road,  W.,  for  Mr.  W.  Bowrou.  Mr.  Thos. 
Durr.ins,  architect,  4-4,  Upper  Baker-street,  N.W. : — 

Stevenson  £1,170  0 0 

LoveU  1,1)0  0 0 

Drysdale 1,139  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton  982  0 0 

Higgs  (accepted)  927  0 0 

LONDON.— For  alterations,  &c.,  required  to  be  done  to 
the  “Duke  of  Abercora”  public-house,  High-street,  Kcii- 
aington,  for  Mr.  S.  Raven.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  17, 
Queen  Aune’s-gate,  Westminster,  S.W.  : — 

Kirk  4 Raudall,  Woolwich £1,516  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd,  Hackney 1,328  0 0 

8.  Goddeii,  Bryanalon-square  1,313  0 0 

8.  R Lamble,  Kentish  Town 1,289  0 0 

T.  Havlock,  Pimlico 1,254  0 0 

H.  £ £.  Lea,  Eegent’s-street*  1,193  0 0 

• Accepted. 

LONDON. — For  covered  lawn-tennis-courts.  West  Ken- 
sington, for  the  Directors  of  the  Queen’s  Club,  Limited. 
Mr.  Alexander  Payne,  architect,  4,  Btorey's-gate,  S.W. 
Quantities  supplied ; — 

General  Work. 

Ashfold  & Co £3,643  0 0 

Paliuat)  & Fotheringham  3,423  0 0 

Army  & Navy  Auxdiary  Co-operative 

Society 3,237  0 0 

Lougmire  Si  Burge  3,146  0 0 

Peto  Bros 3,102  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 3,100  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co 2,993  0 0 

Perry  4 Co.,,.  2,993  0 0 

T.  L.  Green  (accepted)  2,983  0 0 

Irontcork. 

R.  Moreland  4 Sons 1.  446  0 0 

Army  4Na\7  Co-operative  Society...  1,401  0 0 

A.  Hiiiidyside  4 Co.,  Limited  1,329  0 0 

Matt.  T.  Shaw  4 Co 1,206  10  0 

H.  Young  4 Co 1,195  0 0 

St.  Panoras  Ironworks 1,159  0 0 

R,.wtis<.ti,  Drew,  4 Co 1,095  0 0 

John  Lysaght  Limited  (accepted)  ...  1,084  18  0 


LONDON. — For  new  stage  and  alterations  in  basement 
at  Toole’s  Theatre,  Strand.  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomson,  architect. 
Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  4 Neighbour,  survefors:— 

L.  Whitehead  4 Co.  (accepted)  £208  0 0 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a warehouse,  Bethnal- 
green,  for  Mr.  R.  Letchford.  Messrs.  Hammack  4 
Lambert,  architects : — 

Drew  4 Cadman  £6,043  10  0 

J.  Sargeaut. 4,607  0 0 

.1,  Boyce  . 4,414  0 0 

Yardley  4 Son  4,413  0 0 

C.  Cox 4,299  0 0 

Lascelles  4 Co 4,280  0 0 

F.  4 F.  J.  Wood  4,174  0 0 

MORTLAKE.— For  granite  and  York  kerbing  and 
ehanuelling,  for  tbe  Murtlake  District  Highway  Board. 
Mr.  .T.  Medwortb,  surveyor. 

W.  H.  Wheeler,  11,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 

Accepted  at  per  schedule. 

EICKMANSWORTH,— For  the  erection  of  a residence, 
Charleywood,  near  Rickmansworth,  for  Mrs.  J.  H.  Barnes. 
Mr.  W'.  H.  ^me,  architect,  W’atford 

Joseph  Sates,  Charleywood  £2,000  0 0 

SHALCOMBE  (I.'W,).— For  making  new  roads  at 
Shalcombe,  I.W.,  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  Highway  Com- 
missioners. Mr.  J.  E,  Haynes,  surveyor. 

F.  8.  Coker  £635  0 0 

C.  Reason  499  10  0 

J.  Kingswell  (accepted)  485  0 0 

WARLINGUAM  (Surrey). — For  the  erection  of  a 
detached  residence  on  the  Weelball  Estate,  for  Mr.  F. 
Goodingham,  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Player,  Bromley. 
Mr.  Frederic  W.  Fryer,  architect,  2,  Pancras-lane,  E.C,, 
and  Croydon : — 

J.  Kick,  Beckenham  £717  10  0 

T.  W.  Jones,  Beckenham 717  0 0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  B.  D.  fahall  have  attention). —J,  L.— J.  P.  M.— A.  8.  A 8.— 
E H.  E— 0.  H.— J.  L.— J.  S C.-W.  A.  P.-A.  C.  H,— 0.  8.— 
J.  H.  8.  (too  tote  for  this  week).— P.  P.— C.  T,  (too  late  for  this 
we«ki.-B.  R.  H.-  F.  E.  F.  B.  (too  i-^te  fur  this  week).— W.  P.  B.— 
T.  H.  d.— R.  e.  T.  (too  laU  for  this  week).— D.,  C.  4 Co.— E.  P.- 
B.  A B.— 0.  4 R.— A.  B.  (too  Ut«).— F.  8.  (too  late). 

All  sUtemeuts  of  tacu.  lists  of  tenuers,  Ac.,  most  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  o(  the  sender,  not  neoessarUy  for  pnblloatlOD 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 
addresees. 

Kora.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pablic  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  wltb  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  comnttnicaHone. 

Letters  or  eommaulcatlons  (beyood  mere  news-items)  which  hevs 
been  duplicated  for  othex  Journals,  era  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertlsemeuts  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUliLISIIliKS  NOTICES. 

JHeffisfered  Telegraphic  Ad Jreii,"  Tub  Buildeb,  LoNDOif." 

CHARGES  FOB  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TEAJJE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (al)OUt  dfty  words)  or  under  ....  4s.  td. 

Bach  additioual  line  (about  ten  words Os.  Sd. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts,  Bales  by  Auction, 
kc.  may  be  obtained  ou  application  to  tbe  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ...._  ti.  <d. 

Escb  additional  line  Isbout  too  words) Os,  8d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  muee  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  er  by  Honey  Order,  payable 
St  the  Fost-oCBce.  Covent-ga^en,  W.O,  to 

DOUGLAB  FOUBDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catberlne-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  OtBce 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.ra.  on  THURSDAY,  and  for  the  Front  Page 
by  the  same  Hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 

CPPm  A T,  — ALTBRA'TIONSTir'^ANDINO  ADVERTISE- 
OrEjU/l/XU.  MItWTa  er  ORDEILU  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 


DAY  momiBgs. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS. Ac.  left  St  the  Office  in  reply  to  AdvertUementa,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  Ihelatter  COPIBBONLYehonld  besent. 


PRRS0N8  Advertising  In  "The  Builder."  may  have  JlepHeeaddreeeed 
to  tke  Ciglce.  46,  Cetberine-street.  Oevent  Garden.  W.O. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  lorwarded  11  addressed 
envelopes  sue  sent,  together  with  snAclent  stamps  to 
sever  tbe  postage 


1 THIN  PAPER,  for  POBEION  OlE- 


f NI 

t By  post  (carefully  packed).  Is. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THR  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  ntaBtw  from  the  Office  to  resldentfi  • 
m any  part  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annuK  < 
PxKrain.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Auitralla,  and  Na«) 
Zealand.  S8s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Ac.  SOs.  pe) 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINU^  .' 
Publisher,  No.  46,  Oatherlne-itreet,  W.O. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  bj, 
prepaying  at  the  Publiehing  Office,  198.  per  annum  (oi 
48.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  enaure  receiving  ‘ - - 

by  Friday  Morning')  poet. 
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BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  | FARLEIGH  DOWN'' 


BOX  GROUND.  I COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND,  j STOKE  GROUNDM 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIKBIS,  Limitedfi 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 


THE  CHELTNCH 
STONE. 


SOULTING  FHEESTONE. 

The  Btone  from  these  quarriear 
is  known  as  the  *‘Weathei)k 
I Beds,”  and  ie  of  a verji 
I oryatalline  nature,  and  nn 
donbtedly  one  of  the  moai  ‘ 
‘ durable  atones  in  Rngland.  g 
of  the  same  ervetoUin^d 
I nature  as  the  Chelync£  8tone/iU 
I bat  finer  in  texture,  and  morn  . 
. Boitablefor  Anemonldedwotkii 
Pricee,  and  every  mformation  given,  om, 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONSi 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  •: 
16,  Craven-Btreet,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advti 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 

STONE. 


HAU  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  forf 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  OB' 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  CO.^ 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Eam,  Somerset. 

London  Agent — Mr.  £.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt* 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lave) 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materialei 
for  damp  couraes,  railway  arches,  warehousej 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milkil 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Aovr** 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO., 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt*- 

SPRAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS, 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt/: 


Oarside's  Noted  Bedfordshire  Coarse  audii 
Fine  Silver  Sand.— Is  perfectly  free  from  impurity,!; 
and  the  beat  and  cheapest  in  the  mar'ket.  All  qualities  lo  1 
Btook,  for  every  purpose  required  in  the  building  trade,  foi’il 
filtration,  or  for  nuisery  pnrposes.  All  pure  gnt  1 
Apply  to 

GEORGE  GARSIDE,  Junb.,  F.E.H.S., 

Leighton  Buzzard.  [Adtt, 


HOBBS,  HART,  & GO.,  Limited, 


MAKERS  TO  HER  MAJESD  BY  SPECIAl  APPOINTMEHTJ 

The  Bank  of  England  and  its  Branches,  including  c 
New  Law  Courts  Branch,  now  building. 


PATENT  PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER  LOCKS,  for  all  Purposes. 


STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  K PARTY-WALL  DOORS.) 


SELF-CLOSING  DOORS,  FOR  THEATRES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

As  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (used  in  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 


IMPORTANT  COMMUNICATION.— FIRE  AT  WHITELEY'S. 

William  Whitelet,  Westbourne  Grove, 

HOBBS,  HART,  & CO..  Limited.  . . , , L^on,  Oc^.  1887. 

Gentlemen. — It  affords  me  very  much  pleasure  to  express  to  you  my  satisfaction  and  admiration  at  the  splendid  nre-resisting  powers  of' 


your  Strong-room  doors  and  the  Safes.  j-  , vt 

The  recent  fire  at  my  eatablishmeuc  in  my  opinion  subjected  them  to  the  greatest  possible  test,  and  timough  all,  they  proved  mvulnerable. 


The  contents  of  both  Strong  Rooms  aud  Safes  were  entirely  preserved,  although  the  fire  was  of  such  intense  destructive  force. 

Ton  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  it  has  been  decided  to  adopt  your  Patent  Clutch-rebated  Doors  for  all  the  party-walls  in  tbe  new  bnildingsi 
now  in  course  of  erection. — I am.  Gentlemen,  faithfully  yours,  (^igned)  William  Whitelet. 


OffioM  attd  Warehouse;  76,  CHEAPSIDS,  London;  Manufaotoriee,  Whamcliffe  Works,  Arlington-street,  London,  N. 


VoL.  LV.  No.  78. 


CIk  'giiillrer, 


Satcrdat,  SErizjiBET.  1,  1883. 
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'.rihution  of  Authority  in  County  Areas. 

TIE  conditions  of 
government  wbicli 
give  the  greatest 
liberty  consistent 
with  order  take  a 
good  deal  of  finding 
out.  Neither  abso- 
lute control,  on  tlie 
one  band,  nor  unre- 
stricted liberty,  on 
other,  can  be  enjoyed  in  this  country,  or 
laps  in  any  other ; and  statesmen  have  to 
a medium  condition  of  practical  working 
rbicb  people  can  live  ■without  injury  to 
1 other.  English  statesmen  have  perhaps 
1,  in  general,  as  successful  in  the  search 
this  medium  condition  of  government  as 
ie  of  any  coimti*y — perhaps  more  so ; and, 
lougli  it  can  hardly  he  said  that  it  has  yet 
1 positively  attained,  we  may  at  least  say 
) the  condition  of  liberty  with  order  has 
1 attained  in  a degree  sufficient  to  warrant 
e in  the  future,  even  without  respect  to 
Local  Government  Act,  which  has  now 
jived  the  royal  assent,  and  by  which  it  is 
cted  that  representatives  of  each  county  in 
jland  and  "Wales  shall  take  upon  them- 
:es — thus  relieving  the  Imperial  Govem- 
rt  from — as  much  control  as  possible, 
s system  of  government  may  have  the 
ct,  in  course  of  time,  of  lessening  the 
essity  of  any  control  at  all ; for  the  ex- 
ise  of  such  control  as  is  consistent  with. 

amount  of  liberty  demanded  is  not  a 
asuru  but  a duty,  and  naturally  tends 
mrds  its  own  reduction  to  a minimum, 

I eventually  to  the  extinction  of  control 
ogether,  ns  being  no  longer  necessary, 
t at  present  authority  cannot  he  wholly 
ffidrawu,  and  the  new  Act  only  transfers 
! administrative  duties  in  counties  from  the 
gistrates  to  new  authorities  to  he  created 
the  people  of  each  county.  The  a^ithority 
the  Grown  in  a county  is  committed 
ieflv  to  two  persons,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
d the  Sheriff,  the  first  for  military  and  the 
lond  for  civil  purposes.  The  Lord  Lie\i- 

E‘'nt  has  now  hut  little  concern  with  mili- 
husiuess,  except  that  of  the  ordering  of 
militia  of  the  county,  but  another  office, 
listinct  one,  is  usually  conferred  upon  him, 
•der  the  authority  of  which  he  appoints  the 
, erk  of  the  Peace.  lie  also,  as  Lord 
lieutenant,  nominates  the  county  magistrates 
[jr  appointment  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
lese  meet  four  times  a year,  constituting  at 
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those  times  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  The 
magistrates  at  Quarter  Sessions  sit  for  two 
distinct  purposes,  judicial  and  administrative. 
Their  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  extends  to 
all  offences  except  a few  of  the  worst,  which 
are  reserved  for  trial  before  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Courts,  who  attend  a circuit  of 
county  towns  for  that  purpose.  Except 
these,  the  magistrates  at  Quarter  Ses.sions,  or 
General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  are  the 
judicial  authority  in  each  county,  and  they 
also  conduct  the  administrative  and  financial 
hu.siness,  and  take  charge  of  the  bridges,  the 
court-houses  and  shire-halls,  and  of  all 
public  buildings  and  the  county  property 
generally;  and  by  special  appointment  of 
sessions  in  divisions  of  the  county,  they 
grant  licences  for  public-houses,  locomotives 
on  roads,  slaughter-houses,  and  to  persons 
requiring  licences  for  various  occupations ; 
and  they  provide  industrial  and  reformatory 
schools,  protect  wild  fowl  and  fi.di,  do  other 
administrative  work,  ajipoint  various  officers, 
and  lew  the  county  rate  upon  the  several 
parishes. 

The  distance  of  a Quarter  Sessions  town 
from  most  parts  of  the  county  is  so  con- 
siderable that  to  accommodate  people  and 
bring  justice  nearer  home  the  county  is 
divided  into  petty-sessional  divisions,  in  each 
of  which  two  or  more  magistrates  hold  more 
frequent  meetings.  To  constitute  a petty- 
sessional  division,  at  least  five  magistrates 
must  reside  within  it.  The  whole  area  of 
England  and  Wales  is  37,:230,351  acres.  If 
we  take  from  this  the  town  areas,  or,  rather, 
the  areas  of  the  boroughs,  the  remainder  will 
he  the  area  of  the  counties  proper,  so  called  now 
that  under  the  new  Act  certain  large  boroughs 
are  constituted  counties  of  themselves  under 
the  name  of  coimty  boroughs ; but  in  the 
deductions  we  shall  make,  we  take,  besides 
the  county  boroughs,  all  those  which  have  a 
sepni'ate  Commission  of  the  Peace,  and  in 
most  of  whicli  a Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  is 
held,  but  not  in  all.  Having  deducted  the 
town  area  from  the  area  of  the  county  iu  each 
case,  we  get  the  large  country  area  which  is 
divided  into  petty-sessional  divisions,  includ- 
ing the  small  towns.  It  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  Local  Government  Bill  to  divide 
these  countiy  areas  into  districts  according  to 
population,  but  several  independent  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  pointed  out  that  in 
apportioning  the  county  into  di.stricts,  each 
returning  one  member  to  the  County  Council, 
the  area  of  each  district  should  he  regarded 
as  well  as  the  population,  and  the  following 


particulars  will  show  how  much  that  is 
needed.  The  Bill  was  accordingly  amended 
iu  this  respect,  and  those  who  are  cliarged 
with  the  duty  of  marking  out  the  boundaries 
of  the  new  districts  are  directed  by  tlio  Act 
to  take  into  account  the  area  as  well  as  the 
population  of  each. 

To  begin  with  the  most  northern  counties, 
Northumberland  has  an  area,  after  deducting 
that  of  the  towns,  as  before  mentioned,  of 
5,520  acres  per  thousand  of  the  x)opulation. 
Durham  has  an  area,  after  deducting  town 
areas,  of  1,340  acres  per  thousand  of  the 
country  population.  Cumberland  has  an  area 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  4,510  acres  per 
thousand ; and  Westmoreland  an  area  at  the 
rjLte  of  9,860  acres  per  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation. Yorkshire  has— taking  the  three 
Hidings  together — an  area  of  2,640  acres  per 
thousand. 

In  the  North  Midland  counties:  Derby- 
shire has  an  area  which  is  at  the  rate  oj 
1 ,870  acres  per  thousand  of  the  country  popula- 
tion ; Nottinghamshire,  2,810  acres;  Leicester- 
shire, 2,560  acres ; Rutland,  4,420 ; Lincoln- 
shire, 4,970  acres  per  thousand. 

In  the  West  Midland  counties  : Glouces- 
tershire has  an  area  of  2,390  acres  per  thou- 
sand of  its  country  population. ; Herefordshire, 
6,460  acres  ; Shropshire,  4,530  acres  per  thou- 
sand. Staffordshire  has,  after  deducting  the 
town  areas,  an  area  of  one  acre  per  head  of 
the  population.  Worcestershire  has,  simi- 
larly, an  area  of  1,740  acres  per  thousand. 
Warwickshire  has  2,190. 

In  Monmouthshire  and  Wales  : Monmouth- 
shire has  an  area  of  2,140  acres  per  thousand 
of  its  country  population;  Glamorganshire, 
1,400  acres;  Carmarthenshire,  5,200  acres; 
Pembroke,  5,760  acres  ; Cardiganshire,  7,160 
acres ; Breconshire,  8,880  acres  ; Radnor- 
shire, 11,750  acres:  iloutgomeryshire,  8,110 
acres ; Flint,  2,120  acres ; Denbighshire,  4,400 ; 
Merionethshire,  7,390  acres ; Cai-narvonshire, 
3,340  acres ; and  Anglesey,  3,760  acres. 

In  the  North-Western  counties  : Cheshire 
has  an  area,  reckoned  in  the  same  'W'ay,  of 
1,650  acres  per  thousand  of  population  ; but 
Lancashire  has  a country  population  of  i-37 
per  acre. 

In  the  South-Westei-u  counties  : Devon- 
shire has  an  area  of  4,090  acres  per  thousand 
of  population,  deducting  the  areas  and  popula- 
tions of  towns  as  before  ; Cornwall,  3,060 
acres  ; Somersetshire,  2,660  acres  ; Dorset- 
shire, 4,170  acres  ; and  Wiltshire,  3,690 
acres. 

In  the  South  Midland  counties  : Oxford- 
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shire  has  an  area  of  3,420  acres  per  thousand  . 
liuckinghamsliire,  2,910  ; Northamptonshire, 
2,860:  lluntmgdonshire,  3,850;  Bedfordshire, 
2,790:  Cambridgeshire,  3,520  ; Hertfordshire, 
2,]  90  acres.  Middlesex  is  mostly  a town  area. 

In  the  South-Eastern  counties : Surrey  has 
an  area  of  1.510  acres,  Kent  1,150,  Sussex 
2,820,  Hampshire  2,900,  and  Berkshire 
3,290  acres,  per  thousand  of  the  country  popu- 
lation. 

In  the  Eastern  Counties:  Essex  has  an 
area,  deducting  town  areas  and  populations, 
of  1 ,820  acres  per  thousand  of  the  population  ; 
Norfolk,  4,500  acres  ; Suffolk,  3,130  acres. 

It  wa,'^  very  proper  therefore,  seeing  these 
great  ditferences  of  area  per  thousand  of  the 
pojuilation,  that  the  Local  Government  Bill 
should  have  been  amended  in  respect  of  area, 
w'hatever  may  be  said  of  tlie  other  amend- 
ments which  luive  been  made,  some  of  which, 
we  believe,  were  not  improvements,  but  the 
contrary.  But,  if  the  same  population  had 
heen  taken  in  each  district,  the  carrving  out 
of  the  Act  in  some  of  the  counties  would  liave 
been  very  inconvenient,  to  say  tlie  least  of  it ; 
and,  even  doing  the  be.st  they  can,  wlien  the 
•livioioii-s  come  to  be  made,  there  will  be  an 
inconveniently  large  area  in  some  of  the 
counties.  The  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  is 
to  divide  the  county  area  before  November 
8 next,  excepting  the  larger  boroughs,  into 
districts,  each  of  wliich  is  to  return  one  mem- 
ber to  the  County  Council.  In  pursuance 
of  the  powers  conferred  upon  tliem  by  the 
Act,  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
issued  orders  determining  the  number  of 
the  coiuity  councillors  for  each  county,  and 
their  apportionment  between  the  boroughs 
and  the  rest  of  the  comity. 

The  judicial  business  of  a county  remains 
with  the  justices  of  the  peace,  but  the  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  business  is  to  lie 
transferred  to  the  new  County  Councils.  If 
to  these  new  bodies  suitable  persons  be 
elected,  and  if  tlie  administration  of  public 
business  bo  carried  on  satisfactorily,  tbe 
transfer  to  them  of  the  sanitary  business  of 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  may 'hereafter  he 
made. 


The  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  it  is  well 
known,  is  divided  at  present  into  sanitary 
areas  of  two  definitions,  Urban  and  Kural,  the 
Urban  districts  being  the  municipal  boroughs, 
the  Local  Board  districts,  and  those  formed 
under  special  Acts  of  Parliament  and  presided 
over  by  Town  Commissioners ; Avhile  the  Rural 
sanitary  districts  are,  in  general,  coexten.sive 
with  the  unions  presided  over  by  the  Boards 
of  Guardians.  These  include,  in  many  cases, 
urban  areas  of  considerable  extent,  but  not 
defined  as  Urban,  and  to  which  tlie  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  in  respect  of 
Urban  districts,  do  not  apply.  The  new  Act 
intends  to  disturb  existing  areas  of  sanitary 
administration  as  little  as  possible : indeed, 
intends  purposely  to  leave  tliem  as  they  are, 
but  tbe  Urban  districts  in  the  Rural  areas  will 
each  form  a division  of  the  comity  govern- 
ment if  it  has  sufficient  population,  or 
be  combined  wirli  others  in  forming  one ; or, 
perhap,«,  be  divided,  if  containing  a greater 
population  tluui  is  sufficient  to  return  one 
member  to  the  County  Council:  and  tlieUnions, 
or  present  Rural  sanitary  districts  w'ill  be 
divided  into  wards,  under  the  name  of  electoral 
divisions. 

A county  borough  will  in  all  respects  be 
apart  from  the  county  proper,  and  will  be 
divided  into  electoral  divisions  by  the  Town 
Council.  In  the  rest  of  the  couutv  the  elec- 
toral divisions  will  be  made  by  the  magis- 
trates at  quarter  sessions,  except  in  the  case 
of  boroughs  retui'ning  more  than  one  coun- 
cillor, in  which  case  the  Town  Council  is  to 
make  the  divisions. 

The  number  of  county  councillors  for  each 
county  having  been  determined  by  tbe  Local 
Government  Board,  and  stated  to  the  local 
authorities,  it  will  be  in  most  cases  a task  of 
great  labour  for  the  Chairmen  of  Quarter 
Sessions  and  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  to 
apportion  them  and  define  the  electoral  divi- 
sions of  the  counties ; that  is,  if  done  with 
judgment  and  a due  regard  to  the  convenience 
of  electors,  as  well  as  to  area.  Town  Councils 


ON  THE  SKIRTS  OF  EXMOOR,  i 


Ijllbi  architecture  of  a district  whidf 
is  chiefly  famous  by  its  othti 


merits  is  never  without  intereirj 

M 


Men  must  have  had  dwellings,  the! 


will  have  an  easier  task,  but  in  the  larger 
areas  there  are  difficulties  which  do  not  arise 


must  (in  ancient  days,  at  least)  have  gor' 
to  church ; some  of  tliem  would  be  powerf  i| 
and  would  fortify  their  houses,  some  woujI 
be  pious  and  adorn  their  churches  ; while 
later  days,  when  the  need  for  new  castles  ai:i 
churches  grew  less  pressing,  they  bestowe' 
tbe  wealth  which  once  flowed  into  eccledj 
astical  coffers  upon  the  adornment  of  thell 
own  homes.  Exmoor  itself  offers  but  litt>' 
architecture  of  any  kind,  but  w'here  its  loEi 
and  lofty  undulations  approach  the  Bristo 
Channel  at  its  north-east  extremity,  the  ban: 
of  man  has  conquered  the  sterility  of  the  soil 
the  bright  yellow  of  the  cornfield  runs  up  ti 
sides  of  the  irregular  hills  in  every  directioii 
biting  deep  into  tbe  green  and  brown  of  moon 
land  ; and  here,  amid  the  valleys,  or  on  thi 
fe%\'  flat  places  ])y  the  sea,  or  Ilalf-wa^ 
up  the  hills,  are  to  be  found  many  village; 
and  sundry  small  towns.  It  must  be  cobi 
fessed  that  the  vernacular  architecture  of  thr 
part  of  the  world  exhibits  very  little  detaL/j 
The  materials  were  not  kindly,  and  moner 
jirobably  was  scarce,  for  the  stony  ribs  o 
Exmoor  are  widely  different  from  the  ricli 
pasturage  land  of  the  Himtspill  Level,  ana 
would  afford  but  a bare  subsistence  where  th< 
latter  would  grant  a liaudsorae  competenca 
The  cottages  are  plain  white-washed  struci 
tures  ; nevertheless,  from  the  irregularity  o: 
their  disposition,  and  the  geniality  of  the 
climate,  which  allows  shrubs  and  flowers  t( 
grow’  in  great  luxuriance  in  their  little  gardens! 
they  combine  to  form  villages  of  great 
beauty,  tbe  charm  of  which,  however,  appeahi 
rather  to  the  painter  than  to  tbe  architect' 
But  still,  architecture  is  to  be  found  with  but 
little  seeking,  and  every  church,  at  any  rate,  h, 
worth  a visit. 

Some  of  the  churches  are  important  build-' 
ings,  such  as  those  at  Punster  and  Miiieheadi 
the  former  of  which  derives  its  characten 
from  having  been  partly  a conventual  church/ 
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^te  the  latter  owes  its  size  to  tlie  prosperity 
K|tie  town,  whioli  was  in  former  days  a con- 
Iirable  seaport.  Other  churclies  owe  their 
iity  to  private  munificence,  whilst  others, 
liii,  have  nothing  much  to  boast  of,  and 
hard  work  to  keep  from  decay  what 
le  thej  have. 

I ne  of  the  most  curious  churches  in  the 
( hbourliood  is  that  of  Culbone.  It  serves 
j’illage,  but  only  a scattered  parish.  It  is 
lited  in  a wooded  ravine  which  cuts  into 
j mighty  side  of  Exmoor,  wdiere  it  descends 
liptly  to  the  waters  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
in  some  300  ft.  or  400  ft.  above  the  sea  a 
ije  plateau  finds  room  for  itself  in  this 
,ne,  and  on  the  plateau  are  a tiny  church 
f.  churchyard.  To  the  east  and  the  west 
y woods  rise  steeply  almost  from  the 

Indary  of  the  churchyard.  Southwards  the 
t ascends  more  gradually,  while  northwards 
groimd  falls  at  once  to  the  rocky,  pebbly 
re.  The  church  itself,  of  which  we  here 
L sketch  plan,  is  a rude  structure. 


contains  rude  work,  but  it  is  nearly  all 
diieval.  The  nave  is  21ft.  long  and  12  ft.  6 in, 
le,  the  chancel  is  13  ft.  9 in.  long  and  10  ft, 
le.  The  accommodation  is  for  twenty-five 
■sons,  including  parson  and  clerk.  Dividing 
5 mighty  nave  from  the  chancel  is  a 
eenth-century  oak  screen.  In  the  nave 
a few  bench-ends  of  corresponding  date, 
il  a closed  pew  of  the  time  of  James  I.  for 
I;  lord  of  the  manor : there  is  also  a stone 
It.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  original,  but 
chancel  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt.  The 
(uipments  of  the  place  are  tolerably  complete, 
lit  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  workmanship 
lirough.  The  idea  is  good  enough,  but  the 

I‘  y in  which  it  is  carried  out  resembles  a 
loolboy’s  copy  of  a copper-plate  heading, 
should  be  remembered  that  until  recently 
>re  was  no  carriage-road  to  the  church  at 
—nothing  better  than  a bridle-path  for 
,*ck-horses.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  wonder- 
|1  to  find  the  work  rough  as  to  find  it  there 
fall,  and  many  a church  of  greater  preten- 
1)ns  (few,  indeed,  could  have  less)  is  not  so 
ijh  in  Medieval  features  as  this  tiny  structure 

Jat  hangs  hidden  in  the  fringe  of  Exmoor. 
The  nearest  village  to  Culbone  is  Porlock,  a 
maint  place  of  very  ancient  date,  but  offering 
ttle  for  architectural  sketching.  The  church 
self  is  somewhat  dreary,  and  but  for  its 
onuments  would  have  few  attractions.  Of 
mrse  it  has  its  history,  ^vl•itten  in  fragments 
various  dates,  — and  to  decipher  such 
i riting,  wherever  it  may  occur,  is  a pastinae 
iffording  great  interest,  but  the  interest  is 
lot  akin  to  that  roused  by  a beautiful  piece 
if  detail.  The  monuments  at  Porlock  are 
hree.  First  there  is  a cross-legged  warrior 

II  a recess : but  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
imeness  about  cross  - legged  warriors  in 
jcesses.  so  that  the  visitor  is  more  likely 
■>  find  himself  in  the  chancel,  where 
(here  is  a finely  - panelled  altar  - tomb, 
ir  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  where  is 
^ very  elaborate  tomb  to  a knight  and  his 
•idy. ' There  are  no  means  of  identifying  the 
tounder  of  this  fine  monument  supplied  by 
•he  work  itself,  but  from  other  sources  it  has 
teen  found  to  commemorate  John,  Baron 
Tarrington  of  Aldingham,  who  died  in  141/; 
.nd  his  wife,  who  died  in  1472.  The  work- 
manship is  of  a high  order  of  merit,  and  the 
detail  and  oruamentation  are  most  delicate  ; 
mfortunately,  rough  usage  has  caused  much 
•nutilation,  and  the  bodily  removal  of  the 
whole  tomb  from  its  original  site  has  led  to 
ho  crippling  of  tlie  canopy.  Fine  as  is  the 


work  here,  it  must  nevertheless  rank  second 
to  that  lavished  on  the  monument  to  Ralph 
Greene,  in  Lowick  Church,  Northamptonshire, 
who  died  about  1420. 

A much  more  interesting  church  is 
that  of  Sehvorthy,  about  two  miles  distant. 
Very  pleasant  it  is  to  step  from  the  blazing 
sunshine  into  the  cool  and  spacious  interior, 
to  examine  the  ribbed  roofs  with  their 
hundreds  of  carved  and  coloured  bosses,  repre- 
senting the  wheel  of  St.  Catharine,  the  Lamb, 
the  Dove,  and  a long  series  of  saints,  apostles, 
and  angels;  and,  perhaps,  amid  the  hum  of  a 
thousand  flies  dancing  in  the  tracery  of  a 
simlit  window',  to  attempt  a sketch  of  the 
delightful  oak  cornice  of  the  south  aisle  (see 
sketch),  where  the  flowing  foliage  of  Perpen- 
dicular times  is  already  taking  upon  itself  the 
airs  of  the  Renaissance.  Over  the  south  porch 
is  a chamber.  Surely  it  was  a parvise  once, 
devoted  to  the  use  and  comfort  of  the  parish 
priest,  but  when  the  priest  had  departed,  the 
Protestant  lord  of  the  manor  stepped  in,  and, 
breaking  out  au  opening  into  the  cliurch,  con- 
verted the  room  into  a numor-pew',  w'here  his 
^’’orsliip  could  worship  at  his  "Worship's  ease; 
and  look  down,  actually  as  w’ell  as  metaphori- 
cally, on  the  common  people  below.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  lord  of  the  manor  has  relinquished 
his  lofty  seat,  and  the  little  chamber  is  used 
as  a vestry.  On  the  walls  of  the  church  are 
mairy  monuments,  several  of  the  most  remark- 
able dating  from  the  time  when  long  epitaphs 
were  in  fashion.  The  parson  of  the  time, 
William  Fleete,  who  died  in  1617,  seems  to 
have  had  a gift  in  the  making  of  epitaphs, 
lie  wrote  his  own  *•  in  swanlike  sort,”  and  not 
improbably  wrote  that  to  Philip  Steimings, 
who  died  in  1589.  At  any  rate,  they  are  both 
composed  in  the  pedantic  spirit  of  that  con- 
temporary of  their  author — Ilolofernes  in 
“ Love’s  ’Labours  Lost.”  They  are  couched 
in  Latin  verse  and  in  English  verses  trans- 
lating the  Latin.  They  are  too  long  to  be 
given  here,  but  in  the  first  two  lines  of  one  of 
tliem  we  catch  a note  that  would  harmonise 
with  the  music  of  Shakspenre's  sonnets  : — 

If  inwards  givtes  of  minds  thou  doe  respects, 

If  he  innobled  be  that  so  is  decte, 

then  must  Philip  Stennings  be  a nobleman, 
and  so  forth.  If  the  sermons  of  this  reverend 
poet  were  as  long  in  proportion  as  his 
epitaphs,  he  must  verily  have  stood  in  need  of 
the  \isual  hour-glass,  both  to  remind  him  of 
the  limit  of  human  endurance,  and  of  the  fact 
that  one  hour  less  intervened  between  him 
and  another  opportunity  of  recording  the 
virtues  of  the  aged  among  his  hearers.  The 
stand  that  probably  contained  the  hour-glass 
of  the  time  still  remains  (see  sketch),  and  is 
fixed  to  the  pulpit. 

The  work  about  the  cliurch  generally  is 
good, and  outside  unusual  attention  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  label  terminations  (see  sketch), 
which,  by  this  slight  exercise  of  ingenuity, 
are  removed  from  the  commonplace.  By  a 
minute  attention  to  small  details  such  as  this 
almost  any  building,  no  matter  how  plain,  can 
be  transported  from  the  dreary  wastes  of 
“building”  to  the  sacred  enclosure  of  “Archi- 
tecture.” There  is  here,  as  in  most  of  the 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  a churchyard 
cross  (see  sketch).  Afewsteps  belowthe  church 
lies  the  green,  round  which  are  scattered  a few 
picturesque  cottages,  with  rustic  porches  and 
creeper-covered  walls,  within  which  various  old 
retainers  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  pass  the 
remaining  years  of  their  lives  in  peace  and 
comfort.  From  the  churchyard  itself  a wide 
view  is  obtained  across  the  valley  on  to  the 
great  brown  sides  of  Dunkery  Beacon,  at  the 
foot  of  which  lies  Luckham ; while  to  the  left, 
in  another  valley,  is  Wotton  Courtenay.  The 
church  at  Luckham  (or,  more  picturesquely. 
Luccombe),  rivals  Selw'orthy  in  its  lofty  pro- 
portions, but  it  has  not  so  many  interesting 
features,  a panelled  altar-tomb,  removed  to 
the  tower,  being  the  chief.  The  base  of  the 
churchyard  cross  still  remains,  but  the  cross 
itself  is  gone. 

'SVotton  Courtenay  has  been  more  fortunate 
in  this  respect,  and  it  retains  a cross  with 
a base  of  unusual  elaboration  (see  sketch). 
Inside  the  church  there  are,  again,  some 
carved  bosses  to  the  roof,  whereon  appear  a 


winged  bull,  a winged  lion,  a cockatrice,  a 
pelican  in  her  piety,  and  other  symbols.  In- 
corporated with  the  nave  piers  are  some  good 
Perpendicular  niches,  but  the  saints  that  once 
stood  within  them  have  disappeared.  A 
panelled  font,  a holy-water  stoup  in  the 
south  porch,  and  one  or  two  other  features, 
to  raise  Wotton  Courtenay  above 


the  ordinary  level  of  village  churches, 
and  render'  it  better  worth  a visit 
than,  for  instance,  the  adjacent  church  of 
Timberscomhe,  where,  however,  there  is  a 
very  good  rood-screen.  Beyond  the  churches 
in  these  villages,  there  is  but  little  building 
with  any  architectural  interest.  Many  of 
the  cottages  have  moulded  windows  and  door- 
frames, mostly  of  wood,  but  when  you  have 
drawn  the  section  of  the  moulding  you  have 
exhausted  the  interest  they  offer.  But  for 
a holiday,  where  a good  walk  over  the  breezy 
hills  is  rendered  all  the  pleasanter  for  having 
a church  as  its  bourne,  few  villages  are  better 
adapted  than  those  on  the  skirts  of  Exmoor. 


NOTES. 

E gather  from  some  papers  sent 
to  us  for  examination  that  the 
sewage  of  Forfar  is  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  on  land  at  the  rate 
of  500  or  600  persons  per  acre.  The  popula- 
tion is  15,000,  and  the  area  of  land  appro- 
priated is  24  acres.  The  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  Forfar,  Dr.  Murray,  read  before  the 
British  Medical  Association  at  Glasgow  lately 
a sanitary  history  of  the  scheme  of  sewerage 
of  the  town,  and  approved  of  its  working 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  ground  was 
laid  out  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  by 
Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.,  in  1877.  The 
eflluent  water  is  satisfactory',  clear,  aud  free 
from  smell.  Three  families  reside  on  the 
land,  and  in  no  instance  has  disease  been 
traceable  to  the  mode  of  sewage  - disposal. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  land  belonging  to  the 
sanitary  authority  is  40  acres,  bu^  of  this 
only  24  acres  have  yet  been  appropriated.  If 
we  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Bailey  Denton 
urged  the  Forfar  sanitary  authority  a few 
years  ago  to  extend  the  application  of  the 
sewage  to  the  whole  of  the  40  acres,  in  which 
case  there  would  be  300  or400  persons  per  acre ; 
but  as  the  sanitary  conditions  and  the  financial 
conditions  of  the  present  state  of  things  are  both 
satisfactory,  the  Town  Commissioners  do  not 
appear  to  have  yet  thought  it  necessary  to  do 
so.  The  income  from  the  “ farm,”  for  the. 
year  ending  last  May,  was  432/.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure 350/.,  leaving  a .surplus  of  82/. 
Seventeen  acres  are  laid  out  for  broad  irriga- 
tion, and  seven  are  fonued  into  level  ridges 
and  furrows,  the  ridps  being  planted  aud  the 
sewage  admitted  to  thef  urrows  intermittently, 
the  plants  taking  up  what  they  need,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  sewage  filtering  through 
the  ground ; the  effluent  water  passing  off  by 
drains  laid  for  the  purpose.  By  this  inter- 
mittency  of  application,  and  consequent  aera- 
tion, the  oxidation  of  the  putrescible  organic 
matter  of  the  sewage  is  effected.  The  irri- 
gated part  of  the  land  is  on  the  catchwater 
system,  the  ffutters  following  the  contour  of 
the  land.  "When  one  of  them  is  filled,  the 
sewage  overflows  its  edge  and  runs  down 
towards  the  next  one,  which  is  again  filled  to- 
overflowing.  The  filtration  area  is  laid  out 
ill  a series  of  level  terraces  of  ridges  and 
furrows.  Frost  never  interferes  with  the- 
absorption  of  the  sewage  on  this  area.  Dr.  A. 
P.  Aitken,  of  Edinburgh,  made  an  analysis  in 
July  last  of  the  sewage  as  it  came  from  the 
town  and  after  it  had  passed  through  the 
land,  which  showed  that  the  solid  matter  in 
solution  was  reduced  from  3/  '5  to  36'5 ; the 
chlorine  was  reduced  from  5 2 to  3-7 ; the  free 
ammonia  from  69  to  012;  the  albuminoid 
ammonia  from  2-5  to  0-78 ; the  organic  sus- 
pended matter  from  21  to  none,  and  the  in- 
organic suspended  matter  from  2.3'5  to  none. 

Last  year  we  gave  some  description  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Overstrand,  near 
Cromer,  as  an  ideal  seaside  place  for  those 
who  like  a fine  beach  and  sea,  without  a 
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crowd  of  lodging-houses  and  a “promenade.’’ 
In  another  column  we  note  a sale  of  building 
lots  on  the  “Overstrand  Estate,”  which  pro- 
bably signalises  the  close  of  this  primitive 
fishing-village  stage  of  Overstrnnd,  and  its 
entrj'  in  no  long  time  into  the  “ fashionable 
watering-place'  category.  Ihe  demand  for 
residences  here,  at  all  events  during  the  seaside 
season,  is  almost  certain  to  increase ; and  to 
many,  no  doubt,  the  change  will  seem  an 
“ improvement.”  The  few  houses  already 
built,  it  must  he  said,  are  in  a picturesque 
style,  which  it  is  to  he  hoped  will  he  con- 
tinued throughout;  and  the  building-lots  have 
been  laid  out  so  as  to  leave  a good  deal  of ; 
space  between  the  houses,  partly  to  be  appro- 
priated to  lawn-tennis  ground.  The  main 
terraces  also  are  laid  out,  as  they  should 
he,  at  right-angles  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  give 
the  sea-breeze  free  access  up  the  roads. 
We  observe,  however,  that  nothing  was  said, 
in  the  recommendations  appended  to  the 
auctioneers’  announcement,  as  to  eitherwater- 
supply  or  drainage.  ater-supply  at  present 
is  from  local  wells — a somewhat  doubtful 
source  in  a district  where,  in  all  the  old 
houses,  the  privy  and  cesspool  system  is  in 
full  force.  What  is  the  scheme  proposed  for 
the  drainage  of  the  new  property  we  are  not 
informed.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
close  to  the  top  of  the  gangway  lead- 
ing down  the  cliffside  to  the  beach 
there  is  a large  grid,  out  of  which  proceed 
odours  of  a verv  threatening  description,  and 
which  has  been  adroitly  placed  at  the  very 
spot  close  to  which  every  visitor  must  pass  on 
the  way  to  and  from  the  beach.  e presume 
this  represents  the  “ ventilation  of  a cess- 
pool, which  is  the  main  receptacle  of  such 
drainage  as  there  is.  Those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  laying  out  of  the  new  building 
estate  should  see  to  this:  cesspool  emanations 
on  the  cliff  form  a serious  discount  to  sea- 
breezes  and  bathing  on  the  beach. 


C1E0M?^T1,  which  was  as  crowded  as  usual 
’ at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  has 
been  suffering  from  scarcity  of  water,  owing, 
as  we  were  informed,  to  a partial  breakdown 
in  the  water-company’s  supply  : a dirticulty 
which  has  caused  a partial  exodus  of  its 
guests  ; not  without  reason,  if  many  of  them 
were  reduced  to  drinking  of  the  water  of  the 
well  behind  the  life-boat  house,  which  \t  would 
require  much  filtering  power  to  bring  into 
a desirable  state  for  home  consumption. 
The  popularity  of  Cromer  itself  at  present  it 
is  not  verv  easy  to  understand ; tlie  two  or 
three  old, 'narrow,  twisting  streets  or  lanes, 
without  footwalks,  which  form  the  main  part 
of  the  old  town,  are  curious  and  picturesque  ; 
hut  the  new  extension  of  the  town  westward 
has  resulted,  for  the  present,  in  the  creation  of 
a desolate  and  dreary  quarter,  in  which  large, 
staring,  new  terraces  of  brick  alternate  with 
melancholy  tracts  of  waste  laud,  covered 
with  rubbish.  In  time,  probably,  this  trans- 
ition stage  will  be  passed  through,  and  Cromer 
will  come  out  as  a kind  of  Korfolk-coast 
Brighton.  There  is  one  serious  point,  how- 
ever, which  ought  to  he  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  this  work  of  transformation, 
namely,  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
native  fishing  population.  ^Ve  regret  to 
learn,  from  the  independent  testimony 
of  several  of  the  fishermen,  that  while 
their  small  houses  are  being  ruthlessly  con- 
demned and  pulled  down  to  make  way  for 
new  terraces  of  lodging-houses,  no  steps  are 
being  taken  to  build  elsewhere  any  such  cot- 
tages as  these  men  and  their  families  require, 
and  can  afford  to  rent.  ‘NVe  were  assured 
that  in  not  a few  cases  the  fishing  families 
who  had  been  turned  out  of  their  original 
homes  had  no  i*esouree  at  all  but 
to  club  together,  two  or  three  families 
in  a house ; and  that  they  view  the  progress 
of  " improvement  ” with  great  anxiety.  This 
is  not  as  it  should  be.  If  not  a legal,  it  is,  at 
least,  a moral  duty  incumbent  on  those  who 
have  the  building  operations  at  Cromer  in 
their  hands  to  see  that  the  original  inhabi- 
tants are  not  thrust  aside  and  left  practically 
homeless  in  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  of 
new  hotels  and  lodging-houses  for  the  visitors. 


The  most  recent  contribution  to  the  mass 
of  literature  on  the  subject  of  the 
Theseion  at  Athens  is  by  Hr.  W.  Muller, 
in  a pamphlet  on  the  Metopes  of  the 
Theseion  in  relation  to  vase  paintings  re- 
presenting the  same  subjects  (“Hie  Theseus 
Metopen  vom  Theseion  zu  Athen  in  ihrem 
Verhultniss  zur  Yasenmalerei.”  Gottingen, 
1888).  The  conclusions  Dr.  Muller  comes  to 
are  briefly  these.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  vases,  wliich  represent  the  exploits  of 
Tlieseiis,  the  possible  influence  of  the  metopes 
can  only  he  detected  in  thirteen.  Those  vases 
can  all  be  dated  later  than  430  n.c.  The  pre- 
sumption is,  therefore,  that  the  metopes  were 
not  set  up  before  that  date.  AVe  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  an  argument  based  on  the 
relation  between  monumental  sculpture  and  the 
art  of  vase-painting,  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  such  evidence  as  there  is  seems  to  point  to 
the  same  conclusion  that  Dr.  Durpfeld  arrived 
at  on  independent  architectural  grounds,  i.e., 
that  the  temple  is  no  Theseion  at  all ; that 
it  was  set  up  at  a date  midway  between  the 
building  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  temple  at 
Siinium,  and  therefore  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  Cimoii's  fetching  of  the  bones  of 
Theseus  from  Sciroii. 


IN  the  jNEttheiliingen  of  the  German 
Arclueological  Institute  (“  I’bmische 
Abtheilung,”  iii.,  2,  1888),  Dr.  Worters  pub- 
lishes a very  interesting  bust  from  the  Iler- 
culaiiean  Villa.  This  bust  has  been  long  well 
known,  but,  from  a careless  reading  of  the 
inscription,  has  been  called  Archimedes.  From 
a facsimile  of  this  inscription  which  Dr. 
Worters  gives,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that 
“Archidamos”  must  be  read  in  place  of 
Archimedes.  The  famous  mathematician 
gives  place  to  the  not  less  famous  Spartan 
king,  Archidamos  III.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  bust  could  ever  have  been  held  to  be 
Archimedes,  for  it  is  the  portrait  of  a 
man  in  armour,  with  sword-belt  over  his 
shoulder.  The  tvqie  of  face  is  just  what 
would  be  expected  of  the  rough  and  valiant 
Spartan,  and.  moreover,  the  hair  accords 
strictly  witli  the  Spartan  custom.  Plutarch, 
describing  a statue  of  Lysander,  remarks  that 
the  hair  and  beard  were  long,  both  after  the 
ancient  fashion.  Lycurgus  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  “long  hair  made  the  handsome  more 
beautiful  and  the  ugly  more  terrible.”  Dr. 
"Worters  Las  devoted  much  time  to  the  ex- 
amination of  Homan  portrait  busts,  and  he  is 
doing  excellent  work:  there  must  he  countless 
instances  of  busts  with  wrong  inscriptions,  and 
busts  with  no  inscriptions  at  all,  which  might 
he  identified. 


A BOUT  seventy  years  ago  three  old  houses 
stood  by  the  western  verge  of  Green- 
wich Park.  Of  these,  Montague  House  had 
belonged  to  .Tohn,  Duke  of  Montague,  and 
lassed  to  his  kinsman,  Henry,  third  Duke  of 
luccleuch,  who,  in  1767,  married  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  daughter  to  George,  Duke  of  Mon- 
tague. In  1798  it  was  rented  by  the  Princess 
of  Vales  (Queen  Caroline),  who  was  ap- 
ointed  llauger  of  the  Park  in  1806,  and  lived 
ere  until  1810.  Montague  House  was  pulled 
down,  bv  the  Prince  Ilegent’s  commands,  in 
1815.  The  adjoining  mansion — latterly  known 
as  Brunswick  House — was  for  a while  occu- 
pied hv  the  Princess's  mother,  Augusta,  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  who,  in 
1807,  bought  the  remainder  of  the  lease  from 
Major-General  Kicharci,  son  of  Sir  Edward, 
Hulse,  Burt.  Brunswick  House,  as  held  from 
the  Crown,  had  been  leased  in  1694  to  one 
Nicholas  Lock,  merchant  [teste  Lysons),  the 
land  being  described  as  a plot  of  ground 
on  which  were  three  liouse.s  lately  built  by 
Andrew  .Snape.  In  1753,  Philip,  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  purchased  the  assignment  of  part 
of  this  ground  whereon  stood  the  house — at 
that  time  belonging  to  Dr.  Stephen  Valler. 
Lord  Chesterfield  improved  and  enlarged  the 
house,  and  for  many  years  used  it  as  a countri' 
scat.  He  styled  it  “La  Petite  Chartreuse,” 
perhaps  because  East  Greenwich  manor,  which 
once  belonged  to  St.  Peter's  Abbey  at 
Ghent,  had.  as  an  alien  possession, beengranted 
bv  Henry  V.  to  the  Carthusian  monks  at 
Sheen.  His  successor  in  title,  Pliilip,  fifth 
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Earl  of  Chesterfield,  assigned  it  in  1782  iii 
the  above-named  General  Hulse,  who,  tw. 
years  later,  obtained  an  extension  of  tb 
Crown  lease  for  seventeen  years,  to  run  froi 
1816  ; but  he  died,  in  Spain,  in  1812.  Brunr 
wick,  or  Chesterfield,  House  was  taken  fc 
the  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester,  Kin 
George  III.’s  niece,  who  was  app'nmte: 
Ranger  in  1816,  and  lived  here  until 
death  on  Nov.  29,  1844.  Tradition  places  tB  ' 
first  meeting  between  Frederick  Princi 
of  Vales  and  his  bride,  Augusta  ( 
Saxe  - Gotha,  on  the  balcony.  This  ■ 
the  house,  now  known  as  the  Uangera 
Lodge,  whereof  her  Majesty  has  just  grantei:i 
a life-intere.?t  to  Lord  Volseley.  The  thirl  1 
house,  hard  bv,  where  Chesterfield-walk  meel'li 
Groora’s-hill,  formed  the  early  home  of  anothe  Irf 
perhaps  as  famous  if  less  distinguished^ 
Major-General — .Tames  Volfe — the  only  chill: 
of  one  of  Marlborough's  staff,  whose  hodi  I 
was  brought  hither  from  Quebec,  and  burienf 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Alphege  oir 
November  20,  1759.  Tliere,  too,  lies  Lavinis: 
Fenton,  the  favourite  Teachum  of  hC'' 

day,  who  married  Charles,  third  Duke  ( » 
Bolton.  After  her  husband’s  death  (175f'' 
she  became  affianced  to  Volfe.  M e ban  1 
read  that  it  was  she  who  gave  to  him  a copu 
of  Gray's  “Elegy,’’  the  poem  that  wr 
repeated*  on  the  early  morning  of  the  13th  d‘: 
September,  1759,  in  the  boat  which  ennveye. ! 
Volfe  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  meet  the  Mail! 
quess  de  Montcalm's  forces  on  the  plains  (:  t 
Abraham.  The  Duchess  of  Bolton  died  o:l 
January  17  th,  1760. 


The  late  Mr.  Villiam  Elers’s  trustees  Iiavi  j 
decided  to  sell  by  auction  a freehold, 
property  at  Tunbridge  Veils,  facing  tli 
Common,  and  comprising  the  Pavilion 
Ephraim  House,  No.  93,  Mount  Epliraim,-iii 
where  is  made  the  once-popular  wooden' 
ware, — and  a portion,  reputedly,  of  tht 
palace  of  King  Charles  II.,  whose  consoru 
often  resorted  hither.  Vheu  Queen  Henriettfli 
Maria  went  to  drink  of  the  waters,  which  ha«' 
first  attract(‘d  Lord  North’s  notice,  temp\ 
James  I.,  when  visiting  Lord  Abergavenny 
at  Eridge  Castle,  her  suite,  it  is  said,  weni' 
obliged  to  encamp  on  the  Common.  No' 
was  it  imtil  thirty  years  later  that  suffiii 
cient  accommodation  was  provided  to  sup 
plant  the  tents  and  booths  that  used  ti 
he  set  up  for  visitors  here.  For  the  Veils  ill 
the  zenith  of  their  fame,  we  must  revert  t(,- 
the  middle  of  last  century.  The  “ Pantiles, ‘t 
now  somewhat  modernised,  are  delineated  ii; 
a drawing  dated  August,  1748,  and  helonginfl 
to  Richardson.  The  figures,  named  in  hiil; 
own  writing,  include  those  of  Dr.  Jolmsono 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Jlr.  Gilbert),  Lord 
Harcourt,  and  Colley  Cibber — in  a gToupi| 
Miss  Ohudleigh  (the  Duchess  of  Kingston 
walking  between  Mr.  Pitt  (Earl  of  (^^hatham'i, 
and  Mr.  Nash  ; Garrick  -unth  Mi's.  Trasi  (the 
singer) : a party  composed  of  Speaker  Onsiown 
Lord  Powis,  the  Duchess  of  NorfoUc,  and 
Miss  Peggy  Ilanks ; -with  others. 

The  Calderwood  Estate,  Lanarkshir^ii 
will  he  re-exposed  for  sale  by  “ public! 
roup”  in  Edinburgh  on  C)rtober  10th.  CaD 
derwood  Castle,  in  East  Kilbride  parish,  andi 
near  to  Blautyre,  has  been  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years  past  the  seat  of  a brancli  of  the. 
Maxwells,  who  have  given  a name  to  Max- 
welton,  a village  that  lies  quite  within  the) 
estate.  The  castle  stands  by  the  Calder,t| 
which,  rising  in  Elrig  Muir,  and  augmeutedi 
by  the  Rotten,  flows  into  the  Clyde,  and  iS' 
famous  for  its  numerous  f.alls  and  cascades,*! 
one  of  them  being  the  Reeking  Linn.  Cali 
derwood  extends  over  1, -160  acres,  of  wliich; 
nearlv  1,180  are  under  cultivation.  Thel 
rental  for  last  year  amounted  to  2,698Z. : thel 
upset  price  is  now  fixed  at  60,000/.  Thel 
prnpertv  may  he  purchased,  if  preferred,  in 
three  lots  : the  two  fanns  of  North  and  South 
Allerton,  230  acres;  and  Greenhills  farm,: 
120  acres, — these  two  lots  being  parts  of  thel 

* Wbetlier  by  a midshipman,  or  Wolfe  himself, 
cannot  ascertain.  Viilf  Lord  Staiilicipc'?  “ Hi'-tory.'’  Thel 
late  Denn  Stanley  told  ns  that  Lonl  Lati^dowoe  used  to  say- 
that  a midshipman  recited,  or  read,  the  poem  at  Wolfe’a'' 
request. 
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Bicient  Calderwood  barony  as  held  of  the 
>!rince  and  Steward  of  Scotland  ; and  the 
> .ansion  house  property,  lying  along  the  river, 
<110  acres;  upset  price  50,000/. 


uT  is  evident  that  the  new  County  Council 
>!  for  London  will  not  lack  advice  from  at 

!iy  rate  one  member  of  the  principal  body 
hich  is  to  be  superseded  by  it.  We  printed 
3t  week  a letter  from  Mr.  Mossop  urging 
at  more  consideration  should  be  shown  to 
e requirements  of  the  building  trade  by  the 
. 'W  Council  than  has  been  shown  by  the 
lyetropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Mossop 
.1  (it  should  be  said  in  justice  to  himself)  a 
ijmng  member  of  the  Board,  and  perhaps  a 
ifle  too  energetic  and  businesslike  for  the 

i'  ajority  of  his  colleagues  at  Spring-gardens  ; 
• cannot  therefore  bi;  suiqirised  that  he  did 
)t  cari’y  the  proposal  he  made  with  the  view 
making  the  Board’s  annual  vacation  a little 
ore  compatible  with  the  needs  of  the  metro- 
ilis  in  the  matter  of  new  and  important 
hiding  work.s  of  a special  character.  But, 
^|om  another  letter  from  Mr.  Mossop  which 

ie  publish  this  week,  we  gather  tliat  he 
LS  scored  at  least  one  success,  tliough 
i complains  that,  his  suggestion'' being  only 
practical  one,  it  was  not  noticed  by  the 
ress." 


V^TE  have  often  pointed  out  how  inade- 
»V  quutely  and  incorrectly  the  proceed- 
ijigs  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are 
liported  by  the  daily  papers,  but  there  is  a 
i’ord  to  be  said  for  the  occupants  of  the  Press 
gillery  in  the  Spring-gardens  Board-room. 

I he  said  gallery  is  not  only  “ cabin’d,  cribb’d, 
l(>nfin’d,’’  to  a degree  which  is  inconvenient, 
■id  even  painful,  but  the  room  is  acoustically 
rery  bad.  But  the  chief  obstacle  to  careful 
rnd  intelligent  reporting  of  the  proceedings 
if  the  Board  lies  in  the  shape  in  which 
lie  Board's  a^e?irf«-paper  is  presented  to  the 
fcporters  (as  well  as  to  the  members).  First 
Ilf  all,  there  is  paper  of  business ; then 
Kiere  is  always  a “ supplemental  paper,”  and 
Hery  frequently  a “ further  supplemental 
diaper,”  while  sometimes  there  is  an  "extra 
lirther  supplemental  paper.”  These  supple- 
mental papers  would  not  be  much  to  complain 
iif  in  themselves  if  the  matter  contained  on 
lliem  were  arranged  throughout  in  consecu- 
tive order,  and  in  the  order  in  which  the 
iusiness  would  be  taken,  though  even  then 
he  three  or  four  portions  which  go  to  make 
•p  what  is,  after  all,  but  one  document, 
/ould  be  more  convenient  if  merged,  and  made 
ctually,  as  well  as  nominally,  one.  But,  as  a 
latter  of  fact,  the  recommendations  of  each 
ommittee  are  spread  by  inst  alments  very  often 
iver  the  whole  series  of  papers,  so  that  one  has 
0 go  from  one  paper  to  another  continually  in 
rder  to  follow  the  course  of  business.  Each 
tern  is  numbered  or  lettered,  but  many  of  them 

I.re  so  rapidly  called  over  and  voted  upon  that 
ven  some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  get 
lerplexed,  and  demand  from  the  Chairman 
he  page  of  the  paper  he  is  “ on.”  What 
Ivith  the  multiplicity  of  committees  and 
he  multiplicity  of  “papers”  there  is  a con- 
r.tant  turning  to  and  fro  of  the  leaves,  both 
my  members  of  the  Board  and  by  the  reporters, 
ulio  say  nothing  of  the  constant  rustling  noise 
faused  by  this  operation,  nor  of  the  conver- 
sational buzz  of  inquiry  which  the  higgledy- 
biggledy  “niTangement”  of  the  paper  in- 
duces {neither  of  them  insignificant  inci- 
lllents  in  a place  already  acoustically  bad), 
bt  should  be  pointed  out  that  wdille  the 
Reporter  is  trying  to  find  an  item  on  tlie 
•naper,  the  Chairman,  with  his  rapidly-spoken 
[i'That  No.  13  be  approved?  Contrary? 
rCarried  ! No.  14?  Contrary?  Carried  !’’ iVcc., 
lias  got  far  ahead.  It  has  always  puzzled  us 
know  why  the  Board’s  (/ffenda-papev  is 
Kpresented  to  the  members  and  to  the  Press 
in  a state  which  is  little  better  than 
printers'  “ pi.”  It  would  only  be  paralleled 
nf  a newspaper  were  to  be  published  as  a 
nnere  mass  of  printers’  “ galley-proof-slips,” 
1‘lisconnected  and  unassorted,— a bit  of  one 
rtiere  and  a bit  of  another  there,  instead  of  in 
iv  form  in  which  the  various  articles  and 
creports  have  been  arranged  and  brought 


together  in  due  order.  How  it  is  that  such  a 
state  of  things  has  been  tolerated  at  Spring- 
gardens  so  long,  with  one  or  two  practical 
printer.s  and  one  or  twonew.spaper  proprietors 
on  the  Board,  is  a mystery.  It  is  doubtless 
necessar}^  that  members  of  the  Board  .should 
have  the  earliest  possible  intimation  of  the 
busine.ss  that  is  coming  forward.  This  could 
be  done  as  hitherto,  by  the  fragmentary 
papers  we  have  mentioned ; but  there  is  no 
reason  on  earth  why,  on  Thursday  afternoon  or 
evening  (the  Board  does  not  meet  till  noon  on 
Friday)  tiie  various  items  on  these  fragmentary 
papers  should  not  be  edited  or  re-arranged  and 
printed  in  consecutive  order,  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Press  at  the 
Board  meeting.  This  simple  and  easily-practi- 
cable  reform  could  be  carried  out  for  a trifling 
increase  in  the  printers’  bill,  and  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  conduct  of  the  Board’s  busine.ss 
and  its  better  comprehension  by  those  who 
have  to  chronicle  itsproceeding.c.  The  School 
Board  for  London, — a much  younger  body, — 
not  only  presents  its  paper  of  business  in  con- 
secutive order,  but  prints  and  issues  with  it 
the  full  text  of  the  reports  of  the  various 
committees, — a thing  which  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  never  does.  Here,  then,  is 
another  point  in  which  the  County  Council 
for  London  may  improve  upon  the  practice  of 
its  predecessor. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS, 

The  strike  of  navvies,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  attract  also  the  masons  and  work- 
men of  other  trades,  has  subsided  without  any 
appreciable  results  in  favour  of  tlie  strikers,  and 
without  any  tragedies,  thanks  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  bulk  of  the  men  themselves  in  resisting 
the  appeals  of  the  anarchist  orators.  The  con- 
tractors not  having  yielded  to  threats,  and  the 
Ijolice  having  closed  the  "Bourse  du  Travail, — 
which  in  fact  was  merely  a political  club, — the 
workshops  are  open  again,  and  the  works  re- 
commenced everywhere,  and — 

"Le  combat  finit  faute  de  combattants.” 

In  fact,  the  strike,  menacing  as  it  was  in  spirit, 
had  only  a feeble  and  temporaiy  effect  on  the 
large  public  work.s.  and  those  for  the  Exhibition 
did  not  even  suffer  any  interruption.  There 
was  a cessation  of  work  at  one  time  on  the 
new  crossings  for  the  Chemin-de-Fer  de  Cein- 
ture ; but  the  work  is  all  going  on  again  now, 
and  on  the  ea^^t  of  the  city  a large  iron 
bridge,  130  metres  long,  has  just  been 
opened  across  the  Cours  de  Vincennes — 
a great  relief  to  that  crowded  road ; and  the 
viaduct  carrying  the  Rue  Caulaincourt  over  the 
cemetery  of  Montmartre  is  nearly  finished. 
Further  on,  the  church  of  the  Sacre  Cceur  shows 
its  profile  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ; and  else- 
where the  workmen  are  engaged  in  opening  out, 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  Avenue 
Ledru  Eollin,  which  will  join  the  Avenue 
Daumesnil ; and  in  the  centre  of  the  city  the 
administration  has  caused  to  be  formed,  under 
the  Halles  Centrales,  an  immense  mill,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  supply  of  electricity,  for  which 
the  Municipal  Council  has  voted  1,100,000  fr. 

At  the  Champ  do  Mars  the  framework  of  all 
the  pavilions  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  promise 
their  completion  by  the  15th  of  September,  and 
the  Eiffel  Tower  continues  to  ascend  steadily, 
and  looks,  on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory  in 
effect  than  was  expected;  at  all  events,  we  can 
see,  now  that  a great  deal  of  the  plant  and 
scaffolding  is  removed  from  the  lower  portion, 
that  the  arches  on  which  it  stands  will  not 
interfere  at  all  with  the  general  view  of  the 
other  buildings  of  the  Exhibition.  In  the  Galerie 
des  Machines  eighteen  of  the  1 1 5-m6tre  girders 
are  fixed,  and  the  buildings  for  the  " Industries 
Diverses”  will  be  soon  covered  in.  On  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides  several  structures  are 
now  erected,  especially  the  large  conservatory 
intended  for  the  plants  of  the  Colonies  and  of 
Indo-China. 

In  regard  to  the  decorative  side  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  last  piece  of  news  is  that  M. 
OHvier  Merson  has  been  commissioned,  along 
with  M.  Paul  Sfidille,  to  design  the  decorations 
for  the  monumental  gate  which  will  give  access 
to  the  section  of  " Manufactures  Nationales  ’*  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  This  gate  will  be  adorned 
with  two  figures  in  mosaic,  symbolising  the 
.iVrts  of  Tapestry  and  of  Mosaic.  The  Govern- 
ment is  already  occupied  about  the  subject  of 
the  awards  and  medals  to  be  given  at  the  close 


of  the  E.xhibition,  and  has  appointed  a jury  to 
decide  on  the  merit  of  the  designs  for  the 
diploma,  for  which  a premium  of  10,000  fr. 
has  been  offered.  This  jury  includes  Mm. 
Chaplain  and  Guillaume  (sculptors),  M.  Roty, 
the  eminent  medallist,  M.  Charles  Gamier,  M. 
Daumet,  and  M.  S6dil!e  (architects),  and  M.  Elie 
Delaunay  and  M.  Galland  (painters). 

Although  there  is  nothing  of  the  artistic 
about  it,  we  may  mention,  as  a curiosity,  an 
enormous  terrestrial  globe  which  has  been 
made  in  view  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  40  metres 
in  diameter,  and  will  be  supported  on  a metal 
base  5 metres  high.  This  globe,  of  which  the 
meridians  and  parallels  will  be  executed  in 
iron,  will  turn  on  its  centre  once  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  will  represent  the  earth  to  scale. 
It  will  thus  show,  in  their  true  comparative 
dimensions,  many  spaces  which  on  ordinary 
globes  figure  as  mere  points  ; thus  Paris,  on 
this  globe,  will  be  more  than  2 millimHres  in 
diameter. 

A new  establishment  for  secondary  education 
is  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  Government  after 
the  recess, — that  is  to  say.  in  October.  This 
Lyc6e,  specially  intended  for  girls,  and  called 
(we  know  not  why)  the  Lyc6e  Moli5re,  is 
planned  and  designed  by  M.  Vaudremer.  It  is 
a large  birilding,  situated  at  Auteuil ; of  very 
simple  architectural  treatment,  but  of  which  the 
interior  arrangements  have  been  very  care- 
fully studied  for  their  purpose.  The  principal 
fa9ade  is  situated  in  the  Rue  du  Ranelagh ; 
the  buildings  are  in  stone,  with  hands  of 
coloured  bricks.  The  courtyards  are  made  gay 
with  pots  of  flowers  and  shadowed  with  trees, 
and  the  porticoes  which  smTOund  them  are 
covered  with  climbing  plants.  Thus  tbe buildings 
have  not  that  .stem  and  forbidding  aspect  which 
characterises  too  many  of  the  Parisian  educa- 
tional establishments,  which  have  but  too  close 
a resemblance  to  prisons. 

After  being  closed  for  some  days,  to  allow 
opportunity  for  the  arrangement  of  some  new 
purchases  by  the  State,  tbe  Luxembourg 
Museum  is  about  to  re-open  its  doors.  The 
scaffoldings,  which  have  for  two  years  covered 
the  facade,  have  at  last  been  removed,  and  one 
can  form  a definite  idea  of  the  decorative  effect 
of  M.  Crank’s  pediment.  Three  figures,  in  ji 
fine  style  and  with  grand  draperies,  compose  a 
bas-relief  in  which  “ La  Gloire  ” is  represented 
distributing  crowns  to  two  reclining  figures 
symbolising  " Painting  and  Sculpture.” 

Since  our  last  letter  the  Acad6mie  des  Beaux 
Arts  has  given  its  judgment  in  the  competition 
for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  (Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Architecture).  In  Sculpture  the  priye 
(the  subject  being  “Orestes  at  the  tomb  of 
Agamemnon  ”)  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Louis 
Joseph  Convers,  pupil  of  MM.  Cavelier  and 
Aim§  Millet;  the  second  "grand  prix”  has 
gone  to  M.  Henri  Themiissen,  pupil  of  M. 
Cavelier  ; and  a subsidiary  prize  to  M.  Hippo- 
lyte  Lefebvre,  pupil  of  the  same  master. 

In  Engraving,  the  competitors  have  had  to 
engrave  a figure  drawn  from  life.  The  fir.st 
“grand  prix”  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Henri 
Leriche,  pupil  of  MM.  Henriquel,  Levasseur. 
and  Bonguereau.  The  first  of  the  second  prizes 
has  been  awarded  to  M.  Eugene  Marie  Cbiquet, . 
pupil  of  M.  M.  Henriquel  and  Cabanel,  and  the 
additional  one  to  M.  Jules  Deturck,  pupil  of 
MM.  Henriquel,  Levasseur,  and  Cabanel. 

In  Architecture,  the  subject  was  " a Palace  for 
Parliament,”  and  the  jury  have  awarded  the 
first  “grand  prix"  to  M.  Joseph  Tournaise, 
pupil  of  M.  Andr6.  The  design  which  ha^ 
gained  the  prize  for  this  young  architect  is  well 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  being  very  well  studied 
in  plan,  and  presenting  a fine  outline  and  group- 
ing on  each  elevation.  The  design  shows  an 
amount  of  talent  which  promises  well  for 
M.  Tournaise’s  future  in  the  profession.  The 
second  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  M.  Louis 
Henri  Sortai.s,  pupil  of  MM.  Daumet  and 
Giraud,  and  to  M.  Engine  Jean  Francois 
Huguet,  pupil  of  M.  Blondel. 

One  remark  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of 
making  in  regard  to  these  competitions  for  the 
Prix  de  Rome.  Except  in  the  architectural 
section,  where  the  subjects  generally  have  some 
modern  application,  the  Institut  goes  "every 
year  to  Greek  and  Roman  sources  for  the  sub- 
jects for  competition,  and  the  unfortunate 
competitors  have,  year  by  year,  to  study  how  to 
represent,  with  brush  or  modelling  - tools, 
"Orestes”  or  “The  Alarm  of  Nausicaa,”  or 
other  not  less  mythological  subjects;  the 
results  are  certainly  n^t  happy,  and  a refernV 
is  very  necessary  in  this  respect ; for  it  certainl’;f ' 
cannot  be  denied  that  French  national  history 
includes  a sufticiency  of  subjects  worthy  ol" 
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treatment  by  painters  and  sculptors.  Is  not 
the  “Mirabeau”  of  M.  Dalou  a sufficient 
example  of  this  1 We  should  certainly  be  more 
likely  to  develop  in  our  young  artists  a true  and 
healthy  inspiration  by  giving  them  subjects 
includiug  the  real  history  of  real  persons 
and  events,  besides  also  giving  occasion  for 
archaiological  study  in  regard  to  the  furniture, 
dress,  and  architecture  of  the  periods  from 
wliich  the  subjects  were  chosen.  Thi.s  is  a 
matter  which  our  *' Immortels ’’  at  the  Institut 
persist  in  ignoring,  and  that  is  why  official  art, 
that  of  the  “ Bout  du  Pout,”  as  we  say  in  Paris, 
will  remain  continually  a drag  and  impediment 
on  the  development  of  true  artistic  originality 
and  individuality,  which  are  smothered  under 
school  formulm. 

The  Leclaire  prize,  we  may  here  mention, 
has  been  awarded  by  the  Academie  des  Beaux 
Arts  to  M.  Joanuon,  architect,  pupil  of  M. 
Blondel,  and  to  M.  Sortais,  pupil  (as  above  men- 
tioned) of  MM.  Daumet  and  Giraud. 

On  August  12  the  monument  to  the  brothers 
Galignani  was  inaugurated  in  the  little  town 
of  Corbeil,  near  Paris.  This  monument,  of 
which  something  was  said  in  our  article  on  the 
Salon,  is  the  work  of  M.  Chapu,  and  has  been 
erected  by  public  subscription.  It  recalls  the 
recollection  of  the  two  generous  foreigners  to 
whom  Corbeil  owes  its  numerous  charitable 
foundations,  and  who  are  always  spoken  of  in 
the  neighbourhood  with  a kind  of  religious 
respect. 

We  may  mention  also  the  monument  which 
is  to  be  erected  at  Montrouge  to  the  memory  of 
the  naval  captain,  de  Lamalignie,  who  com- 
mitted suicide,  in  1871,  rather  than  deliver  up 
the  fort  of  Montrouge  to  the  German  army — a 
method  of  exhibiting  patriotism  which  would , 
hardly,  perhaps,  be  appreciated  among  English- 
men. There  is  a statue  of  Balzac,  also,  which 
the  “ Soci§t6  des  gens  de  Lettres  ” is  about 
to  erect  at  Tours, — a legitimate  homage  to 
the  memory  of  an  illustrious  writer.  Many 
artists  of  celebrity  have  wished  to  execute  the 
monument,  but  the  committee  have  decided  to 
entrust  it  to  the  chisel  of  M.  Dalou,  who  will, 
no  doubt,  produce  a work  worthy  both  of 
Balzac’s  fame  and  his  own.  There  is  talk  also 
of  the  erection  of  a statue  to  Leverrier,  the 
astronomer,  in  the  garden  of  the  Paris 
Observatory. 

Although  it  is  not  strictly  a Parisian  matter, 
wc  cannot  pass  over  without  mention  the  monu- 
ment proposed  to  be  erected  at  Bordeaux  to  the 
memory  of  the  Girondins  who  were  victims  of 
the  French  Revolution.  As  the  result  of  a com- 
petition which  has  just  been  decided,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  monument  has  been  entnisted  to 
M.  Labatut,  as  sculptor,  and  M.  Esqui6,  as 
architect.  The  work  will  cost  200,000  francs. 

M.  Georges  Lafenestre  has  been  appointed 
conservator  of  the  Mus6e  du  Louvre,  in  place  of 
the  lamented  M.  de  Tauzia. 

We  have  to  mention  the  decease  of  a sculptor 
of  talent,  M.  Pierre  Bernard  Prouha,  who  was 
a pupil  of  Ramey,  Tonssaint,  and  Dumont. 
Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned 
the  decoration  of  the  fagados  of  the  cathedral 
of  Alby,  the  caryatides  of  the  Monte  Carlo 
Theatre,  those  of  the  Eden  Theatre,  besides  a 
crowd  of  smaller  works  in  bronze  and  terra- 
cotta, which  should  have  sufficed  to  make  not 
only  a reputation  but  a fortune.  In  spite  of 
constant  work,  however,  Prouha,  whose  life  was 
one  long  and  bitter  fight  with  circumstances, 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  in  poverty. 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION AT  GLASGOW. 

It  is  a sign  of  the  growth  of  public  interest 
in  the  antiquities  of  Scotland  that  an  invitation 
should  have  been  addressed  to  the  British 
Archajological  Association  to  hold  a Congress 
at  Glasgow.  The  proposal,  we  understand, 
originated  with  the  Glasgow  Archeological 
Society,  itself  already  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
of  the  now  numerous  local  societies  established 
during  recent  years.  The  invitation  having 
been  coupled  with  the  offer  of  abundant  sup- 
port, and  the  municipal  authorities  having 
warmly  seconded  the  proposal,  the  Association 
was  not  tardy  in  accepting  it,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  the  annual  Congress 
of  the  Association  is  now  taking  place 
on  Scottish  soil.  The  year  has  been  well 
chosen,  for  there  are  not  only  the  many 
numerous  objects  of  interest  around  the 
city,  but  there  is  there  now  the  specLal  and 
remarkable  feature — the  Glasgow  Exhibition. 


Already  many  thousands  of  sight-seers  have 
been  attracted  by  it,  and  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  collection  of  Scottish 
antiquities  in  the  model  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  Glasgow 
should  attract  attention  of  a more  special 
character. 

The  aspect  of  some  parts  of  Glasgow  is 
remarkably  different  from  that  of  London  or 
of  any  of  the  other  large  towns  of  England. 
Without  posse.^i.sing  any  special  features  of 
architectural  style  or  elegance,  the  appearance 
of  the  tail  old  Paris-like  houses  of  the  east  end 
of  Glasgow  is  singularly  suggestive  of  some 
foreign  influence,  and  the  aspect  of  many 
women  and  children  of  these  parts,  without 
either  shoes  or  stockings,  helps  to  make  the 
picture  still  more  unlike  what  appears  south  of 
the  Border.  Glasgow  has  singularly  followed 
the  sun  in  the  positions  of  its  new  buildings, 
the  old  part  of  the  city  being  now  quite  to  the 
east  of  the  new.  Here  is  the  ancient  steeple  of 
the  Tolbooth,  with  its  weird  carillon  somewhat 
out  of  tune.  Almost  oppo.site  to  it  is  the 
quaint  tower  and  spire  of  the  Tron  Church, 
built  over  the  roadway,  a carious  late  imitation 
of  that  of  the  cathedral,  The  Tontine  House 
and  the  bronze  statue  of  William  III.  still  help 
to  give  Gallowgate  its  old-world  look,  but  the 
better-to-do  inhabitants  have  departed.  The 
College  has  also  migrated  to  the  West  End  ; its 
old  buildings  are  demolished,  and  their  site  is 
now  occupied  by  goods  stations  and  all  the 
other  features  of  modern  traffic.  The  Cathedral, 
shorn  of  all  its  surroundings  of  contemporary 
date,  is  a link  of  connexion  between  west  and 
east,  and  the  congregations,  numerically  large, 
which  gather  within  its  walls,  still  testify  to 
the  regard  shown  to  the  Mother  Church  by  the 
present  residents  and  vi.sitors. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  were  in- 
augurated on  Monday  morning,  at  eleven  o’clock, 
when  the  members  were  publicly  received  in 
the  Council  Chamber  by  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow  (Sir  James  King)  and  the  local  execu- 
tive committee.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the 
Council  Chamber  was  filled  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

Judging  by  the  good  attendance  and  the 
amount  of  interest  shown,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Congress  will  be  one  of  importance.  A.s  we 
have  already  mentioned,  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  also  the  Prince  of  Wales  (as  Duke 
of  Rothesay,  Earl  of  Garrick,  and  Baron 
Renfrew)  are  patrons  of  the  meeting.  The 
Marquis  of  Bute  is  President,  and  among  the 
list  of  the  vice-presidents  are  the  Dukes  of 
Abercom,  Argyll,  and  Montrose,  the  Marquis  of 
Ailsa,  the  Earls  of  Horae  and  Stair,  Lord 
Hamilton  of  Dalziel,  and  many  others  well 
known  in  Glasgow  society. 

Tlie  Lord  Provost  gave  tlie  Association  a 
hearty  welcome  to  Glasgow,  and  spoke  of  the 
comparative  absence  of  ancient  buildings  from 
the  modern  city,  but  this  was  well  compensated 
for  by  their  existence  in  tlie  immediate  locality. 
Sheriff  Berry,  Chairman  of  tlie  Local  Executive 
Committee,  also  rendered  a hearty  welcome  to 
the  members,  as  did  also  Mr.  John  Honeyman, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  President  of  the  Glasgow  Archteo- 
logical  Society. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  Treasurer  of  the 
Association,  having  replied  to  these  expressions 
of  courtesy,  the  party  proceeded  by  carriage  to 
the  site  of  the  battle  of  Langside-  Here,  on 
the  13th  of  May,  15G8,  was  fought  the  cele- 
brated, and  in  many  respects  memorable,  battle 
which  decided  the  fortunes  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  Proceeding  to  the  flagstaff  mound  now 
in  the  centre  of  Queen’s  Park,  the  party  as- 
sembled around  Mr.  A.  M.  Scott,  who  narrated 
the  story  of  the  battle  from  the  time  of  the 
escape  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  from  Loch- 
leven  Castle  on  the  2nd  of  May  to  the 
day  of  the  defeat  on  the  ground  before 
them.  The  mound  commands  an  extended 
panorama  of  Glasgow  in  the  distance,  and 
of  many  a mile  of  adjacent  country.  From 
this  standpoint  Mr.  Scott  pointed  out  the 
course  of  the  Queen’s  route  from  Hamilton 
along  the  road  to  Paisley  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  and  where  her  army  halted  on  finding 
the  passage  of  the  road  disputed  by  the  forces 
of  the  Regent  Murray.  Various  other  spots 
where  incidents  of  the  encounter  took  place 
were  also  in  sight,  including  the  position  of  the 
Queen  and  her  immediate  guard.  The  battle 
was  decided  in  the  short  space  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  scenery  was  lit 
up  by  a flood  of  sunshine,  after  rather  a 
severe  storm,  and  the  various  spots  referred 
to  in  Mr.  Scott’s  animated  address,  were 
regarded  with  much  interest  by  his  airdience. 
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Queen's  Park  contains  a goodly  portion  of  ^ 
the  site  of  the  battle  within  its  ample  area.B 
The  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  may  be  congratu-., 
luted  in  having  so  admirable  an  area  of  landt 
rescued  as  an  open  space  for  ever  from  tbei 
encroachments  of  modern  building,  which  is 
beginning  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  scene,  i. 
The  park  fortunately  contains  also  a curious  i 
pre-historic  earthwork  on  Camp  Hill,  which  was  : 
also  inspected  by  the  party.  It  is  of  circular : 
form,  the  enclosure  being  an  earthen  rampart  i 
of  moderate  height,  the  spot  commanding  a 
prospect  of  considerable  extent  and  great 
beauty.  Some  burnt  wheat  was  found  here  in  i 
an  excavation  made  to  a depth  of  10  ft.  or  ( 
12  ft.,  but  no  other  objects  appears  to  bave^ 
been  found.  Mr.  Scott  pointed  out  that  the  i 
camp  was  one  of  several  in  the  locality,  and  i 
their  use  afterwards  by  the  Romans  was  more  i 
than  probable  in  relation  to  the  termination  of  ( 
the  Antonine  Wall  not  far  off  on  the  opposite  i 
bank  of  the  Clyde,  close  to  Dumbarton. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  village  of  c 
Langside,  in  the  vicinity,  to  witness  a ceremony  i 
which  will  always  be  remembered  in  relation  to  t 
the  present  Congress.  This  was  for  its  members  i 
to  take  part  in  the  formal  handing  over  to  its  t 
custodians  of  the  memorial  of  the  battle,  wliich  ' 
is  now  completed.  The  monument  consists  of  . 
a tall  circular  column,  covered  with  the  Scot- 1 
tish  thistle  arranged  in  spiral  form  as  a diaper  ; 
around  the  shaft.  The  capital  is  foliated,  and 
above  it  is  a boldly-carved  Scottish  lion.  The  i 
base  is  a solid  square,  an-anged  in  masonry  • 
blocks  having  well-designed  eagles  at  the  four  ; 
extremities.  The  work,  which  is  in  the  Grecian 
style,  very  freely  treated,  is  artistic  and  good, 
and  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Skirving,  archi-  ' 
tect.  The  ceremony  was  an  interesting  one, : 
witnessed  by  many  hundreds  of  people,  the  site 
being  gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  Venetian 
masts.  The  Lord  Provost  took  the  chaii-,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Shaw  Stewart,  M.P.,  after  ■ 
which  Mr.  Wylie  Guild  handed  over  the  custody 
of  the  monument  to  the  Trustees  of  Hutefai-  i 
son's  Hospital.  Light  refreshment  in  the  base- 
ment hall  of  the  new  church  at  Langside, 
opposite  the  monument,  having  been  partaken 
of 

The  party  next  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Glasgow,  where  Mr.  John  Honeyman  read  an 
elaborate  paper  descriptive  of  the  building,  and 
indicating  the  dates  of  its  various  portions.  He 
traced  the  progress  of  the  w’orks  of  the  present 
fabric  from  early  beginnings,  and  stated  his 
belief  that  a small  church  founded  by  St. 
Kentigern  occupied  the  site  at  remote  times. 
Of  the  cathedral  erected  by  Bishop  John  no 
fragments  remain,  but  of  that  built  in  its  place 
by  Bishop  Joscelyn  he  indicated  a portion  in 
the  crypt,  incorporated  in  the  work  of  the  next 
century.  This  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  popular 
belief  that  the  pre.sent  crypt  is  the  work  of  the 
bishop  named.  The  choir  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  does  the  remark- 
able crypt  below  it.  The  nave  was  erected 
about  forty  or  fifty  years  later,  although  the 
lower  parts  of  the  walls,  north  and  south,  are 
somewhat  earlier.  The  Chapter-house  dates 
from  between  1425  and  1435.  It  is  of  two 
stories,  quadrangular  in  form,  the  lower  one 
being  the  Chapter-house,  the  upper  floor  the 
sacristy.  The  crypt,  Blackader’s  aisle,  is  a 
curious  extension  of  that  beneath  the  choir,  of 
very  late  date,  and  a beautiful  example  of 
Scottish  vaulting.  Mr.  Honeyman’s  paper  was 
illustrated  by  a series  of  large  detail  drawings 
of  the  mouldings  and  other  parts,  showing 
certain  points  of  resemblance  to  English  work 
and  many  of  divergence  in  that  of  later  date. 

After  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burns  had  thanked  Mr. 
Honeyman  for  his  address,  he  called  upon  Mr. 
Loftns  Brock,  F.S.A.,  to  speak  on  the  condition 
of  the  fabric.  Mr.  Brock  pointed  out  some 
serious  cracks,  particularly  two,  right  and  loft 
of  the  eastern  tower  arch,  which  go  upwards 
through  the  spandrels  and  certain  new  work, 
and  with  a tendency  to  meet  one  another  above 
the  arch.  The  tower  bears  the  highest  ancient 
spire  in  Scotland,  and  these  settlements  require 
attention.  Mr.  Brock  concluded  by  stating  that 
what  had  been  called  the  Lady  Chapel  was, 
indeed,  the  retro-choir.  There  i.s,  instead  of  a 
central  space  for  an  altar,  a line  of  piers  and 
connecting  arch,  Mr.  Honeyman  next  con- 
ducted the  party  around  the  church  and  into 
the  crypt,  which  was  lighted  up.  It  was  seen 
to  very  great  advantage,  owing  to  some  parts 
being  in  full  light,  backed  up  by  the  deep  gloom 
of  the  farther  parts. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  partake  of  after- 
noon tea,  and  this  entertainment  being  given 
below  the  remarkable  panorama  of  the  Battle  of 
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ilannockburn,  the  painting  was  inspected  as  a 
irelude  to  the  intended  visit  to  the  site  of  the 
attle  later  in  the  week. 

I In  the  evening  a public  dinner  took  place  in 
he  large  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  chair 
eing  occupied  by  Mr.  R.  Berry,  Sheriff  of 
lAnarkshire. 

I On  Tuesday  the  party  proceeded  by  train  and 
i>y  carriages  to  inspect  the  ruins  of  BothweU 
pastle,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Home.  The 
lemains  stand  on  a fine  position  on  high  ground 
l.bove  the  Clyde,  which  winds  along  at  their 
ase,  the  steep  banks  being  covered  with  foliage 
nd  underwood.  On  assembling  in  the  court- 
•ard,  Mr.  Oalrymple  Duncan,  F.S.A.  Scot., 
ne  of  the  hon.  local  secretaries,  read  a paper 
lescriptive  of  the  history  of  the  building.  The 
ounder,  he  said,  was  probably  one  of  the 
jamily  of  Oliphant,  one  of  whom,  who  was 
Insticiar  of  Lothian,  died  in  1242,  when  the 
;tarony  passed  to  the  family  of  Moray  by 
'aarriage,  and  it  belonged  to  Sir  W.  Moray,  who 
lied  in  1300  while  a prisoner  in  England.  It 
ffas  held  for  a time  for  the  English,  and  at  the 
iztreme  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  sub- 
oitted  to  the  Scotch  after  being  besieged  for 
hirteen  months,  the  surrender  being  only 
jccasioned  by  want  of  provisions.  Edward  I 
n 1301  invested  the  Castle  with  an  ovenvhelm* 
ng  force,  and  it  had  to  surrender,  after  which  it 
vas  held  for  the  English,  alternately  by  Aylmer 
le  Valence  and  by  Walter  de  Fitz-Gilbert. 
lifter  the  total  defeat  of  the  English  on  the 
ield  of  Bannockburn,  the  walls  afforded  a 
;efuge  to  the  Earl  of  Hereford  and  a small 
ietachment,  but  the  Castle  surrendered  soon 
ifterwards  to  Sir  Edward  Bruce.  Once  again, 
ifter  the  Battle  of  Halidon  Hill  in  1333,  the 
English  became  the  possessors,  and  Edward  III. 
■-tayed  here  for  about  four  weeks  in  1335.  The 
Sari  of  Moray  retook  the  Castle  in  1337,  when 
t was  dismantled,  since  which  time  it  has 
■emained  in  Scottish  hands.  The  Earl  of 
Douglas  (Sir  Archibald  the  Grim)  married 
Johanna  of  Moray  in  1362,  since  which  time 
:he  property  has  passed  by  descent-  to  the  pre- 
sent owner.  Mr.  Duncan  referred,  during  the 
ceading  of  his  paper,  to  many  interesting  points 
m the  eventful  history  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Loftus  Brock  described  the  architectural 
features  of  the  Castle,  which  he  said  was  one  of 
ihe  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  impoi  tant  in 
Scotland.  The  masonry  is  remarkably  well  cut 
ind  evenly  jointed,  showing  that,  although 
there  are  but  few  earlier  fabrics,  yet  at  the 
period  of  its  erection  the  craftsmen  were  well 
skilled,  as  if  by  practice  elsewhere.  All  the 
towers  project  beyond  the  line  of  the  curtain 
walls,  thereby  affording  greater  surface  for 
attack,  while  the  walls  have  the  benefit  of 
support,  in  a military  sense,  from  the  towers. 
The  plan  of  the  Castle,  as  it  stood  until  a few 
weeks  ago,  consisted  of  a parallelogram,  whose 
axis  was  east  and  west,  the  west  end  being 
occupied  by  an  enormous  tower,  circular  out- 
side, octagonal  within,  the  western  portions 
having  been  long  since  demolished,  and  the 
breach  built  up  across  the  portion  of  the  cir- 
cular face  thus  cut  off.  The  north  wall  is 
obviously  more  modern  than  the  older  portions, 
which  are  of  a date  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  donjon  tower  singularly  resem- 
bling that  of  Pembroke  Castle  in  outward  ap- 
pearance. There  has  been  a beautiful  chapel 
with  a groined  roof  at  the  ea.stern  extremity  of 
the  courtyard,  and  near  to  it  a capacious  ban- 
quettingiiall,  both  being  on  the  first-floor  level, the 
later  portions  of  the  building  beingmost  probably 
the  work  of  Douglas  the  Grim.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  considerable  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  early  form  of  the  Castle  by  extensive 
excavations  made  by  order  of  the  Earl  of  Home. 
The  effect  of  these  has  been  to  show  that  the 
building  formerly  was  of  double  its  present 
extent,  and  that  it  was  of  pentagonal  form,  the 
sides  being  irregular  in  length.  The  position  of 
the  original  entrance  has  been  found,  together 
with  portions  of  a paved  causeway  leading  up 
to  it.  This  entrance  was  by  a narrow  passage 
flanked  by  two  circular  towers.  Traces  of  a sally- 
port have  also  been  uncovered,  and  beside  one 
of  the  walls  the  skeleton  of  a man  of  great 
height  was  found  buried,  the  feet  being  to  the 
east  and  the  head  to  the  west.  The  walls  laid 
bare  by  the  excavations  are  of  beautiful  masonry, 
regularly  coursed  and  very  truly  cut,  as  perfect, 
as  far  as  they  remain,  as  when  erected  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Easton  led  the  party  around  the 
excavations  and  described  them.  Many  stone 
balls  have  been  found,  and  the  evidences  of  the 
destructive  forces  at  work  were  but  too  apparent 
in  the  ruined  condition  of  the  massive  walls 


laid  bare,  although  their  state  shows  that  all 
the  fallen  upper  part  has  been  removed  by 
hand. 

The  party  next  proceeded  to  the  Parish 
Church,  where  Mr.  Brock  described  the  features 
of  the  remarkable  stone-vaulted  chancel,  which, 
with  its  small  vestry  of  similar  workmanship, 
appears  to  have  formed  the  whole  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church  founded  by  the  Grim  Earl  about 
1398.  The  vault  is  pointed  and  continuous, 
with  ribs  of  stone  laid  on,  roofed  outside  with 
curved  ridge  and  furrow,  also  of  stone.  There 
is  much  of  what  has  been  called  French  in- 
fluence in  the  ornamentation,  the  arches  of  the 
doorways  being  either  Burgundian  in  form,  or 
semicircular.  The  existence  of  a sculptured 
slab  within  the  church  points  to  an  earlier 
fabric  on  the  spot. 

After  luncheon,  carriages  were  taken  to 
Hamilton,  and  the  party  then  proceeded  by 
train  from  Hamilton  to  the  station  called  Tillie- 
tudlem,  after  the  name  invented  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  under  which  he  has  so  graphically 
described  the  Castle  of  Craignethan,  close_  at 
hand.  Coal-pits  and  other  signs  of  the  altering 
features  of  the  landscape  are  visible  from  the 
station ; but  there  is  nothing  whatever  visible 
of  the  Castle,  although  it  occupies  a lofty  posi- 
tion at  the  edge  of  a steep  bank  far  above  the 
level  of  the  Water  of  Hethan.  The  Castle 
consists  of  a square  donjon  keep,  of  a form 
common  in  Scotland,  although  its  internal 
arrangements  have  the  peculiarity  of  a divi- 
sional wall.  It  is  of  late  date.  There  are 
imitation  corbellings  around  the  summit,  for 
ornament  and  not  for  defence,  and  there  is  a 
small  corbelled  bartizan  at  each  angle.  At- 
tached to  the  keep  is  a still  later  erection,  con- 
sisting of  a walled  courtyard  with  square  towers 
at  the  angles,  and  an  entrance,  the  walls  being 
pierced  with  openings  for  musketry  or  small 
cannon  at  a low  level.  A still  later  house,  par- 
tially inhabited,  built  on  the  walls,  is  dated 
1 665.  The  scene  is  one  of  remarkable  beauty, 
the  foliage  being  tangled  and  of  most  varied 
form,  while  the  rocky  banks  of  the  streamlet 
help  to  impart  a charm  to  the  lovely  spot  that 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Descending  the  valley,  and  afterwards  having 
a glimpse  all  too  brief  of  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde 
(Stonebyres  Falls),  the  party  arrived  at  Lanjirk 
only  in  time  to  catch  the  train  back  to  Glasgow. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the 
Merchants’  Hall,  the  Marquis  of  Bute  presided, 
and  delivered  the  inaugural  address.  After 
thanking  the  Association  for  electing  him  Presi- 
dent, and  bidding  the  members  welcome  to  Scot- 
land, he  said  they  were  conscious  of  the  benefit 
to  themselves  in  the  study  and  illustration  of 
the  monuments  of  their  history  which  the  visitof 
such  a body  as  that  was  calculated  to  confer.  He 
had  spoken  of  the  monuments  of  history,  for  he 
thought  it  was  now  conceded  that  the  true 
worth  and  true  use  and  true  work  of  archjEology 
was  to  be  the  helpmeet  of  the  documents  of 
history.  It  was  in  the  general  connexion  with 
this  fact  that  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to 
frame  the  words  in  which  he  proposed  to 
address  them.  Under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Association  meeting  for  the  first 
time  in  Scotland,  he  thought  he  might  do  best 
to  permit  himself  a greater-  latitude,  or  perhaps 
he  should  say  discursiveness,  than  be  should 
have  taken  had  he  been  addressing  them  in 
England.  At  the  same  time  he  should  be 
careful  to  take  as  examples  the  things  which 
they  had  seen  or  were  to  see,  and  to 
mention  as  many  of  them  as  he  could. 
To  his  eye  the  history  of  Scotland  always 
appeared  to  fall  into  three  periods— the  early, 
the  mediaeval,  and  the  modern.  The  first,  or 
early,  period  ended  with  the  death  of  Macbeth, 
August  15,  1057 ; the  second,  or  medimval, 
lasted  till  the  defeat  of  Mary  at  Langside  (of 
which  battle  they  visited  the  site  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  saw  unveiled  the  memorial)  on 
May  13,  1568 ; and  the  third,  or  modem,  period 
stretched  from  the  battle  of  Langside  until  the 
present  day.  He  would  take  the  last,  or  modem, 
period  first,  because  in  itself  it  was  of  least 
interest  to  an  archjcological  body,  as  such,  since 
it  had  left  hardly  any  material  monuments ; 
indeed,  he  might  almost  dismiss  it  in  a 
sentence  from  that  point  of  view,  were  it 
not  for  some  features  which  were  necessarily 
associated  with  it,  and  along  with  which  he 
would  rather  take  at  once  the  places  to  which 
they  were  attached  than  recur  to  the  same 
spots  again  and  again  from  different  stand- 
points. Had  the  modern  period  to  be  studied, 
then,  from  the  point  of  pure  history,  little 
could  have  been  more  interesting.  It 
was  an  illustrative  fact  that  they  would 


only  be  brought  in  contact  with  some 
three  or  four  buildings  of  that  period, 
and  only  one  of  these  of  a State  character. 
That  one  was  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Stirling, 
built  by  James  VI.  for  the  baptism  of  his  eldest 
son,  Henry,  and  even  this  was  built  before  the 
Union  of  the  Crowns,  and  its  present  condition, 
which  they  would  see,  was  an  interesting  in- 
stance of  the  results  of  the  subsequent  changes. 
The  other  buildings,  viz.,  the  Argyll  lodging  at 
Stirling,  now  a hospital ; Newark  House  at 
Port-Glasgow,  now  included  in  a timber-yard ; 
and  Torwoodhead  Castle,  now  a roofless  ruin, 
were  private  dwellings,  and  as  such  were  even 
in  their  best  days  the  evidences,  not  of  public 
prosperity,  but  of  individual  opulence.  If,  how- 
ever, this  period  had  left  almost  no  monuments 
in  the  shape  of  edifices,  it  had  left  plenty  in  the 
shape  of  destruction.  Among  these  some  of  the 
most,  perhaps  the  most,  typical  were  the  build- 
ings of  a public  or  State  character.  They 
were  to  visit  four  which  had  been  royal 
residences,  viz,,  Stirling,  Rothesay,  Linlithgow, 
and  Dunfermline.  Tliey  had  in  common  that 
they  were  all  more  or  less  monuments  of  the 
brilliant  epoch  of  the  five  first  Jameses.  He 
would  take  Rothesay  first  as  the  least  impor- 
tant. It  was  a thirteenth-centur>' castle,  with  an 
addition  of  the  time  of  James  IV.  The  arm» 
over  the  gate  were  among  the  earliest  in- 
stances, if  not  indeed  the  first  instance,  of 
the  employment  of  the  two  unicorns  as  the 
royal  supporters.  The  present  drawbridge 
was  a most  careful  restoration  from  the 
existing  piles  found  in  the  moat,  and  from, 
parallel  cases,  made  for  him  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Burges.  Rothesay  Castle  was  burned 
in  Argyll’s  rebellion  in  1685,  and  had 
been  a ruin  ever  since.  The  three  other 
palaces  they  would  see  had  suffered  during 
the  later  period.  That  of  Dunfermline,  a 
combined  palace  and  abbey  like  the  Escurial, 
he  need  hardly  speak  of,  because  its  associa- 
tions, both  religious  and  historical,  from, 
the  days  of  Malcolm  and  Mm-garet  downwards, 
were  so  important  and  vast  that  he  could  not 
touch  them  in  a single  paragraph.  The  palace 
was  last  occupied  by  a king,  by  Charles  II.,  at 
the  beginning  of  August,  1650.  He  left  it  on 
the  16th,  the  same  day  on  which  he  signed  the- 
Dunfermline  Declaration.  Another  very  striking 
instance  of  the  results  of  the  Union  would  be- 
seen  in  the  magnificent  palace  of  Linlithgow, 
burnt  by  the  English  troops  after  their  defeat 
at  Falkirk  on  17th  January,  1746,  and  which' 
had  remained  unrestored.  One  more  mark 
of  the  change  was  the  present  condition  ofi 
the  castellated  palace  of  Stirling.  They  would 
see  for  themselves  the  state  of  that  building 
—its  abandoned  gardens,  its  distimbered  and  ' 
neglected  parks,  its  pleasaunce  and  tilting- - 
yard  turned  into  a cemetery,  a fate  which  was 
just  impending  for  the  historic  hill-top  which 
lay  beneath  its  eastern  wall.  He  might  as  well 
finish  at  once  what  he  wished  to  say  abont 
Stirling.  Their  attention  would  be  called  to 
the  great  Dominican  Church,  in  which,  among 
other  events,  Mary  and  James  VI.  were  anointed 
and  crowned.  This  church  was  now  _ slowly 
undergoing  a process  of  restoration,  which  hadl 
as  yet  extended  only  to  the  chancel.  It  was 
obvious  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  partially 
rebuilt,  the  chancel  being  the  only  part  accom- 
plished. With  regard  to  the  present  restoration 
there  were  one  or  two  things  to  be  said.  He 
trusted  it  would  be  neither  accompanied  nor  fol- 
lowed by  any  modern  outrage  upon  the  usages  of 
the  past,  such  as  the  stone  pulpit  with  which 
St.  Giles,  Edinburgh,  had  been  disfigured,  bnt 
that  the  wooden  pulpit  would  be  placed  on  the- 
south  side,  as  the  best  position  for  hearing,  as- 
the  Medimvals  would  have  done,  and  as  was- 
done  in  similar  buildings  in  France  and' 
Belgium.  There  were  three  points  upon  which 
he  hoped  they  would  be  very  careful  with  this 
restoration.  First,  if  the  side  chapels  reached 
down  into  the  nave,  they  ought  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  it.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  vault 
of  the  nave  was  to  be  interfered  with  at  all, 
he  trusted  it  would  only  be  interfered  with 
with  great  caution.  Thirdly,  no  one  could 
doubt  that  there  was  a chancel  screen.  Its 
top  was  almost  certainly  occupied  by  a 
gallery,  as  at  Glasgow,  where  the  Town 
Council  seat  was.  Very  likely  it  bore 
the  royal  throne.  Its  position  was  now  occu- 
pied by  a wall,  as  used  to  be  the  case  in 
St.  Giles,  Edinburgh,  where  bis  lordship  re- 
membered the  Queen’s  throne,  and  a curious 
wooden  barbican  resembling  that  of  Rheims. 
He  greatly  feared  that  in  the  sweeping  restora- 
tion of  St.  Giles’  not  only  might  the  royal 
throne  have  been  displaced  from  its  ancient 
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position,  but  the  only  remains  of  the  mecliteval 
screen  might  have  gone,  lie  implored  the 
authorities  of  Stirling  to  be  careful  how  they 
tampered  with  the  wall  across  their  chancel. 
As  he  vva.s  speaking  of  ruins,  and  had  come  to 
speak  of  churches,  he  might  a.s  well  speak  at 
once  of  the  ecclesiastical  ruins  which  they  were 
to  visit.  This  was  worth  doing,  if  it  were 
only  to  protest  against  the  vulgar  delusion 
tliat  all  phenomena  of  this  sort  w'erc  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Reformation.  That  was  not  so. 
lie  believed  the  sins  of  otlier  people  were  very- 
often  credited  to  the  Reformers.  The  only  ruin 
of  this  kind  which  they  would  see  was  Cam- 
buskenneth,  to  which  his  lordship  referred  at 
some  length.  Its  destruction,  he  need  not  point 
out,  should  be  ascribed  to  the  lay  perpetrators 
ratlier  than  the  actual  Reformers.  It  was  also 
.-■aid  that  the  easternmost  portion  of  the  Abbey 
Church  at  Dunfermline  was  cast  down  by  the 
Reformer-s  in  ISBO.  Rut  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
wliat  this  expression  “ cast  down  ” really  meant. 
The  church  was  certainly  restored  by  order 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Council  three 
years  later,  in  1563.  The  eastern  part  did 
not  fall  till  1672,  and  the  destruction  and 
deliberate  pulling  down  of  the  last  portion  of 
rhe  eastern  half  of  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Dunfermline  was  not  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Reformation,  but  in  November,  ISlfl.  The 
parish  church  of  Rothesay  owed  its  destruction 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
ruined  chancel  contained,  /?Ucr  al?a,  an  empty 
tomb,  which  had  been  conjectured  to  be  one  of 
'several  erected  by  Robert  II.  for  himself.  The 
church  was  only  abandoned  in  1703,  owing  to 
i he  movement  of  population.  The  churchyard 
contained  some  curious  pre-Reformation  grave- 
stones of  persons  of  the  humbler  class,  in  the 
shape  of  small  stone  crosses.  Dunblane 
Cathedral,  at  least  its  nave,  was  roofless  in 
'the  yeai-  1238.  It  was  roofless  also  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  and  roofiess  it  re- 
mained. It  was  now  on  the  point  of  being  com- 
pletely restored,  and,  as  far  as  he  was  aware, 
the  work  was  to  be  done  in  the  most  careful 
and  conservative  manner.  The  work  owed  its 
initiative  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  heritors 
of  the  parish,  but  M was  almost  entirely  execu- 
ted by  the  pious  munificence  of  Mrs.  Wallace. 
Her  name  would,  he  trusted,  be  surrounded  with 
the  gratitude  which  it  deserved.  Turning  next 
to  Paisley  Abbey,  his  lordship  said  it  was 
created  in  1163  by  Walter, the  first  High  Steward 
of  Scotland,  as,  he  might  say,  an  expression 
of  the  religious  and  cultured  sentiments  of 
the  great  house  of  B'itz-Alan,  otherwise  called 
Stuart,  t©  which  he  belonged,  and  the  de- 
sceudant.'^  of  which  had  now  occupied  the 
throne  for  more  than  five  centuries  down 
to  our  Sovereign.  In  one  respect  this 
imilding,  or  lathcr  the  .site  of  part  of  the 
wall,  presented  the  saddest  feature  which  would 
meet  their  eyes  in  Scotland.  The  transepts, 
lantern,  and  chancel  of  the  church  must  have 
been  in  ruins  for  some  time  when  domestic 
building, s of  the  day  were  standing  mostly  still 
roofless.  They  were  very  remarkable,  both 
historically  and  artistically.  There  were,  he 
believed,  only  two  specimens  of  domestic 
buildings  remaining  to  our  day  in  Scotland. 
If  anything  were  to  have  been  destroyed,  the 
church  could  have  been  better  spared,  whereas 
Medimval  remains  of  a character  not  only 
domestic,  but  historic,  were,  at  least  in  Scotland, 
almost  non-existent.  Within  the  last  few  years 
it  had  all  gone,  in  order  to  straighten  the  street 
bylSin.  or2ft. — his  lordship  forgot  which — and 
had  given  place  to  a plot  of  grass  and  an  iron 
rail.  The  present  aspect  was  like  a human 
face  after  the  nose  had  beim  cut  ofT.  An  his- 
lorical,  and,  i-n  one  sense,  an  artistic  treasure, 
had  been  annihilated  for  ever.  In  any  work  of 
restoration,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
erect  a new  square  of  buildings,  church  offices, 
or  anything  else  they  pleased,  exactly  upon  the 
.fid  foundations,  harmonising  with  the  church, 
;ind  reproducing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  general 
■ idea  of  what  had  been  lost.  If  he  might 
be  permitted,  in  addres.sing  a severely  scien- 
tific assembly,  to  draw  a comparison  from  any 
scientific  work  of  fict  ion,  he  might  be  permitted 
to_  compare  the  tran.sition  from  the  ruins  of  the 
third  period  of  Scottish  history  to  the  obscure 
creative  energies  of  the  first,  and  the  strong  life 
of  the  second,  to  the  transition  of  Faust  when 
turning  from  the  modern  pathos  of  Margaret, 
and  before  throwing  himself  into  the  fairy  old- 
world  dream  of  Helen,  he  sought  the  mysterious 
place  of  the  divine  mother,  the  origin  of  things. 
It  was  in  this  earliest  epoch  that  we  found  the 
first  dim  light  shed  upon  the  origin  of  Scottish 
history.  He  knew  that  this  period  possessed  a 


peculiar  charm  to  many  archrcologists,  especially 
to  many  who  were  students  of  anthropology. 
To  them  a kitchen  midden  or  flint  arrow-head 
was  more  attractive  than  the  noblest  work  of 
Medimval  art.  Of  the  very  early  work.s  they 
had  only  included  two  as  of  special  importance, 
viz.,  the  historic  hill  at  Langside,  and  the  Tapock 
Broch.  Of  the  latter  he  would  not  speak,  ex- 
cept to  remark  that  it  was  one  of  three  or  four 
instances  of  this  peculiar  class  of  building 
found  outside  the  extreme  North.  Fortu- 
nately the  whole  subject  had  received  great 
attention  from  the  learned,  and  perhaps  none 
had  treated  it  with  wider  information  and  in- 
telligence, or  in  a more  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive manner,  than  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson,  whose 
admirable  Rhind  Lectures  were,  he  trusted, 
familiar  to  most  of  them.  A more  agreeable  or 
trustworthy  guide  in  early  Scottish  archmology 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find.  The  mention 
of  the  name  of  this  eminent  man  naturally  sug- 
gested another  peculiar  class  of  ancient  fortifi- 
cation of  which  lie  had  treated — that  was  vitri- 
fied forts,  or  those  in  which  the  wall  had  been 
consolidated  by  being  molten,  and  of  which, 
although  the  examples  were  not  uncommon  in 
Scotland,  there  was  not  a single  case  in  Eng- 
land, and  few  in  Ireland  or  on  the  Continent. 
In  afterwards  speaking  of  the  historv'  and 
monuments  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain, 
three  of  which  were  to  be  visited  by  the 
Association,  his  lordship  referred  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Skene,  and  said  it  would  be 
unseemly  to  leave  the  subject  of  the  earliest 
period  of  Scottish  history  without  offering  some 
tribute  of  grateful  homage  to  the  present  His- 
toriographer-Royal for  the  manner  in  which 
that  period  had  been  elucidated  by  his  labours. 
The  second,  or  mediseval,  period  of  the  history 
of  Scotland,  as  he  ventured  to  term  that  which 
intervened  between  the  reigns  of  Macbeth  and 
Man,-,  was  that  which  had  left  the  greatest 
number  of  Medimval  monument.s.  With  these 
alone  could  they  be  said  as  avchmologists  to  be 
directly  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
be  an  altogether  imperfect  view  of  this  period 
which  would  pass  by  its  immen.se  political 
and  social  importance.  The  monuments  of 
this  period,  from  the  facts  that  we  knew  about 
the  personal  lii.story  of  the  people  wlio  lived 
in  them,  were  instinct  with  the  human  in- 
terest which  was  necessarily  wanting  to 
those  of  the  earlier  period.  This  period  still 
affected  the  popular  patriotic  sentiment  more 
than  any  other.  At  the  present  day  the  two 
names  which  were  popularly  the  most  idolised 
in  this  country  were  those  of  two  Medimvals, — 
namely,  Wiliam  Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce.  It 
was  this  period  also  which  might  be  said  to  have 
founded  the  Scotland  of  the  present  by  de^•e- 
loping  the  social  system,  and  giving  birth  to 
institutions  such  as  the  burghs,  Parliamentary 
representation,  jurisprudence,  and  the  uni- 
versities, which  were  subjects  of  special  attach- 
ment and  pride.  This  period  was  peculiarly 
ethnological.  The  Scottish  people  were  then, 
as  it  were,  in  one  sense  alone.  The  nation 
was  on  the  one  hand  unaffected  by  the 
consequences  which  had  followed  the  union, 
first  of  the  Cmwns  and  then  of  the  Par- 
ments,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  con- 
solidated from  the  imperfect  conditions  of 
the  earlier  ages,  and  underwent  no  other 
very  important  territorial  changes.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  condition  of  Scotland  dui-ing  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  noble  Marquis  continued,  this 
period  had  left  its  monuments  not  only  in  nearly 
every  institution,  but  in  nearly  all  the  hi.storical 
and  artistic  buildings  in  the  country.  Perhaps 
no  more  striking  instance  of  the  unity 
and  continuity  of  the  national  life  could 
be  met  with  than  that  which  w'as  placed 
before  the  mind,  and  to  a great  extent 
even  the  eye,  in  Glasgow  Cathedral,  which 
stood  to-day  as  perfect  in  its  architectural  grace 
as  it  stood  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago. 
Wishart.  or  Zachaiy  Boyd,  or  Dr.  Burns 
oiliciated  within  it ; and  Edward  the  First,  or 
Robert  Bruce,  or  Cromwell  worshipped  within 
it;  and  Kentigern  slept  quietly  through  it  all 
in  his  narrow  bed  beneath  the  crypt ; in  one 
thing  at  least  never  made  the  rtetim  of  a 
change— that  was,  in  the  affectionate  respect 
with  which  the  citizens  of  the  city  which  he 
founded  had  never  ceased  to  bring  to  .surround 
his  memory  and  hi.s  grave — how  diverse  soever 
might  have  been  the  voices  in  which  they 
had  professed  continually  the  aspiration  of 
their  motto  that  Glasgow  might  flourish 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  He  hoped 
that  a brighter  day  was  dawning  for 
historical  and  artistic  Scotland,  The  inborn 
energy  of  the  century  seemed  somehow  at  last 
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to  be  struggling  successfully  even  against  the; 
terrible  legacy  of  the  last  century — that  century; 
which,  whatever  it  might  have  been  elsewhere,-  ' 
was  to  Scotland  and  to  our  development  of 
Scottish  national  feeling,  whether  artistic  or 
other,  so  truly  a valley  of  the  shadow  of  deathi 
— and  a new  spirit  of  culture  to  be  arising,]!' 
quickened  by  an  increased  vitality  of  nationab  l 
sentiment.  As  a help  in  such  a direction,  he  I ; 
hailed  the  meeting  in  Scotland  of  such  bodiesi 
as  the  British  Archmological  Association.  Thel 
culture  and  the  learning,  as  well  as  the  intelli- 1 , 
gent  interest  in  medieeval  monuments,  .shown'’! 
by  menrbers  of  the  Association  were  eminently: 
calculated  to  enlighten  the  ignorant,  to  rouse  : ' 
the  careless,  to  stimulate  the  thoughtful  andr 
the  artistic,  and  to  intensify  the  feeling  of  theb 
patriotic. 

Sir  James  King,  Lord  Provost,  proposed  a ; 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Bute  for  his  address.  i 

Sheriff-Principal  Berry  seconded  the  motion,'i| 
and  the  vote  of  thanks  was  warmly  accorded.  . 

Lord  Bute  having  briefly  replied,  the  proceed-  •! 
ings  terminated. 

We  will  next  week  continue  our  report  of  the  i 
proceedings  of  the  Congress. 


TILBURY  FORT. 

The  “superfluous  veteran”  on  life’s  stages: 
who  has  had  the  happiness  to  see  the  late  i 
Charles  Mathews  as  Pw/?' and  5/r  Fretful,  and; 
the  inimitable  Mr.  Clark  as  TItc  Oitvernor,  - 
cannot  but  feel  a certain  tenderness  towards  c; 
Tilbury  Fort ; and  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  fori 
expressing  some  diappointment  that,  in  the  i 
recent  tercentenary  doings,  it  -^vas  cast  for  so  ■: 
very  small  a part.  A salvo  of  guns  was  fired'’ 
from  its  time-honoured  parapets,  and  that  was  i- 
all. 

We  are  told — apologetically — that  neither  the  i 
Fort  nor  the  noble  gateway  which  the  artful  ii 
sentinels  left  unguarded  were  in  existence  at  the  i 
period  in  which  the  scene  of  Sheridan’s  famous  i 
farce  opens.' What  then?  Tliis  is  another  instance : 
of  the  inconvenience  of  that  ubiquitous  busy-  d 
body,  the  archeologist,  wlio  is  for  ever  dustrnyiug  i|i 
our  illusions,  leaving  barren  spots  in  place  of  i 
bright  memories,  and  casting  for  us,  unasked,  :i 
the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  life's  ledger,  ij 
It  is  possible  to  be,  in  some  things,  over-  p 
: accurate ; and  tiiere  is  a knowledge  which  is  ii 
unwisdom.  We  believed  the  whole  Elizabethan  ; 
story,  and  “ we  were  blest  in  so  believing.”  And  i 
then  there  comes  a “ pragmatical,  conceited  [ 
fellow  ” who  puts  us  right  on  points  whereon  it  ii 
was  our  pleasure,  and,  in  a sense,  our  profit  also,  jl 
to  be  wong.  Where  is  this  kind  of  meddling 
with  antiquity  to  end? 

An  erudite  friend  explains,  with  offensive  : 
plausibility,  that  the  Twin  Blockhouses ; 
which  Henry  YIII.  built  and  connected  by  a : 
“ boom  ” or  chain — the  one  on  the  Kentish  the 
other  on  the  Essex  coast-  -with  their  poor  little  ■ 
flanking  batteries  d Jieur  d'eau,  armed  with  toy  ; 
culverins  and  demi-sakers  and  “ such  small  1 
gear,”  were  all  that  in  the  shape  of  permanent  ; 
defences  denied  to  the  foe  the  passage  of  ' 
Gravesend  Reach  in  the  stirring  times  of  good  i 
Queen  Bess.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  after  - 
the  Dutch  had  sailed  saucily  up  the  Thames  and  c 
destroyed  our  shipping,  a “regular’’  fort  of) 
the  conventional  type  was.  it  appears,  designed  < 
by  Sir  Martin  Beckmann,  and  was  seen  in  i 
active  progress  by  the  ob.servant  Evelyn,  who  i 
noted  -with  satisfaction  that  it  promised  to  be  ' 
indeed  a “ Royal  work.”  It  is  one  of  the  few 
•remaining  English  forts  on  the  Continental  trace, 
and  its  enceinte  is  now  pretty  much  as  its  builders 
left  it,  although  advancing  military  science  has 
robbed  it  of  its  title  to  be  called  “ respectable,” 
as  the  old  phrase  went.  For  all  that,  it  is  still,  1 
to  us  at  least,  eminently  re.spectable  in  many  ; 
ways,  and  will  well  repay  a holiday  visit.  . 
The  quaint  old  buildings  which  dot  the  interior  j 
irregularly  are, — it  is  said, — mostly  of  Georgian  i 
date,  and  never  could  have  harboured  the  fair 
form  of  the  distraught  Tilburina.  Perhaps  so. 
They  are,  at  any  rate,  substantial, — which  is 
not  a modern  attribute, — and  they  are  not  un-  , 
; pictui'esque,  .set  snugly  in  their  trim  gardens  of 
old-fashioned  flowers  and  bordered  by  level  - 
stretches  of  greensward.  The  ruddy  brick- 
work  of  their  walls  and  chimneys,  and  their 
brighter  moss-covered  roofs,  tell  pleasantly 
against  the  background  of  stately  trees,  and  i 
there  is  an  air  of  repose  and  serenity  about 
the  dear  old  place  which  cannot  fail  to  soothe 
the  wandering  citizen,  whom  the  authorities, 
under  proper  safeguards,  courteously  admit. 
These  buildings  m\i$t  be  very  old  ! Archnsolo- 
gists  don’t  know  everything  I 
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On  one  side  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Fort 
[8  a simple  structure,  the  upper  portion  of 
jrhich,  approached  from  the  ramparts,  is  used 
is  a chapel  for  the  garrison.  And  here,  it  is 
sasy  to  see,  personal  zeal  has  done  much  for  the 
[>eauty  of  God’s  house  and  the  decencies  and 
amenities  of  Christdan  ■worship. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  canteen,  in  which 
^ou  may  sit  and  listen  to  the  tales  of  warriors, 
iccompanied  by  the  Jazy  plash  of  the  restless 
tide,  the  measured  tread  of  the  neighbouring 
jentry,  and  the  laughter  of  the  soldiers’  children 
playing  about  the  sunny  slopes  and  open  spaces 
of  the  old  Fort. 

Over  the  gateway  there  is  a room  in  which 
tradition  says  the  great  Queen  herself  slept 
when,  in  August,  1588,  she  paid  a visit  to  the 
camp  of  her  “ sweet  Robin.”  The  warlike 
speech  with  which  she  encouraged  her  troops 
bangs  framed  upon  the  wall.  No  Englishman 
can  fail  to  be  stirred  by  it,  or  to  feel  his  blood 
course  quicker  through  his  veins  by  the  heroic 
associations  of  the  spot.  If  the  Queen  slept 
here,  then  Leicester,  in  satin  and  Jewels,  sat 
at  her  feet.  Raleigh,  too,  and  Drake.  Sir 
Christopher 'Hatton  trippingly  squared  his  toes, 
and  the  wise  Burleigh  shook  his  solemn  head, 
rhick-coraing  fancies  crowd  upon  ns.  Why, 

if Here  our  friend  interrupts  that  tradition 

is  in  this,  as  in  much  else,  at  fault. 

The  speech  was  never  spoken,  the  victory 
having  been  gained  before  the  Queen’s  visit; 
and,  he  adds,  with  a knowing  look  and  a 
theatrical  air,  as  from  this  classic  spot 
the  Spanish  fleet  could  not  be  seen  because 
’twas  not  in  sight,  so  in  this  room  the  Queen 
oould  not  have  slept  because  'twas  not  then 
built.  Moreover,  he  goes  on,  with  tiresome 
volubility, — Do  you  suppose  that,  assuming  the 
Gatehouse  to  have  been  then  in  existence,  the 
“Beauteous  Majesty”  of  England  (this  with  a 
peculiar  emphasi.s,  I don't  know  why.  She  mas 
beautiful,  I suppose;  or  is  all  history  mere 
fiction  ?)  would  have  left  the  security  of 
Leicester’s  camp,  with  its  cordon  of  80,000 
brave  and  loyal  hearts,  for  a precarious  lodging 
on  the  river’s  brink,  open  to  easy  capture  or 
destruction  by  a daring  foe  ? Henry’s  manly 
daughter  was  too  good  a soldier  for  that. 
Besides,  I tell  you,  there  w'as  no  such  room, 
nor  any  similar  room  in  that  day,  the  old  Block- 
house being,  in  fact,  the  magazine — unmeet  for 
Beauty's  Bedchamber.  And  then  he  pointed  to 
an  almost  invisible  date  over  the  arch,  which 
certainly  is  1083 — nearly  a hundred  years  too 
late  1 

This  sort  of  person  always  follows  up  a 
wictory,  and  pours  out  his  stores  of  odious 
dnformatioD,  regardless  of  your  finer  feelings. 
This  Gatehouse,  he  proceeds,  is  presumably  the 
•work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  was  at  the 
date  of  its  erection  the  “ Smveyor  of  the  King’s 
Works,’’  and  who  would  naturally  be  responsible 
'for  the  architeetviral  features  of  a Royal  fortifi- 
cation, which  evidently  made  no  little  stir  in 
its  time.  It  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  and 
possesses  considerable  artistic  interest — outline, 

, proportion,  detail,  all  are  good.  The  lower 
•stage,  runs  on  our  well-informed  bore,  is  Ionic 
in  style,  with  a cushioned  frieze  and  delicately- 
profiled  entablature.  The  arch  is  elliptical — an 
•incongnious  form  in  a Clas.sic  design.  It  has  a 
carved  keystone  and  spandrels,  witli  an  enriched 
impost  at  the  springing  level.  The  upper  stage 
is  Corinthian,  excellent  alike  in  design  and 
•execution.  It  is  flanked  by  trophies  of  arms 
and  ariaoar,  a little  mixed — Roman  body- 
armour  and  Stuart  cannon  side  by  side.  In  the 
•centre  is  a vacant  niche,  and  in  the  tympanum  of 
-the  curved  pediment  are  the  arms  of  Charles  II., 
■ exquisitely  sculptured  and  in  splendid  preserva- 
I tion.  On  the  keystone  of  the  rearward  arch  i.s  the 
'tStuart  crown  carved  in  brickwork,  which  is  fast 
•dropping  to  pieces.  The  clock  is  modern,  and  so 
•are  the  dormer  windows  and  the  wooden  par- 
'titions  dividing  the  interior,  and  so  also  is 
t^he 

We  escape  stealthily  from  all  this  twaddle 
■•to  take  a quiet  look  around.  You  can  make  a 
-circuit  of  the  Fort  along  the  crest  of  the  cscai-p 
wall,  and  from  the  north  curtain  looking  acro.ss 
<he  ravelin  you  can  still  discern  the  old  track 
‘which  led  to  the  camp.  ’The  scene  presented 
to  the  view  on  that  August  morning  300  years 
•ago  rises  before  you.  The  slow  approach  of  the 
Jloyal  barge  with  its  freight  of  gaily-clad  and 
'bejewelled  courtiers,  its  gilding,  music  and 
-iflaunting  bravery ; the  long  procession  from  the 
rsbore  ; the  tents  and  pavilions,  gay  with  a 
thousand  streamers,  on  the  crest  of  the  far- 
away hills;  the  cheers  of  the  poor  tatter- 
•demalions  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  army, 
•and  whose  love  and  loyalty  even  neglect  and 


starvation  could  not  kill ; the  smug  citizens 
proud  of  their  doughty  trained-bands,  the  con- 
cision and  the  noise,  the  shouting  and  drinking, 
the  rough  horse-play,  the  wild  revelry  and  un- 
bounded licence  of  the  camp  and  its  followers, 
the 

Bother ! Here  comes  the  F.S.A.  again.  More 
scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  I suppose.  We 
will  give  him  the  slip,  or  he  will  convince  us 
against  our  will  that  there  was  no  Queen  and 
no  camp,  as  well  as  no  speech;  that  “this  nose 
is  not  my  nose,  and  that  nothing  that  is  so  is 
so.”  No.  thank  you.  Good  bye.  Some  other 
' time  will  do  for — J.  I'ekn. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION ; 
VACATION  VISIT  TO  ST.  DUNSTAN’S  COLLEGE, 
CATEOED  BRIDGE. 

Owing  to  Professor  Herkomer’s  sudden 
bereavement,  which  prevented  the  intended 
visit  of  the  Architectural  Association  to  the 
Art  Colony  at  Bushey  from  taking  place,  the 
fifth  vacation  visit  was  not  made  until  Saturday 
last,  when  a number  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  went  over  the  new  College  which  has 
just  been  erected  at  Catford  Bridge. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  mention  that  this 
is  an  entirely  new  college,  which  has  been  built 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners  from  funds 
belonging  to  the  Parish  of  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the- 
East.  The  College  (of  which  we  gave  a view, 
plan,  and  brief  description  in  the  Builder  for 
April  21  last)  has  been  planned  to  accommodate 
400  boys,  which  number  includes  GO  boarders. 
It  is  apparently  intended  that  technical  educa- 
tion shall  be  an  especial  feature  in  the  curri- 
culum of  the  school,  as  large  workshops  for  both 
carpentry  and  engineering  are  provided,  besides 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories. 

The  party  was  received  by  Mr.  Clifton,  the 
son  of  the  architect,  and  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  drawings  in  the  large  hall.  The  building 
has  a long  line  of  frontage  towards  the  road, 
from  which  it  is  set  back  some  distance,  while 
to  the  rear  are  three  blocks  at  right-angles  to 
the  main  front,  the  central  one  being  the  hall, 
with  serving-room,  &c.,  connecting  it  with  the 
kitchen  and  servants’  block  on  the  eastern  side ; 
while  the  'workshops,  with  laboratories  over 
them,  form  the  western  block.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  main  front  of  the  building 
faces  nearly  south. 

The  principal  materials  used  externally  are 
red  bricks,  with  cream-coloured  terra-cotta 
cb-essings,  and  Broseley  tiles  for  the  main  roofs 
and  plain  red  tiles  for  the  smaller  ones. 

The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
front.  From  this  a corridor  runs  to  tlie  two 
ends  of  the  building,  with  doors  at  each  end. 

Most  of  the  class-rooms  are  on  the  south 
front,  to  the  right  of  the  centre : the  front 
rooms  on  the  other  side  being  devoted  to  the 
head-master,  assistant-masters’  common  room, 
the  secretary’s  office,  A;c.  All  the  cl.ass-rooms 
are  warmed  by  means  of  Galton  stoves,  placed 
in  the  angles,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  secure 
a left-hand  light  to  the  scholars. 

The  large  ball  is  opposite  the  main  entrance, 
with  a gallery  over  the  entrance,  and  at  the 
other  end  is  a large  window  filled  with  stained 
glass  representing  the  various  crafts  which  it  is 
intended  shall  form  part  of  the  education  given 
in  the  establishment.  In  the  head  of  the 
window  is  the  figure  of  St.  Dunstan,  also  the 
City  arms. 

As,  besides  the  occasional  use  of  the  hall  for 
large  gatherings,  as  on  Speech  Day,  it  will  be 
used  daily  as'  a dining-hall,  it  has  double 
hatches  communicating  with  a serving-room, 
provided  with  hot-table,  &c. 

The  school  lavatories  and  boot-room  are  placed 
outside  the  main  building,  but  are  accessible 
under  cover.  There  will  be  a covered  play- 
ground and  fives-courts  provided.  The  cricket- 
field  immediately  adjoins  the  playgTOund  to  the 
■west. 

The  engineering  workshop  is  large  and  well 
lighted,  ■w’ith  solid  wood-block  flooring  in  the 
centre,  but  with  a narrow  width  of  cement 
flooring  on  both  sides  and  the  end,  on  which 
the  lathes  and  steam-engrine  will  be  placed. 
The  carpenters’  workshop  is  of  similar  size,  but 
has  wood-block  floor  only.  Both  these  work- 
shops will  be  warmed  by  means  of  hot  water. 
The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  pro- 
vided on  the  first-floor ; there  is  also  a special 
class-room  for  drawing,  with  top  as  well  as 
side  light. 

The  sleeping  accommodation  for  the  sixty 
boarders  is  provided  for  in  four  dormitories 


with  fifteen  beds  in  each,  while  the  bedrooms 
of  the  two  assistant-masters,  who  will  reside  in 
the  building,  are  so  placed  that  each  of  them 
overlooks  two  of  the  dormitories. 

The  dormitoiies  are  provided  with  lavatories 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  with  both  hot  and 
cold  water  laid  on  to  every  basin,  while  good 
bath-room  accommodation  is  also  provided. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  head-master  shall 
live  in  the  school  building,  but  it  is  proposed 
that  he  shall  have  a detached  house  in  the 
grounds ; this,  ho'wever,  has  not  yet  been 
commenced.  ‘ 

It  is  intended  to  open  the  College  in  October 
next. 


SANITARY  CONFERENCE  AT  BRIGHTON. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Association  of  Public 
Sanitary  Inspectors  of  Great  Britain  held,  by 
invitation  of  the  Mayor  (Alderman  Martin),  a 
public  conference  on  “ Sanitation”  in  the  Royal 
Pavilion,  Brighton.  About  130  members  of  the 
Association  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
attended,  and  these  were  supplemented  by  a 
large  number  of  the  Brighton  Town  Council, 
members  of  the  Hove  Board  of  Commissioners, 
and  representatives  from  other  south  coast 
towns,  including  the  Mayors  of  Hastings  and 
Lewes.  The  Mayor  of  Brighton  publicly  rcr 
ceived  his  guests,  ■who  at  11  o’clock  proceedc4 
to  the  North  Dra'n-ing-room,  where  tlie  Con* 
ference  was  held.  ; 

Mr.  Hugh  Alexander,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspectof 
of  Shoreditch  (Chairman  of  the  Association)! 
then  took  the  chair,  bis  first  duty  being  to 
apologise  for  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mri 
Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  whose  advanced  ag^ 
precluded  him  from  taking  part  in  the  pro-j 
ceedings.  He  had,  however,  sent  his  addressl 
which  would  be  read  by  Dr.  Richardson,  and  it 
was  a full  j'rotest  against  all  the  evil  inlluences 
which  stood  in  the  "waj'  of  the  full  development 
of  sanitary  science.  Speaking  of  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  he  said  it  did  not  exist  merely 
to  obtain  certain  advantages  for  its  members, 
but  ■n-as  the  outcome  of  tiie  general  conscious- 
ness of  its  members  that  the  status  of  sanitary 
ins]>ectors  should  obtain  proper  recognition^ 
seeing  that  it  and  the  interests  of  the  public 
health  were  one  and  indivisible,  and  he  claimed 
that  the  high  pm-poses  of  the  Association  would 
commend  it  to  all  classes  of  society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Samuel  C.  Legg) 
then  notified  that  letters  regretting  inability  to 
attend  the  Conference  bad  been  received  from 
the  Mayor  of  Croydon,  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter, 
Earl  Fortescue,  the  Right  lion.  J.  Stansfehl* 
Sir  Douglas  Galton,  Sir  "W.  T.  iMari'iott,  M.P,', 
Sir  Francis  "Wyatt  Truscott.  Sir  Guyer  Hunter, 
and  the  Town  Clerks  of  Brighton  and  Croydon. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  then  rose  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  to  read  the  President's  address, 
prefacing  it  with  a few  observations  as  to  Mr. 
Chadwick’s  health.  He  said  he  wished  to 
assure  the  members  that  their  President  was 
not  in  any  danger,  but  it  had  been  deemed 
prudent  that  he  should  not  venture  to  Brighton. 
He  had  been  suffering  from  a local  attack  of 
pain,  and  had  had  to  summon  medical  aid,  but 
the  symptoms  had  abated,  and  Mr.  Chadwick 
was  now  able  to  get  about,  and  his  intellectual 
aptitude  was  as  great  as  ever.  He  hoped, 
although  he  was  now  so  far  advanced  in  yearp 
as  89,  he  would  for  a very  long  time  occupy  hip 
post  as  their  President.  Dr.  Richardson  then 
proceeded  to  read  the  address,  to  which  we  may 
return  hereafter. 

Subsequently  the  party  visited  the  Corpora- 
tion Water  lYorks  at  Goldstone  Bottom,  and 
afterwards  they  inspected  the  arrangements 
adopted  for  sewer  flushing. 


■Wootton  Court,  Kent. — Near  to  the  high 
road  across  Barham  Down  from  Canterbury  to 
Dover,  and  about  midway  between  that  city 
and  the  seaport,  stands  Wootton,  formerly 
known  as  Woodton,  Court.  Part  of  the  house  is 
believed  to  have  been  built  by  John  de  Guest- 
ling  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  The  main 
edifice  con.sists  of  a fine  Queen  Anne  residence, 
which  stands  in  a goodly  park  of  some  150 
acres.  The  entire  property,  divisible,  if  desired, 
into  twelve  lots,  comprises  Swingfield  Park, 
two  farms,  with  various  small  holdings,  &c.,  and 
covers  G5-1  acres,  in  all  yielding  a computed 
rental  of  1,10GZ.  The  advowson  to  Wootton 
rectory  will  be  included  in  the  sale,  which  is 
fixed  for  the  20th  inst.,  at  the  Mart,  Token- 
house-yard. 
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alterations  could  hardly  wish  that  Bremen 
Cathedral  should  remain  just  as  it  is, — alto* 
Rether  lop-sided,  and  with  an  ugly  space  left  to 
indicate  where  the  south  tower  used  to  be,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  elevation. 

In  addition  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  south 
tower,  the  cathedral  authorities  have  resolved 
upon  supplying  a fresh  termination  to  the  north 
tower,  and  also  upon  a “restoration”  of  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  the  cathedral.  This 
last-mentioned  work  has  been  found  necessary 
because,  when  a thorough  examination  of  the 
building  was  made,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
mortar  used  in  the  foundation  was  quite  soft, 
and  crumbled  away  as  soon  as  it  was  exposed  to 
the  air.  In  the  north  tower  this  was  the  case 
not  only  with  the  outer  walls,  but  also  with  the 
very  centre  of  the  foundations,  though  there 
was  no  indication  that  the  stability  of  the 
tower  itself  had  been  affected.  But  “it  will  be 
thought  necessary  to  strengthen  the  founda- 
tions, and  this  will  form  an  important  part  of 
the  general  restoration.  The  total  cost  of  the 
whole  work  is  not  to  exceed  600,000  marks,  or 
30,OOOZ.  A competition  for  it  was  thrown  open 
recently  to  all  German  architects,  who  were  to 
send  in  plans  up  to  the  1st  of  May,  the 
premiums  offered  being, — First,  4,000  marks; 
second,  2,600  marks  ; and  third,  1,500  marks. 

In  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  the  visitor  is 
struck  by  the  splendid  reliefs  placed  in  front  of 
the  organ.  They  date  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  represent  Charlemagne, 
St.  Willehad,  and  a number  of  bishops  and 
others.  The  stained-glass  windows,  with  their 
well-executed  portraits  of  Luther,  Melancthon, 
&c.,  form  another  prominent  feature  in  the 
cathedral. 
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Brcmen  Cathedral:  West  Elevation,  Tvitk  South  Toner  fjone. 


RESTOEATION  OF  BREMEN 
CATHEDRAL. 

It  can  hardly  be  alleged  against  the  people 
of  Bremen  that  they  have  shown  undue  haste 
as  to  the  restoration  of  their  cathedral.  The 
south  tower  of  that  edilice  (which  dates  back  to 
the  eleventh  century)  collapsed  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1638,  and  it  is  only  now, — just  two  centuries 
and  a half  afterwards, — that  a competition  has 
been  formally  invited  for  the  reconstruction  of 
this  tower,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  various 
alterations  and  improvements  essential  to  the 
putting  of  the  cathedral  into  a sound  condition. 
Certainly  the  most  ardent  opponent  of  modern 


The  competition  brought  in  some  forty  sets 
of  designs  from  architects  in  Bremen,  Berlin, 
Aix-la-(Jhapelle,  Cologne,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  These  were  displayed  to  the  public 
in  the  Bremen  Kunsthalle,  and  eventually  the 
judges  awarded  the  first  prize  to  Herr  Bau-In- 
spector  Salzmann,  of  Bremen,  by  whom,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  competition,  the 
work  will  be  carried  out.  The  strengthening 
of  the  foundation  was  commenced  at  once,  as 
it  was  thought  inadvisable  to  postpone  this  part 
of  the  restoration  any  longer.  Various  altera- 
tions in  details  were,  however,  suggested  by 
the  judges  as  regards  the  general  plans,  and 
these  have  been  made  accordingly.  In  the 
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course  of  this  monthjthe  authorities  of  tl 
cathedral  are  to  meet  again  for  the  purpose  i] 
making  final  airangements,  and  it  isbelievti 
that  the  work  will  be  speedily  commenced  \ 
good  earnest. 


dllusfralioits, 

DECORATIVE  PAINTING  FOR  THE' 
NEW  SORBONNE, 'PARIS. 

Be  give  an  illustration  this  week  of  tl 
large  painting  which  has  been  execute 
by  M.  Benjamin  Constant  as  a decon 
tion  for  the  “ Salle  du  Conseil  Academique  ” i 
the  new  Sorbonne,  at  Paris.  The  painting  forme 
an  important  contribution  to  the  Salon  of  th 
present  year. 

As  will  be  seen,  and  as  already  described  i 
our  article  on  the  painting  and  sculpture  at  til 
Salon  some  months  ago,  the  painting  is  in  tit 
form  of  a triptych.  The  centre  compartmei' 
shows  a group  of  portraits  of  the  Deans  of  til 
Sorbonne  in  their  official  robes,  the  Recta 
M.  Greard,  in  the  centre.  In  the  distance  5 
seen  the  dome  of  the  church  erected  I 
Richelieu. 

The  group  of  men  in  the  right-hand  com 
partment  represent  the  Sciences,  while  Liten; 
ture  is  symbolised  by  the  group  of  women  i 
the  other  compartment. 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  EDINBURGI 
MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

We  give  the  elevations  and  the  plan  of  on 
floor  of  the  design  submitted  in  this  competitioi 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Broad.  The  author  says  ; — 

“ The  ground-plan  shows  the  general  aiTangcj 
ment ; and  on  the  floor  above  the  Council-roon 
would  have  overlooked  the  High-street,  with  art 
galleries  on  the  floor  over  that.  The  court-yan 
is  on  the  same  level  as  Cockburn-street,  whenc 
stairs  and  lifts  communicate  with  all  floor: 
The  apartments  were  proposed  to  be  warmei 
with  open  fire-places,  the  larger  ones,  as  well  a 
corridors  and  coxirts,  by  means  of  low-prassun 
hot-water  coils.  Ventilation  was  to  have  beef 
on  the  “ Plenum  ” system,  the  warm  fresh  ai 
being  propelled  by  a “Capel”fan  through  ducti 
communicating  with  the  various  rooms,  Ac.,  an. 
regulated  by  Tobin  valves,  the  foul  air  beint 
carried  away  by  shafts  conducting  it  to  th. 
tower. 

Externally  the  style  chosen  is  a Venetiai 
development  of  Renaissance,  selected  as  adapt] 
ing  itself  to  the  different  heights  necessitate! 
by  the  levels  of  the  adjoining  streets.” 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN-THE-BAPTIST  (R.C.: 

BRIGHTON. 

The  builder  who,  in  1835,  erected  the  churcr 
of  St.  John-the-Baptist  was  both  builder  am 
architect ; he  did  bis  best  to  make  the  exierioi 
of  the  same  pattern  as  St.  Mary's,  Moorfields 
but  made  no  endeavour  to  give  architectural 
character  to  the  interior  beyond  running  a poo« 
cornice  round  the  walls,  leaving  the  broad  ex 
panse  of  35  ft.  6 in.  width  of  ceiling  unrelieved' 
but  the  roof  is  a well-proportioned  queen-pos; 
roof,  the  trusses  being  regularly  placed  with  dm  i 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  openings  beueathi 
and  all  now  sound  and  in  order.  For  archil! 
tectural  effect,  and  to  gain  height  in  the  nav»; 
a design  has  been  prepared  which  involves  tlu! 
removal  of  the  plaster  ceiling,  and  the  deconar 
tion  of  the  construction  of  the  roof  by  wrough' 
work  and  casings,  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
given  this  week.  The  drawing  also  shows  thil 
proposed  treatment  of  the  large  gallery  at  th<l 
entrance  end,  which,  by  the  addition  of  columni: 
and  screens,  is  to  be  re-arranged  and  divideci 
into  organ-gallerj-,  a tribune  for  the  nans  of  thd 
adjoining  convent,  and  a central  chapel  of  thd 
Holy  Rood,  in  which  the  large  memorial  group 
of  the  Crucifixion  now  on  the  floor  of  the  nav4’ 
will  be  placed ; beneath  the  gallery  the  centra: 
portion  is  enclosed  as  an  ante-chapel. 

The  church  is  enriched  by  several  fine  works.; 
sculptured  in  marble  by  Carew,  including  thel 
altar,  with  its  group  of  the  Baptism,  the  font.' 
and  the  memorial  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert ; all  these 
mil  be  carefully  retained,  as  also  the  very  good 
glass  in  the  windows,  by  Westlake,  which  will 
unite  with  the  scheme  of  polychromatic  decora- 
tion arranged  by  that  artist.  The  design,  for 


ELEVATION  TO  HIGH  STREET, 
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' exterior,  with  a plan,  was  given  in  the 
V.lder  of  May  21,  1887.  The  architect  is 
; S.  J.  Nicholl. 

he  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is 
ien  was  exhibited  in  the  Koyal  Academy 
1 libition  of  this  year. 

, **  As  this  drawing  was  published  in  a con- 
iiporary  journal  last  week,  it  is  necessary  to 
te  that  its  author  arranged  with  us  for  its 
Dlication  some  time  previously ; that  it  w’as 
lonth  since  selected  and  dated  for  publica- 
;'i  in  this  issue  of  the  Builder  ; and  that  Mr. 
Idioll  has  apparently  thought  proper  to_  hand 
;iiver  for  publication  in  another  paper  without 
i':n  communicating  with  us.  Comment  is  un- 
I Dessary. 


i.E  LEAMINGTON  MEETING  OF  THE 
|:OYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE; 

1 5IT3  TO  LEICESTER  AKD  MELTON  MOWBRAY. 
tVE  this  week  conclude  our  special  account* 

M the  Leamington  Congress  of  the  Royal 
Ichaeological  Institute. 

Milonday,  August  13,  was  fine,  and  the  archK- 
ti-gists  were  at  work  at  an  early  hour.  Taking 

i 5 train  to  Hatton,  they  were  thence  conveyed 
(carriages  and  brakes  to  Baddesley-Clinton 

I. 11,  where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  E.  H. 

I ring,  the  owner,  who  gave  them  permission 

ii  inspect  the  house.  It  is  moated  and 
tified  with  a drawbridge  and  portcullis,  now 

■lused  ; and,  both  internally  and  externally,  it 
an  excellent  specimen  of  a mansion  of  the 
Ien  time.  On  the  party  reaching  the  house. 

3 Rev.  H.  Norris  read  a brief  description  of 
leading  features,  and  explained  its  name  as 
noting  the  “ ley,”  or  meadow,  of  a Saxon  thane 
med  Bade  or  Baad.  Before  the  Conquest  the 
:ate  had  formed  a portion  of  the  Forest  of 
iden,  and  at  the  Conquest  it  was  given  to 
;nry  de  Ferrars  or  Ferrers,  who  seems  to 
ve  held  also  some  twenty  other  lord- 
ips.  It  passed,  mostly  by  the  marriages 
I heiresses,  to  the  Clintons,  Coningsbys, 
d Catesbys ; one  of  the  last-named  family 
Id  the  estate  to  Nicholas  Brome,  w'hose 

J. ughter  Constance  conveyed  it  by  marriage 
Edward  Ferrers,  who  died  in  1635.  It  w'as  a 

bmber  of  this  family,  Henrj-  Ferrers,  on  whom 
bgdale  drew  so  largely  in  compiling  his  “ His- 
ry  of  Warwickshire.”  It  is  sad  to  have  to 
cord  the  fact  that  Henry  Ferrers’  MSS.  were 
tver  restored  to  their  rightful  owners,  and  that 
fentually  they  passed  into  the  Staunton  Col- 
otion, which  was  burnt  along  with  the  Bir- 
ingham  Public  Library  a few' years  ago.  The 
DUse  itself,  which  reminds  the  travelled  tourist 

• Ightham  Moat,  in  Kent,  is  not  quadrangular, 
it  occupies  three  sides  only  of  a quadrangle, 
he  bridge  leading  to  the  entrance  is  somewhat 
te,  having  been  erected  probably  when  part  of 
e moat  was  drained,  and  its  portal  arch  is 
robably  no  older  than  the  sixteenth  century, 
ae  rooms  are  small,  but  have  remarkably  fine 
irved  chimney-pieces,  and  from  end  to  end  are 
lied  with  family  portraits,  some  good,  and 
■me  very  poor,  though  for  the  most  part  not 
anting  in  interest.  The  windows  are  rich  with 
iraldic  shields  and  emblems.  The  staircases 
id  upper  rooms  have  some  priests’  hiding- 
laces,  which  doubtless  liave  often  been  utilised, 

the  Fei'rers  family,  so  long  the  owners,  have 
ways  been  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  spare  time  for  a visit 

* the  parish  church,  which  stands  at  a respect- 
kl  distance  beyond  the  moat,  the  party  drove 
a to  Knowle.  Here  they  were  met  by  the 
icar,  Canon  Howe,  who  conducted  them  over 
lie  church,  explaining  the  leading  features  of  the 
Lbric,  and  its  history,  stating  that  it  had  be- 
inged  at  one  time  to  the  Abbey  of  Westmin- 
er.  The  party  admired  the  fine  sedilia  in  the 
□ancel,  the  oak  chests,  the  entrance  to  the 
)od-loft,  and  also  the  monuments  of  Walter 
looke,  founder  of  the  Collegiate  Church  here, 
id  the  other  memorials  of  the  past ; and  the 
icar  amused  them  with  extracts  from  the 
igister,  showing  that  the  entries  of  marriages 
3lebrated  here  in  some  years  of  the  seventeenth 
entury  far  exceeded  the  average.  They  also 
ispected  the  old  house  of  the  College,  close  by. 
[he  parish  church  of  Solihull  was  next  visited,  but 
ot  until  the  party  had  partaken  of  luncheon  at 
le  village  inn.  The  church  is  a noble  structure, 
artly  Early  English,  and  partly  Decorated  in 
i^yle,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  tracery  and 
ther  ornaments  of  the  windows  are  as  nearly 
.5  possible  uniform  throughout.  On  the  north 
de  of  the  chancel  is  an  excrescence  of  tw’o 


* See  Hikilitr,  pp.  98,  119,  137,  ante. 
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stories,  the  lower  one  probably  intended  as  a 
mortuary,  while  the  upper  one,  known  as  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Alphege  (the  patron  saint 
of  the  church),  was  originally  designed  as 
a chantry  chapel.  A.t  Meriden  Church  the 
next  halt  was  made,  and  the  building  was 
inspected  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  L. 
Willett,  who  explained  the  history  of  some 
fine  sepulchral  effigies  and  a very  late  brass — 
dated,  w'e  believe,  HISS.  Some  of  the  party 
here  ascended  the  tower  to  see  the  extensive 
view  which  it  commands,  reaching  as  far  as 
the  Malvern-hills  in  one  direction,  and  to  those 
of  Leicestershire  in  the  other.  Berkswell  was 
next  visited.  Here  the  party  was  joined  by  the 
members  of  the  Warwickshire  Naturalists’  Field 
Club,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Fretton, 
who  called  attention  to  the  Norman  features 
of  the  church,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that 
originally  there  had  been  here  a central  tower. 
This  he  was  led  to  conclude  from  the  fact  that 
the  Norman  arcade  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave  terminated  in  a respond,  just  where  the 
western  arch  of  the  tower  would  be  expected  to 
be  found, — evidences  of  extensive  alteration 
being  visible  where,  in  this  case,  the  northern 
arch  of  the  tower  would  have  been,  but  where 
there  is  now  a pointed  arch.  He  also 
referred  to  the  crypt  under  the  centre  of  the 
church,  long  used  as  a burial-place  for  the 
Wilmot  family,  as  supporting  this  theory,  as 
the  western  part  of  it  was  under  the  position 
which  the  tower  would  occupy,  while  the 
eastern  portion,  of  the  crypt  was  apparently 
intended  to  be  used  as  a mortuary  chapel.  A 
descent  into  the  crj'pt,  which  was  made  by 
most  of  the  members  present,  tended  strongly 
to  confirm  this  view.  Mr.  Fretton  also  drew 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  remarkable 
rising  in  the  floor  of  the  church  from  west  to 
east,  and  also  gave  some  curious  entries  from 
the  registers  of  the  parishes  of  Solihull  and 
Berkswell.  On  leaving  the  church,  the  greater 
number  of  the  party  paid  a visit  to  the  sacred  well, 
near  the  western  tower,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  parish.  It  was  a matter  of  great  regret 
to  the  archicologists  that  Temple  Balsall,  with 
its  quaint  old  Templar  Church,  which  was  put 
on  the  programme  for  a visit,  was  obliged  to  be 
left  out  for  want  of  lime.  The  archaeologists 
then  remounted  their  carriages  and  drove  to 
Berkswell  Station,  from  which  they  returned  to 
Leamington  in  time  for  dinner  and  for  the 
“concluding”  evening  meeting  at  the  Town-hall. 
And  this  brought  to  an  end  the  pleasant 
Warwickshire  excursions  of  the  Congress.  From 
first  to  last  the  exemsionists  had  been  favoured 
with  fine  dry  weather,  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold,  and  with  just  enough  of  sunshine  to  make 
the  churches,  castles,  and  mansions  which  they 
had  visited  put  on  their  most  attractive  appear- 
ance. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  evening  when  the 
“concluding  ” meeting  assembled  at  the  Town- 
hall,  with  the  Rev.  Sir  Talbot  Baker  in  the 
chair,  when  a variety  of  formal  resolutions  were 
proposed  and  unanimously  carried,  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  precedents  of  previous  years. 
The  first  resolution  was  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Leamington  for  their 
hospitality,  for  the  use  of  the  Town-hall,  and 
for  other  acts  of  kindne.ss  and  attention.  This 
was  followed  by  other  votes  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Leigh  for  his  kind  and  courteous  conduct  as 
President  of  the  Meeting;  to  the  clergymen  and 
other  gentlemen  who  had  thrown  open  their 
churches  and  mansions,  and  in  other  ways  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  gathering  ; to  the 
members  of  the  two  Leamington  clubs  for 
admitting  the  members  of  the  Congress  to  the 
use  of  their  buildings  ; to  those  gentlemen  who 
had  read  papers  at  the  evening  meetings  or  had 
acted  as  interpreters  at  the  various  churches, 
castles,  and  mansions  which  they  had  been 
allowed  to  inspect;  and  finally, to  the  organising 
secretaries  of  the  Congress,  Messrs.  Go.sselin 
and  Hartshorne,  and  to  the  local  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  S.  S.  Stanley,  to  whose  care  the 
members  of  the  Institute  had  been  so  largely 
indebted  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  which 
they  had  experienced  during  their  visit  to 
Leamington,  and  for  the  complete  arrangements 
as  to  carriages,  horses,  and  trains  in  connexion 
with  all  their  excursions.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  add  that  all  these  resolutions  were  carried 
by  acclamation. 

But  as  in  the  theatrical  world  the  “ positively 
last  appearance”  of  a “star”  is  not  always 
quite  the  last,  and  is  generally  followed  by  at 
least  one  or  two  others,  so  the  “concluding" 
meeting  was  but  the  precursor  of  two  “ extra 
days,”  which  were  spent  in  examining  some  of 
the  historical  and  architectural  antiquities  of 


Leicestershire.  Accordingly,  on  Tuesday,  th® 
14th,  some  thirty  or  forty  of  the  party  took  the 
train,  via  Nuneaton,  to  that  ancient  city,  where, 
on  alighting,  they  were  met  by  Colonel  Bellairs. 
From  the  station  they  went  straight  to  their 
headquarters  at  the  Bell  Hotel.  Then,  meeting 
at  the  new  market  cross  or  clock  tower,  they 
proceeded  on  foot  to  an  inspection  of  the 
remains  of  antiquity  in  the  town.  They  had 
pointed  out  to  them  the  town-house  of  the  Earls 
of  Huntingdon,  as  they  passed  by  it ; but  their 
first  halt  was  at  the  entrance  to  the  old  Castle. 
Its  front  of  brick  is  only  of  the  time  of 
George  III.,  but  the  foundations  and  much 
of  its  walls,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  are 
of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  In- 
ternally it  was  once  one  spacious  apartment, 
consisting  of  a central  hall  and  side  compart- 
ments like  the  aisles  of  a church,  open  from 
end  to  end.  This  arrangement  is  now  much 
disguised  and  concealed  by  its  subdivision  by 
interior  walls  into  two  courts  of  assize.  It  is 
on  record  that  from  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century  down  to  our  own  day  the  judges  have 
held  their  courts  within  these  ancient  walls, 
the  two  courts  having  been  separated  by  nothing 
but  a thick  curtain  of  cloth  suspended  across 
the  centre,  down  to  the  year  1821.  It  was  here 
that  meetings  of  Parliament  were  held  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  great  like- 
ness between  the  interior  of  this  structure  and 
that  of  the  Castle  at  Oakham  struck  several 
of  the  archaiologists,  and  was  made  the  subject 
of  remark  and  comment.  The  turret  Gateway, 
which  they  next  inspected,  formerly  divided 
the  original  “bailey,”  or  chief  courtyard,  from 
the  area  of  more  recent  date,  now  known  as 
“the  Newark,”  or  “Newarke."  The  gateway, 
even  in  its  ruins,  still  indicates  its  original 
purpose,  as  is  shown  by  the  grooves  for  a port- 
cullis in  its  outer  arch.  It  dates,  probably,  froim 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  old  dungeon  or 
prison  of  the  castle,  which  runs  below  the 
structure  above  described,  was  next  visited. 
It  measures  about  40  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  is  not 
more  than  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  height;  it  has  one 
aperture, — it  can  scarcely  be  ciilled  a window, — 
which  serves  only  to  “ make  darkness  visible  ’’and! 
to  ventilate  the  room ; and  near  it  is  a flight  of 
steps,  which  led  up  into  the  castle-yard  and  to  the- 
courts  of  (rather  summary)  justice.  The  place 
began  to  beused  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century 
for  the  county  and  city  prison ; and  yet  some  of 
the  party  were  inclined  to  think  that  it  ^2^ 
only  a storehouse.  Numerous  “ masons  marks 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  stones  which  line  ita 
w’alls,  and  names  and  initials  of  very  old  date 
are  carved  in  some  places  on  the  sides.  The 
visitors  were  next  introduced  to  the  Newarke, 
a place  enclosed,  as  they  were  told,  by  Henry, 
Earl  of  Lancaster  and  Leicester,  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  long  used  by  him  as  a 
parade  and  exercise  ground  for  his  followers  la 
arms.  An  old  ivy-covered  house,  which  they 
passed  on  the  left  hand,  was  stated  to  have  been 
once  the  abode  of  a body  of  chantry  priests 
who  took  part  in  the  services  of  a church  in  the 
Newarke  long  since  demolished.  Next  they 
were  shown  the  “ Magazine,”  an  old  castellated 
gateway,  very  extensively  repaired  and  restored 
in  our  own  day,  so  cunningly  restored,  indeed,  that? 
it  would  puzzle  many  an  architect  to  decide  ak 
a glance  whether  it  is  ancient  or  modern.  “ It 
was  converted,”  writes  Mr.  J.  Thompson  in  his 
“ Handbook  of  Leicester,”  “ into  a depot  for  the 
arms' of  the  Trainbands  in  1682,  and  was  hence 
called  the  Magazine ; it  is  now  once  more  usedt 
for  a similar  purpose— namely,  as  a place 
of  deposit  for  the  muskets  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  Leicestershire  Militia."  The 
party  were  next  shown  the  two  stone  archeo 
which  still  remain  to  mark  the  site  of  “ the 
Collegiate  Church  of  our  Lady  in  the  Newarke,’' 
and  were  then  taken  to  Trinity  Hospital  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  square.  Externally  itJ 
has  been  sadly  “ beautified”  in  the  last  century,, 
and  the  passer-by  would  be  inclined  to  regard  it 
as  a large,  long  workhouse  or  almshouse ; but  an 
inscription  over  the  door  tells  us  that  it  was 
“Built  in  1331  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  as 
a place  of  refuge  and  support  for  a hundred 
poor  and  weak  men,  and  ten  able  women 
to  support  them.”  Its  inmates  are  still 
a hundred  old  men,  who  have  each  a room 
and  small  pension  and  rations  ; but  the  women 
have  increased  from  ten  to  twelve.  At  one  end? 
is  the  chapel,  the  eastern  portion,  and  probably 
the  chancel,  of  a much  larger  structure.  The 
floor  at  the  east  end  is  adorned  with  curious- 
tiles,  and  the  windows  near  the  Communion 
table  are  of  the  Early  English  and  Decorated 
styles.  On  the  north  side  stands  the  tomb  &£ 
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IMarj  de  Bohun,  the  first  wife  of  Henry.  Enrl  of 
Derby,  afterwards  King  Henry  IV.  It  is  made 
of  alabaster,  and  has  an  embattled  border,  with 
a row  of  four  escutcheons  underneath.  The 
drapery  is  fine  and  well  preserved,  but  the 
features  of  the  recumbent  figure  have  been 
greatly  damaged.  Among  the  curiosities  shown 
in  this  hospital  to  the  visitors  were  a large 
porridge-pot  of  ancient  metal,  and  an  old 
nutmeg-grater,  ornamented  with  a variety  of 
•quaint  devices  and  household  advice,  and  bear- 
ing on  it  the  date  1579. 

The  next  visit  of  the  party  was  to  the  old 
Town  Hall,  once  the  Hall  of  the  Guild  of 
•Corpus  Christi.  It  is  approached  by  a narrow 
street  leading  into  Mill-lane,  and  is  well  worth 
a visit.  It  is  low  and  somewhat  gloomy,  being 
panelled  with  dark  wood,  and  it  still  has  its 
■original  roof.  It  is  now  used,  as  the  jiarty  were 
given  to  understand,  as  a school  of  cookery.  It 
is,  however,  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  as  a 
genuine  relic  of  the  Civil  War.  for  on  its  outer 
walls  fell  the  principal  fire  of  the  Royalist  guns 
.at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  on  May  1(345,  by 
Prince  Rupert.  Arl  adjoining  apartment,  smaller 
in  size,  called  the  Mayor’s  Parlour,  is  decorated 
with  an  old  seat  of  justice  for  the  Mayor,  and  a 
very  finely-sculptured  mantelpiece ; and  its 
■windows  are  enriched  with  rondelets  of  gla.ss 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  some  representing 
figures  of  saints,  and  others  exhibiting 
■“  emblems  ” of  the  months  ; while  the  smaller 
.glass-panes  have  in  diaper-work  the  well-known 
sign  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild,  namely,  the 
ohalice  and  the  consecrated  Host  above  it. 
Adjoining  the  Town  Hall  are  the  Muniment 
Room,  Wigston's  Hospital,  and  the  old  Town 
Library,  which  were  all  inspected  by  the  party. 
The  library  contains,  inter  alia,  a fine  copy  of 
Walton's  “ Polyglott."  and  the  Legenda  Aurea 
:Sanctcs-um,”  a.d.  147G. 

Close  to  the  Castle  and  the  Newarke  stands 
■St.  Mary’s  Church,  to  which  the  party  were 
next  directed.  This  is  a large  building,  partly 
Norman  and  partly  of  a later  date,  built  upon 
.and  into  the  remains  of  a Saxon  substructure. 
Traces  of  Saxon  work  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
•south-western  corner  of  the  nave,  and  also  above 
the  present  later  arcade,  to  insert  which,  ap- 
parently, the  original  walls  were  pierced.  About 
the  year  1280  the  Norman  arches  of  the  nave 
were  converted  into  pointed  ones,  and  the 
•exterior  of  the  church  was  altered  about  the 
■same  time  by  the  addition  of  the  south  aisle, 
•which  would  appear  to  have  been  used  for 
parish  purposes  only,  while  the  nave  and  chancel 
belonged  to  a college  of  priests.  Here  the 
•guide  of  the  party  read  the  following  interest- 
■ing  passage  from  the  work  of  the  late  Rev. 
•George  A.  Poole,  Vicar  of  Welford,  on  “The 
•Churches  of  Leicester”: 

“ Tte  f-lianges  in  tlie  plan  and  fabric  are  intimately 
•oonnei'ted  with  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  church. 
It  had  been  originally,  and  still  continued  to  he,  a collegi- 
ate church;  but  it  also  became,  at  some  early  date,  a 
parochial  church  also ; and,  whether  or  uo  from  the  lir.st, 
jet  certainly  in  course  of  time,  the  south  aisle  wa.s  used,  for 
the  parish  otiices,  while  the  original  nave  and  chancel  were 
iretamed  by  the  Abbey.  To  the  necessity  hence  arising 
for  a larger  south  aisle  we  may  refer  the  substitution  of  the 
present  south  aisle,  of  so  very  disproportionate  dimensions, 
tor  the  Early  English  aisle,  whiebihad  itself  supplanted  the 
origin-il  Rorman  aisle.  This  aisle  was  erected  some  time 
about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  together  with  the 
tower,  on  which  still  remains  the  weather-mould,  showing  the 
placeof  the  originalroof. . . . Very  shortly  after  A.D.  1405 
an  important  change  took  placointheecclesiasticalestablisb- 
ment.  Hitherto  there  had  been  a deau  and  seven  canons,  all 
instituted  by  the  Abbot,  except  one  who  was  called  ‘ Vicar' 
.of  the  parish,  aud  who  was  instituted  b'v  the  Bishop.  But 
in  that  year,  by  the  advice  of  Bishop  Ileaufort,  and  with 
(the  consent  of  the  Abbot,  it  was  ordained  that  either  the 
Dean  or  tlie  Sacrist  should  be  also  the  Vicar  of  the 
parish.  This,  of  course,  brought  again  the  conventual 
church  (that  is  the  nave  and  chauccl)  and  theparish  church 
(that  is,  the  present  south  aisle)  into  closer  relations  ; and 
About  this  time  I'aroe  several  changes  w hich  tended  to  throw 
the  two  together,  and  to  a-wimilate  them  in  architectural 
oharacter,  as  they  had  l)efore  been  rendered  as  much  as 
possible  independent  of  each  other.  For  the  former 
purpose,  that  is,  to  facilitate  a community  - of  services 
between  them,  the  two  arches  leading  out  of  the  chancel 
•into  tbe  aisle  were  opened;  aud,  as  invidving  uniformity 
•of  character,  as  well  as  a more  frequent  communication, 
when  roofs  were  needed  both  to  the  nave  and  the  south 
.aisle,  the  high-pitched  roof  of  the  aisle  (the  eaves  of  which 
would  come  down  too  low  against  the  nave)  was  changed 
into  a nearly  flat  roof,  resting  on  a clearstory,  built  for  that 
purpose  over  the  original  south  wall  of  the  aisle,  and,  of 
course,  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  At  the  same  time, 
windows  similar  to  ttiesc  were  inserted  in  part  of  the  Earlv 
English  clearstory  of  the  nave,  a roof  of  nearly  identical 
character  being  supplied  to  both  nave  aud  aisle.  Thus 
were  the  architectural  features  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary. 
in-Castro,  cou\entuiil  and  parochial  in  one,  fitted  for  its 
•double  use,  and  assimilated  with  its  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution.” 

•We  have  no  space  left  to  describe  the  other 
leading  features  of  the  church,  which  were 
minutely  pointed  out  to  the  party  by  Colonel 
Bellairs  and  Mr.  Jackson,  — the  line  font  of 
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Norman  arch  at  the  west  end,  with  its  chevron 
moulding  and  the  bold  carvings  of  its  door ; 
the  wide  range  of  clearstory  wimlows  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  church  ; with  the  lofty  arches 
on  all  sides,  the  carved  woodwork  of  the  roof, 
St.  Ann’s  Chapel  on  the  north  side  behind  the 
pulpit,  the  sedilia  in  the  chancel,  the  door  of 
the  old  rood,  and  last  of  all,  the  painted 
windows.  The  church,  the  visitors  were  told, 
however,  had  yet  another  interest,  for  it  is 
believed  that  the  voice  of  VVycliff  has  sounded 
within  its  walls,  and  that  John  of  Gaunt  may 
have  attended  mass  here,  to  say  nothing  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  whose  wife  was  a sister  of  the 
second  Countess  of  “ time-honoured  Lancaster.” 

St.  Nicholas  Church,  a quaint  old  cruciform 
building,  built  largely  with  red  bricks  mixed  up 
with  the  original  stone,-  -bricks  probably  taken 
fi’Om  the  Roman  walls  close  by, — was  the  next 
object  to  which  the  party  bent  their  steps.  The 
plain  round  arches  in  the  north  wall,  with  flat 
unmoulded  soffits,  are  certainly  Early  Norman, 
if  not  veritable  Saxon  work,  and  they  are  com- 
posed of  Roman  materials.  Between  the  south 
aisle  and  the  nave  two  fine  arches  were  clumsily 
thrown  into  one  by  some  churchwardens  or 
other  Vandals  of  the  reign  of  William  TV.,  at 
the  cost  of  some  forty  pounds ! It  will  take 
double  that  amount  to  repair  the  mischief  and 
bad  taste  of  these  “ church  restorers.”  The 
archseologists  had  pointed  out  to  them  an  old 
timbered  and  plastered  house,  with  an  over- 
hanging story,  opposite  the  church,  as  that  in 
which  (if  local  tradition  is  to  be  believed)  John 
Bunyan  once  at  least  preached,*  and  where 
John  Wesley  lodged  when  he  visited  Leicester. 

The  Jewry  Wall,  which  nearly  joins  the  tower 
of  this  church,  is  well  known  by  phtitography  to 
the  general  reader.  It  is  clearly  the  same  work 
as  that  seen  at  such  Roman  stations  as  Col- 
chester, Venilam,  Lincoln,  York,  and  London; 
and  it  probably  was  connected  with  one  of  the 
chief  gates  of  the  city  when  occupied  by  the 
imperial  legions.  Not  far  from  the  Jewry  Wall 
the  arch:cologists  were  allowed  to  inspect  a fine 
specimen  of  Roman  pavement,  in  situ,  in  the 
basement  of  a small  house  in  Jewry  "Wall-lane. 
It  is  about  20  ft.  square,  and  consists  of  a con- 
tinuous pattern  of  geometrical  scrolls,  inter- 
lacing knots,  and  other  such  objects,  all  sur- 
rounded by  a richly  - coloured  border.  The 
entire  work  is  composed  of  minute  tesserev  of 
various  colours,  which  still  become  bright  on 
being  slightly  moistened  and  rubbed.  It  is 
some  ()  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  was 
probably  laid  down  before  the  third  or  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  contains  no 
figures  of  cither  men  or  other  animals.  It 
probably  formed  the  floor  of  the  afrivvi  or  the 
central  salon  of  the  mansion  of  the  Roman 
general  in  command  of  a legion  or  a cohort.  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned  here  that  the  pavement 
and  the  house  which  contains  it  have  been 
purchased  and  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  civic 
authorities  of  Leicester:  an  example  of  public 
spirit  which  other  towns  and  cities,  including 
London,  might  very  well  follow. 

Coming  away  from  this  interesting  spot,  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  party  to  see  the 
Bow  Bridge,  over  which  Richard  III.  passed  on 
his  ■v\'ay  toBosworth  Field;  but  its  stone  arches 
were  left  unvisited  for  want  of  time;  and  great 
regret  -was  expressed  on  learning  that  the  old 
“ Blue  Boar  Inn,”  at  which  the  king  slept  on  the 
night  before  that  battle,  is  now  numbered  among 
the  things  of  the  past. 

The  other  buildings  in  Leicester  visited  by 
the  arclunologists  were  St.  Martin’s,  All  Saints’, 

' and  St.  DIargarefs  Churches.  The  first-named 
of  these  exhibits  a curious  mixture  of  Norman 
and  Perpendicular  architecture,  and  it  has  a 
wooden  porch  on  its  northern  side.  This  church 
has  had  among  its  incumbents  more  than  one 
member  of  the  gifted  family  of  Vaughan,  one 
of  them  being  Dr.  C.  J.  Vaughan,  now  Master  of 
the  Temple  and  Dean  of  Llandaff.  In  the 
chancel  is  the  chapel  of  the  Herrick  family : 
and  several  famous  bell  - founders  are  buried 
within  its  walls  in  other  parts  of  the  fabric. 
All  Saints'  is  almost  wholly  Geometrical  in  its 
style,  and.  though  not  very  large  or  very  re- 
markable in  any  one  particular,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  what  a town  church  should  be.  It 
has  been  said  of  it  that  “ All  Saints’  Church 
affords  more  hints  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
churches  in  Leicester  for  a town  church  of 
moderate  pretensions.”  St.  Margaret’s  is  large 
and  spacious,  and  has  at  its  west  end  a tower 
which  very  nearly  resembles  the  type  so  common 


* A manuscript  is  extant  in  Leicester  which  attests  the 
fact  that  in  16“3  John  Bunyan  was  called  upon  to  produce 
his  preaching  licence  by  the  magistrates,  _ 
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in  Somersetshire.  In  its  chancel,  which  is  short,  i 
is  a fine  monument  to  Bishop  Penny,  the  last  i 
Abbot  of  Leicester  who  exercised  episcopal  >. 
jurisdiction.  The  church  is  remarkable  for  the  1 
sweetness  of  the  tone  of  its  peal  of  bells. 

In  the  evening,  the  Town  Museum,  in  the  1 
New  Walk,  so  rich  in  specimens  of  natural  '• 
history,  and  in  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  = 
was  thrown  open  to  the  party  by  the  kindness  • 
and  courtesy  of  the  Town  Council ; and,  i 
though  only  about  twenty’’  of  them  accepted  e 
the  invitation,  the  Chairman  of  the  Mnseuta  i 
Committee  welcomed  them  to  Leicester 'with  a 
few  kind  words.  Among  the  objects  which  : 
specially  interested  the  visitors  were  a Roman  > 
milliarhim,  or  milestone,  found  near  Leicestet  i 
in  1771 ; some  Roman  vases  and  Samian  ware, ' 
a bronze  fibula,  ^kc.,  also  found  in  the  neigh-t 
bourhood ; and  fragments  of  two  other  Romad  i 
pavements  discovered  in  the  Cherry  Orchard  • 
and  High  Cross-street  about  thirty  years  i 
ago. 

Wednesday,  August  15,  the  very  last  day  of  : 
the  Congress,  was  devoted  to  a visit  to  Melton  i 
Mowbray,  the  churches  in  its  neighbourhood,  < 
and  Ratcliffe  College,  near  Sileby,  of  which  • 
Father  Hirst  (who,  it  may  be  rememberedk  i 
opened  and  presided  over  the  Antiquarian  : 
Section  of  the  Congress  at  Leamington)  is  the 
Princiiial. 

At  Melton  Mowbray  the  Vicar  explained  the 
chief  features  of  his  noble  and  interesting  i 
church,  which  he  had  thoroughly  repaired  and  : 
restored  in  a style  which  elicited  much  appro^’alj  • 
though  one  or  two  members  dissented  from  that 
opinion,  thinking  that  he  had  made  too  clean  a 
sweep  of  some  of  the  churcli  furniture.  It  was 
agreed,  liowever,  that  the  removal  of  the  pews 
and  galleries  bad  brought  into  view  the  fine  pro- 
portions  of  the  pillars  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
: septs.  The  Vicar  pointed  out  some  fine  tombs 
with  Latin  inscriptions  in  the  south  transept; 
especially  one  with  a Latin  inscription  which 
could  not  be  explained  upon  any  rules  of 
grammar.  The  visit  was  obliged  to  be  cut 
short  by  the  bugler's  summons  to  luncheon, 
after  which  the  parly  proceeded  in  Brakes  and 
carriages  to  Burton  Lazars  Church,  where  their 
first  halt  was  made,  and  where  Mr.  J.  T. 
Mickletbwaite,  F.S.A.,  acted  as  interpreter.' 
Colonel  Bellairs  met  them  at  Borough  or 
Burgh,  or  (as  it  is  now  spelled)  Burrow  Hill, 
which  was  minutely  inspected,  and  which  most 
of  the  party  seem  to  think  was,  as  Nichols  styles 
it  in  his  “ History  of  Leicestershire,”  a Romaa4i 
encampment,  though  possibly  adapted  by  the 
Romans,  having  been  originally  held  by  the 
Britons.  Having  taken  tea  at  the  house  of  a 
neighbouring  squire,  the  party  pushed  on  to 
Ashby  Folville  and  Gaddesby  Churches,  to 
each  of  which  they  were  able  to  devote 
only  a hasty  glance.  Tliey  reached  Ratcliffe 
College  at  six  o’clock,  in  time  to  partake  of 
tea  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  its  buildings  ; and  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  admired  the  grand 
front,  and  the  College  Library  (formerly  the 
Chapel),  both  of  them  the  works  of  the  elder 
Pugin,  designed  and  built  by  him  not  long 
before  his  death.  The  walls  of  the  Library  were 
adorned  with  rubbings  of  monumental  brasses, 
and  with  prints  and  pictures ; and  other  articles 
of  taste  and  vertu  were  exhibited  under  glass 
cases.  The  missals,  vestments,  crucifixes,  and 
altar  vessels  were  much  admired  ; and  the 
favoured  few  of  the  members  of  the  Congress' 
who  were  invited  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the  Col- 
lege left  its  hospitable  doors  ne.xt  morning,  and 
said  farewell  to  Fatlier  Hirst  and  his  n^verend 
brethren,  with  a feeling  of  regret  that  the 
Archfeological  Institute’s  Congress  for  1888  bad 
become  a thing  of  the  past  and  a matter  of 
history.  It  -will  be  long,  however,  before  its 
pleasant  memories  will  fade  quite  away. 


Cape  To-wn  Se'werage. — The  authorities  of 
Cape  Town,  as  is  well  known,  have  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  connexion  with  the 
sewage  and  sewage  disposal  works  for  that  city, 
and,  although  the  cost  must  be  of  considerable 
magnitude,  nothing  yet  appears  to  have  been 
definitely  done  to  remove  the  difficulties  con- 
sequent upon  such  a state  of  things  as  at 
present  exists.  After  considering  numerous 
proposals  to  deal  with  the  sewage,  the 
Municipality  of  Cape  Town  has  finally 
retained  the  services  of  Mr.  Edward  Pritchard, 
M.Inst.C.E.  of  London  and  Birmingham,  who 
has  gone  to  the  Cape  to  make  a personal  in- 
spection of  the  district,  aud  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  report  thereon. 
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HE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
INQUIRY  COMMISSION: 

FURTHER  EVIDENCE.* 


: Sir  Joseph  BiVEALOETTE.  the  Engineer  to 
! le  Board,  recalled  and  examined  by  the  Chair- 
lan,  said  that  the  Chelsea  portion  of  the 
i hames  Embankment  was  executed  by  Mr. 

; /ebster.  The  contractors  for  the  new  bridge 
Jib  Battersea  are  Messrs.  Williams,  Son,  &.  Wal* 
•Ington . The  bricks  being  used  for  that  work  were 
iccording  to  the  specification.  The  witness  said 
■•e  wished  to  correct  one  or  two  points  in  his 
ji  jrmer  evidence.  He  was  asked  some  questions  at 
•|  previous  sitting  respecting  the  material  used 
lor  the  filling- in  of  the  Thames  Embankment, 
lis  memory  did  not  go  back  a quarter  of  a 
xentury  at  the  moment,  and  he  had  forgotten 
hat  the  matter  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
9 very  large  amount  of  inquiry  and  corre- 
Kpondence.  He  now  put  in  that  correspondence, 
n'here  were  a great  many  letters  from  himself, 
nd  some  portion  of  the  correspondence  had 
ieen  published  and  made  part  of  a Blue 
ifSook,  and  some  portion  had  not.  It  was 
he  portion  which  had  not  been  published 
ro  which  he  wished  to  direct  attention. 
That  part  of  the  correspondence  had  refe- 
j:ence  to  the  use  of  the  material  from 
>he  river  dredgers.  It  was  suggested  to  witness 
l&at  there  would  be  a difference  in  cost  (to  the 
Ifontractor),  between  using  material  dredged 
firom  the  river,  and  materials  taken  from  the 
^nd,  of  something  like  80,0001.,  but  that  was 
entirely  erroneous.  He  found  that  the  figures 
avere  as  follow  : — The  total  filling-in  of  Contract 
; lo.  1 (i.e.,  Mr.  Furness’s  part  of  the  Embank- 
Iment)  was  5i6,664  yards.  Of  that,  as  would  be 
jieen  by  the  report  of  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  Mr. 
Ilarrison,  Sir  John  Coode,  and  others  who  in- 
vestigated the  subject,  there  would  be  20  ft. 
Ijacking  of  clay  puddle  placed  at  the  back  of 
ne  river  wall  to  ensure  its  safety ; that  took 
h00,000  cubic  yards.  The  excavation  for  the 
tiMetropolitan  District  Railway,  which  passed 
through  it,  took  out  another  100,000  yards ; the 
pxcavations  for  the  foundation  of  the  wall  itself. 


jptnd  the  puddle  in  the  dams,  produced  82,000 
fcards,  these  three  items  making  a total  of 
p82, 000  yards,  leaving  203,000  yards  to  be  taken 
trom  the  river.  He  found  that  the  Board  paid 
^he  Thames  Conservators,  for  dredging,  11,119^, 
jivhich,  at  6d.  per  cubic  yard,  represented  4-10,000 
jpubic  yards,  but  that  quantity  went  into 
kwo  contracts,  both  Furness's  and  Ritson's. 
'^'hough  he  could  not  divide  them  exactly, 
ifie  thought  it  might  be  fairlj-  assumed  that 
ill  the  remaining  203,000  yards  required 
.’or  Furness's  contract  were  taken  from  the 
jriver.  If  the  whole  of  the  282,000  yards  which 
|came  from  the  clay  backing  and  the  excava- 
Dbions  for  the  railway  and  the  wall  had  been 
Ittaken  from  the  river,  and  all  estimated  at  six- 

Sence  a yard,  which  was  the  price  the  Board 
aid,  it  would  amount  to  £7,000.  So  that, 
ssuming  that  the  material  could  have  been 
ot  for  nothing  (which  was  not  the  fact,  with 
he  exception  of  a comparatively  few  cartloads 
(from  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood),  then  the 
Idifference  of  cost  to  the  contractor  would  only 
|be  £7,000  instead  of  £80.000.  The  stufll  which 
■was  put  in  was  really  better  for  the  purpose 
Khan  the  dredgings  from  the  river.  The  clause 
has  to  the  filling-in  material  in  Mr.  Furness's 
Icontract  did  not  contemplate  the  taking  of  the 
jwhole  of  the  material  required  from  the  river. 
(Constant  complaints  were  made  by  the  con- 
Itractors  as  to  the  slowness  and  irregularity 
;,with  which  the  dredgings  were  supplied,  and 
ias  to  the  unsuitability  of  some  of  the  material. 
,On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Thames  Conservators 
jlicomplained  that  the  contractor.-i  did  not  supply 
>a  sufficiency  of  barges  to  take  the  material 

! brought  up  by  the  dredgers  if  the  latter  were 
kept  at  full  work. 

Mr.  Thomas  George  Fardell  was  the  next  wit- 
iiness  called.  He  said  he  was  a member  of  the 
iBoard,  but  was  only  elected  four  years  ago— in 
njune,  1884, — so  that  at  the  time  when  the 
^London  Pavilion  was  first  let  to  Mr.  '^’illiers  he 
was  not  a member  of  the  Board.  In  the  autumn 
>of  1884,  when  it  was  proposed  to  let  the  new 
•site  to  Mr.  'Villiers.  he  opposed  the  proposal, — 
mot  that  he  had  then  any  suspicion  that  any- 
Ithing  underhand  was  going  on,  but  he  thought 
rthesite  was  one  of  the  finest  in  London,  and  he 
cfelt  that  the  proper  course  would  have  been 
■)to  put  it  up  to  public  auction,  He  also  thought 


[ • For  summary  of  previous  eviJenre  see  the  Builder, 
^pp.  8,  LI,  66,  83,  103,  121,  atife;  and  last  volume,  pp.  134, 
116, 166. 


that  it  would  be'a  mistake  to  put  a music-hall 
of  the  “ Pavilion  ’’  type  on  such  a site.  He 
understood  at  that  time  that  the  view  of  Mr. 
Vulliainy  as  to  the  value  of  the  site  had  been 
supported  by  the  valuations  of  Mr.  Cates  and 
Mr.  Reed ; but  it  w%s  only  since  the  Commis- 
sion had  been  sitting  that  he  had  ascertained 
that  Mr.  Reed  (of  course  he  could  not  answer 
for  Mr.  Cates)  never  gave  a professional  opinion 
at  all  on  the  subject.  Until  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Commission  witness  was  in  no  way 
aware  that  Goddard,  Robertson,  and  Villiers 
were  in  any  way  mixed  up  together  in  the  affairs 
of  the  London  Pavilion;  but,  being  a member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Board  wliich  was  inquiring 
into  Robertson’s  conduct  last  year,  he  w’as  per- 
fectly satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  Robertson 
and  Villiers  were  in  collusion  together,  although 
he  could  not  prove  it.  The  first  sitting  of  that 
Committee  was  held  in  January  last  year.  In 
consequence  of  what  transpired  at  that  sitting 
witness  moved,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board,  that  in  future  all  lettings  of  sites  should 
be  put  up  to  auction.  The  particular  reason  he 
had  for  making  that  proposal  w’as  that  some 
time  previously,  in  October  or  November,  1880, 
there  was  an  article  in  a newspaper  (he  thought 
it  was  the  Financial  Nen-s)  which  referred  to 
the  circumstance  that  when  a reporter  of  the 
paper  went  to  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Robert- 
son, he  noticed  that  some  of  the  best  sites  were 
ticked  on  the  plan  which  was  before  Mr.  Robert- 
son. That  was  before  Mr.  Robertson  was  called 
before  the  Committee,  and  it  struck  witness 
as  such  a remarkable  circumstance  that  he  at 
once  took  the  matter  up,  and  eventually  carried 
a resolution  at  the  Board  which  prevented  in 
future  the  letting  of  any  sites  without  their 
being  put  up  to  public  auction.  He  saw  that  if 
what  was  stated  by  the  Financial  was  the 
fact,  all  was  not  right,  although  he  did  not 
anticipate  such  disclosures  as  had  since  been 
made.  The  witness  then  went  on  to  describe 
the  action  he  had  taken  in  the  matter — how  he 
bad  repeatedly  voted  for  Robertson’s  dismissal, 
and  how  he  had  been  in  a minority ; how,  on 
July  29,  1887,  he  moveda  resolution  inviting  the 
Government  to  appoint  a Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  and 
how  that  motion  had  been  defeated  by  one 
vote — Mr.  Saunders  voting  with  the  majority. 
Subsequently  witness  had  been  active  in 
bringing  about  the  appointment  of  the  Royal 
Commission. 

Mr.  Hart  Bennett,  one  of  the  Assistant- 
Engineers  to  the  Boai'd,  was  called  to  speak  as 
to  the  alleged  substitution  of  inferior  bricks  for 
those  specified  to  be  used  for  the  Southern  Low 
Level  Sewer.  He  said  that,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
the  bricks  specified  by  the  Engineer  were  used ; 
but  he  was  not  the  person  who  had  the  passing 
or  refusing  of  them.  That  duty  devolved  upon 
the  late  Mr.  John  Grant.  "Witness  was  prepared 
to  say  that  on  the  section  of  the  .sewer  which 
he  superintended,  bricks  of  the  quality  specified 
were  used  for  the  respective  positions  indicated. 

Mr.  John  Gooding,  sworn  and  examined  by 
the  Chairman,  said  he  was  employed  under  Mr. 
Edward  Bazalgette  on  the  works  of  the  new 
Battersea  Bridge.  The  contractors  had  not 
used  any  bricks  there  that  were  contrary  to 
the  specification.  But  large  quantities  that 
were  not  of  the  desired  quality  had  been  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  .ilrthur  Cates,  called  and  sworn,  said,  in 
answer  to  the  Chairman,  that  he  was  an  archi- 
tect in  the  Department  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
He  had  observed  that  a statement  had  been 
made  that  Mr.  Vulliamy’s  view  as  to  the  value 
of  the  Pavilion  site  had  been  supported  by 
“ Mr.  Cates.”  He  presumed  he  must  be  the 
person  referred  to.  He  was  not  aware  of  any 
other  surveyor  of  that  name.  He  was  not  in 
any  way  consulted  as  to  the  Pavilion  site,  and 
expressed  no  opinion  as  to  its  value.  Had  not 
seen  any  plan  of  it.  He  had  occasion  to  see 
Mr.  Vulliamy  at  different  times  on  various 
matters  of  business,  and  Mr.  'N’ulliamy  then 
frequently  asked  him  for  information  respecting 
his  dealings  with  land  that  had  recently  taken 
place.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  '\''ulliamy  par- 
ticularly asked  him  with  respect  to  dealings 
with  land  in  Piccadilly,  with  reference,  be  said, 
to  what  was  likely  to  be  done  when  the  new 
street,  Shaftesbury-avenue,  was  opened.  Wit- 
ness gave  Mr.  Vulliamy  such  information  as 
occurred  to  him  at  the  time,  but  it  was  merely 
in  a conversational  manner.  He  certainly  gave 
no  definite  expre.ssion  of  his  view  as  to  the  value 
of  the  Pavilion  site.  If  he  had  seen  a plan  of 
that  site  he  certainly  should  have  expressed  a 
different  view  with  regard  to  the  frontage. 

Mr.  Francis  Hayman  Fowler,  F.R.I.B.A.  (until 


lately  a Member  of  the  Board),  re-called  and 
further  examined  by  the  Chairman,  said  he  was 
desirous  of  making  some  additions  to  and  cor- 
rections of  his  former  evidence.  He  said  that 
he  advised  Mr.  Earle  Bird  (who  had  been  his 
client  for  seventeen  years)  upon  the  plans  of 
the  Albany  Estate  at  "iValwortb,  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Board.  He  received  a fee  of 
501  for  that  and  other  matters.  He  had  also 
advised  Mr.  Bird  as  to  the  development  of  a 
building  estate  at  BrLxbon,  and  his  charge  for 
that  work  included  a measured  survey  and 
adjustment  of  boundaries  to  the  estate,  and 
several  incidental  matters.  Mr.  Bird  personally 
made  the  necessary  applications  to  the  Board 
for  the  definition  of  the  line  of  frontage.  The 
plan  Mr.  Bird  submitted  to  the  Board  was  part  of 
the  general  survey  which  witness  made.  For  that 
and  other  matters  he  was  paid  50Z.,  but  that 
included  the  survey  as  well  as  the  plans. 
Witness  had  also  advised  a Mr.  Brown  upon 
laying  out  a small  property  at  Balham,  and 
made  plans.  He  was  architect  to  the  estate, 
and  made  designs  for  the  bouses,  and  also  plans 
for  the  use  of  the  magistrates  in  the  matter  of 
an  application  for  excise  licences ; he  also  made 
plans  for  the  formation  of  the  roads,  which 
plans  bad  to  be  laid  before  the  Metropolitan 
Board.  Mr.  Brown  was  a builder  himself,  and 
personally  applied  to  the  Board.  Witness 
received  251  as  his  remuneration  in  that  case. 
The  plans  that,  Mr.  Brown  submitted  were  plans 
prepared  from  witness’s  surveys.  Witness 

having  mentioned  a number  of  other  cases  in 
which  lie  had  been  consulted  on  matters 
which  afterwards  came  before  the  Board, 
proceeded  to  refer  to  the  Criterion  Theatre,  in 
regard  to  which,  in  1883,  he  advised  Mr. 
Webster,  the  contractor,  as  to  a system  of 
ventilation.  Witness  devised  a scheme  for 
getting  rid  of  the  then  existing  system  of 
artificial  ventilation  by  steam  fans  and  other- 
wise, which,  in  the  event  of  a fire  occurring, 
would  have  been  altogether  dangerous,  and  for 
substituting  instead  thereof  an  entirely  new 
means  of  introducing  the  air  direct  into  the 
theatre,  so  as  to  have  a natural  system  of 
ventilation.  In  1886  the  Artisans,  Labourers, 
and  General  Dwellings  Company  consulted 
witness  as  to  the  interpretation  of  Section  14 
of  the  Building  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1883, 
as  applicable  to  building  over  areas  of  forty- 
nine  houses  of  varying  depth  in  thereat,  situate 
in  the  Harrow-road,  and  adjoining  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal.  Plans  were  made  of  the  forty- 
nine  houses,  and  witness,  to  the  best  of  bis 
ability,  advised  what  amount  of  the  areas  should 
be  covered  over,  and  how  they  should  be  covered 
over  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Act.  He  sent 
his  views  to  the  Company,  as  requested  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Company  then  made 
their  own  application  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  The  Company  asked  his  opinion 
because  they  were  in  a difficulty  with  theDistrict 
Surveyor.  Witness  did  not  remember  whether 
he  was  at  the  Building  Act  Committee  when 
the  Company’s  plan  for  those  houses  were 
brought  forward.  All  that  witness  advised  was 
that  the  Company  should  act  in  conformity 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  special  point 
upon  which  his  advice  was  sought  was  as  to 
how  the  areas  at  the  backs  of  tbe  houses  could 
be  built  over.  Under  Section  14  of  the  Building 
Act  Amendment  Act,  1883,  tbe  requirements  as 
to  areas  at  the  rear  of  houses  were  altered,  and 
there  was  a good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  District  Surveyors  as  to  what  was 
the  proper  area  and  as  to  how  that  area  was  to 
be  dealt  with— whether  it  should  be  taken  from 
the  level  of  the  ground-floor,  or  whether  it 
should  be  wholly  in  tbe  basement,  and  upon 
that  question  witness  gave  an  opinion,  which 
opinion,  he  believed,  had  been  generally 
received  as  that  of  the  profession,  and  it  was 
also,  he  thought,  the  legal  opinion  as  expressed 
by  the  magistrates.  The  Company  had  not 
previously  been  before  the  Board  with  the 
application ; they  came  to  him  beforehand  to 
ask  his  advice.  Examined  as  to  the  case  of 
the  Avenue  Theatre,  witness  denied  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Emden  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Sefton  Parry  was  induced  by  witness  ’to 
dismiss  Mr.  Emden  as  architect  of  the  theatre 
and  to  appoint  him  (witness)  to  do  the  work, 
He  had  known  Jlr.  Sefton  Parry  for  forty 
years,  and  for  the  past  twenty-five  years 
he  had  been  frequently  consulted  by  that 
gentleman  (now  deceased).  'W'^hen  Mr.  Sefton 
Parry  employed  him  in  the  matter  of  the 
Avenue  Theatre  Mr.  Emden’s  name  was  not 
mentioned.  Witness  also  denied  that  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Sneliing  in  bis  evidence  before  the  Commission. 
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He  had  never  asked  to  be  professionally  engaged 
in  reference  to  the  works  that  Mr.  Snelling  and 
his  friends  were  carrying  out. 

We  must  break  off  here  again. 


LAZONBY  FLAGS,  NEAR  PENRITH, 
CUMBERLAND.* 

These  flags  have  been  used  in  Carlisle  from 
time  immemorial ; they  are  very  durable,  and 
give  good  foothold  when  wet  or  dry.  Some  of 
these  flags  in  the  footways  in  Carlisle  streets 
have  been  in  use  over  sixty  years,  having  in 
that  time  being  taken  up,  redressed,  and  relaid. 
Good  selected  smooth  self-faced  Lazonby  flags 
of  flrst  quality,  when  laid  on  a good  foundation 
on  a 1-in.  bed  of  ground  mortar,  will  wear 
evenly  down  from  Sin.  to  l|in.  in  thickness, 
or  less. 

The  second  quality  flags  do  not  wear  evenly, 
nor  are  they  durable  or  desirable  for  heavy 
traffic  in  public  street  footways. 

The  author  has,  however,  seen  no  flags  which 
are  equal  to  good  self-faced  flrst  quality  "Lazonby 
flags.  The  following  is  the  geological  forma- 
tion of  Lazonby  flag  rock : — 

Permian  Poch$  hetn'een  Penrith  and  Carlisle. 
fSt.  Bee’s  Sandstone. 

Red  Shales,  with  Gypsum. 

Permian  -{  Magnesian  Limestone  and  Plant 
[ beds. 

L Penrith  Sandstone. 

The  Penrith  Sandstone  is  an  immense  mass 
of  orange,  red,  and  yellowish  sandstone,  form- 
ing the  lowest  member  of  the  Permian  group  in 
the  district  around  Penrith. 

The  Lazonby  stone  and  flags  constitute  part 
of  the  Penrith  Sand.stone.  About  Appleby  and 
Brough  the  lowest  beds  of  this  rock  pass  into 
a breccia,  generally  known  in  the  district  as 
brockram. 

There  are  two  marked  characteri.stics  by 
which  the  Penrith  Sandstone  is  distinguished, 
viz.,  the  large  scale  upon  which  the  cross-strati- 
fication or  false  bedding  is  developed,  and  the 
angular  or  sub-angular  shape  of  the  quartz 
^ins,  which  mainly  enter  into  its  composi- 
tion ; so  excessive  is  the  amount  of  false  bed- 
ding, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  true  inclina- 
tion of  the  rock. 

The  Penrith  Sandstone,  besides  being  the 
principal  source  from  which  all  the  local 
building  stone  is  obtained,  yields  excellent 
flags.  These  flaggy  beds  are  largely  developed 
on  Lazonby  Fell,  hence  they  are  called  Lazonby 
flags.  The  lamination  of  these  flags  is  not 
parallel  to  the  general  plane  of  the  stratifica- 
tion, but  is  the  result  of  false  bedding.  Hence 
the  flags  do  not  occur  in  regular  layers,  but  in 
detached  patches  ; consequently,  a considerable 
area  on  Lazonby  Fell  is  covered  with  rubbish 
from  quan-ies  where  flags  have  either  been  eot 
or  tried  for. 

Angular  or  only  slightly  rolled  small  grains 
of  quartz  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  hmmatite 
form  the  main  constituent  of  this  sandstone. 
In  the  interstices  between  the  quartz  grains 
are  white,  soft,  pasty-looking  grains,  mainly 
fragments  of  felspar  more  or  less  decomposed. 
Both  the  haematite  and  the  felspar  act  as  the 
cementing  material.  Mica  is  very  seldom  pre- 
sent. 

There  are  some  white  beds  in  the  Lazonby 
flags,  but  not  to  a great  extent.  There  is  no 
film  of  hmmatite  round  the  grains  of  quartz  in 
the  white  flags.  The  matrix  is  still  of  felspar, 
and  the  greater  hardness  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  filtration  through  and  crystallisa.tion  of  the 
secondary  quartz  round  the  original  grains ; 
hence  the  bright,  glistening  appearance. 

The  analysis  of  the  white  beds  of  Lazonby 
flags  IS  as  follows:  Silicic  acid,  SiOg— 95T2- 
aluminium  oxide,  ALOg— 2-51 ; ferrous  oxide] 
FeO— 1T9;  calcium  oxide,  CaO— 0T8  • water 
0'85:  Total,  99-85. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  Penrith  Sand- 
stone, specially  the  upper  beds  of  the  series, 
exists  in  a soft,  half-consolidated  state,  and  is 
utterly  worthless  for  building  purposes. 

The  lower  and  harder  beds  contain  a varying 
quantity  of  double  six-sided  pyramids  of  quartz. 
The  Bides  are  usually  well-defined  and  bright. 
To  these  bright  crysbils  is  due  the  sparkling 
appearance  which  the  rock  generally  presents. 

The  crystallised  forms  seem  to  be  due  to  the 


• A paper  by  H.  U.  McKie,  M.  Inat.  C.E..  City  Sur- 

veyor, Carhale,  read  at  the  recent  Norlhem  District  Meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers 
and  SnrTeyora.  “ 


deposition  of  secondary  quartz  around  rounded 
grains  as  nuclei.  Since  the  crystallisation  took 
place  the  grains  have  been  partly  water-worn 
prior  to  final  deposition  in  their  present  posi- 
tion and  before  the  coating  of  hjematite  was 
formed  around  them,  because  the  htematite 
covers  both  the  rubbed  and  unrubbed  faces  of 
the  quartz  crystals  alike. 

The  Penrith  Sandstone  rock  is  coarser- 
grained,  and  in  this  respect  is  somewhat  like  a 
millstone  grit,  whereas  the  St.  Bee’s  rock  is 
finely  grained  and  very  evenly  bedded. 

The  author  noticed  in  the  Nith  and  the  Scar 
valleys,  near  Thornhill,  a bed  of  sandstone  very 
similar  to  the  Lazonby  beds.  This  is  the  only 
other  bed  that  the  author  has  seen  like  the  one 
at  Lazonby. 

Comparative  Tests. 

Comparative  tests  of  Lazonby  and  other  flags 
were  made  by: — I.  Comparing  their  absorbent 
powers  ; 11.  Their  wear  when  rubbed  on  a plain 
surfiice  ; III.  Their  microscopical  appearance  ; 
IV.  Their  wear  when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
a drill ; and  V.  Their  adhesive  strength. 

I.  The  Absorbent  Poners  of  the  Different  Stones. 

All  the  stones  were  carefully  dried,  weighed, 
and  then  immersed  in  water  for  twenty-seven 
hours,  and  then  re-weighed,  which  gave  the 
following  results : — 

Tchulated  Statement  qf  Weight  of  a Cubic  Foot  of  Lazonby 


Name  of  Stone. 

Weight  per 
cubic  foot 
when  dry. 

Weight  per 
cubic  foot 
when  wet. 

Absorbent 
powers  per 
cubic  foot. 

'No.l.  Lazonby 
Old  Quarry 

lb.  oz. 

lb.  oz. 

lb.  oz. 

(white)  

No. 2.  Lazonby 
New  Quarry 

153  16 

i:6  10 

2 11 

(red)  

No. 3.  Lazonby 
New  Quarry 

159  6 

161  11 

2 5 

(white)  

No.  4.  Bleas- 

151  13 

154  1 

2 4 

fell  Quarry,. 
No.  5.  Nep- 

147  4 

150  13 

3 9 

stone  

No.  6.  Halt- 
whis  t 1 e 

150  12 

152  10 

1 14 

Quarry 

No.  7.  Caith- 

152  1 

165  8 

3 7 

ness 

163  4 

163  4 

0 0 

II.  Wear  of  Stones  by  Friction. 

All  the  stones  were  now  reduced  to  one  thick- 
ness, 2 in.,  and  placed  on  a revolving  circular 
metal  float  for  two  hours,  being  all  the  time 
supplied  with  sand  and  water  to  assist  the 
grinding.  During  the  two  hours  they  travelled 
over  a space  of  twenty  miles. 


Tabulated  Statement  of  Wear  of  Stone*  by  Friction. 


Name  of  Stone. 

Result  of  test  in 
hundredths  of  an  inch. 

fNo.  1.  Lazonby  Old  Quarry 

1 (white) 

No  perceptible  wear. 

K 1 2.  Lazonby  New  Quarry 

c J (red) 

g 1 3.  Lazonby  New  O.uarrr 

,3  1 (white)  

1 4.  Bleasfell  Quarry  

1.  6.  Nepstone  

6.  Haitwhistle  

Q 

7.  Caithness  

III.  Tabulated  Statement  of  Microscopical 
Examination  of  Stones. 


Name  of  Stone. 

Description  and  Remarks. 

''No.  1.  Lazonby  Old 

Quarry  (white) 

Is  a round  grit,  and  the 
grains  very  adhesive,  hav- 
ing in  it  a number  of 
small  grains  pure  white 
and  soft  like  paste. 

2.  Lazonby  New 

^ - 

Quarry  (red)  ... 

Same  as  above. 

3.  Lazonby  New 

h-) 

Quarry  (white) 
4.  Bleasfell  Quarry 
(red)  

Same  as  above. 

Is  a coarse  grit,  the  grains 
unadhesive  and  full  of 
vacnities. 

. 6.  Nepstone  

Same  as  Lazonby  red,  or  a 
little  more  adhesive. 

6.  Haitwhistle 

Very  close  grained  and 
\ery  adhesive. 

7.  Caithness  

Same  as  Haitwhistle,  but 
finer  grain  and  more 
adhesive. 

IV.  Test  by  Drilling  the  Stones. 

All  the  stones  were  drilled  for  the  space  of 
one  minute  with  a J-in.  drill  and  loaded  on  the 
top  with  100  lb.  The  drill  was  set  to  an  angle 


of  105  degrees,  and  performed  thirty-two  revo<'j 
lutions  per  minute. 

Tabulated  Statement  of  Brill  Test. 


Result  of  Teat. 


Xo.  1.  Lazonby  Old 
Quarry  (white) 


2.  Lazonby  New 

Quarry  (red)... 

3.  Lazonby  New 

Quarry  (white) 

4.  Bleasfell  Quarry 

(red)  

5.  Nepstone  

6.  Haitwhistle 

7.  Caithness 


Depth  drilled  of  an  incli^i. 
taking  Lazonby  as  ataa<£ 
dard  or  100  per  cent.  | 

Same  as  above. 


Same  as  above.  per 

cent.T 

Depth  drillediVri ( 58 

,,  y/j  finch  ) 1001 

Tift:  I will  1 73 
„ be  ( 47 


T'.  Adhesive  Strength  of  Stones. 

All  the  stones  were  again  tested  as  to  theirs 
adhesive  strength.  The  square  corner  of  the! 
flags  projected  over  a space  of  4 in.,  measareds 
on"the  sides  of  the  square,  and  the  weight  was  r 
applied  1 in.  from  the  corner,  measured  on  thei 
intersection  of  the  right-angle. 


Tabulated  Statement  of  Adheiite  Strength  of  Stonei,  ,i 


Name  of  Stone. 

['No.  1.  Lazonby  Old 

I Quarry  (white) 

2.  Lazonby  New 

Quarry  (red),.. 

' 3.  Lazonby  New 

I Quarry  (white) 

I 4.  Bleasfell  Quarry 

(red)  

1.  5.  Nepstone  

6.  Haitwhistle 

7.  Caithness 


Result  of  Test. 


Weight  snstaiaed  in  lbs.; 
748,  being  14^  per  cent,  i 
strength  of  Caithness. 

No  test,  say  same  or  a little:] 
less. 

No  test,  say  same  or  a little  :1 
less. 

Weight  sustained  in  Iba.  > 
298,  being  6 per  cent,  of  < 
strength  of  Caithness, 

Weight  auBtained  in  lbs.' 
760,  being  15  per  cent,  of  ■ 
strength  of  Caithness. 

Weight  sustained  in  lbs** 
1,642,  being 32  per  cent.ol  < 
strength  of  Caithuess. 

Weight  sustained  in  lbB»> 
6,100,  being  100  per  cent,  i' 
as  standard. 


Digest  of  the  Foregoing  Tests. 

I.  That  Bleasfell  is  5(i  times,  Lazonby  43  to; 
36  times,  and  Nepstone  30  times,  more  absorbent  i 
than  Caithness. 

IL  When  subjected  to  the  metal  float  test,.' 
we  have  Lazonby  and  Nepstone  far  the  best^ 
not  having  worn  any,  Bleasfell  only  of  an. 
inch,  and  Caithness  of  an  inch. 

IV.  When  drilled  we  have  Lazonby  and 
Nepstone  the  hardest,  and  if  we  call  these  the  i 
standard,  or  100  per  cent.,  we  have  Haitwhistle,.. 
77  per  cent.;  Bleasfell,  53  per  cent.;  and. 
Caithness,  47  per  cent. 

V.  When  tested  as  to  strength  by  applying 
pressure,  calling  Caithness  the  stand^d,  or  lOO*' 
per  cent.,  we  have — Haitwhistle,  32  per  cent.;., 
Nepstone,  15  per  cent. ; Lazonby,  14^  per 
cent. ; and  Bleasfell,  6 per  cent. 

The  substance  of  the  foregoing  tests  have 
been  extracted  from  an  unpublished  report  made- 
by  the  author  to  the  Carlisle  Town  Council 
thirty  years  ago. 


•QUANTITIES. 

Sib. — The  questions  raised  by  the  case  of 
Priestley  Gurney  v.  Stone  are  of  importance 
alike  to  architects,  surveyors,  and  builders,  and 
I think  should  induce  some  action  on  the  pact 
of  those  so  interested  with  the  view  to  define 
the  position  of  surveyors  as  regards  their  respon- 
sibility. 

The  object  with  which  bills  of  quantities  ar« 
prepared  may  be  said  to  be  almost  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tenders  for  work 
in  competition ; at  any  rate,  no  special  pro- 
vision need  be  made  for  other  cases. 

That  the  quantity  surveyor  is  responsible  for 
the  general  accuracy  of  his  signed  bills  of  quan- 
tities there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ; and  I 
think  he  is  responsible  for  deficiency  to  the 
builder  and  for  excess  to  the  building-ownec, 
“privity”  being  insured  to  the  builder  by  the 
surveyor  signing  the  bills,  and  himself  sending 
them  to  the  competitors. 

The  surveyor  should  be,  and  I believe  is, 
legally  bound  to  exercise  such  due  care  and 
skill  as  would  entitle  him  to  hold  himself  out 
to  the  public  as  a competent  surveyor;  the 
particular  degree  of  skill  to  which  he  may  have 
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rtained  may  faii-ly  be  left  to  be  appraised  by 
;e  party  by  whom  the  appointment  is  made. 
i^The  question  is,  how  can  this  be  best  effected 
I as  to  satisfy  the  building  - owner  and  the 
Milder  that  the  surveyor  accepts  his  responsi- 
•lity  to  the  extent  already  indicated? 

) The  architects  are  a coqDOrate  body  (Royal 
Lstitute  of  British  Architects).  The  builders 
>'6  not,  and  so  cannot  act  officially  on  behalf  of 
eir  brethren. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  former 
)dy  should  take  the  initiative,  and  by  resolu* 
bn  in  Council,  declare  that  names  of  surveyors 
,[ay  of  not  less  than  seven  years’  standing) 
tuld  be  enrolled  by  them,  the  persons  so  en- 
lled  undertaking  to  become  responsible  for 
eir  signed  bills  of  quantities,  the  precise  terms 
which  undertaking  could  be  legally  expressed 
clear  and  definite  language. 

It  may  be  said  this  would  be  a step  toward.^ 
Protection  ” and  in  detriment  of  ‘ ‘ Free  Trade 
it  that  would  scarcely  be  so,  since  a7iy  surveyor 
the  requisite  standing  would  be  enrolled 
ithout  challenge  on  his  application  and 
gnaturc. 

I venture  to  think  some  such  mode  of  dealing 
ith  a vexed  question  would  clear  the  atmo- 
ihere  from  its  present  cloud,  and  lead  to  bene- 
;ial  results.  J.  H.  Strudwick. 

August  22,  1888. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  suggestion  at  the 
ose  of  the  article  in  your  issue  of  Augu-st  18,  it 
ay  intere.st  your  readers  to  know  that  what 
)u  advise  on  page  115  is  in  actual  practice  in 
large  town  in  the  West  of  England,  the 
rangement  being  as  follows : — 

The  architect  selects  the  names  of  (say)  half-a- 
)zen  re.spectable  builders  to  tender  (from  draw- 
gs  and  a pretty  full  specification).  The  builders 
ceivc  a polite  note  from  the  surveyor  en- 
uring whether  he  shall  take  out  the  quantities, 
id  if  so,-please  sign  the  enclosed  post-card 
Yes  " or  " No.”  The  quantities  being  supplied 
> those  builders  requiring  them,  the  successful 
le  pays  the  surveyor’s  commission. 

Ex.\ctor  Operis. 


HE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
AND  THE  THEATRES. 

Sib, — I induced  the  Building  Act  Committee  of 
le  Board  to  inaugurate  a little  reform  that  I think 
lould  be  noted  in  your  columns  for  the  benefit  of 
•chitects  and  builders  of  theatres  for  the  future, 
id  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a precedent  for 
le  new  Council. 

It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  Terry’s  Theatre 
;8t  year  was  finished  during  the  Board’s  vacation, 
he  theatre  could  not  be  opened  without  the 
card's  certificate.  The  seal  to  the  certificate  can 
ily  be  affixed  whilst  the  Board  is  sitting.  This 
3ar  the  Court  Theatre,  in  my  parish  (Chelsea),  is 
. the  same  position.  It  is  advertised  to  be  opened 
1 September  20.  In  the  ordinary  course  the 
leatre  could  not  be  opened  until  the  Board  meets 

fain.  This  would  have  caused  loss  to  the  owners, 
tistes,  and  others.  The  Building  Act  Committee 
'Commended  the  Board  to  affix  its  seal  to  the 
irtificate,  such  certificate  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
•oprietor  on  one  of  our  officers  certifying  that  our 
■quiroments  had  been  complied  with.  The  Board 
lopted  this  view,  and  affixed  the  seal  at  its  last 
eeting,  but  the  suggestion  being  only  a practical 
le,  it  was  not  noticed  by  the  Press. 

Charles  Mossop. 

,46,  Cnnnon-itreel,  Aug.  23. 


ARCHITECT’S  LIABILITY. 

I Sib, — I should  feel  extremely  obliged  if  you,  or 
ly  other  competent  person,  would  give  an  opinion 
I to  whether  or  not  an  architect  can  be  held  legally 
'sponsible  to  make  good,  at  his  own  cost,  under 
le  following  circumstances; — A designed  and 
iperinteiided  the  erection  of  a warehouse  for  B, 
le  packing-room  being  on  the  ground-floor.  After 
period  of  three  years  dry  rot  is  discovered  in  the 
)or  of  the  packing-room,  which  was  constructed 
. the  usual  manner — that  is,  having  red  deal  joists 
id  pugging  ; the  ground  being  sunk  underneath 
I a depth  of  18  in.  or  2 ft.,  and  ventilated  by 
eans  of  9 in.  by  3 in.  air-bricks,  about  9 ft.  apart, 
should  add  that  the  air-bricks  on  the  one  side 
tve  small  conical  holes  in  them,  and  on  the  other 
Ar  openings.  BOAZ. 

' ***  What  is  the  legal  liability  of  the  architect  it 
I not  our  province  to  decide  ; but  if  he  filled  up  the 
^rspaces  of  ground-floor  joists  with  pugging  (pre- 
Lmably  wet  when  put  in),  we  should  say  that  ho  is 
iorally  responsible  for  creating  a state  of  things 
imarkably  favourable  to  the  development  of  dry- 
|t,  and  that  to  talk  of  “ ventilating”  the  joists  of 
mugged  floor  by  letting  air  into  the  space  below  it 
[ owa  a remarkable  degree  of  simplicity.  If  slag 
ool  filling  had  been  used  instead  of  plaster 
iiigging,  there  would  probably  have  been  no  dry- 
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CEMENT  FINISHING  FOR  PAINTING. 

Sib, — A question  has  been  raised  during  the  pro- 
gress of  some  works  under  my  superintendence 
which  I should  be  very  glad  if  some  of  your  renders 
would  assist  mo  to  settle.  It  is  as  to  whether  Port- 
land cement  rendering  on  an  internal  wall,  finished 
with  Keene’s  as  a thin  coat  of  plastering,  is  liable  to 
develop  a deleterious  product  injurious  to  paint  on 
the  surface? 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  lower  part  of 
the  internal  walls  of  a church  is  being  plastered, 
preparatory  to  the  application  of  painted  decora- 
tion. The  church,  which  is  situated  in  a seaside 
town,  was  built  some  thirty  years  since,  and  the 
upper  part  only  of  the  walls  was  plastered — in  these 
cements. 

In  the  decorations  then  cairied  out,  a scaling 
process,  accompanied  by  a white  efflorescence,  is 
very  noticeable  in  that  portion  oulg  of  the  building 
more  immediately  exposed  to  the  sea  breezes  ; and 
as  this  occurs  impartially  on  stone,  brick,  and 
plaster  surfaces  alike,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the 
cause  lies  in  the  mortar.  To  remedy  this,  certain 
effective  precautions  are  being  taken,  such  as  the 
raking  out  and  cementing  of  the  mortar  joints,  and 
external  painting  with  a silicate,  &c. 

But  it  is  pointed  out,  independently  of  this,  that 
the  property  above-mentioned,  in  the  use  of  Keene’s 
cement  over  Portland  in  the  portions  to  be  newly 
plastered,  is  likely,  in  the  course  of  a year  or  so,  to 
seriously  injure  the  new  painted  decorations. 

So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I have  not 
observed  such  an  injurious  result  follow  from  the 
use  in  combination  of  these  two  cements ; but,  as 
my  informant  is  a man  of  some  practical  knowledge, 
and  as  I am  anxious  that  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  ensure  the  permanence  of  the  new 
decorations,  I am  induced  to  appeal  for  assistance 
to  the  practical  experience  of  your  readers  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  employing  these  two  cements  to- 
gether when  the  surface  has  to  be  painted. 

An  Architect. 


Slubenf's  Column. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— IX. 
Artificial  Stones  partly  formed  of  Organic 
Matter  {continued). 

IPMANN,  Schneckenburger,  & Co.'b 
artificial  stone  was  composed  of  a 
mixtnre  of  cement  and  powdered  mar- 
ble or  alabaster  formed  into  a plastic  mass  with 
a solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  gum  arable. 
Where  a water-resisting  compound  was  required, 
the  patentees  used  a mixture  of  cement,  marble 
or  alabaster  dust,  and  lime  slaked  with  linseed 
oil  instead  of  water. 

Jaynor’s  composition  is  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  plaster  of  Paris  (or  other  cement)  and 
resin,  one  • third  of  this  being  added  to  two- 
thirds  of  another  mixtnre  made  up  of  sand, 
broken  stone,  gravel,  &c.,  moistened  with  dilate 
sulphuric  acid ; when  these  ingredients  have 
been  well  incorporated  together,  one  pound  of 
ground  sulphur  is  added  to  every  twenty  pounds 
of  composition,  and  suitable  colours  may  also 
be  worked  in.  The  mixture,  being  rendered 
semi-fluid  by  heat,  is  run  into  moulds  to  form 
slabs,  blocks,  &c. 

Resin  and  kindred  substances  when  used  as 
cementing  materials  in  artificial  stone  are  apt 
to  cause  them  to  soften  in  hot  water  or  in 
hob  situations,  and  to  mitigate  this  tendency 
Anderson,  in  1872,  proposed  the  addition  to 
the  stone  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  lime, 
baryta,  or  magnesia,  in  order  to  produce  a 
species  of  soap  with  the  resin,  which  remains 
hard  up  to  300°  F. 

In  addition  to  Anderson’s  patent  stone,  in 
which  this  idea  is  utilised,  there  are  several 
other  artificial  products  in  which  saponaceous 
cements  have  been  ntilised,  those  of  principal 
interest  being  the  following: — Pizzi’s  “imita- 
tive stone  surfaces,”  composed,  firstly,  of  a 
layer  of  common  mortar  to  a depth  of  about 
i in.  to  i in.,  and  on  this  is  laid  a mixture  of 
fine  sand  and  lime ; the  prepared  surface  is 
then  coloured  as  desired,  and  treated  with  a 
mixture  of  lime-water,  soap,  French  chalk,  or 
soapstone,  by  which  process  the  patentee 
alleges  that  a “petrified”  surface  is  obtainable. 

An  American  artificial  atone,  patented  in 
1876,  was  also  made,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
saponaceous  solution  (manufactured  from  10  lb. 
of  hrtrd  wood  ashes  and  8 gallons  of  water, 
boiled  with  any  fatty',  oily,  or  resinous  sub- 
stance to  form  a weak  lye,  which,  after 
boiling  for  eight  hours,  is  strained,  alum  solu- 
tion added,  and  thoroughly  mixed.  To  produce 
the  stone,  four  parts  of  clean  gravel  or  sand 
and  one  part  of  some  good  cement  are  mixed 
while  dry,  and  then  a quantity  of  the  sapona- 


ceous solution,  sufficient  to  moisten  the  particles, 
is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  pressed  into  moulds. 
The  insoluble  compound  of  aluminium  with  the 
fatty  acid  of  the  soap  lye  is  probably  one,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  efficient  binding  agents  in  the 
mixture.  Another  patentee  claims  the  use  of 
solutions  of  fatty  acids  added  to  soluble  earthy 
and  metallic  sulphates  as  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  impervious  and  non-efflorescent 
stone. 

Linseed  and  other  oils  are  used  in  partial 
or  entire  substitution  for  water  by  several 
patentees.  Reynaud’s  artificial  marble  is 
directed  to  be  formed  of  a mastic  of  zinc 
white  and  whitening  soaked  in  a mixture  of 
turpentine  and  linseed  oil,  worked  up  to  the 
consistency  of  ordinary  putty ; this,  when  hard, 
can  be  rubbed  smooth  with  pumice,  and 
polished  with  oil  and  tripoli.  Hamelin’s  imita- 
tion  stones,  patented  in  1817,  were  composed 
of  sand  mixed  with  powdered  earthenware  or 
porcelain,  and  powdered  Bath  or  Portland  stone. 
To  every  560  lb.  of  this  mixture  was  added 
40  lb.  of  litharge,  2 lb.  of  powdered  flint  or 
glass,  and,  after  well  mixing,  2 lb.  of  grey  oxide 
of  lead.  These  ingredients,  having  been  well 
milled,  are  mixed,  when  required  for  use,  with  a 
suitable  drying  oil  (the  preference  being  given 
to  linseed  oil),  pressed  in  moulds  and  allowed 
to  harden. 

In  1839,  D’Harcourt  patented  various  artifi- 
cial stones,  of  which  the  artificial  granite  and 
marble  may  be  referred  to  as  typical.  The 
former  was  produced  by  adding  well-picked 
oakum  to  a melted  mixture  of  resin,  tallow, 
linseed  oil,  and  whitening;  this  is  then  mixed 
with  from  six  to  eight  times  its  weight  of  dry 
sand,  stirred  until  thoroughly  incorporated, 
boiled  for  two  hours,  and  run  into  moulds. 
The  artificial  marble  was  a mixture  of  broken 
marble  and  clean  flint,  with  the  resin,  tallow, 
linseed  oil,  and  whitening  compound  j a pave- 
ment formed  of  this  material  is  said  to  polish 
well. 

A composition  which  obtained  provisional 
protection  only,  in  1866,  and  which  was 
suggested  as  suitable  for  mouldings,  artificial 
decorative  stone- work,  &c.,  was  composed  of 
ordinary  pntty  worked  up  with  plaster  of  Paris, 
talc,  steatite,  metallic  oxides,  and  similar  mate- 
rials, and  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  coated  with 
silicate  of  soda  when  set. 

SoreTs  plastic  composition  for  artificial  stone 
and  mouldings,  patented  in  1857,  was  formed 
of  a mixture  of  potato  flour  or  other  starch, 
and  zinc  oxide,  formed  into  a paste,  with  a 
solution  containing  water,  chloric^  of  zinc, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
compound  was  said  to  be  fairly  hard,  and  to 
have  the  colour  and  transparency  of  ivory. 

In  D.  Barker’s  patent,  ordinary  stone-making 
materials  were  cemented  with  a mucilage 
obtained  by  mixing  farinaceous  material  with 
a weak  solution  of  potash  or  soda  ; the  mucilage 
may  be  diluted  with  lime-water  or  ordinarv 
water.  The  soluble  starch  employed  here  as 
the  cementing  material  is  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion, and  would  be  apt  to  cause  the  stone  to 
disintegrate. 

Cork  powder  has  been  utilised  by  several 
patentees,  and  in  some  cases  with  a measure  of 
success,  the  product  being  light,  fairly  durable, 
and  a non-conductor  of  heat. 

Grunzberg  & Hartmann  used  a mixture  of 
cork  powder  and  starch  with  water,  which  was 
pressed,  moulded,  and  carefully  dried.  To  make 
it  waterproof,  linseed  oil,  turpentine,  or  tar 
may  be  added.  The  drying,  which  must  bo 
conducted  at  a temperature  not  exceeding 
212°  F.,  is  an  operation  requiring  great  care 
and  judgment.  The  product  is  said  to  be 
especially  useful  as  a building  material  for  ice- 
cellars,  diying-rooms,  roofs,  &c. 

Another  very  light  building  stone  which 
resists  moisture  and  decay  is  prepared  by 
mixing  cork  powder  with  cement,  sand,  lime, 
and  solution,  of  water-glass,  with  just  enough 
water  to  give  the  mixture  plasticity.  The 
stones,  after  moulding,  are  dried  in  the  air. 

A tougher  stone  is  said  to  be  formed  by  com- 
bining the  cork  with  clay,  lime,  solution  of 
soluble  glass,  and  a small  quantity  of  hair ; 
the  clay  tends  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the 
cork  particles,  and  the  silicate  of  lime  formed 
hardens  the  mass. 


Sandford  Church,  Devon. — A stained-glass 
window,  with  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
has  recently  been  placed  in  this  church.  The 
work  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Warrington  & Co.,  of  Fitzroy-square. 
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Nature's  Hygiene.  By  C.  T.  KlxGZBTT,  F.I.O., 
F.C.S.  3rd  Edition.  London  : Bailliere, 
Tindall,  & Cox.  1888. 

nHE  author  has  revised  the  former  edition 
of  this  book  with  the  view  of  bringing 
the  work  into  thorovigh  accord  with 
existing  information,  and  has  added  an  accost 
of  his  own  recent  investigations  concerning 
the  action  of  a number  of  antiseptics.  After 
describing  the  chemical  elements  and  com- 
pounds of  matter,  the  laws  of  their  combining 
proportions  and  their  synthesis  and  decom- 
position, the  author  treats  of  oxygen,  ozone, 
nitrogen,  carbonic  dioxide,  hydrogen,  water,  and 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  proceeds  then  to 
treat  of  air,  respiration,  and  ventilation  ; after 
which  he  treats  of  the  processes  of  oxidation, 
.slow  combustion  or  decay,  and  putrefaction,  and 
the  sanitary  bearings  of  these  natural  processes  ; 
then  of  water  and  water-supply  ; of  sewage,  its 
nature,  disposal,  and  treatment ; and  of  disin- 
fectants and  antiseptics.  So  far,  these  are 
general  subjects  of  hygiene.  The  author  then 
deals  at  length  with  the  sanitary  properties  of 
the  eucalyptus  tree,  and  the  essential  or  volatile 
oils  of  this  and  the  pine  and  camphor  trees,  to 
the  vapours  of  which  their  hygienic  influence  is 
duo.  Of  this  subject  and  nearly  all  others  of 
the  book  it  may  be  said  atmosplteric  oxida- 
tion is  the  keynote.  The  essential  oils  of  tur- 
pentine and  of  the  eucalyptus  and  camphor 
trees  undergo  oxidation  when  volatilised  into  the 
atmosphere;  and  if  we  would  understand  the 
sanitary  influence  of  these  trees,  the  properties 
of  the  products  of  oxidation  which  are  thus 
generated  must  be  closely  regarded.  It  was 
from  the  oxidising  effects  of  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen that  the  author  was  led  to  the  investigation 
of  this  subject,  during  which  it  was  ascertained 
that,  beyond  its  powers  of  oxidation,  it  had 
peculiar  antiseptic  properties.  _ From  these  in- 
vestigations resulted  the  discovery  of  ^ the 
now  well-known  “ Sanitas  ' fluid  and  “ Sanitas 
oil,  which  are  respectively  the  aqueous  solution 
and  the  oxidised  oil  obtained  by  oxidising 
the  oils  of  turpentine,  eucalyptu.s,  camphor,  &:c., 
by  air  in  the  presence  of  water.  One  of  the 
derived  products  of  “Sanita.s  ’ oil  is  “Sanitas 
powder,  and  one  or  another  of  the  three 
forms  suits  application  in  every  case  requiring 
disinfection,  or  the  killing  of  the  germs  of 
putrefaction,  as  the  case  may  be.  Whether  it  is 
proper  to  interfere  with  the  natuml  process  of 
decay  of  d^  organic  matter  remains  a ques- 
tion, to  be  decided  in  individual  cases  by  its 
own  circumstances : it  cannot  possibly  be  car- 
ried out  as  a general  means  of  doing  away  with 
these  substances,  but  it  may  be,  in  some  cases, 
proper  enough  to  use  a powerful  antiseptic,  and 
in  others  a powerful  disinfectant.  Offensive 
exhalations,  it  may  be  said,  are  not  always  to 
be  destroyed  because  of  the  smell,  but  because 
they  almost  invariably  carry  with  them  _ the 
germs  of  disease.  “Sanitas  ' contains  peroxides, 
thymol,  soluble  camphor,  &c.  In  the  forests  of 
pine,  eucalyptus,  and  camphor  trees,  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  is  constantly  being  absorbed 
by  the  essential  oils  evolved  into  the  air,  and 
“ this  simple  process  gives  rise  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a number  of  active  chemical  substances, 
including  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  soluble 
camphor,  all  of  which  purify  the  air,  and 
enhance  the  healthful  influences  of  the 
climate;  thus  replacing,  so  to  say,  the  efforts 
which  are  made  by  man,  in  densely-populated 
cities  and  countries,  to  maintain  the  health  of 
the  public.” 

In  his  chapter  on  sewage,  the  author  says 
that  so  great  has  been  the  nuisance  caused  in 
recent  years  by  the  discharge  of  the  London 
sewage  into  the  river  at  Barking  and  Crossness, 
that  a great,  but  natiiral  and  perfectly  justifi- 
able, outcry  has  been  the  result,  and  largequan- 
tities  of  chloride  of  lime  and  permanganate  of 
potassium  have  been  mixed  with  the  sewage  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  chemicals  thus  employed  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  oxidise  or  destroy  the 
enormous  mass  of  organic  matter  contained  in 
the  .sewage.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  he 
says,  of  adequately  dealing  with  this  sewiige 
lies  in  the  enormous  bulk  to  be  operated  upon, 
If  the  clearer  portion  of  the  liquid  could  be 
separated  from  the  more  solid  parts,  it  could  be 
distributed  over  a considerable  tract  of  land, 
for  which  it  would  serve  as  a useful  manure, 
and  bv  which  itwould  bo  efliciently  filtered  and 
greatly  purified.  In  what  is  called  broad  irri- 
gation. sewage  is  distributed  over  the  surface 
of  drained  and  cultivated  land,  by  which  means 


the  solid  parts  are  arrested,  and  the  fluid  part 
gradually  percolates  through  the  land  and  is 
finally  carried  off  by  the  natural  or  artificial 
drains.  The  fluid  part,  however,  does  not 
merely  soak  through  the  land,  but  its  consti- 
tuents are  subjected  to  oxidation  in  the  process. 
Thm  oxidation  is  carried  on  by  the  agency  of 
micro-organisms,  and  one  chief  direction  in 
which  it  occurs  is  that  of  nitrification.  The 
solid  parts  which  are  left  in  the  soil  are  also 
attacked,  and  gradually  succumb  to  the  influ- 
ences of  hydration  and  oxidation,  jrielding  as 
products  substances  which  afford  food  to  the 
plants  growing  upon  the  land. 

That  is  very  sound  reasoning,  and  a true  state- 
ment of  facts  : much  more  so  than  that  which 
follows,  viz.,  that  in  this  country  the  available 
land  is  insufficient  for  the  disposal  of  sewage 
by  irrigation  as  an  exclusive  means  of  utilising 
sewage.  London  alone,  the  author  says,  would 
require  2()0,(Xl0  acres.  That  would  be,  taking 
the  population  at  4,000,000,  an  acre  to  every 
twenty  persons;  but  we  may  ask  on  what 
evidence  of  practical  irrigation  this  estimate  is 
founded?  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  experience 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  which  is  that, 
although  where  there  is  plenty  of  land  to  be 
had  by  merely  asking  for  it,  the  sewage  of 
twenty  persons  can  be  profitably  used  on  each 
acre,  yet.  where  the  question  is  how  little  land 
is  necessary  for  utili.siug  the  sewage  of  a popula- 
tion, an  acre  to  about  ICH)  persons  is  sufficient, 
in  broad  irrigation. 

But  we  quite  agree  with  the  author  when  he 
says,  “ Of  all  the  processes  of  chemical  precipi- 
tation that  have  been  hitherto  suggested  for 
adoption,  none  have  been  free  from  a feature 
which  practically  condemns  the  whole  of 
them,  viz.,  the  employment  of  expensive 
chemicals  in  large  quantities  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  from  the  solution  certain  matters 
which  are  therein  dissolved  in  small  quantity, 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  manorial 
value  of  the  precipitate.  The  cost  of  the 
chemicals  which  must  be  thus  employed  is 
much  greater  than  the  increased  value  given  to 
the  product.  Chemicals,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
used  in  the  treatment  of  raw  sewage,  should  be 
confined  to  the  limits  of  preventing  nuisance.” 

The  book  constitutes  a valuable  treatise  on 
the  slow  and  persistent  effect  of  atmospheric 
air  in  reducing  refuse-matter  to  its  elements. 
This  property  of  the  air  has  been  long  known 
by  experience,  and  now  that  it  has  been  ex- 
plained scientifically,  its  beneficent  action  may 
with  confidence  be  allowed  full  play. 


London  in  1888.  By  Herbert  Fry,  editor  of 
“The  Iloyal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities,” 
&c.  Continued  by  S.  W,  Kershaw,  I’.S.A., 
and  A.  JI.  Hcathcote.  London  : W.  H.  Allen 
& Co. 

“ Loxdon  IN  1888  ” should  form  a handy  and 
useful  book  for  visitors  to  London  and  its 
environs,  since  its  2<!4  pages,  printed  in  good 
readable  type,  contain  a large  stock  of  topo- 
graphical information,  supplemented  by  a good 
index  and  full  particulars  as  to  the  means  and 
cost  of  locomotion.  It  includes  eighteen  bird's- 
eye  views  of  the  principal  streets,  which  are 
brought  to  so  recent  a date  that  one  of  them 
delineates  what  in  the  text  is  described  as  “ the 
repair  and  restoration”  along  the  western  side 
of  We.stminster  Hall.  These  views  are  very 
good  after  their  kind  ; whilst  they  offer  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  similar  present- 
ments in  the  cartography  of  London  during 
the  last  and  the  preceding  centuries.  On  two 
of  the  views  are  indicated  the  points  of  the 
compass — an  advantage  that  might  be  well 
extended  to  the  rest.  Having  read  all  the 
letterpress,  we  can  fairly  claim  to  speak  of  its 
merits,  albeit  the  greater  part  consists  of  what 
may  be  found  in  larger  and  more  ambitious 
works.  So  also  are  we  enabled  to  say  that  the 
descriptive  matter  contains  certain  mis-state- 
ments, some  of  them  being  the  mere  repetitions 
of  errors,  whilst  others  can  be  at  once  corrected 
on  the  spot  by  the  observer  himself.  Thus, 
to  take  a few  cases  at  random,  the  “lions 
and  unicorns  ” have  disappeared  from  the 
steeple  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  Church  (see 
our  illustrations  of  August  ISth) ; the  carved 
coat -of -arms  is  removed  from  the  Strand 
entrance  of  King’s  College  to  the  facade  within ; 
the  sign  of  “ The  Man  Loaded  with  Mischief  " is 
still  preserved  upon  the  premises  in  Oxford- 
street,  which,  however,  are  now  known  as  “ The 
Primrose”;  Bath-street,  Newgate-street,  has 
been  gratuitously  re-named  Roman  Bath- 
street  ; Pentonvilie  (Jlodel)  Prison  and  the 
Holloway  (Cily)  Prison  arc  quite  distinct  jails, 
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and  lie  three-quarters  of  a mile  apart- ; and  thiji 
contents  of  what  used  to  be  termed  Queert 
Elizabeth’s  Armoury,  with  the  now-demolisheoi 
Horse  Armoury  and  its  vestibule,  were  reil'' 
arranged  a few  years  ago  in  the  upper  floor  o ? 
the  \Vhite  Tower.  The  Thurloe  papers  were^ 
discovered  in  Old-square,  Lincoln's-inn,  it  i;i 
true,  but  not  at  No.  24 ; whilst  an  eminen? 
bencher  of  that  Society,  and  horologist,  war 
elevated  to  the  peerage  by  title  of  Lore 
Grimthorpe- — not  Grimsthorpe.  The  Templarsi 
original  settlement  in  London  was,  we  believer 
not  at  Thavie’s  Inn,  but  moi’e  westwards,  and: 
as  Stow  says,  beyond  theHolborn  Bars.  The  innei 
block  of  Coldbath-square  has  been  replaced  witl 
some  new  buildings  of  the  Artisans’,  LabourersVr 
and  General  Dwellings  Company.  The  old  plunge-; 
bath  is  filled  in,  and  its  spring  diverted  into  thti 
main  sewer.  Curiously  enough,  another  — t- 
larger,  and  we  are  told  a more  ancient — swim< 
ming-bath  was  discovered  close  by,  within  th(l 
square  : that  also  has  been  destroyed,  Part  oi- 
“ Terry’s  ” theatre  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Occi< 
dental  tavern;  and  Haberdashers'  Hall  is  ir: 
Gresham-street.  The  so-called  Duke  Ilumphrey’r 
tomb  in  old  St.  Paul's  was  that  of  Sir  Johil 
Beauchamp,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick ; and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  house  yet  stands  in  Sti 
Martin’s-street,  Leicester-square,  and  is  dis-i 
tinguished  by  a tablet  set  up  by  th(i 
Society  of  Arts.  In  his  design  for  thd 

tower  of  St.  Magnus  Church.  Wren,  by  com 
structing  the  arches  — a.s  he  did  also  at: 
Christ  Church,  Newgate-street — had  already 
provided  for  the  opening  of  the  footway  which 
in  17G0  was  made  through  the  base  of  the  tower 
in  order  to  relieve  the  traffic  to  and  from 
London  Bridge.  The  Guildhall  School  oh 
Music  has  removed  from  Aldermanbury  to  thd 
new  buildings  (the  late  Sir  Horace  Jones.’ 
architect)  by  the  Victoria  Embankment,  which 
were  opened  on  December  9,  188(1.  On  pagq 
189  we  read,  “ St.  George’s  Church  is  best 
known  to  the  general  world  by  Hogarth’s 
representation  in  the  print  ‘Southwark  Fair.”. 
Hogarth’s  painting  of  1733,  the  “ Bartholomew- 
Fair”  of  Walpole,  is  commonly  said  to  havti 
been  burnt  in  the  fire  of  1807  at  Mr.  Johnes’ft 
seat,  Hafod,  in  Cardiganshire.  This  is  not  so- 
for  the  original  picture,  from  the  Duke  of  New-? 
castle's  collection  at  Clumber,  was  exhibited  a1: 
Manchester  in  18.'57,  being  No.  31  in  the  cata- 
logue of  modern  masters,  and  at  Burlington 
House  in  the  winter  of  1884-5,  The  tower  from 
which  Kidman  is  depicted  as  flying  along  £ 
rope  to  the  ground  is  that  of  the  old  church  oi 
St.  George-the-Martvr,  which  was  rebuilt  fi-om 
John  Price’s  design,  soon  afterwards. 


Tlic  Architects'  liegister.  Yol.  III.  London  r 

W.  Pope,  16,  Holborn,  E.C.  1888. 

“ The  Architects’  Register  ” is  a somewhat  mia-i 
leading  title  for  a book  which  registers  so  very: 
little  that  is  interesting  to  the  architect.  1 

It  contains  a list  of  architectural  societies  a1; 
homo  and  abroad — not  very  complete — eighll 
selected  addresses,  delivered  at  unspecified- 
date.s  to  various  societies  in  London  and  thtl 
provinces,  all  duly  reported  in  the  professional; 
journals  of  the  period;  and  some  five-and-i 
twenty  pages  of  trade  advertisements,  to  btl 
found  everywhere. 

Was  it  worth  while  to  collect  this  between 
covers  and  publish  it  at  half-a-crown  ? Wd 
should  have  thought  that  when  the  eight  fortu-i 
nate  gentlemen  whose  papers,  culled  out  olt 
perhaps  eight  hundred,  had  each  possessed 
themselves  of  a copy,  the  demand  would  have? 
been  satisfied.  However,  the  book  has  reached 
a third  volume,  and  must  be  presumed  tot 
“ meet  a want."  Back  volumes  are  still  to  bd 
had. 


The  Trees  of  Commerce.  By  W.  Stevenson.: 

London,  W.  Eider  &,  Son,  Timber  Trades^ 

Journal  Office. 

This  is  a handy  reprint  of  articles  which  have' 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  Timber' 
Trades'  Journal,  by  an  author  who  speaks  with 
the  practical  experience  of  half  a century. 

It  is  in  the  main  a compilation,  and  the 
works  of  Loudon,  Laslett,  and  others  are  freely 
quoted  (the  poets  also  finding  a place),  thd 
result  being  a very  readable  book,  filled  with 
miscellaneous  information  on  a subject  of  in- 
exhaustible interest ; but  it  is  nothing  more. 
The  architectural  student  still  wants  a book  on 
Trade  Timber,  with  chromolitliographic  illustra- 
tions; for  it  is  almost  hopeless,  in  the  ever-iifl 
creasing  number  of  . woods  employed  in  build- 
ing and  interior  decoration,  to  realise  them  all 
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ithout  some  other  exhibition  of  their  charac- 
ijristics  than  mere  letterpress  aUords.  Of 
Hght  treatises  on  this  important  subject  there 
ii  u already  enough. 


Granites  and  our  Granite  Industries. — By  G- 
F.  Harris,  F.G.S.  London  : Crosby  Lock- 
wood  & Son.  1H88. 

IIB  substance  of  this  work  has  appeared  in 
ur  pages.  We  will,  therefore,  merely  call 
ur  readers’  attention  to  its  reproduction  in  a 
ollected  form,  and  refrain  from  any  remarks 
pon  matter  which  has  already  received  our 
ireful  consideration  and  deliberate  imprimatur, 
arther  than  this,  that  we  are  glad  to  have  been 
tie  means  of  eliciting  from  so  capable  an  author 
3 excellent  a treatise. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

12,362,  Counterbalancing  Window-sashes. 
'.  Baixett. 

This  patent  has  reference  to  those  sashes  which 
re  arranged  so  that  one  counterbalances  the  other, 
ne  being  moved  upwards  as  the  other  is  moved 
ownwards.  By  this  invention,  whenever  desired 
he  upper  sash  may  be  moved  for  a suitable  dis- 
ance  downward  {for  ventilating,  &c.)  without 
ecessitatiug  the  upward  movement  of  the  lower 
ash.  The  bearings  for  the  grooved  pulleys  over 
rhich  the  cords  or  chains  pass  are  formed  so  that 
hey  may  be  attached  to  the  top  rail  of  the  window- 
raming  on  tho  inner  side  of  the  upper  sash,  and 
bout  perpendicularly  above  the  lower  sash ; the 
nds  of  the  cords  or  chains  being  attached  to  the 
aner  surfaces  of  tho  top  as  well  as  of  tho  bottom 
ash,  so  that  alterations  in  the  usual  formation  of 
ashes  are  not  needed.  The  attachments  are  made 
rith  suitable  lever  attachments  fulcrumed  on 
tearings,  in  order  that,  when  desired,  the  lever  may 
16  moved,  allowing  the  chain  to  ascend  on  one  side 
'f  its  pulley  and  descend  on  the  other,  allowing  also 
be  upper  sash  to  descend.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
aver  attachments,  small  drums  with  catch  wheels, 
o that  they  will  not  allow  the  cord  to  unwind,  are 
mployed. 

2,817,  Fireproof  Curtains.  M.  W.  H.  Clarke. 
According  to  this  inveutor,  a metal  frame  of  T- 
ron  is  used,  the  iron  being  used  in  the  form  of 
ittice-work  braced  at  the  diagonals  for  strength. 
Mron  guides  at  the  side  are  used  when  the  curtain 
5 raised  and  lowered,  most  of  the  weight  of 
he  curtain  being  balanced  by  balance  weights  and 
fire  ropes  passing  over  pulleys. 

2,872,  Bricks  for  Wells,  &c.  M.  H,  Blanchard. 
The  shape  of  the  side  of  each  brick  made  in  ac- 
ordance  with  this  invention  forms  a portion  of  the 
ircular  or  curvilinear  outline  of  the  well  or  other 
tructure,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  band- 
utting  and  trimming.  The  material  composing  the 
tricks  is  of  such  density  and  corresponding  strength 
ts  to  resist  great  strain  from  the  weight  of  the  super- 
ncumbent  structure,  and  thus  prevent  disintegra- 
ion  from  crushing.  When  the  bricks  are  laid  in 
lemeut  or  good  mortar  and  applied  to  the  lining  of 
veils,  the  percolation  of  surface-water  or  other  ob- 
ectionable  fluids  is  prevented  from  mixing  with  or 
)ollutingthe  water  obtained  from  a lower  stratum. 
Vhen  the  bricks  are  used  dry  in  building  a well 
hey  are  not  liable  to  displacement,  and  the  risk  of 
iccidents  from  such  cause  is  avoided. 

16,769,  Improved  Joiner’s  Parallel  Vice.  E. 
tfelhuish. 

The  fixed  jaw  of  the  vice  which  is  the  subject  of 
,his  patent  is  furnished  with  a bracket  or  projec- 
;ion,  BO  formed  that  it  may  be  firmly  secured  to  the 
>ench,  or  other  fixture,  it  may  be  secured  to  the 
'root  vertical  face  of  the  bench,  or  let  into  the 
»ame,  or  the  bracket  may  be  secured  to  the  under- 
side of  tho  bench-top.  The  bracket  has  a wide  re- 
pated  or  dovetail  groove,  in  which  a slide,  forming 
oart  of  the  movable  jaw,  moves.  This  slide,  of  U 
:orm,  also  encloses  the  screw.  A nut  is  fitted  to 
ihe  fixed  bracket  by  a snug,  which  drops  into  a 
lole  or  boss  in  the  bracket,  and  in  which  the  long 
’crew  works,  and  whereby  also  the  movable  jaw  is 
operated. 

7,940,  Opening  Windows.  G.  J.  Dolliner 
Hamburg). 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  make  windows 
'.hut  in  such  a way  that  they  can  be  opened  both 
nwards  and  outwards,  but  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
rine  with  this  the  ooudition  of  obtaiciug  a com- 
fletely  air-tight  connexion  between  the  window- 
'rameand  the  closed  window  casements.  All  the 
tasements  have  two  separate  points  of  rctatiun, 
ind,  in  addition,  the  double  binges  of  the  case- 
uents,  when  opened  inwards,  descend,  aud  the 
ower  window-bar  is  made  to  take  off,  so  that  tby 
iasement  provided  can  be  drawn  inwards  through 
he  space  thus  cleared. 

8.808,  Jiletallic  Roofing-plates  or  Shingles, 
d.  H.  Lake. 

This  invention  relates  to  a peculiar  form  of  inter- 
ocking  roofing-plate®  and  shingles  for  security, 
.nd  also  rendering  them  more  sightly  by  giving 
hem  the  effect  ot  earthenware  tiles,  without  irn- 
lairiug  their  tightness  or  stifibess.  The  tiles  are 
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formed  with  ridges,  flanges,  and  edges,  specially 
designed  and  struck  up  in  the  metal  for  these  afore- 
said purposes. 

NEW  APPUCATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Aug.  17.  — 11,880,  E.  Wilkinson,  Window- 
fastener.— 11,908,  W.  Stock,  Flushing  Water- 
closets,  Ac. — 11.909,  J.  Stephens  and  R.  Clark, 
Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement. 

Axig.  18.  — 11,952,  J.  Donkin,  Hand-saws. — 
11,953,  G.  Lowry,  Windows. 

Avg.  20. — 11,994,  J.  Cundall,  Damp-proofing 
for  Walls  and  Foundations  of  Buildings. — 12,017 
and  12,018,  H.  Ramsaj',  Composite  Water-tight 
Pipe  Joints. 

Aug.  21.-12,038,  W.  -Orr  and  P.  Brown,  Sheet 
Metal  Structures. — 12,055,  C.  Steane,  Window- 
sashes  and  Frames. — 12,061,  M.  Smith,  Chimney 
Tops,  Pots,  and  Cowls. 

Aug.  22. — 12,107,  J.  Bean  and  W.  Gaines, 
Closing  Doors  and  Preventing  the  Slamming  of  same, 

AxLg.  23. — 12,141,  J.  Pike,  Repeating  Automatic 
Flush. — 12,143,  A.  Read,  Catch  for  Norfolk  Latch. 
— 12,173,  C.  Young,  Automatic  Bolt  for  Double 
Doors. — 12,174,  C.  Young,  Looker  Fastener  com- 
bined with  Bolts  for  Doorsand  Casements. — 12,192, 
T.  Hargreaves,  Safety  Window-fastening. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

4,123,  A.  Little,  Drainage  and  Flushing. — 9,68.5, 
E.  Foakes,  Excavating  Machinery. — 9,832,  J.  Wil- 
son, Ventilating  Cowls  or  Shaft  Tops. — 10,504,  C. 
Gorringe,  Sieves  and  Sifting  Apparatus. — 10,550,  J. 
Pullar,  Safety  Lock-fast  Gear  for  Actuating  Fan- 
lights.—11,016,  H.  Haddan,  Red  Gla88.-1L029, 
A.  Knevett,  Apparatus  for  Domestic  Fire-grates. — 
11,398,  P.  Brentini,  Compouud  for  Removing  Paint. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  io  Oppoeition  for  Two  Montht, 

12,379,  J.  & A.  Duckett,  Water-closets. — 13,180, 
J.  Hargreaves,  Manufacture  of  Cement. — 14,098, 
D.  & A.  Hall,  Stone-sawing  Machinery. — 14,237,  F. 
Gill,  Windows. — 14,281,  J.  Petter,  Fire-places. — 
14,318,  F.  Curtis,  Wrought-iron  Door  Latches. — 
7,815,  J.  Champion,  Lock  Bricks. — 10,580,  W. 
Thompson,  Hinges. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 
August  16. 


Selhy  (near  to) — Qnosquo  House  Farm  aud  133a.  2r. 

37p.,  frpehold  £1',600 

Sail  Hill  Farm  and  81a.  Or.  13p.  freehold 6,500 

Camhlesforth  Hall  and  1028.  2r.  31p.,  freehold  ...  9,500 

Brock  Holes  Farm  and  326a.  Or.  3p.,  freehold 6,100 

Freehold  enclosures  of  marsh  land,  65a.  2r.  lOp,...  3,200 

Tithe  rent  charges,  £78.  168.  per  annum  1,272 

By  WoKSFOLD  & HAVwiBD  lat  Dover). 

Dover,  Slrond-street — Northumlierland  House,  31 

years,  ground-rent  £5.  6s 700 

42,  Council  House-street,  39  years,  ground-rent 

£6.  lOs 126 

46,  Albany-place,  92  years,  ground-rent  £2 136 

8t.  Margaret  ’s—Freehold  corner  houses  230 

Buckland — 15,  Oswald-road,  freehold  165 

30,  Hawkesljury -street,  36  years,  ground-rent 

£12.  8s 150 

August  21. 

By  Debesham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Devizes,  Wilts— The  mansion  known  as  Devizes 

Castle,  and -12a.  2r.  26p., freehold  8,000 

East  Acton — The  Chestnuts  and  The  Lodge,  and 

3a.  7r.  25p.,  freehold  4,050 

By  Nobman  & Son. 

East  Bedfont — The  Manor  House,  and  16a.  2r.  3p. 

freehold  2,200 

Two  cottages,  and  3a.  Or.  6p 660 

Seven  cottages,  and  la.  3r.  19p 690 

A plot  of  freehold  land  lOO 

By  H J.  Lansbuht. 

W^ooUrich — 10  and  11,  Albert -street,  freehold 376 

A plot  of  freehold  land  180 

August  22. 

By  C.  P.  WniTELET. 

Tottenham,  Park-lane— St.  Paul’s-rilla,  and  ground- 

rents  of  £72,  reversion  in  about  90  years  3,300 

By  Cane  & Co. 

Beckham  Eye— No.  6.5,  freehold 605 

By  F.  Haki>8. 

Mottingham — Freehold  ground-rent  of  £16,  rever- 
sion in  74  years ; and  a plot  of  freehold  land  ...  285 

Leo— No.  36,  High-road,  freehold  780 

By  Jones.  Lang,  & Co. 

Woolwich — 1 and  2,  Anglesea- place,  29  years, 

ground-rent  £5 370 

7 to  11,  Salutation-alley,  freehold  815 

Ground-rents  of  £12,  reversion  in  32  years  170 

10,  .1  ackson’s-lune,  freehold 

2 to  8,  Ripon-road,  freehold 

Plumste-id — 10,  Couplaud-terrace, 


9 years,  ground- 
James’s-place,  35  years, 


1,460 

175 


21,  22,  and  23,  St 

ground-rent  £8  lOs 1,200 

August  23, 

By  A.  Richabds. 

Tottenham— 13,  14,  15,  17,  18,  and  19,  Townsend- 

road,  freehold  1,650 

By  Newuon  & Habhing. 

Dalsfon — 15,  Alhion-road,  57  years,  ground-rent  £6.  316 

King's  Cross — 17,  Laviuia-grove,  53  years,  ground. 

rent£6 2-10 

Sireiithiiiu— Improved  groimd-rents  of  £12.  10s., 

term  91  years  235 

B.Tl!iam--Improved  ground-rents  of  £35.  128.,  term 

86  years  700 

August  24. 

By  GitEEN  &SoN. 

Wood  Green— 1 to  7,  Edward-ierraee  South,  free- 
hold   960 

In  9,  Fislimonger’s-place,  freehold  830 

Calediinian-road — I,  5,  6,  Clayton-street,  56  years, 

ground-rent  £-30 520 
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MEETINGS. 

Satubdat,  Septembbb  1. 

British  ArchcEological  Association  (Glasgow  Congrese 
continued). — Tisit  to  Doune  Castle,  the  Roman  Camp  at 
Ardoch,  and  Dunblane  Castle.  (No  evening  meeting.) 

Monday,  Sbptembee  3. 

British  Archaologieal  Association  (Glasgow  Congress 
continued). — Visit  to  the  Antonin©  Wall,  near  Bonny- 
bridge-station,  Eongh  Castle,  Falkirk,  and  Linlithgow 
Palace  and  Church.  Closing  meeting  in  the  Corporation 
Galleries,  Glasgow,  in  the  evening. 

Clerks  of  Works’  Association  (Carpenters’  Hall),— 
Monthly  meeting,  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  Septembeb  4. 

Glasgow  Architectxiral  Association. — Mr.  W.  J.  Anderson 
(Alexander  Thomson  Travelling  Student)  will  rend  a paper 
entitled  " A Tour  in  Italy.” 

WBDNKfiDAY,  SepTEMBEB  6. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerk  of  Works'  Institution, — 
Ordinary  meeting,  8.30  p.m. 

Batubday,  Septbubeb  8. 

Architectural  Association,  — Visit  to  Hatfield  House. 
(For  particulars,  see  advt.  in  this  week’s  Builder.) 


Tlie  Private  Bill  Legislation  of  the 
Tear. — The  private  Bills  passed  during  the 
Parliamentary  Session  which  has  just  been 
adjourned  involve  the  expenditure  of  a large 
amount  of  capital  in  the  construction  of  new 
railway  works.  The  total  number  of  Bills  of  all 
kinds  which  have  been  sanctioned  is  155,  and  of 
these  63,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole, 
are  railway  Bills.  Of  these  successful  Bills,  3(> 
are  for  the  construction  of  new  railways  and 
other  works  by  existing  and  new  companies, 
the  length  of  the  new  lines  sanctioned  being 
230  miles,  in  connexion  with  which  the  pro- 
posed capital  is  12,623,0007.  Amongst  the 
Bills  thus  authorised  is  that  promoted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Outer  Circle  Company  (new  com- 
pany) for  the  construction  of  20  miles  of  rail- 
way, at  an  estimated  cost  of  1,600,0007. ; a rail- 
way, 8 miles  in  length,  promoted  by  the 
Glasgow  Central  (new  company),  at  a cost  of 

1.300.0007. ;  a railway,  21  miles  in  length,  pro- 
moted by  the  Shropshire  Railway  (new  com- 
pany), at  a cost  of  900,0007.;  a railway,  11  miles 
in  length,  promoted  jointly  by  the  Great 
Western  and  the  Great  Northern  Companies, 
for  the  construction  of  a line  from  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  near  the  Southall  Station, 
to  a junction  at  Edgware  with  the 
Edgware,  Higbgate,  and  London  branch 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  at  a cost 
of  580,0007. ; the  Liverpool  Overhead  Rail- 
way, at  the  Docks,  to  be  constructed  by  an  in- 
corporated company,  at  a cost  of  600,0007. 
For  successful  Bills  promoted  by  existing 
companies  for  the  construction  of  new  works 
the  proposed  expenditure  is  2,000,0007.  by  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company;  1.200,0007. 
by  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Company;  1,000,0007.  by  the  London  and 
North  - Western  Company ; 933.0007.  by  the 
Great  Western  Company;  700,0007.  by  the 
North  British  Company ; 600,0007.  by  the 
London.  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Company; 

408.0007.  by  the  Bristol  Port  Railway  and  Pier 
Company;  400,0007. by  the  Midland  Company  ; 

360.0007.  by  the  Rhymney  Company;  280,0007. 
by  the  Bareg  Dock  and  Railway  Company ; 
and  200,0007.  by  the  Plymouth,  Devonport. 
and  South-Western  Junction  Company.  Of 
Tramway  Bills,  fourteen  were  sanctioned,  of 
which  four  were  in  connection  with  additional 
lines  in  the  metropolis.  The  Bills  sanctioned 
for  the  construction  of  new  gas  and  water 
works  were  twenty -five  ; and  for  docks, 
piers,  and  harbours,  thirteen.  Amongst  the 
bills  of  a miscellaneous  character  sanctioned 
were  the  Greenwich  and  Millwall  Subway- 
Bill  ; the  Horse  Guards  Avenue  Bill ; the 
Keusington-square  Improvement  Bill;  ihe 
Brighton  Marine  Palace  Bill ; the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  Various  Powers  Bill ; 
the  Raleigh  Park  (Brixton)  Bill : the  Thames 
Tunnel  (Blackwall)  Bill ; the  Vauxhall-park 
Bill ; and  the  West  Ham  Corporation  Im- 
provement Bill. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Parkes  Museum. — We  are  officially 
informed  that  the  much-desired  amalgamation 
between  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Parkes  Museum  has  taken  place,  under 
the  title  of  “The  Sanitary  Institute”  (incorpo- 
rated August,  1888).  We  have  received  a copy 
of  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association 
of  the  newly-constituted  body,  which  will  in 
future  carry  on  the  work  of  the  two  societies. 
The  memorandum  of  association  has  been  signed 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  Mr.  Dougla.'S 
Galt  on,  and  other  well-known  sanitarians. 
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Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Society. — By  permission  of  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry, 
M.Inst.C.E,,  the  members  of  this  Society  and 
their  friends  have  recently  made  a visit  to  the 
Tower  Bridge  works.  Mr.  George  Scott,  re- 
presenting Mr.  John  Jackson,  the  contractor, 
kindly  explained  the  methorla  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  two  piers 
which  carry  the  main  towers  of  the  bridge. 
Each  pier  has  four  thick  walls  surrounding  a 
space  into  which  the  weighted  ends  of  the 
bascules  will  drop.  The  area  to  be  covered  by 
the  masonry  was  divided  up  into  rectangular 
and  triangular  surfaces,  on  which  caissons  of 
wrought-iron  were  built.  Between  each  caisson 
and  its  neighbour  there  was  left  a space  just 
large  enough  for  a man  to  work  in.  The 
caissons  were  then  filled  up  with  masonry,  the 
wrought-iron  plates  were  removed,  and  the 
spaces  left  between  each  block  were  filled  in. 
On  returning  to  the  launch,  Mr.  Ellis  Hill  (Past 
President),  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr. 
R.  Middleton,  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
early,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Scott 
for  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  had  con- 
ducted the  party  and  had  explained  the  works 
and  di-awings,  and  begged  him  to  thank  Mr. 
J.  Jackson  for  his  courtesy.  Some  of  the 
members  then  proceeded  down  the  river  in 
Mr.  Jackson's  launch  to  Greenwich,  where  they 
were  shown  Mr.  Maynard  Walker’s  patent 
machine  for  the  raising  of  water  by  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  tide.  They  arrived  at  high-water, 
and  the  machine  was  allowed  to  work,  and 
pumped  up  some  2,000  gallons  in  a few  minutes 
to  a height  of  16  ft.  above  the  high-tide  level. 

The  Sailway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill  and 
the  Alteration  of  Sailway  Sates. — We  are 
informed  that,  in  view  of  the  immense  im- 
portance of  clause  2-1  of  this  Bill,  under  which 
all  railway  and  canal  companies  are  to  submit 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  revised  classifications 
and  schedules  of  maximum  rates  and  charges 
•within  sLx  months  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traders’  Association  are 
forming  a .special  organisation  to  enable  traders 
.and  farmers  to  protect  their  respective  interests 
when  the  new  rates  and  classifications  are  dealt 
with  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  alteration  will  be  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  all  traders.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  24,  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
publish  the  classifications  and  schedules  in  such 
manner  as  they  think  fit,  and  may  hear  any 
objection  against  them.  It  is  open,  however, 
to  objectors  to  appeal  against  the  Bills  which 
will  ultimately  be  introduced  into  Parliament 
to  confirm  the  schedules,  when  settled,  and  the 
main  object  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traders’ 
Association  is  to  avoid  the  expense  which  would 
be  incurred  in  appearing  before  Select  Com- 
mittees in  this  manner,  by  efficiently  protecting 
traders’  interests,  in  the  first  instance,  before 
the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  understood  that  the 
organisation  will  take  the  shape  of  trade  section 
committees,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  expe- 
rience and  organisation  of  the  association  will 
enable  it  to  follow  up  the  successes  which  its 
representatives  obtained  when  the  Bill  was 
before  the  Grand  Committee  on  Trade.  Appli- 
cations for  information  respecting  the  Bill 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Edwin 
Clements,  at  Eastcheap-buildings,  E.C. 

A Trade  Festivity. — On  vSaturday  last  a 
section  of  the  employcn  of  Messrs.  Tboma.s 
<Tregory  & Co.,  builders  and  contractors,  Station 
Works,  Clapham  Junction,  held  their  annual 
excursion  and  dinner.  Leaving  Clapham 
Junction  by  an  early  train  for  Portsmouth, 
they  spent  the  morning  in -visiting  the  Dockyard, 
Sonthsea,  and  other  places  of  interest,  and 
mustered  for  dinner  at  Maybon’s  Re.staurant — 
Mr.  G.  C.  Hudson  (one  of|the  partners)  presid- 
ing, and  replying  to  the  toast  of  “The  Firm." 
The  party,  numbering  about  100,  left  Ports- 
mouth in  the  afternoon  for  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Tetuming  to  Clapham  Junction  via  Portsmouth, 
and  reaching  home  about  10  p.m.,  after  having 
spent  a thoroughly  enjoyable  day. 

Locks  and  Boor  Furniture. — We  have 
received  from  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  Queen  Vic- 
t iria-street,  a new  and  well-got-up  illustrated 
catalogue  of  his  “patent  reversible  locks”  and 
door  furniture.  The  catalogue  includes  illustra- 
tions of  fanlight  fittings  and  other  specialities, 
and  will  be  found  to  bo  very  well  worth  perusal 
by  architects  and  builders. 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge. — ’The  Municipal 
Heview  of  August  25  contains  a portrait  and 
biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Mark  Hayler  Judge, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  Inquiry  Committee. 
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Sale  of  Land  at  Overatrand,— On  Monday 
last  Messrs.  Baker  & Son  sold  by  auction  a 
number  of  plots  of  building-land  on  the  Over- 
strand  E.state,  near  Cromer,  the  property  of 
Lord  Suffield.  A special  train  from  London 
was  chartered  for  the  occasion,  and  a marquee 
was  erected  on  the  estate  where  those  who  had 
come  down  from  London  lunched,  and  where 
the  sale  was  held  afterwards.  Until  recently, 
Overstrand  has  been  only  a small  fishing-village ; 
but  a few  houses  of  a better  class  have  been 
erected  within  the  last  year  or  two  on  a 
portion  of  the  lots  compri.sed  in  the  present 
sale,  and  as  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  accommodation  for  seaside  visitors  on 
this  part  of  the  coast,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  purchase  of  building  - land  here 
will  prove  a good  investment.  The  plots 
offered  were  eighty-eight  in  number,  having 
frontages  varying  from  17  ft.  to  34  ft.,  and 
depths  of  from  120  ft.  to  105  ft.  Purchasers 
were  present  in  large  numbers,  and  the  whole  of 
the  plots  were  rapidly  disposed  of,  several  of 
the  buyers  taking  as  many  as  si.x  and  eight  lots 
each.  The  prices  obtained  ranged  from  12?.  to 
48?.  each,  one  corner  plot,  having  a frontage  of 
88  ft.  and  a depth  of  104  ft.,  being  sold  for  100?., 
the  total  sum  realised  by  the  several  lots  being 
about  1,800?.  Nine  freehold  houses  which  have 
already  been  erected  on  the  estate  by  Lord 
Suffield  were  also  offered  in  lots,  and  sold  for  an 
average  of  320?.  each,  the  aggregate  proceeds  of 
the  day's  sale  amounting  to  upwards  of  4,600?. 

National  Registration  of  Plumbers. — 

A meeting  of  the  District  Council  for  Sussex 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Registration  of 
Plumbers  was  held  at  the  Town-hall,  Brighton, 
on  the  24th  ult,,  the  chair  being  occupied  by 
Dr.  Ewart,  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee. 
It  was  resolved  that  an  arrangement  be  entered 
into  with  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers 
similar  to  that  entered  into  by  other  district 
councils.  The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in 
the  discussion : — Councillor  Dr.  Ewart.  Dr. 
New.sholme,  Messrs.  Yates,  Ward,  Wells, 
Jolliffe,  D.  T.  Bostel,  E.  Roberts,  D.  B.  Bostel, 
Richardson,  Lintott,  and  Harmer.  The  rules 
of  the  Gla.sgow  District  were  adopted,  and 
the  offer  of  Mr,  Councillor  Loader  for 
the  use  of  his  offices  for  the  company 
was  accepted  with  thanks.  The  Secretary 
was  authori.sed  to  call  the  Registration  Com- 
mittee on  the  7th  of  September  to  consider 
applications.  It  was  decided  to  hold  public 
meetings  at  Lewes,  Chichester,  Hastings,  East- 
bourne, Horsham,  East  Grinstead,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Worthing,  and  other  towns,  if  invited. 
After  the  regular  business,  some  of  the  member.s 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  gasfitters 
were  allowed  to  operate  on  water-pioes,  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  Waterworks  Committee  of 
the  Brighton  Corporation  should  only  allow 
registered  plumbers  to  tamper  with  their  ser- 
vice, as  was  the  case  with  the  New  River  and 
other  water  companies. 

The  Engliab  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
iron  market  continues  strong  and  active,  the 
tendency  of  prices  being  still  upwards.  Pig- 
iron  especially  is  gaining  in  strength.  At 
Glasgow  warrants  have  been  an  animated  busi- 
ness, and  have  gone  up  accordingly,  whilst 
prices  quoted  by  Scotch  makers  for  their  iron 
are  from  6d.  to  Is.  a ton  higher.  Middles- 
brough pig  has  risen  9d.  on  the  week.  Bes- 
semer iron  is  6d.  a ton  dearer.  Elsewhere  pig- 
iron  is  stiffening  in  an  equal  degree.  The 
position  of  manufactured  iron  cannot  be  better 
described  than  by  stating  that  the  market  con- 
tinues strong  and  the  demand  good.  Ship- 
plates  and  bars  are  quoted  2s.  6d.  a ton  higher, 
the  higher  price  being  obtained  without  much 
difficulty.  Tin-plates  are  firm  in  price,  and 
there  is  good  business.  Steel  shipbuilding 
material  and  engineers’  requirements  are  main- 
taining the  recent  advances  ; but  the  market  is 
somewhat  weaker  for  rails,  blooms,  and  slabs, 
and  the  higher  price  quoted  last  week  for  rails 
cannot  be  maintained.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  shipbuilders  are  pushing  on  work  with  all 
speed,  fresh  orders  coming  in  very  regularly. 
The  condition  of  the  engineering  trades  con- 
tinues satisfactory. — Iron. 

■Wesleyan  Chapel.  Harrogate. — The  me- 
morial stone.s  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  and 
school  were  laid  at  Starbeck,  Harrogate,  on  the 
13th  ult.  The  walls  are  of  blue  flag-stone,  with 
yellow  sand-stone  dressings  and  slated  roof. 
The  chapel  gives  accommodation  for  200  per- 
sons, and  the  school  for  TO  children,  at  a cost 
of  850?.  Mr.  J.  Sadler,  of  Starbeck,  is  the 
builder,  and  Mr.  T.  Butler  Wilson,  of  Leeds,  is 
the  architect. 


Building  Land  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  . 

— Last  week  a numerous  company  was  attracted  1 
to  Sandown,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  occasion  ; 
being  a sale  of  building  land  possessing  a i 
special  interest,  by  Messrs.  Baker  & Sons.  A . 
train  was  dispatched  from  Waterloo  to  Ports-  • 
mouth  in  connexion  with  the  sale,  con-  • 
veying  between  500  and  600  persons,  a i 
steamer  from  Portsmouth  Harbour  taking  the  ; 
company  to  Ryde,  whence  they  proceeded  by 
the  I.sle  of  Wight  Railway  to  Sandown.  It  ap- 
pears that  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  : 
resident  population  of  Sandown  lias  increased 
more  than  fourfold,  and  at  the  present  time  a 
large  number  of  houses  are  in  course  of  erec-  • 
tion.  The  property  offered  at  last  week’s 
sale  is  known  as  the  “ Louisville  Estate."  ' 
The  plots  offered  were  ninety-nine  in  number,  , 
and,  on  the  sale  commencing,  they  were  all  sold 
in  an  unusually  short  space  of  time.  The  plots 
varied  in  their  size  from  25  ft.  to  60  ft.  frontage,  , 
the  prices  obtained  ranging  from  15?.  to  45?.  , 
each.  A corner  hotel  plot,  having  a frontage 
of  50  ft.  to  the  Marine-parade,  and  a return 
frontage  of  125  ft.  to  Osborne-avenue,  was  sold 
for  132?.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted 
to  upwards  of  2,000?.  Several  important  im- 
provements are  about  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Local  Board,  including  the  extension  of  the 
present  esplanade ; whilst  a newly-promoted 
company  propose  to  extend  the  pier  to  four 
times  its  present  length,  which  will  enable 
steamers  to  run  direct  and  land  passengers  at 
Sandown  from  Portsmouth,  Gosport,  and 
Southampton. 

Native  Art  Industries  in  Japan. — The 
native  art  industries  of  Japan,  says  the  German 
consul  at  Tokio,  are  being  greatly  developed  of 
late.  Thus,  for  instance,  a company  has  just 
been  formed  at  Kioto,  with  a capital  of  35,0tX>?., 
for  the  establishment  of  a porcelain  and  pottery 
manufactory.  The  manager  chosen  is  a German, 
and  the  machineiy  required  in  the  manufacture 
has  been  ordered  from  Germany.  As  the 
Japanese  are,  as  is  well-known,  very  skilled  in 
this  industry,  the  enterprise  is  sure  to  be  a 
success.  A large  glass  factory  has  also  recently 
been  started  at  Osaka,  with  a capital  of  35,000?., 
and,  as  hitherto  all  the  glass  used  in  Japan  has 
been  imported,  chiefly  from  England,  this 
undertaking  will,  no  doubt,  prove  equally  suc- 
cessful. In  1886,  the  imports  of  window-glass 
alone  amounted  to  86,482  cases,  valued  at  40,000?., 
besides  other  articles  valued  at  7,500?.  A big 
trade  in  window-panes  is  particularly  expected, 
as  their  advantages  over  the  old-fashioned 
“ shozi,’’  or  open  shutters  of  laths  and  paper, 
are  fully  appreciated  by  the  modern  Japanese. 
The  glass  company  has  dispatched  its  chief 
engineerto  Scotlandfor  one  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  the  Scotch  method  of  glass-blowing, 
and  ordering  the  requisite  machinery.  A third 
company  has  been  formed  for  raannfacturing 
bricks  and  tiles  by  the  cylindrical  furnaces  in 
use  in  Europe,  and  for  this  undertaking  the 
necessary  machinery  has  been  ordered  at  Mag- 
deburg. There  are  to  be  three  large  furnaces, 
capable  of  producing  sixteen  million  bricks  and 
tile-s  a year.  Finally,  a paper-mill,  with  a 
capital  of  35,000?.,  has  been  opened  at  Fujikawa, 
capable  of  turning  out  four  tons  of  printing  and 
seven  tons  of  other  kinds  of  paper  a day,  articles 
for  which  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing. 

Sewerage  Competition : Macclesfield. — 
The  Macclesfield  Local  Board  lately  advertised 
an  open  competition  to  civil  engineers  for  the 
best  scheme  for  the  interception  of  the  sewage 
now  flowing  into  the  River  Bollin,  and  its  puri- 
fication by  the  best  known  method.  We  learn 
that  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.  of 
Nottingham,  is  the  successful  competitor.  His 
scheme  is  to  lay  six  miles  of  intercepting  and 
outfall  sewers  to  collect  the  sewage  now  flowing 
into  the  river,  and  convey  it  to  an  outfall  below 
Prestbury.  He  then  proposes  to  purify  the 
sewage  by  irrigation  on  159  acres  of  suitable 
land,  specially  laid  out  and  drained  for  the 
purpose.  The  manufacturing  refuse,  consisting 
chiefly  of  soapsuds  and  dye-water,  is  also  pro- 
posed to  be  dealt  with.  The  population  is 
39,000,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  works  only, 
without  land  or  easements,  is  23,750?. 

Gilchrist  Engineering  Scholarship  —An 
entrance  scholarship  will  be  offered  at  University 
College,  London,  in  the  present  month.  The 
value  is  35?.  per  annum,  tenable  during  two 
years,  and  the  competition  is  limited  to  those 
who  have  not  previously  been  students  of  the 
College,  and  who  will  not  complete  their  nine- 
teenth year  before  October  1.  A .senior  scholar- 
ship of  80?.  will  be  awarded  at  the  close  of  the 
session.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  of  University  College. 
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t The  Brick-making  Trade.— A meeting  of 
haster,'^  and  representatives  of  the  brick  trade, 
onvened  by  the  Cowley  Brickmasters’  Associa- 
.ion,  was  held  at  Cannon-street  Hotel  on 
londay  afternoon,  Mr.  James  Stroud  presiding. 
Ir.  Harri.s  (Broad,  Harris,  and  Co.),  the  Secre- 
,iry,  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 
>7hich  stated  that,  reports  having  come  to  hand 
;irom  the  various  brick-fields  of  the  loss  sus- 
lained  in  consequence  of  the  wet  weather  during 
he  months  of  June  and  July,  and  the  short 

feaking,  it  was  resolved,  at  a committee  meet- 
g of  the  Cowley  Brickmasters’  Association, 
That  a general  meeting  of  the  brick  trade 
>e  summoned  to  consider  w’hat  steps  should 
ic  taken  in  respect  of  the  same,  and 
hat  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  summon 
. meeting  on  Monday,  August  27.”  The 
Ibairiuan  said,  in  accordance  with  that  reso- 
ution,  the  present  meeting  had  been  called, 
he  object  of  which  was  to  consider  the  condi- 
ion  of  the  trade.  They  had  suffered  consider- 
bly  from  the  short  work  done,  and  prices  were 
lot  remunerative,  and  it  was  thought,  by  con- 
ultation  together,  something  might  be  done, 
If  some  plan  suggested,  to  place  the  trade  in  a 
Qore  remunerative  position. — Mr.  Wragg  ex- 
>lained  the  object  of  the  meeting  very  fully, 
,nd  refeixed  to  the  great  benefit  the  Cowley 
Association — in  preventing  disastrous  strikes 
mong  the  men,  and  obtaining  adjustments  of 
he  rates,  and  in  other  ways — had  been  the 
neans  of  conferring  upon  the  members  of  the 
Issociation,  and  upon  the  trade  generally.  The 
)resent  step  was  an  attempt  to  bring  the  brick- 
takers  together  to  discus.s  the  position  of  the 
rade,  and  to  see  what  could  be  done.  The  trade 
'or  a long  time  has  been  in  a deplorable  state 
vith  the  dry  season  of  last  year  it  was  bad,  and 
vitli  the  wet  weather  they  have  had  this  season 
b must  be  a great  deal  worse.  His  firm  last 
j^ear  made  G7  millions  of  bricks.  This  year 
hey  had  only  made  52-i'  millions.  The 
mly  hope  was  in  a rise  of  price,  or  things 
would  be  worse.  In  calling  the  meeting  it  was 
thoped  that  the  trade  would  come  to  some  reso- 
Slution  to  put  the  price  up.  Mr.  Burchett  pro- 
Ijposed  a resolution,  “That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Ijmecting  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  on  the 
jpresent  price  of  bricks  is  necessary  to 
jbos'er  the  loss  from  waste  and  short  make, 
ijcaused  through  the  very  wet  season, 
trhis  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Burley. — A long 

E'  seussion  ensued.  Mr.  Chambers  thought  it 
as  wiser  to  let  the  trade  right  it.self  in  the 
•dinary  way,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  natural 
ijcourse  of  events  to  regulate  prices.  Mr. 
kGoodenough  asked  what  standard  price  was  to 
ibe  taken  upon  which  the  20  per  cent,  was  to  be 
put  ? and  moved  an  amendment  of  is.  per  1,000 
lupon  present  prices.  This,  not  being  seconded, 
fell  through,  as  did  another,  to  the  effect  that 
^10  standard  price  should  be  30s.  per  1,000.  It 
fvas  eventually  understood  that  the  various 
^ms  should  add  the  20  per  cent,  to  their  pre- 
sent prices.  This  being  accepted,  the  resolution 
was  carried  unanimously. — l)aihj  Chronicle. 


METALS. 

Iboit — Bar,  Welah,  in  London. ..ton 
,,  at  works  in  Wales  ... 
,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
COPPBB  — 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Heating  Works  

New  Stand  on  Windsor  Race-Course  

Hornsey  Loral  Board ... 

Messrs  Frail... 

St.  Luke’s  (Midi)  Ves. 
do. 

East  Ham  Local  Board 
Enfield  Local  Board  ... 
Hammersmith  Vestry... 

West  Ham  Union 

Stoney  Stratford  R.S.A, 
Com.  of  H.  M.  Works... 
St.  Leonard.  Shoreditch, 

Vestry 

Weymouth  & Meleombe 
Regis  Corporation,.. 

T.  De  Courcy  Meade  ... 

Sept.  7th 
Sept.  lOlh 
do. 

Repairing  Carriageways  

Broken  Granite  

Granite 

Rnad-Makiug  and  Paving  Works  

Blue  Guernsey  Granite  Spalls  

Waterworks  

New  Post-Office  at  South  Shields 

Repairs,  Alterations,  Ac.,  to  Town-hall  

Works  at  Weymouth  Harbour  

do. 

W.  H.  Savage 

O^clal 

H.  Mair  

Official 

A.  F.  Phillips 

Official 

do, 

W.  B.  Morgan 

Sept.  11th 
do. 

Sept.  12th 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  18th 

Sept.  19th 
Not  stated... 
do. 

! PKICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

' TIMBER.  £.  a.  d.  £.  a.  d 

Teak,  E.I load  8 0 0 12  10  0 

Sequoia,  CT.S foot  cube  0 2 3 0 3 0 

Birch,  Canada load  2 15  0 4 15  0 

fir,  Dantsic,  &c 2 0 0 4 0 0 

pak  2 0 0 4 10  0 

' Canada 4 0 0 6 10  0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2 10  0 3 10  0 

,,  yellow 2 10  0 4 0 0 

Path,  Dantsic fathom  3 10  0 6 0 0 

I St.  Petersburg 5 0 0 6 0 0 

Wainscot,  Odessa,  crown 2 10  0 3 0 q 

i)eala,FinlaBd,2ndandlst...std.l00  8 0 0 9 10  0 

„ 4th  and  3rd 6 10  0 7 10  0 

I Riga  6 0 0 7 10  0 

! St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  9 10  0 15  0 0 

„ 2nd  -8  0 0 9 0 0 

I ,,  white  7 10  0 10  0 0 

I Swedish 7 10  0 16  10  0 

' White  Sea  8 10  0 17  10  0 

1 Canada,  Pine,  1st  15  0 0 24  0 0 

I „ „ 2nJ 9 10  0 15  10  0 

I „ „ 3rd,  &c 7 10  0 9 10  0 

,,  Spruce,  Ist  8 10  0 9 10  0 

„ 3rd  and  2nd 6 0 0 7 10  0 

1 New  Brunswick,  S:c 6 10  0 7 5 0 

ftattons,  all  kinds  4 10  0 11  0 0 

flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1 in.,  pre- 

‘ pared,  First 0 10  6 0 13  6 

t Second  0 7 0 0 10  3 

I Other  qualities  0 4 6 0 6 9 

dedar,  Cuba foot  0 0 3t  0 0 

i Honduras,  lic, 0 0 sj  0 0 3} 

I Australian  0 0 2 0 0 3 

ilahopiny,  Cuba  0 0 4}  0 0 6} 

, St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  0 0 4}  0 0 6} 

I Mexican  ,,  004  00  4} 

i Tobasco  ,,  0 0 4}  0 0 6} 

1 Honduras  ,,  0 0 4}  0 0 6} 

Jor,  Turkey ton  6 0 0 12  0 0 

/alnut,  Italian  foot  0 0 4}  0 0 6 


Sheets,  strong  

Chili,  bars  

....ton 

Leab— 

Pig,  Spanish  

English,  common  brands  .. 

....ton 

Spelter— 

Tin— 

Australian  

English  Ingots 

£.  s.  d. 

4 17  6 


85  0 0 0 0 0 

86  10  0 0 0 0 

0 0 7}  0 0 7| 

13  0 0 13  13  0 

13  6 0 13  7 6 

14  5 0 14  10  0 


METALS  (conthiued),  £.  a.  d. 

Ziyc — 

English  sheet ton  18  10  0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  18  0 0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  24  10  0 

Ceylon  22  10  0 

Palm,  Lagoa  20  10  0 

Eapeseed,  English  pale  26  10  0 

,,  brown  25  0 0 

Cottonseed,  refined  20  0 0 

Tallow  and  Oleine 25  0 0 

Lubricating,  D.S 4 0 0 

,,  refined  ' 7 0 0 

TCBPBSTiyK— 

American, in  casks cwt.  18  0 



Stockholm barrel  0 16  0 

Archangel  0 10  0 


£.  a.  d. 
19  10  0 


CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


Page. 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thursdays.] 


BATTERSEA. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  Queea’s-road 
Bakery,  Battersea,  for  the  “ A 1 ” Biscuit  Co.  (Limited). 
Messrs.  C.  & F.  Rutley,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied ; — 

B.  Cook  & Co £3,034  0 0 

Ciarke  & Bracey  2,971  0 0 

R.  G.  Battley  2,631  0 0 

.Jarvis  & Sons  2,569  0 0 

White  & Co 2,395  0 0 

Almond  ....  2,376  0 0 

N.  Lidstone  2,375  0 0 

llearlc  &,  Son 2,344  0 0 

.7.  Holloway  , 2,328  0 0 

C.  WaU  ....  , 3,318  0 0 

BaUam  Bros 2,290  0 0 

Wm.  Johnson  3,250  0 0 

Holloway  Bros.*  2,224  0 0 

Wm.  Downst 2,212  0 0 

• Accepted  conditionally  upon  completing  in  six  weeks. 

+ Time  required,  five  months. 

BATTERSEA. — For  the  completion  of  five  shops  at 
Battersea.  Mr.  Walter  Stair,  surveyor,  9,  Queen  Yictoria- 
atreet,  E.C. : — 

J.  White £115  0 0 

Wright  & Smith  325  0 0 


BRENTWOOD  (Essex).  — For  whitening,  colouring, 
painting,  and  papering,  &c.,  at  the  Hackney  Industrial 
Schools,  Brentwood,  Essex,  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
Hackney  Union.  Mr.  Walter  Barnett,  surveyor: — 

Gil&ey,  Whitechapel  ..£912  0 0 

.Tones,  Shepherd’s  Bush 750  0 0 

Hicks  & Wray,  Ilford 725  0 0 

Brass,  Old-street  630  0 0 

Skevington,  Camden  Town  635  0 0 

Wicks,  Willesden 601  0 0 

Bfickoll,  Kensington 690  0 0 

Bone,  Green  Lanes 572  0 0 

Wittrick.  Islington 6-57  0 0 

Wright,  Hackney..,.  630  0 0 

Howard,  Stoke  Neivington  630  0 0 

Collis  & Willmott,  Hackuey 615  0 0 

Watson,  Ilford 604  0 0 

Porter,  Tottenham 493  0 0 

Collier,*  Fitzroy-square 475  0 0 

• Accepted. 


BRISTOL. — For  erecting  villa  residenee  at  Mangotafleld, 
for  Mr.  Joseph  Smart.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect, 
Bristol : — 

W.  Church,  Bristol £720  0 0 

G.  Humphreys,  Bristol 684  0 0 

T.  R.  Lewis,  Bristol  680  0 0 

A.  Hill,  Bristol 610  0 0 

C.  A.  Hayes,  Bristol  627  0 0 

,T.  Perrott,  Bristol  590  0 0 

Eastabrook  & Sons,  Bristol  .560  0 0 

E.  Clark,  Fishponds  658  0 0 


CHISLEHUR9T. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  "The 
Ferns,"  Chislehurst.  Mr.  J.  Player,  surveyor,  Bromley. 
No  quantities : — 

Waddington,^Sydenham £353  0 0 

Woodhams,  Bromley  328  0 0 

Syme  & Duncan,  Beckenham  326  0 0 

Taylor  & Son,  Bromley 290  0 0 

Jones,  Beckenham  284  0 0 

Bates,  Claphsm  265  0 0 

DARTFORD  (Kent). — For  repairs  to  Managers'-road 
and  Marsh-road,  Long  Reach,  near  Dartford,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston, 
architects,  15,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

G.  Osenton,*  Westerham,  Kent  £300  0 0 

* Accepted. 


DARTFORD  (Kent).— For  painting  and  other  works  at 
the  SmalLpox  Hospital  Ships  and  buildings,  Long  Reach, 
near  Dartford,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadenhall-street, 

E.C.  No  quantities : — 

W.  G.  Lilly  £569  0 0 

J.  L.  Trueman,  176,  Luton  - road, 

Chatham  (accepted)  413  0 0 


FULHAM.  — For  painting  and  other  works  at  the 
Western  Hospital  Seagrave-road,  Fulham,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  archi- 
tects, No.  15,  LeadenduJl-street,  E.C.  No  quantities 

J.  Christie £900  0 0 

Birch  & Maylie 396  0 0 

F.  G.  Finn 369  12  6 

W.  F.  Hadlow  

G.  A.  Collier 

W.  G.  Lilly  317 

F.  Henderson 275 

G.  Foxley  239 

Stevenson  & Co.,  68,  St.  Paul’s- 

churebyard,  E.C.  (accepted) 225 


0 0 


HAELESDEN.  — For  rebuilding  "The  Crown’’  Inn, 
Harlesdeu,  for  Mr.  S.  T.  Green.  Mr.  G.  Treacher,  archi- 
tect. 23,  Carter-lane,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied 

Godson £3,771  0 0 


Marks 

Oldrey 

Burman  

Turtle  k Co 

Croaker  

Gould  & Co 

Simmons 

J.  Beale,*  Westminster  Bridge-road. 

* Accepted. 


3,770 
3,697  0 
3,539  0 
3,490  0 
3,315  0 
3,287  0 
3,167  0 
3,100  0 


HIGHGATE.— For  residence  iit  Highgate,  for  Mr. 

Attneave.  Mr.  W.  Gilbee  Scott,  architect ; — 

W.  Gardener £2,630  0 0 

L.  & W.  D.  Patman  2,615  0 0 

Humphreys  & Son  3,698  0 0 

F.  Wood.'; 2,433  0 0 

F.  Boyce 2,330  0 0 

Downs 2,300  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  2,294  0 0 

H.  Johnson  2, '234  0 0 

Fairhead  & Sou 2,199  0 0 


J ARROW  — For  alterationsandadditionstotbe"  Golden 
Lion"  Hotei,  Jarrow,  for  Mr.  M.  Wood.  Mr.  Henry 
Grieves  architect.  Albany  Chambers,  South  Shields 

W.  W.  AT.  Wylam,  Jarrow £591  0 7 

J.  Teeles,  Jarrow 681  11  0 

D.  Lawes  & Co.,  South  Shields  647  1 9 

A.  Smith,  Willington  Quay 600  3 4 

J.  Storar,  Jarrow 483  16  0 

S.  Sheriff,  South  Shields  488  0 0 

W.  Scott,  South  Shields 

K.  Anderson,  South  Shields 

Cowper  &,  Henderson , J arrow  , , . 

James  C.  Nichol,  South  Shields 
J.  Hodgson,  South  Shields  453  10  0 

T.  Lumsden,  Jarrow  (accepted)  450  0 0 


464  11  1 
462  10 
455  0 


LONDON.— For  repairs  and  alterations  to  five  houses 
and  shops  at  Eotherhithe.  Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  archi- 
tect, 13,  Aldersgate  Chambers,  E.C,  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

G.  Forster,  Penge  £1,070  0 0 

R.  Martin,  Pe<’kham  1,054  0 0 

F.  W,  Jones,  Peckham  1,037  0 0 

E.  M.  Priestley  & Co.,*  Camberwell.  1,013  0 0 

• Accepted, 
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LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  two  dwellinfi-houses  and 
ebopa,  No3.  287  and  288,  Upper-street,  lalin^on,  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Flowers.  Mr.  Charlea  E.  Winter,  arobiteet, 
Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Burton; — 

.1.  Grover  £3,980  0 0 

Hunt  3,SS0  0 0 

Smith  3,025  0 0 

J.  Jarvis 3,800  0 0 

E.  Lawrence  & Sons 3,790  0 0 

J.  H.  Mollott 3,674  0 0 

J.  Anley 3,670  0 0 

C.  Dearing  & Sou 3, .509  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 3,582  0 0 

Thompson  3,661  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  3,494  0 0 


LONDON.  — For  taking  down  and  re-building  two 
houses,  shops,  and  scene  factory,  adjoining  the  Grand 
Theatre,  Islington,  for  Mr.  C.  Wilmott.  Mr.  C.  Bell, 
architect ; — 


Byivater 

Green  & Lee  ... 

ABen  

Dearing  & Son 
Kellaway 


£3,600  n 0 
3,446  0 0 
3,433  0 0 
3,256  0 0 
3,087  0 0 
2,976  0 0 
2,970  0 0 
2,940  0 0 
2,895  0 0 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  shop  and  premises  in  High- 
street,  Islington,  for  Mrs.  Bland.  Mr.  C.  Belt,  archi- 


Payne  Bros.  ... 

Bywater 

Green  & Lee  ... 

Anley  

Sharp  

Allen  

Dearing  & Son 

Veale  

Kollaway 


£1,990  0 0 
1,87"  0 0 
1,80G  0 0 
1,761  0 0 
l,7i0  0 0 
1,735  0 0 
1,690  0 0 
1,674  0 0 
1,543  0 0 


LONDON.— For  paving  works  at  the  Kiosk,  Shoreditch. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Shiner,  architect ; — 

Nowell  & Eobson £103  0 0 

Adams 60  0 0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  the  “George"  public- 
house,  Great  St.  Audrew-street,  W.C.  Mr.  Walter  Stair, 
architect,  9,  Queen  Tiutoria-street,  E.C. : — 

Grover £2,420  0 0 

Horuaey  (accepted) 2,190  0 0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  an.l  renairs  at  the  German 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  No.  28,  Finsbury 
Square.  Messrs.  Tolley  & Son,  arcW  tecta  — 

Turner £1,245  0 0 

Falkner  1,150  0 0 

Smith  4 Balled 1,110  0 0 

Marriage 1,025  0 0 

Waddington  (accepted)  938  0 0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  “Kentish 
Drovers,’’  High-street,  Peckham,  S.E.  Mr.  F.  West, archi- 


tect, Croydon 

Godden  & Glasscock,  Crovdon £493  0 0 

Richardson  Peckham ..  473  0 0 

Trevreeke,  Peckham -172  o 0 

T.  W.  Junes,  Beckenbam 439  0 0 

W.  Smith,  Camberwell  .429  0 0 


LONDON.— For  alteratioiBS  and  additions  at  No.  8,  The 
errace,  Kennington  Park.  Mr.  H.H.  Hunt,  architect  :— 

Priestley  & Co.,*  Camberwell  £130  0 0 

* Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  “ Lamb 
and  Hare,”  Lower  Keanington-lauc,  for  Mr.  W.  Free- 
man : — 

Priestley  & Co.  (accepted) £100  0 0 


NEWMARKET. — For  erecting  two  houses  at  New- 
market, for  Mrs.  Bloss.  Mr.  John  Flatman,  architect, 
Newmarket : — 

Simpson  4 Son  £1,600  0 0 

Linzall 1,470  0 0 

Kerridge  & Shaw,  Cambridge* 1,437  0 0 

• Accepted. 


NEWM-'VRKET. — For  erecting  small  house  and  shop  at 
Newmarket,  for  Mr.  J.  Rogers.  Jlr.  John  Flatman,  archi- 


tect, Newmarket ; — 

Fuller  £439  0 0 

Smith  3.90  0 0 

Arber  365  0 0 

Simpson  & Son 350  0 0 

Kerridge  & Shaw 312  0 0 

Linzeli,  ISowmarKet  (acceptea)  297  0 0 


SOUTHAMPTON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
*'  Basset  Heath,’’  Southampton,  for  Colonel  Laugmore.  Mr. 
Rutland  Saunders,  architect,  6,  Bishopsgate-street  Without, 

E.C. 

Brinton&Bone £574  0 0 

Stevens  4 Sou  618  0 0 

Franklin 510  0 0 

Barter  (accepted) 466  0 0 


SOUTHAMPTON. — For  the  erection  of  residence  at 
Basset,  Southampton,  for  Mr.  Morris  Ashby.  Mr. 
Rutland  Saunders,  architect,  6,  Bishopsgate  - street 


Without,  E.C.  ; — 

Prankliu £2.970  0 0 

Jukes  2,770  0 0 

Sanders  2,678  0 0 

Stevens  4 Sons  (accepted) 2,473  0 0 

Cottage  and  Stablin’j, 

Stevens  4 Sons  (accepted) “ £566  0 0 


Liiicn  Tenni*  Courh,  S[c.,  TVeaf  Kenaington, — Sir,— In 
your  issue  of  last  week  we  notice  [p.  148]  that  our  tender 
for  works  at  West  Kensington  for  “Mr.  Alexander  Payne  is 
published  as  that  of  “Lougmire  4 Burge.”  As  there  has 
been  no  such  lirm  for  some  time  past,  may  we  ask  you  to 
correct  this?  The  present  style  of  our  firm  is  “ W)lliam 
Lotigmire  4 Co.,”  aud  the  partners  are,  yours  faithfully,  E. 
& W.  J.  LoKGillBE.  (34,  Uanaburgh-atreet,  Regent's  Rark, 
Aug.  29.) 

isete  Graotl  Fit  Church,  Sacknei/.—ln  reference  to  the 
list  of  tenders  for  this  job,  published  in  our  issue  of  the 
2.ith  ult.  (p.  1-18) , we  are  asked  to  say  that,  at  present,  no 
tender  has  been  accepted. 


TO  COPJiESPONDENTS. 

J.  C.  (next  week).— B..  S..  * B.— J.  T.  H.— H.  M.— T.  R.  S.— 
W.  G.  L.— W.  O.  S.— A.  W.  C.— B.  H.  R.-J.  B.  B,  H.  (loo  late 
for  this  week). — C,  C.  (we  caunoC  advise ; consult  a solicitor  and  a 
lurveyor), — E.  £.  H.  (auvli  an  auuounceueat  le  inadmiasible 
except  at  auadvertieemeutj. — Q.£L,  (too  late). — A.  U.  (too  late  fur 
this  week). 

All  statements  oi  facts,  lists  of  tandere,  Ac.,  must  be  aocompanlad 
by  the  name  and  addressoi  the  sender,  not  necesaarily  for  publication 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses, 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 

^ We  cannot  uTidertaks  to  return  rejixied  comoiuiiicaCioni, 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  bays 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  commnnicatlons  recarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  sboald 
be  addressed  to  TUK  IIDITOB  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  shoold  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLIBUBB.  and  not  to  the  Bditor. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publiehing  OUice,  198.  per  annum  (or 
43.  9(1.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  reoeiving  “ The  Builder  " 
by  Friday  iforning'i  post. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  EOW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  2/0. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOIXEEY. 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Desigua  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

conseevatoeies, 

GEEENHODSES, 

1Y00HEK  BCILLIHGS. 

Bank,  Office,  & Sltop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER  ' is  sullied  Dir.scrtrom  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  pkrt  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  18s.  per  annum 
PBBFaib.  To  all  parts  of  Bnrope,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  S6s.  per  auuuin.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Ac.  30s.  pat 
annum.  Remittanies  payable  to  DOUGiAB  FOUBDSINIKB, 
PubUsher,  No.  dfi.  Oatberine-atreet,  W.O. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

COESHAM  DOWN.  | FARLEIGH  DOWN. 

BOX  GROUND.  ! COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  I STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 


BOULTING  FREESTONE. 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 

BEAMBLEDITCH 

STONE. 


^ TbestoDofiomtbesequAmee 
( ia  known  as  the  “Weather 
3 Beds,”  and  ia  of  a very 
J oryatalline  nature,  and  un- 
/ doubtedly  one  of  the  moat 
^ durable  atones  in  England. 

^ le  of  the  same  crystalline 
\ nature  as  the  Chelyach  Stone, 
i but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
C Buitable  for  finemoulded  work. 


Prices,  ard  erery  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 
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Du  Cereeau. 

I i 1;]  latest  of  the 
series  of  special 
studies  on  archi- 
tectural subjects  to 
■which  Baron  de 
Geymiiller  is  de- 
voting himself, and 
■which  will  be 
among  the  most 
valuable  contribu- 
tons  to  architectural  literature  of  this  genera- 
.on,  is  a volume  on  the  life  and  works  of 
j Les  Du  Cereeau,”  as  the  author  entitles  his 
>ork,*  for  it  deals  to  some  extent  with  the 
/ork  of  the  son  and  other  members  of  the 
imily  of  Jacques  Androuet  du  Cereeau,  with 
^hom  personally,  however,  the  hook  is  mostly 
ioncerned — as,  in  fact,  the  reputation  con- 
'^ected  with  the  name  is  almost  entirely  due 
o him. 

To  most  of  us  this  reputation  is  rather  a 
■ague  one,  the  name  of  Du  Cereeau  being 
cept  before  us  mainly  by  the  frequent 
eferences  in  works  on  architecture  to  his 
rincipal  production,  “ Les  excellents 

laatiments  de  France  ” (we  love  to  give  the 
Id  spelling),  as  a valuable  mine  of  informa- 
ion  on  the  French  chateau  architecture  of 
he  sixteenth  century.  It  is,  in  fact,  this 
rague  nature  of  the  Du  Cereeau  reputation 
vhieh  has  partly  suggested  the  special  study 
of  the  subject  by  the  author  of  the  ■svork 
[before  us.  He  observes  that,  while  the  name 
of  Du  Cereeau  has  long  been  famiUar  to  every 
bne  in  connexion  with  French  Renaissance 
architecture,  while  he  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  architects  of  the  French 
llenaissance,  and  his  statue  shares  with  that 
of  Jean  Goujon  the  X’Hce  of  honour  in  the 
new  Louvre,  yet  there  is  hardly  any  one  in 
French  artistic  history  about  whom  there  is 
so  little  real  knowledge  and  so  much  mis- 
apprehension. In  a quotation  from  Berty’s 
work,  “ Les  Grands  Architectes  Fran^ais  de 
la  Renaissance  ” (1860),  it  is  remarked  that 
the  name  of  Du  Cereeau  is  mostly  regarded 
merely  as  that  of  the  author  of  “ Les 
plus  excellents  Bastiments,”  and  that  he, 
who  was  born  somewhere  about  lolo,  is 
•credited  with  having  built  the  Pont  Xeuf,  the 
Hotel  de  Bellegarde,  and  even  that  of  Breton- 
yyilliers,  whichjWould  have  given  him  a life  of 


* Lea  Du  Cereeau;  leur  vie  et  leur<Bu>Te:  d’Apres  de 
Nouvelles  Rechercbea.'^Par  le  Baron  HenrjdeGeymuller, 
Architecte,  &e , &c.  Paris;  Jules  Rouam;  London: 
Gilbert  Wood  & Co.  1887. 


a century  and  a half’s  duration.  On  the  other 
hand,  Berty  doubts  whether  Androuet  du 
Cereeau  was  properly  an  architect  at  all ; and 
another  French  critic,  M.  Destailleur,  suggests 
that  it  ■vt'as  his  books  in  iliu-stratiou  of  archi- 
tecture which  procured  for  lilm  the  compli- 
mentary title  of  “Arcliitecte  du  roi,”  and 
that  we  have  no  proof  of  any  building  having 
been  actually  constructed  under  the  direction 
of  Jacques  Androuet  du  Cereeau.  Baron  de 
Geymiiller  thinks  that,  considering  the  terms 
in  which  Jacques  Androuet  is  frequently 
referred  to,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  a practical  architect,  and 
employed  as  such.  Baptiste  du  Cereeau, 
for  instance,  is  spoken  of  by  a contem- 
porary as  a young  man,  “ fils  de  Du 
Cereeau,  bourgeois  de  Montargis,  lequel  a 
estS  des  plus  grands  architectes  de  nostre 
France,”  an  expression  which  would  hardly 
he  applied  to  any  one  merely  on  the  strength 
of  some  illustrative  architectural  publications, 
however  able  and  valuable.  "Where,  however, 
are  the  buildings  erected  by  Du  Cereeau  ? It 
is  partly  towards  finding  an  answer  to  this 
question  that  Baron  de  Geymiiller 's  study  has 
been  directed. 

The  author’s  conclusions,  as  in  his  previous 
works,  are  mostly  based  on  documents  and 
drawings  hitherto  unpublished,  and  among 
these  were  a set  of  architectural  sketches  in 
the  Blbliotheque  Royale  at  Munich,  to  which 
Baron  de  Geymiiller 's  attention  was  drawn  by 
a letter  from  the  Munich  Librarian  in  1884, 
who  wished  to  know  if  the  French  savant 
could  throw  any  light  on  their  authorship. 
These  drawings  consisted  mainly  of  elevations 
of  parts  of  buildings  executed  in  Rome  from 
the  designs  of  Bramante,  Raphael,  and 
Sangallo.  The  character  of  much  of  the 
detail  drawing  in  these  sketches  left  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  author  and  of  M. 
Destailleur  that  they  were  the  work  of  Du 
Cereeau ; a fact  which,  if  accepted,  would 
indicate  that  he  had  visited  Italy  for  the 
serious  study  of  Renaissance  architecture  in 
that  country, — a course  which  would  he  likely 
to  be  pursued  by  a French  architect  of  that 
day  who  was  desirous  to  become  a proficient 
in  the  designing  of  buildings  in  the  new  style 
in  his  own  country.  The  probability  that  Du 
Cereeau  went  to  Italy  to  study  is  in  itself  of 
some  interest,  as  an  additional  instance  of  the 
influence  of  Italy  on  the  architecture  of  the 
period  in  the  rest  of  Europe  : a subject  in 
regard  to  which  M.  de  Geymiiller  has  some 
general  remarks  to  make  in  his  preface. 
Glancing  at  the  modern  opinion,  which  he 


refers  to  as  prevalent  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
Renaissance  on  the  spirit  of  modem  archi- 
tecture, and  admitting  that  the  architecture 
of  France  iu  the  period  before  the  Italian 
influence  took  possession  of  her  was  marked 
by  a purer  style,  especially  of  detail, 
lie  adds  that  nevertheless  “ we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  introduction  of  the  forms,  and 
to  some  extent  of  the  principles,  of  Italian  art 
could  alone  have  suxix>lh'd  the  necessary  ele- 
ments for  a new  development  in  Gallo-Ger- 
manic  countries ; ” that  this  introduction  was  in 
the  main  salutary  and  indispensable;  and  that 
in  France,  at  least,  it  must  have  ax^pealed  to 
a hereditary  Latin  sentiment  already  existing. 
This  argument,  introduced  by  the  author  by 
way  of  justification  of  the  part  played  by  Du 
Cereeau  in  the  architecture  of  his  day,  we 
may  cite  as  another  indication  of  that  rein- 
statement of  the  Renaissance  towards  which 
English  critics  and  architects  have  also  shown 
such  a tendency  of  late,  and  which,  in  fact,  is 
only  a natural  reaction  against  tlie  exagge- 
rated disparagement  of  the  Renaissance  which 
has  been  prevalent  among  us  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a century. 

The  other  documents  upon  which  Baron  de 
Geymiiller  has  founded  his  “ £tude  ” are 
chiefly  those  in  the  possession  of  two 
architects,  M.  Destailleur  and  M.  Lesou- 
fache,  and  of  an  amateur  collector,  M. 
Foulc ; who,  among  them,  possess  the 
most  complete  collection  attainable  of 
drawings  and  engravings  by  Du  Cereeau. 
Thi.s  name,  as  most  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  is  but  an  aiipendage  to  the  real  name 
of  the  architect,  though  it  seems  to  have 
become  practically  adopted  as  a surname  by 
his  family.  lie  was  Jacques  iVndrouet, of 
the  circle” — “ suruomme  du  Cereeau,  qui  est 
a dire  Cercle,  lequel  nom  il  a retenu  pour 
avoir  un  cereeau  pendu  a sa  maison,  pour  la 
remarquer,  et  y servir  d’enseigne ; ” and  in  a 
list  of  the  pensionnaires  of  Henri  III.,  the 
names  of  himself  and  Baptiste,  his  son 
(probably),  are  given  as  ‘‘Jacques  Androuet 
diet  Cereeau,”  and  “Baptiste  Androuet  diet 
Cereeau.”  The  name,  in  fact,  is  like  those 
characteristic  epithets  which,  applied  half 
playfully  to  many  of  the  painters  of  the  early 
Renaissance,  clung  to  them  and  practically 
extinguished  their  true  family  names.  The 
date  of  Androuet’s  birth,  at  Paris,  the  author 
is  disposed  to  place  a little  earlier  than  the 
1515  usually  accepted  ; he  would  place  it  at 
not  later  than  1512,  partly  on  the  ground  of 
the  apparent  date  of  some  of  the  Italian 
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sketches  now  attributed 

Cerceau. 

' Apart  from  the  special  evidence  as  to  the 
probability  of  Du  Cerceau  having  been  actually 
■ the  working  architect,  so  to  speak,  for  some 
special  buildings,  the  author  puts  the  question 
in  his  chapter  vi.  “Jacques  Androuet  du 
Cerceau  etait-il  architected'  ’’  in  regard  firstly 
to  the  large  number  of  admitted  and  pul>- 
lished  designs  by  him,  and  the  sketches  for 
various  designs,  many  of  which  are  now  puli- 
lished  in  this  work  for  the  first  time.  The 
“ Plus  Excellents  Dastiments  ” we  must  pass 
by  for  the  moment,  because  the  question 
whether  he  was  himself  the  designer  of  one 
or  more  of  these  is  one  of  the  points  in 
debate.  The  most  connected  evidence 
, of  Du  Cerceau’s  powers  and  taste: 
a.s  an  architectural  designer,  among  hi.s 
published  worlcs,  is  his  book  giving  the 
plans  and  designs  for  “ Cinquante  Ba.stiraents, 
tons  differens,”  which  is,  in  reality,  a series  of 
plans  of  ideal  chateaux.  These  show  a great 
variety  of  invention  in  regard  to  plan  in  one 
sense ; that  is  to  .say,  there  are  a number  of 
schemes  for  palaces  based  on  various 
symmetrical  plans,  and  with  designs  erected 
on  these  plans,  which  exhibit  a considerable 
amount  of  effectiveness  in  a formal  and 
academical  manner.  We  have  a plan  con- 
sisting of  a quadrangle  with  angle  pavilions 
projecting  at  an  .angle  of  4o°,  with  a colonnade 
roimd  the  courtyard ; another  with  large 
square  pavilions  at  the  corners  of  a diamond- 
shaped court,  the  pavilions  connected  hy 
na^l■o^^  galleries ; or  we  have  a decagon 
courtyard  with  pavilions  on  five  of  'its 
external  sides,  and  narrow  galleries  con- 
necting tliem.  Duron  deGevmiiller  gives  two 
other  still  more  odd  examples  of  ideal 
chateaux  of  the  same  kind,  one,  a chateau 
coii.sisting  of  a circular  centre  pavilion,  Avith 
tvA’o  galleries  in  concentric  rings  around  it 
connected  by  bridges  at  the  four  points  of 
the  compass;  another,  a great  courtvard, 
making  a quatrefoil  on  plan,  enclosed  by 
four  masses  of  building,  each  forming  a half- 
circle,  with  oblong  pavilions  at  their  outer 
circumference,  and  round  towers  at  the  re- 
entering ang-les.  The.se  two  are  compared 
by  our  author  with  tAvo  rough  sketches  of 
ideal  tOAA'ns,  described  as 
Sketches  by  bra  Giocondo  after  an  un- 
known Italian  architect”;  these  are  from  M 
De.stailleur’s  collection,  and  each  show  the 
mam  idea  of  a circular  centre  temple,  A\-ith 
streets  radiating  from  it  to  the  circumference 
of  the  Avails.  Dotli  of  these  look  veiy  much 
as  if  they,  or  such  other  sketches  from 
similar  (Italian)  sources,  had  set  Du  Gercenus 
fancy  in  motion;  and  in  one  of  them  the  outer 
wall  shows  round  towers  Avith  small  pavilions 
aboA-e,  AA-liicli  have  a remarkable  resemblance 
to  Du  Cerceau’s  round  towers  in  the  “ quntre- 
loil.  ideal  chateau  abo\'e-named.  These 
designs  of  Du  Gerceau’s  show  a considerable 
amount  of  fancy,  and  a poAA-er  of  laving  out 
apian  effectively  on  a geometrical  basis ; hut 
it  may  be  doubted  Avhether  in  themselves 
thev  could  be  accepted  as  proof  that  thoiv 
author  Avas  a imictical  architect.  Fanciful 
and  varied  as  thev  are,  thev  are  mostly 
exceedingly  unpractical;  tliev' are  plans  of 
which  It  Avould  he  dilficult*  to  make  any 
convenient  use,  at  all  events  at  all  comparable 
Avith  the  cost  of  building  tliem.  Duron  de 
Gejmuiler  seems  to  have  misgivings  of  this 
kind  himself,  as  he  remarks  that  one  must  not 
suppose  that  Du  Cerceau  dreamed  of  executing 
these  AA'orks,  any  more  than  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
thought  of  carrying  out  some  of  the  sino-ular 
eomljinntions  shoAvn  in  his  treatise  on  domes, 

L iiu  et  I'autre  poursuivaient  le  meme  but, 
nettement  defini : approfondir  les  lois  de  la 
composition  et  se  rendre  compte  des  ^l^ments 
qiu  produisent  le  plus  effect  et  de  Tordre  dans 
lequel  il_  faut  les  grouper  pour  atteindre  ce 
r^.sultat.  e .should  have  thought  Da  Vinci 
would  have  been  just  the  man  to  have  carried 
out  his  dome  schemes  in  actual  buildintr  if  he 
could  have  got  the  chance  : and  Du  Ce?ceau’s 
preface  to  the  “ Cinquante  Dastiments  ” is  in 
quite  a serious  and  business-like  vein.  The 
designs  do  exhibit  a power  of  architectural 
grouping,  but  of  a kind  that  would  be  more 
iikely  to  occur  to  an  architectural  draughts- 


man and  book-maker  than  to  one  whose  chief 
concern  had  been  with  actual  buildings. 

Baron  de  Geymiiller  calls  attention  to  another 
peculiarity  in  Du  Cerceau’s  drawings  which 
IS  more  to  the  point.  This  is  his  habit  of 
illustrating  any  one  of  the  orders,  not  by  a 
typical  column  and  capital  of  the  orthodox 
type,  but  by  three  variations  of  his  own 
devising : often  in  bizarre  and  questionable 
taste,  but  still  exhibiting  originality  and  a 
habit  of  bringing  his  oa\-ii  thought  to  the 
consideration  of  classic  forms  of  design,  which 
is  certainly  characteristic  of  an  architect  and 
not  of  an  amateur. 

All  this,  lioAveA’er,  still  leaves  one  with  the 
conviction  that  it  avouM  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  argument  to  discover  good  evi- 
dence of  Du  Cerceau  having  been  actually 
employed  as  architect  upon  some  kuoAvn 
buildings  of  importance ; and  to  this  part  of 
the  question  Baron  de  Geymiiller  next  ad- 
dresses liimself.  One  building,  it  appears,  and 

one  only,  ha.s  been  habitually  and  specialh'  __  

attributed  to  Du  Cerceau  by  various  writers  I favourite  ornament 
at  various  times  : the  choir  of  the  Church  of  desio'ns  bv  Du  Cerceau. 
the  Madeleine,  at  Montargis.  The  author 
quotes  on  this  head  from  the  hi.storian  Guil- 


laume Morin,  Avho  lived  a generation  or  so 
after  Du  Cerceau: — “Du  temps  de  Mme. 
d’Este,  duchesse  de  Ferrare,  les  habitants  et 
bourgeois  de  Montargis  se  cottiserent  pour 
faire  bastir  le  chcetir  d’icelle  (^glise)  eii 
la  forme  qu'il  se  void  a present.  Le  dessein 
en  fut  projette  par  Du  Serseau,  I'uu  des  plus 
iiigdnieux  et  excellens  architectes  de  son 
temjis.  Le  commencement  fut  sous  le  regne 
de  Henry  Second,  et  fut  paraclievg  I’nn  160?^.” 
This  seems  pretty  clear,  though  according  to 
M.  Berty,  the  author  before  quoted,  the  result 
does  little  for  DuCerceau's  fame,  and  he  calls 
it  a “triste  edifice.”  Chlier  critics,  with 
Avhom  Baron  de  Geymiiller  sides,  consider  it 
a building  of  a good  deal  of  interest.  The 
sketches  Avhich  he  gives,  taken  on  the  occasion 
of  a visit  to  study  this  admitted  work  of  Du 
Cerceau’.s,  appear  to  us  to  confirm  both 
criticisms.  The  building  is  “ triste,”  but  is  at 
the  same  time  original,  and  certainly  the  worli 
of  a man  Avho  had  “ notions  ” of  hi.s  oAvn,  in 
which  respect  it  tallies  with  the  evidence  of 
the  “ Cinquante  Bastiments.”  It  appears 
from  the  sketch  to  luiA-e  been  a late  Gothic 
building,  AA'ith  an  octagon  np.sidnl  end  above, 
rising  out  of  a square-ended  ground  story 
vith  the  comers  rounded  off,— the  line  of  the 
quare  termination  being  carried  up  aboA'e  by 
lying  buttresses  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
abutting  against  an  angle  buttress  decorated 
with  Classical  pilasters,  and  an  uni  in  the 
place  of  a pinnacle  ; behind  this  arrangement 
the  oblique  face  of  the  octagonal  clearstory, 
Avitli  a large  traceried  AviudoAA-,  is  seen.  Tlie 
pilastered  buttresses  and  unis,  Avith  quarter- 
circle  flying  buttres.«es,  are  continued  in 
perspective  along  the  aisle  roof ; the 
Avindows  are  all  Gotliic,  tlie  buttresses  and 
pilasters  all  Classic.  The  effect  of  the  Avliole 
is  odd  in  the  extreme,  but  it  is  a kind  of  thing 
no  architect  Avould  pas,SAvithnut  an  inclination 
to  sketch  it,  for  its  very  peculiarity:  and  if, 
ns  appears,  there  is  documentary  evidence  of 
the  author  of  “ Cinquante  Bastiments  ” liavinn- 
had  a hand  in  it,  the  building  certainly  bears 
out  the  documents.  The  near  neighbourhood 
of  ^Montargis  to  Orleans  suggested  to  the 
author  to  prospect  among  the  street  build- 
ings of  the  latter  toAvii  for  traces  of  the 
hand  of  Du  Cerceau,  and  he  gives  a 
house  - front  Avhich  might  very  well  have 
been  by  him;  but  it  appears to  be  pure 
conjecture.  For  tAA’o  other  more  important 
buildings,  howcA-er,  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  conjecture.  These  are  the 
Clu'iteaux  of  Verneull  and  Charleval,  both 
illustrated  in  the  “Pius  Excellents  Basti- 
inents,”  tliough  without  any  claim  being 
there  made  by  Du  Cerceau  as  to  having 
designed  or  superintended  them. 

The  evidence  as  given  hy  Baron  de 
Geymiiller  i.s  curious  and  interesting,  and 
the  traces  of  it  have  been  folloAved  up  and 
put  together  Avith  mucli  care.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  to  note  that  Du  Cerceau  gives 


The  drawings  are  executed  with  unusuaJt 
care  ; in  one  elevation  even  the  ornaments  of 
a range  of  windows  which  are  nearly  hiddeiil 
by  a balustrade  are  carefully  draAvn  as  seen 
through  the  openings  between  the  balusters  3 
as  if  the  author  knew  and  valued  every- 
detail  in  the  work.  Yet  Du  Cerceau  remarks' 
on  this  that  “ le  Desseing  avoit  6t6  arrests 
pour  la  face  de  la  terrace  qui  eust  devanti 
ie  logis  neuf  ’;  so  that  this  portion,  thus  caie-i 
fully  draAvn,  was  never  in  execution : hojl: 
did_  Du  Cerceau  come  to  illustrate  it  so 
lovingly  if  he  were  merely  illustrating] 
another  architect's  building?  ’And  is  it  not 
rather  probable  that  he  was  putting  on  record,' 
as  completely  as  possible,  what  he  had  him*, 
self  designed  and  never  carried  out?  Thel 
style  of  Verneuil  differs  a good  deal  from' 
that  of  most  others  of  the  “ Plus  Excellenta 
Bastiments,”  and  especiallythe  design  includes 
the  same  kind  of  fantastic  seated  figures,’ 
half  human,  half  animal,  with  an  odd  kind, 
of  huttertiy-looking  wings,  which  form  a 
the  acknowledged 
The  use,  at  VemeuiJi 
and  Charleval,  of  rusticated  masonry  in  great: 
p^rofusion,  is  also  a characteristic  of  Du' 
Cerceau’s  known  designs.  But  there  is  fur- 
ther circumstantial  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
architectural  treatment  of  Verneuil  in  the  his- 
tory given  of  it  by  Du  Cerceau  himself,  Tlus 
history  shows  that  Avhen  Du  Cerceau  published 
his  very  elaborate  drawings  of  the  chateau,  it 
was  not  completed,  nor  even  the  exact 
manner  of  its  completion  determined  on.  Du 
Cerceau  speaks  clearly  of  two  stages  in  the 
construction  of  the  mansion,  ainder  twoi 
different  proprietors.  He  speaks  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  first  proprietor,  M.  Boulain-^ 
villiers,  who  commenced  the  mansion ; then  he 
mentions  it  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Due 
de  Nemours,  who  did  not  find  it  entirely  to 
his  liking,  and  had  made  “ au  lieu  de  deux,< 
petits  paA'illoiis  eiitarmes  s\  chacune  en- ' 
coigneure  du  bastiment  par  le  dehors,  un 
grand  pavilion  qui  sont  quafre  pour  tout 
I’edifice.”  The  meaning  of  Avhich  latter 
expression  seems  rather  obscure,  but  AA’hat 
follows  is  plain  enough ; “ Mais  pour  plus, 
esclarter  I’ceuvre,  son  intention  est  de  dresserj 
sur  le  dcA'ant,  vers  le  val,  line  salle  de  trente 
toises  de  long  sur  cinq  de  large,  et  une 
ebambre  a chaque  cost6,  revenantes  a la  largeuri 
de  la  salle,  le  tout  convert  en  terrace,”  &c. 
It  is  here  evident  that  the  work  avos  not 
finished,  and  that  Du  Cerceau  was  perfectly 
au  fait  as  to  what  was  going  to  be  done ; 
and  M.  Destailleurs  possesses  a beautifully- 
finished  drawing  by  Du  Cerceau  showing  tfie- 
chateau  Avith  the  front  face  lower  than  the 


other  sides  of  the  quadrangle  (of  this  the-  ' 
author  gives  a small  reproduction),  and  which 
differ.s  in  detail  from  the  drawing  given  in 
the  “ Plus  Excellents  Bastiments  ” ; and  there 
is  another  sketch  by  Du  Cerceau,  which  Ave 
reproduce  here,  a “ study  for  portion  of 
a chateau,"  Avhicli  is  apparently  a study  fof 
that  same  side  of  the  quadrangle  at  "S’emeuil, 

“ tout  convert  en  terrace,”  and  AA-itli  the 
larger  angle  pavilions  nearly  similar  to  those 
shoAA-n  in  the  illustrations  of  Verneuil.  And 
to  all  this  Baron  de  Geymiiller  adds  the 
words  used  by  Du  Cerceau  in  regard  to  the 
Due  de  Nemours,  in  the  preface  to  the  “ Edi- 
fices Antiques  Domains, ” in  dedicating  tlie- 
book  to  his  patron : “ Aussi  que  de  longtemps- 
vous  m'aA-ez  faitcet  honneurque  de  m'accepter 
pour  vostre  et  m'entretenir  par  A'ostre  lib^- 
ralite,  qui  me  fait  estimer  vostre  ce  que  pro- 
vieutde  moy.  Partant  avectoute  humility iele 
vous  offre  et  preseute,  a’ous  suppliant  le  re- 
cevoir  de  mesme  ceil  et  faveur  qu’  avez  par  cy 
devant  fait  quelques  autres  miennes  petites- 
iiiA’entions.”  The  phrase  “ petites  iiiA'entions  ” 
might  indeed  be  taken  to  refer  to  his  former 
draAvings ; but  Avhen  we  take  the  whole* 
passage  in  conjunction  Avitli  the  facts  before- 
mentioned  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Ver- 
neuil was  illustrated  before  its  completion, 
and  Du  Cerceau 's  intimate  knowledge  of  Avhat 
Avas  intended  to  he  done,  the  consensus  of 
evidence  seeni.s  to  establish,  Avith  at  least  the- 


1 -r.-  — — - " 1 liighest  probabilitA’,  that  he  was  the  Due  de. 

to  \erneuil  ten  plates  and  ten  chapters  in  N^mours^  architect  for  --i 


, - _ , 1 • 1 ■■  vr  I x^ciiiuiuo  iiiwuiLfUL  lur  (he  chateau,  and  did 

swork,;Rhich  is  more  than  he  gives  to  the  practise  as  an  architect ; the  onlyniatter  for 
AO}al  1 alaces  of  the  Louvre  and  Madrid,  surjirise  being  that  he  should  have  made  no 
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claim  to  his  own  work  in.  his  hook  illustrating 
the  chateaux  of  France. 

Baron  de  Geymiiller  classes  the  great 
number  of  original  drawings  by  Du  Cerceau 
which  are  in  existence  under  three  periods ; 
the  first,  as  the  drawings  are  illustrated  in 
this  book,  showing  a rather  bald  manner  of 
outline  drawing;  the  second,  a much  more 
finished  and  formal  architectural  manner,  with 
a great  deal  more  detail  put  in ; the  third,  a 
more  free  and  sketchy  manner,  with  a greater 
liking  for  perspective  drawing  rather  than 
elevation,  and  a certain  amount  of  effect  aimed 
at  by  shading  in  line  in  the  shadowed  parts. 
Both  the  drawings  of  which  we  give  impressions 
(by  permission  of  the  author  and  publisher) 
belong  to  this  second  period ; the  project  for 
an  entry  to  the  Louvre  we  give  as  one  of  the 
best  and  (we  might  add)  most  rational  ex- 


amples in  the  book,  of  Du  Cerceau’s  method 
of  dealing  with  Classic  materials  in  a com- 
position. For,  in  regard  to  a great  many  of 
Du  Cerceau’s  designs,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  his  taste  in  detail  was  often  detestable  ; 
the  drawings  of  what  is  called  by  the  author 
his  "third  manner”  are  especially  flagrant  in 
this  respect ; they  are  covered  with  gimcracks, 
festoons  twisting  every’  way,  immense  consoles 
out  of  scale  with  the  main  design,  &c.  But  with 
all  this  there  is  about  his  sketches  a distinct 
force  aud  origmality  of  conception  which 
places  them,  with  all  their  offences  against 
pure  taste,  quite  out  of  the  category  of  the 
commonplace. 

We  have  merely  dealt  with  a portion  of 
Baron  de  Geymiiiler’s  book,  confining  our- 
selves mainly  to  one  special  point  w’hich  he 
desires  to  establish — that  Du  Cerceau  was 


really  a practical  architect  and  designer  and 
superintendent  of  building.?,  and  not  a mere 
illustrator ; but  we  have  done  no  more  than 
hint  at  the  amount  of  curious  and  interesting 
information  to  be  found  in  the  book,  both  in 
the  text  and  in  the  numerous  hitherto-un- 
published  draw’ings  of  the  Renaissance  period 
by  Du  Cerceau  and  others,  of  which  fac-similes 
are  given,  and  which  throw  such  an  inte- 
resting light  on  the  spirit  in  which  Classic 
forms  of  architecture  were  regarded  and  made 
use  of,  and  on  the  characteristic  methods  of 
architectural  drawing  and  representation 
among  the  Renaissance  architects^of  the  six- 
teenth century. 


The  British  Association  commenced  its 
annual  meeting  at  Bath  on  Wednesday,  when  Sii 
Fredk.  Bramwell  delivered  the  opening  address. 
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NOTES. 

has  frequently  been  suggested 
immense  saving  would  be 
1^  effected  in  the  working  expenses 
of  our  ruih^'ays  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  American  bogie-truck  system  in 
the  construction  of  goods  wagons.  Rather 
over  two  yeans  ago  we  remarked  upon  this 
(see  p.  361,  March  6, 1886),  Mr.  Jefferds,  C.E., 
having  drawn  attention  to  the  question  in  a 
contemporary.  We  then  observed  that  it  was 
quite  refreshing  to  have  for  consideration  a 
practical  proposition  in  the  direction  of  re- 
form, and  it  is  now  still  more  satisfactory  to 

find  that  the  reform  itself  seems  to  be 

commencing.  The  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany— who  are  always  to  the  front — are 
having  some  bogie -truck  cars  construc- 
ted, and  last  week  several  specimens  of 

the  new  rolling-stock  were  on  view  at 

St.  Pancras  (toods  Station.  The  coal 
truck  is  described  as  having  a carrying 
•capacity  of  -30  tons,  and  weighing  only 
10  tons,  whereas  the  trucks  used  at  the 
present  time  weigh  5 tons,  and  carry  only 
X tons.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  there  is 
an  enormous  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
dead  weight  to  paying  weight  in  the  two  types. 
The  length  of  the  new  wagon  is  33  ft.,  and  it 
runs  upon  t wo  bogie  trucks  of  four  wheels 
each, — the  principle  being  similar  to  that  of 
tlie  newer  types  of  long  passenger  carriages. 
The  freight  car,  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, only  weighs  8 tons,  and  is  capable  of 
carrying  30  tons.  A great  point  to  be  con- 
sidered, besides  the  reduction  in  the  dead 
weight,  is  the  reduced  amount  of  locomotive 
power  necessary  to  haul  vehicles  of  this 
description,  as  they  are  less  rigid  than  our 
ordinary  wagons,  and  traverse  curves  with 
less  resistance.  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  Carriage 
and  Wagon  Department  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  has  given  a number  of  interesting 
comparisons  between  the  two  .systems  in  the 
Railxvay  Herald,  the  following  being  one  of 
the  moat  striking.  The  Midland  Company 
owns  85,171  goods  wagons,  with  a total 
carrying  capacity  of  681,368  tons.  These 
wagons,  if  coupled  up  buffer  to  buffer, 
would  make  one  single  train  200  miles  626 
yards  in  lengtli.  A train  of  American  wagons, 
carrying  the  same  quantity  of  goods,  would 
only  be  141  miles  1,672  yards  long.  Mr. 
Roberts  sums  up  by  advocating  the  renewal 
of  all  worn-out  stock  on  the  American  prin- 
ciple, having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  a course  would  be  productive  of  great 
economy. 


ACllRIOUS  use  of  the  word  “pediment'' 
occurs  in  Carlyle’s  “ Past  and  Present." 
chap,  xvi,  lie  is  usually  very  happy  in  his 
etymologies — fantastic  though  they  some- 
times be — and  a novel  use  of  a familiar  word , 
by  so  great  a word-master  is  worth  attention. 
The  shrine  of  St.  Edmund,  it  appears,  rested , 
\ipon  the  High  Altar,  which  was  by  the 
•‘careless  candle  of  somnolent  monks"  de- 
stroyed, or,  at  any  rate,  damaged.  The  Abbot 
forthwith  re-edified  it  to  serve  as  a “pedi- 
ment" for  the  shrine.  Carlyle  evidently  had 
pes,  pedh  in  mind.  Skeat  is  a little  troubled 
about  the  etymology  of  this  word,  and 
although  he  gives  as  its  meaning,  “ an  orna- 
ment finishing  the  front  of  a building,”  de- 
duces it  from  the  Latin  a stake 

or  prop  with  which  vines  are  supported.  If 
this  be  the  true  root,  a pediment  is  not  the 
“ triangular  thing  ” of  Mr.  Raskin’s  (another 
great  word-master's)  scorn ; but  the  row  of 
supporting  columns.  Pediments  over  windows, 
doors,  &;c.,  as  usually  understood,  are  mis- 
called, and  we  want  a word  for  a Classic  gable 
of  low  pitch. 


The  Trades’  Union  Congress,  which  is 
being  held  at  Bradford  this  week, 
appears  so  far  to  strongly  resemble  the  con- 
gresses of  the  last  year  or  two  in  the  infusion 
of  a strong  political  element  in  the  discussions 
wliich  have  taken  place.  Mr.  Shaftoe,  the 
President,  after  glancing  at  recent  disclosures 
which  have  been  made  as  to  what  is  called 
the  “ sweating  sy.stem,”  said  that  something 


like  a general  agreement  had  been  arrived 
at  to  the  effect  that  the  sixty-ninth  clause  of 
the  Factory  Act  should  be  repealed,  “ thus 
enabling  factory  inspectors  to  enter  private 
houses,  bedrooms,  or  anv  place  where 
goods  were  believed  to  be  in  course 
of  manufacture.”  lie  thought  that  this 
would  “enormously  check”  the  sweat- 
ing system.  He  took  up  and  warmly  advo- 
cated a suggestion  which  he  said  had  lately 
been  thrown  out  by  our  contemporary,  the 
Lancet,  to  the  effect  that  municipalities  should 
erect  special  workshops  for  such  trades  as  are 
affected  by  the  sweating  system,  whereby 
proper  light,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  accom- 
modation could  be  secured.  Such  workshops, 
he  argmed,  could  be  let  at  a fair  rent,  and  their 
establishment  would  entail  no  pecuniary  loss. 
Of  course  we  are  quite  in  sympathy  with  this 
suggestion,  on  sanitan,-  grounds,  but  its  prac- 
tical adoption  by  public  bodies  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  very  careful  consideration,  for 
reasons  which  are  so  obvious  that  wo  need 
not  state  them  here. 


Mr.  EinviN  CHADWICK’S  address  to 
the  Brighton  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Public  Sanitaiy’  Inspectors,  of  which 
mention  was  made  in  our  last,  did  not  con- 
tain much  that  is  new  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  his  speeches  and  wTitings.  Re- 
ferring to  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in 
IManchester,  he  a])plied  his  old  thesis  to  the 
cotton  metropolis  by  saying  that  “ a contractor, 
with  enlarged  and  commensurate  powers, 
might  contract  for  the  reduction  of  the  ex- 
cessive death-rate  of  Manchester, — now  27, — 
to  16  per  thousand.”  And  this  reduction,  he 
averred,  w'ould  be  attended,  as  at  Leek,  “ with 
an  augmentation  of  five  years  of  the  average 
duration  of  life  aud  working  ability.”  Of  the 
chief  aspects  of  the  new  Local  Government 
Act  Mr.  Chadwick  promises  to  speak  on  a 
future  occasion.  But  he  briefly  adverted  to 
some  of  the  most  hopeful  of  the  chief  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Act.  We  quote  one 
passage  : — 

"Tho  enlargement  promised  of  many  of  the  areas 
of  local  administration,  with  some  securities  for 
sanitary  qualification,  offers  new  opportunities 
which  may  conduce  to  improve  local  organisations. 
If  clue  exertions  bo  made  to  inform  the  electors  of 
their  paramount  interests  in  our  work,  they  may 
be  led  to  make  a new  and  clear  start,  rejecting 
the  sordid  owners  of  bad  tenements ; those  who 
go  in  solely  for  contracts  among  persons  whose 
interests  are  adverse  to  a correct  administration  ; 
and  those  who  continue  the  enormous  wastefulness 
of  ignorance.  If  it  be  duly  impressed  on  the 
wage  classes  that  a largo  proportion  of  the 
£•24,000,000  which  they  pay  annually  for  insurance 
charges  against  excessive  sickness  and  mortality 
may  be  saved  by  the  efilciont  administration  of 
sanitary  science,  wo  may  expect  larger  additions  to 
our  demonstrations  of  tho  power  of  those  classes. 
But  it  must  bo  admitted  that,  despite  the  flagrant 
examples  of  tho  working  of  vestralization,  in  the 
hurry  of  legislation  large  opportunities  have  been 
left  for  its  continuance  of  the  error.  Before  tho 
close  of  tho  session,  however,  opportunities  may  be 
afforded  for  correction  ; that  is,  if  the  promises  made 
of  a due  recognition  of  our  science,  and  of  the 
position  due  to  them,  be  not  longer  withheld." 

We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Chadwick  is  a little 
top  sanguine  in  anticipating  that  much  more 
will  be  done  this  session  in  the  way  of  sanitary 
legislation. 


There  are  no  places  more  liable  to  out- 
breaks of  diseases  arising  from  insuffi- 
cient and  imperfect  sanitary  arrangements 
than  new  watering-places.  Nowhere  has  the 
increase  in  houses  for  summer  visitors  at  the 
sea-side  heeii  more  rapid  in  the  last  few 
years  than  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Houses  have 
multiplied  quickly,  not  only  in  Douglas, 
which  is  now  largely  a town  of  lodging- 
houses,  but  also  in  Ramsay,  Port  Erin,  and 
Port  St.  Mary.  In  the  last-named  place  we 
are  informed  that  diphtheria  ha.5  broken  out 
througli  defective  sanitary  arrangeraent.s.  It 
is  not  in  the  least  astonishing  that  in  the,se 
new  watering-places  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
elsewhere  such  diseases  should  arise.  In  the 
first  place,  persons  who  build  the  houses  are 
frequently  quite  ignorant  of  ordinary  sanitary 
arrangements,  or  are  careless  about  them'; 
and  in  the  next,  as  many  of  these  seaside 


lodging-houses  are  practically  unused  fo 
three-fourth, s of  the  year,  they  are  more  ap 
than  others  to  become  insanitary  through  dis 
use  ; moreover,  tho  lower  class’ of  visitors  an 
not  those  who  are  careful  about  sanitar’ 
matters.  As  the  Isle  of  Man  swarms  in  tb" 
summer  with  visitors  from  the  factories  anc 
the  counting-houses  of  Lancashire  and  York 
shire,  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  authoritiei 
in  that  healthy  island  should  take  carefu 
precautions  not  to  allow  a place  unsurpassel 
for  its  pure  air  and  fine  sea  to  be  spoilt 
hasty  and  careless  building. 


SOME  further  alterations  are  in  course  o: 

being  carried  out  at  the  north-westen 
corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  The  demo 
litiou  extends  to  the  St.  Paul’s  Hotel  (latelj 
Watson’s),  which  covers  tlie  western  entrant 
hero  into  London  House-yard  ; No.  78,  Todc 
& Procter’s;  and  No. 79,  Verinder's,  the  long' 
familiar  cutlery  shop,  which  latter  was  esta- 
blished in  the  year  1766. 


By  direction  of  Sir  Wyndham  KnatchbuU 
Bart.,  some  properties  and  rich  grazing 
lands  in  East  Kent  will  be  offered  for  sale  b] 
auction  on  the  25th  instant,  at  Ashford.  Thi 
pastures,  lying  in  the  Romney  and  Wallauc 
Marshes,  cover  1,074  acres  in  all,  situated 
in  the  parishes  of  Brookland,  Ivychureh,  Mid 
ley,  and  Bilsington.  The  other  properties,  t< 
the  extent  of  1,150  acres,  are  portions  of  thf 
outlying  Mersham  Hatch  estate,  round  aboui 
Sevingtou,  W^illesborough,  and  Summer  Hill 
to  the  south-east  of  Ashford,  by  the  main  roac 
to  llythe  and  Folkestone.  The  KnatchbulL 
have  owned  the  manor  of  Mersham-le-Hatcl 
since  2nd  Henry  II.,  when  Richard  Knatch 
bull  bought  it  of  the  executors  of  one  Edwards 
In  the  ancient  church  of  St.  John-tlie-Baptisi 
are  preserved  several  memorials  of  his  house 
These  comprise  brasses  of  1682  and  1584,  th( 
monument  to  Sir  Norton  Knatcbbull,  wh( 
was  created  baronet  on  August  4, 1641,  ant 
represented  the  county  in  parliament ; he  diet 
1684.  Also  of  his  eldest  son,  Sir  John  (169Q 
Sir  Norton  (1636),  sheriff  of  the  county  2 
5tli  James  I.,  and  Bridget  (1625),  one  of  hu 
three  wives.  The  church  was  restored  il 
1877  by  Sir  Wyndham  and  the  Rev.  R.  B 
KnatclibulL-IIugessen,  vicar. 


rriHE  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres  hai 
-L  made  the  munificent  gift  to  the  natiot 
of  the  equipment  of  his  observatory  a1 
Dunecht,  to  be  placed  in  the  Royal  Obser 
vatory  at  Edinburgh,  on  condition  that  tht 
administration  of  that  establishment  is  carrieo 
on,  as  heretofore,  by  the  Crown.  Professoi 
Piazzi  Smyth,  who  recently  retired  from 
office,  has  from  time  to  time  complained  oi 
the  inadequacy  of  the  present  obser\'atory  oc 
the  Calton  Hill.  We  understand  that  Govern- 
ment contemplate  the  erection  of  a new 
observatory,  and  that  investigation  is  being 
made  as  to  a suitable  site  for  the  new 
building. 

The  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Sludies  (IX.,  No.  1)  is  the  first  to  ap- 
pear in  the  newdy-projected  form.  The  size 
of  tho  text  is  considerably  increased,  and  the 
plates  are  to  be  henceforth  included ; the  in- 
convenience of  a separate  atlas  is  t hus  avoided. 
The  supplementary  notices  on  the  progress 
of  arch.-eology  in  Greece,  and  on  important 
archaeological  works,  are  to  appear  from  time 
to  time  ; the  proposed  resume  of  archreological 
periodicals  has  to  be  given  up  for  lack  of 
space.  This  is  no  serious  loss,  ns  the  work  is 
well  and  succinctly  done  for  English  readers 
by  the  Classical  Review,  which  is  in  the  bauds 
of  every  archscologist.  The  new  number  opens 
with  a paper-  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  on  “ Two 
Vase  Pictures  with  Sacrifices,”  the  interest 
of  which  extends  so  far  beyond  the  imme- 
diate subject  that  it  must  be  briefly  noticed. 
The  two  pictures  have  been  ingeniously  pieced 
together  by  Mr.  Smith  from  fragments  which 
came  to  the  British  Museum  so  long  ago  as 
1846  and  1864  respectively.  The  first  pictuw 
represents  a sacrifice  on  the  Acropolis,  tc 
Athene,  present  in  person.  Close  to  the  altai 
is  the  sacred  olive-tree  hung  with  small  terra- 
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l -ta  tablttlft.  On  the  other  side  is  a cnluran 
['mounted  by  a A-otiTC  figure,  ]ust  sucli  a 
hnument,  in  fact,  as  is  re])resented  by  tin' 
[icribed  shafts  which  liave  been  recently 
Ond  in  sucli  numbers  in  the  Acropolis.  The 
! ief  interest  centres,  however,  in  the  figure 
I the  goddess  herself,  wliich  Mr.  Smith  has 
fen  able  to  put  together  simply  by  observing 
|e  potter’s  wheel-marks  on  the  reverse  side, 
le  design  is  evidently  inspired  by  the 
rryselepliantine  Parthenos,  though  it  is  no 
tvile  copy.  The  helmet  is  surmounted  by 
le  sphinx,  and  rows  of  protomoi  (busts  of 
limals)  fringe  the  forehead,  just  as  in  the 
Bsrmitage  medallion.  Most  curious  of  all, 
the  vase  the  cheek-piece  of  the  helmet  is 
’t  undecorated,  but  in  the  original  sketch- 
irks  traced  upon  it,  the  lines  resemble  the 
j'phon  chased  on  the  medallion.  The  artist 
obably  changed  his  mind,  and  suppressed 
is  detail  as  excessive  or  inappropriate.  Last, 
it  not  least,  one  of  the  fragments  bears  upon 
*the  troublesome  inscription  ‘tiXoCTKfr,  which 
as  usually  taken  as  a careless  form  of  Phi- 
ktetes.  in  the  fragment  he  hiis  joined,  Mr. 
nith  notes  a single  v,  just  at  the  right  dis- 
[nce  to  give  us  (TToiZ^rt . v.  So  here  we  have 
)t  onlv  a new  reminiscence  of  the  Parthenos 
Pheidias,  but  also  a new  vase-painter’s  sig- 
iture.  There  could  scarcely  be  a finer 
istancc  of  the  possibility  of  new  light  from 

d lamps.  

the  second  set  of  fragments  Mr. 
'V  Smith  links  a conjecture  of  some 
iterest,  and  Avhich  seems  to  throw  some 
'w  light  on  the  Parthenon  marbles, 
n the  fragment  he  discusses 
toman  figure  seated  on  a horse,  which, 
iom  the  comparison  with  other  designs, 
undoubtedly  the  moon  goddess,  Selene, 
iliis  brings  us  to  the  east  pediment  of  the 
Parthenon.  livery  commentator  on  this 
pdiment  has  said' that  Selene  driving  her 
ir  or  chariot  is  sinking  below  the  horizon, 

: y a drawing,  adapted  from  a vase,  ilr. 
:tnith  shows,  we  think,  beyond  dispute  that 
De  is  not  driving  a chariot  at  all,  but  simply 
[ding  on  a horse.  This  is  far  more  consonant 
:ith  artistic  tradition  ; moreover,  the  folds  of 
irapery  on  the  remaining  torso  show  cleaidy 
aat  the  goddess  was  seated  sideways,  riding 
Koman  fashion,  not  driving.  We  cannot  even 
ummarise  all  Mr.  Smith’s  arguments, — indeed, 

, is  the  drawing  he  gives  that  brings  the 
Ihief  conclusion, — but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
lointing  the  moral,  perhaps  nowadays  scarcely 
lieeded,  that  a knowledge  of  vase-paintings  is 
thing  not  only  pleasant  in  itself,  but  also  a 
hing  essential'  for  the  thoroughly-fumished 
■Irchfeologist. 


yrOTIIIXG  could  he  much  more  amusing,  or 
more  characteristic  of  the  want  of  prin- 
,iple  with  which  English  daily  papers  deal 
,vith  architectural  subjects,  than  the  leading 
article  of  the  Times  on  Wednesday  against  the 
•normities  of  restoration  and  restorers.  Some 
correspondence  of  a very  gushing  description, 
'ind,  we  suspect,  very  highly-coloured,  con- 
lieming  some  destructive  restoration  work  at  a 
uttle  church  at  Cossey  (we  believe  Costessy  is 
:he  real  name),  near  iS'orwich,  furnishes,  we 
presume,  a hint  for  n leading  article  at  a time 
when  subjects  for  such  articles  are  scarce,  and 
So  the  7’mies  w'axes  suddenly  architecturally 
and  arclucologically  virtuous,  and  rebukes  the 
offenders  in  the  name  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.  It  signifies 
nothing  to  the  Tijytes,  of  course,  that  similar 
work  has  for  years  been  carried  on  by  an 
incompetent  amateur  architect  at  St.  Albans 
Abbev,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  interest- 
ing of  English  ecclesiastical  buildings,  both 
iiistorically  and  architecturally;  that  the 
aforesaid  amateur  botcher  ha.s  had  the  free 
aise  of  the  Twies  columns  to  vilify  any  one  who 
ventured  to  complain  of  his  proceedings ; and 
that  the  'Tvnes  has  never  uttered  one  word  in 
Idefence  of  St.  Albans  ! 


NORWICH  CASTLE  AND  A PUBLIC 
MUSEUM. 

Following  an  example  set  to  them  at  Not- 
tingliam,  the  Norwich  Corporation  have  acquired 
the  Castle,  and  will  devote  a sum  of  about 
11,000Z.  (whereof  the  greater  part  is  already 
subscribed)  to  converting  it  from  a prison  into 
a civic  museum  and  art  gallery.  Norwich  Castle 
had  its  origin  in  a fort,  witliin  three  concentric- 
ramparts,  which  Uffa,  first  King  of  the  East 
Engles,  established  circa  o75  at  North-wic — 
that  is  to  say,  a northern  outpost  of  the 
Roman  military  station  of  Caistor,  cr  Venia 
Icenorum,  by  the  Tese,  distant  four  miles  south- 
wards. Subsequently  the  chief  seat  of  Anna, 
it  was  overthrown  by  the  Danes,  but  rebuilt,  it 
is  said,  by  Knut,  who  bad  a palace  at  Blickling, 
in  the  same  county.  In  bis  account  of  tlie  fabric 
{Aroha-ologia  for  179(1,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  132-180), 
William  Wilkins  observes  that  “ altiiough  the 
building  is  of  Danish  workmanship,  it  is  not- 
withstanding in  the  taste  of  architecture 
practised  by  the  Saxons  long  before  England 
became  subject  to  the  Danes,  and  it  is  the  best 
exterior  specimen  of  this  kind  of  architecture 
extant.”  The  outermost  vallum,  which  may 
be  traced  near  to  St.  Andrew’s  steps  and 
Conisford-street,  encompassed  an  enceinte  of 
23  acres.  Next  lay  the  outer  ballium  and 
the  middle  vallum,  which  have  been  identified 
in  London  and  Buffcoat  lanes.  In  the  central 
Castle-hill,  of  fij  acres,  and  3(10  yards  in  circuit 
at  the  summit,  stands  the  Iveep.  Its  dimensions 
are  92  ft.  10  in.  north  to  south;  110^  fc.  east 
to  west ; andOOft.  Gin.  to  top  of  the  meidons 
of  the  battlements.  From  the  eastern  side  pro- 
jects tlie  Bigod  Tower,  as  restored  in  ]82i.  It 
was  formerly  approached  by  an  outside  stair- 
case and  drawbridge.  The  tower  is  believed 
to  have  been  built  temp.  William  11. , and  to 
have  been  repaired  or  completed  by  Hugh  Bigod. 
who  was  constable  in  succession  to  his  brother 
William  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century 
To  Bigod,  indeed,  the  rebuilding  of  the  entire 
fortress  has  been  attributed.  The  three  stories 
above  the  basement  are  faced  with  arcades 
of  rounded  arches  ranged  between  the  slip 
buttresses,  which  constitute  a striking  and 
notable  feature  of  the  four  elevations.  An 
ancient  bridge,  rising  some  15  ft.,  crosses  the 
inmost  foss.  It  has  a remarkable  arch,  semi- 
. circular,  and  of  40  ft.  span.  The  bridge  was 
formerly  flanked,  at  the  inner  end,  by  two 
towers,  circular  on  plan,  and  of  14  ft.  diameter. 

The  interior  of  the  Castle  has  suffered  many 
and  extensive  alterations.  The  shell  has  served 
as  a prison  from  a time  far  remote ; as  long 
ago,  we  read,  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury (1293),  when  Roger  Bigod,  as  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  was  constable.  By  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  1806  the  “Castle  precinct” 
was  vested,  in  trust  for  the  county,  in  the 
county  justices,  with  power  given  to  them 
“ to  build,  repair,  or  alter  anything  belong- 
ing to  it  as  they  may  think  proper.”  So, 
in  1824-8,  and  at  a cost  of  50,0007,  a new 
county  gaol  was  constructed  along  and  in 
concealment  of  the  Castle’s  eastern  front,  on 
the  site  of  a prison  which  had  been  erected 
there  in  1793,  at  a cost  of  15,(X)07  This  outlay 
had  been  preceded  in  1822-3  by  the  building  of 
a new  county  hall  and  courts  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  vallum.  William  Wilkins 
furnished  the  designs,  after  the  Tudor  style, 
The  original  hall,  of  1578,  on  that  same  site, 
was  burnt ; and  its  successor,  of  1749,  was 
demolished.  From  the  year  1597  the  city  gaol 
was  within  the  Guildhall  until  the  building  of 
a new  City  Gaol  and  House  of  Correction,  with- 
out the  walls  and  near  to  St.  Giles’s  Gate. 
This  was  done  in  1824-7,  at  a charge  of  30,0007, 
from  the  designs  of  Philip  Barnes. 

The  following  couplet  was  once  popular  in 
this  district : — 


and  founded  a cathedral  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

An  account  of  Nottingham  Castle  (garri- 
soned in  1643  by  Colonel  Hutchinson),  as 
lately  formed  into  the  Midland  Counties 
Museum  in  connexion  with  South  Kensington, 
will  be  found  in  our  report  of  July  30,  1887,  of 
ameetingof  the  ArcbitecturalandArchfeological 
Society  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Not- 
tingham. 


1 Porous  Glass.— A Paris  firm  of  glass- 
makers,  Messrs.  Apert  Fibres,  has,  says  a French 
.technical  journal,  produced  some  porous  glass, 
to  be  used  for  window-panes.  The  pores  are 
too  fine  to  permit  of  draught,^  but  cause  a 
pleasant  and  healthy  ventilation  in  a room. 


Tradition  runs  that  when  Uffa  settled  himself 
at  Norwich — and  which  in  iElfred's  time  formed 
Guthrum’s  capital — most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Caistor  sought  harbourage  around  the  new 
citadel.  Their  first  bishop  was  Felix,  of  Bur- 
gundy, circa  630 ; about  forty  years  later  the 
see  of  East  Englia  was  divided  into  two 
bishoprics  ; Elmham,  in  Norfolk,  and  Dunwich, 
in  Suffolk.  They  remained  vacant  for  a hundred 
years  after  the  harrying  incursions  by  the 
Danes.  Dunwich  was  then  merged  in  Elmham. 
Next  Arfastus  changed  the  seat  to  Thetford. 
From  the  last-named  place  it  was  transferred 
to  Norwich,  in  the  year  1094,  by  Hubert  de 
Losinga.  There,  in  1096,  he  built  him  a palace, 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION AT  GLASGOW. 
Continuing  our  special  account*  of  the 
Glasgow  Congress  of  the  British  Ai'chicological 
Association,  we  come  to  Wednesday,  Aug.  29, 
when,  notwithstanding  the  lowering  aspect  of 
the  clouds,  a goodly  number  of  the  visitors  and 
their  friends  took  train  at  the  Buchanan-street 
Station  for  Larbert,  where  carriages  were  to 
have  met  them.  A violent  shower  prevented 
their  arrival  for  some  time,  and  the  archmolo- 
gists  were  not  a little  pleased  to  take  what 
shelter  the  moderate-sized  station  could  afford. 
The  weather,  however,  soon  cleared,  and  progress 
was  made  to  Torwood-liead  Castle,  a Scottish 
mansion  now  entirely  in  ruins,  although  the 
masonry  i.s,  in  parts,  strong  and  solid.  'The 
building  is  of  late  date,  presenting  features 
more  of  an  ordinary  manor-house  than  those  of 
a castle.  It  enclosed  two  sides  of  a courtyard, 
but  the  wall  of  the  latter  is  now  levelled.  The 
windows  are  square,  and  larger  in  size  tiian  is 
ordinarily  the  case  in  Scottish  fortified  build- 
ings. After  a short  inspection  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Dalrymple  Duncan,  F.S.A.Scot.,  the 
party  proceeded  through  the  adjacent  woods  to 
the  elevated  ground  on  which  stands  a monu- 
ment of  antiquity  of  the  greatest  possible  in- 
terest to  the  visitors,  since  it  is  the  only  ex- 
ample of  a class  of  monuments  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land included  in  the  present  year's  programme. 
We  refer  to  the  prehistoric  Broch  at  Tapock.  It 
stands  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  com- 
manding a magnificent  panorama  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  over  the  field  of  Bannockburn, 
and  far  away  to  the  left  of  Stirling.  Here  Mr. 
Dalrymple  Duncan  read  a paper  descriptive  of 
the  structure,  as  follows  : — 

The  Broch  at  Tapoch. 

Among  the  various  relics  of  the  past  which 
time  has  spared,  the  Scottish  brochs  possess  a 
special  interest,  both  because  they  are  a type  of 
building  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  country,  and 
from  the  fact  that  they  show  the  prehistoric 
artists  who  constructed  them  to  have  possessed 
alike  forethought  and  resource  in  working  out 
the  idea  of  an  edifice  so  admirably  suited  to 
fulfil  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended.  A 
broch  may  shortly  be  defined  as  a hollow, 
circular  tower  of  dry-built  masonry,  from  40  to 
70  ft.  in  total  diameter,  having  within  the 
thickness  of  its  wall  a series  of  chambers 
and  galleries,  lighted  by  windows  all  looking 
into  the  central  area.  The  only  aperture  to 
the  outside  is  a doorway  through  a tunnel- 
like square-beaded  passage  5 to  6 ft.  high, 
and  about  3 ft.  wide,  constructed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  The  latter  is  solid 
for  about  10  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  is 
carried  up  with  a clear  space  of  about  30  ft. 
wide  between  the  exterior  and  interior  portion. 
Into  this  hollow,  however,  horizontal  ranges  of 
slabs  are  inserted  at  intervals  of  o ft.  or  6 ft., 
thus  forming  galleries  about  6 ft.  high  and  3 ft. 
wide,  which  run  completely  round  the  tower. 
These  galleries  are  connected  by  a stair  which 
runs  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  are  lighted 
by  windows  in  the  inner  wall  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, and  placed  vertically  over  each  other. 
The  central  area  is  from  20  ft.  to  45  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  Broch  of  Musa,  in  Shetland, 
from  being  the  best  preserved,  offers  the  most 
reliable  basis  for  judging  of  the  height  to  which 
brochs  were  built.  This  broch  is  45  ft.  high, 
though  incomplete  at  the  top,  so  that  the  others 
must  occasionally,  at  any  rate,  have  reached  an 
altitude  of  50  ft.  Tlie  door  of  the  Tapock 
Broch  was  placed  about  4 ft.  from  the  outer 
end  of  the  tunnel-like  passage  refeixed  to  against 
a rebate  in  the  masonry  faced  with  strong  slabs. 
It  was  secured  by  a bar  fitting  into  holes  made 
for  the  purpose  in  the  side  walls.  In  most  cases 
there  was  also  a guard  chamber  opening  off 
the  passage  just  behind  the  door.  The  object 
of  the  builders  of  the  brochs  was  undoubtedly  to 
provide  a place  of  temporary  shelter  and 
defence,  to  which  they  coidd  retire  with  their 
cattle  and  other  valuables  during  the  raids  and 


* See  Builder,  p.  164,  ttn*e. 
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forays  of  foreign  marauders,  which,  at  the  time 
of  their  construction,  were  constantly  occurring 
in  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland.  It  is  found, 
therefore,  as  should  naturally  be  expected,  that 
as  a general  rule  these  curious  edifices  are 
situated  in  districts  of  some  fertility,  and  the 
buildings  most  admirably  fulfilled  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended.  The  height  of 
the  surrounding  wall  was  an  effectual  protec- 
tion against  the  feeble  missiles  in  use  at  the 
period,  while  its  thickness  made  it  impervious 
to  an  attempt  to  dig  through  it.  The  door, 
again,  being  of  stone,  was  proof  against  fire, 
and  being  placed  4 ft.  within  the  entrance, 
could  only  be  reached  by  one  man  at  a time, 
whose  movements  would  be  impeded  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  passage.  Dr.  Anderson,  with 
reference  to  brochs,  says  “that  the  concentra- 
tion of  effort  to  the  two  main  objects  of 
space  and  complete  security  was  never  more 
strikingly  exhibited,  and  no  more  admirable 
adaptation  of  material  so  simple  and  uncommon 
as  undressed  and  uncemented  stone  for  this 
double  purpose  has  ever  been  discovered  or 
suggested."  But  though  primarily  intended  as 
mere  temporary  refuges,  the  brochs  were  not 
incapable  of  standing  a siege  of  some  duration. 
The  brochs,  as  buildings,  are  unmistakably 
Celtic  in  their  character,  and  are  peculiar  to 
Scotland.  They  do  not  bear  any  proper  rela- 
tionship to  any  variety  of  fortified  edifice  known 
in  historic  times.  They  have  been  compared  to 
the  round  towers ; but  while  in  outward  ap- 
pearance there  is  a certain  amount  of  similarity, 
and  both  buildings  seem  to  have  been  intended 
for  the  same  purpose,  there  are  marked  and 
signal  points  of  difference.  The  brochs  are 
dry  built,  the  round  towers  lime  built.  No 
hewn  stone  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
former,  while  it  is  often  employed  in  the  ca.se 
of  the  latter.  The  brochs  have  chambers  and 
stairs  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  which  the 
round  towers  have  not.  The  windows  of  the 
round  towers  are  in  the  external  wall,  and  the 
doors  at  some  height  above  the  ground,  while 
in  the  brochs  the  windows  are  in  the  inside 
wall  and  the  doorway  on  a level  with  the 
ground.  It  is  indubitable  that  the  builders  of 
the  brochs  were  a people  who  had  made  con- 
siderable strides  in  civilisation,  and  even 
attained  some  measure  of  culture.  The 
materials  and  instruments  found  in  brochs 
indicate  that  the  buildings  were  occupied 
subsequent  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  South 
of  Britain,  and  that  the  inhabitants  had  to 
some  extent  come  within  the  influence  of 
Roman  civilisation.  The  examination  of  the 
brochs  and  their  contents  had  revealed  a very 
interesting  phase  of  Iron  Age  oulture,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
ascribing  a lower  condition  of  civilisation  to  the 
occupants  of  these  edifices  than  to  the  builders 
of  the  beehive  liuts  and  dry-built  churches 
of  early  Christian  times.  The  brochs  are  mostly 
found  in  the  district  of  country  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Caledonian  Valley,  and  the  isles  around 
the  northern  and  western  coasts.  Dr.  Anderson 
some  years  ago  made  up  a list  of  the  brochs  in 
the  five  northern  counties,  the  figures  in  which 
are  as  follow:— In  Shetland  there  are  75  brochs, 
in  Orkney  70,  in  Caithness  79,  in  Sutherland  (iO, 
in  Koss-shire  38,  and  in  Inverness-shire  47, 
giving  a total  of  370.  The  state  of  matters 
south  of  the  Caledonian  Valley  is  very  different. . 
At  present  only  three  of  these  curious  relics  of 
the  past  are  known  to  exist  in  that  part  of 
Scotland,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  extent  of  cultivated  land  and  the  in- 
evitable destruction  which  befalls  such  remains 
of  pre-historic  times  in  districts  which  are  con- 
stantly turned  up  by  the  plough.  The  Broch 
of  Tapock  is  situated  at  the  highest  point  of 
Torwood,  and  was  first  excavated  in  August, 
1864,  by  Colonel  Joseph  Dundas,  of  Carron- 
hall,  who  read  an  account  of  his  dis- 
covery to  the  Scottish  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries in  March,  1865.  Its  appearance 
previous  to  its  excavation  was  that  of  a conical 
hill  or  mound,  flat  on  the  top.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  mound  there  is  a precipitous  crag  of 
about  100  ft.  in  depth  running  north  and  south 
for  about  800  yards.  On  the  north-east  and 
south  sides  the  sloj^e  is  gradual.  At  about 
70  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  mound  there  are 
the  remains  of  a wall  carried  round  until  it 
reaches  the  precipice  on  each  side.  Beyond 
this  there  are  the  remains  of  a second  wall. 
Both  of  the  walls,  on  the  earth  being  removed, 
were  found  to  be  built  of  large  stones,  roughly 
put  together  without  cement.  On  the  other 
side  there  are  traces  of  a third  wall  extending 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  filling  up  those 
places  where  the  rock  is  not  so  abrupt  as  at  the 


other  parts.  These  outworks  are  not  an  isolated 
characteristic  of  the  Torwood  broch,  as  four 
of  the  Caithness  and  Orkney  brochs  are 
similarly  protected.  At  the  time  of  Colonel 
Dundas’s  excavations  the  mound  was  covered 
with  heather  and  brackens,  and  overgrovTi  by  a 
clump  of  large  fir  trees.  Operations  were  first 
commenced  on  the  south  side,  and  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  staircase,  the  doorway  of 
which  was  completely  blocked  up  with  rubble. 
Work  was  then  begun  on  the  top  of  the  mound, 
when,  after  the  removal  of  an  immense  mass  of 
large  stone.s,  rubble,  and  earth , which  was  thrown 
over  on  the  east  side  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  200  tons,  the  structure  was  found  to  be  a 
circular  wall  15  ft.  thick,  enclosing  an  area  of 
35  ft.  in  diameter.  At  the  height  of  G ft.  from 
the  floor  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  put 
back  18  in.,  thus  forming  a sort  of  shelf.  The 
entrance  doorway  has  two  of  the  massive 
lintels  still  upon  it.  It  is  about  7 ft.  high  and 
3 ft.  wide  at  the  door  cheeks,  behind  which  are 
the  usual  bar  holes.  The  whole  length  of  the 
passage  is  18  ft.  6 in.  To  the  left  of  the  doorway 
is  the  staircase,  as  usual  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall.  There  are  eleven  steps,  and  the  length  of 
the  passage  leading  into  them  is  about  12  ft. 
The  height  of  the  wall  remaining  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  show  any  trace  of  the  galleries,  but  the 
presence  of  the  stair  implies  their  former  exist- 
ence. There  are  no  chambers  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  on  the  ground  floor,  but  all  the  other 
features  of  the  building  are  those  of  the  typical 
broch.  A number  of  articles  were  found  in  the 
broch  at  the  time  of  the  excavations,  and  these 
were  presented  by  Colonel  Dundas  to  the  Museum 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Edinburgh. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr,  Duncan  for  his  paper 
was  proposed  by  Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  F.S.A., 
who  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  admirable 
arrangements  which  bad  been  made  for  the 
comfort  of  the  members  by  Mr.  Duncan  and  the 
local  committee. 

Descending  through  the  tangled  bracken  and 
fern  of  the  forest,  the  carriages  were  resumed, 
and  a visit  was  paid  to  the  site  of  the  Battle  of 
Bannockburn,  the  party  alighting  at  the  Bore 
Stone,  now  carefully  covered  over  with  iron 
gratings  to  preserve  it  from  injury.  It  was  here 
that  the  standard  of  Robert  Bruce  w’as  erected 
on  the  ever-memorable  24th  of  June,  1314.  The 
grand  view,  extending  to  the  Links  of  F orth,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  high  on  its  craggy  site,  backed  up  by 
the  hills  beyond  it,  was  seen  to  great  advantage 
in  the  sunlight  which  had  succeeded  the  storm. 
The  boggy  ground  around  the  little  stream,  the 
Bannock,  which  proved  to  be  so  fatal  to  the 
English,  is  now  drained  and  turned  to  agricul- 
tural uses,  while  the  village  of  Bannockburn 
and  the  adjacent  one  of  St.  Ninians,  occupied 
by  Prince  Charles  Edward  in  1746,  have  grown 
almost  one  to  another,  and  the  modern 
houses  extend  nearly  on  to  Stirling.  Newhouse, 
where  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  Regent  of  Scotland, 
was  killed  in  1571,  is  another  village  which  has 
also  undergone  great  increase  in  recent  years. 

On  arrival  at  Stirling,  Mr.  W.  B.  Cook  read  a 
paper  on  the  town  and  the  Castle,  of  much 
research  and  of  great  historical  value,  but  all- 
too-long  for  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
party.  Under  bis  guidance  the  principal  of  the 
many  old  edifices  of  the  town  were  examined, 
the  Church  of  the  Greyfriars  being  the  first  at 
which  a halt  was  made.  This  church  is  still 
divided  into  two  compartments,  known  as  the 
East  and  West  Churches,  used  by  different  con- 
gregations, the  intended  renovation  of  the 
fabric  and  the  removal  of  the  modern  divisions 
being  (unfortunately),  for  the  time,  abandoned. 
Stirling  Church  offers  many  objects  of  study, 
and  it  is  essentially  Scottish  in  all  its  features. 

It  has  a semi-octagonal  apse;  the  windows  are 
tall,  and  filled  in  with  tracings  that  would,  so 
far  as  their  design  goes,  be  considered  of  four- 
teenth century  date  were  they  met  with  across 
the  Border;  here  they  are  of  fifteenth  century 
date.  The  apse  is  roofed  externally  with  stone 
slabs,  being  first  brought  to  a square  above  the 
parapets.  The  aisles  are  lofty,  as  is  the  whole 
of  the  choir,  while  the  nave  is  of  much  less 
elevation.  In  the  latter,  solid  Norman-like 
circular  piers  support  pointed  arches  and  a low 
clearstory,  the  aisles  having  traceried  windows  of 
large  size.  Their  date  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  circular  piers,  and  is  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  western  tower  is  very  characteristic 
of  Scotland,  and  it  is  of  late  date,  erected  in 
stages,  with  some  curious  lines  of  continuous 
corbelling.  Mar’s  Work,  a ruin  to  the  east  of 
the  church,  erected  out  of  fragments  of  Cambus- 
kenneth  Abbey,  is  a curious  adaptation  of  some 
of  the  ornamental  stonework  of  the  church, ' ' 
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worked  into  the  walls  in  odd  fashion,  Argyle’sli 
Lodging  is  a very  fine  mansion  of  the  sevens 
teenth  century,  built  by  Sir  Wm.  Alexander^! 
afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling,  but  now  used  as  as 
barrack.  The  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  party: 
was  not  at  all  sufficient  to  do  justice  to  the' 
many  buildings  of  interest  which  form  Stirlingi 
Castle,  and  nothing  more  was  done  than  fon'i 
their  principal  features  to  be  pointed  out.  The', 
fine  old  Hall,  the  Parliament  House,  is  now  sadlyl 
disfigured  by  modern  barbarisms,  as  is  alsa  the 
Chapel  Royal,  a late  building,  erected  by 
James  VI.  in  1594,  instead  of  a much  more) 
ancient  fabric.  It  deserves  a better  fate  than  to 
have  been  turned,  first  into  an  armoury,  and  now/ 
in  fact,  into  a receptacle  for  stores.  The  Palaoei' 
itself  is  sadly  neglected  and  uncared  forp 
many  vulgar  insertions  have  been  made,  thel 
carved  cornices  cut  through  for  windows,  andi 
no  signs  of  care  are  visible  from  one  end  to 
another  of  this  remarkable  fabric.  The  grandi 
view  from  the  battlements  was  seen  to  great' 
advantage.  Ever  and  anon  a blaze  of  sunlight): 
followed  by  flickering  shadow,  would  chase  onet 
another  over  the  lofty  crags  far  off  beyond  thel 
town,  or  a bright  rainbow  would  appear  through' 
the  dark  clouds  in  the  distance.  The  Tower  of 
Cambuskenneth  Abbey  was  seen  in  thel 
meadows  at  the  foot  of  Stirling  Hill,  but  it  was" 
impossible  to  visit  it. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  the  audience  was', 
divided  into  t-^N'O  sections,  in  separate  rooms  of 
the  Corporation  galleries.  In  the  first,  a papeit 
was  read  by  Archbishop  Eyre  on  “ The  See  of' 
Glasgow,"  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Jlr.i 
Thomas  Blashill.  The  foundation  of  the  Seb' 
was  traced  from  its  early  beginnings,  and  refej-e 
ence  made  to  the  Bi.shops  and  to  the  changei 
when  the  See  was  made  metropolitan.  After  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  had  been  accorded  to  his) 
Grace,  a jjaper  was  read  by  Mr.  Allan  '\Vyon»j 
Chief  Engraver  of  Her  Majesty's  Seals,  on  “ Thel 
Great  Seals  of  Scotland.”  At  the  other  meeting/ 
the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cope,  F.S.A.^ 
and  a paper  was  read  by  Professor  Veitch  0D( 
the  subject  of  “ Merlin  and  the  Merlinians 
Poems.”  The  references  to  Merlin  in  the  dimi 
histories  of  the  remote  period  of  British  history' 
in  which  he  lived  were  carefully  traced,  an^ 
also  their  amplification  in  histories  of  later 
date.  An  animated  discussion  followed,  and 
after  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Professor/ 
a second  paper  was  read.  This  was  by  Dr.) 
Colliugwood  Bruce,  F.S.A.,  on 

The  Wall  of  Antoninicg. 

Dr.  Bruce  said  that  before  leaving  the  low- ; 
lands  of  Scotland,  Agricola  found  it  necessary^) 
to  place  in  garrison  some  troops  in  his  rear,  tol 
render  all  safe  behind  him.  He  could  do  so^ 
most  economically  by  spreading  his  forts  in  the. 
narrowest  part  of  the  country — namely,  that: 
which  lies  between  the  Firths  of  Clyde  andi 
Forth.  For  the  same  reason,  Lellius  Urbicusi 
planted  his  wall  there  also.  This  latter  general,  i 
the  representative  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus, 
having  dammed  back  the  hostile  waves  of  Cale-  < 
donians  in  the  year  140,  thought  it  necessary  t'0 1 
rear  a continuous  line  of  defence  from  the  one 
coast  to  the  other.  This  he  did  by  the 
carrying  of  a wall  from  Carriden,  on  the  Firth  - 
of  Forth,  to  West  Kilpatrick,  on  the  river: 
Clyde.  The  land  between  those  two  shores  con- : 
sisted  of  a wide  valley,  bounded  on  the  north  • 
by  the  successive  ranges  of  the  Kilpatrick, ! 
Campsie,  and  Kilsyth  Hills,  and  on  the  south  • 
by  a continuous  chain  of  gentle  eminences,; 
none  of  them  rising  to  any  great  elevation.  It  I 
was  along  the  summits  of  the  gentle  southern 
heights  that  the  Antoninus  Wall  was  carried,  i 
The  nature  of  the  ground  was  just  that  which 
the  Romans  always,  if  in  their  power,  selected 
for  their  entrenchments.  They  disliked  the 
exposure  of  excessive  elevations,  and  yet  they 
wished  at  all  times  to  be  secure  from  sudden 
surprise — an  advantage  which  a moderate  ele- 
vation gave  them.  In  travelling  by  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  Railway,  this  arrangemenfr 
would  be  noticed  at  several  parts  of  the  route. 
Antoninus’  Wall  differed  from  Hadrian’s  in 
having  a rampart  of  earth  under  the  stone ; like 
Hadrian’s,  it  had  a deep  fosse  on  its  north  side; 
and  a military  way  on  the  south.  It  was  also 
provided  with  stationary  camps  for  the  resi- 
dence of  its  defenders,  and  some  minor  struc- 
tures resemblingthe  mile  castles  of  the  southern 
wall.  It  strongly  resembled  in  its  general 
character  the  great  German  Wall,  which  still 
extends  from  the  Danube  to  the  Rhine,  which 
was  an  earthen  fortification.  No  masonry 
whatever  was  used  in  its  construction.  Un- 
happily for  the  purposes  of  the  antiquary, 
Graham’s  Dyke  lay  in  the  district  which  is 
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jf?ersed  by  the  lines  of  communication  uniting 
I.  eastern  with  the  western  seas  and  the  two 
at  metropolitan  cities  of  Scotland — Edin* 
■gh  and  Glasgow.  The  progress  of  improve- 
:.nt  had  done  much  to  obliterate  the  lines  of 
idius  Urbicus.  The  lecturer  had  been  in- 
med  that  when  the  traffic  between  Edin- 
.-gh  and  Glasgow  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
rik-hor.ses,  they  travelled  along  the  Eonian 
i.itary  way  of  the  wall.  For  fourteen  cen- 
,ies  that  via  viilitaris  served  the  necessities 
jjthe  district.  The  same  was  the  ca.se  with  the 
irthumbrian  Wall.  Changes,  however,  had 
ipn  made,  and  unfortunately  the  wall  had 
Jfered  severely  by  them.  It  was  now  but  the 
Dck  of  its  former  self.  It  was  only  hero  and 
ire  that  it  appeared  in  its  native  majesty. 
By  did  not  know  the  name  of  any  one  of  the 
ops,  nor  with  what  troops  they  were  occupied, 
t from  the  altars  and  inscribed  slabs  which 
re  found  in  the  forts  they  learned  that  various 
ps  of  Gauls,  Germans,  and  other  foreigners 
the  Roman  service  were  stationed  along  the 
imus,  besides  detachments  of  legionary 
ops. 

hearty  and  well-merited  vote  of  thanks  was 
dered  to  Di-.  Bruce  for  his  paper,  and  the 
ceedings  terminated  at  a late  hour. 

Dhursday,  August  30,  was  devoted  to  a visit 
Rothe-say,  and,  by  invitation  of  the  Marquis 
Bute,  the  President,  to  Mount  Stuart.  The 
•ty  embarked  on  board  the  fine  steamer,  the 
Ivmba,  and  on  the  way  down  the  Clyde 
ised  the  lofty  rock  of  Dumbarton,  crowned 
I the  ugly,  barrack -like  buildings  of  the  pre- 
it  castle,  which  disfigure  the  site,  and  the 
Btle  of  Newark,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
er.  This  building  is  a fine  example  of  a 
Itenteenth-century  dwelling-house,  adorned 
[th  many  signs  of  castellated  style,  for  oma- 
. nt  more  than  defence.  One  of  the  towers  of 
* castle  is,  however,  a quadrangular  keep  of 
:i  older  building  incorporated  with  the  more 
idem  structure.  It  is  still  perfect,  and  occu- 
(“d  by  working  men’s  families,  the  site  being 
id  for  shipbuilding  works  close  up  to  its 
11s.  On  arrival  at  Rothesay,  the  party  pro- 
dded to  the  Castle,  which  has  recently 
m repaired  to  some  extent  by  the  Mar- 
ls of  Bute,  who  has  had  the  ditch 
'ared  out  and  filled  with  water,  many 
figular  buildings  removed  to  clear  the 
b,  and  the  banks  planted  with  trees.  This 
•ebrated  ruin  now  stands  out  fully  to  view, 
d it  is  an  object  of  much  interest,  but  its 
jition  is  low,  and  it  is  not  therefore  seen  at 
y distance.  The  ancient  timber  drawbridge 
toss  the  moat  has  been  restored,  under  the 
te  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Burges,  and  when 
B work  wiis  in  progress  the  base  of  the  ancient 
dber  bridge  was  found.  The  Rev.  J.  King 
twison,  P.S.A.  Scot.,  conducted  the  party  over 
i Castle,  and  described  its  history.  It  is 
cular  in  form,  somewhat  irregular,  135  ft.  in 
tmeter,  the  enclosing  curtain-wall  being  8 ft, 
ck  and  20  ft.  high.  There  are  four  circular 
K'ers  at  equal  distances  along  the  wall,  and, 
itral  between  two  of  them,  the  square  tower 
[approach  is  erected.  It  is  of  later  date, 
though  it  encloses  the  older  entrance, 
ie  Castle  dates  from  early  times ; Husbac, 
Dg  of  the  Sudreys,  besieged,  it  in 
•28,  killing  the  Steward  of  Scotland  on 
■ walls.  It  was  again  taken  by  an  officer  of 
ng  Hmeo  in  1263,  partially  destroyed  in  1312, 
built  in  the  time  of  Edward  Baliol,  improved 
th  by  Robert  II.  and  Robert  III.,  occupied  in 
50  by  Oliver  Cromwell’s  troops,  and  destroyed 
1 the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  1685,  since  which 
ne  it  has  remained  a ruin.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock, 
5.A..  described  some  of  the  architectural 
ktures  of  the  fabric,  which  ho  said  belonged 
(the  oldest  class  of  castles  remaining  in  Scot- 
id;  he  said  that  the  masonry  was  covered 
th  diagonal  tool-marks,  and,  as  at  Bothwell, 
3 towers  were  boldly  projected  beyond  the 
Hain-wall, — a feature  wliich  is  found  equally 
all  the  other  Scottish  castles  of  the  early 
ite  of  the  work  here,  namely,  about  the  middle 
ithe  twelfth  century.  He  then  compared  the 
Dric  with  other  circular  buildings  in  Cornwall 
d elsewhere,  which  are  different  in  detail, 
d with  French  work  ; but  the  resemblance  to 
e latter  is  no  more  than  exists  in  English 
[tified  works  of  the  same  date,  both  alike 
seiving  some  inspiration  from  Continental 
^mples. 

The  ruined  chancel  of  the  parish  Church  of 
I Mary,  Rothesay,  was  then  inspected.  It  is 
|ed  with  tombs  of  good  design  and  fairly 
od  execution,  now  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
ijepers.  On  adjourning  to  the  church  beside 


it, — a plain,  barn-like  structure, — Mr.  Ilewison 
gave  an  interesting  description  of  the  monu- 
ments, which  arc  to  the  memory,  according  to 
some  authors,  of  King  Robert  II.  or  Robert  III., 
but  one  of  them  may  be  the  tomb  of  Walter, 
the  eighth  hereditary  Grand  Steward  of  Scot- 
land. The  second  effigy  was  believed  to  be 
that  of  Marjory,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce, 
and  the  third  that  of  Angus,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
who  died  in  1210.  A Celtic  cross,  recently 
found,  was  also  described,  and  allusion  was 
made  to  two  stones  with  interlaced  patterns, 
now  preserved  in  the  Castle.  Mr.  John  Honey- 
man  made  some  remarks  upon  the  architecture 
of  the  chancel,  which  is  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Mr.  Brock  expressed  regret  that 
monumental  works  of  so  much  beauty  and 
interest  .should  be  allowed  to  rot  away,  and 
urged  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve them  from  Injury. 

Carriages  being  resumed,  the  party,  about 
200  in  number,  proceeded  along  the  seashore  to 
Mount  Stuart,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
who  entertained  them  at  luncheon  in  the  beau- 
tiful ball  of  the  mansion,  a new  building 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Dr.  Anderson.  It  is 
lined  profusely  with  costly  foreign  marbles  of 
great  beauty.*  The  party  then  drove  to  the 
south  end  of  the  Isle  of  Bute,  passing  the 
standing  stones  of  Lubas,  and  making  a halt  at 
the  ruined  church  of  St.  Blaine.  It  consists  of 
a nave  and  chancel,  the  chancel  arch  being  of 
Norman  form,  and  the  fabric  being  decorated 
with  ornamented  stringcourses  and  base-mould- 
ings, the  oldest  portion  being  constructed  with 
squared  stones.  The  chancel  is  built  of  rubble, 
with  two  lancet  windows  at  the  east  end.  Here 
Mr.  Arthur  Cates  pointed  out  that  the  rubble 
work  was  not  of  earlier  date,  as  had  been  a.sserted 
locally,  and  showed  that  in  many  cases  the  older 
squared  stones  of  Norman  times  had  been  re- 
u.sed  when  the  extension  was  made.  Mr.  Hewison 
described  the  graveyards,  which  are  on  two 
levels,  one  having  been  used  for  males  and  the 
other  for  females,  until  the  practice  was  stopped 
about  200  years  ago  by  the  Scottish  Presbytery. 
The  church  has  been  disused  for  public  worship 
for  many  years,  owing  to  the  migration  of  the 
population  to  other  parts  of  the  island.  The 
party  saw  no  signs  of  work  of  earlier  date  than 
Norman  times ; but  close  to  the  remains,  on  the 
north  side,  are  traces  of  a remarkable  circular 
structure,  about  32  ft.  wide,  called  the  “ Devil's 
Cauldron.”  Its  thick  walls  are  Cyclopean  in 
construction,  and  it  much  resembles  the  Broch 
of  Tapock  in  appearance,  but  its  uses  for  de- 
fence are  doubtful,  since  it  is  partly  built  into 
the  side  of  a hill,  which  entirely  commands  it. 
In  connexion  with  this  curious  structure  is  a 
long  length  of  Cyclopean  walling,  which  leads 
up  to  it.  The  vitrified  Fort  of  Dunagoil,  on  a 
rock  adjoining  the  seashore,  was  seen  from  some 
little  distance.  Returning  through  country  of 
very  great  beauty  to  Kilchattan  Bay,  which  had 
been  passed  cn  rovte,  a special  steamer  conveyed 
the  party  to  Wemyss  Bay,  whence  Glasgow  was 
reached  by  rail,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hewison  having  previously  been  given. 

FricLay,  the  31st,  was  devoted  first  to  a visit 
to  Paisley  Abbey,  where  the  party  was  met  by 
several  of  the  inhabitants,  includingthe  Rev.  Mr. 
Dalgetty,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson,  Dr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Barbour,  M.P.,  and  others.  After 
the  members  had  assembled  within  the  church, 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock  gave  a lecture  upon  the  build- 
ing. After  having  briefly  traced  its  history, 
he  proceeded  to  explain  the  appropriation  of 
the  various  portions  of  the  Abbey  which  re- 
main, and  referred  to  their  evidences  as  to 
the  dates  of  their  erection.  The  earliest  parts 
are  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  and  its  eastern 
return  to  the  curious  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Murren,  an  early  saint  of  the  Celtic  Church. 
This  fragment  of  old  wall  proves  that  the 
chapel,  which  occupies  an  anomalous  position 
south  of  the  south  transept,  has  always  '=‘_xisted 
there  since  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Possibly  an 
ancient  church  had  occupied  the  site  at  an 
anterior  date.  There  are  evidences  that  early 
in  the  thh-teenth  century,  when  the  present  front 
was  erected,  preparation  was  made  for  two 
western  towers,  the  lower  stages  of  which  remain, 
although  the  upper  part  of  the  front  is  of  a date 
after  the  burning  of  the  church  by  Edward  I., 
the  large  gable  window  being  still  later.  The 
nave  assumed  its  present  form  in  the  middle  of 

* It  mny  be  mentioned  here  that  in  the  Builder  for 
May  6 last  we  gaxe  illustrations  of  a series  of  waU-paint- 
inca  executed  for  the  ^larquis  of  Bute  at  Mount  Stuart 
House  by  Mr.  H.  Walter  Lonsdale.  These  paintings, 
which  form  a frieze  about  5 ft.  deep  in  one  of  the  large 
apartments,  illustrate  scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Margaret, 
Queen  of  Scotland. 


the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  is  mostly  the  work 
of  Abbot  Tarvas.  The  chancel,  which  is  aisle- 
less,and  without  any  buttresses,  the  walls  being 
reduced  to  about  10  ft.  in  height,  was  most  pro- 
bably erected  by  Abbot  Shaw  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Judging  from  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  and  the  absence  of  buttresses, 
the  chancel  must  have  been  aisleless,  and  pro- 
bably agreed  in  height  with  the  ruined  tran- 
septs ; it  was  without  stone  vaulting.  Evidences 
showed  that  the  nave  also  was  timber-roofed. 
The  central  tower  could  have  had  no  very  gi-eat 
elevation,  for  what  remains  of  two  out  of  the 
four  piers  show  that  they  were  not  capable  of 
supporting  any  very  excessive  weight.  \Miat 
was  erected  even  did  not  stand,  and  the  fall 
of  the  tower  caused  violent  dislocation  of 
the  masonry,  visible  at  the  present  day. 
The  stones  have  a large  number  of  masons’ 
marks,  a critical  analysis  of  which  seems 
to  bear  out  the  dates  given  for  the  various  parts, 
since,  for  instance,  of  those  in  the  nave,  hardly 
any  occur  in  the  chancel,  where  the  greatest 
number  of  marks  are  still  to  be  found.  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian  pointed  out  in  the  chancel  that 
a certain  number  of  the  stones  bore  marks  of 
fire,  showing  that  they  probably  belonged  origi- 
nally to  the  church  burnt  by  the  forces  of 
Edward  I.  Great  regret  was  expressed  at  the 
demolition  of  the  cloi.ster  buildings  only  a few 
years  ago.  A subterranean  passage,  going  south 
by  west,  discovered  about  fifteen  years  since, 
was  then  entered.  It  proved  to  be  a work  of 
some  importance,  the  sides  being  formed  of 
very  neatly-squared  stone,  the  Gothic  arched 
roof  liaving  similar  ribs  about  every  10  ft. 
apart.  The  passage,  by  the  nature  of  its  work- 
manship, appears  to  have  been  something  more 
than  a mere  sewer,  and,  although  it  is  on  the 
side  of  the  Abbey  where  the  kitclien  buildings 
would  have  been,  yet  it  does  not  lead  direct  to 
the  river.  It  was  found  at  a point  not  far  from 
the  new  Infirmary  bridge,  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  roadway,  south  of  the  site  of  the^ Chapter- 
house,  and  it  extends  somewhat  parallel  with 
the  river. 

Some  of  the  party  then  proceeded  to  the 
Museum  with  Dr.  PhenS,  F.S.A.,  to  inspect  some 
ancient  British  urns  found  by  him  on  Cumbrae 
Island. 

On  returning  to  Glasgow,  the  large  party  wa.s 
entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Exhibition,  in 
the  Royal  Bungalow,  after  which  the  collection 
of  antiquities  of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  in  the 
New  Glasgow  University  adjoining,  was  in- 
spected, under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Young. 
The  extensive  and  remarkable  collection  of 
coins  and  other  antiquities  was  inspected  and 
described,  and  at  the  appointed  time  an 
adjournment  was  made  to  the  model  of  the 
Castle  of  the  Bishops  and  Archbishops  of 
Glasgow,  which  ha.s  been  so  admirably  repro- 
duced in  the  Exhibition  grounds.  Here  the 
party  was  met  by  the  Lord  Provost,  Sir  James 
King,  Sheriff  Berry,  Sir  Wm.  Collins,  Mr. 
Wylie  Guild,  and  many  other  members  of  the 
Reception  Committee.  After  the  Lord  Provost 
had  welcomed  the  Associates  in  the  name  of 
the  Reception  Committee,  a private  view  of  the 
remarkable  and  unique  collection  of  Scottish 
antiquities  which  has  been  brought  together 
within  the  walls  took  place.  The  pictures,  the 
portraits  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  the  relics 
of  the  Covenanters,  and  of  the  Pretenders 
to  the  throne,  were  all  eagerly  scanned, 
and  not  a little  gratification  was  expressed  at 
such  a large  and  important  series  of  articles 
being  still  in  existence,  mostly  in  private  pos- 

An  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the  Corpora- 
tion Galleries,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  President, 
occupying  the  chair.  In  his  opening  remarks, 
the  Marquis  referred  to  certain  arrangements  of 
the  crypts  of  foreign  churches,  which  agree 
with  those  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  and  he  re- 
ferred to  the  ease  with  which  additional  and 
better  accommodation  for  Presbyterian  worship 
could  be  obtained  by  fitting  up  the  nave,  in- 
stead of  the  chancel,  as  is  at  present  the  case. 

Mr.  Thos.  Morgan.  F.S.A.  read  a series  of 
notes  on  Ancient  Scottish  History,  after  which 
a paper  was  read  by  Professor  T.  Hayter 
Lewis,  F.S.A.,  on 

Masons'  Marks. 

Professor  Hayter  Lewis  said  that  Scotland 
possessed  a larger  number  of  such  marks  than 
could  be  shown  down  south.  They  were  found 
cut  on  the  stonework  of  nearly  every  medimval 
building  of  importance,  and  on  very  many 
buildings  of  greater  antiquity.  Such  marks 
were  now  used  as  much  as  they  ever  were,  but 
they  were  hidden.  Proceeding,  he  said  that 
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the  first  point  wa,'^  to  ascertain  whether  they 
were  hereditary,  descending  from  father  to  son. 
with  such  slight  alterations  as  might  serve  to 
distinguish  them  from  each  other.  Certainly, 
in  many  cases  it  was  not  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  cases  in  which  the  same 
marks  were  used  at  the  present  day  by 
members  of  distinctly  the  same  family, 
there  being  some  slight  differences  for 
the  sake  of  identification.  The  next  point 
was — was  there  any  distinct  mark  which 
would  serve  to  distinguish  the  members 
of  any  particular  lodge  or  conf.pany  ? and  he 
might  say  shortly  that  he  could  see  no  sign 
which  would  thus  define  a separate  group  of 
workmen — such  a sign,  for  example,  as  that  of 
the  crown  above  the  hammer,  so  well  known  on 
Scottish  tombstones.  Yet  there  were  certain 
cases  in  which  one  would  expect  to  find  them 
if,  as  was  geoerally  supposed,  the  companies 
were  under  clerical  guidance.  The  only  method 
left  by  which  one  could  trace  the  work  and  the 
progress  of  any  particular  lodge  or  fraternity 
from  one  building  to  another,  or  from  one  date 
to  another,  so  as  to  ascertain  tlie  progress  of  an 
art  by  the  consecutive  history  of  two  or  more 
buildings,  was  by  taking  a group  of  separate 
but  well-ascertained  marks  in  one  of  them 
and  tracing  out  the  same  marks,  if  pos- 
sible, in  another.  All  evidence  seemed  to 
point  to  there  having  been  bands  of  skilled 
workmen  attached  to  great  monasteries, 
cathedrals,  and,  in  later  times,  large  cities, 
whose  example  and  training  influenced  the 
districts  around.  When  works  of  great  mag- 
nitude were  in  hand,  these  bands  were,  no 
doubt,  increased  ; and  when  the  works  ceased, 
they  were  lessened  in  number,  the  members 
dispersing  here  and  there,  and  leaving  their 
mark.s  in  various  places,  much  as  masons  now 
did  at  the  finish  of  some  great  work.  But  he 
found  no  distinct  trace  of  the  general  employ- 
ment of  la^e  migratory  bands  of  masons  going 
from  place  to  place  as  a guild  or  brotherhood. 
As  to  whether  they  could  find  any  distinct 
change  between  the  marks  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  when  the  great  change  took 
place  in  the  tooling  and  the  style  generally,  he 
felt  bound  to  say  that  he  could  not  see  any 
distinct  or  general  sign  of  change.  Generally  it 
was  found  that  the  same  forms  which  were 
used  in  early  times  were  continued  in  the  later, 
though  they  were  then  made  more  ornate. 
Tutting  together  the  information  which  they 
had,  they  found  that  certain  definite  methods 
of  marking  the  genenil  surface  of  the  stones 
characterised  the  masomy  of  the  stvle  which 
w'as  called  Norman;  that  in  the  "thirteenth 
century  there  was  introduced  with  the  Early 
Pointed  style  an  entirely  different  method  of 
finishing  the  surface,  and  that  the  source  of  this 
method  was  apparent  from  the  East;  that 
masons’  marks  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
commonly  used  in  Europe  until  late  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  that  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent of  those  marks  appeared  to  have  been 
used  continuously  from  very  early  times  in 
Eastern  countries. 

The  proceedings  of  the  evening  were  brought 
to  a close  by  a paper  from  Dr,  Phen$,  F.S.A.,  on 
" Further  Discoveries  of  Mounds  in  the  Forms 
of  Animals.”  Taking  up  the  subject  from  a 
former  paper  descriptive  of  such  mounds  in 
North  America,  the  lecturer  passed  in  review  a 
large  number  of  similar  formations  in  the  shape 
of  a .«erpent,  the  head  being  conspicuously 
marked,  and  there  being  certain  furrows  on  the 
back  containing  charcoal,  burnt  bones,  and  other 
marks  of  the  presence  of  man. 

On  Saturday.  September  1,  the  day  opened 
with  gloomy  rain-clouds,  and  many  signs  of  un- 
pleasant weather.  A large  party,  however, 
eighty  or  ninety  in  number,  proceeded,  not- 
withstanding, to  visit  Doune  Castle  and  Dun- 
blane Cathedral.  The  first  stopping-plaoe  was 
at  the  huge  camp  at  Ardoch.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  party,  Professor  Young  led  them  into  the 
largest  of  the  formations,  an  earthwork  more  or 
less  a parallelogram  in  form,  the  corners  being 
rounded  as  is  ordinarily  tlie  case  in  Roman 
forts  ; but  the  peculiarity  in  this  case  is  that, 
instead  of  deep  ditches,  there  are  several 
smaller  ones.  The  place  must  have  been  a 
perfect  labyrinth  when  these  were  open  to  their 
full  depth  and  crowned  by  palisades.  There  is 
a raised  platform  or  pra’-torium  in  the  centre. 
In  addition  to  the  main  figure,  long  lines  of 
earthworks,  of  no  great  height,  extend  in 
many  directions,  the  whole  area  occupied  being 
very  extensive.  The  site  is  on  somewhat  low 
ground  in  relation  to  the  .surrounding  country, 
it  being  about  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  above  the  little 
river  at  its  base. 


Through  a family  bereavement,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  party  to  be  entertained  at 
Ardoch  House  by  its  owner,  Mr.  M.  Ballock. 
A neighbour  promptly  and  kindly  promised  to 
render  this  courtesy  to  the  members,  but  a 
previous  offer  having  been  made  and  accepted, 
the  party  proceeded  to  Dcanston,  where,  in  a 
marquee  erected  in  the  grounds  of  Deanston 
House,  the  party  was  entertained  at  luncheon 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Muir.  Thanks  having 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  Thos.  Blashill,  and 
heartily  rendered,  Doune  Castle  was  visited, 
and  a paper  descriptive  of  the  ancient  fabric 
was  read  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  Duncan.  The 
party  saw  the  Castle  in  its  greatly-improved 
condition,  its  owner,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  who 
takes  great  interest  in  the  old  home  of  his 
•v.ncestors,  having  been  at  great  pains  in  arrest- 
ing its  decay.  It  is  now  roofed  in,  and  a very 
conservative  repair  has  taken  place.  The 
ancient  arrangements  are  all  but  perfect,  and 
the  fabric  can  now  be  studied  with  great  ad- 
vantage. The  Castle  is  of  fifteenth-century 
date,  and  like  many  other  buildings  in  Scotland, 
has  never  been  completed.  Its  position  is  one 
of  great  beauty,  and  the  lofty  towers  and  walls 
make  an  admirable  group,  the  picturesque  effect 
being  greatly  enhanced  by  the  waters  of  the 
swiftly-flowing  river  at  the  base. 

Dunblane  Cathedral  was  then  visited.  It 
consists  of  a lofty  chancel,  a long,  roofless  nave 
and  side  aisles,  and  a Homanesque  tower  on  the 
south  side  of  the  aisle,  a relic  of  an  older 
church,  which  appears  to  have  stood  to  the 
south  of  the  present  fabric,  and  on  a slightly 
different  axis.  It  projects  into  the  south  aisle. 
The  Ilev.  A.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  having  described 
the  Cathedral,  the  Rev.  Professor  R.  Storey, 
D.D.,  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  site  was  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  Scottish  history,  as 
one  of  the  settlements  of  the  ancient  Culdees, 
of  the  Celtic  Church,  and  the  continuity  of 
the  existence  of  buildings  on  the  spot  for  many 
hundreds  of  years  was  of  much  interest.  Dr. 
Kowand  Anderson,  architect,  who  is  about  to 
restore  the  nave,  then  described  tlie  intended 
works.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  renew  the 
worn  stonework,  except  where  there  i.s  a struc- 
tural defect,  and  the  new  roof  will  be  of  timber. 
The  party  listened  to  these  explanations  with 
considerable  interest  and  satisfaction.  The 
building  has  been  roofles.s  for  a period  long 
anterior  to  the  Reformation,  and  it  is  good 
evidence  of  the  solidity  of  the  fabric  and 
the  goodness  of  the  w’ork  that,  notwithstanding 
the  action  of  the  elements  for  several  hundreds 
of  years,  the  stone  isonly  alittle  weather-worn, 
and  the  walls  are  still  solid.  Two  Celtic  stones 
have  recently  been  found— one  a large  standing 
stone  worked  with  a tall  Latin  cross,  of  Irish 
type,  on  one  side,  and  with  figures  and  circles 
on  the  opposite  one.  The  second  stone  has 
delicate  interlaced  work  on  the  edge. 


Owing  to  the  length  of  the  journey,  no  even- 
ing meeting  had  been  arranged  for. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  the  meeting 
next  week. 


SKETCHES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  “A.  A.”’ 

EXCURSION. 

We  have  already  given  a pretiy  full  accounts 
of  the  Architectural  Association's  Excursion.*". 
We  this  week  give  ink-photo  illustrations  of 
Wollaton  Hall  and  Y’’oulgreave  Church,  as  well 
as  some  illustrative  sketches  of  other  buildings- 
visited  by  the  excursionists. 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  perhaps  more- 
often  thought,  that  the  Architectural  Associa-f 
tion  Excursion  is  such  a “ dreadful  rush  ” that 
there  is  barely  time  to  see  the  buildings  visited,, 
much  less  to  sketch  them,  and  on  these  grounds- 
alone  some  have  been  deterred  from  joining  the* 
party.  'I'liere  is,  of  course,  some  truth  in  the 
charge,  and  more  particularly  was  it  the  case- 
this  year,  when  it  was  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  leave  out  some  of  the  subjects  down  in 
the  programme  on  three  days  out  of  the  five. 

But  if  there  are  any  who  think  there  is 
little  or  no  sketching  done  on  the  excursionj 
they  would  be  agreeably  surprised  could  they  see 
the  sketch-books  after  the  final  dinner  on  the 
Friday  evening,  when  it  is  usual  to  exhibit 
them.  If  all  these  sketches  and  measured' 
drawings  could  only  be  collected,  arranged^' 
and  published  together,  there  is  no  doubt  they' 
would  form  as  varied  and  interesting  a volume 
as  any  of  the  same  class  which  have  seen  th& 
light  of  late  years. 

The  first  day  was  not  a productive  one,  from 
a purely  sketching  point  of  view  ; the  subjects^ 
were  too  numerous,  the  distances  between  them, 
being  great,  took  up  a lot  of  time ; but,  worst  of 
all,  the  weather  was  cold  and  wet,  and  had  a 
very  depressing  effect  upon  the  most  enthusias- 
tic. However,  by  the  time  Etwall  Cthe  last 
place  on  the  day’s  programme)  w'as  reached, 
the  rain  bad  cleared  off.  and  the  cheering  effect 
of  a gleam  of  sunshine  was  at  once  seen,  for 
there  were  more  sketch-books  out  and  pencils 
at  work  than  had  been  the  case  during  the  wholfr 
of  the  preceding  part  of  the  day.  'The  Gospei 
shelf  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  at  Etwall 
is  an  unusual  feature ; but  the  almshouses  on 
the  north  side  of  the  churchyard  reesived  the- 
greatest  attention,  and  were  sketched;  from, 
several  points  of  view.  The  central  feature  out 
the  inner  side,  with  its  enriched  pediment  andi 
inscription,  is  given  in  a general  sketch. 

Tuesday  was  just  as  fine  as  Monday  had  been 
wet,  and  no  time  was  lost  as  the  buildings 
were  reached  in  transmitting  some  of  the  more 
striking  features  to  paper.  'Wingfield  is  a 
subject  more  for  the  brush  than  the  pencil,  and 


See  Builder,  pp.  117, 135,  ante. 
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SlieUkes  Ilhistrative  of  the  Arcldtectural  Association  Excursion. 


the  lead  flat  are  marked  features  in  almost 
every  view  of  the  castle ; the  turrets  bemg 
treated  as  octagons  on  the  inside,  whilst  retain- 
ing their  square  form  on  the  exterior,  and  the 
embattled  parapet  being  carried  round  the 


lardwick  did  not  afford  a great  amount  of 
nteresting  detail ; but  Bolsover  Castle  was  full 
if  choice  bits,  and  there  being  a fair  amount 
f time  allowed  there,  as  much  work  was 
lone  as  at  any  of  the  places  visited.  The 
antern-light  and  angle-turrets  taken  from 


tuiTets,  but  attached  to  them 


pieces  and  fireplaces  throughout  the  build- 
ing. 

On  Wedne-sday  the  only  peep  the  party  got  of 
Tissington  Manor  is  shown  in  a small  sketch 
taken  from  the  road. 

There  was  a long  stay  at  Ashbourne,  which 
afforded  time  for  an  examination  of  the  finest ' 
church  visited  during  the  week— as,  indeed,  it 
IS  also  the  finest  in  the  county. 

_ From  Bradbourne  we  illustrate  an  interesting- 
piece  of  glass  from  tlie  staircase  window  of  the 
manor-house,  and  an  incised  slab  in  the  form 
of  a shield  from  the  church. 

Thursday  w'ils  the  grandest  day  for  the 
sketch-books,  when  Haddon  Hall  was  visited 
and  good  use  was  made  of  the  time,  though  we 
do  not  propo.se  to  illu.strate  the  building  just 

We  illustrate  one  or  two  interesting  details 
from  the  elaborate  tombs  in  Bakewell  Church  : 
and  Youlgreave,  visited  later  on,  gives  the  subject 
of  one  of  our  plates,  which  shows  the  stately 
western  tower,  from  a rapid  sketch  by  Mr.  J 
Johnson.  A careful  and  delicate  drawin-^  by 
Mr.  Gibson  of  the  beautiful  altar-tomb  in 
the  chancel  to  Thomas  Cokayne  is  given  on 
page  176. 

hridays  vi'^it  to  Wollaton  gave  tlie  subject 
for  another  plate,  also  by  Mr.  J.  Johnson ; and 
there  are  also  other  “ bits  ” as  sketches,  notably 
the  angle  pavilion  and  angle  turrets,  with  | 


their  singular  corbelling  out,  and  a rain-water 
head  from  the  stable-yard. 

The  members  of  the  excursion  who  have  con- 
tributed .sketches  for  our  illustrations  are  Messrs. 
Jas.  Bilson,  W.  T.  Brown,  S.  F.  Clarkson,  D. 
Gibson,  A.  Hennings,  and  J.  Johnson,  and, 
though  they  are  but  a very  small  proportion  of 
j the  whole  party,  when  there  was  sketching  to  be 
done,  most  of  them  were  to  be  found  at  work. 


Competition  for  a New  Town  Hall  in 
Copenhagen. — The  Corporation  of  Copenhagen 
is  inviting  preliminary  designs  for  a new  Town 
Hall  in  that  city,  the  cost  of  w-hich  is  not  to 
I exceed  140,000/.  This  sum  does  not,  however, 
; include  the  cost  of  preparing  the  site  on  which 
the  building  is  to  stand,  &c.  The  design 
must  provide  for  an  entrance  hall,  with 
covered  carriage  approach,  a covered  courtyard 
.S,0n0  yards  square,  and  an  assembly  hall  of 
1,000  yards,  besides  magisterial  offices,  library, 
police  oftice,  fire  station,  residences  for  ofticials^ 
and  a restaurant.  It  is  to  be  lighted  by  the 
electric  light.  The  design  must  be  sent  in  by 
Marcli  1,  1889,  and  for  the  three  best,  premiums 
of  300/.  and  200/,  each  will  be  given.  Final 
drawings  and  plans,  with  estimate  of  cost,  will 
then  be  invited  from  the  competitor.^  selected, 
of  whom  the  successful  one  will  receive  a sum 
of  500/.  and  the  others  one  of  160/.  each 


This  sketch  in  the  aisle  of  the  retro-choir  at 
Peterborough  is  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Bedford. 

The  whole  of  the  Cathedral  east  of  the 
crossing  is  at  present  in  a dismantled  condition: 
and  undergoing  the  proces.s  of  repair.  The 
principal  work  is  at  present  being  done  in  the 
north  transept,  where  underpinning  is  being) 
done  to  the  walls,  which  are  out  of  plumb  morei 
or  less,  leaning  inwards  in  some  places  and  out- 
wards in  others.  “Toe”  buttresses  are  being i 
built  at  the  ground  or  floor  level,  internally  or ' 
externally  as  required,  to  check  further  settle- 1 
ment. 


dllusfratioKs, 

CLEMENT'S  INN  CHAMBERS. 

HESE  premises  consist  of  large  shops  on  ' 
the  ground-floor,  and  offices  and  cham-  i 
[ bers  on  the  upper  floors,  with  separate 
entrances  from  the  Strand.  Externally,  red- 1 
brick  facings  with  Bath-stone  dressings  and ; 
granite  pilasters  have  been  used.  In.  execution,  : 
some  deviations  have  been  made  from  the  ■ 
design  as  here  repre.sented.  The  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  Johnson,  i 
of  Walthamstow,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  ' 
Hemings.  The  drawing  was  exhibited  in  this  . 
year's  Royal  Academy  exhibition. 


STATUE  OF  SHAKSPEARE  FOR  PARIS. 

The  statue  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
has  been  presented  to  the  City  of  Paris  by  an  . 
Englishman,  Mr.  William  Knighton. 

The  statue  is  of  bronze,  and  is  the  work  of  : 
M.  Paul  Fournier.  The  com2fletework  includes  • 
a pedestal  designed  by  M.  Deglanc,  architect, 
decorated  with  tragic  masks  and  with  scrolls  ^ 
bearing  the  names  of  the  poet’s  principal  works. 
On  the  principal  face  is  a cartouche,  with  the 
words  “ William  Shakespeare”  merely. 

The  position  of  the  monument  is  at  the  : 
junction  of  the  Boulevard  Haussman  and  the 
Avenue  de  Messine. 


WOLLATON  HALL. 

The  view  which  we  give  of  Wollaton  Hall  is 
referred  to  in  another  column,  in  connexion 
with  the  Architectural  Association  Excursion. 
The  history  of  the  building  was  very  ably 
treated  of  in  a paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch 
during  the  excursion,  and  printed  in  extenso  in 
the  Builder  iox  26,  p.  136. 


TOWER  OF  YOULGREAVE  CHURCH, 
DERBYSHIRE. 

YoulCtREAVe  Church  was  one  of  the  build- 
ings visited  by  the  members  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  during  their  recent  excursion,  ; 
as  mentioned  by  u.sa  fortight  ago  (p.  136,  ante). 


STONEFOLD  CHURCH. 

This  Church  is  in  the  parish  of  Haslingden, 
Lancashire,  and  was  presented  to  the  parish  by 
a resident, — Miss  Turner.  It  accommodates 
about  300  worshippers.  The  builders  were 
Messrs.  Moore  Bros.,  of  Eawtenstall.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Basil  Champneys. 


DESIGN  FOR  A LONDON  STREET-FRONT. 

Tni.s  illustration  sliows  a design  made  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Mallows,  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
submitted  in  competition  for  the  £25  premium. 
The  materials  proposed  to  be  used  were  red 
brick  and  stone  dressings. 


The  Metropolitan  Board  of  'Works 
and  its  Agenda  Paper, — Mr.  Mossop,  a 
member  of  the  Board,  writes  to  say,  with 
reference  to  a “Note”  that  appeared  in  our 
last  issue,  that  while  our  description  of  the 
agenda-paper  was  quite  correct,  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  facts,  a reform  in  the  direction 
indicated  was  made  about  a month  before  the 
recess,  when  the  “papers”  were  put  in  order 
and  sewn  together,  so  that  in  this  matter  there 
is  now  order  in.stead  of  chaos,  We  are  very 
glad  to  hear  it,  but  we  must  say  that  the  last 
of  the  Board's  agenda  papers  which  we  saw 
(for  a meeting  only  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  recess)  did  not  exhibit  any  change  for  the 
better. 
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HE  MBTEOPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
INQUIRY  COMMISSION: 

FURTHER  EVIDENCE.* 

Mb.  George  Edwards,  sworn  and  examined 
1 jr  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  (Lord 
•herschell),  said  he  had  been  for  nearly 
fifteen  years  a member  of  the  Board,  and  was 
Uiie  of  the  representatives  of  the  parish  of 
il;.  Marylebone.  He  was  deputy-chairman  of 
» 'ie  Board  for  the  two  years  ending  at  Mid- 
>i:immer  last.  He  was  a member  of  the  Board 
•i;  the  time  that  the  sub-committee  that  used 
jii  deal  witli  compensation  cases  ceased  to  exist. 
’ tiat  was  a sub-committee  of  some  fifteen  or 
Jiventeen  members.  Witness,  soon  after  he 
njcame  a member  of  the  Board,  moved  that 
(iiiestions  of  compensation  should  be  referred  to 
ificommittee  of  the  whole  Board  instead  of  to  a 
cub-committee.  His  reason  for  taking  that 
nrtion  was  that  he  used  to  sit  next  to  Mr.  John 
; 'rde  Hall,  a solicitor  (since  deceased),  who  at 

i lat  time  was  the  representative  of  Holbom. 
:)  r.  Hall  was  on  the  sub-committee  in  question, 
i!id  from  him  witness  learnt  of  certain  things 
ilhich  made  him  think  that  some  claims  were 
>:ttled  not  quite  to  the  interest  of  the  public, 
) .td  he  thought  it  would  be  much  better  for  the 
■hole  Boai-d  to  decide  such  questions.  At  that 
: me  the  negotiations  for  compensation  in  con- 
tiijxion  with  the  Harrow-road  improvement  were 
ping  on.  Witness  carried  his  motion,  and 

■ pee  then  questions  of  compensation  had  been 
bittled  by  a committee  of  the  whole  Board, 
Jjeeting  prior  to  the  Works  and  General  Pur- 
fjses  Committee  on  Monday  mornings.  Asked 
flhetber  he  did  not  think  that  the  comrriittee 
|i!  the  whole  Board  was  too  numerous  a body 
1(1  go  into  detail,  witness  said  he  did  not  think 
tl.  The  Compensations  Committee  met  before 
Ji7elve  o’clock, — at  eleven,  or  half-past  eleven, 
■icording  to  the  number  of  claims  to  be  cen- 
tered. The  Works  and  General  Purposes 
rrjmmittee  met  at  twelve  o’clock.  As  a rule, 
r lero  were  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  members  of 
>!ie  Board  who  attended  to  compensation  work, 
‘id  they  were  pretty  nearly  always  the  same 
tiembers.  The  number  of  members  present 
Baring  the  discussion  of  compensation  business 

;;ver  exceeded  twenty.  The  Board  from 
me  to  time  became  possessed  of  a large 
llnount  of  property  in  the  shape  of 
Dtrplus  lands  resulting  from  the  carrying 
mt  of  improvements.  The  management  of 
[ lis  property  was  always  in  the  hands  of 
ic’actically  the  whole  Board.  There  was  no 
rparate  Estates  Committee.  When  a street 
oiprovement  had  to  be  made,  the  ground  was 
Beared  soon  after  the  property  had  been 
^nired,  and  the  improvement  was  carried  out 
I om  the  plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Sie  Engineer.  The  Engineer  laid  his  plans  of 
Me  surplus  lands  before  the  Board,  and  these 
Surplus  lands  were  afterwards  plotted  or  divided 
fV  the  Architect.  Afterwards,  tenders  were 
«vited  for  the  several  plots.  Asked  whether 
liese  arrangements  did  not  place  the  Board 
: iry  much  in  the  hands  of  its  officers,  the 
iaitne.ss  said  that  when  the  plans  came  up  from 
Rie  Engineer  and  the  Architect,  there  were 
I ime  very  pertinent  questions  put  to  both  those 
^Bcers  about  the  property,  especially  as  to  lines 
o:  frontage  and  the  arrangement  of  the  street 
^nerally.  The  plans  submitted  by  the  officers 
I ere  not  always  approved.  Witness  had  taken 
i:i  active  part  in  the  inquiry  into  Mr.  Robert- 
in’s  conduct,  and  had  never  voted  in  his 
ii.vour.  lie  personally  was  never  very  much 
) Tided  by  Mr.  Goddard's  advice  in  questions  of 
^mpensation.  The  way  in  which  compen.sation 
r tses  were  managed  was  this : Mr.  Goddard  used 

ii  act  for  Mr.  Vulliamy,  and  used  to  give  the 
ttommittee  bis  valuation  of  the  freehold  and  the 
jiasehold.  Then  they  used  to  have  a report 

om  Mr.  Gunn,  the  Accountant,  as  to  the 

■ .quiries  he  had  made  with  reference  to  the 
I ade  done.  Mr.  Gunn  used  to  go  through  the 

)oks  and  read  to  the  Committee  what  returns 
'lid  been  made  and  what  profit  they  showed, 
'be  Committee  very  frequently  differed  both 
om  Mr.  Goddard  and  from  Mr.  Gunn,  and 
len  they  asked  that  further  professional 
'pinion  might  be  taken,  and  cases  in  which 
I'lat  occurred  were  adjourned.  The  reports  of 
[he  officers  named  were  not  copied  and  distri- 
kted  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 

■ .ittee ; they  were  merely  read  out.  Lord 
iierschell  remarked  that  this  did  not  seem  to 

’ a very  good  way  of  arriving  at  a sound 
DDclusion, — a number  of  people  hearing  figures 

* For  summary  of  prerious  eridence  aee  the  BuUJert 
>*.  8,  W,  66,  83,  103,  121,  161,  ante : and  last  Tolume» 
.1).  «1,  488. 


read  out.  Witness  said  that  the  members  very 
soon  took  the  figures  down.  In  the  course  of 
re-examination  by  Mr.  Meadows  White,  Q.C., 
the  senior  counsel  for  the  Board,  witness  said 
that  Goddard  was  the  officer  chiefly  charged 
with  the  preliminary  work  of  investigating 
compensation  claims  and  expressing  his 
opinion  upon  them.  That  was  nominally  Mr. 
Vulliamy's  work,  but  Goddard  was  really  the 
man  who  did  the  work.  Asked  whether  he  had 
had  any  suspicion,  until  recently,  of  Goddard’s 
honesty,  witness  said  that  the  first  suspicion  he 
had  was  on  a certain  reference  made  by  him  to 
Mr.  Villiers,  as  to  whether  he  (Villiers)  would 
advance  on  his  offer  for  the  Pavilion  site. 
Goddard  came  back  and  said  that  he  had  com- 
mitted the  Board.  Witness  put  together  the 
two  circumstances  that  Goddard  had  first  of  all 
introduced  Villiers  and  had  then  so  hastily  com- 
mitted the  Board,  and  he  began  to  have  very 
grave  suspicions  of  Mr.  Goddard.  The  Chairman 
(Lord  Herscbell)  said  he  thought  it  was  Mr. 
Vulliamy  who  had  hastily  committed  the  Board 
in  the  matter  of  the  disposal  of  the  Pavilion 
site  ? Witness  said  that  nominally  it  was  so, 
but  he  and  other  members  always  “ read  between 
the  lines”  of  the  "Architect’s  Reports.”  Mr. 
Vulliamy  wa.s  so  weak  that  he  was  an  ineffi.cient 
officer.  Goddard  and  Robertson  were  Mr. 
Vulliamy,  practically,  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  of  Mr.  Vulliamy’s  tenure  of  office. 
Witness  bad  for  years  endeavoured  to 
convince  his  colleagues  that  they  ought  to 
insist  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Vulliamy. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Richardson,  sworn  and  examined, 
said  he  had  been  a member  of  the  Board  since 
1862 ; that  he  had  been  deputy-chairman  of  the 
Board;  and  that  he  had  served  on  almost  every 
one  of  the  Board's  committees,  except  the 
Building  Act  Committee.  He  had  lately,  as  he 
had  done  on  several  previous  occasions,  made 
some  remarks  upon  the  fact  that  theBuilding  Act 
Committee  did  not  always  give  the  reasons  for 
their  actions.  He  had  always  been  complaining, 
more  or  less,  that  that  Committee  did  not 
communicate  the  reasons  why  they  refused  the 
applications  which  were  made  to  them.  When 
witness  was  appealed  to,  by  those  whom  he 
represented,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  such 
refusals,  he  was  always  able  to  get  the  informa- 
tion, either  from  the  Superintending  Architect’s 
office,  or  from  some  member  of  tlie  Committee, 
and  he  never  could  see  any  reason  why  the 
grounds  for  refusing  a building  application 
should  not  be  communicated  to  the  applicants. 
There  were  more  complaints  brought  against  the 
Board  through  the  action  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee  than  through  any  other  committee. 
The  procedure  of  the  Building  Act  Committee, 
indeed,  had  provoked  much  of  the  hostility  mani- 
fested by  the  public  towards  the  Board.  He  had 
recently  stated  that  the  reticence  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  cause  of  the  refusal  of  applica- 
tions led  to  fees  being  paid  to  get  matters  put 
forward,  and  to  delay  and  coiruption.  He  had 
not  formed  that  idea  prior  to  the  institution  of 
the  present  inquiry,  but  he  had  previously  from 
time  to  time  protested  against  the  action  of  the 
Committee  merely  as  a matter  of  principle  and 
business-like  conduct.  To  take  an  instance: 
A person  sent  in  an  application  to  be  allowed 
to  bring  his  house  out  to  a certtiin  line,  and  the 
Committee  did  not  agree  to  that  particular  line. 
They  would  have  agreed  to  another  line,  but 
instead  of  telling  the  applicant  to  what  line 
they  wanted  it  to  come,  they  left  him  to  make 
another  application,  and  when  he  made  the 
right  application  it  was  granted;  but, of  course, 
this  involved  a great  deal  of  delay.  Witness 
had  formed  very  much  the  same  opinion  of 
Jlr.  Vulliamy  that  Mr.  Edwards  arrived  at, — 
namely,  that  Mr.  Vulliamy  was  too  much  in  the 
hands  of  Goddard  and  Robertson.  Mr.  Vulliamy 
was  for  very  many  years  an  excellent  officer ; but 
of  late  years  he  had  been  very  deficient— so 
much  so  that  although  he  (witness)  was  a very 
old  friend  of  Mr.  Vulliamy’s,  he  had  again  and 
again  urged  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  to  in- 
duce Mr.  Vulliamy  to  resign.  During  the  last 
few  years  that  Mr.  Vulliamy  held  office  there 
was  really  no  proper  head  to  the  staff  of  the 
Architect’s  Department ; anyone  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Board  could  see 
that  Mr.  Vulliamy  was  more  the  servant  of  the 
staff  than  the  head  of  the  staff.  But  Mr. 
Vulliamy  was  very  loth  to  leave.  His  pecuniary 
position  was  not  of  a very  first-class  kind.  He 
knew  that  if  he  left  the  Board  he  would  not 
perhaps  be  able  to  provide  for  his  wife  and 
daughters  the  same  comforts  that  they  had 
hitherto  had,  and  be  was  very  unwilling  to  go. 
When  his  resignation  was  tendered,  it  was  not 
voluntarily  tendered ; it  was  written  because  it 


was  communicated  to  him  that  it  was  desirable 
and  necessary  that  he  should  resign.  The  matter 
of  urging  Mr.  Vulliamy  to  resign  was  not  formally 
brought  before  the  Board,  but  it  was  indirectly. 
Nobody  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  the  matter.  The  members  of  the  Board 
all  liked  Mr.  Vulliamy  as  a man.  He  was  a 
gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  one 
with  whom  it  was  impossible  not  to  sympathise. 
They  all  felt  that  to  tell  him  to  go  would  be  a 
most  unpleasant  duty.  It  was  ultimately  done 
in  this  way : — A Committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  whole  question  of  the  staff  of  the 
Superintending  Architect’s  Department,  and 
then,  in  that  Committee,  remarks  were  made 
bearing  upon  Mr.  Vulliamy’s  inefficiency ; and 
in  a kind,  courteous  way,  he  was  informed  of 
the  feeling  of  the  Committee.  He  shortly  after- 
wards sent  in  his  resignation.  There  was 
no  other  department  of  the  Board  which 
was  ever  in  so  unsatisfactory  a condi- 
tion as  the  Architect’s,  unless  one  went 
back  to  the  early  period  of  the  Board’s  exist- 
ence. At  that  time  they  had  an  Accountant 
who  was  utterly  inefficient ; but  the  present 
Accountant,  Mr.  Gunn,  was  an  admirable  officer, 
and  his  department,  since  he  bad  been  there, 
had  been  in  perfect  order.  He  did  not  believe 
that  any  Board’s  accounts  were  kept  in  so  ad- 
mirable a manner  as  theirs.  "Witness  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  anything  un- 
satisfactory about  the  acceptance  of  any  of  the 
tenders  for  the  execution  of  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment or  other  works : there  had  never  been 
the  slightest  attempt  at  favouritism  at  all.  The 
tenders  submitted  were  dealt  with  on  their 
merits,  and  if  the  lowest  one  was  not  put  in  by 
a man  who  was  deemed  to  be  utterly  incom- 
petent to  do  the  work,  it  had  always  been 
accepted.  Witness  had  never  had  any  faith  in 
Mr.  Robertson  since  the  year  1876,  when  the 
question  of  his  disposal  of  a copy  of  the  Board’s 
reference  book  of  compensation  claims  was 
raised.  As  to  Mr.  Goddard,  he  had  no  reason 
to  suspect  him ; he  believed  him  honest. 

Mr.  James  Beal,  sworn  and  examined,  said  he 
had  taken  a great  deal  of  interest  in  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  and  its  proceedings 
since  its  origination.  He  alleged  that  the  method 
of  the  Board’s  former  procedure  in  requiring 
sureties  for  the  due  performance  of  a contract 
was  corrupt,  Mr.  Ridley,  who  tendered  for  a 
part  of  the  Embankment,  offered  to  deposit 
30,000Z.  in  cash,  but  his  offer  was  not  accepted. 

Mr.  William  Webster,  sworn  and  examined, 
said  he  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Webster,  the  contractor.  His  father  did  not 
take  any  contract  after  the  year  1882-83,  but 
his  business  was  carried  on  with  a partner  until 
two  years  ago.  That  partner  was  Mr.  Staniland, 
formerly  M.P.  for  Boston.  He  believed  that 
Mr.  Staniland  was  purely  a financial  partner. 
Witness  had  commenced  a business  of  his  own 
in  March  last,  but  he  had  not  the  books  of  his 
father’s  business. 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  who  affirmed,  was  next 
examined  by  the  Chairman.  He  said  he  was 
a member  of  the  Paddington  Vestry,  and 
happened  to  be  foreman  of  the  coroner’s  jury  at 
the  inquiry  into  the  fire  at  Whiteley’s  in  1887. 
The  attention  of  the  jury  was  directed  to  the 
rapid  spreading  of  the  fire,  and  much  surprise 
was  expressed  as  to  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
with  which  the  fire  spread  throughout  the 
several  buildings.  The  jury  made  several 
recommendations  or  representations,  one  of 
which  was  "that  the  serious  danger  which  may 
result  from  unscientific  construction  where 
ironwork  is  largely  used  calls  for  immediate 
attention,  with  a view  to  such  amendment 
of  the  Building  Act  as  will  secure  the 
requisite  supervision.”  On  the  occasion  of  that 
inquiry,  Mr.  Saunders,  who  was  the  architect 
of  the  building,  and  Mr.  Gundry,  the  District 
Surveyor,  gave  evidence.  No  suggestion  was 
made  to  the  jury  either  by  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr. 
Gundry,  or  Mr.  Roche  (Mr.  Whiteley’s  solicitor, 
who  was  a member  of  the  Board  at  the  time 
the  buildings  were  erected),  that  there  was  any 
doubt  as  to  their  having  been  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Build- 
ing Act.  The  fire  i-csulted  in  four  deaths.  Mr. 
Judge  then  gave  evidence  at  some  length  as  to 
the  procedure  of  the  Board  and  the  Vestries  under 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Acts,  1855 
and  1862,  and  described  the  steps  be  had  taken 
with  a view  to  getting  an  inquiry  into  the 
Board's  affairs.  He  attended  the  Board's  own 
inquiry,  and  gave  what  evidence  was  in  his 
possession  as  to  the  Board’s  improper  proceed- 
ings in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  land. 

We  will  conclude  our  summary  of  the  evidence 
next  week. 
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NEW  PUBLIC  WOKKS  IN  CARLISLE. 
During  the  recent  Northern  District  greeting 
of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors,  held  in  Carlisle.* 
several  short  papers  of  practical  interest  were 
read  by  Mr.  H.  U.  McKie,  the  City  Surveyor, 
describing  new  public  works  carried  out  from 
his  plans  and  under  his  superintendence.  "We 
make  the  following  extracts  from  these 
papers ; — 

PuMio  Slaughter-houses. 

The  slaughter-houses  were  commenced  at  the 
end  of  October,  188(3,  and  opened  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  1887.  The  area  of  the 
site  is  over  an  acre.  The  buildings  consist  of 
five  separate  blocks,  viz. : — I.  Slaughter-houses 
and  cooling-rooms  for  cattle  and  sheep.  IT. 
Lairage  for  cattle  and  sheep.  III.  Pig  slaughter- 
house, cooling-room,  boiler-house,  and  tripery. 
IV.  Piggeries.  V.  Office,  stores,  fodder-house, 
meter-house,  w.c.,  and  urinal.  The  total  cost 
of  the  work,  including  approaches,  drainage, 
fittings,  &c.,  was  (3,10H.  19s.  2d. 

The  pigs  have  been  kept  entirely  separate 
from  the  cattle  and  sheep,  being  on  the  left 
side  of  the  main  entrance  roadway.  The 
buildings  have  been  designed  so  that  animals 
being  taken  into  them  never  see  the  slaughtering 
till  they  are  taken  to  be  slaughtered ; the  ap- 
proaches to  the  different  alleys  being  shut  off 
by  large  sliding  gates,  hung  on  Hatfields  patent 
pulleys. 

With  a view  of  keeping  the  buildings  cool,  as 
much  sun  has  been  shut  out  of  them  as  was 
possible,  considering  the  aspect  they  have. 

The  insides  of  the  slaughter-houses  and 
cooling-rooms  are  lined,  for  a height  of  fift. 
with  white  enamelled  bricks.  The  rest  of  the 
buildings  are  of  stock  bricks,  with  pressed 
brick  pilasters  and  arches.  The  floors  are  of 
concrete,  in  two  layers,  the  bottom  one  of  1 
of  cement  to  4 of  gravel  and  sand,  and  tlie 
top  layer  of  1 of  cement  to  2 of  Dalbeattie 
granite.  In  the  outside  floors  the  bottom  layer 
isSwin.  thick,  and  the  top  layer  1^  in.  thick; 
in  the  inside  floors  the  bottom  layer  is  2 in. 
thick,  and  the  top  layer  1 in.  thick.  The  surface 
is  finished  rough  to  give  a good  foothold. 

The  offal  is  collected  for  removal  by  mean.': 
of  tubs,  which  are  taken  when  foil  on  iron 
two-wheeled  carriages  to  the  crane  in  the  main 
roadway,  and  hoisted  up  and  emptied  into  the 
tumbler  cart,  and  carted  away  each  day  by  a 
contractor,  who  pays  2s.  fid.  a ton  for  it.  The 
carriages  and  tub.s  are  so  arranged  that  one  man 
can  easily  load  the  tubs  and  tip  them  into  the 
tumbler  cart. 

The  following  is  a short  description  of  each 
block: — 

I.  Cattle  a7id  Sheep  Sla\ightcr-h(ni-sc  BlocJi.- 
This  block  consists  of  seven  slaughter-houses, 
each  18  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  seven  cooling-rooms, 
18  ft.  by  12  ft.  each.  There  is  room  to  keep  the 
carcases  of  12  beasts  and  fi4  sheep  in  each 
cooling-room,  and  12  more  beasts  and  3G  sheep 
in  each  slaughter-house.  Th.at  is  to  say,  that 
168  beasts  and  700  sheep  can  be  slaughtered  in 
one  day,  and  the  carcases  left  on  the  premises 
to  cool.  The  slaughter-houses  are  fitted  with 
overhead  rails,  which  run  through  the  slaughter- 
houses and  cooling-rooms,  and  out  under  the 
overhanging  roof,  which  projects  fi  ft,  into  the 
loading  alley ; the  latter  is  to  enable  the  car- 
cases to  be  loaded  for  the  market  under  cover. 
The  beasts  are  hung  from  the  overhead  rails, 
and  the  sheep  from  side  rails  fixed  to  the  walls, 
just  above  the  glazed  brickwork. 

_ Lairage  Block. — To  the  west,  on  the  oppo- 

site side  of  the  slaughter-house  alley,  each  of 
the  slaughter-houses  has  lairage  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  byres  hold  four  cattle  each,  and 
are  15ft,  lin.  by  lift.  Sin.  T!ig  .sheep-sheds 
hold  30  sheep  each,  and  are  15ft.  lin.  by 
13  ft. ; they  are  divided  down  the  centre  by  an 
iron  railing  and  a water-trongh.  The  doors  to 
these  lairs  are  so  arranged  that  the  animals  ai-e 
obliged  to  go  the  way  they  are  wanted  to.  The 
total  number  of  animals  that  can  be  kept  in 
these  lairs  is  29  cattle  and  210  sheep.  The  Cor- 
poration have  decided  to  build  an  axlditional 
byre  to  hold  10  cattle. 

LLI.  Pig  Slaughter-house  Block. — This  block 
consists  of  a pig  slaugliter-house,  30  ft.  fiin.  by 
soft.;  a cooling-room,  34  ft.  fiin.  by  30  ft.:  a 
boiler-house.  30  ft.  by  10  ft. ; and  a tripery,  30  ft. 
by  15  ft.  The  slaughter-house  and  cooling- 
room  are  fitted  up  with  three  rows  of  overhead 
rails,  witli  three  scalding-tubs  at  the  west  end, 
and  three  large  doors,  7 ft.  6 in.  wide,  at  the 
other  end.  where  the  carcases  can  be  loaded  for 
market.  These  doors  .are  fitted  with  Attwood's 
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patent  rolling  shutters.  The  tubs  are  heated 
steam  direct  from  the  boiler;  steam  is  also 
laid  on  into  the  tubs  in  the  tripery.  The  build- 
ing is  lighted  by  a glazed  portion  along  the 
whole  lengtli  of  the  centre  of  the  roof,  with 
louvres  for  ventilation  on  each  side  of  it.  It 
is  also  ventilated  by  means  of  movable  louvrc.s 
in  the  north  wall.  234  pigs  can  be  hung  in  the 
cooling-room,  and  102  more  in  the  slaughter- 
house, making  a total  of  336,  which  can  be 
killed  in  a day  and  their  carcases  left  to  cool. 

IV.  Piggeries. — The  piggeries  consist  of  four- 
teen separate  pigsties,  with  a raised  range  and 
inspection  passage  down  the  centre.  The  feed- 
ing-troughs are  placed  along  the  front,  and  the 
pigs  are  fed  tlirough  doors  hung  so  that  the 
troughs  can  be  either  shut  in  or  out  of  the 
.sties.  Each  piggery  will  liold  15  pigs,  making  a 
total  of  210  pigs  which  can  be  kept  in  the 
piggeries. 

I’.  The  Office  Bhck — This  block  is  situated 
near  the  entrance,  and  consists  of  a superinten- 
dent’s office,  15  ft.  by  13  ft. ; store-room,  15  ft. 
by  13ft.;  fodder-house,  15  ft.  by  20  ft. ; meter- 
house,  8 ft.  by  8 ft.;  w.c.  and  urinal.  Nearly 
all  the  butcher.s  in  the  city  have  gone  into  the 
slaughter-houses,  which  are  paying  their  work- 
ing expenses  and  the  interest  on  the  money 
borrowed  for  their  construction,  though  they 
have  only  been  opened  six  months.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  charges  made: — Killing  a beast,  Is., 
calf,  6(1. . sheep  and  lambs,  2d.,  pig,  fid.,  pig 
under  50  lb.,  3d.  Lairage  after  the  first  3(> 
hours — beasts,  3d.  a day  ; pigs,  sheep.  Jambs, 
and  calves,  Id.  a day ; half  these  charges  are 
made  if  the  animals  are  kept  in  the  paddock 
outside. 

Police  Office  and  Cells. 

In  1879  the  accommodation  at  the  Police 
Office  was  found  inadequate,  there  being  only 
two  small  cells  on  the  lower  basement  floor, 

5 ft.  4 in.  by  8 ft.,  and  three  cells  on  the  base- 
ment floor,  9 ft.  by  6 ft.  The  Chief  Constable’s 
office  was  only  15  ft.  by  6 ft.  C in. ; the  day- 
room,  15  ft.  by  14  ft. ; Committee-room,  24  ft,  by 
16  ft. ; and  on  the  present  site  there  was  also 
the  Chief  Constable’s  house,  consisting  of 
kitchen,  sitting-room,  three  bedrooms,  pantry, 
and  w.c.  The  Watch  Committee  requested  the 
author  to  prepare  plans  giving  extra  accommo- 
dation, doing  away  with  the  old  Chief  Con- 
stable’s house,  and  building  a new  one,  to  the 
north  of  the  Police  Office,  but  not  communi- 
cating with  it.  After  fully  considering  the 
subject  and  making  several  sketch-plans  for  the 
committee,  the  author  recommended  the  Watch 
Committee  to  gut  all  the  interior  walls  out 
except  the  staircase,  and  to  entirely  remodel  the 
interior  of  the  Police  Office.  The  result  was 
to  get  six  cells  on  the  lower  basement  floor, 
which  is  the  same  level  as  the  ground  at  the 
outside  of  the  old  City  Wall,  and  level  with  the 
drill-ground,  nine  cells  on  the  basement  floor, — 
in  all  fifteen  more  convenient  and  larger  cells 
than  the  five  old  ones. 

On  the  ground  floor  or  level  of  the  west  walls 
and  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Police  Office, 
the  day-room  was  increased  to  22  ft.  3 in.  by 
14  ft.  6 in. ; the  sergeants’  office,  14  ft.  9 in.  by 
13  ft.  3 in.,  there  being  no  sergeants’  office 
before;  a Chief  Constable’s  office,  14  ft.  9 in. 
by  13  ft.  3 in.;  Committee-room  and  library  for 
records  of  patents,  23  ft.  0 in.  by  22  ft.  3 in. ; 
passage  6 ft.  0 in.  wide,  in  lieu  of  the  old 
passage,  4 ft.  6 in.  wide.  The  boiler-house  for 
heating  apparatus  is  on  the  lower  basement 
floor,  and  all  the  cells  are  heated  with  4-in. 
diameter  hot-water  pipes. 

The  ventilators  are  so  arranged  that  the 
ventilation  of  all  the  cells  or  any  one  of  them 
can  be  manipulated  from  the  day-room  without 
going  near  the  cells,  and  it  can  be  .seen  at  once 
ihow  each  cell  i,«  ventilated  from  the  day- 
room  ventilating  regulator  and  indicator.  Tlie 
passage  to  the  basement  cells  is  lighted  by 
Hayward's  patent  floor  and  stall  lights. 

The  whole  of  tlie  building  is  well  ventilated, 
and  each  water-closet  soil-pipe  has  a separate 
ventilator  carried  above  the  roof. 

In  addition  to  the  Police  Office,  a new  Chief 
Constable’s  house  was  erected,  four  stories 
high  ; it  has  front  and  back  entrance,  the  latter 
entering  the  drill-ground.  The  house  contains 
dining-room.  14  ft.  6 in.  by  18  ft.;  drawing- 
room, 12  ft.  3 in.  by  14  ft. ; five  good  bedrooms ; 
kitchen,  14  ft.  by  11  ft. ; bathroom,  two  w.c.’s, 
lavatory,  pantry,  .scullery,  washhouse,  storeroom, 
coal-house,  ikc.  The  total  cost  of  the  works 
was  2,620^ 

Record  of  House  and  other  Junctions 
Hain  Seivers. 

, The  importance  of  having  a true  record  of 
house  and  other  junctions  will  be  patent  to  all 


who  have  been  bothered  for  the  want  of  suclii 
a record.  The  records  prevent  injury  to  thei 
sewer,  as  it  need  not  be  cut  into,  injuredg 
or  disturbed  by  opening,  and  the  privatei: 
drain  connexion  with  the  sewer  can  be  made  at ; 
tlie  least  possible  cost  of  labour  and  the  leasti 
interference  with  the  traffic  of  the  streets. 

The  positions  of  the  junctions  have  beent 
fixed  by  taking  the  distance  above  or  below  )i 
house-door  jambs,  window  jambs,  line  of  build-o 
ings,  street  corners,  and  other  prominent  land-n 
mark.s,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  junction  to  bel 
recorded. 

Mr.  McKie  also  read  a paper  on  “ Lazonbyl: 
Flags,"  which  we  printed  in  the  Builder  for'i 
Sept.  1,  p.  162. 


The  Public  Baths. 

Mr.  J,  Hepworth,  A.ssoc.-M.Inst.C.E.,  Engineer^ 
of  the  Carlisle  Corporation  Gas  and  Water 'Woiksg' 
contributed  to  the  meeting  a short  description  of  (• 
the  baths  recently  erected  by  the  Corporation  of  ( 
Carlisle.  These  baths  were  erected  in  1883-4-i 
on  a corner  site — bounded  on  two  sides  by: 
Jaraes-street  and  Wood-street,  Victoria  Viadutif 
— previously  unoccupied  and  belonging  to  the-.i 
Corporation.  The  frontages  in  James-street( 
and  Wood-street  are  lOU  ft.  and  125  ft.  respec-'^ 
tively,  and  the  total  area  is  about  1 ,378  sq.  yards.l; 

The  building  was  intended  to  be  simple  and.] 
unpretentious  in  character,  and  is  designed  ini 
the  domestic  style  of  architecture,  carried  outi 
in  red  brick,  relieved  with  red-stone  dressingsd 
and  terra-cotta  panel.s,  all  of  local  production.  . 

The  basement  has  been  fully  utilised,  and  ini 
addition  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  swim-il 
ming-baths,  hereafter  referred  to,  ample  spacer, 
has  been  allotted  to  .a  boiler-house,  workshops^} 
laundry,  and  other  purposes.  In  the  basementi' 
perfect  access  is  obtained  to  the  whole  of  thel 
exterior  sides  of  the  three  swimming-baths,  anck 
to  the  whole  of  the  water  inlet  and  outlet  pipes^i 
to  every  bath,  and  to  every  drain  throughonti 
the  building.  The  subways,  or  basement  lloors,ij 
are  formed  of  cement  concrete. 

The  ground-floor  is  approached  by  a few  stepsf 
from  tlie  principal  entrance,  James-street,  Tol 
the  left  of  this  entrance,  tlie  office  and 
residence  of  the  superintendent  are  siluated^'j 
and  from  the  window  of  this  office  tickets  and 
towels  are  supplied  to  b.athers  before  admission, 
to  the  entrance-hall. 

The  entrance-hall  forms  an  important  feature 
of  the  building.  This  hall  is  20  ft.  long  byl; 
11  ft.  0 in.  broad,  and  10  ft.  in  height,  and 
from  it  the  entrances  to  all  the  differenti 
sections  of  the  baths  radiate.  The  floor  is  laid 
with  decorated  tiles ; round  the  walls  of  thel 
hall  is  carried  a panelled  and  moulded  dado  oi'. 
pitch  pine  ; tlie  ceiling  cornice,  doors,  and  alii 
the  woodwork  are  also  of  pitch  pine.  The! 
upper  panels  of  the  vestibule  door  are  glazed  ir , 
leaded  panes,  and  bear  the  two  coats-of-armei 
of  the  City  of  Carlisle,  and  the  upper  panels  oj| 
the  other  doors  leading  from  the  entrance-hali* 
are  glazed  with  obscured  glass  with  the  names) 
of  each  bath  cut  thereon. 

The  baths  have  been  divided  into  font 
sections,  three  of  which  are  completed,  viz.;—; 
Section  i,  Gentlemen's  first-class  baths;  Sectiorij 

2,  Gentlemen’s  second-class  baths  ; and  Sectioni 

3,  Ladies’  first  and  .second  class  baths.  Thff 
fourth  section  has  been  reserved  for  a Turkish’ 
bath,  which  has  not  yet  been  constmctedjj 
The  separate  entrance  to  each  section  i:  i 
indicated  on  the  respective  doors  within  tbt' 
entrance-hall. 

The  whole  of  the  slipper-baths  are  of  porceo 
in,  and  the  swimming-baths  are  constinctec, 
of  cement  concrete. 

In  Section  1 (gentlemen’s  first-class  baths): 
situated  in  the  north  wing,  the  entrance; 
corridor  divides  the  slipper-baths  from  tht 
swimming-bath.  There  are  four  slipper-bathl. 
— supplied  witii  hot  and  cold  water,  with 
shower  attached.  Lavatories  are  fixed  in  each 
apartment,  and  the  fittings  throughout  areo;. 
the  most  modern  and  complete  character, 
There  are  also  vapour  and  spray  baths.  Thi 
swimming-bath  in  this  section  is  approachecj 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  corridor,  and  is  61 
ft.  by  30  ft.  by  3 ft.  0 in.  deep  to  the  water;, 
line  at  one  end,  falling  to  6 ft.  0 in.  at  tbt 
other.  The  bath  is  constructed  of  cemenc 
concrete,  the  side  walls  being  2 ft.  in  thicknesa; 
and  the  floor  12  in.  in  depth.  The  bottom  b 
paved  with  white  glazed  bricks,  with  threi 
panillel  lines  of  brown  glazed  bricks  along  th;, 
entire  length  for  the  guidance  of  divers.  Th] 
sides  are  tiled  with  white  glazed  tile.s  borderer 
at  the  top  with  tiles  of  a pale  blue  pattern 
Steps  of  masonry  lead  down  into  the  swimming 
bath  at  each  end.  Handrails  are  fixed  rouni 
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itie  sides  of  the  bath,  and  overflows  (also  used 
•8  spittoons)  are  fixed  at  convenient  distances 
,n  the  water-line. 

The  water  is  run  into  this  batli  by  a 4-in. 
lain,  and  also  by  a spray  pipe  at  the  shallow 
nd  of  the  bath.  The  water  in  the  bath  is 
seated  by  a supply  of  steam  introduced  at  the 
eep  end  of  the  bath,  and  the  water  is  dis- 
jjbarged  at  the  outlet  into  a 12-in  diameter  pipe 
\;adinft  to  the  public  sewer.  The  footways 
. ound  the  bath  are  laid  in  coloured  tiles,  with 
liteestonc  coping. 

li  There  are  seventeen  dressing-boxes  arranged 
: ound  the  footway,  and  the  necessary  toilet 
iirrangements  have  been  provided  throughout. 

The  dimensions  of  this  apartment  are  72  ft. 
ong  by  31)  ft.  broad,  and  the  walls  rise  to  a 
i ieightof  M ft,,  being  worked  in  panels.  The 
, Wlo,  mouldings,  and  pilasters  are  in  red  brick, 
.nd  the  panels  in  buff,  relieved  by  a cornice  of 
■ierra-cotta  bricks.  Running  along  the  greater 
.ength  of  this  wing  is  a lantern  light  in  the 
oof  of  this  building,  which  serve.s  the  double 
►’lurpose  of  giving  light  and  ventilation.  The 
oof  is  constructed  of  light  ironwork. 

H As  adjuncts  to  the  swimming-batli  there  are 
I.,  foot-bath,  with  shower-bath  attached,  a 
avatory,  urinal,  diving-stage,  and  a drinking- 
I ountain  of  Doulton  ware. 

‘ In  Section  2 (gentlemen’s  second  class  baths), 
ituated  in  the  south  wing,  75  ft.  long  by  57  ft. 
t()road,  there  are  seven  slipper-baths,  also  a 
il'apour  anda  spray  bath.  The  swimming-bath  is 
. 15  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  the 
;ame  as  in  the  first  class,  and  as  the  bath  is 
)j»nstructed,  lighted,  and  ventilated  in  the  same 
nanner,  no  further  reference  to  it  is  necessary. 

i [n  this  section  twenty-eight  dressing-boxes  have 
rtoeen  provided  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 

the  bath.  Above  the  dressing-boxes,  balconies 
’(vith  balustrade  and  seats  are  provided  for  the 
: use  of  spectators  on  the  occasion  of  a swimming  . 
: jntertainment.or  competition.  The  balconies 
' ire  approached  by  a stairway  leading  from  the 
'footway,  and  a foot-bath,  shower-bath,  fountain, 
ind  the  necessary  adjuncts  have  been  provided 

15  in  Section  1. 

Section  3 includes  the  ladies’  baths,  .sub- 
)divided  into  first  class  and  second  class.  Within 
the  entrance  to  this  section  a ladies’ waiting- 
tiroom  biis  been  provided,  and  a corridor  leads  to 
the  various  baths.  There  are  four  slipper-baths, 
one  Roman,  one  vapour,  one  spray,  and  three 
.shower  baths.  A swimming-bath  29  ft.  by 

16  ft.,  with  a depth  of  water  from  3 ft.  to  5 ft., 
■seven  dres.sing- boxes,  a foot-bath, and  the  usual 
adjuncts,  furnishings,  and  toilet  arrangements 
(Icomplete  this  section. 

ii  Section  4 is  reserved  for  a Turkish  bath  if 
required. 

;!  The  swimming  baths  and  most  of  the  slipper 
■(baths  are  lighted  from  the  various  roofs,  the 
lemainder  from  windows  in  the  front  of  tlie 
building.  The  arrangements  for  lighting  the 
swimming  baths  in  the  evening  are  by  gasaliers 
. of  wrought  iron.  The  arrangements  for  heating 
the  building  are  as  complete  as  possible  in  every 
irespect.  Hot-water  pipes  are  laid  throughout 
the  whole  building,  those  in  the  swimming  and 
[Slipper  baths  being  of  3 in.  diameter,  and  laid 
iithrough  the  dressing-boxes ; while  the  entrance 
hall  is  heated  by  a coil  of  pipes. 

Ventilators  on  the  Tobin  principle  have  been 
lifixed  in  the  several  swimming  apartments,  and 
•;these,  with  movable  openings  in  the  lantern 
lights,  constitute  the  provision  for  ventilation. 

1 All  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  is  obtained 
ifrom  the  public  mains,  from  which  a 4-in.  main 
has  been  laid  into  the  building;  the  water  used 
lis  measured  through  a 4-in.  water-meter,  but  is 
now  provided  free  of  charge  by  the  Urban 
(Sanitary  Authority. 

Two  Cornish  boilers,  16  ft.  6 in.  long  by  5 ft., 
iand  a water  superheater,  fixed  in  the  basement 
story,  have  been  found  necessary  for  heating 
the  water  supplied  to  the  slipper  baths,  and 
for  providing  the  requisite  steam  supplied  to 
the  swimming  baths,  vapour  baths,  and  laundry. 
The  swimming  baths  are  kept  at  a tepid  tern- 
.perature  throughout  the  year.  A chimney  100  ft. 
Ihigh  stands  in  the  rear  of  the  boilers. 

The  laundry  is  supplied  with  Bradford's  ap- 
iparatus,  including  washing  - boiler,  washing- 
troughs,  washing-machine,  wringer,  wrinser, 
|Soap-boiler,  clothes-bins,  hydro-extractor,  and 
drying-closet,  fitted  with  six  sets  of  travelling 
(horses  running  on  castors.  Steam  has  been 
utilised  for  all  laundry  purposes,  and  a small 
engine  of  two -horse  power  drives  all  the 
(machinery.  There  are  entrances  to  the  laundry 
and  boiler-house  from  Wood-street. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  batbs,  and 
furnishings  was  £7,000,  and  was  provided  from 


the  profits  of  the  Gas  Works,  specially  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  from  the  City  Fund, 
and  the  Engineer  of  the  Gas  and  Water  Works 
was  employed  as  the  engineer  and  architect  for 
the  baths,  and  was  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  Higgin- 
son,  Carlisle,  then  a member  of  his  staff. 

The  baths  were  erected  to  meet  a pressing 
want  in  the  City,  and  for  this  purpose  the  tariff 
of  charges  was  fixed  at  a low  rate.  That  this 
want  has  been  met  is  abundantly  evident  in  the 
appreciation  and  support  which  is  regularly 
accorded  to  the  baths. 

The  Main  Roofs  of  the  Cori)oraiion  Marheis. 

Mr.  Arthur  T.  Walmisley,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  read 
a paper  describing  the  central  main  roofs  of  the 
Hew  Carlisle  Corporation  Markets.  He  said  that 
the  new  Market  roofs  nowin  course  of  construc- 
tion in  the  City  of  Carlisle  cover  an  area  of 
about  6,300  square  yards,  exclusive  of  surround- 
ing arcades,  shops,  and  oflices  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  market  buildings.  A length 
of  about  197  ft.  6 in.  by  about  211  ft.  6 in. 
in  width,  forming  an  area  of  about  417 
squares  (of  100  superficial  feet),  is  roofed  over 
in  three  equal  spans  of  70  ft.  6 in.  each,  sup- 
ported by  walls  at  Scotch-street  and  New-street 
sides,  and  by  twelve  intermediate  columns,  set 
out  at  distances  of  about  39  ft.  6 in.  apart, 
parallel  to  these  streets.  The  central  span  of 
70  ft.  6 in.  is  carried  round  at  an  angle  towards 
Fisher-street,  so  as  to  enter  this  thoroughfare 
nearly  at  right  angles.  This  length  is  about 
76  ft.,  and  is  enclosed  upon  one  side  by  existing 
buildings,  and  upon  the  other  side  partly  by  a 
fish  market  covering  2,370  square  feet,  or  say 
24  .squares,  and  partly  by  a three-cornered  roof 
of  600  square  feet. 

The  main  ribs  of  the  roof  covering  the  general 
market  are  of  the  braced  arch  type,  consisting 
of  a rigid  wrought-kon  rib  13  in.  deep  in  the 
centre,  having  a carved  outer  surface  struck 
with  a radius  of  44  ft.  6in.,  and  forming  a truss 
connected  by  round  bar-iron  ties  having  screw 
adjustments,  the  total  depth  from  the  back  of 
the  rib  at  the  centre  to  the  springing  line  being 
18  ft.  9 in.,  and  to  the  horizontal  tie  11  ft.  6 in., 
which  horizontal  tie  is  placed  7 ft.  3 in.  above  the 
springing  line.  The  soffit  to  the  curved  member 
of  the  truss  is  struck  with  three  radii  of  41  ft. 
6 in.,  58  ft.,  and  11  ft.  6 in.  respectively,  the 
depth  of  the  arched  portion  near  the  springing 
being  18  in.  The  flanges  consist  of  two  3|-  in. 
by  in.  by  angle  irons,  united  vertically 
with  a l-inch  web  plate.  The  round  bars  in  the 
ties  are  of  scantlings  varying  in  diameter  from 
If  in.  to  2|  in.,  and  in  order  to  secure  a proper 
connexion  between  the  inclined  tie-rods  and  the 
segmental  rib  at  the  springing,  the  feet  of  the 
principals  at  the  junction  of  the  rods  are  spread 
out  laterally,  the  webs  doubled,  and  the  tie-rods 
united  to  the  curved  member  by  pins  of  4 in. 
diameter. 

Owing  to  the  unsymmetrical  form  of  the  plan 
of  the  roof,  necessitated  by  the  shape  of  the 
ground  available  for  market  buildings,  special 
ribs  were  required  in  some  parts  of  the  design. 
Thus  a special  intersection  rib  had  to  be 
designed  to  be  fixed  at  the  junction  of  the 
central  span  with  the  continuation  of  that  span 
towards  Fisher-street ; and  at  the  end  of  the 
side  span  adjoining  New-street,  where  it  abuts 
against  tlie  fish  market,  special  hipped  ribs 
were  introduced;  but  the  whole  of  the  ribs 
were  designed  so  as  to  preserve  harmony 
throughout,  and  to  maintain  a uniformity  in  the 
general  appearance. 

In  order  to  avoid  as  little  interference  as 
pos.sible  with  the  space  of  the  market,  the 
number  of  columns  was  minimised  by  carrying 
alternate  main  ribs  upon  spandrel  girders  of 
38  ft.  span,  4 ft.  deep  at  the  ends,  diminishing 
to  3 ft.  deep  at  the  centre.  These  girders  are 
fixed  between  the  heads  of  the  columns  at  a 
uniform  level  throughout,  but  owing  to  the 
levels  of  the  adjacent  streets,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  great  inconvenience  of  steps  to  a 
market,  the  floor  is  made  to  slope  towards  one 
end,  and  consequently  the  height  of  the 
columns  varies  -with  the  gradient  of  the  market 
floor.  The  columns  are  of  cast  iron,  18  in. 
diameter,  IJ  in.  metal,  with  hi-ackets  cast  on, 
above  the  capitals,  to  suit  the  de.^ign  of  the 
main  ribs.  They  average  28  ft.  in  length,  and 
are  to  be  noticed  as  a successful  adoption  of  an 
octagonal  body  developing  into  a square  head 
and  base  instead  of  the  stereotyped  circular 
form.  The  lateral  force  of  the  wind  upon 
the  roof  is  transmitted  -through  the  main 
ribs  to  the  columns,  and  the  columns  are 
rigidlv  fixed  so  as  to  provide  the  necessary 
reaction  to  resist  it.  By  these  means  the  side 
walls  are  left  to  take  only  their  own  wind 


pressure,  and  such  portions  as  are  communicated 
to  them  by  any  wind  pressure  which  the  columns 
may  not  take ; but  as  nearly  the  whole  of  tb& 
horizontal  force  from  the  roof  ultimately 
becomes  transmitted  to  the  columns,  the  eleven 
columns  which  come  between  Scotch-street  and 
New-street  had  to  be  designed  to  resist  this- 
pressure.  To  provide  a base  sufficiently  strong 
for  this  purpose,  and  also  to  facilitate  the  fixing 
of  the  columns,  as  well  as  the  drainage  of  the 
roof,  the  bases  were  cast  separate  from  the 
columns,  the  faces  at  the  horizontal  joints  being 
planed  and  securely  fixed  by  eight  1^  in.  bolt& 
at  erection.  The  bases,  which  are  4 ft.  9 in. 
square,  are  each  firmly  bolted  down  by  four" 
2^  in.  diameter  anchor  bolts,  bedded  and  firmly 
secured  to  a cast-iron  anchor  plate,  fixed  in  and: 
below  a mass  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  10  ft. 

6 in.  square  and  6 ft.  thick.  The  rain-water 
from  the  gutters  between  the  spans  is  conveyed 
down  the  column  by  wrought-iron  tubes  6 in. 
diameter  of  16  B.'SV.G.  plate,  between  which  and 
the  internal  faces  of  the  columns  concrete  is 
firmly  packed,  adding  weight  to  thefoundation^ 
and  forming  a permanent  protection  to  the 
columns  from  oxidation,  by  the  continual 
passage  of  surface  water. 

The  main  purlins,  which  are  carried  by  the 
main  ribs,  are  19  ft.  9 in.  long,  and  are  of  lattice 
construction,  with  parallel  flanges,  each  flange- 
being  made  up  of  two  2|  in.  by  2^  in.  by  | in. 
L.I.  Intermediate  ribs  are  carried  between  the 
centres  of  the  main  purlins.  They  are  also  of 
the  parallel  lattice  type,  and  are  struck  from 
the  same  centres  as  the  arched  portion  of  th& 
main  ribs.  Between  each  main  purlin,  inter- 
mediate or  secondary  purlins  will  be  fixed  so  a& 
to  divide  the  roof  into  convenient  dimensions, 
transversely  as  well  as  longitudinally,  for  board- 
ing and  glazing.  The  secondary  purlins  are  of 
a fish-bellied  lattice  type,  9 ft.  10^  in.  long,  witb 
a depth  of  12  in.  under  the  boarded  and  slated 
portion  of  the  roof,  and  9 in.  under  the  glazed* 
portion.  The  glazing-bar  to  be  used  is  known  as- 
“ T.  ■\V.  Helliwell’s  King's  Cross  bar.”  Helliwell's 
system  has  been  employed  by  the  author  in  the- 
large  roof  over  Olympia  at  Kensington,  and  has 
also  (the  author  is  informed)  been  used  in- 
Carlisle  in  the  roof  connected  with  the  Corpora- 
tion Baths.  Each  span  of  the  roof  will  be  sur- 
mounted by  a skylight  carried  by  central  orna- 
mental trusses,  22  ft.  span,  placed  9 ft.  10^  in. 
apart.  Between  the  skylight  and  the  curvecJ 
roof,  vertical  louvre  frames  are  provided,  filled 
in  with  wrought-iron  louvres.  Tlie  lower  portioir 
of  the  curved  roof,  and  also  the  lower  portion& 
of  the  skylights,  are  to  be  covered  witb  slates- 
on  1^  in.  boarding,  and  the  remaining  portions- 
are  to  be  glazed. 

The  three  spans  of  the  roof  at  the  West 
Tower-street  end  of  tlie  general  market  rise- 
above  the  buildings,  and  are,  therefore,  to^  be- 
closed  in  with  gable  screens  of  a special  design, 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  building.  Two  of 
these  screens  are  complete  segments,  but  the- 
third  is  cut  into  by  the  tower  at  the  New-street 
corner,  necessitating  a modification  of  the- 
detail  in  the  half  span.  In  the  design  of  these- 
screens  the  author  has  avoided  the  heavy 
parallel  members  u.sual  in  screens  for  large  roofs, 
and  has  introduced  vertical  triangular  trusses, 
having  their  bases  connected  to  a horizontal 
bowstring-shaped  girder.  This  horizontal!  girder 
is  4 ft.  deep  in  the  centre,  and  is  trussed  upon 
the  inside  so  as  to  obtain  lateral  stiffness  at  the- 
support  of  the  vertical  trusses.  It  not  only  acts 
as  a tie  to  the  feet  of  the  screen  rib,  but  sup- 
ports a lead  flat  upon  the  outside  about  14  ft. 
in  width.  In  resisting  the  lateral  pressure  of 
the  wind  upon  the  .screen,  the  glazing  is  pre- 
vented from  being  blown  in  by  horizontal 
angle  irons,  supporting  at  intervals  the  glazing- 
bars,  and  fixed  to  the  vertical  trusses  placed 

7 ft.  1 in.  apart,  which  act  as  ties  to  bold  up 
the  horizontal  girder.  These  vertical  trusses; 
having  at  their  base  the  same  depth  as  the- 
ordinates  of  the  fish-bellied  horizontal  truss, 
which  i.s  fixed  at  the  level  of  the  spring- 
ing of  the  main  principals,  gradually  taper  off 
as  they  approach  the  end  arched  rib,  and  thus 
the  effective  depth  of  the  screen  varies  with  the 
stress,  increasing  from  the  outer  surface  towards 
the  centre  of  the  lower  portion,  where  the  stress 
is  greatest.  In  the  side  span  adjoining  New- 
street,  under  the  hipped  ribs  of  the  general' 
market  roof  adjacent  to  the  fish-market,  a 
special  form  of  transverse  truss  is  adopted,  the 
whole  being  rigidly  connected  together,  so  as  to 
avoid  trussing  the  ridge  longitudinally. 

The  central  span  of  the  roof  is  considered  to 
need  no  diagonal  wind  bracing,  but  the  side 
spans  are  thoroughly  braced  diagonally  with 
3 in.  by  | in.  bars. 
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Tlie  roofs  over  the  fish-market  and  the  three- 
cornered  piece  of  ground  adjoining  it  (previously 
alluded  to)  are  to  l)e  roofed  over  with  principals 
formed  of  straight  inclined  trusses,  with  vertical 
members  intersecting  one  another  to  suit  the 
design.  Details  of  the  ironwork  for  the  above 
roofs  will  be  found  in  plates  40  and  41  of 
“ Iron  Hoofs  ” (second  edition),  published  by 
Messrs.  E.  & F.  N,  Spon. 

The  total  quantity  of  wrought-iron  to  be  used 
in  the  main  roofs  and  fi.sh-market  is  estimated 
at  400  tons,  and  of  cast-iron,  130  tons.  The 
weight  per  square  of  area  covered  will  equal 
16  cwt.,  including  gable-screens,  girders,  &c. 
The  weight  of  cast-iron  per  square,  including 
columns.  &c.,  will  equal  5 cwt. 

The  ironwork  has  been  designed  by  the 
author  for  the  architects  engciged  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Arthur  Cawston,  of 
Queen  Anne’s  - gate,  Westminster,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Graham,  jun.,  of  Fisher-street,  Carlisle. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Charlton  is  the  clerk  of  works  at 
Carlisle,  and  Messrs.  Corderoy  k.  Selby,  of 
■Westminster,  are  the  quantity  surveyors. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  architects'  desire  to 
economise  space  and  cause  a minimum  amount 
of  obstruction  to  traffic  by  the  use  of  as 
small  a number  of  columns  as  was  consistent 
with  a suitable  design,  as  well  as  the  avoidance 
of  steps  leading  to  and  from  the  market,  will 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  members  of 
-the  Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.* 

[An  appendix  to  the  paper  contained  a sum- 
mary of  the  calculations  of  the  stresses  in  the 
roof  principals ; and  a brief  account  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper  was  given  on  page  11  of  the  current 
volume  of  the  Builder 


WOODEN  STEUCTURES  AND  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 

ERECTIONS  AT  “ OLYMPIA.” 

At  the  Hammersmith  Police-court,  last  week,  Mr. 
Paget  bad  in  his  list  of  summonses  several  in  respect 
of  the  wooden  buildings  erected  in  the  grounds  of 
“the  Irish  Exhibition  at  “Olympia,”  Kensington, 
without  a licence  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 

Tbo  case  against  Mr.  John  Henry  P^affety,  in 
respect  of  the  arena  or  grand  stand,  was  first  taken. 
Mr.  Wontner  said  in  May  last  the  arena  and  other 
buildings  were  commenced  to  be  erected,  and  Mr. 
'Knightley,  the  District  Surveyor,  wrote  to  the 
various  parties  who  have  charge  of  them,  giving 
notice  that  they  had  no  right  to  erect  them  without 
a licence.  He  saw  Mr.  Raffety,  who  was  one  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  told  him  that  a licence  was 
necessar)-.  Mr.  Raffety  sent  for  the  architect,  and 
gave  him  instructions  to  apply  for  a licence.  An 
informal  application  was  made,  but  the  buildings 
were  erected,  and  had  been  in  occupation  ever 
•since.  A fresh  application  had  been  made  since 
the  issue  of  the  summonses,  but  tbo  Board  bad 
broken  up,  and  a licence  could  not  be  granted  until 
'Oct.  6. 

In  the  next  case,  Mr.  Heniy  Etherington  was 
•summoned  in  respect  of  the  Switchback  Railway. 

There  was  a third  c.ase  against  Mr.  George 
Baker,  who  erected  the  Irish  Village. 

Mr.  Paget,  in  dealing  with  the  cases,  impo.sed  a 
penalty  of  40s.  upon  Mr.  Raffety,  and  10s.  upon  each 
of  the  others,  remarking  that  substantially  appHca- 
tion  had  been  made  for  the  licence.  On  application 
being  made  for  costs,  Mr.  Paget  said  he  thought  the 
summonses  should  have  been  taken  out  sooner. 


* Since  this  paper  was  in  type,  we  learn  that  good  pro- 
gress continues  to  be  made  with  the  various  contnicts  at 
the  new  public  markets.  ‘ ‘ At  present,  it  is  true  (says  the 
Carlule  Journal)  that,  owing  to  the  active  condition  of 
the  building  trade  generally,  the  number  of  masons  actually 
at  work  is  only  about  forty-five  as  compared  with  about 
seventy  or  eighty  sometime  ago;  but  the  mason  work  is 
80  very  much  in  advance  of  the  iron  work  that  the  general 
progress  of  the  market  buildings  is  not  at  present  being 
affected  by  the  luck  of  masons.  In  fact,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  stone  work  has  been  carried  on  has 
nearly  exhausted  the  supplies  at  some  of  the  local 
quarries,  and  the  contractors  hare  had  to  go  further 
afield  for  atone.  A large  quantity  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Hayton  quarry,  wliich  has  been  re-opened  by  Dr 
Hodgson,  of  Aspatria.  Hayfon  has  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  red  sandstone  beds  in  Cumberland 
Eecorda  are  said  to  be  in  existence  showing  that  the  stone 
used  80  far  back  as  235  years  ago  is  as  good  yet  as  when  it 
was  taken  from  the  quarry ; and  the  perfect  condition  of 
the  stone  work  of  Aspatria  church,  built  fifty  years  ago  is 
a strong  proof  of  the  quality  of  the  material.  The  springers 
of  the  mam  doorways  of  the  market,  together  with  the 
arch  atones,  h.ave  been  formed  from  the  Hayton  stone 
Its  homogeneous  nature  rendering  it  suitable  for  good  per- 
manent work  of  that  description Consequent  upon 

the  change  m the  iron  contract,  Mr.  Walmisley,  the  enri- 
neer  of  the  roof,  has  visited  the  market.  Messrs.  Cowans, 
aheldon,  & Co.,  the  new  contractors,  have  commenced 
^th  the  fixing  of  the  wall  brackets  for  the  principals  at 

the  new  street  side  of  the  market The  work  of 

putting  upthe  iron  roof  oyer  the  arcade  in  Scotch-street, 
n progress." 


together  with  the  iron  girders,  is  n 


Mr.  Knightley  said  he  exhausted  every  form  of 
entreaty  before  applying  fer  the  summonses. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Paget  granted  two  guineas  coats 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Raffety,  and  one  guinea  in  each 
of  the  others. 


THE  SWITCHBACK  RAILWAY  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

Thompson’s  Patent  Gravity  Switchback  Rail- 
way Company,  Limited,  were  summoned  before 
Mr.  Biron,  Q.C.,  at  the  Lambeth  Police-court,  on 
Monday  last,  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
for  having  erected  this  structure  without  first 
obtaining  their  consent. 

Mr.  Cbilvers,  from  the  Solicitors’  Department, 
represented  the  Board,  and  stated  that  the  summons 
was  taken  out  under  Section  13  of  45  Vic.,  cap.  14, 
by  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  defendants  to 
obtain  the  Board’s  consent  before  erecting  the 
stnictiu-e.  This  they  had  failed  to  do,  the  Board 
having  refused  an  application  made  on  their  behalf ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  defendants  bad  kept 
the  structure  up  since  May  21  last. 

Mr.  Percival,  a surveyor  in  the  office  of  the 
Board,  and  Mr.  George  Elkington,  junr.,  the 
District  Surveyor,  were  called  to  prove  the  erection 
of  the  structure. 

In  reply  to  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Sams,  the 
managing  director  of  the  Company,  said  they  were 
quite  willing  to  do  anything  the  Board  required, 
but  they  could  not  ascertain  what  it  was  they 
wanted  done. 

Mr.  Biron  said  the  question  before  him  was 
whether  the  structure  had  been  erected  without 
the  consent  of  the  Board,  and  of  that  there 
appeared  to  be  no  doubt.  He  must,  therefore, 
fine  the  defendants  21.,  and  upon  application,  he 
also  allowed  21.  4s.  for  costs. 


ACTION  AGAINST  A LOCAL  BOARD. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Beadel,  sitting  as  arbitrator,  has 
lately  heard  the  case  of  Bradshaw  v.  Cheshunt  Local 
Board  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution. 

Mr.  Brad.shaw  claimed  damage  in  consequence  of  a 
sewer  for  the  discharge  of  waste  water  having  been 
laid  across  the  land  of  the  plaintiff  in  Duck’s  Foot- 
lane,  Ponder’s  End.  The  land  could  not  bo  used  as 
building  land  whore  the  sewer  crossed  ; hence  the 
action. 

Mr.  Terrell,  barrister,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Messrs.  It.  Cook,  Henry  Lovegroye,  and  J.  T. 
Newman  were  called  to  give  evidence. 

Mr.  Firth,  M.P. , was  counsel  for  the  Local 
Board,  and  called  Mr.  E.  Tewson  and  the  Surveyor 
to  the  Local  Board. 

Award  for  plaintiff,  £64.  12s.  6d. 


THE  WALLACE  STATUE,  ABERDEEN. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  illus- 
tration in  the7?T/£Werof  August  11  of  a statue  of 
Wallace  recently  set  up  at  Aberdeen.  Wallace 
was  a remarkable  man ; and  it  is  fitting  that 
some  of  the  descendants  of  his  countrymen 
who  fought  under  him  at  Stirling  in  1297.  and 
forsook  him  at  Falkirk  in  the  following  rear, 
should  pay  him  honour,  however  tardily. 
Wallace  was  executed  in  1306.  He  was,  before 
all  things,  a soldier,  and  is,  very  properly,  repre- 
sented in  his  statue  in  armour.  We  will  now 
see  what  care  has  been  taken  in  the  conception 
of  the  new  figure  at  Aberdeen.  But  first  as  to 
what  was  the  usual  equipment  of  a soldier  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  He 
wore  a gambeson,  chausses,  a sleeved  and 
gloved  hauberk,  and  a coif  of  mail ; a long 
surcote,  a cingulum,  a sword-belt  with  the 
scabbard  attached  to  it  containing  a sword,  and 
prick  spurs.  This  was  the  well-known  harness 
of  English  knights  of  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Wallace  wore 
such  a costume.  The  defensive  armour  of 
nobles  and  leaders  in  Scotland  was  very  much 
simpler,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  an  iron  head- 
piece  and  a light  haketon,  but,  according  to  the 
old  song,  the  Highlanders,  previous  to  the  four- 
teenth century — 

“ Had  only  got  the  belted  plaid. 

While  they  [the  Lowlanders]  were  mail-dad  men." 

But  let  US  assume,  for  the  .sake  of  convenience, 
that  Wallace  was  completely  armed  after  the 
English  manner,  and  proceed  to  analyse  the 
details  of  the  statue  under  consideration.  The 
gambeson  was  a thick  body-garment  without 
sleeves,  formed  of  two  thicknes.ses  of  linen, 
stuffed  with  cotton,  quilted  in  parallel  upright 
folds,  reaching  more  than  half-way  do\™  the 
thighs,  cut  level  at  the  bottom  edge,  and  slit  up 
in  front  a few  inches.  The  statue  exliibits  a 
thin  skirt,  apparently  of  metal  plates,  with  a 
Vandyked  edge,  arranged  like  the  lambrecpiins 
of  a Roman  lorica  ; bdt  they  are  joined  together, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  sort 
of  Mediicval  garment  and  material  this  is  in- 
, tended  to  represent.  Long  before  the  time  of 


Wallace,  experience  bad  sho'wn  that,  in  order  to 
retain  the  mail  chausses  in  position  at  the  knees,  • 
it  was  necessary  to  confine  them  at  these  points,  i 
This  was  first  effected  by  running  a lace  through : 
the  rings  at  intervals,  and  tying  it,  and  later . 
by  bueWing  a strap  round.  At  the  time  of  ' 
Wallace  these  ligaments  had  been  discarded; 
for  complete  knee  - bands  of  leather,  or  < 
caps  of  iron,  which  had  a better  result  in  • 
steadying  the  chausses  and  relieving  the  knees  ' 
from  the  weight  of  mail.  Armourers  of  all  i 
periods  were  nothing  if  not  practical,  and  we ' 
may  depend  upon  it  that,  if  Wallace  wore  the  : 
fashionable  English  harness,  he  would  have  had  ' 
the  most  practicable  form  of  it  that  could  be 
got.  The  statue  shows  the  legs  encased  in : 
mail,  which  is  represented  as  fitting  so  closely 
and  in  such  a way  that  the  mail  chausses  of  i 
a standing  figure  could  never  have  allowed: 
without  the  tightening  bands,  or  caps  at  the 
knees,  which  have  been  omitted  in  the  statue. 
With  regard  to  the  hauberk  in  the  figure,  it  is 
at  least  16  in.  shorter  than  it  should  be  fon 
Wallace's  time,  and  lacks  the  almost  invariable 
feature  of  hauberks  of  his  period,  the  opening, 
or  slit,  at  the  bottom  in  front,  and  the  hood  or 
coif  of  mail  at  the  top,  either  continuous  with 
the  hauberk,  or  as  a separate  headgear  which 
could  be  thrown  off,  to  lie  in  folds  upon  the 
neck  and  shoulders.  The  sleeves  end  at  the : 
wrists,  without  the  gloves  or  mufflers  which  ■ 
should  have  formed  part  of  them  ; nor  are  there  i 
straps  at  the  wrists,  either  of  which  details  were  i 
almost  indispensable  to  prevent  the  mail  sleeves  i 
from  running  up  the  arms  when  they  were  in  i 
action, and  both  of  which  were  constantly  used  to-  < 
gether.  It  was  the  fashion  in  earlier  times  for  the 
surcote  to  reach  far  below  the  knees, and  often: 
nearly  to  the  feet,  in  Wallace’s  day.  It  reached  ^ 
to  such  a length  at  last  that  men  called  upon 
suddenly  to  fight  on  foot  got  their  legs  en- 
tangled in  the  surcote’s  folds,  and  fell  an  easy  : 
prey  to  the  enemy.  The  statue,  having  both 
gambeson  and  hauberk  too  short,  shows  the  sur-  • 
cote  much  too  short  also,  and,  apparently  to 
remedy  this  defect,  we  find  Wallace  decked  with 
a Hoimn paludarttentuvi,  a proper  enough  attri- 
bute for  a Latin  emperor  going  to  war,  but  not 
exactly  appropriate  for  a Scottish  chieftain.  • 
The  cingulum  shown  round  the  waist  is  wider 
than  those  worn  by  late  thirteenth  and  early 
fourteenth  centurj'  knights,  who  had  them 
specially  narrow  for  coolness ; the  long  slack 
end  hung  loose,  and  was  never  tucked  under  the  i 
belt,  as  shown  in  the  statue,  for  the  same  i 
reason.  It  is  well  known  that  the  surcote  was  i 
a light  vestment,  usually  made  of  silk,  and 
sometimes  embroidered  with  armorial  bearings. , 
It  was  merely  to  protect  the  mail  from  the  rain, : 
and  w'ard  off  tlie  sun’s  rays.  It  is  therefore  ' 
somewhat  startling  to  find  that  Wallace  is  i 
shown  in  his  statue  wearing  a horn  sus- 
pended from  a twisted  cord,  of  which  the  front 
end  is  fastened  into  nothing  firmer  than  the  > 
delicate  material  of  the  surcote,  and  in  a way 
that  no  horn  was  ever  worn.  Whether  the  i 
shape  of  the  horn  shown  is  more  proper  for 
drinking  than  for  blowing  may,  perhaps,  be  left 
to  musicians  to  determine  ; but  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  Wallace,  as  a chieftain,  ever 
carried  a horn  for  either  purpose.  It  never 
was  an  item  in  the  military  accoutrements  of 
a knight,  and  the  few  effigies  which  exhibit  this 
feature  arc  either  foresters,  like  Junk  Wymll, 
at  Newland,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  with  his 
horn  slung  in  a belt,  or  the  knight  at  Pershore 
with  a horn  in  his  hand.  This  is  supposed  to 
indicate  that  he  held  his  lands  by  cornage 
tenure  or  born-geld.  I have  already  intimated 
my  doubts  whether  Wallace  wore  full  armour, 
after  the  English  fashion  ; it  is  open  to  question 
whether  he  was  entitled  to  use  armorial  bear- 
ings, and  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  he  ever  bore 
“gules,  a lion  rampant  azure,  within  a bordure, 
compony  of  the  last  and  azure,” — the  azure  of 
the  border  was  not  indicated  on  his  shield  by 
horizontal  lines,  after  the  engravers'  fashion 
which  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
from  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  That  so  warlike  a man  should  have 
at  his  feet  so  puny  a heater  shield  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  what  we  know  to  have 
been  the  fashion  of  the  time ; indeed,  it 
would  have  been  an  appropriate  concession  if 
in  his  statue  Wallace  bad  carried  the  ancient 
Scottish  shield,  the  circular  targe,  that  bad  come 
down  from  Roman  times  and  never  died  out  in 
Scotland  as  long  as  armour  was  w’om  there.  As 
the  sword  is  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
equipment  of  a warrior,  so  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  this  is  the  most  inaccurate  item 
of  all  the  inaccuracies  which  the  statue  of 
Wallace  exhibits.  The  great  two-hand  sword 
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vas  distinctly  a fifteenth-century  Swiss  weapon. 
F it  was  not  introduced  into  Enf^land  before  the 
irst  quarter  of  that  century,  and  fell  into  disuse 
on  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  It  appears  to  have 
'oeen  highly  esteemed  in  Scotland,  where  several 
f jxamples  are  preserved.  There  is  one,  imagined 
11,0  have  been  used  by  Robert  Bruce  at  Bannock- 
jurn  (1314);  another,  at  Drummond  Castle,  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Lundin  at  the  same 
Jioattle;  another,  at  Cluny  Castle,  with  almost 
Ipreci.scly  the  same  details,  seems  to  have  been 
i;;aken  as  the  model  for  the  sword  of  Wallace. 
iChere  are  several  in  the  Tower,  some  of  which 
ire  merely  for  processional  purposes.  The 
|«word  carried  by  Wallace  in  his  statue 
s,  therefore,  nothing  but  a fifteenth- 
toentury  weapon,  such  as  he  could  never 
nave  seen.  Placed  in  an  upright  position 
I he  pomel  reaches  higher  than  the  armpit,  and 
t would  have  been  physically  impossible  to 
• draw  it  from  the  scabbard,  which  is  out  of  our 
•;dew  in  the  statue,  but  from  which  we  must 
:»BSume  Wallace  has  managed  to  extract  it, 
Unasmuch  as  a sword  belt  is  shown  for  its 
[jiupport  across  the  hips,  in  the  position  usual 
it  his  time,  I am,  therefore,  driven  to  the 
tuonclusion  that  the  Aberdeen  statue  does  not 
H'epresent  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  either  an 
[{English  or  a Scotch  soldier  of  Wallace’s  period, 
)at  that  it  is  a mere  fanciful  equipment  of 
which  the  details  range  from  Roman  times  to 
’.he  Wars  of  the  Roses.  This  is  greatly  to  be 
[Vegretted,  and  there  is  the  less  excuse  for  it, 
I3ecau.se  the  subject  of  armour,  weapons,  and 
idress  has  been  so  closely  studied  of  late  years 
•that  Scotchmen  were  justified  in  expecting 
|hat,  if  they  could  not  get  a portrait-figure  of 
3ne  of  their  greatest  men,  at  least  they  would 
: aave  something  approaching  to  a faithful 
irepresentation  of  him  “ in  his  habit.s  as 
he  lived.”  Making  every  allowance  for 
the  exigencies  of  sculpture, — for  what  I 
libelieve  is  called  “ the  sculpturesque," — this 
.Fthought  arises,  what  a picturesque  and  sculp- 
turesque figure  might  have  been  produced, 
.whether  the  man  had  been  shown  in  the  wild- 
Haess  and  freedom  of  his  own  country's  garb,  or 
Im  the  more  dignified  panoply  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  nation  against  whom  he  fought  so  well.  In 
■either  case,  with  all  our  knowledge,  we  might 
■it  least,  without  let  or  difficulty,  have  had  truth, 
and  Scotchmen,  and  particularly  Scotch  anti- 
quaries, could  have  pointed  with  satisfaction,  if 
lot  with  pride,  to  the  figure  of  the  illustrious 
Tpatriot,  instead  of  passing  it,  as  many  must  now 
'3o,  with  a shrug,  or  even  a shudder. 

Albert  Eartshoene. 

I,  Augu.st  29,  1888. 


ANCIENT  INSCRIPTION  AT  KENDAL. 

I Sir, — During  the  removal  of  a house  to  improve 
I ;he  west  approach  to  the  new  bridge  at  Appleby,  a 
tgtone,  with  the  following  partly-obliterated  inscrip- 
,;ion^  was  found  : — 

" Esto  porta  potens  nulli oto.” 

I The  Rev.  Canon  Matihews,  of  Appleby,  suggests 
r-hat  the  blank  has  been  filled  in  with  “proprio  nisi 
;v{oto)”  ; and  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  same  place,  tbinks  it 
ioossible  the  missing-link  may  have  been  “custode 
l'6m(oto).” 

No  record  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  date  of  the 
Erection  of  the  bridge,  nor  has  any  data  been  dis- 
tcoverecl  in  its  removal  to  enlighten  us,  but  I am  of 
|)pinion  the  structure  is  very  ancient,  and  my  theory 
las  always  been  that  it  was  originally  the  gate- 
jridge  to  Appleby  Castle,  and  Mr.  Bell's  filling-in 
hf  tho  blank  space  would  seom  to  rather  favour 
^his  view  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  authentic 
ifecord  that  in  ages  past  there  was  a chapel  over  the 
pridgo,  and  it  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  the  blank 
»as  filled  in  by  words  meaning  “ that  no  one  should 
che  gate  be  opened  to  except  those  who  properly 
attended  to  their  vows.” 

, Perhaps  some  of  the  archmological  or  antiquarian 
■Ireaders  of  the  Bidldei-  may  be  able  and  willing  to 
•jxercise  themselves  in  solving  the  problem. 

. Kendal,  August  25.  Joskph  Bintlet. 


iRCHES,  NAVE  TRIFORIUM,  BEVERLEY 
MINSTER. 

SxR, — Very  recently  the  Vicar  of  Beverley 
■Vlinster  found  in  the  triforium  of  the  nave  {both 
borth  and  south  sides)  several  round-headed  arches, 
some  having  the  zigzag  ornament. 

I The  Vicar,  when  pointing  them  out,  told  me  there 
vas  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  they,  with 
lome  of  their  surroundings,  form  a part  of  the 
Jarlier  church,  or  are  materials  rebuilt. 

The  following  seem  to  me  to  point  to  but  one 
i^onolusion ; — 

The  zigzag  ornament  does  not  ruu  uninter- 


ruptedly from  one  voussoir  to  another,  though  the 
soffit  is  even.  This  is  to  some  extent  not  unusual; 
but  here  the  difference  is  frequently  as  much  as 
several  inches.  The  same  ornament  in  some  cases 
comes  down  below  the  impost,  in  others  finishes 
higher  by  several  feet,  and  this,  too,  at  times  in  the 
same  arch. 

Were  these  arches  an  undisturbed  part  of  the 
earlier  church  the  columns  should  be  of  greater 
bulk ; here  they  appear  too  slender  to  contain  the 
core  of  Norman  work.  Hemby  LittlehaI.es. 

Bcxletj  Ueath,  Sept.  1. 


THE  BASSET  MOTTO. 

Sir,  — Your  correspondent,  “Griffith,”  [p.  144, 
ante\  has,  seemingly,  mistaken  the  main  reason  for 
the  agitation  to  change  this  motto  as  it  figured  on 
the  badges  of  the  Welsh  (41st)  regiment.  The 
main  error  was  in  the  use  of  a word,  aujau,  which 
has  no  existence  in  the  Welsh  language,  for  anf/eu, 
not  in  the  smaller  mistake  of  “neu"  for  “ na.” 

Your  citation  of  the  words  as  they  stand  at 
Beauprfe  supports  the  philologist  in  this.  As  Horne 
Tooke  said  : “Letters,  like  soldiers,  are  apt  to  desert 
and  drop  ofll  in  a long  march,”  and  contraction  is 
evidently  responsible  for  the  change  from  “ angury  ” 
to  “angeu.”  It  will  soon  stand  correctly  on  the 
regiments’  appointments,  I presume,  proud  in  the 
triumph  of  its  contention,  “Qwell  angeu  na 
chywilydd.”  Bert  Harris. 


PROPOSED  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  i:C., 
NEWTON  HEATH. 

Sir, — I should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
" Conditions  of  Competition  and  Instructions  to 
Architects,”  drawn  up  by  the  Newton  Heath  Local 
Board  of  Health.  If  the  Manchester  architects  are 
caught  by  such  a bait  as  this  they  must  be  even 
more  in  want  of  work  than  we  are  in  London. 

When  each  condition  is  so  charmingly  reasonable 
and  generous,  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  one 
particularly  worthy  of  notice.  You  will  observe, 
however,  the  amount  of  work  required  in  the 
preliminary  competition  (practically  a complete 
set  of  working  drawings),  and  that  after  making 
two  such  sets,  the  successful  competitor  may 
be  rewarded  with  tho  handsome  sum  of  50L  ! 
Tho  idea,  also,  of  the  successful  man  being  obliged 
to  provide  tho  premiums  for  the  unsuccessful 
competitors  is  new  to  us  in  London  ; as  is  also  tho 
honour  of  being  associated  with  tho  Engineer  to  the 
Local  Board  in  carrying  out  the  work.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Board  also  expect  the  builder  to 
work  as  cheaply  as  the  architect  who  may  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  selected  by  them,  for  they 
require  Public  Library,  Science  and  Art  Schools, 
oxten.sion  of  Public  Offices,  Assembly  Rooms,  and 
Public  Baths  to  be  built  for  8,000f.  A Clock  Tower 
to  be  included  “if  the  funds  permit.” 

Ed.  W.  Modntford. 

London,  Sept.  5. 


“CEMENT  FINISHING  FOR  PAINTING.” 

Sir, — In  reply  to  “An  Architect ”[p.  163],  it  would 
be  better  to  discard  Portland  altogether,  and  only 
have  one  cement, — viz.,  Keene’s, — as,  until  the  Port- 
land is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  almost  sure  to  create  an 
efflorescence  through  whatever  material  may  be  put 
upon  it,  whether  another  cement  or  only  paint.  It 
is  not  at  all  wise  to  paint  over  Portland  till  eighteen 
months  after  plastering.  If  the  work  is  in  progress, 
or  must  be  done  in  the  way  stated,  then,  as  a pre- 
caution, paint  only  one  coat  of  B.O.  and  red  lead 
mixed  with  white  zinc  paint  as  a priming,  and  let 
it  stand  so  for  eighteen  months.  If  then  there  is 
no  efflorescence,  it  will  be  safe  to  do  anything  ; but 
not  until  that  time,  W.  B.  Devebill, 


FLOORING. 

Sib, — If  “ Boaz”  [p.  163]  had  filled  up  the  space 
under  the  floor  with  good  rubbish,  well  rammed,  to 
within  6 in.  of  the  finished  floor  level,  and  on  the  top 
of  that  had  first  put  Sin.  of  Portland  cement  concrete 
and  then  2 in.  of  coke  breeze  concrete,  he  could 
have  nailed  the  floor-boards  directly  down  to  the 
latter  without  having  any  joists  at  all,  and  he 
would  have  saved  thirty  shillings  per  square  at 
least.  The  coke  breeze  concrete,  which  is  com- 
posed of  4 parts  of  coke  breeze  to  1 of  Portland 
cement,  should  be  well  mixed,  first  in  a dry  state, 
and  then  water  gradually  added  till  it  is  quite 
sloppy,  because  the  coke  breeze  absorbs  a great 
quantity  of  water.  Strips  of  wood,  ^ in.  by  2 in., 
should  be  placed  on  edge  at  intervals  of  6 ft.  or  8 ft., 
to  form  screeds  to  get  a level  surface. 

The  coke  breeze  should  be  left  at  least  three 
weeks  before  the  boards  are  nailed  down.  I am 
surprised  that  this  kind  of  flooring  has  not  become 
universal  by  this  time,  but  apprehend  that  archi- 
tects are  not  aware  that  it  is  so  much  cheaper  than 
sleeper  walls,  plates,  and  joists;  they  surely  must 
know  that  it  is  very  much  better. 

Charles  F.  Moxon.  I 


CHIMNEY-POTS. 

Sir, — With  reference  tothe  letter  of  “C.  J.”[p.  144, 
ante']  respecting  metal  caps  upon  chimney-shafts,  I 
quite  agree  with  you  that  there  can  be  no  valid  reason 
forusiug  them.  It  has  also  occurred  to  me  that  there 
can  also  be  no  reason  for  the  use  of  chimney-pots. 
To  my  mind,  the  effect  of  many  a good  building  has 
been  marred  by  them,  while  any  advantage  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  by  the  extra  draught  could  as- 
well  be  attained  by  raising  the  shalt  to  the  same 
elevation,  and  then  finishing  it  in  an  ornamental 
manner.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  throw 
some  light  on  this  matter.  W.  G.  L. 


Column. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— X. 
Concretes. 

nHAT  special  class  of  artificial  stones 
termed  “Concretes”  is  usually  under- 
stood to  represent  various  mixtures  of 
lime,  cement,  coarse  gravel,  pebbles,  and  sand,. 
incorporated  with  water.  A few  brief  remarks 
must  suffice  for  this  section  of  our  subject,  as 
it  has  been  already  frequently  and  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  columns  of  this  and  other  technical 
journals,  and  in  papers  read  before  various 
learned  societies. 

One  of  the  earliest  English  patents  for  con- 
crete was  that  taken  out  in  1810  by  J.  Kent, 
who  directed  that  powdered  quicklime  should 
be  mixed  with  fine  sand  (or  any  material  of 
which  any  kind  of  stone  is  formed  in  a natural 
way) ; after  these  have  been  intimately  incor- 
porated, coarse  sand  or  gravel  is  added  with 
just  water  enough  to  enable  these  materials 
to  be  very  powerfully  rammed  or  pressed 
together  in  moulds  of  desired  form  ; the  stones 
are  finally  put  under  cover,  and  in  the  open  air 
to  season.  Powerful  ramming,  trituration,  or 
violent  concussion  of  the  concrete  mixtures,  is- 
an  essential  part  of  the  procedure  required  to 
enable  many  of  them  to  be  successfully  applied. 
Vitruvius  recommended  that  mortar  should  be 
well  beaten  with  wooden  staves  before  being 
used.  J.  Gibbs,  in  1850,  stated  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  force  applied  to  it  in  pounding  so 
will  the  cement  become  indurated  after 
setting ; he  therefore  recommended  that  arti- 
ficial stone  formed  of  any  water  cement,  mixed 
or  not  with  limestone,  should  be  powdered 
strongly  in  a mortar  with  water,  or  as  an 
alternative  plan  to  place  the  mixture  in  moulds- 
which  are  elevated,  and  allowed  to  fall  re- 
peatedly. The  concussion  so  produced  will 
cause  the  block  or  the  article  to  become  so 
consolidated  that,  if  a good  cement  has  been 
used,  it  will,  after  standing  for  a short  time,, 
become  equal  in  hardness  to  freestone. 

A point  of  some  importance,  which  is  re- 
marked on  by  Mr.  H.  Reid  in  his  well-known 
treatise  on  concrete,  is,  that  although  ramming 
improves  most  cement  mixtures,  an  exception 
must  be  made  in  the  case  of  those  containing 
Roman  cement,  as  the  operation  in  this  case 
would  seriously  disturb  the  indurating  action 
which  speedily  sets  in. 

The  secret  of  good  concrete  is  a very  open 
one,  and  lies  in  the  quality  of  the  mortar  used. 
It  is  a good  old  saying  that  “ a silk  purse 
cannot  be  made  from  a sow’s  ear,”  and  equally 
true  is  it  that  reliable  concrete  or  artificial 
stone  cannot  be  made  by  “chucking”  together 
any  dirt,  rubbish,  stone,  and  cement  without 
regard  to  the  proportion  or  the  compatibility  of 
the  ingredients.  The  late  Mr.  I’ Anson,  referring 
to  this  subject  in  the  columns  of  this  journal 
nearly  twenty  years  since,  said  very  truly,. 
“ that  the  success  of  such  work  (i.e.,  concrete 
building)  depends  upon  the  entire  honesty  of 
the  man  who  does  it”  ; we  would  add,  after  the 
word  honesty,  the  further  qualification  of  intelli- 
gence, for  many  an  honest  worker  has  turned 
out  worthless  work  through  sheer  ignoi’ance  of 
the  principles  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  pro- 
portion of  lime  or  cement  to  be  mixed  with  the- 
stones  and  sand  is  another  matter  to  bo  care- 
fully considered,  too  much  or  too  little  of 
either  class  of  ingredients  greatly  reducing  the 
durability  of  the  product,  the  perfection  of 
proportion,  according  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  being 
reached  when  each  particle  of  sand  is  covered 
with  lime  to  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary 
coat  of  paint,  and  in  this  country  one  of  the- 
most  approved  mixtures  is  one  of  good  lime  to 
three  of  sand.  The  degree  of  fineness  of  the 
sand  is  of  some  consequence  5 if  it  is  too  fine,  the 
individual  grains  do  not  get  well  coated  with 
lime,  and  if  too  large,  interstices  unfilled  with 
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cement  result,  weakening  the  product.  If 
water-worn  pebbles  are  used  they  should  bo 
mixed  with  pure  sand,  and,  if  possible,  roughly 
broken  up  so  as  to  present  ns  many  angles  as 
possible,  and  so  permit  of  the  formation  of  a 
more  highly  compacted  mass.  The  use  of 
rammers  in  consolidating  the  concrete  after  it 
has  been  placed  in  sitii.  is  efficacious,  owing 
to  the  more  thorough  contact  of  the  lime  or 
cement  with  the  grains  of  sand,  particles  of 
'dint,  gravel,  &c.,  and  the  consequent  filling  up  of 
interstices  and  expulsion  of  air  which  result. 
The  reason  for  desiring  so  thorough  a contact 
of  the  lime  with  tho  siliceous  matter  is  that  a 
portion  of  the  cementing  effect  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  a superficial  coating  of  silicate  of 
lime.  In  order  to  ensure  this  union  of  lime 
and  silica,  Fernikoff  exposes  equal  parts  of 
lime  and  sand  to  a temperature  of  150°  C.  for 
several  hours  in  presence  of  steam,  and  the 
material  is  then  pressed,  moulded,  and  exposed 
to  the  air  for  several  weeks. 

Glazer  used  in  his  process  a much  larger  pro- 
portion of  sand,  4 to  B parts  being  mixed  with 
1 of  slaked  lime,  and  then  exposed  to  a high 
temperature,  under  a pressure  of  three  atmo- 
spheres, and  finally  pressed  into  moulds. 

Headley’s  artificial  granites  and  marbles 
<1856,  patent  2,956)  were  formed  of  good  clean 
sand,  fine  gravel,  or  other  pnlverable  siliceous 
matter,  with  sufficient  fat  lime,  well  mixed 
together.  The  natural  dampness  of  the  gravel 
will  slake  the  lime,  “which,  heating,  will  unite 
superficially  with  each  grain  of  sand.”  When  the 
compound  has  become  cold  it  is  to  be  moistened 
with  sufficient  water  to  enable  its  particles  to 
pack  together.  This  is  to  form  the  interior  or 
hard  basis  of  the  stone,  the  surface  being 
covered  with  a smoother  and  more  ornamental 
composition  made  from  granulated  marble  and 
unslaked  lime.  Mineral  oxides,  &c.,  may  he 
added  to  give  colour,  and  if  extra  hardness  and 
polish  be  desired  the  blocks  should  be  saturated 
for  a few  hours  in  a solution  of  water  glass  at 
a temperature  of  300°  F. 


RECEKT  PATE^'TS. 

ABSTR.VCTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 
12,8.57,  Ventilator.  H.  Waddington. 


This  invention  consists  in  placing  inclined  boards 
cr  louvres  iu  a ventilating-shaft  or  tPiuk  in  such 
position  that,  while  there  is  sufficient  passage  for 
air,  steam,  or  smoke,  they  will  at  the  same  tipne 
prevent  any  rain  getting  into  the  room  over  which 
the  ventilator  is  fixed. 


13,127.  Butt-hinge  and  Fixing.  A.  Stephenson. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  hinge  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  patent  not  only  answers  the  purpose  of 
hanging  a door,  but.  on  the  door  being  opened,  such 
binge  causes  the  door  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  carpet.  It  also  closes  the  door  auto- 
matically after  it  has  been  opened.  The  pin  on 
which  the  binge  moves  is  placed  off  one  side  of  the 
line  of  binge-plates.  By  this  means  the  door  is 
raised  higher  or  lower  in  proportion  as  the  hinees 
are  placed  farther  from  their  ordinaryposition.  The 
hinges  may  bo  used  alone  or  in  combination  with 
those  of  the  ordinarj’  kind. 

13,258,  Hevolving  Door  Post.  W.  H.  Dutton- 

This  invention  consists  of  a post  on  each  side  of 
the  door,  the  said  post  being  made  round,  or  of 
similar  form,  and  fixed  on  spindles  affixed  to  the 
sill  and  lintel  of  the  door-frame.  These  revolving 
posts  are  to  be  used  at  the  comers  of  staircases  or 
passages  to  facilitate  crowds  passing  in  and  out  of 
public  buildings. 

6,023.  Sash-fasteners.  J.  Trinick. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a sash- 
fastener  by  which  both  sashes  may  be  locked,  or  one 
sash  may  be  locked  and  the  other  be  left  free  to  open  a 
certain  distance,  or  both  may  be  free  to  open  a cer- 
tain distance  for  ventilation,  or  free  to  open  fully 
for  cleaning,  the  fastener  being  arranged  so  that  it 
cannot  be  seen  or  opened  from  the  outside.  The 
fastener  is  let  into  the  pulley-stile  or  the  aide  frame 
of  the  window  in  line  with  the  meeting-bars  of  the 
two  sashes,  and  it  consists  of  a plate  by  which  it  is 
screwed  to  the  side  frame.  At  the  back  of  this  plate 
is  a slide,  secured  to  the  plate  by  straps,  and  formed 
with  two  lateral  catches  or  studs,  which  project 
through  the  plate  and  into  recesses  at  the  side  of 
the  sashes.  The  slide  is  connected  with  a suitable 
handle,  by  which  it  may  be  pulled  out  or  pushed  in 
as  required,  means  being  provided  to  secure  it 
temporarily  in  either  position. 

11,234,  Bolts  for  Doors,  &c.  J.  H.  Caitland. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  staple  ends  of 
the  bolts  and  their  barrels  or  sockets  are  made  in 
cross  sectional  form,  having  a close  “necked-iu” 
form  for  ease  in  manufacture. 

9,560,  Mortar-iiiills  or  Edge-runners.  W. 


mill  on  a base  frame,  which  may  be  raised  off  the 
ground  and  supported  on  wheels  for  travelling,  the 
frame  being  provided  with  gear  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  mill  when  required. 

0,656,  Water-closets.  A.  Elmendorf  and 
others. 

The  idea  of  this  invention  is  to  ventilate  tho  air- 
space in  the  basin  through  a pipe  connected  to  it 
at  one  end  and  with  the  stand-pipe  at  the  other  end. 
The  pipe  is  filled  with  water  for  flushing  the  bpio, 
and  takes  the  place  of  the  tank  or  reservoir  ip 
general  use.  The  invention  consists  in  the  combi- 
nation of  a three-way  cock  and  special  valves  so 
arranged  that  the  falling  of  a column  of  water  in 
flushing  draws  after  it  the  foul  air,  while  the  re- 
filling of  the  stand-pipe  forces  the  same  through  an 
outlet.  • 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Avf/.  24.-12,225,  K.  Bernhard,  Safety  Contri- 
vance for  Windows. 

Auff.  25.-12,258,  T.  ‘Whittaker,  Hinges  for 
Folding-doors,  kc. 

Au(j.  27.-12,324,  A.  Gibson,  Feed  Mechanism 
for  Saw. mills. — 12,325,  W.  Yelland,  jun.,  Sash- 
fasteners.— 12,329,  A.  Boult,  Door-knob  Attach- 
mente.— 12,330,  W.  Da  Morgan,  Construction  of 
Walls  or  other  Brick  Structures. 

Avfj.  28.-12,350,  J.  Eiwell,  Portahlel  Hoofs  for 
Temporary  Buildings,  &c. — 12,397,  W.  Thompson, 
Sewer-gas  Excluders. — 12,408,  J.  Rashleigh,  Inser- 
tion of  Nails  or  Screws  into  Brickwork,  Concrete, 
&c. 

Au7.  29.-12,415,  J.  Porter  and  J.  Wright, 
Fastenings  for  Doors  and  Windows. — 12,460,  T.  do 
Cohn,  Fastening  or  Securing  Window-sashes. 

Au(j.  30.-12,470,  G.  Falcon.ar,  Framing  Sash- 
windows,  Doors,  or  Shutters. — 12,493,  J.  and  J. 
Leber,  Mechanism  for  Checking  the  Time  Worked 
by  Employes  in  Factories,  ko. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIPICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

8,347,  F.  Lebacq,  Composition  for  removing  Old 
Paint. — 9,620,  E.  Hodder  and  E.  Cooke,  Nails. — 
10,343,  J.  Crosthwaite,  Construction  of  Chimney- 
pieces,  Mantelpieces,  &c. — 10,578,  A.  Dunderdale, 
Collapsible  or  Folding  Shutters,  Gates,  Balconies, 
&c.— 10,586,  A.  McLean,  Blocks  or  Slabs  for  Paving, 
&c.— 10,669,  G.  Ilerdman,  Preparation  of  Asphalts 
for  BuiMings,  Bridges,  Pavements,  &c. — 10,706,  G. 
Evans,  Constructiou  of  Window. frames  and  Hang- 
ing the  Sashes.— 10,757,  F.  Wendling;,  Paint  for 
Stones,  Pla-ster,  Ac.— 10,824.  C.  TorkingtoD^^  Pre- 
venting the  Suaking  of  Window-sashes. — 10,979,  T. 
Thorp,  Water-meter  and  Waste  Preventer. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppotiiion  for  T>co  Monthe. 

14,630,  W.  Ihno,  Ladders.- 14,639,  H.  Alexander, 
‘Ventilator  for  Shafts,  Pipes,  Roofs,  Ac. — 14,734,  S. 
Carnaby,  Apparatus  for  Turning,  Opening,  or  Closing 
Ventilators,  Balanced  Windows,  Vonetian-binds, 
Ac.  — 15,157,  D.  Greigand  Others,  Tip  Waggons.— 
7,84-5,  A.  Boult,  Sawing  Machinery. — 10,527,  A. 
Boult,  Machines  for  Lifting  and  Deliverinir  Bricks, 
Ac.— 10,611,  J.  Howorth,  Self-acting  Propellor 
Ventilators.  — 11,089,  G.  Long,  Fence-posts,  Ac. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 
ArorsT  28. 

By  F.  PiGOOTT. 


n 71  years  £2,28.' 
62  years, 


Colviile-mews,  63  years,  ground-rent  £4. 

By  King  A Ciiaskmore. 

Wisborough  Green,  Sussex — “ Old  House  Farm,” 

71a.  2r,  2p.,  freehold  1,7(X 

Freehold  meadow  land,  6 acres 23' 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Caterham,  near  — Church-road,  freehold  land, 

3a.  Or.  32p 90 

Walworth— 105,  107,  117,  and  119,  Beresford-street, 

15  years,  ground-rent  £12  67 

Brixton,  Canterbury-road  — Ground-rent  of  £50, 

term  58  years 1,081, 

Canterbury -yard — A block  of  stabling,  58  years, 

no  ground-rent  35 

Lambeth— 1,  Wootton-atreet,  25  years,  ground-rent 

£10  15 

Walworth — '19,  Elsted-street,  21  years,  ground-rent 


By  Gb.ivbs  Si  Son. 
Bayswater— 1.5,  CornwalJ-road,  71  years,  ground-rent 


£9,. 


£52'! 


£1.. 


10 


Battersea — .16,  Wye-street,  freehold  24 

Ground-rent  of  £8,  reversion  in  83  years  17 

Ground-rent  of  £li',  reversion  in  83  years 21 

By  Pbothbbos  & Mokbis. 

Kingston — The  Kingston  Nursery,  la.  2r.  3lp.,  free- 
hold   4,00., 

13,  Thames-streot,  freehold  3,90, 

By  Wilkinson  & Son  (at  Brighton). 

Brighton — 74,  North-street,  copyhold  2,46(, 

1,  Eose-bill,  freehold  73 

August  31. 

By  E.  Holswoeth. 

Haggerston— 7,  Gloucester -street  North,  freehold...  S5 
8 Gloiicester-street  North,  62  years,  ground-rent 
£4.108 15 


IrsallantH. 


Sale  of  Building-  Sites  at  Lowestoft.-tl 
Last  week  Mr.  A.  G.  Notley  offered  for  sale  a;; 
Lowestoft  sixty-four  freehold  building  siteft 
situated  on  the  Kirtley  Cliff  Estate,  comiuandil 
ing  extensive  views  of  the  German  Ocean.  TbI 
sites  were  described  as  occupying  a high  and 
bracing  situation,  and  as  being  witliin  te:- 
minutes’  walk  of  the  Lowestoft  station,  harboui' 
andpier.  It  was  stated  that  the  roads  and  draim; 
on  the  estate  had  been  substantially  made  up 
The  auctioneer  also  submitted  fifteen  plot! 
adjoining  the  above  estate,  and  abuctin’ 
upon  Hervey-street,  Lowestoft.  With  refs 
rence  to  the  plots  on  tlie  Kirtley  Cli;,' 
Estate,  it  was  stipulated  tliat  the  lowes, 
be  expended  in  the  erection 


Eddington. 

The  mortar-mills  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
patent  are  made  readily  portable  by  mounting  the 


Esher — Ground-renta  of  £81,  reversion 
By  H.  Rctlby. 

Kentish  Town— 11,  Leighton-creacent, 

ground-relit  £10  10a 

Haverstock  Hill— 36,  Queen'a-creaceat,  Cl  years, 

ground-rent  £8  

By  U.  N.  Nbwton  & Co. 

Soho— 50,  Berwick-street,  freehold 1,110 

Camden  Town— 95,  Arliiigton-road,49  years,  ground- 

rent  £4 

By  HtMTHRBrs,  Skitt,  k Co. 

Greenwich — 40  and  42,  London-street,  freeh«la 1,6.30 

13,  The  Circus,  freehold 7^10 

Deptford— 68  and  69,  Charlea-atreet,  freehold 235 

August  29. 

By  G.  NBWii.tN. 

St.John’s  Wood— 27,  Marlborough  Hill,  49  years, 

ground-rent  15' 1,650 

Commercial-road,  E. — Ground-rent  of  £8,  reversion 

in  fourteen  years  -"a 

By  Walford  & Wilsuin. 

Deptford— 9 to  2'i  odd,  Chipley-atreet.  72  yeara, 

ground-rent  £38 3,200 

25  to  31  odd,  Chipley-street,  72  years,  ground-rent 

£19  600 

By  D.  J.  ClI.iTTKLL. 

Orpington,  Kent— The  freehold  reaidenco,  " Monta- 

cute,”  and  6a.  2r.  3p 1,950 

By  Orcill,  Swann,  & Orgill. 
Eotherhithe— Ground-rent  of  £52,  reversion  in  76 

Tears  670 

Eotherhithe.  Proapeot-pl&ce— Freehold  atsble  and 

yard  200 

Thornton  Heath,  Parchmore-road — Three  plots  of 

freehold  land 60 

New  Cross-road — Ground-rent  of  £7,  reversion  in  57 

years 160 

By  Hobson,  Richards,  k Co. 
Fulhaiii-road— No.  627,  term  55  years,  ground-rent 

£10  285 

August  30. 

By  Mubbrll  4 Scobbll. 

The  reversion  to  £4,204.  28.  lid.  in  New  Consols  and 

Cash,  life  aged  78  years 3,020 

By  Nbwbebbt  k Co. 

Lewisham— 53,  Court-hili-road,  freehold  320 


houses  on  any  part  of  the  estate  should  b, 
400^,  whilst  as  regards  sixteen  of  the  plot! 
facing  the  sea,  having  frontages  of  50  ft.  an;, 
depths  varying  from  140  ft.  to  209  ft.,  not  lesl' 
than  1,2507.  was  to  be  expended  on  each.  A 
the  plots  submitted  contained  unusually  larg 
areas,  the  smallest  having  frontages  of  25  f' 
and  depths  of  100  ft.  The  sale  took  place  in  i 
marquee  erected  on  the  estate,  when  several  cl 
the  plots  were  sold,  the  prices  realised  repre- 
senting  from  5 guineas  to  7 guineas  per  foci 
frontage,  or  from  1257.  each  for  the  sraalle; 
plots  to  3507.  for  those  plots  facing  the  sea. 

National  Registration  of  i?lumbers.H 
On  Aug.  18th,  in  Gordon  College,  Aberdeen,  M. 
Sheriff  Brown  presented  the  diplomas  earnei 
by  members  in  the  district  of  the  Plumber 
Company.  Dr.  Matthew  Hay  presided.  A(. 
cording 'to  a statement  by  the  Secretary,  3,00i 
plumbers  have  already  been  enrolled  by  tbi 
Plumbers’  Company,  and  seventy-nine  of  then 
belong  to  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Matthew  Hay  sah 
that  almost  the  majority  of  plumbers  in  Abet 
deen  and  district  had  now  become  registerecr 
and  the  number  included  most  of  the  ben 

workmen. The  Mayor  of  Stockton  has  fixe: 

Friday  next,  the  14th  inst.,  for  a public  meetint 
to  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  for  the  appoint 
ment  of  local  representatives  to  act  on  the  di( 

trict  council  lately  formed  in  Newcastle. 

Mr.  J.  Bai-keley  Smith  (chairman  of  the  Healt) 
Committee,  Liverpool)  has  fixed  the  same  dai 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  district  couno 
formed  for  applying  the  registration  system  r 
West  Lancashire  and  North  Wales. 

Appointment  of  Borough  Surveyor  fc 
Sheffield.— A special  meeting  of  the  llighwr 
Committee  was  held  last  week,  Aid.  Hunti 
presiding,  to  select  a gentleman  for  recoc 
mendation  to  the  Council  as  Borough  Surveyt 
of  Sheffield.  Out  of  150  applicants  forthe  pon 
the  Committee  selected  sLx  candidates,  wh 
were  requested  to  attend  the  meeting.  All  tl 
six  gentlemen  <attended,  namely,  Mr.  J. 
Brown,  Borough  En'ineer  and  Surveyor,  We’ 
Hartlepool ; Mr.  Joshua  Cartwright,  Boroup 
Engineer,  Bury,  Lancashire  ; Mr.  R.  S.  Dugdal: 
Borough  Surveyor,  Huddersfield ; Mr.  J. 
Eayrs,  Borough  Surveyor,  West  Bromwich  ; 
Thomas  Longdin.  Borough  Surveyor,  Warrini 
ton ; and  Mr.  Charles  Froggat  Wike,  C.i 
Assistant  Borough  Surveyor,  Leicester.  AfP 
a long  discussion  the  committee  agreed^  c 
recommend  Mr.  C.  F.  Wike,  C.E.,  for  appoin 
ment.  The  salary  is  8007.  a year. 
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New  Railway  and  Station  Works  at 
• rreenwich. — On  the  first  of  next  month  the 
lOndon,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company  will 
pen  their  Greenwich  extension  line,  which  has 
een  in  course  of  construction  during  the  last 
r ivo  years.  Hitherto  the  Company  have  had 
Ijo  direct  communication  with  Greenwich,  their 
.■learest  station  being  at  Blackheath  Hill,  which 
i|(  upwards  of  a mile  from  Greenwich.  The 
ew  railway  i.s  a continuation  of  the  Com- 
■‘any’s  extension  from  Nunhead  to  Blackheath 
[ill,  which  wa.s  opened  some  five  or  sLx  years 
. ince.  It  commences  by  a junction  with  the 
(llackheath  Hill  station,  and  thence  proceeding 
1 a north-easterly  direction,  has  its  terminus 
j'onveniently  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
own  of  Greenwich  in  Stockwell-street,  near 
l]jOndon-road,  one  of  the  principal  tliorough- 
^ires  in  tlie  town,  being  in  the  immediate 
iacinity  of  Greenwich  Park.  Although  the  line 
m scarcely  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length, 
u;  has  involved  a heavy  outlay,  a large  amount 
f valuable  property  having  had  to  he  purchased 
1^1  some  of  the  best  parts  of  the  district.  The 
ne,  which  from  its  commencement  to  its 
terminus  passes  through  a cutting  about  25  ft. 

So  depth,  intersects  no  fewer  than  eight  streets, 
cross  all  of  which  bridges  have  had  to  be  built, 
•’be  retaining  walls  on  each  side  of  the  line 
fliave  throughout  been  faced  with  concrete.  A 
Commodious  station  has  been  built  at  the 
jjfreenwich  terminus.  The  opening  of  the  line 
I rill  give  the  Company  and  the  town  of  Green- 
i/ich  several  advantages.  On  the  one  hand 
^ireenwich  will  be  placed  in  direct  communi- 
(iation  with  the  Crystal  Palace,  via  Lewisbam- 
ifoad,  Nunhead,  Honor  Oak,  and  Lordship- 
jine,  whilst  the  Company’s  Metropolitan  Ex- 
fiension  Line  westward  will  give  access  to 
iHctoria  and  the  "West-end,  and  also  to  the  City 
i|t  Ludgate-hill.  Mr.  A.  Barker,  the  Company’s 
>iesident  Engineer,  has  superintended  the  con- 
llfcruction  of  the  line,  ilessrs.  Lucas  Sc  Aird 
having  carried  out  the  works, 
r Tke  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
:on  market  is  continually  growing  stronger, 
I'diile  its  activity  is  increasing,  and  values  of 
I’early  all  descriptions  of  products  are  going  up. 
I'his  tendency  cannot  be  attributed  to  specu- 
lation, and  must  be  assigned  to  the  expansion 
■ f trade  making  itself  felt  both  in  the  home 
nd  export  departments.  Pig-iron  has  been 
^xost  activly  dealt  in  during  the  week,  and  we 
(ave  witnessed  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the 
Icotch  warrant  market  having  been  led  in  its 
Iward  course  rather  than  leading  other 
pirkets,  this  fact  being  due  to  an  improved 
wade  outlook  and  a decrease  of  stocks. 
Icotch  makers’  iron  has  risen  from  (Id.  to 
ils.  fid.  per  ton;  Cleveland  iron  is  from  Gd.  to 
Is.  higher  in  value  ; the  district  brands  sold  in 
[liancasbire  have  stiffened  to  an  equal  extent, 
while  hematite  iron  is  also  quoted  Is.  a ton 
more.  Old  material  is  participating  in  the 
feneral  advance.  Manufactured  iron  continues 
>^uite  active,  with  an  almost  uniform  advance 
fi'f  2s.  fid.  per  ton.  Tin-plates  are  not  quotably 
'fiigher,  but  they  are  enjoying  an  upward  ten- 
dency. Steel  is  in  fairly  active,  and  for  some 
:ilescriptions  in  active,  demand.  Steel  ship- 
jilates,  like  iron-plates,  cannot  be  delivered  fast 
Ijfnough,  and  have  advanced  5s.  a ton  in  the 
North  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  on 
he  west  coast.  There  has  been  a rise  in 
Sreights  this  week,  and  this  has  imparted  a 
lurther  stimulus  to  shipbuilding.  As  regards 
Engineering,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
he  trade  is  fairly  engaged,  while  there  is  a 
•iteady  improvement  in  prices. — Iro7i. 

1 London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society. — We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Joshua  W. 
;jJutterworth,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President  of  the 
London  and  Middlesex  Archmological  Society, 
proposes  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the  Society 
SfO  Edmonton  Church,  on  July  26  last,  by  the 
hrection  of  a mural  monument  in  the  church  to 
he  memory  of  Charles  Lamb,  the  essayist,  and 
dso  to  the  memory  of  William  Cowper,  the  poet, 
dr.  James  Forsyth,  sculptor,  of  Finchley-road, 
las  been  commissioned  to  execute  the  work 
irom  a design  by  Mr.  Thomas  Milboum,  archi- 
|ect,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

) Bombay  Municipal  Buildings. — We  are 
informed  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Stevens,  F.R.I.B.A., 
‘las  been  appointed  to  design  and  carry  out  the 
lew  Municipal  Buildings,  Bombay.  Mr.  Stevens 
las  just  completed  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
Railway  Victoria  Terminal  Buildings,  the  most 
ixtensive  modern  architectural  work  yet  erected 
n India.  The  Municipal  Buildings  will  be 
rwted  immediately  opposite  the  Victoria  Ter- 
minal Buildings. 


Sanitary  Appliances. — We  have  received 
from  Messrs.  John  Bolding  Sc  Sons,  of  South 
Molton-street,  a new  and  very  complete  cata- 
logue of  plumbers’,  engineers’,  and  gas-fitters’ 
brasswork,  water-closets,  sanitary  earthenware, 
gullies,  am-chambers,  and  drain  disconnectors. 
From  among  a few  items  it  is  only  possible 
to  single  out  a few  for  special  mention;  but 
deserving  of  particular  commendation  is  Messrs. 
Bolding’s  “ Kenon”  pedestal  closet,  in  one  piece 
of  earthenware, — one  of  the  best  closets  of  the 
kind.  Its  form,  aided  by  the  depth  of  water 
in  the  basin,  is  such  as  to  enable  it  to 
be  easily  kept  in  a thoroughly  sanitary 
condition.  It  can  be  made  with  self-acting 
seat  or  otherwise.  One  of  the  most  useful 
improvements  in  this  direction  that  we  have 
seen  for  a long  time  is  Bolding’s  “Balance” 
closet-seat,  which  is  self-rising,  but  gradual  in 
action.  Bolding 's  “ Tranquil  ” water-waste-pre- 
venting cistern  embodies  an  improvement  of 
much  importance.  It  is  emptied  by  syphon 
action,  but  is  noiseless,  being  fitted  with  a small 
pipe  to  the  outlet  of  the  supply  valve,  and  a float 
valve  on  the  syphon,  which  effectually  prevent 
the  disagreeable  sucking  noise  caused  during 
the  emptying  of  the  ordinary  flushing-cisterns. 
Messrs.  Bolding’s  excellent  “ Simplex  ” and  other 
valve  closets,  lavatories,  gullies,  grease-traps, 
and  other  appliances  too  numerous  to  mention 
are  all  to  be  found  figured  in  this  very  useful 
and  instructive  catalogue.  One  item  among 
the  brasswork  we  may  mention,  and  that  is  the 
“ School  Board  Lavatory  Cock,”  which  enables 
the  caretaker  of  the  school  to  ensure  that  the 
water  is  not  wantonly  wasted.  The  catalogue 
will  be  handy  in  every  architect  aud  builder's 
office. 

Sewerage  at  Newmarket. — ^At  a meeting 
of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of  Newmarket, 
on  the  8th  ultimo,  plans,  .specification,  and 
estimate  were  submitted  by  their  Surveyor,  Mr. 
W.  Fraser,  for  the  sewering  of  part  of  Exiling. 
At  the  same  meeting  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided to  increase  the  sal.ary  of  Mr.  Fraser  to 
150Z.  per  annum. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Teak,  E.I load 

Sequoia,  U.S foot  cube 

Birch,  Canada load 

Fir,  Dantsio.  &c 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow 


£.  s.  d.  £,  6.  d. 
8 0 0 13  10  0 

0 2 3 0 3 0 

2 15  0 •!  15  0 

2 0 0 4 0 0 

2 0 0 4 10  0 

4 0 0 6 10  0 

2 10  0 3 10  0 

2 10  0 4 0 0 


TIMBER  (confiaaed). 

Lath,  Dautsic fathom 

St.  Petersburg 

Wainscot,  Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  l3t...8til00 

,,  4th  and  3rd 

Riga  

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  

,,  2nd  „ 

,,  white  

Swedish 

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine,  1st  

,,  ,,  2nd 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c 

„ Spruce,  1st  

,,  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brnnswick,  &<.' 

Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boards,  aq.,  1 in.,  pre- 
pared, First 

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba foot 

Honduras,  

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

Mexican  ,,  

Tobasco 

Honduras  ,,  

Box,  Turkey ton 

Walnut,  Italian foot 

METALS. 

Ison — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton 
,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
COPPZB  — 

British,  cake  and  ingot ton 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  stroug 

Chili,  bars  

Le.cd — 

Pig,  Spanish  ton 

English,  common  brands 

Sheet.  English 

Spklteb — 

Silesian,  special  ton 

Ordinary  brands 

Tiy— 


Straits 

Australian  

ton 

Zixc — 

OILS. 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagoa  

Rapeseed,  English  pale 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  .... 

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S 

,,  refined  .... 
Tcrpextixe — 


American, in  casks cwt. 

Tab— 

Stockholm barrel 

Archangel  


£.  a.  d. 

3 10  0 
6 0 0 
2 10  0 
8 0 0 
6 10  0 
6 0 0 
9 10  0 
8 0 0 
7 10  0 
7 10  0 
B 10  0 

15  0 0 
9 10  0 

7 10  0 

8 10  0 
6 0 0 
6 10  0 

4 10  0 

0 10  6 
0 7 0 
0 4 6 
0 0 3J 
0 0 3t 
0 0 2 
0 0 -H 
0 0 4i 
0 0 4 
0 0 4^ 
0 0 4i 
6 0 0 
Q 0 ik 


4 17  6 
4 7 6 
6 6 0 

77  10  0 
79  0 0 
85  0 0 
95  10  0 

13  7 6 
13  10  0 
11  12  6 

18  0 0 
17  15  0 

97  10  0 
97  10  0 
102  0 0 

19  10  0 


18  5 0 
21  10  0 
2.3  0 0 
21  0 0 
26  5 0 
25  0 0 
20  15  0 
25  0 0 
4 0 0 
7 0 0 

18  9 

0 16  0 
0 10  0 


£.  a. 
6 0 
6 0 
3 0 
9 10 
7 10 
7 10 

15  0 
9 0 

10  0 

16  10 
17  10 
24  0 
15  10 

9 10 
9 10 
7 10 
7 6 
11  0 

0 13 
0 10 
0 6 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
12  0 
0 0 


6 0 
4 10 
6 15 

78  10 
80  0 
0 0 
0 0 

13  0 

13  12 

14  17 

0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

20  10 


18  10 
26  10 
23  10 
0 0 
26  10 
25  5 
21  0 
45  0 
6 0 
12  0 

0 0 

0 16 
0 10 


d. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


6 

3 


3| 

3t 

3 

5i 

4* 

6^ 

6i 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 


CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Kumber. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Repairing  Carriageways  

St.  Luke's  (Midx  ) Yes. 
East  Ham  Local  Board 
Hammersmith  Vestry... 
West  Hum  Union 

Vestry  of  St.  Giles, 

Camberwell 

St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch, 

Vestry 

C.  A.  Meekness,  Esq.... 

Broken  Granite  

Road-Making  and  Paving  Works  

Blue  Guernsey  Granite  Spalls  

W.  H.  S.avage 

H.  Mair  

Official 

do. 

do. 

E.  W.  Brooking  

Repairs,  Alterations,  &c.,  toTovni-hall  

Two  Residences,  Finchley  

Rosdmaking  and  Paving  Works 

Stables,  House,  and  Office,  &c 

Smiths',  Engineers',  and  Ironmongers’  Work 

Carbolic  Powder  and  Liquid 

Enlargement— Wolverhampton  Post  Office  ... 
Broken  Granite  and  Flints 

do. 

Greenwich  Brd.  of  Wrks 
do. 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
St.  Matthew’s,  Bethnal 
Green,  Vestry  

Official 

do. 

do. 

do. 

P.  W.  Barratt  

J.  E.  Eachiis 

■T.  E.  Worth  

P.  C.  Lockwood 

OJicial 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

W.  B.  Hughes  

Road-Making  Works 

Extension  of  Sewer,  Ac 

Store  Shed,  Finsbury  Park 

Cleaning  out  Lake,  Battersea  Park 

Removal  of  Temporary  Iron  Buildings  

Extension  of  Warming  Works  

Enlargement,  &c.,  of  Board  Schools 

Detaened  Houses,  Tunbridge  Wells 

Tottenham  Local  Board 
Brighton  Sewers  Board 
Met.  Board  of  Works... 
do. 

School  Brd.  for  London 
do. 
do. 

Sept,  llth 


Sept.  18th 

Sept.  19th 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sept.  20th 
do. 

Sept.  25th 
do. 

Oct.  l.st 

Oct.  2nd 
do. 

Not  atated... 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Page. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  thia  heading  must 
reach  ns  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thuredai/g,'] 

BIRMINGHAM, — For  providing  and  firing  hot-water 
boating  • apparatus  for  residence  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Scott, 
Augnstus-road,  Edgbaston.  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin,  architect, 
Temple-street,  Birmingham : — 

Hen^  Hope,  Birmingham  (accepted)  £102  0 0 

[Brickwork  and  ornamental  coil-cases  extra.] 


CRAVEN  ARMS  (Salop). — For  new  dwelling-house, 
&c.,  for  Mr.  C.  H.  Kynaston,  Wem.  Mr.  W.  T.  Mathews, 
architect,  Shrewsbury : — 

J.  Williams,  Knighton £613  0 0 

Weale  & Co.,  Ludlow 515  0 0 

C.  T.  Smith,  Broseley 479  0 0 

H.  Barker,  Onibury  433  8 0 


ENFIELD. — For  the  erection  of  residence.  Turkey- 
street,  Enfield,  for  Mr.  H.  C.  B.  Bowles.  Mr.  C.  S. 
Robertson,  architect,  Finsbury-pavemeut : — 

Linsell,  Tottenham £1,.300  0 0 

L.  & W.  D.  Patman,  Enfield  1,194  0 0 

John  Brooks  (late  Brooks  & Meader), 

Enfield 1,159  0 0 

KENILWORTH. — For  providing  and  fixing  a hot-water 
heating-apparatus  ut  St.  John’s  Church,  Kenilworth  : — 
Henry  Hope,  Birmingham  (accepted)  £193  0 0 


LONDON. — For  shop-front  and  alterations  to  No.  11, 
Buckingham  Palace-road,  S.W.  Mr.  A.  W.  Saville  archi- 
tect, 99,  Strand 

Drew  i Codman  £291  0 0 

Ward  & Lamble  238  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 224  0 0 

8.  Tardley  & Sons  (accepted)  22-i  0 0 
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Hackney  Union  and  Infirmary.  Mr.  W.  Barnett,  Win- 
chester House,  Olii  Broad-street,  architect: — 

Major  £I,1{H 

Rowley 1,0H 

Smith  89: 

Sarago 89( 

Lane 821 

White  81( 

Gilbey... 7«i 

Wicks  70( 

Wright 69; 

Buckle 68! 

Richards 61! 

Weller  63! 

Henderson  63: 

Wyche.. 62f 

Porter  61; 

Mackey  61! 

Sherwood  60! 

Wilmott  601 

Chillingworth 60 

Howard  601 

Booth  58 

Nye  57; 

G.  Barker  67( 

Vigor  651 

Shore  551 

AllirJ  61( 

Edwards  51' 

Fullyer 47{ 

Oveuden  45-; 

Wright... 


Muilett  (accepted)  407  0 0 ! 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  South- 
Eastern  Ambulance  Station,  New  Cross-road,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Mr.  Thos.  W'm.  Aldwineklo, 
architect,  2,  East  India-avenoe,  Leadeohall-street,  E.C. 


Quantities  supplied : — 

W.  & B.  Bardell  £7,583  0 0 ! 

Staines  & Son 7,381  0 0 

Brown,  Son,  & Co 6,990  0 0 

T.  Simpson 6,900  0 0 

W Br.ass  & Son 6,799  0 0 

Wall  Bros 6,717  0 0 

Ward.  Clarke,  A Co 6,579  0 0 

J.W.  Sawyer 6,416  0 0 

W.  Johnson  (accepted)  6,320  0 0 

G.  Stephenson  6,200  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson  (withdrawn)  4,940  0 0 ! 


LONDON.  -For  the  works  required  in  alterations  and 
additions  to  Nos.  107  and  108,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsoa,  for 

TT*  n-i- 


Mr.  F.  Cole 

E.  Woodhouse,  Woodford £1,376  0 0! 

fl.  Hollingsworth,  Peckham 1,280  0 0 

J.  Poulton,  Euston-road 1,160  0 0 

F.  J.  Wicks,  Willesden  Park  1,125  0 0 

Nevrton  & Co.,  Clapham  Common  ...  1,087  0 0 

W.  J.  Richardson,  Lavender  Hill 1,010  0 0 

A.  Brickell.  West  Kensington 993  0 0 

R.  & H.  Biron,  259,  Fulham-road  ...  950  0 0 

A.  Cole.  Kilburn 870  0 0 

C.  Beach,  Brondesbiiry  863  0 0 

A.  R.  Flew  &.  Co.,  West  Kensington 

Gardens  820  0 0 

R.  Cox,  Battersea 795  0 0 

Child  & Co,,  Pond-place,  Chelsea  ...  783  0 0 

P.  Blandford,  Highbury 695  0 0 ! 


LONDON. — For  new  roof  aud  sundry  alterations  at 
" Dorset  Works,”  East-road,  City-road,  for  Messrs. 
Dottridge  Bros.  Mr.  A.  G,  Collins,  architect,  30,  Fins- 
bury-pavement  : — 

T.  Nixon £337  0 0 

H.  J.  Williams,  18,  Bermondsey -street, 

8.E.  (accepted) 317  10  0 

LONDON.  — For  painting  and  decorating  work  in 
dining-room,  at  80,  Cornwall-gardena,  S.W.,  for  Mr. 
Frederick  Haworth  ; — 

Godfrey  Gile.s  & Co.,  19,  Old  Caveu- 
dish-street,  W.  (accepted) £121  0 0 

LONDON.— For  taking  down  and  rebmldiog  three  shops 
and  screen  factory,  adjoining  the  Grand  Theatre,  Islington, 
for  Mr.  C.  Wilmot.  Mr.  C.  Bell,  architect,  3,  Salters' 
Hall  court,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W. 
Heelis,  26,  Budge-row,  Cannou-;itreet,  E.C. 

Paine  Bros £3,590  0 0 

Sharp  2,970  0 n 

Veale* 2,949  0 0 

• Accepted  subjected  to  a reduction.  [Other  names  and 
amounts  as  per  full  list  given  last  week.] 

LONDON.  — For  shop-front  and  interior  fittings  at 
No.  163,  High-street,  Stoke  Newington,  N.,  for  Mr.  A. 
Amsden  ; — 

S.  Yardley  & Sons  (accepted)  £270  0 0 


LONDON.— For  powterer's  work  at  the  “ York  Hotel, 


Waterloo-road : — 

Edwards £189  10  0 

Watts  186  7 0 

lYingle  184  0 0 

Sanders  170  0 0 

Helling  160  0 0 

Buckley  & Beach  (accepted)  151  0 0 


NEW  ROMNEY  (Kent), — For  additions  to  National 
Schools,  New  Romney,  Kent.  Mr.  J.  Downsborough, 
architect,  Beihill-on-Sea: — 

W.  Tourney,  Hythe £115  17  6 

C.  Hughes,  Bexbill 385  0 0 

Potter,  Standing,  & Co.,  New  Romney  325  8 0 

W.  J.  Haisell,  Lydd  285  0 0 

A.  Hutchinson 279  0 0 

Pearson’s  Executors,  New  Romney*  271  0 0 

J.  E.  Hughes,  Ashford  267  9 0 

Samuel  Woodley,  Littlestone  354  0 0 

* Accepted. 


WANDSWORTH. — For  repairs,  painting,  and  sanitary 
works  to  the  " Old  Block  Wards,”  at  the  Infirmary,  St. 
John’s  Hill,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Wands- 
worth and  Clapham  Union.  Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle, 
architect.  2,  East  India-avenue,  Leadenhall-atreet,  E.C. : — 

W.  Hammond  £1,300  0 0 ! 

J,  MiUs  ...  1,190  0 0 

W.  &.  J.  Bardell  1,111  0 0 

M.  Marsland 1,089  0 0 

J.  Hole  1,086  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton  1,075  0 0 

W.  Johnson  (accepted) 1,065  0 0 

J.  Edmunds  994  0 0 

G.  Marsh  (withdrawn) 679  0 0! 


Shop,  4'c.,  Sigli-ifreef,  Islington. — Messrs.  Paine  Bros., 
of  Vartry-road,  Stamford-hill,  write  to  say  that  their 
tender  for  the  erection  of  shop  and  premises  for  Mrs. 
Bland,  in  High-street,  Islington,  was  1,900/.,  not  1,990/., 
as  printed.  The  list  was  printed  as  we  received  it. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

K,  F.  C. — 3.  N.  (we  cannot  return  to  tbe  subject  now).— C.  B.— 
W,  B.  D.— C-  F.  >1.— J.  M.— W.  B.  8.  (letter  not  eulUble  for  our 
columns). — W.  H.  T.— E.  W,  M.— B.  & B.  (one  lUtluserUd:  tbe 
others  are  below  our  mack),— C.  I.  A Co.  (your  MS.  la  illegible). 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  ot  tenuers.  ao.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  andaddreseof  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Notb.— The  responsibility  of  signed  srtlcles.  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

Wt  cannot  undertaks  to  return  rejeotsd  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  havs 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIEGD. 

AU  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  busiuess  matters  should  bs 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISH NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address, “Halt  Buildbb,  London.’ 


CHARGES  POE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Biz  lines  (about  Qfty  words)  or  under  4a,  M. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Traile  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Advei* 
tlsements  on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction, 
ho,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnea(aboutTHIRTYwordB)oruniler. ......  *s.  6d, 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  Sd. 

PREPAYMENT  19  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remltM  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  er  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUOLAfl  FOURDRINIEE.  PubUiher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catberine-street,  W.O. 

Advertieements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p in.  aa  THURSDAY,  and  lor  the  Front  Page 

by  the  same  Hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 

HP I A f. —ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVHRTI8E- 
ox  myx/xu.  meNTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 
must  reach  tbe  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WBDNE3 
DAY  morumga. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS. he.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  tbe  latter  COPIES  ONLY  ahouid  bs  sent. 


PEBSON8  Advertising  In  "The  Builder,"  may  have  Xspliss  addrsstsd 
to  (As  Offtco,  46,  Catherine-streei  Cevent  Garden,  W.O. 
frt*  at  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  11  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufflolsnt  stamps  to 
cover  ^e  postage 


AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPEE,  lor  FOREIGN  OIR- 
OULATION.  te  iesued  every  week. 


Now  ready. 

READING  CASES.!  sy^pl^SKS). is. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " ts  supplied  sinicr  from  tbe  Office  to  reside 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  tbe  rate  ot  19b.  per  ann 
PazraiD.  To  all  parts  of  Euroipe,  America,  Australia,  and  R 
Zealand,  26s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Ac.  SOs. 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  fOURDRIIlij 
Publisher,  Nc.  46.  Catberine-street.  W.O. 


8UB8CRIBEES  in  LONDON  and  the  8UBUEBB, 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19b.  per  annum  i 
4a.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Buildei 
by  Friday  iforning'e  post. 

BEST  BATH  STONE. 
CORSHAM  DOWN.  | FARLEIGH  DOW: 
BOX  GROUND.  I COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  | STOKE  GROUN 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limite 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 


EOULTING  FREESTONE. 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 

STONE. 


, The  atone  from  these  qnarr 
( ia  known  aa  the  ‘‘Weatl 
J Beds,”  and  ia  of  a vi 
J oryatalline  nature,  and  t 
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^ durable  stonea  in  England, 
^ la  of  the  same  cryetalli 
} nature  aa  the  ChelynoEi  Stoi 
] bat  finer  in  textnie,  and  mi 
(,  enitablefor  flnemoolded  wo: 


Prices,  and  every  information  given,  i 
application  to  CHxVRLES  TRASK  & SON 
DoultiEg,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A,  WILLIAMS, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adi 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  I 
-working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can 
sapplied  in  large  qnantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  infomiation  given, 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  C( 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Adi 


AspKalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  < 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materii 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoi: 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mi] 
rooms,  graneriee,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Adi 
Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Aspbaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO., 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adi 

SPRAGUE  & CO..  “ 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

22,  Martin’s-lane, 

Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adi 

S.  L.  WILLIAMSON, 

Pewteuer,  Licensed  Victuallers’  Bar  Fitte 
Beer  Engine  Maker,  Brass  Finisher, 
328,  MILE  END  ROAD,  LONDON,  E 
Contractor  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 
Estimates  given  on  application. 

Garside’s  Noted  Bedfordshire  Coarse  ai 
Fine  Silirer  Sand.— la  i erfcotly  free  from  impuri 
and  tbe  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  All  qualitiea 
stock,  for  every  purpose  required  in  the  building  trade, : 
filtration,  or  for  nuiaery  purposes.  All  pure  grit  I 
Apply  to 

GEORGE  GARSIDE,  Jukb.,  F.R.H.S., 

Leighton  Buzzard.  [Anvi 


HOBBS,  HART,  & CO.,  Limited, 


MAKERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMEI 

The  Bank  of  England  and  its  Branches,  inoludin 
New  Law  Courts  Branch,  now  building. 


PATENT  PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER  LOCKS,  for  all  Purposes. 

STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  X PARTY-WALL  DOORS 


SELF-CLOSING  DOORS,  FOR  THEATRES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

As  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (used  in  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 


IMPORTANT  COMMUNICATION.— FIRE  AT  WHITELEY’S. 

William  Whitelet,  Westbourne  Grove, 

HOBBS,  HART,  & CO..  Limited.  Lc^on,  Oct.  \2fh,  1887. 

Gentlemen. — It  affords  me  very  much  pleasure  to  express  to  you  my  satisfaction  and  admiration  at  the  splendid  fi.r0-re3iBting  powers 
yonr  Strong-room  doors  and  the  Safes. 

The  recent  fire  at  my  establishment  in  my  opinion  subjected  them  to  the  greatest  possible  test,  and  through  all,  they  proved  invulnerable. 
The  contents  of  boVh  Strong  Rooms  aud  Safes  were  entirely  preserved,  although  the  fire  was  of  snch  intense  destructive  force. 

Yon  will  be  pleased  to  bear  that  it  has  been  decided  to  adopt  your  Patent  Clutch-rebated  Doors  for  all  the  party-walls  in  the  new  bnildiu 
now  in  coarse  of  erection. — I am.  Gentlemen,  faithfully  yours,  (Signed)  William  Whiteley. 

Offloaa  and  Warehouse;  76,  C3BA.PSIDB,  London?  Manufactories,  Whamcliffe  Works,  Arlington-street,  London,  N. 


VoL.  LV.  No.  2383. 


BATTmSAT,  SETTflMllBR  15,  1388. 
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Glasgow  Drainage  and  the  Vollntion  of  the 
' Clyde. 


HE  combined  (^^uestion 
of  to^vn.  sewage  and 
rivers  pollution  is 
one  which  in  the 
Clyde  Valley,  ns  in 
many  other  centres, 
becomes  periodically 
agitated,  with  cor- 
responding intervale 
of  quietude.  It  may 
I:b  described  as  in  the  eruptive  phase  at 
Iresent,  but  so  far  the  discharges, — although 


|jrisk  in  a kind  of  way, — have  scarcely  as  yet 
fouched  a phenomenal  stage  of  intensity, 
'he  dredgings  of  Glasgow  Harbour  and  of 
li?  deepened  river  generally  have  for  years 
jeen  disposed  of  by  dropping  them  into  the 
teep  water  of  the  estuary,  where  it  opens 
Lorthward  into  Loch  Long.  Some  con- 
iderable  time  ago  complaint  waxed  loud  and 
ncessant  concerning  the  alleged  pollution  of 
he  once  stainless  tide  of  sea  water  at  this 
;Jpot,  aud  the  outcry  did  much  to  reawaken 
I .he  question  as  a whole;  but  other  agitating 
Jnfluences  have  been  at  work  too.  There  have 
Bieeu  prosecutions,  under  the  existing  Acts,  for 
■'•,he  fouling  of  streams  in  Scotland, — prosecu- 
i|:ions  which  have  borne  some  little  fruit  of  a 
:Btunted  kind,  and  in  several  instances  official 
/inquiry  has  been  astir.  The  belief  bas  been 
Igaining  ground  that  at  length  some  movement 
Jis  to  be  made,  other  than  letting  loose 
Fvolume  of  talk  or  passing  inoperative  Acts  of 
nParliament.  Recently  there  was  an  official 
(inquiry  into  the  Loch  Long  grievance,  fol- 
'ilowed  hy  a report  which,  although  cautious, 
r»nd  in  part  inconsequential,  sufficiently 
lijustilied  the  action  of  the  complainers  and 
•shook  the  calculations  of  the  opposite  party. 

:<  Hence  the  gradual  reopening  of  the  general 
Question  in  the  great  city  of  Glasgow,  which, 
r in  its  formidable  sewage  problem,  as  well  as 
'in  other  less  repulsive  features,  ranges,  though 
,41  long  way  to  the  rear,  of  course,  as  the 
i|  nearest  second  to  London.  Glasgow,  within 
its  tenements  aud  under  its  streets,  is  essen- 
.tially  a city  of  water-borne  sewage,  — a 
< system  long  vigorously  decried  and  as  wMrmly 
j •commended,  aud  still  on  its  trial.  ..'Nearly 
; report  (1858),  at  a period  when  the  water- 
( closets  of  Glasgow  were  comparatively  few, 

: spoke  confidently  of  the  water-closet  system 
ss  “ quite  behind  the  age.”  Thirty  years 
have  since  passed ; the  water-closet  institu- 
I tion  has  grown  enormously  in  Glasgow,  and, 


whether  it  is  quite  behind  the  age  or  not, 
there  is  certainly  even  now  no  other  rival 
iystem  which  may  he  confidently  described  as 
in  front  of  the  age,  or  abreast  of  the  age,  for 
that  matter.  It  is  still  the  age  of  experi- 
ment all  over  the  field.  Pipe  connexions 
between  sewer  mains  and  the  interior  of 
dwelling-houses  unquestionably  suggest  iu- 
contineut  aud  most  dangerous  invasion  on 
the  part  of  sewer  gas,  hut  much  may  be  done 
to  make  these  connexions  gas-tight,  and  it  is 
on  this  object,  of  late  years,  that  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  sanitary  staff  of  Glasgow  has  been 
sedulously  concentrated.  Probably  in  no  city 
in  the  world  are  the  sanitary  regulations  so 
exacting,  or  so  ruthlessly  carried  out.  The 
owTier  of  a tenement  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
ruin  financially,  but  bis  drains,  if  reported  on 
unfavourably,  must  he  put  right.  Here  there 
can  be  no  question  whether  a property  is  over- 
burdened or  not;  the  official  is  instructed  to 
shut  his  eyes  entirely  to  the  financial  circum- 
stances of  the  owner,  and  he  does  it.  ^sot 
very  many  years  ago  sewer  gas  crept  into 
Glasgow  houses  wholesale,  and  made  victims 
in  corresponding  ratio  ; hut  of  late,  although 
water-closets  have  increased  immensely,  the 
death-rate  has  decreased.  The  credit  of 
turning  the  flank  of  the  insidious  enemy  must 
be  set  down,  therefore,  to  a growing  official 
watchfulness,  aided  by  an  abundant  service  of 
water,  especially  since  the  felicitous  bringing- 
in  of  Loch  Katrine. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a thirty-years- 
old  report  on  the  drainage  of  Glasgow.  This 
was  not  by  any  means  the  first  of  a numerous 
race.  Of  sewage  deputations,  inquiries,  and 
reports,  from  first  to  last,  Glasgow  lias  cer- 
tainly had  more  than  enough.  It  has  been 
dosed  and  stupefied,  so  far  as  the  natural 
hardness  of  its  head  would  permit,  with  sew- 
age prescriptions,  in  concurrent  terms  often 
flatly  contradictor}-,  and  generally  in  tones 
of  the  utmost  conviction.  The  skilled  report 
of  1858  wisely  stepped  out  by  warning  those 
administratively  concerned  that  the  problem 
of  ridding  a large  town  of  its  sewage  did  not 
admit  of  an  economic  solution;  and  yet  even 
now  there  are  enthusiasts  who  swear  ve- 
hemently that  in  city  sewage  rationally 
treated,- — that  is,  treated  as  they  would  direct, 
— there  is  wealth  untold.  At  that  time,  the 
Kelvin,  a tributary  of  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow, 
was  a foul  stream,  as  it  is  now,  and  it  formed 
a part  of  the  design  of  the  two  reporters 
(a  professor  of  chemistry,  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, and  an  eminent  London  engineer)  to 
deodorise  the  whole  of  its  passing  volume  us 


an  educative  experiment,  and  keep  it  in  that 
condition  hy  constant  treatment  for  the  space 
of  a few  weeks.  The  deodoriser  held  in 
readiness  for  this  treatment  was  a blend  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  carbolic  acid,  but  the 
season  turned  out  so  wet,  and  the  Kelvin  was 
so  frequently  in  flood  that  summer,  that  it 
smelt  little  or  not  at  all, — conditions  which, 
happily  for  the  amenities  of  the  Glasgow  Ex- 
hibition so  far,  have  been  pretty  closely  paral- 
leled this  year.  The  interesting  test  was  to  be 
carried  out  on  the  following  summer,  how- 
ever,— at  all  events,  on  the  next  dry  summer  ; 
but  hy  the  time  coalescing  heats  and  droughts 
once  more  restored  the  stream  to  its  normal 
offensiveness,  the  sewage  agitation  in  Glasgow 
had  rounded  into  the  quiescent  stage  of 
its  periodicity,  and  nothing  "was  done, 
nor  has  anything  of  the  kind  been  done  to 
tbis  day.  At  one  period  a deputation  from 
tbe  Town  Council  scoured  the  Midlands  of 
England  in  quest  of  broader  insight  con- 
cerning the  disposal  of  sewage : hut  the  ex- 
cessively hard  conditions  of  low-lying  inland 
English  towns  differ  so  greatly  from  the  more 
favourable  watershed  surroundings  of  Glas- 
gow that  this  trouble  might  well  have  been 
spared.  Its  main  outcome  was  tbe  importa- 
tion upon  tbe  attention  of  Glasgow  of  a whole 
phalanx  of  individual  conceits  or  fads. 
The  system  mainly  at  that  time  in 
vogue  at  Manchester  aud  Birmingham 
caught  some  fancies,  and  Glasgow  was  recom- 
mended to  adopt  the  tub-and-pail  plan  of 
removal;  the  earth-closet  method  was  thought 
costly  to  an  impracticable  degree ; but  Lier- 
nur's  system  (central  treatment  by  a drying 
heat,  and  theoretical  result  a marketable 
“poudrette ’’)  was  looked  to  hopefully; 
water-closets  in  large  works  and  institutions, 
and  also  in  small  houses,  ought  to  he  abolished 
as  a beginning,  and  ordinary  privies  should  be 
converted  to  the  tub-and-pail  mode.  Much 
of  the  advice  emanating  from  this  deputation 
was  given  in  light-hearted,  off-hand  style,  if 
forced  to  purify  the  Clyde  aud  keep  it  clean, 
why,  cleanse  the  sewage  liquids  hy  precipita- 
tion and  filtration  at  some  suitable  point  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  there  you 
are  ! Run  your  cleansed  liquid  into  the  Clyde^ 
and  get  rid  of  your  sludge  as  best  you  may, — 
sell  it  if  you  can,  or  make  up  waste  land  with 
it  if  you  can’t.  Another  of  the  City’s  sanitary 
advisers  pronounces  all  precipitation  methods 
imperfect,  performing  lip  service  mainly,  and 
effecting  only  a deceptive  cleansing  of  tbe 
liquids  ; while  a third  waves  away  the  liquid 
difficulty  as  non-existent,  but  is  brought  up 
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®tock-still  by  the  problem  involved  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  precipitated  sludge.  That,  he 
admits,  is  incapable  of  a satisfactorv  adjust- 
ment. There  might  be  a feebly-fitful  demand 
for  a brief  portion  of  the  year,  but  this 
would  not  suit  the  book  of  a steady  produc- 
tion .susceptible  of  control  only  by  as  steady 
a dispersion.  Opinions  on  irrigation,  or 
sewage  farming,  have  been  as  wildly  con- 
flicting. The  method  has  been  denounced 
on  high  authority  as  most  offensive  to  the 
senses  over  widespread  areas,  and  grossly 
unnatural  in  the  treatment  which  it  accords 
to  the  unhappy  land  operated  upon.  The  soil 
is  surfeited  and  sickened  with  excess  of 
manurial  ingredients,  thrust  upon  it  in  season  : 
and  out  of  season,  and  cannot  possibly  bear  a 
healthy  vegetation;  municipalities  relying  on 
sewage  farming  may  dream  of  a profit,  but 
will  do  so  vainly  ; the  sewage  farmer  himself 
need  look  for  no  more  than  the  barest  living. 
On  the  other  hand,  sewage  farms  have  been 
extolled  as  next  door  to  perfection,  and 
notably  so  on  quite  a recent  occasion,  at  the 
annual  congress  of  the  llritish  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, this  year  convened  in  Glasgow,  when 
X)r.  Orysdnle,  of  London,  and  Dr.  Carpenter, 
of  Croydon,  called  upon  London,  Dublin, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  all  water-closet 
towns,  to  follow  the  example  of  Berlin,  Paris, 
Birmingham,  Croydon,  and  others,  w’here  it 
is  alleged  the  farming  system  has  proved  a 
success. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  sewage  reform  agita- 
tion came  to  an  apparent  climax  in  Glasgow, 
as  elsewhere,  on  the  passing  of  the  Divers 
Pollution  Act.  after  nearly  twenty  vears  of 
tritiing  with  the  subject  in  Parliament.  All 
river-befouling  municipalities,  with  Glasgow 
specially  included,  beheved  that  doom  was  at 
last  upon  them,  and  more  earnest  and  louder 
still  grew  the  cry  for  sewage  remedies.  But 
the  Act  of  1876,  heralded  with  so  imposing 
an  air  of  business,  proved  but  a toothless  dog ; 
defaulting  drainage  areas,  to  their  surprise, 
found  it  almo.st  perfectly  “ harmles.s,’^  and 
things  gradually  made  up  their  minds  to  go  on 
as  before.  It  contained  no  clause  for  the 
formation  of  independent  Boards  of  Water- 
course Conservancy — a special  recommen- 
dation of  the  several  Parliamentarv  reports  on 
which  the  Act  was  founded  ; — it  was  a Court 
without  stated  judge  or  executive;  in  short,  it 
had  neglected  to  ordain  the  machinery  neces- 
sary for  the  enforcement  of  its  owm  provisions. 
Gla-sgow,  like  the  rest,  quicklv  recovered 
itself  so  far.  and  continued  in  its  ill-doing,  if 
not  altogether  with  a mind  at  ease,  at  least 
with  no  dread  of  immediate  consequences. 
But  for  all  that,  there  is  the  writing'  on  the 
wall  against  the  unbridled  pollution  of 
streams,  and  now  that  Loch  Long  mav  not 
be  much  longer  retained  as  a convenient  depot 
for  the  dredged  sewage  deposits  and  other 
accumulating  .sedimentary’  matterof  the  Clyde, 
and  the  City  is  on  the  eve  of  an  important 
enlargement  of  its  municipal  area,  this  very 
stiff  bit  of  necessary  reform  must  soon  be 
faced. 

Clyde  drainage  conditions,  while  similar 
generally  to  those_ of  the  Tliame.s,  differ  very' 
materially  in  detail,  and  it  is  delusive  for  the 
(rla-sgow  authorities  simply  to  wait  on  the 
Providence  of  any  series  of  London  experi- 
ments. The  Thames  in  its  tidal  reaches  is  a 
lively  river,  with  a range  of  1 8 ft.  between  the 
top  and  bottom  of  its  tides,  and  a current 
velocity  of  two  and  three-fjuarter miles  an  hour 
on  the  average  ebb : while  the  Clyde  is  a 
shiggisli  stream,  with  a crawl  of  onlv  two  and 
a quarter  furlongs  on  the  ebb  tide,  and  a range 
between  rise  and  fall  limited  to  9 ft.  9 in. 
Test-floats  put  in  at  the  Upper  City  Bridge  a 
little  before  the  top  of  high  water,  a day  or 
two  iu  advance  of  the  higlie.st  .spring  tides, 
and  with  the  Clyde  in  ordinarv  moderate 
volume,  have  pointed  the  way  to  sWe  curious 
results.  It  was  proved  bv  tliese  tests  that 
floatable  sewage  entering  the  river  at  Victoria 
Bridge  under  similar  conditions  took  a week 
to  get  down  to  Govan  Perrv,  a distance  of 
two  and  a-c^uarter  miles,  but* still  within  citv 
bounds  : fourteen  days  to  make  the  mouth  of 
the  Cart,  near  Uenfrew,  and  a montli  to  reach 
Dumbarton ; the  denser  portions  settling  down 
upon  the  bed  of  the  river  meanwhile,  the 


tlioroiigh  deepening  of  which  has  undoubtedly 
aggravated  this  lack  of  tidal  activity,  and  in 
no  small  degree  tended  to  transform  it  into  a 
kind  of  settling-trough  for  the  heavier  of  the 
temporarily  suspended  sewage  impurities.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  John  Ilawkshaw,  the  water- 
shed of  the  Clyde  basin,  placing  the  seaward 
limit  at  Gouroek,  three  miles  below  Greenock, 
e.xtends  to  1,481  square  miles.  It  supplies 
three  tidal  tributaries  to  the  main  waterway, 
viz.,  the  Leven  at  Dumbarton,  with  tbe  sur- 
plus of  Loch  Lomond;  the  Cart  from  Paisley, 
and  the  Kelvin  at  Glasgow ; the  latter,  how- 
ever, a tidal  stream  for  a few  furlongs  only. 
Above  Glasgow  the  Clyde,  itself  not  of  great 
volume,  receives  five  or  six  alHueuts,  including 
the  three  Calders_,  the  Avon,  and  the  Netlum. 
It  is  a comparatively  pure  stream  for  a con- 
siderable portion  of  its  upper  course,  and  it  is 
lively  of  habit  as  compared  with  the  langour 
of  its  tidal  section,  breaking  into  several  falls 
and  rapids  as  it  swiftly  threads  its  way  to  the 
lower  levels.  Samples  taken  a little  above 
Glasgow  show  that  the  river  water,  even  in 
dry  weather,  is  not  greatly  contaminated  by 
the  various  fouling  influences  up  the  stream. 
Specimens  drawn  from  tbe  river  in  flood,  after 
heavy  rains  in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanark- 
shire, give  about  1.5  grains  of  sedimentary 
matter,  composed  chiefly  of  finely-divided  clay, 
with  trifling  proportions  of  oxide  of  iron, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  organic  ingredients. 
Directly  the  harbour  of  Glasgow  is  entered, 
deterioration  increases  at  alarming  speed,  and 
at  once  the  Clyde  becomes  a black,  sullen, 
stinking  flood,  with,  in  summer,  a continuous 
commotion  in  its  deptli.s  and  on  its  sur- 
face, through  the  struggling  of  tlie  gases 
for  freedom,  these  rising  in  incessant 
bubbles  from  the  grosser  filth  below.  Steam- 
boat boilers  are  not  particular  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  water  they  use,  but  here  it  is  so 
unutterably  foul  that  the  small  craft  which 
ply  on  the  harbour  have  to  be  watered  from 
the  shore.  Eleven  miles  below  Glasgow,  at 
tbe  top  of  ordinary’  tides,  fresh  water  and  sea 
water  are  found  mixed  in  equal  proportions; 
at.  half  ebb  the  point  of  equality  is  two  miles 
farther  to  seaward  ; at  dead  low  water  here, 
the  proportion  of  salt  is  one-fourth  only,  and 
there  is  no  appreciable  saline  infusion  higher 
up  than  nine  miles  below  Glasgow  Bridge. 
Tlie  downward  run  of  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow 
in  moderately  dry  weather  has  been  estimated 
at  48,U<X)  cubic  feet  per  minute.  It  is  dillicult 
to  estimate  the  volume  of  sewage  and  surface 
drainage  which  is  here  added  with  so  little  of 
ceremony,  but  it  is  probably  considerably  in 
excess  of  one-eiglitli  of  the  whole,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  addition  takes  place 
within  a stretch  of  barely  three  miles. 
The  condition  of  the  Clyde  ’after  this  treat- 
ment is  abominable  in  the  extreme,  as 
may  readily  be  imagined,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  to  propagate  any  special  type  of 
zymotic  or  other  disease,  even  although  at 
times  the  stench  may  be  encountered  in  a form 
so  concentrated  as  to  act  as  an  emetic.  The 
sewage  of  Glasgow  is  collected  into  one  set 
of  main  condnit.s,  or  gatheralls,  and  these, 
without  chemical  or  mechanical  treatment  of 
any  kind,  take  severally  the  shortest  cut  to 
the  harbour  (which  is  simply  the  river-course 
deepened),  and  discharge  there  amongst  the 
shipping.  The  water-closet  system  is  not 
quite  universal,  but  it  is  in  an  overq)nwering 
preponderance,  and  has  been  constantly  ex- 
tending for  years.  Wbat  is  termed  the  “ pan 
privy”  is  in  use  to  a considerable  extent  on 
old  or  smaller  graded  properties.  The  eawth- 
closet  is  known,  but,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
official  sanitary  eye  regards  it  disdainfully,  as 
quite  unsuite’d  for  general  adoption  where 
large-scale  operations  have  to  be  coped  with. 
The  cityandoutskirts  abound  in  manufactories, 
the  greater  proportion  of  which  pour  their 
liquid  refu.se  into  the  sewers;  about  thirty 
discharge  into  the  Clyde  direct. 

Every  known  contrivance  in  the  way  of 
sewage  disposal  has  from  time  to  time  been 
under  the  con.sideration  of  the  authorities  of 
Glasgow.  The  formation  of  an  amalgamated 
drainage  area  for  the  whole  of  the  Clyde 
valley  has  been  spoken  of,  as  already  hinted, 
and  very  likely  would  by  this  time  have 
been  realised  in  some  shape,  if  the  Act  of 


1876  had  been  worth  half  the  trouble  it  co  i 
or  one-fourth  the  useless  flurry  it  raised,  .ji 
it  is,  Glasgow  has  been  in  the  habit  of  cci 
centratiiig  its  si)eculations  upon  its  o^:' 
individual  case,  with  more  than  half  an  ei 
to  the  suburban  burghs,  which  have  lo  i 
looked  tempting  for  annexation,  and  are  nc  i 
considered  very  nearly  ripe  for  that  operatic^! 
Sir  John  ilawkshaw's  plan  was  to  lead  off  tl 
.sewage,  in  pipe  or  in  tunnel,  thirty  miles  soub  i 
westward  to  the  Ayrshire  coast.  Mess?fl 
Bateman  and  Bazalgette  also  reported  eai‘, 
in  favour  of  a similar  coast  plan.  Mr.  Batl 
man,  in  1878,  reviewed  foregoing  speculation 
and  proposals,  and  at  the  request  of  t'.: 
Council  tabled  three  new  schemes,  “wiv 
estimates  to  meet  the  prospective  growth  b 
Glasgow  up  to  an  extreme,  bordering  out 
population  of  a million  and  a-half.  Thel 
took  the  shape  of  congregating  the  whole  1| 
the  city  sewage  at  one  or  two  points 
the  bonks  of  the  Clyde  a few  mile 
below  the  city,  there  to  be  treated  p 
might  afterwards  be  decided  on,  t ^ 
governing  general  idea  consisting  in  a sullicie^S 
cleansing  of  the  liquids  for  discharge  into  t>  i 
Clyde,  and  disposal  of  the  residuum  in  ti  j 
best  way  possible, — sinking  it  at  the  mold 
of  Loch  Long  being,  at  that  time  and  um’ 
lately,  confidently  held  in  reserwe  as  a su^ 
and  certain  final  alternative.  Mr.  Batemirt 
did  not  conceal  his  doubts  as  to  the  partiallif' 
cleansed  liquid  remaining  harmless  more  tht':i 
a limited  period  after  being  consigned  to  tlP 
river;  but  a local  chemical  authority  suhsV 
quently  opined  that  not  only  would  tbe  liqui  J 
after  sufficient  treatment  by  lime  and  sulphat 
of  alumina,  remain  harmless,  but  that  ; 
might  be  run  off  at  all  times  of  tide,  and  ata 
point  much  nearer  the  city  than  that  propose 
in  the  scheme.  Neither  had  this  authorifc 
any  serious  misgivings  as  touching  the  di'^ 
posal  of  the  residuary  sludge  : the  low  tide 
shores  of  the  Clyde  might  be  “ made  up  ” wit 
it ; it  might  be  sent  by  rail  to  improve  mosai 
and  sandy  wastes  inland ; or,  again,  if  n i 
better,  it  might  be  “ boppered  ” to  tbe  mout« 
of  Loch  Long,  and  there  sent  to  the  deet 
bottom  of  the  firth.  Of  other  less  orthoda'i 
proposals  there  have  been  plenty.  The  To'W'l 
Council,  as  a partial  measure,  at  one  timi 
thought  of  constructing  an  upper  level  intet, 
cepting  main  drain  to  some  such  operatini 
tank  or  reservoir  as  that  implied  in  Mr.  Bate 
man’s  suggestion,  leaving  the  lower  leve 
to  drain  into  the  Clyde  as  of  old ; but  theii 
consulting  engineer  warned  them  againsi 
any  tinkering  of  the  sort,  an  but  tin 
gateway  to  trouble  and  expense  inealcul| 
able.  And  no  doubt  he  was  right,  i I 
member  of  the  Council  pleaded  strongly  for  i| 
complete  revolution  in  the  house  sewer-pipej) 
and  main  drains  of  the  city,  whereby  thr 
sewage  matter  would  be  classed  ab  initio  into' 
(1)  Kainfall  and  house-slops;  (2)  Manufac'tt 
taring  refuse ; and  (3)  Soil-pipe  and  urinaii 
accumulations.  The  first-class,  as  compara^ 
lively  untainted,  might  find  its  way  into  thti 
river  by  existing  conduits ; the  second  by  nevi 
culverts  to  settling-ponds  fifteen  miles  dowi\! 
the  Clyde  ; and  the  third  class  (also  by  a nevi 
set  of  conduits)  to  convenient  depots  near  tu 
the  city,  and  there  turned  into  no  end  O' 
revenue.  But  the  technically-instructed  miml 
could  not  look  kindly  on  this,  and  after  r 
report  by  the  Master  of  Works  representinjl 
the  huge  original  capital  and  annual  outlajn! 
that  would  be  entailed,  and  adverting  to  tm- 
very  dubious  prospect  of  anything  but  troubW' 
from  the  accumulations  of  excreta,  it  •wBffj 
quashed.  Another  Utopian  project  was  tc 
collect  all  the  sewage  matters  in  one  depot  £■ 
short  distance  up  the  Clyde  valley,  there 
draw  off  its  bad  gases  into  the  upper  atmoii 
sphere,  and  after  purification  by  precipitatioBu 
and  infiltration,  and  particularly  by  mw 
chanical  aeration,  dispose  of  the  liquid  for 
manufacturing  purposes  partly,  and  run  the! 
rest  into  the  Clyde  through  turbines,  whichi 
would  thus  be  made  to  supply  a large  portions 
of  the  pumping  and  other  power  involved  in 
the  scheme.  Here,  again,  it  would  appeap^e) 
the  residuar}’  sludge  was  to  be  consigned  to 
the  Loch  Lon^  receptacle,  in  barges  passing!' 
through  the  city.  This  project  also  (in  thfil. 
author’s  elucidation  of  which  there  Inrked  some;; 
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i^Btion  of  the  vein  of  Jules  Verne)  Avas 
[jjially  reported  on, — and  laid  aside.  The 
’ ert  reporter  said  that  as  a scheme  it 
liered  from  all  others,  lie  had  never  seen 
nthin^  like  it.  Of  course  the  sewage-farm 
lumative  (for  which  a numher  of  years  ago, 
.lan  the  city  was  smaller,  it  was  reckoned 
. t quite  ten  square  miles  of  land  would  be 
itessary)  has  been  under  consideration,  but 
^;re  never  was  at  any  time  the  least  bit  of 
; rt  in  the  contemplation, 
lit  may  be  taken  for  granted  at  this  time  of 
!(■  that  Glasgow  sewage,  in  its  travels  with- 
I he  city,  is  to  remain  water-borne  to  the 
of  the  chapter.  The  fight  with  sewer 
q,  the  chief  bane  of  the  system,  is  being 
Ight  to  the  death,  and  increasing  know- 
ijge  and  fresh  expedients  yearly  strengthen 
rJ  hands  of  those  who  have  undertaken  the 
fjrfare.  Sewer  gas  is  a foe  to  reckon  with 
Jil;  but  in  Glasgow  it  is  by  no  means  the 
idly  agent  it  once  was,  and  it  may  be 
epted  that  the  wdiolesale  sealing  up  of  the 
erior  of  dwellings  against  its  insidious 
ranee  is  not  beyond  the  stretch  of 
itary  engineering  skill  in  Glasgow 

!ed  by  a plenteous  tide  of  Loch  Katrine 
erewith  to  keep  up  a constant  flushing 
ration,  and  ensure  the  prompt  carrying 
ay  of  all  putrescible  matters;  and  given 
3,  of  course,  the  requisite  yearly  and  daily 
e,  and  an  ungrudging  yet  not  extravagant 
lely  outlay  of  money  for  needful  repairs, 
ere  is,  however,  still  the  question  of  the 
imate  disposal  of  sewage.  Simply  turning 
into  the  Clyde  may  not  much  longer  be 
erated.  Two  general  methods  stand  out  in 
im  of  adoption.  The  sewage  may  be  ma- 

tmlated  locally,  giving  to  the  Clyde  the 
uid  portion  after  a purification  that  will 
isfy  the  rivers  preservation  authorities  of 
i future,  and  getting  rid  of  the  solid  re- 
lue  at  as  small  a cost  as  possible  consistent 
th  freedom  from  any  fresh  form  of  nui- 
jce.  Or,  the  native  sewage  may  be  sent 
dily  to  the  outer  sea,  as  long  ago  pro- 
sed ; and  certainly,  now  as  formerly, 
is  is  the  alternative  which  of  the  two 
the  more  magnetic  in  its  action 
ton  the  public  mind.  The  cost  of  sea 
tfall  works  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  heavy, 
it  Glasgow,  and  other  places  of  like  circum- 
mces  with  it,  may  make  up  their  minds 
at  the  sewage  problem  is  not  to  be  solved 
.eaply,  however  it  be  taken  in  hand  ; and 
ey  will  do  well  also  to  bear  in  recol- 
stion  that  possibly  the  scheme  which  seems 
e most  likely  for  economy  at  a short  view, 
ay  run  up  by  far  the  heaviest  bill  in  the 
ng  run.  \Vere  the  entire  watershed  of  the 
iyde  turned  into  one  drainage  area  ndminis- 
red  by  one  comprehensive  territorial  council, 
le  outer  sea  conduits  might  to  most 
[vantage,  perhaps,  be  made  to  follow  the 
)wngoing  shore  lines  of  river  and  firth,  the 
wage  of  each  village  and  town  being 
luglit'up  in  passing.  If  Glasgow  has  to  go 
’«  work  on  the  restricted  basis  of  its  own 
jjiquirements,  it  would  naturally  strike  direct 
hr  the  broad  lower  estuary  through  the 

fmnties  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr,  probably 
laking  partnership  on  the  way  with 
le  large  town  of  Paisley.  Heavy 
r.umping  machinery  and  stupendous  en- 
sineerlug  works  will  be  entailed,  whatever 
He  mode  of  disposal  adopted,  and  in  going  to 
jhe  sea  a nice  question  will  arise  on  the 

;ianni.-r  and  position  of  the  ocean  outfall.  It 
light  be  possible  to  carry  that  far  enough 
ut  to  safeguard  the  inshore  waters  entirely 
<com  nuisance ; but,  no  doubt,  in  px*oportion 
[jo  the  offing  attained,  the  cost  would  be 
tlnormously  increased.  Objectors  to  the  sea 
ibethod  of  disposal  point  out  that,  however 
ijapacious  might  be  the  sewage  conduit  con- 
Itructed,  it  would  be  liable  to  collapse  during 
'iorae  exceptionally  extended  downpour  of 
jain,  therein  assuming  that  under  no  con- 
ations whatever  might  any  excess  of  volume 
^0  temporarily  diverted  into  tlie  ancient 
satural  receptacle  passing  through  the  city, 
iihis  is  carrying  pessimism  too  far.  No 
ijheorist,  however  much  of  a stickler  he 
night  be,  would  ever  contemplate  closing  the 
jJlyde,  or  any  other  river,  absolutely  against 
my  such  rare  and  comparatively  harmless 
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overflow  as  this  w'ould  represent.  Of  course, 
in  angling  for  some  sovereign  remedy,  the 
w'holesale  agency  of  chemicals  has  been  looked 
to  most  hopefully  by  a few;  but  there  is  a 
strong  conviction  In  Glasgow,  as  elsewhere, 
that  the  deliverance  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  in 
a recent  report  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  London,  on  the  more  stupendous 
metropolitan  sewage  difficulty,  is  a sound  de- 
liverance, viz.,  that  the  use  of  chemicals  of 
any  kind  for  the  treatment  of  heavy  aggrega- 
tions of  sewage  must  be  considered  as  only  a 
temporary  expedient. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  WORKS 
COMMITTEE. 

|1E  presume  it  is  partly  in  emulation 
of  the  Board  of  Works  that  the 
School  Board  for  London  must 
needs  have  its  Special  Committee 


for  the  discovery  of  malpractices  in  connexion 
with  the  Works  Department,  the  proceedings 
of  which  are  now  issued  in  a volume  of  about 
350  folio  pages  of  questions  and  answers,  the 
extent  and  solemnity  of  which  appear  some- 
what ludicrously  out  of  proportion  to  the 
comparatively  unimportant  nature  of  the  dis- 
closures arrived  at  after  all  this  fuss  ; and  if 
economy  was  the  object  and  end  of  the 
inquiry,  it  might  be  a pertinent  question  for 
some  economical  member  to  put,  what  has 
been  the  expense  of  all  this  printing  and 
reporting,  which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be 
badly  done  and  full  of  obvious  inaccuracies 
and  obscurities  ? In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  what  the  questions 
and  answers,  as  here  reported,  really  meant. 
The  substance  of  what  has  been  elicited  may 
be  said  to  amount  to  this  ; that  the  former 
Architect  to  the  Board,  Mr.  Robson,  was 
supposed  to  look  after  more  than  any  one 
man  could  possibly  have  looked  after,  and 
was  very  badly  paid  for  doing  it : that  he 
was  obliged  to  rely  a great  deal  on  the  reports 
of  subordinates,  and  that  in  a few  cases  he 
was  misled  thereby,  and  was  rather  too  con- 
fiding, and  that  some  bad  work  was  done 
here  and  there  for  which  he  was  officially  and 
nominally  responsible,  but  which  it  was  next 
to  impossible  that  he  could  have  personally 
seen  to.  The  report,  however,  contains  a 
good  deal  of  more  or  less  interesting,  and  at 
times  even  amusing,  reading. 

The  voluminous  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Robson  during  two  or  three  sittings  of  the 
Committee*  presents  a forcible  picture  of  the 
high  pressure  under  which  the  work  of  school 
building  for  London  was  carried  on  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Board’s  existence.  Mr. 
Robson  gave  a short  historical  sketch  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  department  came  into 
work,  and  his  own  peculiar  position  was  de- 
veloped. He  was  employed  at  first 
consulting  and  advising  architect  only,  at  a 
salary  of  500/.  a year,  and  the  Board 
went  into  a series  of  competitions; 
about  thirty  in  number,  on  all  of  which  Mr. 
Robson  advised  and  reported.  Mr.  Robson 
got  tired  of  this,  and  said  he  must  give  it  up 
— perhaps  with  some  prevision  that  the  Board 
would  not  be  very  willing  to  part  with  him 
at  all  events,  it  was  then  intimated  to  him 
that  there  was  a desire  that  he  should  build 
the  schools,  and  he  proposed  to  do  it  on  com- 
mission. That  proposition  was  lost,  and  he 
was  then  offered  1,000/.  a year,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  should  give  the 
Board  his  first  consideration,  but  not. 
as  ■we  believe  was  supposed  in  some  quar- 
ters, that  he  should  take  no  other  private 
practice.  For  this  1,000/.  a year  Mr. 
Robson  states  in  the  evidence  that  for 
some  time  lie  was  carrying  out  an  amount  of 
work  by  which,  in  ordinary  practice,  he  would 
have  made  i^5,(X)0/.  a year.  There  is  some 
discount  to  be  made  from  the  comparison  on 
two  grounds  ; 1st,  that  he  admits  that  the 
work  was  more  than  he  could  pretend  to 
personally  superintend  ; 2nd,  that  he  had  all 
the  subordinate  assistance  found  for  him,  and 
not  at  his  own  expense.  In  other  respects 


• It  stoiild  te  noted  that  the  Committee  had  no  power  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  ^ all  those  who  gave 
evidence  attended  voluntarily. 
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Mr.  Rohson’s  account  of  the  work  shows  dis- 
crepancies ; he  speaks  in  one  place  of  about  fifty 
schools  a year,  and  in  another  place  of  schools 
“at  the  rate  of  two  a week,”  which  latterseems 
to  he  an  exaggeration.  But  in  a general  'way, 
Mr.  Robson’s  evidence  gives  a remarkable  and, 
indeed,  almost  dramatic  picture  of  the 
tremendous  pressure  of  work  going  on  during 
the  time  that  he  was  architect  to,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  a very  ungrateful  Board.  The  whole 
thing  seems  to  have  been  a constant  drh'e  to 
get  through  work  somehow  or  other,  and 
in  as  regular  a way  as  possible,  •^•hich  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  through  in  the  time. 
The  responsible  architect  to  the  Board  "was, 
as  he  says,  “ doing  the  "work  of  six 
architects,”  and  was  carrying  on  a certain 
amount  of  private  practice  at  the  same  time. 
Of  course  the  natural  comment  would  be 
that  he  should  have  relinquished  the  private 
practice,  and  any  demand  on  his  part  for  in- 
crease of  salary  was  met  by  the  counter 
demand  that  he  should  relinquish  it ; but 
we  do  not  gather  that  the  Board  ever  offered 
their  architect  any  salary  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  that  sacrifice.  The  main  conclusion 
to  he  arrived  at  from  the  report,  as  far  as  the 
architect  is  concerned,  is  that  he  served  the 
Board  with  remarkable  skill  and  energy  under 
most  difficult  circumstances  and  for  very  in- 
sufficient remuneration,  and  got  through  an 
amount  of  work,  including  not  merely  routine- 
work  hut  invention  (for  nearly  every  .school 
built  for  the  Board  has  its  own  plan  and  cha- 
racteristics),wliich  only  great  energy  and  resolu-  - 
tion,  coupled  with  exceptional  powers  of  work, 
could  have  enabled  any  man  to  get  through- 
at  all.  It  is  a very  poor  return  for  all  tins 
that  the  architect  should  be  invited  to  be 
badgered  •witli  cross-questioning  by  a Com-  - 
mittee  set  on  foot  by  members  who  are  appa- 
rently anxious  to  earn  a cheap  reputation  for 
economical  policy. 

The  main  point  in  ■which  there  has  been  an 
attempt  to  saddle  the  architect  with  responsi- 
bility for  bad  work  appears  to  be  in  regard  to 
the  foimdations  of  the  Barnet-street  Schools, 
the  story  about  which  rests  mainly  on  the- 
evidence  of  Mr.  Nicol,  the  clerk  of  works,  a 
gentleman  who  a,sserts  that  he  ■n'os  subjected 
to  “ persecution  ” for  having  discovered  that 
the  older  portion  of  the  school  had  not 
)er  foundation.'!.  We  do  not  see  any 
ence  about  Ihe  persecution,  hut  Mr. 
Nicol’s  manner  of  giving  evidence  suggests - 
the  idea  that  he  was  a clerk  of  'W'orks 
desirous  to  magnify  his  office,  and  to 
make  the  worst,  of  anything  he  might  find 
wrong,  and  that  he  was  not  troubled  witli 
much  reticence  or  modesty.  Mr.  Nicol,  how- 
ever, certainly  made  a couple  of  points.  He 
reported  the  foundations  defective,  and  the^^r 
were  defective,  and  had  to  be  underpinned.  It 
was  “ just  about  the  time  of  the  faU  of  the 
Tay  bridge,”  and  he  “ felt  nervous,”  and  our 
impression  from  comparing  one  part  of  the  - 
evidence  with  another  would  he  that  he  ex-- 
aggerated  the  state  of  the  case.  Mr.  Robson 
appears  to  have  depended  on  the  report  of  his 
superintendent,  Combe  (now  dead),  who  was 
appointed  specially  to  relieve  him  from  in- 
spections which  he  could  not  possibly  make 
in  person,  and  who  appears  not  to 
have  been  so  trustworthy  as  he  ■was 
supposed  to  he.  Mr.  Nicol’s  statement  that 
he  was  “ afraid  of  the  building  coming  down 
about  their  ears  ” when  orders  were  given 
to  uncover  part  of  the  foundations,  looks  to 
us  a good  deal  like  a bit  of  dramatic  effect. 
The  one  thing  we  do  not  understand  in  Mr. 
Robson’s  part  in  the  matter  i.s  that  he  appears 
to  have  written  to  the  clerk  of  works  that 
he  had  “ personally  inspected  ” the  founda- 
tions, and  nothing  was  wrong.  We  cannot 
see  any  explanation  of  that  “ personally  ” 
unless  it  meant  that  his  responsible  superin- 
tendent had  personally  inspected  them,  '^•liich 
is  not  (|uite  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Robson  in 
his  evidence,  however,  throws  doubt  upon 
the  whole  statement  of  the  other  witness,  and 
asserts  that  he  was  a clerk  of  works  who  didnot 
know  his  duty,  “ and  was  always  fussing  about 
things  that  did  not  concern  him.”  The  two 
statements  of  the  witnes.ses  are  irreconcilable, 
and  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Robson's  niemory 
was  at  fault ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  animua 
c 
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in  Mr.  Nicol's  evidence  is  pretty  obvious,  as 
well  a.s  the  motive  for  it,  as  he  had  been  rebidced 
by  til-.’  architect  for  “want  of  practical  know- 
ledge and  of  common  sense.”  We  will,  how- 
ever. give  Jlr.  Xicol’s  statement  in  his  own 
words  about  another  matter  in  which  he  claims 
to  have  caught  the  .•\j'chitect’s  department  trip- 
ping (he  hardly  pretends  that  he  could  throw 
the  blame  on  the  Architect  himself) : — 

“18S0.  Mr.  Helby : You  had  some  trouble  at 
•Shepperton  Road  School  ? — What  was  that  ? 

The  Witness : The  superintendent  clerk  of  the 
works  was  not  very  friendly  on  account  of  these 
thing.?,  and  I felt  it  was  not  exactly  the  thing  ; and, 
before  starting  the  job,  I discovered  a mistake  in  the 
plans.  I told  him  that  I had  found  a mistake  in  the 
plans.  He  said,  ‘What  is  it?’  He  was  not  very 
sharp  in  understanding  plans,  and  I did  not  care  to 
give  him  my  brains,  and  I said,  ‘You  6nd  it  out  ; 
you  report  the  same  to  the  architect.’  He  reported 
the  same  to  the  architect,  and  the  architect  sent 
back  a message  to  me  next  day  to  say  I was  a fool, 
and  to  build  according  to  plans. 

l.^Sl.  Mr.  Barnes:  Was  that  a verbal  message  ? — 

1532.  Who  brought  that  ? — The  superintondont 
clerk  of  the  works.  I said,  ‘Phoboy,  go  on.’  I 
said  ‘ That  will  show  itself  when  it  comes  to  15  feet 
high.’  We  built  until  it  came  to  15  feet  high,  and 
the  men  on  the  job  laughed  at  it,  because  they 
thought  it  was  the  clerk  of  the  works'  fault,  and 
■that  the  builder’s  foreman  had  made  a mistake.  It 
was  a double  staircase  : it  was  not  exactly  like  the 
double  staircase  in  this  building,  but  wheu  we  came 
up,  the  last  landing  was  only  throe  feet  above  the 
landing  below  ; consequently,  nobody  could  get  up 
to  the  top  lauding  of  all.  Our  schools  were  built 
15  feet  from  ceiling  to  ceiling,  and  the  top  landing 
was  only  3 feet  away  from  the  lauding  immediately 
under.  Consequently,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
anybody  getting  up  without  crawling  up. 

1583.  Mr.  Lobb  : How  high  had  you  built  it? — 
Fifteen  feet — the  staircase  itself.  I said  to  the 
foreman,  ‘ Well,  I will  go  to  the  office  myself  now.’ 

1 came  down,  and  Mr.  McFarlano  asked  me  what 
I wanted.  ‘ I want  to  see  Mr.  Robson  ; is  he  in  ?’ 
‘No, ’he  said.  ‘What  do  you  want?’  ‘ I want  to 
see  him  very  particularly;  I will  not  tell  you.’ 
‘Won’t  Mr.  Bailey  do?’  ‘I  said,  ‘Perhaps  Mr. 
Bailey  will  do.’  Mr.  Bailey  asked  me  in,  and  he  said, 
‘Well,  Nicol,  what  do  you  want?’  ‘Well,  I have 
-come  down  about  that  staircase  at  Shepperton- 
Toad.’  ‘We  have  heard  something  about  that; 
•there  is  nothing  wrong  with  it?’  I said,  ‘We 
have  built  it  according  to  plan,  and  you  will 
have  to  come  and  see  it  for  yourself  now.’  I 
said,  ‘ At  least,  there  was  a message  sent  up 
to  me  that  I was  a fool,  and  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  the  staircase.’  I said,  ‘ We  have  built  to  the 
plans,  and  you  bad  better  come  and  see  the  building 
foryourselL’  ‘Well,’  he  says,  ‘What  is  wrong  with 
it  ? ’ I said,  ‘ Would  you  kindly  pull  out  the  plans  1 ’ 
Ha  said, ‘Yes;  here  they  are.’  I looked  at  the 
plans,  took  my  pencil  out.  ‘ Give  me  a bit  of  paper,’ 

I says.  ‘You  see  that  building  ? ’ ‘Yes  ; I do  not 
see  any  mistake  there.’  But  I drew  a very  rough 
section  with  the  pencil.  He  said,  ‘ Do  you  mean  to 
say  it  has  been  built  like  that?’  He  said,  'The 
whole  thing  will  have  to  come  down.’  I said,  ‘I 
knew  that  before  I started,  but  I was  a fool,  and  I 
was  told  to  build  to  plans,  and  we  built  to  plans.’  ” 

Mr.  Robson,  on  being  questioned  about 
this,  said  be  remembered  nothing  of  the 
kind  ; tkat  it  was  probably  a builder’s  error, 
which  had  been  corrected  before  he  could 
know  of  it ; and,  as  he  says  elsewhere,  “ the 
personal  responsibility  of  the  architect  in 
such  a position  as  this  would  mean  that  he 
would  have  to  do  the  work  of  twenty  men 
himself.”  However,  if  Mr.  Nicol’s  account 
is  accurate,  it,  no  doubt,  carries  the  moral : 

“ Do  not  lightly  refuse  to  investigate  a clerk 
of  works’  complaint.” 

The  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  specifications  and  quantities  were  got  up 
Tells  of  the  same  haste  and  struggle  against 
Time  to  which  other  evidence  points: — 

“2067.  What  was  your  practice  with  regard  to 
the  designing  and  building  of  schools  ? Did  you 
yourself  draft  the  specification  ? — No.  The  notes 
were  made  of  the  specification  and  it  was  then  sent 
to  the  quantity  surveyor.  After  a certain  number 
of  schools  had  been  built,  we  got  a standard  set  up 
in  type  which  was  altered  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  each  school.  It  was  thought  it  would  save  both 
time  and  expense  in  printing. 

2068.  Were  those  alterations  made  by  the 
architect  or  by  the  quantity  surveyor?— By  both. 
The  notes  had  to  be  made  in  the  first  instance, 
sometimes  verbally,  and  sometimes  in  writing,  and 
then  the  quantity  surveyor  took  it  up,  and  in  the 
process  of  measuring  he  would  find  certain  things 
necessary  to  insert,  and  he  would  send  it  back 
with  his  emendations,  and  it  would  go  to  the 
printers  to  be  set  up. 

2069.  Were  the  alterations  made  beforothe  quan- 
tities were  prepared  or  subsequently? — The  final 


settling  of  the  specification  was  after  the  quantities 
were  prepared.  The  quantity  surveyor  then 
added_  his  points.  The  object  was,  that  the 
quantities  and  the  specification  should  exactly 
agree,  for  I always  hold  that  the  quantities  ought 
to  be  a part  of  the  contract,  and  that  was  never  so 
here. 

2070.  Who  was  responsible  for  seeing  that  the 
quantities  and  the  specification  agreed? — The 
quantity  surveyor,  of  course. 

2071.  And  if  in  any  buildings  it  was  shown  that 
they  did  not  agree,  how  far  would  the  architect  be 
responsible  for  that  want  of  agreement  ?— I really 
do  not  know.  The  point  has  never  come  before  mo 
before.” 

On  tkis  kind  of  ground  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  quantity  surveyors  should  begin 
to  think  they  are  practically  the  architects  of 
the  building.  The  system  is  one  which  must 
be  excused  on  the  ground  of  the  struggle  for 
time,  but  certainly  not  one  which  commends 
itself  to  us.  Another  passage  which  affords 
matter  for  comment  is  included  in  a question 
by  Mr.  Christian*  to  Mr.  Robson,  and  the  reply 
to  it : — 

‘ ‘ 2161 . As  to  one  of  the  practices  which  have  been 
carried  on,  I should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Robson  a ques- 
tion, and  that  is,  I find  that  almost  all  the  work  is 
pointed  after  it  ls  finished.  Whether  it  is  done  in 
cement  or  whether  it  is  done  in  mortar,  it  is  pointed 
in  the  case  of  gables  and  in  the  case  of  chimneys.  I 
have  seen  there  has  been  what  they  call  the  ‘ tuck  ’ 
pointing, — which  I think  is  an  abomination, — done 
after  the  work  is  finished ; and  that  is  done  to  a 
very  great  extent,  and,  of  course,  in  such  a building 
as  a Board-school,  which  is  of  very  great  height,  it 
is  a very  serious  matter.  Why  should  not  all  the 
joints  have  been  finished  straightoff  ? — Well,  no  one 
knows  better  than  yourself,  Mr.  Christian,  that  the 
‘ tuck  pointing  ’ is  part  of  the  style  in  which  the 
schools  are  built,  and  the  idea  of  ‘tuck  pointing' 
is  that  it  is  a thing  that  can  be  renewed  at  intervals 
of  years,  and  make  the  building  look  fresh  again. 

2162.  That  I am  quite  aware  of,  but  in  the  case 
of  such  buildings  as  these,  you  have  got  an  outline 
of  the  style  and  all  the  general  lines.  Surely  it  would 
be  more  reasonable,  considering  that  course  of  point- 
ing [.5ic],  to  finish  as  you  go  on,  even  if  you  have 
to  build  iu  bad  weather,  and  build  all  work  which 
is  out  of  general  reach  in  cement.  It  appears  to 
me  that  it  would  be  a very  serious  matter  as  regards 
the  cost  of  repair,  and  I think  in  a case  of  that 
kind  I should  have  disregarded  the  style,  and  made 
the  job  an  honest  one  at  the  beginning,  Mr  Rob- 
son ? — Pointed  them  in  cement  at  first? 

2163.  I would  have  finished  them. — You  mean 
finish  as  you  go  along  ? 

2164.  Yes. — Many  people  advocate  that.  I do  it 
in  Gothic  buildings. 

2165.  Then  why  should  it  not  be  in  other 
buildings  ? ” 

To  which  latter  que.stion  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  answer;  and  we  echo  “ Why, 
indeed  ? ” And  what  can  be  the  definition  of 
“style”  in  which  tuck  pointing  is  regarded 
as  “part  of  the  style  That  is,  indeed,  a 
new  definition  of  “ style.” 

Other  points  against  the  Architect’s  depart- 
ment might  be  extracted,  more  or  less  colour- 
ably,  from  this  voluminous  book  of  evidence 
about  trifles  (mostly),  but  on  the  whole  the 
impression  left  after  reading  the  evidence  is 
that  it  has  been  an  unnecessary'  and  got-up 
enquiry ; that  the  School  Boar^  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  talent  and  energy-  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  building  of  what  are,  on  the  whole, 
au  admirable  series  of  schools  ; that  they  have 
paid  very  little  for  it : and  that  they  have  not 
shown  a very  admirable  or  generous  spirit  in 
baiting  with  cross-examinations  the  men  who 
have  done  their  work  under  great  difficulties ; 
and  some  people  may  be  inclined  to  suggest 
that  possibly  the  near  approach  of  election 
time  at  the  School  Board  has  had  something 
to  do  with  this  display  of  economical  ardour 
and  incorruptibility  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
members. 


Greek  Arclijeological  Treasures.  — A 
Danish  archeologist,  writing  from  Athens, 
asserts  that  the  Greek  Government  is  taking 
the  most  active  steps  with  a view  to  put  a stop 
to  the  export  of  Greek  art  treasures,  which 
takes  place  in  spite  of  the  law  of  1843  to  the 
contrary.  The  ports  of  Pireus,  Naujjlia,  and 
Corinth  are  being  closely  watched,  and  even 
passengers’  luggage  is  examined  when  suspected 
of  containing  archaeological  treasures. 


* We  presume  that  Mr.  Christian  and  Mr.  Riukman, 
whose  names  appear  in  the  inquiry,  were  caUed  in  as  pro- 
fessional advisers  to  the  Committee.  The  Report  pives  no 
statement  of  their  position,  nor  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Committee,  or  the  attendances  at  the  varions  sittings.  I 


NOTES. 

H SEWERAGE  scheme,  involvi' 
an  expenditure  of  no  less  thi 
450, GOO/.,  with  au  addition 

40,000/.  for  the  purchase  of  lai: 
formed  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  which  w 
opened  in  Manchester  on  Monday  by  i 
Samuel  Joseph  Smith,  C.E.,  on  behalf  of  t 
Local  Government  Board.  The  Corporathi 
propose  to  construct  intercepting  sewers  t 
the  city,  and  to  carry  the  sewage  by  tvi 
principal  sewers,  of  7 ft.  and  9 ft.  in  diamete 
to  the  city  boundary  in  Stretford-road,  froi 
which  point  it  will  te  taken  by  an  outfall  1 
10  ft.  in.  along  Stretford-road  to  works  nei 
the  Irwell.  There  the  sewage  will  be  dealt  -wk 
in  tanks  which  will  be  used  for  precipitatict 
purposes,  the  effluent,  on  leaving  the  tank- 
flowing  over  a weir,  and  being  treated  1 
the  system  of  “ downward  intermittent  fi 
tration.”  The  final  destination  of  the  efiluei 
(calculated  at  10,000,(X)0  gallons  per  day)  wn 
be  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  the  CorooK 
tiou  being  xmder  an  agreement  with  the  Cam 
Company  that  the  water  shall  not  be  ii 
jurious  to  the  canal.  The  residuum  of  tl 
sewage  will  be  disposed  of  according  to  tl 
Leeds  method.  The  sewers  are  to  be  sufficieii 
for  a population  of  600,000,  and  are  to  pro 
vide  for  rainfall  as  well  as  carrying  away  tk 
sewage.  The  scheme  is  formally  opposed  b 
a number  of  Local  Boards  in  the  district,  am 
also  by  over  a hundred  property-owners  am 
occupiers. 

IT  is  natural  that  daily  newspaper  critic 
should  felicitate  Sir  F.  Bramwell  o: 
having,  in  the  words  of  one  journal,  made  th: 
Presidential  address  of  the  British  Associatioi 
“ intelligible  to  ordinary  readers,”  and  if  th 
British  Association  were  an  institution  foi 
the  popularisation  of  science,  this  prais>i 
would,  no  doubt,  be  much  to  the  point.  Si; 
F.  Bramwell’s  address  was  certainly  intellil 
gible  to  any  one,  and  formed  a somewhai 
dramatic  and  occasionally  humorous  summan 
of  the  bearing  of  engineering  and  constructivt 
improvements  on  the  conduct  of  everyda}: 
life  and  occupation  : but  to  our  thinking 
something  higher  than  this  is  to  be  looked  foi 
in  the  opening  address  of  the  British  Assch 
ciatiou  for  the  “ Advancement  of  Science.’t 
The  annual  meetings  of  the  Association 
tend  to  become  more  and  more  a kind  ol 
mere  scientific  amusement  in  the  eye?' 
of  many  of  those  who  attend  them/ 
a form  of  mild  dissipation ; and  however' 
much  this  may  be  practically  and  unavoid-i 
ably  so  in  regard  to  a proportion  of  thel 
audience,  it  is  not  desirable  that  Presidents 
of  the  Association  should  assist  this  tendency: 
by  reducing  the  Presidential  address  toi 
a piece  of  popular  gossip  on  some  of 
the  superficial  aspects  of  science.  The; 
address  iu  question  was,  no  doubt,  amusingi 
to  many  of  those  who  listened  to  it,  but  it 
was  not  calculated  to  maintain  the  status  andi 
dignity  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Asso-i 
ciation,  and  we  hope  its  character  will  not  he. 
taken  as  a precedent  for  future  addresses. 


The  paper  read  by  Colonel  Hazard  at  the; 

British  Association,  of  which  we  have 
received  a copy  in  full,  with  illustrative 
diagrams,  offers  important,  and  we  think  in  thei 
mam  practicable,  suggestions  as  to  an  imiiroved  ■ 
system  of  underground  railway  conveyance: 
for  large  cities.  His  system  could  hardly  be . 
applied  except  to  streets  which  had  been  laid 
out  and  constructed  with  that  special  object  in 
view,  as  the  system  involves  a very  compact : 
arrangement  of  the.  space  under  the  roadways 
in  a city,  and  the  utilisation  of  the  space  so 
as  to  provide  properly  for  drainage  and  light- 1 
iug  on  either  side  of,  and  without  interference  : 
with,  the  railway  routes.  His  proposal  is  to 
carry  the  roadway  on  iron  columns  and 
girders  and  steel  decking,  the  section  of  the  , 
roadway  being  no  thicker  than  is  just  re- 
quisite to  get  a good  carriage-way,  and 
beneath  this  to  have  a continuous  trench, 
about  12  ft.  deep,  with  a concrete  flooring,  : 
on  which  would  be  laid  four  lines  of  ' 
rail,  the  two  inner  ones  for  express  trains 
up  and  down  between  important  points,  ; 
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;r;lio  two  outer  ones  for  slow-stopping  Iriiins 
'iimiliu*  to  our  present  metropolitan  railway 
■trains.  Outside  these,  again,  would  he  con- 
tinuous gtilleries  for  the  laying  of  gas,  water, 
I’lrainagc,  pneumatic  and  steam  pipes,  and  elec- 
b:ric  cables : the  galleries  accessible  by  entrances 
•it  various  points,  and  all  the  nuisance  of 
2;aking  up  the  roadway  being  done  away 
jitvith.  At  double  stations  the  fast  trains 
t ire  to  be  entered  by  platforms  oi'n‘  the 
“jdow  trains,  the  slow  train  road  being 
jtmnk  at  these  points,  with  down  and 
[up  gradients.  The  trains  to  be  driven 
■by  electric  power.  The  author  proposes  that 
'the  trains  should  travel  in  tubes,  to  which 
•f.hey  would  act  as  " loose-fitting  pistons,”  and 
[iwould  operate  a system  of  ventilation  by  their 
.own  movement.  This  portion  of  the  scheme 
fiwe  should  feel  very  sceptical  about;  but  the 
:main  idea  is  well  worth  consideration  when 
I the  opportunity  may  occur;  and  the  Paris 
ihuthorities,  who  are  so  much  exercised  about 
^ metropolitan  railway  for  their  city,  might 
tdo  well  to  pay  attention  to  Col.  Hazard’s 
|[3Ugge.stions. 

The  Art  Journal  for  this  month  contains 
an  article  on  old  Boston  and  its  steeple, 
^.by  jMr.  C.  Whymper,  with  some  sketches  of 
ipicturesque  houses  in  Boston  which  are 
interesting ; the  two  sketches  given  of  the 
Icelebrated  “ stump  ” are  not  very  adeijuate, 
‘hnd  by  no  means  do  it  justice.  “ William  of 
! .Wykeham  ’’  is  the  subject  of  an  article  really  on 
•iWinchester,  with  some  admirable  sketches  by 
•Mr.  Katlles  ])avison  ; and  there  is  an  article  on 
I*  Some  Provincial  Clubs,”  with  sketches  of  the 
ICon.si'rvativeand  Liberal  Clubs  inBirmiugham, 
'uot  by  any  means  well  done — the  sketches  we 
|imean ; they  are  among  the  worst  examples 
we  have  seen  of  the  modern  habit  of  what 
I we  call  ‘'scratchy”  architectural  illustration, 
Iwith  a haze  of  uncertain  lines  and  no  detail. 
|.This  is  a very  easy  but  rather  useless  way  of 
^drawing  architecture.  The  Art  Journal  is 
devoting  a good  deal  of  space  to  architectural 
[subjects,  sometimes  very  well  illustrated  ; but 
i;it  secerns  to  be  very  unequal  in  this  respect, 
hud  admits  illustrations  occasionally  bv  artists 
uwho  do  not  at  all  understand  how  to  draw 
llarchitecture. 


lYYrB  have  received  from  Mr.  Batsford  a 
1 » » volume  of  designs  for  cathedrals*  by 
the  late  Mr.  Pullan,  under  the  title  “ Studies 
.m  Cathedral  Design,”  most  of  which  appear  to 
•have  been  made  in  competition  for  various 
iiprojected  cathedrals  : in  one  case,  that  of  a 
[idesign  for  Liverpool  Cathedral,  the  design 
Iteeem.s  to  have  been  made  merely  as  a study 
for  a building  to  suit  the  site,  and  for  the 
lauthor’s  own  pleasure,  as  it  was  not  sub- 
Tnitted  to  any  committee.  We  can  hardly 
lagToe  with  the  statement  at  the  commence- 
rment  of  the  preface,  that  “ this  is  a cathedral- 
libuilding  age”;  certainly  not  as  regards 
. England  and  the  colonies.  The  formation 
■fof  new  sees  lias  led  to  an  occasional  Cathe- 
idral  being  required  ; but  in  the  two  latest 
••most  important  instances,  Truro  and  Liver- 
ipool,  the  money  ha.s  been  withdiJliculty  found 
to  build  half  of  Truro  Cathedral,  and  appa- 
urently  cannot  be  found  at  all  (so  far)  for 
(Liverpool  Cathedral.  In  regard  to  the 
[lAnglicau  church,  Mr.  Pullan  suggests  that 
^the  long  aisles  and  nave  of  the  Mediseval 
(cathedral  are  no  longer  appropriate,  and  that 
’Structures  of  great  size  are  not  now 
(required;  nor  are  they,  in  a practical 
:jsen.«e : certainly  not  the  long  nave ; but 
ut  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
Pullan  that  another  form  of  plan  altogether 
'iinight  be  available  for  modern  use,  even  on  a 
•jlarge  scale.  The  design  for  Lille  Cathedral, 
lillustrated  in  the  boob,  was  sent  in  an  open 
competition,  and  this  being  for  a Catholic 
I'Cathedrai,  the  Medireval  plan  is  frankly 
’Adopted.  The  author  applied  to  this  the 
Acheme  of  design  on  the  basis  of  certain  angles 
of  proportion,  to  which  he  attached  some  im- 
itportance.  The  design,  which  obtained  a 
;premium  in  the  competition  is  a fine  one ; 
cue  of  the  best  in  the  book.  The  illustrations 


* Stvidies  in  Cathedral  Design.  By  R.  Popplowell 
iSPuUan,  F.S.A.,  F.B.I.B.A,  'London;  B.  T.  Batsford. 
.1888. 


include  designs  for  some  of  the  details 
and  acces.'sories  of  the  building.  The  west 
elevation  of  the  design  for  Cork  Cathedral, 
for  which  Mr.  Pullan  was  an  invited  com- 
petitor, is  very  like  .an  imitation  of  Burges’s 
work,  but  a good  facade  in  itself.  The  design 
for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  is  of  some  interest 
in  regard  to  plan;  it  is  apparently  intended 
as  an  example  of  the  author's  theory  of  the 
compnratiA’ely  small  cathedral  for  modern 
Anglican  worship : it  shows  the  nnusual 
arrangement  of  an  octagonal  chapter-house  at 
the  e.xtreme  east  end,  connected  with  the 
choir  ambulatory  by  a short  passage.  Tliis 
is  a variety,  but  we  do  not  know  that 
the  architectural  result  is  very  happy.  An 
alternative  perspective  view  shows  the  same 
aiTangement  witli  a rectangular  chapter- 
house.  The  best  piese  of  architectural  com- 
position in  the  book  is  the  ideal  design  of  a 
‘‘Geometrical  Decorated  Cathedral”  (Plate 
33).  The  book  would  have  had  a more 
practical  value  had  it  shown  a more  decided 
attempt  to  treat  the  modern  Cathedral  in  an 
original  manner  and  from  the  modem  point 
of  view.  As  it  is,  the  designs  are  all  entirely 
mediajval  in  character  and  plan. 


T'Y/’E  are  not  surprised  to  find,  from  a letter 
* * from  the  churchwardens  of  Cossey 
church  in  Wednesday’s  Twies,  evidence  that 
Dr.  .Tessopp’s  letter  as  to  the  iniquities  com- 
mitted there  was,  as  its  style  implied,  absurdly 
e.xaggerated.  The  churchwardens  denv  that 
any  of  the  nave  windows  retained,  within 
the  memory  of  any  one  living,  portions  of  the 
old  stone  tracerv  : they  state  that  one  of  Dr. 
.lessopp’s  “ five  windows  of  rare  ingenuity  and 
beauty  of  design  ” was  inserted  by  the  present 
vicar  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  that  the 
“considerable  fragment.s  of  brilliant  stained 
glass  ” amount  to  a few  pieces  making  about 
two  superficial  feet  in  all,  and  which  are 
carefully  preserved  at  the  Vicarage.  They 
might  as  well  have  been  preserved  in  the 
church,  certainly.  The  churchwardens  add — 

“Our  church  was  io  a wretched  state;  we 
received  frequent  complaints  of  the  water  coming 
through  the  roof  ; the  damp  and  the  cold  draughts 
of  air  made  it  impossible  for  persons  in  delicate 
health  to  attend  the  church  in  winter,  and  the 
attendance  in  consequence  was  meagre  in  the  ex- 
treme. We  appealed  succes-sfully  to  the  public,  and 
found  ourselves  with  600L  Archeologists  had  not 
troubled  us  in  the  past ; but  now  we  had  money  to 
spend  we  were  besieged  with  advice,  and  had  wc 
followed  all  of  it  our  church  would  now  be  a miser- 
able jumble  of  fads  and  crotchets.  We  may  have 
made  mistakes.  Who  does  not?  But  we  say  to 
all,  Do  not  base  your  conclusions  upon  Dr.  Jessopp's 
letter,  which  we  distinctly  say  is  full  of  gross  exag- 
gerations." 

Of  this  we  were  convinced  from  the  very  style 
of  the  letter  itself.  Because  of  some  mistakes 
in  an  apparently  well-meant  attempt  to  repair 
a dilapidated  church.  Dr.  Jessoi)p,  quoting 
from  Browning,  says  ; — 

“ One  more  triumph  for  devils,  and  sorrow  for 
angels ; 

One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to 
God!" 

These  lines  are  used  by  Brotsming  (“A  Lost 
Leader  ”)  in  regard  to  the  most  tragic 
spectacle,  perhaps,  that  we  can  contemplate 
— the  desertion  of  a great  cause  by  a great 
intellect  from  paltry  and  selfish  motives.  A 
man  who  could  solemnly  apply  such  words 
to  the  alteration  of  a village  church,  in 
the  course  of  apparently  necessary  re- 
pairs, must,  to  our  thinking,  be  slightly 
out  of  his  mind.  Mr.  Carpenter  follows 
with  a letter  on  the  same  side,  in  which 
he  states  that  he  and  Mr.  Christian  had  ex- 
amined the  church,  and  had  concluded  that  bv 
careful  and  conservative  repairs  the  ancient 
windows  might  have  been  retained,  and  the 
design,  “ and  probably  also  some  of  the  old 
oak  timber”  of  the  nave  roof,  might  have  been 
retained.  This  “ probably  ” looks  ven’ 
doubtful,  and  suggests  that  Mr.  Caqiente/s 
plan  would  have  resulted  in  a modern  imita- 
tion of  the  old  roof,  which  another  school  of 
anti-restorers  would  have  objected  to  just  as 
much.  Then  he  quotes  another  letter  from 
the  irrepressible  Dr.  Jessopp,  asking  “ whether 
life  is  worth  living  ” in  the  presence  of  such 


iniquities  as  these.  Architects  and  anti- 
restorers  do  a great  deal  of  damage  to  their 
own  cause  by  such  extravagant  expressions  as 
these.  They  repel  people  who.se  common 
sense  still  retains  its  balance,  and  who  would 
support  them  if  they  were  more  reasonable 
and  moderate  in  their  views  and  in  their 
language. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  VISITS: 

HATFIELD  HOUSE. 

On  Saturday  last  no  fewer  than  110  members 
of  the  Aichitectural  Association  paid  a visit  to 
Hatfield  House,  by  special  permission  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Prior  to  in.‘<pecting  the 
building,  the  members  assembled  in  the  Marble 
Hall,  where  a short  historical  sketch  of  the 
house  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  Past  Pre- 
sident, which  we  print  in  full  below.  The  house 
forms  three  sides  of  a hollow  square,  and  is 
built  of  red  brick,  with  dressings  of  Caen  and 
Tettenhall  stone.  Despite  its  general  plainness, 
or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  it,  the  building  is 
charmingly  picturesque,  with  its  deep  red  brick 
colouring,  its  angle  turrets,  and  its  central 
clock-tower.  Entering  by  the  north  front,  and 
passing  through  the  richly-carved  screen,  the 
Marble  Hall  is  the  first  feature  of  interest,  and 
forms  an  admirable  example  of  an  Elizabethan 
hall,  with  its  wealth  of  panelling  and  cai-ving, — 
much  of  it  the  work  of  a French  or  Flemish 
artist-workman,  Janivere, — its  Gobelins  tapestry, 
and  its  interesting  portraits  of  Mary  Tudor, 
Philip  of  Spain,  Mary  Stuart,  and  Elizabeth. 
Here  also  are  the  battle-flags  of  English  regi- 
ments and  four  captured  flags  of  Napoleon.  The 
original  chimney-piece  has  disappeared,  and  its 
place  is  occupied  by  a more  modern  design,  by 
no  means  out  of  harmony  with  the  older  work. 
As  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  modern  ceiling- 
decoration  by  Taldeni  of  Siena,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  sounds  the  only  jarring  note  in  an 
otherwise  harmonious  whole.  The  next  point 
of  interest  is  the  chapel,  with  its  curious  con- 
temporary Flemish  stained  glass.  The  general 
effect  of  the  chapel  is  hardly  satisfactory,  the 
white  marble  altar,  however  beautiful  in  itself, 
e.specially  disturbing  one’s  sense  of  the  repose 
which  should  everywhere  be  the  predominant 
quality  of  the  internal  finishings  of  such  a 
house  as  Hatfield.  Here,  too,  there  is  much 
of  the  modern  work  of  Taldeni.  The  Long 
Gallery,  on  the  first  floor,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  featirres  of  this  very  charming  house. 
It  is  1()0  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide,  lighted  by 
eight  large  windows,  with  an  oriel  in  the  centre. 
The  ceiling  is  elaborately  panelled  and  enriched 
with  gilding.  The  walls  are  panelled,  and  a 
parqueterie  floor  completes  the  decoration  of 
the  room.  The  grand  staircase  is,  as  in  most 
houses  of  the  period,  of  great  interest  and 
charm,  with  its  rich  carving  and  heraldic  in- 
signa.  its  curious  wicket-gate,  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  incursion  of  tlie  hounds,  and  its  many 
examples  of  the  work  of  Albert  Diirer,  Van 
Dyck,  Lely,  Kneller,  Zucchero,  Reynolds,  and 
Ramsay.  Other  notable  points  in  the  house  are 
the  winter  drawing-room  and  the  library.  The 
winter  drawing-room  or  chamber  of  King 
James  is  the  most  gorgeous  if  not  the  most 
beautiful  room  in  the  house.  The  ceiling, 
panelled  and  enriched  by  elaborate  and  beau- 
tiful pendants,  has  been  richly  decorated  in 
gold  and  colour,  wliile  the  deep  crimson  of  the 
velvet  chairs  and  sofas  and  the  heavy  gilding 
of  the  furniture  add  to  the  general  richness, 
which  is  further  emphasised  by  the  luxurious 
marble  chimney-piece,  with  its  life-size  statue 
of  James  I.  in  the  central  niche.  In  this  room 
are  some  of  the  finest  portraits ; amongst  them 
that  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  Mary  Amelia, 
Lady  Salisbury,  the  grandmother  of  the  present 
Marquess,  and  Richmond’s  portrait  of  the  pre- 
sent Lady  Salisbury  and  her  eldest  son.  Lord 
Cranbourno.  The  library  is,  as  it  should  be,  an 
eminently  liveable  room,  depending  chiefly  for 
its  decoration  upon  the  books.  Here  are  the 
famous  Cecil  papers,  with  their  wealth  of  his- 
torical information  on  the  real  life  of 
Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  Mary  Stuart,  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  Henry  Quatre,  Wolsey,  Bacon, 
Essex,  Raleigh,  and  other  makers  of  Elizabethan 
history.  Space  will  not  allow  of  a full  descrip- 
tion of  the  remaining  rooms  of  the  house,  the 
billiard-room,  morning-room,  State  bedrooms, 
kG.,  with  their  numerous  portraits  by  Zucchero, 
Van  Dyck,  Kneller,  and  others,— an  intellectual 
and  artistic  feast  that  added  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  visitors.  The  grounds,  also  the 
privy  garden,  the  maze,  and  the  vineyard  were 
visited  and  appreciated  by  the  members. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


The  following  is  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Gotch 
to  the  members  : — 

“ There  is  at  Hatfield  more  to  be  seen  than  the 
great  mansion  of  the  Salisburvs.  In  looking  at 
the  new  palace  we  must  not  overlook  what 
remains  of  the  old,  for  not  only  does  it  serve  to 
point  the  difference  bet  ween  two  styles  of  archi- 
tecture— the  Tudor  and  the  Elizabethan — but 
it  also  furnishes  a constant  reminder  of  how 
the  new  palace  came  to  be  built.  Hatfield,  or 
Bishop's  Hatlield  as  it  used  to  be  called,  be- 
longed for  many  centuries — even  before  the 
Conquest — to  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  and  here  was 
a palace  for  their  delectation.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  John  Morton  was 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  he  rebuilt  the  palace  hard  by 
the  church  in  the  most  approved  modern  style. 
From  a plan  of  it  which  is  preserved  in  the 
house,  it  consisted  of  one  large  court,  with  a way 
through  from  west  to  east.  It  li^d  the  usual  large 
hall ; it  had  a large  staircase  at  each  corner  of 
the  court,  which  was  surrounded  by  buildings 
one  room  wide,  nearly  all  thoroughfare  rooms. 
Many  of  them  were  enlivened  by  bay  windows. 
Some  portions  of  these  buildings— the  outer 
gateway  and  the  west  side  of  the  main  block — 
are  still  left,  but  are  used  as  stables.  Scarcely 
half-a-century  passed  after  the  completion  of 
this  building  when  the  monasteries  were  dis- 
solved by  Henry  YIII..  and  that  monarch,  who 
liked  the  place,  gave  lands  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  in  exchange  for  Hatfield,  which  became 
thenceforth  a royal  palace.  Hero  lived  young 
Edward  till  his  acces.-iion,  .soon  after  which  he 
granted  the  place  to  his  sister  Elizabeth;  and 
here  lived  that  princess  during  the  stormy  times 
of  Mary,  under  the  protection  and  surveillance 
of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  by  whom  she  was  some- 
times entertained  with  conferences  respecting 
the  building  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and 
sometimes  with  masques  and  pageants,  till  her 
sister  interfered  and  stopped  them.  Here 
she  remained  embroidering  in  gold  and  silver, 
reading  Greek,  and  translating  Italian  till  the 
day  when,  beneath  the  oak  which  still  bears  her 
name,  she  received  the  news  that  she  'vs’as  Queen 
of  England.  After  that  event  she  came  here 
only  at  intervals,  and  the  palace  passed  in  due 
course  to  King  James.  He,  however,  seems  to 
have  cared  but  little  fur  it,  for  having  stopped 
three  days  on  his  way  to  London  at  Theobalds, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Eohert  Cecil, he  was  so  enchanted 
wdth  that  place  that  he  prevailed  on  its  owner 
to  exchange  it  for  the  royal  palace  and  manor  of 
Hatfield.  That  is  how  Hatfield  came  to  the 
Cecils. 

Sir  Robert  was  second  son  of  the  great  Lord 
Burghley,  Elizabeth’s  trusted  councillor.  That 
statesman  was  himself  a great  builder.  He  it 
was  wht),  besides  a large  house  in  the  Strand, 
built  Theobalds  in  this  county,  and  Burleigh 
Hou.se  b}' Stamford  Town.  Burleigh  be  left  to 
his  eldest  son,  Thomas,  who  was  created  Earl  of 
Exeter.  Theobalds  be  gave  to  Sir  Robert,  after- 
wards created  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Theobalds 
Sir  Robert  gave  in  exchange  for  Hatfield.  But 
the  old  palace  of  Hatfield  by  no  means  suited 
the  magnificent  ideas  prevalent  at  the  time,  and 
before  the  exchange  was  completed  we  find  the 
new  house  projected,  as  witness  the  following 
letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Lake  from  hi.s  “ loving 
friend,  Salisbury,"  written  on  April  15,  1607.’^ 

“Sir  Tbomas  Lake,  being  very  desirous  to  see  the 
house  of  Theobalds  and  Parcks  (now  drawing  ueere 
the  delivery  into  a hand  I pray  God  may  keepe 
it  in  his  posterity  untill  there  be  neyther  tree  nor 
stone  standing)  I must  confess  unto  you  that  I have 
borrowed  one  dayes  retraict  from  London,  whither 
now  I am  returning  this  morning,  having  looked 
upon  Hattfield  also,  where  it  pleased  my  L.  Chara- 
berlaine,  ray  L.  of  Worcester,  and  my  L.  of  South- 
ampton to  be  contented  to  take  the  payne  to  view 
upon  what  part  of  ground  I should  place  my  habi- 
tatiou,  where  I doubt  not  ere  it  be  long  to  have  the 
honor  to  see  my  Master.  This  I write  because  jon 
may  knowe  that  yo’’  bCs  [letters]  of  yesterday  will 
find  me  in  my  pilgriniaJge  at  my  little  lodge  w"'  a 
fajre  sight  of  read  deere  before  myna  eies.’’ 

“ My  Lord  Chnmberlaine  ’’  was  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  who  himself  built  two  large  houses, 
viz.,  Audley  End,  in  Essex,  and  Charlton,  in  Wilt- 
shire, so  that  his  opinion  might  be  considered 
worth  having.!  The  new  work  must  have  been 
started  very  soon  after  their  visit,  as  already,  in 
1G(I8,  we  find  one  of  the  chimney-pieces  dated, 
and  in  May  of  1G09  we  find  among  the  State 
papers  “ An  abstract  of  all  the  charge  that  his 
Lr  is  to  be  at  more  than  he  hath  disbursed  for 
the  full  finishing  of  his  building  at  Hatfield, 


• StatePapers.  Domestic.  .James  I.,  Vol.  27.  Xo.  7. 
tThe  united  wisdom  of  this  illustrious  party  pitched 
upon  a spot  which  necessitated  the  removal  of  most  of  the 
<'ld  palace,  but  the  rest  was  preserved,  aud  may  be  seen 
to-day. 


according  to  the  plott.’’  This  document  gives, 
under  each  trade,  the  estimated  sum.s  still 
required,  which  amount  in  the  gross  to  £8,146. 
but  if  certain  things  are  left  out, — if  the  job  is 
cut  down, — a saving  of  £710  can  be  effected. 
The  following  note  is  then  added,  which  shows 
the  state  of  the  building  some  two  years  after 
its  commencement : — 

“ If  it  please  God,  by  the  last  of  J uly  (the  note  is 
dated  25  May),  the  carpenters  will  have  reared  the 
Hall  roofe  ami  all  the  roofe  betweene  the  two  towers 
and  the  great  chamber  flooros  and  flat  formes,  and 
the  8 tipes  upon  the  towers  and  all  the  carpentary 
worke,  for  the  slater  to  cover  the  house.  But  if  we 
alter  the  property  of  the  building,  it  will  not  be 
ready  to  cover  by  Mickelmusnext,  bycause  tbe  roofes 
are  yet  to  saw  and  to  frame.”  * 

At  intervals  throughout  this  year  of  1609, 
we  meet  witli  references  to  the  progress  of  the 
work,  and  in  April  of  1610  we  find  the  building 
proprietor  somewliat  restive  under  the  continued 
cost,  and  wanting  to  know  why  the  cost  has 
exceeded  the  estimate.  To  a formal  order 
requiring  “ Mr.  Basil,  survavor  of  h’s  Ma'** 
workes,  and  Tho.  ‘Willson,  my  servant,’’  to  look 
into  the  matter,  he  adds  in  his  own  hand  : — 

“ When  you  have  made  the  survey  of  all  things 
belonging  to  my  sayd  building  as  is  above  requyred 
I wold  have  you  sett  all  things  downo  in  wryiing, 
and  cause  Sbawe  and  Lyming  [two  master  workmen 
apparently]  to  sett  other  bands  therunto.  And 
further  whereas  they  wold  have  2,500  thousand 
brickea  more  made  this  yeare,  I wold  have  them 
sett  downe  the  reason  why  they  requyre  soe  many, 
I being  informed  that  much  fewer  will  suffice.”  t 

A few  days  afterwards  the  estimate  duly 
.arrived,  signed  by  all  concerned. — Jfr.  Basil. 
Wil.son,  Shaw,  Limiage,  and  Jeffry  Culcheth, 
who  was  apparently  a foreman. ! Six  months 
later  Wilson  sends  a ” Bill  of  disbursements 
about  Lonl  Salisbury’s  house  at  Hatfield  ’’  for 
the  precedingyear ; § and  on  November  8, 1610, 
Robert  Liminge  sends  Wilson  another  long 
report  on  the  state  of  the  works.  From  this 
lengthy  document  a few  short  extracts  will  help 
us  to  realise  the  actual  building  of  the  place, 
which,  after  all.  was  performed  by  ordinary 
human  beings,  and  not,  as  Gray  would  have  us 
think,  by  “ fairy  hands.”  Liminge  writes  : — 

“Mr.  Wilson,  my  duti©  remembered  uoto  you. 
The  mason  is  in  hand  with  the  chappie  window, 
and  that  would  be  very  well  made  an  end  of  before 
Crisraas  if  we  had  stone  brought  downe,  ffor  he 
hath  above  30  workmen  at  worke.  And  there  is  a 
great  deale  of  ma.sonry  to  doe  about  the  house 
besides  the  window,  w^'*’  workes  will  ask©  mutch 
lime.  The  mason  talketh  of  discharging  some  of 
his  men  for  want  of  stone,  w":**  by  no  means  must 
be,  for  tbe  hinderaoce  of  tho  bussiness  in  the 
.springe.  Therefore,  sir,  I would  intreat  you  to  take 
ail  the  courses  that  you  can  for  sending  away  of  the 

stone  from  London The  front  of  the  gallery 

is  brought  up  above  the  first  story  to  the  height  of 
the  pedestalU,  halfethe  rainge  and  the  other  part  is 
wrought  ready  to  sett  at  the  Springe.  The  Mason 
is  paving  the  great  beere  seller  with  purbeck,  and 
hath  layed  some  of  it." 

The  bricklayers  are  next  mentioned,  and 
among  other  things  tliey  are  ‘‘in  hand  with 
small  dreanes  within  and  williout  the  house  for 
the  drawing  away  of  the  water  from  tbe 
foundations  and  romes  ....  And  1 thank 
god  the  maine  building  standeth  firme  and  sure 
in  every  place."  He  then  goes  on  to  the  car- 
penters, who  •“  have  brought  up  steares  in  six 
severall  places  from  tlie  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  house”;  and  the  plasterer,  and  tbe 
plumber. 

“The  glasier  (he  says)  shall  sett  up  as  mutch 
glase  in  those  wiudows  whore  the  scaffoles  may 
oouveoieutly  be  taken  downe  and  we  will  buy  a load 
or  two  of  pease  straw  for  the  stopping  of  the  other 
windows  lor  the  keeping  of  tho  weather  out  of  the 
house.  . . . Sir,  (he  concludes)  I would  entreat  you 
to  tell  Mr.  Bowie  that  I will  bring  a just  mould  of 
tbe  lights  of  the  Chappie  windows  : according  to  the 
proportion  concluded  of  betweene  him  and  1 at  my 
next  retourne  to  London.  So  wishing  you  health  and 
prosperity,  I end. — Yours,  in  all  dutie,  Robert 
Liminge. "II 

'J'he  “mould*’  of  the  chapel  window mriy  pos- 
sibly have  been  for  tho  purpose  of  procuring  the 
stained  glass. 

Tbe  spring  of  1611  came,  and  with  it  very  con- 
siderable activity,  for  on  July  1st  of  that  year 
the  house  is  reported,  room  by  room,  as  being 
nearly  ready  for  occupation ; at  any  rate,  the 
ensuing  Thursday  would  see  most  of  the  rooms 
matted,  and  hanged,  and  ready,  and  the  upper 
lodgings  would  be  hanged  and  ready  for  the 
Lord  Cranborne  on  Tuesday  night.^  In  the 

• State  Papers,— Domestic.  James  I.,  Vol.  iS,  Xo.  69. 

+ Ibid.,  Yol.  53,  Xo.  63.  J Hid.,  Xo.  70. 
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parapet  above  tbe  main  south  entrance  is  the 
date  1611,  so  that  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  house  took  a little  over  four  years  to  com- 
plete. The  total  cost,  notwithstanding  the 
estimate  which  we  have  heard,  was, — according; 
to  the  building  accounts  published  in  Mr.  P. 
Robinson’s  excellent  monograph  on  Hatfield, — 
7,63H.  lls.  3d.,  including  impaling  the  parks, 
some  work  in  the  gardens,  and  bringing  water  to 
the  house.  The  various  items  are  of  very  con- 
siderable interest,  but  too  long  to  repeat  here. 
Three  only  will  I trouble  you  with.  The- 
painting,  gilding,  and  colouring  of  the  whole 
place  came  to  407^.  9s.  Id.  The  carving  of  the- 
stone  lions  about  the  house,  the  pew-heads  in  “ the 
Chappell,"  and  other  work  duly  specified  came 
to  130Z.  14s.  2d.;  and  the  “ frelt  Seelinge”  in- 
the  long  gallery,  together  with  the  architrave 
frieze  and  cornice  of  the  King’s  bed-chamber- 
cost  48^.  10s.  Id. 

Allow  me  one  more  reference  to  contemporary- 
letters,  whicli  I believe  have  never  been  pub- 
lished, but  which  throw  a very  interesting  light 
upon  the  building  of  one  of  tbe  typic;il  houses 
of  a great  building  era.  This  letter  is  from 
Thomas  Wilson  to  Lord  Salisbury,  and  it  deals- 
with  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the  orna- 
mental waters.  Wilson  writes  on  the  25tb. 
September,  1611,  that  he  has  been  to  Hatfield- 
with  “ the  frenchman,” — 

“Whose  purpose  is  to  make  a newe  conserve- 
d'eau  (as  ho  caU  it)  att  the  corner  of  the  bowling 
place  next  the  upper  part  of  tbe  est  garden, 
shall  conteyne  all  tho  water  of  the  source  as  well 
the  wast  as  the  rest,  soe  that  all  tbe  cesternes  that, 
now  are  wilbe  of  noe  use  unless  your  loP  will  lyke 
to  have  tho  great  open  cesterne  in  the  garden  to 
putt  fish  into  to  be  redy  upon  .\U  ccoations.  The 
great  store  cestern  io  tho  ryding  cort  he  would  hav& 
taken  downe  and  the  raaterialls  imployed  in  that 
he  meaneth  to  make.  This  cesterne  he  will  make 
will  cost  as  ho  saith  300'*  besydes  tbe  materialise 
of  the  old  one,  and  100"  more  the  bringing  home 
of  all  the  water  and  toming  the  pypes  to  serve  tbe^ 
use  of  the  offices  in  the  bowse  as  nowe  they  doe.” 

After  further  particulars,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  tbe  French  Queen’s  gardener  had  come  tO’ 
him  bringing  over  some  fruit  trees,  2,000  for 
the  King,  and  500  for  Lord  Salisbury,  he  wants, 
a man  the  next  morning  to  superintend  the 
removal  of  them  from  the  Tower  Wharf,  and 
Wilson  asks  for  a reply  that  evening,  “as  the- 
frenchman  expects  it  from  roe  early  to  morrowe 
morninge.”  He  was  suffering  from  the  tooth- 
ache it  seems,  and  he  ends  by  saying,  “other 
things  concerning  Hattfield  I deferr  untill  your 
loP  have  leysure  and  I helth  to  relate  by 
word.”* 

We  have  now  watched  the  building  of  the 
house  from  tbe  time  the  site  was  in  discussion^ 
You  may  perhaps  ask,  Who  was  the  architect 
To  this  no  definite  reply  can  be  given.  There: 
is  no  plan  in  Thorpe's  book,  and  we  hear  of  no- 
one  engaged  on  the  work  beyond  those  already 
mentioned  ; and  it  may  be  that  with  their  help 
and  with  hints  from  his  building  friends,  the- 
Earl  managed  the  work  himself. 

The  house  as  it  stands  is  a fine  specimen  of' 
its  kind.  The  plan  is  a square  flat  U,  i.e.  it- 
consists  of  a long  main  range  with  two  wings,, 
one  devoted  chiefly  to  the  servants,  the  other  to* 
the  family.  Much  of  the  detail  is  very  plain, 
the  principal  elaboration  being  reserved  for  the 
garden  front.  Certain  changes  have  necessarily 
been  wrought  by  lapse  of  time.  The  arcade, 
under  the  long  gallery  was  originally  open,  but 
has  been  filled  in  with  pierced  stone  work  and 
glass,  to  the  increased  comfort  of  the  house 
inside,  if  to  its  detriment  outside.  Early  in 
this  century  the  whole  place  underwent  exten- 
sive repairs,  and  in  1835  a lanientible  fire- 
occurred  by  which  a part  of  the  west  wing  was 
destroyed,  but  it  was  rebuilt,  we  are  told,  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  original  design.  Of 
the  rooms  inside  the  most  interesting  are  the 
Hall,  with  its  elaborate  screens  bearing  the- 
anus  of  the  founder’s  son  and  daughter;  the 
long  gallery  with  the  “frett  seelinge”  and- 
panelled  walls,  the  main  staircase,  with  much 
heraldic  carving,  and  a curious  wicket  gate,  said 
to  be  intended  to  prevent  dogs  going  up  into- 
t he  state  apartments ; the  library  with  a chimney- 
piece  bearing  a mosaic  portrait  of  tbe  founder 
and  tbe  date  1608,  the  great  chamber  or  King 
James’s  room,  and  the  interesting  chapel, 
with  its  stained  glass  of  the  period.  Of  course 
in  a house  which  is  inhabited  by  people  who 
naturally  expect  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort- 
which  the  age  affords,  it  must  inevitably  happen 
that  ol<i  arrangements  must  give  place  to  new,, 
old  fittings  and  furniture  mu.st  gradually  dis- 
appear as  they  get  shabby  and  decayed.  The 
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t .consequence  is  that  there  is  not  a great  deal  of 
I <thc  original  work  left  inside  the  house,  and 
( what  there  is  shows  signs  of  having  been 
r .repaired  and  renewed  in  many  places.  Tlius 
• fthe  screens  in  the  Hall  show  much  new  work, 
t The  chimney-piece,  which  Mr.  Robinson  says 
I 'had  over  it  the  arms  of  Lord  Burghley  and  the 
t date  1570,  is  gone;  so  are  the  heads  of  the 
; Cajsars  in  the"  ceiling,  and  the  organ  and 
I .organ-case  which  use<i  to  be  in  the  gallery. 

I Uevortheless,  there  is  a fair  amount  of 
: interesting  detail,  while  the  house  outside 
I retains  its  original  appearance  very  completely. 

! ’There  you  may  still  see  the  date  1611,  and  the 
1 ;arins  of  the  founder  on  the  south  front.  On 
I ‘the  wings  are  the  heads  of  iron  tie- bars,  fashioned 
t linto  the  initials  E-  S.— for  Robert  Salisbury. 

! 'The  pedestals  of  the  front  of  the  gallery 
up  to  which  the  masons  had  got  on  the  8th 
‘ Nov.,  1610,  remain  as  they  were  left.  The  spout 
1 Jieads  are  dated  many  of  them  in  the  17tb 
- .century.  There,  too,  are  the  towers,  the  roofs 
I .of  which  had  been  leaded,  but  not  yet  soldered, 
( on  tlie  same  8th  Nov.,  and  we  and  all  lovers  of 
1 architecture  must  always  echo  Robert  Liminge’s 
^ -words,  “ I thank  G-od  the  maine  building 
I «tandcth  firme  and  sure  in  every  place.” 


1 THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION AT  GLASGOW. 

I Wb  this  week  bring  to  a conclnsion  our  special 
I -account  of  the  Glasgow  Congress  of  the  British 
1 Archa'.ological  Association.* 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  2,  a sermon  was  preached 
i ;at  the  Cathedral  to  the  members,  by  the  Rev. 
i Dr.  Burns,  the  building  being  crowded  in  every 
I -available  part. 

Monday,  the  3rd,  was  devoted  to  a survey 
i of  the  Antonine  Wall,  and  to  a brief  inspec- 
I 'tion  of  the  ruins  of  Linlithgow  Palace.  On 
I the  arrival  of  the  members  at  Bonnybridge 
I Station  a visit  was  paid  to  Elf  Hill,  an  outpost 
' work  of  the  great  barrier  on  its  inner  side.  It 
I -consists  of  a well-defined  mound,  commanding 
i an  extensive  view  ; but  nothing  is  visible  of 
I foundations  or  earthworks.  Here  the  Rev.  Dr. 
i 'Russell,  proprietor  of  the  estate,  read  a pajwr 
I -on  the  site  and  its  probable  connection  with 
I ether  fortified  spots  within  sight.  On  leaving, 

I 'the  visitors  proceeded  along  the  Roman  wall 
i itself,  the  earthen  mounds  and  the  fosse  outside 
1 ihem  being  well  defined,  the  latter  being 
' deep  and  wide.  Tlie  whole  is  in  this 
> -"district  overgrown  with  wood  and  bracken, 

■ impossible  of  passage  by  so  large  a 
I ^)arty  bad  not  Dr.  Russell  prepared  a 
way  by  cutting  a path  through  the  entire 
f -extent  of  his  property  traversed.  Passing  over 
I Aohia^i(A-tent  field,  Rough  Castle  at  last  was 
i reached,  after  a long  walk  upon  the  wall,  the 
I -condition  of  the  land  well  justifying  Dr. 

I Russell’s  remark  that  it  was  all  virgin  ground, 
untouched  since  the  Romans  left  it,  either  by 
I ^ploughshare  or  railway.  The  great  barrier 
i • -extends  in  an  all  but  perfect  condition  from  Elf 
j . Siill  to  beyond  Rough  Castle,  the  only  difference 
j being  that  the  fosse  is  somewhat  filled  up  by 

' the  decay  of  the  underwood  of  so  many 
1 *centuries.  Its  over -grown  condition  alone 
j >prevents  its  imposing  proportions  from  being 
i seen  at  first  sight.  Rough  Castle  is  one  of  the 
' -military'  posts  erected  at  intervals  along  the 
I line  of  the  wall.  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
i -steep  bank,  rising  from  a small  .streamlet 
! -strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  and  its  earthen 
•banks  are  to  be  traced  almost  throughout  their 
-entire  course.  The  plan  is  that  of  a camp  of 
two  compartments,  but  the  wooded  nature  of 
the  ground  prevents  perfect  observation. 
•Carriages  being  in  waiting,  the  party  drove  to 
Bantaskine  House,  a modem  building,  where 
-cx-ProvftSt  Wilson  gave  them  an  unexpected  and 
hearty  welcome, refreshments  beingsetoutonthe 
'lawn  around  the  mansion.  A fine  section  of  the 
' -wall,  cleared  of  growth  of  plants  and  well  turfed, 

I exists  in  the  grounds,  affording  a capital 

I -example  of  what  the  wall  must  have  been  along 
! 'its  entire  course.  As  a rule  it  occupies  high 
j ground.  Beyond  the  wall  was  the  City  of 
I Oamelon,  the  site  of  which,  now  bare  and  level, 
affords  an  admirable  position  for  excavation, 
j since  its  existence,  in  country  generally  sup- 

I posed  to  have  been  abandoned  to  the  uncon- 

' -quered  Caledonians,  would  most  probably  afford 
I -evidences  of  much  value  bearing  upon  a little- 
I known  page  of  early  Scottish  history.  The  site 
is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  maps  as  an  area  of 
! -considerable  size. 

' Carriages  being  resumed,  after  hearty  thanks 

had  been  tendered  to  their  host,  the  town 
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of  Falkirk  was  reached.  Here,  Mr.  J. 
Riddoch  M’Luckie,  who  had  previously 
pointed  out  many  interesting  features  of  the 
Antonine  Wall,  gave  to  each  of  the  party  a 
printed  r6sum6  of  his  remarks,  and  of  others 
relating  to  the  ancient  town  of  Falkirk.  The 
church  is  a modern  fabric,  filled  with  galleries 
and  pews  as  is  the  way  of  Scotch  churches ; 
but  the  old  tower,  once  central,  still  remains  as 
a porch  to  the  present  fabric  erected  on  one  side 
of  it.  It  lias  been,  however,  so  repaired  that  no 
traces  of  its  antiquity  occur  at  first  sight.  A 
plan  of  the  old  cruciform  church,  drawn  by 
John  Shaw,  jun.,  1788,  the  property  of  the 
Session,  was  exhibited.  It  shows  that  the 
former  church  was  built  with  its  corners  singu- 
larly out  of  a right  angle.  Several  old  effigies, 
more  or  less  mutilated,  are  preserved  in  the 
tower.  The  graves  of  several  Scottish  worthies 
in  the  churchyard  were  inspected,  as  well  as  a 
handsome  cross  erected  by  the  JIarquis  of  Bute 
to  the  memory  of  the  men  of  Bute  who  fell  at 
the  first  battle  of  Falkirk.  At  the  adjacent 
Town-hall  luncheon  was  partaken  of,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Provost  and  Magistrates.  Pro- 
gress was  then  made  through  the  beautiful  park 
of  Callendar  House,  which  was  opened  for  the 
occasion,  past  the  raansios,  a building  of  old 
foundation,  but  the  front  is  modernised. 

Linlithgow  was  reached  too  late  for  justice  to 
be  done  to  the  remains  of  the  Palace,  or  to  the 
architecture  of  the  parish  church  adjacent  to  it. 
The  Palace  is  a roofless  ruin,  as  it  has  been  since 
it  was  burnt  by  the  English  troops  after  tlie  re- 
bellion of  174.5.  The  masonry  of  this  beautiful 
building  stands  well  the  ordeal  of  exposure  to 
the  elements,  as  all  old  Scotch  stonework  appears 
to  do,  but  it  was  not  with  feelings  of  satisfac- 
tion that  the  members  found  many  signs  of 
decay,  and  noticed  the  neglected  state  of  so 
interesting  and  important  a building,  in  which 
so  many  events  of  Scottish  history  have  been 
enacted.  The  church  is  of  large  size,  and  a 
fine  example  of  late  Gothic  work.  It  has  a 
western  tower,  now  deprived  of  its  steeple,  of 
four  open  arches,  but  it  is  otherwise  in  capital 
structural  condition. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  following 
paper.s  were  read,  the  chair  being  occupied 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  Superintending 
Architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works : -l.  “Notes  on  a Diary  by  one  of  the 
suite  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II., 
under  date  of  1679,  on  the  journey  from  London 
to  Scotland,”  by  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A. 
This  paper  was  interesting  in  showing  that  a 
journey  which  can  now  be  accomplished  in  nine 
hours  then  took  royalty,  with  all  the  facilities 
of  the  time  at  command,  as  many  days.  2. 
“ 'Ihe  Classification  and  Geographical  Distribu- 
tion of  early  Christian  inscribed  Stones  in  Scot- 
land," by  Mr.  J.  Rorailly  Allen,  F.S.A.  Scot. 
In  the  author’s  absence  his  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  W.  do  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  3.  “ The  Characteristics 
of  Ancient  Scottish  Architecture,”  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.  ^ 

The  following  is  a summary  of  Mr.  Allen’s 
paper.  It  commenced  by  showing  that  there 
was  a pressing  want  for  an  antiquarian  survey  of 
England  and  the  adjacent  countries  included  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  which  every  trace 
of  the  work  of  man  in  early  times  should  be  re- 
corded. The  archioologist  of  to-day  was  in  the 
position  of  a geologist  in  the  days  when  no  maps 
were  in  existence  showing  the  extent  and  course 
of  the  various  rocks.  He  wished  that  such  a 
survey  had  preceded  the  Ancient  Monuments 
Bill,  for  it  was  of  more  importance  that  sucli  a 
permanent  record  should  be  in  existence.  The 
destruction  of  ancient  monuments  was  always 
to  be  deplored,  but  the  loss  was  not  so  irre- 
parableiwhen  they  had  been  measured  and  photo- 
graphed. No  class  of  our  national  antiquities 
were  so  deserving  of  being  exhaustively  sur- 
veyed as  the  early  Christian  sculptured  stones ; 
and  he  presented  in  his  paper  the  results  of  his 
own  investigations,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
stimulate  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to 
lead  to  a fuller  survey  being  undertaken 
either  by  the  Government  or  by  the  com- 
bined effort  of  the  different  archicologipal 
societies.  The  characteristics  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  classify  the  monu- 
ments were  (1)  the  style  of  the  lettering 
of  the  inscriptions;  (2)  the  peculiaiities  of 
the  ornament  and  fipre  sculpture,  and  (3)  the 
shape  and  construction  of  the  monument.  The 
number  of  inscribed  stones  in  Scotland  was 
exceedingly  small  when  compared  with  those 
in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  not 
easy  to  explain  this,  for  Scotland  pos.^essed  more 
sculptured  monuments  without  lettering,  orna- 


mented in  a similar  way  to  the  illuminated 
lages  of  the  Hiberno-Saxon  MSS.,  than  were  to 
je  found  in  Ireland,  Wales,  or  England,  and  the 
Scot  had  never  been  behind  his  neighbours  in 
literary  culture.  Although  there  were  compara- 
tively few  inscribed  stones  north  of  the  Tweed, 
a large  proportion  of  the  monuments  had  sym- 
bols carved  upon  them  the  meaning  of  which 
was  at  present  unknown.  It  might,  perhaps, 
turn  out  eventually  that  the  ab.seace  of  inscrip- 
tions was  explained  by  the  presence  of  these 
symbols.  They  could  only  express  their 
astonishment  that  when  so  much  was  to  be 
learnt  from  this  branch  of  research,  so  little 
care  had  been  taken  to  collect  or  preserve  the 
materials  whence  these  precious  “ sermons  in. 
stones  ” were  to  be  obtiuned. 

The  Characteristics  of  Ancient  Scottish 
Architecture. 

Mr.  Brock,  in  his  paper  on  this  subject,  re- 
rryarked  that  Scottish  architecture,  so  far  as  was 
included  within  historic  times,  might  be  divided 
into  three  broad  divi.sions— the  works  of  the 
ancient  Christian  days ; of  those  in  Romanesque 
and  Pointed  styles ; and  of  those  erected  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Renaissance  or  Italian 
taste.  They  might  confine  their  attention  to 
the  two  first.  Of  the  first  it  might  be  briefly 
said  that  the  works  were  similar  to  the  contem- 
porary ones  of  Ireland,  from  which,  without 
doubt,  their  style  was  introduced.  The  orna- 
mentation was  similar  to  what  was  now  found 
upon  so  large  a number  of  cros.ses  and  slabs  in 
Wales,  Cornwall,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
England,  all  in  like  manner  derived  from  the 
art  of  the  native  Church  in  early  times.  There 
were  many  small  churches  and  oratories  still 
remaining,  and  still  many  more  which,  although 
of  later  date,  resembled  them  in  many  par- 
ticulars. These,  like  the  other  fabrics  of  the 
early  Church  in  our  isles,  were  square-ended, 
and  fairly  well  orientatetl,  there  being,  how- 
ever, this  peculiarity,  which  was  not  noticed, 
or  not  to  so  great  a degree,  in  English  works — 
that  there  were  many  early  churches  which  were 
many  degrees  out  of  east  and  west.  There  were 
also  many  of  which  the  angles  and  not  the 
fronts  were  nearly  towards  the  cardinal  points, 
in  this  respect  resembling  the  great  church  of 
Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  Thus,  among 
many  others,  the  following  might  be  noted  at 
random  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh  ; Duddings- 
ton,  Ratbo,  Corstorphine,  Seton,  Dunglass, 
Linlithgow,  Dalmeny,  Kirkliston,  Douglas, 
and  many  others  not  only  in  the  home  counties, 
but  in  the  i.sles.  Of  all  the  churches  of  which 
plans  were  given  in  Muir's  “ Notes,”  only  four 
were  due  ea.st  and  west,  or  nearly  so.  Of  all 
those  named  in  the  “ Ancient  Parochial 
Churches,”  only  a single  example  was  due  east. 
Had  shorter  buildings  ever  stood  on  those  sites 
on  the  same  axis, — and  the  axis  was  seldom 
changed,  — their  angles  and  not  the  faces 
would  have  been  to  the  cardinal  points.  The.se 
features  of  the  earliest  of  Scottish  churches 
were  of  no  little  interest  to  the  ecclesiological 
student,  for  they  appeared  so  opposite  to  the 
arrangemwits  of  the  eburehes  of  Italy,  where 
no  rule  of  orientation  had  been  observed  at  any 
time  either  early  or  late,  and  where  the 
churches  faced  in  any  and  every  direciion.  As 
the  churches  of  Scotland  were  founded,  so  did 
they  continue.  The  past  was  found  in  the 
present  to  this  day  in  that  respect.  Thus 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  rebuilt  over  and  over  again, 
without  one  stone  remaining  of  the  earlier 
churches,  yet  showed  a square  east  end,  and 
also  in  the  axis  of  the  present  lengthy  structure 
a great  divergence  from  true  orientation.  It 
derived  that  from  probably  the  earliest  fabric 
erected  on  the  site,  the  angles  of  which,  and 
not  the  faces,  would  have  been  more  truly  in 
the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points.  The 
Mediajval  works  of  Scotland  claimed  _ their 
largest  attention.  They  were  of  the  highest 
order  of  merit  as  regarded  artistic  design  and 
feeling.  The  Romanesque  style  was  found  in 
perfection  later  tlian  in  England,  but  the 
examples  which  remained  were  richer  architec- 
turally. They  had  some  sculpture,  but  the  effect 
was  produced  by  axchitectural  features  more 
entirely  than  across  the  Border.  Dalmeny  and 
Leuchars  were  examples.  'While  the  plan  was 
but  an  enlargement  of  such  churches  as  Kil- 
peck— what  Shrobden  was,— Barfreston  and 
many  others,  yet  in  all  these  the  sculptured 
ornamentation  was  more  apparent  than  in  Scot- 
land It  was  in  churches  of  this  age  that  apses 
were  found,  but  they  disappeared  only  to  occur 
again,  as  they  also  did  in  England  for  a short 
time  and  in  a few  instances,  angular  in  form 
and  not  semi-circular,  towards  the  end  of  the 
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fifteenth  century.  The  church  of  Linlithgow 
afforded  a very  good  example.  The  Fir.«t  Pointed 
style  was  found  with  many  combin<ations  of 
Komanesque  features,  and  the  stage  of  transi- 
tion continued  for  a much  longer  period  than  in 
English  or  French  work.  The  style  had  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  beautiful  works  that 
Scotland  possessed.  Arbroath  and  Kilwinning 
Abbeys,  St.  Andrew’s  and  Elgin  Cathedrals,  and 
HoljTood  Chapel,  alTorded  perfect  specimens  of 
purity  of  design  aod  beauty  of  execution  that 
had  never  been  surpassed  in  any  other  country, 
even  in  structures  of  much  larger  size.  These 
works  had  been  said  sometimes  to  resemble 
English  and  sometimes  French  churches.  They 
did  neither.  They  were  designed  in  a more 
compact  manner  than  in  England,  they  were 
taller  in  proportion  to  their  width  ; their  parts 
were  smaller  and  more  united  to  the  adjoining 
ones,  and  had  been  studied  more  in  relation  to 
the  parts  that  came  next  to  them.  While 
it  was  true  that  the  plain,  flat  soffits  of  tiie 
porches  of  Laon  Cathedral  were  found  also  at 
Arbroath,  yet,  while  there  were  certain  resem- 
blances, there  were  many  features  in  h’rcnch 
work  that  never  aj)peared  in  Scotland,  and 
many  Scottish  features  that  were  not  to  be 
found  in  France.  Indicating  some  few  features 
which  bore  testimony  to  the  statements  made, 
he  obsera’ed  that  the  west  doorway  at  Elgin  and 
others  were  divided  into  two,  following  the 
nsual  French  arrangement,  but  there  were 
mouldings  and  carved  foliage  only.  There  was 
not  a single  example  in  the  richest  doorway  in 
Scotland  of  any  sculptural  figures  in  niches 
such  as  formed  so  conspicuous  a feature  in 
French  work.  French  spires  of  early  date  were 
often  highly  pointed.  There  was  no  example 
in  Scotland  of  an  acute  angle.  Flying  buttresses 
were  common  in  France,  in  Scotland  rare. 
Apses  were  usual  in  the  one  country,  absent  in 
the  other.  Form.'^  once  adopted  in  Scotland 
had  remarkable  vitality.  Thus,  for  instance, 
round-headed  arches  appeared  in  early  work. 
They  remained  through  the  whole  Gothic  period, 
being  found  in  the  latest  Gothic  works,  adorned 
with  all  the  mouldings  and  carvings  of  that 
period;  and  indeed  they  continued  until  the  old 
architecture  was  lost  in  the  modern.  The 
Norman  west  doorway  at  Jedburgh  had  a 
pretty  arrangement  of  a large  angular  canopy 
and  two  smaller  ones,  probably  an  addition  to 
the  doorway.  There  was  nothing  exactly  like 
it  in  England,  and  it  was  certainly  Scottish 
rather  than  French.  It  appeared  again  at  Elgin. 
Something  very  like  it  was  found  again  on  an 
early  seventeenth  century  entrance  at  Ochiltree 
Castle.  One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  features 
of  Scottish  architecture,  and  one  in  which  it 
greatly  differed  from  eitlier  English  or  French, 
was  that  there  were  but  two  Pointed  styles,  and 
not  three.  What  was  known  as  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  in  England  did  not  appear  in  Scot- 
land. In  its  place  there  was  the  continuance 
of  second  Pointed  forms,  with  certain  variations 
in  the  design  of  the  window  tracery,  at  first 
not  a little  perplexing  to  the  student.  The 
beginning  of  the  style  had  all  the  features  of 
their  own  Geometrical  work,  with  .some  stiffness 
in  design.  Of  this,  Glasgow  Cathedral,  in  its 
choir  and  also  in  the  nave,  afforded  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  best  examples.  The  progress  of 
the  design  could  be  traced  to  tlie  first  incipient 
example  of  open  tracery,  three  lancets  contained 
within  a single  window— a design  not  over- 
graceful,  but  very  common.  The  Church  of  St. 
Monance,  erected  about  1360,  had,  with  far 
more  solidity  of  form  so  far  as  regarded  the 
structure,  all  the  features  of  their  own  flowing 
Decorated  style  as  regarded  the  patterns  of  the 
windows.  The  apse  of  Linlithgow  and  the  east 
window  of  Melrose  had  certain  upright  lines  in 
the  tracery  not  unlike  their  Perpendicular  style, 
and  so  far  and  no  more  there  might  be  a certain 
Dunblane  itself  had  flowing  Decorated  windows 
beside,  and  of  the  same  date  as  that  which 
resemblance.  Yet  tlie  College  Chapel  of 
Aberdeen,  erected  about  1404,  had  flowing 
Decorated  tracery  enclosed  within  a semi- 
circular arch  : and  at  Melrose  the  same  thing 
might  be  observed  to  a far  greater  degree. 
Dunkeld  Cathedral  bad  also  many  beautiful 
windows  of  flowing  Decorated  stvle’in  the  nave, 
dating  from  1406  to  1450.  Iona  Cathedral  was 
of  peculiarly  early  form,  but  its  ornamentation 
was  late.  Corstorphine  Church,  founded  in 
1420,  was  also  very  early  in  appearance,  but 
very  late  and  curiou.s  in  all  its  features.  It  was 
stone-roofed,  showing  an  elaboration  and  a con- 
tinuance of  the  form  of  roofing  of  the  earliest 
oratories.  Crichton  Church  was  another  early- 
looking  church  with  a low  tower,  having  the 
peculiar  Scottish  feiture  of  a parapet  walk 


round  it  anda  saddle- backed  roof.  Its  windows 
had  flowing  tracery,  but  it  was  only  founded  in 
1449.  The  design  of  the  window-tracer}'  was 
infinite  in  its  forms,  and  all  of  very 'great 
beauty— in  some  examples  similar  to  English 
patterns,  in  some  to  French  ones.  He  did  not 
agree  with  the  statements  made  with  respect  to 
these  win<lows  being  Flamboyant  in  design  pure 
and  simple.  There  was  nothing  but  what  any 
school  of  artists  would  work  out  for  themselves, 
and  a single  man  of  genius  would  have  had 
individuality  enough  to  introduce  the  use 
of  such  a feature  a.s  that  to  any  style, 
Scottish  work  was  full  of  such  signs  of 
personal  design ; and  Roslin  Chapel  might 
be  cited  as  the  design  of  one  mind 
following  upon  contemporary  work.  It  was 
neither  foreign  nor  English.  Its  lace-work 
patterns  here  and  there  might  find  a counter- 
part in  some  Belgian  work,  its  heavy-pointed 
vault  might  find  a better  one  in  many  a .Scottish 
castle,  but  the  ’I'rentice  Pillar  and  the  general 
conception  was  nothing  if  it  was  not  of 
individual  design.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
the  adaptation  of  the  beautiful  and  peculiar 
crown  on  the  steeple  of  St.  Giles’s.  Edinburgh, 
also  at  Aberdeen  College  and  Glasgow  Tolbooth, 
and  formerly  at  Linlithgow  and  Hadtlington. 
He  proceeded  to  show  how  the  old  Scottish 
architecture  differed  from  the  contemporary 
work  both  of  England  and  France,  and  to 
assert  its  claim  to  be  considered  a national 
school  of  art.  In  closing,  he  pointed  out  the 
pressing  need  for  attention  being  directed  to 
preserve  all  that  was  left  of  these  works,  of 
which,  he  said,  the  ancient  nation  might  well  be 
proud. 

Dr.  Rowand  Anderson  expressed  a hope  that 
Mr.  Brock  s paper  would  lead  to  excellent 
results.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Brock 
combated  the  feeling  that  had  prevailed  so 
absurdly  in  many  writers  on  the  subject,  that 
Scotland  was  indebted  almost  entirely  to  the 
French  for  their  architecture.  That  was  not  so. 
The  Scots  were  indebted  to  themselves  ; but  he 
was  not  altogether  inclined  to  go  the  length  of 
Mr.  Brock,  and  say  that  tlieir  architecture  was 
solely  and  exclusively  Scottish.  As  far  as  his 
knowledge  went,  he  thought  that  up  to  the  War 
of  Independence,  after  the  death  of  King 
Alexander  III.,  tlie  ecclesiastical  and  castel- 
lated architecture  of  Scotland  ran  on  parallel 
lines  with  that  of  England.  He  admitted  at 
once  that  there  were  many  distinctive  features 
to  be  found  in  Scotland  that  were  not 
seen  in  England.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  features  in  Scotland 
showed  so  great  differences  as  were  to  be 
found  between  different  districts  in  Eng- 
land. All  over  the  country  architecture  wa.s 
practically  the  same  as  a language,  in  that  it 
was  to  be  found  in  different  districts  in  different 
dialects.  Undoubtedly  after  the  "War  of  Inde- 
pendence, when  the  communication  between 
Scotland  and  the  south  was  practically  cut 
off,  Scotland  developed  a style  of  architecture 
which  was  very  strongly  marked,  and  only  to 
bo  found  there.  He  could  see  very  few  traces 
of  the  French  in  that  architecture.  Mr.  Brock 
ascribed  the  great  absence  of  churches  in  Scot- 
land to  the  rebuildings  which  had  taken  place, 
and  no  doubt  that  was  so,  but  tlie  area  of 
parishes  in  Scotland  was  greater  than  in 
England,  and  therefore  the  number  of  churches 
would  be  fewer  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 
Mr.  Brock's  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  preservation 
of  their  national  monuments  would,  he  hoped, 
effect  some  good.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland 
their  monuments  of  architecture  had  been 
sadly  neglected,  both  by  individuals  and  by  the 
State.  As  far  as  individuals  were  concerned, 
much  good  had  been  done  of  late  years.  The 
splendid  example  set  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
wlio  some  years  ago  spent  a large  sum  of  money 
on  the  island  of  Iona;  of  Lord  Lothian,  who 
gave  of  hi.s  means  liberally  towards  Jedburgh  ; 
of  the  Earl  of  Home,  wlm  so  actively  interested 
himself  in  the  old  church  at  Douglas,  in 
Lanarkshire ; and  what  they  saw  so  well  and 
generously  done  at  Doune  Castle  by  Lord  Moray, 
indicated  a most  excellent  spirit,  which  lie 
hoped  would  continue  to  .spread.  As  far  as  the 
State  was  concerned,  he  was  sorry  he  could  not 
point  to  any  great  hope  of  much  being  done. 
He  trusted  that  the  visit  of  the  Association  to 
Scotland  would  be  the  means  of  rousing  np  a 
thorough  spirit  of  interest  in  these  buildings. 
Scotland  was  full  of  most  interesting  remains  ; 
they  were  surrounded  by  a halo  of  history  that 
w'as  to  be  found  nowhere  else,  and  they  could 
not  afford  to  lose  them. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  remarked  that  the  in- 


fluence of  the  French  might  be  distinctly  seen 
in  the  architecture  of  Stirling  Castle  and 
church.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  what 
he  saw  at  Paisley  the  other  day,  as  he  did  not 
know  they  had  anything  so  fine  close  at  liand. 
In  some  of  the  Paisley  works  there  were  a 
vigour  and  power  which  were  delightful.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  researches  would  be  continued 
in  Scottish  archteology. 

Profe.ssor  Hayter  'Lewis,  F.S.A..  was  very 
much  surprised  on  going  to  Stirling  to  find  the 
neglected  state  of  that  most  interesting  castle. 
The  old  chapel  was  now  a store-room,  and  there 
was  not  a particle  of  the  old  castle  used  as  it 
ought  to  be.  One  could  hardly  speak  too 
strongly  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  making 
representations  to  the  Government,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  be  able  to  devise  a memorial 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  Black,  F.S.A, Scot.,  Local  Congress 
Secretary,  did  not  think  there  were  so  few 
parish  churches  in  Scotland  as  one  was  at 
first  inclined  to  believe.  The  history  of 
many  of  those  churches  wa.s  to  be  found  in 
the  law  reports,  as  those  in  ecclesiastical 
circles  were  extremely  litigious.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  much-decried  Reformation  had 
had  less  to  do  with  the  destruction  of  churches 
than  the  placing  of  the  duty  of  maintaining 
them  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  heritors  of  the 
parish. 

Mr.  Brock,  replying  to  the  discussion,  cor- 
roborated Dr.  Anderson's  remarks  regarding 
what  he  had  termed  the  different  dialects  of 
architecture.  It  had  frequently  l.ieen  his  lot  to 
point  out  to  his  colleagues  the  differences  that 
were  to  be  found  in  Devon  or  Cornwall  and 
Norfolk,  or  between  Wales  and  England.  He 
was  quite  in  accord  with  Dr.  Anderson 
with  respect  to  what  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  Government.  He  hoped  that  one 
outcome  of  the  Congress  would  be  an  urgent 
representation  to  them  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  Scottish  historical  buildiEgs.  They 
were  buildings  which,  if  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay,  would  be  lost  to  the  country,  and  would 
be  the  cause  of  much  reproach.’  If,  on  the 
other  band,  there  was  any  truth  in  the  old 
proverb,  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,’’ it  wa& 
true  in  regard  , to  the  architectural  monuments, 
of  Scotland.  Stirling  Castle  was  full  of  dis- 
figurements and  defilements  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  thrust  upon  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant castellated  buildings  in  Scotland.  In 
concliusion.be  called  attention  to  the  conditions 
of  Linlithgow  Palace.  He  had  descended  to- 
tlie  basement  when  visiting  the  building  that 
day,  and  found  water,  probably  the  showers  of 
the  three  days  previous,  percolating  through 
the  roof  of  the  vaults.  The  building  was  also 
otherwise  neglected,  and  common  sense  and 
common  knowledge  told  them  that  it  could' 
not  exist  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  at 
present  withoiit  harm  accruing. 

The  concluding  clay  of  the  Congress,  Tuesday,. 
September  4,  was  devoted  to  a visit  to  Dun- 
fermline, and  to  the  reading  of  various  papers,, 
for  which  there  had  not  been  time  at  the  pre- 
vious evening  meetings.  A day  of  brilliant 
sunshine,  after  others  more  or  less  gloomy,  w'as; 
very  welcome  to  the  somewhat  lessened  but  still 
large  gathering.  Dunfermline  was  reached  about- 
half-past  ten,  and  the  party  was  met  by  Provost 
Donald,  with  various  members  of  the  muni- 
cipality. After  being  driven  through  the  public- 
park  and  some  of  the  principal  streets,  they 
as.sembled  in  the  Council  Hall,  where  they  were 
joined  by  Sir  Arthur  Halket,  Sheriff  Gillespie,, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  many  others,  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Board,  and  some  of  the- 
gently  of  the  district.  The  Provo.st  gave  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  archscologi.sts,  and  called' 
upon  Mr.  Geo.  Robertson.  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Custodian 
of  the  Property  of  the  Crown  in  Dunfermline,, 
to  read  a paper  descriptive  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  ancient  borough,  and  of  it.s  many 
objects  of  antiquity. 

Mr.  Robertson  referred  to  the  etymology  of 
the  name  Dun-fiar-lhuip, — the  castle  by  the- 
crooked  stream,— and  spoke  of  the  Castle  of 
King  Malcolm  Canmore,  a fragment  of  which' 
still  remains  not  far  from  the  Abbey,  and  wliich 
appears  in  the  arms  of  the  town.  The  cele- 
brated Abbey  was  founded  about  1075  by  King: 
Malcolm,  at  the  request  of  his  Queen  Margaret. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  church  was  rebuilt 
about  1250,  and  the  Abbey  buildings  were  of 
still  later  date.  Under  Mr.  Robertson’s  guid- 
ance the  party  proceed  to  inspect  the  objects 
which  he  had  described,  and  the  first  halt  was 
made  within  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  church, 
which  still  remains  intact,  the  massive  pillars 
and  round  arches  being  very  good  Norman 
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■work,  while  the  ■western  portal  is  a remarkable 
enriched  .«peciraen.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
.fabric  has  disappeared,  and  on  its  site  is  a 
modern  cruciform  churcli,  joined  on  to  the 
.spacious  nave,  which  on!}'  forms  a vestibule  to 
it.  The  central  tower  of  the  new  church  stands 

■ exactly  over  the  spot  where  the  grave  of  Robert 
Bruce  was  found  in  erecting  it,  and  the  King’s 
title  is  carved  in  large  open-work  letters  in  Uie 
(parapet  of  the  tower,  but  the  spot  internally 
(is  not  visible,  since  it  is  covered  by  the 
ipulpit,  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things 
which  called  forth  remark  from  one  of 
the  members.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
a project  is  on  foot  to  erect  a monument  over 
the  spot,  and  to  set  back  the  pulpit  from  its 
ipresent  position.  Mr.  Robertson  then  led  the 
party  to  the  tomb  of  Queen  Margaret,  which 
'still  remains  at  the  extreme  east  end,  enclosed 
■within  the  walls  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  which 
are  3 or  4 ft.  only  in  height.  The  walls 
show  the  bases  of  what  must  have  been  a very 
[elaborate  arcading  around  them.  The  tomb 
iconsists  of  massive  blocks  of  marble,  full  of 
jlarge  fossils ; and,  although  now  in  the  open 
.air,  it  is  solid  and  perfect,  but  its  canopy  of 
icolumns  and  arches  have  long  since  been 
(destroyed.  The  enclosure  has  been  railed  around 
I by  the  Government.  Mr.  Robertson  then  pointed 
out  the  remains  of  the  spacious  refectory  of  the 
lAbbcy,  built  on  high  ground  above  the  stream, 
iand  afterwards  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the 
;Kings  of  Scotland,  adjoining  to  the  Abbey,  and 
iconnected  to  the  refectory  by  an  arched  passage. 
•The  portions  remaining  show  traces  of  Norman 
(masonry,  very  much  altered  by  the  insertion  of 
jlarge  later  windows.  A fine  vaulted  crypt 
[remains.  Progress  was  then  made  to  the  frag- 
:ments  of  Malcolm  Canmore’s  tower,  which  con- 
Isist  of  only  a few  portions  of  walling  of  a date 
(more  recent  than  the  time  of  King  Malcolm, 
(but  erected  upon  a bold  circular  mound,  which, 

: with  a long  narrow  inclined  path  leading  to  it, 

I are  of  much  older  date  than  the  masonry.  The 
1 spot  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  of  great  strength, 

I the  banks  descending  in  precipices  to  the  stream 
far  beneath. 

■ By  invitation  of  the  provost  and  magistrates, 
iluncheon  was  partaken  of,  after  which  the  party 
returned  by  tniin  to  Glasgow  to  attend  the 
iclosing  meeting  in  the  Corporation  Galleries. 
[This  was  held  at  half-past  four  o’clock,  Arch- 
I bishop  Eyre,  D.D.,  presiding  for  the  commence- 
iment  of  the  proceeding,  but  afterwards  the 
(Marquis  of  Bute.  Various  papers  were  read, 
including  two  by  Professor  PYrgu.son,  the  first 
[being  on  the  Literature  of  'VVitchcraft  in 
[Scotland,  and  the  second  upon  “Kirani 
[Kiranides,”  a book  of  seventeenth-century  date, 
i containing  magical  receipts,  a work  of  great 
rarity,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  a 
! Persian  king. 

I These  were  followed  by  a paper  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
:Black,  F.S.A.Scot.,  Hon.  Local  Secretary,  on 
;the  Derivation  of  the  Name  of  Glasgow.  Fol- 
I lowing  Professor  Rhys,  he  considered  that  the 
I name  meant  Glas  chu,  or  “ the  greyhound,”  He 
iwas  followed  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  NS.A., 
iwho  read  a paper  on  the  “ Materials  for  a Scoti- 
Monasticon.”  He  passed  in  review  the  various 
I old  records  still  in  existence,  particularly  those 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  also  the  more 
[modern  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  old 
: monasteries  of  Scotland. 

I On  the  motion  of  the  President,  votes  of 
(thanks  were  passed  to  the  Lord  Provost,  the 
I provo.sts  of  the  various  towns,  the  officer  com- 
I manding  at  Stirling  Castle,  and  all  the  other 
public  and  private  gentlemen  who  have  helped 
the  Congress.  The  proceedings  were  brought 
to  a close  by  the  acknowledgment  by  the 
I Marquis  of  Bute  of  thanks  to  himself. 

In  the  evening  a conrcrsazioiie  was  held  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Corporation  by  the  Lord 

■ Provost  and  Magistrates  of  Glasgow,  given  to 
the  members  of  the  Association  and  those  of 
the  Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

i The  guests  were  received  by  Sir  James  King, 
Lady  King,  and  the  members  of  the  munici- 
pality. The  spacious  galleries  and  their  artistic 
contents  were  seen  to  great  advantage  by  the 
' company,  about  600  in  number,  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  and  the  Marchioness  being  present. 

The  Congress  thus  concluded  has  been  at- 
tended by  numbers  of  the  members  and  their 
friends  much  in  excess  of  what  is  usual  at  sirch 
gatherings.  The  proceedings  have  been  fol- 
lowed with  apparent  interest  by  the  people  of 
the  various  localities  visited,  and  by  the  Press ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  ancient  remains  of  the  land 
will  be  conducive  of  good  permanent  results. 
Hospitality  has  been  shown  to  the  members 


profusely  in  every  direction.  The  ■weather  has 
been  at  sometimes  cloudy,  and  at  others  worse, 
but  it  has  never  been  unpropitious  enough  to 
interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  when  the  sun  has  shone  the 
magnificent  scenery  traversed  has  been  seen  to 
great  advantage. 

The  meeting  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  architects  who  have  attended  it, 
among  whom  were  Messrs.  Ewan  Christian,  A, 
Cates,  T.  Blashill,  E.  G.  Paley,  of  Lancaster,  J. 
Honeyman,  of  Glasgow,  Loftus  Brock,  Dr.  R. 
Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  Professor  Hayter 
Lewis,  and  others. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
INQUIRY  COMMISSION; 

FURTHER  EVIDENCE.* 

Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay,  sworn  and  examined, 
said  he  had  been  a member  of  the  Board  since 
October,  1885.  He  represented  Kensington,  for 
which  there  were  two  other  members.  He  did 
not  become  a member  of  the  Board  until 
substantially  all  the  transactions  into  which  the 
Commission  had  been  inqniring  had  occurred. 
He  was  personally  very  stronely  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  the  Board  in  referring  matters  to 
committees  sitting  in  private  with  power  to  act, 
because,  while  he  did  not  imegine  that  there 
was  a clique  on  the  Board  desiring  to  carry  out 
any  corrupt  practices,  yet  the  practice  of  refer- 
ring matters  to  committees  with  power  to 
act  ■ would  facilitate  such  cliquism  if  it 
existed.  Witness  was  at  first  opposed  to 
the  dismissal  of  Robertson,  because  the 
report  of  the  Committee  disclosed  no  evidence 
against  him.  He  did  not  say  that  the  report 
of  the  Committee  was  a right  one ; but  be  took 
it  as  it  stood,  not  being  a member  of  the 
Committee  himself. 

Mr.  J.  Ebenezer  Saunder.s,  F.R.I.B.A.,  recalled 
and  further  examined  by  the  Chairman,  said  he 
was  desirous  of  making  a further  statement 
with  regard  to  the  evidence  which  some  of  the 
witne.sses  had  given  before  the  Commission. 
With  regard  to  Jlr.  Isaacs’s  evidence,  witness 
wished  to  deny  that  he  caused  any  pressure  to 
be  put  on  Mr.  'Viliiers  so  that  he  (witness) 
might  become  the  architect  of  the  London 
Pavilion.  Viliiers  came  to  him  as  an  ordinary 
client,  and  he  was  received  as  such.  It  was  a 
matter  of  honour.  Witness  also  wished  to  re- 
but the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Isaacs,  that 
■^Ulliers  was  indignant  at  having  an  architect 
(the  witness)  thnist  upon  him  who  was  not 
only  incompetent  to  do  the  work,  but  too 
avaricious  to  spend  the  necessary  money  to 
employ  competent  assistants.  Witness  said 
that,  looking  at  the  course  of  his  professional 
career  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  at  the 
buildings  standing  in  all  parts  of  the  City 
carried  out  from  his  designs,  and  knowing  the 
staS  that  he  had  in  his  office,  he  was  bound 
to  answer  that,  for  his  own  professional  repu- 
tation. The  general  public— and  there  were 
many  who  knew  his  professional  standing, — 
would  know  the  contrary.  Witness  believed 
that  Mr.  Woodward  was  in  error  in  saying  that 
he  (witness)  spoke  about  Messrs.  Isaacs  and 
Florence  posing  as  architects  for  the  Pavilion. 
Witness  also  denied  Mr.  Woodward’s  statement 
that  at  witness’s  suggestion  he  (Woodward)  hatl 
an  interview  with  Viliiers,  and  reported  the  result 
to  witness.  Witness  added  that  he  had  been  many 
years  in  the  profession,  and  he  believed  he  had 
never  done  a dishonourable  act,  as  that  would 
have  been.  Witness  -was  asked  whether  there 
was  any  objection  to  his  acting  as  architect  if 
Mr.  Viliiers  wished  him  to  do  so.  He  said  that 
there  was  not,  and  that  he  should  feel  it  an 
honour  if  they  were  to  be  good  buildings ; but 
he  said  that  as  a member  of  the  Board  he  could 
not  vote  on  or  take  part,  in  anything  to  do  with 
Mr.  Villiers’s  proposal.  He  did  not  add  to  that 
statement  the  remark  that  “tliere  were  more 
ways  of  killing  a cat  than  hanging  it.”  Witness 
wished  also  to  be  clearly  understood  to  say  that 
at  the  time  he  became  architect  for  the  Loudon 
Pavilion,  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  any 
relations  between  Viliiers  and  Goddard  or 
Robertson  in  reference  to  that  site.  He  was 
prepared  to  swear  that,  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge and  recollection,  he  bad  no  conversation 
with  Robertson  as  to  the  corner  plot  of  the  site 
until  an  after-date.  Did  not  know  how  it  was 
that  Robertson  spoke  to  Mr.  Woodward  on  the 
subject,  and  to  Viliiers.  Nothing  had  passed 
between  witness  and  Robertson , and  he  (witness) 

* For  summary  of  previous  e-videnoe  see  the  Builder, 
pp.  8,  44,  66,  83,  103,  124,  161,  179,  ante-,  and  last 
volume,  pp.  434,  416,  466. 


repudiated  entirely  the  idea  that  he  should  have 
suggested, — he  never  had  done  such  a thing,  and 
he  hoped  he  never  might, — that  there  would 
be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  passing  any- 
thing at  the  Metropolitan  Board  unless  be 
(witness)  was  the  architect.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Verity’s  evidence,  witness  said  he  saw  Mr. 
Verity  “continually  ” on  the  subject, — a great 
many  more  than  three  times, — but  he  had  no 
record  of  them.  He  charged  it  all  from  his 
head  afterwards.  It  was  only  a proper  pro- 
fessional fee  for  that  particular  work.  He 
advised  upon  the  new  entrances  to  the  theatre. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Theatres  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  and  it  was  that  Sub- 
Committee  which  would  afterwards  have  to 
deal  with  those  plans ; but  it  did  not  strike  him 
as  being  in  the  slightest  degree  improper  that 
he  should  accept  a retainer  to  give  professional 
advice  under  those  circumstances,  because,  for 
the  twenty  - five  years  he  was  a member 
of  the  Board,  he  had  always  kept  away  or 
abstained  from  voting  on  matters  as  to  which 
he  had  been  professionally  concerned.  More- 
over, whenever  he  had  been  professionally  con- 
cerned, he  had  always  mentioned  it  at  the  time,, 
or  intended  to  do  so.  Further  questioned, 
witness  admitted  that  he  was  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Theatres  Sub-Committee  on  one- 
occasion  when  the  matter  in  question  came 
forward,  and  moved  or  seconded  a resolution 
upon  it.  Would  not  swear  that  in  that  parti- 
cular instance  he  mentioned  that  he  was 
professionally  interested.  With  regard  to 
the  payment  to  witness  by  Messrs.  Spiers 
& Pond  for  work  done  in  connexion  with 
preparing  plans  for  the  proposed  “ Cock 
Tavern,  in  Fleet-street,  considerable  services 
were  performed  for  the  money  paid,  which 
was  not  in  any  way  regarded  by  him  as  payment 
for  services  rendered  in  connexion  with  the 
“ Criterion.”  As  to  Mr.  Earle  Bird’s  statement 
that  he  paid  witness  52Z.  10s.  for  advice  with 
regard  to  plans  which  were  to  come  before  the 
Board,  witness  said  that  the  amount  of  bis- 
remuneration  for  that  -^v’ork  was  not  discussed 
until  four  years  later.  The  plans  as  to  which 
he  advised  Mr.  Bird  had  ultimately  to  come 
before  the  Building  Act  Committee  of  the  Board 
for  approval.  Witness  was  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  Building  Act  Committee,  but  ho 
did  not  see  anything  questionable  in  acting 
professionally  in  a matter  that  was  to  come 
before  the  Committee.  Asked  whether  he  had  not 
moved  at  the  Board  meeting  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  Mr. 
Bird’s  application  be  granted,  witness  said  that 
he  found  by  the  Board’s  minutes  that  he  liad 
moved  it,  but  it  was  evidently  done  acci- 
dentally, in  this  way ; He,  as  a former  Chairmao 
of  the  Building  Act  Committee,  would,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
be  asked  to  move  the  report,  and.  as  was 
usual,  a number  of  recommendations  were 
moved  together,  or  en  bloc,  unless  any  one 
objected.  When  he  moved  that  batch  of  re- 
commendations, he  did  not  know  that  Mr. 
Bird’s  application  was  included.  With  regard 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Francis  as  to  witness's 
share  in  the  architectural  supervision  of  the 
work  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  witness  said  that  it 
gave  not  only  an  inaccurate  but  a totally  wrong 
view  of  the  whole  case.  He  (witness)  was 
certainly  at  the  building  three  times  a fort- 
nigh,  if  not  twice  a week.  He  continually  met 
Messrs.  Francis  on  the  works,  and  at  other 
times  he  was  there  alone.  He  denied  that  the 
plans  were  entirely  prepared  by  the  Messrs, 
Francis.  The  whole  of  the  plans  of  the  Grand 
Salle,  and  of  the  Salle  it  Manger  (the  secondary 
one)  were  all  prepared  in  -witness's  office : all 
the  other  ground-plans  and  the  elevations  and 
the  corner  of  that  building  were  altered  or 
re-designed  by  him — he  meant,  designed  by 
himself  and  the  drawings  executed  by  his 
assistants,  and  not  by  Messrs.  Francis.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  swear  that  he  did  not 
know  beforehand  that  if  Messrs.  Gordon 
obtained  the  site  he  was  to  be  joint  architect 
of  the  building  with  Messrs.  Franci.s,  but  he 
concluded  so.  Mr.  Gordon  was  a very  old 
friend.  Did  not  think  that  these  circum- 
stances -would  be  likely  to  bias  his  view  as 
a member  of  the  Board  as  to  whether  Me.^srs. 
Gordon’s  tender  for  the  site  should  be  accepted. 
There  wa.s  no  possibility  of  one  member  in- 
fluencing the  whole  Board.  The  Board  were  a 
great  deal  too  sharp  in  serving  the  public  to 
allow  any  one  mem'ber  to  influence  any  letting, 
even  if  he  had  the  will.  "Witness  was  sure  he 
had  not  the  will  to  do  so.  'W’ith  regard  to  the 
plans  for  the  Hotel  Mfitropole,  a large  number 
of  them  were  prepared  in  his  (witness’s) 
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office,  many  of  them  as  copies,  after  they  had 
been  arranged  with  Messrs.  Francis,— the  whole 
series  of  copies,  in  fact,  which  was  not  a small 
thing  in  work  of  that  description ; neitlier  was 
the  consultation  as  to  alterations  of  diffe- 
rent construction  and  different  forms  a 
small  thing.  All  that  work  had  to  be  done 
by  witness,  who  attended  at  Mr.  Gordon’s 
offices,  and  Messrs.  Francis  were  generally  pre- 
sent as  well,  continually.  Though  he  and 
Messrs.  Francis  both  prepared  different  plans 
in  the  finst  instance,  those  plans  were  amalga- 
mated. Mr.  Francis’s  suggestion  that  his  firm’s 
design  was  the  one  chosen  was  inaccurate, 
because  the  ground  story  of  the  elevation  was 
witness's,  with  certain  modifications  ; while  a 
great  deal  of  witness’s  design  was  embodied  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  building.  Witness  also 
exercised  very  special  and  constant  supervision 
of  the  work,  especially  the  foundations,  for 
Messrs.  Gordon  Sc  Co.  in  this  case  were  their 
own  builders,  hence  the  necessity  for  careful 
supervision,  although  they  had  their  own  clerk 
of  works.  Witnes.s  denied  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  Mr.  Woodward’s  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  witness  had  promised  to  advocate 
Mr.  Villiers’s  claims  as  the  applicant  for  the 
Pavilion  site.  As  a member  of  the  Board,  he 
was  constantly  being  appealed  to  by  friends 
and  brother  professional  men  to  give  his  support 
to  applications  in  which  he  had  no  pecuniary 
interest  whatever;  to  such  applicants,  whether 
for  little  or  big  things,  he  invariably  said, 

“ Tell  me  anything  you  have  to  say,  and  I will 
give  it  the  calmest  and  most  proper  considera- 
tion w’ben  it  comes  before  the  Board.”  Mr.Wood- 
ward  was  an  assistant  in  his  (wntness’s)  office  at 
the  time.  Witness  should  consider  it  improper 
that  he  (witness)  should  act  in  compensation 
-cases  against  the  Board.  Should  not  consider 
it  proper,  either,  that  he  (witness)  shouhl  take 
half  the  fees  paid  to  his  assistant  for  so  acting. 
He  believed  that  Mr.  Woodward  was  thoronghlv 
in  error  in  his  evidence  on  that  point.  Believed 
Moodward had  the  whole  of  the  fees;  certainly 
he  (witness)  never  bad  half.  Without  saying 
that  Mr.  Woodward  had  given  false  testimony, 
he  thought  he  was  mistaken.  Crnss-exarained 
by  Mr.  Studd,  on  behalf  of  the  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee, witness  said  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
London  Pavilion  projected  2 ft.  9 in.  into  Great 
Windmill-street.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Whiteley’s 
buildings  at  Bayswater,  of  which  he  (witness) 
was  the  architect,  he  did  not  suggest  to  the 
District  Surveyor  that  all  he  need  do  was  to 
report  to  the  Board  with  regard  to  their  alleged 
non-compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Building  Act,  and  that  he  need  not  take  any 
proceeding.s. 

Mr.  Frederick  George  Baker,  Mr.  W.  J.  Weten- 
hall,  and  Mr.  W.  Shepherd,  all  members  of  the 
Board,  were  next  examined,  the  last-named  gen- 
tleman very  fully.  Jlr.  Shepherd  stated  that  he 
was  a builder,  and  became  a member  of  the 
Board  in  1881.  He  had  been  a member  of  the 
Building  Act  Committee  ever  since.  Except  in 
very  few  instances,  he  was  unaware  that  Mr. 
Saunders  and  Mr.  Fowler  had  been  advising 
with  reference  to  plan.s  that  came  before  the 
Building  Act  Committee.  Mr.  George  Hill, 
Mr.  Henry  Harben,  two  other  members  of  the 
Board,  were  also  examined. 

Mr.  Thomas  Verity,  recalled,  repeated  the 
evidence  given  by  him  on  a former  occasion  a.s 
to  the  “Cock  Tavern  ” and  as  to  the  “ Criterion,” 
and  Mr,  Saunders’s  connexion  with  both,  and 
re-asserted  its  correctness. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Keevil  having  been  examined  as  to 
certain  su.^picious  circumstances  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge  in  connexion  with  the 
letting  of  Board  sites,  Mr.  E.  Dres.ser  Rogers, 
C.C.,  Mr.  John  Tolhurst,  Mr.  John  Jones,  Mr. 
John  Runtz,  Mr.  William  Debenham,  Mr.  Alfred 
Ewin,  Mr.  G.  P.  Meadcn,  Mr.  William  Robson, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Bradfield,  Mr.  T.  J.  White,  Mr.  Robert 
Furniss,  Mr.  John  Abbott,  Mr.  George  Brown, 
Mr.  Robert  Jolly,  the  Hon.  A.  de  Tatton  Egerton, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Cook,  Mr.  G.  B.  Richardson  (all 
members  of  the  Board),  and  several  other 
witnesses  were  called,  including  Mr.  Hugo 
Wolllieim  and  Col.  A.  S.  Jones,  V.C.,  who  gave 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  Board’s  treatment 
of  suggestions  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  Ihames  as  affected  by  the  metropolitan 
sewage.  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders,  Mr.  W.  R.  Selway, 
Sir  Josepli  Bazalgette,  Mr.  Thos.  Blashill,  and 
other  witnesses  were  also  recalled.  Mr.  Arthur 
Gunn,  the  Accountant  of  the  Board,  gave  a verv 
clear  and  lucid  statement  of  the  method  of 
keeping  the  Board’s  accounts. 

In  adjourning  the  inquiry  sine  die,  from  its 
twenty.fourth  sitting  (held  on  August  14),  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  (Lord  Herschell) 


said: — “The  Commission,  having  taken  all  the 
evidence  which  appeared  to  them  material 
which  is  at  present  available,  propose  now  ad- 
journing amp  die.  Before  adjourning,  the 
Commission  desire  to  thank  all  who  have  as- 
sisted them  in  their  inquiry.  They  would 
especially  express  their  obligations  to  the 
solicitors  to  the  Inquiry  Committee  for  the  care 
with  which  they  have  investigated  some  of  the 
many  communications  which  the  Commissioners 
have  received.  They  desire  also  to  state  that 
they  have  received  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  all  the  information,  documentary  and 
otherwise,  which  they  have  called  for,  and  that 
this  information  has  been  readily  supplied,  and 
without  delay.” 

We  believe  that  the  Preliminary  Report  of 
the  Commission  may  be  expected  about  the 
beginning  of  November. 


Jllustrations. 

CHURCH  OF  SS.  PETER  AND  SWITHUN, 
WINCHESTER. 

HIS  church  is  about  to  be  erected  to 
take  the  place  of  the  small  chapel 
erected  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
by  Dr.  Milner,  the  well-known  antiquarian 
and  historian  of  Winchester,  but  which  is  now 
quite  inadequate  to  the  present  require- 
ments. Owing  to  its  interest,  however,  the 
greater  part  will  be  preserved  as  a confra- 
ternity chapel  attached  to  the  new  church.  This 
latter,  owing  to  the  rapid  fall  in  the  ground 
at  tlie  east  end,  will  have  a crypt  under  the 
chancel,  with  boys’  sacristy,  heating  chamber. 
&c.,  in  connexion.  There’  will  be  a descent 
into  the  church  at  the  west  end,  in  order  to 
increase  the  internal  height.  The  tower  in  its 
lower  story  will  contain  a chapel,  while  above 
this  will  be  the  organ  chamber,  opening  into 
the  upper  wall  of  chancel.  The  style  adopted 
is  transition  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular, 
and  the  materials  used  will  be  flint  and  stone 
externally,  with  tile  roofs,  while  internally  Beer 
stone  will  be  mainly  employed.  Tlie  architect 
is  Mr.  Frederick.  A.  Walters,  F.S.A. 


TOWTR  OF  SAN  MINIATO,  FLORENCE. 

Sax  Mimato  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
interesting  examples  of  the  Romanesque  in 
North  Italy.  It  is  of  admirable  proportions, 
consisting  of  a nave  and  aisles,  and  dates  from 
tlie  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
windows  of  the  apse  shown  in  the  sketch  are 
filled  in  with  semi-transparent  slabs  of  marble 
giving  in  the  interior  a beautiful  effect.  The 
Campanile  was  restored  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  p.  T.  V. 


THE  THIERGARTNER-THOR,  NUREM- 
BERG. 

The  Thiergiirtner-Tbor,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Castle,  is  one  of  the  many  towers  of  various 
shapes  at  intervals  on  the  fortifications.  The 
latter  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  town,  consisting  of  a rampart  encircling 
the  city,  and  still  in  fair  preservation,  though 
some  parts  have  recently  been  removed. 

F.  T.  V. 

HULL  AND  SCULCOATES  DISPENSARY. 

NEW  PREMISES,  BAKER-STREET,  HULL. 

Tins  building  includes  a dispensary  and 
a residence  for  the  house  surgeon,  which  are 
quite  distinct,  communicating  only  bv  a double 
doorway  between  the  waiting-hall  of  the  dis- 
pensary and  the  staircase  hall  of  the  house, 
The  dispen.savy  proper  is  entered  by  a doorway  in 
the  centre  of  the  street  frontage,' from  which  a 
short  passage  leads  to  the  waiting-hall,  a lofty 
room  25  ft.  by  23  ft.,  lighted  by  windows  high 
in  the  walls,  above  the  surrounding  buildings  ; 
the  seats  will  be  arranged  so  that  patients 
requiring  advice  and  medicine  are  separated 
from  those  requiring  medicine  only.  Behind 
the  waiting-hall  is  the  consulting-room,  with 
separate  doors  for  entrance  and  exit,  and  a 
dispensor’s-room  or  surgery,  with  batch  opening 
into  the  hail,  and  with  drug  store  attached. 
The  Board-room  is  immediately  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  with  a frontage  to  the  street. 
The  house  surgeon’s  residence  is  entered  by  a 
side  doorway,  and  occupies  most  of  the 
frontage  ; it  includes  dining-room,  kitchen,  and 
the  usual  offices  on  the  ground-floor;  drawing- 
room, two  bedrooms,  bath-room,  Ac.,  on  the 
first  floor,  and  two  bedrooms  on  the  second 


floor.  The  materials  used  ai-e  red  brick,  wii 
dressings  of  Ancaster  stone,  the  roofs  beiu 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  Messrs.  Botterii 
Son,  A Bilson,  of  Hull,  are  the  architects,  thet 
design  having  been  selected  from  four  su 
mitted  in  limited  competition.  The  work  ■ 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  Blackburn,  of  Hul 
at  a total  cost  of  about  1,900/. 


ANCIENT  STONE  CROSS  FOUND  AT  1 
GLOUCESTER. 

The  following  letter  explains  the  origin  n 
this  interesting  relic,  of  which  we  give  an  illui 
tration  from  a photograph  forwarded  to  us  b 
Mr.  Medlaud : — 

^lE,— In  a recent  number  of  the  Suildi 
you  gave  extracts  from  a paper  on  St.  Oswald 
Priory  at  Gloucester,  read  by  me  at  the  lai 
meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershij 
Archeological  Society. 

One  of  the  principal  points  of  interest  in  thii 
paper  was  a description  of  part  of  an  ancier 
stone  cross  which  was  recently  removed  from) 
garden  wall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  remains  ii 
the  Priory-.  I send  you  photographs  of  the  stori 
witli  the  hope  that  those  who  have  made  theJ 
ancient  stones  a special  study  may  be  euablel 
to  fix  the  date  and  origin  of  the  stone,  and  suj; 
gest  the  symbolical  meaning  (if  any)  of  tl 
carvings  thereon. 

The  following  notes  and  suggestions  may  heli 
to  elucidate  its  history : — 

Tradition  ascribes  the  foundation  of  S 
Oswald’s  Priory  at  Gloucester  to  Merval, — tl- 
third  son  of  Penda, — and  Domneva  his  wiL 
about  6G0. 

Oswald  was  killed  in  battle  by  Penda  in  RI  i 
MTien  young  he  lived  with,  and  under  the  prq 
tection  of,  the  Monks  of  Iona,  and  throug 
their  teaching  he  embraced  Christianity.  0 
his  recovery  of  his  kingdom  (Northumbria)  i 
634,  he  founded  a monastery  at  Lindisfarne,  an 
placed  there,  as  its  head,  Aidan,  one  of  tl 
monks  of  Iona. 

The  stone  is  of  oolitic  limestone  from  tl 
Cotswold  Hills,  near  Gloucester.  May  it  not  I 
that  the  monks  of  Iona,  or  Lindisfarne,  sent  i 
skilled  artificer  to  carve  and  erect  this  elaboral 
cross  to  the  memory  of  their  great  friend  an 
patron  at  the  monastery  then  recently  founds 
at  Gloucester  to  his  honour  ? 

Henry  Medland.  . 

Gloucester,  Aii^nst  20th,  1888. 


OLD  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE.-V.  . 

As  I have  .said  before,  the  normal  plan  of  th 
better  house  consisted,  as  described  by  M 
Baily,  of  a central  hall  with  a passage  cut  o 
by  an  open  screen,  and  of  kitchen  and  office 
leading  from  tliis  passage  and  private  rooms  a 
the  other  side  of  the  hall.  In  this  plan  th 
outside  usually  took  the  form  of  a central  hal 
and  gables  each  side.  There  is,  however,  ■ 
smaller  type,  perhaps  rather  later  in  date,  an; 
of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  whic; 
the  plan  is  of  an  L or  T shape. 

The  offices  in  this  case  are  smaller,  and  it  i 
probable  that  what  was  the  hall  in  older  house 
became  the  kitchen.  At  this  period  the  hall; 
ceased  to  be  used  as  the  gathering-place  of  th 
whole  family  and  domestics,  and  we  commonh 
find  the  old  open-roofed  halis  divided  by  floor 
into  two  or  more  stories. 

I give  a plan  of  Rake  House,  Milford,  o 
w-hich  I gave  outside  view-s  in  my  first  numbe 
of  this  series  (see  Builder,  July  7 last). 

The  plan  is  of  the  original  house,  as  far  as  ! 
could  make  it  out  when  restoring  it.  It  hac 
been  but  little  altered,  and  will  serve  unusualb 
well  as  a type  of  this  class  of  house.  Th’j 
windows  on  ground  floor,  except  some  to  offices 
are  later  in  date,  and  the  only  door  that  can  bi 
positively  spoken  of  as  original  is  that  to  thf 
small  building  containing  the  stairs.  As  then 
is  no  sign  of  any  fii-eplace  in  the  offices,  it  ii 
probable  that  the  hall  was  the  kitchen.  Ont 
parlour  is  panelled,  and  has  a fine  carved  manteh 
piece,  dated  1602,  and  the  other  parlour  is  half- 
panelled,  the  top  being  doubtless  originallj 
covered  with  tapestry.  There  was  the  usual 
state-room  upstairs,  which  probably  served  as  a 
drawing-room,  and  in  this  case  had  a very  fine 
mantelpiece  and  panelling.  This  has  in  the  re- 
arrangement been  brought  downstairs.  The 
staircase  in  the  offices  was  one  of  those  cut  out 
of  solid  oak,  and  led  to  a small  room  over  the 
end  office  ; and  other  stairs,  probably  replacing 
a ladder,  led  from  the  landing  into  the  roof.  This 
was  a good  example  of  what  was  called  thei 
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•lock-loft.  Boards  laid  along  the  centre  led  to 
ttither  boarded  spaces  in  the  centre  of  each 
►J'able,  these  spaces  being  lit  by  small 
£dndows  in  the  gable.  In  no  place  except 
abe  centre  of  the  main  roof  was  it  possible  to 
)itand  upright,  but,  doubtless,  the  boarded  spaces 
Itreceived  rough  mattresses  or  straw  to  form 
jedding  for  some  of  the  household.  In  many 
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>f  the  cottages  I have  drawn  are  similar  lofts, 
5Ut  of  still  smaller  size.  I have  no  doubt  what- 
}ver  these  were  commonly  used  for  sleeping- 
rooms,  though  at  later  date  they  have  some- 
times been  turned  into  apple-stores  and  to 
3ther  uses.  In  large  houses  one  often  finds  that 
the  top  story,  though  only  partly  in  the  roof 
ind  provided  with  fireplaces,  has  the  roof- 
fimbers  \inceiled,  and  nothing  but  the  tiles 
between  the  outer  air  and  the  room. 

At  Rake,  stone  steps  led  to  a cellar  contain- 
ing a well  of  clear  spring  water. 

The  fireplaces  had  brick  Tudor  arches,  and  in ' 
the  bedrooms  over  the  parlours  the  sides  of 
these  were  coated  with  a very  thin  coat  of  hair 
plaster,  on  which  were  painted  arabesques  in 
distemper  colour.  The  drawing  was  of  a rude 
character,  and  too  far  gone  to  be  preserved.  In 
this  plan  the  private  rooms  are  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  passage  to  that  u.=?ual  at  an  earlier 
date,  oudog  doubtless  to  the  altered  use  of  the 
hall.  The  stairs  are  somewhat  unusual,  the 
newels  not  showing,  but  being  filled  in  with 
plastering,  and  ending  above  the  first  floor  with 
a table  top,  a rather  picturesque  arrangement. 

The  illustrations  given  this  week  are  mainly 
close  to  the  village  of  Shiere.  There  are  many 
interesting  old  cottages  here  coming  down  from 
Elizabethan  time.s,  when  Shiere  and  Abinger 
were  actively  engaged  in  the  cloth  trade,  for 
which  Guildford  and  Godaiming  were  centres. 
Pew,  however,  of  these  cottages  are  of  sufficient 
architectural  character  for  me  to  illustrate, 
though  there  are  several  carved  barge-boards 
and  good  chimneys.  The  chimney  shown  to 
the  Shiere  illustration  is,  I tliink,  the  stoutest 
I ever  saw,  the  shaft  being,  according  to  the 
bricks,  3 ft.  9 in.  in  the  square. 

The  timber  house  at  Gomshall  is  of  very  good 
character,  and  it  is  a pity  it  has  not  fallen  into 
hands  by  which  it  would  be  treated  with  the 
care  and  attention  it  well  merits.  As  it  is, 
what  has  been  done  to  it  is  unfortunately  out 
of  character.  The  timber  pattern  is  of  circles, 
as  at  Bramley  and  Tangley  Manor. 

The  old  house  at  Paddington  has  a very  good 
carved  barge-board,  and  the  front  of  the  nearer 
gable,  at  least,  is  doubtless  of  good  timber-work, 
though  the  whole  is  hidden  by  a thick  coat  of 
rough  cast.  This  is  unfortunately  the  case  also 
with  Nursecombe  and  the  front  of  Plunk’s  farm, 
Shamley-green,  which,  from  the  character  of 
the  carved  barge-boards  and  the  mouldings,  both 
have,  without  doubt,  fronts  of  good  character. 
As  that  at  Nursecombe  faces  south,  it  is  doubt- 
less very  much  perished ; but  the  other  two, 
facing  east  and  north,  are  almost  certain  to  be 
in  good  condition,  aud  it  is  a great  pity  their 
owners  will  not  go  to  the  trifling  cost  of 
exposing  them  to  view. 

The  range  of  cottages  at  Abinger-Hammer  I 
'/ibave  shown,  because  it  is  an  example  very 
Iwell-known  to  painters  as  being  particularly 
^picturesque,  and  is  therefore  a good  example  of 
iwhat  I have  already  pointed  out,  how  little 

(“architecture”  is  required  for  this  class  of 
building.  Part  of  the  roofing  here,  as  else- 
^where  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  of  stone  slate. 
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I have  been  told  that  some  of  my  examples 
are  not  “ architecture  ” at  all  but  “ barns.”  It 
is  precisely  the  importance  of  perfectly  simple 
treatment  of  simple  buildings  that  I want  to 
enforce  by  the  exhibition  of  old  examples,  the 
picturesqueness  of  which  as  compared  with 
modem  efforts  is  universally  admitted. 

The  chief  feature  of  a cottage  must  always 
be  the  roof  and  it  is  the  treatment  of  this  that 
is  all  important.  Examination  of  my  examples 
will  generally  show,  besides  tiie  general  effect, 
some  little  particular  mode  of  treatment  worthy 
of  study.  Another  particular  feature  of  the 
old  work  I hope  to  deal  with  is  the  perfectly 
simple  but  very  effective  arrangement  of  the 
chimneys. 

This  importance  of  simplicity  has,  of  course, 
been  perfectly  recognised  by  our  leading  archi- 
tects, who  have  made  a special  study  of  old 
Domestic  work,  but  it  is  still  so  far  from  being 
generally  adopted  or  approved  by  architects  and 
still  more  by  clients  that  I may  perhaps  be 
excused  for  calling  attention  to  it.  R.  N. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  BUILDINGS  FROM 
LIGHTNING : 

ARE  CONDUCTORS  EFFICACIOUS  1 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Bath,  on  Wednesday,  the  members  of  the 
Mathematical  and  the  Mechanical  Sections  had 
a meeting  in  the  St.  James's  Memorial  Hall  for 
the  special  purpose  of  discussing  the  question 
of  lightning  conductors.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  President  of  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  Section. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  President  of  the  Mechanical 
Section,  opened  the  discussion,  and  said  (we 
quote  from  the  Times'  report)  that  if  we  wanted 
to  know  anything  about  atmospherical  elec- 
tricity, we  had  to  go  back  to  the  works  of 
Benjamin  E'ranklin,  100  years  ago.  Up  to  1870 
there  were  absolutely  no  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  those  who  desired  to  erect  lightning  con- 
ductors for  the  protection  of  buildings.  In  that 
year  a great  conference  was  held  on  the  subject, 
and  the  result  of  its  deliberations  was  published 
in  a book,  and  included  a set  of  rules  for  the 
construction  of  conductons.  We  had  since 
had  great  experience  of  them.  He  had  under 
his  supervision  no  fewer  than  500,000  lightning 
conductors.  Some  time  ago  a lectureship  on 
atmospheric  electricity  was  founded  in  memory 
of  Dr.  Mann,  who  experimented  on  the 
protection  of  buildings  in  South  Africa. 
Professor  Oliver  J.  Lodge  was  selected  as  the 
lecturer,  but  instead  of  cracking-up  the  work  of 
the  Conference,  he  took  the  other  line,  and  if  his 
statements  were  true,  lightning  - conductors 
would  be  of  no  use,  and  no  buildings  would  be 
safe  in  a thunderstorm.  Professor  Lodge  had 
committed  himself  to  fallacies  which  it  was  now 
his  duty  to  bring  before  the  meeting.  The  Pro- 
fessor assumed  that  a lightning-rod  formed  part 
of  the  flash.  Well,  it  did  not.  Nobody  had 
ever  seen  a flash  of  lightning  strike  a conductor. 
The  function  of  a conductor  was  to  prevent  the 


possibility  of  the  building  being  struck  by  the 
flash.  If  it  should  be  struck,  there  was  some 
defect  in  the  construction  of  the  conductor. 
Lightning  did  not  go  careering  wildly  about,  but 
passed  along  a path  prepared  for  it.  There  was 
another  fallacy,  viz.,  that  a flash  of  lightning 
was  instantaneous.  There  was  no  proof  of  that. 
We  saw  a flash  of  light,  which  indicated  part 
of  the  discharge,  but  how  long  the  discharge 
lasted  we  did  not  know.  There  were  invisible 
flashes  of  lightning,  which  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  persons  had  been  killed  under  trees 
when  there  was  no  visible  flasli.  He,  however, 
came  to  that  conclusion  from  the  effect  on 
telegraph  wires,  when  there  were  currents  of 
sensible  duration,  showing  that  the  flash  was 
not  instantaneous.  The  next  part  was  hardest 
to  discuss.  It  was  the  assertion  that  lightning 
was  oscillatory  in  its  character  ; that  it  did  not 
go  direct  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth,  but 
went  flashing  backwards  and  forwards  with 
considerable  frequency.  This  assertion  was 
based  more  on  mathematical  reason  than  on 
absolute  observation,  and  engineers  bad  no 
great  respect  for  matliematical  development 
unless  it  were  confirmed  by  absolute  experi- 
ment. The  facts  against  the  theory  were  that 
electro-magnets  were  affected  for  a considerable 
duration  of  time  by  lightning  flashes.  Iron  and 
steel  were  affected,  and  he  had  heard  letters  of 
the  alphabet  signalled  along  the  telegraph 
wires  by  a flash, — the  letter  R,  which  needed 
three  signs,  C,  which  needed  four,  and  there 
was  a case  on  record  of  G,  which  needed  eight 
signs.  Under  those  circumstances  the  flash 
could  not  be  oscillatory  unless  the  oscillations 
were  very  infrequent.  A discharge  from  con- 
densers or  Leyden  jars  might  be  oscillatory,  but 
they  were  dealing  with  flashes  of  lightning. 
While  he  was  attacking  Professor  Lodge  in  that 
way,  he  must  say  that  no  one  had  worked 
harder  or  more  honestly  in  the  matter.  Pro- 
fessor Lodge  had  made  experiments,  and  they 
were  correct,  from  which  he  deduced  that  the 
self-induction  of  copper  was  greater  than  that 
of  iron.  He  also  had  made  similar  experiments, 
but  with  just  the  opposite  result.  There  was 
no  doubt  the  Professor  was  on  the  brink  of  a 
discovery.  He  had  started  a fre.sh  hare  which 
electricians  must  follow  up  and  kill.  Self- 
induction  was  called  up  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  which  they  did  not  understand, 
and  he  inclined  to  think  it  was  very 
much  what  the  Americans  called  a bug.  In  the 
telegraph  science  they  had  known  it  for  many 
years,  and  called  it  electro- magnetic  inertia.  The 
next  fallacy  was  that  most  conductors  did  not 
protect  any  area,  but  it  was  known  from  evidence 
that  they  did.  He  preferred  to  stand  upon  the 
experience  of  the  past  rather  than  upon  Professor 
Lodge’s  mathematical  assumptions.  There  was 
a tendency  to  hasty  generalisation  among 
mathematicians,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  experiments  of  Professor  Lodge  and 
others  were  opening  thek  minds  to  the  true 
nature  of  electricity,  and  that  they  would  in 
time  be  able  to  speak  of  the  mechanical  cha- 
racter of  electricity.  They  wanted  to  know 
where  the  energy  came  from  which  was  so 
destructive  in  a flash  of  lightning.  Aqueous 
vapour  condensed  and  falling  as  rain  at  the  rate 
of  one  millimetre  per  acre  per  hour  developed 
an  energy  of  GOO  horse-power  per  acre.  There 
was  the  creation  of  the  energy  which  only 
wanted  further  development  to  turn  into  a 
source  of  electrical  energy.  He  felt  convinced 
that  the  result  of  this  discussion  would  be  to 
establish  the  truth  of  the  position  taken  up  by 
the  Lightning  Rod  Conference,  and  would  bring 
to  the  front  w'hat  they  were  all  anxious  to  see, 
the  true  theory  of  electricity  shadowed  forth  by 
Professor  Fitzgerald  in  his  opening  address,  and 
that  would  make  this  meeting  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  electricity. 

Professor  Oliver  J.  Lodge  said  he  had  no 
lightning-conductors  under  his  supervision,  and 
all  his  conclusions  were  formed  from  experi- 
ments, and  if  they  were  correct  very  few  build- 
ings were  effectively  and  thoroughly  protected 
at  the  present  time ; and,  further,  if  his  views 
were  correct,  lightning-rods  would  in  the  future 
cost  very  much  less  than  now.  The  term 
electro-magnetic  inertia  seemed  to  imply  that 
they  knew  more  than  they  did,  so  he  preferred 
self-induction  until  they  attained  to  knowledge. 
Mr.  Preece  said  that  no  properly-constructed 
rod  ever  failed,  but  in  the  report  to  the  Con- 
ference there  were  a number  of  entire  failures 
named.  He  had  made  some  very  careful  ex- 
periments in  which  he  provided  alternative 
courses  for  an  electric  current,  and  he  found  that 
it  requked  less  electro  motive  force  to  send  the 
current  along  a thin  kon  wire  than  along  a 
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thick  copper  one.  According  to  Mr.  Preece,  the 
object  of  the  conductor  was  to  prevent  a flash 
of  lightning,  but  wires  were  struck  and  melted. 
The  conductor  had  two  functions  to  perform — 
to  act  as  a point  and  prevent  a flash  if  it  could, 
and  to  carry  off  a flash  when  it  could  not  help 
receiving.  The  electricity  above  bad  some 
energy,  and  they  could  not  liocus-pocus  it  out  of 
existence.  It  might  be  better  to  let  it  dribble 
away  slowly  down  a bad  conductor  than  to  let 
it  rush  headlong  down  a good  one.  The  length 
of  flash  was  a question  for  the  consideration  of 
meteorologists,  and  the  duration  of  flashes  was 
a point  on  which  the  same  gentlemen  might  do 
good  work.  He  had  seen  flashes  which  appeared 
to  last  two  or  three  seconds,  but  he  thought 
they  must  have  been  a succession  of  flashes. 
The  fact  that  flashes  deflected  the  compass 
needle  did  not  prove  that  they  were  not  oscil- 
latory, nor  did  it  prove  anything  as  to  their 
duration.  A short,  powerful  flash  might  produce 
the  same  effects.  There  was  the  question  of  a 
flash  magnetising  a bar  of  steel.  An  oscillating 
current  ought  not  to  do  that.  Professor  Ewin 
used  an  oscillating  current  to  demagnetise  steel. 
The  charging  of  a Leyden  jar  illustrated  the 
oscillating  current.  The  charging  was  like  lift- 
ing a rod  suspended  freely  at  one  end  to  a 
horizontal  position  (the  rod  representing  the 
charge).  "When  the  jar  was  discharged  it  was 
like  releasing  the  rod;  it  must  oscillate,  and  so 
must  the  electricity,  and  its  oscillation  would 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  friction  and  other 
modifying  _ causes.  The  greater  the  electro- 
m^netic  inertia,  the  greater  the  oscillation. 
With  regard  to  the  protection  of  areas,  the 
area  which  Mr.  Preece  admitted  he  pro- 
tected was  so  small  that  they  might  give 
it  him  without  discussion.  There  was,  how- 
ever, in  his  opinion  no  sure  area  of  protec- 
tion. Mr.  Preece  might  have  pressed  him  hard 
on  the  question  of  the  conditions  of  a flash.  He 
(the  speaker)  had  assumed  that  the  flash 
behaved  as  electricity  did  in  an  experiment. 
The  cloud,  however,  was  not  like  the  tinfoil  of 
a Leyden  jar ; it  was  made  up  of  atoms  with 
spaces  between  them,  and  a discharge  might  be 
more  like  that  of  a spangle  jar,  or  might  be 
dribbled  away  a bit  at  a time  and  not  by  great 
rushes.  But  they  could  not  as.sume  that  it 
would  always  do  so,  and  must  prepare  for  the 
occurrence  of  a great  rush.  The  true  character 
of  lightning  must  be  discovered  by  observing 
lightning,  and  not  by  experiments  in  a labor- 
atory. The  spark  of  one  induction  coil  at  a 
considerable  distance  would  start  another  one 
sparking  merely  by  its  light.  From  that  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  when  there  was  a 
very  bright  flash  of  lightning  it  must  involve 
very  important  consequences.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  it  would  cause  discharges  all  over 
the  charged  area,  and  so  he  would  say  that  areas 
of  protection  were  misleading,  and  if  a flash  had 
that  effect  they  had  better  be  without  any  con- 
ductor at  all. 

The  Hon.  Ralph  Abercrombie,  who  showed  a 
number  of  photographs  of  lightning  flashes, 
said  there  was  no  absolute  evidence  in  photo- 
graphs of  flashes  of  lightning  following  each 
other  rapidly  on  exactly  the  same  path.  There 
was,_  however,  distinct  evidence  of  the  tendency 
of  lightning  flashes  to  occur  parallel  to  each 
other.  ^ There  seemed  to  be  a tendency  in 
lightning  flashes  to  be  ramified,  to  give  off 
threads  all  round  the  main  flash.  Photography 
gave  conclusive  evidence  that  flashes  were  not 
BO  instantaneous  as  was  generally  supposed.  It 
showed  that  the  flash  did  not  jump  from  a 
cloud  straight  to  the  earth,  but  went  meander- 
ing through  the  air  and  tying  itself  into  knots, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  so  instantaneous  as  was 
imagined.  He  was  of  opinion  that  lightning 
clouds  were  generally  more  than  5,000  ft.  high, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  of  one  of  more  than 
7,000  ft.  high. 

Lord  Rayleigh  said  that,  although  some 
mathematicians  were  unpractical,  yet  it  was  to 
mathematicians  one  must  go  to  find  the  results 
of  known  causes  under  new  circumstances.  He 
had  no  special  knowledge  of  lightning-con- 
ductors, but  from  his  general  acquaintance 
with  electricity  he  should  say  that  Professor 
Lodge’s  experiments  would  be  a most  important 
practical  appreciation  to  liglitning-conductors 
in  the  future.  Mr.  Preece  spoke  of  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  by  the  condensation  of  vapour 
into  water,  but  the  question  was  to  find  liow 
some  of  that  energy  came  to  take  the  electrical 
form.  Sir  W.  Thomson  said  that  mathema- 
ticians never  predicted  that  the  Atlantic  cable 
could  not  be  laid,  but  a celebrated  engineer  did 
so.  He  thought  Professor  Lodge  was  in  the 
American  stage  of  inertia,  and  Mr.  Preece  in 


the  English  stage.  He  believed  that  if  Pro- 
fessor Lodge  proceeded  with  his  experiments  he 
would  confirm  his  discovery  that  iron  wire  was 
a better  conductor  than  copper.  Self-induction 
was  in  the  air,  and  they  were  talking  of  nothing 
else.  He  thought  Mr.  Abercrombie’s  idea  as  to 
the  duration  was  correct.  It  seemed  to  him 
probable  that  it  was  the  sound  of  one  spark 
which  caused  another  rather  than  the  light. 
There  was  the  photograph  giving  three  parallel 
flashes.  It  would  be  well  if  some  experiments 
could  be  made  to  discover  whether  flashes 
occurring  like  that  were  simultaneous  or 
followed  one  another,  being  started  by  the 
light  or  sound  vibrations  of  the  first.  It  was 
rather  startling  to  find  that  a lightning-rod 
had  protecting  power  over  so  small  an  area,  and 
he  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Preece  whether  copper 
had  been  experimentally  proved  to  be  better 
than  iron.  They  could  come  to  one  conclusion 
from  what  they  had  heard,  namely,  that  houses 
made  of  sheet  iron  would  be  the  safest  possible 
places  in  a thunderstorm. 

Professor  Rowland  observed  that  the  condi- 
tions of  Professor  Lodge’s  experiments  were 
scarcely  the  same  as  those  of  actual  lightning, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  the  length  of  the  spark 
was  no  measure  of  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
ductor. Further,  he  showed  some  effects  in 
Mr.  Abercrombie’s  photographs  wliich  were 
probably  due  to  the  astigmatism  in  the  lens  of 
the  camera. 

M.  De  Fonvielle,  who  spoke  in  French,  said 
he,  with  Mr.  Preece,  was  a supporter  of  the  old 
lightning-conductor  theory,  and  he  was  partly 
led  to  that  state  of  mind  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  large  numbers  of  conductors  in  Paris,  and 
there  was  very  seldom  an  accident  caused  by 
lightning.  The  large  number  of  lightning-rods 
in  a city  could  not  fail  to  protect  the  city  gene- 
rally from  the  effects  of  lightning,  and  to  help 
in  discharging  a thundercloud  passing  over  it. 

Professor  George  Forbes  said  that  Mr.  Preece 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  mathematicians  came 
to  wrong  conclusions  when  they  had  all  the 
right  data,  but  that  they  sometimes  came  to  a 
conclusion  without  taking  all  the  data  into  con- 
sideration. Professor  Lodge  had  come  to  say 
that  if  iron  was  not  better  than  copper,  it  was 
at  least  as  good;  but  they  could  not  be  quite 
prepared  to  accept  that,  because  the  experiments 
might  be  tried  in  instances  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  natural  conditions,  and  in  that 
case  they  believed  copper  would  be  found  to  be 
the  best. 

Sir  J.  Douglass  said  that  his  experience  of 
lighthouses  protected  by  lightning-rods  covered 
a space  of  forty  years,  and  was  comforting  to 
the  members  of  the  Lightning  Rod  Committee. 
He  never  knew  a rod  fulfilling  the  conditions  lie 
prescribed  to  fail  in  protecting  the  lighthouse. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Symons  said  he  had  investigated 
every  accident  by  lightning  of  which  he  could 
hear,  and  had  so  got  valuable  experience.  The 
conclusion  left  on  his  mind  was  that  if  people 
would  erect  conductors  precisely  in  accordance 
witli  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Conference,  and 
fulfilling  all  the  conditions,  they  would  be  abso- 
lutely safe.  Where  accidents  occurred  to  build- 
ings with  conductors,  there  was  a reasonable 
explanation  to  be  found.  Professor  Lodge’s 
experiments  were  laboratory  experiments,  and 
to  get  the  real  facts  they  must  have  something 
on  a much  larger  scale— perhaps  by  a scries  of 
interrupted  conductors  on  the  tops  of  some  of 
those  high  hills  where  storms  frequently  oc- 
curred. With  regard  to  protected  areas,  there 
were  only  two  cases  on  record,  and  those  doubt- 
ful, of  anything  being  struck  within  a protected 
area. 

Dr.  Walker  said  he  saw  an  obelisk  on  top  of 
a hill  struck.  The  top  was  knocked  off,  and  the 
fluid  came  from  the  steps  of  the  monument  at 
fourteen  different  points,  ploughing  up  the 
ground,  and  breaking  rock  at  100  ft.  distance. 

Professor  Lodge  said  be  could  not  understand 
why  a conductor  should  have  such  a good  earth. 
Why  did  not  three  points  do  at  the  bottom  as 
well  as  at  the  top?  If  properly-constructed 
conductors  never  failed,  how  was  it  that  the 
hotel  at  Brussels  was  burnt,  for  that  was  con- 
sidered protected  in  the  most  orthodox  way  ? He 
would  not  say  that  conductors  were  of  no  use  ; 
they  were  of  great  use,  but  not  absolutely 
certain.  In  his  experiment  he  was  bound  to 
adopt  the  plan  he  did,  because  the  experiment 
could  not  be  done  in  any  other  way.  It  was 
only  tlie  outer  surface  of  the  conductor  which 
conducted,  and  he  did  not  know  that  there  was 
any  good  in  the  centre  of  a rod.  A tube  would 
do  as  well,  and  would  be  all  the  better  if  opened 
out  into  a flat  bar,  and  yet  better  than  that 
would  be  a strand  of  wires.  Iron  buildings,  to 


be  safe,  must  have  perfect  connexions,  for  the 
smallest  gap  might  give  off  a spark.  That  wa.' 
the  danger  in  houses  supplied  with  gas;  if  the 
fluid  travelled  along  the  pipes  and  came  to  v 
gap  a spark  and  explosion  might  result. 

Mr.  ik-eece  said  the  points  between  Professes: 
Lodge  and  himself  were  reduced  to  a very  smalr 
compass  indeed.  He  himself  hail  always  beer 
a great  advocate  of  iron  on  account  of  itc 
cheapness.  The  use  of  copper  caused  needlesi 
expense  in  the  erection  of  lightning  conductors: 
He  believed  every  private  house  could  be  proj 
tected  in  accordance  with  the  recommendationo 
of  the  Conference  for  \l.  if  people  would  buy  a 
coil  of  stranded  iron  wire  a quarter  of  an  inchi 
in  diameter  with  the  final  points,  and  have  that 
put  up. 

'The  president  summed  up  the  discussion,  and: 
said  the  principal  thing  for  them  to  pay  attent 
tion  to  was  that  prevention  was  better  tharl 
cure.  There  could  be  very  little  doubt  that  tb( 
presence  of  a considerable  number  of  con-: 
ductors  afforded  a great  deal  of  protection  to 
the  area  in  w’hich  it  existed,  as  was  shown  in 
the  instance  of  Paris.  It  was  desired,  ■ ii 
possible,  that  the  whole  country  .should  be 
covered  with  conductors  to  prevent  tlie  dis< 
charge  of  flashes.  There  was  no  doubt  that,: 
though  there  might  be  room  for  improvement: 
in  the  conductors,  they  had  on  the  whole  been 
right. 


THE  TRADES’  UNION  CONGRESS  AT  ’ 
BRADFORD. 

SOM^E  points  of  the  proceedings  at  the  twenty-i 
first  yearly  Trades’  Union  Congress,  held  last; 
week  at  Bradford,  may  here  be  put  on  record,  i 

Mr.  H.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  read  the  report  oi 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  which  contained 
the  following  passage : — 

“During  the  past  year  the  issues  from  the  Board; 
of  Trade  have  been  of  some  importance,  but  have; 
not,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  circulated  to  receive 
the  attention  they  deserve.  A large  volume  of 
wages  statistics,  hi.'^torical  in  character,  and  ranging] 
back  from  18S6  to  1S30,  is  interesting,  as  illus-1 
trating  the  vicissitudes  of  wages  during  that  period,: 
and  also  as  showing  the  industrial  revolution] 
through  which  many  trades  have  passed.  A glimpse] 
has  also  been  afforded  of  the  miserable  condition  ofi 
many  of  our  fellow  workers  in  Belgium  by  the  pob«i 
lication  through  the  Board  of  Trade  of  a volume  ofc 
statistical  and  other  information  as  to  the  wages] 
and  general  condition  of  the  Belgian  workers, 2 
translated  from  the  report  of  a Belgian  Commiasioni 
of  Inquiry.  But  the  work  of  the  department  unden 
notice  most  valuable  to  ua  as  working  men  has  beea 
the  reports  of  the  Labour  Correspondent  on  Foreigni 
Immigration  and  the  sweating  system  in  the  East: 
End  of  London.  The  general  attention  that  bast 
been  called  to  the  evil  of  the  sub-contract  system: 
through  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  to  hghtj 
with  regard  to  it  have  more  than  vindicated  thet 
accuracy  of  the  report  of  our  late  colleague,  andi 
the  Congress  has  reason  to  congratulate  itself  upoa> 
these  further  results  of  the  appointmeutof  practical: 
workmen  to  take  part  in  those  departments  of  thet 
work  of  the  State  which  epply  and  belong  ex-e 
clusively  to  labour.  Bemonstrances  have  been  re-i 
ceived  from  most  influential  (juarters  as  to  thet 
diversity  of  the  questions  dealt  with  by  the  Con*: 
gress  and  the  recent  tendency  to  drift  into  political: 
and  controversial  subjects  outside  the  scope  of 
Trades  Unions.  The  complaints  are  not  exceptionaJi 
and  incidental  ; they  are  both  numerous  and  im- 
portant, and  cannot  therefore  bo  ignored.  The' 
Congress  is  a non-political  body,  and  its  delibera-: 
tions  should  be  confined  to  strictly  trade  questions.! 
No  progress  has  been  made  with  the  question  of 
a further  increase  in  the  staff  of  Factory  and 
Workshop  Inspectors,  the  Government  giving  as  a; 
reason  for  declining  to  consider  it  that  they  prsferl 
to  await  the  report  of  the  Committee  that  has  been; 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  sweating  systenw: 
We  congratulate  the  trades  on  the  comparatiT® 
industrial  peace  experienced  since  our  last  meeting. : 
No  great  national  labour  contest  has  occurred  to 
strain  the  resources  of  our  Unions,  or  to  dis-i 
turb  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour.: 
We  think  that,  on  the  whole,  trade  has  improved,: 
and  that  no  general  reductions  have  been  made  in 
wages;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  in  some: 
industries  been  a tendency  lor  the  rate  of  wages; 
to  increase.” 

The  President  (Mr.  S.  Shaftoe)  in  his  in-: 
augural  address,  snid  that 

“Whatever  Trades  Unions  had  won,  they  hadi 
secured  by  their  force  of  justice,  by  their  numbers, i 
by  their  political  power,  and  by  their  influence  on 
public  opinion,  their  demands  being  focussed  by  the 
Congresses.  Whatever  generous  sentiment  might 
animate  any  action  of  the  possessors  of  capital, 
they  could  not  alter  the  character  of  capitalism. 
Economic  forces  were  working  against  humani-i 
tarianism ; capitalism,  in  its  struggle  to  acquire: 
more,  would  work  labour  fifteen  or  eighteen  hours' 
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, day,  and  expect  it  to  live  on  almost  anything, 
c'as  against  this  tendency  that  Trades  Unions 
■ht,  and  their  Corgres=63  had  obtained  many 
rablo  victories.  Thus  they  could  point  with 
e to  the  Factory  Acts  of  1874, 1678.  and  1883 ; the 
kployers’  Liability  Act,  the  Truck  Act,  and  the 
J es  Regulation  Act.  These  were  but  a few  of  the 
ssures  promoted  by  the  Congresses;  they  were, 

1 ever,  sufficient  to  act  as  lanomnrks  in  the  elova- 
I,  of  the  people.  But  hard  i hough  the  struggles  of 
Congresses  had  been,  those  of  the  future  would 
llqually  keen,  for  they  could  not  remain  satisded 
»it  the  projected  Employers’  Liability  Act  or  the 
>lnt  Minos  Regulation  Act ; they  could  not  remain 
<lit,  as  millions  were  spent  on  useless  wars,  while 
fudging  Home  Office  starved  the  factory  inspec- 
I te  and  allowed  workshops  to  bo  unvisited  for 
P’S.  It  would  require  from  our  legislators  some- 
ilg  more  than  Royal  Commissions  to  inquire  into 
Krowding  and  sweating  ; it  would  dotnand  that 
Hlogical  conclui-ions  of  these  bodies  should  be 
Jlied.  Being  on  the  threshold  of  great  changes, 
could  not  stand  still  if  they  would  ; they 
f|  on  the  one  side  the  competition  of  new  mecha- 
Bvl  inventions,  and  on  the  other  a continuously 
8«asiniif  population.  Both  those  rendered  the 
Jlolem  of  life  more  difficult.  After  pointing  out 
dt  the  general  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
Mthinery  during  the  past  forty  years  bad  been  to 
■ot  a saving  of  laboxir  to  the  extent  of  40  per 
B:.  in  the  production  of  any  given  article,  be  said 
tl  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  a reduction  in  tho 
rs  of  labour,  and  there  had  been  a rapid  growth 
opinion  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours  day.  Strong 
■JODs  existed  forapplyingsnch  a system  to  miners 
q railway  servants,  who  had  claims  for  consi* 
wation  not  usually  found  in  ocher  trades.” 

. he  Inspection  of  Factories  and  Worlishops. 
Rr.  Birtwistle  (Accrington)  moved  thefollow- 
H resolution : — 

is  Congress  views  with  considerahlo  alnrin  the  viola- 
of  the  FftPtory  and  Workshops  Acta  that  are  daily 

I tig  plii'O  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  instructs 
Parliamentary  Committee  to  make  a special  ellbrt  to 
ce  Parliament  to  appoint  a ronsiderahle  additional 
her  of  practical  persons  as  Factory  and  Workshops 
lectors. 

argued  that  under  present  conditions  it  was 
lO.ssible  for  the  inspectors  to  attend  properly 
iheir  duties.  What  was  mostly  needed  was 
msiderable  augmentation  of  the  number  of 
lectors  already  appointed.  They  did  not 
h to  see  men  of  their  own  class  appointed 
lusively  to  these  positions ; but  they  did 
St  on  having  practical  men,  who  knew  their 
iness,  whether  managers  or  anything  else, 
y should  like  a fair  proportion  of  them  to  be 
;wn  from  the  working  men. 

);tr.  C.  F'reak,  London,  seconded  the  motion, 
■jeh  was  adopted. 

Tkc  Enqyloyers'  Liability  Bill. 

Ir.  J.  S.  Murchie,  Manchester,  moved  the 
iowing  resolution : — 

iiat  this  Congress  desires  to  express  its  strong  dissatis- 

Jion  with  the  Employers'  Liability  for  Injuries  to  Work- 
Bill  m the  form  in  which  it  is  agreed  to  and  reported 
?he  Standing  Committee  on  Law,  aud  trusts  that  Parlia- 
Ut  will  so  amend  it  as  to  abolish  tbo  doctrine  of  common 
lloyment,  render  notice  of  injury  unnecessary,  to 
Hish  the  clause  fixing  the  maximum  amount  rccover- 
6,  and  render  contracting  out  of  the  Act  in  any  form 
i;tly  illegal. 

Ir.  S.  Woods,  Wigan,  seconded  the  resolu- 
ji,  and  contended  that  no  Bill  should  be 
lepted  which  allowed  employers  to  contract 
hy  their  responsibility. 

Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.B.,  suggested  that  after 
b question  has  been  discussed,  a memorial 
iuld  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  delegates 
Isent,  and  that  a committee  should  also  be 
Itrncted  to  make  arrangements  for  a deputa- 
u to  wait  on  the  Government,  representative 
^11  parts  of  the  country  and  all  trades.  They 
Iuld  need  all  the  influence  they  could  get 
Itn  every  quarter,  and  they  would  have  to  put 
1i  utmost  possible  strain  on  their  representa* 
lbs  in  Parliament  in  order  to  make  the  Bill 
^thy  of  acceptance.  It  was  their  duty  to 
Dnand  their  rights,  and  to  never  rest  satisfied 
<;il  they  w'ere  granted  in  their  most  complete 
111  absolute  form.  The  present  Act  was  far 
sferable  to  the  proposed  one. 

Jr.  John  Wilson  (Durham)  supported  the  re- 
:Hition. 

i.  desultory  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course 
iwhich  Mr.  Mnrchie  suggested  the  following 
lition  to  the  resolution  : — “ And  that  the  pro- 
sed limited  extension  of  the  Act  to  seamen  is 
• arely  inadequate,  and  does  not  meet  the  fair 
III  just  claims  of  the  workmen  employed  at 

i5everal  delegates  supported  the  suggestion. 
Jr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  on  the  suggestion  of 
I.  Threlfall,  was  invited  to  address  the  Con- 
liss  on  tlie  subject.  He  said  that  the  labour 
:ltresentatives  had  never  been  favourable  to 
1 rkmen  contracting  themselves  out  of  the  Act : 


and  it  was  important  to  remember  that  before 
that  could  be  done  the  workman  must  have  made 
a request  in  writing.  As  to  insurance,  they  had 
never  opposed  employers  protecting  themselves 
in  that  way ; but  it  was  another  thing  altogether 
to  expect  workmen  to  be  parties  to  giving  up 
claims  that  Parliament  had  already  declared 
them  to  be  entitled  to. 

The  resolution,  with  the  addition  suggested, 
was  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Pickard,  51  .P., seconded 
by  5Ir.  Jenkins  (Cardiff),  a memorial  to  the 
Government  was  adopted,  calling  attention  to 
the  inadequate  nature  of  the  Employers’  Lia- 
bility Bill,  and  urging  the  desirability  of  so 
amending  the  Bill  on  the  report  stage  as  to 
bring  it  within  the  reasonable  requirements  of 
those  whom  it  seeks  to  benefit.  The  memorial 
points  out  that  Clause  1,  as  it  now  stands, 
leaves  the  law  of  common  employment  in  full 
force,  to  the  great  injury  of  and  injustice  to 
the  working  classes ; that  Clause  3,  enabling 
employers,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  contract 
themselves  out  of  the  Act,  is  open  to  objec- 
tions, not  only  from  the  workman’s  point  of 
view  but  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  that  are 
numerous  and  insuperable.  As  to  Clause  9, 
the  memorialists  acknowledged  the  liberality 
of  the  Grand  Committee  in  increasing  the 
lump-sum  amount  recoverable  in  Clause  9 
from  £160  to  £2,60,  but  they  contended  that 
the  proposal  to  make  it  £500  is  only  reason- 
able ; even  then  it  is  but  a compromise  with 
the  ju-^itice  of  the  case.  Clause  12  (imposing 
upon  the  common-law  rights  of  the  workman 
to  sue  his  employer  for  negligence  the  condi- 
tions as  to  notice,  limitation  of  time,  &c.,  by 
which  the  Act  regulates  the  statutory  right  of 
action  which  it  confers)  was  described  as  a 
most  objectionable  proposal.  Clause  13  was 
recognised  as  an  admission  that  seamen  have 
rights  to  compensation,  but  the  memorialists 
do  not  admit  that  the  clause,  to  any  appreciable 
degree,  satisfies  those  rights,  as  the  Bill  makes 
it  a condition  that  the  “defect”  must  have 
existed  at  the  time  when  the  ship  last  pro- 
ceeded to  sea  from  a port  in  the  United  King- 
dom. It  would  appear  from  this  wording  that 
the  moment  a ship  has  entered  a foreign  port 
the  protection  to  .seamen  ceases.  The  memo- 
rialists ask  the  Government  to  omit  the  words 
named,  as  an  injury  received  coming  home  is 
equally  entitled  to  satisfaction  as  an  injury 
received  going  out. 

The  Eight  Hours'  Question. 

Mr.  J.  JIaudsley  (Manchester)  submitted  the 
report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the 
plebiscite  as  to  an  eight  hours’  day.  It  stated 
that  in  summarising  the  whole  of  the  returns  it 
was  impossible  to  give  a definite  opinion  as  to 
which  way  the  balance  lay,  as  the  number  of 
the  votes  returned  was  so  small,  and  it  w'as  con- 
sequently open  for  any  one  to  put  the  opinion 
of  those  members  who  had  not  voted  on  which 
side  they  chose.  A perusal  of  the  returns 
would,  however,  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  un- 
prejudiced person  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
arrived  for  commencing  an  agitation  for  the 
eight  hours’  day. 

A short  discussion  ensued,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  report  should  be  printed,  so  that 
the  delegates  might  have  the  figures  before 
them  previous  to  voting  on  the  motion  for  the 
adoption  of  the  report.  This  course  was  agreed 
to. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  J.  Keir  Hardie  (Ayrshire) 
moved  that  the  question  of  the  eight  hours’  day 
be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
with  instructions  to  take  a vote  of  the  trades 
on  the  following  issues : First,  “ Are  you  in 
favour  of  an  eight  hours’  day?”  Second,  “Are 
you  in  favour  of  its  being  obtained  by  Act  of 
Parliament?”  Only  those  who  answered  the 
first  question  in  the  affirmative  to  be  allowed 
to  vote  on  the  second  question. 

5Ir.  Stevens  (Bii'mingham)  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted. 

Deductions  from  Wages. 

5Ir.  Drummond  (London)  moved  : — 

"That  it  shall  not  he  lawful  for  any  employer,  or  his 
agent,  to  make  it  a condition  of  the  hiring  that  a workman’s 
wages  shall  be  liable  to  deductions  from  any  fund,  or  to  any 
benefit,  charitable,  or  provident  institution,  from  which  a 
workman  is  not  entiled  to  derive  any  benefit  after  he  has 
ceased  to  remain  in  that  employment,  ^io  deduotion  shall 
be  made  from  a workman’s  wages  for  any  work,  materials, 
machinery,  or  tools  which  may  have  been  spoiled  or  injured 
hy  him  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  nor  shall  it  be 
lawful  for  an  employer  to  make  it  u condition  of  the  hiring 
of  a workman  that  he  is  willing  to  hold  himself  responsible 
for  any  such  spoilage  or  injury  ; provided  always  that  such 
spoilage  or  injury  has  not  been  brought  about  by  any  act 
wilfully  committed  by  the  said  workman  himself,  or  in  con- 
cert with  any  other  person  or  persons.  Ro  deductions  shall 


be  made  from  a workman’s  wages  for  any  time  he  may  lose 
when  employed  upon  piecework,  nor  shall  a workman 
employed  upon  time  be  liable  to  have  deducted  from  his 
wages  more  than  the  acfual  value  of  the  time  lost  at  the 
ordinary  rate  of  wages  ot  the  said  workman.  Xodeductione 
shall  be  made  from  a workman's  wages  for  any  fines  im- 
posed by  an  employer  or  his  agent  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever : nor  shall  it  bo  lawful  for  any  employer  to  make  it 
a condition  of  the  hiring  that  such  fines  maybe  imposed.” 

Mr.  Bloor  (Burslera)  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Wilson  (Sunderland)  asked  that  the' 
resolution  should  include  seamen,  and  this  was- 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  George  Silk  (Oldham)  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  resolution  end  with  the 
first  sentence.  The  rest,  he  said,  was  merely  a. 
trade  question,  and  he  made  his  sugge.stion  oni 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  trades  unionism, 
that  they  helped  those  who  helped  themselves. 

Mr.  Jlellor  (Oldham)  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Cooper  (London)  suggested  that  women 
should  be  included  among  the  workers,  and  this- 
wa.i?  agreed  to. 

5Ir.  Silk's  amendment  received  little  support, 
and  the  resolution  was  carried. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Abrahams,  the 
mover  of  the  resolution  agreed  to  strike  out- 
from  the  first  sentence  the  words  “ from  which,’” 
to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

Joint  Boards  of  Employers  and  Workmen. 

5Ir.  Wardley  (Sheffield)  moved — 

“That  this  Congress  Is  of  opinion  that  the  formation  of 
joint  boards,  composed  equally  of  employers  and  workmen, 
IS  very  necessary,  and  would  bring  about  a better  under- 
standing between  them,  and  secure  settlement  of  vexed 
questions  affecting  the  interest  of  both,  and  urges  thfr 
workmen  of  the  large  centres  of  industry  to  bring  the- 
matter  before  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  bodies- 
of  employers,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  sneh- 
boanls,” 

Mr.  Holmes  (Leicester)  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, and  remarked  that  the  appointment  of 
such  boards  would  tend  to  prevent  strikes. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Registrati-on  of  Trades  JBiions. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Wilkie,  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  Heslop,  it  was  resolved — 

"That  it  be  an  instrnction  to  the  Parliamentary  Committecr 
to  secure  an  alteration  of  the  Registrar’s  regiihitions,  or,_  if 
necessary,  an  alteration  of  the  Acts,  so  that  the  registration 
of  a Trades  Union  registered  in  Scotland  under  the  Trades 
Union  Acts,  1871  aiid  187G,  shall  apply  to  and  be  valid? 
either  in  England  or  Ireland,  should  in  any  case  its  general 
office  be  removed  to  either  country,  or  vice  vend  as  the  cas^ 
may  arise,  and  terminate  the  present  inconvenient  and  ex- 
pensive system,  that  when  a general  office  of  a Trades 
Union  is  removed  from  one  kingdom  to  another  the  re- 
gistration of  the  rules  must  bo  cancelled  in  the  one  and 
re-registered  as  a new  association  in  the  other.” 

Bicketing  by  Men  on  Strike. 

Mr.  Kell  (Leicester)  raised  a question  as  to 
whether  picketing  by  men  on  strike  is  legai 
under  the  “ Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Pro- 
perty Act,  1875,”  remarking  that  according  to 
the  ruling  of  the  Judges  peaceful  picketing  ia 
illegal.  He  moved : — 

" That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  definitions  as- 

iven,  and  the  interpretationsof  the  above  Act  by  Ju8ticee» 

tephen  and  Hawkins  are  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the- 
framers  of  tho  Act,  when  placing  the  same  as  a statute,  anJ 
as  defined  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cross  in  a circular  to  thee 
magistracy.  Further,  this  Congress  instructs  tho  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  ot  the  Act.” 

Mr.  G.  Rogerson  (Leeds)  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, which  was  carried. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  next  year’s  Congress- 
in  Dundee. 


ARCHES,  NAVE  TRTFORIUM,  BEVERLET 
MINSTER. 

Sib,— Last  year  I carefully  measured  tho  arches  at. 
the  back  of  the  nave  triforium  to  which  Mr.  Little- 
halos  refers  iu  his  letter  iu  your  last  issue  [p.  183], 
and  I quite  agree  with  him  that  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  supposition  that  the  voussoira 
ornamented  with  the  zigzag  are  in  their  original 
position.  To  say  nothing  ot  the  structural  imprac- 
ticability of  retaining  these  arohes  while  the  later 
work  was  being  constructed  below,  around,  and 
above  them,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  arch- 
stones  are  simply  old  materials  from  the  Normac> 
church  worked  up  again  in  the  fourteenth-century 
work. 

Their  situation,  however,  is  interesting,  as  throw- 
ing some  light  on  the  history  of  tho  building.  The> 
back  of  the  triforium  throughout  the  church  shows 
in  each  bay  a single  semi-circular  arch  between  the- 
square  buttresses,  the  form  of  the  arch  being  here' 
no  indication  of  early  work,  but  simply  the  most 
convenient  form  for  tho  purpose.  The  arches 
which  have  the  zigzag  ornament  are  the  second  and 
third  westward  of  the  crossing  on  both  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  nave — i.t.,  the  first  two  bays 
©f  the  nave,  which  was  added  in  the  fourteenth 
century  to  the  Early  English  choir  and  transepts; 
indeed,  on  the  north  side  the  rough  toothings  which 
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■finish  the  thirteenth-century  work  can  still  be  seen. 
The  fourth  bay  from  the  crossing  on  the  Dorth  side 
has  a single  stone  with  the  zigzag  ornament  worked 
•upon  it  at  the  eastern  springing  of  the  arch.  Both 
this  bay  and  the  two  or  three  bays  immediately  to 
the  west  have  a Norman  roll-string  course  walled  in 
Just  above  the  vaulting  of  the  aisles.  This  string 
does  not  occur  on  the  south  side,  where  the  Norman 
work  is  confined  to  the  arch-stones  of  the  second 
-and  third  hays  from  the  crossing.  The  zigzag  is 
iormed  by  sinking  a moulding  in  the  face  of  the 
stone  on  each  side  of  the  angle,  the  angle  itself 
being  square,  not  serrated,  as  is  more  usually  the 
case. 

The  choir  and  transepts  were  commenced  after 
the  fire  of  1188,  and  completed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  nearly  a hundred  years 
seem  to  have  elapsed  before  the  nave  was  com- 
menced. It  appears  probable  that  the  Norman 
nave  was  left  standing  until  the  work.swere  resumed 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  would  then  be 
very  natural  to  re-use  old  materials  in  such  a posi- 
~tion  as  the  back  of  the  triforium.  The  span  of  the 
•arches  in  question  (9J  to  12  ft.)  shows  that  the  arch- 
stones must  have  Iormed  part  of  the  main  arcade 
•of  either  the  ground  story  or  the  triforium  of  the 
Norman  church.  Two  arch-stones,  ornamented  in 
•exactly  the  same  manner,  were  found  in  cutting  a 
hole  through  the  wall  of  the  south  choir  aisle 
-(Early  English  work),  which  would  indicate  that  the 
church  which  immediately  preceded  the  present 
structure  was  of  one  dale  throughout.  Possibly  it 
resembled  the  earlier  bays  of  the  nave  of  Selby,  the 
.arches  of  which  are  of  about  the  same  span. 

Hull,  Sept.  10.  John  Bii£on. 


ANCIENT  INSCRIPTION  AT  KENDAL. 

Sib, — The  reading  of  the  inscription  referred  to 
■«by  your  correspondent  [p.  183,  ante']  should  be  as 
follows : — 

" E*to  porta  patena,  nolli  clandaris  honesto," 

It  is  a motto  of  frequent  occurrence  on  ancient 
•doorways.  It  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it 
depends  upon  where  the  comma  be  placed  to  have  a 
wholesome  or_  sinister  meaning,  for  if  the  point 
follow  patens,  it  signifies  “ This  door  must  be  open 
’•to  no  honfst  man  let  it  be  shut”;  but  if  the  point 
follow  it  reads,  “This  door  must  be  open  to 
mo  one,  to  the  honest  man  let  it  be  shut.” 

It  may  be  of  interest,  likewise,  to  your  readers 
-to  add  that  the  origin  of  the  French  proverb, 
‘ Pour  un  point  Martin  perdit  son  Ane,”  arose,  'tis 
•said,  with  regard  to  an  error  in  the  punctuation  of 
■the  motto,  for  an  Abbot  of  Asello,  named  Martin 
bad  it  placed  over  the  abbey  gateway,  with  the  stop 
.-apparently  very  boldly  cut  after  “ nulii.”  Legend 
.adds  that  the  Pope,  seeing  or  hearing  of  it,  sus- 
pended the  Abbot,  deeming  such  an  error  to  indi- 
cato  either  a spirit  contrary  to  monaaticism  or  an 
ulliterateness  nearly  as  blameful. 

So,  if  a person  lose  a good  thing  for  a trifling 
•cause,  he  is  said  to  have  acted  like  Martin,  who  lost 
«is  ass  for  a trifle. 

_,  , ...  A.  E.  P,  Ratmund  Dowling. 

■Ailedmere,  1 orl. 


Student  s Column. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— XI. 

Concrefes  (continued^. 

nN  Wheble’s  specification  (18G0,  patent 
3,003),  the  importance  of  using  lime 
while  still  hot  is  insisted  on ; this  is 
to  be  mixed  with  about  3 parts  of  sand,  gravel, 
•shingle,  or  ordinary  dry  rubbish,  and  then 
sufficient  water  added,  and  the  mixture  placed 
in  moulds  or  frames  to  set. 

Very  frequently  we  meet  with  a recognition 
by  patentees  of  the  fact,  too  often  overlooked 
by  rnle-of-thnmb  operators,  that  the  amount  of 
water  used  must  be  kept  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  limit  if  concrete  or  stone  of  maximum 
•density  and  strength  is  desired.  It  may  be 
•considered,  then,  agenerally  applicable  rule,  that 
•only  jnst  sufficient  water  should  be  added  as 
will  enable  the  cement  to  hold  the  aggregate 
•together. 

In  some  patents  the  point  of  novelty  is  the 
-addition  to  the  water  used  of  certain  acids  or 
-salts  capable  of  reacting  on  the  cements  or  other 
ingredients  used  in  the  formation  of  the  con- 
crete. J.  Begne,  in  1864,  considered,  for 
■example,  that  a mixture  of  2 parts  of  urine 
.and  1 part  of  salt  mingled  with  20  parts 
•of  “common  earth,”  fine  sand,  potters’  clay, 
peat  and  coal,  constituted  a valuable  stone- 
forming  mixture.  A more  ornamental  stone, 
according  to  the  same  inventor,  was  made 
up  of  33  parts  of  pulverised  bottle  glass, 
66  parts  of  clay,  1 part  of  porcelain  clay, 
and  the  whole  diluted  with  urine  or  a mix- 
ture of  salt  and  urine.  This  patent  is  an 
■example  of  the  putting  together  of  a number  of 


ingredients  with  the  only  object,  apparently,  of 
introducing  sufficient  novelty  to  secure  protec- 
tion. The  addition  of  salt  to  the  mixture  could 
only  result  in  the  formation  of  a damp-attracting 
stone,  and  urine  has  only  nastiness  as  its  quality 
in  such  a connexion.  If  the  small  proportion 
of  phosphates  and  other  salts  in  such  a fluid  is 
of  any  real  assistance,  they  might  be  added  in  a 
far  leas  objectionable  manner  than  the  one 
proposed. 

W.  Kirrage  in  1865  added  to  the  mixture  of 
sand,  gravel,  cement,  &o.,  a solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  in  water.  In  this  case  the  sulphate  of 
lime  formed  assists  in  increasing  the  binding 
power  of  the  cement,  and  the  hydrate  of  iron 
simultaneously  produced  is  also  valuable  in  this 
direction,  but  imparts  to  the  stone  a brown 
colour. 

Setchell  preferred  to  add  water  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  a mixture  of  gravel,  broken 
stone,  or  brick  ballast,  to  which  had  been  added 
Portland  cement,  iron  filings,  or  slag.  The  iron 
filings  are  acted  on  by  the  acid,  the  chloride 
being  formed,  and  this,  decomposed  by  the 
lime  salts  present  in  the  mixture,  produces 
basic  carbonate  and  hydrate  of  iron,  increasing 
the  density  of  the  resulting  atone.  Unfortu- 
nately there  will  be  formed  at  the  same  time  the 
very  deliquescent  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
neutralises  to  some  extent  the  advantage 
gained.  It  would  be  well  if  patentees  would 
avoid,  whenever  possible,  the  addition  of 
chlorides  to  stone  - forming  mixtures  ; such 
additions  almost  invariably  prove  ultimately  to 
be  a source  of  weakness,  and  detract  serionsly 
from  the  reputation  of  an  otherwise  good  stone. 
It  may  be,  as  some  contend,  that  the  proportion 
of  chloride  of  sodium  or  salt  in  sea  sand  is  so 
small  that  it  constitutes  no  sufficient  excuse  for 
the  rejection  of  this  material  in  mortar-making  ; 
yet  it  is  this  small  proportion  that  has  caused 
it  to  be  rejected  in  favour  of  river  or  other  sand 
by  the  conscientious  builder. 

In  Robertson's  patent  (18/4,  pat.  2,047)  this 
undesirable  formation  of  a class  of  soluble  com- 
pounds in  the  body  of  the  stone  is  again  effected. 
The  matrix,  as  the  inventor  calls  it,  is  made  up 
of  gravel,  shingle,  stones,  glass,  burnt  clay,  and 
like  materials,  either  separately  or  mixed,  and 
is  triturated  with  water,  making  in  solution 
either  a chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  or  fluoride  in 
saturated  solution,  chloride  of  calcium  being 
preferred.  The  material  so  treated  is  subjected 
to  high  pressure,  redipped  in  solution,  and 
allowed  to  set  on  wet  sand-beds.  Brevet’s 
“ Beton  Fran^ais  ” is  composed  of  sand  or  river 
mud,  hydraulic  cement,  and  marine  salt,  this 
last  being  the  point  of  novelty,  and  a most 
objectionable  one. 

A patent  which  deservedly  received  “pro- 
visional protection  only,”  in  1875,  was  a re- 
markable instance  of  the  astounding  groping 
about  in  the  dark  which  characterises  the 
labours  of  some  would-be  patentees ; in  this 
case,  with  the  object,  as  the  specification  de- 
scribes it,  of  neutralising  the  quick-lime,  which 
causes  artificial  stone  made  with  it  to  crack  after 
a time,  “ azotic  ”*  acid  is  added  to  the  water 
used  for  making  up  the  stone.  This  is  truly 
a case  of  “save  me  from  the  doctor,”  for  a 
destruction  of  strength  directly  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  acid  added,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  soluble  nitrate  of  lime,  which  would 
form  an  unsightly  efflorescence  on  the  surface 
of  stone  so  treated,  would  inevitably  result. 


The  Strike  of  Joiners  and  Carpenters 
in  Leeds  has  terminated.  On  the  7th  inst.  an 
interview  took  place  between  the  deputations 
respectively  appointed  by  the  Leeds  Master 
Builders’  Association,  and  the  workmen  -who 
have  been  on  strike,  to  farther  consider  terms 
upon  which  the  dispute  might  be  terminated. 
Mr.  Craven  presided,  and  was  supported  by 
Messrs.  Irwin,  Tomlinson,  Nicholson,  Mawson, 
and  Thorp.  The  deputation  from  the  opera- 
tives’ associations  consisted  of  Messrs.  Pallister, 
Thompson,  Stel),  Goodson,  Wilson,  Sewell,  Loft- 
house,  and  Knowles. — The  masters  now  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  an  amended  code  of 
rules,  tlie  first  and  most  important  regulation 
being  altered  so  as  to  read  as  follows; — “That 
carpenters’  and  joiners’  wages  be  at  the  rate  of 
7^d.  per  hour  for  skilled  workmen.”  'fhese 
terms  were  accepted  by  the  men  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  were  in  future  paid  time  and  a- 
quarter  for  the  first  two  hours’  overtime,  and 
time  and  a-balf  for  every  subsequent  hour.  Also 
that  walking  time  be  allowed  as  arranged 
before  the  strike. 

* A very  antiquated  term,  appbed  to  nitrii:  acid. 


SloDliS. 

Hittoire  de  la  Ceramique  Grecque.  Par  Olivl 
Raybt,  Professeur  d’Arch6ologie  prfes  • 
Bibliotheque  Nationale ; et  Maxime  Collign'i 
Charg6  du  cours  d’Arch6ologie  A la  Facu: 
des  Lettres  de  Paris.  (Paris : Geoqr 
Decaux,  7,  Rue  da  Croissant.  1888.) 

HE  book  before  us  supplies  a want  lot 
felt.  The  study  of  Greek  Ceramograpi 
has  of  late  years  advanced  with  va 
strides ; not  only  have  newstores  of  material  be 
added,  but  the  whole  method  of  the  subject  h 
undergone  a complete  revolution.  Greek  va 
when  first  discovered  were  regarded  as  thingsi 
1 elegant  shape  and  curious  decoration,  mati 
for  the  artist  and  antiquary  ; next,  very  slov 
it  dawned  upon  the  archmological  world  tit 
they  are  a storehouse  of  information  as 
mythology  and  ancient  life ; last,  and  quite! 
late,  they  have  come  to  bo  studied  for  thet 
selves,  as  a branch  of  Greek  art,  well  deservfe 
of  the  attention  of  the  specialist.  It  was  ^ 
uncommon  thing  to  find  a first-rate  atchsi 
legist  of  the  pi^st  generation  treating  va 
paintings  as  merely  an  elegant  form  of  ill 
tration  of  the  legends  left  us  by  Greek  poei 
an  attitude  which  the  mere  atmospheres 
modern  archeological  thought  renders  who 
impossible. 

As  soon  as  a subject  has  taken  real  hold  of  1i 
professional  mind,  as  one  of  independent  va 
and  wide-reaching  interest,  the  next  step  is  sii 
to  be  nowadays  an  attempt  to  present  tl 
subject,  its  method,  and  its  interest,  in  readai 
form  to  the  general  educated  public.  Ai 
further,  it  may  almost  safely  be  predicted  tl 
attempt  will  be  made  by  a Frenchman.  _ i 
England  we  have,  indeed,  Birch’s  “ Ancic 
Pottery,”  published  in  1857,  a book  admiral 
in  its  day,  bat  now  practically  obsolete.  Sii 
that  date,  if  we  in  England  have  learnt  anyth? 
new  about  Greek  vases  we  have  not  dared'' 
tell  it,  save  in  the  ear  of  the  special;: 
Germany,  always  ahead  in  investigati" 
suffers  from  a national  incapacity  to  popalaril 
A handbook  of  Greek  Ceramography,  by  > 
Furtwiingler,  has  long  been  looked  for,  V 
is  not  forthcoming  yet.  As  he  has  lat: 
been  seen  in  the  British  Museum  examinb 
the  Naucratis  fragments,  we  may  hopei 
was  with  intention.  At  present  Messieurs  Ra;i 
and  Collignon  hold  the  field  undisputed.  'J 
book  was  originally  projected  by  M.  Ra;l 
alone.  He  had  many  qualifications  for  the  ta 
he  was  well  known  as  an  amateur  ccRector,  ai 
bis  lucid,  easy  style  had  been  proved  in  i 
popular  “ Monuments  de  I’Art  dans  I’Antiqui^ 
His  work  was,  however,  cut  short  by  the  disi 
trous  illness  that  ended  in  bis  death  li 
February  year.  M.  Collignon,  at  the  desire 
M.  Rayet's  family,  completes  the  book, 
may  say  at  once  that  the  chapters  by : 
Collignon  are  pure  gain ; they  bring  the  b( 
up  to  diite, — a matter  in  which  M.  Rayet’s  f 
tion  is  necessarily  somewhat  deficient.  To  J 
Collignon  is  due  the  excellent  “ Introductic 
on  the  technique  of  vases  and  the  places  of  tlf 
fabrication,  and  their  subsequent  commero 
distribution.  Nothing  could  be  moreadmira 
than  this  chapter ; and  no  chapter  was  m 
necessary.  It  is  in  the  close  study  of  t© 
nique  and  of  material,  and  the  tracing  out( 
trade  routes  and  the  like,  that  the  great' 
advance  has  been  of  late  made  in  the  subje 
This  introduction, — as,  indeed,  the  whole  book 
is  most  amply  and  judiciously  illustrated.  . 
have,  from  vase  paintings  themselves,  two  see? 
in  the  studios  of  potters  by  which  every  stage 
the  process  is  illustrated:  a potter  stokiugbisf 
nace,  a view  of  the  vases  baking  within,  anoti 
of  a merchant-ship  with  a cargo  of  pottel 
the  method  of  packing, — which  seems  somewk 
unduly  slight;  and  last,  and  perhaps  most  i 
stnictive  of  all,  a fragment  from  the  S^v- 
Museum  in  which  the  painting  of  the  ground 
a red-figured  vase  i.s  only  half  filled  in. 

Speaking  generally,  the  book  does  not  d 
appoint  its  promise.  It  is  very  full  andvr 
clear,  with  that  subordination  of  detail,  tl 
compactness  of  form,  'which  seem  to  co 
by  nature  to  the  French.  Any  one  who  re< 
the  book  through  will  get  a good  general  nott 
of  Greek  pottery  of  all  periods,  from  the  rudi 
shapes  of  Troy  belonging  to — weU,  it  is  sa 
not  to  say  ■what  century — down  to  the  lat 
efforts  of  the  Grffico-Italian  school ; he  w 
moreover,  learn  incidentally  a great  deal  of  » 
subject-matter  of  vases,  and  nearly  all  that 
known  about  the  manner  of  particular  vr 
painters.  He  will  have  clearly  brought  bef 
him  the  geographical  distribution  of  vases,  a 
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) laracteristics  of  the  most  important  centres 
j;brication  ; and  he  will  conclude  with  a 
»,ble  chapter  on  the  “Ceramics  of  Archi- 
4'e.”  He  will  have  for  reference  16  beautiful 
• red  plates,  and  145  for  the  most  part 
}\ent  woodcuts,  all  chosen  with  great  judg- 
While  on  the  subject  of  illustrations, 
Ulmst  enter  one  protest.  Why  is  a vase 
is — we  say  it  without  hesitation — the 
I beautiful  in  the  world — the  Aphrodite 
^Tom  Cameiros  in  the  British  Museum — 

I to  be  constantly  reproduced  in  a manner 
Ai  is  simply  a parody?  We  were  not  sur- 
to  see  this  odious  plate  appear  some  sbe 

ihs  ago  in  Baumeister’s  “ Denkmiiler” — the 
and  price  of  the  book  precludes  any 
Qg  after  perfection — but  that  it  should 
ir  in  a French  publication  (pi.  10)  which  is 
5t  de  luxe  is  too  much.  To  atone  — if 
ment  were  possible — we  have  some  addi- 
which  will  be  welcomed  even  by  pro- 
mal  arcbmologists.  notably  two  new  vases 
ico-sthenes  and  Kachrylion. 
oking  at  the  book  from  the  specialist’s 
of  view,  which  is  unavoidable,  there  is 
i that  might  be  altered  with  advantage. 
)opular  purpose  of  the  book  compels  a cer- 
dogmatisni.  Everything  cannot  be  dis- 
d in  a book  of  this  sort;  but  how  does  M. 
t know  for  certain  that  the  vases  of 
ithian  style,  inscribed  in  Corinthian  letters 
found  at  Tarquinii  and  Caere,  are  “ d’une 
:ation  Corinthi6nne  transplantfie  en  Italie  ? ” 
||  statement  is  a mere  assumption,  though 
rinly  an  interesting  one.  There  is  much 
st  it,  notably  the  influence  that  these  very 
t,  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  Italy,  had 
ttic  vases.  This  class  of  vases  should  cer- 
y not  have  been  dealt  with  apart  from  the 
ithian  plaquc.s,  which  are  sundered  from 
: by  nearly  one  hundred  pages.  Then, 
1,  what  have  the  all-important  classical 
I known  as  Chalcidian  done  that  they 
Id  be  simply  omitted  altogether?  What- 
theory  wo  incline  to  as  to  their  “ prove- 
e,”  they  are  not  a class  that  we  can  afford 
iglect.  Speaking  of  the  fragments  of  red- 
ed pottery  found  on  the  Acropolis  by  Ross, 
layet  says : — “ II  6tait  bien  sdduisant  de 
cher  dans  ces  traivailles  une  indication 
lologique'' ; but,  alas,  he,  and  many  others, 
ted  the  seduction,  and  so  Mother  Earth  has 
5 then  yielded  up  evidence,  not  only 
ctive,  but  compulsory,  and  we  have 
to  re-date  most  of  our  red-figured 
3.  It  was,  perhaps,  too  late  to  alter  the  text, 
surely  a footnote  was  possible  in  a matter 
1-important.  The  unwary  reader  might  go 
he  end  and  never  notice  the  flyleaf  of 
iitions  et  corrections.”  If  some  of  these 
ishes  would  escape  the  eye  of  any  but  the 
ialist,  there  is  one  serious  defect  even  from 
lopular  point  of  view.  There  is  no  chapter 
he  shapes  and  uses  of  vases.  Such  a 
(ter  is  an  elementary  necessity.  It  is  true 
there  is  much  excellent  information  about 
levelopment  and  modification  of  shapes  at 
rent  periods,  but  it  is  scattered,  and,  there- 
liable  to  be  overlooked,  or,  at  least,  only 
imbered  with  difficulty.  A want  of  this 
il  knowledge  of  shapes  and  uses,  knowledge 
if  systematically  presented  can  be  acquired 
for  all  in  an  hour,  will  seriously  hamper 
•eader  if  he  be  a beginner. 

1 fault  found,  however,  the  book  is  not  only 
od  one,  but  by  far  the  best  we  have,  and 
I we  get  a handbook  of  our  own  it  should 
mand  a large  English  public.  The  time  is 
coming  when  mythology  will  largely  be 
d on.  and  taught  from,  vase-paintings,  and 
every  classical  student  will  perforce  wish 
iow  something  of  the  sources  from  which 
mythology  is  derived. 


orical  JRecords  of  St.  Albans,  containing  the 
istory  of  the  Qravimar  School  and  Lcprony 
St.  Albans  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
ITHUR  E.  Gibbs.  (Gibbs  Bamforth.) 
Albans  is  an  inexhaustible  quarry  for 
irchmologist,  and  its  Abbey  is  only  one  out 
Numerous  objects  around  which  historical 
fciations  of  more  or  less  interest  cling. 
[Grammar  School  dates  back  a long  way. 
P.d  not  owe  its  birth  to  the  revival  of  learning 
[)ie  fifteenth  century  or  to  the  Reformation, 
li  has  had  an  almost  unbroken  existence 
ill  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
^ w’as  probably  founded  at  a still  earlier 
pd.  It  was  dependent  upon  the  Abbey,  and 
ois  circumstance  we  owe  the  preservation 
<nany  curious  details  of  medimval  school 
Jand  government  reproduced  by  Mr.  Gibbs. 


But  St.  Alban’s  Grammar  School  underwent  a 
thorough  process  of  re-modelling  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth.  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  whose  fame  has  been  almost  entirely 
eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son,  took  the  school 
under  his  fostering  care  and  procured  for  it  an 
endowment.  One  source  of  revenue  was  to  be  from 
monies  paid  for  selling  wines  within  the  borough, 
a privilege  limited  to  two  or,  at  most,  to  three 
publicans.  The  custom  still  prevails,  and  in 
1883  the  licences  fetched  at  public  auction  the 
sum  of  £86.  Tbe  Grammar  School  was  held  for 
a long  time  in  tbe  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  suffered  no 
little  damage  at  the  hands  of  the  boys, — the 
beautiful  fourteenth  century  work  of  Abbot 
Eversden  having  been  terribly  mutilated. 
Transferred  to  the  Gate  House, — the  only  part 
of  the  monastic  buildings  not  destroyed  at  the 
Dissolution, — tbe  scholars  have  less  scope  for 
mischief,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  less  inclination. 
The  school  has  produced  some  men  of  mark, — 
notably  Chief  Justice  Pemberton  and  the  late 
Professor  Donaldson, — and  has  had  in  its  time 
some  eminent  masters.  In  the  first  place  must 
stand  the  anonymous  printer, — contemporary 
with  Caxton, — who  is  called  “sometyme  scole 
mayster  of  Saynt  Albon  ” ; then  we  have 
Alexander  Nequam,  a scholastic  divine  and  poet ; 
and  lastly  James  Shirley,  the  dramatist,  who 
died  of  grief  at  the  great  Fire  of  London. 
Space  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  what  Mr. 
Gibbs  luis  to  say  about  St.  Julyan’s  Hospital, 
but  we  must  find  room  for  a word  of  thanks  to 
him  for  the  good  service  he  has  done  in  making 
public  these  interesting  results  of  w’ide  and 
careful  research. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

13,588,  Extinguishing  Fires  in  Mills,  Theatres, 
&c.  L.  A.  'Walker. 

According  It  this  invention,  a large  number  of 
perforated  pipes  are  led  from  the  main  pipe,  and 
are  so  placed  that  a spray  of  water  can  be  directed 
over  the  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors.  The  flow  is 
controlled  by  separate  valves  placed  easily  within 
reach. 

13,680,  Roofs.  J.  Season. 

la  roofs  constructed  entirely  of  iron  and  slate, 
tbe  object  of  this  improvement  is  to  afford  a more 
secure  and  better  fastening.  It  consists  in  a simple 
mode  of  attaching  the  two  sets  of  angle-irons  to- 
gether. The  inner  loaf  of  each  horizontal  angle  is 
cut  ornotehed  for  a depth  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
crossing-leaf  of  the  other  angle-iron.  The  outside 
leaves  of  the  horizontal  or  purlin  angle-irons  thus 
rest  directly  on  the  outside  leaves  of  the  inclined  or 
rafter  angle-irons.  The  two  seta  are  secured  where 
they  cross  by  a bolt  and  nut,  the  bolt  passing 
through  tbe  outer  leaves  of  each.  The  slates  are 
attached  to  the  purlin-irons  by  copper  nails  or  pegs, 
which  pass  first  over  the  inner  or  top  leaves,  and 
are  then  bent  down  and  back  under  the  same. 

13,858,  Production  of  Designs  or  Letters  in 
Artificial  Marble  or  such  like  Substances.  J.  B. 
Rottenstein  and  H.  A.  Cousins. 

According  to  this  patent,  mosaics  or  designs  are 
formed  by  placing  in  a glass  or  other  suitable 
mould  sufficient  plastic  material,  such  as  cement,  as 
will  cover  the  letter  or  design  it  is  desired  to  pro- 
duce. While  still  soft  a template  of  the  design  is 
placed  thereon,  and  a knife  or  cutter  passed  around 
the  template.  When  tbe  material  has  partially 
set,  tbe  superfluous  pieces  are  removed,  leaving  the 
letters  or  designs  alone  in  tbe  glass  or  mould.  If 
they  are  to  be  shaded,  the  material  is  filled  in 
around  them,  and  afterwards  cut  in  the  same  way, 
after  which  the  ground  is  filled  in  and  the  slab 
finished. 

4,618,  Opening  and  Closing  Fanlights.  J.  H. 
Marston. 

The  fanlight  which  is  tbe  subject  of  this  patent 
is  actuated  by  a worm-fixed  and  cogged-teeth  gear- 
ing,  which  is  moved  by  a cord  pulley.  The  open- 
ing and  closing  is  controlled  by  a ladder-bar  which 
guides  the  casement. 

9,733,  Double  Fan  for  Wash-out  Closets.  E. 
Emmanuel. 

By  this  invention  fans  are  so  filled  as  to  spray 
the  water  in  dolivery.  By  tbe  simultaneous  action 
of  the  combined  fans  the  basin  is  thoroughly 
cleansed.  Two  fans — an  upper  and  lower  one — are 
used,  and  by  the  rapid  discharge  of  the  donble  fan 
the  contents  of  the  trap  are  forced  out  each  time 
the  closet  is  used. 

9,850,  Window  Sashes  and  Sash  Frames. 
B.  Munster. 

The  sashes  which  are  tbe  subject  of  this  patent 
are  hinged  on  vertical  rods  or  axles,  with  bearings 
in  guide  blocks  sliding  in  grooves  in  the  top  and 
bottom  sash  frame;  the  rods  have  mounted  on  them, 
near  the  top  and  bottom,  pinions  which  engage 
with  racks  secured  to  tbe  sash  frames  along  the 
said  grooves. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Aug.  31,  12,540,  J.  Mason,  Skylights,  Venti- 
lators, &c. — 12,541,  J.  Cook,  Water  Closet  Appara- 
tus.— 12,571,  T.  Harris,  Stoves. — 12,582,  R.  Allen, 
Door  Lock. 

Sep(.  1,  12,589,  H.  White,  Window  Fasteners,  &c. 
— 12,592,  C.  Hamilton,  Attaching  Incandescent 
Electric  Lights  to  Gas  Brackets  or  other  Fittings. — 
12,610,  W.  Evans,  Stiles  or  Gates. 

Sept.  3,  12,659,  H.  Atkinson,  Suspending  Window 
Sashes,  Doors,  4cc. — 12,660,  T.  Seeker,  Door- 
Steadier. — 12,668,  J.  Taylor,  Stench  Trap. — 12,685, 
ASpaullandC.  Cailan,  Burglar-proof  Sash  Fasten- 
ing.— 12,701,0.  Imray,  Preventing  Window  Sashes 
from  Shaking. — 12,708,  E.  Nunan,  Metal  Laths. — 
12,709,  H.  Lake,  Door  Hinges. 

Sept.  4,  12,713,  T.  Sharpies  and  H.  Graham,. 
Windows. — 12,715,  O.  Wright,  Charging  Syphons 
for  Flushing  Water  Closets. — 12,722,  J.  Fiiinie, 
Automatic  Door  Bottom  Guard.  — 12,729,  G. 
Boklen,  Metallic  Roofing. —12,739,  J.  Hancock, 
Creating  Up-draught  in  Chimneys,  and  Ventilating. 
— 12,741,  J.  Tonge,  Chimney-pot. — 12,747,  W.. 
Phillips,  Portable  Wooden  Houses,  &c.  — 12,758, 
H.  Lake,  Circular  and  other  Saws. — 12,771,  R- 
Robinson,  Die  for  Brickmaking  Machines. 

Sept.  5. — 12,830,  J.  McCfaesney  and  A.  Cobham, 
Sash-balance.— 12,841,  A.  Jack,  Manufacture  of 
Cement. — 12,845,  F.  Allchin,  Asphalte  Floors,  &c. 

Sept.  6.-12,878,  J.  Howie,  Flushing  Cisterns.— 
12,896,  J.  Gerbold,  False  Back  for  Fire-grates. — 
12,910,  E.  Thomson,  Laying  Wood  Floors,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECITICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

14,955,  D.  and  W.  Bostel,  Syphon  Flushing  Cis- 
terns.— 9,358,  J.  Lind,  Stoves. — 10,876,  W.  Ilard- 
oastle,  Attaching  Lines,  Cords,  or  Chains  to  Window 
Sashes,  &c. — 10,940,  J.  Willing,  Sign  Letters  fot~ 
Facias,  &c. — 10,960,  E.  Newton,  Surveying  and 
Levelling  Instruments. — 10,990.  C.  Shewbrook’a 
Roofinir  Tiles. — 11,199,  J.  Ferguson,  Finger-plates.. 
— 11,264,  J.  Hollenthoner  and  A.  Wiesenbacher, 
Flooring  for  Bakers’  Ovens. — 11,532,  P.  Mooney, 
Syphon  Apparatus  for  W.C.’s. — 11,603,  C.  Darrah,. 
Ventilators. — 11,813,  A.  Lupton,  Centrifugal  Fans- 
for  Ventilating. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppotition  for  Two  Monthf. 

14,851,  J.  Coulter,  Stone-dressing  Machinery. — 
14,9o5,  D.  and  W.  Bostel,  Syphon-flushing  Cisterns, 
— 15,065,  F.  Ransome,  Manufacture  of  Cement. — 
15,071,  J.  Wright,  Chimney  Top  and  Ventilator. — 
15,203,  J.  West,  Water-waste  Flushing  Cisterns. — 
15,763,  A.  Hasiam  and  J.  Settle,  Fire-places  or 
Grates. — 16,459,  D.  Knowles,  Sash-fasteners. — 
11,275,  R.  G.  and  E.  Restall,  Stoves. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Sbpt.  6. 

By  Fibsbbothes,  Ellis,  Clabe,  k Co. 

City  of  London — 57,  Wood-street ; and  2,  London 

Wall,  freehold  £100,00(7 

By  Chadwick  & Sons. 

Westminster — 53,  Tufton-street,  freehold  820 


Pimlico— 7,  Charlwood-place,  39  years,  ground- 

rent  610 

Westminster— 10  to  16  even,  Coburg -row,  12 

years,  ground-rent  £i 660 

Battersea — 127,  Church-road,  63  years,  ground- 

rent  £3.  13s 170 

32,  Ethelburga-street,  39  years,  ground-rent 

£5.  78 20& 

By  WxKH,  Fahhkh,  k Adams. 

Kingaland — 4,  Nancy-street,  W years,  ground- 

rent  £6 183' 

Mile  Ead — 29  to  35  odd,  Lengnor-road,  76  years, 

ground-rent  £14  720* 

Sbpt.  6. 

By  T.  B.  Westacoit. 

Hoxton — 62,  Mnrray-street,  5-1  years,  ground-rent 

£5.  5b 420' 

By  Nbwbon  k Haeding. 

Barnsbury  — 59,  Hemingford  - road,  64  years, 

ground-rent  £6  405 

29  and  31,  BlundeD-street,  63  years,  ground- 

rent  £10 485' 

3-5  and  37,  Blundell-street,  63  years,  ground- 

rent  £l0 -ISO- 

Canonbury  — 27,  Canonbury  - square,  30  years, 

ground-rent  £7.  43 4CO- 

Ball's-puiid— 59,  Stanley -road,  63  years,  ground- 

rent  £-1.  28 305 

Clerkenwell  — 34.  Margaret  - street,  27  years, 

ground-rent  £8 300 

Burton-orescent— 46,  Sandwich-street,  18  years, 

ground-rent  £17.  173 350 

Tavistock-sqnare  — 2,  Taviatock-mew.s,  9 years, 

ground  rent  £7.  78 70 

Brunswick-squiire— 16,  48,  54,  and  56,  Colonnade, 

4 years,  ground-rent  £6.  6a 120 

18  and  10,  Colonnade,  18  years,  ground-rent 
£26.  6a 60' 


MEETINGS. 

Tcesdat,  Septbubeb  18. 

Gla^qoic  Architectural  Atsodation. — Mr.  T.  Gildardf 
(Hon.  President!,  on  “Recollections  and  Reflections." 

Wednbsdat,  SeptbmbbbIO. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerics  of  Works'  Institution,^' 
8-30  p.m. 
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Ultsctllanta. 


ANew  Seaside  Hesort  on  the  Kent  Coast. 
A few  day.s  since  an  extensive  sale  of  build- 
ing- land  took  place  on  the  Littlestone-on-Sea 
Estate,  a new  watering-place  near  the  ancient 
Cinque  Port  of  New  Romney,  in  Kent.  The 
estate,  which  is  upwards  of  200  acres  in  extent, 
is  now  being  laid  out  for  building.  The  estate 
is  situate<l  on  the  margin  of  an  extensive  bay, 
Dover  and  Folkestone  being  on  the  left,  and 
Dungeness  Point  on  the  right.  Amongst  the 
several  new  roads  which  have  been  formed  on 
■fche  estate,  one  now  in  course  of  construction 
is  100  ft.  wide,  and  upwards  of  a mile 
in  length,  from  which  by  - roads  lead  to 
all  parts  of  the  estate.  Gas  is  supplied 
by  the  New  Romney  Gas  Company,  and  water 
has  been  laid  on.  An  area  of  twenty  acres  is 
to  form  a new  park,  in  which  a pavilion  is  to  be 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  The 
centre  of  the  bay  has  been  selected  for  the 
erection  of  a pier,  and  opposite  to  it  a large 
hotel,  to  be  called  “•  The  Grand,”  is  in  progress 
of  construction.  A complete  scheme  for  the 
.sewerage  and  drainage  of  the  whole  estate 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Bacchus,  C.E., 
and  the  work  luis  been  commenced.  Several 
houses  have  already  been  erected  on  what  is 
designated  the  Marine  Parade,  and  others, 
together  with  a number  of  shops,  are 
now  in  progress.  The  sale  last  week 
was  held  at  the  Station  Hotel,  New 
Romney,  Mr.  Charles,  of  the  firm  of 
Me.ssrs.  Charles  k.  Tubbs,  of  Basinghall-street, 
being  the  auctioneer.  The  number  of  freehold 
plot.s  offered  was  170.  The  plots  had  frontages 
varying  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  The  sale  was  very 
■well  attended,  the  company  consisting  princi- 
pally of  London  builders  and  speculators,  who 
were  conveyed  to  the  estate  from  the  Cannon- 
street  station  of  the  South-Eastern  Company  by 
a special  train.  Before  offering  the  property, 
the  auctioneer,  amongst  other  remarks,  inci- 
dentally observed  that  the  works  at  the  pier, 
the  plans  for  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Driver,  engineer,  would  be  commenced  early 
next  year.  There  was  a keen  competition  for 
the  several  plots,  especially  for  those  possessing 
a sea-frontage,  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  lots 
■offered  were  sold,  the  prices  realised  ranging 
from  llOL  to  145^.  each.  The  proceeds  of  the 
•sale  amounted  to  about  7,500L 

Sale  of  Building  Sites  near  Southend. — 
About  a mile-and-a-half  to  the  westward  of 
Southend  a large  area  of  land,  upwards  of  twenty 
acres  in  extent,  and  known  as  the  Sea  View 
Estate,  is  at  present  being  laid  out  for  building 
purpose.s,  several  new  roads  intersecting  the 
•estate  being  now  in  course  of  formation,  and 
<311  Monday  last  an  extensive  sale  of  the  building 
sites  on  the  estate  took  place  in  a marquee 
erected  on  the  property.  The  estate  is  situated 
between  Cliff  Town,  Southend,  and  Leigh, 
t^tanding  on  the  brow  of  a hill  elevated  about 
120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  sloping 
gradually  to  the  south,  overlooking  Southend, 
and  commanding  extensive  views  of  the  sea, 
and  also  of  the  opposite  Kent  coast.  It 
is  approached  from  the  Leigh  Station  on  the 
west  side  along  a steep  hill.  A special  train 
■conveyed  a numerous  party  from  Fenchurch- 
street  to  attend  the  sale,  which  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  lies,  of  East  India-road.  The 
plots  submitted  were  185  in  number,  having 
frontages  varying  from  17  ft.  to  20  ft.,  and 
■depths  of  from  90  ft.  to  160  ft.  The  auctioneer, 
in  introducing  the  property,  pointed  out  that 
Southend  was  rapidly  extending  westward, 
iind  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  Southend  and  Leigh  would 
be  united.  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
roads  on  the  estate  having  been  so  laid  out  that 
from  nearly  every  plot  views  of  the  sea  might 
be  obtained.  The  Local  Board  had  greatly 
improved  the  west  of  Southend,  and  were  about 
to  extend  the  Marine  Parade  westward  to  this 
estate,  when  there  would  be  a fine  marine  drive 
nnd  walk  upwards  of  four  miles  in  length.  In 
answer  to  questions  as  to  the  drainage  of  the 
estate,  he  said  that  they  were  within  the 
district,  and  under  the  control,  of  the  Southend 
Local  Board,  who  had  now  under  their  con- 
sideration a very  comprehensive  scheme  for  the 
■drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  entire  district, 
which  would  include  the  estate.  There  was  a 
•very  active  demand  for  the  .several  lots,  the 
■whole  of  which  were  sold  at  from  10^.  to  201. 
and  301.  each,  a tavern-plot,  having  a frontage 
of  51  ft.  and  a return  frontage  of  97  ft.,  realising 
721.  The  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted 
to  about  2,600^. 


Sale  of  Building  Sites  at  Friiiton. — On 
Monday  last  a further  sale  of  building  sites — 
the  second  during  the  present  season — took 
place  at  Frinton,  the  new  watering-place  on  the 
east  coast,  situated  between  Clacton  and 
Walton-on-the-Naze.  The  plots  offered  were  75 
in  number,  comprising  sites  on  the  East  Cliff 
facing  the  sea,  the  Fourth  Avenue,  adjoining 
the  West  Cliff,  the  Crescent,  Raglan-road,  Old- 
road,  and  Harlston-road.  Messrs.  Harman  Bros, 
conducted  the  sale,  which  took  place  at  the 
Queen’s  Hotel,  where  there  was  a large  number 
of  buyers  present.  The  auctioneer  adverted  to 
the  great  progress  which  Frinton  was  at  present 
making,  as  indicated  by  the  increasing  demand 
for  sites  and  the  building  now  in  progress.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  tlie  course  of  three  or  four 
weeks  all  the  houses  would  be  supplied  with  a 
constant  water-supply,  the  Tendring  Hundred 
Water  Company  having  nearly  completed  the 
laying-down  of  mains,  whilst  gas  was  supplied 
by  the  Walton-on-the-Naze  Gas  Company.  He 
added  that  a park  was  about  to  be  laid  out  at 
the  west  end  of  the  estate,  ten  acres  of  land 
close  to  the  sea  having  been  reserved  for  that 
purpose.  Several  of  the  plots  offered  had 
frontages  of  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  each,  and  none 
less  than  25  ft.,  whilst  the  depths  were  from 
120  ft.  to  200  ft.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  plots 
offered  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  21.  to 
31.  per  foot  frontage.  The  sale  realised  3,450Z., 
which,  with  2,500L,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
in  July  last,  brings  up  the  total  sum  realised  for 
the  sites  sold  this  year  to  close  upon  6,000^. 

The  English  li-on  Trade. — Owing  to  the 
well-sustained  demand,  which  for  some  products 
is  increasing  in  volume,  the  English  iron  market 
continues  very  strong,  and  further  advances  in 
prices  are  reported  this  week.  There  is  a good 
tone  in  pig-iron,  the  rising  tendency  of  last 
week  being  maintained.  There  are  slight 
increases  in  the  value  of  Scotch  pig-iron ; 
Middlesbrough  pig  is  quoted  by  makers  Is.  a 
ton  higher,  and  a similar  advance  has  taken 
place  in  Lancashire.  Hematites  are  practically 
unchanged,  although  the  quotation  is  from 
45s.  6d.  to  46s.  for  mixed  numbers  of  West- 
coast  brands.  The  market  for  old  material  is 
firmer,  with  an  upward  tendency.  There  is  an 
increasing  volume  of  business  in  finished 
iron.  Small  bars  are  5s.  a ton  dearer,  and  other 
manufactured  iron  is  very  firm.  Galvanised 
iron  is  still  rising.  Business  in  tinplates  is 
brisk  at  the  advanced  rates.  The  steel  market 
is  as  active  as  ever,  and  particularly  strong. 
The  call  for  ship-plates  is  decribed  as  unprece- 
dented, and  in  consequence  manufacturers  have 
again  put  up  their  prices,  plates  being  now  71., 
and  angles  61.  5s.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on 
with  great  activity,  and  as  orders  and  inquiries 
are  satisfactory,  and  freights  are  rising,  better 
prices  for  new  tonnage  may  be  expected. 
Engineers  are  now  full  of  work. — Iron. 

Banisli  Bailivays  in  1887, — The  reports 
of  the  Danish  railways  having  just  been  issued 
for  the  current  year,  1886-1887,  it  appeivrs  that 
there  were  then  973  miles  of  state  railways  and 
24'':j  miles  of  private  railways  in  Denmnrk,  no 
new  lines  having  been  opened  during  the  year. 
The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  was 
7,674,000  on  the  former  and  1,238,000  on  the 
latter,  being  an  average  per  mile  of  7,800  and 
5,0(X)  respectively.  On  the  state  lines,  for 
which  alone  returns  are  furnished  on  this  point, 
0-67  per  cent,  travelled  first-class,  12'08  per 
cent,  second,  and  87-25  per  cent,  third.  The 
total  receipts  on  the  state  lines  amounted  to 
73G,000Z.,  against  711,000?.  in  1886,  leaving  a 
profit  of  108,000?.  The  value  of  the  lines  was 
estimated  at  about  1,620,000?.  The  number 
of  men  employed  was  5,700.  Only  three 
passengers  were  injured,  and  these  but  slightly. 
The  number  of  private  railways  was  eleven, 
three  of  which  show  a deficit  in  working, 
and  the  remaining  eight  a profit  of  80,000?. 
Thus,  on  the  state  lines  the  profit  was  111?,  per 
mile,  against  323?.  on  the  private  ones. 

Ne-w  Apparatus  for  Drying  Buildings 
A Russian  engineer,  M.  De  Wrozinsky,  has, 
according  to  the  Noi'oye  VrcnLija,  invented  an 
apparatus  for  drying  buildings  which  is 
said  to  have  proved  very  effective.  It  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  carbonic  gas 
rapidly  absorbing  the  moisture  of  the  air, 
and  to  this  end  the  inventor  has  constructed 
a closed  stove  burning  charcoal  by  the 
introduction  of  air  into  it  direct  from  the  open 
through  two  tubes.  A steady  current  of  dry 
warm  carbonic  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
room  to  be  dried,  which  rapiilly  absorbs  the 
moisture  in  the  air,  and  escapes  in  the  ordinary 
manner  through  the  chimney.  The  apparatus 
has  been  patented. 


Value  of  City  Property.— The  high  prici 
which  property  in  tlie  City  commands  wa 
shown  at  a sale  which  took  place  at  the  Audio: 
Mart  last  week,  when  Messrs.  Farebrothei’ 
Ellis,  Clark,  & Co.  offered  for  sale,  by  order  Cf 
executors,  the  freehold  kind  and  buildings  a' 
the  corner  of  Wood-street  and  LondoiAvab 
The  property  was  described  as  occupying  one  oi 
the  most  prominent  corner  positions  in  th 
City,  possessing  a total  frontage  of  166  ft.  1 
was  stated  that  the  premises  were  rebuilt  ani 
completed  in  1884,  after  the  great  fire  in  Wood, 
street,  by  the  well-known  builders,  Messrs.  Brasl 
& Co.,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Ford  am 
Hesketh,  and  that  tliey  contained  altogethei 
eight  floors.  They  are  let  to  Messrs.  Silbei 
& Fleming  for  a lease  of  twenty-one  yeari 
from  January,  1886,  at  a rental  of  5,000J 
per  annum.  Sir  J.  W.  Ellis,  who  cone 
ducted  the  sale,  described  the  property  a: 
amongst  the  most  valuable  in  the  City,  whils-. 
his  own  personal  knowledge  enabled  him  to  sa'’ 
that  the  buildings  had  been  erected  in  the  mos'i 
substantial  manner,  the  elevation  being  unsualh; 
attractive,  and  presenting  a fine  example  of  archh 
tectural  skill.  He  estimated  the  value  of  the  sit 
and  buildings  at  something  like  170,000?.  Tht 
biddings  commenced  by  an  offer  of  60,000?.,  am: 
by  advances  of  5,000?.  each  100,000?.  was  reached 
at  which  the  property  was  sold. 

The  Rail-ways  of  Pinlaud. — From  thi 
reports  just  issued  of  the  railways  of  Finland 
ending  December  31,  1886,  it  appears  thatiri 
that  year  the  Uleaborg  railway,  210  miles  i^ 
length,  was  opened,  making  the  total  length  ot 
the  State  rf^lwajs  958  miles.  The  latter  lind 
will  ultimately  connect  the  railway  systems  o> 
Russia  and  Finland  with  those  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  surveys  for  its  continuation  towarda 
the  frontier  being  actually  proceeded  wit  h.  Thd 
gross  returns  in  1886  were  330,000?.,  of  wbicbi 
135,000?.  resulted  from  the  passenger,  and: 
195,000?.  from  the  good-s  traffic.  The  returns  oh 
1885  were  150,000?.  higher.  The  averages 
receipt  per  mile  was  340?.  The  expenditiorei 
was  210,000?.,  the  profits  being  thus  120,000?./ 
or  2L  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital.  Howe 
ever,  on  one  line  there  was  a loss  of  14  percentj 
The  value  of  the  State  lines, — five  in  number, — 
was  about  4,000,000?.  Tliere  is  only  one  private: 
railway  in  the  country,  20  miles  in  length.' 
Under  construction  is  the  so-called  Knopio] 
railway,  about  200  miles  in  length,  which  will\ 
connect  the  central  part  of  Finland  with  thet 
capital  and  the  south  coast,  and  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  finished  early  next  year. 

Ventilation  of  the  Quildhall,  York. — . 
Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  & Son’s  system  of  vcntila-.l 
tion  has  been  applied  to  the  Council  Chamber, 
at  the  Guildhall,  York,  an  ancient  structure,: 
the  ventilation  of  which  was  very  defective,’ 
though  a number  of  air  inlets  and  open  extrac-3 
tion-shafts  were  provided,  but  -wliich  had  gene- 3 
rally  to  be  kept  closed  owing  to  the  down-v 
draught  proceeding  from  them,  thus  renderingi 
the  ventilation  practically  nil.  We  are  told  that: 
this  has  been  obviated  since  the  application  of 
Messrs.  Boyle’s  system,  consisting,  in  this  in-i 
stance,  of  two  of  their  latest  improved  self- 
acting “ Air  Pump”  ventilators,  30 in.  diameter, :i 
fixed  upon  the  roof,  and  connected  by  means  of 
15-in.  diameter  shafts,  with  two  hoppers  placed;' 
over  perforated  panels  in  the  ceiling.  This  i 
provides  for  the  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air,: 
the  supply  of  fresh  air  being  admitted  through; 
seven  of  Messrs.  Boyle's  improved  air  inletl 
tubes,  5 ft.  9 in.  x 10  in.  x 4|  in.,  fixed  against: 
the  -walls  in  different  parts  of  the  chamber. : 
Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  the  City  Surveyor  of  Yorkf 
writes : — “ The  ventilation  of  this  Council: 
Chamber,  which  I have  carried  out  on  your  sys-j 
tern,  is  very  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  t^t  i 
the  room  is  altogether  too  small  for  the  number; 
of  persons  occupying  it  during  Council  meet-i 
ings.” 

New  English  Church  in  Noi-way.— A 
movement  is  on  foot  in  this  country  and  in 
Norway  for  the  building  of  an  English  church' 
at  Bergen,  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  for  the 
benefit  of  English  visitors,  there  being  now  only 
one  such  edifice  in  that  country,  viz.,  in  Chris-- 
tiania.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  1,000?., I 
and  the  money  is  proposed  to  be  raised  by  a 
shilling  contribution  from  English  tourists. 

Archeeological  Discovery  in  Russia.— An  j 
Odessa  journal  states  that  an  archmological  com- 
mission making  excavations  in  the  Volga  district  ■ 
has  discovered  the  remains  of  an  old  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  which  bespeak  al 
high  class  of  civilisation.  A large  quantity  of 
Arabian,  Persian,  and  Tartar  coins  were  found, i 
together  with  a number  of  objects  bearing; 
upon  the  life  and  culture  of  the  inhabitants. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Ub  Proposed  City  Scliool  of  Painting. — 

!}  learn  that  there  is  some  prospect  of  the 
rporation  having  a School  of  Painting  as  well 
a School  of  Music.  This  would  be  an  excel- 
;•  t adjunct  to  the  Art  Gallery  at  the  Guildhall, 
the  Corporation  would  find  the  land,  and  the 
iiarity  Commissioners  the  building,  an  institu- 

tn  of  this  kind  might  be  made,  like  the 
lool  of  Music,  practically  self-supporting. — 
Press. 

■Erratum. — A printer’s  error  occurred  in  the 
■agraph  about  Messrs.  Bolding  & Sons' 
litary  appliances,  which  appeared  on  p,  18.5 
our  last  issue.  The  beginning  of  line  7, 
'rom  among  a few,”  should  have  read  “ From 


TIMBER  {continued). 
Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1 in 
piirad,  First 


Second 


Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba foot 

Honduras,  &c 

Australian  

Mahomtny,  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

Mexican  ,,  

Tobasco  ,,  

Honduras  ,,  

Box,  Turkey ton 

Walnut,  Italian  foot 

METALS. 

Ieon — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London, ..ton 
„ ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

„ Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
COPPEE  — 

British,  cake  and  ingot ton 


EPSOM. 


quantity 


Clarke  & Bracey 
H.  Knight 


A.  Brickneil 

Sbillitoe  & Son 
Taylor 


Best  selected 


Sheet! 


strong . 


G.  Stephenson. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  8.  d.  £.  s 


Goddard  & Son 

Rose  & Co 

.T.  Wyatt 
H.  Willcock 


common  brautls 


Sheet,  English. 


E.  .1.  Burnand. 

Ward  Bros 

R.  Wood 
T,  Martin 


Bpblteb — 

Silesian,  special 
Ordinary  brands, 
Tin— 


J.Longley  

A.  E,  Flew  

Howe  & White  

W.  H.  Lowden  & Son 
Ward,  Clarke,  & Co... 

J.  Chappell 

W.  H.  Simmonds  


Straits 


Australian  

English  Ingots 

Zinc — English  sheet. 


OILS. 


Linseed 


Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Rapeseed,  English  pale 

„ brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  .... 


R.  -1.  Humphi 
H.  Tarrant  .. 


Petersburg,  Ist  yellow 
,,  2nd  ,, 

,,  white 


vedish . 


Tallow  and  Oleine 


Pine,  Ist  

„ 2nd 

,,  3rd,  Ac. 
Spruce,  Ist  .. 


Lubricating,  D.S. 

„ refin' 
Turpentine — 
American,  in  ca 
Tab— 

Stockholm 

Archangel  ..... 


Thomas  Torodo  7 0 per  yard  super. 

F.  A.  .Tackson  A Son 6 7,, 

A.  E.  Wilson  A Co 6 ..  .. 

Alfred  Walker 6 2 „ 

Malcolm,  Miicleod,  A Co 6 14  ,, 

W.  Millar  A Co 6 0 „ ” 

Stuart’s  Granolithic  Paving  Co.  6 0,,  ,, 

Patent  Paving  and  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Limited  6 9,,  ,, 

Ernest  Homan  5 6,,  ,, 

Patent  Vii:toria  Stone  Co 5 6,,  ,, 

Grano-MetaUic  Pavement  Co,"  6 1,,  ,, 

John  Mowlem  A Co 4 10  „ ,, 

Imperial  Stone  Co.,  Limited  ...  4 9,,  ,, 

Jones’s  Annealed  Concrete  Co.  4 OJ  ,,  ,, 

* Accepted. 

[Each  of  the  persons  tenderiug  was  asked  to  specify  the 
particular  kind  of  material  proposed  to  be  nsed,  conse- 
q^uently  the  quality  and  proportions  of  materials,  and 
thickness  of  pavement  tendered  for,  varied  in  most  cases,^ 

IPSWICH. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Belstead 
Hall,  for  Mr.  A.  Harwood.  Mr.  John  S.  Corder,  areliitect, 
Ipswich : — 

Geo.  Kenney £112  0 0 

Bennett  (bath  and  fittings)  41  10  0 


ow  Brunswick,  Ac. 


;en$,  all  kinds 


30MPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION-. 


Designs  to  be 
delivered. 


Nature  of  Work. 


By  whom  required. 


Premium. 


N OfBces,  Ac.,  at  Cardiff 


Messrs.  Cory  Bros,  A Co. 


Not  stated. 


CONTRACTS. 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 


Architect,  Surveyor, 
Engineer. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


By  whom  required. 


IPSWICH. — For  additions  to  a residence,  Willoughby- 
road,  Ipswich,  for  Mr.  I.  L.  Ensor.  Mr.  John  8.  Corder, 
architect,  Ipswich : — 

Geo.  Kenney £210  0 0 


Leicester  Corporation.,. 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Midland  Railway  Co... 
Mr.  Beer,  '’f  Woodford 
St.  Slntt  , Bethnl  Green 
Romford  Local  Board... 
Gt. Western  Railway  Co. 

Erpiugham  Union  

Central  London  Sick 

Asylum  District  

Romford  Union  


' Main  Sewers 

sir  of  Roads  and  other  works.  New  Cross. 

her  Goods  Shed  at  Now  Mills 

airs  to  Eight  Houses,  Poplar 

:en  Granite  and  Flints 


.1.  Gordon 
Jarvis  A Son 
Official 


F.  W.  Barratt 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  hanking  premises  at 
High-street,  Camden  Town,  for  the  Alliance  Banking  Com- 
pany (Limited).  Mr.  Frederick  Pinches,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  T.  Thornton  Green  A Pietersen,  12, 
Poultry ; — 

Lamble  £8,759  0 0 

Chaa.  Wall 8,722  0 0 


lUght  Iron  Girders 


Official. 


ivating  Chalk  st  Basingstoke,  Ac 

milding  Workhouse  at  West  Beckham  ... 
iry  Repairs,  Fainting,  and  Whitewashing 

onstriiction  of  Sanitary  Fittings,  Ac 

l-Makiiig  Works 


C.  .T.  Dawson 

J.  E.  Worth  

J.  Newton  A Son. 


Tottenham  Local  Board 


ing  Cast-iron  Pipes  

:o  Valves,  Hydrants,  Ac 

)Ol  Extensions  and  Alterations 


Nelson  Local  Board. 


Colb  A Sons 
Chaa.  Cox  .. 


do. 

Burton-on-Trent  (U.  D.) 
School  Board 


R.  Churchill 


do. 

Sept.  2Sth 
Sept.  29th 
Oct.  1st 
Oct.  4th 
Oct.  5th 
do. 

Not  stated.., 


Patman  A Fotheringhai 

Morter — 

Mark  Patrick  A Son  .. 
Grover  A Son  


>ol  Room,  Llanelly, 
Bt  Works  


The  Committee. 


Seveiioaka  Local  Board 
Great  Western  Ry.  Co. 
Met.  Board  of  Works... 
Com.  of  H.  M.  Works... 
.Admiralty 


Jabez  Mann 
Official 


Bridge  across  Grand  Surrey  Canal.. 

ks  and  Repairs  to  Buildings  

ees  with  Outbuildings,  .Seaton  Sluice 

> and  Premises  at  Blackfriars 

inteer  Offices,  Ac.,  North  Shields  ..... 

k of  Warehouses,  Ratcliff,  E 

iched  Houses,  Tunbridge  Wells 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  Ac.,  at  the  “ Black  Friar,” 
Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  G.  Cox.  Mr.  H.  I. 
Newton,  architect,  17,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W, : — 

H.  Burmau  A Sous,  Kenuiugton  Park..  £303  0 0 

Larler,  City  295  0 n 

8.  R.  Lamble,  Kentish  Town  289  0 0 

S.  Gndden,  Bryanston-square 2fi5  0 0 

Smith  A Son,  Belgrave-square 256  0 0 

J.  Beal,  Westminster  Bridge  roai*  ...  248  0 0 
* Accepted. 


War  Department. 


Official. 


J.  Sawyer  

W.  B.  Hughes 


Applications 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


■eyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances . 


;Dartford  Local  Board, 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  Ac.,  at  the  “ Wh 
Myddelton-sfreet,  Clerkenwell,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  T 
point.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  17,  Quei 
Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. : — 

H.  Burman  A Son,  Kennington  Park  £1,399 

Jackson  A Todd,  Havkney I,;i49 

8.  Godden,  Bryanston-square  1,332 

8.  R.  Lamble,  Kentish  Town 1,239 

Walker,  Poplar 1,100 

W.  L.  Kellaway,  Islington* 1,073 

• Accepted. 


BERMONDSEY. — For  repairing  and  painting  exterior, 
and  sundry  works  to  the  interior,  of  Parish-street  Work- 
house, for  the  Guardians  of  8t.  Olave’s  Union.  Me.ssrs. 
Newman  A Newman,  architects,  31,  Tooley-street,  London 
Bridge  : — 

Balaam  Bros £920  0 0 

G.  Parker  797  0 0 

G.  Poxton  649  0 0 

Bellchsmber  A Son 525  0 0 

A.  Martin  480  0 0 

J.  Biillcrs  473  0 0 


TENDERS. 

ommunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
1 us  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thursday*,'^ 


, metalling,  and 
tr  Nottingham,  for 
Quantities  by  the 
18,  Low  Pavement, 


JNOLD  (Notts.). — For  making, 
nelling  Portland-streot,  Arnold,  i “ 
Arnold  LocM  Board  of  He^th, 
Jackson,  " 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  120,  Tottenbam-court- 
road,  for  the  Aerated  Bread  Company.  Mr.  G,  Edwards, 
architect,  62,  Cannon-street : — 

Scrivener  A Co £1,601  0 0 

Martin  Wells  A Co 1,500  0 <) 

Scharien  ],5nl  0 0 

C.  Wall  1,650  0 0 

Craake 1,199  0 0 

Holloway  Bros J ,473  0 0 

Barnet  1,417  0 0 

Green  A Lea  1,337  0 0 

Ward  A Lamble  (accepted)  1,375  0 0 


neer,  Mr.  F. 
■inghani : — 
Fredk.  Messon 


W.  G.  Lilly  (accepted) 


tWm.  Frost... 
'John  Greav 


ENFIELD. — For  erection  of  house  for  Mr.  Green- 
wood. Messrs.  Searle,  Halton,  A Boivyer,  surveyors, 
Tottenham ; — 

" ■ '■  £298  0 0 


'Edward  Cope. 


lArthiir  Rit 


IR.  A G.  Holmes  

tJohn  Hawley  A Son 

iWm.  Cordon,  Burton  Joyce,  near  Not- 

1 tingham  f accepted)  

I [Engineer’s  estimate,  £211.] 


A Wall 


Cook  

Monk  

Smithera  (accepted) 


uoia,  U.S foot  cube 

Dsntsie,  Ac 

• na.4a' 

,,  yellow 

h,  Dantsic 

.fathom 

nsent,  Odessa,  crown... 
la,  Finland,  2nd  and  Ist. 
,,  4th  and  3rd 

.std.lOO 
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[Sept.  15, 1888. 


LONDON. — For  a shop-front  and  fittings  to  newpremiseg, 
Upper-street,  Islington,  for  Mr.  J.  Chambers.  Mr.  Eugene 
C,  Beaamont,  architect 

Williams £549  0 0 

Laseelles  & Co . 640  0 0 

Drew  & Csdman  493  0 0 

Mollett  (accepted)  405  0 0 


LONDON.— For  repairs,  painting,  ic.,  at  30.  Fitzroy- 
square,  W.,  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Bradler.  Mr.  .lohn  H.  Martin, 
83,  Albany-road,  S.E.,  surveyor: — 

Bywaters  £297  0 0 ! 

Dixon,  Highgate 217  0 0 

Gould  & Brand,  Camden  Town  187  10  0 

Wallden,  Walworth  (accepted)  140  0 0 ! 


18,  Walbrook,  E.C. 

F.  W.  Milmnn,*  New  Cross-road £144  0 0 

• Accepted. 

[No  competition.] 


MILE  END.  — For  repairs  to  cottages,  Sidney-street* 
Messrs.  Searle,  Halton,  & Bowyer,  surreyors,  Totten* 

Smithers £10-1  6 0 

Forter 95  0 0 

Monk  92  0 0 


NEW  BARNET. — For  additions  and  alterations  at 
“ Lymadown  Kail.”  for  the  Committee.  Mr.  Joseph 
White,  surveyor,  High-street,  Barnet: — 

Smith,  Tottenham  £2-13  8 6 

Ellwood,  New  Barnet 210  0 0 

Voller,  Wood  Green  195  0 0 


PORTO  ALEGRE  (Brazil). — For  machinery  and  plant 
for  Brazilian  Extniet  of  Meat  and  Hide  Factory,  Limited, 
Porto  .^egre,  Brazil,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Colyer,  engineer,  13,  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
S.W. 

iVb.  1 Contract,  *' Extract  of  Afeaf  Plant." 

Fawcett,  Preston,  & Co £1,970  0 0 

Pontifei  A Wood 1,6-41  0 0 

No.  2 Confracf,  "Patent  Water-Tube  Boileri,'’ 

Patent  Steam  Boiler  Co £2,379  0 0 

Babcock  Wilcox  & Co 2,0(50  0 0 

No.  3 Contract,  "Pumping  ^achinerg." 

Simpson  & Co £007  0 0 

Q.  Waller  & Co.  (error  in  estimate)  ...  896  0 0 

Moreland  A Son  695  0 0 

Fawcett,  Preston  A Co 690  0 0 

No.  4 Contract,  ‘‘  Charcoal  Plant.” 

G.  Waller  A Co £198  0 0 

No.  6 Contract,  " Lancathire  Boilers.” 

Fawcett,  Preston  A Co £2,200  0 0 

Horton  A Son  2,040  0 0 

Thomewill  A Warham  1,970  0 0 

ROTHERHITHE.  — For  rep.iiring,  painting,  lime- 
whiting,  Ac.,  to  the  interior,  and  repairing  and  painting  the 
exterior,  of  the  Infirmary,  Rotherhithe,  for  the  Guardians 
of  the  St.  Olave's  Union.  Messrs.  Newman  A Newman, 
architects,  31,  Tooley-street,  London  Bridge : — 

Balaam  Bros £1,200  0 0 ! 

BeUehamber  A Son  915  0 0 

A.  Mackie  896  0 0 

G.  Parker  BOO  0 0 

J.  A J.  Greenwood  87-1  0 0 

W.  Furniss 7i>9  0 0 

•T.  Biillers  799  0 0 

Bargraan  A Bon 733  0 0 

W.  G.  Lilly  669  0 0 

Vigor  A Co 633  0 0 

Twitchin  A Ansell 63  > 0 0 

A.  Martin  (accepted)  3l'0  0 0 ! 


ROTHERHITHE. — For  repairing,  painting,  and  lime- 
whiting  the  interior,  and  repairing  and  painting  the 
exterior,  of  the  Casual  Wards,  Rotherhithe,  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  St.  Olave's  Union,  Messrs.  Newman  A 
Newmun,  architects, 31,  Tooley-street,  Loudon  Bridge  : — 

Balaam'Bros ..£153  0 0! 

G.  Parker  116  0 0 

A.  Mackie  103  0 0 

J.  A J.  Greenwood 98  0 0 

Vigor  A Co 95  10  0 

Bargman  A Son 95  0 0 

W.  G.  Lilly  93  0 0 

J.  Boilers  90  0 0 

Bellchiimber  A Son 89  10  0 

A.  Martin  (accepted) 42  10  0 ! 


Alferafione,  Chet/ne-iralk,  Chelsea. — Mr.  F.  Blandford, 
of  21,  Avenell-road,  Highbury,  writes  to  say  that  his 
tender  for  this  job  (see  list  on  p.  186  of  our  last  issue)  was 
7551.,  and  not  595L  We  printed  the  list  as  it  w as  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  Cole. 


TO  COKEESPONDENTS. 

F.  K.  appear). — W.  F.  R. — W.  H.  C.  (amount*  should  be 

sent).— R A.  L.  (ditlo).— F.  B.  (list  not  received).— E.  8.  (too  late).— 


N.  A W.  (too  late). 

Ail  statemeut*  of  facta.  Hat*  of  tanders.  Ac.,  mna  be  accompanied 
by  tbe  name  andaddreasol  tbeaeoder,  not  ceceaaarUrfor  publication 
^We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  booka  and  giving 

NoTX.— Tba  reiponalbllltr  of  algnad  artlclea,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetlngi.  roata,  of  conrae,  ■' 


ndertake  lo  return  rejected  comvnmicaCioni. 

Letters  or  commonlcatlone  (beyond  mere  newe-lteme)  whleh  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Jcumala,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  commnnlcatloua  regarding  literary  and  artletlc  matters  should 
s addressed  to  TUB  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  bualuesa  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PURLISKliirS  NOTICES. 

Regitfered Telegraphic  Address,''Tn%  Boildbh, Loinioir.’ 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

8ITUATIONB  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRBNriCKBHIP8, 
TRADE,  AND  (JENBRAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  llnee  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  da.  6d. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words Oa.  6d. 

Terms  tor  Series  of  Trade  Advertlsemeuta.  also  for  special  Advar- 
aementa  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
0.  may  be  obtained  on  applicstlou  to  tbe  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTV  words)  or  under  .. ..—  Se.  td. 

Bacb  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oa.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  mtut  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  soma  should  be 
camltted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  er  by  Money  Order,  payabl* 
the  Post-office.  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catberlne-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  curxeut  week’s  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  and  for  the  Front  Page 
by  the  same  Hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 

RP  RCl  A r,  — ai-’TERations  in  standing  advertise- 

MF.NTa  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 
mnst  reach  tbe  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES 
DAY  momiDgs; 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  tor  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be  seat, 

PERSONS  Advertising  In  " The  Builder,”  may  have  XepHeeaddretted 
lo  the  Ofice,  46,  Catberlne-street.  Cevent  Garden,  W.O. 
/yee  o/cMdTj/e.  Lettere  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
•over  the  postage 

AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  OIR- 
OCLATION,  li  Issued  every  week. 

Now  ready. 

READING  CASES,!  „ ea(^ 

’I  By  post  (carefully  packed),  Is. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BXJNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 


LASCELLES’  CONCRETE, 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  vrith  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 


Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 


CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THB  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  DiaEor  from  tbs  Office  to  resldstta  i 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IBs.  per  annnm  - 
PuKraiD.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  and  New  i 
Zealand,  Ms.  per  annnm.  To  India,  China,  Oeylon,  Ac.  SOs.  per  c 
annum.  ReaLlttanoee  payabl*  to  DOUGLAB  FOUSDRINIu,  1 


Publisher.  Ho.  46.  Osthertne-street,  W.O. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by  1 
prepaying  at  the  Fablishing  Office,  19b,  per  anotun  (or  i 
4a.  9d.  per  qnarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder"  : 
by  Friday  Morning’s  poet. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  | FARLEIGH  DOWN.  ) 


BOX  GROUND.  I COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  | STOKE  GROUND.  [ 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited,  i 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 


DOULTINO  FREESTONE. 

, The  stone  from  theae  quarries  .i 
( is  known  aa  the  "Wcathec  < 
THB  CHBLTNCH  J Beds,"  and  is  of  a very  i 
STONE.  J oryatalline  nature,  and  nn-  .) 

/ doubtedly  one  of  the  moat  .’i 
^ durable  atones  in  England. 
THB  ( I*  0^  same  erratallin*  i 

BBAMBLEDITOH  ) 

STONE.  auitablefor  flnemooidedwork.  I 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on  i 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS>  j 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Jtr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Aovr.  i 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  for  i 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be  ) 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on  ) 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  CO.,  > 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Advt,  i 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  f 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42,  ; 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  1 
for  damp  conrses,  railway  arches,  warehousa  s 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk-  1 
rooms,  graneriee,  tun-rooms,  and  terrace8.[ADVT.  : 


AspRalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO., 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


SPRAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for  ( 
Bills  of  Qnantities,  &c. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.  " 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


HuiulActurers  of 


i_CHARLeS  [ '.,'.C0.LL1NCE:s:A--P 


c 


lOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES,  I 

LEVEE,  SCREW,  k BARBEL  BOLTS,  ' 


36a.  borough  ROAD^ 

Prices  Reduced. 


F.  BRABY  & C0.’S  PATENT  BLAZING. 

CrX<.A.S5  SETT 

' ALLOWING  EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION,  AND  PRECLUDING  BREAKAGE, 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERTIGHT.  PAIHTIH(i  AND  PDTTY  SDPERSEDED. 

OVER  THREE  MILLION  FEET  FIXED. 

DBAWINGS  AND  PEIOES  ON  APPLICA’nON. 

-3,4;OX3EIjS  .A-JSrX)  SECTIOITS  OlsT  "(riE  W. 

LONDON:  LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW: 

852  to  362,  EUSTON  ROAD.  6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN.  47  & 49,  ST.  ENOCH  SQUARE.  \ 


VoL.  LV.  No.  2381. 


BiTCEBiT,  SEPlEMDCr.  22,  183?. 


ffijt  ‘^iiilbcr. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

'The  “EqmestridB*’  Tavern,  Blarkfrinr’B.road,  S.E. — Mr.  T.  H.  Smith,  Architect 

Church  of  St.  Nicholas-at-Wade,  in  Thanet : Elevation  and  DetaUs  of  South  Nave  Arcade.— Draw 

The  Entrance  Porch,  Sion  College.— Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A,,  A.E.A.,  Architect  

Sculpture  in  tho  National  Museum,  Stockholm.— By  Herr  Fogelberg 

iHouse  at  Bromley,  Kent.— Mr.  H.  Percy  Monckton,  F.E.I.B.A.,  Architect 

South  Transept,  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral  

National  Museum,  Stockholm  

Blochs  m Text. 

Sketch  Elevation  of  new  Facade  to  South  Transept,  St.  Alban  s 

Exterior  View  of  Hatfield  House.— From  a Sketch  by  Mr.  J . .T ohnaon 

At  Bolsover  Castle. — From  a Sketch  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Buxton  

Plan  of  the  " Eeiuestrian  ” Tavern,  Blackfriar’s-road,  S.E 

iPIan  of  a House  at  Bromley,  Kent  

Plan  of  Prindpal  Floor  of  the  National  Museum,  Stockholm  


Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 

. by  Mr.  H.  P.  Burke  Downing ...  Single-Page  Photo-lAtho. 

Single-Page  Photo-LUho, 

Single-Page  JnTc-Pkoto, 

Single-Page  Photo-Litho. 

Single-Page  Tgpo-Oraeure. 

Single-Page  Tgpo-Gravure. 
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Restoration  and  Ruination!' 


HE  question  of 
cliurcli  restoration, 
seems  in  a fairway 
to  take  tlie  place 
formerly  occupied 
by  the  sea-serpent 
and  the  gigantic 
gooseberry.  It  is 
becoming  one  of 
the  favourite 
•usements  of  newspapers  in  the  dull  season, 
e commented  the  other  day  on  the  absurd 
jitemeut  got  up  by  some  crack-brained  en- 
isiasts  in  regard  to  the  repair  of  Costessy 
urch  ; and  the  solemn  and  orthodox  com- 
jsnts  of  the  Times  on  a subject  to  which  it 
))uld  never  have  devoted  a word  had  Parlia- 
|3nt  been  sitting.  But,  behold  ! it  is  the  off- 
jason,  and  the  floodgates  of  archaeological 
’ .11c  have  been  unloosed,  and  the  misdeeds  at 
bstessy  have  given  rise  to  a whole  cross-fire 
? indignant  and  virtuous  letters ; the  encycli- 
tl  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  been 
bprinted  in  the  Times;  and  the  Institute  of 
ijchitects  has  almost  simultaneously  issued 
B paper  of  cautions  and  good  advice  in  regard 
I ‘‘the  conservation  of  ancient  monuments 
Ad  remains ; ” and  the  privileged  swash- 
uckler  of  the  Times  caps  the  whole  with  a 
eneral  abuse  of  everybody,  coupled  with  the 
3ual  advertisement  of  himself  and  his  ovti 
salings  with  the  ill-fated  cathedral  of  St. 
dbans. 

The  documents  issued  respectively  by  the 
ociety  of  Antiquaries  and  the  Institute  of 
architects  have  this  unquestionable  and  (in 
lese  days)  rather  rare  merit,  that  they  are 
bviously  issued  in  perfect  good  faith  and 
titli  an  eye  to  the  public  good  in  matters  of 
rt  and  architecture,  and  not  to  the  glorifica- 
lion'  or  the  advertising  of  any  individual: 
nd  that  they  are  expressed  with  entire  mode- 

Iation  of  spirit  and  language ; in  this  respect 
ontraetiiag  remarkably  with,  the  sensational 
Ind  iclaptrap  appeals  of  persons  of  the  stamp 
,)f  Dr.  Jessopp  and  his  allies.  Of  these 
matter  and  their  views  it  is  not  ne- 
jiessary  to  speak  at  length  here ; and 
t must  be  certainly  useless  to  reason 
jvith  persons  who  have  apparently  lost  aU 
control  of  themselves,  and  who  speak  of 
altering  the  windows  or  roof  of  a decayed 
church  as  if  it  were  a crime  comparable  with 
'burglary  or  murder.  We  will  only  refer  to 
the  remark  made  by  one  of  them,  a certain 
J.  11.  M.,”  who  writes  to  the  Times  in  sup- 


port of  Dr.  .Jessopps  nonsense,  suggesting  the 
establishment  of  a body  in  each  county  to 
form  a tribunal  to  whom  everj’  scheme  for 
restoration  should  be  submitted,  and  adding, 

“Whatever  authority  maybe  constituted,  how- 
ever, one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the 
persons  composing  it  must  not  be  such  as  would  be 
subject  to  the  dominating  influence  of  professional 
architects.  They  must  be  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  gentlemen  under  whoso  guidance, 
hitherto,  so  much  mischief  has  been  done." 


This  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  the 
fashion  for  people  to  speak  who  owe  all  their 
knowledge  of  Medieval  architecture  to  the 
study  and  elucidation  of  the  subject  by  archi- 
tects. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Sir 
G ilbert  Scott,  single-handed,  did  more  to  illus- 
trate the  history  of  ourcathedrals  and  churches 
than  all  the  members  of  the  “Anti-Scrape” 
Society  among  them,  while  the  Institute  of 
Architects  has  just  put  forth  a document  in 
retrard  to  the  restoration  of  ancient  buildings, 
the  only  fault  of  which  lies  in  its  over-con- 
servative character  and  the  too  great  emphasis 
vhicli  is  laid  on  the  historical  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  architectural  value  of  a 
building. 

In  this  respect  the  circulars  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  and  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries run  upon  pretty  nearly  the  same  lines. 
Both  emphasise  the  importance  of  the 
historical  character  of  an  ancient  building, 
and  the  desirability  of  doing  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  or  falsify  that.  In  regard  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  this  view  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  what  the  Society  is  almost 
pledged  to  by  its  very  name  and  profession. 
Antiquaries  deal  professedly  with  past  history, 
not  with  present  requirements,  and  frame 
their  requisitions  accordingly.  Architects 
might  be  expected  to  look  more  to  the  archi- 
tectural design  and  the  practical  uses  of  the 
building ; and  we  suspect  that  this  would  be 
more  the  case  than  it  is,  in  the  Institute 
encyclical,  if  this  document  really  represented 
the  general  opinion  of  the  majority  in  the 
Institute.  We  are  given  to  imderstand,  how- 
ever, that  it  practically  represents  rather  the 
judgment  of  two  eminent  church  architects, 
though  formally  and  officially  adopted  by  the 
Institute. 

Considering  this,  the  document  affords 
curious  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  what 
may  be  called  orthodox  architectural  feeling 
and  principle  has  shifted  round  the  compass 
since  the  Medifcval  revival  commenced.  In 
the  former  days  of  that  revival  anything  like 
respect  for  relics  of  the  past  on  the  ground 


of  purely  historical  interest  would  have  been 
scouted  as  a weakness ; the  main  question  was, 
were  they  or  were  they  not  purely  Mediteval 
in  character  and  date  ? If  not,  they  were 
sinful  excrescences,  to  be  swept  away  without 
mercy,  because  they  interfered  with  the 
Mediceval  ensemble.  This  wa.s  no  doubt  a 
species  of  bigotry,  which  has  been  succeeded 
bv  a reaction  of  bigotry  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Xow,  whatever  exists  is  to  be  pro- 
tected, because  it  exists;  without  reference 
either  to  its  harmony  with  the  main  style  of 
the  building,  or  its  practical  usefulness  as  a 
modern  addition. 

This  historical  view  of  architectural  monu- 
ments is  one  of  entirely  modern  origin.  ^ 
never  seems  to  have  existed  before  the  present 
century,  and  it  is  only  in  very  late  years  that 
it  has  assumed  its  present  importance.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that  it  is 
a mistake  or  an  absurdity.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  considered  to  have  been  a defect  in 
the  perceptions  of  past  generations,  that  they 
never  recognised  the  historical  interest  and 
value  of  architecture  as  arecordof  thecharacter 
and  tastes  of  times  past.  Now  that  people  have 
at  last  recognised  it,  they  seem  disposed  to 
clutch  at  it  and  to  cling  to  every  remnant  of 
old  work  as  a precious  possession  which,  once 
gone,  can  never  be  restored.  It  certainly 
never  can ; but  something  worth  as  much 
might  be  put  in  its  place,  if  only  we  did  our- 
selves justice  and  believed  that  things  done 
in  the  present  day,  if  done  with  all  our  heart-, 
might  be  worth  something  to  posterity,  and 
become  history  in  their  turn. 

It  is  the  want  of  any  hope  or  confidence  of 
this  kind  that  strikes  one  so  much  in  the 
aforesaid  encyclical  of  the  Institute.  A 
respect  for  the  historical  value  of  architectural 
monuments  is  one  thing,  a blind  worship  of 
everv'thing  old  is  another  thing.  One  can 
hardly  call  it  less  than  this,  when  we  read 
that  “ the  external  halves  of  mullions,  siUs, 
and  jambs  should,  where  possible,  have 
such  parts  as  are  decayed  restored  by  dowel- 
ling  new  stone  on  to  the  old  internal 
halves.”  What  a way  to  treat  stonework,  and 
what  a piece  of  fetish-worship  of  old  frag- 
ments ! Again,  when  the  ends  alone  of  beams 
and  rafters  of  old  roofs  are  decayed  through 
leakages  from  gutters,  “ the  old  roof  should 
not  for  this  reason  be  discarded,  but  new  ends 
should  be  scarfed  on.”  The  prt^ervation  of  an 
old  roof,  unless  it  were  a most  unique  and  fine 
example,  would  surely  not  justify  such  apiece 
of  unconstructional  patchwork  as  this.  Upon 
whitt  priuciple,  again,  are  absolutely  modem 
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additions  to  be  removable,  "wliile  additions 
made  a hundred  years  ago  are  to  beheld  sacred  P 
The  theory  implied,  both  in  the  Institute  and 
in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries'  circular,  is  that 
the  changes  in  style  in  the  furniture  and  fittings 
of  a church  are  part  of  its  “ history,”  valuable 
records  of  the  changes  of  taste  at  various 
periods.  But  ■why,  in  that  case,  are  not 
the  recent  or  “ modern  ” fittings  and  altera- 
tions equally  part  of  the  history?  They  are 
not  history  to  us,  but  they  will  be  to  our 
grandchildren.  But  the  In.'stitute  circular 
evidently  contemplates  the  removal  of  these  : 
— “ Any  clearance  of  wall-linings,  pave- 
muits,  flooring,  galleries,  high  pews,  modem 
w.ill  partitions,  or  other  encumbrances 
(provided  they  he  clearly  modern*),  necessary 
before  detailed  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  restoration,  should  only  be  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  architect,”  &c. 

e have  not  the  slightest  objection  in  most 
cases  to  the  removal  of  high  pews,  galleries, 
&c. ; they  are  mostly  ugly  excrescences,  and 
at  variance  with  the  style  of  the  church;  but 
on  wliat  principle  does  the  Institute  recom- 
mend or  allow  their  removal,  any  more  than 
any  other  portions  of  “history”?  Or  will 
the  authors  of  the  “ General  Advice  ” define 
to  us  at  what  precise  date  things  cease  to  be 
“modem”  and  become  “historj-”?  They 
■will  find  it  rather  diflicult  to  do  so  logically. 

"SS  hy,  again,  does  the  Institute  speak  of 
“re.storation”  at  all,  if  the  object  is  to  preserve 
everything  as  it  is  in  its  present  state  ? That 
is  certainly  not  “restoration.”  if  the  word 
has  any  meaning  at  all.  “Restoration" 
implies  bringing  a building  back  to  its 
original  state,  and  sweeping  away  excres- 
cences. This  is  obviously  what  the  'institute 
does  not  recommend  except  in  cases  of  com- 
pletely modern  additions ; and  it  is  illogical 
in  recommending  it  in  that  case,  since  they 
are  part  of  “ history  ” as  much  as  any  other 
additions. 

The  “ historical  view  ” in  its  entirety,  there- 
fore, seems  to  us  a wholly  untenable  one,  the 
undue  emphasis  at  present  laid  upon  it  being  a 
natural  and  perhaps  necessary  reaction  against 
the  views  of  the  earlier  restoration  period, 
which  were  for  reproducing  even.-thing  Gothic 
and  sweeping  away  every’thing  post-Gothie. 
The  case  as  against  this  principle  is  put  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  as  follows : — 

'*  The  Society  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  the 
great  historical  value  of  our  ancient  parish  churches, 
every  one  of  which  contains  in  its  fabric  the  epitome 
of  the  history  of  the  parish,  frequently  extending 
over  many  centuries.  What  would  appear  to  the 
Society  to  be  the  duty  of  the  guardians  of  these 
national  monuments  is  not  to  ‘ restore  ’ them,  but  to 
preserve  them,— not  to  pretend  to  put  a church 
back  into  the  state  in  which  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  at  any  given  epoch,  but  to  preserve  a 
far  as  practicable,  the  record  of  what  has  been  it 
state  during  all  the  period  of  its  history. 

The  Society  does  not  overlook  the  necessity  of 
adapting  the  buildings  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
day,  but  it  contends  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
mischief  that  has  been  done  to  our  churches  has 
not  added  to  the  convenience  of  the  buildings 
which  is  in  no  way  aided  by  destroying  the  more 
recent  portions  of  a church  and  rebuilding  them  in 
a style  which  imitates  the  older  portions,  nor  by 
the  destruction  of  furniture  and  monuments  only 
because  they  are  not  of  the  date  which  is  assumed 
to  be  that  of  the  church.  New  work  done  to  suit 
new  wants,  and  not  pretending  to  be  other  than  it  is, 
will  carry  on  the  history  of  the  building  in  the  same 
manner  as  did  the  old,  and  the  Society  has  no  wish 
to  prevent  that  from  being  done.  It  only  urges  that 
the  ancient  record  should  not  be  wiped  out  to  make 
room  for  the  new,  nor  falsihed  by  making  the  new 
a servile  imitation  of  the  old.  Uniformity  of  style 
was  very  rarely  a characteristic  of  our  old  churches 
and  a part  of  the  building  or  a piece  of  furniture 
in  it  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  its  conformity  to  this 
or  that  style,  but  by  its  fitness  for  its  place  and  for 
the  work  it  has  to  do.” 

This  is  moderately  and  fairly  put,  and  with- 
out the  hysterical  nmting  which  accompanies 
all  the  protests  of  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Ancient  Buildings.  As  to  the  great 
historical  value  of  our  parish  churches,  we 
quite  agree  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
But  the  Society  entirely  overlooks  the  ques- 
tion of  architectural  design,  and  practically 
overlooks  that  of  convenience.  They  say 
that  they  “do  not  overlook  the  necessity," 
&c.,  but  they  immediately  go  on  to  assert 

* The  italics  are  ours. 


that  the  greatest  part  of  the  “mischief” 
(anglice  “ restoration  ”)  done  to  our  churches 
“ has  not  added  to  the  convenience  of  the 
buildings.”  lias  it  not?  Nor,  perhaps,  to 
their  order,  decorum,  and  decency  for  divine 
service?  Are  we  to  take  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries to  be  seriously  asserting  that  the 
parish  church  blocked  up  with  galleries  in  a 
decayed  and  corrupt  Renaissance  style,  put 
in  with  no  regard  to  the  lines  of  the  architec- 
ture, and  the  fioor  covered  with  sqtiare  boxes, 
like  the  divisions  of  a cattle-market,  was  in 
as  good  and  fitting  and  presentable  a state  for 
the  celebration  of  public  worship,  and  repre- 
sented as  agreeable  a spectacle  architecturally, 
as  the  church  cleared  out  and  restored  to 
order  and  architectural  consistency  by  a 
competent  hand  ? If  they  mean  that, 
they  are  asserting  an  absuri  paradox,  and 
showing  as  much  bigotry  in  one  direction  as 
the  meclirevalising  restorer  shows  in  another 
direction.  The  argument,  again,  that  “ uni- 
formity of  style  was  very  rarely  a charac- 
teristic of  our  old  churches,”  is  one  tliat  must 
not  be  pushed  too  far.  There  is,  at  all  events, 
far  more  analog}'  of  style  and  feeling  between 
one  period  of  Mediieval  architecture  and 
another,  than  there  is  between  any  period  of 
Medireval  architecture  and  Renaissance  work. 
However  good  the  latter  may  be,  it  makes  an 
architectural  discord ; and  if  it  is  not  very 
good,  it  is  better  away,  history  notwith- 
standing. The  fact  that  the  Medieval  archi- 
tects made  additions  to  a church  in  the  style 
of  their  o-um  day,  without  regard  to  the  style 
of  the  existing  portions,  does  not  prove  that 
they  exercised  the  highest  architectural  judg- 
ment in  doing  so.  Their  naive  indifference 
to  any  style  but  that  of  the  moment,  their 
manner  of  patching  a piece  of  their  fourteenth- 
century  Gothic  on  to  a Norman  or  Transitional 
building,  without  the  least  regard  toconsistency 
of  style  or  detail,  is  a very  curious  and  signifi- 
cant fact  in  architectural  history,  but  it  does 
not  prove  that  consistency  in  architectural 
design  and  detail  is  of  no  importance.  It 
only  appears  as  if  the  Medireval  architects 
were  indifferent  about  it.  Possibly  they  were 
wrong.  Perhaps  their  architecture  would 
have  had  even  higher  intellectual  interest  if 
they  had  exhibited  a distinct  effort  to  assimi- 
late the  new  work  architecturally  to  the  old, 
pre.serving  a certain  di.stinction  of  character. 
Or,  possibly  (which  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  any  of  the  disputants  in  the 
matter)  the  Medireval  architects  never  con- 
templated or  intended  leaving  a cathedral  in 
a patchwork  state  in  regard  to  style.  They 
added  or  rebuilt  as  much  as  they  could  iiffori 
to  build  in  the  style  of  their  own  day.  Each 
generation  of  them,  had  it  possessed*  the  time 
and  the  means,  would  probably  have  pulled 
down  a whole  cathedral  to  rebuild  it  in  their 
own  taste,  regardless  of  “ history.” 

It  is,  liowever,  the  role  of'  a society  of 
antiquaries  to  emphasize  the  historical  aspect 
of  the  question.  But  it  is  not  the  role  of 
a society  of  architects  to  do  so.  The 
encyclical  of  the  Institute  is  merely  the 
antiquarian  view  over  again.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  advice  given  is  no 
doubt  good,  and  is  from  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  had  long  acquaintance  with 
ancient  churches.  If  the  object  is  to  save 
every  scrap  of  old  worlc  that  can  be  saved,  no 
advice  could  be  better  or  more  to  the  point 
than  what  is  given  in  their  code  of 
suggestions.  But  some  of  it  is  advice 
.such  as  never  was  given  by  “architects,” 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  in 
anv  generation  before  tliis  learned  and 
critical  one.  The  idea  that  an  architect 
maybe  called  upon  to  improve  an  old  build- 
ing never  seems  to  enter  the  heads  of  the 
advisers.  If  the  floors  are  out  of  level,  this 
fault  of  level  is  to  be  carefully  preserved.* 
Where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  construct 
a new_  roof,  “ either  the  old  roof,  where 
it  exists,  should  be  carefully  repro- 
duced, or  the  new  roof  should  be 


* Where,  aa  in  some  exceptional  cases,  there  has  been  a 
decided  and  intentional  slope  in  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of 
some  fancy  of  architectural  effe<;t,  of  course  this  should  be 
preserved,  unless  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  the  modem 
congregation;  but  the  reference  in  the  circular  appears  to 
be  to  varieties  of  level  arising  out  of  mere  carelessness  and 
bad  building. 
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made  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  originals 
roof,”  &c.  Why  “carefully  reproduce"  thtr: 
old  roof?  Why  not  try  to  make  a betteil 
one?  Tliat  is  what  a Mediawal  architects 
would  have  done.  Then,  “in  all  churebe 
restorations  one  main  object  should  be  I 
to  get  rid  of  modem  additions,  put  upi 
without  regard  to  architectural  propriety.ii 
Precisely:  and  what  are  Jacobean  additions  to) 
Gothic  churches  but  “ modem  additions  putfi 
up  without  regard  to  architectural  propriety?”  i 
They  are  not  “ modern  ” now,  but  they  weret' 
when  they  were  done.  Why  are  they  toi 
have  the  halo  of  sanctity  merely  because  theyi) 
have  been  there  so  many  yeans?  Consistencyil 
of  architectural  design  and  feeling  is  a mattert 
of  importance,  and  ought  to  be  so  regarded  by  i 
architectural  designers ; the  Renaissance  andu 
Georgian  adapters  of  our  churches  absolutelTe 
ignored  it,  and  the  modem  Institute  of  Archi-Ii 
tects,  instead  of  cursing  them,  blesses  thetac'' 
altogetlier. 

It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the) 
Institute  should  thus  have  emphasised  the! 
merely  antiquarian  view  of  architecture,  and'i. 
failed  to  take  up  the  true  architect’s  position  (| 
in  the  matter,  because  they  thus  assist  in  • 
giving  a kind  of  point,  which  it  would  noti. 
otherwise  have,  to  such  a rampant  assault  i; 
upon  everybody  and  everything  architecturalri 
and  archieological  as  Lord  Grimthorpe’s  d 
latest  in  the  Times.  Of  all  the  absurditiesii 
of  the  recent  letter-writing  about  restoration,) 
perhaps  the  greatest  is  the  appearance  of) 
Lord  Grimthoi’pe  as  the  champion  of  tmei 
restoration,  considering  the  enormities  of  < 
■which  he  himself  is  guilty,  and  of  which  the! 
Times,  which  can  ■wax  eloquent  over  such  a 
little  matter  as  Costessy  church,  seems  to  be,.) 
or  chooses  to  be,  entirely  ignorant.  On  paper, ' 
however,  there  is  a good  deal  in  which  Lord  i 
Grimtho^e  is  quite  correct.  His  manner  of  < 
writing,  indeed,  is  so  increasingly  insolent  and  t 
offensive  that  ■we  wonder  the  Times,  for  its  t 
own  credit  as  a journal,  admits  such  letters;; 
and  it  is  natural  that  a cultured  and  courteous : 
gentleman  like  the  President  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  should  feel  that  he  is  entitled  to  t 
decline  to  take  any  notice  of  a critic  who  ■writes  ; 
with  such  an  entire  and  ostentatious  dis-: 
regard  of  all  courtesy  or  good  manners.  But 
Lord  Grimtliorpe  has  a great  deal  of  reason  oe  > 
his  side,inspiteof  his  ill  manners,  when  he  calls 
the  policy  of  mere  letting  alone  and  patching-  . 
up  of  ancient  buildings  a policy  of  “ ruination,” 
and  both  the  In.stitute  and  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  would  have  a better  case  if  they 
recognised  that  architecture,  as  a living  art, 
is  something,  and  that  archteology  and  history 
are  not  everything.  We  have  always  recog-  ' 
nised  that,  and  Lord  Grimthorpe  has  been  so 
much  put  out  by  the  perverse  reasonable- 
ness of  our  views  on  the  matter,  that  he  has- 
found  it  necessary'  more  than  once  to  mis* 
represent  us  in  the  Times  as  being  allied 
with  the  do-nothing  and  “ anti-scrape 
party ; in  re,«pect  of  which  he  is  in  this 
predicament,  tliat  if  he  reads  his  Builder  he 
knew  that  what  he  said  of  it  was  false,  and 
if  he  does  not  he  was  in  the  equally  dishonest 
position  of  making  positive  statements  about 
a journal  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  to  serve 
his  own  purposes.  That,  however,  will  not 
matter  to  Lord  Grimthorpe  ; nor  does  it 
matter  much  to  us.  There  is  one  portion  of 
his  recent  letter,  however,  which  it  is  worth 
wliile  to  comment  on.  Lord  Grimthorpe  is- 
now  flourishing  Fergusson  in  the  face  of  the- 
Times'  readers,  as  a supporter  and  admirer  of 
his  work  at  St.  Albans.  Concerning  this  it 
may  be  remarked  that,  although  Fergusson 
was  a remarkably  diligent  and  comprehensive 
student  of  architectural  history,  and  has- 
left  a unique  book  thereupon,  which 
is  of  permanent  value,  he  has  never 
been  recognised  as  an  infallible,  or  even 
as  a very  trustworthy,  critic ; that  his  chief 
sympathy  and  his  best  comprehension  were  for' 
Classic  architecture— he  never  really  imder- 
stood  or  sympathised  with  Gothic ; and  that  he- 
was,  as  he  himself  told  us,  “ as  blind  as  a bat  ” 
(those  were  his  own  words),  and  could  not 
recognise  a man  he  kne-w  at  the  distance  of  a 
yard  ; and,  consequently,  if  he  was  carried  off 
to  look  at  and  give  his  imprimatur  to  the 
front  of  St.  Albans,  it  is  impossible 
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it  he  could  hare  really  seen  the  details, 
iiich  are  the  head  and  front  of  the  offending 
this  case.  What  is  more  to  the  point  than 
is,  perhaps,  that  we  have  seen  no  evidence 


a specimen  of  design  to  be  stuck  on  to  an 
ancient  cathedral,  and  whether  there  is  not 
more  than  one  kind  of  restoration  which  rnay 
fairly  he  called  “ ruination”?  The  illustration 
is  reproduced  from  a photograph,  so  there  can 
be  no  pretence  that  it  is  not  a fair  repre- 
sentation. As  far  as  its  style  and  beauty 
of  design  are  concerned,  we  leave  it 
to  speak  for  itself : comment  would  spoil  it. 
But  this  is  a remarkable  design  in  other  ways 
than  style  ; there  is  more  in  it  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  The  reader  will  observe  in 
the  plate  the  bold  and  even  sublime  soaring 
up  of  the  lancet  windows  into  the  gable. 
But  what  will  he  say  when  he  is  told  that 


^eich  elevation  of  nen  faqade  to  south  tran- 
sept, St.  Albans ; shoming  the  lancet  lights 
carried  above  the  ceiling-line,  and  the  sham 
heads  towards  the  interior. 

if  Fergiisson’s  approbation  except  from  Lord 
:Trimthorpe's  own  statement  in  a letter  in  the 
rimes;  and  as  Lord  Grimthorpe  has  more 
ihan  once  put  in  print  imaginary  quotations 
from  our  columns,  invented  by  himself,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  his  cita- 
tion of  Fergusson  s words  was  equally  ima- 
ginative and  ideal,  if  the  truth  were  known. 

I However,  the  more  recent  Grimthorpian 
lirchitecture  at  St.  Albans,  at  all  events,  was 
executed  since  Fergusson’s  death,  and  there- 
fore cannot  have  been  included  in  the  bless- 
'.ngs  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  that  architec- 
tural prophet.  And  the  transept  work  is  ten 
times  worse  than  the  west  front.  The  former 
we  characterised  as  being  es.sentially  what 
might  be  called  “ Dissenting  Gothic”;  it  is  very 
had,  clumsy  Gothic,  but  it  would  have  passed 
muster  fairly  as  a design  for  the  facade  of 
a great  Dissenting  chapel — taken  as  a whole, 
at  least ; some  of  the  details  are  furiously 
bad,  even  from  that  point  of  view.  The 
Clerk  of  Works  who  assisted  in  the  west 
front,  and  who  had  picked  up  a kind  of 
smattering  of  Gothic  under  Scott,  is  dead 
since  then,  and  the  new  “ ghost  ” seems  to  be 
inferior  to  the  old  one.  What  term  to 
apply  to  the  new  south  transept  front 
we  hardly  know;  “railway-station  Gothic” 
would  perhaps  be  the  most  appropriate. 
At  all  events,  as  Lord  Grimthorpe  applies 
the  term  “ ruination,”  not  unhappily,  to 
the  procedure  of  the  party  of  ultra-con- 
servatism in  the  treatment  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  as  he  poses  as  the  champion 
of  the  architectural  treatment  of  buildings, 
we  have  thought  the  best  comment  on  his 
letter  in  the  Times  would  be  to  publish 
an  illustration  of  his  last  piece  of  work 
at  St.  Albans  (see  plate  in  this  week’s 
number),  and  ask  any  readers  who  know 
anything  of  architectural  art,  professional 
or  amateur,  what  they  think  of  that  as 


'Windoro  as  seen  from  interior. 

these  windows  cross  the  line  of  the  internal 
ceiling,  and  that  sham  window  - heads 
are  ordained  within,  as  showm  in  the  rough 
interior  and  exterior  elevation  subjoined,  to 
range  under  the  ceiling-line  ! If  any  student 
perpetrated  such  an  absurdity  in  a design  sent 
m for  our  Academy  or  Institute  architectural 
prizes,  he  would  be  the  butt  and  laughing-stock 
of  his  fellow  student.s.*  But  this  is  the  way 
in  W'hich  a great  English  cathedral  is  allowed 
to  be  botched  up  by  an  architectural  pretender 
who  can  pay  for  the  privilege  of  amusing  him- 
self in  this  manner  wuth  a building  which  is 
the  property  of  the  nation;  and  it  is  the 
author  of  this  kind  of  architecture  who  is 
allowed  to  lecture  by  the  column  on  archi- 
tecture to  the  English  public  in  the  pages  of 
its  leading  journal. 


TESTING  MATERIALS.! 
iHE  behaviour  of  building-materials 
such  as  stone,  brick,  timber,  and 
iron  when  actually  combined  in  a 
structure,  and  subject  to  the  com- 
pressive and  tensile  strains  which  such  a 
combination  involves,  must  always  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a matter  of  conjecture,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  appdv  accurate  tests  to  the 
materials  in  such  a position.  Up  to  a quite 
recent  date  it  was  assumed  that  the  behaviour 
of  such  materials  could  be  deduced  from  the 
phenomena  observed  with  small  specimens 
when  tested  in  a laboratoiy  under  conditions 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  occurring  in 
actual  practice.  For  instance,  if  the  average 
crushing  strength,  as  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment upon  a number  of  one-inch  cubes  of  a 
certain  kind  of  stone,  were  two  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  the  assumption  -was  that 
we  might  take  this  as  a constant,  and  deduce 
from  it  the  crushing  strength  of  a block 
of  similar  stone  of  nine  square  inches  area. 
It  was  soon  seen,  however,  that  even  with 
the  small  specimens  there  w'ere  considerable 
and  inexplicable  variations  of  strength,  and  it 
was  rightly  felt  that  the  possible  number  of 
unknown  disturbing  elements  w'ould  be  largely 
increased  as  the  size  of  the  specimens  became 
greater,  and  hence  a very  large  margin  of  safety , 
in  many  cases  as  high  as  one-tenth  the  break- 
ing weight,  was  prescribed.  This  “ margin  of 
safety”  is,  however,  more  or  less  a matter  of 


guesswork,  and  it  has  been  recognised  of  late 
years  that  the  breaking  strength  of  any 
material  is  not  a sufficient  criterion  of  its 
usefulness.  The  cases  wUere  any  material 
actually  used  in  a building  is  regularly  and 
continuously  loaded  up  to  a certain  point  and 
the  load  then  maintained  at  that  point  pe  so 
excessively  rare  as  to  be  almost  non-existent. 
In  practice  the  loads  are  constantly  changing, 
and  the  probability  is  that  this  variation  of 
load  has  more  effect  than  anything  else  upon 
the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material.  Thus 
Wohler,  in  the  exhaustive  series  of  experi- 
ments w'hich  he  made  for  the  Government  of 
Prussia,  proved  conclusively  that  an  iron  bar 
which  would  bear  a steady  load  of  40  tons 
for  an  indefinite  period  without  breaking 
would  last  but  a verj-  little  wffiile  if 
alternately  loaded  with  40  tons  and  10 
tons.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the  aim 
of  experimenters  during  the  last  few 
years  to  apply  tests  of  varying  character  upon 
pieces  of  large  dimensions,  and  these  form  the 
only  trustworthy  data  upon  w’hich  to  base 
calculations.  Germany  and  the  United  States 
have  taken  an  honourable  lead  in  these  inves- 
tigations, and  we  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  the  experiments  on  timber  made  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  by 
Professor  Gaetano  Laiza.*  Professor  Baus- 
chinger,  in  Munich,  and  Dr.  Bbhme,  in  Berlin, 
have  also  carried  on  n series  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  minute  experiments  with  a view 
to  ascertain  the  effect  not  only  of  purely 
statical  loads  but  also  of  repetitions  of  strain 
and  other  variations.  Unfortunately,  the 
resxilts  of  the  tests  made  by  these  and'  other 
experimenters  lie  hidden  in  the  scattered 
pages  of  numerous  scientific  journals,  and 
Professor  Unwin  has  conferred  a great 
benefit  upon  English  readers  by  publishing  a 
consideral)le  number  of  the  results  in  his 
recent  work  on  “ The  Testing  of  Materials.” 
The  difficulty  of  making  these  experiments 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  w'ith  such  materials  ns 
iron,  stone,  and  cement,  a te.sting-machine  of 
ver>’  great  powder  is  required,  and  it  must  also 
register  very  accurately  or  it  would  be  use- 
less. It  is  needless  to  observe  that  such  a 
machine  is  a very  costly  apparatus.  One  of 
the  best  testing-machines  in  this  country  is 
that  at  the  City  and  Guilds  Technical  Insti- 
tution at  South  Kensington,  but  it  is  nothing 
like  as  powerful  as  is  required  for  an  ex- 
haustive series  of  tests,  and  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  machine  at  the  Watertown 
Arsenal,  near  Boston,  which  was  erected 
by  Mr.  A.  11.  Emery  under  an  Act  of  Con- 
gresife  passed  in  1875.  This  is  described  by 
Professor  Unwin  as  probably  the  most 
perfect  and  reliable  instrument  in  the 
world,  as,  although  capable  of  exerting  and 
registering  a pressure  of  450  tons,  it  is  delicate 
enough  to  register  the  force  required  to  snap 
a horse-hair.  The  results  obtained  from 
such  a machine  are  so  valuable  that  it  would 
be  well  worth  the  while  of  any  Govern- 
ment to  follow  the  example  set  by  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  have  one  con- 
structed. A series  of  experiments  had  been 
made  under  the  order  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  previous  to  1875, by  Colonel 
Gillmore,  upon  specimens  of  stone  and  brick 
with  the  best  instrument  that  then  existed,  a 
oO-ton  machine,  but  after  the  con.struction  of 
the  new  and  more  powerful  machine,  it  was 
resolved  to  extend  these  tests,  and  the  results 
are  published  in  the  work  now  before  us.  The 
following  materials  were  tested.  (1)  A kind 
of  sandstone  known  as  Ilaverstraw  freestone 


‘ The  true  way  to  treat  the  windows  in  bucU  a case  is 
that  shown  at  York  Minster,  where  the  “Five  Sisters ’’ 
form  the  windows  of  the  church  itself,  and  the  roof  is 
lighted  by  a smaller  series  of  lights,  which  fill  up  the  guble- 
head.  Lord  Grimthorpe  seems  to  have  been  improving  on 
York  Minster. 

t Notes  on  the  Compressive  Resistance  of  Freestone, 
Brick  Piers,  Hydraulic  Cements.  Mortars  and  Concretes, 
by  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  Ph.D.,  of  tne  United  States  Army. 
New  York : John  Wiley  & Sons.  London  : Triibner. 


in  the  shape  of  cubes  varjdng  from  one  to 
twelve  inches  on  the  side  by  regular  incre- 
ments of  an  inch  ; also  the  same  material  in 
the  shape  of  prisms  4 in.  by  4 in.  area,  and  1,  2, 
and  3 inches  thick  respectively,  anti  8 in.  by 
8 in.  area  and  similar  thicknesses.  (2)  Cubes 
and  prisms  of  neat  cement.  (3)  Cubes  of 
mortar  and  of  concrete  mixed  with  cement  in 
varying  proportions.  (4)  Short  brick  piers 
built  in  cement.  Great  care  was  taken  that 
the  surfaces  of  the  specimens  in  contact  with 
the  plates  of  the  machines  were  as  smooth 
a.s  possible,  and,  to  ensure  this,  a verj^  thin 
coating  of  plaster  of  Paris  was  given  them. 


• See  the  Builder,  vol.  49,  p.  632. 
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'\\'e  "bflicve  tliis  is  the  plan  now  generally 
adopted  for  securing  evenness  of  hearijig, 
and  it  is  very  interesting  and  instructive  to 
notice  in  this  connection  the  extraordinary 
results  obtained  when  thin  sheets  of  lend  were 
placed  between  the  surfaces  of  the  material 
and  the  pressing-plates  of  the  machine.  In 
every  case  the  specimens  were  crushed  with  a 
pressure  far  below  that  which  "was  genemlly 
required  to  break  them,  and  instead  of  show- 
ing the  ordinary  phenomena  of  breakage,  viz., 
the  two  pyramidal  fragments,  they  seemed 
completely  to  di.sintegrate  and  suddenly  to  go 
all  to  pieces.  Professor  Unwdn’s  experiments 
entirely  confirm  these  results.  It  appears 
that  t^e  lead  not  only  penetrates  into  the 
minute  iutersticc.s  of  the  stone  and  thus  acts 
as  a wedge,  but  that  at  a certain  pressure  it 
begins  to  flow  and  then  exerts  a very  power- 
ful strain  at  right  angles  to  that  produced  by 
tlie  machine.  This  shows  how  wrong  it  must 
be  to  bed  iron  girders  on  lead  sheets,  or  to 
place  this  metal  between  the  stones  of  a 
column,  as  used  to  be  the  practice. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  allude  iir  detail 
to  the  large  number  of  tests  recorded  in  the 
work  in  question,  and  we  can  only  refer  to 
the  leading  facts  brought  out.  With  reference 
to  the  stone  cubes,  it  was  invariably  found 
that  if  the  surfaces  in  contact  with  the  plates 
of  the  machine  were  plastered,  the  blocks 
resisted  a greater  weight  than  when  rubbed 
only,  hoAvever  finely  this  were  done;  thus 
givmg  an  additional  proof,  if  one  were 
needed,  of  the  great  importance  of  accurately 
dressing  the  beds  of  stone  used  in  buildings. 
The  comparative  resistance  of  various  sized 
cubes,  as  sliown  in  the  experiments,  is  in- 
teresting, but  wo  cannot  think  it  safe  to  base 
any  rigid  conclusion  upon  the  results,  because 
the  number  of  specimens  tested  was  too  small. 
For  instance,  the  crushing  strength  of  1-in. 
cubes  was  greater  per  square  inch  of  area 
tliau  that  of  all  other  sizes  operated  upon, 
e.xcept  the  5-in.  and  6-in. ; but  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  this  must  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  of  these  latter  specimens  being  more 
homogeneous  than  the  others,  and  it  would 
ro(|_uire  far  more  tests  to  be  made  before  any 
deliuite  law  as  to  the  resistance  per  square 
inch  of  bed  increasing  or  diminishing  with  an 
increase  of  the  side,  could  be  formulated.  In 
any  case  the  experiments  point  to  one  con- 
clusion,— viz.,  that  the  results  recorded  in 
the  “ Transactions  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,”  for  1863-4,*  must  by 
no  means  be  implicitly  relied  on.  In 
the  tests  of  pri.>jms  of  stone  of  the , 
same  area  of  bed  but  less  height 
than  the  cubes,  the  results  were  invariable 
that  the  less  the  height  as  compared  with  the 
bed,  the  greater  the  strength  of  the  specimen 
per  square  inch  of  bed.  Thi.s  almost  appears 
tu  show  that  the  particles  of  the  material  are 
acted  upon  by  pressure  much  in  the  same  way 
as  columns,  and  that  the  smaller  tlieir  height 
the  le.ss  is  their  liability  to  be  forced  out  side- 
ways. But  we  still  cannot  avoid  expressing 
our  belief  that  the  data  are  insufficient  for 
laying  down  a precise  formula  such  as  the 
complicated  one  given  by  Colonel  Gillmore  on 
page  33. 

The  experiments  on  cubes  and  prisms  of 
neat  cement  are  not  so  interesting  as  those  on 
blocks  of  cement,  mortar,  and  concrete  of 
varying  proportions,  as  very  few  previous 
experiments  on  these  materials  have  been 
made.  Two  kinds  of  cement  were  used,  but 
neither  is  known  in  this  country.  The 
general  results  obtained  may  be  summarised 
thus: — (1)  That  in  comparing  specimens  of 
mortar  made  with  varying  proportions  of 
sand,  those  which  were  strongest  in  cement 
bore  the  heaviest  strain ; (2)  That  in  compar- 
ing mortar.s  with  concrete — the  latter  having 
in  each  case  six  volumes  of  broken  stone 
added  to  the  ingredients  of  the  mortars — the 
concretes  were  the  strongest.  A few  tests  of 
brick  piers,  laid  in  cement  gauged  1 cement 
to  2 sand,  were  made,  and  the  average 
crushing  strength  was  119  tons  per  square 
foot.  This  is  a far  higher  strength  than  is 
given  in  English  text-books,  and  we  have 
always  believed  that  these  have  erred  on  the 


side  of  safety  if  good  bricks  and  cement  are 
used,  but  it  would  be  manifestly  wTong  to  rely 
upon  a high  compressive  strength  for  many  of 
the  bricks  which  are  now  sold  in  the  English 
market. 

By  far  the  most  important  results  of  the 
experiments  which  we  are  describing  are  those 
observed  during  the  process  of  crushing,  as 
these  throw'  light  on  the  resilience  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  material,  which,  as  we  stated, 
are  the  most  important  qualities.  We  must 
refer  the  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  subject 
to  the  tables  of  experiments,  but  we  may  say 
that  Colonel  Gillmore  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
proved  that  some  law',  similar  to  that  which 
Wohler  discovered  in  the  case  of  iron,  does 
undoubtedly  hold  good  with  such  materials 
as  stone,  brick,  and  concrete,  viz.,  that  the 
taking  off  a load  and  then  putting  it  on  again 
weakens  the  material  more  than  if  the  load 
were  continued,  and  that  constant  repetitions 
and  relaxations  of  the  load  exert  a very  preju- 
dicial effect  on  the  material.  For  instance, 
16-in.  concrete  cube,  which  was  ulti- 
mately broken  with  a load  of  268,400  lb.,  was 
regularly  loaded  up  to  50,000  lb.,  and  the 
compression  w’as  measured  at  ‘0048  in. ; 
45,000  lb.  was  then  taken  off  and  tlie  set  was 
measured  at  '0028  in. : upon  again  raising 
the  load  to  50,000  lb.  the  compression  was 
found  to  he  ‘0049  in.,  and  the  load  was 
then  regularly  increased  to  100,000  and  the 
measured  compression  was  '0083  in. ; the 
pressure  was  again  reduced  to  5,000  lb.  and 
the  set  again  measured  at  '0042  in. ; when 
the  pressure  of  100,000  lb.  was  again  applied 
the  compression  was  found  to  be  ‘0090,  or  an 
additional  compression  of  ‘OOOr  in.  with 
the  same  weight.  At  150,000  lb.  similar 
measurements  were  taken,  with  the  result  that 
the  compression  after  relaxation  was  ‘0012 
in.  more  than  before.  Similar  results  were 
obtained  with  the  freestone,  the  neat  cement, 
the  mortar,  and  the  brick  piers.  If  these  results 
should  he  confirmed  by  future  experiments,  it 
would  seem  that  concrete  suffers  very  slight 
diminution  of  elasticity  when  loaded  up 
to  nearly  one-third  of  its  ultimate  crushing 
strength.  The  w’hole  of  the  tables  of  observa- 
tion and  the  diagrams  of  strain-curves  are 
w'eU  worthy  of  careful  study,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  because  they  are  very  sugges- 
tive of  the  lines  which  should  be  taken  by 
future  investigators.  Our  chief  complaint  of 
the  work  in  question  is  that  it  is  too  pre- 
tentious. Colonel  Gillmore  ha,s  been  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  attempting  to  lay 
down  general  rules  from  inadequate  data,  and 
before  the  conclusions  which  be  suggests  as 
probable  can  be  accepted  it  will  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  far  more  numerous  experiments. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  tlie  tables  and 
strain  - curves,  with  the  observations  made 
during  the  experiments,  published  in  a much 
les.s  expensive  form. 


NOTES. 

E have  received  a circular  from  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Irish 
Exhibition  (Lord  Arthur  Hill)  em- 
bodying the  following  remarks  : — 


of  small  artificial  demand  for  these  Irish' 
products  this  year,  it  will  only  be  at  the  cost  ] 
of  encouraging  false  hopes  of  a similar: 
market  next  year.  Considering  that  thefi 
Irish  Exhibition  has  been  largely  got  up  andq 
supported  by  people  who  profess  to  he 
philanthropists  of  the  modern  rational  (or( 
rationalistic)  school,  we  have  seen  withi 
astonishment  the  constant  repetition  of  these;- 
appeals  to  the  English  public  to  discover  a' 
want  for  certain  classes  of  goods,  becausei 
they  are  made  by  Irish  peasantry.  Wei 
would  give  our  hearty  support  to  auythingi 
that  would  do  good  to  the  deserving  poor  in 
Ireland ; but  this  will  do  no  good. 


The  struggle  for  life  seems  to  be  still  in 
a doubtful  stage  at  "Windsor,  where  the! 
insanitary  state  of  many  of  the  poorer  houses  j 
has  been  the  subject  of  comment  in  our  i 
columns  from  time  to  time  for  many  years . 
past.  Certain  houses  in  Distil  House -t 
row  have  been  reported  on  as  unhealthy . 
four  years  ago  by  the  Medical  Cfficer  of ' 
Health,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
the  waste-pipes  in  direct  connexion  with  i 
the  drain,  and  only  protected  by  a bell- 1 
trap.  A fatal  case  of  diphtheria  is  traced  to  I 
this  cause  by  the  medical  officer,  and  he  has  ' 
now  reported  the  houses  to  the  urban  sanitary 
authority  as  unfit  for  habitation,  in  con- 1 
sequence  of  this  defect  and  deficient  w.c.  t 
accommodation.  "We  have  now  to  see  for 
how  much  longer  they  will  remain  in  their 
present  state  before  auy  actual  improvement 
is  made.  "Windsor  seems  one  of  the  slowest 
places  at  sanitary  reform  in  the  world. 


TIICSE  who  are  interested  in  the  very 
multifarious  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  just  passed,  will  find  their 
consideration  of  it  assisted  by  a “ Popular 
Summary  * of  the  Law  Relating  to  Local 
Government,”  drats'n  up  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Cham- 
bers. This  summarj'  is  in  itself  a considerable 
piece  of  reading,  but  it  sets  forth,  in  a readily 
intelligible  form,  statements  of  the  practical 
effect  and  working  of  the  Act  in  its  bearing 
upon  various  departments  of  public  work  and 
procedure,  with  reference  to  the  sections  of 
the  Act  under  which  these  provisions  are 
respectively  dealt  with. 


“ Lately  there  has  been  a great  increase  in  the 
articles,  such  as  lace,  embroidery,  underclothing, 
painting,  knitting,  wood-carving,  sent  over  to 
the  Old  Irish  Market  Place  by  poor  peasants  in 
Ireland.  In  most  cases  this  work  is  the  st'nders’ 
sola  means  of  support,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that 
it  should  not  be  returned  to  them  unsold.  Visitors 
to  the  Irish  Exhibition  would  be  giving  material 
help  and  encouragement  to  these  poor  peasants  by 
going  to  the  Old  Irish  Market  Place,  and  making 
some  purchases,  however  small.” 


* See  Tr.  vol,  iv.,  p.  i 


While  complying  with  what  we  presume  to 
he  the  wishes  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  by 
giving  further  circulation  to  this  appeal,  we 
cannot  help  pointing  out  that  those  who  are 
thu.s  endeavouring,  with  the  best  motives,  to 
create  an  artificial  market  for  the  products  of 
the  industry  of  the  Irish  poor,  are  acting  in 
a most  illogical  manner,  and  showing  a very 
doubtful  kind  of  philanthropy  towards  their 
Irish  proteges.  A request  of  this  kind,  thus 
worded,  is  m fact  simply  an  appeal  for  charity 
veiled  under  a thin  pretext  of  another  kind; 
and  if  the  effort  succeeds  in  creating  a kind , 


Dr.  DORPFELB  publishes  in  the  Mit- 
tlieihmgen  of  the  German  Institute  at 
Athens  (vol.  xiii.  part  2, 1888)  a paper  which 
will  somewhat  startle  the  archasological 
world.  During  the  e.xcavations  at  the 
Dipylon  Gate,  the  mouth  of  a large  cloaca  a 
little  to  the  south-west  of  the  actual  Dipylon 
was  discovered.  This  cloaca  debouches  through 
the  city  walls  just  at  the  point  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  venerate  as  the  site  of  the 
“Sacred  Gate.”  l>r.  Ddrpfeld  believes  there 
was  no  .sacred  gate  at  all,  but  that  the  term  was 
only  a second  name  once  used  of  the  Dipylon, 
through  which  the  Eleu.'siuian  procession  went. 
This,  however,  he  does  not  hold  to  be  proved. 
Revolutionary  a.s  this  view  is,  there  are  dis- 
closuresmoresurprisingbehind,  Topographists 
have  certainly  been  in  difficulties  what  to  do 
with  the  river  Eridanus,— which  of  the  small 
streams  running  into  tlie  Ilissus  was  to  be 
identified  with  it.  Leake  made  it  out  to  he 
the  small  stream  rising  near  the  Kaeseriani 
Convent.  "Wachsmuth  put  it  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ilissus  ; Lolling  holds  it  to  be  the 
Kykloboros.  Dr.  Doiqifeld,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  lie  of  the  ground,  and  from  the 
existingspringsand  watercourses  of  the  modern 
city,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a river 
must  have  flowed  right  through  the  ancient 
city  to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis,  rising  in 
the  south-west  slopes  of  Lycabettus,  passing 
through  the  so-called  Sacred  Gate  north- 
west of  the  Pnyx  hills,  and  finally  joining  the 
Ilissus  where  the  modern  road  to'^the  Peirreus 
runs,  and  that  this  river  was  the  Eridanus. 
If  this  is  so,  the  loci-cln&&ioi  on  the  Eridanus, 
in  Strabo,  Plato,  and  Pausanias  are  capable 
now,  by  the  light  of  the  new  discovery,  of 
simple  straightforward  interpretation.  Sur- 
prise will  naturally  be  felt  that  if  the 
Eridanus  flowed  straight  through  the  ancient 
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, mention  of  it  is  so  rare.  Dr.  Dorpfeld 
its  out  that  this  is  explained  by  the  fact 
the  river  was  at  an  early  time  not  only 
ised  by  bridf^es,  but  almost  entirely 
jred  in,  and  lie  points  to  the  pertinent 
;i5trative  fact  that  there  are  many  inliabi- 
|;s  of  Berlin  who  have  never  seen  the  river 
t'  flows  through  their  own  “ Graben.” 


iflE  number  is  altogether  a brilliant  one. 
We  can  only  briefly  call  attention  to 
Winter’s  paper  on  his  own  interesting 
oration  of  the  famous  Moschophotos, 
ch  we  noted  some  time  bade.  It  is  for 
the  text  of  a most  important  discussion 
»arly  Attic  art,  and  the  influence  of  the 
in  school  upon  it.  It  will  now  no  longer 
ossible  to  label  a statue  found  at  Athens 
aerely  “ Early  Attic.”  The  vast  recent 
of  archaic  statues  is  beginning  to 
rate  up  into  distinguishable  cla.sses,  in 
;h  already  pre-Chian  and  post-Chian  are 
rly  discernible.  It  is  fortunate  that  in 
very  same  number,  Dr.  Six  brings 
his  most  ingenious  restoration  of  the 
kiades  and  Archemios  basis,  a restoration 
Rightfully  neat  and  satisfactory  that  one 
)st  trembles  to  accept  it.  Accepted,  it 
es  for  ever  the  question,  long  disputed, 
ther  the  winged  Nike  belongs  to  the 
i,  and  it  gives  us  a certain  standpoint  and 
irion  for  early  Chian  work  that  we  have 
lat  date  for  no  other  school.  It  is  a piece 
le  greatest  good  fortune  that  tlie  Acropolis 
.vations  have  yielded  the  actual  signature 
.rchermos,  so  that  this  Chian  influence  is 
latter  of  mere  conjecture. 


)R  some  time  past  a correspondence  has 
been  going  on  in  the  columns  of  the 
es  respecting  railway  fares  and  facilities, 
rough  the  original  question  was  the  “ one 
3 only”  proposition,  otlier  matter’s  were 
i imported  into  the  discussion,  and  a very 
resting  letter  appeared  last  Friday  from 
John  iM.  Cook,  of  “Tourist”  fame,  com- 
ng  the  facilities  afforded  by  our  railways 
i those  of  other  countries.  It  has  fre- 
itly  been  argued  (and  proved)  that  in  the 
ter  of  charges  for  goods-traftic  the  English 
ufacturer  is  at  a disadvantage  compared 
1 his  foreign  competitors, — a state  of 
gs  brought  about  by  a number  of  different 
imstances.  But,  as  regards  the  con- 
ence,  safety,  and  speed  of  our  passenger 
gm,  we  can  hold  our  own  against  anv 
itry.  There  are  generally  discontented 
lie  ready  to  disparage  our  system,  because 
iin  minor  matters  are  managed  better  on 
Continent  nr  in  America ; but  Mr.  Cook  em- 
iises  the  undoubted  fact  that  in  exchanging 
1 any  other  country  we  should  be  courting 
ils  that  we  know  not  of.”  He  sum:  up 
wide  experience  as  follows: — “I  do  not 
bate  to  say  tliat  there  is  no  empire,  king- 
, or  country  in  which  the  general  travel- 
public  of  every  class  and  every  grade 
} such  facilities  and  such  low  fares 
■ded  them  as  those  afforded  by  the 
llsb  railway  companies  in  general.”  That 
L an  authority  as  Mr.  Cook  should  have 
red  at  such  a conclusion, — after  having,  as 
Dcidentally  remarks,  travelled  more  than 
■00  miles  annually  for  upwmrds  of  twenty 
J's, — must  be  highly  gratifying  both  to  the 
liotic  mind  and  to  the  railway  com- 

Ies  themselves ; although  the  latter  will 
be  allowed  to  rest  on  their  laurels 
le  reform  is  still  needed  in  the 
or  matters  alluded  to.  Punctuality  is  a 
iUe  in  wliich  some  of  our  companies  are 
iy  deficient,  and  the  conditions  imder 

Ich  return  tickets  are  issued  are  often  so 
sasonablc,  that  the  question  of  “ return 
Bts  good  till  used  ” is  worthy  of  considera- 
. It  is  extremely  irritating  to  be  called 
1 to  forfeit  a ticket  without  having  re- 
ed full  value  for  the  money  paid  for  it, 
’the  regulation  prohibiting  the  transfer  of 
i:ket  is  often  a ridiculous  absurdity.  The 
lament  that  the  fares  in  this  country  are 
ow  as  in  any  other  will  be  received  with 
46  surprise,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
Jk  that  for  the  superior  accommodation 
•ch  we  enjoy  we  have  to  pay  in  proportion. 


The  late  Mr.  Grierson,  in  the  course  of  his 
defence  of  the  English  railways  in  “ Railway 
Rates,  English  and  Foreign,”  admits  that  the 
passenger  fares  in  Belgium  are  lower  than  in 
this  country,  and  writers  in  the  Times  during 
the  present  controversy  have  referred  to  the 
low  rates  in  force  in  America.  ‘With  the  latter 
point,  however,  Mr.  Cook  ably  deals  in  his 
letter ; and,  as  he  tells  us  that  his  interests 
are  now  greater  on  tire  Continent  than  in  his 
own  country,  his  conclusions  must  be  received 
with  the  respect  due  to  a, perhaps,  unparalleled 
experience. 

The  current  number  of  the  Scottish  Art 
Review  devotes  a short  article  to  enquir- 
ing why  the  new’  municipal  buildings  at 
Glasgow  are  not  “ what  they  might  have 
been,”  a feeling  which  is  said  to  be  making  its 
way  “ among  the  discriminating.”  "We  thought 
people,  even  in  Glasgow,  would  begin  to  find 
that  out  before  long.  The  critic  has  no  objec- 
tion to  make  to  the  general  style  selected,  nor 
to  the  disposition  of  the  ground-plan.  The 
demerits  he  considers  to  lie  in  “ an  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  horizontal  lines,  a faulty  system 
of  fenestration,  produemg  a w’ant  of  unbroken 
wall-spaces,  a lack  of  aitistic  refinement 
in  the  details,  and  an  over-lavish  use 
of  sculpture.”  In  regard  to  the  fenes- 
tration, tlie  Scottish  Art  Review  refers  espe- 
cially to  the  use  of  the  so-called  Venetian 
window,  an  arched  compartment  in  the  centre, 
and  small  square-headed  compartments  at  the 
sides,  separated  from  it  by  columns.  The 
Scottish  critic  objects  to  this  form  of  window’ 
that  it  destroys  repose  in  a building,  and  is 
especially  at  variance  with  the  leading 
horizontal  lines  of  a classic  design.  We 
share  his  feeling  about  that  form  of  window, 
which  we  liave  always  thought  one  of  the 
most  artificial  and  unsatisfactory  forms  of 
w’indow-opening.  As  to  the  other  detailed 
criticisms,  they  may  be  true  in  general, 
but  they  do  not  touch  the  real  defect  of  the 
building,  which  is  in  many  respects  a praise- 
worthy one,  carried  out  with  care  and  with- 
out sparing  trouble,  and  so  far  creditable  to 
its  architect.  But  there  is  not  a touch  of 
genius  about  it.  It  is  a respectable  building, 
but  absolutely  uninteresting,  and  this  we 
knew’  very  well  would  be  the  final  verdict  on 
it  at  the  time  the  design  w*as  selected.  It 
will  do  very  well  for  its  purpose,  but  no  one 
will  be  made  happier  by  it,  and  no  one  will 
come  to  Glasgow  to  see  it. 

WHILE  referring  to  the  subject  men- 
tioned above,  we  may  congratulate 
the  Scottish  Art  Review  on  its  continued  high 
style  of  art  criticism,  and  the  generally  cul- 
tivated tone  of  its  literary  matter.  Glasgow 
is  not,  we  fear,  essentially  an  artistic  town  at 
present,  but  there  appears  to  be  a leaven  of 
righteous  men  in  it  who  will  probably  get  up 
an  artistic  public  spirit  in  time. 


WE  have  received  a card  of  invitation 
to  w’hat  is  called  the  “ Continental 
Gallery  ” in  New  Bond-street,  to  see  what 
is  described  as  a collection  of  “ the  most 
remarkable  paintings  of  this  year  from  the 
Paris  Salon.”  The  announcement  is  little 
better  than  a fraud  on  public  credulity.  The 
collection  does  not  contain  a single  one  of 
the  pictures  which  were  prominent  at  the 
Salon  Exhibition,  and  only  one  or  two  even 
by  eminent  names.  The  majority  are  of  the 
most  commonplace  description,  and  many  of 
them  are  mere  artistic  rubbish.  To  placard 
these  as  the  most  important  and  remarkable 
pictures  of  this  years  Salon  is  an  insult  to 
French  art.  Of  course  the  initiated  know 
very  w’ell  that  it  is  not  likely  the  best  works 
from  the  Solon  would  come  over  here  : thev 
are  commissioned  or  purchased  in  France  ; but 
the  managers  of  a picture  galleiy  have  no 
right  to  gull  the  more  ignorant  public  by 
announcements  so  completely  at  variance  with 
fact. 


Willey  Park,  Shropshire. — A large  Cam- 
bridge chiming  clock  was  completed  last  week 
in  the  parish  church  here,  the  gift  of  the  Right 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Lord  Forester.  The  makers  are 
Messrs.  John  Smith  & Sons,  of  Derby. 


SCIENCE  AND  MANUFACTURE. 

At  the  annual  meetings  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  we 
are  informed  what  new  discoveries  have  been 
made, — that  is,  a few  of  the  most  startling ; 
and  by  the  graciousness  of  the  professors  of 
science,  and  of  those  who  apply  it  to  the  useful 
arts,  a review  of  some  of  the  discoveries  and 
experiments  which  have  been  made  during  a 
term  of  years  is  placed  before  the  meeting  ; all 
made  as  delightful  as  possible,  not  omitting  a 
few  jokes,  or  at  least  attempts  which  show  the 
joyous  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

But  although  science  has  its  charms  for  a 
few, — those,  namely,  who  can  devote  their  lives 
to  it, — it  has  not  much  charm  for  many  who  can- 
not do  so.  These,  who  have  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  in  one  way  or  another,  in  some  of  the 
industrial  arts  of  life,  cannot  know  everything, 
for  want  of  time,  and  in  most  cases  for  want  of 
a previous  education  which  would  enable  them 
to  attain  the  knowledge.  And  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, even  if  possible,  that  those  who  make 
things  should  each  on  hi.s  own  account  under- 
take an  original  research  into  the  qualities  and 
properties  of  the  materials  he  uses  and  forms 
into  articles  of  commerce ; but  it  is  yet  very 
neces.sary  that  each  should  be  informed  of  those 
qualities  and  properties  which  he  cannot  know 
by  his  own  investigation.  It  is  for  the  professors 
of  science  to  see  that  the  makers  of  things  are 
each  taught  the  nature  of  the  material  he  uses, 
for,  understanding  its  nature,  he  may  produce 
without  waste  an  article  of  value,  because  one 
of  beauty  as  well  as  of  use.  It  is  for  the  pro- 
fessors of  science  to  give  this  information  to 
all  who  desire  to  have  it.  If,  besides  the 
makers  of  things,  we  regard  the  carriers  of 
articles  of  commerce,  whatever  they  may 
consist  of  or  by  whomsoever  made  (for  it  is  said 
that  we  are  now  a nation  of  carriers,  not  shop- 
keepers), the  case  is  still  the  same,  forthe  means 
of  carriage  have  to  be  provided,  and  this  in- 
volves the  making  of  appropriate  implements 
and  ways  by  which  they  may  be  riansported, 
whether  by  land  or  sea ; and  the  whole  ques- 
tion is  how  to  make  things.  As  they  must  be 
made  by  the  many,  and  as  these  cannot  have 
a full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  everything, 
they  await  the  teaching  of  those  who  have  that 
knowledge,  by  which  they  may  learn  the  true 
nature  of  every  material  they  use  and  apply. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  to  the  immediate 
result  that  the  workman  shall  himself  under- 
stand these  things ; if  the  master  understands 
them,  and  the  workman  is  sufficiently  intelligent 
to  obey  orders,  tliat  maybe  sufficient  forthe  time. 
But,  at  least,  the  master  must  know  the  nature  of 
the  materials  he  uses,  if  trade  is  to  be  kept  going. 
The  workman,  indeed,  if  he  is  wise,  will  not 
seek  to  know  these  things,  for  he  cannot  do  so 
without  the  loss  of  that  nerve  and  muscle  which 
are  his  peculiar  possession  as  workman, — nerve 
to  give  direction  to  the  tool  and  muscle  to  com- 
pel its  movement.  The  workman  cannot  attain 
a full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  materials 
without  an  amount  of  study  which  unfits  him 
for  bis  daily  work,  and  a little  knowledge  of 
them  is  dangerous  because  it  will  probably 
seem  to  be  sufficient  when  it  is  not  really  so  ; 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  in  full  is  to 
him  too  tiresome.  So  far  as  science  is  amusing  it 
is  worth  the  workman’s  attention,  and  that  it  is 
sometimes  amusing  we  see  by  the  attendance 
of  so  many  people  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  British  Association  for  its  advancement ; 
but,  otherwise  it  does  not  make  a man 
happy  ; it  opens  so  many  avenues  of 
thought  that  the  mind  alone  grows  while 
the  body  starves.  To  shut  the  door  of  each 
avenue  as  soon  as  it  has  stood  open  long  enough 
for  personal  happiness  is  the  act  of  a wise  man, 
if  his  circumstances  are  those  of  average  men ; 
but  who  can  be  at  all  times  wise  ? Truly,  we 
see  a few  of  the  professors  of  science,  who 
appear  rotund  and  sound  enough  in  wind  and 
limb,  but  they  probably  have  had  exceptional 
advantages  and  facilities  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge; but,  whether  with  much  or  little  difficulty, 
the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  is  proper 
to  be  had  by  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  it,  and  to  inform  the 
world  when  they  are  assured  of  the  truth  of 
what  they  have  discovered,  by  a sufficiently 
long  examination  of  all  the  facts  upon  which 
their  reasoning  is  to  be  based. 

Persons  in  the  average  circumstances  of  life 
cannot  do  this,  and  knowledge  which  falls  short 
of  it  is  worse  than  none — knowledge,  observe, 
not  information,  which  is  a very  different  thing. 
The  man  who  knows,— the  professor,  say,  of  a 
science, — can  impart  information  to  persons 
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whom  he  could  never  make  to  know  what  he 
know.«;,  teach  he  ever  so  long;  but  the  informa- 
tion he  can  give  them  (for  their  gratification,  not 
knowledge)  may  be  very  useful  to  them  in  many 
ways,  and  they  can  put  it  to  practical  use  every 
day.  Of  course,  they  have  to  trust  what  they 
hear  to  be  true,  to  be  full,  to  be  honest,  to  be 
in  every  respect  made  in  good  faith  ; and  this 
information,  so  imparted,  is  more  useful  to  them 
than  pseudo-investigations,  which  land  them 
nowhere,  more  puzzled  and  uncertain  than  ever. 

It  remains  that  exact  knowledge  of  all 
materials  should  be  taught  by  competent 
professors  to  all  who  make  things  for  sale 
abroad  or  use  at  home.  We  should  be  better 
off  at  home  if  workmen  felt  they  understood 
the  nature  of  the  materials  they  use,  and  that 
to  do  the  work  well  was  a matter  of  interest  to 
them  ; they  would  be  quickened  in  spirit,  and 
welfare  would  ensue.  If  this  cannot  be  done — 
whether  for  politico-economical  reasons  or  any 
other — at  least  the  employers  of  workmen  may 
be  so  instructed,  and  possibly  the  spirit  of  the 
master  may  inform  the  rest.  When  the  very 
great  number  of  materials  is  considered  which 
are  daily  worked  upon  in  England,  it  will  be 
seen  how  far  and  how  much  science  is  required 
in  their  use ; notwithstanding  that  the  whole 
subject  may  cover  but  a small  part  of  the 
ground  of  science  altogether. 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  the  President  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  is  a civil 
engineer,  using  that  term  in  its  full  sense  as 
embracing  all  engineering  other  than  militarv-, 
and  in  his  address  to  the  meeting  the  other  day 
at  Bath  he  said  that,  although  engineering  does 
not  contribute  much  to  pure  science  by  original 
research,  but  devotes  itself  more  to  the  appli- 
cation of  science  in  following  its  art  of  directing 
the  great  sources  of  power  in  nature  to  the  use 
and  convenience  of  man,  yet,  for  the  very  object 
of  the  Association,  the  advancement  of  science, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  there  should  be  the 
application  of  science. 

Abstract  science,  or  original  research,  and  its 
application,  as  in  engineering,  act  and  re-act 
upon  each  other,  it  was  said, — an  illustration  of 
which  was  the  story  of  Galileo,  Torricelli,  and 
the  pump-maker ; that  Galileo  first,  and  his 
pupil  Torricelli  afterwards,  were  led  to  investi- 
gate the  question  of  atmospheric  pressure  by 
observing  the  failure  of  a pump  to  raise  water 
by  suction  above  a certain  level,  and  these  men 
of  science,  reflecting  upon  what  they  saw,  dis- 
covered the  conditions  under  which  water  rises 
in  a pipe  from  which  the  atmospheric  air  has 
been  removed. 

This  illustration  serves  as  well  as  any  other 
to  show  the  truth  of  many  things  about  which 
people  dispute.  The  inventor’s  principle  is,  what 
you  find,  keep ; it  is  yours  if  nobody  owns  it. 
>Vhat  you  discover  apply  to  your  own  advantage 
to  the  exclusion  of  everybody  else.  This  prin- 
ciple is  good  or  it  is  bad,  according  to  what  it 
refers  to,  whether  to  the  application  of  a 
universal  law  of  nature  already  discovered,  or 
to  the  discovery  of  the  law  itself.  Galileo  and 


Torricelli  discovered  the  conditions  under  which 
a universal  property  exists,  and  proclaimed  them ; 
the  knowledge  is  public  property;  but  being  so. 
an  individual  has  no  personal  interest  in  pursiung 
such  researches ; they  must  be  undertaken,  if 
done  at  all,  by  those  who  work  for  ends  other 
than  private  ones.  It  is  the  application  only 
of  the.'Je  to  special  purposes  which  it  is  worth 
t lie  while  of  the  individual  to  follow  out.  He 
does,  indeed,  pur.sue  them  in  a small  way  for 
commercial  purposes,  but  stops  when  those 
ends  have  been  attained.  The  one,  in  short,  is 
science  ; the  other,  engineering  or  manu- 
facturing. 

A worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  scientific  men  was  made  by  the  late 
Pre.sident  of  the  Association,  Sir  Henry  E. 
Boscoe.  When  the  Association  last  visited  the 
city  of  Bath,  in  1864,  its  President  was  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  the  great  forerunner  of  that 
system  of  geology  which  has  for  its  principle 
that  the  action  of  small  things  such  as  rain,  as 
we  now  see  it ; frost,  as  we  now  feel  it ; and 
other  occuiTences  such  as  take  place  at  the 
present  time,  are  sufficient,  often  enough  re- 
peated, to  account  for  the  vast  changes  which 
have  evidently  taken  place  in  the  ground  be- 
neath our  feet  since  its  formation. 

Lyell,  said  the  late  President,  was  a typical 
example  of  the  expositor  of  nature’s  most  secret 
processes.  His  work  was  that  of  an  investigator 
of  science  pure  and  undefiled,  and  as  such  his 
life  and  labours  stand  for  ever  as  an  example  to 
all  those  who  love  science  for  her  own  sake ; 
but  then,  as  now,  it  was  recognised  that  just  as 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  so  it  is  not 
only  by  purely  scientific  discovery  that  the 
nations  progress  or  that  science  advances  : the 
application  of  the  results  of  scientific  research 
to  the  great  problems  of  everyday  life  is  a 
necessity. 


HATFIELD  HOUSE. 

This  sketch  of  Hatfield  House,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  may  be  of 
interest  in  connexion  with  the  account  of  the 
visit  of  the  Architectural  Association  to  Hat- 
field, and  the  paper  on  it  by  Mr.  Gotch,  reported 
in  our  last  number  (page  \^l-2,ante'). 


YORKSHIRE  ARCHyEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION AT  FOUNTAIN’S  ABBEY. 

Last  week  this  Association  paid  a special 
visit  to  the  abbey  to  hear  an  account  from 
Mr.  St.  John  Hope  of  the  results  of  some  recent 
excavations  made  by  him  on  the  site  of  the 
abbey.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  previously  read  a 
paper  on  the  “Ci-stercian  Rule;"  and  after  a 
short  address  from  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  who 
expressed  liisgratitude  to  the  Society  for  the  work 
they  were  doing  in  connexion  with  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  history  of  the  abbey,  Mr.  St.  John 


Hope  conducted  the  members  over  the  abbeyi 
He  prefaced  his  remarks*  by  sketching  thfl 
foundation  and  early  history  of  the  abbey,  aftei'i 
which,  in  the  course  of  his  general  observations,! 
he  said  it  was  not  easy  to  discover  the  original 
disposition  of  the  church.  The  popular  notioni 
was  that  when,  in  Mediaeval  times,  people]] 
built  a chm-ch  like  that,  they  intended  tci 
have  a grand  view  from  end  to  end.  Thati' 
was  an  erroneous  opinion.  They  built  in 
that  manner  because  it  was  the  easiest  way 
of  building,  and  liaving  got  their  erection,: 
they  proceeded  to  cut  it  up  by  screens.  There? 
was  no  documentary  evidence  to  tell  them  how 
the  house  at  Fountains  was  divided,  but  the! 
original  limits  of  the  church  were  different  to 
what  they  were  now.  He  could  not  say  whetheri' 
the  nave  and  the  aisles  showed  their  origioali 
setting  out.  The  limits  of  the  early  choir  were? 
marked  out  by  thin  lines  in  the  grass  upon  thel 
platform  near  where  he  was  standing.  Thel 
Cistercians  seemed  to  have  generally  completed' 
the  plan  of  a church  before  going  on  with  thel 
other  portions  of  their  structure.  The  choir 
originally,  like  most  Cistercian  choirs,  was: 
flanked  on  either  side  by  three  chapels  pro-' 
jecting  eastward  from  the  transept.  The  old' 
choir  must  have  been  very  dark,  because  there? 
was  just  room  for  a narrow  window  on  either 
side.  There  was  very  good  and  clear  proof ' 
of  walls  dividing  the  church  from  end  to  end,j 
and  in  some  of  the  Cistercian  abbeys  they  were 
marked  even  more  strongly  than  at  Fountains..: 
The  evidence  as  to  the  conrersi  stalls  he  was; 
not  quite  sure  about,  but  three  of  the  pillars, 
on  either  side  had  the  plinths  chopped  down,, 
and  his  theory  was  that  that  had  been  done  to- 
fit  the  ranges  of  stalls.  Another  feature  was. 
that  the  aisles  and  the  nave  were  cut  by  screens  i 
at  intervals  into  a number  of  chapels.  There 
was  a chapel  in  almost  every  bay.  The  roofing 
of  the  aisles  was  peculiar.  The  ordinary  way 
was  to  have  a regular  vaulting  right  along,  but 
here  an  arch  was  thrown  from  the  pillar  to  the- 
wall,  and  then  a pointed  barrel  vault  from  arch 
to  arch.  It  was  rather  a weak  form  of  building, 
and  not  at  all  English  in  feature.  There  were 
strong  indications  of  an  organ  having  been 
erected  at  the  west  end,  because  against- 
the  pier  there  were  cuts  for  two  very 
strong  beams,  and  other  marks.  Against 
the  west  end  of  the  choir  there  was  a 
solid  stone  screen,  with  a sort  of  music  galleiy 
on  the  top.  Between  two  screens  there  was  a 
space  in  which  sick  brethren  used  to  sit  on  a 
bench.  There  was  a great  rood  screen,  with 
images  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  John.  In  the  last 
few  days  he  had  excavated  the  pits  underneath 
the  upper  rank  of  stalls,  and  the  total  number 
of  earthenwaie  pots  found  embedded  in  the 
walls  had  now  reached  the  number  of  twenty- 
four.  One  authority  advanced  the  theory  that 
they  were  put  there  to  augment  the  sound  of 
the  music ; but  on  the  south  side  there  were  no 
traces  of  pots,  and  it  might  be  that  the  singing 


• We  take  the  report  as  given  in  the  Leidt  Mercury, 
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At  JioUover  Castle.  —From  a Sketch  hy  Mr.  A.  S.  Bxi.vtoii. 


l as  better  on  that  side  than  on  the  north.* 
lhat  the  central  tower  collapsed  at  an  early 
ate  was  clear  by  the  buttresses.  The  com- 
junity  must  have  first  under-pinned  the  Norman 
i/ork,  and  then,  finding  that  to  be  of  no  use, 
ad  built  the  great  buttress,  which  looked 
iglier  now  than  when  the  stalls  ran  past  it.  The 
■entral  tower  had  fallen  certainly  just  before 
ihe  suppression  of  the  house.  The  great  tower 
?as  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  the  North 
f England.  Near  it  was  an  altar  to  St. 
Idichael  the  Archangel,  with  a bracket  for  the 
[mage  of  the  Archangel.  The  Norman  part  of 
he  choir  was  utterlygone,  and  even  of  the  later 
kork  there  were  no  remains  whatever.  What 
kas  commonly  known  as  the  altar  platform, 
.nd  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  high  altar, 
vas  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  high  altar'  was  a 
[polid  piece  of  masonry  rising  through  the 
Ifround,  and  that  was  not  it  at  all.  Behind 
•his  platform,  and  underneath  the  perpen- 
iicular  window,  were  the  nine  altars  against 
he  east  wail.  Each  altar  was  divided  by  a 
(Olid  stone  wall,  and  subsequently  the  number 
was  reduced  from  nine  to  one.  The  whole  of 
rhese  altars  were  screened  off  from  one  another 
ind  from  the  church,  so  a.s  to  leave  a passage 
i rom  end  to  end. 


BOLSOVER  CASTLE. 

Mb,  a.  S.  Buxton  sends  us  the  accompanying 
sketch  of  part  of  the  ruined  portion  of  Bolsover 
Castle,  in  illustration  of  the  recent  visit  of  the 
Architectural  Association  during  their  annual 
excursion,  reported  in  the  Builder  of  August  18 
(page  1 18). 


* We  need  hardly  observe  that  this  explanation  of  the 
ireqnent  buildioR  of  pota  into  the  walls  of  the  choir  of  a 
•ihnrch  is  a very  old  one,  and  not  so  absurd  as  Mr.  Hope 
'leems  to  have  implied.  Has  he  any  other  explan.ition  to 
jjuggest?— En. 


Remains  of  a Norwegian  Cloister. — 

Herr  Nicolaysen,  Norwegian  ytate  antiquarian, 
has  just  completed  the  excavation  of  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  monastery,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Norway.  The  assembly-hall,  sacristy,  and 
refectory  have  been  laid  bare,  as  well  as  the 
covered  corridor  running  along  the  courtyard. 
The  roof  of  the  assembly-hall  appears  to  have 
been  supported  by  a huge  pillar  in  the  centre. 
A large  number  of  finely-cut  sandstone  blocks 
have  also  been  found,  making  certain  parts  of 
the  edifice  almost  complete.  These  blocks  were 
obtained  from  a quarry  close  by,  celebrated  for 
the  quality  of  its  stone  in  olden  times.  All  the 
details  of  the  architecture  show  a rich  and 
advanced  Romanesque  style,  and  the  interior 
arrangements  are  generally  identical  with  those 
found  in  early  English  monasteries.  The  whole 
building  remains  form  a square,  with  the 
chapel  on  one  side  and  the  dwellings  on  the 
two  others,  the  fourth  being  a brick  wall.  A 
few  graves  were  encountered,  but  only  one  con- 
tained human  remains.  The  skeleton  is  believed 
to  be  that  of  an  abbot,  from  the  cloak  and 
mitre  found  with  it. 


WELBECK  ABBEY  AND  ITS  TUNNELS. 
Welbeck  Abbey  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  that  district  of  Nottinghamshire  still  known 
as  Sherwood  Forest,  though  a large  portion 
of  it  has  long  been  disafforested.  The  Abbey 
forms  also  a part  of  the  "Dukeries,” — a 
tract  of  well-wooded  lands  so  called  becau.se 
within  a circle  of  ten  miles  there  were  no  less 
than  four  mansions  once  owned  by  Dukes,  viz. : 
Thoresby,  the  Duke  of  Kingston’s ; Worksop 
Manor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s ; Clumber,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle’s ; and,  lastly,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Portland  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Worksop  no 
longer  stands  in  its  entirety ; Thoresby  now 
belongs  to  Lord  Manvers ; but  Clumber  and 
Welbeck  still  have  ducal  owners. 

As  is  well  known,  ever  since  the  death  of  the 
fourth  Duke  of  Portland,  in  1854,  very  extensive 
works  have  been  carried  on  underground  at 
Welbeck,  works  about  which  a sort  of  my.stery 
hangs,  as  well  as  about  the  fifth  Duke,  who 
designed  them  and  carried  them  out.  For  some 
reason  of  his  own,  the  Duke  shunned  the  very 
sight  of  strangers,  and  he  was  in  other  way.s 
also  eccentric  ; but  his  chief  eccentricity'  lay  in 
the  fact  that  he  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  the  aboriginal  Britons,  namely,  that  an  apart- 
ment wholly  or  mostly  underground  has  the 
double  advantage  of  being  warm  in  winter  and 
cool  in  summer.  To  this,  apparently,  he  bad 
added  a conviction  that,  if  it  could  only  be 
lighted,  such  a dwelling  would  be  more  com- 
fortable than  one  wholly  above  ground  and 
exposed  to  the  alternations  of  frost  and  of  heat 
which  mark  the  English  climate.  Possibly  he 
had  read  in  Virgil’s  “ Georgies”  of  our  and  his 
own  forefathers’  doings  nineteen  or  twenty 
centuries  ago, 

Ipsi  in  defosais  specubuB  s«cura  sub  alti 
Otia  agant  terra 
and  what  they  did  rudely  and  crudely  he  resolved 
to  execute  in  a more  scientific  manner.  The  Duke 
was  fond  of  planning  and  designing  ; he  was  a 
first-rate  amateur  carpenter  ; and  so  he  resolved, 
without  destroying  the  noble  building  which  he 
had  inherited,  to  add  to  it  another  structure,  or 
rather  another  series  of  structures,  which  should 
make  it  unique  at  all  events  among  “ the  stately 
homes  of  England.”  Accordingly,  he  had  not 
been  very  long  in  possession  of  Welbeck  before 
he  commenced  the  work  of  carrying  out  his 
designs,  still  only  partly  completed. 

During  the  eighteen  years  that  this  Duke 
reigned  at  Welbeck,  he  is  said  to  have  carried 
out  his  building  experiments  at  an  outlay 
of  £100,000  annually,  and  to  have  kept  in 
active  employ  an  army  of  1,500  workmen,  more 
or  less  skilled : indeed,  writes  the  author  of  a 
local  guide-book,  "the  villages  of  Holbeck  and 
Whitwell  owe  a large  proportion  of  their  popu- 
lation to  the  apparently  interminable  works 
going  on  there.”  In  fact,  he  showed  himself  a 
greater  friend  of  ‘‘bricks  and  mortar  — or  rather 
ofhewnstone— than  even  Bessof  Hardwicke.  On 
account  of  the  seclusion  in  which  he  lived,  and 
the  great  reluctance  which  he  felt  to  allow  any 
part  of  Welbeck  to  be  seen  by  strangers,  he  was 
known  throughout  Sherwood— and,  _ indeed, 
through  Nottinghamshire — as  " the  invisible 
prince ; ” and  when  it  became  known  that  he  was 
excavating  a new  site  in  his  Park,  not  far  from 
the  Abbey  walls,  for  an  entirely  new  subterranean 
structure,  bis  neighbours  indulged  in  all  sorts 
of  speculations  as  to  whether  the  site  was  in- 
tended for  a chapel,  a library,  or  a ball-room.  _ 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  state  more  in 
detail  the  improvements  at  Welbeck  which  are 
due  to  the  late  duke.  First  of  all,  the  Abbey 
itself,  we  mean  the  part  used  for  a private  resi- 
dence and  facing  the  lake,  was  very  low  in  com- 
parison with  its  great  extent  of  front ; and 
therefore  the  Duke  added  a story  to  it,  at  the 
same  time  improving  its  internal  decorations. 
Then,  again,  one  of  the  great  features  of 
Welbeck  Abbey,  as  it  was  known  to  visitors 
during  the  last  century  and  the  first  half  of 
this  was  its  great  Riding  House,  erected  by 
William  Cavendish,  the  first  duke,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  This  buildmg 
the  late  owner  converted  into  a gallery,  in  which 
to  exhibit  his  fine  collection  of  family  pictures 
from  Sir  Peter  Lely  down  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  the  modern  school.  He  in- 
creased its  length  to  180  ft.;  he  removed  its 
ancient  roof,  substituting  for  it_  a new  roof  of 
corrugated  copper,  lined  within  with  carved 
*.1 r.f  WfMit.TTiinstfir  Hall:  he 


wood  in  the  style  of  Westminster  Hall;  he 
panelled  the  walls  after  a new  fashion, 
linins  them  with  silvered  glass,  about  a 
yard  in  depth,  with  cut-glass  mouldings, 
I and  lighting  the  huge  apartment  with  some 
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two  thousand  gas-lights,  which,  when  lit  up, 
give  a most  brilliant  eiiect.  He  also  inserted 
four  huge  chandeliers,  each  weighing  something 
over  a ton.  “ On  the  roof  he  added  two  turrets, 
in  one  of  which  is  a clock  of  unique  construc- 
tion, made  of  hard  gun-metal,  and  showing  the 
time  on  four  illuminated  dials,  striking  the 
hours  and  the  quarters  ; W'hile  in  the  other  he 
placed  a timepiece  showing  the  time  on  two 
dials,  driving  two  calendars  showing  the  month, 
the  day  of  the  week,  and  the  age  of  the  moon, 
and  equation  of  time  on  two  dials.’’  These  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Henson,  of  London.  This 
building,  as  to  the  destination  of  which  so 
many  strange  surmises  were  afloat,  is  now  used 
as  a picture-gallerj',  one  end  being  screened  off 
by  a large  thick  curtain  and  used  as  a chapel. 
This  picture-gallery  covers  a rood  in  area. 
Another  huge  structure  of  the  same  character, 
partly  underground,  is  the  library.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  present  Duke  has  withdrawn 
many  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  his  pre- 
decessor on  the  admission  of  visitors,  and  thus 
has  dispelled  much  of  tliat  air  of  mystery  which 
surrounded  the  place. 

But  “ in  the  lowest  depths,"  they  say.  “ there 
is  a lower  still,"  and  so  beneath  this  half-under- 
ground structure  immense  wine-cellars  have 
been  dug  out  and  made,  and  lined  with  bins, 
all  of  cast-iron ; and  subterranean  passages 
connect  these  cellars  with  the  Abbey  itself,  the 
kitchen,  and  the  servants’  apartments,  almost 
of  palatial  magnitude.  The  kitchen,  it  should 
be  here  remarked,  stands  at  a respectful  dis- 
tance from  the  Abbey,  and  “ its  arrangements 
combine  everything  which  art,  wealth,  and  in- 
genuity could  devise  to  render  it  complete." 
And  our  readers  must  not  think  that  we  are 
romancing  when  we  add  that  the  dinners  are 
conveyed  to  the  dining-room  in  the  Abbey 
proper  from  these  apartments  by  a short  under- 
ground railway. 

In  other  respects,  also,  the  late  Duke  so  far 
altered  and  improved  the  Welbeck  which  was 
built  in  .semi-monastic  style  in  1004,  that  the 
only  surviving  architectural  gem  now  to  be  dis- 
covered rii  statu  qiio  is  the  Gothic  Hall,  which 
was  restored  by  the  Countess  of  Oxford,  his 
maternal  ancestress,  in  1751. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  late 
Duke’s  building  works,  and  that  which  has  been 
most  widely  spoken  of,  is  the  subterranean 
roadway  which  he  formed  through  a portion 
of  his  park,  even  carrying  it  by  a tunnel 
under  the  great  lake.  This  roadway  he  de- 
signed in  order  to  supersede  the  road  through 
the  park  to  which  the  public  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  a “ right  of  way,’’  and  which  the 
stout  yeomen  of  Sherwood  Forest  would  not 
be  inclined  to  allow  even  “ the  Duke  ’’  to  .stop 
up,  any  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  bevenoaks 
would  allow  the  Lordof  Knole  to  shuthis  gates 
against  them.  Still,  the  Duke  resolved  to  find 
out  a way  to  satisfy  the  law,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  to  gratify  hi.s  taste  for  seclusion. 
He  accordingly  first  sunk  the  roadway  several 
feet  underground,  so  that  the  eyes  of  passers-by 
were  just  on  a level  with  the  turf ; and  then,  as 
in  winter  this  sunk  way  would  liold  the  rain, 
and  not  suffer  it  to  escape,  he  arched  it 
over  partly  with  glass  and  partly  with  turf, 
externally  removing  the  eyesore  of'  long  glazed 
roofing  by  plantations  of  rhododendrons  and 
other  flowering  shrubs.  This  passage,  which 
cuts  off  more  than  a mile  between  the  Abbey 
and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Worksop, 
is  lined  with  glazed  white  bricks,  and  lighted 
from  above  by  circular  lights  of  plate  glass : 
these  are  twelve  yards  apart,  with  intermediate 
gas-lights,  which  are  kept  burning  day  and 
night,  for  the  convenience  of  passengers.  This 
tunnel,  though  large  enough  to  admit  a carriage 
and  four,  is  used  only  by  the  carriages  of  the 
family  and  their  visitors,  being  sluil  against 
others,  as  there  was  no  right  of  way  above 
ground  for  other  than  foot-passengers.  In  this 
subterranean  road  the  Duke  has  placed  a drink-  ‘ 
ing-fountain.  which  now  takes  the  place  of  the 
Welbeck  Ale,  which  was  formerly  at  the  com- 
mand of  every  wayfarer  who  chose  to  call  at 
the  Abbey  gates.  One  of  the  local  guide- 
books ascribes  this  fountain  to  the  late  Duke’s 
“ usual  thoughtfulness  ’’  for  others  ; while 
another  alludes  to  it  sneeringly  as  an  arrange- 
ment due  to  parsimony.  The  entrance  to  this 
subway  is  opposite  the  South  Lodge  of  the 
Worksop  Manor  estate,  from  which  Welbeck  is 
generally  approached  by  visitors,  and  the  road- 
way itself  terminates,  not  at  tlie  Abbey  itself, 
but  at  the  new  buildings  near  Holbeck.  It  is 
about  a mile  and  a lialf  in  length.  About  these 
new  buildings,  distant  half  a mile  from  the 
Abbey,  we  must  now  speak. 


On  emerging  into  the  light  of  day  from  this 
tunnel,  through  some  portion  of  which  he  must 
pass  from  whatever  point  he  enters  the  park, 
the  visitor  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a 
long  series  of  new  buildings  of  stone,  divided 
into  separate  blocks.  Before  him  is  the  building 
used  as  a school,  and  on  the  right  and  left  are 
the  abodes  of  the  coachmen,  stablemen,  and 
grooms.  The  principal  stable  forms  a quad- 
rangle, at  the  gate  of  which  the  visitor  will 
find  someone  to  show  him  in  what  direction 
to  turn  ; for,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  rather  a 
perplexing  task  to  find  one's  way  about  this 
huge  encampment — for  such  it  seems  to  be.  In 
the  far  distance  before  us  we  see  a long  range 
of  building.s,  in  a style  api)arently  imitating  the 
Abbey  itself,  and  for  which,  indeed,  they  are 
often  mistaken  ; but  these  are  only  the  farm- 
buildings,  including  the  timber-yards,  &c.  On 
his  left  i.s  the  new  Riding-house,  which  is  no  less 
than  385  ft.  in  length,  over  100  ft.  in  width, 
and  over  50  ft.  in  height.  It  is  built  of  the 
native  stone  of  the  district.  The  roof  is  in 
three  divisions,  not  unlike  the  nave  and  side 
aisles  of  a cathedral ; the  central  one  is  circular, 
and  made  of  iron  and  glass  ; the  two  side  roofs 
are  made  of  pitch-pine,  covered  with  copper. 

The  hunting  stables  are  fitted  up  with 
accommodation  for  a hundred  horses,  and  are 
all  fitted  in  a most  luxurious  manner,  so  that 
the  saying  in  the  neighbourhood  is,  “Better 
be  a hor.se  at  Welbeck  than  a weaver  at 
Nottingham.”  The  floors  are  bright  and  gay 
with  encaustic  tiles  ; and  the  brasswork  of 
the  doors  and  mangers  is  kept  bright  and 
polished ; and  woe  be  to  the  groom  %vho  neglects 
this  work.  Another  large  range  of  stables  is 
devoted  to  the  Duke’s  carriage-horses,  and  these 
and  the  coachhouses  beyond  are  fitted  up  in  the 
same  expensive  style.  Other  substantial  build- 
ings are  grouped,  at  different  di.^tances,  and 
apparently  on  no  fixed  plan,  around  the  stabling, 
to  which  they  are  evidently  regarded  as 
subservient.  On  one  side  are  the  steward's 
offices,  on  another  is  a canteen,  and  on  another 
the  common  room  of  the  grooms,  stablemen, 
and  jockeys.  Beyond  these,  again,  is  a spacious 
poultry-yard,  with  ornamental  out-buiklings, 
and  a dairy  of  the  newest  and  most  costly 
fashion,  lined  with  glazed  tiles  throughout,  and 
kept  cool  by  a jet  (Teau  in  the  centre,  which 
plays  day  and  night;  and  further  still  are  an 
immense  cow-house  and  a laundry,  both 
designed  and  constructed  on  the  ne\mst  and 
most  approved  plan.  In  another  part  of  this 
remote  portion  of  what  we  have  termed  the 
Welbeck  encampment  are  the  timber-yards. 
These  yards  are  on  a most  extensive  scale, 
and  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
elbeck  settlement  as  the  kitchen  does 
to  the  Abbey  itself. _ The  local  guide-book 
writes  ; “ They  contain  machinery  of  the  very 
best  construction  for  sawing  timber  with  upright 
and  circular  saws,  a saw-sharpening  machine, 
with  arrangements  for  steaming  and  steeping 
timber  for  preservative  purpo.“<e.s.  The  shafting 
works  are  under  the  floors,  and  the  machinery 
is  driven  by  a steam-engine  of  tliirty-five  horse- 
power.” "rhe  kennels  are  still  further  off, — a 
mile-and-a-half  away. 

In  a line  with  the  northern  side  of  the  new 
stables  is  an  arcade,  covered  with  glass,  like 
that  of  one  of  our  largest  railway  stations. 
This  is  nearly  1,300  ft.  in  length,  and  contains 
upwards  of  04,000  ft.  of  glass.  It  was  built  as 
a tan-gallop  for  the  exercise  of  the  Duke’s 
horses  on  rainy  days,  and  in  winter,  when  the 
ground  of  the  park  is  frozen.  The  eastern  and 
we.stern  terminations  of  this  “ tan-gallop  ” are 
of  imposing  magnitude.  Par  away,  and  .scarcely 
visible  from  here,  on  the  new 'Worksop  and 
Mansfield  road,  are  the  gasworks,  erected  by 
the  Duke  to  supply  his  stables,  offices,  domestic 
apartments,  and  the  subterranean  roadway. 

If  the  buildings  of  Welbeck  proper  are  so 
huge,  the  accessories  of  its  gardens,  hothouses, 
roseries,  and  so  forth  are  quite  in  proportion  to 
them.  The  range  of  hothouses  and  greenhouses 
close  to  the  Abbey  itself  is  several  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  filled  with  the  choicest  of 
English  and  foreign  specimens.  At  a cursory 
glance  one  would  say  tiiat  they  are  scarcely 
surpassed  at  Sion  House  or  at  Windsor  Castle. 
The  kitchen  garden  alone  (which  is  near  the 
new  stables)  encloses  within  its  walls  no  less 
than  ten  acres,  to  say  nothing  of  six  acres  of 
orchard  outside,  and  the  main  range  of  the  hot- 
houses here  is  nearly  800  ft.  in  length. 

Tlie  gardens  at  Welbeck  have  been  re- 
markable for  their  productiveness,  even  from 
monastic  times,  for  the  monks  were  excellent 
gardeners,  and  even  in  bleak  and  barren  situa- 
tions they  often  “ made  the  desert  smile.’’ 


But  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  green  glades  ei 
Sherwood  Forest,  they  bad  no  such  difficultieati 
all  that  they  had  to  do  was  to  fell  an ; 
clear  their  pleasant  well-watered  domain.  Th 
garden  has  long  been  famous  for  iJs  grapes,  an 
e.specially  for  the  Syrian  variety,  one  specimei 
of  which,  weighing  nearly  twenty  pounds,  wa 
carried  on  a pole  by  two  men  to  Wentwortlc 
House,  near  Rotherham,  twenty -five  mile) 
further  north,  as  a present  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam-i 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  grapes  from  th 
land  of  Canaan  were  carried  by  the  spies  in  th 
time  of  Joshua.  In  the  pleasure-groundi 
between  the  Abbey  and  the  new  buildingi 
grow  many  of  the  Mexican  and  Himalayai; 
pines  and  firs,  and  other  trees  from  North  ant: 
South  America,  all  in  great  luxuriance,  to  sa' 
nothing  of  araucarias  and  some  Indian  cedars; 
the  seeds  of  which  were  sent  home  to  Welbeck 
by  the  late  Lord  William  Bentinck  when  he  wai^ 
Governor-General  of  India. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  terra firvia  that  the  lattl 
Duke  of  Portland  carried  out  his  experimente 
and  improvements.  The  lake  before  the  Abbey, 
formed  originally  by  damming  up  a brook 
was  designed  by  Repton  in  the  reign  ol 
George  III.  It  has  now  been  extended  nearly 
to  Caxburton,  and  is  some  three  miles  in  length 
it  has  also  been  widened  in  places,  and  deepened 
so  as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  its 
sides  have  been  planted  in  such  a way  as  tc 
produce  the  effect  of  a natural  lake.  Added  tc 
this  the  deer  park,  ten  miles  in  circumference,; 
has  been  lately  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence 
of  excellent  construction  3 but  this,  and  the 
bull’s-eyes  in  the  turf  of  tlie  park,  elicit  no 
feelings  of  gratitude  from  the  fox-hunters  of  the 
county.  So  fond  was  the  Duke  of  his  plan  of 
subterranean  burrowings  that  even  in  the  park 
lodges  of  his  estate,  five-and-thirty  in  all,  he 
ordered  the  same  construction  to  be  repeated, 
Most  of  these  lodges  would  make  good,  though 
small,  vicarages  for  country  parishes;  and  even 
though  the  stone  was  close  at  hand,  they  must 
have  cost  from  700i.  to  800i!.  a piece.  They  form 
pleasing  additions  to  an  estate  so  large  that  in 
their  absence  it  would  look  almost  deserted  of 
inhabitants ; and  a striking  feature  in  their 
architecture  is  that  the  out-offices  are  all  under- 
ground, being  lit  by  large  circular  lights  of 
plate-glass,  which  produce  a curious  effect  when 
seen  at  night. 

The  Duke  has  lately  had  printed,  on  a small 
card,  a brief  summary  of  the  measurements  of 
the  various  parts  of  his  estate.  This  card  tells 
us  that  the  underground  tunnels  measure  nearly 
two  miles  and-a-half ; viz.,  (1)  the  Main  Tunnel: 
from  the  Abbey  to  the  junction,  400  yards  j 
from  the  stables  to  the  junction,  1,270  yards; 
from  the  junction  to  the  south  lodge,  1.070 
yards.  (2)  The  Leper  Tunnels : from  the  Abbey 
to  the  south  lodge,  1,470  yards;  from  the 
dining-room  to  the  riding-school,  1,020  yards. 
The  picture-gallery  measures,  inside,  63  yards 
by  150  yards.  The  riding-school,  externally^ 
measures  132  by  36  yards;  the  tan  gallop 
is  422  yards  long ; the  hunting  stables  alone 
stand  upon  an  acre  of  ground ; the  gardens^ 
glass-houses,  &c.,  occupy  32  acres ; the  lakes 
cover  159  acres ; the  deer-parks  extend  over' 
1,640  acres;  and  lastly,  the  iron-fencing  round 
the  deer-parks  is  just  ten  miles  and-a-balf  im 
length.  Such  are  “ The  Wonders  of  Welbeck" 
in  1888. 

One  special  charm  of  the  park  at  Welbeck  is- 
to  be  found  in  its  oaks,  many  of  which  bear- 
historic  names;  one  of  them,  the  Greendale 
Oak,  has  had  an  archway  cut  through  its  sturdy 
trunk,  large  enough  for  a carriage  and  four' 
horses  to  drive  through  it.  This  and  many  of 
its  compeers  are  supposed  to  be  a thousand 
years  old ; so  far  back  as  1790  they  were  de- 
scribed by  Major  Rooke  in  a book  'vi’hich  he  pub- 
lished, but  which  is  now  very  scarce,  entitled 
“Descriptions  and  Sketches  of  Remaukahle- 
Oaks  in  Welbeck  Park.” 

Some  idea  of  the  huge  settlement — for  such, 
it  really  is — that  we  have  here  outlined  may 
be  formed  when  we  say  that  from  the  Abbey,, 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  the  furthest  of  the^ 
outlying  structures  is  more  than  a mile  distant, 
and  that  persons  who  drive  over  from  CresswelV 
and  who  come  on  the  “ new  buildings  ’’  first,, 
often  drive  a'way  fancying  that  they  have- 
seen  the  Abbey  itself,  though  they  have  not 
been  within  half- a- mile  of  the  latter  or 
seen  its  roof.  On  leaving  the  bounds  of 
the  Welbeck  e.state  we  find  the  road  betweem 
the  Cresswell  Crags,  [-where  the  late  Duke  of 
Portland  has  gratified  the  -weary  pilgrim's  eye- 
by  damming  up  another  little  stream  into  a 
second  lake  or  riverhead.  These  crags,  on 
either  side  of  the  ravine,  are  deeply  indented 
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«:h  caves  in  the  rock,  partly  natural  and 
t tly  artificial. 

/ Ve  would  strongly  advise  the  pilgrim  who 
‘jy  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  from  the  Duke  of 
fj-tland’s  agent  an  order  to  see  Welbeck  to 
ijjroach  it  from  Cresswell  Station  and  these 
gs.  He  will  thus  see  the  least  attmctive 
etions  of  the  estate  first,  and  gradually  work 
way  down  to  the  Abbey  itself,  leaving  the 
kt  and  most  interesting  parts  for  the  last. 
D will  then  do  well  to  take  a stroll  in  that 

ftion  of  the  park  which  is  accessible  to 
ingers,  and  to  leave  Welbeck  by  the  under- 
und  tunnel  for  Worksop,  whence  he  will 
l^inthe  train.  Informer  days,  when  railways 
8re  not,  Welbeck  was  best  approached  from 
1^  little  market  town  of  Ollerton ; but  this 
i ce  i-s  now  forgotten,  and  scarcely  known, 
mg  five  miles  at  least  from  any  railway 
ation. 

. i?he  Abbey  of  Welbeck,  founded  in  the  reign 
^King  Stephen  for  Premonstratensian  Canons 

5 the  Cistercian  order,  was  dissolved  and  sup- 
$8sed  by  Henry  VIIL,  when  it  was  bought  by 
opulent  clothier  named  Whalley,  who  sold  it 
Edward  Osborne,  a citizen  and  clothworker 
bondon.  From  him  it  passed,  through  some 

ijrmediate  hands,  to  the  Cavendishes,  Dukes 
JJewcastle,  the  first  of  whom  we  have  men- 
led^asthe  original  designer  of  the  Riding- 
iise  here,  and  who  is  still  known  as  the 
ihor  of  a folio  treatise  on  “ Horsemanship.” 
9^  granddaughter  and  heiress,  Margaret,  car- 
dd  the  estate  by  marriage  to  Holies,  Earl  of 
i ,re,  in  whom  the  Dukedom  of  Newcastle  was 
Dived  ; but  it  again  expired  for  want  of  male 
: rs.  His  daughter  and  heiress  married  Harley, 
<irl  of  Oxford,  the  founder  of  the  Harleian 
wary ; and  their  daughter  and  heiress  in 
|e  manner  married  William,  second  Duke  of 
iftland,  and  so  caused  that  family  from  that 
to  this  to  bear  the  name  of  Cavendish- 
cntinck.  The  present  owner  is  William  John 
^hur  Charles,  the  sixth  Duke  of  Portland, 
W blaster  of  the  Horse  to  her  Majesty.  The 
knder  of  the  Bentinck  family  in  England  was- 
ineral  Bentinck,  one  of  the  favourite  officers 
William  HI.,  and  his  second  in  command  at 
ii  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 


floors  there  may  bo  to  the  house,  the  instant  the  key  is 
tomed  in  the  lock,  and  while  the  several  ladders  or  sots  of 
stairs  are  dropping  into  position,  an  alarm  is  given  on  eavb 
floor  or  in  every  sleeping-chamber  by  means  of  an  electric 
attachment.  The  battery  most  suited  is  the  ‘American 
Continuous  Alarm  Action.’ 

There  is  hardly  any  possibility  of  any  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus failing  to  act  by  reason  ofoxidation,  dust,  or  jamming. 
The  only  part  that  could  be  aflected  is  the  bearing  of  the 
ladder  or  stairs  through  which  the  axle  passes,  and  the 
plummcr-ldocks  in  which  the  axle  on  which  the  cams  are 
attached  which  hold  the  ladders  up  when  not  in  To 
prevent  rust  or  dust  affecting  any  parts,  all  bearings  are 
bushed  with  gun-melal,  and  botn  axles  have  moveable 
colhirs  fitting  tight  with  a thumb-screw  to  admit  of  their 
removal  when  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  insert  a small  piece 
of  Russian  tallow ; the  collars  can  then  bo  replaced  and 
mado  secure  by  mesns  of  the  thumb-screw. 

Any  person  able  to  pull  an  ordinary  bell-pull,  or  depress 
lever-handle  about  H iu-.  instantaneously  drop  the 
ladder  or  stairs.  The  lever-handle  or  pull  when  in  the 
chamber  is  protected  by  a frame  glazed  and  locked.  In 
of  sudden  emergency  the  glass  is  broken,  the  pieces 
falling  to  the  floor,  the  lever-handle  or  pull  can  be  used. 
When  the  lever-handle  or  pull  is  placed  outside  the  house 
beside  the  balcony,  a like  protection  is  provided  at  the 
option  of  the  resident. 

Any  person  having  the  use  of  his  or  her  hands  and  legs 
a have  no  difficulty  in  descending.  The  steps  or  rungs 
of  the  ladders  are  not  round,  as  in  ordinary  ladders,  but  are 
formed  of  T-iron  riveted  at  the  proper  angle;  a flat  step 
similar  to  a stair  is  provided.  The  outside  of  each  ladder 
or  stairs  has  a hand-rail  of  any  desired  height.” 

Working  models  of  this  invention  which  we 
have  seen  appear  to  fully  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  Captain  Cuff’s  invention, 
which,  indeed,  has  been  already  applied  to 
several  buildings  of  importance,  including  the 
Imperial  Opera  House  at  Moscow.  Since 
the  invention  was  exhibited,  we  hear  that 
Captain  Cuff  is  fitting  a set  of  his  escapes 
to  the  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel-road, 
and  that  he  has  also  been  commissioned  to 
apply  them  to  the  new  extensions  of  Queen 
Anne’s  Mansions,  Westminster. 


APPLIANCES  FOR  SAVING  LIFE  AND 
PROPERTY  FROM  FIRE, 
t.4.  LITTLE  while  ago,  when  noticing  the  recent 
i.Hre  Rescue  Exhibition  ” at  the  We.st  End,  we 
rd  that  we  would  on  a future  occasion  refer  in 
tail  to  some  of  the  most  typical  inventions 
I ere  exhibited  for  the  saving  of  life  and  the 
teservation  of  property  from  fire.  We  are  now 
Ihbled  to  notice  two  of  them, — one  for  saving 
pe  and  the  other  for  saving  property. 

The  “ ‘ Cuff  ’ Structural  Fire  Escape  ” is  the 
yention  of  Captain  A.  St.  George-Cuff,  of 
ilburn.  This  escape  consists,  essentially,  in  a 
ilcony,  or  any  number  of  balconies  (according 
I the  number  of  stories  in  tlie  building  to  which 
le  invention  is  applied)  connected  with  each 
her  and  with  the  ground  by  ladders  (with 
Indrails),  These  ladders  are  only  lowered 
.len  an  alarm  is  given,  so  that  they  would  not 
ford  facilities  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
^irglars.  The  invention  of  Captain  St.  George- 
|iff  possesses  considei'able  practical  merit,  as 
(Q1  be  seen  by  the  detailed  description  wc  give 
..  it,  but  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  only  houses 
5,  the  Harley-street,  Wimpole-street,  or  Baker- 
JiCeet  type  which  would  not  be  injured  in 
’ )pearance  by  iron  balconies  of  the  usual  stock 
laracter  at  the  level  of  each  floor.  But  we 
ipreheiid  that  the  balconies  which  are  a 
jicessary  part  of  Captain  Cuff’s  fire-escape 
light  be  treated  architecturally,  thus  making 
Ki  effective  feature  arise  out  from  a constructive 
icessity. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  inventor’s 
sscription  of  his  appliance  : — 
d"  The  invention  takes  the  shape  and  appearance  of 
idinary  window  balcony,  and  is  attached  to  each  floor  of 
Jio  building.  Iii  case  of  fire  the  pressure  of  a lever-handle, 
t pull  of  an  ordinary  bell-pull  in  the  chamber  or  chambers 
lii  which  tbe  balconies  are  affixed,  or  pressure  on  a lever 
Smdle  placed  in  a convenient  position  on  tho  balcony  itself, 
• uses  a ladder  to  descend  from  the  bottom  of  tho  balcony, 
tie  end  resting  on  the  floor  of  the  balcony  beneath,  the 
her  end  attached  to  tho  bottom  of  tho  floor  of  the 
fclconr,  from  which  it  is  lowered  by  means  of  an  axle.  As 
hie  laJder  is  falling  into  an  inclined  position  at  any  required 
.ig  e,  atrap.doorformedof  a portion  of  thebalcony  floor  flies 
< )en,  thus  giving  a means  of  exit  by  descending  the  ladder 
]i  steps.  On  reachiugthe  balcony  beneath,  a similar  lever- 
9 indie  is  depressed  and  a ladder  or  stairs  similarly  attached 
bimediatcly  drops,  The  same  operation  is  repeated  on  each 
nlcony  till  the  ground  is  reached. 

By  means  ot  a specially-constructed  lock  (patented 
ce4  close  beside  the  hall  Joor,  a key  for  which  is  carriet. 
i'  the  policeman  on  duty,  the  entire  apparatus  is  actuated 
sr  the  one  motion  of  the  key.  It  matters  not  how  many 
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Vulcan  SjfTinkler,  Closed. — Actual  size. 


F.  — Nut,  screwed  and  sol- 
dered. 

G.  — Gallery. 

H.  — Distance  Piece. 

K — ParafllnWaxandBaCOj 
L. — Lead  Washer. 


A.  — Connecting  Nipple. 

B. — Body,  niekcl-plated. 

C.  — Copper  Tube,  nickel- 
plated. 

D.  — Deflector.niekel-plated. 

E.  — Stem,  nickel-plated. 

(The  dotted  line  shows  position  of  distributor  when  open) , 

The  other  invention  of  which  we  have  to 
speak  is  one  for  saving  property  from  fire,  and 
takes  the  shape  of  an  automatic  “ sprinkler,” 
known  as  the  “ Vulcan.”  It  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  James  Henry  Lynde,  M.Inst.C.E.,  of 
Manchester  (son  of  the  late  J.  G.  Lynde,  who 
was  for  many  years,  if  we  mistake  not,  Borough 
Surveyor  and  Engineer  of  Manchester).  We 
quote  the  inventor’s  description  of  the 
” sprinkler  ” : — 

” The  ‘ Vulcan  ’ is  of  the  sealed  type,  and  de- 
pends for  its  sensitiveness  upon  two  principles, 
new  in  their  application  to  sprinklers, — namely, 
the  use  of  a non-conductor  of  heat  interposed 
between  the  sprinkler  and  the  water-pipe,  and 
the  prevention  of  contact  between  the  water  and 
the  seal.  The  advantages  of  these  principles 
were  discovered  during  a long  series  of  experi- 
ments, which  were  not  made  for  the  pui-pose  of 
inventing  a sprinkler,  but  for  ascertaining  why 
certain  forms  were  more  sensitive  than  others. 
The  application  of  these  principles  resulted  in 
the  construction  of  two  forms  of  sprinkler,  one 
being  suitable  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  the 
other  specially  for  the  interiors  of  elevators  and 
other  similar  situations. 


The  ‘Vulcan,’  for  ordinary  purposes  (see 
section),  consists  of  a brass  body,  B,  connected 
to  the  water-pipe  by  means  of  wooden  nipple, 
A.  This  prevents  the  heat  absorbed  by  tho 
body  being  conducted  into  the  water  and  pipe, 
thereby  retaining  it  where  it  i.s  required.  The 
brass  body,  B,  terminates  at  its  lower  end  in  a 
short  copper  tube,  C,  projecting  downwards. 
Over  the  orifice  of  tliis  tube  a ciip,  D,  is  secured 
by  sensitive  solder.  The  cap  forms  the  central 
part  of  the  distributor,  D,  which  is  provided 
witli  diagonal  sails  projecting  upwards.  Into 
the  centre  of  the  cup  is  fixed  a stem,  E,  which 
passes  upwards  into  the  body  of  the  sprinkler, 
through  the  gallery,  G,  and  terminating  with  a 
brass  nut,  F,  which  is  both  screwed  and  soldered 
to  it.  In  the  interior  of  the  tube,  C,  termi- 
nating the  lower  part  of  the  body,  is  placed  a 
plug  of  paraffin  wax  and  carbonate  of  barium, 
K,  which  is  covered  with  a lead  washer,  L. 
This  mixture  has  the  double  effect  of  preventing 
contact  between  water  and  the  seal  of  sensitive 
solder,  and  also  of  lubricating  the  pi^ts  when 
the  sprinkler  opens.  The  specific  gravity  of  this 
mixture  is  1-63,  or  about  1^  times  heavier  than 
. water ; its  tendency,  therefore,  in  the  melted 
state,  is  to  remain  in  its  proper  position.  Both  the 
substances  used  in  this  mixture  are  chemically 
inert,  and  no  chemical  action  or  combination 
takes  place.  It  is  a curiou.s  fact  that  when  once 
this  mLxture  has  been  made  it  is  impossible 
again  to  separate  the  substances,  unless  by  solu- 
tion in  ether,  or  by  heat  sufficient  to  evaporate 
the  paraffin  wax.  Enquiry  shows  this  peculiar 
property  to  be  new  to  science.  If  paraffin  wax 
is  mixed  with  precipitated  chalk  (which  is 
similar  in  its  nature  to  carbonate  of  barium) 
and  placed  in  water  and  warmed,  the  paraffin 
wax  at  once  leaves  the  precipitated  chalk  and 
floats  on  the  water,  the  separation  being  com- 
plete. In  one  case  the  mixture  is  friendly  and 
in  the  other  unfriendly.  The  melting-point  of 
the  mixture  is  135  deg.  Fahrenheit,  or  about 
25  deg.  Fahrenheit  lower  tlian  that  of  the  sensi- 
tive solder. 

The  action  of  the  ‘Vulcan’  Sprinkler  is  as- 
follows : When  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
which  it  is  situate  reaches  135  deg.  Fahrenheit, 
the  mixture  of  pjiraffin  wax  and  carbonate  of 
barium  melts,  and  assumes  the  consistency  of 
thick  porridge.  Being  heavier  than  water,  it 
remains  interposed  between  the  sensitive  solder 
and  the  water.  When  the  sensitive  solder  has 
melted,  the  cup,  with  its  deflector,  D,  and  stem 
E,  drops  downward  until  a proper  aperture  has 
been  formed  for  the  escape  of  the  water.  It 
then  rests  upon  the  gallery,  G,  by  means  of  the 
nut,  F,  at  its  upper  end.  The  water  impinges 
upon  the  distributor,  and,  by  means  of  the 
diagonal  sails,  causes  it  to  spin  rapidly  and  dis- 
tribute the  water  evenly  over  the  space  it  is  pro- 
perly intended  to  protect.  If  the  deflector  be  for- 
cibly prevented  from,  revolving  it  acts  as  a fixed 
deflector,  and  gives  a satisfactory  distribution. 
The  outer  surface  of  all  exposed  metal  is  nickel- 
plated,  in  order  to  prevent  corro.sion  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  gas  combustion.  The  ‘Vulcan’  is 
fitted  up  in  a similar  manner  to  that  adopted  in 
the  case  of  other  sprinklers.” 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  by  a very  ingenious 
mechanical  arrangement,  tho  flow  of  water 
ensuing  on  the  coming  into  play  of  one  of 
these  sprinklers  can  be  made  to  ring  a large 
bell  or  blow  a steam-whistle,  or  both.  Tlio 
object  of  giving  an  alarm  of  this  kind  is  to 
apprise  the  custodians  of  the  building,  as  an 
additional  precaution,  especially  with  a view  to 
prevent  undue  damage  by  the  flow  of  water 
after  the  fire  has  been  extinguished. 


Historical  and  Archseological  Associa- 
tion of  Ireland. — This  Association  will  hold  its 
next  quarterly  general  meeting  in  the  Court- 
house, Cashel,  on  Wednesday,  October  3, 1388,  at 
the  hour  of  three  o’clock  p.m.,  when  Fellows  and 
members  will  be  elected,  the  bon.  local  secre- 
taries’ reports  and  correspondence  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  other  business  transacted.  After 
the  meeting  the  Rock  of  Cashel  (for  centuries 
the  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Munster)  will  be 
visited,  and,  if  time  permits,  the  Hoar  Abbey 
and  St.  Dominick’s  Priory  will  also  be  visited. 
In  the  evening  there  will  be  a meeting  at  eight 
o’clock,  when  a number  of  papers  on  archseo- 
logical  subjects  will  be  read. 

Church,  Birkdale  Common,  Southport. 
In  a limited  competition  for  a new  church  at 
Birkdale,  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Francis  Doyle, 
of  Liverpool,  were  selected  by  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  acting  as  assessor,  and  accepted  by 
the  building  committee.  The  church  will 
accommodate  GOO  worshippers. 
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THE  EQUESTRIAN  TAVERN,  BLAOK- 
FRIAR'S-ROAD.  S.E. 


nHESE  premises  are  being  built  for 
Mr,  W.  Turner  on  the  site  of  the 
old  “ Equestrian  ” Tavern,  adjoin- 
ing the  Surrey  Theatre,  Blackfriar’s  - road, 
and  comprise  extensive  cellars  in  basement, 
bars  and  club-room  on  ground-floor,  billiard- 
room,  club-room,  and  residence  on  first  and 
second  floors,  the  third  floor  being  arranged 
as  a residential  flat,  which  has  been  let,  with 
offices  on  first  floor,  to  the  Hatters'  Society, 
who  for  some  years  have  had  their  headquarters 
at  this  house. 

The  front  is  carried  out  in  red  brick  with 
stone  dressings  and  granite  pilasters  on 
ground-floor,  the  ornamental  frieze  between  the 
second  and  third  floor  windows  being  modelled 
in  cement  on  a red  back-ground ; this,  together 
with  the  other  carving,  having  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  Seale. 

The  whole  of  the  partitions  and  fittings  in  the 
bar  are  in  mahogany. 

The  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Allen  Sc  Sons,  of  Kilburn,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Smith, 
architect. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS-AT- 
WADE,  IN  THANET. 

St.  Nicholas-at-Wade  is  situate  in  the 
north-east  quarter  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and, 
according  to  Hasted,  derived  its  name  from  its 
position,  — the  Wading-place  over  the  river 
Wantsum,  near  the  bridge  at  Sarre. 

The  church  is  characteristic  of  and  presents 
all  the  distinctive  features  peculiar  to  the 
churches  in  and  near  Thanet.  Much  Norman 
and  Early  English  work  is  to  be  met  with  in 
them,  the  latter  period  generally  in  the  chapels 
and  chancel  aisles,  though  the  windows  and 
other  features  are  often  later  insertions. 

Splendid  examples  of  early  work,  having 
more  or  less  the  same  character,  are  to  be  found 
in  St.  Clement,  Sandwich,  and  at  Minster,  both 
typical  churches.  These  remains  are  of  very 
considerable  interest,  and  their  details  well 
worthy  the  most  careful  study. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  originally  was  a 
Norman  structure,  but  a portion  of  the  south 
arcade,  and  a pier,  with  the  original  base  and 
cushion-cap  on  the  north  side,  are  the  only 
remains  of  this  period. 

It  would  seem  that  the  aisles  occupy  the 
position  of  the  Norman  plan,  a ijart  of  the 
original  south  aisle  being  thus  retained.  As  at 
St.  Mary,  Sandwich,  and  at  Worth,  it  is  pro- 
bable there  was  a Norman  tower  at  the  west  end 
of  this  church. 

The  walls  of  the  chancel,  the  chancel  arch, 
and  the  north  and  south  chapels,  are  Early 
English,  but  all  the  original  windows  have  been 
removed,  and  those  of  a later  period  inserted. 
Under  the  east  window  of  the  north  chapel  is  a 
splayed  recess,  indicating  the  position  of  the 
altar.  A part  of  the  north  pier  of  the  arch 
opening  into  the  aisle,  it  may  be  noted,  is  built 
of  tufa. 

On  the  outside  of  the  east  wall  of  the  South 
Chapel  are  indications  of  an  early  triplet 
window,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  was 
removed  when  a new  window  was  built  in,  by 
the  will  of  one  John  Andrews,  of  Thanet,  in 
1480,  who  devised  .six  marks  for  this  purpose, 
and  ordered  himself  to  be  buried  in  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  on  the  south  side. 
A parclose  screen  no  doubt  formerly  occupied 
the  arch  into  the  chancel  from  this  chapel. 

It  is  supposed  that  over  the  rood  loft,  besides 
the  image  of  Our  Lord  on  the  cross,  were  the 
images  of  St.  Katherine,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  Holy  Trinity,  altars  and  candles 
belonging  to  each.  A part  of  the  original  nave 
roof  still  remains,  and  from  it  hangs  a very  fine 
candelabra,  dated  1757. 

Decorated  work  may  be  seen  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  aisle,  and  the  unusual  way  the  wall 
breaks  back,  in  order  to  meet  the  inner  face  of 
the  tower  wall  (also  of  this  period),  should  he 
remarked. 

The  fourth  arch  in  the  south  and  the  whole 
of  the  north  arcade,  with  the  upper  stages  of 
the  tower  and  the  porch,  are  Perpendicular 


work. 


Over  the  south  porch  is  aparvise  in  very  good 
condition,  and  retaining  its  original  approach 
and  fireplace.  The  tower,  which  was  originally 
groined,  is  used  as  a baptistry. 


Equestrian  Tavern,  Blachfriars-road. — Plan. 


GROUND  floor  plan 

u.  L ^ 


Souse  at  Srovdey,  Kent.  (^Seejjage  215.) 


St.  Nicholas’  Church  was  anciently  a chapel 
of  the  Church  of  Reculver,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  until  it  was 
united  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  AU  Saints, 
Sarre,  and  made  parochial  by  Archbishop  Win- 
chelsea  in  a.d.  1298.  Its  fine  tower,  situate  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  church,  is  one  of 
the  noblest  in  Kent,  and,  built  upon  rising 
ground,  forms  a conspicuous  landmark  far  over 
the  Isle  of  Thanet. 

There  is  a good  brass  in  the  floor  of  the  north 
chapel  (now  called  the  Bridges’  Chapel),  and  an 
inscription  in  old  English  characters  below  the 
figures  states  the  memorial  to  be  Valontyne 
Edvarod,  who  died  in  1559,  and  his  two  wives, 
Agnes  and  Joan. 

“Here  lyeth  buried  y*  bodies  of  Valontyne 
Edvarod  gentylman  who  had  too  wyfes  Agnes  and 
Joan  by  Agnes  he  had  iiii  sonnes  and  too  daughters 
and  also  by  Joan  his  second  wyfe  iii  sonnes  and  vi 


daughters  which  Valontyne  decessed  the  xxv  daya 
of  February  in  the  yero  of  of  Lorde  God  mcccceUx 
after  whose  deceae  the  ladye  Joane  maryede  with 
Thomas  Parramore  and  by  him  bad  a sonne  and  a 
daughter  and  the  ladye  decessed  the  fifthe  day  of 
Aprill  in  the  yere  of  of  Lorde  God  mccccclxaiii 
whose  soules  God  bathe  taken  to  his  mercey.” 


The  male  figure  is  probably  that  of  Valontyne 
Edvarod,  and  the  second  of  Thomas  Parramore. 

Undoubtedly  the  south  arcade  of  nave  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  church,  and,  turning 
to  the  lithographed  illustration,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  consists  of  four  bays.  Its  two  eastern- 
most arches  are  equal  in  width  and  carried  on 
Roman  piers,  while  a striking  feature  is  the  very 
curious  blending  of  Norman  and  Early  English 
carving  on  the  caps. 

The  first  archmold  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
seems  almost  unique.  The  third  arch  is  Early 
English,  and  its  simple  and  telling  character 
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National  Mxiseum,  StocMolm. — Plan  of  principal  floor. 


')  irely  accords  with  much  of  the  work  in  the 
•|[irches  of  Thanet. 

’he  fourth  arch,  next  the  tower,  is  Perpen- 
j ular.  It  was  most  probably  reconstructed 
t en  the  upper  stages  of  the  tower  were  built, 
I i is  not  nearly  so  true  in  style. 

H.  P.  Bueke  Downing. 


'.  ENTRANCE  PORCH,  SION  COLLEGE. 

: kVE  give  an  illustration  of  another  portion  of 
IS  building,  reproduced  from  a portion  of  the 
ihitect’s  working  drawings.  We  gave  an  illus- 
t tion  of  the  details  of  the  principal  front  in 
|«  Builder  for  May  5 of  this  year,  and  a 
iiscription  of  the  building  in  the  Bicilder  of 
ikxch  6,  1886. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomiield,  A.R.A. 


HOUSE  AT  BROMLEY,  KENT. 

? This  residence,  which  is  now  in  course  of 
^;ction  for  Mr.  A.  Gurney  Smith,  of  Bromley 
^situated  on  an  elevated  and  well-timbered  site 
’ the  Tootswood-road,  and  commands  fine  views 

the  surrounding  country. 

The  materials  used  for  the  construction  of 
!.  ne  are  dark  red  bricks  and  Bath  stone 
ibssings,  the  hanging  tiles  being  bright  red, 
f d the  roofs  covered  with  dark  purple  Ayles- 
Ird  tiles,  with  bright  red  ridge  tiles  and  lead- 
fessed  hnials. 

iiTbe  walls  of  second-floor  are  of  brickwork 
> :ed  externally  with  stout-framed  timbers,  and 
^Qdered  between  same  with  cement,  and 
iished  with  rough-cast  shingle. 

All  the  constructional  timbers  showing  ex- 
Imally,  including  barge  boards,  will  be  painted 
cU  black,  and  the  windows  and  sashes  cieam 
. lite. 

ijhe  works,  which  also  include  extensive 
aibling  and  an  entrance  lodge,  are  being 
irried  out  by  Mr.  Ernest  Roome,  builder,  of 
ijapton,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
ij’jhitect,  Mr.  H,  Percy  Monckton. 


IE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  STOCKHOLM. 

;]  This  is  not  a new  building,  having  been  in 
listence  for  some  time ; but,  as  one  of  the 
fti-gest  and  most  important  public  buildings  in 
j'^eden,  on  which  no  expense  and  pains  were 
f ired,  an  illustration  of  it  may  be  of  interest 
^English  readers.  The  building  was  erected 
t im  the  designs  of  Staler,  at  a cost  of  con- 
Uerably  over  £100,000.  A plan  of  the  prin- 
l)al  floor  is  subjoined. 

J In  another  plate  we  give  an  illustration  of 
ije  statues  of  Odin  and  Thor,  by  Fogelberg, 
nich  are  among  the  prominent  sculptural 
t coration.s  of  the  interior. 


I.  ALBANS  ABBEY:  SOUTH  TRANSEPT. 

i This  illustration,  reproduced  from  a photo- 
iph,  represents  the  new  facade  of  the  south 
I'nsept  at  St.  Albans,  supposed  to  be  designed 
r Lord  Grimthorpe,  or  for  which,  at  all  events, 
' is  directly  or  indirectly  responsible.  For 
lirher  remarks  on  it,  and  our  reasons  for  illus- 
fiting  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first 
icle  in  the  present  number. 


MEMORANDA  FROM  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 

We  put  on  record  here  some  of  the  infor- 
mation or  suggestions  brought  forward  in 
papers  read  at  the  British  Association  meeting 
in  regard  to  the  class  of  subjects  which  are  of 
special  interest  to  our  readers.  The  reports  are 
chiefly  taken  from  those  given  in  the  columns 
of  the  Twies. 

“MECHANICAL  PATHOLOGY  CONSIDERED  IN 
ITS  RELATION  TO  BRIDGE  DESIGN.” 

This  was  the  title  of  a paper  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Thomson,  read  for  the  author  by  Mr.  B.  Baker 
in  Section  G.  (Mechanical  Science).  After 
pointing  out  the  applicability  of  the  ordinary 
terms  of  medical  science  in  the  consideration 
of  mechanical  problems,  the  author  asked, 
How  many  railway  bridges  are  structurally 
competent  to  perform  the  work  for  which  they 
were  erected  ? How  many  are  being  taxed 
mechanically  beyond  the  limit  ever  intended  ? 
And  how  many  are  able  to  withstand  the  some- 
times rough  usage  (as  in  the  case  of  collisions) 
incidental  to  railroad  operations  ? A railway- 
bridge  was  ordinarily  constructed  upon  the 
assumption  that  all  the  conditions  governing 
its  use  and  life  would  always  remain  favour- 
able, and  the  non-recognition  of  the  fact  that 
an  unfavourable  combination  of  circumstances 
might  occur  was  responsible  for  many  of  the 
deficiencies  that  occurred  in  practice.  No 
fewer  than  251  truss  rail  way- bridges  had  failed 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  the 
ten  years  ending  December,  1887,  from 
preventable  causes  such  as  were  alluded  to, 
involving  in  each  case  the  wreck  wholly  or 
partially  of  a train.  The  author  investigated  the 
causes  of  these  several  accidents  under  different 
headings.  He  discussed  successively  broken 
axles  and  wheels,  increase  of  tonnage,  power, 
and  speed.  He  doubted  the  utility  of  laboratory 
tests  as  a means  of  affording  thoroughly  reliable 
information  in  regard  to  broken  axles,  and 
pointed  out  that  whereas  the  earliest  engine 
used  in  America  only  weighed  0'875  ton  per 
wheel,  those  now  in  use  weighed  8 tons  and 
upwards.  Since  1874  the  speed  of  freight  trains 
on  the  New  York  Central  had  increased  from 
15  to  25  miles  per  hour,  and  passenger  trains  at 
times  attained  a maximum  speed  cf  no  less 
than  74  miles  an  hour.  The  author  then  dis- 
cussed certain  experiments  he  had  made  with 
a view  to  ascertain  the  strains  that  occurred  in 
various  types  of  bridge  when  loads  passed  over 
them,  and  proceeded  to  describe  an  extensive 
series  of  photographs  illustrative  of  bridge 
accidents,  which  were  exhibited  to  the  meeting. 
In  concluding  he  strongly  advocated  the  use  of 
riveted  lattice  bridges  instead  of  pin-connected 
trusses  for  railway  service  up  to  spans  of  250  ft., 
and  gave  numerous  reasons  for  preferring  them, 
as  well  as  conditions  to  be  observed  in  their 
construction. 

UNDERGROUND  WATERS. 

Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton  read  a paper  on 
“The  Replenishment  of  the  Underground 
Waters  of  the  Permeable  Formations  of  Eng- 
land,’’ in  which  he  said : The  author,  having 
long  advocated  with  the  late  Sir  John 
Rennie  and  others  the  storage  of  the  surplus 
rainfall  in  reservoirs  or  lakes  to  be  constructed 
in  the  higher  tributary  valleys  of  our  river 
systems  to  maintain  them  in  full  service,  in- 


vites attention  to  the  capabilities  existing  of 
replenishing  at  the  same  time  the  subterranean 
supplies  of  the  water-bearing  strata  by  shafts 
to  be  sunk  down  to  the  line  of  their  satura- 
tion. Of  the  27  inches  forming  the  mean  average 
annual  rainfall,  about  two-thirds,  or  18  inches, 
are  evaporated  from  the  surface,  while  of  the 
remaining  third  4 inches  serve  to  maintain  the 
river  system,  and  5 inches  pass  away  as  floods 
and  freshets.  Instances  are  numerous  in  which 
the  year’s  rainfall  exceeds  30  inches,  while  they 
are  very  few  in  which  it  is  less  than  20  inches 
— about  three  times  in  twenty  years.  As  the 
amount  of  evaporation  is  nearly  a constant 
figure,  and  the  quantity  required  to  maintain 
effectually  the  river  system  necessarily  remains 
the  same  under  all  conditions,  the  amount  of 
flood  or  excess  water  greatly  varies.  It  is 
sometimes  double  the  average.  On  the  few 
occasions  when  the  rainfall  does  not  reach 
20  inches  it  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  river  system,  and  then  the  river 
becomes  a borrower  from  the  stored  supply  of 
the  subterranean  reser\'oirs.  On  such  occasions 
the  quantity  of  water  flowing  down  the  Thames 
to  Kingston  has  been  so  reduced  as  not  to  reach 
300  million  gallons  in  24  hours.  The  import- 
ance and  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  proposal 
to  replenish  the  subterranean  supply  will  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  quan- 
tity of  water  supplied  daily  to  the  metropolis 
by  the  water  companies  has  already  exceeded 
150  million  gallons.  Of  these  150  millions  the 
River  Thames  contributes  50  per  cent.,  or  75 
millions,  which  is  a quarter  of  the  quantity 
flowing  past  Kingston.  The  Lea  furnishes  38 
per  cent.,  and  deep  chalk  wells  the  remainder, 
or  12  per  cent.  The  quality  of  deep-well  waters 
has  become  of  late  years  more  and  more 
approved.  Dr.  Edward  Frankland,  in  his 
classification  of  potable  waters,  places  deep-well 
waters  only  second  to  springs  issuing  from  the 
outcrops  of  the  same  formations.  To  make  good 
the  loss  of  this  superior  water,  the  author  pro- 
poses that  whenever  the  water  in  the  river  rises 
above  a certain  datum  height  recognised  as  the 
gauge  of  its  full  service,  the  excess  shall  be 
diverted  out  of  the  river  course  on  to  filter-beds 
formed  near  at  hand.  The  outlet  from  these 
filter-beds  would  be  steined  shafts  or  sumps 
sunk  down  to  the  water  level  beneath,  and  into 
them  the  filtered  water  would  pass  after  it  was 
freed  from  flocculent  matter.  The  steined 
shafts  would  be  made  water-tight,  and  sealed 
against  all  surface  contamination. 

LIGHT  OR  ROAD  RAILWAYS. 

“ A Few  Arguments  in  Favour  of  Light  or 
Road  Railways  ” was  the  title  of  a paper  read 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Sellon  before  Section  G (Mechanical 
Science).  The  author’s  object  was  to  demon- 
strate that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  present 
tramwaysystem, familiar  in  most  of  ourprincipal 
towns,  could  not  be  made  (with  some  modifica- 
tions) of  exceptional  value  as  feeders  to  the 
trunk  lines,  and  as  a means  of  transit  for  every 
description  of  goods  and  merchandise  as  well 
as  passengers.  By  utilising  the  sometimes 
considerable  waste,  so  often  met  with  along  the 
side  of  our  country  roads,  cheap  and  efficient 
feeders  could  be  constructed,  thereby  saving 
the  cost  of  land  purchase,  or  the  heavy  cost  of 
maintenance  if  constructed  on  the  road.  A line 
which  had  been  constructed  on  this  principle, 
and  which  had  been  working  for  the  last 
eighteen  months,  was  mentioned,  as  proving 
how  increased  facilities  made  increased  traffic. 
It  carried  the  entire  population  of  the  whole 
district  once  a week,  besides  dealing  with 
the  whole  of  the  cartage  and  delivery  of 
goods  to  and  from  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  with  which  the'  line  was 
connected,  as  well  as  all  the  parcels  and  mails. 
Besides  the  advantages  proved  by  the  large 
patronage  it  received,  the  property  in  the 
district  since  its  opening  had  risen  20  per  cent, 
in  value,  and  houses  which  had  long  been  in 
want  of  tenants  were  now  all  occupied.  As  the 
object  of  this  class  of  railway  was  to  carry  heavy 
goods  and  other  merchandise  that  would  other- 
wise be  drawn  along  the  road,  it  was  clear  that 
there  must  be  a great  saving  in  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  same,  as  well  as  a material  relief  to 
the  road  rates,  which,  in  some  country  districts, 
were  a great  burden.  Being  a tramway,  the 
working  expenses,  as  compared  with  railways, 
were  veiy  small,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
stations  and  station  officials,  signals,  and  tele- 
graph. The  author  was  strongly  against  the 
construction  of  this  class  of  light  railway  to  any 
other  gauge  but  that  of  the  line  it  fed,  as  he 
affirmed  that  the  plea  of  economy  could  not  in 
* that  case  be  maintained,  and  that  one  of 
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the  chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Irish 
Tramway  Act,  1883,  was  the  fact  that  the 
gauge  was  fixed  at  3 ft.,  the  fallacy  of 
which  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  report 
of  the  late  Royal  Commission  on  Irish  Public 
Works.  He  also  pointed  out  the  great 
necessity  there  was  for  the  reform  of  Private 
Bill  legislation,  there  being  far  too  much  ex- 
pense in  the  introduction  of  a scheme, — i e., 
prior  to  consideration:  a mutilated  Bill  being 
often  accepted  by  the  promoters  in  consideration 
of  the  money  already  expended.  In  these  days 
of  progress  landowners  were  urged  to  thoroughly 
examine  the  merits  of  a scheme  before  they 
threw  away  their  money  in  opposition,  as  by 
arrangement  with  promoters  all  their  objection.s 
might  often  be  overcome.  By  a comparison 
between  the  ordinary  service  of  a branch  line 
and  the  ordinary  service  of  a light  railway,  it 
was  demonstrated  by  the  actual  returns  of  the 
latter  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  all  railway 
managers  and  railway  shareliolders  to  give 
every  facility  for  the  construction  of  these 
feeders,  which  must  largely  increase  the  value 
of  their  properties. 

Mr.  Shelford  thought  the  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  light  railways  in  this  country  was 
the  want  of  legislation.  At  this  moment, 
farmers  were  unable  to  obtain  those  light  rail- 
ways because  Parliament  had  not  aSorded  the 
legislation  in  order  to  accommodate  them.  There 
were  no  mean.s  available  at  present  in  this 
country  of  obtaining  power  to  make  a really  light 
railway.  In  our  colonies,  however,  and  elsewhere, 
there  was  a wide  field  for  those  lines  of  railway. 

Mr.  Wheeler  bore  testimony  to  the  advantage 
which  the  farmers  of  this  country  would  derive 
in  the  conveyance  of  produce  were  light  rail- 
ways  constructed.  It  was  desirable,  however, 
that  there  should  be  no  break  of  gauge  between 
the  main  lines  and  the  subsidiary  ones.  Holland 
and  Belgium  were  able  to  send  cheap  vegetables 
into  this  country,  owing  to  the  traffic  facilities 
which  they  enjoyed. 

Another  speaker  thought  that  an  increase  in 
the  small  branch  railways  would  have  an  enor- 
mous effect  in  preventing  aggregation  of  the 
working  population. 

TUE  ELECTRICAL  TEAXSMISSTON  OF  TOWER. 

This  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  evening 
discourses  delivered  at  Bath  during  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association.  The  dis- 
course was  very  fully  illustrated  by  apparatus 
and  by  views  thrown  on  a large  screen. 

The  lecturer,  Professor  Ayrton.  F.R.S.,  said,— 
What  is  power,  and  why  should  we  wish  to 
transmit  it  ? Power  has  one  very  definite 
meaning  in  science  and  several  rather  vague 
meanings  in  practice.  We  speak  of  a powerful 
athlete,  the  power  of  the  law,  we  sing  of  the 
power  of  love,  and  we  say  that  knowledge 
is  power.  But  by  “power”  an  engineer 
understands  the  rate  of  doing  work.  When 
you  walk  upstairs  you  exert  power,  only 
perhaps  the  one-twentieth  of  a horse  when 
you  go  up  slowly  talking  to  other  people.  But 
when  you  run  upstairs  because  you  have  for- 
gotten something  that  you  intended  to  bring 
down,  then  your  exertions  represent  perhaps 
the  one-tenth  of  a horse-power.  You  only 
get  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  in  either 
case,  but  the  breathless  sensation  of  run- 
ning fast  upstairs  tells  you  that  the  more 
quickly  you  go  the  harder  you  are  working.  A 
person  exercises  power  in  the  engineer’s  sense 
when  he  exerts  himself  physically,  and  the 
greater  the  exertion  the  greater  the  power. 
Probably  the  most  familiar  example  of  exerting 
power  at  a distance,  that  is  of  transmitting 
power,  is  pulling  a handle  and  ringing  a bell 
in  another  room.  It  was  not  until  just  100 
years  ago  that  it  dawned  on  people  that  if  one 
person,  A,  wanted  to  attract  the  attention  of 
another  person,  B,  the  place  where  the  bell 
ought  to  sound  was  where  B was  and  not  where 
A was.  Indeed,  in  many  English  villages 
down  to  the  present  day  the  knocker  principle 
of  attracting  attention  is  alone  resorted  to, 
with  the  result  which  you  may  remember 
happened  when  Mr.  Pickwick  was  staying  in 
Bath  at  lodgings  in  the  Royal-crescent.  But 
if  some  hovises  can  still  dispense  witli  mechanical 
or  other  methods  of  transmitting  power  even  to 
ring  bells,  factories  cannot.  The  looms,  the 
lathes,  or  whatever  the  machinery  used  in  the 
factory  may  be,  must  either  be  worked  by  hand 
or  foot  in  the  old  style,  or  must  be  connected 
with  the  steam,  gas,  or  water-engine  in  the  new. 
In  America  there  are  0,000  electro-motors  work- 
ing machinery ; in  Great  Britain  hardly  100. 
The  holiday  tourist,  when  admiring  the  .splash- 
ing water  dashing  over  the  stones,  hardly 


realises  that  the  money  loss  is  as  if  the  foam 
were  composed  of  Hakes  of  silver.  The  news- 
papers of  last  week  contained  a long  account  of 
the  .spiral  electric  mountain  railway  that  has 
just  been  opened  to  carry  people  up  the  Burgen- 
stock,  near  Lucerne,  and  worked  by  the  River 
Aar,  three  miles  away,  so  that  we  see  that  elec- 
tric traction  worked  by  distant  water-power  is 
extending.  But  splendid  as  are  these  most  suc- 
cessful uses  of  water-power  to  actuate  distant 
electro-motors,  it  is  but  a stray  stream  here  and 
there  that  has  yet  been  utilised,  and  count- 
less wealth  is  still  being  squandered  in  all 
the  torrents  all  over 'the  world.  A general 
supply  of  power  to  workshops  is  to  the  manu- 
facturer what  a general  supply  of  light  or  a 
general  supply  of  post-office  facilities  is  to  the 
householder  ; it  is  all  part  of  the  steady  advance 
of  civilisation  that  leads  the  man  of  to-day  to 
go  to  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the  baker,  the 
butcher,  instead  ■ of  manufacturing  his  own 
mocassins  and  lassoing  a buffalo  for  dinner. 
And  in  case  any  of  you  may  be  inclined  to  think 
that  we  have  gone  far  enough  in  these  new- 
fangled notions, — and  we  are  all,  perhaps,  prone 
to  fall  into  this  mistake  as  we  grow  older, — let 
me  remind  you  that,  while  each  age  regards 
with  justifiable  pride  the  superiority  of  its  ways 
to  those  of  its  ancestors,  that  very  age  will  ap- 
pear but  semi-civilised  to  its  great-grandchildren. 
Let  us  accept  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  a 
general  distribution  of  power  would  enable  the 
wants  of  civilised  life  to  be  better  satisfied,  and, 
therefore,  would  greatly  benefit  industry. 

There  arc  four  methods  of  transmitting  power 
to  a distance: — 1.  By  moving  a rope.  2.  By 
air  compressed  or  rarified  at  one  end  of  a 
pipe  operating  an  air-motor  at  the  other  end. 

3.  By  water  forced  through  a pipe  working  a 
water-motor.  4.  By  electricity.  We  have  an 
example  of  the  transmission  of  power  through 
a short  distjince  by  an  endless  belt  or  rope  in 
the  machines  geared  together  by  belts  on  this 
platform,  and  in  the  rotatory  hair-brushes  at 
Mr.  Halt’s  establishment  in  the  Corridor  Bath. 
At  Schaffhausen,  and  elsewhere  in  Switzerland, 
the  principle  is  employed  on  a large  scale. 
Spain  and  other  countries  use  it  in  connexion 
with  the  mining  operations,  and  lastly  wire 
ropes  replace  horses  on  many  hilly  tramways. 
For  short  distances  of  a mile  or  so  there  is  no 
system  of  transmitting  power  in  a straight 
line  along  the  open  country  so  cheap  to 
erect  and  so  economical  of  power  as  a rapidly- 
moving  endless  rope;  but  the  other  systems 
give  much  greater  facilities  for  distributing 
the  power  along  the  line  of  route,  are  much  less 
noisy,  and  far  surpass  wire-rope  transmission  in 
economy  when  the  rope  must  move  somewhat 
slowly,  as  in  tramway  traction,  or  when  the 
distance  is  considerable  over  which  the  power 
is  transmitted,  or  when  the  line  of  route  has 
many  bends.  The  electric  transmission  of 
power  even  now  bids  fair  to  surpass  all  other 
methods  in — 1.  Economy  in  consumption  of 
fuel.  2.  More  perfect  control  over  each 
individual  machine.  3.  Ability  to  bring  the  tool 
to  the  work  instead  of  the  work  to  the  tool. 

4.  Greater  cleanliness, — no  small  benefit  in  this 
dirty,  smoky  age.  5.  And  lastly,  there  is  still 
one  more  advantage  possessed  by  this  electric 
method  of  transmitting  power  that  no  other 
method  can  lay  claim  to — the  power  which 
during  the  day-time  may  be  mainly  used  for 
driving  machinery  can,  in  the  easiest  possible 
way,  be  used  during  the  night  for  giving  light. 

Our  knowledge  of  electrical  action  in  this 
respect  resembles  our  knowledge  of  gravitation 
action.  The  only  thing  quite  certain  about  the 
reason  why  a body  falls  to  the  ground  is  that 
we  do  not  know  it;  and  yet  astronomical  phe- 
nomena can  be  predicted  with  marvellous  accu- 
racy. The  power  of  producing  an  action  at  a 
distance  of  many  yards,  or  it  may  be  many 
miles,  by  the  aid  of  electricity  without  the 
visible  motion  of  any  substance  in  the  inter- 
vening space  is  by  no  means  new.  It  is  the 
essence  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  electric 
transmission  of  power  was  employed  by  Gauss 
and  Weber  when  they  sent  the  first  telegraph 
message.  But  until  about  ten  years  ago  the 
facility  that  electricity  gave  for  producing 
signals  almost  instantaneously  at  a great  dis- 
tance was  the  main  thing  thought  of.  The 
electric  power  consumed  for  sending  the  tele- 
graph messages  was  so  small,  the  amount  of 
power  lost  en  route  comparatively  so  valueless, 
that  the  telegraph  engineer  had  no  need  to 
trouble  himself  with  those  considerations  that 
govern  us  to-day  when  we  are  transmitting 
power  large  enough  to  work  a factory  or  an 
electric  tramway.  Although  there  are  as  many 
as  22,5G0  galvanic  cells  at  the  Central  Telegraph 
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Office,  London,  which  cost  some  thousands  > 
annually  to  keep  in  order,  what  is  that  com-  3 
pared  with  the  salaries  of  ail  the  3,089  supwii- 1 
tendents,  assistants,  telegraph  clerks,  messen- 
gsrs.  and  the  maintenance  of  the  1,150  telearapb  i 
lines  that  start  from  the  central  office  ? 'Until  r 
1870  the  pump  most  generally  employed  for  . 
pumping  up  electricity  and  giving  jfc  pressure  i 
was  the  galvanic  battery,  scientifically  an 
extremely  efficient  converter  of  the  energy  in 
fuel  into  electric  energy ; but,  unfortunately,. ; 
the  only  fuel  a battery  will  burn  is  so  expensive.  i 
A very  perfect  fireplace  in  which  there  was  very  i 
complete  combustion  and  very  little  loss  of 
heat,  but  which  had  the  misfortune  that  it 
would  only  burn  the  very  best  wax  candles,  < 
would  be  analogous  with  a battery.  Suppose,  j 
however,  a process  be  devised  by  means  of 
which  burnt  zinc  can  be  unburnt  with  an  ex-  ; 
penditure  comparable  with  the  burning  of  the 
same  weight  of  coal,  then  it  might  be  that> 
although  coal  would  still  form  the  basis  of 
our  supply  of  energy,  the  consumption  of  zino  : 
in  liatteries  might  be  an  important  inter-  . 
mediary  in  transforming  the  energy  of  coal  ' 
economically  into  mechanical  energy.  While,,  I 
tlien,  some  experimenters  are  aiming  at  possibly 
increasing  the  working  power  of  a ton  of  coal  ■ 
to  eight  times  its  present  value  by  earnestly 
seeking  for  a method  of  converting  the  energy 
it  contains  directly  into  electric  energy  without 
the  intervention  of  a wasteful  heat  engine,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  cheap  un- 
burning of  oxidised  metal  may  lie  another  solu- 
tion. The  solution  of  this  latter  problem  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  con- 
servation and  dissipation  of  energj’,  since  the 
heat  required  to  theoretically  unburn  1 lb.  of 
zinc  is  only  one-seventh  of  that  given  out  by 
the  burning  of  1 lb.  of  coal.  A very  great  im- 
provement in  electro-motors  was  made  by 
Pacinotti  in  1.860,  but,  although  his  new  form 
of  electro- motor  was  described  in  1864,  it  at- 
tracted but  little  attention,  probably  because  any 
form  of  electro-motor,  no  matter  how  perfect, 
was  commercially  almost  useless  until  some’ 
much  more  economical  method  of  producing 
electric  currents  bad  been  devised  than  the  con- 
sumption of  zinc  and  acids.  A point  to  con- 
sider is  the  loss  of  power  on  the  road  between 
the  dynamo  at  the  one  end  and  the  motor  at 
the  other.  This  problem  was,  perhaps,  .seriously 
attacked  for  the  first  time  in  the  discussion  of  a 
paper  read  by  Messrs.  Higgs  and  Brittle  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1878,  and  that 
problem  was  considered  in  some  detail  theo- 
retically and  experimentally  at  the  lecture  I 
gave  during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  Sheffield  in  the  following  year.  It  was 
then  shown  that,  since  the  power  developed  by 
the  generator  and  motor  depended  on  the  pro- 
duct of  the  current  into  the  electric  pres.sure, 
while  the  loss  when  power  was  transmittetj 
through  a given  wire  depended  on  the  square' 
of  the  current  and  was  independent  of  the 
electric  pressure,  the  economical  transmission 
of  power  by  electricity  on  a large  scale  de- 
pended on  the  use  of  a very  large  electric 
pressure  and  a small  current,  just  as  the 
economic  transmission  of  much  power  by  water 
depended  on  the  use  of  a very  large  water  pres- 
sure and  a small  flow  of  water.  At  that  time  it 
•was  not  thought  possible  to  constnict  a small 
dynamo  to  develop  a very  large  electric  pres- 
sure, or  potential  difference,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  and,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  to 
join  up  many  dynamos  in  series  at  the  one  end 
and  many  lamps  or  electro-motors  in  series  at 
the  other,  and  to  transmit  the  power  by  a very 
small  current,  which  passed  through  all  the 
dynamos  and  all  the  lamps  in  succession,  one 
after  the  other.  We  laugh  a good  deal  at  the 
rough  and  ready  manner  adopted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Americans,  no 
doubt,  are  very  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  that 
properly-minded  people  would  meet  with,  but 
it  is  a blissful  ignorance  where  it  is  folly  to 
be  wise.  Every  English  electrician  who  has 
travelled  in  America  comes  back  fully  impressed 
with  their  enterprise  and  their  happy-go-lucky 
success.  They  have  twenty-two  electric  tram- 
ways, carrying  some  4,000,000  passengers 
annually,  to  our  four  electric  tramways  at 
Portrush,  Blackpool,  Brighton,  and  Bessbrook. 
Why,  New  York  City  alone,  Mr.  Reckenzaun 
tells  me,  possesses  300  miles  of  ordinary  tram- 
way track,  and  Philadelphia  City  430  miles ; so 
that  there  is  more  tramway  line  in  these  two 
cities  than  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom 
put  together.  But  it  is  possible  to  use  a very 
large  potential  difference  between  the  main 
wires  by  means  of  which  the  electric  power  is 
economically  conveyed  a considerable  distance 
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’ .d  transformed  into  a very  small  potential 
' fference  in  the  houses  where  it  is  utilised. 

• vast  .district  in  London,  extending  from 
agent’s  Park  on  the  north  to  the  Thames  on 
e soutli,  from  the  Law  Courts  on  the  east  to 
7de  Park  on  the  west,  has  over  20,000  in- 

• ndescent  lamps  scattered  over  it,  all  worked 
1 5m  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  Bond-street  by 

• sans  of  alternate  current  transformers,  which 
nvert  the  2,000  volts  maintained  between  the 
'reet-mains  into  100  volts  in  the  houses,  and 
: is  London  Electric  Supply  Company  have 
.'Tanged  for  a vast  exten,sion  of  this  system  to 

■worked  from  Deptford.  In  America  alter* 
I ,te  current  transformers  are,  due  to  the  re- 
arkable  enterprise  of  Mr.  Westinghouse,  used 

• light  120,000  incandescent  lamps  in  sixty- 
:rht  towns.  In  fact,  the  electric  lighting  of  a 
Hole  town  from  a central  station  begins  to  ex* 

te  less  astonishment  than  the  electric  lighting 

• asinglehousedidten years  ago.  Theefliciency 

- a well-made  alternate  current  transformer  is 
; ry  high,  being  no  less  than  96-2  per  cent. 

len  the  transformer  is  doing  its  full  work, 
f d 89-5  when  it  is  doing  one  quarter  of  its  full 
ork,  according  to  the  experiments  made  by 

■ r students.  It  certainly  does  seem  most 
1 markable,  and  it  reflects  the  highest 
{■aise  on  the  constructors  of  electrical  lua- 
TTnery,  that  motor  power  can  be  converted  into 
r3ctrical  power,  electrical  power  at  low  pres- 
ilre  into  electrical  power  at  high  pressure,  or 
tiictrical  power  at  high  pressure  into  electrical 
iwer  at  low  pressure,  or,  lastly,  electrical 
3 wer  into  motor  power ; in  each  case  with  an 
T'iciency  of  94  per  cent.  As  a further  illustra- 

• >n  of  the  commercial  importance  of  this  elec- 
i c transformation,  I will  show  you  some 
i'lperiments  on  electric  welding,  one  of  the 
;test  developments  in  electrical  engineering. 
•D  weld  a bar  of  iron  one  square  inch  in  section 
iquires  a gigantic  current  of  some  13,000 
•j'apSre.®.  To  convey  this  current  even  a few 

Tds  would  be  attended  with  a great  waste  of 
wer,  consequently,  while  an  enormous  current 
■ipassed  through  the  iron  to  be  welded,  only  a 
rmparatively. small  current  is  transmitted  along 
t e circuit  from  the  dynamo  to  the  welding 
paratus.  During  the  last  few  month.s  fierce 
•ils  been  the  battle  raging  among  the  elec- 
rcians,  the  war  cry  being  alternate  current 
•'  insfonners  versus  accumulators,  while  the 
lokers  on,  with  that  better  view  of  the 
intest  that  they  are  proverbially  said 
1.  possess,  have  decided  that  the  battle  is 
; drawn  one.  Neither  system  is  the  better 
•ider  all  ckcumstances ; if  the  district  to 
r lighted  be  a very  scattered  one,  use  alternate 

- rrent  transformers  by  all  means  ; but  if  the 
3vuses  to  be  lighted  are  clustered  together  at  a 
-istance  from  the  supply  of  power,  then  the 
^5ring  property  possessed  by  accumulators, 
Ipich  enables  the  supply  of  electric  power 

• far  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  dynamos  and 
•)  gines  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  twenty-four 
.•urs,  will  win  the  battle  for  accumulators, 
f iy  direct  current  system  of  distribution  such 
' is  furnished  by  accumulators  has  also  the 
{.ry  great  advantage  that  it  lends  itself  to  the 

■ e of  the  very  efficient  electro-motors  which  I 
i ,ve  been  using  this  evening.  Alternate  cur- 
; at  motors  do  exist,  but  they  are  still  in  the 
liperimental  stage,  and  are  not  yet  articles  of 
immerce.  I showed  you  a little  while  ago  an 
hctric  fire.  Was  that  a mere  toy,  or  had  it 
c y commercial  importance  ? To  burn  coal,  to 
-)  )rk  dynamos,  and  to  use  the  electric  current 
-i  light  your  houses  and  your  streets  is  clean 

d commercial ; to  use  the  current  to  warm 
I ur  rooms,  clean  but  wasteful,  on  account  of 
lie  inefficiency  of  the  steam-engine.  But 
len  the  dynamos  are  turned  by  water 
; wer,  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted, 

' 3 electric  current  may  be  economically 
ed,  not  merely  to  give  light,  but  al.so 
T give  heat.  And  when  the  electric  trans- 
’I  ssion  of  power  becomes  still  more  perfect 
in  at  present,  even  to  burn  coal  at  the  pit’s 
1 mth,  where  it  is  worth  Is.  a ton,  may, 

J spite  of  the  efficiency  of  the  steam-engine 
ing  only  one-tenth,  be  the  most  economical 
' .y  of  warming  distant  towns  where  coal 
mid  cost  20s.  a ton.  Think  what  that  would 
-<an — no  smoke,  no  dust,  a reform  effected 
•Jinmercially  which  the  laws  of  the  land  on 
-oke  prevention  are  powerless  to  bring  about ; 
'reform  effected  without  the  intervention  of 
;;3  Stale,  and  therefore  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
t iglishmen.  But  of  all  the  many  commercial 
< js  to  which  the  electric  current  may  be  put,  ' 
I )bably,  after  the  electric  light,  electric 
■'mtiou  has  most  public  interest.  Now,  while 
-i  costs  Gd.  or  7d.  to  run  a car  one  mile  with 


horses,  it  only  costs  3d.  or  4d.  to  propel  it 
electrically.  Indeed,  from  the  very  minute 
details  that  have  recently  been  published  of  the 
four  months’  expenses  of  electrically  propelling 
thirty  cars  at  seven  and  a half  miles  an  hour 
along  twelve  miles  of  tramway  line  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  it  would  appear  that  the 
total  cost,  inclusive  of  coal,  oil,  water, 
engineers,  firemen,  electricians,  mechanicians, 
dynamo  and  motor  repairers,  inspectors, 
linemen,  cleaners,  lighting,  depreciation  on 
engine,  boiler,  cars,  dynamos,  and  line  work 
has  been  only  l-|d.  per  car  per  mile.  The 
“ series  ” system  of  propelling  electric  trains 
was,  oddly  enough,  entirely  ignored  in  all  the 
discussions  that  have  taken  place  this  year  at 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  and.  at 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  re- 
garding the  relative  cost  of  working  tramways 
by  horses,  by  a moving  rope,  and  by  electricity, 
and  yet  this  series  system  is  actually  at  work  in 
America.  Tliere  is  a series  electric  tramway  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  a series  electric  tram- 
way twelve  miles  long,  on  which  forty  cars  are 
to  be  run,  is  in  course  of  construction  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  first  track  on  which 
electric  trams  were  run  in  series  was  the  ex- 
perimental “ Telpher  line,”  erected  at  Glynde 
in  1883,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late 
Professor  Flecming  Jenkin,  Professor  Perry, 
and  myself,  for  the  automatic  electric  transport 
of  goods.  The  Series  Electrical  Traction 
Syndicate  are  now  developing  our  idea,  but  it 
has  received  its  greater  development  in  the 
States,  where  the  Americans  are  employing  it 
instead  of  .spending  time  proving,  a priori^ 
that  the  automatic  contact  arrangements 
could  never  work.  In  addition  to  the  small 
waste  of  power,  and  consequent  [ diminished 
cost  of  constructing  .the  conductors  that  lead 
the  current  into  and  out  of  the  passing  trains, 
the  series  s5-stem  has  another  very  marked 
advantage.  Some  years  ago  we  pointed  out 
that  when  an  electric  train  was  running  down 
hill,  or  wlien  it  was  desired  to  stop  the  train, 
there  was  no  necessity  to  apply  a brake  and 
waste  the  energy  of  the  moving  train  in  friction, 
because  the  electric  motor  could,  by  turning  a 
handle,  be  converted  into  a dynamo,  and  the 
train  could  be  slowed  or  stopped  by  its  energy 
being  given  up  to  all  the  other  trains  running 
on  the  same  railway,  so  that  the  trains  going 
down  hill  helped  tlie  trains  going  up  hill — the 
stopping  trains  helped  the  running  trains.  At 
that  time  we  suggested  detailed  methods  for 
carrying  out  this  economical  mutual  aid  arrange- 
ment, whether  the  trains  were  running  on  tlie 
parallel  or  on  the  scries  sy.stem.  But  there  is 
this  difference — that,  whereas  on  the  parallel 
system  it  is  only  when  a train  is  running  fairly 
fast  that  it  can  help  other  trains,  the  series 
system  has  the  advantage  that,  when  a motor 
is  temporarily  converted  into  a dynamo  by  tlie 
reversal  of  the  connexions  of  its  stationary 
magnet,  the  slowing  train  can  help  all  the  other 
trains,  even  to  the  very  last  rotation  of  its  wheels. 
Brakes  that  save  the  power  instead  of  wasting 
it  are  of  purely  English  extraction,  but  their ; 
conception  has  recently  come  across  the  Atlantic 
with  such  a strong  Yankee  accent  that  it  might 
pass  for  having  been  bora  and  bred  in  the 
States.  Economy  is  one  feature  that  gives 
electric  traction  them  right  to  claim  your  atten- 
tion, safety  is  another.  This  model  telpher 
line,  worked  on  “ the  post-head  contact  ” system, 
is  so  arranged  that  no  two  trains  ever  run  into 
one  another,  for  in  addition  to  each  of  the  three 
trains  being  provided  with  an  automatic  gover- 
nor which  cuts  off  electric  power  from  a riain 
when  that  train  is  going  too  fast,  the  line  is 
divided  into  five  sections  connected  together 
electrically  in  such  a way  that  as  long  as  a train 
is  on  any  section  A,  no  power  is  provided  to  the 
section  B behind,  so  that  if  a train  comes  into 
section  B it  cannot  move  on  as  long  as  the  train  in 
front  is  on  section  A.  (Three  trains  were  shown 
running  on  a model  telpher  line  with  four  auto- 
matic locks.)  Whenever  a train— it  may  be  even 
a runaway  electric  locomotive — enters  a blocked 
section,  it  finds  all  motive  power  withdrawn 
from  it  quite  independently  of  the  action  of 
signalmen,  guard,  or  engine-driver,  even  if 
either  of  the  latter  two  men  accompany  the 
train,  which  they  do  not  in  the  case  of 
telpherage ; no  fog,  nor  colour-blindness,  nor 
different  codes  of  signals  on  different  lines,  nor 
mistakes  arising  from  the  exhausted  nervous 
condition  of  overworked  signalmen  can  with 
our  system  produce  a collision.  Human 
fallibility,  in  fact,  is  eliminated.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  mention  that  the  last  difficulty 
in  telpherage,  which  consisted  in  getting  a 
proper  adhesion  between  the  driving-wheels  of 


the  locomotive  and  the  wire  rope,  has  now  been 
overcome.  The  history  of  telpher  locomotivea 
is  the  history  of  steam  locomotives  over  again, 
except  that  we  never  tried  to  fit  the  electric? 
locomotives  with  legs,  as  was  proposed  in  the 
earlier  days  for  steam  locomotives.  It  is  a 
tedious,  discouraging  history ; but  it  is  so 
easy  to  be  wise  when  criticising  the- 
past,  so  difficult  to  be  wise  when  pro- 
specting the  future.  Gripping  wheels  of 
all  kinds,  even  the  indiarubbor  tires  u.sed? 
for  the  last  three  years,  have  all  been- 
abandoned  in  favour  of  simple,  slightly' 
loose,  cheap  iron  tires,  which  wear  for  a 
very  long  and  give  a veiy  perfect  grip  when 
the  bar  supporting  the  electro-motor  is  sO' 
rivetted,  pendulum-wise,  to  the  framework  of 
the  locomotive  that  the  weight  of  the  motor- 
no  longer  makes  the  locomotive  jump  in  pass- 
ing the  posts,  as  it  did  until  quite  recently. 
After  several  years  of  experimenting  we  have- 
iu  telpherage,  I venture  to  think,  at  last  a per- 
fectly trustworthy  and  at  the  same  time  a most 
economical  method  of  utilising  distant  stream 
or  water  power  to  automatically  transport  our- 
goods,  and  in  time  it  may  even  be  our  people, 
over  hills  and  valleys  without  roads  or  bridges- 
and  without  interfering  with  the  crops  or  the- 
cattle,  or  the  uses  to  which  the  land  may  be  put 
over  which  the  telpher  trains  pursue  their  snake- 
like way ; we  have,  in  fact,  the  luxury  of 
ballooning  without  its  dangers. 


LONDON  SCHOOL-BOARD  COMMITTEE. 

Sir, — I cannot  see  an  architect  under  -whom  5 
served  in  1874  assailed  without  joining  the  fray. 

If  over  a captain  sailed  with  a scratch  crew,  Mr. 
Robson  did  at  that  dete.  He  had  only  two  com- 
petent assistants,  viz.,  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane,  and  the  latter’s  duties  were  secretarial,  not 
architectural. 

The  story  of  the  twin  staircase  referred  to  in  your 
article  in  last  number,  is  a very  old  cne.  It  used 
to  be  related  at  every  meeting  when  the  clerks  of 
works  met  at  the  Bank  of  England  monthly  to 
receive  their  pay.  I have  heard  it  dozens  of  times 
at  that  date,  with  variations,  but  then  it  was  a 
clerk  of  works  at  a school  at  Clapbam  that  figured- 
as  the  hero,  and  Mr.  Robson  w.as  stated  to  have 
called  him  a fool  to  his  face,  and  I always  said' 
“serve  him  right.” 

I am  speaking  from  memory  of  drawings  that 
passed  through  my  hands  fifteen  years  ago,  and  am 
subject  to  correction,  but  these  stairs  were  a clever 
attempt  to  utilise  space,  getting  two  stairs  in  the- 
superficial  area  of  one,  and  a mezzanine  floor  over  a 
coal-place  to  be  used  as  a lavatory.  The  height 
from  floor  to  ceiling  being  only  15  It.,  it  is  clear 
that  only  6 ft.  6 in.  from  the  top  of  the  lower  step 
to  the  soffit  of  the  one  over  could  be  obtained- 
Only  eighth-scale  drawings  were  supplied,  and  anjr 
clerk  of  works  worth  bis  salt  would  have  done  as  I 
did, — make  an  inch-scale  drawing,  as  very  careful- 
working  was  required  to  get  the  head-room  regular. 

A word  in  defence  of  the  clerks  of  works.  The 
Board’s  system  of  giving  monthly  payments  on.- 
account  to  builders  enabled  a very  impecunious  lot 
to  get  schools  to  build.  The  clerks  of  works  were^ 
given  several  schools,  and  they  could  not  watch 
everything.  As  an  illustration,  a builder  of  one  off 
the  five  schools  given  me  to  superintend  was  giveui. 
the  materials  of  an  old  cottage  bought  to  enlarge 
the  playground.  I had  been  absent  all  the  morning 
of  one  day,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  school,  found 
the  cottage  gone.  The  foreman,  with  a smiling 
face,  told  me  they  had  a lot  of  carts  early,  and 
carted  it  all  away.  He  looked  too  happy,  and,  on 
looking  the  building  over,  I found  a long  and  deep 
trench  to  the  infants’  school  filled  and  nicely 
levelled  up  with  concrete,  ready  to  receive  footings 
but,  on  removing  the  top  six  inches,  I found  the 
grave  of  the  old  cottage,  old  bricks,  plaster,  and 
rubbish  filled  in  the  centre  of  the  trench,  and  a 
liitl©  concrete  plastered  up  the  sides  and  bottom 
and  over  the  top.  I need  not  say  there  was  a row 
till  it  was  all  taken  out.  If  I had  not  discovered  it, 
under  the  present  feeling  I should  have  been 
declared  dishonest. 

I think  Mr.  Robson  was  tripped  by  Mr.  Christian’s 
question,  as  all  his  specifications  at  the  date  I 
mention  were  for  “ joints  of  brickwork  to  be  struck 
as  the  work  proceeds.”  Builders  were  always- 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  point  down  on  completion, 
and  Mr.  Coombe  gave  them  consent,  I believe  with- 
out Mr.  Robson’s  knowledge. 

I have  examined  some  hundreds  of  old  brick 
buildings  of  the  date  of  Queen  Anne  and  the- 
Georges,  but  have  never  found  tuck  pointing  except 
as  a repair.  The  joint  used  is  the  same  in  nearly 
all  cases  ; thus,  the  joint  is  struck  full  and  flat,  level 
with  the  face  of  the  brick,  with  the  trowel,  a jointer- 
about  aquarter-of-au-inchwide  is  then  drawn  along 
a straight-edge,  leaving  a slight  groove  about  one 
thirty-second  of  an  inch  deep  and  a quarter-inch 
wide. 

The  strings  and  arches  are  always  of  orange- 
coloured  bricks,  guaged  and  set  with  a very  close 
joint  in  lime  putty  and  silver  sand,  and  the  joint 
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ironed  full  and  flat.  This  white  joint  sets  like  cast 
iron. 

Tuck  pointing  is  a decided  mistake. 

Robebt  Phillips. 

20,  B'rook.streel,  Oloucesttr. 


OLD  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — I am  not  one  of  those  who  object  to  the 
•simpleness  of  the  old  cottages  now  being  illustrated 
in  your  pages  ; and  when  tbe  papers  are  completed 
'1  should  be  glad  to  see  them  separately  (lUblished 
•in  a correspondingly  simple  and  inexpensive  form. 
The  plans  and  diagrams,  with  the  letterpress,  are 
especially  interesting.  The  sketches  would,  I ven- 
ture to  think,  be  more  useful  if  they  were  given 
■chiefly  in  outline,  with  some  of  the  main  dimensions, 
-It  any  rate,  figured  upon  them. 

In  the  plans,  Mr.  Nevill  seems  to  have  made 
rather  a leap  from  the  one-roomed  cottage  to  a 
■good-sized  house  (Rake  House).  I hope  he  will  not 
•forget  the  numerous  old  parsonages  that  remain, — 
■now  usually  in  the  occupation  of  the  parish  clerks, 
in  Kent  and  Sussex  they  are  all  of  nearly  the  same 
plan  and  external  appearance,  containing  a good- 
sized  living-room,  with  two  cellars  or  offices  at  one 
end,  and  two  rooms  above.  Query, — What  might 
their  date  have  been  ? That  they  were  originally 
•occupied  by  the  parish  priests  is,  J think,  tolerably 
certain,  not  only  from  tradition,  but  because  tbe 
early  stone-built  parsonage  at  West  Dean,  near 
Eastbourne,  which  has  some  architectural  pre- 
tensions, is  of  s precisely  similar  plan. 

I cannot  say  I quite  agree  in  the  propriety  of 
stripping  the  rough-cast  which  may  now  cover  a 
timber  cottage,  when  that  proceeding  is  NOT  neces- 
sary for  repairs.  I confess  that  to  my  mind  the 
Staples  Inn  houses  looked  more  “ clothed  and  in 
their  right  mind  ’’  as  they  were.  R.  C. 


ANCIENT  STONE  CROSS  FOUND  AT 
GLOUCESTER. 

Sir, — A glance  at  tbe  views  of  an  ancient  cross 
Tound  at  Gloucester  proves  it  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Irish  hands,  without  the  confirmatory  evidence 
■furnished  in  Mr.  Medland’s  letter. 

He  states  that  St.  Oswald  lived  at  Iona,  which 
monastery  was  founded  by  the  Irish  saint  Columba, 
■or  Columbkille,  who  was  born  A.D.  521,  and  was  one 
•of  the  earliest  Irish  missionaries  from  Ireland, — or, 
as  it  was  then  called,  Scotia, — to  England. 

The  Irish  monks  brought  Irish  artificers  with 
them,  and  there  are  two  round-towers  and  the 
Temains  of  numerous  crosses  covered  with  Celtic 
•ornament  which  prove  the  truth  of  the  Irish  annals, 
which  record  the  missionary  work  done  by  the  Irish 
■monks  in  England  long  prior  to  the  arrival  of  St. 
Augustine  in  A.D.  590. 

The  ornament  on  the  Gloucester  cross  and  the 
so-called  Saxon  crosses  found  at  Peterborough,  and 
illustrated  in  the  Builder  for  August  25,  is  identical 
with  that  found  on  the  crosses  at  Monasterboiee, 
iGlendalough,  Clonmaonoise,  and  several  other 
places  in  Ireland.  Archieologists  have  often  been 
mistaken  in  attributing  such  work  to  Saxon  hands, 
and  I think  that  a careful  examination  will  show 
how  widely  such  Celtic  remains  are  distributed 
•through  England.  I have  myself  seen  two  Celtic 
crosses  in  the  churchyard  of  l^ek,  in  Staffordshire; 
and  when  on  the  A.  A.  Excursion  last  month  in 
Derbyshire,  came  across  the  remains  of  a Celtic 
cross  in  the  churchyard  at  Bradbourne,  and  a large 
■number  of  beautifully-carved  crosses  and  tomb- 
stones covered  with  Celtic  interlaced  ornament  and 
Byzantine-like  crosses  in  the  porch  of  Bakewell 
■Church,  where  they  have  been  deposited,  having 
’been  found  built  into  the  walls  on  the  restoration  of 
ithe  church  some  years  ago. — Yours,  icc., 

John  L.  Robinson. 

148,  OreM  Brunsicich-street,  Duhlin, 
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CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

dy$t  St.  George,  Exeter. — A short  time  ago 
the  new  additions  recently  made  to  the  chancel 
■of  the  parish  church  of  St.  George,  at  St. 
George’s  Ciyst,  were  for  the  first  time  used  for 
Divine  service.  The  new  work  consists  of  a 
Testry,  choir,  and  organ  chambers  on  the  north- 
■east  end,  porch  and  small  transept  on  the  south 
side,  new  chancel  fittings  and  screens,  and  en- 
larged organ.  The  new  masonry  is  of  red 
Heavitree  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and 
pitch-pine  is  used  for  the  timbers  of  the  roofs 
find  the  vestry  fittings.  The  vestries  and  tran- 
sept open  into  the  chancel,  and  are  divided 
therefrom  by  arcades  of  masonry.  These  ar- 
cades contain  three  parclose  screens  of  English 
•oak,  surmounted  by  pierced  crusting.  The  screens 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter, 
and  also  two  new  priest’s  desks  of  carved  oak 
and  carved  bench-ends  to  the  enlarged  stalls. 
The  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  J.  L.  and 


H.  Steer,  of  Ciyst  St.  George,  and  the  architect 
was  Mr.  Robert  Medley  Fulford,  ofE.xeter. 

Colchester. — The  upper  part  of  the  tower  of 
St.  Leonard's  Church,  Colchester,  is  being 
rebuilt,  and  portions  of  tbe  church  restored,  by 
Mr.  L.  J.  Watts,  mason,  of  Colchester,  the  detail, 
except  some  portion  found  embedded  in  the 
eighteenth-century  work,  being  designed  by 
Mr.  W.  Scargill,  architect,  of  the  same  town. 
We  are  informed  that  the  original  design  is 
being  followed  as  nearly  as  possible  from  the 
best  ascertainable  authorities.  The  portion  of 
the  tower  rebuilt  contains  four  three-light 
Perpendicular  louvre  windows,  over  which  is  a 
frieze  and  graduated  battlement,  with  a small 
turret  at  each  angle,  and  four  lesser-sized 
windows  over  in  the  centres  of  the  four  sides. 
The  tower  is  faced  with  rubble  with  Combe 
Down  dressings,  and  the  parapet  faced  with 
black  flint. 

Nervtoji  Heath. — Tlie  Bishop  of  Manchester 
consecrated  the  new  Church  of  St.  Augustine, 
Newton  Heath,  Manchester,  on  the  12th  inst. 
The  church,  which  has  only  lately  been  com- 
d,  will  accommodate  540  persons,  and  is 
of  red  pressed  bricks,  the  mouldings  and 
tracery  work  being  of  Ruabon  terra  cotta. 
Early  English  Gothic  is  the  style  of  architecture 
adopted,  the  nave  being  44  ft.  wide  and  90  ft. 
long.  The  north  transept  is  temporarily  used 
for  a vestry,  tbe  south  transept  being  arcaded 
only,  with  a view  to  future  extension.  The 
chancel  is  25  ft.  wide,  but  is  only  10  ft.  in 
length  at  present,  the  choir  stalls,  pulpit,  and 
reading-desk  being  placed  on  a raised  platform 
in  front.  Future  extension  will  be  met  by  the 
erection  of  a south  transept,  the  completion  of 
the  chancel,  and  the  building  of  a vestry.  The 
whole  of  the  internal  fittings,  roof  timbers, 
vestibule  framing  and  doors,  pews,  pulpit,  and 
communion  rail  are  of  varnished  pitch  pine. 
The  floor  of  the  church  is  laid  with  wood  blocks, 
and  the  chancel  and  aisles  are  tiled.  The 
church  is  ventilated  by  means  of  Boyle’s  venti- 
lators on  the  roof,  connected  by  galvanised  iron 
tubes  with  the  various  ceiling  ventilators.  Hot- 
water  pipes  are  fitted  for  heating  purposes. 
The  total  cost,  including  boundary  fences, 
laying  out  of  the  ground,  fittings,  and  furniture 
is  4,000^.  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  of  Manchester, 
was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  George  Macfarlane, 
also  of  Manchester,  was  the  contractor. 

Nortlistnhe. — The  restoration  of  the  little 
church  at  Northstoke  (says  the  Bath  Chro7iicle') 
has  added  another  link  to  the  chain  that  binds 
the  city  of  Bath  to  Roman  times.  In  addition 
to  the  exposure  of  a supposed  Saxon  sun-dial, 
further  interesting  discoveries  have  been  re- 
cently made.  The  church,  it  is  generally  known, 
is  situated  close  to  the  Roman  Via  Julia,  which 
led  from  Bath  to  Caerleon,  and  on  a portion  of  a 
Roman  Villa,  that,  judging  from  fragment  s which 
have  been  found,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  architecture 
probably  even  excelled  that  of  those  at  Newton 
St.  Loe  and  Wellow.  In  the  work  of  restora- 
tion fragments  of  pottery  have  been  found  em- 
bedded in  the  walls,  which  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  church  is  of  the  most  ancient  foun- 
dation ; indeed,  it  has  been  surmised  from 
an  inscription  on  the  wall  that  it  must  have 
been  a Christian  edifice  in  Roman  times.  Tbe 
chancel  arch,  instead  of  being  set  at  right  angles 
to  the  wall,  is  at  an  oblique  angle,  and  built  of 
very  large  stones,  placed  somewhat  in  the  way 
that  is  known  as  “long-and-short”  courses. 
The  system  of  masonry,  instead  of  being  circu- 
lar, leads  to  the  belief  that  it  was  “blunt- 
pointed.”  At  the  side  of  the  arch  have  been 
found  the  steps  which  lead  to  a rood  loft. 
These  were  formerly  hidden  by  the  pulpit, 
which  used  to  be  on  the  south,  and  has  now 
been  removed  to  the  north,  and  above  them  has 
been  discovered  the  doorway  which  led  to  the 
loft  itself.  Here  a notch  in  the  stone  shows 
the  precise  line  of  tbe  loft.  The  church 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  partial  ruin  some 
time  after  the  Restoration,  but  was  formerly 
a cell  of  Bath  Abbey.  Its  architecture,  with 
the  exception  of  the  porch  and  a buttress  of 
the  tower,  justifies  the  belief  that  it  was  re- 
established about  the  time  of  Laud,  or  rather 
when  he  was  bishop  of  the  diocese  previous  to 
his  translation  to  Canterbury'.  The  old  pews 
were  of  that  date,  and  in  the  restoration  the 
same  pattern  has  been  followed.  To  harmonise 
with  this,  the  stalls  of  the  chancel  and  the 
lectemhave  been  made  in  the  same  style.  The 
east  window  is  entirely  new,  and  in  it  has  been 
placed  the  stained  glass  about  which  so  much 
was  heard  recently  in  connexion  with  St. 
Saviour’s  Church.  Major  Davis  has  been  the 
architect  for  the  new  work,  which  has  been 


carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  Cowlin  & Sons,  of 
Bristol.  The  church  was  reopened  on  the  7th  ' 
inst. 

Plymo7ith. — The  Bible  Christian  Chapel  in  | 
Zion-street,  Plymouth,  which  has  been  closed  \ 
for  alterations  and  repairs,  was  re-opened  on  the  ll 
12th  inst.  The  old  side  and  end  galleries  have 
been  taken  down  and  replaced  by  galleries  of  a E] 
more  ornamental  character,  and  the  narrow  j 
pews,  both  in  the  body  of  the  chapel  and  the  li 
galleries,  have  given  place  to  open  pitch-pine  r 
benches.  Among  other  improvements  are  the  1 
lowering  of  the  rostrum,  the  painting  and  re-  r 
decorating  of  the  walls,  and  the  fixing  of  orna-  i 
mental  gas  brackets  and  pendants.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Snell,  of  Plymouth,  was  the  architect,  the  con-  >: 
tractor  being  Mr.  J.  J.  Marshall,  also  of  ■ 
Plymouth. 

Boch/vell-green,  Wellington. — The  foundation-  i 
stone  of  the  new  chiuch  of  All  Saints,  Rock- 
well-green,  Wellington,  was  laid  on  Monday,  i 
the  10th  inst.  The  building  will  consist  of  a 
lofty  nave  with  clearstory,  44  ft.  high  to  the  1 
point  of  the  roof,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  < 
north  and  south  transept,  and  a vestry  adjoining  t 
the  north  transept.  A chamber  for  the  warming  c 
apparatus  will  be  built  under  the  vestry.  The  t 
tower,  which  is  shown  in  the  design,  but  which,  ; 
as  stated,  is  not  included  in  the  present  contract,  : 
will  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  the  1 
lower  stage  will  form  tbe  main  south  entrance.  ; 
The  style  of  the  building  will  be  of  the  transition  c 
period  from  the  Early  English  to  the  Decorated. 
The  windows  will  be  chiefly  lancets,  but  the  1 
east  window  of  the  chancel  is  to  be  of  three  < 
lights  with  tracery  head.  The  w.•^lls  are  to  be  1 
built  of  local  red  sandstone,  laid  on  random  >1 
courses,  lined  internally  with  brick  and  Hamb-  1 
don-hill  stone  dressings.  The  roofs  are  to  be  1 
covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles,  and  the  tower  t 
will  be  covered  with  a fiat  lead  roof.  The  in-  i 
terior  walls,  to  the  height  of  3 ft.  from  the  t 
floor,  will  be  cased  with  red  brick-work,  above  ' 
that  line  with  brick-work  of  various  colours,  t 
The  pillars  supporting  the  nave  arcades  will  be  1 
of  Hambdon-hill  stone,  and  the  arches  will  be  1 
of  coloured  brick-work.  The  roofs  will  be  open-  : 
timbered,  with  tinted  plastering  between  the  1 
rafters,  except  in  the  chancel,  where  the  rafters  : 
are  to  be  covered  with  boarding.  The  floors  of  • 
the  passages  will  be  paved  with  tiles,  also  the  1 
whole  of  the  chancel ; but  the  floors  under  the  i 
seats  are  to  laid  with  wooden  blocks  or  concrete.  : 
The  church  is  to  be  fitted  with  open  benches  of 
pitch  - pine.  The  chancel  stalls  will  be  of 
similar  material,  and  the  font  and  pulpit  will  : 
be  of  Hambdon  stone.  The  windows  will  be  I 
glazed  with  tinted  Cathedral  glass  in  lead-work,  ' 
and  the  warming  will  be  effected  by  means  of  i 
water-pipes.  Provision  will  be  made  for  light- 
ing the  church  by  a row  of  gas-jets  round  the  ! 
abacus  of  each  pier  of  the  nave  arcade,  and  in 
the  chancel  there  will  be  a corona  suspended  i 
from  the  apex  of  the  roof.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  church  will  accommodate  450  people.  The 
contract  for  tbe  erection  of  the  building,  exclu- 
sive of  the  tower,  amounted  to  nearly  3,OOOZ. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Spencer,  of  Taunton. 

StoeJiland. — The  parish  church  of  Stockland, 
near  Honiton,  has  just  been  reseated,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chancel  and  the  north  chancel 
aisle.  Moulded  open  benches  of  pitch-pine 
have  superseded  the  high  pews,  the  floors  under 
the  seats  have  been  laid  with  wood  blocks,  and 
the  passages  have  been  re-arranged.  Tbe  choir 
seats  and  'prayer-desks  have  also  been  improved, 
and  the  chancel  floor  laid  with  Godwin’s  tiles, 
while  a new  oak  Communion-rail  has  been 
fixed, — all  to  the  architect’s  design.  The  Per- 
pendicular font  has  been  re-fixed  on  a Keinton 
stone  platform  in  the  tower.  The  east  end  of 
the  north  chancel  aisle  has  been  divided  off  by 
an  ornamental  wood  screen  to  form  the  vestiy, 
as  it  was  originally,  evidenced  by  the  position 
of  the  formerly  blocked-up  doorway,  now  opened 
out.  The  south  porch  (till  lately  the  vestry) 
has  been  restored,  as  it  had  been  much  muti- 
lated, and  brought  back  to  its  original  object. 
The  church  is  now  warmed  on  Porritt’s  system 
of  underground  stoves.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
B.  Edmund  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  and  the  builder  Mr. 
W.  T.  Berry,  of  Honiton. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Trverton. — On  the  11th  inst.  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  dedicated  the  Sunday-schools, 
Parish  Club-room,  and  Gymnasium,  just  erected 
in  connexion  with  St.  Peter's,  East  Twerton, 
Bath.  The  building  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  E.  Buckle.  The  principal  room, 
which  will  be  used  for  Sunday-school  and  parish 
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Iheriugs,  is  61  ft.  by  32  ft.,  and  is  lofty 
' . well  lightsd.  Adjoining  is  & roading-rooin, 

•:  ut  30  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  there  is  another 

■ ;e  room  which  is  to  be  used  for  a library, 
ee  large  rooms  on  the  first  floor  will  be 
oted  to  other  purposes  in  connexion  with 

liochial  work.  Mr.  J.  Long  was  the  builder, 
i I the  cost  has  been  upwards  of  3,OOOZ. 
tlristol. — Some  new  schools  were  opened  at 
stol  on  the  14th  in.st.,  which  have  been 
foted  in  the  Easton-road  for  the  Bristol 
!;Ool  Board.  The  schools,  which  are  in  the 
;hic  style  of  architecture,  and  are  built  of 
•'  y Pennant-stone,  with  freestone  facings,  con- 
of  a central  block  and  two  wings.  In 
former  are  eight  school  or  class  rooms,  four 
'1  each  floor,  each  room  being  29  ft.  by  25  ft. 

' i.  The.se  are  capable  of  accommodating  a 
I'al  of  600  children,  in  four  divisions.  The 
i!  r class  rooms  on  each  floor  can,  by  means  of 
!zed  sliding  screens,  be  thrown  into  one, 
king  the  whole  one  large  room,  58  ft.  by  51  ft. 
||e  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  14  ft.  high  in 
: ; clear ; those  on  the  upper  floor  average  15ft. 
J;h,  being  12  ft.  at  the  sides  and  17ft.  in  the 
: itre.  They  are  well  lighted  by  large  windows 
ii.Tontand  behind.  The  entrances  for  the  infants 
r:  on  each  side,  adjoining  the  central  block, 
ose  for  the  older  children  are  at  the  extreme 
“Is,  opening  into  staircases  11  ft.  wide,  with 
^ps  5 ft.  long  of  an  easy  gradient,  each  step 
'jOg  1 ft.  wide  with  a riser  of  6 in.  Com- 
i'dious  rooms  for  the  convenience  of  the 
itchers  are  situated  in  each  wing,  and 
Srines  are  provided  in  separate  build- 

■ :s,  witli  lobbies  of  communication  from 
Ip  landings  and  staircases  of  each  of  the  four 
Irision.s.  There  are  two  playgrounds  in  the 
'j.r,  each  60  ft.  by  48  ft.,  containing  640  square 

rds,  laid  with  spar-faced  asphalte  paving,  one- 
' rd  of  which  is  covered  with  play-sheds.  The 
.ole  of  the  floors  and  roofs  o*f  the  central 
j ick  of  the  building  are  .supported  by  a single 
liumn  of  cast-iron,  which  is  also  designed  to 
)teive  the  end.s  of  the  four  screens  when  closed, 
le  upper  floor  is  primarily  supported  byalarge 
• 5 girder  extending  from  front  to  back,  and 
rjiting  on  the  central  pillar.  To  this  main 
ider  are  attached  six  smaller  girders  at  right 
Igles  to  it,  which  in  their  turn  support  the 
'noden  joi.sts  of  the  floor.  The  central  pillar 
lalso  carried  through  the  upper  story  to  sup- 
tft  in  a similar  manner  the  central  girder  on 
,ich  the  principals  of  the  roof  rest.  This 
irtion  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
|!ssrs.  Sampson,  engineers,  of  Bedminster. 
] at  is  supplied  to  the  schools  by  means  of  hot 
;ter  on  the  .system  of  Messrs.  Skinner  & 
, ard,  of  Stoke 's-croft.  The  ventilation  has 
I in  executed  by  Messrs.  K.  Boyle  & Son,  of 
(ndon.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Hansom 
ifBond,  of  Clifton,  the  contractor  being  Mr. 
' R.  Lewis,  of  Clifton-vale,  and  the  clerk  of 
rks  was  Mr.  George  Downes. 


Stub^itl's  Column. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— XII. 

Gono'etes  (continued). 

WM  - C.  SELLAR’S  patent  prooess,  brought 
3 H out  in  1874,  is  decidedly  more  sensible, 
though  not  particularly  novel.  In  this 
ise  the  artificial  stone  was  made  by  subjecting 
. pressure  a mixture  of  sand  or  other  granular 
4 ostances  with  Portland  or  other  cement, 
iwdered  lime,  or  clay,  which  has  been 
luatened  with  lime-water  or  water  containing 
tie  in  Buspension. 

iGreatorex  & Hall,  for  their  patent  “ferrum- 
' te”  stone  (18’76,  patent  4,137),  employ 
•ely-ground  and  carefully-tested  Portland 
iment  of  high  quality,  in  combination  with 
I amp  sand,  broken  clinkers,  stone,  flints, 
► ingle,  gravel,  or  any  other  hard  material ; 
3 3y  then  coat  the  blocks  with  a composi- 
iin  made  as  follows: — Portland  cement  is 
I oroughly  mixed  with  iron  filings,  the  mixture 
; then  perfectly  but  slightly  wetted  and  placed 
the  moulds  before  the  body  of  the  stone  is 
or,  instead  of  wetting  the  materials  in  the 
• ual  way,  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  may  be 
ed.  While  in  the  moulds  the  composition 
; .subjected  to  great  pressure,  and  when  quite 
•b  the  block  is  placed  in  a bath  of  dilute 
Iphuric  acid,  which  impregnates  the  body  of 
i ,e  material,  forming  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is 
ifimatety  decomposed,  as  already  explained, 
d renders  the  stone  more  durable. 

G.  Hodson,  in  his  patent  for  the  production 


of  an  artificial  stone  for  making  chimney- 

land,  Roman,  Keene’s,  or  similar  cements  be 
mixed  with  granite,  slag,  gravel,  broken  atone, 
&c.,  and  incorporated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  or,  in  some  cases,  with  water  only.  The 
articles  when  dry  are  glazed  and  enamelled  as 
may  be  necessary. 

E.  Schaffer’s  artificial  stone  is  formed  from 
a mixture  of  1 part  of  cement  and  3 parts 
of  sand,  mode  into  a paste,  with  a two-per-cent, 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  subjected  to 
strong  pressure.  The  stones  are  dried  in  the 
air  for  a couple  of  days,  and  then  placed  for 
twelve  hours  in  a three-per-cent,  solution  of 
acid,  and  finally  dried. 

Westermeyeris  artificial  stone,  at  one  time 
largely  used  in  America,  was  formed  of  2 parts 
of  Portland  cement,  1 part  of  sand,  and  1 part 
of  cinders,  mixed  together  dry,  and  then 
moistened  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  The  resulting  mortar  is  pressed 
into  moulds,  dried  in  a warm  place  for 
two  weeks,  then  placed  in  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  finally  dried  in  air  for  four 
weeks. 

Quesnot  employed  a solution  of  1 part  of 
alum  in  15  parts  of  water  added  to  a mixture 
of  2 parts  of  hydraulic  lime,  10  parts  of  sand, 
and  1 part  of  cement,  to  the  required  con- 
sistency, pressed  into  moulds,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  fourteen 
days  the  stone  will  be  ready  for  use,  and  will 
improve  with  age.  Alum  is  here  a decidedly 
effective  addition,  sulphate  of  lime,  alumina, 
and  probably  a double  sulphate  of  lime  and 
potash  being  formed  in  the  body  of  the  atone. 

W.  J.  Bennett’s  solution  for  increasing  the 
hardness  of  concretes  and  artificial  stones 
made  from  Portland  or  other  cement  was  com- 
posed of  a mixture  of  water,  carbonate  of  soda, 
sal  ammoniac  (chloride  of  ammonium),  and  alum. 
We  have  already  commented  on  the  importance 
of  a violent  trituration  of  the  concrete  mixture, 
as  being  generally  necessary  to  secure  the  best 
results,  and  we  instanced  J.  Gibb’s  patent  of 
1850  as  one  of  the  earliest  patented  recog- 
nitions of  this  fact  in  this  country.  We  must 
now  return  to  this  matter,  and  briefly  deal  with 
Coignet’s  processes,  which  have  been  so  largely 
and  successfully  employed  in  France.  A brief 
mention  of  the  process  only  is  necessary,  as 
already  in  our  columns,  and  in  those  of  other 
journals,  numerous  and  detailed  reports  have 
been  given.  In  1855  Coignet  obtained  his  first 
patent  in  this  country,  followed  by  others  in 
1859,  1868,  and  1869.  In  none  of  the  pub- 
lished specifications  are  there  any  points  of 
absolute  novelty,  and  the  wide  success  obtained 
for  Coignet’s  baton  (or  concrete)  was  due  to  an 
intelligent  combination  of  already  well-known 
facts,  and  not  to  any  revolutionary  discovery. 
The  secret  of  snecess  is  the  manipulation  of 
small  quantities  at  a time  of  the  concrete 
mixture,  consisting  of  varying  proportions  of 
lime,  cement,  sand,  gravel,  stones,  &c.  (a 
favourite  mixture  being  one  of  5 parts  of 
sand,  1 of  lime,  and  25  of  hydraulic  cement), 
with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  water ; 
these  materials  are  pounded  together,  and 
when  thoroughly  incorporated  placed  in 
moulds,  or  in  the  position  where  they  are  to 
remain,  and  heavily  rammed.  A considerable 
diminution  of  volume  results,  owing  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  air,  and  the  effectual  closing  of 
the  spaces  between  the  component  particles. 
The  amount  of  this  reduction  of  volume  of 
course  depends  on  the  composition  of  the  stone  ; 
in  the  case  of  the  mixture  above-mentioned  it  is 
as  17  to  1,  and  one  cubic  foot  will  weigh 
140  lbs. 

The  concrete  or  beton  soon  hardens  in  the 
air,  and  is  far  more  resistant  to  pressure, 
atmospheric  and  other  inflnences,  than  is  the 
ordinary  material. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

13.786,  Glazing,  tScc.  J.  W.  Helliwell. 

This  invention  has  reference  to  a prior  patent. 
In  this  improvement  the  glazing  bar  or  astragal  is 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a T,  but  made  with  three 
channels  in  the  horizontal  part,  one  in  the  centre 
thereof  and  one  on  each  side.  The  vertical  edges 
of  the  sheets  of  glass  rest  upon  the  opposite  edges 
of  the  centre  channel,  but  above  or  clear  of  the 
outer  lip  or  edges  of  the  two  outside  channels.  In 
order  to  secure  the  sheets  of  glass,  a cap  is  placed 
over  the  adjoining  edges  of  the  sheets,  kept  down 


by  a set  screw,  which  pierces  the  cap  and  passes 


the  sheets  and  into  a screwed  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  central  channel  of  the  bar.  Thus,  the  sheets  are- 
held  in  position,  whilst  the  several  channels  receive 
and  collect  the  condensed  or  other  water,  which  is 
afterward  conveyed  away  by  any  suitable  arrange- 
ment of  pipes. 


13,885,  Manufacture  of  Paint.  A.  G.  Wass. 

The  object  of  this  patent  is  to  utilise  a waste 
product  from  miueral  oils.  The  acid  tar  or  tarry 
residue  is  heated,  and  a due  proportion  of  resin 
added.  Other  acids, — sulphurio  or  nitric, — are 
added,  and  the  mixture  is  thinned  down  with  ben- 
zoline turpentine,  or  suoh-like  solvent.  Paint,  in 
black  or  colours,  is  made  from  this  compound. 

13,920,  Sanitary  and  Drain-pipes  and  Retorts. 
J.  & B.  Craven. 


This  invention  relates  to  hydraulic  presses  for 
moulding  pipes  in  parts,  the  water-pressure  being- 
placed  above  and  around  the  articles  to  be  moulded. 
14,056,  Hinges.  J.  E.  Beanland. 

This  patent  consists  of  a peculiar  form  of  hinge,, 
with  a method  of  fixing  which  will  cause  the  door  to 
rise  on  being  opened  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
mat  or  carpet.  When  the  open  door  is  set  at 
liberty,  this  hinge  will  cause  the  door  to  close  auto- 
matically. 

15,596,  Artificial  Pavement.  J.  W.  Mac- 
knight. 

This  invention  consists  of  a pavement  of  great- 
durability;  the  upper  layer  of  this  pavement,  and 
also  the  layer  next  below,  are  curved  downwards  at 
the  curb,  and  thus  the  ordinary  flag  or  curb  stones 
are  dispensed  with.  The  result  is  a pavement  of 
superior  finish  and  strength,  and  one  which  leaves 
no  seams  at  the  curb. 


16,234,  Wall  Ties  or  Bond  Iron.  J.  Sheldon, 
Theimprovement  which  is  thesubjact  of  this  patent 
consists  in  making  with  the  pieces  or  lengths  of  hoop 
iron,  of  which  the  ties  are  made,  a series  of  corru- 
gations or  undulations  crossing  the  said  pieces  or 
lengths  at  right  angles  to  the  longer  sides.  In 
these  corrugations  a series  of  depressions,  hemi- 
spherical in  shape,  are  made,  and  these  again  are- 
perforated  to  allow  condensed  moisture,  or  any 
liquid  falling  thereon,  to  escape. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Sept.  7. — 12,924,  J.  Bradshaw,  Chimney-pot  of 
Top, — 12,946,  T.  Line  and  J.  Daveney,  Wooden. 
Wainscots,  Ceilings,  &o. — 12.957,  T.  Shouler, 
Springs  and  Checks  for  Doors,  &c. 

Sept.  .8. — 12,984,  G.  Robinson,  Preventintr  the 
Spread  of  Fire  in  Buildings. — 13,009,  R.  Holds- 
worth  and  H.  Garland,  Door  and  other  Bolt  Locks. 

Sept.  10. — 13,040,  H.  McKibbin,  Arrangement  of 
Window  Frames  or  Sashes,  and  Fasteners  thereof. — 
13,059,  W.  Jarvis,  Wall-blocks  for  Buildings. 

Sept.  11. — 13,096,  J.  Rogers,  Flushing  Cisterns,, 
or  Water  Waste  Preventers. 

Sept.  12.-13,155,  W.  Joynson,  Roof  Gutters. — 
13,158,  J.  Lawson,  Heating  Buildings  by  Air  and 
Water. — 13,167,  W.  Jago,  Bakers'  Ovens. — 13,170, 
J.  Kaye,  Opening  and  Closing  Fanlights,  &c. — 
13,177,  R.  Thomson,  Combined  Lavatory  and  Water- 
closet  Basins. — 13,163,  W.  Jones,  Covering,  Lining, 
and  Panelling  Walls  and  Ceilings  of  Offices,  Shops, 
Passages,  &o. — 13,201,  H.  Sharman,  Thief-proof 
Windows  and  Rising  Latch  Fasteners. 

Sept.  13. — 13,243,  A.  Turnbull,  and  J.  Mathieson,. 
Stoves  and  Cooking-ranges. — 13,244,  T.  Knowles,. 
Mantelpieces. 

PROVISIONAL  8PECIPICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

14,951,  T.  Minton  and  others.  Printing  upon  Pot- 
tery and  Tiles. — 9,184,  E.  Tobin,  Ventilating  Dwel- 
lings and  other  Structures. — 10,298,  J.  Way, 
Chimney-pots. — 10,674,  T.  and  J.  Holt,  Cisterns 
for  flushing  Urinals. — 10,882,  E.  and  E.  Kerry,. 
Joint  for  Drain-pipes,  &c. — 10,922,  J.  do  Jong,  Tip- 
waggons. — 11,198,  E.  Brooke,  Burning  White  or 
Coloured  Glazed  Bricks  and  Pottery. — 11,238,  S. 
Edmonds  and  W.  Timbrell,  Catches  or  Fasteners 
for  Doors,  Gates,  &c. — 11,260,  R.  Stevens,  Sash 
Fasteners. — 11,279,  J.  Fejer,  Safety  Grate  or  Trellis 
for  Windows. — 11,290,  E.  Poole,  Roofing  Tiles. — 
11,433,  J.  Jackson,  Radiators  for  Warming  and 
Ventilating  Buildings. — 11,483,  H.  Planner,  Disin- 
fecting Apparatus  for  Water-closets. — 11,737,  G. 
Binswanger,  Electric  Bell  Pushes. — 11.798,  W. 
Woodall,  Fittings  for  Electric  Bells. — 11,908,  W., 
Stock,  Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets,  &c. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition  Jor  Tico  Months, 

14,776,  S.  Timings  and  S.  Hill,  Spring  Catcher 
or  Fasteners  for  Doors,  Windows,  &c. — 14,951,  T. 
Minton  and  Others,  Printing  upon  Pottery  and 
Tiles.  — 15,258,  E.  Church,  Kitchen  Ranges. — 
15,372,  J.  Morris,  Ventilator  and  Chimney  Cowl. — 
15,405,  W.  Yates,  Ventilating  Fans. — 15,483,  J. 
Boulter,  Automatic  Indicator  for  Water-closets,  &c. 
— 15,666,  G.  Layton,  Manufacture  of  Cement. — 
17,556,  H.  Stockman,  Ventilators. — 17,967,  B. 
Gregory,  Blue  Bricks,  Tiles,  Fire-bricks,  &c. — 
5,931,  D.  Hoey,  Ventilating  Halls,  Rooms,  &c. — 
7,251,  R.  Partridge,  Door  Latches. — 9,591,  E. 
Thorp,  Wind  and  Water  Bars  for  Meeting  Rails, 
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Top  aoJ  Bottom  Rails  of  Sliding  Sashes,  Top  Rail 
and  Stiles  of  Casement  Sashes,  and  the  Top  Rail 
and  Stiles  of  Doors. — 10,051,  J.  Witt,  Raising  or 
Lowering  the  Temperature  in  Buildings,  &c. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPEETiL 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 
Sept.  10. 

By  Aiveed  Thomas,  Peybh,  & Milp.s. 
IBaldoek,  Herts — Steed’s  Bresvery,  with  malting, 


goodwill,  and  siity-aeren  public-houses  £22,500 

Sept.  12. 

By  Ellis,  Mobkis,  Suthbelaito,  & Co. 
"We-stminster — 33  and  31,  New-street,  11  years, 

grouud-rent  £9 400 

Sept.  13. 

By  D.  Watxet  & Sons. 

Canonbury— 8,  Alivyne-place,  57  years,  ground-rent 

£10  ; 420 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moose. 

Mile  End — 53,  61,  and  63,  BloomCeld-ro.'id,  79  years, 

jjround-reut  £10 815 

Shndwell — 3 and  4,  Albert -street,  74  years,  grouud- 

rent  £12  650 

Commercial-road — 3 and  1.  Manor-court,  copyhold  210 

Old  Ford — 23,  Eilesmere-road,  freehold  390 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Bprmondsey~93,  99,  and  100,  New  Church-road,  10 

ye.^rs,  ground-rent  £6 185 

Peckbatn — 50,  Chadwick-road,  freehold  310 

Stockwell  — 6 and  8,  Hubert’s-gTOTO,  86  years, 

erouiid-rent  £13  400 

Oamberwell,  Pieton-street— A plot  of  freehold  land.  52 
By  Wilkinson  & Son  (at  iJngutonj. 

Brighton — 3,  Middle-street,  freehold 1,020 

4 and  5,  Silwood-road,  freehold 1,310 


MEETINGS. 

Teesdat,  Sbptembeb  25. 

Society  of  ’Engineen. — Visit  to  the  London  and  South 
"Western  Railway  Locomotiye  and  Carriage  Works  at  Nine 
"Elms,  S.IV.  Party  to  assemble  at  the  entrance  in  Hemaus- 
street,  Wandsworth-road,  at  1.45  p.m. 

CrluKgoic  Architectural  Amociuticm, — Visit  to  Barony 
Established  Church.  5.15  p.m. 

Wbdnbsdat,  Septbmbke26. 

Builderf’  Foremen  and  Clerke  of  Workg’  Inetitution.—^ 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Directors.  8.30  p.m. 


^isrdlama. 


Safety  of  Exits  in,  Theatres.  — The 

HamhurgcT  Nachrlchten  states  that  a locksmith 
in  that  city,  by  name  "Woolff.  has  constructed 
an  apparatus  whereby  all  the  doors  in  a theatre 
may  be  opened  simultaneously.  The  other  day 
experiments  were  made  with  the  apparatus  at 
the  Concordia  Theatre,  and  on  somebody 
shouting  “ Fire,”  the  inventor  turned  the  handle 
of  the  apparatus,  fixed  in  the  refreshment-bar 
of  the  theatre,  on  which  every  exit  in  the  whole 
building  opened  at  once.  The  arrangement 
does  not  preclude  the  opening  of  each  door  in 
the  ordinary  manner. 

New  Buildings  at  Loughborougli.  — 

The  Fcaron  Memorial  Hall  and  Schools  at 
Loughborough  are  now  making  progress  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Geo.  Hodson,  C.E..  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  W.  Needham,  the  contractor. 
"VVe  learn  that  a site  has  been  purchased  for  the 
erection  of  a new  church  on  the  Paget  estate, 
where  it  is  proposed  to  immediately  erect  a 
large  iron  mission  room  for  use  during  the  time 
the  necessary  funds  are  provided  for  the  new 
church. 

Discovery  of  Koman  Remains  on  the 
Danube. — Tlio  'lViett^r  Zeitxaig  states  that  the 
remains  of  a Roman  amphitlieatre  have  been 
discovered  atDeutsch-Altenburg,on  the  Danube. 
The  exceedingly  level  state  of  the  ground  in  a 
corn-field  led  to  the  surmise  of  there  being 
some  wall-s  beneath,  and  on  excavations  being 
made,  a gallery  and  remains  of  a Roman  amphi- 
theatre were  discovered.  Close  by,  the  remain.s 
of  a Roman  road  were  also  discovered. 

Belfast  Main  Drainage  Scheme. — On  the 
12th  inst.,  Mr.  McCammond,  Chairman  of  the 
Belfast  Town  Improvement  Committee,  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  cutting  the  first  sod  in 
connexion  with  the  Belfast  Main  Drainage 
Scheme.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bretland,  Borough  Surveyor 
of  Belfast,  has  been  appointed  engineer  to  the 
works,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  about 
£300,000. 

Wallingford. — A Church  Honse  and  Sunday 
School,  in  connexion  with  St.  Leonard's  Parish, 
has  been  recently  opened  in  Wallingford  by 
Lady  Wantage.  The  architect  was  Mr.  S.  C. 
Johns,  of  Crowmarah,  Oxon,  and  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Brasher  Bros.,  a local  firm. 

Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  in  Pekin. — 
The  Popolo  Iloviano  states  that  active  progress 
is  being  made  with  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Pekin, 
600  workmen  being  at  present  engaged  on  the 
work. 


The  Explorations  at  Roche  Abbey.  -- 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  work  of 
exploration  has  been  steadily  progressing  at 
Roche  Abbey,  upon  the  estate  of  Earl  Scar- 
borough. Roche  Abbey  was  founded  about 
1147  for  Cistercian  monks.  Of  late,  the  work 
of  excavation  has  been  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
F.  H.  Valpy,  chaplain  to  Earl  Scarborough. 
Some  time  ago  his  Lordship  exhibited  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a remarkable  block 
of  stone,  a cube  of  9 in.  with  a cavity  in  the 
top,  covered  by  a smaller  stone,  which  had  been 
discovered  in  the  ruins.  When  opened  it  was 
found  to  contain  a relic,  consisting  of  a splinter 
of  bone,  and  a broken  iron  ring,  wrapped  up  in 
sheet  lead.  Mr.  W.  St.  John  Hope  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Micklethwaite,  who  inspected  it,  suggested  that 
the  relics  were  those  of  St.  Godric,  whose  mail- 
shirt  was  a source  of  numerous  like  treasures 
over  the  North  of  England,  and  that  the  stone 
has  been  built  upon  one  of  the  altars.  The 
screen  of  the  edifice  has  been  unearthed, 
and  is  78  feet  from  the  main  (western) 
entrance,  and  81  ft.  9 in.  from  the  chancel 
steps.  There  are  three  doorways  at  the  western 
side,  and  these  are  laid  open  to  view.  The 
position  of  the  choir-stalls  has  been  fixed,  while 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  just  outside  the 
screen,  are  several  tombs  bearing  inscriptions 
and  designs.  The  one  immediately  in  front  of 
the  door  leading  to  the  choir-stalls  is  a slab  with 
an  English  inscription,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
middle  or  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
nearly  all  the  words  have  been  deciphered,  but 
a few  are  too  much  broken  for  identification.  It 
reads — “ Here  lyggs  Peryn  of  Doncastre,  and 
Isabel  his  wyfe,  a gude  tru-brother  while  he 
was  on  lyfe.  Jesuby  Thy  mercy  bring  them  to 
blysse.  Pater  noster  for  them,  whoso  redis 
thys.”  Another  contains  a Latin  inscription  to 
the  following  effect: — “Here  lies  — Kilston, 
gentleman,  a benefactor  of  this  monastery,  who 
died  the  9th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1498,  to  whose  soul  may  God  be  favour- 
able, amen.”  An  adjoining  tombstone  bears  the 
name  Rilstone,  and  is  evidently  belonging  to 
the  same  family.  There  are  three  others  which 
appear  to  be  of  an  older  date,  two  of  them 
bearing  no  inscription  at  all.  The  kitchen  has 
been  explored,  and  the  walls  of  the  refectory 
have  been  traced,  and  will  be  soon  worked  out. 
Leeds  Mercury. 

National  Registration,  of  Plumbers. — A 

presentation  of  certificates  took  place  in  the 
Town-hall,  Dundee,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Mr. 

J ohn  J.  Hender.>^on,  A.M.I.C.E.,  presided,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  W.  Farquharson,  Secretary  to  the 
District  Council.  The  Chairman,  after  referring 
to  the  spread  of  the  movement,  .said  that  pro- 
bably no  artisan  holds  the  keys  of  disease  in 
his  grasp  so  completely  as  the  plumber,  who 
by  good  workmanship  may  exclude  forces  inimi- 
cal to  health,  or  by  his  incompetency  may  give 
entrance  to  malign  influences  that  inflict  suft’er- 
ing,  and  even  death,  upon  their  victims.  He 
hoped  the  classes  about  to  be  started  through 
the  District  Council  would  gradually  tend  to 
establish  a high  order  of  proficiency  in  the 
craft.  Eiglit  certificates  were  then  presented, 
which,  along  with  those  presented  la.st  week 
in  Fife  and  Perth,  make  eighteen  for  this 
month. — Pundee  Advertiser. 

The  Electric  Light  in  Berlin. — Experi- 
ments are  now  being  made  in  Berlin  with  the 
electric  light  for  street  lighting,  the  first 
thoroughfare  in  which  it  has  been  introduced 
being  the  well-known  avenue  Unter  denLinden. 
This  is  lighted  by  108  arc  lamps,  extending  from 
the  Pariser  Platz  to  the  Royal  Palace.  The 
lamps  are  suspended  from  chains  running  be- 
tween cast-iron  poles  24  ft.  in  height.  The 
latter  are  round,  and  ornamented  with  heads  of 
lions  and  the  Imperial  arms  at  the  base,  and  an 
eagle  at  the  top.  In  the  central  avenue  the 
di.stance  between  the  lamps  is  about  100  ft., 
but  in  other  parts,  except  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Friedrick’s  Strasse,  more.  The  motive  power  is 
supplied  by  four  dynamos  stationed  in  the  ad- 
jacent Mauer  Strasse,  and  the  strength  of  each 
lamp  2,000  candle-power.  Up  to  the  present 
the  experiment  has  been  a great  success. 

Milford-on-Sea. — A large  new  hotel,  to  be 
called  the  “ Hotel  Victoria  ’’  (why  not  the 
“ Victoria  Hotel,”  seeing  it  is  in  England,  and  not 
in  France  ? ),is  to  be  erected  here.  The  builders, 
Messrs.  Rashley  Bros.,  of  Lymington,  have 
entered  into  a contract  with  the  owner  of  the 
estate  to  erect  and  complete  the  hotel  within 
eighteen  months.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Evans, 
of  Lymington  and  Westminster,  the  surveyor 
to  the  estate.  We  hope  the  hotel  is  not  going 
to  be  “ ru.shed  up  ” too  quickly  for  good  building 
and  proper  finish. 


New  Roman  Catholic  College  at  ; 
Tooting. — The  large  and  co.stly  new  Roman  'i 
Catholic  college,  which  has  for  some  time  past  j 
been  in  course  of  erection  at  Tooting,  and  is 
now  completed,  was  opened  on  Monday  for  the  1 
reception  of  students.  The  building  has  been  i 
erected  on  the  Hill  House  Estate,  immediately  ? 
adjoining  Tooting  Bec-common.  The  mansion  ( 
and  estate,  which  cover  an  area  of  nearly  • 
twenty  acres,  were  purchased  for  the  purposes  ;i 
of  the  college  for  about  £15,000.  The  highest  ■: 
point  on  the  estate  has  been  selected  for  the  t 
college  buildings,  which  cover  a ground  area  of  ( 
20,000  square  feet,  and  rise  in  four  stories  to  a 
height  of  74  ft.  From  the  roof  springs  a 
turret,  which  serves  the  twofold  purpose  of  a 
clock-tower  and  observatory.  The  buildings  E 
are  in  red  brick  and  Portland  stone  dressings,  : 
the  style  of  architecture  being  French  Renais-  i 
sance.  The  basement  floor  contains  the  kitchen,  i 
refectories,  college-hall,  play-rooms,  and  bath-  I 
rooms.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  reception-  ; 
rooms,  class-rooms,  study-halls,  physical  and  i 
chemical  lecture-rooms,  and  laboratories.  The  '. 
laboratory  fittings  have  all  been  made  by  Mr.  ) 
Heywood,  of  Manchester,  who  fitted  up  all  the  i 
appliances  at  Owens  College.  The  chapel  is  i 
on  the  first  floor.  The  altar  is  in  Caen  stone,  : 
the  altar  table  being  of  white-veined  marble,  : 
supported  by  four  pillars  of  Irish  marble.  The 
organ  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Hollo-  ' 
way.  The  building  is  heated  by  hot-water  ' 
pipes.  These  pipes  have  been  planned  and  fitted  i 
by  Messrs.  Barry  & Sons,  of  Westminster.  ; 
The  sanitary  arrangements  have  all  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Finch  & Co.,  of  Lambeth.  The  ' 
dormitory  arrangements  in  the  upper  floors 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Shoolbred  & 
Co.,  of  Tottenham-court-road.  The  college  has 
accommodation  for  200  resident  students,  and 
as  many  day  students.  Mr.  W.  Harvey,  of 
Whitehall-place,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Higgs  & Hall  are  the  contractors,  their  contract 
being  about  £40,000.  The  grounds  have  been 
ornamentally  laid  out  for  recreation  purposes, 
six  acres  having  been  set  apart  for  cricket-play- 
ing. The  mansion,  which  was  included  in  the 
purchase,  will  be  used  as  the  sanatorium  of  the 
college. 

New  Theatre,  Coventry. — A new  theatre, 
which  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  opening  early 
in  the  coming  year,  has  been  commenced  at 
Coventry.  The  building,  which  is  situated  in 
Hales-.'^treet,  will  be  of  red  brick  with  stone 
dressings,  and  will  be  decorated  with  carved 
brick  and  stone  work.  The  auditorium  will 
contain  pit  and  stalls  on  the  street  level ; dress 
circle  tier,  with  boxes,  and  gallery  tier;  and 
each  part  of  the  house  will  have  two  distinct 
exits  or  staircases.  Access  will  be  gained  from 
Hales-street  through  four  pairs  of  folding 
doors,  to  the  central  vestibule,  from  which 
a double  staircase  will  lead  to  the  dress 
circle  and  boxes ; and  between  the  staircases 
will  be  a passage  leading  directly  into  the  pit. 
On  each  side  of  the  box  entrance  will  be  double 
entrances  to  the  pit  and  gallery.  The  pit  will 
be  48  ft.  wide  and  54  ft.  long.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pit  will  be  another  exit  from  that 
part  of  the  liouse  and  the  stalls.  Passing  up  the 
double  staircase  in  the  central  vestible  a wide 
foyer  will  be  reached,  from  which  an  entrance 
will  be  gained  to  the  dress  circle  tier.  The 
gallery,  which  will  contain  eight  rows  of 
seats,  will  be  approached  by  two  wide 
staircases,  access  being  gained  to  them 
through  the  triple  sets  of  folding  doors  which 
serve  for  double  entrances  to  pit  and  gallery. 
The  stage  will  be  nearly  70  ft.  wide,  while  its 
depth  will  be  30  ft. ; and  it  will  be  of  fire-proof 
construction.  In  front  of  the  proscenium  there 
will  be  a wide  and  commodious  orchestra,  and 
staircases  will  rise  from  the  orchestra  stalls  on 
each  side  to  the  dress  circle.  The  internal 
decorations  will  be  in  a free  Renaissance  style, 
lincrusta  designs  and  gilding  being  largely  in- 
troduced. The  tiers  will  be  supported  by  light 
pillars.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Essex  & 
Nicol,  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Hill,  of 
Coventry,  is  the  contractor. 

Proposed  Sewaae  Scheme  for  Pulwood. 

— Mr.  Taylor,  an  Inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  has  held  an  inquiry  into  the 
sewerage  scheme  for  which  the  Fulwood  Local 
Board  have  applied  for  sanction  to  borrow 
£1,000.  The  Fulwood  Board  propose  to  adopt 
Mr.  Conder’s  system  of  purification.  The 
scheme  was  opposed  at  the  inquiry  on  the 
ground  that  a very  extensive  sewerage  scheme 
for  Preston  was  in  preparation,  that  Fulwood 
would  soon  be  practically  a part  of  Preston, 
and  tha,t  it  was  undesirable  to  multiply  sewerage 
schemes. 
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lie  of  Building-  Land  near  Herne 

i , — About  a mile  to  the  west  of  Herne  Bay,  a 
sea-side  locality,  designated  Hampton-on- 
I is  at  present  being  laid  out  for  building 
i . The  property  includes  what  is  called  the 
A d Parade  Estate,  on  which  several  roads 

I. gthe  sea  are  now  in  course  of  formation. 
i londay  last,  the  first  portion  of  the  property 
toffered  for  sale  in  a marquee  on  the  estate, 
Idessrs.  Baker  & Sons.  The  plots  offered 
I 146  in  number,  and  included  a hotel  and 

II, al  shop  plots,  in  addition  to  sites  for  pri- 
flihouses,  described  as  well  adapted  for  the 
<iion  of  bungalows,  rustic  cottages,  and 
iium-sized  villas.  There  was  a numerous 
<)any  present  at  the  sale,  a special  train 
li  Holborn  Viaduct  station  to  Herne  Bay 
t.g  down  upwards  of  300  buyers  and  others, 
tolots  submitted  contained  frontages  varying 

I 19  ft.  to  24  ft.,  and  depths  of  from  70  ft. 
t.  ft.  On  the  sale  commencing,  there  was  a 
< and  severe  competition  for  the  several 

I I all  of  which  were  sold  within  an  hour, 
a al  purchasers  taking  as  many  as  sis,  ten, 
a twelve  lots  each.  The  prices  realised 
r 5d  from  lOZ.  to  12Z.  each  for  the  sites  in  the 
ft  running  southwards  from  the  sea,  whilst 
S;  in  Hampton-parade,  facing  the  sea, 
visold  for  20^.  each.  The  hotel  plot  realised 
I'  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  to 
I:  2,000^.  Several  acres  on  the  estate  have 
t reserved  for  the  formation  of  public 
g.ms,  and  the  erection  of  a free  library  and 
Bng-room. 

c oposed  B-egistration  of  Plumbers.- 
/!fgely-attended  meeting  to  consider  the 
qion  of  the  registration  of  plumbers  was 
bi  on  Monday  evening,  at  the  Town-hall, 

!kton-on-Tees,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
T.  In  opening  the  proceedings,  the  Mayor 
Irked  that  the  object  of  the  registration 
M le  was  not  to  promote  any  trade  interest, 
30  promote  the  public  health.  The  purpose 
3?  meeting  was  to  appoint  local  representa- 
i to  the  district  council,  formed  to  deal 
flitbe  registration  of  plumbers  in  the  four 
i ern  counties  and  the  North  Riding  of 
Si^hire.  The  council  consists  of  an  equal 
i er  of  representatives  of  the  master 
nioperative  plumbers  and  of  the  public, 
■r.  H.  Clegg  (medical  officer),  who  was 
if  the  public  representatives  elected,  cited 
Ji  from  his  own  personal  experience  where 
K gas  had  been  most  carefully  laid  on  in 
BIS  in  which  fever  had  broken  out.  A second 
I ng  was  held  at  the  Free  Library,  Liver- 
iunder  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith, 
iman  of  the  Liverpool  Health  Committee, 
fitsentatives  for  the  district  registration 
Siiittee  were  elected — among  others  Dr. 
^:ord  Taylor,  Dr.  Vacher,  and  Dr.  Sprake- 
ifmedical  officers  of  health  for  Liverpool, 
Bmhead,  and  Bootle,  respectively),  and  Mr. 
lif,  president  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
jlution,  to  represent  the  public, 
le  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
inarket  maintains  a steadily  upward  ten- 
and  an  activity  which  has  seldom  been 
Issed.  At  the  same  time,  the  trade  done 
i a thoroughly  sound  character,  and  the 
fnd  genuine,  very  little  speculative  busi- 
iji>eing  attempted.  Although  the  Glasgow 
• .nt  market  has  fluctuated  greatly  during 
l eek,  this  has  not  interfered  with  the  trade 
t'by  Scotch  makers,  who  have  advanced 
1 quotations,  the  enhancement  ranging 
l'6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a ton,  according  to  brand. 
Hand  ironmasters  are  also  holding  out 
Ciore  money,  and  the  price  of  No.  3 
dlesbrough  is  firm  at  35s.  3d.,  prompt, 
Hi.  a ton  more.  In  Lancashire,  pig- 
t is  Is.  a ton  dearer.  Bessemer  iron, 
t e North-west,  has  been  put  up  from 
lli  6d.  per  ton.  The  manufactured  iron 
0]t  is  very  active.  Advances  of  2s.  6d.  for 
»!'  plates,  6s.  for  ship-plates,  and  2s.  6d,  for 
H ,nd  angles  are  announced.  The  demand  is 
'Ueavy,  as  is  also  that  for  steel.  Steel  ship- 
i are  very  firm  at  7l.  and  71.  2s.  6d.,  and 
have  gone  np  to  6^.  10s.  and  61.  12s.  6d., 

J3r  prompt  delivery,  ship-builders  have  to 
s.  6d.  and  even  5s.  per  ton  more.  The 
>l3cts  of  the  ship-building  trade  have  never 
'I  brighter.  There,  is  a continued  steady 
B vement  in  engineering. — Iron. 
edish.  Paviors  in  St.  Petersburg. 
ii  order  to  teach  Russian  workmen  the 
3 ids  of  paving  with  granite,  and  to  super- 
the  extensive  works  of  paving  to  be 
1 taken  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  which 
l3cently  referred,  twenty  - five  master- 
ies have  been  introduced  from  Stockholm 
3 ae  Russian  capital. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  B.  d.  £.  a.  d, 

8 0 0 12  10  0 


2 0 0 4 0 0 

2 0 0 4 10  0 

4 0 0 6 10  0 

2 10  0 3 10  0 

2 10  0 4 0 0 

3 10  0 6 0 0 

6 0 0 6 0 0 

2 10  0 3 0 0 

8 0 0 9 10  0 

6 10  0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

9 10  0 16  0 0 

8 0 0 9 0 0 

7 10  0 10  0 0 

7 10  0 16  10  0 

8 10  0 17  10  0 

15  0 0 21  0 0 


Teak,  E.I 

Sequoia,  tf.S 

Birch-  Canada 

load 

foot  cube 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow  .... 

Lath,  Dantsic 

St.  Petersburg 

fathom 

Wainscot,  Odessa,  crown. 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  lat..,atd.l00 
,,  4th  and  3rd 

Riga  

8t.  Petersburg,  lat  yellow  

,,  2nd  „ 

,,  white  

Swedish 

White  Sea  

Cauiidu,  Pine,  Ist  

,,  ,,  2nd 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c 

,,  Spruce,  Ist  

,,  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  &c 

Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1 in.,  pre- 

pared.  First 

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba foot 

Honduras,  &c 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

Mexican  ,,  

Tobasco  ,,  

Honduras  ,,  


9 10  0 

7 10 

8 10 


15  10 
9 10  0 

9 10  0 

7 10  0 

6 10  0 7 6 0 

4 10  0 11  0 0 

0 10  6 0 13  6 

0 7 0 0 10  3 

0 4 6 0 6 9 

0 0 3J  0 0 3} 

0 0 3}  0 0 3} 

0 0 2 0 0 3 


6} 

0 6} 
0 4} 
0 6} 
0 6} 


TIMBER  (continued).  £.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

Box,  Turkey ton  6 0 0 12  0 0 

Walnut,  Itaban  foot  0 0 4}  0 0 6 

METALS. 

Ibon — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London.. .ton  4 17  6 5 0 0 

,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ...  4 7 6 4 10  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ...  6 6 0 6 16  0 

Copper— 

British,  cake  and  ingot ton  77  10  0 78  10  0 

Best  selected  79 


0 0 80  0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 97  0 0 


Lead— 

Pig,  Spanish  ton  13  10  0 0 0 0 

Englisn,  common  brands 13  15  0 13  17  6 

Sheet,  English 14  15  0 0 0 0 

Spelter — 

Silesian,  special  ton  18  16  0 19  0 0 

Ordinary  brands 18  12  6 18  17  6 

Tin — 

Straits ton  104  0 0 0 0 0 

Australian  104  0 0 0 0 0 

English  Ingots 107  10  0 0 0 0 

Zinc — English  sheet ton  21  0 0 0 0 0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  10  10  0 19  13  6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Bupeseed,  English  pale  

„ brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S 

,,  refined  

Turpbntine — 

American, in  casks cwt.  18  9 

Tar— 

Stockholm barrel  0 16  0 

Archangel  0 10  0 


25  0 0 0 0 0 


27  0 0 27  6 0 

21  15  0 22  0 0 

25  0 0 45  0 0 

4 0 0 6 0 0 

7 0 0 12  0 0 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Re-construction  of  Sanitary  Fittings,  &o. 

Laying  Cast-iron  Pipes  

Sluice  Valves,  Hydrants,  &c 

School  Extensions  and  Alterations  

Broken  Granite  and  Flint  

School  Room,  Llanelly 

Two  Shelters  

Thames  Balla"t,  Sand,  and  Cement 

Yellow  Deal  Blocks  for  Paving 

Rain-water  Tank  

Repairs,  Cleansing,  &c.,  School  

Dwarf  Wall  and  Iron  Fence  

Broken  Granite 

New  Passenger  Station,  North  Shields  .... 

Stone  for  Macadamising  

Sea-Wall  and  Esplanade 

Pipe-Sewers,  &c 

Houses  with  Outbuildings,  Seaton  Sluice  . 

Rolled  Iron  Joists  

Road-Making  Works 

Drainage  Works 

Works  and  Repairs  to  Buildings  

Hospital,  Hereford 


By  whom  required. 


j Architect,  Surveyor,  c 
I Engineer. 


Romford  Union  .... 
Nelson  Local  Board 
do. 

Burton-on-l-rent  (U.D.) 

School  Board 

Twickenham  Loc.  Board 

The  Committee 

Lyiham  Iiud.  Com.... 
Paddington  Vestry 


R.  Churchill 

H.  M.  Ramsay ., 


do. 

St.  Marylebone  Grdns. 
St  Matthew  tBetbnal 

Green)  Guardians 

Brentford  Loc.il  Board 
Aldershot  Local  Board 
North  Eastern  Ry.  Co,... 

Hull  Corporation i 

Sandown  Local  Board  ..  j 
Wansicad  Local  Board  ! 

Admiralty  I 

Hornsey  Local  Board ... 
do. 

Ecclesall  Bierlow  R.S.A 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 


J.  Anstie  

A.  Sc,  C.  Harston  

— Lacey 

W.  L,  Coulson 

W.  Bell 

A.  E.  White 

J.  Newman  

Official 

do. 

T.  De  Courcy  Meade  .. 


do. 

T.  G.  Edwards 

Official 

E.  H.  Lingen  Barker  ,. 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 


Sept.  2Ith 

Sept.  27th 
do. 

do. 

do. 

Sept.  28th 
do. 

Oct.  Ist 
do. 
do. 

Oct.  2nd 
do. 
do. 

Oct.  3rd 

Oct.  4th 
do. 
do. 


Oct.  lOth 
Oot,  12th 
Not  stated 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

Dartford Local  Board... 

Sept.  27th 

ivi. 

TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thursdays. ] 


0 0 


429  0 


BATTERSEA. — For  new  bakery,  stables,  &c.,  in  Harro- 
way-road,  Battersea,  for  the  Battersea  and  Wandsworth 
Co-operative  Society,  Limited : — • 

Neil  £2,317  ' ' 

Beale  

Richardson  & Co l|811 

Brickell  1,781 

Hammond  (accepted)  1,765  0 0 

CHELMSFORD. — For  the  erection  of  a vestry-hall  in 
New-street.  for  the  Parish  Officers.  Mr.  F.  Whitmore, 
architect,  Chelmsford:— 

H.  Potter  £476  0 0 

A.  Roper 465  0 0 

G.  Beaumont 432  0 0 

Mrs.  Moss  

W.  Pincham  

Frank  Johnson 377  0 0 

C.  J.  Baker  (from  revised  plans)* 4.56  0 0 

* Accepted. 

FULHAM. — For  stables,  superintendent’s  house,  &c.,  in 
Munster-road,  for  the  Fulham  Vestry.  Mr.  J.  P,  Nor- 
rington,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Hard- 
castle  ; — 

Temple  & Graham £7,200  0 0 

Lougley  6,965  0 0 

Henley  & Co 6,924  0 0 

Woodhoiise  6,576  0 0 

Foster  & Dicksee 6,333  0 0 

Boiler  6,320  0 0 

Higgs  6,250  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson  6,919  0 0 

Ashford  6,580  0 0 

Nye  , 6,417  G 0 

Brickell  5,249  0 0 

A.  R.  Flew  & Co.  (accepted) 5,158  0 0 


FULHAM. — For  building  river-wall  and  embankment, 
at  Swan  Wharf.  Fulham  Bridge,  for  Mr.  J,  W.  Bowden, 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bean,  engineer,  Shepherd’s-bush  ; — 

Nowell  & Robson £3,040  0 0 

Joseph  Mears 1,946  0 0 

Cooke  & Co 1,600  0 0 

Williams,  Son,  & Wallington* 1,500  0 0 

• Accepted, 


HAMMERSMITH. — For  making  up,  paving,  Ac,,  of  six 
roads  in  the  parish  of  Hammersmith,  for  the  Vestry,  Mr. 
H.  Mair,  surveyor. 

Abdale,  Croia,  and  TVelije  Honda. 

Kellett £2,472  0 0 

Bell  3,998  0 0 

Trehearne 1,924  0 0 

Nowell  * Robson  1,884  0 0 

Tomes  AWimpey 1,861  0 0 

Adams 1,832  0 0 

Coat 1,763  0 0 

Rogers  A Co.  (accepted) 1,680  0 0 

Clifion-Toad  and  Coleman’ a-buildinga. 

Kellett £829  0 0 

Bell 744  0 0 

Coat 717  0 0 

Tomes  A Wimpey 679  0 0 

Treahearne 669  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson 6G9  0 0 

Rogers  A Co 663  0 0 

Adams  (accepted)  624  0 0 

Argyle-paaaage, 

Kellett £175  0 0 

Bell...  143  0 0 

Coat 125  0 0 

Adams 123  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson 123  0 0 

Rogers  A Co 113  0 0 

IVeheame  (accepted)  105  0 0 
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HAVERHILL  (Suffolk) . — For  the  ereotion  of  New  Corn 
Eschange,  for  the  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  F.  Whitmore, 


arcbifect,  Chelmsford  : — 

Everett  & Son,  Colchester £1,173  0 0 

C.  E.  Orfeur,  Colchester 1,398  0 0 

Grimwood  & Son,  Sudbury  1,395  0 0 

Mason  & Son,  Haverhill 1,329  0 0 

F.  Dupont,  Colchester  1,275  0 0 

A.  Diss,  Colchester  (accepted) 1,250  0 0 


HESWALL  (Cheshire). — For  the  erection  of  house,  for 
the  Rev.  J.  Fox.  Mr.  J.  W.  Auger,  architect,  Lirer- 
pool ; — 

J.  & F.  Kitchen  £640  0 0 


[No  competition.] 


HORNSEY.— For  repairs,  &e.,  at  No.  44,  Tollington 
Park,  Hornsey.  Mr.  G.  Gordon  Stanham,  architect,  100b, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. : — 

Hemson £383  16  6 

Hideman  ....  . 352  10  0 

Dearing  & Son 345  14  0 

Spencer  & Co.  346  0 0 


HURST  (Lancashire)  : — For  the  erection  of  a dwelling- 
house,  Turner-lane,  Hurst,  for  Mr.  8.  Sidobottom.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Bnrton,  architect,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Walter  Clough,  Ashton-under-Lyne  .,.£115  0 0 

J.  AVhatmough,  Hurst  -441  10  0 

J.  W.  Williamson,  Ashton-under-Lyne  438  0 0 

.Tabpz  Gibson,  Dukinfield  116  0 0 

William  Tickle,  Dukinlield  414  10  0 

Fitton  & Bowness,  Ashton-under-Lyne  411  0 0 
.Tames  Garside,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ...  Ill  0 0 
Charles  Morris,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ...  399  0 0 

Thomas  Dean,  Ashton-under-Lyne 385  0 0 

Allen  Holmes,  Ashton-under-Lyne 385  0 0 

•John  Robinson,  Ashton-under-tyne*...  385  0 0 
* Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  shop-fittings,  4c.,  at  239,  Upper-street, 
Islington,  for  Mr.  Hawkey.  Mr.  J.  Farrar,  architect, 
Albion  Chambers,  Moorgate,  E.C. : — 

Harris ,£169  0 0 

Lobb  Si  Oliver  155  0 0 

Dearing  4.  Son 148  0 0 

Bamford 117  10  0 

W.  Smith  129  10  0 

Wolveridgc  Bros 118  0 0 


LONDON. — For  repairs  and  alterations  to  St.  Peter's 
Vii'arage,  Cross-street,  Hatton  Garden,  for  the  Rev.  E. 
Canney.  Mr.  J.  D.  Matthews,  architect,  11,  Dowgate- 

V..-11  17  n 


hill,  E.C. 

N.  Fearmnn  £247  19  0 

R,  D.  Lown  & Son  ..  ,.  23110  0 

Wontner,  Smith,  & Son 229  0 0 

Dunant  179  0 0 


LONDON.— For  sopplying  wainscot-panelling  and  doors 
in  dining-room  at  62,  Sloane-street,  for  Mr.  Wilson  Noble, 
M.P.  Mr.  J.  A.  Stenhouae,  architect  : — 

C.  Hindley  & Sons  (accepted) £195  0 0 


LONDON.  — For  paving  works  at  Messrs.  Tingle  & 
.Jacobs's  new  premises,  Hanbury  - street.  Mr.  R.  W. 


Hobden,  architect  : — 

W.  H.  Wheeler  (accepted)  £415  0 0 

LONDON.— For  drain  and  paving  works  at  Messrs. 
Spiers  & Pond's  stables,  Charlotte-street,  S.E.  Mr. 
Sidney  Hargraves,  surveyor  : — 

W.  H.  Wheeler  (accepted)  £148  0 0 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  No.  9,  Gough-squarc,  for 
Messrs.  Pardon  & Sons.  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  archi- 
tect, 11,  Dowgate-hill,  E.C.  :— 

Brass  & Son,  Old-street £2,197  0 0 

W.  Shepherd,  Bermondsey  2,185  0 0 

Dove  Bros.,  Islington 2,145  0 0 

Downs,  Walworth  2,140  0 0 

Nightingale,  Lambeth 1,987  0 0 

Killby  ik Gayford,  Worship-street*..,  1,953  0 0 

* Accepted,  subject  to  modification. 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  ‘‘Three 
Wheatsheaves,”  Islington,  for  Mr.  R.  Rhodes.  Mr.  J, 
H.  Lanrance,  architect  and  surveyor. 

E.  Spanton  (accepted)  £952  0 0 


OSWESTRY. — For  supplying  parquet  floor  for  the 
Victoria  Assembly-rooms,  Oswestry  : — 

C,  Hindley  & Sons,  London  (accepted)  £162  0 0 


PITSEA  (E.ssex).— For  the  erection  of  (be  “ Bull  Inn,” 
for  Messrs.  Crabh,  Veley,  & Co.  Mr.  F.  Whitmore, 
architect,  Chelmsford 

A.  Dias,  Colchester  (accepted) £620  0 0 


NEWMARKET. — For  building  the  infectious  hospital, 
cottage,  &e.,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of  New- 
market 

Henry  Turner,  Emmanuel-road,  Cam- 
bridge   £2,506  0 0 

Hugh  Cave,  Thorney,  Peterborough..  2,045  12  0 

Redding  & Son,  Cambridge  1,0.50  0 0 

Blyth  & Hunt,  Newmarket  1,917  2 6 

Kent  4 Holland,  Newmarket  1,910  0 0 

Richard  Arher,  Newmarket  1,864  0 0 

Plummer,  Rattlesden,  and  ) - n a 

Hook,  Soiiam ! 1 ® ° 

Harry  S.  Linsell,  Newmarket  1,694  0 0 

H.  C.  Conlson,  Cambridge 1,605  0 0 

P.  Banyard,  Cambridge 1,603  10  0 

Cowell  & Son,  Soham 1,552  0 0 

Charles  Kidman,  Cambridge*  1,428  0 6 

• Accepted. 

READING. — For  the  erection  of  two  detached  houses 
in  Berkeley-avenue,  Reading,  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Monck. 
Me.ssrs.  Cooper  & Bon,  architects,  Blagrave-street,  Read- 
ing. Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 

Ruffell  Bros £960  0 0 

Winter  &Fitt  837  0 0 

John  Bottrill 885  0 0 

Thos.  Pilgrim  880  0 0 

Geo.  Lewis 845  0 0 

Collier  & Catley  809  0 0 

W.  Goodchild  759  0 0 

W.  Poffley 710  0 0 

[All  of  Reading.] 


READING. — For  laying  main  sewer  and  constructing 
manholes  in  Berkeley-avenue,  Coley,  for  Mr.  J.  Bligh 
Monck.  Messrs.  Cooper  4 Son,  architects  and  surveyors. 
Rending ; — 

Collier  & C.atley,  Reading  (accepted)...  £265  0 0 


SOUTH  SHIELDS.  — For  the  Westoe-road  Board 
Schools.  Mr.  J.  H.  Morton,  architect.  South  Shields  :— 
E.  Goodwin  & Son,  South  Shields...  £16,984  0 0 


Middlemiss  Bros.,  Newcastle 16,172  0 0 

James  Young,  Tynedock 15,685  0 0 

Wm.  Scott,  South  Shields  15,581  0 0 

John  Vinton,  South  Shields  15,485  0 0 

.James  Douglass,  Cullercoats 15,312  0 0 

R.  Summerbell,  Tynedock  16,267  0 0 

D,  & J.  Rauken,  Sunderland  15,235  0 0 

Thos.  Fortune,  North  Sunderland...  15,212  0 0 

Peter  Marshall,  South  Shields  15,136  0 0 

J.  B.  Weir,  South  Shields  11,949  0 0 

J.  & W.  Lowry,  Newcastle 14,709  0 0 

D.  Lawes  4 Company,  South  Shields  14,596  0 0 

Thos.  Lumsden,  Janow  14,459  0 0 

Kilburu  Bros.,  South  Shields 14,247  0 0 

W.  Scott  & Son,  Sunderland  13,980  0 0 

E.  Anderson,  South  Shields  13,846  0 0 

Jos.  Elliott,  North  Shields  13,840  0 0 

Eoht.  Allison,  Whitburn  * 12,994  0 0 

Thos.  Pigg,  South  Shields  11,710  0 0 

* Accepted. 


WEST  HAMPSTEAD.  — For  erecting  five  houses  at 
West  Hampstead.  Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  architect,  13, 
Aldersgate-chambers,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

F.  W.  Jones,  Peckham  £1,805  0 0 

H.  Pickersgill  & Smith,  Loughboro' 

Junction 1,793  0 0 

E.  M.  Priestley  & Co. .Camberwell*...  1,775  0 0 
• Accepted. 


WOKING.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  “Fir- 
lands,”  Woking,  for  Mr.  E.  Frier.  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus 
Brock,  architect ; — 

John  Till £1,250  13  0 

Mattock  Bros 1,240  0 0 

Jas.  Whitburn  1,180  10  0 

Geo.  Shears  1,120  0 0 

H.  Ingram  1,080  0 0 

Howe  & White  1,080  0 0 

P.  Peters  1,025  0 0 

A.  J.  Batchelor 970  0 0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  lOs.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder  ” 
by  PHday  ilorning'i  poit. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" TEE  BTTILDRR  " U tcpplled  dirxct  Irom  the  OSoe  to  realdeLts 
In  any  part  of  the  Enttod  Kingdom  et  the  rate  of  19b.  per  umam 
PazFXiD.  To  eU  perta  of  Europe.  America,  Auatralla,  and  New 
Zealand,  38b.  par  aonom.  To  India,  China,  Oeylon,  fte.  30a.  per 
annum.  Remittancea  payable  to  DOUGLAS  EOURDRINISR, 
Fnbliaher,  No.  46,  Oathertne-atreet.  W.O. 


[Sept.  22, 1888w  I 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  H.  W.  B.— O.  B.  6.  (it  haa  already  been  stated  that  the  mot* 
la  of  common  occurrence,  and  that  the  right  reading  it " patene  "i.-r 
B.  * H. — S,  M.  V, — G.  W.  H.  (we  cannot  reply  at  the  Taoment.  'Wt 
write  if  we  find  any  reference).— B.  H.  (too  late). 

Allatatementj  of  facta,  nets  ot  tenders,  Ac,,  inns  beacootapanlci 
by  the  name  andaddreesof  the  sender,  not  neoeaiarilyfor  pnblfcatlc; 

We  are  oompelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  bMkt  and  glTb 
addresses. 

MoTX.— The  respenatblUty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  retd  ci 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors, 

Ws  cannot  undertcuU  to  return  Te^ected  cotnmtmictUiont, 

Letters  or  oommunlcatlona  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  ha’: 
been  dnplicated  for  other  Joumals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  mattera  ibeu  i 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ; all  commnnlcationi  relating  t 
advertisements  and  other  exclnslTely  buaineaa  matters  ahoulS  b- 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


BEST  BATH  STONE.  > 
CORSHAM  DOWN.  ] FARLEIGH  DOWI* 
BOX  GROUND.  ! COMBE  DOWN.  N 

W^ESTWOOD  GROUND,  j STOKE  GROUNEi 

THE  BATH  STONE  TIHUS,  Limited: 

Head  Offices  t Bath. 


BOULTING  FHEESTONE.  I 

, The  etone  from  theae  qcArrio 
( ia  known  as  the  “Weatbe' 
THE  CHELYNCH  } Bede,”  end  is  of  e vei 
HTHMIC  J oryatalline  nature,  end  ni 

° • / doubtedly  one  of  the  mo: 

^ durable  etones  in  England,  ii 
THE  C eome  ervatrfUi 

BBAMBLEDITCH  ) 

STONE.  C eoitablefor  flnemouldedwor. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  o, 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONt 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  I 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adv4 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  ft 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  t 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  c, 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  CO 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  : 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Aevi 


AspRalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La\ 
Aspbalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4i 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materia': 
for  damp  conrses,  railway  arches,  warehour 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mill 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Adv’ 


Aspbalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO., 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [ADf 

SPRAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS, 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  prompt! 
executed. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adv 


Oarside’s  Noted  Bedfordshire  Coarse  oa 
Fine  Silver  Sand. — Is  perfectly  free  from  impunt 
and  the  best  sod  cheapest  in  the  market.  All  qualities  : 
stock,  for  every  purpose  required  in  the  building  trade,  v 
filtration,  or  for  nuisery  purposes.  All  pure  grit  I 
Apply  to 

GEORGE  GARSIDE.  Juirs.,  F.R.H.S., 

Leighton  Buzzard.  [Advt. 


HOBBS,  HART,  & GO.,  Limited, 


MAKERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMEN 

The  Bank  of  England  and  its  Branches,  including 
New  Law  Courts  Branch,  now  building. 


PATENT  PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER  LOCKS,  for  all  Purposes. 

STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  X PARTY-WALL  DOORS 


SELF-CLOSING  DOORS,  FOR  THEATRES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

As  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (used  in  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 


IMPORTANT  COMMUNICATION.— FIRE  AT  WHITELEY’S. 

William  Whiteley,  Westbonrne  Grove, 

HOBBS,  HART,  & CO..  Limited.  London,  Oct.  12(7i,  1887- 

Gentlemen. — It  affords  me  very  much  pleasure  to  express  to  you  my  satisfaction  and  admiration  at  the  splendid  fire-resisting  powers 
your  Strong-room  doors  and  the  Safes. 

The  recent  fire  ai  my  establishment  in  my  opinion  subjected  them  to  the  greatest  possible  test,  and  through  all,  they  proved  invulnerable. 
The  contents  of  both  Strong  Rooms  and  Safes  were  entirely  preserved,  although  the  fire  was  of  such  intense  destructive  force. 

Ton  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  it  has  been  decided  to  adopt  your  Patent  Clutch-rebated  Doors  for  all  the  party-walls  in  the  new  bnildiuj 
now  in  course  of  erection. — I am,  Gentlemen,  faithfully  yours,  (Signed)  William  Whiteley. 

Offices  and  Warehouse:  76,  CREAPSIDE,  Loudon;  Manufactories,  Whameliff©  Works,  Arlingfcon-street,  London,  N. 
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SovM-  Sanitary  liejiorts. 

RECENT  number 
of  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts 
contains  the  report 
in  full  of  Mr.  Chad- 
wick’s Presidential 
Address  to  the 
Association  of 
Sanitary  Inspectors 
of  Great  Britain, 
«rered  at  Brighton  on  the  25th  of  last 
1 th,  and  to  which  reference  has  already 
j , made  in  our  columns.  The  lesson  read 
'.he  veteran  sanitarian  in  this  address  is 
bne  which  he  has  been  delivering  all  his 
( and  which  he  still  keeps  persistently 
]5ing  upon  a generation  which  has  profited 
Ih,  doubtless,  by  the  preaching  of  himself 
I other  devoted  sanitarians,  but  which  is 
fifar  short  of  the  mark,  if  not  in  regard  to 
j ;ar}’ belief,  at  least  in  regard  to  sanitary 
iitice.  Two  points  strike  us  especially  in 
I Chadwick’s  address  as  affording  remark- 
8 and  dramatic  e.vamples  of  the  moral 
^physical  effect  of  sanitary  conditions 
ihuman  life  and  character,  for  evil  or 
I good.  One  is  the  incident  which  he 
jtions  of  his  conversation  with  a respect- 
'i  member  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Edin- 
|h,  a porter  earning  20s.  a week,  and  who 
sd  to  the  sanitary  apostle  the  details  of 
i expenditure,  resulting  in  an  admission 
one  half  of  it  went  on  whisky.  In 
ver  to  a remonstrance,  the  reply  was, 
j ell,  sir,  this  is  the  only  place  I could  get ; 
•1  if  you  were  to  live  here  you  would  drink 
||jky  too.”  “It  so  happened,”  adds  Mr. 
itiwick,  “that  whilst  I was  there  I did 
a coppery  taste  in  my  mouth,  a pre- 
J'itory]  symptom  from  so  depressing  an 
josphere,  and  immediately  I left  it,  it  is 
lifact  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I sought 
iCtion  in  a diffusive  stimulant — some 
:in  brandy  and  water.”  So  much  for  the 
oralising  effect  of  insanitary  habitations, 
^equally  striking,  but  pleasanter,  testimony 
’ he  importance  of  sanitation, — “ a more 
1 ider  instance,” — is  found  on  the  next  page 
<i-ie  same  address.  The  speaker,  in  visiting 
nols  in  a neighbourhood  where  he  had  not 
i I for  some  years,  was  much  struck  with 
|appearanoe  of  the  children,  as  less  pallid 
t without  the  “dull  leathery  look”  that 
Eased  to  see.  And  he  observed  to  the 
liager,  “ You  must  have  got  a new  class  of 
adren  since  my  last  visit.”  No,  was 


the  answer,  but  “ since  the  sanitary  im- 
provements had  been  made  in  the  lower 
districts,”  the  children  received  from  them 
had  the  improved  type  which  had  struck  the 
visitor.  Premises  had  been  drained,  rooms 
ventilated,  washing  promoted,  and  the  death- 
rate  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  what  it  had 
formerly  been,  and  that  with  children  of  the 
lowest  class,  with  the  physical  and  moral 
results  •written  on  their  faces  and  manners. 

This  is  an  old  story,  it  may  be  said  ; but  it 
is  one  which  cannot  be  let  go  even  yet. 
Great  is  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
public  opinion  and  in  practical  reform  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a centuiy  ; but  those  who 
keep  their  eyes  about  them  are  continually 
reminded  how  much  there  is  yet  to  be  done. 

Among  such  reminders  are  the  various 
“ Reports  ” which  reach  us  from  time  to  time, 
made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  by 
medical  officers,  in  regard  to  the  sanitary 
state  of  this  or  that  village  or  township,  and 
the  probable  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  enteric 
fever  and  other  epidemics  in  such  localities. 
The  facts  stated  and  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  these  official  reports  are  worthy  of  more 
public  attention  tlian  they  usually  receive. 
We  have  before  us  all  that  we  have  received 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
and  they  contain  some  instructive  reading. 

The  largest  and,  in  other  respects,  the  most 
important  of  these,  and  also  the  earliest  in 
date  of  our  collection,  is  the  joint  report  made 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  by  Dr.  Barry 
and  Mr.  P.  Goidon  Smith,  in  February  of 
this  year,  on  the  subject  of  back-to-back 
houses.  So  long  and  so  decisively  has  this 
method  of  building  houses  been  condemned 
by  sanitarians,  that  it  may  come  as  a surprise 
to  many  to  know  that  there  are  whole  dis- 
tricts, including  towns  of  such  importance  as 
Leeds  and  Halifax,  where  not  only  are  back- 
to-back  houses  permitted,  but  there  is  a 
system  of  local  legislation  for  them,  and 
a decided  tendency  on  the  part  not  only 
of  the  builders  but  the  occupiers  of 
them,  to  prefer  them  to  “ through 
houses.”  The  preference  of  the  speculating 
builder  for  them  is,  of  course,  on  the  ground 
of  economy  of  building ; but  the  statistics 
given  by  Dr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Smith  go  to  show 
that  this  economy  is  of  the  barest  character, 
often  only  representing  one  penny  in  the 
week  of  rent.  The  statistics  on  this  subject 
are  given  very  fully  and  precisely,  in  well- 
arranged  tables  of  outlay,  area,  and  return, 
which  should  form  powerful  arguments  in 
the  hand  of  the  right-minded  sanitarian, 


showing  for  how  poor  a return  this  injury  to 
public  health  is  perpetrated.  To  the  statistics 
of  injury  to  health  we  will  come  just  now. 
The  preference  with  which  the  back-to- 
back  houses  are  apparently  regarded  by  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  occupiers  arises 
from  a persuasion  that  they  are  “ more  com- 
fortable ” than  “ through  houses  ” ; on  the 
principle,  we  presume,  enunciated  in  the 
proverb  of  the  Scotch  lower  orders,  quoted 
in  “The  Antiquary”: — “The  clartier*  the 
cosier,” — a sentiment  equally  acted  on  in 
England,  if  not  so  frankly  proclaimed.  Who 
has  not  experienced  the  difficulty  of  per- 
suading persons  of  the  lowest  rank  to  keep 
windows  open  in  their  houses,  and  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  they  will,  if  possible,  stop 
up  all  ventilators  which  a paternal  landlord 
may  have  established  for  their  welfare  ? To 
such  persons  a good  stuffy  back-to-back 
house,  where  all  the  windows  are  one  side 
only,  and  where  no  breath  of  fresh  air  can 
invade  them  from  the  other  side,  is  a 
paradise,  from  which  only  a stern  and  inex- 
orable legislation, — a sword  of  the  law  which 
turns  every  way, — can  eject  them. 

The  Report  deals  entirely  with  certain 
towns  in  Yorkshire.  Whether  this  district 
was  selected  as  being  one  specially  in  need  of 
criticism,  or  for  other  reasons,  we  do  not  learn 
from  the  report.  The  statistics  given  are 
under  the  heads  of  (1)  extent  to  which  back- 
to-back  houses  have  been  built  recently ; (2) 
space  about  dwellings,  and  density  in  regard 
to  area;  (3)  structural  arrangements,  ventila- 
tion, disposal  of  refuse,  &c. ; (I)  relative  cost 
of  bouses  of  different  classes  ; and  (5)  in- 
fluence of  different  classes  of  houses  upon 
health  and  morality.  The  statistics  under 
the  first  head  will  astonish  the  London 
reader.  In  Halifax,  in  the  years  1876 
to  1886,  61  per  cent,  of  the  houses 
built  were  on  the  back-to-back  plan  ! 
In  Morley,  where  by-laws  allowing  of  the 
erection  of  such  houses  have  been  in  force 
since  1883,  82  per  cent,  have  been  built  so,  and 
the  proportion  is  increasing.  In  Leeds,  during 
the  twelve  years  ending  August,  1887,  about 
50,000  persons  are  estimated  to  have  been 
living  in  back-to-back  houses ; and  in  Bradford, 
during  1876  to  1886,  out  of  a total  of  7,036 
new  houses  certified  in  Bradford  as  fit  for 
habitation,  64  per  cent,  were  built  on  the 
back-to-back  plan,  inhabited  by  about  20,000 
persons.  We  ought  to  be  very  much  indebted 
to  Dr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Gordon  Smith  for 
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Investigating  and  tabulating  these  facts, 
which  to  many  will  seem  almost  incredible. 
It  only  >hows  how  slow  is  the  pro- 
gress in  these  matters,  that  years  after 
the  best  sanitary  authorities  have  con- 
demned such  houses  completely,' — after  the 
condemnation  of  tliem  has  really  become  quite 
a commonplace, — there  are  large  provincial 
towns  building  them  wholesale,  and  even 
passing  by-laws  to  permit  and  to  regulate 
their  construction.  This  latter  fact  is  almost 
the  worst  part  of  the  matter.  It  would  look 
better  if  such  building  were  the  result  of  mere 
evasion  of  the  law,  or  carelessness  in  the 
administration  of  it,  than  that  the  law  should 
deliberately  license  it.  In  Halifax  it  appears, 
indeed,  that  the  town  authorities  almost 
revel  in  back-to-back  houses,  and  that 
while  the  by-laws  specify  certain  restric- 
tions, the  practice  is  to  relax  them. 
The  by-laws  contemplate  that  back-to-back 
houses  should  be  limited  to  blocks  of  eight 
houses,  four  each  way,  with  lo  ft.  clear  space 
between  them  and  the  next  block,  and  that 
this  rule  should  not  be  dejiarted  from  “ unless 
with  the  previous  consent  of  the  Corporation.” 
This  dispensing  power  of  the  Corporation 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  so  freely  exer- 
cised that  tlie  autlinrsof  the  Report  are  able  to 
exhibit  block  plans  of  back-to-back  houses 
in  blocks  of  IG,  ll8,  and  30  houses  respec- 
tively, and  a block  of  no  less  than  20 
“ single  ” liouses,  as  they  are  called,  i.e., 
houses  with  only  a dead  wall  at  the  back, 
and  no  through  ventilation. 

At  Keighley,  which  is  another  of  the  back- 
to-back  towns,  as  we  may  call  them,  it 
appears  that  the  building  of  such  houses  is 
limited,  in  by-lnw  and  in  fact,  to  blocks  of 
four  tenements,  and  there  is  a certain  practical 
character  in  the  way  in  which  the  system 
is  carried  out  there.’  The  four  lioiises  are 
within  the  four  arms  of  a cross  formed  bv  tlie 
party-walls,  and  while  the  window  of'cach 
living  room  looks,  we  will  say,  to  east  or 
west,  the  window  of  each  scullery  or  of  the 
smaller  bedroom  above  looks  to  north  or 
south;  so  that  tJiero  is  at  least  a cross-corner 
ventilation.  Thi.s  practice  (u.siial,  it  appears, 
though  not  always  enforced)  does  away  with 
some  of  the  evil  of  the  buck-to-back  system, 
and  the  builder  of  the  houses  ‘‘  makes  his 
economies,”  as  the  French  would  put  it, 
without  rendering  t'ach  house  a complete 
cul-de-sar.  of  fouled  air ; so  that  in  as  far  as 
this,  Keighley  is  in  advance  of  her  lar^-er 
neighbours  among  the  Yorksliire  towns. 

The  manner  in  which  the  effort  to  save, 
which  is  the  sole  excuse  for  this  method  of 
building,  is  carried  on  in  many  cases,  is  worth 
special  note,  and  we  may  transcribe  it  here  as 
given  in  the  Report : — 

“In  the  case  of  a row  of  through  houses,  every 
house,  except  the  two  end  houses,  will  be  con- 
cerned with  two  party  walls  and  two  external 
walls ; but  in  the  case  of  a row  of  back-to-back 
houses,  f.nch  house,  other  than  the  four  end  ones, 
will  be  concerned  with  three  party  walls,  and  only 
one  external  wall.  Hence,  any  saving  that  can  be 
effected  in  the  constraction  of  the  party  walls  of 
new  buildings  will  produce  a larger  sa'iugin  the 
case  of  back-to-back  houses  than  of  through  houses. 
This  particular  item  of  saving  of  cost  has,  we 
think,  tended  considerably  to  create  the  impression 
that  back-to-back  houses  are  cheaper  of  construc- 
tion, and  can,  therefore,  be  let  at  lower  rents 
than  through  houses  affording  the  same  amount  of 
accommodation.  There  is,  accordingly,  a ten- 
dency in  certain  places  to  construct  party  walls  only 
half  a brick  (41  in.)  in  thicknes.s,  and  to  carry  them 
up  DO  higher  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sepa- 
rate the  rooms  in  one  house  from  the  rooms  in  the 
next  house,  t.e.,  up  to  the  ceiling-joists  of  the  top 
story,  so  that  in  a row  of  houses  the  space  in  the 
roof  above  the  ceibngs  of  the  top  story  of  the 
houses  is  coDtiouods  Irom  one  end  of  the  row  to  the 
other.  For  similar  reasons  of  economy  the  timbers 
of  the  several  doors,  and  certain  limbers  of  the 
roof,  are  frequently  built  into  the  party  walls  in 
such  a way  that  the  end.s  of  joists  and  roof  timbers, 
inserted  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  wall,  are 
in  close  proximity  to,  if  not  in  actual  contact 
with,  each  other.  Now,  a brick  party  wall  only 
4^  in.  thick  cannot  be  regarded  as  affording 
reasonable  safety  against  the  spread  of  fire,  and 
still  less  can  any  party  wall  be  so  regarded  if  it 
be  incomplete  in  height,  or  if  it  in  auy  way  allow 
the  timbers  of  floors  and  roofs  to  be  continuous 
from  one  house  to  the  nex^  Nor,  indeed,  can  such 
party  waHs  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  purposes  of 
health,  since,  owing  to  incompleteness,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  one  house  would  be  common  to  the  other 


houses  in  the  same  row,  a condition  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  a source  of  danger  in  the  case  of 
any  infectious  disease  ; and  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  find  the  party  walls  in  rows  of  houses 
incomplete,  being  stopped  short  at  the  ceiling-joists 
of  the  top  story,  sometimes  only  4.^  in.  thick,  and 
very  frequently  with  continuous  timber  through  the 
party  wall  from  one  house  to  the  next.” 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  arrangement 
of  the  privies  in  connexion  with  many  of 
these  houses  is  open  to  the  gravest  objection. 
In  some  cases,  privies  common  to  two  or  three 
houses  are  so  placed  as  to  be  thirty  or  fortv 
yards  fnim  some  of  the  houses  using  them : 
in  others  they  are  against  the  verj-  walls  of 
the  house  itself. 

The  important  point  of  such  n report  is,  of 
course,  when  we  come  to  the  inquirv  as  to 
the  effect  of  back-to-back  liouses  on  the 
health  of  the  occupants.  Common  sense 
would  lead  most  people  to  the  conclusion 
, that  such  houses  cannot  be  so  healthv  as  those 
with  through  ventilation;  even  the  local 
authorities  who  permit  this  manner  of  build- 
ing must  be  aware  of  this  to  a certain  extent; 
but  there  is  probably  a vague  idea  that  the 
ill-effects  are  over-rated,  and  that  they  will 
not  show  themselves  in  any  decided  or  tangible 
form.  That  is  the  feeliug  wliich  has  been  at 
the  bottom  of  a great  deal  of  the  indifference 
and  reluctauce  to  undertake  improvements 
which  liave  retarded  the  sanitary  advance  of 
many  places.  People  say,  “Oh,  we  believe 
the  statements  about  the  disease  and  mor- 
tality resulting  from  these  causes  are  greatly 
exaggerated  ” ; and  this  belief  suits  so  well 
with  vested  interests  and  official  indolence 
that  it  is  easily  accepted.  It  is  here  that  the 
almost  unanswerable  argument  of  statistics 
comes  in  with  such  effect.  In  regard  to  the 
districts  specially  dealt  with  in  this  report,  the 
authors  state  that  the  data  for  such  statistics 
are  as  yet  wanting.  They  found  in  all  the 
flistricts  tliey  vi, “sited  a general  opinion  among 
the  medical  oflicers  of  health  as  to  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  back-to-hack  houses,  but  no 
systematic  study  and  co-ordination  of  the 
facts  seemed  to  have  been  made,  such  as 
would  form  the  basis  of  a statistical  state- 
ment. Since  the  inquiry  was  commenced,  a 
resolution  was  pas.'seci  in  tlie  Public  Health 
Section  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, at  their  Dublin  meeting,  condemning  the 
erection  of  back-to-back  houses,  but  even  on 
that  occasion  no  definite  evidence  was  adduced 
in  support  of  the  resolution.  But  the  authors 
of  the  report  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
.“^ome  definite  statistics  from  another  district, 
Salford,  where  Dr.  Tatham,  the  iledical  Officer 
of  Health,  had  for  some  time  been  compiling 
statistics  of  the  mortality  and  the  conditions 
of  building  within  the  208  districts  of  enumera- 
tion Ilf  the  last  census.  From  his  information 
the  authors  have  been  able  to  supply  some 
diagrams  of  mortality  in  the  registration 
districts  of  Salford.  In  the  first  one  taken, 
there  are  three  districts,  tabled  thus  : — 

I.  No  back-to-hack  liouses. 

11.  18  per  cent,  ditto. 

HI.  oO  per  cent,  ditto, 
and  two  sets  of  graphic  representations  are 
given  of  the  rates  of  mortality  in  these  three 
groups  of  liouses.  The  first  set  shows 
epidemic  diseases,  phthisis,  and  pulmonary 
diseases  other  than  jihthisis ; the  second  set 
.«how3  diarrhwa  death-rates.  In  the  first 
diagram  the  difference  between  the  death- 
rates  in  column  I.  and  column  III.  is 
sufficiently  marked;  it  is  as  20  to  37 : but 
the  difference  is  much  more  marked  in  the 
diarrhcea  diagram,  where  it  is  as  Dro  to  28. 
The  next  table,  from  another  district,  presents 
a still  more  striking  result,  as  it  includes  a 
fourth  district,  where  the  houses  are  all  back- 
to-back.  Ill  this  case  the  proportion  of 
diarvlima  death-rate  in  the  district  (I.)  where 
there  are  no  back-to-hack  houses,  and  in 
tliat  (IV.)  where  they  are  all  back-to- 
back,  is  as  14  to  33.  The  authors  admit 
that  from  the  circumstance  of  the  statistics 
being  limited  to  one  town,  and  there  being  no 
data  as  to  the  ages  at  death,  too  much  stress 
must  not  be  laid  on  the  figures  given  ; but  the 
result,  even  in  llie,  rough,  seems  too  marked 
to  he  passed  over  lightly,  even  allowing  a 
certain  margin  for  inaccuracies.  The  moral 
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of  the  matter  is  that,  while  a district  of  oo| 
large  town  furnishes  these  results  as  to  tb^ 
effect  of  back-to-back  house-building,  oth^ 
large  towns  are  building  more  than  half  theii? 
number  of  new  houses  in  the  same  maimer.  ?{ 

Another  important  and  very  full  report  (i{ 
the  same  kind  is  that  furnished  to  the 
floveniment  Board  by  Mr.  John  Spear,  dateli 
.Tuly  3,  on  an  epidemic  of  enteric  fever  M 
the  Mountain  Ash  Urban  Sanitary  Districtf 
Glamorganshire.  This  report  was  undertakeil 
to  trace  the  causes  of  epidemics  in  1886  anil 
1887,  and  two  plans  of  the  district  are  given 
showing  the  blocks  of  houses  in  the  contiguouii 
hamlets  of  Mountain  Ash  and  Miskin.  Thes‘ 
plans  appear  to  bring  out  the  relation  betweeH 
cause  and  effect  in  an  almost  startling  mannea 
Houses  infected  are  marked  with  red  dotK) 
and  blocks  of  houses  supplied  with  watej 
from  a particular  main,  the  “ Oxford-streett 
main,"  running  through  Mountain  Ash  on  \ 
on  to  Miskin,  are  coloured  grey  to  distinguisi) 
them  from  the  rest.  TV'ith  one  or  two  eicepj 
tions  in  the  second  map,  the  red  dots  are 
on  the  grey-tinted  blocks  of  houses.  Th , 
report  is  too  long  to  go  into  in  detail  herei^ 
but  the  facts,  ns  Mr.  Spear  says,  show  that  th| 
water  passing  through  the  Oxford-street  makt 
must  have  been,  at  various  periods,  oontain:i; 
nated  with  the  specific  poison  of  enteric  feveti 
The  precise  manner  in  which  this  occurred  hal' 
not  been  made  out,  but  some  facts  are  give:! 
which  seem  to  show  that  the  periodical  interi 
mission  of  the  flow  of  water  through  thij 
ortion  of  the  main,  which  was  arranged  tij 
e shut  off  at  intervals,  gave  at  all  events  tKi 
opportunity  for  the  formation  of  low  forms  aj 
life  in  water  stagnating  in  portions  of  th 
main,  and  also  for  leakage  into  the  mninij 
through  defective  joints,  of  some  contamina: 
tion  from  the  soil  around.  AVe  extract  tw  j 
or  three  of  the  most  suggestive  passages  froifi 
the  report.  'We  may  note  that  the  infecte-^ 
district  commenced  (in  Mountain  Ash)  at  thii 
point  below  a junction  of  the  previousljij 
mentioned  main  with  the  “ Ilenry-stredi 
main”: — ' 

“The  Oxford-street  and  Henry-street  m.ains  as 
so  related  that  any  air-borne  matter  gaining  aoceiii 
to  either  of  them  during  intermission  of  wateni 
supply  would  probably  be  carried  back  some  dis 
tance  by  the  aspiratory  action  of  the  other,  to  tb, 
point  of  their  bifurcation.  Indeed,  for  some  yartri 
below  that  point,  water  will  flow  back  from  th 
Oxford-street  into  the  Henry-street  pipe,  a fact  tbs 
is  made  use  of  when  it  is  desired  to  empty  ihi 
former  quickly. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  the  two  pipf' 
were  laid  bare  a little  above  and  for  some  distanc 

below  the  point  indicated The  Henry-sijrSe^ 

pipe  was  laid  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  la. 
been  found  to  be  much  corroded.  That  of  Oxfordf 
street  was  relaid,  as  I have  said,  in  1885.  There  is  n; 
doubt  that  the  relaying  was  very  carelessly,  not  to 
say  recklessly,  done.  Owing  to  the  exigencies  cb 
water-supply,  it  was  done  mostly  at  night,  and,  th^ 
works  being  in  private  hands,  was  subject  to  nc 
supervision  on  the  part  of  any  official  or  .authority 
having  concern  with  the  public  health.  Accordingly] 
the  main  was  carried,  without  any  special  precaiE' 
tion,  immediately  above,  alongside,  and  em 
through  old  rubble  drains  ; and  when  in  the  cours'' 
of  the  trenching  pipe-drains  were  cut  through,  nt 
trouble  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  replace  them 
I find  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  reporting  in  Sep 
tember,  1885,  a third  case  of  injury  and  stoppage 
of  a drain  from  this  cause. 

Although  the  old  stone  culverts  to  which  I havi 
referred  are  not  ostensibly  sewage  carriers  nowi 
they  formed  the  sole  sewage  system  some  twenty 
years  ago  ; and  even  now  refuse  matters  are  oftea 
poured,  as  I saw  myself,  into  the  roadside  gullies 
that  are  connected  with  them.  One  of  the  culverts- 
through  which  the  Oxford-street  main  was  carriec- 
(a  “collar "or  junction  between  two  pipes  beinp 
in  the  interior,  section  A,)  was  found  to  contain  si 
quantity  of  excessively  foul  sewage  deposit,  a 
slaughter-house  appareutly,  amongst  other  places,i 
draining  into  it.  It,  may  be  said  that,  a), 
one  result  of  the  careless  laying  of  the  roainp 
the  la' ter  was  at  different  points,  from  time  ta 
time,  bathed  in  refuse  matters,  and  habitually,  alj 
certain  points,  in  sewage-contaminated  air.  . . . •, 
I had  myself  opportunities  of  observing  how  oon-i 
siderable  was  the  suction  of  air  into  the  pipes  ati 
certain  points  after  intermission  of  supply,  and,  _od 
its  renewal,  how  much  air,  coming  with  muchnoisft 
and  force,  had  to  be  expelled.  No  special  valves 
being  provided  for  the  purpose,  this  air  must  have 
entered  by  accidental  openings.  In  May,  1887,  the, 
usual  summer  intermission  of  supply  at  night  waf 
commenced,  and  on  July  7,  owing  to  scarcity  oi; 
water,  the  service  was  restricted  to  eight  houra 
daily.  For  the  same  reason  the  pipes  at  this  timet 
received  no  proper  flushing,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
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Burners  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  became  very 

1 At  any  time  of  intermission  it  is 

in  that  the  leaky  water-pipes  were  at  liberty  to 
ehargo  their  contents  through  any  opening  at 
)wer  level,  and  that  they  would  convey,  not  only 
h water  as  remained  in  them,  but  those  matters 
D which  entered  at  the  points  of  leakage ; in 
)rt,  the  leaky  pipes  would  act  as  so  many  means 
[draining  the  ground  in  which  they  were  placed, 
issing  through  or  alongside  old  rubble  culverts, 

'ly  would  take  up  foul  air  and  liquid  from  these 
verts  and  from  the  soil  around,  and  would  deliver 
1S0  matters  at  lower  levels  (if  not  during  inter- 
Bsion,  on  the  first  renewal  of  supply)  for  con- 
Option  as  ‘ drinking  water.’  ....  Chemical 
ilysis  of  the  water,  and  still  more  microscopical 
iminatioD,  afford  important  confirmatory  results. 

. Dupr€,  to  whom  samples  were  sent  for  analysis, 
oorts  that  water  taken  from  a house-tap  in  Henry- 
leet,  before  the  nightly  intermission  of  service,  was 
re  ; while  that  from  the  same  tap  after  inter- 
ssion  gives  evidence  of  animal  conteimination  and 
.the  appearance  of  low  forms  of  life.” 
iNo  facts  could  more  strongly  emphasise  the 
icessity  for  scrupulous  care  in  the  laying  of 
riter  service  pipes.  Here  it  is  shown  that 
e area  of  disease  was  almost  precisely  con- 
irminous  wdth  the  area  of  water  supply  ftir- 
ihed  under  the  conditions  so  graphically 
scribed  in  the  report ; and  this  first  neces- 
'ry  of  life,  instead  of  the  water  of  Life, 
!came  the  water  of  Death. 
jAmong  the  other  reports  to  the  Local 
Dvemment  Board  on  the  sanitary  condition 
: provincial  towns  and  districts,  we  have 
i:,  Page’s  report  on  the  adjoining  Urban 
:nitary  Districts  of  Clee-wLth-Weelshy  and 
"eat ‘Grimsby,  w’ith  reference  to  the  preva- 
bce  of  enteric  fever.  Here  the  drainage 
bms  to  have  been  the  source  of  evil.  In 
‘.ee-with-AVeelsby,  we  read : — 

" In  some  houses  with  in-door  sinks,  the  pipe  was 
und  to  communicate  directly  with  the  drains,  and 
ie  small  belltrapwas  found  displaced,  allowing,  as 
tperiments  showed,  steady  indraught  of  foul  air 
to  tbo  dwelling.  The  yard  sinks  are,  almost 
ithout  exception,  of  faulty  construction,  and  con- 
st of  a largo  catchpit,  locally  and  appropriately 
irmeda  cesspool,  constructed  commonly  of  brick, 
id  trapped  either  by  a vertical  flagstone  or 
ose  iron  trap.  lu  tbe  latter  instance  there 
I nothing  to  prevent  the  escape  of  sewer  air 
ito  the  yard,  and  this,  in  efiect,  was  found 
iking  place,  as  might  be  expected  under 
mh  conditions.  These  catchpits  hold  several 
kllons  of  slop-water  and  more  or  less  of  solid 
;atterB,  and  are  emptied  at  the  instance  of  the 
[Utbority,  who  contract  with  a person  to  effect  this 
tnptying  at  intervals  of  three  months.  Water- 
loset  soil-pipes  aro  inadequately  ventilated  by 
^•in.  pipes,  instead  of  being  carried  up  in  full 
iameter  as  required  by  the  bye-laws ; and  simi- 
,rly  the  proper  vontilation  of  house-drains, 
Itbough  provided  for  by  the  bye-laws,  is  in  no 
iBtance  carried  out,  ram-water  pipes  being  in 
eneral  use  for  this  purpose.  So  that,  in  effect,  it 
lay  be  said  that  under  existing  circumstances  of 
awer  ventilation  throughout  the  district  the  only 
aady  means  of  exit  for  sewer  air  has  been  on 
ad  about  Louse  premises.” 

When  we  come  to  Great  Grimsby  thiugs 
re  no  better: — 

“The  sewers  are  without  adequate  means  of 
entilation  or  provision  for  flushing,  although  both 
utfalls  are  blocked  at  every  tide  for  somo  five  or 
ix  hours,  or  even  longer.  During  this  interval  the 
swage  is  stagnant  in  the  sewers,  and  the  chief 
vailable  means  of  escape  for  the  loul  air  is  by 
iin-water  pipes  and  the  defective  traps  of  sinks 
nd  catchpits  on  house  premises  over  the  town.” 

So  we  go  on  with  the  same  story,  with 
ariations,  in  one  report  after  another.  We 
.ext  take  np  Dr.  Parsons’s  report  on  an  out- 
ireak  of  enteric  fever  in  the  borough  of 
3uckiughain — “ Old  cottages,  badly  built,  ill- 
■entilated  and  dilapidated  " ; “ no  bye-laws  for 
he  regulation  of  new  buildings,”  &c. 

“The  sewage  of  Buckingham  is  drained  into  the 
)use,  and,  owing  to  tbe  way  in  which  the  river 
.ncircles  the  town,  so  that  no  part  is  very  far  dis- 
ant  from  it,  the  outfalls  are  numerous,  and  the 
□dividual  sewers  are  for  the  most  part  not  of  very 
:reat  length.  Tbe  course  and  construction  of  the 
ewers  are  imperfectly  known,  as  they  have  been 
lOnstructed  at  various  periods,  and  no  plans  of 
hem  have  been  kept ; but  enough  is  known  to  show 
hat  they  are  very  defective.  Those  constructed  in 
he  last  ten  or  twelve  years  are  of  socket-pipes,  but 
ome  of  the  older  ones  are  brick  culverts,  or 
quare  stone  drains  with  bare  earth  bottom 
.nd  irregular  fall.  There  are  catchpits  in  their 
curse  3 ft.  deep  below  the  invert  of  tbe  sewer  to 
etain  the  grosser  sediment.  Private  cesspools, 
rith  or  withont  overflow  into  the  sewers,  also  exist 
Q tbe  town.  The  sewers  have  no  means  of  ventila- 
on  other  than  such  inlets  as  may  have  been  left 


untrapped,  and  which  are  often  too  near  houses. 
Nor  have  they  any  regular  means  of  flushing,  the 
only  means  being  to  pump  water  into  them  from 
the  river  with  a fire-engine.  It  is  said  that  when 
this  was  recently  done  none  of  the  main  sewers  were 
found  blocked,  though  some  contained  4 or  5 in.  of 
sediment,  but  many  of  the  house-drains  were  quite 
blocked  up.” 

Water  - closets  have  been  partially  intro- 
duced ; hopper-closets  flushed  by  hand  from 
buckets ; often  (can  we  be  surprii^od  ?)in  “a 
very  unsatisfactory  condition.”  Tlie  water 
supply  is  mostly  derived  from  pumps  and 
wells,  but  as  the  town  is  nearly  cut  off  by 
tbe  river  valley  from  any  large  extra-urban 
gathering  ground,  the  water  which  the  wells 
yield  must  be  largely  derived  from  tbe  rain 
which  has  fallen  upon  the  area  of  the  town, 
and  which  would  carry  with  it  impurities 
from  the  surface,  and  from  leaky  drains,  cess- 
pools, &c. ; little  care  is  taken  to  make  the 
wells  watertight,  and  liow  porous  the  soil  is 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  delightful 
extract : — 

“At  a house  in  the  centre  of  tbo  town,  the  water- 
closet  drains  into  a cesspool,  the  overflow  of  which 
goes  into  a second  cesspool.  The  fir.st  cesspool  is 
emptied  every  year,  but  the  occupier  of  the  house 
told  me  that  the  second  cesspool  bad  not  required 
emptying  during  the  twenty-five  years  that  be  had 
resided  there.” 

There  is  a kind  of  grim  humour  about  this 
statement  as  to  the  soil  from  which  much  of 
the  drinking-water  of  the  neighbourhood  is 
drawn.  Then  we  have  Dr.  Parsons's  report 
on  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  Dolgelly,  in 
which  there  is  some  variation  from  tlie  usual 
type  of  complaint.  Here  it  is  indicated  that 
houses  are  so  himsily  built  as  to  be  hardly 
weatherproof:  roofs  unceiled;  “hence  the 
bedrooms  must  be  as  cold  in  winter  as  they 
were  hot  and  close  at  the  time  of  my  visit  ” 
(report  dated  July  7).  The  following  is  a 
description  of  a bit  of  Dolgelly  property ; — 

“ Chapel  Buildings. — An  old  chapel  has  beon  con- 
verted into  eight  dwelling-houses,  of  which  six  are 
entered  from  an  open  vestibule  on  tbe  ground-floor, 
and  two  upstairs.  One  or  two  of  tbe  rooms  are 
without  light  or  ventilation,  but  most  of  the  houses 
would  have  fair  through  ventilation  were  it  not 
that  tbe  windows  at  the  back  of  the  block  look  out 
on  to  a tanyard,  and  have  frequently  to  be  kept 
closed  to  prevent  the  bad  smells  therefrom  from 
entering  the  house.  The  water-closets  are  under 
tbo  staircase  in  the  vestibule,  and  are  without  light 
or  air  ; there  aro  two  seats,  not  partitioned  off  one 
from  the  other,  but  one  only  is  in  use  ; of  tbe  other 
the  pan  has  been  broken  away,  but  the  water-service 
remains,  a-nd  is  used  to  fill  vessels  at,  the  water- 
supply  to  the  tap  having  been  cut  off.  In  this 
block  of  property,  including  a front  row,  the  density 
of  population  is  at  the  rate  of  about  425  per  acre.” 

By-laws  have  been  made,  founded  on  those 
of  the  JjOcal  Government  Board,  “ but  they 
are  entirely  disregarded  ” ; plan.s  of  new 
buildings  are  submitted,  as  a matter  of  form, 
to  the  local  authority,  but  no  one  takes  tbe 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  provisions 
nominally  made  are  complied  with;  and  it 
is  Dr.  Parsons’s  statement  that  they  are  an 
absolute  dead-letter.  This  non-enforcement 
of  the  law  he  believes  to  be  due  to  tbe  disin- 
clination, often  found  in  small  places,  to 
appear  disobliging  to  a neighbour,  “ especially 
one  who  may  have  influential  friends  on  the 
Board.”  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  give  more 
power  and  independence  to  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  as  has  been  repeatedly  urged  both 
by  ourselves  and  by  correspondents  in  our 
columns. 

The  Report  made  by  Messrs.  D.  Cubitt 
Nicholls  and  Shirley  F.  Murphy  to  the  Home 
Secretary  on  the  immediate  sanitary  require- 
ments of  the  parish  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal- 
green  (dated  March  17),  is  of  a rather  diffe- 
rent order,  and  dwells  more  on  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  neglect  and  dilapidation  in  build- 
ings. “ The  condition  which  above  all  others 
characterises  dwelling-houses  in  Bethnal- 
green  is  the  dilapidated  state  in  which  they 
are  allowed  to  remain.  In  street  after  street 
houses  defective  in  this  respect  were  abun- 
dantly found  in  the  course  of  our  inspection. 
Such  houses  showed  badly-paved  yards,  de- 
fective roofs,  broken  floors,  dirty  walls  and 
ceilings,  broken  piaster,  dilapidated  window- 
frames,  together  with  faulty  gutters  and 
defective  pointing  of  walls,  giving  facilities 
for  damp  to  enter.”  Is^ewly-erected  houses 


are  free  from  the  faults  of  inanv  of  those 
which  jJreceded  them : but  the  authors  note 
serious  objections  to  two  new  blocks  of 
“ Model  ” lodging-houses  : — “ In  one  [C^ueen’s- 
building.s]  the  water-closets  were  placed  in 
the  sculleries,  without  direct  light  or  ventila- 
tion ; in  the  other  [Quiuu’s-square^,  from  the 
great  height  of  tfie  buildings  abutting  on 
narrow  courts,  the  lower  rooms  were  so 
deficient  in  light  as  to  detract  from  their 
healthiness.”  This  latter  mistake  is  one 
which  applies  to  a great  deal  of  build- 
ing in  tlie  "West  of  London,  ns  well  as  to 
many  of  the  “ Model  ” blocks  of  work- 
men's homes  in  the  East.  It  is  odd  that 
the  very  authorities  who  object  to  over- 
crowding on  a horizontal  area  cannot  see  that 
overcrowding  vertically  comes  in  the  end  to 
the  same  thing,  and  that  the  provision  for  a 
width  of  street  which  is  adequate  for  houses 
30  ft.  liigh  cannot  be  adequate  for  houses 
60  ft.  or  80  ft.  high.  Unless  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  erection  of  these  lofty 
buildings  on  too  confined  a site  bring  their 
common-sense  to  bear  on  the  matter,  they  will, 
before  long,  be  taught  by  the  death-rate,  that 
stern  monitor  in  regard  to  mistakes  in  building, 
We  have  hut  touched  on  a few  of  the 
points  in  these  mostly  able  and  interesting 
reports ; enough  to  show  that  they  form  a 
class  of  literature  deserving  of  public  atten- 
tion, and  proving,  in  spite  of  the  unquestion- 
able and  remarkable  progress  made  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a century,  how  much  still  remains 
' to  be  accompli.tihed  in  improving  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  life  in  towns  and  urban  districts. 


NOTES. 

HE  new  Court  Theatre,  which  has 
been  opened  this  week,  is,  in  its 
plan  and  arrangement,  to  a great 
extent  a repetition  of  Terry’s - 
Theatre,  by  the  same  architect,  though  the 
exterior  architectural  treatment  is  of  a 
different  type.  The  same  system  of  fire- 
proof construction  in  the  auditorium  has  been 
carried  out,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  a large 
number  of  extra  exit-stairs  with  doors  open- 
ing on  a push  from  the  inside ; in  this  case 
the  push  is  token  by  horizontal  brass  rails 
standing  out  from  the  surface  of  the  door,  so 
that  any  crowding  against  the  door  must 
necessarily  operate  on  the  opening-gear.  The 
stairs,  both  the  ordinary  ones  and  extra  exit 
stairs,  are  spacious  in  comparison  with 
the  numbers  to  be  accc>mmodated  in 
tbe  house,  and  probably  as  well  arranged  as 
they  can  he  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
site,  which,  of  course,  impose  considerable 
difficulty  on  the  architect.  The  pit  entrance- 
stair  is  not  a very  good  one, having  two  turns  at 
right  angles  and  a rather  long  and  steep  flight 
downwards  between  tbe  turns.  There  was  a 
disagreeable  crush  here  on  the  opening  night, . 
we  believe,  the  people  having  been  admitted 
to  the  bottom  of  tbe  stair  before  the  doo’^ 
were  opened  ; means  have  been  taken  now  of 
controlling  them  better  by  a strong  barrier  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs ; but  this  part  of  the- 
entrance  arrangement  cannot  be  considered! 
quite  satisfactory,  nor  do  we  see  the  necessity 
or  advantage,  as  this  is  not  a sloping  site, 
of  taking  the  level  of  the  pit  and  stalls  so  far 
below  the  ground;  it  has  the  effect  of  lessen- 
ing the  climb  to  the  gallery  and  upper  boxes, 
and  the  distance  of  the  exit  from  there  in  case 
of  alarm,  no  doubt : but  we  are  not  much  in 
favour  of  putting  a theatre  down  into  a hole  in 
the  ground,  where  no  special  features  of  tlie 
site  render  it  uno  voidable.  The  stage  is  cut  off 
from  the  auditorium  by  an  asbestos  curtain, 
in  this  case  double,  with  a space  between  : and 
the  curtain  can,  in  the  event  of  sudden  danger, 
be  dropped  instantaneously,  though  provided 
with  a break  for  ordinary  lowering.  Sprinklers 
are  in  use  on  tbe  stage,  not  automatic,  but  placed 
where  they  can  all  he  operated  in  a moment ; 
and  we  have  much  more  faith  in  hand-gear  for 
this  purpose  than  in  automatic  gear,  which  we 
should  expect  to  find  fail  just  when  it  was 
wanted.  In  its  practical  planning  and  construc- 
tion this  is  an  admirable  theatre  of  its  size,  and 
Mr.  Emden  may  be  congratulated  on  liaving 
achieved  a distinct  step  in  theatre-building, — 
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the  result  of  having  given  his  mind  to  satisfj'- 
ing  a special  requirement  of  the  day.  Fur 
the  architectural  characteristics  of  the  house 
•we  fear  much  cannot  be  said.  The  decora- 
tion is  not  better  than  theatre  decoration 
usuallv  is;  and  the  large  vases,  and  the 
fronton  (we  borrow  a French  word  for 
what  we  have  no  precise  English  one  for), 
with  nothing  behind  it,  which  forms  the  centre 
feature  of  the  sky-line  of  the  facade,  belong 
to  the  most  commonplace  order  of  architec- 
tural accessories.  The  worst  point  archi- 
tecturally is  the  manner  in  which  the  drum 
of  the  octagonal  dome  over  the  centre  part  of 
the  auditorium  hangs  in  the  air  in  front  of 
the  gallery ; nothing  coxild  look  more  un- 
arehitectural  and  un-constructive  ; and  in  his 
next  theatre  Mr.  Emden  should  endeavour  to 
improve  upon  this  method  of  designing  the 
interior.* 


ACORHESPDNEENT  of  the  Thnes  draws 
attention  to  a significant  extract  from 
the  Onnskirk  Parish  Church  Magazine,  as 
follows : — 

“ The  parishioners  will  be  glad  to  know  the  desti- 
nation ot  the  old  oak  benches.  They  are  being'  sent 
to  a school  of  art  in  Boston,  U.S.A.  A gentleman 
has  bought  them  for  the  purpose,  and  the  vicar  and 
wardens  have  received  the  sum  of  SOf.  for  them, 
which  amount  is  lodged  in  the  bank  to  the  credit 
of  the  Restoration  Fund.  We  retain  a few  of  the 
old  seats  in  the  church.” 

The  idea  that  the  benches  that  were  taken 
nut  of  an  English  parish  church,  as  not  good 
enough  for  the  restored  edifice,  should  be  puir- 
chased  by  a School  of  Art  in  the  new  world, 
has  an  amusing  irony  about  it ; but  the 
pre.sent  taste  of  the  Americans  for  relics  of 
Queen  Anne  and  Georgian  work  is,  after  all, 
a good  deal  of  the  nature  of  a fashion,  which 
will  probably  have  its  day  and  pass  away.  It 
is  natural  that  it  should  be  much  developed 
in  and  around  Boston,  where  there  is  a good 
deal  of  what  is  practically  actual  English 
work  of  the  period  in  existence.  However 
some  persons  may  regret  this  destination  of 
the  discarded  woodwork  in  our  restored 
churches,  there  is  something  to  be  thankful 
for  in  the  above  announcement,  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  following,  which  is  from  an  old 
number  of  the  Ecclesiologist : — 

'‘The  following  scandalous  advertisement  has 
been  sent  us  from  a provincial  paper  Worksop 
Church. — To  Builder-s,  Masons,  Collectors  of  old 
carved  oak,  and  others. — To  be  sold  by  auction,  by 
Mr.  R.  A.  Penson,  opposite  the  parish  church  of 
Worksop,  in  the  County  of  Nottingham,  on  Thnrs- 
d.ay,  September  2Dd,  1847,  a <juantity  of  very 
valuable  old  oak  timber  in  beams,  rafters,  planks, 
and  useful  sciintiings,  together  with  the  stall- 
ends,  panels,  and  beautiful  antique  carved  work. 
The  whole  of  which  have  been  removed  from  the 
interior  of  Worksop  Church  during  the  restoration 
of  that  ancient  edifice,  and  will  be  offered  in  suitable 
lots  for  the  convenience  of  purchasers.’” 

It  would  seem  that,  in  spite  of  the  outcries  of 
the  antiquaries,  we  have  really  made  some 
irogre.ss  in  respect  for  old  work  during  the 
a.st  forty  years. 


IT  will  probably  not  be  till  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years  that  the  “ Corpus  ” of 
Greek  grave-reliefs,  projected  by  the  Vienna 
Academy,  will  be  complete.  Meanwhile,  from 
time  to  time,  monographs  appear  on  .special 
points  under  discussion,  and  these  monographs 
are  based  on  the  material  already  accumu- 
lated for  the  Corpus.  Dr.  Alfred  Bruckner, 
in  his  “Vou  den  Griechischen  Grab-reliefs” 
raises  anew  a question  which  we  noted  in 
detail  some  time  past  in  connexion  with  Dr. 
Furtwaugler's  introductory  essay  to  the 
Sabouroif  collection, — i.e.,  whether  the  scenes 
on  Greek  grave-reliefs,  where  two  figures  join 
hands  represent  a parting  before  death,  or  a 
meeting  after  death  Y Dr.  Furtwangler,  with 


• We  may  add  that  MesBrs.  HoUiday  & Greenwood 
were  the  contra^’tors ; the  carton-pierre  decoration  of  the 
interior  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Heighway,  Kuael, 
& Depree,  as  has  also  the  mosais  work.  Messrs.  Wilkes 
have  done  the  Eureka  concrete  staircases ; Messrs.  Sharp 
&Keul,the  electric  lighting;  Messrs.  Yaughan  .Sc  Brown, 
the  stage  gas-lighting  ; Messrs.  Starkie,  Gardner,  Co., 
the  gas  and  electric  fittings ; Messrs.  Lazarus,  the  seats. 
Mr.  Geo.  Harrison,  C.E.,  has  acted  as  engineer  forthe  fire 
appliances,  which  nave  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ilarker 
& Co.  Mr.  Hurrell  was  the  general  foreman  of  the  works  ; 
and  Mr.  S.  H,  Egan  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 


much  ingenuity  and  learning,  maintained  the 
meeting  theory,  Dr.  Bruckner  that  of  parting. 
He  certainly  brings  a great  deal  of  cogent 
evidence,  and  much  that  is  new  since  Dr. 
Furtwangler  wrote.  Specially  he  brings 
forward  instances  of  grave  lekythoi,  in  avhich 
in  two  vases  the  same  people  appear  in  the 
one  case  as  living  subordinate  spectators, 
in  the  second,  as  dead  and  priitcipal  actors. 
He  also  notes  and  publishes  for  the 
first  time  an  interesting  relief  from  a private 
collection  in  the  Peiraius  in  which  a hoy  and 
girl  hold  hands  in  the  familiar  “ farewell  ” 
scheme.  We  believe  it  is  the  only  instance 
in  wliich  children  are  so  represented.  Over 
the  head  of  the  boy,  in  whose  memory  the 
relief  is  made,  is  his  name.  Over  the  girl’s 
head  there  is  nothing.  A frequent  theory  in 
instances  of  this  sort  is  that  the  second  un- 
signed figure  is  there  “by  anticipation.”  In 
the  case  of  a child  this  theory  is  inadmissible, 
as  no  parents  would  be  liSely  to  make  so 
gloomy  and  ill-omened  a forecast.  Dr. 
Bruclcuer’s  pamphlet  is  a reprint  from  the 
••  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.” 
Vol.  lid.,  1888. 


A RATHER  odd  species  of  sculptural  deco- 
ration seem.s  in  process  of  being  added 
to  the  attractions  of  Cardiff  Castle.  On  a 
boundary  wall  which  has  been  erected  in  front 
of  one  of  the  ajjproachos  to  the  Castle  certain 
spaces  are  to  be  decorated  with  carvings  of 
animals  by  ^Ir.  Xicholls,  two  of  which  have 
already  been  fixed,  a seal,  and  a baboon,  the 
seal  willi  its  head  and  shoulders  rising  over  the 
coping.  (Jther  foims  of  animal  life  are  to 
follow.  This  idea  in  itself  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  in  which  Burges  carried  out  the 
new  buildings  at  Cardiff.  What  we  do  not 
like  is  to  hear  that  the  figures  are  painted  in 
natural  colours.  If  so  (and  we  so  understand 
the  description  given  in  the  Western  Mail) 
thi.s  is  a gi’eat  mistake  in  regard  to  artistic 
feeling  and  effect,  and  would  reduce  the  thing 
to  apiece  of  rather  childish  realism,  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  the  true  spirit  of  architectural 
decoration. 


Mr.  Tiros.  P.  WORTHINGTON,  of 
Blackpool,  submits  to  our  notice  a 
proposal  to  ventilate  sewers  by  gas-burners 
along  the  edge  of  the  footways  of  streets, 
supported  on  standards,  to  the  foot  of  which 
pipes  would  be  laid  from  the  sewer,  and 
the  sewer-air  would  be  conducted  to  the 
gas-burners  at  about  the  heiglit  of  ordinary 
street-lamps.  In  the  sheet  of  drawings 
accompanying  the  prospectus  of  the  invention 
a view  of  a street  is  give-n,  from  which  it 
would  aj)pear  that  the  distance  apart  of  these  , 
ventilators  would  be  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  street-lamps  ; indeed,  it  would  almost 
seem  that  the  ordinary  street-lamps  are 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose, 
although  that  is  not  specifically  stated. 
The  sewer -air,  then,  being  conducted 
through  these  standards,  is  proposed  to  he 
“ cremated  ” by  the  gas-flame  ; but,  on  its  way, 
it  is  to  pass  through  a chamber  containing 
pans  holding  disinfectants.  In  this  proposal 
everything  depends  upon  the  eHiciency  of  the 
means  of  disinfection  in  the  chambers,  and  in 
its  proper  maintenance  at  all  times:  and  it 
may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  sanitary 
autliiirities  would  find  the  renewal  of  the  dis- 
infectants from  time  to  time,  and  sutficiently 
often,  a little  burdensome,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  might  be  thrown  out  of  order 
on  that  account.  As  to  the  air  being 
“ cremated  ” by  some  of  it  coming  in  contact 
with  a gas-fiame,  the  expectation  is  unreason- 
able. 


The  North-Eastern  Sanitary  Association, 
which  has  its  headquarters  at  Newcastle- 
ou-Tyne,  with  branches  at  Sunderland,  Dur- 
ham, Stockton,  and  Middlesbrough,  has 
recently  issued  a report,  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological, on  the  air  of  twenty-six  buildings 
in  Newcastle,  prepared  for  it  by  Professor 
Bedson,  of  the  Durham  College  of  Science, 
Newcastle;  Mr.  Lovibond,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. ; 
and  Mr.  Severn,  of  the  Normal  School  of 
Science,  Newcastle.  As  an  instance  of  how 
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to  do  a thing  when  you  have  a mind  to  do  it,  t 
this  call  for  a report  by  a Sanitary  Associa-  i 
tion  is  worthy  of  note.  Sanitary  Associations  l 
do  not  sufficiently  declare  the  principles  upon,  ii 
which  their  practice  is  based. 


WE  hear  of  a scheme  for  a high-level  j 
bridge  over  the  North  Sea  Canal  at  i 
Amsterdam  wliich  has  the  merit  of  novelty.  • 
The  proposition  is  to  erect  two  lofty  to'^vers  ■: 
supporting  a high-level  bridge,  and  with  a i 
spiral  roadway  round  each,  up  which  carts  ; 
and  carriages  can  pass  and  cross  the  high-level  ; 
road  at  the  top.  The  scheme  does  not  sound  c 
very  practical.  To  get  headway  for  the  ( 
several  tiers  of  road,  along  with  a conveniently  ] 
practicable  gradient,  would  require  towers  of  i 
rather  portentous  scale.  They  would  afford,  1 
however,  considerable  opportunities  for  archi-  i 
tectural  effect,  if  properly  treated. 


A CORRESPONDENT  ^Tites  : — “One  of  ■ 
the  first  acts  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  : 
of  Works,  after  the  '\'’ictoria  Park  at  Hackney  ' 
has  passed  into  its  control,  has  been  to  remove  < 
the  podium  of  the  handsome  drinking  fountain,  i 
erected  in  1862  at  great  cost,  at  the  expense  of 
Miss  (now  the  Baroness)  Burdett  Coutts  from  i 
the  design  of  Mr.  Dairbishire,  architect.  The  i 
building  being  octagonal  on  ydan,  eight  flights 
of  steps,  one  on  each  face,  were  recessed  into  i 
the  podium.  It  is  now  intended  to  continue  i 
the  steps  uninterruptedly  all  round.  It  would 
he  interesting  to  know  whether  the  consent  of 
the  munificent  donor  has  been  obtained  before 
making  this  considerable  alterat  iou,aud  whether 
the  architect  ha.s  been  consulted.”  An  engraving 
of  the  fountain  will  be  foimd  in  the  Buitdei-  for 
May  11,  1861,  with  a plan  and  section.  It 
will  he  seen  that  in  the  original  design  the 
large  mass  of  the  podium  between  each  flight 
of  steps  was  an  important  feature  in  the  ])ro- 
portiou  of  the  whole.  The  ornamental  vases 
which  occupied  each  projection  of  the  podium 
are  not,  we  must  confess,  a form  of  architec- 
tural decoration  of  which  we  are  much 
enamoured,  unless  they  ■were  put  to  a legiti- 
mate use  to  contain  flowers  or  shrubs ; and 
we  do  not  know  that  in  itself  a continuous 
flight  of  steps  is  not  a better  idea. 
But  the  mere  continuation  of  the  exist- 
ing section  of  the  steps  would  probably 
be  unsatisfactory,  as  it  would  not  give  an 
adequate  base  to  the  structure  ; it  would  re- 
quire more  spread  of  the  steps  and  a wider 
platform  at  the  top  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  projecting  podium  at  the  angles, 
and  to  avoid  injury  to  the  balance  of  the 
design.  This  is  an  important  point,  and  we 
join  with  our  corresjioudent  in  the  query  as 
to  whether  the  architect  has  been  consulted; 
he  ought  to  have  been. 


IN  reference  to  our  remarks  about  the 
insanitary  structure  of  many  of  the 
houses  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Isle  of  Man 
Examiner  prints  a letter  containing  a state- 
ment from  a local  medical  man,  that  to  the 
best  of  bis  knowledge  there  has  not  been  a 
case  of  “ diptlieria”  (sic)  in  Port  St.  Mary  for 
many  years.  We  believe  the  fact  is  that  the 
case  we  referred  to  was  parochially  just  out- 
side the  Port  St.  Mary  boundary,  so  that  it 
is  only  an  error  in  form ; but  the  important 
point  of  our  comment  was  that  if  there  were 
such  eases,  it  was  not  to  he  wondered  at,  con- 
sidering the  insanitary  condition  or  planning 
of  many  of  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 


University  College. — The  classes  of  archi- 
teciure,  construction,  and  practice  are  about  to 
be  resumed,  and  Professor  Roger  Smith  an- 
nounces as  the  subject  of  the  free  public  lecture 
with  which  he  habitually  begins  the  session, 
“ Mistakes  in  Architecture.”  He  proposes  to 
notice  both  students’  mistakes  and  architects’ 
mistakes.  This  lecture  will  be  given  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  the  4th  October,  at  7.30p.m.  at  the 
Oollege. 

Competition  : Infant  School,  Ardwick. — 
In  a limited  competition,  tlie  design  by  Messrs. 
Smith,  Woodhouse,  k.  Willoughby,  of  Man- 
chester, for  the  Lyou-street  Infant  School,  Ard- 
w'ck,  was  accepted,  The  building  will  be 
elected  for  the  Manchester  School  Board. 
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!rHB  INTBKNATIONAL  GEOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS. 

HE  fourth- triennial  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
iLonal  Geological  Congress  was  held  last 
( ik  at  the  London  University,  Burlington- 
sdens,  whena  large  number  of  geologists  from 
. parts  of  the  world  assembled  to  discuss 
• ious  problems  of  international  importance  to 
ir  science.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
53  was  held  in  1878  in  Paris  ; the  second  in 
1 at  Bologna;  and  the  third  in  1885  at 
'lin.  All  the  meetings  have  been  successful, 

5 . the  present  one  has  drawn  together  a very 
ch  larger  number,  especially  of  the  more 
I.  uential  geologists,  than  any  of  its  pre- 
Hessors.  The  Congress  is  international 
111  only  in  name  but  in  nature,  delegates 
tn  nearly  every  civilised  country  in  the 
I cld  having  attended.  It  is  of  great  import- 
!e  to  geologists,  as  to  all  other  scientists,  to 
re  uniformity  in  nomenclature,  and  the 
'j::sent  Congress  has  been  largely  occupied  in 
.ng  boundary  lines  and  terminology.  How 
it  has  succeeded  we  hope  to  show  in  the 
. ]uel. 

i'he  first  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
j ■ 17th,  when  the  President,  Professor  J.  Prest- 
•jh,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  read  the  opening  address, 

, .ich,  like  nearly  all  the  speeches  and  publica- 
ns of  the  Congress,  was  in  the  French 
figuage.  It  consisted  of  a tolerably  compre- 
Lisive  resume  of  the  results  of  the  previous 
Jtogres.ses,  and  also  indicated  the  lines  upon 
^uch  the  work  of  the  week  would  he  con- 
)'cted.  He  said  that  at  the  Paris  Congress  it 
I'.s  suggested  that  the  three  (so-called)  primary 
: lours — red,  blue,  and  yellow — should  he  univer- 
i ly  adopted  in  colouring  geological  maps,  as  re- 
lesentiug  the  three  great  rock  groups — Primary, 
icondary,  and  Tertiary ; various  tints  of  the 
; lours,  and  liaclmres,  being  employed  to  indicate 
)e  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  these  groups. 
Siwas  subsequently  found,  however,  that  these 
Ipmentary  colours  were  quite  inadequate  to 
l^phically  express  the  different  formations ; in 
ict,  it  was  far  too  narrow  a scale,  so  that  at 
ilogna  and  Berlin  various  modifications  were 
ide  by  the  introduction  of  complementary 
Hours.  Referring  to  the  unification  of  nomen- 
iiture  in  regard  to  the  great  divisions  of  the 
'Tth's  crust,  it  had  been  felt  that  it  was 
Isential  to  have  an  agreement  on  the  terms 
;ed,  and  it  was  recognised  that  a dictionary 
I geology  comprising  the  etymology  or 
ace  of  origin  of  every  geological  name, 

Is  synonym  in  other  languages,  a definition  in 
l.-ench,  and  an  illustrative  diagram  would  be 
t ry  useful.  It  bad  been  resolved  to  publish  an 
|i;ernational  geological  map  of  Europe  on  the 
lale  of  — a-u'ouuu’  which  map  was  now  in  course 
M execution  at  Berlin.  A preliminary  general 
ifreement  had  also  been  arrived  at  by  the 
' fferent  countries  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
: lification  of  geological  terms,  by  which  the 
nm  “group  ” should  be  applied  to  the  three 
;'eat  stratigraphical  divisions,  thus — “Primary 
■ -oup  ’’ ; " system  ” for  sub-divisions  of  these, 
ach  as  “Silurian  system”;  whilst  the  words 
i series,”  “stage,”  and  “assize”  were  to  be  used  in 
itrther  sub-dividing.  In  like  manner,  in  regard 
) divisions  of  geological  time,  the  terms  “era,” 

; period,”  “ epoch,”  and  “age ” would  be  recog- 
iised;  thus  “Primary  era,”  “Silurian  period,” 
c. 

,,  Amongst  the  questions  for  discussion  at  the 
llresent  Congress,  he  said,  would  be  the  classifi- 
: ation  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems ; 

: he  relations  between  the  Carboniferous  and  the 
I Permian,  the  Rhmtic  and  Jurassic,  and  between 
he  Tertiary  and  Quaternary.  He  concluded  the 
address  by  alluding  to  the  new  questions  to  be 
■aised  respecting  the  crystalline  schists. 

I'  On  Tuesday,  the  18th,  Signor  Capellini, 

: lector  of  Bologna  University,  occupied  the 
hair,  when  the  classification  of  the  Cambrian 
.nd  Silurian  rocks  was  discussed.  The  prin- 
■ipal  point  at  issue  was  whether  it  is  advisable 
io  divide  these  rocks  into  two  great  series,  the 
liilurian  and  Cambrian;  or  into  three  by  the 
: ntroductiou  of  the  Ordovician  between  these 
wo.  The  boundary  line  between  the  Cambrian 
ind  Silurian  has  always  been  the  subject  of 
lispute,  the  geologists  of  one  school  adding  part 
)f  what  others  consider  Silurian,  to  the  Cam- 
ijrian,  and  vice  vers&.  The  term  Ordovician  was 
proposed  to  embrace  all  the  beds  in  dispute, 
•ind  so  to  end  the  controversy ; moreover,  there 
vre  palEeontological  grounds  warranting  the  divi- 
sion of  the  group  into  three  parts,  as  all  admit. 
The  subject  was  very  warmly  discussed  by  the 
specialists  of  this  branch,  and  the  chairman,  in 
bringing  the  proceedings  to  a close,  observed 


that  in  default  of  a unanimous  decision  the  vote  , 
had  bettor  he  postponed.  Amongst  the  speakers 
were  Mr.  C.  D.  Walcott  (Washington),  Dr. 
Sterry  Hunt  (Montreal),  Professors  Otto  Torell 
(.Stockholm),  Gosselet  (Lille),  Dewalqae  (LiSge), 
and  Kayser  (Marburg);  MM.  de  Lapparent 
(Paris),  Delgado  (Lisbon),  Barrois  (Lille),  and 
Drs.  Hicks,  Geikie,  .See. 

Wednesday’s  meeting  was  occupied  by  the 
consideration  of  “ crystalline  schists.”  A series 
of  memoirs  had  been  printed  and  distributed 
amongst  the  members  at  the  opening  of  the 
Congress,  and,  these  being  taken  as  read,  dis- 
cussion at  once  proceeded.  The  memoii'S  and 
debates  were  of  a very  technical  nature,  the 
origin  of  the  schists  being  the  primary  object 
to  be  attained  by  the  discussion.  The  whole 
subject  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  but  the 
brilliant  discoveries  recently  made, — especially 
in  this  country, — have  materially  assisted  in 
clearing  up  many  of  the  difficulties  which  lay 
in  the  w,ay.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
branch  of  geology  occupying  so  much  attention 
as  these  metamorphic  rocks,  but  we  think  that 
it  is  premature  to  make  any  attempt  at  generali- 
sation. We  must  be  content  to  wait  until  more 
facts  are  accumulated  in  the  field  and  by  the 
microscope.  Wc  were  not  at  all  surprised, 
therefore,  to  hear  so  many  diverse  opinions  on 
the  subject  at  the  meeting.  The  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority  of  the  speakers  were 
those  which  have  already  found  vent  in  their 
various  publications.  Professor  Lory  (Grenoble), 
MM.  Mattirolo  (Turin),  Macfarland  (Ottawa), 
Issel  (Genoa),  Heim  (Zurich),  McPherson 
(Madrid)  and  others  joined  in  the  debate. 

At  the  fourth  sitting,  on  Thursday,  the  work 
for  the  meeting  was  the  consideration  of  the 
limits  of  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  rocks.  The 
discussion,  however,  turned  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  is  advisable  to  retain  the  term 
" Quaternary  ” in  tlie  classification  at  all.  The 
general  public  are,  perhaps,  more  interested  in 
this  day’s  proceedings  than  in  those  of  any  of 
the  other  days.  The  great  thicknesses  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  about  twenty-five  miles,  com- 
posing the  earth’s  crust,  are  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  of  which  is  identified  by  special 
features  of  palceontological  importance.  Thus 
the  Primary  group  is  remarkable  for  the  abund- 
ance, first  of  invertebrates,  and  then  of  fishes ; 
the  Secondary  for  reptiles  ; whilst  the  Tertiary 
claims  the  existing  genera  and  species  of 
mammals  as  its  own.  At  the  top  of  the  Tertiary 
some  deposits,  a few  hundred  feet  thick  at  most, 
contain  records  of  the  existence  of  man, 
as.sociated  with  skeletons  of  the  mammoth, 
rhinoceros,  &c.  Many  years  ago  it  was  pro- 
posed to  institute  a fourth  term,  Quaternary, 
out  of  these  superficial  deposits.  According  to 
this  mode  of  classification,  the  line  at  the  top  of 
the  Tertiary  would  be  drawn  at  the  base  of  the 
Quaternary,  the  sedimentary  rocks  thus  being 
divided  into  four  parts.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  it  is  impossible  for  many 
geologists  to  attach  the  same  importance 
to  the  few  hundreds  of  feet  of  strata  com- 
prised within  the  Quaternary  beds  as  to  the 
many  miles  in  thickness  of  the  Primary.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  superficial 
deposits  are  important  enough  to  be  separated 
from  those  below,  but  only  as  a minor  sub-divi- 
sion of  the  Tertiary,  and  not  as  a distinct  geo- 
logical group.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
special  loiological  change  in  the  character  of 
the  fossils,  as  are  the  great  groups  referred  to, 
the  only  circumstance  of  note  being  the  appear- 
ance of  man  during  their  deposition.  This  fact, 
however,  has  called  into  existence  an  enormous 
literature,  so  great  indeed  as  to  be  larger  than 
that  relating  to  the  whole  of  the  rocks  beneath. 
In  this  way  the  importance  of  the  deposits  has 
become  much  exaggerated,  and  it,  therefore, 
seemed  fitting  for  the  Congress  to  discuss  the 
relative  value  of  the  beds  in  the  general  classi- 
fication of  rocks.  The  result  of  the  discussion 
showed  that  they  could  not  ai-rive  at  a satisfac- 
tory agreement  on  the  conditions  necessary  to 
form  a distinct  group.  Before  any  further  pro- 
gress can  be  made  in  classifying  rocks,  it  seems 
necessary,  therefore,  to  state  precisely  the  nature 
of  the  essential  characters  which  are  to  dis- 
tinguish groups  from  the  minor  divisions.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  different  sub-divi- 
sions, MM.  Renevier  (Lausanne),  De  Lapparent 
and  Gaudry  (Paris),  Sacco  (Turin),  Pilar 
(Aggam),  <and  Drs.  John  Evans,  Blanford,  and 
Professor  Prestwich,  joined  in  the  debate. 

At  the  fifth  silting,  on  Friday,  M.  Hauche- 
corne  (Berlin)  submitted  the  first  proof  of  a 
section  of  the  geological  map  of  Europe  re- 
ferred to  in  the  President’s  opening  address ; 
after  which  the  discussion  on  “ crystalline 


schists  ” was  resumed.  The  proceedings  were 
of  a very  technical  nature,  and  precisely  similar 
to  those  on  the  previous  Wednesday,  so  we  need 
make  no  further  comment. 

At  the  final  sitting,  on  Saturday  last,  arrange- 
ments were  made  respecting  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  1891  ; whilst 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject  of 
voting  at  the  Congresses  was  submitted.  There 
has  always  been  a difficulty  in  adjusting  the 
votes,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  countries 
in  which  the  Congresses  have  respectively  been 
held  have  naturally  bad  a very  much  larger  body 
of  members  present  than  countries  at  a distance, 
and  this  rule  is  always  likely  to  obtain.  Thus, 
at  the  present  Congress,  English  geologists  far 
outnumbered  those  of  all  the  other  countries 
put  together,  so  that  the  English  could  cany 
any  proposition  they  chose  to  bring  forward,  if 
their  votes  bad  the  same  value  as  those  of  the 
foreigners.  To  adjust  matters,  the  committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  votes  of  native 
and  foreign  members  should  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. If  the  votes  of  the  two  divisions  were 
accordant  the  result  was  to  be  accepted,  but  if 
they  differed,  the  subject  was  to  be  considered 
immature  for  settlement.  Theoretical  matters 
were  not  to  be  voted  on  at  all.  Professor 
Prestwich  then  gave  his  concluding  address, 
which  was  an  epitome  of  the  results  achieved 
by  the  week’s  meetings ; and,  after  the  usual 
votes  of  thanks  to  various  officials,  the  meeting 
in  London  terminated.  In  reality,  however,  the 
session  is  not  concluded  until  to-day  (Satur- 
day). On  Monday  last,  official  geological  excur- 
sions, to  last  during  this  week,  were  made 
by  members  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  North 
Wales,  and  Yorkshire,  under  the  best  available 
guidance. 

Now  that  the  general  meetings  are  over,  let 
us  examine  the  results  arrived  at.  In  the  first 
place  we  may  state  our  conviction  that  so  far 
as  the  actual  meetings  of  the  Congress  are 
concerned  they  have  done  but  very  little 
towards  advancing  the  science.  One  of  the 
most  important  objects  of  the  Congress,  it  is 
true,  has  been  brought  to  a conclusion, — the 
unification  of  colours  and  shadings  in  maps. 
But  this,  however  useful  it  may  be  in  render- 
ing the  coloured  maps  in  the  proceedings  of 
societies  and  the  like  uniform,  will  have  no 
practical  effect,  we  are  afraid,  on  official  maps. 
Most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  for  example, 
have  official  geological  surveys  which  for  some 
time  past  have  been  issuing  coloured  maps  each 
on  their  own  plan,  adopting  various  methods 
of  colouring.  But  few  of  these  surveys  have 
completed  their  maps,  and  very  many  years  must 
elapse  ere  some  of  them  will  be  able  to  do  so. 
It  is  not  possible  that  the  future  maps  of  these 
surveys  will  be  coloured  differently  from  their 
predecessors, 'for  the  series  would  not  then  be 
uniform.  Again,  referring  to  our  own  country, 
the  maps  which  form  the  fundamental  work  of 
British  geologists  are  those  issued  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  The  series  is  nearly  com- 
plete, and  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  the 
Government  will  not  cause  the  whole  of  them 
to  be  re-issued  according  to  the  new  colouring 
and  nomenclature,  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

In  regard  to  the  other  work  of  the  Congress, 
we  believe  it  will  be  useful  in  a certain  sense, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  the  most  was  made  of 
the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  session.  For 
example,  if  the  Committee  had  resolved  on  the 
method  of  voting  at  the  opening  meeting 
instead  of  at  the  conclusion  of  the  week’s  work, . 
something  like  decided  results  might  have  been 
obtained.  We  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties 
lying  in  the  way  of  coming  to  a unanimous 
conclusion  whilst  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  separated  from  each  other,  but 
surely  something  might  have  been  arranged  so 
that  the  first  meeting  should  have  decided  this 
all-important  question. 

Again,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
general  methods  of  procedure  were  the  best 
that  could  have  been  adopted  for  such  a mixed 
assemblage  of  specialists.  Geology  has  now 
grown  to  such  an  enormous  science,  that  to  make 
any  real  advancement  there  must  be  special 
departments,  and,  consequently,  specialists. 
The  technical  questions  brought  forward  at  the 
meetings  could  not  possibly  be  successfully 
debated  by  any  save  the  specialists  in  the 
branches  concerned.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  the  vast  majority  of  geologists  present 
were  wasting  valuable  time  in  listening  to 
questions  foreign  to  their  particular  depart- 
ments. For  instance,  the  debate  on  crystalline 
schists  had  comparatively  little  interest  to  those 
geologists  who  study,  say,  the  Tertiary  beds 
only. 
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Turning  to  another  aspect  of  the  science,  it 
seemed  a great  pity  that  questions  of  practical 
value  were  not  even  alluded  to.  Amongst  the 
geologists  present  we  noticed  some  of  the 
greatest  authorities  in  Europe  on  the  geological 
aspects  of  water-supply,  mining,  building- 
stones,  road-metal,  &c.  It  seemed  a very 
fitting  occasion  to  debate  questions  relating  to 
the  application  of  geology  to  various  practical 
purposes,  for  we  doubt  whether  so  many  emi- 
nent authorities  on  these  subjects  were  ever 
before  gathered  together.  The  science  would 
become  much  more  popular  if  its  applications 
to  every-day  work  were  better  understood.  "We 
would  not  wish  the  sai^ants  to  discuss  anything 
foreign  to  the  science,  but  simply  to  take  the 
purely  geological  sides  of  the  questions.  Many 
of  these  latter  are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  any  of 
the  greatest  problems  of  the  science  in  point  of 
philosophic  interest,  whilst  they  are  infinitely 
more  useful  to  mankind.  One  has  only  to  study 
the  geological  aspects  of  water-supply,  for 
example,  to  become  convinced  of  our  ignorance 
on  many  points  relating  to  the  behaviour  of 
water  underground.  We  have  occasion  to  know 
that  some  of  these  authorities  at  the  Congress 
hold  different  views  to  the  majority  of  English 
geologists  on  these  and  cognate  subjects,  but  no 
provision  was  made  to  enable  them  to  ventilate 
their  opinions.  The  palEeontological  side  of  the 
science  also  was  almost  entirely  neglected. 

Now,  we  do  not  suppose  for  a .single  moment 
that  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Congress  would  have  enabled  the  members  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  questions  relating  to  every 
department, — it  would  be  absurd  to  suggest 
such  a thing.  What  we  do  say  is,  that  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  the  Congress  should 
only  have  been  present  at  those  discussions 
which  affect  every  department  of  the  science 
alike,  whilst  at  other  times  provision  might 
have  been  made  for  specialists  to  hold  meetings 
for  debating  points  peculiar  to  their  respective 
branches.  In  other  words,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  Congress  should  be  divided  into 
sections.  We  should  then  have  obtained  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  work  in  the  avail- 
able time.  The  voting,  also,  could  not  fail  to 
be  more  telling,  for  what  is  the  utility  of  the 
whole  of  the  members  voting  on  questions  of 
which  many  of  them  can  have  no  special  know- 
ledge? Those  only  who  have  a right  to  an 
opinion  on  the  particular  subject  under  con- 
sideration should  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Another  thing  we  must  take  exception  to,  is 
the  short  time  allowed  for  each  meeting.  The 
Congress  met  in  the  mornings  only.  It  is  true 
that  whilst  sitting  they  worked  very  hard,  but 
then  nearly  doirble  the  work  could  have  been 
accomplished  if  the  hours  had  been  extended. 
Instead  of  that,  however,  excursions  to  various 
places  were  arranged  for  the  afternoons.  Not 
that  these  were  uninteresting,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  making  good  use  of  the  time.  The 
places  visited  were  Kew  Gardens,  British 
JIuseum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Eton, 
Windsor,  Erith,  and  Crayford.  In  the  even- 
ings receptions  were  held — on  Monday  at  the 
London  University,  by  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Prestwich  : on  Wednesday,  at  the  Jermyn- 
street  Museum,  by  the  Director-General  of  our 
Geological  Sur\’ey,  Dr.  A.  Geikie ; and  on  Friday 
at  Burlington  House,  by  the  President  of  the 
Geological  Society  (Dr.  Blanford)  and  Mrs. 
Blanford.  Each  of  these  was  numerously  at- 
tended, The  large  library  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity was  turned  into  a temporary  museum, 
in  which  was  exhibited  a large  and  valuable 
collection  of  rocks,  fossils,  maps,  &c.,  mainly 
illustrative  of  the  questions  discussed  at  the 
Congress. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
London  meeting  has  done  no  good.  On  the 
contrary,  the  congregation  of  specialists  has 
furnished  the  opportunity  for  many  quiet  chats 
and  conferences,  apart  from  the  general  meet- 
ings, and  we  feel  sure  that  these  have  done 
more  real  good  than  have  the  formal  gatherings. 
The  evening  receptions  have,  in  this  manner, 
been  of  the  greatest  use,  as  wa.s  apparent  to 
even  the  most  ctisual  observer.  The  men  who 
composed  the  Congress  were  those  who  have 
practically  made  the  science  what  it  is ; they 
are  all  earnest  devotees,  and  did  not  come  here 
to  idle  their  time  away,  Many  groups  were  to 
be  seen  earnestly  debating  knotty  points,  the 
results  of  which  will,  no  doubt,  sooner  or  later 
be  published  in  the  memoirs  written  in  their 
native  lands. 

The  adoption  of  the  French  language  has 
greatly  facilitated  these  discussions,  whilst 
the  publications  in  advance  enabled  one  to 
reflect  on  the  different  problems  to  be  presented, 


without  fear  of  misapprehension.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  nomenclature  Committees  of  the 
different  nations  cannot  fail  to  have  an  enor- 
mous influence  in  bringing  about  the  unification 
of  terms,  and,  even  if  the  Congress  had  succeeded 
in  doing  nothing  else,  the  work  in  this  direction 
has  produced  a lasting  impression  of  immense 
importance,  not  only  to  the  exclusive  students 
of  the  science,  but  to  civil  engineers,  miners, 
and  others  whose  daily  avocations  lead  them  to 
make  practical  use  of  the  science. 


THE  BASTILLE  AND  THE  TOWER. 

A PARALLEL. 

We  have  adverted  from  time  to  time  in  our 
•‘Letters  from  Paris”*  to  the  restoration  carried 
out  by  M.  Colibert  (a  pupil,  by-the-bye,  of 
Viollet-le-Duc),  and  M.  Ferruson,of  the  Bastille 
and  the  old  Rue  St.  Antoine,  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars. 

The  Bastille  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Tower  rather  than  the  Newgate  of  Paris; 
the  latter  prison,  indeed,  had  for  its  closer 
counterpart,  in  Paris,  the  Conciergerie  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice.  As  touching  both  its  origin 
and  position,  together  with  the  uses  it  was  made 
to  serve,  the  Bastille  possessed  several  features 
in  common  with  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
Conqueror  planted  his  vast  Arx  Palatina  in  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  London,  athwart  the  city 
wall,  by  the  Postern  and  Iron  Gate — a citadel 
dominant  over  the  City,  and  the  approacli  by 
the  river  Thames.  The  Bastille  was  established 
in  the  .south-eastern  corner  of  Paris,  at  a gate  in 
the  wall  of  the  capital,  and  close  by  the  water- 
side. Like,  also,  tothe  Tower,  it  was  fortressand 
prison,  and,  though  never  a palace,  Avas  once  used 
as  treasure-house  by  the  king. 

The  name  itself  of  Ba-stide,  from  hastir  or 
hdtir,  since  modified  into  Bastille,  formerly 
denoted  a work  of  defence,  as  part  of  a line  of 
fortification.  Bastides  were  of  two  kinds: 
those  erected  upon  permanent  foundations,  and 
those  of  the  sort  so  minutely  described  by 
Julius  CKsar,  which  were  built  up  for  occasion 
by  an  army  of  besiegers.  Until  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  however,  the  style  of  “ bas- 
tide  ” was  more  commonly  applied  to  temporary 
structures  for  attack  than  to  fixed  forts.  But 
gradually,  as  that  engine  of  assault  fell  into 
disuse,  bastide  was  adopted  as  a generic  term 
for  towers  or  outworks,  made  of  masonry,  and 
connected  with  a circumvallation  or  enceinte. 
The  name  of  Bastide  was  given  to  the  larger 
bastions  of  this  description  around  the  walls  of 
fortified  towns  in  France.  Of  those  in  the 
capital,  the  two  most  important  were  the 
Bastide  St.  Denis,  and  the  Bastide  St.  Antoine 
— the  Aldersgate  and  the  Aldgate  of 
Paris.  The  ancient  Porte  St.  Antoine  lay 
hard  by  the  Arsenal  on  the  Seine,  at  the 
point  where  the  river  entered  the  capital  from 
the  south-east.  In  King  John’s  time,  if  not 
indeed  at  an  earlier  date,  this  gate  in  the 
city  wall  was  flanked  by  two  towers  circular 
in  plan.  These  answered,  moreover,  as  a pro- 
tection and  guard  for  the  arsenal.  To  carry  out 
his  scheme  for  completing  the  enceinte  of 
Paris,  Charles  V.,  or  the  Wise,  commanded 
Hugnes  Aubriot,  afterwards  Provost  or  Prefect 
of  Paris,  to  strengthen  the  two  existing  bastions 
with  the  addition  of  six  similar  towers.  The 
eight  towers  were  connected  by  massive  curtain 
walls ; and  the  whole  fortress  was  surrounded 
with  a wide  moat.  The  foss  was  crossed  by 
two  principal  bridges  to  carry  the  road,  east  and 
west.  In  each  tower  ivas  built  a newel  stair- 
case giving  access  to  the  ramparts  above. 

In  this  manner  the  ancient  Porte  St  Antoine 
was  transformed  into  a notable  example  of 
military  architecture  as  that  art  was  then 
practised.  The  plan  of  the  remodelled  fortress — 
which  soon  became  known  as  the  Bastille,  par 
excellence,  of  the  entire  line  of  fortifleations 
around  Paris — may  be  describe*!  as  an  oblong 
in  shape,  standing  with  its  greater  length  north 
and  south,  and  having  the  outer  (eastern)  con- 
cave from  within,  in  adjustment  with  the  align- 
ment of  the  wall.  In  the  middle  of  the  eastern 
curtain  was  the  original  Porte  St.  Antoine, 
flanked  by  its  towers;  the  Tour  de  la  Chapelle 
(north),  and  the  Tour  dii  Tresor  (south)  ; corre- 
sponding to  these,  in  the  western  curtain,  stood 
the  gate  that  opened  into  the  town,  guarded  by 
the  new  Tour  de  la  Bertandiere  (south),  and  the 
Tour  de  la  Liberte  (north).  The  remaining 
four  towers  stood  out  from  the  four  salient 
corners,  and  were  known  as  the  Tour  du  Puits 
(north-east),  the  Tour  de  la  Comte  (south-east), 
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the  Tour  de  la  Bazmiere  (south-west),  and: 
the  Tour  du  Coin  (north-west).  All  of  the' 
eight  towers  were  half-engaged,  of  very' 
massive  proportions,  and  were  capped  with- 
the  customary  conical  roofs.  Two  minoti 
gateways,  leading  to  drawbridges,  were  piercedc 
in  the  northern  and  southern  curtains,  to  afford* 
access  across  the  moat  into  the  town  and  that 
arsenal  respectively.  Within,  the  large  central 
space  was  called  La  Grande  Cour,  north  whereof  i 
lay  the  magazine  and  the  Cour  du  Puits,  and  i 
south  another  court,  the  guard-room,  residences,: 
See.  The  city  wall,  we  should  add,  adjoined  thet 
Bastille  at  the  north-eastern  angle,  by  the  Well ' 
Tower,  or  Tour  du  Puits.  In  VioUet-le-Duc’si 
“ Dictionnaire  Raisonne  de  PArchitecture,  &o./r( 
vol.  ii.,  edit.  Paris,  B.  Bance,  1869,  will  be  found'i 
a plan  of  this  fortress,  together  with  a vuei 
cavali'cre  as  taken  from  the  south-west.  This  I 
latter  view  is  reproduced  from  the  repre.senta- 
tion  of  the  city  « vol  d’oiseau,  as  it  was  in  the : 
time  of  Charles  IX.,  1660—1574,  and  which  i 
Viollet-le-Duc  refers  to  as  being  in  the  tapestryi 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

To  again  illustrate  our  parallel  between  the 
Tower  of  London  and  the  Bastille  we  should., 
point  out  that  the  Bastille  St.  Antoine,  as  we 
have  described  it,  was  originally  erected  to  repel] 
assault  by  the  enemies  of  England.  But  wbenri 
eventually,  foreign  foes  had  disappeared  it 
became  in  turn  the  key  to  the  pos.'^ession  of  the 
capital  during  seasons  of  revolt  and  civil  war. 
In  the  year  1420  it  was  taken  by  John,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  nominated  for  its  captain-genera) 
that  redoubtable  warrior.  Sir  John  Fastolff,  Sis 
John,  perhaps,  is  equally  renowned  for  his  bene» 
factions  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  to 
the  Schools  of  Law  and  Philosophy  at  Cam- 
bridge. When  Charles  VII.,  or  the  Victorious, 
re-captured  Paris  from  the  English  in  1436,  the- 
Bastide  afforded  a refuge  for  his  adversaries. 
In  the  year  1558  the  Bastide  St.  Antoine  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Due  de  Guise,  who  gave- 
the  command  of  it  to  Bussy  Leclercq,  and  in- 
carcerated within  its  gloomy  towers  the  Parlia- 
ment for  their  non-adherence  to  the  League. 
During  the  siege  of  Paris,  1587  - 1594,  Henri 
Quatre  was  for  a long  while  successfully  re- 
sisted in  his  endeavours  to  secure  this  fortress. 
But  on  becoming  master  of  Paris  he  committed 
the  Bastide  to  Bully's  charge  and  converted  it 
into  his  treasure-house— just  as  our  sovereign* 
formerly  did  with  the  Tower.  On  January  lU 
1649,  the  Bastide  capitulated  to  the  forces  of 
the  Fronde,  and  by  treaty  the  Frondeurs  re- 
tained possession  thereof.  It  was  not  restored 
to  the  king  until  October  21,  1651. 

The  annals  of  the  Bastille — to  use  the  more- 
familiar  designation — as  a state  prison  are  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XL  That 
monarch  was  wont  to  call  the  iron  cages  with 
which  he  furnished  it  his  “ fillettes.”  In  one 
of  them,  by  the  way,  was  kept  for  eleven  years 
their  inventor,  the  Cardinal  Ballue.  That 
prelate  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  a work 
which  to  this  day  gives  us  the  most  masterly 
portrait  of  his  Sovereign — “ Quentin  Durward." 
But  it  was  not  until  Louis  XIII.’s  reign  that  the 
Bastille  served  regularly  as  a place  of  durance,, 
when,  and  for  ever  since,  its  very  name  has* 
been  adopted  as  a synonym  for  the  exertion, 
of  atrocious  oppression.  Yet  in  his  recently- 
published  book  Captain  Denis  Bingham  goes 
far  to  demonstrate  that  tlie  commonly- 
received  tale  of  horrors  is  painted  in  blacken 
colours  than  actual  facts  will  warrant.  Soon 
after  the  historic  assault,  of  three  hours'  dura- 
tion, on  July  14,  1789,  the  Bastille  was  de- 
molished. Much  of  the  materials  were  utilised 
in  constructing  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  1790; 
Nevertheless,  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  as  a gate- 
ways survived  for  many  years  later.  The  prison, 
site  is  now  marked  by  a line  of  stones  in  the* 
recently  re-named  Place  de  la  Rdpublique.. 
Within  the  last  fifteen  years  the  familiar  figure 
of  Mercury  has  been  replaced  with  one  of  the 
Republic  on  the  summit  of  the  column  of  July. 
That  column,  entirely  of  bronze,  and  154  ft.. 
high,  does  not  commemorate  the  Bastille,  but 
was  erected  in  1831  in  memory  of  those 
“citoyens” — i.e.,  denizens  of  the  adjacent  in- 
surrectionary faubourg, — who  fell  in  the  “ Three 
Days  ” of  July  in  the  year  before. 


Appointment. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  of  Kineton,  last 
week,  Mr.  E.  'NVillcox,  engineer,  Birmingham, 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
providing  a water-supply  for  the  parish,  with 
the  view  of  propounding  a scheme  for  an 
adequate  supply. 
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The  Mildmay  Tomb  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Chelmsford. — Drawn  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Burke  Downing. 


' THE  MI-LBMAY  TOMB  IN  ST.  MARY’S 
CHURCH,  CHELMSFORD. 

This  tomb,  -which  stands  in  the  north  aisle  of 
aelmsford  Parish  Church,  is  one  of  the  few 
')jects  of  antiquarian  interest  now  left  there, 
oet  of  the  ancient  tombs  having  been  no  doubt 
Mtroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
iilding  in  1800, -caused  by  the  undermining  of 
;e  foundations.  The  two  large  panels  in  the 
ont  elevation  contain  painted  effigies  of 
bomas  Mildmay,  with  his  wife  and  fifteen 
lildren.  The  workmanship  of  this  tomb,  like 
good  deal  of  the  work  in  the  Eastern  counties, 
ro-ws  a certain  amount  of  Dutch  feeling.  The 
irving  is  all  most  carefully  executed,  and, 
ith  the  exception  of  the  panels  containing  the 
figies  and  the  family  arras,  is  kept  in  very  low 
ilief.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  small  pilasters 
we  their  abaci  curved  upwards.  The  illus- 


tration is  from  measured  drawings  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Burke  Downing. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  TIN. 

In  the  recent  notice  on  “ Ancient  pigs  of  lead,” 
printed  in  the  Builder,  No.  2376,  an  endeavour 
was  made  to  show  the  reader  some  of  the  many 
interesting  facts,  antiquarian,  historical,  and 
technical,  which  are  illustrated  by  those  re- 
markable objects.  We  may  now,  in  like  manner, 
turn  our  attention  for  a while  to  the  considera- 
tion of  an  equally  important  metal,  which, 
although  represented  by  a far  smaller  series  of 
extant  antiquities,  possesses  aspects  of  history 
and  fine  art  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which 
then  formed  the  subject  under  review.  Tin, 
too,  it  is  found,  has  its  earliest  history  buried  in 
oblivion,  for  no  one  knows  at  what  precise  date 
this  metal  fell  under  the  observation  of  man 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  accident,  to  which  so 
many  discoveries  both  ancient  and  modem  are 
due,  first  displayed  the  characteristics  of  tin  to 
those  who  were  not  slow  to  profit  by  what  they 
saw.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
western parts  of  England  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  mystery  of  tin-smelting  long  an- 
terior to  the  Roman  conquest.  Some  of  the 
most  ancient  notices  of  our  islands  speak,  as 
does  the  account  by  Polybius,  for  example,  of 
the  method  in  which  the  tin  was  obtained  and 
prepared  in  the  Britannic  Isles,  as  if  it  was  a 
matter  of  ordinary  knowledge.  From  sources 
such  as  these,  we  learn  that  the  Phoenician 
traders  drew  their  supplies  of  this  metal — an 
article  in  use  as  remotely  as  the  Homeric  age — 
from  Britain.  The  late  T.  Wright,  whose 
authority  possesses  great  weight,  considers  that 
as  this  metal  is  found  principally  in  Cornwall 
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and  the  Scilly  Isles,  parts  of  Britain  which 
would  first  present  tlieniselves  to  iiavitrators 
from  the  Phcenician  port  of  Spain,  Cadiz,  we 
are  justified  in  believing  that  thesfe  parts,  and 
the  south  of  Ireland,  i.e.,  Albion  and  lerne, 
were  the  only  districts  visited  by  those  people, 
who  kept  their  knowledge  profoundly  secret 
with  the  manifest  intention  of  monopolising  a 
lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  Strabo,  the 
geographer,  narrates  the  vain  attempts  of  the 
Homans  to  discover  the  place  whence  the  tin 
was  then  obtained,  and  says  that  on  one  occa- 
sion a Phcenician  captain,  perceiving  that  he 
was  watched  by  Roman  vesstds,  ran  his  vessel 
upon  some  rocks  rather  tlian  allow  the  secret  to 
be  revealed,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  own 
government  for  his  patriotic  conduct. 

The  mission  of  a Roman  commander  by 
C.Tisar  at  the  close  of  his  first  campaign  in  Gaul, 
to  reduce  the  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  British 
Channel,  led  to  the  discovery  by  Rome  of  the 
route  by  which  the  merchants  of  Phcenicia 
reached  Britain  by  sea,  and  demonstrated  the 
ease  with  which  tin  was  obtained,  it  being  then 
found  on  the  surface,  or  at  a very  little  deptti 
below  the  surface,  of  the  ground.  Previous  to 
this,  however,  the  Carthaginian  expedition  of 
Himilco,  between  302  and  3.00  B.C.,  iiad  visited 
the  “ Tin  Islands,"  near  Albion,  two  days'  sail 
from  leroe,  by  which,  according  to  "Wright,  be 
is  supposed  to  mean  some  of  the  isles  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  unles.«!,  perhaps,  Guernsey  or 
Jersey  is  alluded  to  ; and  another  commercial 
state,  the  Phocean  colonies  of  Massilia  and 
Narbona,  Marseilles  and  Narbonne,  carried  on 
the  same  commerce  overland.  At  the  Poly- 
technic Institution  at  Southampton,  in  1864, 
Col.  Sir  Henry  James  brought  forward  reasons 
which  have  been  supported  by  manv  otliers,  for 
considering  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  Cornwall,  to 
be  Ictis,  tlie  mart  at  which  the  ancient  British 
tin  trade  was  conducted.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  late  Rev.  Edm,  Kell,  M.A..  F.S.A..  an  in- 
dustrious writer  on  the  subjects  connected 
with  ancient  British  archieoiogy.  holds  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Isle  of’Witrht  was 
the  locality  alluded  to  by  Djndoru.s  Siculus  in 
the  well-known  passage  declaring  that  the  metal 
wa.s  carried  from  the  district  in  whicli  it  was 
found  to  an  island  in  front  of  Britain  named 
Ictis,  where  it  was  purchased  hy  native  mer- 
chants, trans])orted  to  Gaul,  and  carried  over- 
land for  thirty  days  by  pack-horses  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Rhone.  Kell  points  out  that  it 
c,annot  be  precisely  ascertained  when  the  tin 
trade  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  began,  but  conjec- 
tures the  date  to  be  between  3(10  and  2(10  B.C. 
Its  decline  he  places  at  t)ie  time  when  the 
entire  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  sup- 
plied more  convenient  mart's.  The  arguments 
in  favour  of  these  two  routes  would  be  out  of 
place  here,  they  may  be  examined  and  weighed 
in  Kell’s  account  of  a Roman  building  in  Gur- 
nard Bay,  in  the  “Journal  of  the  Archteological 
Association,’’ vol.  xxii. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  investigation  of 
some  points  connected  with  the  knowledge  by 
the  ancients  of  the  characteristics  of  the  metai. 
Here,  again,  at  first,  all  is  obscure  and  confused. 
It  is  doubtful  if  tin  was  originally  discriminated 
from  pewter  and  some  kinds  of  lead.  Archeo- 
logy is  indebted  to  the  elder  Pliny  for  the 
earliest  account  of  the  uses  and  properties  of 
this  and  other  metals.  As  for  tin,  aim-ff’ros,  or 
plumhum  alhiivi,  tliis  writer  declared  it  was 
fabled  to  be  .sought  for  in  the  i.slcs  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  which  it  was  brought  in  wicker 
vessels,  covered  with  leather,  but  now  (that  is, 
in  his  day)  it  is  ascertained  to  be  indigenous  in 
Lusitania  and  Gallicia  in  sandy  surface  soil,  to 
be  of  a black  colour,  and  only  distinguished  by 
weight.  Bmall  pebbles  of  the  ore  also  occur, 
be  goes  on  to  say,  principally  in  dried  beds  of 
streams,  which  were  washed  by  miners,  who 
melted  the  product  of  their  washingin  furnaces. 
The  Homeric  mention  of  this  cassiteros,  as 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  armour  of 
the  heroes  of  the  poems  and  the  chariot  of 
Tydides.  imply  easy  fusibility  and  ductility, 
and  a high  money  value.  Pliny’s  knowledge  of 
tin  in  Spain  is  confirmed  by  recent  mineralo- 
gical  investigations,  which  show  it  occurring  in 
beds  of  the  mica  schist  of  Gallicia  ; and  in  the 
form  of  oxide  of  tin  the  metal  is  now  known  to 
be  widely  distributed  over  the  world.  Dr.  J. 
Phillips,  who  has  investigated  the  ancientmetal- 
lurgy  of  Britain,  considers  that  Cornwall  and  the 
Asiatic  Isles  have  been  the  principal,  almost 
the  only,  sources  of  the  tin  of  tlie  ancient  world. 

Stannvnt,  an  alloy  of  argentine  or  tin-like' . 
aspect,  a variable  pewter,  melting  at  a less  tern-  I 
perature  than  copper,  was  used  for  lining  copper  I 
vessels,  the  danger  of  using  untinned  copper  i 


vessels  being  known  in  Pliny’s  time.  So-called 
“ German  silver’’  and  “ Britanniametal  ’’  belong 
to  this  class : tlie  term  stanmaii  being  applied 
to  natural  alloys  of  tin  with  lead,  brass,  anti- 
mony, or  silver ; but  now  distinctive  appellations 
are  given  to  these  forms.  The  easiest  way  of 
melting  the  tin  ore,  according  to  Phillips,  was 
on  the  “open  hearth  another  use  of  peat  as 
a proper  fuel  to  supply  the  necessary  free  car- 
bonaceous element  is  shown  by  the  indispens- 
able privilege  of  digging  turf  to  melt  tin,  in- 
troduced into  the  charters  of  King  John  in 
1201,  and  subsequent  Royal  confirmations, 
which  were  from  time  to  time  granted  to  the 
miners  ot  the  south-west  of  England.  The 
employment  of  the  bellows,  a very  ancient 
adjunct  of  the  workman  (depicted  as  it  is  in 
Egjqitian  tombs),  completed  theapparatus;  and 
pure  tin  having  thus  been  obtained,  the  rest 
was  but  a matter  of  time,  and  combinations  and 
alloys,  the  art  of  soldering,  and  so  forth,  gra- 
dually became  known.  Curious  to  say.  the  proof 
that  the  direct  union  of  tin  and  copper  was 
carried  out  by  the  natives  of  Britain  is  wanting, 
although  one  recent  writer  thinks  the  evidence 
is  gradually  accumulating  in  favour  of  bronze- 
making  in  Celtic  Britain  before  the  Romans 
came,  and  it  is  thought  by  others  that  bronze 
passed  into  the  ancient  world  of  civilisation 
through  the  medium  of  manufactures  at  Cyprus 
for  one  at  least  of  its  centres. 

Recent  investigations  on  Dartmoor,  which 
have  been  carefully  described  by  Mr.  R.  Burnardin 
the  “ Transactions  of  the  Plymouth  Institution,” 
indicate  the  disturbed  state  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  valleys,  with  evidence  of  “tin-streaming’’ 
operations,  in  mounds  and  excavations,  for  mile 
after  mile ; remains  of  rude  smelting-houses, 
stones  with  curious  circular  cavities,  and  moulds 
for  use  in  casting  ingots,  hewn  in  granite  blocks, 
furnaces,  ancient  water-courses,  and  wheel-pits. 
During  the  Raxon  period  the  production  of  tin, 
which  the  Romans  had  favourably  carried  out 
in  succession  to  the  native  works,  seems  tp  have 
been  neglected.  Tin  streams  and  mines,  whether 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Domesday  Book  or  not, 
at  any  rate  find  no  mention  in  that  record, 
whereas  lead  and  iron  occur  continually.  Pro- 
bably the  earliest  record  of  a stannary  is  that  in 
the  Pipe-rcill,  S Rich.  I.,  A.D.  11*37,  wherein 
account  of  luOZ.  for  the  farm  of  that  of  Devon- 
shire, and  100  marks  for  that  of  Cornwall,  is 
rendered  for  the  year.  The  visible  remains  of 
tin-streaming  works  on  Dartmoor  are  at  least  as 
old  as  tins,  and  probably  of  much  more  remote 
date.  According  to  Dr.  J.  Evans,  P.S.A.,  as 
cited  by  Jlr.  Barnard,  the  commencement  of 
the  bronze  age  in  Britain  is  approximately  to  be 
reckoned  from  3,0(10  to  4,000  years  ago,  and  if 
the  hardening  of  copper  by  alloy  of  tin  was 
carried  out — as  some  assert — on  the  spot,  its 
production  on  Dartmoor  is  equally  remote.  At 
first,  no  doubt,  the  stores  of  the  ore  were  simply 
gathered  on  the  ground,  as  shed  from  the  main 
lode;  then  followed  trenching  to  the  depth  of 
f)  ft.  or  6 ft.  in  depth,  and  3 ft.  or  -1ft.  in 
breadth  ; finally,  the  true  mining  or  excavation, 
and  improved  processes  of  smelting,  at  length 
brought  the  getting  of  tin  down  to  its  latest 
aspect.  Mr,  Burnard  has  measured  and  described 
two  ruined  sets  of  “blowing-houses"  on  Dart- 
moor. where  the  pit  for  the  overshot  water- 
wlieel, — which  worked  the  furnace  bellows,  and 
turned  a crazing-mill,  or  worked  rude  .stamps, — 
circular  or  oval-shaped  cavities  which  may  have 
been  moulds,  mortars,  bottom-stones  of  primitive 
stamps,  and  other  majiifest  relics  of  the  tin- 
miners’  apparatus,  were  found. 

At  IVeek-ford,  near  the  junction  of  the  Dart 
with  the  IVobrook,  one  of  these  ancient  smelting 
houses  stands  in  dilapidated  ruin,  aparallelogram 
33  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  wide  witli  an  outer  en- 
closure. Xotfaroff  is  another  smallerruin  with  a 
fireplace  recess,  a portion  of  a chimney  back,  and 
a hearthstone  removed  from  its  original  position, 
and  walls  from  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  wide.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  waterway  or  “launder  ” conveying 
water  to  the  wheel  are  visible.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a hut  circle  measured  to  27  ft.  in 
diameter,  with  foundations  apparently  Celtic, 
and  with  traces  of  later  use,  and  ancient  en- 
closures up  the  hill,  as  it  were  mapping  out  the 
slope  in  squares.  Another,  the  “ Har  Tor  ” 
blowing-house,  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
ITincetown  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Meavy, 
shows  two  ruins,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stream. 
In  one,  16  ft.  by  12  ft.,  the  chimney  still  stands 
6 ft.  in  height,  and  there  are  stones  lying  about 
provided  by  the  smelters,  with  circular  cavities 
of  varying  dimensions  for  receiving  molten 
metal.  In  tlie  other,  22  ft.  by  16  ft,,  the 
entrance  doorway  3 ft.  G in.  wide  and  5 ft.  high, 
with  jamb  and  lintel  grooved  and  holed  for  a 


door,  wheel-pit,  water  outlet,  and  other  details; 
are  yet  preserved.  Kumerous  hut  circles  stand? 
on  the  neighbouring  slopes,  and  the  disturbed! 
appe;\rance  of  the  valley  indicates  very  active.' 
streaming  operations  at  some  far  distant  period.! 
At  Gobbett,  near  Hexworthy,  are  examples  of- 
three  .successive  stages  of  the  tin  miner's  art, 5 
viz.,  the  stream  works  of  the  “old  men,”  the: 
deep  trenches  of  later  miners,  and  the  modem  t 
shalt.  Here,  too,  are  found  the  remains  of  af 
crazing-mill,  or  crusher,  with  upper  and  netherl 
.stone,  the  latter  3 ft.  lU  in.  diameter  and  10  in., 
thick,  and  circular  eye  in,  wide,  and  having 
in  it.s  periphery  a groove  forming  a lip  whereby 
the  triturated  stuff  was  readily  discharged  from 
the  stone.  The  upper  stone  measures  3 ft.,  with 
central  eye  5 in.  diameter.  A pointed  conical  i 
plug  fitting  into  the  nether  stone  also  fitted  the-i 
upper  one  loosely.  This  enabled  the  broken  ore  i 
to  be  fed  into  the  mill,  while  the  upper  stone  i 
was  rotated  by  means  of  handles  or  bars  fitted.! 
into  holes  somewhat  after  the  method  of  a' 
capstan.  The  most  interesting  object  here  is  a- 
stoue,  about  4 ft.  by  3 ft.,  bearing  a mould- 
cavity  15  in.  long,  11  in.  wide  at  one  end,  10  in., 
at  the  other,  and  4 in.  to  5 in.  deep ; near  to  it ' 
on  the  same  .side  tw'o  small  holes,  considered  to- 
have  been  used  as  sampling  cavities.  Another: 
stone  has  a cavity  for  molten  metal  17  in.  long,  i 
10  in.  wide  at  one  end.  and  16  in.  at  the  other,.i 
with  depth  varying  from  3 in.  to  8 in.  Tbe 
proximity  of  furnace  slag,  flint  chips,  flakes,' 
and  scrapers  shows  that  there  were  early  mem 
at  work  on  the  tin  in  this  part  of  tbe  moor. 

Rectangular  buildings,  similar  to  the  fore-' 
going  in  many  respects,  have  been  observed  awJi 
described  in  other  localities  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  associated  with  hut  circles  and  other 
prehistoric  remains.  They  must  either  be  con- 
temporary with  these  remains,  or  evidences  o£ 
a successive  occupation  of  sites  previously 
worked.  The  dimensions  of  the  moulds  or 
stones  adjacent  to  these  have  been  recorded 
as  17  in.  long,  11  in.  wide,  8 in.  deep,  and  15  in., 
8 in.,  3 in.  respective  sides.  One  mould,  on  a 
stone,  is  connected  by  a channel  with  another 
at  a lower  level,  as  though  it  were  used  for  the- 
purification  of  tlie  tin,  for  molten  metal  mixed 
with  impurities  in  the  furnace  poured  ia  on  the- 
high-level  depression,  or  would  flow  in  a purer 
state  into  the  lower  mould.  At  Swincombe,  in 
a valley  once  exten.-^ively  streamed  for  tin,  arc- 
the  remains  of  one  of  tlie  rectangular  hauses  con- 
cealed in  a mound  ; it  measures  20  ft.  by  13  ft., 
built  of  dry-laid  stones,  some  roughly  shaped, 
and  having  a chamber  at  one  end  which  appears- 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  furnace  arrangement- 

It  now  remains  to  describe  briefly  the  tin 
ingots  and  other  relics  of  this  ancient  tin  manu- 
facture. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance, 
between  Pendinas  and  St.  Mawes,  a mould  for- 
tin  blocks  appears  to  have  existed,  hut  its  form 
and  dimensions  have  escaped  obsesvation.  A 
very  remarkable  specimen  of  double-pig  was 
dredged  up  at  Falmonth,  about  1810,  and  passed) 
into  possession  of  the  Truro  M'aseum.  The  dimen- 
sions are  2 ft.  11  in.  long,  3 in.  thick,  11  in.  wide, 
width  between  the  forked  opening  10?rin-,  eacb 
prolongation  12  in.  long.  It  is  shuttle -shaped, 
or  pronged  (X)>  been  thought  by  some- 

to  be  in  tbe  form  of  an  ancient  letter  or  symbol,  i 
by  others  as  anagtragabis,  03  knuctle-bone  shape; 
On  one  of  the  arms  is  the  impression  of  a bifur- 
cate mark.  It  is  fiat  on  one  side  and  curved' 
on  the  other.  Sir  Henry  James  ingenionsly 
accounts  for  the  adoption  of  this  shape  by 
claiming  for  it  a peculiar  fitness  for  being; 
stowed  at  the  bottom  of  a boat,  and  on  a saddle- 
fora  beast  of  burden.  Moulds  of  this  characteir 
have  not  yet  been  met  with.  The  Museum  o5 
the  Plymouth  Institution  contains  ^also  art 
ancient  ingot  of  tin  with  a hole  for  use  ini 
transport,  14  in.  long,  Sin.  to  7 in.  wide,  62 Ibsw 
weight.  It  is  one  of  two  of  identical  form 
found  in  digging  a drain  at  Slade,  near  Corn- 
wood.  In  the  Truro  Museum  is  a portion  appa- 
rently of  a pig  or  block  of  tin  found  at  Car- 
nanton.in  Cornwall,  near  the  ruins  of  a .so-calledr 
“Jews’  House,”  or  ancient  smelting-place.  It 
is  wedge-shaped,  20  in.  long,  3 in.  wide,  3 in. 
thick,  tapering  to  a blunt  point,  one  side  convex: 
to  the  form  of  the  mould,  the  other  flat.  In- 
the  Great  Exhibition  at  Hyde  Park,  in  1851,  a. 
rudely-smelted  block  of  tin  was  shown  by 
Mr.  G.  N.  Simmons,  found  in  Ladock,  near  Truro, 
and  believed  to  have  been  manufactured  when 
tbe  Phcenicians  traded  to  Cornwall  for  tin.  It 
is  recorded  that  tin  was  exported  in  long,,  square- 
slabs  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  no  examples- 
have  come  under  our  notice.  This  catalogue 
of  ancient  tin  blocks  is  not  extensive,  but  enough 
have  been  recorded  to  illustrate  the  special 
aspects  of  the  archmology  of  this  metal. 
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THE  INSPECTION  OF  PIPE  SE'R'EES. 

In  the  Builder  of  Sept.  4,  1886,  there  is  an 
count  of  the  progress  of  the  City  of  Buenos 
'res  Improvement  Works,  and  it  is  therein 
ited  that  there  are  about  116  miles  of  con- 
,its  and  sewers  in  the  city  portion  or  first  section 
the  drainage  and  sewerage  works.  These 
;lude  about  eighty  miles  of  stoneware  socket- 
pe.s  of  12  in.,  15  in.,  and  IS  in.  diameter, 
ley  are  laid  in  straight  lines,  and  the  distance 
:tween  the  manholes  is  about  140  yds.,  equal 
ithe  length  of  a side  of  one  of  the  squares 
,;o  which  the  city  is  divided.  One  manhole 
rms  a junction-chamber  for  one  or  more 
wers. 

[In  the  construction  of  the  pipe  sewers  the 
ief  difficulty  encountered  by  the  engineers 
IS  the  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  native 
Sitractors ; they  did  not  always  understand 
e necessity  for  great  care  in  laying  the  pipes 
(Correct  gradients,  in  jointing  them,  and  in 
eping  them  free  from  obstructions. 

During  heavy  rains,  peculiar  to  that  country, 
lantities  of  mud  were  deposited  in  the 
^nebes,  and  there  was  a risk  of  blocking  up 
e sewers  unless  proper  precautions  were  taken 
p.inst  it.  There  was  also  the  possibility  of 
ictured  pipes  being  used  in  place  of  sound 
es.  Sometimes  the  sight-rails  were  knocked 
,wn  and  carelessly  replaced  without  the  know- 
Ige  of  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no  certificate  of 
mpletion  could  be  given  until  a very  careful 
jjpection  of  the  lines  and  levels  of  the  sewers 
>m  end  to  end  had  been  made.  The  accuracy 
Ithe  levels  of  the  pipes  where  they  joined  the 
iinholes  was  easily  tested  ; those  that  were  in- 
p'ect  had  to  be  rclaid  without  further  in- 
action ; those  that  were  correct  at  the  man- 
les  were  further  inspected  as  to  line  and  level 
tween  the  manholes,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
liter  adopted  the  method  described  below, 
iich  was  carried  out  successfully  in  about 
p pipe-sewers. 

A.  pipe-sewer,  properly  laid  and  jointed, 
puld  be  similar  internally  to  the  inside  of  a 
llindrical  tube,  without  projections  or  obstruc- 
ts of  any  kind  ; therefore,  if  a light  is  shown 
lone  end,  the  same  would  be  seen  all  round 
9 perimeter  at  the  other  end  if  there  was  no 
struction. 

iln  each  case  where  daylight  was  not  avail- 
le,  a powerful  bull’s-eye  light  was  placed  at 
e end  of  the  pipe,  and  at  the  other  end  lines 
iwires  were  stretched  across  the  opening,  as 
iFig.  1.  If  the  light  could  be  seen  along  all 


e lines  the  sewer  was  shown  to  be  clear,  and 
be  uniform  in  line  and  level.  If  the  light 
uld  not  be  seen  along  all  the  lines  a mark 
as  made  on  the  line  at  the  point  where  the 
jht  could  not  be  seen,  and  so  by  tracing  the 
:ht  along  each  line  a diagram  was  obtained 
presenting  the  area  of  obstruction  to  the 
ht.  For  example ; in  Fig  2 the  line  a,  a was 


3ar,  the  line  I,  h was  obstructed  at  c,  the  line 
d at  e,  and  the  line/,/  at  ff,  the  area  of  ob- 
•uction  to  light  being  below  the  dotted  line. 
The  inspection  was  made  in  presence  of  the 
ntractor.  Many  sewers  were  thus  found  to 
either  blocked  with  mud,  out  of  line  or 


level,  or  crushed, 
results ; — 


A few  examples  will  show 
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12-in.  Pipe  Sover,  Calle  San  Jiian. 
DLOL^-rcLtn.  oj  lnsJve.clLOTh  /. 


Diagram  of  in.spection  showed  that  the  sewer 
was  either  out  of  line  or  crushed. 

Result  of  inspection  by  contractor  showed 
that  the  pipes  had  been  laid  out  of  line. 

lo-i7i.  Pipe  Sewer,  Calle  Callao, 

Jhac^roLm.  Ins/xtatuon,  ^^2 


Diapam  of  inspection  showed  that  the  sewer 
was  either  obstructed  by  mud,  or  was  out  of 
level. 

Result  of  inspection  by  contractor  showed 
that  pipe  was  obstructed  by  mud. 

12-in.  Pipe  Sewer,  Calle  Aecuenarja. 


Diagram  of  inspection  showed  that  the  sewer 
was  either  out  of  level  or  crushed. 

Result  of  inspection  by  contractor  shewed 
that  pipes  were  crushed. 

It  is  not  customary  to  give  much  attention 
to  the  inspection  of  pipe  sewers  after  con- 
tractors have  completed  them,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  such  an  inspection  is  necessary.  A great 
many  obstructions  in  pipe  sewers  are  often  due 
to  mud  and  silt  getting  into  them  during  con- 
struction, and  they  are  only  removed  after- 
wards at  great  expense  to  the  local  authorities. 

Brick  and  concrete  sewers  are  usually  tho- 
roughly inspected  inside  for  line  and  level,  and 
for  quality  of  work.  With  pipe  sewers  it  is 
different,  but  much  may  be  done  towards  ob- 
taining satisfactory  results  with  them  if  the 
above  system  of  inspection  be  adopted. 

James  G.  Killbt,  AM.Inst.C.E. 


Proposed  Railway  Extension  in  the 
Lake  District. — A large  and  influential  meet- 
ing has  been  held  at  Penrith  to  further  the 
scheme  for  making  a railway  to  connect  Ulls- 
water  directly  with  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway.  The  proposal  is  to  make  a 
single  line  from  the  London  and  North-Western 
main  line  near  Yanwath  to  Pooley  by  way  of 
Sockbridge  Hall,  Barton  Church,  and  Pooley 
Mill.  The  trains  would  run  on  the  main  line 
as  far  as  Yanwath,  where  they  would  branch 
off  and  travel  on  the  new  line.  The  cost  of  the 
line  is  estimated  at  30,0003.  The  meeting, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Marshall, 
passed  a resolution  in  favour  of  petitioning  the 
London  and  North-Western  Company  to  con- 
struct the  line. 


We  have  been  requested  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  intended  alterations  in  the 
Examination  Syllabus  of  the  Surveyors’  Insti- 

“land  agency  candidates. 


After  the  Professional  Examination  of  1889,  the 
new  Syllabus  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  will  take 
the  place  of  (1)  the  Syllabus  of  Chemi.stry,  and 
(2)  the  Syllabus  of  Agricultural  Chemistry.  The 
Land  Agency  Candidates  in  Division  III.,  Sub- 
Division  I.,  will,  in  subsequent  examinations, 
undergo  an  elementary  examination  on  the  basis  of 
Sections  1,  2,  and  3 of  the  new  Syllabus  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  ; and  candidates  in  Division  Iv., 
Sub-Division  I.,  a more  advanced  examination  in. 
these  subjects,  as  well  as  in  the  subjects  referred  to 
in  Sections  4 and  5 of  the  new  Syllabus  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. 

Candidates  iu  1889  in  Division  III.,  Sub-Divi- 
sion I.,  will  have  the  option  of  being  examined  in 
Elementary  Chemistry  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
syllabus  of  that  subject,  or  in  Sections  1,  2,  and  3 of 
the  new  Agricultural  Chemistry  Syllabus. 

Candidates  in  1889  in  Division  IV.,  Snb-Divi- 
sion  I.,  will  similarly  have  the  option  of  being 
examined  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  syllabus  of  that  subject,  or  in  Sections  1, 
2,  3,  4,  and  5 of  the  new  Syllabus  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry ; but  notice  of  their  intention  must  be 
given  with  the  notice  of  candidature  by  all  electing 
to  be  examined  on  the  basis  of  the  new  Syllabus  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry. 


VALUATION  AND  BUILDING  CANDIDATES. 

After  the  examination  of  1S89  all  candidates  ia 
Division  II.,  Sub-Divisions  2 and  3,  and  in 
Division  III.,  Sub  - Divisions  2 and  3,  will  be 
required  to  undergo  an  examination  on  the  basis  of 
the  new  Syllabus  of  Mensuration.  This  subject 
will,  after  the  examination  of  1889,  take  the  place, 
in  the  Valuation  Sections,  of  Agricultural  Law, 
which  will  cease  to  bo  a subject  of  examination  in 
those  sections. 

Valuation  candidates  in  1889  in  Division  II.,  Sub- 
Division  2,  and  Division  III.,  Sub  - Division  2. 
will  have  the  option  of  being  examined  in  Agricul- 
tural Law  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  Syllabus  of 
that  subject,  or  in  Mensuration  on  the  basis  of  the 
Syllabus  of  that  subject ; but  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion must  be  given  with  the  notice  of  candidature 
by  those  electing  to  be  examined  in  Mensuration  in 
preference  to  Agricultural  Law. 

Building  candidates  in  1889  in  Division  II.,  Sub- 
Division  3,  and  Division  III,,  Sub  • Division  3, 
will  similarly  have  the  option  of  taking  Mensura- 
tion, or  of  being  examined  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  curriculum ; but  notice  of  their  intention 
must  be  given  with  the  notice  of  candidature  by 
those  electing  to  be  examined  in  the  new  subject.” 


New  Science  and  Art  Znstitntion,. 
Walsall. — On  Monday  last,  the  new  Science 
and  Art  Institution  at  Walsall,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  which  was  laid  last  year,  was  opened 
by  Sir  Charles  Forster,  Bart.,  M.P.  In  external 
appearance  the  new  building  has  a ground  plan 
of  rather  plain  but  substantial  design.  The 
middle  floor  has  the  windows  divided  into  pairs 
and  triplets,  with  terra  cotta  hood  mouldings 
and  glazed  with  ornamental  lead  lights.  The 
top  story  has  groups  of  three  windows,  with 
moulded  terra  cotta  lintels,  supported  bycusped' 
brackets.  The  wings  at  both  ends  have  gables 
and  geometrical  panels,  filled  with  modelled 
ornamentation.  Internally  the  principal 
entrance  opens  on  a spacious  square  hall,  at  the 
back  of  which  swing  doors  give  access  to  the 
corridor  iu  which  the  art  rooms  are  situated. 
These  are  22  ft.  high,  and  have  lofty  windows- 
with  a northern  aspect.  The  first  floor  is- 
devoted  to  class-rooms  for  science  students, 
committee-room,  and  caretakers’  apartments. 
On  the  third  floor  is  a large  lecture-hall  and 
examination  room  and  a chemical  laboratory 
71  ft.  long,  with  the  adjoining  class  and  small 
lecture  rooms,  chemical  store,  and  balance  rooms 
and  other  conveniences.  The  building  is  warmed 
with  a low  pressure  hot-water  apparatus.  It 
will  cost  about  5,5003.,  and  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Dunn  & Hipkiss, 
of  Birmingham,  by  Messrs.  Barker  & Son,  of 
Handsworth. 

Manchester  Ship  Canal.— On  Saturday 
the  22nd  inst.  upwards  of  240  members  and 
friends  of  the  Manchester  Association  of 
Engineers  visited  the  Eastham  Section  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Works,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  Mr.  Samuel  Dixon. 
On  arrival  at  Eastham  the  party  was  conducted 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  works,  tbfe  chief 
engineer  kindly  explaining  the  salient  points  of 
the  scheme  during  the  journey. 
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CHEST  IN  ST.  MICHAEL'S  OIICKOH, 
OOVENTEY. 

This  is  a sketch,  with  one  or  two  details,  of 
a rather  characteristic  late  Gothic  chest  at  St. 
Michael’s,  Coventry. 


dllustrattons. 

SPADA  PALACE,  ROME. 

HE  Sparla  Palace,  now  the  “ Court  of 
Cassation,’’  was  begun  by  Cardinal  Capo 
di  Ferro  in  15()4,  from  the  design  of 
"Giulio  Mazzoni.  It  was  finished  from  that  of 
J3orromini,  who  appears  to  have  thought  the  work 
of  his  predecessor  too  plain,  and  has  covered  the 
building  with  a mass  of  ornament  in  very 
questionable  taste.  The  chief  treasure  of  the 
•place  is  the  statue,  of  heroic  size,  generally  held 
to  be  that  of  Porapey,  at  the  base  of  which 
Ciesar  was  murdered. 

Our  illustration  is  of  a part  of  one  of  the 
fa9ades  to  tlie  chief  courtyard  immediately 
above  the  colonnade. 


SAN  GREGORIO,  ROME. 

San  Gregorio,  on  the  Coelian  Hill,  is  a 
little-visited  church,  attached  to  an  abbey 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Caraaldolese 
monks.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Francesco  Ferrari  in 
1734,  but  sisteen  granite  columns  in  the  in- 
terior are  ancient,  and  probably  re-used  from 
the  earlier  building,  founded  in  the  seventh 
century,  on  the  site  of  the  home  of  St.  Gregory. 
Its  chief  treasures  are  fresoes  by  Guido  and 
Domenichino ; but  the  church  and  tlie  atrium 
attached  to  it,  which  was  erected  by  Soria  in 
.1G33,  contain  besides  many  sepulchral  monu- 
ments and  fragments  of  Renaissance  sculpture. 
St.  Augustine  and  some  of  our  earlier  arch- 
bishops were  educated  in  the  abbey  to  which 
the  church  belongs. 


STAIRCASE,  STOWELL  PARK, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Tub  staircase  itself,  which  is  illustrated  in 
'the  present  number,  is  old  work,  as  well  as  the 
handrails  and  balusters,  and  baa  only  been 
slightly  altered  in  its  arrangement ; it  is  of 
ash.  All  the  panelling  to  the  walls,  with  the 
plaster  frieze  and  ceiling,  is  new  work  recently 
•carried  out.  Mr.  John  Belcher  was  the  archi- 
tect ; Mr.  Groves  the  builder. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is 
taken  was  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
of  this  year. 


NEW  PARISH  CHURCH,  TEDDINGTON. 

The  large  church  now  being  erected  at 
Teddington  closely  adjoins,  and  is  intended 
practically  to  take  the  place  of,  the  small  brick 
building  which  has  hitherto  served  as  the  parisli 
church.  The  latter,  which  there  is  no  present 
intention  of  destroying,  is  of  small  interest  in 
itself.  Teddington  was  formerly  a chapelry  to 
Staines,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  as  built,  or 
.rather  rebuilt,  in  the  lUth  century— of  brick  with 
stone  dressings— now  forms  the  south  aisle  of 


the  old  church,  which  has  been  added  to  at 
various  times — notably  by  Dr.  Stephen  Hales  in 
the  last  century,  when  the  north  aisle  and  the 
little  tower  were  built. 

Towards  the  erection  of  the  new  church  two 
residents  gave  large  donations  on  condition  that 
the  scheme  should  have  for  its  object  something 
more  tlian  the  common-place  suburban  church. 
In  making  the  design  the  architect  was  required 
to  provide  an  apsidal  east  end,  with  aisle  round 
it,  and  to  make  the  general  proportions  narrow 
and  lofty.  The  complete  scheme  includes  a nave 
of  seven  bays  with  a western  vestibule  beyond 
it,  a baptistery  and  a tower.  At  present  the 
chancel  and  five  bays  of  the  nave  are  in  pro- 
gress, the  superstructure  having  been  begun  in 
the  autumn  of  1886.  The  building  will  be  groined 
in  stone  throughout,  the  main  vault  being  70  ft. 
(Jin.  to  the  apex.  A double  chancel  arch 
adjacent  to  the  transverse  ribs  separates  the 
nave  and  chancel.  The  thrust  of  the  upper  vault 
will  be  sustained  by  flying  buttresses.  The 
vestries  are  made  larger  and  more  complete  than 
is  usually  the  case.  Doulting  stone,  supplied 
and  worked  by  Messrs.  Trask,  is  used  throughout. 
The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  copper.  The 
foundations,  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  were 
made  a separate  contract,  and  cost  1,062^.,  the 
main  piers  being  carried  down  to  the  London 
Clay.  The  contract  for  the  first  portion  of  the 
superstructure  was  about  19,000Z.  in  amount.  Mr. 
William  Niven,  F.S.A.,  is  the  architect;  Messrs. 
Adamson  & Sons,  of  Putney,  the  builders ; and 
Mr.  H.  Luscombe  the  clerk  of  works. 


OLD  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE.— VI. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  old  cottages 
and  houses  in  Surrey  is  the  skilful  arrangement 
of  the  chimneys. 

In  this  respect,  this  little  comer  that  I am 
illustrating  is,  I think,  equal  to  anything  in 
England.  In  stone  countries  the  chimneys  are 
seldom  a feature  of  interest,  and,  although  else- 
where more  elaborate  brick  chimneys  may  be 
found  on  the  larger  houses,  I know  of  no  district 
where  there  is  more  variety  of  the  humbler  kind 
worthy  of  close  study. 

In  the  older  cottages,  where  rough  stone  was 
used  before  brick  was  plentiful,  the  chimneys 
were  generally  of  plain  character,  but  with  the 
general  use  of  brick  a more  ornamental  treat- 
ment became  usual. 

There  are  two  classes  of  chimneys  ; the  inside 
chimney,  showing  only  in  a shaft  appearing 
through  the  roof,  and  the  outside  chimney,  which 
usually  stands  clear  of  the  house  wall  and  is  of 
large  dimensions  and  usually  of  ornamental 
treatment. 

The  base  generally  contains  a chimney-corner 
or  ingle-nook,  or,  at  any  rate,  covers  a wide 
opening,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
narrowed  up  to  the  shaft  gives  rise  to  an  endless 
variety  of  picturesque  treatment.  The  slopes  are 
generally  covered  with  tiles,  and  the  edge  of 
this  tiling  commonly  concealed  by  a parapet  of 
crow-steps. 

The  illustration  I give  of  one  chimney  at 
Unsted  Manor  (fig.  1)  will  illustrate  this,  and 
also  the  way  in  which  the  crow-steps  are 
formed. 

Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  top  brick  is 
displaced  those  crow-steps  have  in  too  many 
cases  been  destroyed,  and  nothing  but  the 


square  bases  remain.  It  is  astonishing  how  c 
universal  this  ornament  was.  It  will  be  con-  ) 
stantly  found  attached  not  only  to  old  houses,  ( 
but  on  old  chimneys  to  which  most  prosaic  3 


modern  brick  cottages  have  been  added.  The 
accompanying  cut  (fig.  2)  shows  an  unusual 
elaboration  on  the  old  timber  house  at  Gomsball. 


My  sketches  show  a number  of  varieties  of 
these  outside  chimneys,  which  might  be  largely 
increased  by  excellent  examples  where  the 
building  attached  is  not  so  interesting. 

An  essential  feature  of  this  outside  chimney 
is  the  span  roof  behind  them.  This  sometimes 
serves  to  give  headway  to  the  fireplace  inside, 
and  in  any  case  serves  to  throw  off  the  snow 
and  rain,  and  is  also  most  important  to  the 
general  efEect. 

The  mutilated  ornaments  in  the  head  of  the 
chimneys  at  Unsted  are  doubtless  the  remains 
of  “crow-rests,”  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
fine  chimneys  of  Abbott’s  Hospital  at  Guildford. 
They  consist  of  a brick  cut  where  projecting  to 
a slightly  tapering  cylinder. 

Unfortunately,  in  building  new  cottages  one 
is  generally  debarred  on  economic  and  utilitarian 
grounds  from  the  use  of  these  outside  chimneys, 
and  there  is  perhaps  more  to  be  learnt  from  the 
treatment  of  what  I may  call  the  roof  chimney. 

One  form  of  these  is  that  in  which  the  shafts 
starting  from  a solid  block  are  slightly  de- 
tached, or  are  set  diagonally,  as  shown  in  several 
sketches.  In  another  form  the  block  has  round 
arched  panels,  as  at  Abinger  and  Compton. 
This  form,  however,  is  not  common  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

In  some  cases  the  block  is  simply  ornamented 
by  projecting  the  wythes  2^  in.  Great  strength 
is  gained  by  this  plan  if  care  be  taken  that 
these  projecting  wythes  are  built  alternately 
solid  and  closure,  and  not  all  closure  bird’s- 
mouthed  to  the  block,  as  I have  known  done  in 
new  work.  Most  commonly  the  projection  is 
square,  but  occasionally  diagonal. 

By  far  the  majority  of  roof-chimneys  depend 
for  their  picturesqueness  on  the  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  the  flues  by  which,  instead  of  appearing 
as  a square  block,  the  shafts  present  a number 
of  angles,  thus  gaining  a variety  of  light  and 
shade. 

This  is  a great  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
old  chimneys,  and  one  that  is  seldom  met  in 
new  work,  owing  partly  to  the  natural  symmetry 
that  results  from  the  usual  arrangement  of 
cottages  in  pairs. 

In  the  old  cottages  this  disposition  is  not  at 
all  haphazard,  but  the  result  of  careful  study, 
and  it  is  surprising  what  a variety  of  forms  are 
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Ibe  found.  I give  three  examples  (fig.  3)  and 
my  others  may  be  found  in  the  litho- 
)iphed  sketches. 


Fig.  3. 


The  careful  manner  in  which  these  lines  of 
jht  and  shade  are  studied  may  be  seen  also  in 
|,e  arrangement  of  the  shafts  of  the  chimney 
. Unsted.  The  charming  effect  of  such  “ star  ” 
iiimneys  formed  by  the  crossing  of  two  squares 
however,  best  seen  when  the  shaft  is  detached 
lid  the  star  complete ; there  is  an  excellent 
■ a-mple  at  Wonersh.  I give  a diagram  showing 
le  jointing  of  alternate  courses.  Another  feature 
be  noted  in  the  roof  chimneys  is  the  manner 
i:  which  when  the  ridge  does  notbntt  against  the 
dimney-block,  one  side  of  the  roof  is  prolonged 
,)ove  the  ridge  till  it  meets  the  chimney.  The 
iiicessity  for  a gutter  between  the  ridge  and  the 
I^Qiney  is  thus  avoided.  A striking  instance 
T*this  is  to  be  seen  on  the  cottage  at  Eashing 
lown  in  my  first  number,  and  in  a modified 
■Bgree  it  is  a constantly-occurring  and  often 
icturesque  feature. 

The  flues  of  the  larger  outside  chimneys  are 
3 in.  by  18  in.,  or  M in.  by  14  in.,  and  of 
lie  roof  chimneys  14  in.  by  14  in.,  or  14  in. 
7 9 in.,  but  at  Dunsfold  are  some  very  elegant 
lafts  that  can  have  only  9 in.  by  9 in.  flues, 
bis  small  size  is,  however,  quite  exceptional, 
a explanation  of  the  sketches  I may  say  that  it 
H common  to  find  shafts  of  late  date  carried  up 
rom  the  copper.s  12  in.  by  12  in.  outside,  and 
ormed  of  brick  on  edge. 

< A small  point  not  to  be  neglected  is  the  way 
I course  of  bricks  is  always  projected  where  the 
jhimney  clears  the  roof ; these  courses  come 
.aturaliy  at  a different  height  at  front  and  sides, 
md  add  to  the  picturesqueness  and  still  more 
0 the  usefulness  by  throwing  the  drip  clear 
rom  the  flashing.  The  flashings  are  of  mortar, 
.ncl  must  have  been  very  ineffectual  at  first. 
I^e,  however,  has  given  to  mortar  as  to  tiles 
.nd  bricks  a coating  of  almost  invisible  vege- 
able  growth  that  effectually  turns  the  wet.  No 
lew  local  brick  will  keep  out  the  wet,  and 
'leople  are  generally  aghast  at  the  quantity  of 
vater  that  may  be  absorbed  by  new  tiles,  for- 
;ettiDg  that  old  bricks  and  tiles  were  just  as 
jad  before  they  acquired  this  coating. 

While  speaking  of  flashings,  I must  mention 
in  interesting  survival  of  old  ornament  in  the 
(pattern  drawn  in  the  country  districts  on  the 
(lashings  with  the  point  of  the  trowel.  This  is, 
However,  rapidly  becoming  an  extinct  prac- 
;ice. 

The  heads  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  chimneys  are  usually  carefully  formed 
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Fig.  4. 

of  projecting  bricks,  the  number  of  which  and 
the  arrangement  vary  with  the  size  and  im- 
portance of  the  shaft.  As  a general  rule  the 
bricks  are  square,  but  occasionally,  and  espe- 
iCially  about  Shiere,  simply  moulded  bricks  are 


used.  These  are  the  half-round  for  neckings, 
the  quarter-round,  and  the  cavetto.  I give  a few 
examples  of  heads  (flg.  4).  It  must  always 
be  remembered  that  the  old  bricks  are  thinner 
than  the  usual  modern  brick,  and  if  these  heads 
are  exactly  repeated  the  effect  is  much  too 
heavy.  This  is  a fact  well  understood  by  such 
masters  of  the  stj  le  as  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  who 
get  over  the  difficulty  by  reducing  the  pro- 
jection or  by  using  moulded  bricks.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  dangerous  to  let  the  heads 
follow  the  projections  of  the  wythes,  as  is  usual 
in  the  old  chimneys. 

The  bricks  at  Unsted  are  only  2iin.  thick, 
and  four  courses  do  not  make  afoot;  later  on 
the  bricks  were  made  2^  in.,  and  the  usual  h in. 
joint  brought  the  course  to  the  convenient 
standard  of  3 in.  The  beauty  of  old  brickwork 
depends  largely  on  these  -^-in.  white  joints.  It 
is  not  only  the  small  size  of  the  bricks,  but  the 
large  size  of  the  joints,  that  gives  the  effect 
which  it  is  so  impossible  for  that  reason  to 
achieve  in  modern  work. 

This  beauty  of  the  white  joints  has  been  fully 
recognised  in  the  charming  drawings  of  Mr. 
Eailton  and  others,  who  have  made  it  a leading 
feature. 

I do  not  think  chimney-pots  were  used  on  the 
old  chimneys,  but  the  hoods  of  brickwork  often 
met  with  may  be  of  old  date.  Later  on, 
chimney-pots  were  used,  and  the  ornamental 
heads  reduced  to  two  or  three  courses  at  most. 

My  subjects  of  this  week  are  taken  from  a 
district  rich  in  good  examples,  namely,  Dunsfold 
and  Chiddingfold,  in  the  weald  of  Surrey.  The 
latter  must  have  been  of  some  little  importance, 
since  it  is  the  first  recorded  locality  in  England 
for  the  glass  manufacture,  and  much  glass  for 
Westminster  Abbey  came  from  it.  There  were 
also  very  early  tile  and  brickworks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Doubtless,  the  great  increase  of 
building  in  the  sixteenth  century  madethe  glass 
trade  brisk  and  the  place  prosperous. 

The  Crown  Inn  is  a very  old  house,  and  has 
a fine  framed  king-post  roof  over  what  w’as 
originally  the  hall.  The  overhanging  building 
at  the  back  is  canted  in  a curious  way  to  follow 
the  line  of  an  old  lane  or  passage  ; the  porch  is 
a recent  addition. 

The  llev.  T.  F.  Cooper,  who  is  preparing  that 
most  useful  antiquarian  work,  an  exhaustive 
parish  history,  tells  me  that  deeds  which  he  has 
copied  speak  of  a building  here  in  a.d.  1383; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  hall  is  that  mentioned  in 
these.  Another  deed  of  1548  speaks  of  the 
additions  lately  made  to  “ le  Croune.” 

It  is  always  a sign  of  antiquity  when  the 
corner  post  has  the  bracket  carrying  the 
projecting  framing  carved  out  of  the  solid. 
This  was  managed  by  using  the  butts  of  oak 
trees  placed  upside  down,  and  by  then  carving 
the  spreading  bases  into  corbels.  In  later 
times  there  was  a great  deal  more  economising 
of  wood,  and  of  labour,  too,  and  this  feature  is 
seldom  found.  I have,  however,  found  it  e.xist- 
ing  to  some  extent  in  internal  posts  where  there 
was  no  particular  structural  object,  and  it  has, 
I believe,  been  suggested  that  the  wood  dried 
better  when  placed  in  this  position.  Another 
sure  mark  of  antiquity  is  the  steep  roof,  such 
as  that  at  Combe  Farm.  Sixteenth  century 
roofs  are  seldom  at  a greater  angle  with  the 
base  than  about  48  degrees,  while  the  earlier 
as  constantly  approach  (50  degrees. 

The  timber  house  at  Burniogfold  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  in  the  district  after  Tangley,  but  it 
has  not  the  rich  detail  of  this  latter,  nor  its 
picturesque  accompaniments.  The  quarterings 
are  of  the  circle  arrangement,  as  at  Tangley 
and  elsewhere,  with  another  pattern  that  occurs 
also  at  Bramley,  as  shown  in  my  third  number. 
The  room  under  the  rustic  verandah  contains 
some  good  oak  panelling. 

Field-place  I show  as  a picturesque  grouping 
of  roofs.  Some  former  owner  commenced  to 
rebuild  his  old  house,  but  never  got  further 
than  an  odd-looking  high  block  at  one  end. 

The  nice  little  cottage  on  Dunsfold  Common 
seems  doomed  to  destruction,  though  by  no 
means  in  bad  condition  and  desirably  situated. 
The  little  window  in  the  angle  is  one  of  those 
mentioned  previously  that  have  diagonal  oak 
stancheons  and  no  glazing,  being  closed  with  a 
shutter. 

This,  and  one  of  those  at  Chiddingfold,  and 
that  at  Cranleigh,  may  be  compared  as  varia- 
tions on  the  same  general  plan.  The  artful 
way  in  which  the  gablet  is  introduced  to  the 
lea'n-to  at  the  near  end  of  the  Cranleigh  cottage 
is  worthy  of  notice. 

The  addition  of  tall  chimney-pots  to  this 
cottage  would  give  it  a very  good  outline. 

R.  N. 


THE  INSTITUTE  ON  RESTORATION. 

SiE, — I shall  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  correct 
a misapprehension  in  your  article  of  Sept.  22, 
on  “Restoration  and  Ruination.”  It  is  there 
hinted  that  the  paper  lately  issued  by  the 
R.I.B.A.  represents  chiefly  “the  judgment  of 
two  eminent  church  architects.”*  Now  the 
facts  are  these. 

Early  in  last  spring,  as  secretary,  I brought 
before  the  Art  Committee  a proposal  for  issuing 
a circular  on  this  subject  similar  to  that  lately 
sent  out  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  but 
dealing  more  practically  with  the  question. 
The  committee  adopted  the  proposal,  and  at  the 
suggestion,  and  with  the  active  co-operation,  of 
the  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Herbert  Carpenter,  I 
drew  up  a paper  repeating  the  original  circular 
of  twenty  years  back,  but  adding  thereto  such 
explanations  and  elucidations  as  experience  had 
shown  were  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
great  damage  that  had  resulted  from  a mis- 
interpretation of  the  somewhat  vague  terms  of 
that  document.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Art 
Committee  the  Council  appointed  a special 
committee  to  consider  this  draft. 

There  can  be  no  harm  in  my  mentioning  their 
names,  and  it  is  certainly  due  to  the  profession 
that  there  should  be  no  false  idea  on  the  sub- 
ject that  might  impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
circular.  This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Christian,  Pearson,  Blomfield,  Carpenter, 
Loftus  Brock,  and  myself,  and  may,  I think,  be 
considered  fairly  representative. 

The  proposed  circular  was  most  carefully 
gone  through  by  each  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
the  result  as  so  modified  was  reported  to  the 
Art  Committee.  They  again  somewhat  modified 
portions,  and  it  was  then  adopted  with  but  one 
dissentient,  who  objected  to  the  form. 

It  was  then  sent  up  to  the  Council,  and  after 
some  doubtless  unavoidable  delay  was  by  them 
recast  into  its  present  shape.  I may  be  excused, 
as  in  some  way  a fond  parent,  for  thinking  that 
they  have  not  improved  it,  though  the  alterations 
are  but  slight. 

I think  this  history  will  show  that  the  circular 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  e.xpressing  the  views  of 
those  of  the  Institute  who  have  particular 
acquaintance  with  this  matter,  as  each  of  those 
who  have  bad  a voice  in  it  could  probably 
speak  w’ith  authority  for  several  others.  That 
there  may  be  many  in  the  profession  who  will  not 
approve  is  possible,  and  there  is  a possibility,  of 
course,  that  they  may  be  right,  but  the  balance 
of  authority  is  certainly  with  the  church  archi- 
tects and  antiquaries.  This  small  privilege 
need  not  be  grudged  them ; one  w'ould  not 
advance  their  opinions  as  of  particular  w'eight 
on  a question  of  quantities  or  of  iron  construc- 
tion, as  to  which  one  would  naturally  go  to 
those  familiar  with  their  use. 

■With  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  circular,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  more  clo-se  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  more  hearty  wOl 
be  its  approval. 

These  are  rules  for  ordinary  goidance,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  them  that  would  prevent  the 
carrying  out  of  an  important  work,  if  it  were 
maturely  and  deliberately  decided  on  as  neces- 
sary and  desirable.  But  no  one  familiar  with 
our  country  churches  can  think,  in  spite  of  your 
article,  without  burning  indignation  of  the 
wanton  mischief  that  has  been  done.  The 
whole  question  tarns  on  whether  the  historical 
interests  of  the  Church  and  its  art  are  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  worth  more  than  the 
practice  of  modern  architecture,  which,  after 
all,  has  ample  scope  side  by  side  with  the 
other.  Even  the  ancients  thought  their  Wolf 
of  the  Capitol,  and  many  other  archaic  remains, 
worth  preserving,  though  they  could  certainly 
have  replaced  them  with  better  art. 

That  some  things  might  allowably  be  des- 
troyed or  replaced  is  quite  possible;  but  then 
comes  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  in  the 
difficulty  as  to  who  is  to  decide,  irreparable 
mischief  is  done.  Too  strict  an  adherence  to 
architectural  principles  would  dictate  our 
pulling  down  nearly  all  the  old  churches  and 
rebuilding  them  in  a more  convenient  form. 
But  who  will  propose  this?  And  yet  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  logical  course  to  take. 

For  fear  of  making  this  letter  too  long,  I 
must  say  no  more,  except  as  to  one  little  point, 
namely,  that  of  course,  as  your  note  suggests,  the 
reference  to  floors  on  the  slant  is  to  such  as  are 
deliberately  and  for  particular  reason  so  set. 

Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A. 

* The  “miBapprehenaioE”  is  certainly  not  oor fault:  it 
•was  distinctly  implied,  in  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Institute  to  the  Tinei,  that  the  “ General  Advice ''  waa 
mainly  compiled  or  directed  by  two  eminent  church  archi- 
tecta,  whose  namea  were  given. — Ed. 
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ANOIBXT  OEOSS  AT  GLOUCESTER. 

IRISH  VERSUS  SCOTIC  AND  SAXON. 

Sir, — I have  seen  the  illustration  of  this  cross 
in  the  I}v.ilder.  and  have  read  the  judicious  note 
thereon  by  Mr.  Medlaiid.  J have  also  read  the 
letter  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  John  L.  Robinson, 
of  Dublin,  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue. 

Mr.  Robinson's  views  might  have  done  for  thirty 
years  ago,  but  they  will  hardly  pass  at  the  present 
time  : his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Irish  art  and 
his  judgment  of  its  artistic  qualities  appear  to  be 
confused  and  unreliable. 

I should  like  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  what  is 
his  authority  for  stating  that  the  cross  at  Glou- 
cester is  “the  work  of  Irish  hands”? 

In  the  second,  what  is  his  authority  for  saying 
Ireland  was  “then  called  Scotia” — that  is.  in  the 
seventh  century  (a. D.  642,  the  date  of  Oswald’s 
death) ? 

Third,  what  is  the  proof  that  Columba  brought 
Irish  artificers  with  him  to  Iona? 

Fourth,  in  what  respects  are  the  crosses  at 
Mouasterboice  and  Clonmacnoise,  identical  with  the 
Saxon  crosses  found  at  Peterborough  ? 

Fifth,  how  does  Mr.  Robinson  know  that  the 
crosses  scattered  through  England  are  “Celtic 
remains  ” ? 

To  the  first  question  Mr.  Robinson  cannot  he  able 
to  give  any  reply  that  will  support  his  assertion — 
for  a very  good  reason.  At  the  date  of  Oswald’s 
death  (642)  Irish  hands  and  Irish  heads  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  this  interlacing  ornament. 
It  was  not  introduced  into  Ireland  till  the  year  667, 
when  Cnlman  of  Iona  and  Lindisfarne  took  “alone 
with  him  all  the  Scots  he  bad  assembled  in 
the  isle  of  Lindisfarne,  and  also  about  thirty  of 
the  English  nation,”  and  settled  with  them  in  the 
west  of  Ireland.  These  Scots  and  English  founded 
the  school  of  lart  in  Ireland,  though  there  were, 
doubtless,  Gothic  Scots  from  Scotland  in  Ireland 
before  that  date. 

The  earliest  Irish  sculptured  cross  whose  date 
can  bo  fixed  is  that  of  Tuathgal,  Abbot  of  Clon- 
macnoiso.  It  belongs  to  the  year  806.  It  is  not 
likely  that  oven  this  Irish  cross tvas  the  “work  of 
Irish  hands,”  for  it  was  the  production  of  the 
Scotic  and  Saxon  colonies  settled  in  Ireland.  Out 
of  compliment  to  this  colony  the  name  Scotia  was 
aftenvardx  sometimes  given  to  the  country  they 
inhabited,  by  their  fellow  monks  of  other  countries. 
Thi.s  name,  when  applied  to  Ireland,  was  quite 
understood  to  be  a poetical  appellation,  and  not 
the  real  name  of  the  country. 

Bede  alw,ayfi  speaks  of  the  country  now  called 
Ireland  as  Ireland,  and  of  the  country  now  called 
Scotland  as  Scotland.  His  editors,  however,  have 
been  good  enough  to  correct  him  when  he  did  not 
err,  and  in  many  cases  where  he  has  written  Scot- 
land they  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  write  in 
brackets  (Ireland),  and  thus  have  done  their  best  to 
make  nonsense  of  the  text.  I am  quite  well  aware 
that  Mr.  Skene  says  that  “prior  to  the  tenth 
century  the  name  Scotia  was  exclusively  applied  to 
the  island  of  Ireland”  ; but  Mr.  Skene  is  quite 
wrong  in  this,  as 'he  is  when  he  states  that  “the 
name  of  Scotland,  whether  in  its  L.atin  or  its  Saxon 
form,  w.as  not  applied  to  any  part  of  the  territory 
forming  the  modern  kingdom  of  Scotland  till 
towards  the  end  of  tho  tenth  century.” 

Even  if  this  statement  were  correct,  it  would 
prove  nothing,  for  the  name  “England”  is  not 
used  at  all  m the  chronicles  of  those  times  till  the 
last  decade  of  the  tenth  century,  and  was  not 
applied  definitely  to  tho  territory  of  the  modem 
kingdom  of  England  till  tho  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

But  it  is  easy  to  show  from  Bede’s  history  that 
Skene  and  his  followers  are  wrong  in  saying  that  no 
part  of  modem  Scotland  bore  the  name  of  Scotland 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

Bede  finished  his  history  in  the  year  a. D.  731, 
which  IS  considerably  before  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  Treating  of  events  which  happened  in  the 
year  63.^,  he  says  Oswald,  king  of  the  Northum- 
bnans,  “sent  to  the  elders  of  tho  Scots,  desiring 
they  would  send  him  a bishop.  Nor  were  they 
slow  m granting  his  request,  but  sent  him  Bishop 

51  b'“>8elf  was;araonk  of  the  isle 

called  Hii  (Iona),  whose  monastery  was  for  a long 
time  the  chief  of  all  those  of  the  Northern  Scots 
(b.  m.  _c.  3).  Aidan  resided  (while  in  Northumbria) 
in  the  isle  of  Fame.  . . He  died  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  episcopacy.  . . Finan,  who  had  likewise 
oome_  from  the  same  monastery  of  Hii  in  the 
Scottish  isle  (Iona),  succeeded  him  (b.  iii.  c.  7). 
But  after  the  death  of  Finan  ....  when  Colman] 
who  was  also  sent  out  of  Scotland,  came  to  be 
bishop,  a greater  controversy  arose  about  the  obser- 
vation of  Easter  (b.  iii.  c.  25).  Colman,  jierceiving 
that  his  doctrine  was  rejected  . . . took  with  him 
such  as  would  not  comply  with  the  Catholic  (or 
Roman)  Easter,  and  went  back  into  Scotland” 
(b.  iii.  c.  26). 

Here  is  another  example  from  Bede  (b.  iii.  c.  21 
and  24) “ Diuma  died  among  the  Midland  Angles 
V*  * ^°'^^°®^^^°^»oftheScottish  nation, succeeded 
him  m the  bishopric.  This  prelate,  not  long  after, 
returned  to  the  island  of  Hii  (Iona),  which  among 
the  Scots  was  the  chief  and  head  of  many  monas- 
tenes  His  successor  in  the  (Mercian)  bishopric 
was  Trumhere,  a religious  man,  and  educated  in 
the  monastic  life  of  the  English  nation,  but  ordained 
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bishop  by  the  Scots  (c.  25).  Diuma  was  made  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Mercians ; he  died,  and  was 
buried  among  the  Midland  Angles.  The  second 
was  Coellach,  who  quitting  his  episcopal  otfice 
whilst  still  alive,  returned  into  Scotland,  to  which 
nation  ho  belonged  as  well  as  Bishop  Diuma.  Tho 
third  was  Trumhere,  an  Englishman,  but  taught 
and  ordained  by  the  Scots” — a.D.  652  (b.  iii.  c.  24). 

At  this  time  the  Scots  kept  to  the  old  manner  of 
reckoning  Easter,  while  the  newer  churches  of 
England  and  Ireland  accepted  the  method  lately 
enjoined  by  Pope  Honorius. 

Coelfrid,  a later  abbot  of  Northumbria,  writing 
toNaitaii,  King  of  the  Piets,  who  wanted  his  religion 
to  be  of  the  latest  Roman  fashion,  says  : — “This  I 
said  to  Adamnau  (abbot  of  Iona),  who  indeed 
showed  how  much  he  was  improved  upon  seeing  tho 
statutes  of  our  churches,  when,  on  returning  into 
Scotland,  he  afterward,  by  his  preaching,  brought 
great  numbers  of  that  nation  over  to  the  Catholic 
(Roman)  observance  of  the  Paschal  (Easter)  time; 
though  lie  was  not  yet  able  to  gain  the  consent  of 
the  monks  that  lived  in  the  isle  of  Hii,  over  whom 
he  presided”  (b.  v.  c.  21) — a.D.  710. 

The  entry  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  for  tho 
year  933  reads; — “This  year  King  Athelstan  went 
into  Scotland,  as  well  with  a land  army  as  with  a 
fleet,  and  ravaged  a great  part  of  it.” 

England  is  first  mentioned  in  the  same  Chronicle 
sixty-two  years  later, — that  is,  in  the  year  995  : — 
“This  Alfric  was  a very  wise  man,  so  that  there 
was  no  so  sager  man  in  England.”  This  is  vague, 
and  may  mean  anywhere ; the  next  is  better  de- 
fined;- “a.  1002  . . . the  King  ordered  all  the 
Danish  men  that  were  in  England  to  be  slain.” 

The  name  “England”  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
Bede’s  history,  which  was  completed  in  tho  year 
A.D.  731.  He  mentions  the  English  race,  the 
Enedish  nation,  the  West  Saxons,  the  Mercians,  the 
Midland  Angles,  Bernicians,  and  Northumbrians, 
but  Britain,  never  England,  is  the  usual  territorial 
name  in  all  Bede’s  history,  as  well  as  in  tha  Saxon 
Chronicle  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

Ireland  is  mentioned  about  a score  of  times  by 
Bede,  and  always  as  Ireland,  never  as  Scotia.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  mentions  Ireland  once  as 
Hibernia,  and  several  times  as  Ireland,  not  once  as 
Scotia. 

Bede,  on  whom  tho  Cellists  rely  for  support, 
gives  them  in  reality  very  little,  but  Bede's  editors 
give  them  abundance.  In  most  of  the  headings  to 
the  chapters, — which  are  not  by  Bede,  but  a later 
hand, — “Scotland”  is  substituted  for  Ireland. 
Thus,  in  b.  iv.  c.  4,  we  read  in  the  heading  that 
Colman  “built  two  monasteries  in  Scotland.”  In 
the  text  itself  wo  find  that  “ he  retired  to  a small 
island  to  the  west  of  Ireland,”  where  be  built  a 
monastery,  and  another  on  the  mainland  of  Ireland. 
Bede,  from  this  treatment.,  is,  to  a careless  reader, 
a mass  of  confusion.  Scotland  and  Ireland  are,  at 
first  sight,  inextricably  niinglod  ; but  a very  little 
study  enables  us  to  separate  the  cbafi'of  the  editors 
from  the  wheat  of  the  author. 

Some  of  the  pious  endeavours  of  his  editors  seem 
to  have  arisen  from  their  desire  to  make  Bede’s 
history  in  accordance  with  the  fictitious  early  Irish 
Christian  civilisation  claimed  by  some  Irish  writers. 

Ireland  has  undoubtedly  traditions  of  early 
history  and  civilisation  which  stretch  back  to  the 
Flood.  These  traditions  are  coherent,  and  quite 
reconcilable  with  the  facts  obtained  from  in- 
dependent studies  of  race  migrations  ; but  they 
all  refer  to  a period  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
This  ancient  civilisation,  if  it  ever  existed,  was 
swept  away  by  tho  many  waves  of  invasiou  to  which 
Ireland  bad  been  subjected.  Ireland,  from  some 
time  before  the  Christian  era  up  to  the  coming  of 
St.  Patrick,  was  in  anything  but  a civilised  state,  if 
wo  may  credit  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  who 
^ have  condescended  to  notice  it. 

Strabo  says  the  Irish  are  savages  more  wild  and 
unpolished  than  tho  Britons,  Mela  that  they  are 
the  most  uncultivated  of  all  nations.  Solinus  calls 
them  “ a nation  vedd  of  humanity,  unhospitable,  and 
in  every  way  barbarous  and  atheistical.”  These 
are,  no  doubt,  e-xaggerations  ; but  if  the  Irish,  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  “ were  the 
generous,  polite,  and  literary  people  ” our  Cekists 
think  they  were,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
unbiassed  classic  writers  could  so  grossly  misrepre- 
sent them.  The  evidence  of  Nennius  goes  to  show 
that  the  Irish  were  entirely  heathens  when  St. 
Patrick,  in  452,  left  Scotland  to  go  among  them. 
Columba  built  a monastoryin  Derry  previous  to  the 
year  565,  and  in  667  Colman  built  two  monasteries, 
one  for  the  Northumbrians  and  one  for  the  Scots, 
These  lastformed  a school  of  art  and  religion,  which 
flourished  till  the  interference  of  Henry  II.  of 
England  in  the  twelftli  century  began  to  reduce 
Ireland  again  to  savagery.  Irish  Chri.stian  civilisa- 
tion began  in  the  fifth  century  with  tho  preaching 
of  St.  Patrick  ; its  Christian  art  began  in  the  seventh 
century.  Christian  art  and  culture  did  not  come 
from  Ireland  to  Scotland  or  Britain,  but  went  from 
Scotland  to  South  Britain  and  to  Ireland.  This  is 
made  clear  enough  by  the  study  of  the  histories  of 
Bede  and  Nennius,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 
None  of  these  books  can  be  said  to  be  biassed  in 
favour  of  the  Scots  of  Scotland. 

In  the  year  A.D,  156,  Lucius,  king  of  the  Britons, 
sent  a letter  to  Eleutherius,  who  presided  over  the 
Christian  Church  at  Rome,  asking  that  he  might 


receive  the  Christian  faith.  The  faith  thus  int 
duced  was  preserved  in  peace  and  ti-anquillity  uy 
the  time  of  the  persecutions  by  Diocletian  (Be. 
b.  i.  c.  4,  6). 

In  394,  St.  Ninian  went  as  missionary  from  Ro 
to  the  southern  Piets  or  Scots,  and  converted  thl 
to  the  faith.  He  built  a church  in  Whitborn,  "W  i 
tonshire  (Bede,  b.  iii.  c.  4,  and  “ Anglo-Sail 
Chronicle,  565). 

In  430,  Palladius  was  sent  by  Pope  Celestine  ' 
the  Scots,  who  believed  in  Christ,  to  confirm  tb,  i 
faith  ; he  died  in  the  land  of  tho  Piets  ” at  FordJ  > 
in  Scotland  (Bede,  b.  i.  c.  14,  Anglo-Saj'!- 
Chronicle,  430).  One  of  the  editors  of  BeL 
commenting  on  Palladius,  and,  with  a fine  feeliiJ 
for  hazy  effect,  mixing  him  up  with  St.  Patri>(; 
says,  “ Palladius  and  Pairicitis  have  sometimes  beil 
confounded  together,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  aseiij 
to  each  his  respective  share  of  merit  in  the  conw  ■» 
sion  of  the  Scots  of  Ireland. ” As  Fordijn,in  ti 
land  of  the  Piets,  is  assuredly  not  in  Ireland, x . 
Palladius  never  set  foot  on  Irish  soil,  and  as 
Patrick  is  known  as  the  peculiar  apostle  of  Irelail ' 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  separate  Palladius  from  Patn'r 
as  the  learned  editor  seems  to  imagine. 

Nennius  tells  us,  “ The  death  of  Palladius  beill 
known  ....  Pope  Celestine  sent  Patrick  to  o,: 
vert  the  Scots  to  the  faith  of  the  Holy  Trinity  . . j 
he  arrived  in  Britain,*  where  he  preached 
some  time  ....  Having  filled  his  ship  w j 
foreign  gifts  and  spiritual  trea.sures  by  the  penrai 
sion  of  God,  he  arrived  in  Ireland,  where  he  bn  i 
tised  and  preached.”  a.D.  452. 

As  this  is  absolutely  the  first  mention  of  Chi'^ 
tianity  in  connexion  with  Ireland,  it  is  obvious  tl  ] i 
the  Irish  were  later  than  the  Brito- Romans  and  ti) 
Scots  in  receiving  the  Christian  religion.  [Accordr]) 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  “in  the  year  56.( 
Columba  came  from  the  Scots  among  the  Britonsyt'i 
instruct  the  Piets.  Bode  calls  them  “ the  norths)' 
Piets,  who  are  separated  from  the  southern  parts  ti 
steep  and’rugged  mountains ; for  the  southern  Pi-i 
(the  Scots),  wuo  dwell  on  this  side  of  those  mouV 
tains,  had  long  before,  as  is  reported,  forsaken  ha 
errors  of  idolatry,  and  embraced  the  truth  by  til 
preaching  of  Ninias  (a.D.  394).” — (Bede,  b.  | 
c.  4.) 

While  the  Christian  churches  in  Scotland  w(i< 
being  thus  settled  and  confirmed,  the  Saxon  wi't 
made  havoc  with  those  Brito-Roman  churches  a 
South  Britain  which  had  survived  the  persecutiS 
of  Diocletian  ; it  may  be  said  that  Christianity  d’H 
appeared  as  the  Saxons  established  themselves.  B i. 
a partial  revival  took  place  in  (vent  in  the  year  5<  ii 
and  in  596  St.  Augustine  was  sent  to  the  same  dill 
trict.  On  his  journey,  he  and  his  companions  woo 
seized  with  a sudden  fear,  and  began  to  think  ikl 
returning  home,  rather  than  proceed  to  a barbarov  ( 
fierce,  and  unbelieving  nation.  (Bede,  i.  % 
In  635,  Oswald,  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  w.  ^ 
bad  been  a refugee  in  Scotland,  and  was  baptist! 
there,  asked  the  Scots  to  send  him  a bishop  to  coiS 
vert  the  Northumbrians.  Aidan,  from  Iona,  w 
sent ; when  he  died,  ho  was  succeeded  by  Final’ 
whose  successor  was  Colman.  All  these  three  wok 
Scots,  educated  at  Iona.  (Bede,  b.  iii.  c.  3,  17,  2,11 
26.)  The  first  two  bishops  of  the  Mercians,  :,)4 
Midland  Angles,  were  also  Scots  from  Iona.  T - 
third  was  an  Englishman  educated  in  Scotland 
(b.  iii.  24.)  ” 

Early  religious  culture,  we  see  from  these  extractjl 
proceeded  from  Scotland,  and  was  not  imported  froffl 
Ireland.  Artistic  culture  in  Britain  and  Irelailil 
also  came  from  the  same  source. 

Scotland  possesses  monumento  which  are  believdl 
to  have  been  erected  in  a perio'l  before  the  Christisll 
era  ;t  many  of  them  are  certainly  pre-ChristiaLI 
The  earliest  of  these  sculptured  stones  are  found  r i 
thecountry  between  the  Dee  and  theSpey,  while  thoL  I 
between  the  Dee  and  the  Tay  belong  to  a somewhs 
later,  but  still  very  early,  period.  When  Columli 
obtained  from  the  Pictish  king  the  island  of  lone  i 
he  without  doubt  carried  with  him,  among  his  ooeii 
verts,  to  the  island,  Pictish  artificers  and  artists.  l \ 
Iona  does  not  present  any  of  the  earlier  forms  in 
Scotic  sculpture,  it  is  evident  that  the  style  hi ' 
made  great  progress  before  the  coming  of  Columbi  i 
and  had  developed  the  interlacing  knot-work  whid  . 
is  not  seen  in  the  earlier  form  of  Scotic  art.  loil 
was  not  only  a school  of  religion,  it  was  also  a schol 
of  art.  When  Aidan,  Finan,  and  Colman  went  i 
successive  bishops  to  Northumbria,  they  introduot;' 
not  only  the  religion  but  the  arts  of  the  Scots.  Tl' 
“ Gospels  of  Lindisfarne,”  which  were  executed 
Northumbria  during  their  episcopal  rule,  are  st: 
extant.J  The  earliest  sculptures  of  Northumbr, 
have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Scotic  crosses  e : 
the  middle  period ; Northumbrian  sculpture,  hot 
ever,  develops  later  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  style, 
which  there  is  a strong  infusion  of  Byzantine 
Continental  art. 

When  Colman,  the  third  bishop  of  Northumbrit 
refusing  to  accede  to  the  newer  Roman  style  of  calon  ' 


* South  Britain  at  this  time  was  in  a very  unsettled  stati 
and  almost  entirely  pagan. 

+ The  early  monuments  of  Scotland  have  no  Christian  «. 
Biblical  emblems;  they  are  enriched  with  hunting  ai 
)>sttle  scenes ; they  are  not  pierced,  but  are  solid  slabs.  Tl 
Irish  crosses,  correj^ponding  with  the  later  Scotic  mom 
ments,  are  pierced,  and  have  usually  Biblical  subjeets.  ■ 
J Early  gospels,  or  small  works  in  metal,  found  i 
Ireland  prove  nothing,  as  they  may  have  been  importif 
from  other  countries.  The  oldest,  the  Gospel  of  Pstrict 
would  bo  carried  by  Patrick  into  Ireland. 
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;ing  the  time  of  Easter,  resigned  his  bishopric  and 
mt  back  to  Scotland,  “ bo  took  along  with  him  all 
e Scots  he  had  assembled  at  Lindisfarne  and  also 
out  thirty  of  the  English  nation,  and  leaving  some 
others  in  his  church,  he  repaired  first  to  tho  island 
Hii  (Iona),  whence  bo  had  been  sent  to  preach 

0 Word  of  God  to  tho  English  nation.  Afterwards 

1 retired  to  a small  island  which  is  to  the  west  of 

eland Arriving  there,  he  built  a monastery, 

id  placed  in  it  the  monks  he  had  brought  of  both 
itions.”  Owing  to  the  travelling  propensities  of  the 
lots,  the  two  nations  did  not  agree,  and  Colman 
lilt  a monastery  for  the  English  monks  at  Mageo, 
iw  annexed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tuam,  while 
*6  Scots  remained  in  the  monastery  on  the  island 

Inisbofinde.  (Bede,  b.  iv.  c.  4,  a.d.  667.) 

Thus  the  arts  of  Iona  and  Lindisfarne  were  intro- 
iced  to  Ireland,  and  thus  Irish  Christian  art  took 
1 rise.  Ireland  can  show  no  specimens  of  sculptured 
arifltiau  art  done  previous  to  this  date,  and  the 
rong  resemblance  which  is  observable  between 
veral  phases  of  Scotic  art  and  the  art  of  Ireland 
duo  solely  to  the  fact  that  tho  so-called  Irish,  or 
3ltic  work,  was  actually  executed  by  Scottish  and 
Dglisb  monks  working  in  Ireland.  The  later  Irish 
ork  may  have  been  done  by  Scots  or  Angles 
’ by  Irishmen  who  reproduced  and  developed  tho 
jotic  designs  which  had  been  introduced  by  Gol- 
an and  his  Scottish  and  English  monks.  The  in- 
mtrovertible  fact  remains  that  all  Irish  Christian 
t is  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Scotic  school 
art  established  in  Iona.  This  in  its  turn  was  at 
•st  a direct  reproduction,  and  afterwards  a dove- 
pment,  of  the  Scotic  and  Pictic  art  which  had 
>en  created  in  pre-bistoric  time  in  the  north- 
.stern  districts  of  Scotland.  Probably  this  in  its 
rn  was  a development  of  the  Uanian  art,  and  was 
troduced  into  Scotland  by  the  Piets,  who  are 
merally  believed  to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin. 
Now,  it  is  clear  that  if  tho  bii-thplaco  of  this  inter- 
ring work  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gothic  provinces  of 
otland,  and  a connexion  is  established  between 
lese  provinces  and  Scandinavia,  it  can  scarcely  be 
irrect  to  speak  of  these  works  as  Celtic.  (The 
alts  who  reached  England  about  350  years  before 
hrist  came  from  Celtic  Gaul ; they  never  had  any 
ttlement  in  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth  and 
lyde : for  tho  reason  that  they  were  opposed  by 
le  fiercer  Goths,  who  had  descended  on  Scotland 
'om  the  north  and  oast.  The  Gaels  or  High- 
.nders  are  not  Celts  or  Goths,  but  are  relics  of  an 
Ider  race,  who  had  possession  of  all  Britain  before 
le  coming  of  the  Goths  and  Celts.  The  true  Gael 
dark,  the  Goths  and  true  Colts  are  both  races  of 
aphetic  origin,  and  are,  or  were,  light  com- 
lexioned.  Ctesar  confounds  the  Gauls  with  the 
elts,  and  has  thus  brought  confusion  into  the 
latter.  The  Gauls  of  France,  the  dark-haired 
ilurians  of  Wales,  and  the  Gaels  or  Highlanders 
f Scotland  are  allied  races, — of  prehistoric  settle- 
lent  in  their  respective  countries.  The  Celts  only 
lade  their  appearance  in  Western  Europe  in 
50  B.c.) 

If  this  ornament  were  of  Celtic  origin,  wo  should 
Qd  it  in  all  its  phases  in  Celtic  or  North-western 
•aul  or  in  Celtic  Wales  ; but  it  is  very  uncommon 
i these  countries,  and  the  specimens  existing  can 
8 traced  directly  to  the  influence  of  Scotic,  Gothic, 
r Norso  invaders. 

Further,  the  people  who  executed  the  works  in 
reland  do  not  seem  to  have  been  Celts,  but  Gothic 
cots  and  Saxons. 

According  to  the  last  book  on  the  subject  of 
arly  Christian  art  in  Ireland,  “There  is  no  evi- 
ence  whatever  to  prove  that  such  sculpture  as  wo 
nd  upon  the  high  crosses  in  Ireland  was  executed 
ere  before  the  tenth  century.  The  oruament 
pon  the  sepulchral  slabs,  which  date  from  the 
jventh  to  the  tenth  century,  is  incised. 

The  date  of  these  fine  monuments  (the  high 
■osses)  in  Ireland  may  be  limited  to  a period 
mging  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century.” 
This  deduction  agrees  perfectly  with  the  true 
istory  of  the  introduction  of  the  art  as  revealed 
y a study  of  Bede. 

Will  Mr.  Robinson  explain  how  work  executed 
•om  the  tenth  to  thirteenth  century  in  Ireland 
Jutd  have  formed  the  model  for  work  dono  in  tho 
jvecth  and  preceding  centuries  in  Scotland  and 
flgland  ? This  is  virtually  what  the  Irish  claim. 

J.  Motb  Smith. 


LASGOW  DRAINAGE  AND  THE  POLLU- 
TION OF  THE  CLYDE. 

SCR, — I read  with  much  interest  the  instructive 
dricle  upon  this  subject  in  your  issue  of  the  15th 
ist.,  and  think  that,  as  regards  Glasgow,  the  fol- 
ivring  words  from  page  187  are  particularly  applic- 
rie,  viz.  ; — “ The  problem  of  ridding  a large  town 
' its  sewage  did  not  admit  of  an  economic  solu- 
on.”  On  page  189  the  plan  of  keeping  the  sewage 
It  of  the  river  and  discharging  it  into  the  sea  on 
10  Ayrshire  coast  is  recommended  as  the  best  and 
lost  economic  in  the  long-run. 

Until  it  is  able  to  face  this,  Glasgow  may  as  well 
3 nothing  but  rest  on  its  oars,  watching  the  result 
the  London  experiments,  &c. 

Some  people  have  been  trying  to  put  pressure 
pon  the  Glasgow  authorities  to  hurry  on  with  the 
iirification  of  the  Clyde,  on  account  of  the  damage 
ssertod  to  be  dono  to  Loch  Long  and  its 


shores  by  the  deposit  of  the  present  dredg- ; 
ings  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loch ; but  I con- 
sider that,  supposing  tho  deposit  of  ihese  dredgings 
in  Loch  Long  was  stopped  to-morrow,  there  would 
be  no  appreciable  benefit  to  either  the  Loch  or  its 
shores.  The  greater  part  of  the  dredgings  is  merely 
sand  or  clay  and  stones,  and  these  are  deposited 
where  the  water  is  about  200  ft.  deep,  aod  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  or  so  from  the  shore,  and 
do  no  harm.  I boarded  a dredger  lately  which  was 
lying  undischarged  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Loch,  and 
took  tha  stuff  into  my  hands,  and  it  had  no  bad 
smell,  nor  was  it  at  all  offensive,  being  simply  sand 
with  a mixture  of  clay  in  it,  which,  of  course,  dis- 
coloured the  water.  The  chemical  refuse  that  was 
discharged  previous  to  Mr.  Fletcher’s  Report  in 
February  last  was  offensive,  but  it  is  now  stopped, 
and  I understand  the  fishing  this  season  in  Loch 
Long  has  been  exceedingly  good.  The  depositing 
of  the  dredgings  in  Loch  Long  is  not,  therefore,  a 
crying  evil,  but  the  filthy  state  of  the  river  at  the 
harbour,  aud  for  several  miles  below  it,  is  tho  real 
nuisance  for  which  a remedy  is  wanted. 

Sept.  22,  1888.  W.  P.  Buchan. 


A FORTH  AND  CLYDE  CANAL. 

SiE, — Reverting  to  this  subject,  the  nation 
ought  to  feel  indebted  to  you  for  your  elaborate 
and  powerful  article  (Sept,,  1884)  in  favour 
of  a grand  State  canal  between  the  Forth  aud 
the  Clyde,  deep  enough  for  the  largest  merchant 
steamships  and  available  for  warships,  which 
I understand  can  be  formed  for  8,OOO,O00Z.  or 
so  ; that  is,  it  would  cost,  with  a trifle  for  repairs, 
at  the  present  rate  of  borrowing  with  such 
security,  only  about  250,000L  per  annum — a 
mere  nothing,  compared  witli  its  commercial 
utility,  apart  from  its  being  of  vital  advantage 
in  war-time  (which  may  be  approaching  all  too 
soon),  looking  to  our  discreditable,  infatuated 
unpreparedness.  R.  A.  Macfie. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Leeds. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Dewsbury- 
road,  Leeds,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was 
laid  in  October  of  last  year,  was  opened  on  the 
12th  inst.  The  chapel  has  been  built  of  pressed 
bricks,  with  stone  dressings,  in  the  Italian  style 
of  architecture,  and  is  armnged  to  accommo- 
date 800  adults.  It  is  75  ft.  long,  48  ft.  wide, 
and  33  ft.  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  entrance 
to  the  ground-floor  is  from  a front  central  lobby 
connected  with  two  inner  lobbies  communica- 
ting directly  -with  the  chapel.  Access  to  the 
gallery  is  from  two  side  entrances  also  at  the 
front,  by  means  of  stone  staircases.  The  wood- 
work internally,  including  the  pulpit,  is  of  pitch- 
pine  varnished.  The  ceiling  is  panelled  and 
enriched  in  plaster,  and  finished  with  a cove 
next  the  walls.  The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  F. 
Danby,  of  Leeds,  and  the  total  cost,  including 
the  land,  is  about  £4,200. 

Leytonstaiie,  E. — In  April  plans  for  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel  extension  and  schools  were 
invited  in  competition  from  six  architects,  and 
on  the  advice  of  the  referee  those  submitted  by 
Mr.  George  Baines,  London,  were  selected.  Since 
this  decision  the  committee  have  purchased  an 
adjoining  house,  and  propose  to  carry  out  a 
much  larger  and  more  comprehensive  scheme 
in  sections,  from  the  design  of  the  above- 
mentioned  architect.  Tenders  for  the  main 
school-room  and  chapel  extension  have  been 
accepted,  the  work  to  commence  on  the  site 
March  1. 


Stubmt's  ^Column. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— XIII. 
Concretes  {continued). 

Buildings  formed  by  the  compacting 
together  forcibly  of  successive  layers 
of  beton  by  means  of  rammers  are 
numerous  and  important,  especially  in  France, 
and  each  structure  is  a veritable  monolith, — a 
true  concrete  building, — which,  as  the  late 
Mr.  Geo.  Godwin  remarked  some  years 
back,  is  a very  different  affair  from  one 
formed  of  concrete  blocks.  A modification  of 
the  process  for  wharfs,  dams,  &c.,  consists  in 
making  the  walls  hollow  or  honeycombed,  and 
filling  in  with  earth  or  other  cheap  material. 
Iron  scraps,  double-headed  nails,  or  skeleton 
metallic  frameworks  may  also,  in  certain  cases, 
be  imbedded  in  the  structure  while  it  is  being 
formed.  Another  of  Coignot’s  mixtures  was 
formed  by  grinding  up  10  parts  of  unslakod 
lime  with  3 to  4 parts  of  water,  and  then 
mixing  with  40  to  60  parts  of  dry  sand  and 
two  and  a half  to  10  parts  of  hydranlio  cement  5 


the  ingredients  are  well  pounded  together  andl 
rammed  into  moulds.  In  some  instances 
M.  Coignet,  recommended  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  super-phosphate  or  bicar- 
bonate of  lime  to  the  water  to  assist  the 
induration.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that, 
by  manipulating  as  M.  Coignet  directs,  a 
very  good  quality  of  concrete  can  be  obtained 
from  an  indifferent  lime,  whereas  in  ordinary 
concretes  the  very  best  lime  obtainable  must- 
be  used. 

To  briefly  summarise  the  remaining  concrete- 
like mixtures,  we  commence  with  Bousfield’s, 
patented  in  1856,  and  which  was  composed  of' 
from  80  to  85  parts  of  chalk  and  from  15  to  30- 
parts  of  slaked  lime,  and  just  enough  water  to- 
make  the  particles  cohere ; the  mixture  was  then 
pressed  into  moulds,  and  when  dry  enough 
removed  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

Ellis’s  Artificial  Stone  (1857,  pat.  1389)  also- 
utilises  a mixture  of  chalk  and  lime  in  fine 
powder,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  other 
stone,  burnt  clay,  or  hard  material  of  a suit- 
able nature;  the  mixture  decided  on  is  slightly 
moistened  with  water,  and  submitted  to  great- 
pressure  in  moulds. 

In  1858  provisional  protection  only  was 
granted  for  a mixture  of  white  marble,  2 parts,, 
aud  lime,  1 part.  A few  years  later  another, 
containing  |mnch  carbonate  of  lime,  was 
patented,  and  was  composed  of  limestone  4- 
parts,  chalk  lime  1 part,  stone  lime  1 part,  and 
sand  4 part.s.  A material  termed  “ concrete 
marble " is  formed  by  mixing  milk  of  lime- 
with  finely-powdered  marble,  limestone,  or 
chalk  to  a pasty  consistency,  then  adding  a 
certain  quantity  of  coarse  granular  limestone 
the  mixture  hardens  quickly,  and  is  fairly 
durable.  Barteau,  Corroy,  & Guy’s  artificial 
stone  was  formed  of  any  hard  material  of  little 
value,  broken  in  small  pieces  and  bound  together 
with  a cement  composed  of  20  parts  of  hydraulie 
lime,  30  parts  of  Roman  cement,  10  parts  of 
either  oxide  of  iron  or  iron  filings,  and  40  parts 
of  rough  broken  plaster  worked  np  with  water 
to  the  consistency  of  mortar.  Standfast’s  im- 
proved compositions,  patented  in  1861,  were- 
macle  up  of  burnt  clay  or  loam,  iron  dust, 
brick  rubbish,  gravel,  hoop  iron  or  wire,  lime,, 
cement,  vegetable  fibre,  and  sand  ; the  mixture 
was  incorporated  with  water  and  run  into  moulds- 
or  hollow  frames.  Berren’s  “factitious  flag- 
stones” have  no  particularly  novel  features,, 
being  composed  of  fragments  of  hard  stones, 
such  as  quartz,  basalt,  &c.,  bound  together  with, 
mortar  or  cement,  and  allowed  to  harden  in 
moulds  of  suitable  form. 

Bodmer’s  “ stone  bricks,”  used  to  a consider- 
able extent  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  were- 
composed  of  lime  and  sand,  or  of  lime  and 
powdered  slag,  or  furnace  clinkers. 

Id  Messrs.  Bodmer’s  process,  patented  in 
1868,  the  principal  feature  of  novelty  consists 
in  forming  a new  cement  by  grinding  lime  and 
cement,  or  both  combined,  with  a certain  pro- 
portion of  slag  and  stone  in  a dry  state,  and 
subsequently  mixing  this  cementing  material 
with  coarse  sand,  slag,  or  broken  stone,  anefi 
the  necessary  amount  of  water.  Adamson  (fc 
Bird,  in  their  patents,  aimed  chiefly  at  the- 
production  of  smooth  surfaced  concrete  by  em- 
ploying glass,  slate,  enamelled  iron  or  stone- 
ware to  form  one  or  more  faces  of  the- 
mould. 

J.  McDonald’s  patent  stone,  composed  of  sand,, 
gravel,  broken  chips  and  flakes  of  stone  formed 
into  blocks  with  cement,  calls  for  no  special 
comment. 

One  of  the  lending  authorities  on  this  subject 
recommended,  some  years  ago,  a concrete  com- 
posed of  1 part  of  Portland  cement  to  7 parts- 
of  material  consisting  of  clean  Thames  gravel, 
crushed  slag  and  clinkers,  crushed  bricks,  oyster- 
shells,  bard  core,  &o.  5 the  mixture  is  to  be  used 
with  hoop-iron  bonds,  and  the  greatest  care 
taken  to  avoid  the  presence  of  loamy  matter 
and  dirt  in  the  mixture. 

The  use  of  cements  containing  carbonate  of 
barium  ensures,  according  to  Mr.  H.  Reid,  a -far 
better  result  than  is  possible  with  ordinary 
Portland  cement. 

A good  concrete  is  made  by  mixing  100  parts- 
of  hydraulic  lime,  which  has  fallen  to  powder, 
with  enough  water  to  form  a paste ; to  this  is 
added  250  parts  of  gravel  and  50  parts  of  coal 
ashes;  the  mass  is  then  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
suffioient  water  added  to  make  it  fairly  plastic. 

Hill  patented  in  1877  the  employment  of  a 
mixture  of  1 part  of  Portland  cement,  2 parts 
of  lime,  and  2 to  4 parts  of  shingle  or  sand, 
with  a metallic  oxide  or  pigment  if  desired. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

13,180,  Manufacture  of  Cement.  J.  Har- 
greaves. 

By  this  invention  building  cement  is  made  from 
waste  materials.  Clay  or  suitable  aluminous  mate- 
rial is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime, — obtained  by 
passing  carbonic  acid  through  alkali  waste  until  the 
sulphur  existing  in  the  waste  in  the  form  of  sulphide 
of  calcium  is  eliminated, — by  mechanical  means, 
after  which  it  is  burnt  in  the  usual  way.  Coal-mine 
clay  is  used,  and  the  heat  obtained  from  the  carbon 
in  the  waste  and  clay  is  utilised.  Sand  is  added 
where  necessary. 

13,740,  Fireproof  Curtains.  C.  M.  Duplany. 

By  means  of  this  invention  a double  fireproof 
curtain  is  made  of  woven  asbestos  sheeting.  This 
consists,  as  it  were,  of  two  curtains,  one  forming 
the  back  and  the  other  the  front,  with  an  air-space 
of  about  6 in.  between  them.  The  back  and  front 
are  connected  by  strips  of  asbestos-sheeting  arranged 
vertically  in  pairs  from  top  to  bottom  at  convenient 
distances  apart.  The  curtain  is  counterbalanced  by 
weights,  and  is  automatically  fastened  and  released 
by  bolts  actuated  by  springs,  but  controlled  from 
cear  the  prompter’s  box  by  levers,  kc. 

14,281,  Fireplaces.  J.  B.  Fetter. 

This  patent  consists  principally  of  a metal  plate, 
'with  or  without  tiles,  which  forms  the  hearth.  This 
has  a narrow  grating  around  and  immediately  inside 
the  position  for  the  outer  edge  of  the  curb  or  fender, 
for  the  admission  of  air  from  a chamber  underneath, 
Abe  plate  being  applied  in  any  way  which  ensures 
the  distribution  of  fresh  air  obtained  from  outside  the 
apartment.  The  ashpit  and  grating  is  formed  in  or 
■on  the  hearth-plate. 

14,431,  Ventilators.  J.  W.  Gibbs. 

By  means  of  this  invention,  which  consists  of 
.mica  flap  or  exit  ventilators,  noise  is  prevented  by 
forming  one  or  both  the  surfaces  liable  to  come  in 
contact,  of  a soft  non-inflammable  material,  which, 
as  it  were,  cushions  the  blow  and  obviates  the  noise. 
Tbe  flap  itself  is  made  of  asbestos  millboard  or 
card,  and  fastened  by  a staple.  The  ventilator  is 
'noiseless,  because  the  asbestos  backing  is  of  a soft 
and  yielding  nature  and  butts  against  a frame  lined 
with  similar  material. 

7,815,  Lock  Bricks.  J.  K.  Champion. 

The  bricks,  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
■patent,  are  made  like  ordinary  bricks,  but  have  a 
dovetail-shaped  opening  in  one  side,  whereby  one 
brick  is  locked  to  another  similar  brick  placed 
parallel  with  it,  by  means  of  a cross-brick  or  tie 
made  to  fit  into  dovetail  openings.  On  the  upper 
part  of  each  brick  also  is  a longitudinal  bead,  and 
in  the  under  part  a longitudinal  groove  to  fit  the 
bead  for  the  purpose  of  locking  one  another.  When 
used  as  quoins,  a return  or  right-angled  bead  and 
groove  only  is  used. 

10,580,  Hinges.  W.  P.  Thompson  (Ducker, 
New  York). 

This  idea  is  to  produce  a hinge  of  simple  con- 
atruction,  such  as  can  be  very  cheaply  made,  and 
easily  applied  to  boxes.  It  holds  its  place  firmly, 
and  is  less  likely  to  work  loose  than  those  of  ordi- 
nary patterns.  It  consists  of  wings  laid  upon  or 
let  into  tho  structure,  arms  at  right  angles  to  these, 
and  a pintle  which  unites  the  said  arms.  The  hinges 
may  also  bo  fixed  with  staples,  where  such  is  most 
■convenient. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Sept.  14.-13,305,  A.  Boult,  Wood  Planir 
Machine.-  13,318,  C.  Anderson,  Burglar-Alarm. 

S^(.  15. — 13,319,  A.  Greg,  Self-scting  Machit 
for  Sawins  Timber,  &c.— 13,321,  F.  Helps,  Imitntic 
of  Inlaid  Work  in  Wood  or  other  Material. —13,32 
H.  Waddington,  Draught-preventers  for  Doors  < 
Windows.— 13,344,  W.  Youlten,  Sliding  Windo 
Sashes. 

Sept.  17. — 13,330,  J.  Pickering  and  E.  Sant,  Ai 
tomatic  Gate  for  Protecting  Well-holes  of  Lifts.- 
(33,386,  E.  Robbins,  Crystal  Coagulations.  Silieifie 
Concrete  or  Vitreous  Manufacture  for  Building  i.t 
Primarj-  Lights.— 13,393,  R Hocking,  Self-flushic 
Apparatus  for  Sewers,  Drains,  <kc.— 18,430,  ( 
Merchant,  Cowls  for  Ventilators  and  Chimneys’. 

Sept.  18. — 13,448,  A Caldwell,  Controlling  or  Ri 
gulating  the  Flow  of  Water  into  Houses,  kc.- 
S3, 478,  J.  Wilson  and  L.  Constantine,  Veneers. 

Sent  19. — 13,505,  T.  White  and  J.  Beal,  Gas-pit 
Hooks. — 13,509,  J.  Shanks,  Siphonal  Cisterns  f< 
Water-closets,  &c.— 13,517,  E.  Smith,  Catch  fi 
Locks  and  Latches.— 13,525,  W.  Ralston,  Wa 
papers.— 13,526,  J.  Twichin,  Convertible  Windot 
sashes.— 13,536,  W.  Howeroft,  Paint  Brushes. - 
113,540,  S.  Williams,  Burners  for  Heating  Ltm 
kilns,  Brick-kilns,  &c. 

20. — 13,561,  J.  Gamlin,  Chimney-pieces.- 
33,662,  J.  Hanford,  Sewer -pipes.  — 13,585,  , 
■Coulter,  Building  Block  or  Brick. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIPICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
16,061,  R.  Reeves,  Construction  and  Ventilation 
■of  Smi-pipes,  House  Drains,  &c.— 10,409  S 
Williams,  Bolts  for  Doors,  &c.— 11,248,  E.  Darley' 
Panic  Bolt  for  the  Doors  of  Theatres,  &c.— 11,249* 
■’  Drain-pipes  and  Connexions! 

“IMOb,  V . Howard,  Window-fastenings.— 11,460 
C.  Priestley  and  S.  Gurney,  Wood  Block-flooring! 


— 11,462,  B.  Cassidy,  Corrugated  Sheet  Metal 
Roofs. — 11,473,  J.  Davies,  Brick-kilns,  kc. — 11,536, 
W.  Verity,  Operating  Window-sashes. — 11,587,  A. 
Hardy,  Alarm  Bells  for  Doors,  &c. — 11,759,  T. 
Bates,  Flap  Ventilators. — 11,805,  G.  Salter  and  F. 
Baker,  Sash-fasteners. — 12,287,  H.  Green  and  A. 
Sterkman,  Stoves. — 12,541,  J.  Cook,  Water-closet 
Apparatus. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opposition /or  Two  Months. 

14,554,  R Leo,  Fireproof  Building  Materials,  &c. 
--14,716,  A.  Hopkins,  Fastening  and  Securing 
Wood  Block,  Flooring,  kc. — 15,969,  B.  Healey, 
Outlet  Valves  for  Sewer-flushing,  Tanks,  kc. — 
15,981,  J.  Earsdon,  Double-flush  Water-waste  pre- 
venting Valves. — 16,042,  R.  Peel,  Top  Bars  for  the 
Ribs  of  Fire-places. — 16,093,  J.  Stevens  and  C. 
Major,  Hydraulic  Lilts. — 372,  W.  Gibbs,  Glazing. — 
7,669,  H.  Miller,  Attaching  Sash-lines  to  Window- 
sashes. — 10,146,  F.  Henninger  and  J.  Fyfer,  Sash- 
fasteners. — 11,271,  C.  Kinnell  and  G.  Rothnie, 
Balancing  and  Opening  Sashes,  &o. — 11,762.  E. 
Emanuel,  Man-hole  Cover  lor  Sewers  and  Drains. — 
11,909,  J.  Stephens  and  R.  Clark,  Portland 
Cement. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


Sept.  17. 

By  SiMiioss  & Son. 

Oion,  Bhiplake — “ Shiplake  Court  Fann,’'  and 

cW2a.  2r.  2-lp.,  freehold £13,000 

By  T.  Woods. 

laleworth — "Grove  House,”  with  grounds,  free- 
hold   1,050 

By  Messrs.  CaoNK. 

Lewisham — Throe  freehold  cottages  in  Blackshaw- 

alley 305 

Ightham,  Kent— Freehold  house,  cottages  and  free- 
hold land,  8 acres 3,000 

By  E.  E.  Cbovcheh  & Co. 

Willesden — 13,  Perc}’  Villas,  88  years,  ground-rent 

£5 125 

By  RiKDALL,  BkaBD,  & BiKEB. 

Finchley,  Leicester-road— " Rushton  Villa,”  free- 

h-ld  355 

Park  Hall-road — Ton  houses,  95  years,  ground- 
rent  £02.  10a 3,350 


8bpt.  18. 

By  A.  Spain  & Son. 

Poplar— 1 to  1,  Sophis-street ; and  1,  3,  and  3, 
Elizabeth-terrace,  78  years,  ground-rent  £05  ... 
Sept.  19. 

By  Mr.  Luckhurst. 

Brixton — 14,  Sudbourne-road,  78  years,  ground-rent 
Sept.  20. 
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By  Newdon  & Hahdinq. 

Barnsbory-road — No  161,  term  23  years,  ground- 

rent  £50  105 

Regent’s  Park— 1,  Cumberlaud-terrace,  grounii-rent 

of  £42.  lOs.,  term  37  years 7io 

Clerkenwell— 2 and  3,  Arlington-street,  23  years, 

ground-rent  £16 61.5 

Islington — 65,  Essei-road,  copyhold  630 

Holloway — 40,  43.  and  49,  Graftou-street,  19  years, 

ground-rent  £18.  18s 625 

Holloway -road— Nos.  654  and  656,  freehold 1,135 

Fiiii.'hley — 2,  Grove-villas,  freehold 400 

By  F.  J.  Bislbt. 

Rotherhitbe — 1 and  2,  St.  Paul's-laoe,  freehold 300 

97,  99,  and  101,  Galley  wall  - road,  38  years, 

ground-rent  £1.5 670 

Bermondsey — 116,  Southwark  Park-road,  49  years, 

ground-rent  £5. 178 4io 


MEETINGS. 

Mondat,  Octodbb  I. 

Society  oj  "Engineers, — Ms.  W.  Lawford  on  "Light 
Railways.”  7.30  p.m. 

Clerks  of  Pt'orks'  Association  (Carpenters’  Sail),— 
Paper  by  Mr,  E.  Moore.  8 p.m. 

Tcbsdat,  Octobee  2. 

Glasgow  Architectural  AssociutioH.— (1)  Mr.  A.  W. 
Beaton  on  " Wrought  Iron-Work."  (2)  Mr.  Larmont  on 
“ Church  Organa." 

Wkdnbsdat,  Octobkb  3. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
8.30  p.m. 

TltVESDAT,  OcTOBBE  4. 

Glasgow  Arehiteetufal  Association. — Visit  to  the  Forth 
Bridge. 

Fbidat,  Octobee  6. 

ArchiiectHral  Association. — Opening  conversazione  of 
the  session,  to  be  held  at  the  Westminster  Town  Hall 
8 p.m. 


The  present  value  of  Building*  Sites  in 
Brixton. — The  great  increase  in  the  value  of 
buildiDg  sites  in  Brixton  has  just  been  shown  by 
the  sale  of  a freehold  piece  of  land  having  a 
frontage  of  _38ft.  and  a depth  of  123  ft.  The 
land,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  Brixton-road, 
opposite  the  Bon  Marche  establishment,  was 
sold  about  thirty  years  since,  to  the  then 
minister  of  Stockwell  Independent  Chapel,  for 
his  private  residence,  at  the  sum  of  500L  Within 
the  last  few  days  it  has  again  been  sold,  the 
sum  realised  for  it  being  3,650Z.  The  purchaser 
is  a well-known  Brixton  builder,  who  has  also 
bought  the  adjoining  property  from  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company,  with 
the  view  of  erecting  a public  hall  and  some 
other  buildings  on  the  site. 
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Opening  of  a New  Town  Hall,  Ellan^Ii 
Yorkshire. — Last  week  a new  Town  Hall  wl  L 
opened  at  Elland  by  Sir  J.  Savile.  The  frof  ( 
of  the  main  building  is  broken  with  stone  jU 
lasters,  and  there  is  a balcony  over  the  do<ci 
way ; while  from  the  roof  rises  a bell-towc  i 
The  main  entrance  is  reached  by  a flight  i 
steps,  which  are  flanked  by  stonework,  and  tli>i 
staircase  leading  to  the  large  hall  is  protecte'd 
by  a banister  of  pitch-pine,  with  inahogaifU) 
rail.  There  is  sitting) accommodation  in  ti  li 
area  of  the  hall  for  810  persons,  and  in  ti  K 
gallery  for  240.  The  hall  is  lofty  and  Wdsl 
lighted,  and  is  ventilated  by  inlet  shafts,  whh.f 
are  inserted  well  up  on  the  side  walls,  and  oih 
let  ventilators  placed  in  the  roof.  The  artificifci 
lighting  is  by  means  of  corona;,  with  additiorii, 
brackets  for  the  sides  of  the  room.  On  t:>i' 
same  floor  as  the  large  hall  a committee-roaii' 
and  ante-rooms  have  been  provided.  The  hil^ 
forms  part  of  a block,  comprising  also  elev(« 
' shops,  and  will  cost  7,OOOZ.  The  architect  w (d 
Mr.  C.  F.  L.  HorsfaU,  of  Halifax. 

The  Thames  Tunnel. — A crowded  meetifi;* 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Poplar,  on  Mondtc 
evening,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  Metu  i 
politan  Board  of  Works  to  proceed  withoM 
delay  with  the  construction  of  the  Thaimi 
(Blackwall)  Tunnel  for  vehicular  traffic.  I'l. 
Henry  Green  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Isaacso* 
M.P.,  moved:  “That  this  meeting  desires;^ 
urge  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  tad 
importance  of  at  once  proceeding  with  the  cc  I'l 
struction  of  the  Thames  (Blackwall)  Tunnel  f m 
vehicular  trafiic.”  It  had  been  objected  th  J 
the  construction  of  the  approaches  to  the  mou(  B 
of  the  tunnel  would  involve  the  demolition  ol;o 
large  number  of  artisans’  dwellings,  but  the-i 
was  plenty  of  room  in  the  neighbourhood  (j> 
accommodate  any  number  of  persons  who  migi® 
be  displaced  by  the  improvement.  Major  Wei’-  R 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unan  I 
mously.  It  was  further  decided  to  appoints 
deputation  to  wait  upon  the  Metropolitan  Boina 
of  Works,  and,  if  considered  necessary,  upj,' 
the  Home  Secretary. 

Holywell  Water  Supply. — An  importa'i 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Holywell  AssemM 
Hall,  last  week,  when  the  claims  were  advanci'S 
of  the  new  scheme  for  supplying  with  wat  / 
the  large  and  populous  district  embraced  (» 
Holywell,  Greenfield,  and  Bagillt.  A compajl' 
has  been  formed  with  a capital  of  20,0007.™ 
carry  out  the  scheme,  and  assistance  has  belJ 
promised  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  a:i3 
others.  The  source  of  the  supply  is  MihiL 
about  a mile  and  a- half  from  Holywell,  and  tui 
water,  after  passing  through  filtering  beds,  wn 
be  stored  in  two  large  reservoirs.  The  engines 
of  the  scheme  is  Mr.  H.  E.  Taylor,  C.E., 
Chester.  The  Mayor  of  Chester  presided  ovs’. 
the  meeting,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Matthews, 
Birmingham,  strongly  urged  the  inhabitants  ,_i 
support  the  scheme.  A resolution  approving  jIj 
the  scheme  was  passed  by  the  meeting. 

The  English  Iron  Trade.— With  a co* 
tinued  activity  in  trade,  the  English  iron  marhd 
keeps  very  firm,  with  an  upward  tendency,  ea 
the  whole.  Pig-iron  has  been  somewhat  quiebfj. 
without,  however,  any  material  giving  way  jc 
price.  Middlesbrough  is  about  3d.  a ton  lowr  > 
but  elsewhere  the  movement  is  still  the  otbn 
way.  The  Glasgow  warrant  market  has  bet- 
agitated  by  constant  fluctuations,  and  tu 
end  of  the  week  finds  warrants  somewh' 
lower.  Manufactured  iron,  for  which  thel  r 
continues  an  active  demand,  is  still  rising,  anil;, 
althongh  no  actual  advances  have  been  mao  r 
they  are  spoken  of  as  not  being  far  off,  while  ft ' ^ 
prompt  delivery  an  additional  2s.  6d.  per  ton  n ' 
quoted  prices  has  to  be  paid  where  such  orde  ■ 
can  be  placed.  Tin  plates  are  in  a rising  moO' : 
Steel  is  quite  as  active  this  week  as  last,  wn'i, 
values  firmly  held  at  the  high  rates  ruiini  i 
Shipbuilders  continue  to  add  to  their  orde 
books,  notwithstanding  the  higher  prices  aske  r 
for  tonnage.  The  condition  of  tho  cngineeriiiv 
trades  remains  very  satisfactory. — Irori. 

Belfast.  — The  Water  Commissioners 
Belfast  have  in  consideration  a scheme  for; 
wholesale  filtration  of  the  water  supplied  to  tb 
town  of  Belfast,  with  a provision  for  storage 
the  filtered  supply. 

St.  Paul’s,  Heaton  Moor. — A double  staind 
glass  window  was  placed  last  week  in  St.  Paul:. 
Church,  Heaton  Moor.  The  subject  is  Ruf 
gleaning  in  the  fields  of  Boaz.  The  winda  ■ 
has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Edmondson  ■! 
Son,  of  Manchester. 
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Leith  Drainage. — We  learn  from  the  Soots- 
in  that  last  week  a special  meeting  of  the 
ith  Town  Council  was  held  to  consider  a 
oort  from  the  special  Parliamentarj'  Com- 
Dttee,  which  recommended  the  approval  of  the 
i;iinage  scheme  adopted  by  the  joint  com- 
i.ttee  of  the  Corporations  of  Edinburgh  and 
iith,  and  asked  for  powers  to  promote  a Bill 
j Parliament  for  giving  effect  to  the  same  in 
li-operat  ion  with  Edinburgh.  The  committee 
'laght  powers  to  deal  with  the  pollution  of  the 
later  of  Leith  above  Coltbridge,  and  should  it 
II  found  necessary,  stringent  provisions  would 
• inserted  in  the  Bill  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
I all  refuse,  filth,  sewage,  and  other  polluting 
.itter  into  the  Water  of  Leith  above  Colt- 
idge.  They  also  recommended  that  the 
i ae  drainage  districts  into  which  the  burgh 
, Leith  was  at  present  divided  should 
I re-united  and  assessment  levied  over 
!e  whole  burgh  as  soon  as  practicable. 
:iilie  Archibald  said  it  was  inconceivable  that 
ter  Edinburgh  and  Leith  twenty-four  years 
ro  had  spent  about  60,000Z.,  and  were  now 
tepared  to  spend  between  6O,O0OZ.  and  TO.OOOZ. 
jre  to  carry  away  all  their  sewage  and  con- 
toiofition,  that  Parliament  should  allow  the 
rtics  above  Coltbridge  to  continue  to  make 
*e  Water  of  Leith  a common  sewer,  to  the 
I’nger  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  citizens  of 
th  towns.  Should  the  parties  above  Colt- 
idge,  who  were  interested  and  responsible  for 
I'e  pollution  of  the  river,  desire  to  come  to 
irms  with  the  Corporations,  speaking  for  him- 
df  he  would  say  that  he  believed  they  would 
: admitted  on  fair  and  even  liberal  terms,  and 
would  be  better  to  spend  some  money  in 
moving  the  sewage  and  other  refuse  at  present 
liowed  to  flow  into  the  Water  of  Leith  above 
oltbridge,  than  to  spend  it  in  the  Courts  of 
iw.  The  motion  that  the  report  be  adopted 
as  carried,  and  the  amendment  that  the  Bill 
ould  deal  with  the  pollution  above  Coltbridge 
is  therefore  shelved.  If  the  position  of 
atters  is  correctly  stated,  however,  there  is 
I)  doubt  that  this  source  of  pollution  must 
'entually  be  dealt  with,  and  why  not  make  one 
atter  of  it  ? 

New  Pier  for  Southend.  -The  Southend 
bcal  Board,  at  their  meeting  last  week,  sealed 
icontract  with  Messrs.  Arrol  Bros.,  of  Glasgow, 
iT  the  construction  of  a new  pier,  to  take  the 
ace  of  the  present  unsightly  one,  which  has 
.icome  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
ace,  and  which  is  considered  to  be  not  very 
fe.  The  total  cost  of  the  whole  scheme  is 
iitimated  to  be  about  60,000?.  but  the  amount 
the  present  contract  is  a little  over  43,000?. 
le  contract  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
<Ctions,  the  first  of  which  will  consist  of  a 
ioble-decked  pier  of  about  200  yards  in  length, 
ktending  from  the  present  massive  pier 
oproach  up  to  and  including  a concert-room, 
hich  is  estimated  to  cost  2,000?.  Seating 
scommodation  will  be  provided  for  1,000 
■5ople.  The  second  section  consists  of  a com- 
bed promenade  and  tramway  pier  about  a 
ile  in  length,  viz.,  from  the  concert-room  to 
le  head  of  the  present  pier.  This  portion  of 
;e  structure  will  be  20  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  being 
iserved  for  promenading  purposes,  and  the 
tmainder  for  the  tramway.  The  third  section 
msists  of  a large  pier-head,  which  will  be 
:ected  just  outside  the  present  one.  Three 
tensive  landing-stages  suitable  to  the  different 
ts  of  the  tide  are  to  be  provided  at  the  pier- 
!ad,  and  there  will  also  be  refreshment  and 
ailing  rooms,  and  other  conveniences  situated 
I the  pier.  The  engineers  are  Messrs.  Brunlees 
M'Kerrow,  of  London,  under  whose  super- 
sion  the  work  will  be  carried  out. 

New  Bridge  over  tlie  Medway. — On 
ednesday  of  last  week  a new  bridge  over  the 
edway  at  Tunbridge  was  formally  opened, 
le  bridge  spans  the  Medway  at  a point  where 
crosses  the  High-street,  Tunbridge,  on  the 
ain  road  from  London  to  Hastings.  It  is  of 
one,  and  is  36  ft.  3 in.  wide,  hog-backed  in  shape, 
is  formed  of  two  piers  and  buttresses,  and 
IS  cost  upwards  of  3,000?.  The  architect  was 
ir.  Ruck,  of  Maidstone,  and  the  contract  for 
ie  builder's  work  was  let  to  Messrs.  Wallis  & 
ements,  of  Maid.stone ; and  the  iron-work  was 
ecuted  by  Mr.  Gray. 

New  Catholic  Schools  at  Seaham  Har- 

mr. — On  Monday  last  the  new  schools  in  con- 
isiou  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
. Mary  Magdalene,  at  Seaham  Harbour,  were 
lenecl  for  teaching.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
C.  Parsons,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  the 
‘Utractor  was  Mr.  E.  Weatherley,  also  of  New- 
stle.  The  cost  has  been  about  1,200?. 


New  Hospital  for  Newcastle — A new 
hospital  for  sick  children,  which  has  been 
erected  at  the  Moor  Edge,  Newcastle,  by  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  John  Fleming,  was  formally 
opened  on  Thursday  by  Lord  Armstrong.  The 
building  is  in  the  “ Domestic  English  ” style  of 
architecture  of  the  16tb  century,  and  is  built  of 
red  Normanby  brick,  with  smooth  stone  dress- 
ings from  the  Brimton  and  Wideopen  Quarries. 
Access  is  gained  to  the  entrance  hall  through 
the  principal  doorway,  which  consists  of  carved 
stone,  and  has  a semi-circular  head  with  fluted 
pilasters.  The  wall  frame  and  pilasters  of  the 
hall  are  of  oak,  and  the  ceiling  is  panelled  with 
ornamental  moulding  and  arches.  The  floor  is 
of  specular  marble.  At  the  right  of  the  entrance- 
hall  an  oak  door  leads  to  the  Board  Room,  the 
dado  of  which  is  oak,  and  the  walls  above  are 
covered  with  lincrusta.  The  panelled  ceiling  is 
supported  by  square  pillars  with  ornamental 
sides  and  capitals,  and  with  oaken  bases,  and  the 
flooring  is  of  oak  blocks.  On  the  main  corridor 
the  matron’s  administrative  department  is  situ- 
ated, and  from  this  corridor  a door  opens  into  the 
play-ground.  The  corridor  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance-hall  contains  the  medical  officer’s 
department,  and  the  ceiling  is  panelled  and 
supported  by  pilasters,  while  the  floor  is  of 
marble.  At  the  entrance  end  of  the  north  wing 
are  the  medical  officer's  bed-room  and  sitting- 
room,  and  on  the  ground-floor  the  dining-hall, 
which  is  38  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  and  18  ft. 
high.  The  floor  of  this  hall  is  of  oak  blocks, 
ornamental  pilasters  support  the  cornice,  with 
clearstory  windows  over,  and  a panelled  ceiling. 
Adams’s  patent  ventilators  are  used,  and 
the  heating  is  by  steam  coils.  There  is 
accommodation  in  the  hall  for  130  children. 
Separate  from  the  main  building  the  wash- 
house, laundry,  etc.,  have  been  provided,  and 
adjacent  to  the  laundry  is  r.  boiler-house.  From 
the  entrance-hall,  a marble  stairway  leads  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the  building.  The  balus- 
ters are  in  cast-iron  panels,  with  newel  posts 
and  ornamental  lamps.  The  stairs  are  lighted 
by  a large  wrought-iron  circular  dome  light,  with 
a ventilator  in  the  centre.  On  the  first  floor  is 
the  day  room,  which  is  ventilated  by  two  inlet 
ventilators  and  one  outlet.  To  the  right  and 
left  of  the  day -room  are  the  wards,  the  arrange- 
ment in  each  wing  being  similar.  Next  to  the 
day-room  is  a small  ward,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  corridor  is  the  ward  scullery.  Nurses’ 
rooms,  in  electrical  communication  with  the  de- 
partments of  the  matron  and  the  medical  officer, 
are  arranged  on  this  floor,  and  also  the  general 
ward,  which  is  60  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide.  There 
are  five  double  windows  on  each  side.  The 
floor  is  of  pitch  pine,  and  from  two  sides  door- 
windows  open  on  to  small  balconies.  A little 
higher  up  the  stairs  is  the  surgical  ward,  and 
the  top  floor  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  nurses 
resident  in  the  institution.  The  total  number 
of  children's  cots  in  the  hospital  is  sixty-three. 
The  total  cost  of  the  new  hospital  has  been 
23,000?.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Quilter  Sc  G.  Wheelhouse,  and  the  contractors 
were  Messrs.  J.  Sc  W.  Lowry,  all  of  Newcastle. 

The  Surveyors’  Institution. — A large  and 
representative  gathering  of  the  Fellows  of  The 
Surveyors’  Institution  resident  in  the  counties  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  was  held  in  the 
meeting-room  of  the  Manchester  Society  of , 
Accountants  last  week.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  the  formation  of  a Provincial 
Committee  of  the  Institution  for  the  two 
counties  above  referred  to,  on  the  basis  of  the 
scheme  for  the  local  organisation  of  members 
throughout  the  provinces  which  is  in  course  of 
gradual  development  by  the  Council.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Institution,  who  was  present  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Provisional  Chairman, 
explained  in  detail  the  constitution  of  the  new 
committees  and  the  objects  the  Council  have  in 
view  in  their  formation.  Mr.  John  Cross,  of  77, 
King-street,  Manchester,  to  whose  hands  the 
preliminary  arrangements  were  confided  by  the 
Council,  was  unanimously  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  in  the  meeting 
by  the  rules  of  procedure,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Committee  be  designated  the  Provisional 
Committee  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  for  the 
Counties  Palatine  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
After  the  completion  of  the  formal  business  of 
the  meeting  the  Committee  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  arrangements  for  the  preliminary 
examination  for  the  admission  of  students  to 
the  Institution,  to  be  held  at  Manchester,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  committee,  on  January  22 
and  23  next,  Messrs.  J.  Holden,  T.  Silk  Wilson, 
E.  J.  Bridgford,  and  T.  A.  Dickson  being 
appointed  moderators  for  the  purpose.  I 


Reredoa,  St.  Maxy’a,  Lambetli. — This 
reredos,  presented  to  the  church  by  Sir  Henry 
Doulton,  was  announced  to  be  “ dedicated  ” on 
Friday  of  this  week.  It  has  been  executed  at 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Doulton,  Lambeth,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott.  With  the- 
exception  of  four  columns  which  are  in  Salt 
Glazed  Doulton-ware,  the  whole  of  the  reredos 
is  in  a fine  terra  cotta  of  warm  buff  tint.  It 
consists  of  a central  portion  8 ft.  6 in.  wide,  con- 
taining three  arched  bays ; the  centre  opening 
is  filled  with  a representation  of  the  Crucifixion, 
and  the  arches  on  either  side  are  subdivided,  and 
each  contains  two  sculptured  figures.  Slightly 
recessed  from  the  central  portion  there  are  wings- 
3 ft.  wide  on  either  hand,  making  the  total  widtlt 
of  the  reredos  about  14  ft.  6 in.  Up  to  a height 
of  5 ft.  the  design  is  quite  plain : the  portion/ 
next  above  contains  the  sculptured  panels  set 
within  arches  with  traceried  heads.  The  central 
portion  is  terminated  with  a projecting  cornice- 
with  ribbed  cove  below,  and  open  cresting  and 
pinnacles  above ; the  highest  pinnacles  will 
support  statuettes  of  angels.  The  height  to- 
the  top  of  the  cresting  is  11  ft.  9 in.,  and  to 
the  top  of  the  statuettes  about  15  ft.  The- 
weight  of  the  whole  reredos  is  carried  clear  of 
the  floor  by  means  of  a concealed  girder. 
The  sculptures  have  been  designed  and 
modelled  by  Mr.  George  Tinworth.  The- 
central  panel  (4  ft.  9 in.  high,  2 ft.  9 in.  wide)( 
contains  a representation  of  the  Crucifixion.  In 
the  four  smaller  panels  are  single  figures  of  the- 
Patriarch  Moses,  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  the  Prophet  Elijah.  Inserted  in  quatre- 
foil  panels  in  the  wings  of  the  reredos  are  four- 
portrait  medallions  of  archbishops : — Hubert 
Walter  or  Fitzwalter,  Archbishop  from  1193  to* 
1207,  Lord  High  Chancellor  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I. ; Richard  Bancroft,  Archbishop  from 
1604  to  1610;  Thomas  Tenison,  1695  to  1716 
and  Thomas  Seeker,  Archbishop  from  1758  to- 
1768,  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Lambeth- 
Seeker  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  library  to 
the  palace.  The  medallions  of  Bancroft,. 
Tenison,  and  Seeker  have  been  modelled  from 
photographs  taken  from  the  original  portraits- 
in  Lambeth  Palace ; that  of  Tenison  was 
painted  by  Simon  Dubois,  and  that  of  Secker- 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

The  Oakfleld  Estate  at  Ashtead. — 
Sale  of  Building  Sites. — A large  area  of 
land,  forming  a portion  of  the  Oakfield  Estate 
at  Ashtead,  in  Surrey,  and  covering  upwards  of 
fifty  acres  in  extent,  has  just  been  laid  out  for 
building  upon.  Between  250  and  300  bouses 
and  shops  are  intended  to  be  erected  on  the 
estate,  all  of  them  being  of  a high  class,  no* 
house  of  a less  prime  cost  value  than  £400  to- 
be  erected  on  any  of  the  plots,  whilst  as- 
regards  several  of  the  plots,  the  minimum 
value  is  £600.  A number  of  new  roads,. 
50  ft.  wide,  have  been  formed  on  the  estate, 
three  of  them  being  nearly  half  - a - mile 
in  length  each.  The  first  portion  of  the 
estate,  containing  seventy  - four  plots,  was- 
offered  for  sale  last  week,  by  Messrs.  Baker  Sc. 
Sons,  the  sale  taking  place  in  a marquee  on  the 
estate,  when  a numerous  company  was  present. 
Most  of  the  plots  submitted  have  frontages  of 
25  ft.  and  depths  of  from  ISO  ft.  to  200  ft., 
whilst  some  of  them  are  much  larger,  having 
frontages  of  60  ft.  each.  On  these  last-named- 
plots  detached  villas  only  are  to  be  erected,, 
having  forecourts  of  30  ft.  in  depth  from  the. 
main  roads.  The  auctioneer,  in  offering  the- 
property,  drew  attention  to  its  attractive 
character,  pointing  out  that  Ashtead  was  be- 
coming an  increasingly  residential  suburb,  being 
reached  in  forty  minutes  from  London,  and  that 
the  estate  bordered  upon  the  Ashtead  and' 
Leatberhead  Commons,  upwards  of  1,000  acres- 
in  extent,  known  as  being  amongst  the  most 
picturesque  in  England.  Amongst  those  present 
were  several  speculators  and  builders,  and  the- 
biddings  for  the  different  plots  was  very  active. 
Most  of  the  sites  submitted  were  sold,  the 
prices  realised  varying  from  30?.  and  40?.  up  to 
about  100?.  for  the  larger  plots.  The  proceeds- 
of  the  sale  amounted  to  upwards  of  1,980?. 

New  Clock  for  Mysore. — The  Maharajah 
of  Mysore  has  ordered  a large  clock,  with  two- 
illuminated  dials,  to  chime  the  Cambridge 
quarters,  on  bells  of  about  one  ton.  The  bell- 
framing to  be  supplied  is  of  teak,  the  clock  of 
the  best  gun- metal,  with  compensated  pendulum 
of  zinc  and  iron  tubes.  The  maker  is  Mr.  J.  W. 
Benson,  of  London. 

Roman  Catholic  College,  Tooting. — We 
are  asked  to  mention  that  the  locks  and  door- 
fittings  for  this  building,  described  in  our 
columns  last  week,  were  supplied  by  Mr.  James 
Hill. 
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New  Hospitals  for  Liverpool.  — On 
Saturday  last,  two  new  hospitals  for  infectious 
diseases,  erected  by  the  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool in  Netherfield-road  and  Grafton-street, 
were  formally  opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Liver- 
pool. The  Netherheld-road  institution  has  been 
constmcted  out  of  a formerly  existing  building 
which  was  used  as  a private  charity  hospital 
Sind  which  consisted  of  a small  administrative 
block  and  two  pavilions.  In  the  new  hospital 
nothing  but  the  outside  walls  of  the  old  build- 
ing has  been  left,  and  in  reconstructing  the 
pavilions  four  new  wards  have  been  provided  in 
•each,  in  addition  to  four  private  wards  in  one 
and  two  in  the  other,  and  altogether  the  build- 
ing is  capable  of  accommodating  between  eighty 
and  ninety  patients.  Access  to  the  upper  wards 
is  obtained  by  the  outside  staircase,  thus  effect- 
ing a complete  separation  from  the  wards 
beneath,  and  affording  a means  of  treating 
male  and  female  patients  for  four  distinct 
diseases.  ' Complete  accommodation  has  also 
been  provided  for  the  matron,  medical 
officer,  nurses,  and  servants.  The  sani- 
tary arrangements  and  means  of  ventilation 
have  had  careful  attention,  and  steam  laundry 
and  di.sinfecting-rooms  have  been  erected  at  the 
rear  of  the  main  building.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  H.  Shelmerdine,  of  Liverpool ; and  the  con- 
tractors were  Messrs.  Morrison  k.  Sons,  also  of 
Liverpool.  The  Grafton  - street  hospital  is 
planned  on  the  pavilion  system,  and  has  accom- 
modation for  seventy  patients  in  eleven  distinct 
wards.  Each  block  is  thoroughly  discon- 
nected, and  the  system  of  cross-veutilation  has 
been  adopted,  while  the  greatest  possible  iso- 
lation of  each  ward  and  department  of  the 
building,  consistent  with  economical  and  efficient 
administration,  has  been  arranged.  Three  special 
wards  are  reserved  for  receiving  and  isolating 
doubtful  cases.  Two  complete  and  distinct 
steam  laundries,  one  for  the  patients’  and  the 
other  for  officials’  clothing.  Sec.,  form  part  of 
the  scheme  ; and  a powerful  high-pressure  steam 
apparatus  is  provided  for  rapidly  disinfecting 
bedding  and  tainted  clothing.  The  adminis- 
trative buildings  are  complete  in  every  detail : 
the  drainage  and  other  sanitary  details  have 
been  carried  out  with  care.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Simpson  & Allen,  London,  and  the  con- 
tractors Mes-srs.  Holme  & Green,  Liverpool.  The 
two  new  buildings  are  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  IBO  patients,  and  the  total  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  Grafton-street  site,  is  about 
2T,0002. 

Street  Paving. — We  take  the  following 
statement  of  experience  as  to  various  pavings 
from  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  Lovegrnve,  the 
Surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Works  of  the  Hackney 
District : — " The  extra  cost  of  maintaining 
wood-paving,  as  compared  with  granite,  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  met  by  the  reduced  tirst 
cost,  while  wood  has  the  great  compensating 
advantage  of  being  so  much  less  noisy  than 
either  granite  paving  nr  macadam.  Granite 
4 in.  by  4 in.  cubes  would  be  far  cheaper  than 
macadam,  and  the  following  dates  of  laying 
show  the  endurance  of  this  material : — 

Mare -street,  north  of  St.  Thomas’s-square,  laid 
in  1873. 

Clapton-road,  laid  in  1873.  relaid  last  year. 

Upper  Clapton,  laid  in  1873,  relaid  last  year. 
Granite  paved  roads  have,  however,  the  draw- 
backs of  being  noisy  and  slippery.  As  to 
relative  costs,  the  following  ligures  may  serve  as 
an  index : — 

Per  yd. 

BUpl. 

6 X 4 io.  GuernBey  granite  pitchings  laid  on  6 in.  s.  d. 

Portland  cement  concrete  15  0 

4 X 4 in.  ditto  ditto  II  0 

Wood  paving  as  already  laid  in  the  district  7 9 

Broken  granite — average  thickness,  3 in.,  in->  , g 

eluding  labour  and  rolling  

The  macadam  requires  renewal  in  from  one 
to  six  years  according  to  the  traffic,  and  the 
extra  cost  of  clearing  the  mud  and  dust  is 
considerable.  The  broken  granite  margins 
alongside  the  tramways  are  very  costly  to 
maintain.  The  repairs  now  carried  on  with  the 
2^  in.  broken  irregular  stones  under  the  steam 
roller,  quickly  work  away  from  the  tramway 
paving,  and  the  constant  feeding  involves  an 
outlay  which,  in  a few  years,  far  exceeds  the 
cost  of  proper  paving.  In  the  course  of  ten 
years  the  cost  per  yard  super  of  such  repairs 
cannot  be  less  than  ten  shillings,  and  is  fre- 
quently much  more.” 

Memorial  Window,  Lyme  Hegis. — A 

new  painted  nortb-east  window  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  parish  church  of  Lyme  Regis,  in 
memory  of  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  P. 
Barlow.  The  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Bell  k Beckham,  of  London. 


The  late  Aiiglo-Danish  Exhibition. — A 

two  days’  sale  last  week  of  the  fittings  and 
appointments  of  the  recent  Anglo-Danish  Exhi- 
bition brought  a numerous  company  to  South 
Kensington.  The  catalogue  contained  4-10 
lots,  and  included  the  whole  of  the  furniture, 
draperies,  and  decorations  which  had  been 
utilised  for  the  exhibition ; but  the  most  inte- 
resting portions  of  the  property  submitted  were 
the  erection  of  the  theatre  to  seat  1,000  persons  ; 
the  Danish  village,  in  eleven  lots,  containing 
Danish  houses,  cottages,  and  a village  inn  ; also 
the  Danish  grotto ; the  switchback  railway  and 
Alpine  scenery ; the  Doulton  panels  ; several 
iron  buildings,  rustic  bridges  and  summer- 
houses, which  bad  been  erected  in  different 


New  Tree  Harbour  and  Depots  at  Cope;;  > 
bagen. — The  Danish  Ministry  of  Finance 
inviting  designs  for  the  new  free  harbour  aui 
depots  to  be  established  in  Copenhiigen.  Til 
ground  has  been  chosen  for  it.  Either  till 
depots  are  to  be  arranged  in  one  large  buildin  I 
or  a number  of  small  ones,  but  none  of  t!  « 
latter  must  be  above  three  storeys,  includiiui 
vaults.  The  whole  is  to  embrace  15,000  squajj^i 
metres  for  storage,  and,  besides,  offer  acnoTnm^in 
dation  for  offices.  Of  the  designs  received 
the  harbour,  the  six  best  will  be  paid  for,  t\!h 
with  166Z.,  and  the  rest  with  llOZ.,  whilst  fiffi 
of  the  best  for  the  free  depots  will  be  remunffl 
rated  at  the  rate  of  55Z.  each.  All  the  desigSe 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Danish  Ministw 


portions  of  the  grounds  for  the  purposes  of  the 
exhibition ; together  with  a representation  in 
stone  of  “ Hamlet’s  Grave.”  Several  terra-cotta 
vases  were  likewise  included  in  the  sale. 
Amongst  the  prices  realised  was  540Z.  for 
the  theatre,  built  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  of  the 
Albert  Gate  Works,  constructed  of  timber 
frame-work,  and  covered  with  corrugated  iron. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  155  ft,  long 
by  -15  ft.  wide,  with  numerous  additions,  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  side  boxes,  dressing-rooms, 
and  offices.  It  was  stated  to  be  well  adapted 
for  a volunteer  drill-hall,  lecture-hall,  or  public 
institution.  The  scenery  and  tableaus  con- 
nected with  the  theatre  were  sold  for  26Z.  The 
terra-cotta  vases,  eighteen  in  number,  realised 
an  aggregate  sum  of  upwards  of  5BZ,  After  a 
few  bids  had  been  made  for  the  cottages  form- 
ing the  Danish  village,  the  auctioneer  announced 
that  the  whole  of  them  were  withdrawn.  The 
Danish  grotto  was  described  as  0(!  ft.  long  and 
18  ft.  wide,  the  exterior  painted  and  moulded 
to  represent  rockwork,  and  the  interior  arranged 
for  an  exhibition  of  paintings.  The  auctioneer 
in  submitting  this  portion  of  the  property,  said 
it  had  cost  upwards  of  250Z.,  and  that  he  had  a 
reserve  of  50Z.  upon  it.  As  the  biddings  were 
only  nominal,  it  was  withdrawn.  The  switch- 
back  railway  was  described  as  4-10  ft.  long, 
22  ft.  wide  at  the  station,  and  1-4  ft.  wide  at 
the  extremity,  with  double  tracks.  Four 
cars,  by  tlie  Ashbury  Carriage  Works  Company, 
were  included  in  the  sale.  The  auctioneer 
announced  that  the  railway  was  erected  this 
year  for  the  purposes  of  the  exhibition,  at  a cost 
of  more  than  400Z,.  but  the  highest  sum  offered 
was  115Z,,  at  which  it  was  sold.  The  painted 
Arctic  scenery  forming  the  background  of  the 
railway,  with  the  framing  and  supports,  was 
sold  for  20Z.  The  sale  concluded  by  the  offer 
of  the  Doulton  panels  at  the  main  entrance- 
hall.  They  were  described  as  faced  with  slabs 
of  terra-cotta,  painted  in  the  impasto  process 
recently  introduced  by  Doulton  k Co.  Two 
large  panels  on  either  side,  each  IG  ft.  high  by 
7 ft.  G in.  wide,  were  said  to  be  probably  the 
largest  paintings  ever  yet  executed  in  ceramic 
ware.  The  highest  offer  was  85Z.,  at  which 
they  were  withdrawn.  There  was  no  offer 
for  “ Hamlet’s  Grave.”  The  total  proceeds 
amounted  to  upwards  of  2,800Z.  Messrs.  Baker 
&Sons  conducted  the  sale. 

Dangers  of  “Hisiug”  Health  Resorts. 
— People  little  reck  of  the  dangers  which  they 
run  in  exchanging  their  own  comfortable,  well- 
ordered  house  for  stuffy  seaside  lodgings,  where 
imperative  economy  requires  that  no  more 
rooms  shall  be  hired  than  are  necessary.  The 
.=:ink  and  water-closet  arrangements  at  all 
“ ri.«ing  ’’  health  resorts  w’ill  be  found  almost 
uniformly  bad.  In  the  old  days,  when  only  a 
few  stray  visitors  came,  the  sewage  went  into 
cess-pools,  and  the  water  supply  was  obtained 
from  wells.  Now,  all  the  houses  boast  their 
water-closets,  connected  in  more  or  less  un- 
scientific fashion  with  drains  laid  down  in  the 
streets,  and  converging  to  a sewer  discharging 
into  the  sea.  The  drains  are  usually  put  down 
piecemeal,  and  the  levels  are  not  right.  The 
water  supply  is  intermittent,  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, closet-pans  get  dry,  and  sewer-gas 
pours  up  into  the  houses.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  place  has  no  building  bye-laws,  and 
that  any  one  may  and  does  erect  new  houses  in 
his  own  fashion,  and  at  any  angle  that  he 
chooses  to  existing  roads,  and  the  dangers  in 
the  case  of  infectious  disease  getting  a foot- 
hold in  the  place  will  at  once  be  manifest. 
Sanitary  Record. 

Sewage  Scheme  for  Preston. — The  Town 
Council  of  Preston  intend,  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, to  propose  that  the  Council  memorialise 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  power  to  borrow 
a sum  of  130,000Z.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  a sewage  scheme  by  which  the  sewage  of 
the  town  will  be  taken  down  to  a farm  at 
Freckleton.  about  three  miles  away. 


Sequoia,  'U.S 

Birch,  Canada 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

....foot  cube 
load 

Pine.  Canada  red  

,,  yellow  ... 

Lath.  Dantsic 

fathom 

St.  Petersburg 

of  Finance  by  Nov.  1. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 


£.  I 

13  10  lie 


0 2 3 0 3' 


2 16  0 4 16  li 


2 0 0 4 0' 


2 10  0 
2 10  0 
3 10  0 


4 10  li 
6 10  II 
3 10  1| 


■Wainscot,  Odessa,  crown 

Deals, Finland, 2ud and  lst,..std.l00 

„ 4tli  and  3rd 

Riga  

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  

,,  2nd  ,,  

,,  white  

Swedish 

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine,  1st  

„ „ 3nd  

„ „ 3rd,  &C 

,,  Spruce,  l8t  

,,  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  &c 

Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boards,  aq.,  1 in.,  pre- 
pared, First 

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba foot 

Houdurna,  &c 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

Mexican  ,,  

Tobasco  „ 

Honduras  ,,  

01,  Turkey ton 

Walnut,  Italian  foot 


7 0 0 9 0 


0 0 
9 10  0 
9 0 0 
7 10  0 

7 10  0 

8 10  0 


15  10  ] 1 


10  0 I 


Hi  0 0 


10  10  0 


10  10  1' 

16  10  bj 

17  10  r 
25  10  l;r 
17  10  i: 
10  10  1) 
10  0 ' 

8 10  !• 


6 0 ' 


0 0 4 0 0 I 


6 0 0 12  0 : 


0 0 4J  0 0) 


METALS. 
laoN — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton 
,,  at  works  in  Wales  ... 
Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
COPPBB— 

British,  cake  and  ingot ton 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 


oueeia. 

Chili,  bi 
Lea.!) — 

Pig,  Spanish  t' 

English,  common  brands 

Sheet.  English 

Spfltee— 

Silesian,  special  ti 

Ordinary  brands 

Tin— 

Banca ton  103  0 

Billiton 102  0 

Straits  104  0 

Australian  104  0 

English  Ingots 107  10 

Zinc — English  sheet ton  23  0 

OILS, 

Linseed  ton  19  7 

Cocoaaut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Hapeseed,  English  pale 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  .... 

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  D.S 

,,  refined  .... 

TuBPENTirrB— 

American, in  casks.... 

Tab— 

Stockholm barrel 

Archangel  


18  17  6 19  0 I 


25  0 
23  0 
28  10 
27  0 
21  15 


•Cwt.  1 11  0 0 0 


TENDEES. 


0 0 16  1 

Q 0 10 


[Communications  for  insertion  under  this 
reach  us  not  later  than  13  Noon  on  Thurtdai/a 


heading  O 


B.-\.TSWATER. — For  alterations  uud  shop  fittings  at  jj 
80  Queen's-rosd,  W.,  for  Mr.  E.  P.  Joyce.  Mr.  WilF 
A.  Burr,  architect,  65,  Chancery-lane,  W.  C. 

Bray  & Pope £329  0 0 

Young  & Co 299  0 0 

Larke  &,  Son  296  0 0 

Stevens  Bros  (accepted) 237  10  0 


CHELSEA. — Eor  steam  heating  apparafns,  for  heat' 
the  wards  of  the  Cbeli'ea  Infirmary,  Calc-street,  CheU, 
for  the  Guardians.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Hurston,  architet  i 
15,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  No  quantities 


Clements,  Jeakes,  Sc  Co., 

R.  Crane 

Bradford  & Co 

J.  & F.  May  .... 

Benham  & Son 

Summerscales  & Son  

Potter&Sons,  South  Molten-st.,  W.' 

* Accepted.  ’ 


£1,055  0 0 


0 0 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials, 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page, 

iL 

’all  and  Esplanade 

switli  Outbuildings,  Seaton  Sluice  

n Gnerusey  Granite  

and  Coke,  Drain  Pipes  and  Stores 

8 and  other  Buildings  

Sandown  Local  Board... 

J.  Newman  

do. 

Oct.  5th 
Oct.  yth 

ii‘ 

WLllesden  Local  Board 
Croydoa  Corporation  ... 
St  Mary’s  (Balleraea) 

0.  Claude  Robson 

h 

ag-up  and  Paving  Road 

Ton  Water  Mains  

do. 

do. 

do. 

ix. 

te-np  Road 

ix. 

alien,  Ac.,  to  Town-hall 

es'  Store,  Tool  House,  Ac 

Horsham  Local  Board 

J.  Percy  Gates 

Oct.  nth 
do. 

brigade  Station,  Marylabone 

Met.  Board  of  Works... 

do. 

Oct.  15tb 

ing,  Ac.,  Repairs  to  Houses,  Hampstead 

ix. 

do. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Oct.  8th 

n. 

580  0 0 
675  0 0 


.OYDON. — For  class-room  and  additional  cloak-rooms 
ATatories  to  the  juiiior  department  of  the  Beulah-road 
■ols  for  the  Croydoa  School  Board.  Mr.  Robert  Ridge, 
eyor  to  the  Board,  architect.  Quantities  by  the 
itect 

Sionckton  £707 


Uole'iy  i Co 

lOLCS  

Seuley  & Co 

Batley  & Linfoot 

Pearson  & Co 

Docking  

L&C.  Bonyor  

STId-lieot  Building  and  Contracting 

Works 

dskenJen  

Peari'i'  

3mith  & Sous 

Bole  

7errnll 

Kaisht  & Bennett  

Dsplou  * Redgrave  

Winburu  (accepted)  


lOYDOy. — For  additional  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories 
le  girls'  and  infants'  departments  of  the  South  Nor- 
ISchools,  for  the  Croydon  School  Board.  Mr.  Robert 
6,  Surveyor  to  the  Board,  architect.  Quantities  by  the 
itect : — 

Monckton  £430  0 0 ! 

Henley  & Co  391  0 0 

Bryan  369  0 0 

Docking 358  0 0 

Jones  35d  0 0 

Pearson  k Co 350  0 0 

Batlev  & Linfoot 323  19  8 

Ockenden  321  0 0 

J.  & C.  Bowyer  311  0 0 

Terrall  305  0 0 

Winhurn 295  0 0 

Smith  & Sons 287  0 0 

Caplen  & Redgrave 286  0 0 

Peari  e 279  0 0 

Mid-Kent  Building  and  Contracting 

Works 277  10  0 

Hole  (accepted)  240  0 0 ! 


ERTFOilD.— For  the  construction  of  new  flood-gates 
overflow  weir  on- the  River  Beane,  for  the  Corporation 
lertford.  Mr.  Russell  Anstin,  engineer,  Hertford ; — 

William  Gray,  Hertford  £531  12  0 

George  Bell,  Tottenham  605  11  0 

John  Cook,  Spalding  laccepted) 481  0 0 


EETFORD. — For  the  construction  of  about  700  yards 
. outfall  sewer,  together  with  manholes,  tanks,  .snd  the 
?arstioa  of  land  for  sewage  disposal  at  Little  Arawell, 
the  Hertford  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Russell 
itra,  engineer,  Hertford ; — 

John  Cook,  Spalding £741  0 0 

George  Bed,  Tottenham  634  0 0 

G.  R.  Rai'kham  & Co.,  Colchester 693  0 0 

Thomas  Adams,  22,  Canal-road,  Kings- 
land  (accepted) 683  0 0 


GORE  FARM  (Kent). — For  engineering  work 
nexion  with  the  new  Ho.spital  for  convalescing  smallpox 
patic-uts,  Gore  Farm,  near  Hartford,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Hurston,  Architects, 
15,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  No  quantities 


Sugg  & Co.,  Limited 

Bailey  & Grundy 

Clements,  Jeakes,  & Co 

Goddard,  Massey,  &,  Warner  

Fraser  & Fraser 

Bradford  & Co . 

W.  J.  Fraser  & Co 

Watford  Engineering  Works 

Sumraerscalea  A Son  

P.  Bird  & Co 

Stidder,  Dairs,  A Co 

Easton  & Anderson  

.Tankins  & Son  ...  

Porter  & Co 

P.  & F.  May  

Benham  A Son,*  Wigmore-street,  W. 

* Accepted. 


£8,490  0 0 
7,92)  0 0 
6,828  0 0 
6,643  0 0 
6,397  0 0 
6,310  0 0 
0,290  0 0 
5,885  0 0 
6,876  0 0 
6,800  0 0 
5,771  0 0 


5,250  0 0 


LEICESTER. — For  works  in  connexion  with  the  cutting 
of  a new  canal  and  river  channel,  and  widening  and  deepen- 
ing the  Union  Canal,  the  making  of  wharves,  new  roads, 
Ac.,  for  the  Flood  Works  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
Leicester.  Plans,  speciHcation.  and  Quantities  by  the 
Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  J.  Gordon  ; — 

Wm.  Webster,  London £59,519  0 0 

Geo.  Parkinson,  Manchester  49,050  10  0 

S.  Pearson  A Sons,  London 45,2-18  17  2 

Whitaker  Bros.,  Leeds 39,842  17  10 

Holme  A King.  Liverpool 39,285  3 7 ' 

L.  Foster,  Kadcliff-on-Trent  37,632  7 2 

Geo.  Bell,  London 36,754  4 8 

Jaa.  Dickson,  St.  Albans 35,210  19  10 

Jas.  Evans,  Ealing 34,251  9 6 

.Tacob  Biggs,  Birmingham  33,995  10  3 

Enoch  Tempest,  Leicester* 31,973  11  9 

* Accepted. 

LONDON. — For  rebuilding  117, 119,  and  121,Newington- 
causeway,  and  four  houses  in  Rockinghum-street,  S.E.  Mr, 
F.  A.  Powell,  architect,  200,  Kennington  Park-road, 
S.E.  ; — 

Gregory  A Co 

.T.  Tyreman  

W.  Smith  

Holliday  A Greenwood  

W.  Downs 

Burman  A Sons 

A.  'W’’hite  A Co 

W.  A P.  Croaker  (accepted) 

W.  A H.  Castle 


..£6,241  0 0 
6,203  0 0 
..  6,169  0 0 
..  6,1441  0 0 
,.  6,003  0 0 
..  5,9-51  0 0 


LONDON. — For  medical  residential  college  for  Guy’s 

Hospital  Messrs.  Woodd  A Ainslie,  architects  : 

J.  Shillitoe  A Son,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

(accepted) £11,453  0 0 

[Foundations  for  above,  J.  Shillitoe  A Son  (schedule, 
accepted).] 

LONDON. — For  sanitary  works,  bath,  Ac.,  at  30 
Pitzroy-sqnare,  W.,  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Bradley.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Martin,  surveyor,  83,  Albany -rood,  S.E. : — 

W'^ullden,  Walworth  (accepted)  £110  0 0 


EYTONSTONE. — For  Wesleyan  Methodist  School  and  Chapel  Extension.  Mr.  G.  Baines,  architect,  4,  Great 
achesler-slrect,  E.C. : — 


P.  A H.  F.  Higgs... 
H.L.  Holloway  ... 
iT.  Catley  

R.  G.  Battley  

S.  J.  Scott 

■J.  Hearle  A Son  ... 
Geo.  J.  Hosking  ,, 

North  Bros 

•Tames  Mnrter  

Geo.  Dobson 

F.  J.  Coihead  . 


B. 

...£2,998  0 
...  2,874  0 

2I722  0 

...  2,721  0 
...  2,770  0 


.£439  0 ..,£630  0 


369  0 
420  0 
410  0 
390  0 


A.— Extension  of  Chapel. 

D. — Library,  Church  Parlour,  Vestry,  Ac. 


2,63-5  0 . 
*2,369  7 . 
—School. 


0 ...£4,893  0 0 
. oiv  y ...  00  0 ...  4,780  0 0 

. 620  0 ...  69  0 ...  4,714  0 0 

. 675  0 ...  110  0 ...  4,629  0 0 

. 653  0 ...  105  0 ...  4,607  0 0 

, 607  0 ...  75  0 ...  4,572  0 0 

. 597  0 ...  73  0 ...  4,529  0 0 

, 695  0 ...  106  0 ...  4,487  0 0 

, 685  0 ...  70  0 ...  4,429  0 0 

. 630  0 ...  80  0 ...  4,298  0 0 

. 636  16  ...  76  7 ,,,  3,893  2 6 

—Infants’  Room  and  Kitchen,  Ac. 
—Boundary-wall,  Fence,  and  Gates. 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  32, 
Wardour-street,  Soho.  Mr.  R.  H.  Kerr,  architect,  139, 
Oxford-street,  W. ; — 

J.  A .1.  Greenwood £541  0 0 

Gould  A Brand 473  0 0 

Manley  A Son  380  0 0 

•J.  A J.  Feast  375  0 0 

PuxeyALumley  (accepted) 350  0 0 

[Baclde  (late)  not  stated,] 


LONDON.  — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“Horae  and  Groom”  public-hons^  Newington -butts, 
8.E.,  for  Mr,  G.  J,  Flood,  Messrs.  Lewcock  A Grieiaon, 
architects  and  surveyors,  88,  Bishopsgate-street  Within, 
E.C. 

Ivory  £1,066  0 0 

Holloway  990  0 0 

Spencer  A Co 985  0 0 

Hanly  980  0 0 

Balaam  Bros 959  0 0 

Mower  A Son 949  0 0 

Stevenson  889  0 0 


LONDON. — For  new  shop-front  and  repairs,  Ac.,  to 
No.  7,  Oxford-street.  Mr.  R.  H.  Kerr,  architect,  139, 
Oxford-street,  W. : — 

Marler  A Bennett  ..£399  0 0 

J.  A J.  Greenwood 354  0 0 

Drew  A Cadman  329  0 0 

•T.  O.  Richardson 267  0 0 

Tilly  A J ones  (accepted)  263  10  0 


LONDON. — For  new  building.  North-row,  Oxford- 
street.  Mr.  E.  Burnell,  of  Bedford-row,  and  Mr.  H.  8. 
Legg,  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  architects : — 

Ashby  A Horner £10,240  0 0 

Holland  A Hannon 9,836  0 0 

I’atman  A Fotheringham 9,752  0 0 

Patrick  A Son 9,727  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall,  A Co 9,600  0 0 

PerrV  A Co 9,147  0 0 

Wolf  Bros 8,930  0 0 

Clarke  A Bracey 8,444  0 0 

Chappell  8,079  0 0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  new  factory  at  the 
Grange,  Bermondsey,  for  Mr.  J.  Garuar.  Messrs.  G. 
Elkington  A Sun,  architects 

Wells  £1,399  0 0 

Holloway 1,377  0 0 

J.  A J.  Greenwood 1,3-13  0 0 

W.  Downs 1,320  0 0 

A.  White  A Co 1,273  0 0 

W.  A F.  Croaker  (accepted) 1,318  0 0 

LONDON. — For  rebuilding  the  “ Duka  of  York”  public- 
house,  Queen-streec,  xiagware-roao,  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker, 
architect  i — 

Garrett  £2,810  0 0 

Batlley  2,495  0 0 

W.  Downs 2,468  0 0 

W.  A F.  Croaker 2,419  0 0 

J.  Beale 2,100  0 0 


MONMOUTH. — For  additions  to  Hospilal.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Powell,  architect,  200,  Kennington  Park-road,  S.E. ; — 
Simmons £185  0 0 

C.  Morgan l(>o  0 0 

D.  Roberts  (accepted)  144  0 0 

_ NORTHGATE,  GREAT  YARMOUTH.— For  altera- 
tioQs  and  additions  to  Board  School.  Messrs.  Bottle  A 
OUey,  architects. 

J.  P.  Knights,  Yarmouth £3,145  0 0 

K.  Davy,  Yarmouth  2,878  0 0 

R.  Kemp,  Gorleston  2,812  0 0 

G.  H.  Springall.  Yarmouth 2,780  0 0 

Cork  A Beech,  Yarmouth 2,666  0 0 

•T.  Leggett,  Yarmouth 2,596  0 0 

T.  Howes,  Yarmouth  2,584  0 0 

Rand  A Cooper,  Yarmeuth  2,569  0 0 

Grimble  A Watts,  Yarmouth 2,520  0 0 

J.  S.  Cooper,  Yarmouth  2,-475  0 0 

R.  Eastoo,  Yarmouth 2,-144  0 0 

T.  G.  Leggett,  Gorleston  2,143  0 0 

J.  H.  Hawes.  Yarmouth  (accepted)  2,440  0 0 

J.  F.  Bray,  Yarmouth  2,184  0 0 


NOTTING-HILL. — For  St.  Columb’s  Mission  Church, 
Notting-hill,  for  the  Rev.  Canon  Trench.  Mr.  E.  P. 
Loftua  Brock,  architect : — 

SabeyASon  £1,690  0 0 

Avis  A Co 1,070  0 0 

Batchelor  1,630  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 1,597  0 0 

Dove  Bros 1,675  0 0 

Phillips  A Son  1,570  0 0 

Oldrey  A Co 1,527  0 0 

Peters  1,520  0 0 

Naylor 1,493  0 0 

Allen  A Sons 1,395  0 0 

Kynoeh  A Co 1,395  0 0 


PUTNEY.— For  palling  down  and  rebuilding  the  “Rail- 
way Hotel,”  Putney,  for  Mr.  H.  Dobbin,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Eedle,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Charles  Barnard  : — 

T.  Grant,  Putney  £10, -106  0 0 

Earle  A Son  9,538  0 0 

Gregory  A Co 8,775  0 0 

Smith  8,751  0 0 

J.  H.  Cox  8,347  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  8,159  0 0 

Spencer  8,1-10  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  7,924  0 0 

W.  R.  Williams,  Putney  7,900  0 0 

Balaam  Bros 7,820  0 0 

R.  Aviss  A Co.,  Putney 7,796  0 0 


ROTHERHITHE. — For  new  stabling  and  dwellings, 
Ac.,  St.  Helena-ganlons,  Rotherhithe,  for  Mr.  E.  W. 
Robinson.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens,  architect  and  surveyor, 
21,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C. 

W.  A.  Rhodes,  Kensington  £1,.580  0 0 

W.  A H.  Castle,  Southwark 1,370  0 0 

J.  T.  Peppiatt,  Hoiton 1,235  0 0 

8.  Chafeti,  Rotherhithe 1,196  0 0 

Pre.stige  A Co.,  Pimlico 1,185  0 0 

A.  White  A Co.,  Rotherhithe  989  0 0 
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SEAFORD.— For  the  Surrey  Convalescent  Horae,  for 
Mr.  Alexan<ler.  Mr.  E^van  Chriatinn,  architect; — 

J.  Shillitoe  & Son,  Bury  St. 

Edmunds  (accepted) £10,-li53  0 0 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON.— For  the  erection  of  a resi- 
dence,  in  Thurloe-squnre,  for  Mr.  J.  Whittlesea.  Mr. 
Benyon  Tinker,  architect,  4,  New  Inn-chambers,  Wych- 
street.  Strand.  Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Stimpson  & Co £2,260  0 0 

J.  Mears 1,850  0 0 

Freatige  & Co 1,766  0 0 

Cooke  A Baltson  (accepted) 1,660  0 0 


SOUTH  SHIELDS. — For  works  at  the  new  cemetery, 
Harton,  South  Shields,  for  the  South  Shields  and  Westoe 
Burial  Board.  Mr.  D.  Balfour,  engineer.  Houghton-le- 
Spring ; — 

J.  Lane,  South  Shields  

iT.  Scott,  Jarrow  

W.  Roach,  South  Shields  

W.  Kennedy,  Jarrow  

W.  & W.  Sirott,  Newcastle 

Nicholson  A Elliot,  Sunderland 

S.  Moody,  Tyne  Dock 

T.  Dixon,  Fence  Houses 

J.  Garrick,  Durham  (accepted). 


,,£6.974  2 10! 
, 6.916  17  0 
. 5,347  0 7 
, 4,954  4 0 
. 4.630  9 1 
..  4,365  13  5 
. 4,180  9 8 
, 3,916  0 0 
..  3,788  10  0! 


....£7,850  8 
, 7,645  9 
, 7,316  0 


SUNDERLAND.— For  works  in  connexion  with  extend- 
ing Bishopwearmouth  Cemetery,  for  the  Bishopwearmouth 
Burial  Board.  Mr.  D.  Balfour,  engineer,  Houghton-le- 
Spring : — 

J.  Huntlev,  Sunderland 

W.  Scott  A Son,  Sunderland., 

T.  Dixon,  Fence  Houses 

J.  Schofield,  Sunderland 

T.  P.  Shaftoe,  Sunderland 

J.  Elliot,  North  Shields 

H.  Rudlund,  Sunderland 

D.  AJ.  Ranken,  Sunderland 

J.  Carrick,  Durham 6,257  10 

E.  Hudson,  Junr.,  Sunderland*  6,163  '' 

* Accepted. 


6,971  15  8 
6,780  0 0 
6,627 
6,382 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD  (Notts).— For  the  erection  of 
a town-hall.  Mr.  J.  P.  Adlington,  architect,  Lincoln  : — 
Shillito  A Son,  Bury  St.  Edmunds...  £5,200  0 0 ! 

Saddler,  Nottingham  4,169  1 0 

Keeling,  Nottingham 3,300 


Perill  A Burnett,  Nottingham  .. 

Adams,  Nottingham  

Redwood,  Sutton 

Measom,  Nottingham 

Wheatley  A Maule,  Nottingham... 

Cowen,  Lincoln 

Perks,  Long  Eaton  

Greenwood,  Mansfield 

Hind,  Nottingham  

Clark,  Nottingham 

Price,  Nottingham  (accepted) 


3,231  6 8 


3,13 


0 0 


3.067  10 
3,063  0 0 
2,996  10  0 
2,956  2 0 
2,956  0 0 
2,910  0 0 
2,887  0 0 
2,877  0 0 
2,851  0 0 ! 


TOTTENHAM. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  t 
mises,  High  Cross,  Tottenham,  for  Mr.  D.  Quigley.  J 
J.  W.  Couchman,  architect.  No  quantities  ; — 

Wilson  A Stickley  £615  0 0 

Knight  A Son  456  0 0 

Percival  Hart  (accepted)  394  0 0 


TWICKENHAM. — For  the  erection  of  Church  Insti- 
tute, Twickeaham,  Messrs.  George  Lansdown  A Harriss, 
architects,  Warwick-street,  Charing  Cross  ; — 

Messom  £1,663 

W.  Downs ’ 

Lane 

H.  A E.  Lea  

Oldridge 

J.  Tyerman  

J,  T.  Collinson  (accepted),.,., 


i.ee 

1,589  0 
1,554  0 
1,511  0 
1,470  0 
1,408  0 


UPPINGHAM, — For  the  erection  of  new  school-house 
and  class-rooms,  for  the  trustees.  Mr.  T.  6.  Jackson, 
architect,  4,  Nottingham-place,  W. : — 

Dobson  £10,975  0 0 

Herbert 10,010  0 0 

Thompson 9,988  0 0 

Shillitoe  A Son 9,565  0 0 

Willcock  9,274  0 0 

Roberts 9,164  0 0 

Eatoourt  8,948  0 0 

Halliday  8,900  0 0 

Parnell  (accepted) 8,895  0 0 


TO  COREESPOKDENTS. 


W.  B.  D.  (harJly  to  tlie  point). — J.  B.  (we  are  obliged  to  flecliue 
pointing  out  books  : see  sUudiug  notice  to  that  effect  below).— "A 
Constant  Reader”  (as  wo  have  replied  to  many  other  bimllar  in- 
quiries, it  would  be  impossible  to  advise  to  any  purpose  except  after 
an  examination  of  the  work.  All  we  can  suggest  is  that  the  cement 
may  have  been  of  inferior  quality,  aud  have  shrunk  and  cracked ; 
a very  fine  crack,  hardly  noticeable,  would  do  the  mischief  ; and  it 
may  have  been  finished  level  and  with  no  fall,  which  In  the  case  of 
a crack  would  make  matters  worsel- — A.  J:  C.  U. — \V.  T.  M.  (we 
will  certainly  do  uotlilug  ot  the  kind).— A Yorkthireiiian  (no  space 
this  week.  Letters  of  any  length  should  not  be  sent  at  the  last 
roonient.— W.  R.  (ditto). 

‘ " statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  mna  be  accompanied 
id  address  ot  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication 
ipeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


by  the  ni 


addrese... 

Note, — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  conrae,  idtb  the  authors. 

Jfs  caxnef  uruUrrtalu  (a  return  rejecltct  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DB8IRBD. 

All  commuulcatlona  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THK  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  niatteri  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  B^tor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


Jtegittered  Telegraphic  Addrest," The  Boildbb,  London.’ 


OHAEGE8  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

situations  vacant,  partnerships,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  Unas  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  . .. . 4s.  Sd. 

Bach  additional  Uue  (about  ten  words  Os.  Sd. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trs-io  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
Ussmsuts  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Anctlou, 
bo.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . . . . _ Is.  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  8d, 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

,*  Stamps  muse  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  er  by  Money  Order,  payable 
"ovent-garden,  W.C.  to 
FOURDRINIER,  PubUiher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catberlue-street,  W.O. 
for  the  current  wnek's  Issue  must  reach  the  Olflce 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m,  on  THURSDAY,  aud  for  the  Front  Page 
Hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " la  supplied  oiBX«trom  the  Office  to  reildstts 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  «nr,n,., 
PxsraiD.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  36s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  b«.  SOs.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDBINISB, 
Publisher,  No.  46,  Catherine-itrest.  W.O. 


DOUGLAS  F 


SPECIAL  —ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTIBK- 
MENTS  or  ORDERB  TO  DTSOONTTlsrUC  aama 


DAY  momiBgi: 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTl- 
MONIALS,  be.  left  at  tlse  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  end 
strongly  recommendsthatof  the  latter  COPIE80NLT  should  be  sent. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Ballder,"  may  have  Asplisj  <i<f  drasiset 
<0  the  Ofiet,  48.  Catberine-straet.  Cevent  Garden,  W.C. 
frt*  a}  cha.rg*.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  srith  sufficient  stampa  to 
cover  the  postage 


1 THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  OIR- 


Now  ready, 

READING  CASES,!  - ninepence  each, 


I By  post  (carefully  packed),  Is. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  EOW,  LONDON,  E.C 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 


LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


conservatories, 

GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 


SUB8CKIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  8UBUEE;I 
preparing  at  the  Fublishing  0£Bce,  19s.  per  annniiiSl 
Id.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  BniX  li 
by  Friday  Morning’e  pott. 


BEST  BATH  STONE.  ; 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  | FARLEIGH  D0:i; 


BOX  GROUND. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND 


COMBE  DOWNK 
STOSE  GROTX:i 

THE  BATH  STONE  PIHMS,  Limiib 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 


EOULTING  FREESTONE.  .M 

The  stone  from  these  qm  il 
is  known  as  the  “W«l? 
Beds,"  and  is  of  a j , 
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The  Arts  and  Crafts  E.i:hibition. 


ins  exhibition,  -which 
■was  opened  to  the 
public  last  Monday 
in  the  New  Gallerj'  in 
Regent-street,  is  of 
great  intere.st  and 
very  attractive,  in- 
cluding some  things, 
no  doubt,  which  are 
of  a somewhat  mitrS 
1 eccentric  character;  but,  for  the  most 
consisting  of  decorative  work  of  a high 
isB,  and  marked  by  a great  deal  of  originality, 
[well  as  sincere  artistic  feeling.  It  is  true 
lit  one  of  the  principal  objects  which  was 
(tposed  when  the  exhibition  was  first 

inned,  the  bringing  the  actual  maker  of  the 
rk  in  direct  contact  with  the  purchaser, 
ms  to  have  been  only  rather  partially 

fTied  out.  One  of  the  first  things  we 
he  to  is  “ Design  for  Paper-hanging, 

! Messrs.  Rigley  and  Rigley  ” (6), 
dch  is  the  old  style  of  thing  over 
tin.  A firm  cannot  design ; it  is  an 
^■vidual  who  designs ; but  it  is  to  be 
lisumed  that  this  fact  of  the  individuality  of 
listic  work  cannot  be  entirely  asserted  all 
I once,  the  popular  belief  that  art  is  pur- 
asable  at  a manufactory  being  too  deeply 
bted.  "We  have  here,  at  all  events,  an 
[iempt  in  the  right  direction,  and  in  n great 
kny  instances  we  are  brought  in  contact 
th  the  original  designer  and  his  work, 
tthout  any  middleman  or  artistic  broker 
terveniag,  which  is  something  gained. 

The  exhibition  bears  more  or  less  the  stamp 
a certain  clique  of  artists ; it  represents 
^ views  and  tastes  of  a sect ; hut  the  amount 
I beauty  and  variety  in  the  work  exhibited 
?8  a great  deal  for  the  talent  and  artistic 
liling  in  the  ranks  of  the  sect,  and  it  is  im- 
3sible  to  go  over  it  without  reflecting  what 
|il  progress  has  been  made  in  decorative 
sign  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century, 
venty-five  years  ago,  such  an  exhibition  as 
U — so  full  of  fine  colour  and  outline,  and 
devoid  of  anything  which  can  be  regarded 
vulgar,  or  in  bad  taste,  would  have  been 
■possible.  Such  work  as  fills  the  walls  of 
[s  exhibition  was  hardly  to  be  had  at  all, 
love  or  money ; and  the  most  remarkable 
int  about  the  present  exhibition  is  the 
jree  in  which  it  bears  the  stamp  of , 
■0  rather  than  money.  It  is  full 
[ things  which  seem  to  have  beenj’done 
cause  the  designer  and  maker  enjoyed  doing 


them  1 not  because  they  were  calculated  to 
sell  well.  The  enormous  difference  between 
this  kind  of  work  and  mere  trade  art  may  be 
appreciated  by  comparing  this  with  the  kind 
of  e.xhibits  which  used  to  be  seen,  for  instance, 
at  the  Building  Exhibitions  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  and  which  are  still  too  prominent  in  the 
large  multifarious  exhibitions  of  all  kinds  of 
work  which  have  become  so  popular  of  late, 
and  in  which  work  done  with  a purely  artistic 
motive  is  one  of  the  greatest  rarities,  and 
seems  almost  lost  and  out  of  place  when  met 
with. 

In  the  exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery  the 
numbers  commence,  as  usual,  in  the  West 
Gallery  facing  the  entrance.  This  contains 
various  works  in  embroidery  and  textiles  of 
different  typos ; tiles,  metal-work,  wall-papers, 
and  some  fine  specimens  of  book-binding.  In  i 
the  textile  designs  the  influence  of  Mr.  William 
Morris  is  apparent  in  not  a few  of  the  examples. 
The  characteristic  which  he  has  emphasised, 
and  which  so  many  others  have  borrowed 
from  him,  in  decorative  design  of  the  foliage 
type,  is  the  employment  of  grand  sweeping 
curves  of  leafage  so  arranged  as  to  fill  nearly 
Che  whole  space,  with  little  “ ground  ” left 
between  them.  It  is  this  method  of  treat- 
ment which  gives  .such  a massive  and  rich 
character  to  many  of  the  textile  designs 
issued  by  Messrs.  Morris  & Co.,  and  the  spirit 
of  which  has  been  caught  by  other  designers. 
It  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  the 
“ Silk  portiere,  designed  and  executed  by 
Henry  and  Catherine  Holiday,”  No.  13  in 
the  catalogue.  This  design,  springing  from  a 
gfreat  central  stallt,  rising  from  a conventional 
flower-pot,  is,  to  our  thinlcing,  too  symme- 
trical for  a portilrc,  which  is  very  seldom 
hung  so  that  the  symmetry  of  design  can  he 
seen.  Where  your  pattern  is  generally  likely 
to  be  seen  flat  and  undisturbed,  then  indulge 
in  symmetry  on  each  side  of  a centre,  if  your 
soul  longs  after  such  symmetry ; in  a curtain 
which  is  constantly  to  be  hung  in  folds, 
festooned,  draped,  pushed  aside,  symme- 
trical design  is  lost  and  out  of  place, 
as  its  symmetry  is  seldom  seen  in  an 
undisturbed  state.  Otherwise  this  is  a grand 
hit  of  work,  with  its  great  purplish  serrated 
leaves  spreading  their  broad  surfaces  over  the 
ground.  In  comparing  the  designs  in  which 
foliage  forms  are  introduced  in  this  collection, 
one  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  pervading 
power  and  influence  of  the  Greek  acanthus. 
Where  we  come  upon  foliage  design,  what- 
ever may  be  its  varieties  of  colour  and  general 
effect  and  disposition,  we  never  seem  to  be 


very  far  from  the  Greek  acanthus.  With 
variations  of  detail  its  typical  form  and 
character  arc  continually  recurring ; no  one 
seems  able  to  escape  from  it ; a striking  proof 
of  the  artistic  power  and  influence,  in  little 
as  in  great  things,  of  “ the  supreme  Caucasian 
mind.”  Mrs.  Aldam  Heaton  exhibits  two 
screen-panels  (11  and  16),  embroidered  on 
cloth  in  “ tram  ” sillc,  “ the  ground  being 
embroidered  as  well  as  the  design.”  It  might 
perhaps  be  questioned  whether  the  additional 
effect  of  this  embroidery  of  the  ground  was 
commensurate  with  the  labour  of  producing 
it ; hut  the  procedure  is  in  the  true 
artistic  spirit,  which  will  spare  no  trouble 
for  completeness  of  effect.  The  embroi- 
dered ground  gives  a imity  of  tone  and 
a broken  aud  softened  colour,  in  place  of  the 
comparatively  raw  effect  of  a self-coloured 
ground.  Mr.  de  Morgan’s  large  “ decorative 
panel  in  tiles  ” (17)  is  a striking  piece  of 
work;  the  main  feature  in  the  design  is  the 
conventional  treatment  of  peacocks  in  side 
elevation,  fronting  inward  and  outward  alter- 
nately, the  interspaces  filled  up  with  vases 
and  floral  design.  Among  the  pretty  aud 
original  things  in  this  part  of  the  room  is  a 
“ Frieze  for  a mantel  valance  ” (20),  worked 
by  Mrs.  Crane  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Walter 
Crane,  in  cotton  on  black  merino ; con- 
ventional animals  arranged  within  their 
delicate  scrolls  of  foliage.  This  is  one  of  the 
numerous  examples  to  be  seen  in  this  exhibi- 
tion in  which  common  occasions  of  decora- 
tion are  treated  in  a special  and  original 
manner.  A “ mirror  - frame  ” (44),  by  Mrs. 
Heaton,  with  floral  design,  embroidered  in 
“ tram  ” silk,  is  a very  rich  bit  of  effect ; the 
design  in  this,  as  in  the  two  others  before- 
mentioned,  is  by  Mr.  Aldam  Heaton.  -A 
“ Leaf  of  a folding  screen  ” (49)  painted  in 
oils  on  silvered  and  lacquered  sheepskin,  is 
a very  rich  piece  of  work,  “ engraved  by 
T.  Aldam  Heaton,  painted  by  Ellon  Stead- 
man.” Notice  the  rich  effect  of  the  gold  sur- 
faces of  the  acanthus  leaves,  diapered  over 
with  a pattern  of  very  small  scrolls  in  relief; 
how  different  from  the  hard  effect  of  a mere 
flat  gold  surface.  This  feeling  for  surface 
effect  is  one  of  the  most  marked  character- 
istics of  recent  decorative  work ; the  small 
diaper  gives  richness  and  softness  to  the 
surface  on  a distant  view,  and  some- 
thing more  for  the  eye  on  a nearer  view. 

The  end  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a 
display  of  works  bearing  the  name  of  Morris 
& Co.,  the  textiles  mostly  designed  by  Mr 
Morris  ; t'wo  pieces  of  furniture,  a mahogany 
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cabinet  and  a sideboard,  are  marked  as  designed 
by  Mr.  G.  Jack.  These  are  admirable  speci- 
mens of  furniture,  notable  for  their  simplicity 
of  line  and  style,  combined  with  admirable 
execution;  the  sideboard  is  especially  worthy 
of  notice  for  unobtrusive  originality  of 
treatment  and  detail.  Among  the  few 
furniture  exhibits,  a studiously  plain  piano- 
case,  “The  Century  Guild  Cottage  Piano” 
(128),  decorated  only  with  moulding.?,  is  a 
good,  unpretending  piece  of  work  in  excellent 
taste;  a novel  feature  in  this  is  the  vertical 
ost  at  each  side,  at  half  the  projection  of  the 
eyboard,  connecting  this,  in  design  and 
construction,  with  the  top-rail  and  foot-rail ; 
the  designer’s  name  is  not  given.  Xear  this 
are  some  furniture  and  architectural  details 
designed  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Blomfield.  Ilis  gas- 
lantem  .standard  in  iron  and  brass  is 
good  in  idea,  but  there  is  a weak  point 
at  the  springing  of  the  brass  scrolls  w’hich 
support-  the  lantern,  and  rise  from  the  iron 
standard ; the  junction  of  the  two  is  not  very 
well  managed.  The  “Grate”  (98),  with  the 
panel  and  ornamental  detail  cast  in  brass  and 
worked  up  by  hand,  is  very  good  ; the  top- 
plate  is  decorated  by  a half-seen  face  in  very 
low  relief,  with  the  hair  indicated  in  incised 
lines,  springing  out  into  tlame-like  forms. 
One  of  the  few  things  we  do  not  like  in  this 
room  is  the  large  “ Chimney  - piece  and 
Hearth”  by  Messrs.  “W.  de  Morgan,  built  up 
in  wood  coloured  to  imitate  two  marbles, 
white  and  yellow  ; we  pre.sume  this  is 
intended  as  a model  only  of  what  is  to 
be  executed  in  marble  ; but  the  details 
and  profiles,  even  taking  it  so,  are  not 
refined.  The  “Arcaded  Screen”  (84),  by 
Mr.  Benson,  and  the  large  pair  of  wrought- 
iron  gates  in  the  entrance-hall  (289),  designed 
by  Messrs.  Robinson  & Robson,  are  both  open 
to  the  charge  of  too  realistic  work  in  the  floral 
4leteil ; in  the  gates  there  are  absolutely 
realistic  sprigs  introduced,  with  the  base  of 
the  stalk  modelled  as  if  tom  from  the  bough. 
This  is  a mistake  in  metal  work — n piece  of 
false  taste.  Better  examples  of  metal  foliage 
work  are  seen  in  the  bit  of  copper  and 
wrought^iron  railing  (309)  on  the  oppo- 
site wall,  designed  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Horsley, 
which  is  a grand  little  bit  of  metal 
•detail ; and  the  -wrought-iron  bracket  (308) 
designed  by  Mr.  Sedding,  who  is  also  the 
author  of  some  fine  designs  for  wall-papers 
among  the  set  of  embossed  papers  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Co.,  in  the  We-st  Gallery,  at 
•the  opposite  end  from  Messrs.  Morris  & Co.’s 
exhibits.  Among  other  architectural  acces- 
sories in  the  West  Gallery  is  a collection  of 
tile  designs  executed  by  Messrs.  Maw  & Co. 
from  the  designs  of  various  artists,  whose 
names  are  duly  given ; a collection  of  wall- 
tiles  by  Mr.  F.  Garrard : and  of  silk  and  other 
fabrics  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wardle. 

We  must  not  quit  the  West  Gallery  with- 
out calling  attention  to  two  cases  of  book- 
binding designs  by  various  hands.  Some  of 
these  are  singularly  cliarming  and  artistic  in 
feeling.  Among  those  executed  by  Messrs. 
.Burn  & Co.  is  one  designed  by  Mr.  Philip 
Webb,  a gold-tooled  cloth  design,  with  a 
small  flowing  design  breaking  out  here  and 
there  into  large  flower  forms,  which  is  a gem 
in  its  way,  and  even  surpasses  the  w’ell-known 
design  by  Rossetti  for  his  own  volume  of  poems, 
W’hich  is  placed  near  it.  One  or  two  others, 
designed  by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day,  especially 
No.  113,  are  very  good,  also  Mr.  Roger  de 
Coverley’s  Milton  (107),  after  an  early  Italian 
'binding.  One  cannot  help  noticing  that  by 
the  side  of  these  and  others  we  have 
mentioned,  the  Dante  after  Grolier  and  the 
New  Testament  after  Roger  Pavne  (105  and 
106),  also  executed  by  ilr.  de  Coverley  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Harvey,  have  a decidedly 
commonplace  look  ; indeed,  the  artistic  quality 
of  the  Grolier  style  of  binding  ha.s  been,  to 
our  thinking,  much  over-rated ; neat  and 
symmetrical  as  it  looks,  it  is  formal  in 
line,  and  rather  thin  and  poor  in  general 
effect.  There  is  some  interest  in  the  s.ame 
binder’s  examples  of  the  old  plain  calf  binding, 
in  copies  of  Blake,  Boccaccio,  and  Goethe 
(104);  almost  perfectly  plain  bindings,  with 
just  a line  round  the  margin,  and  in  one  case 
the  old-fashioned  little  leaf  or  sprig  in  the 
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comers ; there  is  little  to  call  design  in  these, ' 
but  they  are  effective  from  their  appearance 
of  sound  and  In-sting  workmanship, — abetter 
characteristic  than  that  of  more  decorative 
design,  combined  with  flimsy  workmanship, 
which  is  found  in  so  much  fashionable  binding 
of  the  day.  The  other  case  of  books  contains 
a series  of  bindings  by  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson, 

“ Specimens  of  bookbinding  in  morocco, 
wholly  tooled  and  worked  by  hand,”  which 
are  admirable  both  in  taste  and  execution. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  North  Gallery. 
This  is  largely  occupied  by  decorative  work 
of  a higher  class — figure  design  applied  to 
decoration  in  the  form  of  stained  glass,  and 
mosaic  and  other  forms  of  wall-decoration. 
The  top  of  the  room  is  entirely  occupied  by 
full-sized  cartoons  for  windows  and  mosaic, 
by  Mr.  Burae  Jones.  This  is  work  which 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  decoration, 
in  the  merely  ornamental  sense,  and  painting 
as  the  expression  of  human  feeling ; it  is 
painting  executed  with  a special  reference 
to  architectural  surroundings.  It  is  the 
fashion  now  with  a certain  school  of  critics  to 
speak  of  this  as  the  highest  type  of  painting, — 
a view  from  which  w’e  have  always  dissented. 
The  highest  type  of  painting  of  subjects  from 
human  life  and  from  nature,  like  the  highest 
type  of  poetry  in  literature,  stands  alone 
and  apart  in  its  interest  ; it  is  too  vivid 
and  full  of  life  to  be  harmonised  with 
any  dead  scheme  of  decoration,  however 
rich  in  effect;  it  must  be  studied  for  itself 
and  by  itself.  To  make  painting  a part  of  a 
decorative  or  architectural  scheme,  something 
must  be  taken  from  the  life  of  the  painting; 
a procedure  perfectly  logical  for  this  special 
end,  but  not  exhibiting  the  highest  expressive 
power  of  painting.  A good  deal  of  the  work 
in  this  gallery  illustrates  this.  Some  of  these 
designs  of  Mr.Burne  Jones’s, howeverpowerful 
and  original,  in  n sense  .seem  to  us  to  have 
missed  both  objects, — both  living  expression 
and  decorative  effect, — in  the  effort  to  combine 
both.  In  the  cartoon  for  “The  Nativity,” 
for  a window  in  a church  in  Birmingham, 
for  instance,  the  rocky  arch  of  the  cave 
in  which  the  Nativity  takes  place  is  far  too 
realistic  for  decorative  effect  in  a window ; 
it  is  a mass  of  disagreeable  dull  colour,  with 
no  decorative  form  or  surface  ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  angel  above  appearing  t-o  the 
shepherds,  and  apparently  standing  on  the 
backs  of  the  sheep,  is  too  absurdly  unreal, — a 
stiff,  vertical  figure  without  any  more  life  in 
it  than  in  the  little  men  and  women  in  the  old- 
fashioned  Noah’s  Ark  toys.  The  cave  portion 
is  too  realistic;  the  figure  not  realistic  enough. 
The  decorative  treatment  of  thebranchesof  the 
leafless  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  is  masterly, 
and  just  hits  the  mean  where  sufficient  life  is 
combined  with  decorative  effect.  The  car- 
toons for  mosaic,  executed  at  Murano  for 
the  apse  of  the  American  Church  at  Rome, 
are  very  interesting  : the  main  design  of  the 
apse  con.sists  of  a circular  choral  dance  of 
angels,  w’hose  wings  form  a rich  medley  of 
form  and  colour  in  the  inner  portion,  their 
feet  being  towards  the  outer  edge  of  the  space ; 
there  is  a real  touch  of  genius  in  this  idea. 
The  cartoon  for  the  figure  of  the  angel 
Gabriel  (182)  is  remarkable, — indeed,  one  might 
say  worse  than  remarkable, — for  the  absurdly 
small  size  of  the  head.  It  is  really  astonishing 
how  any  artist  could  bring  himself  to  paint 
such  a glaring  contradiction  of  the  proper  pro- 
portions of  the  figure ; this  figure  must  be 
about  twelve  heads  high.  This  and  the  vertical 
angel  in  the  other  design  are  among  those 
perversities  with  which  one  is  constantly 
puzzled  and  annoyed  in  the  work  of  this 
remarkable  and  original  decorative  painter, 
who  has  invented  a distinct  poetic  treat- 
ment of  his  own  in  painting,  the  beauty  aud 
imaginative  character  of  which  no  one  can 
deny,  in  spite  of  these  occasional  curious 
eccentricities  of  drawing. 

The  cartoons  for  sgraffito  decoration  for  a 
church  near  Abergavenny,  by  Mr.  Heywood 
Sumner  (157  to  162),  are  very  interesting; 
this  is  one  of  the  best  applications  of  sgraffito 
to  internal  decoration  that  we  have  seen,  but 
this  again  illustrates  the  collision  which  takes 
place  sometimes  between  nature  and  con- 
ventionalism, when  it  is  attempted  to  combine 
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both.  The  design  for  “0  ye  winr 
•where  the  ■^•inds  are  represented  ^ 
winged  figures,  is  very  fine  and  effectif 
but,  “ 0 ye  mountains  aud  hills,”  with 
sgraffito  indication  of  conventional  landsciii 
we  fear  looks  only  puerile  and  absurd ; it  a| 
g'ests  a child’s  drawing  of  a landscape.  Det) 
m nature  can  be  conventionalised ; but  j; 
whole  face  of  landscape  will  not  bear  t)| 
The  attempt  to  do  it,  as  far  as  we  eTer> 
member  to  have  seen  it,  only  results  in 
absurd  effect  of  shortcoming,  an  attempt  vti 
inadequate  means.  That  is  one  reason  \\ 
landscape  never  answers  in  a stained-glj 
window ; independently  of  the  question^ 
plane  in  a transparency,  it  is  impossible  tCi 
present  landscape  in  that  material  in  any 
which  is  not  a travesty ; and  the  same  is  it 
ca.se  with  sgraffito.  I 

The  same  gallery  contains  some  fine  (1 
toons  of  figures  for  stained  glass,  by  ^ 
Holiday,  who  seems  to  have  arrived  at  i; 
fection  in  the  system  of  treating  the  figri) 
for  work  of  this  kind,  and  preserving  the 
mean  between  naturalism  andconventionak 
Among  examples  of  decorative  design  -whi 
special  signification,  the  water-colour  ri 
toons  for  domestic  windows,  “Fire”  j 
“ Water”  (212,  213),  by  Mr.  Christopher.(j 
are  admirable  both  in  design  anm 
the  pleasing  fancy  of  the  ideas  ; water  is  re 
sented  by  a nu(le  figure  with  broad  frdi 
of  sea-weed  growing  round  her,  and  ' ( 
hands  uplifted  holding  rip,  at  a line  indicaii 
water  surface,  a ship  or  ark ; a very  pr|i 
translation  into  artistic  expression  of  the  i; 
of  the  supporting  power  of  water.  | 
Walter  Crane’s  colour  cartoons  for  mo 
(219-228)  should  be  looked  at,  especiallyli 
design  called  “Air,”  and  the  “Eagle  a 
Snake,”  and  “ Fire.”  There  is  a frame  of  si  i 
coloured  designs  for  stained  - glass  by  5, 
Lewis  F.  Day  (198-204),  of  a merely  deC( 
tive  and  less  fanciful  order,  which  shoulu 
looked  at  as  admirable  bits  of  line  and  C0( 
design  precisely  adapted  to  the  capabilituti 
the  material..  1 

Among  smaller  examples  of  decors 
detail  in  the  North  Gallery,  there  are  s 
models  by  Mr.  Osmund  Weekes  (240)  for  d 
furniture,  including  two  door-handles,  j 
execution  in  brass,  which  are  curious  1 
fanciful ; they  are  apparently  designed  3 
the  figure  parts  finished  by  Mr.  Wf' 
Crane ; the  door-handles  are  sea-horses  ; 
little  fi.sh  so  called,  familiar  in  aquai 
tanks),  with  their  tails  curled  round  ( 
spindle,  a characteristic  adaptation  of  i 
is  the  real  attitude  of  these  creatures,  w 
cling  with  their  tails  in  this  way  rci 
stems  or  weeds.  A blade  for  a fish-e 
executed  by  Mr.  Mass6  after  an  old  ( 
sign  of  the  date  of  1725,  is  a charming! 
of  work,  with  a heron  and  fishes  in  silhoi' 
entwined  in  conventional  scrolls ; com4 
this  with  the  ordinary  fish-slice  pattern* 
the  shops  ! Mr.  Heywood  Sumner  has  a 
plaster  frieze  decorations  (246),  of  which:: 
upper  one,  of  a rather  Byzantine  acam 
character  executed  by  Mr.  P.  Webb),  is  auij 
usually  good  example  of  decorative  foL 
beautifully  designed  and  modelled,  i 
Century  ' Guild  have  also  some  pl^  I 
casts  of  decoration,  of  which  ono  j 

frieze  in  plaster  for  the  Cutlers’  la 
suggests  how  a new  and  more  refined  e J 
may  be  given  to  an  ordinary  type  of  foW 
decoration  by  working  it  in  very  lowni 
The  gallery  contains  also  a piano  decor4 
by  Miss  Kate  Faulkner  in  gesso  duro  fo’iti 
on  the  wood  ground,  gilt,  and  with  sour'  ii 
the  flowers  silvered,  which  is  rich  and  strit  I 
in  effect,  but  there  is  a want  of  repose  a 4 
it.  “ It  may  be  art,  but  it  would  Ifi 
horrid  in  a drawing-room,”  was  the  H 
ticism  we  heard  on  it  from  a ] 
That  depends,  of  course,  on  what  tft 
of  drawing-room  it  was ; the  criticisili 
an  essentially  and  characteristically  Ph 
tine  one  ; a great  many  English  ladies  w 1 
think  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  ru;’ 
fashionable  furniture  design  would  “ look  he  1 
in  a drawing-room  ” ; hut  reticence  and  reai 
also  counts  for  something  in  decoration,ii  i 
we  did  think  the  example  in  question  re  'n 
overdone ; at  all  events,  it  would  certu  i 
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lequire  the  whole  apartment  to  be  designed 
tp  to  it, 

, The  entrance-hall  contains  a rather  multi- 
larious  collection  of  things,  to  some  of  which 
ve  have  already  referred.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  exhibits  is  a balcony 
['ront  with  long  centre  panel  and  two  square 
«iide  panels,  designed  and  modelled  by  Mr. 
Kellock  Brown,  of  the  “Century  Guild 
of  Artists.”  The  middle  panel  contains  a 
Ijronze  bas-relief  figure,  in  which  the  artist 
aas  paid  Mr.  Harry  Bates  tlie  compliment  of 
’jnitation : the  side  panels  are  filled  up 
j57ith  what  we  should  call,  not  scrolls,  but 
‘i)ig  “ wallops  ” of  bronze  ; lumps  with  no 
iihape  or  meaning  in  them.  We  seem  to 
ihave  met  with  this  sort  of  formless  detail 
;in  other  work  of  “ the  Guild.”  That  is  not 
['‘design.”  A scroll  is  a thing  to  be  carefully 
land  definitely  designed  and  drawn ; a mere 
[formless  curl  is  only  a kind  of  indication  that 
(the  artist  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with 
rthe  space,  or  was  too  indolent  to  take  the 
ouble  to  design  anything  properly. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  is  prefaced 
■by  some  essays  on  various  branches  of  decora- 
tive art,  mostly  very  well  written,  and  con- 
taining a good  deal  which  may  be  useful  in 
setting  people  thinking, — those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  consider  such  subjects  worth 
serious  thought.  Mr.  William  Morris  con- 
tributes an  essay  on  textiles,  in  which  he  makes 
Isome  apposite  remarks  in  regard  to  tapestry, 

1“  the  noblest  of  the  weaving  arts,”  which  may 
I be  regarded  as  a mosaic  of  dyed  threads  ; and 
>as  to  its  character  and  capabilities  he  adds  the 
J following  criticism  : — 

“As  in  all  wall-decoration,  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered  in  the  designing  of  tapestry  is  the  force, 
purity,  and  elegance  ol  the  silkoueUe  of  the  objects 
represented,  and  nothing  vague  or  indeterminate  is 
a^issible.  But  special  excellences  can  be  expected 
(from  it.  Depth  of  tone,  richnoss  of  colour,  and 
I exquisite  gradation  of  tints  are  easily  to  be  obtained 
' in  tapestry  ; and  it  also  demands  that  crispness  and 
I abundance  of  beautiful  detail  which  was  the  especial 
I characteristic  of  fully- developed  roedifeval  art. 

I The  style  of  even  the  best  period  of  the  Renais- 
\ sance  is  wholly  unfit  for  tapestry  : accordingly  we 
I find  that  tapestry  retained  its  Gothic  character 
longer  than  any  other  of  the  pictorial  arts.  A 
comparison  of  the  wall-hangings  in  the  Great  Hall 
' at  Hampton  Court  with  those  in  the  Solar  or  draw- 
I ing-room  will  make  this  clear  to  any  one  not  lack- 
j ing  in  artistic  perception  ; and  the  comparison  is 
j all  the  fairer,  as  both  the  Gothic  tapestries  of  the 
Solar  and  the  post-Gotbic  hangings  of  the  Hall  are 
pre-eminently  good  of  their  kinds.” 

I This  is  perfectly  true,  and  the  Hampton  Court 
I tapestries  should  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of 
I these  remarks.  Most  visitors,  we  strongly 
1 suspect,  prefer  the  Hall  tapestries,  and  it  is 
I true  the  drawing-room  ones  are  so  much  faded, 

! and  seen  in  such  a bad  light,  that  it  is  difficult 
I to  do  them  justice;  but  we  have  always  thought 

I them  the  very  ideal  of  tapestry  style ; the  Ilall 
tapestries  are  far  too  pictorial.  Another 
dictum  from  Mr.  Morris’s  essay  we  may  draw' 

I attention  to  (always  remembering  tliat  he 
I is  referring  specially  to  textiles) ; “ never 
j introduce  any  shading  for  the  puriDose  of 
I making  an  object  look  round ; whatever 
I shadowing  you  use  should  be  u.sed  for  ex- 
i planation  only,  to  show  wdiat  you  mean  by 
j such  and  such  a piece  of  drawing ; and  even 
1 that  you  had  better  be  sparing  oi”  And  yet 
i another  quotation  we  may  add  : — “ It  is  the 
1 pleasure  in  understanding  the  capabilities  of 
I a special  material,  and  using  them  for  sug- 
I gesting  (not  imitating)  natural  beauty  and 
I incident,  tbnt  gives  the  raison  d'etre  of  deco- 
I rative  art.”  All  which  is  as  true  as  gospel. 

I Mr.  Walter  Crane  contributes  papers  on 
[ “ Decorative  Painting  ” and  on  “ Wall  Papers,” 

I Mr.  Benson  one  on  “Metal  Work,”  Mr.  Somers 
[ Clarke  on  “ Stone  and  Wood-carving,”  and 
! others  on  “Stained  Glass”  and  “Table 
i Glass  ” ; Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  one  on  book- 
! binding,  and  Mr.  Emery  WalJcer  one  on 
! “Printing,”  the  artistic  element  in  which 
I is  too  often  overlooked  nowadays.  He 
I prints  a couple  of  sentences  in  the  type 
' “ now  universally  used  for  newspapers 

I and  government  publications,”  as  a contrast 
I with  an  older  and  more  artistically  designed 
1 type  used  in  the  rest  of  the  printing  of 
j tne  catalogue.  We  commend  this  example 
i (page  93)  to  those  concerned  in  designing 


type.  It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  two 
forms  with  a magnifying  glass  and  notice  the 
difference  between  the  mechanical  finish  of 
the  favourite  modem  type  and  the  fine 
drawing  of  the  extremities  of  the  letters 
in  the  old  model.  Mr.  Walker,  however, 
finishes  up  with  a sentiment  that  is  very 
objectionable  if  carried  out  to  its  full  extent 
of  possible  meaning  : — “ Next  in  importance 
to  the  type  are  the  ornaments,  initial  letters, 
and  other  decorations  which  can  be  printed 
along  with  it.  These,  it  is  obvious,  should 
always  be  designed  and  engraved  so  as  to 
harmonise  with  the  printed  page  regarded  as  a 
wliole.  Hence  illustrations  drawn  only  with 
reference  to  purely  pictorial  effects  are  entirely 
out  of  place  in  a book,  that  is,  if  we  desire 
seriously  to  make  it  beautiful.”  We  fear  the 
literal  interpretation  of  that  would  lead  to 
taking  the  real  life  out  of  the  illustrations 
to  a novel  or  poem,  for  example,  and  reducing 
the  figures  to  merely  decorative  adjuncts  with 
no  human  expression  or  interest ; the  same 
mistake  as  regarding  pictures  only  in  refer- 
ence to  their  decorative  effect  in  the  room, 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  their  own  expression 
as  painted  poems. 

In  an  exhibition  of  decoration,  however, 
one  naturally  expects  to  find  the  decorative 
view  of  art  pu.shed  as  far  as  possible  ; such 
teaching  Is  not  out  of  place  ; it  emphasises  a 
view  of  the  function  of  art  which  is  little 
appreciated  or  understood  by  the  general 
public ; wo  only  put  in  a caution  against 
carrying  it  too  far.  In  conclusion,  we 
hope  that  the  “ Arts  and  Crufts  Exhi- 
bition,” now  that  it  has  made  such  a 
good  start,  will  be  an  annual  event.  It  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  get  an  exhibition  of  deco- 
rative work  which  is  done  for  the  love  of  art, 
and  where  one  does  not  seem  to  meet  with 
the  taint  of  the  shop  at  every  turn. 


THE  MONUMENT. 

HE  recent  accident  to  the  Monu- 
ment has  revived  an  interest  in 
this  old  London  show,  once 
dear  to  “ country  cousins,”  and  a 
brief  memorandum  of  its  history  may  not  he 
out  of  place.  The  Monumeut  was  erected  in 
1671-7,  pursuant  to  Act  19.  Car.  II.  c.  3.  The 
cost,  about  14,000/.,  was  defrayed  from  out  of 
the  Oiqihan.s’  Fund.  It  rests  upon  a stone 
vault,  and  is  built  of  Portland  stone.  The 
pedestal,  27  ft.  high  (excluding  the  base),  is 
ft.  sqnareonplan,  and  the Doricpillar,  which 
was  fluted  after  the  masonry  had  been  cairied 
up,  and  has  an  extreme  diameter  of  15ft.,  rises 
133  ft.  to  the  balcony.  The  cippus,  cupola, 
urn,  and  flames  reach  to  38  ft.  above.  Wren’s 
original  design  was  for  a less  simple  memo- 
rial : a shaft  with  volumes  of  flames  bursting 
forth  at  intervals,  and  surmounted  with  a 
Phccnix — this  and  the  flames  to  be  of  brass, 
gilt.  This  he  ultimately  rejected,  fearing 
that  such  a building  would  prove  too  costly, 
and  offer  too  much  surface  to  the  wind. 
His  design,  preseiwed  at  Oxford,  has  been 
engraved  by  Mr.  W.  llulsbergh.  On  the 
pedestal’s  western  side  is  Cibber’s  compo- 
sition, partly  in  alto-relievo,  of  Charles  II. 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  in  lioman  guise, 
with  Architecture, — a gaunt  woman  holding 
instruments  and  a plan, — and  sundry  other 
allegorical  figures.  These,  excepting  Envy  in 
her  cavern,  spouting  fire,  encourage  London, 
who  languishes  in  the  arms  of  Time.  In  the 
background  is  an  interesting  group  of  masons 
and  scaffolding  of  the  day.  The  two  Latin 
inscriptions  were  composed  by  Dr.  Gale, 
afterwards  Dean  of  lork.  The  ])hrases 
around  the  pedestal,  in  libel  of  the  Papists, 
were  inserted  by  the  Corporation  at  the  time 
of  the  Titus  Oates  plot,  and  having  been 
erased  temp.  James  II.,  were  re-cut  in  his  suc- 
cessor’s reign . On  the  26th  of  January,  1831, 
they  were  finally  obliterated.  The  Monu- 
ment was  for  some  while  used  by  the  Royal 
Society,  who  found,  liowever,  that  vibrations 
caused  by  the  passing  traffic  to  and  from  old 
London  Bridge  affected  the  accuracy  of  their 
astronomical  adjustments  and  observations. 
Whilst  the  road-traffic  isnow  lessened,  the  rail- 


way station  by  Eastcheap,  and  that  of  the  new 
City  of  London  and  Southwark  Subway,  are  in 
close  proximity.  The  best  views  of  the  Monu- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  the  measured  drawings, 
with  the  Trajan  column  to  scale,  and  a few 
particulars  from  “ Pnrentalia,”  of  J.  and  T. 
Taylor  (1791),  W.  Lowry  sculpsit ; and  of 
N.  Hawksmoor  (1723),  W.  Hulshergh  sculpsit. 
W.  Marlow’s  fine  view  of  Fi.sh-street-Wl, 
looking  south,  was  painted  in  1792,  and  en- 
graved in  line  by  Thomas  Morris,  a pupil  of 
Woollett;  it  was  published  by  John  Curtis, 
at  Twickenham,  on  November  4,  1796.  The 
Sir  Balaam,  commemorated  in  Pope’s  third 
epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst,  as  dwelling  in 
Monument-yard,  is  identified  with  Tliomas 
Pitt  — died  April  28,  1726 — who,  when 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  at  Madras,  pur- 
chased for  20,400/.  the  celebrated  diamond, 
and  was  grandfather  to  the  statesman  Earl 
of  Chatham.  A considerable  portion  of  Monu- 
ment-yard was  pulled  down  in  1880-1,  and 
with  it,  we  believe,  the  house  of  Jacob,  the 
benevolent  chemist.  Here,  in  February, 
1756,  after  his  brief  sojourn  “ among  the 
l)eggar.s  in  Axe-lane,”  Gold.smith  found  em- 
ployment as  an  apothecary’s  assistant,  until 
Ids  quondam  fellow-student,  Doctor  Sleigh, 
and  Jacob,  set  bim  up  as  a physician  in 
Bankside.  Hogarth,  who  once  lived,  it  is  said, 
on  old  London  Bridge,  gives  a view  of  Monu- 
ment-yard in  his  Lottery  plate. 

The  full  of  stone  from  the  Monument, 
presumably  owing  to  the  decay  of  part  of 
the  structure,  again  opens  the  question  as  to 
the  desirability  of  using  limestones  in  the 
construction  of  public  buildings  in  the 
metropolis.  At  the  time  the  Monument  was 
erected,  its  celebrated  architect  was  quite 
justified  in  using  Portland  stone,  as  it  was  not 
only  the  best  available  material,  but  Avas,  in 
the  London  atmosphere  of  those  days, 
eminently  suitable  in  point  of  durability. 
Times  liave,  however,  now  altered ; the  ex- 
tension of  this  vast  city,  with  its  many 
manufactories,  has  fcontaminated  the  atmo- 
sphere to  such  a degree  that  limestone  i.s 
more  or  less  rapidly  destroyed  by  its  action, 
and  CA'cn  the  splendid  material  used  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  has  suffered  Avith  the 
rest.  Noav  Wren  is  noted  for  the  care  he 
hestoAved  in  the  selection  of  his  materials.  It 
is  a matter  of  history  that  the  Portland  stone 
used  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  is  not  the  same 
as  the  Portland  stone  of  to-day ; it  lias  been 
sliown  tliat  the  quarries  whence  he  obtained 
the  limestone  were  situated  in  a different 
part  of  the  Isle  of  Portland  from  the  present 
Avorkings.  We  have  it  on  good  authority,  also, 
that  the  principal  reason  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  old  quarries  Avas  because  the  stone  was 
harder  and  more  difficult  to  Avork  than  in  the 
other  and  more  recent  openings.  Competition, 
ns  usual,  has  wrought  this  result.  When, 
therefore,  Ave  speak  of  the  durability  of  Port- 
land stone,  it  is  well  to  define  the  particular 
quality  referred  to.  There  are  at  least  five 
different  qualities  in  the  island  worked  at  the 
present  day.  The  best  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  serviceable  and  durable  limestone  in  the 
market,  and  will  last  ns  long  as,  if  not  longer 
than,  any  other  kind  of  freestone,  in  llie 
London  atmosphere.  But  no  freestones  are 
very  durable  in  it.  Sooner  or  later  the  hydro- 
chloric and  sulpimric  acids,  beaten  into  tin- 
stone by  the  action  of  rain  and  wind,  will 
honeycomb  the  surface  and  lead  to  general 
disintegration.  Nothing  can  now  equal 
the  more  non-absorbent,  compact  sand- 
stones AA'ith  siliceous  matrices  devoid  of 
carbonate  of  lime  ; or  better  still,  the  fine  and 
medium-grained  granites,  for  the  construction 
of  public  edifices  within  this  smoke-begrimed 
city.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  hardly  agree 
Avith  tliG  writer  of  a letter  which  recently 
appeared  in  a daily  paper,  suggesting  (hat 
“ it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  repair  the 
monument  on  Fish-street-hill  Avith  the  perisli- 
able  material  of  which  it  is  built.”  We  do 
not  apprehend  that  the  decay  of  the  column 
is  very  far  advanced,  and  if  a little  extra 
care  be  exercised  in  its  selection,  we  should 
think  that  the  best  variety  of  Portland  stone 
might  very  well  be  used  to  restore  it  Avitli, 
rather  than  introduce  a foreign  substance.  It 
would  be  a different  matter  were  another 
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Slonumptit  about  to  be  erected.  We  should 
then  recommend  tlie  tise  of  the  more  durable 
materials. 


^'OTES. 

HI'l’  appears  that  no  assistance  ■will 
i|  be  fort.hcoming  either  from  the 
I]  English  or  French  Government 
I towards  the  representation  of 
English  art  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  next 
year,  and  Sir  F.  Leighton  has,  through  a letter 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  printed  in  the  Tunes  of  Tues- 
day, called  on  those  who  feel  a patriotic  interest 
in  the  adequate  representation  of  English  art 
at  the  exhibition  to  assist  this  end  by  sub- 
scribing money  for  the  necessary  expenses,  and 
by  the  loan  of  valuable  works  or  art.  In  regard 
to  the  former  end,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  has  set  an  example  with  a cheque 
of  100/.  towards  the  expenses  of  the  imder- 
taking,  which  will  probably  amount  to  about 
3,000/.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  effort  ■ndll 
be  made  to  have  a fine  collection  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architectural  and  decorative 
design,  to  represent  the  art  of  this  country,  on 
an  occasion  when  there  will  probably  be  such 
an  unusually  large  and  varied  congregation  of 
spectators  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


IN  reference  to  our.  foot-note  to  Mr.  Ralph 
Nevill’s  letter  last  ■^veek,  we  find  it  was  not 
in  a letter  of  Mr.  W.  II.  White’s  in  the  Times, 
ns  we  thought,  but  in  a paragraph  in  the 
Institute  Journal  of  Transactiom,  that  we  had 
seen  the  names  of  t'wo  eminent  church  archi- 
tects mentioned  as  specially  responsible  for 
the  “General  Advice”  as  to  church  restora- 
tion. While  referring  to  the  subject, 
we  may  observe  that  Mr.  Nevill,  in 
the  aforesaid  letter,  did  not  apparently 
quite  understand  our  view  of  the  matter. 
We  do  not  dispute  that  the  architects 
named  (Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Blomfield) 
were  specially  qualified  by  special  knowledge 
and  experience  to  instruct  in  regard  to  the 
conservation  and  restoration  of  churches, 
provided  that  the  principle  be  once  accepted 
that,  every  particle  of  old  work  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  worth  preserving  because  it  is  old, 
even  by  such  methods  as  scarfing  on  new  feet  to 
old  roof  timbers,  or  cutting  off  tne  outer  half  of 
a mullion  and  pinning  a new  one  on.  If  that 
view  is  adopted,  no  one  knows  better  than  they 
how  to  direct  operations.  Rut  the  question 
whether  that  is  areasonable  view  to  take  of  the 
whole  subject  is  the  very  one  which  is  in 
di.s]mte ; and  -what  w'e  implied  was  that 
“fleneral  Advice”  had  been  issued  as  the 
advice  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  ■w'hich 
involved  a principle  of  treatment  that  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  Institute  a.s  a 
body  would  pledge  itself  to  : that  it  is  the 
principle  of  one  sect,  not  of  the  whole  body. 


Many  of  our  readers  ■will  have  heard  ■with 
great  regret  of  the  death,  on  the  28th 
September,  of  Mr.  T.  Gambier  Parry,  at  his 
house,  at  Ifighnam  Court.  Mr.  Parry  -was, 
as  every  one  knows,  one  of  the  most  noted 
and  gifted  of  the  band  of  amateur  ecclesi- 
astical artisf.s  and  art-lovers  who  were  part 
of  the  production  of  the  great  church  revival 
movement  of  this  century-.  Mr.  Gambier  PaiTv, 
however,  was  more  fully  and  truly  an  artist 
than  most  of  his  compeers  in  the  same  band. 
JILs  decorative  painting  at  Ely  Cathedral  was 
a very  important  work,  as  ■well  as  his  decora- 
tion of  the  church  which  was  built  at  his  own 
cost  at  Ilighnam  : and  his  development  of  the 
spirit  fresco  process  of  painting  was  an  im- 
portant practical  contribution  to  the  technique 
of  the  art.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  work  at  Ely  and  Ilighnam  must  be 
judged  by  a different  standard  from  that 
which  we  apply  to  the  leading  artistic  work 
of  the  day  ; it  is  essentially  amateur  painting, 
though  amateur  painting  of  an  unusually  high 
clas.s.  Mr.  Parry's  rather  recently  published 
volume  of  artistic  essays*  contained  mtich 
beautiful  writing  on  art,  and  is  the  index  of  a 
highly  refined,  sensitive,  aird  cultivated  mind. 
Mr.  Parry's  personal  manner  and  appearance 
harmoni.sed  remarkably  with  his  artistic 
* “ The  Ministry  of  Fine  Art.” 


repute : he  impressed  one,  as  we  heard  it 
remarked,  with  the  idea  that  he  was  one  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  artists  come  to  life 
again  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Tie  leaves 
a -wide  circle  of  friends  by  whom  he  ■will  be 
regretted,  both  on  public  and  private  grounds. 


DR.  IIUMANN,  the  fortunate  discoverer  of 
the  great  Pergamene  altar,  has  again 
lighted  upon  archfeologicnl  remains  which  pro- 
mise to  be  of  great  historical  importance.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Berlin  Oriental  Society,  he, 
together  with  Drs.  Insstam  and  Winter,  have 
been  on  an  exploring  expedition  in  North  Syria, 
with  a view  to  investigating  the  numerous 
artificial  tumuli  there,  which  it  was  supposed 
contained  “ Ilittite  " remains.  As  long  ago  as 
1883,  when  Br.  Ilumann  was  on  his  way  to 
Nimnul,  lie  had  possessed  himself  of  a relief 
in  “Ilittite”  style,  representing  a lion  hunt; 
and  llnndi  Bey,  Director  of  the  Constan- 
tinople Museum  of  Antiquities,  had  noticed 
in  one  of  the  tumuli  some  reliefs  still  stand- 
ing upright.  The  excavations  set  in  hand 
have  already  laid  bare  a building  which 
seems  to  be  a sort  of  propylrea,  adorned  with 
forty  reliefs  found  actually  in  situ.  In  this 
propylffia  stood  the  colossal  stele  of  King 
Assnrhadan.  It  is  covered  with  inscriptions 
in  cuneiform,  and  records  the  war  of  Assar- 
hadan  against  Egypt  (b.c.  667-600).  The 
reliefs  are  of  colossal  size,  and  have  ■with  the 
greatest  dilficulty  been  tran.'^ported  to  the 
harbour  of  Alexandrette.  Thence  it  is  in- 
tended that  specimen  slabs  should  go  to 
Berlin,  ■vshile  the  main  bulk  of  the  sculptures 
must  be  taken  to  Constantinople.  This 
“ find,’’  together  with  the  great  Sidonian 
sarcophagi,  make  the  Constantinople  Museum 
a place  with  constantly-increasing  claims  on 
tlie  attention  of  archrcologists.  It  is  some- 
tvhat  curious  that  Dr.  Tlnmann's  first  archaeo- 
logical di.'icovery  should  open  up  a new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  late  Alexandrian 
art,  ■while  his  present  discovert'  sheds  ne^w 
light  on  the  early  epoch  of  Ilittite  influence. 


IN  England  t\'e  have  placed  our  Law  Courts, 
in  which  the  internal  space  has  been 
economi.sed  so  as  very  largely  to  detract  from 
their  usefulness,  well  ■v-itliin  the  reach  of  all 
•who  have  need  to  go  to  them.  In  Belgium, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  not  very 
long  agt>  opened  new  Law  Courts,  of  which 
the  internal  arrangements  are  large  and 
ample,  but  to  ■u'hich  the  access  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  is  bad.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  this  vast  pile,  the  delight  of 
modem  Brussels,  should  have  a boulevard 
cut  direct  to  the  Botirse,  or  Hotel  de  Ville. 
At  pre.sent  it  is  difficult  to  say  w'hether  it  is 
most  disagreeable  to  go  up  to  the  Law 
Courts  in  a carriage  or  on  foot,  through  the 
narrow,  steep,  and  badly-paved  streets  -which 
lie  betw'oen  the  two  points  we  have  indi- 
cated and  the  Palais  de  .Tustice. 


IN  spite  of  the  number  of  new  bathing 
resorts  which  ha%’e  within  the  last  few 
vears  come  into  notice  on  the  Continent, 
'"Wiesbaden  not  only  holds  its  own,  but  grows. 
This  is  not  surprising  ■when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  travelling  and  tours  have  immensely 
increased  among  the  Germans  during  the  last 
ten  years.  The  drawback  to  Wiesbaden,  from 
a health  point  of  view,  certainly  is  that  the 
best  hotels  are  clustered  in  a group  round  the 
hot  springs,  in  the  very  hollow  of  the  valley. 
Wiesbaden  in  the  summer-time  is  thus,  to 
those  who  frequent  the  hotel  where  the 
English  most  resort,  decidedly  enervating. 
There  seems  to  be  a want,  indeed,  of  a large 
and  airy  hotel  higher  up  the  sides  of  the 
valley,  in  the  higher  part  of  the  Taunusstrasse, 
or  among  the  villas  along  the  chestnut- 
lined  Kapellenstrasse ; but  if  the  hotels 
stand  low,  the  villas  are  fast  creeping 
up  the  sides  of  the  valley  and  almost 
up  to  the  wooded  Neroberg.  The  situation 
■^vhich  many  of  them  occupy  is  as  fine  as  any 
in  Germany,  -with  many  miles  of  the  Rhine- 
plain  spread  below  and  wooded  heights  above. 
They  are  noticeable,  too,  for  the  variety  of  the 
materials  of  ■which  they  are  constructed. 
Some  of  them  are  ■udiitc,  of  a light  stone ; 
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others  are  covered  ■with  cement  or  plaster'^ 
others,  again,  are  built  of  a rich  red  brick' 
which  is  warm  and  pleasant  to  the  eye  ; whilf 
of  not  a few  the  material  is  brick  of  a delicat’i 
terra-cotta  tinge.  There  is  nothing  pretentious 
about  the  architecture,  though  it  may  also  b! 
.said  that  none  of  the  buildings  aim  at  bein-' 
strikingly  picturesque.  But  they  have  a sufc? 
stantial,  pleasant  aspect,  and  must  add  largehi 
to  the  attractiveness  of  Wiesbaden  for  tnoa- 
who  desire  to  make  it  a residence.  \ 


ra  lending  article  upon  the  project  to  eree 
a suitable  memorial  in  Fulham  churcb. 
yard  to  Theodore  Honk  (bom  Sept.  22,  1788a 
the  Times  upbraids  the  present  generation  sij 
one  “ which  is  satisfied  to  forget  the  spot  itj 
which  Steme  was  buried.”  Sterne,  who  didf 
in  Old  Bond-street,  where,  we  take  it,  is  no'ij 
Agnew  & Co.’s,  -w^as  buried  in  the  St.  Georg® 
llanover-square,  parish  ground,  Bayswatelj 
road,  which  was  planned  in  176-4,  near  to  tli 
then  Tolmin's  farm  (see  Wallis’s  map).  0 
August  0 last  we  saw  the  later  gravt| 
stone,  amongst  the  grass  Icnee-deep.  AbovJ 
6 ft.  high,  the  headstone  stands  beneath  Ij 
large  plane-tree,  just  5 ft.  distant  from  tlr 
western  -wall,  and  close  by  No.  “ 7 ” tablet  a) 
the  wall,  about  mid-v'ay  towards  the  nortki 
The  stone  is  inscribed  as  under: — ’ 

Alas!  poorYoriok!  , 

Near  to  this  Place 

Lyes  the  Body  of  ' 

The  Reverend  Laurence  Steme,  A.M. 

Dyed  September  13th,  1768,*  i 

Aged  55  years.  ^ 

Ah  ! Molliter  Ossa  quiescant ! I 

Beneath  this  are  added  the  folio-wing  sil'ii 
panegyrical  lines: — 

This  Monumental  Stone  was  erected  to  the  memory  ri 
the  deceased  by  two  Brother  Masons,  for  althoni 
gh  He  did  not  live  to  be  a Member  of  their  SociBTF 
Yet,  all  his  incomparable  Performances  evidenti 
prove 

him  to  have  acted  by  Rule  and  Square:  they  rejoice: 
this  opportunity  of  perpotuaiing  his  high  an 
irreproa- 
chable Character  to  after  ages. 

W.  S.1 


ON  Monday  last  the  proprietors  and  mam 
factiirers  of  the  Grinnell  Automat; 
Sprinkler  gave  a practical  illustration  of  tl 
action  of  this  apparatus  at  Ransome’s  Doc: 
Battersea.  The  distinctive  features  of  tl 
device  are  an  elastic  valve-seat,  ■^s'hich  aoi 
like  a cup-leather,  becoming  tighter  the  mo-i 
the  -w'ater-pressure  increases,  and  a ri^i 
valve,  so  fastened  as  to  relieve  the  low-fusu- 
solder-joint  of  nearly  all  the  strain.  EJ 
circling  the  sprinkler  or  nozzle  is  a hear; 
shaped  frame,  placed  in  a vertical  plam 
The  valve  is  held  in  its  place  by  r 
curved  piece  of  metal  which  forms  ij 
lever  of  the  third  order,  the  resistanij 
being  represented  by  the  soldered  joint,  tl{ 
■work  hy  the  water-pressure,  whilst  tl  ■ 
fulcrum  is  formed  by  the  end  of  the  lev^i 
resting  in  a notch  in  the  heart-shaped  frami 
In  this  "U'ay,  it  ■will  be  seen,  three  necessai 
features  in  the  design  of  a successful  sprinkli 
are  attained  : — Firstly,  that  the  valve  wh 
not  sprinkle  under  an  excess  of  pressm 
■when  not  required  to  perform  its  functionfi 
secondly,  that  the  soldered  joint  is  not  subjeijl 
to  any  great  stress;  and,  thirdly,  that  tli 
joint  is  removed  from  the  cooling  action  of  tl  A 
water.  Another  advantage  accruing  from  till 
elastic  seat  is  that  the  water-joint  remaiEJt 
unbroken  until  the  solder  is  quite  melteql 
and  the  valve  is  free  to  come  right  awaiw 
This  is  also  an  important  point,  as  a gradualbJI 
opening  valve  ■will  allo^w  water  to  trick'.'^i 
through,  and  so  stop  further  action  by  i 
cooling  effect.  When  the  company  airivell 
on  the  ground  they  found  a wooden  shed  18 
by  18  ft.,  and  12  ft.  high.  Tlie  floor  of  thi' 
was  covered  ■^vith  several  sacks  full  of  sha'i  \ 
iiigs  ■which  had  been  soaked  witli  petroleurti 
A match  was  applied  to  this  highly  eombul’t 
tible  mass,  and  in  a couple  of  seconds  tl  •« 
■wdiole  building  “was  a mass  of  flame.  For  [ 
^-in.  sprinklers  were  fitted,  and  in  a fe ; 
seconds  these  began  to  act,  and  in  a minute 
less  the  fire  was  fairly  subdued.  The  roof  of  tl'!4( 

* Month  and  day  are  TOong. 
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3d,  which, "'of  course,  was  above  the 
rinhlers,  was  scorched,  hut  otherwise  no 
mage  was  done.  A small  turbine  is  placed 
the  service,  and  this  sounds  a gong  as  soon 
the  w'ator  begins  to  flow  in  the  sprinklers, 
us  giving  an  alarm.  Several  representa- 
'es  of  various  fire  insurance  companies  were 
long  the  spectators,  and  these  gentlemen 
jre  of  opinion  that  they  could  build  a fire  in 
ch  a way  as  to  avoid  the  action  of  the 
paratus.  The  only  way,  however,  in 
lich  they  could  achieve  success  was 
making  the  fire  so  small  that  the 
at  did  not  ascend  sufficiently  high  to 
fit  the  solder,  and,  as  the  melting-point  is 
5 deg.  F.,  it  is  needless  to  say  the  roof  was 
injured.  As  evidence  of  a belief  in  the 
iciency  of  this  system,  it  was  stated  that 
liiteley’s  big  shops  and  store-rooms  at  West- 
urne  Grove  have  been  fitted  with  it  through- 
t,  and  that  the  insurance  companies  have 
consequence  accepted  the  risk,  whereas 
fore  they  would  not  insure  the  premises  at 
y premium.  The  manager  of  one  large 
mpany  stated  that  the  fitting  of  the  instal- 
:ion  would  be  paid  for  in  five  years  by  the 
ving  in  premium.  The  water  may  be 
pplied  by  the  ordinary  service,  but  the  in- 
rance  companies  require  an  additional 
pply.  For  this  purpose  it  is  usual  to  fit  a 
ak  at  a sufficient  height,  the  water  being 
nerally  raised  by  a small  "Worthington 
mp.  Messrs.  A.  Raiusome  & Co.,  of 
lelsea,  are  the  agents  for  the  apparatus.. 


E regret  to  learn,  from  the  Leicester 
Daily  Post  of  Wednesday  last,  of  the 
nous  illness  of  Mr.  .Toseph  Gordon,  M.Iust. 
E.,  the  Borough  Surveyor  of  Leicester, 
ir  some  time  past,  ns  has  been  pretty  well 
own  locally,  the  strain  on  Mr.  Gordon’s 
wers  has  been  exceptionally  great,  owing 
the  culminating  pressure  of  his  labours 
designing  and  superintending  the  im- 
rtant  flood  - prevention  works  (illus- 
ited  and  described  in  our  columns  about 
year  ago),  the  extension  and  partial 
jonstniction  of  the  main  drainage  works, 
d the  new  sewage  irrigation  works 
V.'  in  progress  at  Beaumont  Leys.  Mr. 
irdon  was  formerly  City  Surveyor  of  Car- 
le, and  is  W'ell  known  on  tlie  Continent  in 
anexion  with  sanitary  engineering.  As 
fident  engineer,  he  carried  out  the  sewerage 
Frankfort  and  other  important  towns  in 
jrmany. 

'^IIE  Times  devoted  a very  reasonable  and 
- all-round  kind  of  article,  on  Wednesday, 
the  subject  of  the  conservation  of  Croyland 
bbey  ; a kind  of  eirenicon  intended  to  show’ 
iw’  in  this  kind  of  duty  to  a ruined  abbey  all 
ight  agree,  the  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
)cicty  of  Antiquaries,  and  Lord  Grim- 
orpe  and  all.  As  to  the  latter,  we  take  it 
.at  what  he  wants  is  only  to  be  quarrelling 
ith  some  one,  no  matter  who,  so  long  as  he 
.n  scold  them  and  advertise  “ my  Book  on 
uilding  ” ; but  the  amusing  part  of  the  matter 
that  the  Times  reminds  its  readers  how 
.tisfactory  it  is  to  know  that  Mr.  Pearson 
is  been  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of 
le  works.  “ Ilis  name  is  a security  that  the 
odest  sum  at  which  the  necessary  expendi- 
ire  is  estimated  wdll  be  devoted  to  the 
'eservation  of  an  ancient  fabric,  and  not  to 
te  glorification  of  a modern  architect.”  .lust 
».  But  why  does  not  the  Times  carry  the 
Line  argument  into  other  cases  of  restoration, 
id  point  out  what  a security  it  w’ould  be  if 
le  necessary  work  at  St.  Alban’s  were  en- 
listed to  Mr.  Pearson,  instead  of  being 
irried  out,  in  a bungling  manner,  “ to  the 
.orification  of  a modem  ” law'yer  ? 


Lectures  in  Architecture  at  the  Royal 
•cademy. — Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  Professor 
' Architecture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  is 
ficially  announced  to  give  a course  of  six 
ctures  on  “ Roman  Architecture  ” to  the 
udents  of  the  Academy,  on  the  following 
ites  : — Monday,  Jan.  28,  1889 ; Thursday,  Jan. 

. i Monday,  Feb.  4 ; Thursday,  Feb.  7 ; Mon- 
ly,  Feb.  11 ; Thursday,  Feb.  14. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Since  our  last  letter  a new  strike  has  super- 
vened at  the  Eiffel  tower.  Alleging  the  in- 
creasing dangers  and  difficulties  to  which  they 
were  exposed  as  the  tower  rose  higher,  the  men 
made  demands  to  which  M.  Eiffel  refused  to 
accede.  As  time  pressed,  however,  the  latter 
offered  an  increasing  scale  of  wages  as  the 
work  went  up,  and  a final  bonus  of  100  francs 
to  every  workman  who  worked  up  to  the 
highest  platform.  This  was  accepted,  and  the 
men  resumed  work  on  this  considerable  in- 
crease in  prospective  wages.*  The  tower  is  now 
at  half  its  height ; the  question  of  its  deco- 
ration is  already  under  consideration,  and  a 
warm,  reddish  tint  has  been  selected  for  the 
main  colouring. 

The  constructive  framework  of  all  the  great 
palaces  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  now  com- 
pleted ; and  in  front  of  their  long  perspectives 
of  girders  and  roof  lines,  along  the  riverside, 
stretches  a set  of  smaller  buildings,  whose  in- 
congruous architecture  and  varied  forms  have 
an  effect  of  piquant  originality.  It  is  here  that 
M.  Cha.s.  Gamier  has  had  reared  the  specimens 
of  human  habitations  of  various  ages  and  coun- 
tries : a small  town,  comprising  about  thirty 
“ restored  ” houses,  of  which  not  one  is  of  the 
same  architecture  and  arrangement  as  its  neigh- 
bour. Below  the  Pont  de  Jena  is  a Scandinavian 
house  of  timber ; by  its  side  a Romanesque 
dwelling,  with  its  round  arches  and  narrow 
windows ; further  on  a Medireval  house,  with  a 
half-timbered  gable  ; a Renaissance  tower  ; a 
Byzantine  house,  wfith  heavy  columns ; and  a 
Russian  dwelling,  with  its  bulbous  cupola. 
Then,  by  the  side  of  an  Arabic  house,  with  its 
flat  roof,  are  seen  the  huts  or  wigwams  of 
savages  (Esquimaux,  Laplanders,  Red  Indians), 
and  the  habitation.^  of  Aztecs  and  Incas.  This 
gallery  annexe  leads  to  the  esplanade  of  the 
Invalides,  where  the  Algerian  and  Tunisian 
pavilions  are  now  far  advanced,  and  near 
them  the  large  building  by  M.  Gir.ault  for 
the  Palace  d’Hygiene.  A little  further  on  the 
Ministry  of  War  has  bad  a regular  citadel 
built,  and  fortified  with  ditches,  casemates, 
and  glacis  on  the  old  system.  Near  this  is 
a large  circular  building  intended  for  a 
panorama,  Of  the  two  panoramas  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  first,  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
will  transport  the  spectators  to  the  large 
“refuge”  of  the  Place  de  I’Opdra,  where  the 
painter,  Castellani,  has  undert.aken  to  group  in 
the  footwalks  of  the  surrounding  boulevards  all 
the  notabilities  of  Paris,  political,  literary,  and 
artistic,  Jcc.  The  second  panorama,  situated 
before  the  facade  of  the  Exhibition,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  will  represent  a large  steamboat 
of  the  Transatlantic  Company,  with  a panoramic 
view  of  the  port  of  Havre  on  each  side. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  important  part 
which  ceramic  work  will  play  in  the  decoration 
of  the  various  pavilions  on  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
especi.ally  in  the  domes  and  facades  of  the  work 
designed  by  MM.  Bouvard  and  Formigl.  The 
execution  of  this  work  will  be  confided  to 
MM.  Emile  Muller,  Parvill^e,  Noel  Huffier,  and 
Liebnitz. 

The  Fine  Arts  department  of  the  Exhibition, 
it  is  now  decided,  will  be  divided  into  six 
sections,  as  follows  : — 

In  the  Palace  des  Beaux  Arts  will  be  formed 
the  retrospective  exhibition  of  French  art  since 
1789,  as  well  as  the  exhibition  of  French  and 
foreign  works  of  art  executed  during  the  last 
ten  years  (1878  to  1889). 

In  the  Trocad§ro  will  be  the  exhibition  of  the 
department  of  the  Monuments  Historiques,  in- 
cluding casts,  sculpture,  drawings,  metal  work, 
and  photographs. 

In  the  Palais  des  Arts  Liberaux  the  exhibition 
of  instruction  in  drawing,  and  the  theatrical 
exhibition  (models,  decorations,  costumes, 
mechanism,  lighting,  &c.). 

In  the  central  cupola  of  the  Galeries  de 
ITndustrie,  the  retrospective  exhibition  of 
national  manufactures  since  1879. 

A new  line  of  railway  will  shortly  be  opened, 
partly  to  facilitate  access  to  the  Exhibition,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Starting  from 
Puteaux,  it  will  have  its  terminus  for  the  present 
at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  after  the  Exhibition 
is  over,  at  the  Invalides.  This  line,  which 
follows  the  bank  of  the  river,  will  serve  various 
localities,  and  some  pretty  railway  stations  are 
already  built  at  Suresne,  St.  Cloud,  Sevres,  Bas- 

* The  difiicultiea  raised  by  the  men,  unless  they  were  a 
mere  pretence  to  claim  higher  wages,  do  not  give  a favour- 
able idea  of  the  courage  and  stamina  of  the  French 
oiivrier.  One  cau  hardly  suppose  ft  set  of  English  work- 
men would  strike  on  the  pleft  of  their  heads  being  turned 
by  the  haght  at  which  they  had  to  work. 


Meudon,  Issy,  and  Grenelle.  Suburban  travel- 
ling is  also  to  be  further  facilitated  by  a new 
line  to  be  opened  shortly  between  Argenteuil 
and  Mantes,  constructed  at  a cost  of  about  thirty 
millions  of  francs. 

At  Clamart,  not  far  from  the  new  Puteaux 
railway,  rises  a great  pile  of  buildings  com- 
menced ten  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  to  be 
inaugurated.  This  is  the  Hospice  Ferrari, 
founded  by  the  Duchess  of  Galliera.  It  is 
designed  by  M.  Ginain,  also  the  architect  of  the 
new  Galliera  Museum,  in  course  of  erection. 
The  architecture  of  the  hospice  externally,  in 
virtue  of  its  round  arches  and  its  portico,  may 
be  considered  to  belong  to  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, while  the  chapel,  with  its  large  mullioned 
windows,  rather  recalls  the  French  architecture 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  building  is  a 
fine  one  architecturally  speaking,  and  very  well 
planned  and  constructed  for  its  purposes  as  an 
infirmary. 

From  the  architectural  point  of  view,  there 
is  little  to  be  said,  certainly,  as  to  the  isolation 
hospitals  which  are  shortly  to  be  erected  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris  ; but  the  scheme  is  an  impor- 
tant one  from  a sanitary  point  of  view.  Six 
hospitals  for  contagious  diseases  are  to  be 
built,  designed  with  great  simplicity  by  the 
architects  of  the  department  of  “ Assistance 
Publique.”  Two  of  them,  intended  as  smallpox 
hospitals,  will  be  built  to  the  north  and  south 
of  Paris  respectively.  A third,  reserved  for 
diphtheria,  which  makes  great  ravages  in  Paris 
from  time  to  time,  will  be  •built  on  the  road  to 
Fontainebleau.  At  Ivry  will  be  the  one  in- 
tended for  measles,  and  at  CrSteil  there  will  be 
a convalescent  hospital  and  a hospital  for  con- 
tagious skin  diseases. 

The  principal  fa<;ade  of  the  Sorbonne,  towards 
the  Rue  des  Ecoles,  is  just  completed,  and  the 
interior  fittings  commenced.  The  architect, 
M.  Nenot,  is  to  commence  next  month  the  large 
buildings  which  will  extend  along  Rue  St. 
Jacques  and  Rue  Cujas.  This  part  of  the 
building,  the  architectural  design  of  which  is 
very  simple,  is  intended  for  the  Faculty  des 
Sciences,  and  will  cost  about  thirteen  millions 
of  francs. 

The  monument  erected  in  Rue  de  Rivoli  to 
the  memory  of  Admiral  Coligny  will  also  be 
soon  completed.  The  architectural  portion  of 
the  monument,  which  has  been  built  adjoining 
the  chevet  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  de 
I’Oratoire,  is  designed  by  MM.  Sellier  and 
Gisors,  and  consists  of  a white  marble  cenotaph, 
which  will  be  decorated  with  medallions  and 
surmounted  by  a statue  of  the  Admiral,  of 
which  we  have  already  published  an  illustra- 
tion.* The  design  will  include  also  two  alle- 
gorical statues,  the  work  (like  the  portrait 
statue)  of  M.  Crank. 

The  Cour  du  Carrousel  is  at  last  disencum- 
bered of  the  medley  of  constructions  which  have 
been  there  so  many  years.  The  laying-out  of  a 
square  can  now  be  commenced,  which  will  give 
some  dignity  to  the  site  in  default  of  a build- 
ing; and  one  would  prefer  flowers  and  shrubs 
there,  certainly,  rather  than  the  Museum  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  has  been  talked  of, 
and  which  would  cost  a great  deal  of  money, 
and  present  only  a very  meagre  interest,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  puerile  nature  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  same  kind  in  the  Camavalet 
Museum. 

The  Service  des  Batiments  Civils,  concerning 
the  negligence  and  inertia  of  which  we  have 
often  spoken,  is  about  to  be  considerably 
modified  in  regard  to  general  organisation.  In 
pursuance  of  an  agreement  come  to  between  the 
Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  and  that  of  Public  Works, 
all  the  civil  edifices  intended  for  public  service 
will  now  be  attached  to  this  latter  department ; 
while  all  public  edifices  having  a character 
exclusively  artistic,  such  as  palaces  and  public 
monuments,  statues,  triumphal  arches,  fountains, 
&c.,  will  remain  under  the  administration  of  the 
Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  and  will  be  attached  to 
the  Service  des  Monuments  Historiques. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest,  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the 
working  of  the  Service  des  BJtiments  Civils, 
the  administration  of  which  is  divided  into  four 
offices  united  under  a Director-General  (M. 
Jules  Comte).  The  buildings  taken  under  its 
care  are  grouped  in  four  sub-divisions,  each 
comprising  about  one-fourth  of  the  public 
monuments  of  Paris  and  a certain  number  of 
buildings  situated  in  the  Departments.  At  the 
head  of  each  division  is  an  Inspector-General, 
having  under  his  control  the  architects  who 
have  charge  of  the  different  buildings. 


* See  Builder  for  January  29,  1887, 
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•whose  fees  are  calculated^  on  a basis  of 
4 per  cent  on  work  required  to  keep  the 
buildings  in  proper  repair,  and  3 per  cent, 
on  new  work  or  extensive  repairs.  The  archi- 
tects are  each  the  head  of  a staff  composed  of 
Inspectors,  sub- Inspectors,  and  “ conducteurs 
de  travaux  ” having  fixed  salaries,  and  a 
“ verificateur  ” who  receives  1 per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  accounts  certified.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  first  division,  which  comprehends  the 
Departments  de  I’Ouest,  has  not  its  titular 
head,  and  there  are  only  three  Inspectors- 
General  actually  in  office.  These  are,  for  the 
second  division,  that  of  the  south-west  and 
south,  M.  Charles  Gamier  ; for  the  third 
division,  that  of  the  Departments  of  the  north 
and  east,  M.  Andr6 ; and  for  the  fourth  division 
(Departments  of  the  centre  and  south-west), 
M.  Diet.  The  four  Inspectors-General  com- 
pose, with  the  addition  of  four  temporary 
members,  a secretary,  and  a “ Controleur," 
the  Conseil  - General  de  Batiments  Civils, 
presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  which  has  for  its  mission  to  give 
advice  upon  all  questions  of  art,  construction, 
accounts,  matters  of  litigation,  city  roads,  &c., 
which  are  submitted  to  it  by  the  Ministry  of  Fine 
Arts  and  the  other  Ministries.  The  amount 
expended  annually  by  the  Service  des  Bati- 
ments Civils  for  keeping  buildings  in  repair 
(^entreti^n),  and  for  larger  repairs  and  new 
additions,  is  about  fifteen  million  francs.  This 
is  obviously  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  it 
has  required  a violent  campaign  in  the  Parisian 
press  lately  to  extract  from  the  Government  the 
sums  necessary  to  prevent  the  Palace  of  Ver- 
sailles from  falling  into  ruin. 

In  the  competition  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  the 
Academie  des  Beaux  Arts  has  given  the  follow- 
ing awards:— The  Prix  le  Prince  has  been 
awarded  to  M.  Convers  (sculpture),  M.  Tour- 
naire  (architecture),  and  M.  Leriche  (engraver). 
The  Prix  Delanoy  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Tour- 
naire;  the  Prix  Pigny  to  M.  Sortais  (architec- 
ture) ; the  PrLx  Husson  to  M.  Sortais  also  ; and 
the  Prix  Cambac6res  to  M.  Theunissen  (sculp- 
ture) and  M.  Leriche.  In  addition,  M.  Convers 
and  M.  Tournaire,  after  a sojourn  of  four  years 
in  Rome,  will  have  for  three  years  the  benefit  of 
the  bursary  of  4,000  and  3,000  francs  founded 
by  the  Comtesse  de  Caen. 

The  administration  of  the  manufacture  of 
Sevres  are  about  to  organise  an  interesting  ex- 
hibition of  paintings,  cartoons,  and  drawings, 
which  have  been  made  for  the  execution  of 
vases  by  Mdme.  Escalier,  recently  deceased, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  artists  of  the  national 
manufactory. 

The  world  of  art  has  suffered  a great  loss 
since  our  last  letter  in  the  death  of  the  painter 
Boulanger,  at  the  age  of  64,  and  when  nothing 
led  to  an  expectation  of  his  end  being  .so  near. 
He  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  excellent 
qualities  as  a man,  as  ■well  as  for  his  artistic 
acquirements.  Gustave  Rudolphe  Boulanger  was 
born  at  Paris  on  April  24,  1824.  He  was  succes- 
sively pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche  and  of  Jollivet, 
followed  also  the  curriculum  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  and  obtained  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome  in  1849.  During  his  residence  at  the 
Villa  Medici  he  devoted  himself  to  Latin 
archmology,  which  formed  the  basis  of  a great 
many  of  his  paintings,  among  which  we  may 
specially  recall  “ Une  R6p6tition  dans  la  Maison 
du  Po6te  Tragique  Pompeii.”  He  took  for  his 
background  the  Pompeian  house  built  for 
Prince  Napoleon  at  Paris,  and  introduced,  in 
Roman  costume,  the  principal  literary  celebrities 
of  the  Second  Empire.  He  did  the  same  kind 
of  thing  in  the  large  picture  commissioned 
from  him  for  the  Mairie  of  the  Xlllth  arrondisse- 
ment,  where  may  be  found  the  likenesses  of 
Cabanel,  Arago,  Guillaume,  Dumas  fils,  Charles 
Gamier,  kc.  Among  others  of  his  principal 
works  may  be  named  “Julius  C6sar  ^ la  tete  de 
Ja  X“‘  L6gion.”  “ La  Via  Appia  du  Temps 
d’Aqguste,”  “ LTnterieur  du  Gynec6e,'_’  See.  His 
most  important  work  was  the  decoration  of  the 
foyer  du  danse  of  the  Opera  House,  the  eminent 
architect  of  which  was  one  of  his  closest  and 
most  intimate  friends.  It  was  as  he  was  leaving 
the  house  of  this  old  friend  that  he  was  seized 
with  a sudden  and  fatal  illness,  leaving  behind 
him  the  recollection  of  a laborious  career 
entirely  devoted  to  art.  He  had  obtained 
various  medals  in  different  exhibitions,  and  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  was  made 
a member  of  the  Institut  in  1882.  He  was  also 
a professor  at  the  Nicole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Boulanger  has  painted  also  a number  of 
Oriental  scenes,  among  which  class  of  work 
may  be  found  some  of  his  best  productions. 
Unfortunately,  the  precision  with  which  be 


painted  the  minuteot  details  often  imparted  to 
his  pictures  a certain  hardness,  which  was  espe- 
cially perceptible  in  his  later  works,  not  least 
so  in  the  “ Esclave  ^ Vendre”  of  this  year’s 
Salon. 


MISTAKES  IN  ARCHITECTURE.* 

“We  are  all  of  us  wrong  sometimes”:  so 
spoke,  in  the  hearing  of  a friend  of  mine,  one 
of  our  best  - known  humourists  and  men  of 
letters.  They  were  together  on  a steamer,  and 
were  watching  the  floundering  of  a sailing-boat 
being  navigated  by  a mariner  who  clearly  had 
made  a mistake  in  handling  his  craft.  The 
famous  man  had  a young  daughter  with  him, 
and  she  asked,  “What,  — pray  what, —is  he 
doing,  father  ? ” and  got  the  reply,  “ He  is 
wrong,  my  dear ; we  are  all  of  us  wrong  some- 
times.” 

No  truer  word  was  ever  spoken  ; and,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  so  universal 
a fate  to  get  wrong  sometimes,  mistakes  would 
be  justified  as  a subject  for  a lecture.  But  there 
is  a much  better  reason  for  my  selection  of 
this  subject.  Fore-warned  is  fore-armed  ; and, 
though  1 cannot  promise  you  an  immunity  from 
all  mistakes,  I can,  1 hope,  point  out  some  into 
which  there  might  perhaps  be  some  danger  of 
your  falling,  and  against  which  you  will  be 
likely  to  guard  if  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  them. 

A mistake  is  always  an  evil,  and  often  a most 
serious  evil.  There  are  mistakes  which  a man 
may  make  inadvertently,  and  without  blame, 
but  which  yet  entail  consequences  more  serious 
and  lasting  than  those  which  follow  many  a 
crime.  Shakspeare  paints  Wolsey  as  arrogant, 
unscrupulous,  shrinking  from  nothing  so  that 
he  might  compass  his  ends  ; yet  it  is  not  any  of 
the  dark  deeds  with  which  he  is  credited  that 
ruins  him,  but  the  blander  of  laying  a paper 
intended  for  his  own  eye  alone  before  that  of 
the  king.  It  is  only  a mistake  when  a signal- 
man gives  the  wrong  signal,  or  a pointsman  turns 
the  points  the  wrong  way,  but  it  may  lead  to 
the  slaughter  of  a score  of  innocent  persons  ; or, 
to  come  nearer  home,  it  is  only  a mistake  to 
miscalculate  a girder,  or  misjudge  a founda- 
tion ; yet  it  may  lead  to  the  ruin  of  a fine  build- 
ing and  of  its  architect’s  career. 

If,  then,  you  succeed  hereafter  in  steering 
clear  of  even  a few  mistakes  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  pointed  out  here,  that  will  be 
ample  justification  for  our  spending  an  hour 
together  about  this  somewhat  uninviting  subject. 

• I propose  that  we  shall  take  up  in  the  first  place 
students’  mistakes,  and  secondly  those  of  archi- 
tects; and,  though  I will  try  to  be_  orderly,  I 
greatly  fear  that,  as  misUxkes  are  subject  to  no 
rules  that  I know  of,  a discourse  on  them  must 
of  necessity  be  rather  an  irregular  lecture.  We 
shall,  of  course,  have  to  leave  unnoticed  far  more 
mistakes  than  can  be  considered ; mistakes  will 
therefore  be  selected  which  are,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  not  unlikely  to  occur.  Many  of  them  will 
be  such  as  have  actually  come  under  my  notice  ; 
and,  in  clearing  some  of  them  up,  I shall  ask 
leave  now  and  again  to  borrow  a bint  from  the 
proverbial  wisdom  of  our  forefathers. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  mistakes,  and 
that  which  originates  them,  which  makes  it  not 
a little  difficult  usefully  to  consider  them  m_  a 
mixed  assembly.  I allude  to  the  difference  in 
mistakes  traceable  to  the  wide  differences  in 
temperament,  training,  quality  of  mind,  and 
habits  between  different  men.  Put  two  men  to 
the  same  test,  and  they  act  differently.  If  that 
test  be  some  circumstance  in  architectural  study 
or  practice,  where  there  are  several  ways  of 
going  wrong,  and  but  one  of  going  right,  each 
of  them  may  make  a mistake ; yet  it  is  all  but 
certain  that  they  will  not  both  make  the 
same  mistake ; they  may  each  take  a wrong 
road,  but  the  roads  will  go  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. In  actingas  assessor  in  architectural  com- 
petitions I have  again  and  again  seen  this. 
One  designer,  for  example,  who  is  timid  and 
perhaps  inexperienced,  with  but  cramped  ideas, 
falls  into  the  mistake  of  producing  a formal,  cold, 
spiritless  design,  correct  perhaps,  and  possibly 
economical,  but  showing  so  little  invention,  and 
with  so  little  worth  remark  about  it,  that  it  has 
no  chance.  His  neighbour  lets  loose  a fancy 
and  fertility  of  design  of  which  he  is  the 
fortunate  possessor,  utterly  regardless  of  con- 
siderations of  expense  or  suitability,  and  pro- 
duces a splendid  plan  for  a building  that  could 
not  be  put  up  for  three  times  the  money,  and 
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that,  if  erected,  would  be  quite  inappropriate  tt  | 
the  site  and  purpose,  and  of  course  his  failmi  | 
is  as  complete  as  that  of  his  rival. 

Each  of  these  two  competitors  has  made  tbiil 
mistake  of  failing  to  understand  what  w:  i 
wanted,  but  the  failure  has  been  in  opposing 
directions.  No.  1 has  fallen  short,  No.  2hi,i 
overshot  the  mark.  I shall  have  occasion  in  thi 
course  of  the  lecture  to  mention  other  mistakiiil 
which,  so  to  speak,  hunt  in  couples  from  thii 
reason,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  many 
man  who  is  safe  not  to  make  a mistake  in  soixil 
one  definite  direction  may  be  in  great  danger  q| 
running  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

Studenis'  Mistakes. 

Totm-iinowto  students' mistakes.  The  oi.li 
which  first  seems  to  present  itself  is  neglectiEljji 
opportunities.  This,  when  wilfully  done, 
vicious  ; but  it  is  a mistake  often  made  out 
pure  thoughtlessness.  Many  a youth  fails  'si 
realise  that  when  he  left  school  or  college  aril 
entered  an  office  he  embarked  upon  a quite  nc  I 
career,  and  that  he  has  to  acquire  knowledge  ^ 
a different  way,  and  to  enter  upon  a totalr  o 
distinct  education.  At  school  or  college  tl,^ 
schoolmaster  or  the  professor  teaches ; in 
architect's  office  the  principal  gives  opportuDJI 
ties.  The  schoolboy,  or,  to  a certain  extent,  tl,'i 
collegian,  gets  into  difficulties  if  he  omits  il 
neglects  to  learn.  There  are  no  equally  imnn  I 
diate  uncomfortable  results  if  a pupil  negled»| 
his  opportunities ; but,  nevertheless,  the  loss  s o 
him  is  serious— in  some  cases  irremediableji 
though  in  most  instances,  as  I have  said,}i| 
believe  this  neglect  to  arise  entirely  fref  -f 
failing  to  comprehend  the  situation,  and  n ij 
at  all  from  wilfulness  or  idleness. 

Every  chance  of  taking  part  in  what 
architect  or  his  assistant  have  to  do  in  actu  % 
practice  is  an  opportunity— even  copying  itjj 
letter,  making  a tracing,  or  entering  a messart 
in  a call-book,  is  a lesson  if  the  pupil  choosa 
to  learn  from  it;  much  more  valuable  are  t:.f 
chances  of  seeing  work  and  materials.  T 
nature  and  use  of  these  opportunities  have  behj 
dwelt  upon  very  thoroughly  in  some  of  t )i 
published  addresses  of  recent  Presidents  of  f I 
Architectural  Association,  and,  to  some  exteitu 
by  myself  on  a former  occasion  of  this  sort; 
that  I hardly  need  pursue  the  topic  further,  t i 
may  turn  to  mistake  number  two. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  lose  heart  and  gi  cj 
up.  I believe  there  comes  to  most  young  mjj 
a time  when  the  novelty  of  their  change  ^ 
occupation  and  position  has  worn  off  and  t ^ 
irksomeness  of  routine  is  being  felt,  wi', 
possibly  the  depression  due  to  being  in  lone  il 
lodgings,  instead  of  at  a bright  home  or  t j 
sixth  form  of  a busy  school,  and  the  wishful 
give  up  rises.  Fortunately,  in  most  cases  th« 
is  practically  impossible,  and  the  student  feili ; 
obliged  to  stick  to  his  work,  gets  over  H 
difficulties,  regains  heart,  and  goes  on.  Ir 
time  and  tone  are  often  lost  in  the  struggpa 
and  it  is  a thing  to  fight  against.  Ei 
assured  that,  if  your  profession  has  bel*- 
chosen  with  any  degree  of  care,  you  are  e!*: 
likely  to  better  yourselves  by  a change,  a 
that  to  begin  business  life  by  losing  a year?) 
two,  and  starting  afresh  with  the  consciousn«t 
of  a failure  behind  you,  is,  to  say  the  least  of^; 
unfortunate.  Of  course  occasionally  a studs'* 
turns  up  of  whom  one  must  in  honesty  say  tl  m 
the  greatest  mistake  of  his  life  was  adoptiix 
the  architectural  profession.  If  a man  .ii 
thoroughly  unfit  for  a calling  on  which  he  b i 
entered,  by  temperament,  training,  and  habii  i 
and  he  and  his  friends  become  honestly  a ( 
deliberately  aware  that  this  is  so,  of  course  fci  i 
only  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  stop.  But  for  0l( 
person  who  has  really  made  such  a mistalf* 
there  are  probablya  score  who,  for  a time,  fan 
they  have  done  so ; therefore  it  is  far  safer 
urge  you  to  resist  giving  up  than  to  suggest^ ; 
as  a good  thing  to  do.  Remember  that  ‘tlr 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,”  and  “Fai 
heart  never  won  fair  lady.” 

It  is  not,  however,  only  the  pupil  who  is  ad 
to  lose  heart.  There  is  a good  deal  of  d > 
couraging  and  difficult  business  to  be  p < 
through  by  many  young  men  in  the  inter'  i 
between  their  articles  and  their  start  : i 
practice,  and  again  in  the  early  days  • 
practice.  In  all  these  difficulties,  whatev  ; 
you  do,  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  cast  dovl  • 
Constancy  to  a career  is  a matter  to  soi 
extent,  nay,  to  a very  great  extent,  unden 
man’s  own  control,  and  the  man  who  succetii 
is  the  one  who  resolves  stoutly  that,  be  It  i 
rebuffs  or  disappointments  or  perplexit;  ■ 
never  so  trying,  he  will  not  allow  them; 
master  him,  and  who  carries  out  that  resol'vel 
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i The  young  man,  perhaps  fresh  up  from  the 
jountry,  who  goes  round  to  the  offices  of  one 
ircbiteot  after  another,  and  who  answers  every 
idvertiseraent  in  the  papers  in  the  hope  of  get- 
,ing  employment,  is  on  a very  trying  quest. 
But  he  is  doing  what  most  of  us  have  had  to  do 
ijefore  him,  and  he  is  engaged  in  a way  which 
las  procured  for  many  a man  the  opportunity 
;)f  -eerning  his  daily  bread,  and  for  some  has 
oroved  the  first  step  in  a career  that  has  led  to 
brilliant  success.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
professional  men  of  the  day  began  his  London 
bareer,  when  an  unknown  foreigner  in  our  city, 
oy  answering  the  advertisement  of  a leading 
lirchitect  who  wanted  a young  man  to  do 
liothing  but  trace  in  his  office.  This  humble 
post  he  took,  and  filled  sturdily  till  it  was  found 
how  well  he  could  do  very  much  better  work ; 
ind  now  his  name  is  on  every  one’s  tongue. 
iThe  proverb  to  take  up  when  seeking  for  employ-  I 
ment  is,  “ Leave  no  stone  unturned.” 

To  the  more  advanced  man,  who  is  feeling, — 
vxs  who  among  us  does  not  sometimes  feel? — 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  get  on,  I may  perhaps 
offer  the  suggestion  once  made  to  me  by  a very 
Buccessful  man  when  I was  complaining  that  I 
found  it  difficult  to  get  on.  “ Do  not  forget 
that  the  difficulties  are  your  security,” — a con- 
sideration which  has  so  much  in  it  when  one 
comes  to  turn  it  about  in  one’s  mind  that  I do 
not  think  any  words  of  mine  can  add  to  its 
force. 

One  more  proverb  occurs  to  me,  “Everything 
comes  to  the  man  who  can  wait.”  Everything 
•that  can  come  of  itself  seems  to  obey  this  law. 
Success  is  not  quite  included  here,  because, — at 
any  rate  in  profes-sional  life, — success  can  only 
icome  to  the  man  who  is  fit  to  succeed.  But 
granted  the  fitness  (and  I trust  you  will  all  fit 
[yourselves  for  success  before  your  student  career 
comes  to  a close),— granted  the  fitness,  I repeat, 
even  in  so  crowded  a profession  as  ours  and  so 
enormously  difficult  a place  as  London,  success 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  reward  each  man  who 
can  go  on  bravely  struggling  for  a sufficiently 
long  time  and  who  will  not  lose  heart. 

Once  more,  it  is  a mistake  to  lose  heart  if  any 
•particular  attainment  seems  to  elude  you.  Say 
:you  decide  to  draw  the  figure,  the  most  valuable 
[auxiliary  to  high-class  architectural  draughts- 
manship, and  you  find  it  very  difficult,  or  you 
[decide  to  draw  perspective,  and  you  find  it  very 
perplexing.  The  thing  to  do  is  not  to  give  up, 
;but  to  go  on  ; and  if  the  difficulty  takes  twice 
ithe  time  and  twice  the  trouble  which  it  appears 
to  have  cost  some  comrade,  believe  me  the 
[acquisition  is  more  than  twice  as  advantageous 
to  you,  and  indeed  more  than  twice  as  neces- 
•sary  for  you  as  for  him,  so  that  your  double 
trouble  and  double  time  have  been  well 
[bestowed. 

It  is  a mistake,  if  you  have  the  opportunity 
[•of  choosing  what  work  you  will  do,— an  oppor- 
itunity  which  to  some  extent  a pupil  often 
•enjoys,  though  an  assistant  seldom, — to  stick 
I too  close  to  one  thing.  As  far  as  possible,  try  to 
get  a share  in  each  sort  of  work  that  is  in  the 
I office,  and  if  it  is  work  that  you  are  not  used 
i to,  and  find  difficult  to  perform,  so  much 
I the  more  instructive  is  it  likely  to  prove.  It 
I is  also  a mistake  to  shirk  the  work  you  do  not 
I fancy.  A young  friend  of  mine  complained  to 
me  onoe  that  he  was  given  a good  many  letters 
to  write  when  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  draw- 
ting.  I pointed  out  to  him  that  when  he  was 
in  practice  he  would  have  shoals  of  letters  to 
I write,  and  that  the  art  of  writing  a good  busi- 
ness letter  does  not  come  of  itself, — far  from  it ; 
so  that  he  ought  not  to  object  to  have  the 
I opportunity  given  him  of  practising  his  hand 

■ upon  what  is  as  necessary  a piece  of  attain- 
: ment  as  draughtsmanship. 

' It  is  a mistake  to  take  up  too  much  that  is 
I ■outside  your  profession.  Every  young  man 
, ought  to  have  some  athletic  pursuit, — cricket, 
[tennis,  cycling,  walking,  riding,  boating, 
swimming.  But  it  is  distracting  to  take  up  or 
'keep  up  too  many  such  pursuits,  or  give  too 
■much  time  to  those  you  select.  Similarly, 
some  hobby  or  pursuit  that  is  not  exactly 

■ ^architectural,  such  as  a certain  amount 
of  reading  and  a certain  amount  of  society, 
are  good,  and  in  moderation  desirable.  But 
learning  a profession  is  an  arduous  task,  and 
■the  men  who  will  succeed  best  are  those  who 
give  up  their  evenings  night  after  night  to 
•pursuits  akin  to  architecture,  such  as  a school 
■of  art,  the  Architectural  Association  classes 
and  meetings,  or  working  up  privately  book 
after  book  on  construction,  materials,  &c.,  or 
practising  design,  or  drawing,  or  working  at  the 
joiner’s  bench.  You  will  find  in  many  other 
professions  the  demands  made  upon  the  time 


and  attention  of  students  leave  them  for  years 
little  leisure  for  any  outside  pursuit  whatever ; 
and  I do  not  think  architecture  requires  less 
thorough  devotion  of  time  and  power  than 
does  medicine,  or  law,  or  commerce,  or  that 
there  is  less  to  learn  in  architecture  than  those 
other  professions. 

It  is  a mistake  not  to  sketch.  Going  and 
looking  at  architectural  buildings  is  just  a 
little  better  than  not  seeing  them,  but  not 
of  much  permanent  service.  Photographs, 
whether  you  buy  them,  or,  what  is  worse 
(because  it  takes  so  much  time  up),  make 
them,  are  almost  worthless  as  substitutes 
for  the  results  of  your  own  sketching  and 
measuring.  What  you  draw  you  look  at, — you, 
to  some  extent,  understand,  and  you  generally 
remember,  while  the  drawing  will  always  re- 
mind you  of  what  you  saw  and  tried  to  fix  on 
your  paper.  Some  young  men  are  disposed 
when  they  get  a summer  holiday  to  boat  or 
bathe,  or  ramble  about,  as  if  their  daily  occu- 
pations as  architects  were  of  no  more  interest 
to  them  than  those  of  a linendraper,  and  ought 
to  be  forgotten  instead  of  being  fostered  at  holi- 
day times.  Holidays  are  the  b^est  opportunities 
of  architectural  study  possible,  and,  let  me  add, 
as  soon  as  the  first  difficulty  of  sketching  archi- 
tecture from  buildings  is  got  over,  sketching 
tours  are  the  most  enjoyable  holidays  possible. 
More  can  be  learned  in  a fortnight’s  well- 
directed  sketching  than  in  months  of  work  over 
books  and  drawings,  and  I will  engage  to  say 
that  the  architectural  traveller  gets  twice  as 
much  enjoyment  out  of  any  trip  which  takes 
him  to  cities  and  towns  of  interest  as  any  of 
the  ordinary  travellers  he  will  fall  in  with  on 
his  route. 

It  is  a mistake  to  sketch  or  to  study  alone,  if 
it  can  be  avoided.  Noscitnr  a soeiis,  which, 
being  freely  Englished,  is  “ Birds  of  a feather 
flock  together”;  and,  though  a man's  books 
and  drawings  are  not  bad  companions,  human 
comrades  and  friends  are  more  useful,  if  only 
they  be  of  the  right  sort.  Tbe  best  comrade 
fora  beginner  is  one  who  is  more  advanced  than 
himself,  and,  fortunately,  the  tyro,  if  teachable, 
is  far  from  being  tbewor.st  companion  for  the 
advanced  student.  Habits,  circumstances,  and 
opportunities  of  course  differ,  and  under  certain 
conditions  a man  must  study  alone  ; but  much 
time  is  often  lost,  and  mistakes  are  apt  to  be 
made  by  those  who  work  alone,  and  especially 
if  they  work  without  guidance.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  getting  good  instruction,  and  of 
associating  with  other  students,  are  fortunately 
on  tbe  increase,  and  are  so  well  known  that  I 
need  not  recapitulate  them  here  ; but  I will  add 
that  studying  together  in  this  class-room  has 
been,  as  I have  reason  to  know,  a beginning  of 
student  friendships,  some  of  which  have  lasted 
through  life. 

On  the  choice  of  subjects  of  study  I have  not 
much  to  point  out,  but  I cannot  forbear  saying 
that  it  is  a mistake  to  despise  surveying.  Many 
students  consider  that  they  ought  to  prepare 
themselves  for  purely  architectural  practice, 
and  for  that  only,  and  that  everything  which 
can  go  by  the  name  of  surveying  is  unnecessary, 
if  not  beneath  them.  They  believe  surveying 
to  be,  at  any  rate,  wide  of  their  line,  and  that 
it  is  to  be  accordingly  shunned ; but  when 
they  come  to  practice  they  will  find  that  a 
certain  amount  of  surveying  work  will  come  in 
their  way,  and  must  either  be  done  or  handed 
over  to  better-prepared  persons.  I am  not  now 
speaking  of  quantities,  the  preparation  of  which 
is,  to  a large  extent,  a distinct  work  ; but  of  all 
that  relates  to  the  examination  and  care  of  ex- 
isting buildings.  If  you  reflect  that  in  any  city 
or  town  for  one  new  building  there  are  hundreds 
already  in  existence,  and  that  each  of  these 
hundreds  is  likely  to  be  repeatedly  surveyed, 
now  for  repair,  now  for  alteration  or  enlarge- 
ment, now  for  sale,  or  purchase,  or  rating,  and 
possibly  again  after  injury  by  Are,  you  will  see 
that  the  mass  of  surveying  work  in  the  aggre- 
gate is  considerable.  Much  of  this  can  be  better 
done  by  an  architect  than  by  any  other  person, 
and  from  time  to  time  every  architect  is  asked 
to  make  surveys  binder  circumstances  which 
make  it  clear  that  if  he  cannot  or  will  not, 
valuable  connexions  will  go  elsewhere.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Architectural  practice  is  always 
fluctuating,  and  not  infrequently  the  question 
of  surveying  work  or  none  is  a question  of 
bread-and-butter  or  none.  So  do  not  consider 
that  surveys  are  nuisances  or  interruptions, 
but  pick  up  what  you  can  about  them,  and,  if 
a chance  offers,  by  all  means  try  to  see  a little 
land-surveying.  A very  few  day.s  in  the  field  will 
make  the  methods  of  working  clear  to  any  one 
who  has  not  forgotten  his  trigonometry. 


There  is  a companion  mistake,  one,  I mean,  of 
an  opposite  character,  which  is  sometimes  made, 
and  which  may  as  well  be  noticed.  It  is  tbe 
mistake  of  neglecting  design.  Designing  is 
the  highest  part  of  an  architect's  work,  and  it 
is  work  that  he  must  be  able  to  do.  I am  quite 
aware  that  it  is  no  use  for  a beginner  to  try  to 
design.  He  has  no  materials  yet,  and  it  would 
probably  be  more  likely  to  do  him  harm  than 
good  if  he  attempted  to  originate  out  of  the 
emptiness  of  his  knowledge  something  that 
should  represent  a building.  But  designing 
does  not  come  of  itself,  and  yet  many  students 
go  on  for  years  accumulating  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  make  no  attempt  to  exercise 
themselves  in  design.  Whenever  one  has  made 
a piece  of  architecture  one’s  own  by  studying, 
sketching,  and  measuring  it,  it  is  a wise  course 
to  try  to  design  a variation  upon  it,  making  use 
of  the  same  features,  details,  and  ornaments,  but 
rearranging  them.  This  may  be  done  if  you  like 
upon  a single  feature  and  an  extremely  small 
subject,  and  from  such  beginnings  there  are 
many  ways  of  going  on.  What  I wish  to  urge 
here  is  that  it  is  a mistake  not  to  begin. 

The  last  mishike  with  regard  to  study  that  I 
feel  bound  to  name  is  the  mistake  of  not  going 
on  tbe  Continent.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  so 
prevalent  as  it  was  in  the  height  of  the  Gothic 
revival  time,  when  many  good  students  believed 
that  if  they  could  thoroughly  master  English 
Gothic  they  need  not  attempt  more.  Now  that 
Renaissance  of  some  sort  is  being  more 
generally  practised,  more  men  go  to  Italy  and 
Greece,  but  still  the  number  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  pupils  and  students. 
This,  I repeat,  is  a great  mistake,  and  if  yon 
say  that  it  is  a serious  expense  and  absorbs 
much  time — which  are  the  two  things  that  can 
be  said  against  a continental  tour — the  answer 
is,  that  as  to  time  it  cannot  be  better  spent,  and 
as  to  money,  there  are  few  libe-al  professions 
where  some  expense  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
at  some  time,  while  the  scholarships  and 
studentships  obtainable  give  to  a few  students 
in  each  year  substantial  assistance.  Certain  it 
is  that  this  period  of  continuous  study  in  other 
countries,  and  under  other  suns,  seems  more 
than  anything  else  to  make  the  difference 
between  the  mere  draughtsman  and  the 
accomplished  architect. 

Examination  Mistalies. 

Every  professional  student  has  now  to  look 
forward,  more  or  less,  to  examinations.  There 
are  many  callings  in  which  these  have  been  pushed 
too  far ; happily  that  is  not  the  case,  at  any 
rate  as  yet,  with  architecture.  We  have,  how- 
ever, enough  examinations  and  competitions  for 
prizes  to  bring  mistakes  in  examinations  well 
within  our  scope  this  evening.  The  prime 
mistake  is  to  go  up  unprepared,  in  the  hope 
that  one  may  succeed  by  a fluke ; or,  perhaps, 
in  the  mistaken  belief  that  one  knows  the 
subject  so  well  that  no  preparation  is  needed. 

I have  had  a rather  long  and  rather  wide 
experience  as  an  examiner  in  architecture,  and 
I can  assure  you  that  the  degree  of  unprepared- 
ness with  which  some  candidates  are  content  is 
perfectly  astonishing.  Perhaps  a specimen  of 
the  worst  papers  I ever  had  to  correct  might  be 
more  amusing  than  impressive  ; but  I am  sure 
that  many  students  of  schools  of  art  offer  them- 
selves for  examination  simply  on  the  chance 
that  by  a fluke  they  may  get  through,  and 
have  signally  and  dismally  failed  accordingly. 

In  the  case  of  the  Institute  Examination  for 
the  Associatesbip,  or  that  for  the  District  Sur- 
veyorship  certificate,  long  and  careful  prepara- 
tion is  needed,  and  for  each  of  these  a spice 
of  practical  training  is  wanted.  'The  would-be 
Associate  must  have  some  practice  in  design, 
and  must  make  himself  personally  familiar  with 
some  specimens  of  ancient  architecture,  and  the 
would-be  district  surveyor  must  have  some 
experience  of  the  supervision  of  building  works. 
Similarly,  where  drawings  have  to  be  made  with 
a view  to  prizes  offered  by  tbe  Institute  or  the 
Association,  a candidate,  in  order  to  have  any 
chance,  and  to  gain  any  good  from  entering  on 
the  competition,  ought  to  have  some  experience 
of  drawing,  and,  if  the  prize  be  for  a design, 
some  notion  of  designing  before  he  ventures  to 
compete ; though,  as  these  are  competitions  and 
not  pass  examinations,  failure  to  succeed  does 
not  involve  the  same  discredit,  and  ought  not 
to  have  the  same  discouraging  effect  on  the 
candidate  as  failure  in  a pass  examination. 

It  is  a mistake,  let  me  very  emphatically  say, 
for  any  student  attending  the  courses  about  to 
begin  here  to  avoid  the  final  examination  or 
any  intermediate  examination.  Of  course,  the 
prizes  are  only  few,  and,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
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cerned,  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
session  is  competitive  ; but  the  certificates  are 
given  to  as  many  as  get  more  than  a certain 
proportion  of  marks  without  limit  of  number, 
and  so  there  is  for  each  one  a chance  of  having 
his  ability  and  diligence  recognised,  and  the 
opportunity  which  the  class  examinations  oflier 
of  proving  to  yourselves  that  you  have  learned 
and  retained  a fair  amount  of  what  I try  to 
teach  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  great  value. 

In  the  examination-room  it  is  a great  mistake 
to  fire  off  a piece  of  knowledge  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question,  simply  because  you 
know  it.  As,  for  example,  suppose  you  have 
carefully  got  up  the  tracery  of  windows  of 
different  periods  of  English  art.  and  no  question 
is  asked  about  tracery,  but  a question  is  asked 
about  mouldings.  If  in  answering  that  question 
you  drag  in  the  tracery  and  spend  half-an-hour 
over  it,  you  do  more  harm  than  good.  No 
examiner  who  knows  his  work  will  give  a single 
mark  for  statements  that  are  irrelevant  and  do 
not  answer  any  part  of  the  question,  so  you  get 
no  marks  for  your  tracery ; meantime,  the 
writing  and  sketches  have  wasted  you  half-an- 
hour,  during  which  time,  had  you  been  answer- 
ing other  questions  to  the  best  of  your  ability, 
you  would  have  been  earning  marks. 

Next  to  the  mistake  of  lugging  in  irrelevant 
matter  by  the  head  and  shoulders  comes  the 
mistake  of  giving  too  much  time  to  one  or  two 
questions.  A paper  in  which  there  is  no  pro- 
portion among  the  answers  is  one  very  difficult 
to  mark,  but  which,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  is  sure  not  to  get  so  many  marks  as  one 
containing  the  same  amount  of  writing  and 
sketches,  but  where  more  questions  are  taken, 
and  a clear,  condensed,  yet  correct  answer  given 
to  each.  It  is  a mistake,  also,  in  architectural 
examinations  not  to  illustrate  the  paper  of 
answers  by  sketches  whenever  possible.  If, 
unluckily,  you  cannot  make  tolerable  sketches, 
it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  and  you  had 
better  stick  to  written  replies  ; but  if  you  have 
any  reasonable  mastery  of  the  pencil,  do  not 
forget  to  introduce  sketches,  and  the  better 
they  are,  the  better  your  i^aper,  and  the  higher 
will  it  be  marked.  It  is  a mistake — and  one 
often  made,  I fear, — to  suppose  that  examiners 
in  our  professional  examinations  are  anxious  to 
trip  you  up,  and  that  they  lie  at  the  catch  and 
will  be  heartily  glad  if,  by  some  clever  and 
misleading  device,  they  unfairly  entrap  you 
into  a blunder.  The  object  of  the  examiners 
is  to  bring  out  what  you  know  and  wiiat  you 
do  not  know,  and  it  is  with  an  anxious  sense 
of  serious  responsibility  that  they  carry  on 
this  important  work.  Kely  upon  it  they  had 
rather  be  convinced  that  you  are  fit  to  pass 
than  that  you  must  be  turned  back,  But  rely, 
also,  upon  it  that  they  will  not  pass  you  till 
they  are  so  convinced. 

Again,  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
any  answer  which  is  not  wrong  will  do.  If 
a que.stion  involves  a difficulty,  the  answer 
which  evades  that  difficulty  is  very  differently 
considered  from  that  which  attempts  it,  eveti 
if  it  should  fail  to  solve  it  perfectly. 
For  example,  in  a recent  examination  I gave 
the  dimensions  of  a bay  of  liooring  fit  to  carry 
a certain  weight  per  foot,  and  required  an  iron 
giriler  to  be  calculated  of  a fixed  span  and 
strong  enough  to  carry  that  bay’.  I got  more 
than  one  reply  in  which  the  calculation  was 
attempted,  and  was  carried  out  on  the  right 
method;  but  the  right  result  did  not  come  out 
owing  to  errors  or  omissions  in  calculating.  I 
got  one  reply,  in  which,  after  stating  the 
number  of  tons  to  be  carried,  the  answer  went 
on  saying,  “ I should  adopt  a rolled  iron  joist, 
so  many  lbs.  to  the  foot."  Thi.s  answer  was 
probably  arrived  at  by  some  rule-of-thumb 
method  ; it  was  not  far  from  being  practically 
correct,  but  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  work 
out  the  calculation,  which  was  the  difficult  part 
of  the  question,  and,  of  course,  I could  not  give 
such  good  marks  to  this  reply,  which  avoided 
the  difficulties,  as  to  those  in  which  the  students 
had  tackled  tliem  to  the  best  of  their  abilitv 
and  by  proper  methods. 

Architects'  Jiliitahes. 

We  have  now  reached  architects’  mistakes, 
and  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  occupy- 
ing such  time  as  is  left  chielly  with  mistakes  in 
practice.  Still,  there  are  one  or  two  remarks 
on  design  which  I am  tempted  to  hazard, 
and  which  I think  can  usefully  be  made.  Re- 
member, then,  that  it  is  a great  mistake  to 
attempt  to  use  in  designing  what  you  do  not 
understand.  Just  as  in  Egypt  the  captive 
Israelites  could  not  make  bricks  without  straw, 
SO  you  cannot  design  without  materials, — i.e.. 


without  being  familiar  with  the  forms,  features, 
and  ornaments  of  the  style  in  which  you  are 
working,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  those 
elements  have  been  put  together  by  successful 
architects  before  your  time  ; and  without,  more- 
over, being  practised  in  the  application  of  that 
knowledge. 

If  you  want  to  see  e.xamples  on  a large  scale, 
numerous,  costly,  and  distressingly  instructive 
of  what  making  architectural  bricks  without 
this  sort  of  straw  comes  to,  just  walk  through 
the  various  streets  and  courts  of  the  City  of 
London.  Side  by  side  with  some  of  the  best 
buildings  of  our  best  architects  yon  will  see 
costly  works,  substantial  and  pretentious,  de- 
signed by  men  who  can  have  had  no  intimate 
knowledge  of,  and  scarcely  any  training  in,  our 
art,  and  who  have  in  most  cases  been  employed 
because  they  were  known  to  moneyed  men  as 
trustworthy  surveyors.  Such  have  doubtless 
built  soundly,  but  their  works  are  architecturally 
failures.  Getting  together  this  straw — to  return 
to  the  old  figure — is  no  easy  task.  It  takes  a 
long  time  and  a good  deal  of  pains  to  eather 
information  enough,  and  to  develop  skill  and 
experience  enough,  to  make  a really  good  archi- 
tectural design,  and  to  work  it  out  in  all  its 
debiils ; yet  it  is  unwise  to  start  practice  till 
this  can  be  done.  Sometimes  circumstances  or 
the  offer  of  work  render  it  almost  necessary  for 
a student  of  only  a few  years’  standing  to  begin 
on  his  own  account ; but  it  is  very  rare  for  those 
who  start  prematurely  to  succeed  in  doing  good 
architecture,  unless  they  have  the  resolution, 
after  completing  their  first  works,  to  stop,  and 
go  abroad  and  finish  their  studies,  and  then  come 
home  and  resume. 

I am  tempted  to  add  that  a new  style  is  a 
mistake : not  that  a new  style  is  in  itself  im- 
possible, but  that  it  is  impossible  to  you  or  me. 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  genius  of  any  one 
man  could  successfully  work  out  a new  style 
which  his  fellow-men  would  feel  to  be  appro- 
priate. Looking  round  on  the  motley  variety 
of  styles  which  prevail  in  modern  Europe,  we 
are  tempted  to  believe  that  it  is  a matter  of  no 
moment  what  style  be  brought  in  and  used. 
Yet  a little  ob.servation  will  show  you  that  it  is 
not  so.  No  architectural  style  is  practised  in 
England  (to  limit  our  notice  to  the  country 
under  our  eyes),  various  as  the  styles  that  are 
or  have  been  in  vogue  may  be,  unless  its 
roots  are  deep  and  wide  in  the  history  or  the 
sympathies  of  the  English  people.  Greek,  which 
was  the  style  of  our  grandfathers’  time,  was 
welcomed  at  a time  when  every  man  of  educa- 
tion in  England  was,  or  wished  to  be  thought, 
a classical  scholar.  Scholarship  is  on  the 
wane,  and  there  is  now  scant  encourage- 
ment for  the  practice  of  Greek  architecture, 
though  to  learn  it  is  as  needful  as  ever. 
Italian  Renaissance  is  intimately  connected 
with  modern  as  distinct  from  Medimval  feeling 
and  life,  and  has  become  universal  in  this  as  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  just  because  it  is 
identified  with  that  which  England  has  in 
common  with  every  modern  European  country. 
Gothic  is  the  architecture  which  was  a native  of 
this  country  during  the  whole  of  the  Jliddle 
Ages.  Queen  Anne  is  Dutch  architecture,  and 
belongs  to  a set  of  things  which  became  incor- 
porated into  our  national  life  at  the  Revolution, 
when  Holland  gave  us  a king.  There  have  been, 
on  the  other  band,  various  attempts  to  introduce 
other  Styles  with  which  there  exist  no  such 
links,  but  the  attempts  have  failed.  For 
example,  no  permanent  result  followed  the 
efforts  of  that  most  able  architect  Owen  Jones 
to  introduce  Mahommedan  architecture  into 
this  country, — efforts  in  which  he  was  virtually 
without  followers.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  these 
views,  and  I believe  there  is  no  gainsaying 
them,  we  have  no  reasonable  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  a new  style  could  live  and  thrive, 
even  if  a great  man  had  the  genius  to  devise 
such  a thing.  If  it  comes  it  wdll  grow,  not  be 
made. 

Every  apparent  novelty  in  architecture  should 
be  viewed  with  great  distrust  as  more  likely  to 
be  a mistake  than  a success.  That  novelty  is 
both  possible  and  desirable  is  self-evident,  but 
beware  of  what  seems  to  you  to  promise  to  be 
extremely  and  strikingly  novel.  It  has,  pro- 
bably. been  tried  before,  and  given  up  as  less 
good  than  the  received  way,  or,  if  that  be  not 
the  case,  still  there  is  great  risk  of  its  being 
the  blemish  instead  of  the  blossom  of  your 
work — a mistake  instead  of  a discovery.  The 
one  defect  of  importance  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
occurs  at  the  crossing  of  the  main  avenue  and 
the  transepts— the  one  partwliere  its  great  archi- 
tect has  departed  most  widely  from  the  practice 
of  other  churcli-builders,  and  has,  in  the  search 


for  novelty,  sacrificed  more  than  he  has  gainedij 
clever  though  the  disposition  of  the  piers  tha.‘ 
carry  his  dome  undoubtedly  is. 

MUtalies  in  Practice. 

In  practice — that  is  to  say,  in  the  practicall'tfe 
carrying  on  of  the  profession  of  architect, — ni-tv 
more  grievous  mistake  can  be  made, — nay, 
think,  none  so  grievous, — as  taking  bribes.  Ai'h 
architect  who  accepts  illicit  commissions,  o t||i 
does  nominal  work  for  large  fees,  or  who  alloworf 
any  other  of  the  expedients  by  which  receiving** 
a bribe  is  made  to  look  as  if  it  were  a businesn* 
transaction,  to  be  practised  upon  him,  haJi^ 
sinned  against  the  very  first  duty  of  a profesf* 
sional  man ; he  has  sold  that  independenco* 
which  ought  to  be  his  most  - cherished 
possession,  and  has  put  himself  under  thiit 
thumb  of  the  very  persons  whom  he  ought  t(  Ji 
control.  The  wisest  of  mankind  says,  “ A gif?ti. 
destroyeth  the  heart,”  and  it  is  not  possible  tell 
be  more  forcible,  more  terse,  or  more  true  il 
There  are  sure  to  be  times  when  very  speciout# 
proposals  will  be  made  to  most  of  you,  anej 
when  it  may  appear  almost  Quixotic  to  declimiji! 
money  which  you  sorely  need ; but  wheneve  ii 
any  case  occurs  in  which  you  honestly  douhrii 
whether  the  transaction  is  one  for  you  to  agredft 
to  or  not,  I will  suggest  a practical  test.  Imaginii| 
yourself  cross-questioned  as  to  the  entire  affaiiij 
by  some  such  master  of  the  art  as  Sir  Henryi 
James,  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  and  a juryj^ 
in  open  court,  and  if  you  at  all  doubt  whetheliA 
you  would  come  off  with  credit,  pray  take  that* 
as  an  indication  that  the  doubt  is  well  founded® 
and  the  proposed  transaction  should  be  declineoS 
with  thanks. 

Anything  that  is  in  any  way  unfair  is  a mis® 
take  as  well  as  reprehensible.  It  is  wrong  ; 
is  also  bad  policy.  Believe  me  there  is  no  truer  I 
word  than  that  “ Honesty  is  the  best  policy.’ft 
It  i.s  both  dishonest  and  a mistake  to  get  work! 
away  from  a professional  brother,  or  to  undeilti 
sell  the  profession  by  working  at  a rate  belova 
the  recognised  and  fair  rate,  and  it  is  equally  s® 
mistake  to  overcharge  a client.  Either  of  thes-fMJ 
may  be  expected  to  bring  an  inevitable  train  oiu 
bad  consequences,  a retribution,  in  its  ^-ake.  I > . 
is,  generally  speaking,  a mistake  to  work  foil': 
nothing.  You  may  occasionally  do  it  in  the  cas(® 
of  charitie.s  in  which  you  are  interested,  but  Ob 
think  a guiding  rule  should  be  not  to  do  it  ii  I 
any  case  except  where  the  work  is  soinyoufj^ 
own  connexion  that  under  any  circumstances  is;* 
would  come  to  you.  To  do  work  for  nothingri 
and  thereby  deprive  some  other  architect  both  c 
of  the  work  and  the  fees,  is  extremely  had.  .! 

I think  there  remains  no  worse  mistake  till# 
note  than  temper.  Temper  is  a mistake, — hv 
ship  without  a rudder,  a horse  without  a rideiini 
or  a stream  that  has  burst  its  banks,  are  apa 
illustrations  of  the  condition  of  a man  of  busfa't 
ness  who  has  lost  his  temper.  Above  all  thingril 
an  angry  letter  is  a mistake.  Make  it  a rul"4 
never  to  write  a line  while  you  are  angry ; forf 
somehow,  an  angry  man’s  pen  seems  dipped  iit ) 
permanent  gall  rather  than  ink,  and  his  writteir# 
words  unluckily  have  not  the  same  chance  oi» 
being  either  promptly  answered,  and  then  fori 
gotten,  or  good-naturedly  overlooked,  that  ba8t;Jk 
spoken  words  often  have.  A letter  written  ir'd 
heat  is  read,  you  must  remember,  in  cool  bloodf^ 
If  something  raises  your  wrath,  and  you  sit  dowr  > 
and  fire  off  a withering  epistle,  the  best  thinglr 
you  can  do  is  to  put  it  in  the  fire  there  and  thenfi 
the  next  best,  to  keep  it  twenty-four  hours  anoa 
then  reconsider  it ; and  the  next  best,  to  shove,  i 
it  to  a judicious  friend. 

One  in  high  station,  who  had  been  much  i 
irritated,  and  had  written  a splendid,  ano  i 
stinging  reply,  took  it  to  the  most  infliientia : j 
man  whom  he  knew.  The  chief — I think  i'l-' 
was  Palmerston — read  it  right  through  without  i 
a word.  “ Got  a copy  of  this  letter  2 ” ‘‘No.'’'t 

“ Not  even  a rough  draft  ? ” “ No.  I wrote  iK:t 

straight  off.”  “ Very  injudicious  letter.  Much'i 
better  burn  if — and,  suiting  the  action  to  th£' 
word,  the  great  man  put  it  into  the  fire,  and-; 
coolly  held  it  there  witli  the  poker  till  thertfi 
was  no  shred  left.  That  was  the  action  of  all 
true  friend. 

I must,  at  the  same  time,  point  out  that 
just  anger  is  not  the  same  thing  as  giving  way- 
to  temper.  The  ability  to  exhibit  indignation 
at  the  right  moment,  if  kept  perfectly  imdemi 
control,  is  very  useful  to  one  who  has- to  super-' 
vise  works  or  direct  men.  The  just  anger  of  af 
superior  is  generally  dreaded,  and  to  an  extent  ; 
far  beyond  what  one  would  e-xpect)  or.  can; 
quite  explain.  If,  therefore,  you  are  able  at 
the  proper  moment  to  show  an  offendingi-l 
artisan,  foreman,  contractor,  or  tradesman,; 
that  you  are  justly  and  with  good  reason  roused;i 
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1)  anger,  it  -will  generally  help  you  in  the 
ontrol  of  the  works  under  your  direction. 

My  reference  to  an  angry  letter  as  a mistake 
makes  it  suitable  here  to  add  that  we  are  liable 
) make  mistakes  by  writing  where  we  ought  to 
'oeak,  and  speaking  where  we  ought  to  write. 
iiMting  is  quite  permanent ; therefore  it  is  far 
:iore  fit  than  our  fading  memories  to  record 
liQything  that  should  last.  It  is  quite  inelastic, 
iioite  unyielding ; so  it  is  unfit  for  anything  of 
i lie  nature  of  give-and-take.  In  all  negotia- 
i.ons,  explanations — above  all,  whenever  there 
■1  a difficulty  or  ground  for  dissatisfaction, — see 
ieople,  at  all  sacrifices,  in  preference  to  writing 
litiem.  At  such  times  it  is  a mistake  to  write, 
•n  the  other  hand,  if  any  specific  order  has  to 
e given,  if  any  definite  objection  or  complaint 
'as  to  be  made,  or  if  any  agreement  has  to  re- 
. lain  in  force  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  equally 
( mistake  not  to  put  it  in  writing.  Your  order, 
'our  complaint,  your  contract  may  often  be 
riginally  done  by  word  of  mouth  ; but,  in  such 
riases,  they  should  be  afterwards  repeated  in 
Writing,  for  accuracy’s  sake. 

. In  architectural  practice  delay  is  a mistake, 
fc  is  not  always  possible  to  be  prompt,  but  it  is 
ir  more  possible  than  persons  who  habitually 
Irocrastinate  are  willing  to  believe,  and  from 
rst  to  last  it  will  greatly  add  to  your  chance  of 
(access  if  you  are  prompt.  At  the  first  incep- 
ion  of  an  undertaking,  whether  the  client  be 
;.ager  or  the  reverse,  it  is  equally  prudent  to  do 
omething  at  once.  The  eager  client  is  baulked 
^ he  find  nothing  done  after  a short  time, — 
nerhaps  changes  his  mind  as  to  doing  the  work 
t all,  or  more  possibly  changes  his  architect, 
'he  lukewarm  and  indifferent  client,  who  might 
y a promptly-prepared  sketch  have  been  en- 
ijOuraged  to  go  on,  is  disheartened,  or  turns  to 
^ething  else,  or  postpones  or  abandons  his 
atention.  Wore  I to  trace  the  work  of  an 
trchitect  all  through,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
flat  at  every  succeeding  stage  delay  is  a mistake, 
hough  I am  bound  to  admit  that  it  often  can 
lardly  be  avoided. 

.Carelessness  is  another  mistake,  and  one 
ato  which  not  a few  men  are  apt  to  fall, 
'he  saying  is  attributed  to  Goethe,  that 
j Genius  is  the  art  of  taking  pains.”  The 
:ommon  notion  of  genius  is  that  it  can  do  with- 
tut  taking  pains.  I do  not  ask  you  to  accept 
his  definition  of  genius  as  exact,  but  it  covers 
lalf,  and  more  than  half,  of  the  truth,  and  it 
Ifould,  I think,  be  perfectly  true  if  you  altered 
he  wording  and  said,  **  The  secret  of  success  is 
he  art  of  taking  pains.”  Watch  a successful 
nan  in  the  excercise  of  his  art  or  pursuit, 
vhatever  it  may  be  ; you  will  see  him  all  atten- 
,iou,  all  devotion  to  the  business  in  hand. 
Oonsult  an  eminent  physician,  and  you  see  by 
lis  questions,  his  air  of  concentration,  his 
vhole  method,  that  for  the  time  being  your 
(jonstitutiou,  your  ailment,  and  what  to  do  for 
?oa  in  order  to  relieve  you,  occupy  his  entire 
ind  undivided  attention  and  tlioughts.  It  is 
ihiefly  this  habit  and  power  of  concentration 
which  has  made  his  pursuit  of  medicine  suc- 
cessful, has  enabled  him  often  to  baffle  disease 
md  restore  health,  and  has  gained  him 
reputation. 

Read  any  good  life  of  any  prominent  public  man 
'as,  for  example,  read  Mr.  Street’s  life  lately 
bablishcd),  and  you  will  see  what  incessant, 
eager  toil  and  watchfulness  occupied  every 
houi-  of  his  day,  and  his  night  too.  Nor  is  it 
less  easy  to  remark  in  recreations  that  success 
can  only  be  secured  by  great  pains,  however 
clever  you  may  naturally  be.  Watch  an  angler 
who  is  known  to  be  habitually  successful,  his 
keen  attention,  his  constant  thoughtfulness 
about  tackle,  flies,  water,  the  long  hours  he  will 
devote  to  fishing,  and  the  eager  pursuit  of  his 
game.  A champion  player  in  any  athletic 
game,  rowing,  cricket,  tennis,  football,  rifle- 
^shooting— what  constant  practice ! what  a 
watchful  eye  for  every  turn  of  the  game,  every 
detail  of  the  pursuit  1 Now  if  you  are  to  be 
(Successful  in  architectural  practice,  you  must 
set  about  it  iu  the  spirit,  temper,  and  method 
of  Grace  at  liis  cricket,  or  Renshaw  at  his 
tenuis,  or  a Queen’s  prizeman  at  his  rifle-range. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  throw  one’s  self 
into  the  interesting  part  of  a pursuit,  and 
to  remain  indifferent  to  details  that  do 
not  of  themselves  attract  or  that  seem 
linsignificant.  This,  though  of  course  better 
than  being  languid  and  careless  about  the 
whole  business,  i.s  likely  to  lead  to  trouble. 
In  the  conduct  of  works,  then,  it  is  a mistake 
'to  neglect  small  matters,  though  it  is  equally  a 
mistake  to  fuss.  In  every  building  there  occur 
a certain  number  of  apparently  little  points 
which  must  receive  the  architect's  careful  at- 
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tention,  but  which  one  is  naturally  more  inclined 
to  leave  to  others  or  to  chance  than  the  ques- 
tions that  affect  large  parts  of  the  fabric.  The 
difference  between  the  important  and  the  un- 
important does  not,  however,  lie  in  their  mag- 
nitude, or  their  cost,  or  their  conspicuousness. 
The  main  walls  are  a costly  part  of 
the  building,  but  they  may  be  considerably 
damaged,  decayed,  or  mutilated  without  a tithe 
of  the  inconvenience  to  the  inmates  which  will  . 
occur  if  their  chimneys  smoke,  their  taps  yield 
nothing  but  lukewarm  water,  their  ovens  will 
not  beat,  or  the  water  runs  off  from  their  cis- 
terns. The  same  thing  is  often  true  of  the 
artistic  effect  of  your  work.  You  have,  let  ns 
say,  a Gothic  church  in  hand,  and  labels  over 
the  windows  springing  from  carved  bosses.  You 
carelessly  place  the  bosses  below  the  springing 
line  instead  of  above  it,  or  you  in  ignorance  draw 
them  so.  That  small  blunder  produces  exactly 
the  effects  on  the  eye  of  a cultivated  observer 
that  would  result  to  his  ear  from  your  talking 
about  hart  or  harchitecture,  and,  in  its  way,  the 
proper  placing  of  that  one  detail  is  as  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  design  as  the  most  ambi- 
tious or  elaborate  of  its  features.  It  is  there- 
fore a mistake  to  consider  that  any  single  thing 
essential  to  your  building  is  unimportant  or 
may  be  safely  neglected. 

There  is,  however,  an  opposite  ; fussiness  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  fussiness  to  visit  a building  too 
constantly,  or  to  interfere  for  the  sake  of  inter- 
fering. You  must  not  forget  that  if,  as  architect, 
you  have  the  power  of  making  alterations,  every 
alteration,  even  if  it  be  an  improvement,  means 
delay  and  expense,  and  that  delay  and  expenseare 
among  the  worst'evOs  that  can  afflict  a building. 
One  of  the  most  troublesome  and,  unsatisfactory 
disagreements  I ever  had  to  unravel  grew  out 
of  the  architect,  a man  of  real  ability,  having 
little  other  work  in  hand,  paying  a visit  at  least 
every  other  day  to  the  works,  and  never  going 
without  ordering  something  to  be  done  or 
undone.  The  accumuated  effect  of  these  orders 
was  months  of  delay  and  claims  without  end 
for  extras,  while  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
building  would  have  been  quite  as  serviceable 
if  carried  out  exactly  as  shown  in  the  original 
plans  and  specification.s,  without  any  of  the 
modifications  and  improvements. 

I am  quite  aware  that  one  cannot  expect 
people’s  minds  to  cease  working  when  once  a 
contract  has  been  signed,  and  that  it  is  pro- 
verbially “ never  too  late  to  mend  ” ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  “ you  may  buy  even  gold  too  dear.” 

A rolling-stone  gathers  no  moss,’’  and  there 
are  few  improvements  which  are  really  worth 
the  cost,  delay,  and  annoyance  that  come  of 
interfering  with  a contract  which  has  once  been 
settled  and  accepted.  In  short,  generally  speak- 
ing, variations  are  a mistake. 

Mistakes  in  dealing  with  your  clients  are 
especially  to  be  guarded  against,  because  they 
generally  injure  your  prospects  in  life,  yet  they 
may  occur  in  so  many  different  ways  that  it  is 
impossible  to  catalogue  them.  Many,  if  not 
most,  instances  of  miscarriage  between  clients 
and  their  architects  appear,  however,  to  start 
from  one  root,  namely,  from  mistaking 
the  duty  you  have  to  discharge,  or  forgetting 
to  keep  up  the  proper  relation  of  architect 
and  client.  Your  duty  may  be  described 
thus : to  form  a correct  idea  of  what  your  client 
wants  and  wishes,  and  to  do  your  best  to  obtain 
it  for  him.  Your  relation  to  him  is  purely  pro- 
fessional, and  not  that  of  friendly  intimacy,  or 
equality,  or  good  fellowship,  or  boon  companion- 
ship. There  are  cases  where  an  architect  forms 
an  idea  of  what  a client  wants,  butone  which  does 
not  correspond  to  his  wishes,  and  then  there  is 
sure  to  be  dis.satisfaction.  There  are  cases 
where  an  architect  forms  a notion  of  what  a 
client  wishes,  but  fails,  till  too  late,  to  realise 
that  it  is  not  what  he  wants.  The  result  again 
is  dissatisfaction.  There  are  cases  in  which  the 
architect  troubles  himself  little  about  either  the 
wants  or  the  wishes  of  his  client,  and  works  out 
what  in  his  judgment  they  ought  to  be.  Same 
result.  Lastly,  it  has  sometimes  happened  that 
the  architect  and  the  client,  or  one  of  them, 
have  forgotten  to  maintain  their  intercourse  on 
the  proper  professional  footing,  and  if  any  cause 
of  disagreement  arises  these  cases  end  in  the 
bitterest  of  quarrels.  Professor  Cockerell, — a 
prince  of  architects,  —used  to  say  to  us,  “ Be  a 
gentleman  among  artists  and  an  artist  among 
gentlemen.” 

As  one  illustration  of,  perhaps,  the  most  com- 
mon form  in  which  this  sort  of  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  architect’s  duties  develops  itself.  I 
will  take  the  case  of  a dwelling-house.  The  j 
architect  busies  himself  to  learn  what  his 
client's  wishes  are,  and  he  takes  no  small  pains  i 


to  put  them  into  shape,  and  he,  perhaps,  designs 
something  which  is  very  near  to  what  bis  client 
would  like.  But  be  neglects  to  realise  exactly 
what  his  client  wants.  Let  us  suppose  that  his 
client  is  anjan  of  moderate  means,  who  cannot 
trench  upon  bis  income,  and  who  has,  let  us 
say,  2,000Z.  to  spend,  and  that  what  he  really 
needs  is  the  best  house  that  can  be  had  for  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds,  all  which  his 
architect  might  have  found  out  had  he  taken  the 
trouble.  When  the  lowest  estimate  for  the 
design  comes  in  at  over  four  thousand,  the 
whole  thing  is  abandoned  in  chagrin  and 
disgust,  and  the  architect  too  late  realises  that 
he  ought  to  have  found  out  what  bis  client 
needed  as  well  as  what  he  wished. 

The  relationship  between  client  and  architect 
involves  the  necessity  sometimes  of  very  plain 
speaking,  and  the  more  thoroughly  professional 
the  bearing  of  the  architect  has  been,  the  more 
thoroughly  is  it  possible  for  him  to  discharge 
this  sometimes  painful  duty  with  perfect  effect. 
For  example,  in  the  case  I have  suggested,  had 
the  architect  quite  realised  the  case,  he  would 
at  some  period  have  had  to  say,  “You  cannot 
within  the  limit  of  expense  that  is  prudent 
build  anything  either  so  ornamental  and  so 
roomy  as  you  want ; the  design  must  be  plain, 
some  rooms  given  up,  and  the  others  kept 
small,”  and  so  on.  Whenever  any  such  neces- 
sity arises,  believe  me,  it  is  a mistake  to  shirk 
or  postpone  the  unpleasant  duty.  Meet  it 
squarely  and  fairly  and  with  good  temper. 

In  dealing  with  those  employed  on.  your 
works,  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  every 
contractor,  tradesman,  or  artificer  is  a thief  or 
an  extortioner,  and  every  quantity  surveyor  a 
kind  of  contraband  agent.  I have  put  it 
strongly,  but  the  suspicious  temper  of  mind  at 
which  this  remark  points  goes  sometimes  far 
towards  a tone  of  feeling  as  exaggerated  as  this. 
The  fact  is,  that  your  contractors  and  trades- 
men are  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  compli- 
cated and  difficult  businesses  possible.  Their 
motive  for  carrying  on  the  business  is  to  make 
a profit,  and  you  should  look  upon  it  as  a 
matter  for  sincere  regret  if  a profit  is  not  made 
by  the  contractors  on  your  works.  You  and 
they  are  engaged  together  on  the  difficult  task 
of  erecting  a building,  and  if  originally  you 
know  them  to  be  respectable,  by  all  means 
treat  these  people  as  co-operating  with  you,, 
and  aiding  to  give  reality  to  your  designs, 
which  is  their  real  position,  and  do  not 
suspect  unfair  dealing  till  some  proof  of  it 
begins  to  show  itself.  Such  a course  will  be 
much  nearer  the  fair  and  proper  mode  of 
administering  a building.  While  I recommend 
this  tone  of  mind  I do  not  recommend  that  you 
should  cease  to  be  viligant  and  careful.  It 
would  be  quite  as  great  a mistake  to  abandon 
watchfulness  as  to  abandon  confidence  gra- 
tuitously, and  it  would  be  a departure  from  the 
line  of  conduct  which  your  duty  to  your  client 
prescribes  to  you.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
necessary  now  to  say  anything  about  quantity 
surveyors,  but  I know  that  when  I began 
practice,  there  was  a kind  of  uneasy  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  us,  as  though  quantities 
were  a kind  of  illicit  trading,  and  those  who 
prepared  them  akin  to  smugglers.  If  any  of 
you  share  these  notions  now,  permit  me  to- 
assure  you  that  they  are  a mistake,  that  the 
profession  of  a quantity  surveyor  is  a most 
honourable  and  confidential  one,  and  that  the 
work  they  do  is  now  indispensable  to  the 
conduct  of  building  operations  of  any  magni- 
tude or  complexity,  and  the  assistance  they 
render  to  the  architect  very  valuable. 

This  mention  of  contractors  and  surveyors 
will  serve  to  introduce  another  subject  that 
should  be  noticed.  It  is  for  a beginner  a 
mistake  to  employ  second-rate  or  unknown 
men,  either  as  builders,  manufacturers,  or 
quantity  surveyors.  When  you  have  established 
your  position  and  gained  a reasonable  amount 
of  reputation  and  experience,  do  as  you  like,  but 
in  early  days  you  cannot  afford  to  employ  people 
who  are  not  first-rate.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
to  run  no  risk  of  failure  in  your  early  works, 
and  the  employment  of  thoroughly  reliable 
persons  will  greatly  diminish  that  risk,  and 
their  known  position  and  trustworthiness  are 
a great  safeguard  and  help  to  you  if  any  part 
of  their  work  should  go  wrong ; and  to  some 
extent  the  same  caution  is  a prudent  one  as 
regards  new  materials  and  untried  modes  of 
construction.  A fortunate  accident  on  the 
very  first  matter  of  any  importance  ever  put  into 
my  hands  revealed  to  me  the  value  of  employing 
j known  men.  The  work  came  from  a man  of 
business  in  the  country,  and  I was,  I know, 
I looked  upon  with  distrust  by  his  London  agent, 
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who  saw  me  for  him,  as  young  and  untried. 
Fortunately,  after  making  out  some  drawings 
and  a specification,  I got  an  estimate  from  a 
contractor  of  good  repute,  and  I well  remember 
how,  when  I went  with  the  whole  to  ray  new 
client's  agent,  his  face  brightened  up  when  he 
saw  the  signature  of  a man  whom  he  knew'  well 
as  competent  and  trustworthy,  and  by  whom, 
ultimately,  by  and  by,  the  work  was  excellently 
done.  I urge  this  the  more  because  young  men 
often  are  more  exposed  to  the  temptation  to  get 
their  work  done  in  the  very  cheapest  way  than 
they  will  be  in  after  life. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  as  much  a mistake  for 
a practitioner  of  architecture  to  isolate  him- 
self as  I earlier  pointed  out  it  is  for  a student. 
If  there  be  no  suitable  associates  within  reach 
it  cannot  be  helped ; but  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  there  are  brother  professional  men  avail- 
able. Just  as  you,  gentlemen,  as  students,  can 
learn  a great  deal  from  one  another,  and  will 
lose  much  of  the  stimulus  and  encouragement 
which  make  work  go  well  if  you  do  not  insoiue 
way  work  in  company,  so  in  after  life  also  you 
will  derive  great  benefit  and  great  pleasure 
from  the  society  of  those  who  are  working  at 
the  same  profession  as  yourselves,  pursuing  the 
same  aims,  encountering  the  same  difficulties, 
delighting  in  the  same  studies  ; and  you  will  be 
able  to  render  assistance  to  your  professional 
friends  as  well  as  to  receive  it  from  them.  There 
are  many  circumstances  under  which  two  archi- 
tects have  to  meet  as  representatives  of  two 
clients  differently  affected  by  some  building 
operation.  You  can  hardly  imagine  till  you 
have  had  experience  of  it  how  much  better  all 
this  class  of  business  is  got  through  if  the 
two  professional  men  know  one  another;  or  if 
even  they  only  know  each  other  as  members  of 
the  Institute  or  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, or  in  some  such  relation,  than  if  they 
meet  as  absolute  strangers.  There  are  also 
many  circumstances  in  which  it  is  of  inestimable 
importance  to  an  architect  to  be  favourably 
known  to  the  members  of  his  profession,  and  I 
strongly  urge  you  all  to  begin  in  this  class- 
room and  the  Association  and  Royal  Academy 
schools  to  work  together,  and  in  after-life 
to  belong  to  the  Institute,  and  not  only  to 
belong  to  these  societies,  but  give  some  atten- 
'tion  and  time  to  their  work.  An  architectural 
hermit  is  a mistake. 

It  is  not  necessary,  I hope,  for  me  to  offer 
'proofs  that  most  of  the  mistakes  named  deserve 
'the  name.  I think  your  own  good  sense  will 
have  recognised,  as  we  went  through  them,  that 
they  merit,  each  of  them,  a place  in  the  list  of 
things  to  be  avoided.  Some  of  these  mistakes 
I have  myself  made,  and  have  found  to  my  own 
cost  that  they  are  what  I have  described  them 
-to  be.  Others  I have  happily  escaped,  but  I 
have  seen  them  made,  and  know  that  tbeir  con- 
■flcquences  are  not  good. 

To  steer  clear  of  every  error  is  impossible, 
but  what  I wish  to  say  is  that  good  sense,  right 
feeling,  and  thoughtful  attention  to  your  work 
will  go  far  to  preserve  you  from  any  very  serious 
slips.  Years  ago  a pupil  of  mine  acted  as  clerk 
of  work.s  on  a job  of  mine  where  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  masonry,  and  something  which  he 
■told  me  about  that  masonry  seems  to  convey  a 
lesson.  He  noticed  that  some  of  the  masons, 
as  soon  as  they  got  a block  of  stone  out  of 
which  to  cut  a feature  of  the  building,  set  to 
with  mallet  and  chisel,  and  in  ten  miuutes 
were  hard  at  it.  Others  would  spend  an  hour 
or  two,  or  possibly  a whole  morning,  studying 
the  block  of  stone  on  every  side,  considering 
exactly  how  best  it  could  be  utilised,  and,  in 
short,  laying  out  their  work  before  they  put 
their  hands  to  it.  The  men  who  made  mistakes 
in  their  work  were  masons  of  the  first  group, 
not  of  the  second.  Perhaps  this  observation 
may  suggest  to  us  a method  by  which  we  may 
avoid  mistakes  in  our  work. 


Mildmay  Tomb. — Owing  to  a misappre- 
hension (the  original  signed  drawing  having 
been  returned  to  the  author),  this  illustration 
last  week  was  not  credited  to  its  real  author, 
who  is  Mr.  E.  A.  Bartlett,  of  Chelmsford,  not 
Mr.  Downing.  We  much  regret  (as  does  Jlr. 
Dow'ning)  that  Mr.  Bartlett  should  have  been 
for  the  space  of  a week  deprived  of  the  credit 
of  his  own  work. 

Removal.—  We  are  asked  to  mention  that 
Messrs.  F.  L.  May  & Co.’s  Newspaper  Advertise- 
ment Offices  have  been  removed  from  159, 
Piccadilly,  to  162,  Piccadilly  (corner  of  St. 
James's-street.) 
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THE  NEW  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY, 
UPPER  CHELSEA. 

^HE  new  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
^ which  we  illustrate  this  week,  is  to  be 
^ built  at  the  sole  cost  of  Earl  Cadogan, 
who  also  gives  the  site.  The  special  features 
of  the  structure  are  the  unusual  width  of  the 
nave,  which  is  40  ft.  wide,  the  large  windows  at 
the  east  and  west  ends,  and  the  wood  vaulting. 
The  plan  shows  a nave  and  chancel  150  ft.  long, 
carried  under  one  span  of  roof  from  end  to  end, 
north  and  south  aisles,  with  a morning  chapel 
on  the  north  side.  There  are  vestries  for  clei^ 
and  choir  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and 
provision  is  made  for  an  ambulatory  round  the 
eastern  part  of  the  church. 

The  church  is  of  six  bays  of  arches  on  either 
side,  standing  on  octagonal  piers.  The  inner 
sides  of  the  octagons  are  carried  through  into 
the  wall-arch  of  the  vaulting,  while  lower 
arches  ri.se  out  of  the  other  sides  of  the  piers. 
Immediately  above  these  arches  is  a broad  frieze 
of  wall  surface,  which  is  meant  to  receive 
painted  or  mosaic  decoration.  Tiie  spandrels 
of  the  nave  arcades  show  figures  of  the  prophets 
carved  out  of  brick.  The  walls  generally  are 
built  of  brick,  with  bands  of  stone  and  stone 
dressings.  The  organ  will  be  on  the  south  side 
of  the  choir,  and  small  galleries  are  provided 
in  the  sanctuary  to  accommodate  a band.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a chapel  to  be 
used  for  weekday  services,  divided  into  three 
bays  byarche.s  running  across  the  chapel. 

The  west  fac^ade  of  the  church  shows  an  open 
porch  to  the  north  and  south  aisles  and  to  the 
nave,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
octagonal  turrets,  surmounted  with  open  tra- 
ceried  spaces  for  bells.  The  porches  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls  of  the  aisles  and  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  are  crowned  with  open 
traceried  battlements  with  carved  angels,  and 
the  main  entrances  are  flanked  with  life-sized 
figures  of  apostles  carved  in  stone. 

Both  the  drawings  were  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  we  commented,  in  our 
notice  of  tbe  Royal  Academy  architectural 
drawings,  on  the  striking  and  original  cha- 
racteristics of  the  design,  both  externally  and 
internally.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding. 


OAK  ROOM.  NEW  RIVER  COMPANY’S 
PREMISES. 

This  room,  of  which  we  give  a view  in  the 
present  number,  is  the  room  in  the  New  River 
Company’s  offices  which  is  used  for  the  meetings 
of  the  proprietors.  The  house  in  which  it  is 
situated  was  built  in  1613,  and  repaired  and 
re-fronted  in  17S2.  The  carving  in  the  room  is 
attributed  to  Grinling  Gibbons. 

The  illustration  is  reproduced  from  a water- 
colour drawing  by  Mr.  J ohn  Crowther,  which  was 
in  tbe  Architectural  Room  at  the  last  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition. 


AN  HOUR  IN  A VILLAGE  CHURCH. 

On  the  edge  of  the  once  far-.spreading  forest 
of  Rockingham,  and  just  where  the  flat  table- 
land, which  hereabouts  it  occupies,  begins  to 
descend  abruptly  to  the  broad  valley  through 
which  the  Welland  finds  its  devious  and  divided 
way,  stands  a village  full  of  old  houses,  all  sub- 
stantially built  of  the  excellent  stone  of  the 
district,  and  witnessing  to  a period  of  great 
prosperity  throughout  the  seventeenth  century. 
Now,  however,  not  a few  are  rent  with  ominous 
cracks  ; here  and  there  the  bare  roof-timber.s  of 
an  extensive  barn  protrude  through  the  thatch, 
or  outline  themseves  in  melancholy  fashion 
against  the  sky,  and  give  an  air  of  neglect  and 
decay  to  the  place  curiously  at  variance  with 
the  neat  and  comfortable  look  of  the  majority 
of  the  houses. 

This  mixture  of  prosperity  and  adversity  is 
equally  observable  in  the  church.  It  is  un- 
restored, and  its  history  lies  written  in  a fi'ag- 
mentary  way  on  every  side. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  through  some  fatality 
or  other,  indifferent  and  even  unskilful  workmen 
have  always  been  employed  on  the  fabric  since 
its  foundation  over  seven  hundred  years  ago, 
unless  we  except  those  who  reared  the  beautiful 
tower  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  round  Norman  arches  of  the 
nave  and  the  massive  pillars  on  which  theyrest. 
The  arches  themselves  may  pass  muster,  but  the 
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pillars  are  all  awry  and  the  capitals  must  b 
been  the  work  of  a prentice  hand  sent  dowpik 
learn  his  business  in  this  wild  forest  settlemrtj 
A century  after  this  youth  had  removed  himiQ 
to  another  sphereof  labour,  the  church  was  ck 
siderably  enlarged.  There  were  aisles  bef?{t 
but  they  were  remodelled.  The  church  \rf 
lengthened  eastwards,  and  transepts  v » 
added;  but  still  unskilful  masons  were  'b 
ployed.  Across  each  aisle  from  their  tii 
sept  wall  to  the  new  length  of  wall  which  t (u 
added  to  the  nave,  they  threw  an  arch, — tu 
not  an  arch,  but  half  an  arch, — with  i(i< 
crown  resting  on  the  nave  wall,  for  their  setttsE 
out  was  such  that  no  pillar  was  in  a positioca 
receive  it,  and  therefore  they  simply  leatnie 
against  the  wall.  The  consequence  has  bu 
that  the  weight  of  these  half  arches,  or  fljfi 
arches,  has  thrust  against  the  nave  w’allsl^ 
their  great  detriment,  and  to  the  peril  of  lb 
whole  structure.  I 

)Sach  was  the  constructive  skill  of  the  t s 
teenth-century  masons  ; as  designers,  they  vW 
little  better.  True  it  is  that  each  iudivirb 
feature  of  their  work  is  pleasant  enough,  t. 
piscina,  or  whatever  it  may  have  been,  in  c,i 
south  transept,  is  nice  enough,  and  the  moi.r 
ings  are  bold  and  simple;  so  are  those  of 
mysterious  recesses  in  the  north-west  Cornell 
the  same  transept.  Their  swelling  outlil^ 
their  deep  under-cutting,  and  the  vigorous  g«j 
tooth  with  which  they  are  emphasized,  are^ 
very  fascinating.  But  the  arches  of  the 
recesses  meet  in  a fashion  most  clumsy  : 
have  no  consideration  for  the  sill  of  the.^i 
jacent  contemporary  window;  strings  jit 
about  without  reason,  or  thnist  themse* 
rudely  against  more  delicate  work ; and  e'sef 
thing  points  to  a state  of  art  where  a clc| 
workman  could  turn  out  excellent  specimen^ 
things  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  but  haii^d 
faculty  for  combining  the  separate  features  rip- 
harmonious  whole.  , 

Another  century  passed  away,  and  ajf 
workmen  were  employed,  and  once  again  ij. 
severe  test  of  time  has  been  unfavourablcHi 
them.  On  this  occasion  their  work  was  ch’.b 
confined  to  making  the  interior  more  cheio 
by  inserting  larger  windows  in  various  plsl^ 
and  in  adding  a clearstory  to  the  nave.  ;;r 
the  south  aisle  are  mutilated  remains  (» 
window  of  two  lights;  in  the  gable  of 
south  transept  are  the  jambs  and  mullions  ^ 
four-light  window,  of  which  the  mouldl*3 
resemble  those  in  the  excellent  east  windourf 
the  chancel.  The  fatality  which  attendecd 
the  work  hitherto  has  not  spared  this  id 
window,  for  the  masonry  at  each  side  has  g !* 
way,  and  the  head,  filled  with  beautiful  Ilk 
culated  tracery,  has  sunk,  and,  besides  breaijo- 
the  back  of  its  enclosing  arch,  has  thrusts*! 
the  jambs,  so  that  the  window  at  the  Bprin^if 
line  of  the  arch  is  many  inches  wider  thai  ' 
is  at  the  sill-level ; thus  giving  an  aspeafi 
instability  and  decay  to  one  of  the  most  noi'k 
able  features  of  the  church.  ' 

Yet  another  hundred  years  went  by,  andtUn 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen1]f»!i 
workmen  once  more  came  to  the  place,  ■« 
time  to  build  the  tower.  Their  work  has  s'  * 
well,  and  contrasts  favourably,  both  in  deif 
and  execution,  with  any  that  precededsi 
Indeed,  to  all  but  the  curious  and  car!  ■ 
observer,  the  tower  is  the  only  notewofi^ 
feature  of  the  building.  The  mixturdj 
arches  of  varying  shapes  and  heights, 
bowing  -w'alls,  the  distorted  windows,  andi^;: 
general  air  of  slovenly  workmanship  w'l 
marks  the  interior,  rouse  but  little  inteM 
until  one  comes  to  try  and  read  the  hisT 
of  the  many  changes  that  have  occuK ' 
But  the  tower  is  a good  piece  of  workii: 
that  quiet  kind  which  grows  upon  one  by  cl' 
acquaintance.  It  has  no  pretensions  to  elab  i 
tion  or  expensive  work.  It  consists  of  I'i 
brown  walling,  divided  at  judicious  interval.r/ 
grey  strings.  The  buttresses  which  emphasisii 
corners  are  weathered  back  in  grey  atomn 
just  the  right  distances,  till  they  end  in  s 1 
delicate  panelling  beneath  the  four  pinna  i 
at  the  top.  A small,  single-light  window  sh* 
itself  in  two  faces  in  one  of  the  lower  sta  ■. 
Above  them  all  is  plain  ashlar  work  till  theilj 
most  stage,  which  is  occupied  on  each  nl 
with  the  belfry  windows.  There  is  not:  i 
intricate,  no  ttntr  de  force,  nothing  difficu'll 
draw  ; but,  as  an  instance  of  the  value  of  pn 
masses  of  wall,  this  tower  well  deserves  at- 
tion,  as  it  rises  from  among  its  trees  strai' I 
and  slender,  shining  in  the  sunlight  almostut 
an  Italian  campanile. 

So  far  each  century  since  the  foundatioiil 
the  church  had  seen  some  enlargement' 
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I oration.  We  now  come  to  a gap  of  nearly 
o hundred  years ; and  we  have  passed  out 
the  Gothic  era  altogether ; and  the  next 
idence  of  the  presence  of  workmen  shows 
2m  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of  James  I., 
len  little  skill  in  church  architecture  is  to  be 
pected,  and  no  sympathy  with  the  departed 
Jthods  of  work  in  that  branch  of  business, 
xjordingly,  we  find  the  moulded  Jambs  and 
lUions  of  a fourteenth-century  window,  which 
d probably  fallen  into  disrepair,  finished  at 
e top,  not  with  tracery,  but  with  a row  of 
^mental  heads,  of  which  the  mouldings  only 
rtly  agree  with  the  original : the  unskilful 
>rkman  is  again  at  work.  Several  other 
ndows  he  put  his  hand  to,  and  where  he 
)rked  he  spoiled;  for  there  was  no  one 
care  what  he  did,  nor  to  compel  him 
exercise  his  brain  in  designing.  Hitherto 
I monument  of  any  kind  had  been  set 
) in  the  church ; neither  cross  - legged 
light,  nor  canopied  recess,  nor  panelled 
tar  tomb  resplendent  with  heraldry,  nor  the 
leeling  figures  who  pray  beneath  the  be- 
welled  arches  of  King  James's  time.  There 
id  been  no  resident  lord  ready  to  wipe  out  his 
is  with  fine  architecture,  nor  any  family  of 
fficient  wealth  to  cause  a single  tomb  to  be 
ised  to  their  memory.  And  there  was  no  one 
see  that  the  workman  of  King  James’s  time 
d his  business  well.  No  doubt  his  woodwork 
is  better  than  his  stonework,  for  from  various 
igments  which  now  line  obscure  seats,  we 
ither  that  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  a 
rge  amount  of  pewing  must  have  been  done  ; 
ore,  probably,  than  would  have  sufficed  for 
0 family  pew’  of  the  squire,  bad  there  been 
le,  which  is  doubtful,  notwithstanding  that 
e field  adjoining  the  church  is  called  the  Hall- 
ose,  and  has  a dry  fish-stew  at  the  bottom  of 
At  any  rate,  no  squire  of  this  time  has  left 
s monument. 

But  presently  a change  took  place  in  this 
spect.  Some  two  miles  off  a fine  mansion 
id  been  erected.  The  owners,  now  created 
rds,  made  this  church  their  place  of  worship 
id  introduced  a number  of  changes.  They 
ok  the  chancel  for  their  own  use.  They  ceiled 
to  keep  it  warm,  they  lined  it  all  round  with 
inelling  ten  feet  high,  filled  up  the  lofty 
lancel  arch  with  some  kind  of  screen,  now 
moved,  leaving  scars  in  the  stonework ; they 
t up  the  handsome  communion-rail,  they  gave 
1 excellent  pulpit ; and  to  the  chancel  wall 
ley  attached  a few  tablets,  setting  forth  in  the 
atin  tongue  the  virtues  of  numerous  children 
It  off  in  the  flower  of  their  ages,  as  well  as  the 
jrilous  adventures  of  one  noble  member  of  their 
,mily  who  helii  high  command  abroad.  More- 
rer,  they  blocked  up  the  prie.st’s  door,  and  in- 
rted  two  plain  square-headed  windows,  in  poor 
litation  of  the  least  interesting  work  at  their 
?n  noble  mansion.  Perhaps  it  was  they  who 
ive  the  fine  peal  of  five  bells,  cast  in  the  year 
'61  by  Eayre,  of  Kettering,  and  adorned  wdth 
ntences  more  pious,  probably,  than  the  donors, 
at  at  length  the  noble  family,  too,  went.  They 
ft  their  princely  seat  to  a melancholy  decay, 
id  the  church  went  on  with  the  same  repeti- 
on  of  inefficient  workmanship.  It  was  pewed 
iroughout  with  seats  conducive  neither  to  a 
ireful  consideration  of  the  service,  nor  a serene 
isignation  to  slumber.  Some  of  the  old  wood- 
ork  was  patched  together  to  enclose  the 
lading  desk.  The  doors  in  the  north  and 
)uth  aisles  were  filled  in  with  mockeries  of 
icient  windows,  and  a new  porch  and  south 
aor  were  provided,  to  the  increased  comfort  of 
le  congregation,  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
at  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  architecture, 
nd  so  we  come  down  to  the  present  day,  when 
lere  exists  a desire  to  do  something  towards 
oproving  the  building,  if  only  to  prevent 
isaster  arising  from  the  shortcomings  of  past 
mturies.  And  shortcomings  there  have  been, 
1 spite  of  the  prevalent  opinion  that  all  Gothic 
ork  is  good — here  it  certainly  is  not,  either  in 
2sign  or  execution. 

We  have  said  that  the  north  door  has  been 
lied  in.  It  can  have  served  no  purpose  for 
any  years,  for  it  could  lead  only  to  thechurch- 
ird,  which  is  bounded  on  this  side  by  a pre- 
pitous  and  inaccessible  bank.  Whetherit  was 
) 600  years  ago  when  the  door  was  made  we 
innot  tell.  Perhaps  then  the  ground  sloped 
ore  gradually  down  to  the  river,  so  that  the 
3or  was  useful  to  those  approaching  from  that 
de ; and  possibly  among  them  might  have 
;en  some  hunted  wretch  making  hither  for 
•otcction,  for  the  church  was  a forest  sanctuary, 
ow  his  heart  must  have  beaten  and  his  legs 
shed  as  he  sped  up  the  long  hill  to  the  friendly 
5orI 


Before  leaving,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  floor 
raised  many  inches  above  its  first  level,  swal- 
lowing the  bases  of  the  columns,  and  paved  in 
part  with  gravestones.  Most  of  them  record 
the  deaths  of  a family  named  Tee  Boon,  which, 
though  now  in  a humble  walk  of  life,  may 
boast  descent,  the  antiquaries  tell  us,  from  the 
martial  race  of  De  Bohun,  of  which  their  name 
is  a corruption,  And  one  stone  to  a man  of 
another  name  states  how  he  was  married  in  this 
chancel,  and  lies  here  in  hope  of  life  beyond 
the  threshold  of  death.  Did  he  write  his  own 
epitaph,  or  did  his  widow  ? Whichever  it  was, 
it  reveals  a happy  life,  that  he  who  lies  buried 
in  the  transept  should  also  record  that  he  was 
married  in  the  chancel. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS  IN  MAN- 
CHESTER: 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ART  EXHIBITION. 

The  promoters  of  this  exhibition  have  not 
been  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  rooms.  The  col- 
lection is  placed  in  a set  of  apartments  in  the 
Museum  building  in  Peter-street,  and  a more 
inconvenient  and  badly-lighted  set  of  rooms  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  public  building 
in  Manchester.  It  is  a matter  of  difficulty  to 
move  about,  and  nothing  can  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage. The  collection  of  objects  is  divided  into 
two  classes  ; we  have  the  usual  display  by  firms 
who  manufacture  church  furniture  and  church 
decoration,  and  there  is  a loan  collection  of 
interesting  objects,  both  modern  and  antique. 
In  the  former  class,  the  metal-workers,  decora- 
tors, embroiderers,  and  glass  painters  and  Stainers, 
make  the  most  interesting  show  ; there  are  also 
the  usual  exhibits  of  church  books  and 
stationery,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  many 
articles  have  stolen  their  way  into  the  exhibi- 
tion which  have  no  connexion  whatever  with 
ecclesiastical  art,  such,  for  instance,  as  fancy 
drinks,  plated  dishes,  knives  and  forks,  and 
other  articles  peculiar  to  the  domestic  uses  of 
mankind. 

With  few  exceptions,  there  is  nothing  new, 
and  nothing  specially  interesting,  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. In  Benham  & Froud’s  exhibit  there  are 
one  or  two  new  departures  in  brass  lecterns, 
and  in  one  case  the  substitution  of  an  angel  in 
dead  brasswork  in  place  of  ^the  usual  eagle  is  a 
happy  thought,  and  well  carried  out ; the  figure 
is  well  modelled  and  well  expressed,  and  the 
book-board  is  formed  of  open  tracery  cleverly 
executed.  The  pastoral  staff  by  Messrs. 
Thomason,  of  Birmingham,  lately  presented  to 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  is  really  a choice 
piece  of  work ; the  staff  and  crook  are  of 
ivory,  very  cleverly  enhanced  with  metal-work 
and  precious  stones,  and  the  whole  .thing  is  a 
creditable  production.  The  processional  cross, 
lent  by  the  Rev.  J.  Reeve,  of  St.  Alban’s,  Man- 
chester, is  a large  and  important  contribution 
to  the  metal-workers’  art.  The  figure  of  the 
crucified  Christ  is  cut  from  a block  of  silver  set 
upon  rock  crystal.  The  cross  is  floriated,  and 
the  whole  work  richly  jewelled.  Messrs.  Hart., 
Son,  Ic  Peard,  Messrs.  Jones  Willis,  and  other 
metal-working  firms  are  fairly  well  represented. 

There  is  not  a very  good  display  of  window- 
glass,  but  many  of  the  small  drawings  and  some 
few  of  the  cartoons  are  well  executed.  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  Messrs.  Hemming  & 
Co.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Frampton  are  well  repre- 
sented. The  small  coloured  drawings  by  the 
latter  gentleman  are  excellent ; indeed,  they  are 
the  only  drawings  which  seem  to  catch  at  the 
richness  of  colour  and  fiat  treatment  of  old 
window-glass.  In  church-wall  decoration  by 
: simple  colour  treatment  there  is  not  much  to  com- 
mend in  the  exhibition, if  we  except  the  clever  flat 
treatment  by  Mr.  R.  Bennett,  of  Manchester. 
The  forms  and  lines  are  good  and  thoroughly 
appropriate  in  character;  there  is  also  in  this 
work  a quietness  and  sobriety  of  colour  to  be 
commended. 

One  of  the  best  things  in  the  exhibition  in 
embroidery  is  an  altar-frontal,  by  the  Decorative 
Needlework  Society.  It  consists  of  a conven- 
tional treatment  of  the  vine,  executed  in  gold 
oriental  thread  on  a crimson  ground : the  roots 
of  the  tree  form  the  base  of  the  composition  in 
the  centre;  from  these  springs  the  stem,  from 
which  the  branches  flow  over  the  crimson 
ground  in  a thoroughly  artistic  manner.  If  this 
work  is  a creation,  and  not  an  adaptation  from 
an  old  example,  it  is  a credit  to  nineteenth 
century  design. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  modem  decora- 
tive inventions  is  the  “ Cloisonn6  Mosaic,”  by 
Mr.  Clement  Heaton.  Here  are  examples  which 


clearly  illustrate  this  beautiful  method  of  work, 
which  is  so  happily  founded  on  the  Cloisonne 
work  of  Oriental  nations.  Not  only  is  the 
material  cleverly  manipulated,  but  the  specimens 
exhibited  have  been  very  well  designed  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Shields.  We  anticipate  a success 
for  this  material ; it  is  appropriate  and  durable 
if  used  in  smoky  cities,  it  can  be  cleaned,  and 
the  cost  is  not  prohibitive. 

In  ecclesiastical  sculpture  and  stone  carving, 
Messrs.  Earp,  Son,  & Hobbs,  make  a creditable 
display  both  by  actual  examples  and  by  photo- 
graphic representations  of  executed  work. 

Church  furniture  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  West 
Si  Collins,  of  Hambledon,  W.  Si.  S.  May  & Co., 
Pearson  & Brown,  of  Salford,  and  Hammer  & 
Co.,  of  London. 

In  the  Loan  Collection,  Mr.  George  Esdaile, 
of  Manchester,  has  sent  a large  collection  of 
rubbings  of  ancient  brasses,  ranging  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  but 
these  are  so  badly  hung  that  it  is  impossible 
to  see  them,  and  the  points  of  interest  so  dear 
to  the  antiquary  are  lost.  The  brass  rubbings 
lent  by  Mr.  Henry  Franks,  of  Willesden,  also 
suffer  from  the  insufficiency  of  accommodation 
for  such  objects.  Mr.  J.  Kendrick  Pyne,  the 
cathedral  organist,  exhibits  some  interesting 
old  MSS.  and  music,  and  Mr.  Cornish  has  sent 
some  antiphonals  of  old  date  and  stout  bind- 
ing, enriclied  with  metal  work.  Our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  do  justice  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  Exhibition,  but  we  must  express 
regret  at  such  a poor  display  of  drawdngs  by 
church  architects.  What  few  there  are  seem  to 
be  scattered  about  on  staircases  and  other  in- 
convenient places,  whereas  a separate  room 
might  well  have  been  devoted  to  a collection 
of  architects’  drawings  which  would  have 
appropriately  illustrated  the  progress  of  church 
architecture  during  the  past  year. 


MAIN  DRAINAGE  AND  SEWAGE  IRRIGA- 
TION : MORE  PARTICULARLY  THE 
BERLIN  SYSTEM. 

The  current  number  of  that  leading  sanitary 
organ  in  Germany' — the  Gesundheit — publishes, 
we  note,  the  correspondence’*'  which  has  recently 
taken  place  between  Mr.  Charles  Hancock, 
F.S.S,,  and  Herr  Stadtrath  Marggraff,  of  the 
Berlin  Municipality,  and,  with  it,  a memo- 
randum criticising  the  same,  from  the  pen  of 
the  renowned  German  scientist.  Dr.  Alexander 
Muller.  The  latter  paper  has  been  translated 
by  Mr.  Hancock,  and  is  forwarded  to  us  for 
publication.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  us  in  this  country,  we  print  the 
paper : — 

“On  the  subject  itself”  (says  Dr.  Muller)  “I 
have  not  much  to  say.  It  is  an  old  story,  but 
of  course  it  becomes  new  again  for  those  who 
have  but  just  gone  through  the  experience.  I 
myself  had  fancied  for  a time  that  the  most 
reliable  source  of  information  as  to  the  local 
conditions  of  a community  would  be  found  in 
the  local  governing  bodies — for  they  must  be 
in  the  best  position  to  give  an  opinion  ; and  on 
engineering  questions  they  ought  to  have  no 
other  interest  than  to  exercise  an  impartial 
judgment  in  respect  of  the  works  carried  out 
by  their  own  engineers.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  things 
likely  to  warp  the  judgment  and  overcloud  the 
vision,  thus  tempting  interested  parties  to  mis- 
represent matters,  or,  at  least,  to  obscure  the 
true  position  of  affairs.  I may  mention  as  a 
motive,  that  feeling  of  rivalry  which  would 
prompt  various  local  administrations  in  different 
cities  to  glory  in  having  been  the  first  in  the 
field — the  first  to  discover  the  right  solution  of 
an  arduous  problem.  The  more  difficult  a pro- 
blem is,  the  more  unreliable  as  a rule  will  official 
reports  be  ; and  the  problem  of  a proper  provi- 
sion for  such  a system  of  sanitation  in  large 
cities  as  shall  be  generally  recognised  to  be 
adequate,  is,  indeed,  most  difficult,  and  one, 
too,  as  regards  the  solution  of  which  no  instruc- 
tion can  be  gained  in  board-rooms  and  adminis- 
trative departments.  I need  hardly  say  that 
no  problem  of  the  sort  can  be  expected  to  be 
solved  exactly  in  the  same  way  in  the  case  of 
two  different  cities,  and  consequently  when, 
many  years  ago,  I was  lecturing  at  Professor 
Nobbe’s  agricultural  experimental  stations  on 
the  great  inquiry  concerning  the  main  drainage 
of  Paris,  I took  occasion  to  impress  upon  all 
my  hearers  who  wished  to  study  the  Berlin 
sewage  disposal  system,  not  to  allow  themselves 

• A translation  of  one  of  these  letters  appeared  in  the 
Builder  (of  August  11th  last). 
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to  be  piloted  about  by  blind  enthusiasts  only, 
but  to  go  round  witli  cool-headed  and  collected 
sceptics,  and  that  not  once  only,  but  on  re- 
peated occasions  and  at  varying  seasons  of  the 
year.  Indeed,  many  a time  and  at  many  a 
spot  the  Berlin  farms  look  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful, while  at  other  times  and  in  other  portions 
of  the  area  covered  the  view  is  desolate  and 
forbidding,  which  explains  why  it  is  that  we 
have  such  conflicting  reports  from  different 
visitors. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  since  the  Berlin 
sewage  farms  were  a public  nuisance— so  much 
so  that  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to 
order  a survey,  and  to  appoint  an  official  super- 
visor for  the  works.  From  that  date  things 
took  a decided  turn  for  the  better,  as  I have 
repeatedly  admitted  in  public. 

The  employes  on  the  farms  originally  had  to 
carry  out  in  a slavish  sort  of  way  orders  received 
from  an  architect  and  an  apothecary  (!);  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  they  had  to  reckon  with  nume- 
rous wishes  which  were  continually  being  ex- 
pressed on  the  part  of  influential  Municipal 
Councillors.  After  a time  they  obtained  a freer 
hand,  and  for  the  last  two  years  the  special 
responsibility  for  administering  the  farms  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  and 
independent  man,  a farmer  by  calling  and  pro- 
fession, who  is  not  only  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  difliculties  as  they  arise,  but  is  not 
obliged,  so  far  as  the  municipality  is  concerned, 
to  make  any  secret  of  things,  although,  of 
course,  in  his  intercourse  with  strangers  he  is 
bound  to  exercise  some  little  reserve. 

As  regards  my  attitude  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  town  sanitation  generally,  and  to 
the  main  drainage  combined  with  sewage  irri- 
gation scheme  at  Berlin  in  particular,  I may  be 
permitted  to  be  very  brief,  because  for  the  last 
thirty  years  I have  from  time  to  time  published 
such  observations  as  have  occurred  to  me  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  day. 

Forme,  the  main  question  has  always  been 
the  ultimate  disposal  of  waste  products  (see 
my  work,  entitled  ‘ Die  Berieselung  der 
Wohuungen,’  Dresden,  1869,  Schdufeld),  and 
from  this  point  of  view  I can  only  treat  the 
prophecies  and  hopes  of  the  then  leader  of  the 
‘ Germain  Main  Drainage  Fanatics  ’ (as  Von 
Pettenkofer  called  them) — namely,  to  the  effect 
that  all  enlightened  municipalities  would  very 
soon  be  laying  down  a system  of  sewers,  if 
only  for  the  purpose  of  coining  gold  out  of 
night-soil  by  means  of  irrigation, — I can  only, 

I say,  treat  these  sanguine  anticipations  as 
mere  childish  infatuation,  at  least,  so  far  as 
German  conditions  go.  At  the  same  time,  of 
course,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  doubt  that 
town  sewage  in  certain  circumstances  would  be 
a most  welcome  boon  to  agriculturists. 

Now,  as  regards  a real  utilisation  of  the 
manurial  elements  contained  in  sewage,  there 
was  at  that  time  not  a single  case  known,  and 
I therefore  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity 
which  presented  itself,  very  soon  after,  to 
undertake  some  experiments  in  this  direction. 
In  the  autumn  of  18G9  I was  charged  by  the 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Berlin  to  test  a num- 
ber of  water  samples  taken  from  local  wells 
and  watercourses,  and  ascertain  the  relative 
degrees  of  pollution ; and  incidentally,  in  the 
course  of  my  inve.stigation,  to  analyse,  accord- 
ing  to  various  methods,  the  products  of  the 
purification  of  refuse  from  chemical  establish- 
ments. 

A year  later  on,  the  scope  of  the  instructions 
given  to  me  was  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace,— so 
far  as  the  agriculturally  chemical  part  of  the 
work  is  concerned, — the  execution  by  me  of  a 
series  of  experiments  (which  had  been  mean- 
while resolved  upon)  with  sewage  irrigation. 
However  imperfect  the  an-angeraents  for  these 
experiments,  and  however  small  the  amount  of 
remuneration  placed  at  my  disposal  for  the 
purpose,  I yet  very  soon  discovered  that  sewage 
farming  and  river  irrigation  were  two  very- 
different  things,  although  the  former  presented 
highly  interesting  problems,  the  solution  of 
which,  from  a scientific  and  agricultural  point 
of  view,  appeared  to  be  most  important.  ‘When 
I first  started  work  at  Berlin,  I was  told  by  the 
authorities  that  it  did  not  matter  very  much 
about  the  ‘preliminary  investigation  of  the 
question  of  sanitation  and  drainage  ’ — for  a 
sewerage  system  would  be  carried  out  in  any 
case.  That  being  so,  my  position  became  rather 
difhcult,  if  I was  to  be  expected  to  specify  the 
many  difficulties  cropping  up  in  connexion 
with  sewage-utilisation,  They  (the  authorities) 
would  not  hear  of  any  difficulties  in  the  matter, 
and  my  proposition,  therefore,  that  Professor . 
Dr.  Hellxiegel,  the  well-known  agricultural 


chemist  (then  at  Dabmfe),  should  be  called  in 
to  refute  or  confirm  the  results  of  my  observa- 
tions, was  declined  with  profuse  a.ssurances  of 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  me,  and  a pro- 
mise that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the 
materials  for  a thorough  investigation  of  the  ques 
tion  of  sewage  irrigation  should  be  forthcoming. 

Meanwhile,  certain  tactics  were  being  pur- 
sued quite  unintelligible  to  me,  and  about 
which,  as  lying  outside  my  province,  I did  not 
trouble  any  further.  The  object  of  these 
tactics  was  to  arrive  at  a resolution  to  be  passed 
by  the  Municipal  Council  in  favour  of  a main 
drainage  system  according  to  Hobrecht’s 
method,  wliile  at  the  same  time  the  sanitation. 
— or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  filth  and 
malarious  condition, — of  the  metropolis  were 
allowed  to  reach  such  a pitch  that  the  very 
worst  of  sewerage  systems  must  needs  be  re- 
garded as  a welcome  deliverance.  In  this  sense, 
and  on  the  assumption  that  only  an  experi- 
mental sectional  sewerage  system,  or,  as  we 
call  it  in  Berlin,  ‘ Kadial  system,’  was  going  to 
be  admitted,  I certainly  did  believe,  in  March, 
1873,  that  the  laying  down  of  sewers  in  one 
district  of  the  town,  with  compulsory  sewage 
irrigation  as  part  of  the  scheme,  would  be 
desirable,  just  as  before  then  I had  made 
efforts  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  a large 
experiment  with  Liernur's  process,  and  with 
other  systems  of  deodorisation  besides. 

Having  concluded,  then,  to  adopt  the  main 
drainage  system,  the  authorities,  ‘ yielding  to 
pressure  from  a public  opinion  bent  upon 
securing  the  blessings  of  a sewerage  scheme,' 
lost  no  time  in  providing  for  the  preparation 
and  execution  of  successive  ‘ radial  ’ main 
drainage  works,  while  ordering  the  dis- 
continuance of  any  further  scientific  research 
on  the  question  of  sewage  irrigation.  Herr 
Marggraff,  a member  of  the  Corporation,  who 
had  previously  taken  up  a fairly  impartial 
position  as  regards  the  drainage  scheme,  after 
being  elected  a City  Councillor  and  being 
appointed  Official  Referee  in  the  matter  of  the 
drainage  works,  at  once  commenced  work  in  a 
most  energetic  way,  promoting  through  thick 
and  thin  every  kind  of  sewage  irrigation  ad- 
venture. 

Now,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  watch  at  close 
quarters  and  as  a disinterested  observer,  the 
frequently  wonderful  phases  of  the  history  of 
the  Berlin  Main  Drainage  and  Sewage  Irriga- 
tion scheme ; and  my  investigation.s,  carried 
out  in  1870 — 1873,  were  published  for  the  most 
part  in  official  reports  on  the  question  of  the 
•Sanitation  and  Draiiiage  of  Berlin’  (‘Reini- 
guug  und  Entwiisserung  Berlins’),  and,  to  a 
more  limited  extent,  at  Nobbe’s  experimental 
stations. 

Other  essays  of  mine  on  ‘ Sewage  Irrigation 
Farming,’  at  Berlin  and  in  other  Cities,  will  be 
found  chiefly  in  Wilde's  Central  Journal  of 
Agriculture  (Wilde’s  Landivirthschaftlich 
Central  Blatt),  in  Varrentrapp  and  Eulen- 
berg's  ‘Quarterly  Review  of  Public  Hygiene’ 
(Varrentrapp  and  Eulenberg’s  ‘ Vierteljabr- 
sebriften  fur  bffentliche  Gesundheitspflege  ’), 
&c.  I supplied  also  a comprehensive  ‘ Notice  ’ 
of  the  sanitary  state  of  Berlin,  by  order  of  the 
German  Council  of  Agriculture,  as  part  of  their 
researches,  published  under  the  title  of  ‘ Die 
Verwerthung  der  Stiidtischen  Fiicalien  ’ (‘  Utili- 
sation of  Town  Sewage  ’).  Three  other  papers 
of  mine  of  more  recent  date  on  the  ‘ Befouling 
of  the  River  Panke  and  of  the  Teltower  Lake 
, with  Irrigation  Drainage  Waters,’  and  on  the 
‘ Significance  of  the  Underground  Water-level 
in  its  effects  on  Sewage  Farming’  (the  two 
first-named  being  prepared  by  me  by  order  of 
a Court  of  Justice),  have  been  made  public  in  the 
Gesunillteit  and  other  sanitary  organs. 

Any  one  desirous  of  trying  the  question, 
whether  my  observations  on  sewage  farming 
and  my  proposals  for  the  perfecting  thereof  are 
correct  from  a scientific  point  of  view,  will  of 
necessity, — whether  he  approach  the  subject  in 
a friendly  or  hostile  spirit, — be  bound  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  my  writings.  The 
deputation  of  French  senators,  to  which  Mr. 
Hancock  alludes,  were  familiar  with  my  works 
before  their  recent  visit  to  Berlin,  and  they 
instructed  their  engineering  assessor,  w'ho  pre- 
ceded their  arrival,  to  interview  me,  after  which 
the  deputation  itself  honoured  me  with  two 
personal  calls.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hancock  himself 
seems,  from  the  correspondence  with  Heir 
Marggraff,  to  be  fully  cognisant  of  what  I have 
written  on  this  subject ; but  I do  not  know  to 
which  particular  tract  of  mine  he  is  referring, 
and  consequently  am  at  a loss  to  know  whether 
this  is  one  of  those  which  has  accidentally 
escaped  the  notice  of  Herr  Marggraff. 


All  I can  say  is,  I have  had  no  cause  to  submhi 
my  treatises  and  professional  reports  to  Heril 
Marggraff.  This  was  done,  on  the  one  hand,  bj,i 
the  German  Council  of  Agriculture,  which  had 
had  materials  supplied  to  them  by  the  Town 
Council  for  the  purposes  of  their  official  inquiry! . 
in  return  for  which  they  (the  Council  of  Agri'jli 
culture)  afterwards  sent  in  a copy  of  those' 
treatises  and  reports  of  mine ; on  the  otheil 
hand,  it  was  done  also  through  the  Courts  oL. 
Justice  at  Berlin  in  the  course  of  the  pendingi'. 
trials.  Personally,  it  is  a matter  of  perfect'" 
indifference  to  me  whether  Herr  Marggraff  is  ic  , 
the  habit  of  studying  my  writings  or  not,  and  ■ 
I can  quite  understand  tLat  this  much-occupiedi 
Town  Councillor  prefers  to  read  the  laudatorjtl: 
criticisms  which  tell  him  how  admirably  he  haki 
succeeded  with  his  treatment  of  sewage  bj  ■ 
irrigation.  In  fact,  I am  almost  tempted  tci. 
envy  Herr  Marggraff  that  artless  naivete  with! 
which  he  manages  to  forget  any  disagreeable!: 
facts,  and  fences  with  accidental  slips  of  memory' . 
or  lack  of  knowledge. 

Permit  me  now  to  refer  to  Herr  Marggraff's-iu 
letter  to  Mr.  Hancock  of  the  10th  of  J\fiy.i 
which  deals  more  or  less  exclusively  with  the  I 
reputation  the  admiiii.stration  of  the  sewage: 
farms  has  acquired.  Now,  the  establishment  oi  : 
the  main  drainage  works  did  not  last  ten  yearsi" 
but  only  three  years  ; and  for  six  months  out  oi  : 
these  three  years  there  was  no  irrigation  what-M 
ever,  or  (if  any)  only  in  horaceopathic  dosesji 
The  experience  gained  during  that  experimentally 
stage  so  completely  eluded  the  memory  of  Hent 
Marggraff  that  he  actually  afterwards  orgaiiisedt 
the  raising  of  wheat,  rye,  and  other  similailj 
corn  crops  on  a large  scale,  as  well  as  of  flax.,i 
rye-grass,  beet,  and  other  roots  for  cattle ; and) : 
further  did  his  best  to  get  bold  of  Eoglislir. 
capital  for  the  erection  of  a large  sugar  factory,  y 

The  straw  of  the  cereals  now  raised  withav 
very  limited  amount  of  sewage  irrigation  sella 
so  badly  in  Berlin  that  efforts  have  been  madem 
to  dispose  of  it  in  compressed  bundles,  to  a 
provincial  pasteboard  manufacturer. 

Of  sewage-farming,  then,  carried  on  uporn: 
some  .“sort  of  a system,  we  in  Berlin  can  only 
speak  from  an  experience  of  the  last  five  vears’-; 
or  so.  Fifteen  years  ago  not  a single  street  in  y 
Berlin  was  provided  with  sewers,  much  less  were' 
pumping  stations  even  in  existence. 

The  profits  at  the  end  of  1869  or  1870  were- 
officially  estimated  at  about  5 per  cent.,  as  to  i 
which  the  Municipality  were  informed  by  Herie 
Heuschmid  (of  Bayreuth),  agricultural  engi-'..' 
neer ; Councillor  Von  Langsdorff  (of  Dresden),ti 
and  G.  Gerson  (of  Berlin),  lauded  proprietor.('i 
that  the  credit  balances  put  before  them  were’ 
merely  gross  returns.  Whether  the  nett  profits! 
on  sewage  farming  really  are  now  beginning  tc  i 
attain  to  2 per  cent.it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  i i 
It  seems  to  me  more  consistent  and  more  to  the  ■ 
point  to  calculate  what  is  the  cost  (direct  andi : 
indirect)  per  bead  and  year  of  the  drainageil 
works  combined  with  sewage  irrigation.  This! 
would,  at  present,  be  very  near  5 marks  as  il 
opposed  to  the  5 to  10  marks  nett  profit  aboutj 
which  the  ‘ Main  Drainage,  fee.,  Fanaticsi. 
used  to  rave  twenty  years  ago,  as  the  anticii! 
pated  yield  from  the  utilisation  of  sewage. 

In  the  further  letter  of  the  24th  of  July.  Ilerx! 
Marggraff  prides  himself  upon  the  fact  that  the  i 
French  Senatorial  deputation  were  ‘ muchc 
impressed  with  the  clear,  undisturbed  appeari[ 
ance  of  the  effluent  obtained.’  Now,  twenty, 
years  ago  the  eminent  chemist,  Dr.  Franklanda! 
warned  the  inhabitants  of  London  against  the-i 
apparently  clear  water  taken  from  the  wells  ir  ’ 
that  city  ; and  if  one  sets  no  higher  aim  before 
one  than  this,  then  one  may  be  permitted  tc  ' 
admire,  without  reserve,  perhaps,  all  that  Her> 
JIarggraff  claims  to  have  done  for  the  worka-.’ 
under  his  control. 

Nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  argue  about  thC'' 
amenities  of  the  drainage  system.  As  to  its:, 
admissibility,  and  that  of  many  other  alleged! 
improvements  in  town  management,  our 
posterity  will  judge  differently  from  the 
present  generation.  Perhaps  we  may  live  tci' 
see  Virchow  himself  revert  to  his  sceptical: 
attitude  of  1870, — for  did  he  not,  last  autumn/i 
declare  to  the  Berlin  Municipality  that  no  othei.J' 
metropolis  presents  a more  striking  example  oi 
so  terrible  a visitation  amongst  children  in  the: 
form  of  .diphtheria,  scarlatina,  and  measlesiii 
than  Berlin  ? Is  that  not  a confirmation  of  thd: 
observations  communicated  by  Haywood  on  the' 
subject  of  Edinburgh,  the  fashionable  and  best-; 
drained  parts  of  which  are  constantly  ravaged 
by  the  maladies  referred  to,  iucluding  enteric 
fever  ? whereas,  in  the  poor  and  dirty  part  oi 
the  town — Auld  Reekie — these  diseases  are  but 
rare  visitants. 
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rhe  last  word  has  not  yet  been  heard  on  the 
litation  of  cities,  any  more  tlian  it  has  been 
the  question  of  asphalte  pavements  for  streets 
i courtyards.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
jse  prevent  the  self-cleansing  process  of  the 
)und,  permeated  as  it  is  in  large  towns  by 
purities,  and  this,  not  merely  in  spite  of  the 
verage  system,  but  largely  in  consequence  of 
thus  collecting  the  germs  of  disease  as  it 
re  in  a Pandora’s  box  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  other  making  it  impossible  to  plant  the 
eets  and  roadways  with  trees. 

In  conclusion,  I feel  myself  particularly 
noured  by  not  being  reckoned  among  those 
10  think  they  have  already  accomplished  the 
5t  possible  knowledge ; and  even  as  I am 
Qvinced  that  by  my  outspoken  critical 
narks  I have  here  and  there  been  the  cause 
forcing  on  improvements,  so  I shall  also  in 
bare  have  much  satisfaction  in  vigorously 
)rking  for  the  agricultural  utilisation  of 
wage.” 


FORMULA  FOR  MASONRY  DAMS. 

Sir, — In  the  review  of  Mr.  Wegmann's  work 
masonry  dams,  published  in  your  issue  of 
ly  28,  1888,  the  following  sentence  occurs : — 
ro  find  formulm  which  exactly  satisfy  the 
nditions  of  stability  at  every  point  of  the 
m,  and  thus  give  us  the  most  economical 
ofile,  is,  with  our  present  knowledge,  beyond 
r power.” 

It  may  perhaps  intere.st  your  readers  to  know 
at  I have  devised  simple  formulm  which  give, 
th  almost  mathematical  accuracy,  the  same 
suits  as  those  obtained  by  the  extremely 
Oorious  method  of  M.  Bouvier,  whose  mode 
calculating  the  forms  of  masonry  dams  has 
en  accepted  generally  in  all  recent  construc- 
ms  of  such  dams  on  the  Continent. 

My  formulm  are  given  on  page  287  of  Moles- 
)rth’s  “Pocket-book  of  Engineering  Formulm,” 
nd  edition.  In  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
)ns  I instituted  for  the  preparation  of  the 
cmulfe,  I discovered  the  important  fact  that 
e density  of  the  masonry  (within  certain 
nits,  which  are  practically  fixed  by  the 
aracter  of  the  masonry  between  135  lb.  and 

0 lb.  per  cubic  foot)  does  not  appreciably 
:ect  the  form  of  the  profile. 

This  fact  has  enabled  me,  by  eliminating  the 
riable  factor  of  density,  to  reduce  the  formula) 
expressions  of  a very  simple  character. 

1 send  by  book-post  a sheet  of  ten  profiles, 
ibracing  all  possible  conditions  that  are 
ely  to  occur  in  practice,  varying  from 
limit  of  pressure  of  5^  tons  to  that  of 
^ tons  per  square  foot,  with  densities 
eying  from  1351b.  to  1501b.  per  cubic  foot, 
.ese  profiles  are  worked  out  by  M.  Bouvier’s 
jthod,  and  contrasted  with  profiles  under  the 


same  conditions  as  calculated  by  my  formuhe, 
and  in  every  case  the  divergence  of  the  two 
profiles  is  practically  inappreciable. 

I also  sent  a copy  of  M.  Bouvier’s  investiga- 
tions, translated  from  the  “ Annales  des  Fonts 
et  Chauss6es,”  which  serves  to  show  the  ex- 
tremely laborious  character  of  M.  Bouvier’s 
calculations,  which  involve  three  pages  and  a 
half  of  printed  foolscap,  and  the  employment  of 
the  integral  calculus,  forming  a strong  contrast 
/ "05 

to  my  simple  formulm  of  y = A / ^ — r for 
V \ -i-  ('Uo  xj 

the  down-stream  face,  and  z = 
up-stream  face. 

Guilford  Moleswobth. 

Simla,  India, 

August  22nd,  1888. 

We  cannot  give  the  comparative  sections 
obtained  by  Bouvier’s  and  Sir  G.  Molesworth’s 
formulee,  as  the  differences  between  them  are  so 
slight  in  places  that  a large-scale  diagram 
would  be  required  to  exhibit  them;  but  we 
have  thought  it  would  add  to  the  interest  of 
Sir  G.  Molesworth’s  letter  to  give,  on  a small 
scale,  his  own  sections  as  derived  from  his 
formula).  P is  limit  of  pressure  on  masonry  in 
lbs.  per  square  foot ; X is  limit  in  tons  per  square 
foot. 


ANCIENT  CROSS  AT  GLOUCESTER. 

Sir, — Mr.  J.  Mojr  Smith’s  letter  [p.  234,  an(t\  has 
not  convinced  me  that  the  characteristic  interlaced 
ornament  found  on  the  old  Irish  crosses  originated  in 
Scotland.  He  should,  I think,  first  prove  its  de- 
velopment from  earlier  remains,  as  we  are  enabled 
in  Ireland  to  trace  it  from  the  Runic  knots  on  pre- 
Christian  Ogham  stones,  tumuli,  &c.,  to  its  fullest 
development  in  the  beautiful  crosses  at  Mouaster- 
boice  and  Cormac’s  Chapel  at  Cashel. 

If  those  crosses  are  of  Saxon  origin,  how  is  it 
that  none  of  the  Saxon  churches  in  England  show 
a trace  of  interlaced  ornament,  whilst  the  Irish 
churches  from  the  eighth  century  abound  in  such 
ornaments?  How  is  it  that  we  can  point  to  the 
shrines,  metal  crosses,  and  manuscripts,  such  as  the 
Book  of  Kells,  Annals  of  Clonmacnoiso,  and  other 
manuscripts,  covered  with  interlaced  ornament 
exactly  similar  ? 

If  Ireland  was  Christianised  and  civilised  from 
England  and  Scotland,  how  is  it  that  the  Irish 
annals  are  full  of  the  lives  of  Irish  missionaries  to 
England,  Scotland,  and  the  Continent  ? 

I suppose  that  we  shall  next  be  told  that  St. 
Gail,  the  apostle  of  Switzerland,  was  not  an  Irish 
missionary,  and  that  ho  was  a Scotchman,  or,  per- 
haps, Saxon. 

Your  correspondent  cites  Strabo  and  Nennius 
with  great  gusto,  and  evidently  believes  that  the 
ancient  Irish  were  endowed  with  that  “ double  dose  ; 
of  original  sin”  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
lately.  I 

The  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  interlaced 


ornament  is  that  from  the  earliest  ages  Ireland  had 
an  intercourse  with  the  East ; that  the  ornament  ia 
of  Byzantine  origin  ; and  that  it  was  developed  in 
Ireland.  There  is  no  authority  except  Mr.  Smith’s 
assertion  that  it  came  from  Scandinavia. 

Let  Mr.  Smith  consult  the  Irish  aunals  of  the 
four  masters  and  other  Irish  authorities,  and  he  will 
find  that  he  is  utterly  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
Scotia  was  the  ancient  name  of  Scotland,  the 
natives  of  which  were  the  Piets.  Scotland  in  time- 
acquired  the  name  in  the  same  way  as  the  South  of 
Italy  was  once  known  as  Magna  Grecia. 

John  L.  Robinson. 


INSPECTION  OF  SEWERS. 

Sir, — An  interesting  article  appears  in  your 
issue  of  Sept.  29  last  from  Mr.  James  G.  Killey, 
A.-M.Inst.C.E.,  on  the  subject  of  the  inspection  of 
pipe-sewers.  In  the  concluding  paragraph  he 
writes : — “ Brick  and  concrete  sewers  are  usually 
thoroughly  inspected  inside  for  line  and  level,  and 
for  quality  of  work.  With  pipe-sewers  it  is  diffe- 
rent,” &c. 

Mr.  Killey  explains  an  ingenious  method  of 
attempting  to  secure  by  man-hole  inspection  and 
lights  that  the  drains  are  laid  straight  and  free 
from  internal  obstructions.  Where  the  drain  is- 
required  to  be  perfectly  straight  the  inspection  would 
undoubtedly  lead  to  the  detection  of  any  marked 
irregularity  or  obstruction,  but,  of  course,  it  is  in- 
applicable to  other  drains  than  those  laid  in  an> 
absolutely  straight  line,  and  even  there  it  is  not- 
capable  of  detecting  such  cause  of  obstruction  as 
rough  or  uneven  joints.  If  it  could  detect  such 
joints  it  offers  no  means  whatever  of  remedying 
them  short  of  lifting  and  re-laying  the  whole,  with 
the  tolerable  certainty  that  the  now  drain  will  stilt 
be  imperfect.  Add  to  this— first,  that  only  a smalt 
proportion  of  drains  can  be  laid  in  long,  absolutely 
straight  lines ; and,  second,  that  Mr.  Killey’s 
method  is  inapplicable  to  the  ease  of  the  smaUer 
sizes  of  drain-pipes — 4,  6,  and  9 in.  in  diameter — 
that  are  most  largely  used . I do  not  wish  to  detract 
from  the  valueof  the  mode  of  inspection  advocated, 
but  only  point  out  that  it  can  be  applied  only  in. 
few  cases  ; and  in  those  few  cases  it  does  not  meet- 
all  the  difficulties.  T.  L.  Watson. 

108,  irei?  Pugeni-siresl,  Glasgow,  Oct.  1,  1888. 


CHURCH  CORNER-STONES. 

Sir, — What  is  the  traditional  custom  among 
masons  with  regard  to  the  position  of  a church 
corner-stone  ? 

Is  there,  or  was  there,  any  rule  recognised  by 
builders  as  to  the  spot  which  they  were  to  regard 
as  the  commencement  of  a building? 

Can  your  readers  give  me  any  instances  earlier 
than  the  seventeenth  century  when  corner-stones- 
are  visible  and  known  to  exist,  and  what  is  their 
position  ? 

I was  under  the  impression  that  they  were  always- 
N.E.,  but  I have  been  bearing  lately  of  S.W.  ones- 
in  old  church-work,  where  they  laid  above  or  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  yard. 

Alfred  E.  P.  Ravmune  Dowling. 

Sledmei-e,  lorks. 


UNEDUCATED  PLUMBING. 

Sir, — I have  recently  met  with  a case,  and  which 
is  not  an  isolated  instance,  that  will  illustrate  a* 
deplorable  defect  in  our  present  system  of  teaching, 
— or,  rather,  not  teaching, — the  proper  principles  of 
plumbing  w.c’s.  The  case  referred  to  is  of  the  “wash- 
out” description,  but  it  fails  to  wash  out, — in  fact, 
is  a downriiiht  fraud,  simply  because  its  unsuitable 
shape,  and  hence  the  useless  dispersion  of  its- 
motive,  would  require  at  least  three  or  four  times 
the  quantity  of  water  that  is  instantly  supplied  by 
the  cistern  attached  to  it ; and  second,  because  the 
supply-pipe  to  the  cistern  from  the  water-main  is  so 
small  that  it  requires  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to 
re-till  this  too-small  flushing  compartment  of  th& 
cistern.  Can  there  be  any  wonder  that,  in  many 
circumstances,  such  a slovenly  way  of  doing  work 
leads  to  many  of  the  intolerable  nuisances  which 
inflict  tenement  houses  where  such  nuisance-traps 
are  permitted?  In  many  of  the  so-called  “ wash- 
outs ” the  lines  are  so  wildly  dispersed  and  diverted 
that  the  force  of  the  motive  is  lost,  instead  of  its 
being  judiciously  confined  and  concentrated  to- 
perform  its  duty. 

A sufficient  flushing  force  in  gallons  should  be 
plainly  marked  on  the  basin,  so  that  an  ignorant 
plumber  ia  not  left  to  attach  a flush  cistern  of  in- 
sufficient capacity.  In  many  of  these  so-called 
‘ ‘ wash-outs,”  their  curves  and  lines  are  not  formed 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  hydraulics  which 
should  control  them.  F.  B. 

Oct.  2,  1888. 

***  It  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  “ignorant 
plumber.”  The  flashing  or  "waste-preventer”’ 
cisterns  permitted  by  the  water  companies  are 
often  so  inadequate  iu  size  as  to  give  no  sufficient 
flush  in  any  kind  of  basin,  and  to  constitute  a 
sanitary  danger. 
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Value  of  Building’  Sites  at  Gunnersbury 
and  Hanwell. — Last  week,  Mr.  Richard  J. 
Collier  offered  for  sale,  at  the  Star  and  Garter 
Hotel,  Kew  Bridge,  fifty  plots  of  valuable  free- 
hold building  land,  on  the  Sutton  Court  Lodge 
Estate,  Gunnersbury.  The  estate  is  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  Gunnersbury  station  of  the 
District,  Metropolitan,  and  North  London  Rail- 
ways, and  the  Chiswick  station  on  the  London 
and  South-Western  line.  The  property  was 
described  as  pleasantly  situated  overlook- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  Chiswick  Park 
Cricket  and  Lawn -tennis  Club,  near  the 
river,  and  within  a mile  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens,  Kew.  Several  wide  roads 
have  been  laid  out  on  the  estate,  nan3ed 
respectively  Burnaby-gardens,  St.  Mary’s-grove, 
Grove  Park-lane,  and  Gordon-road.  The  plots 
offered  have  frontages  to  Burnaby-gardens  and 
Grove  Park-lane,  the  greater  portion  having 
frontages  of  20  ft.  and  depths  of  90  ft.,  whilst 
a few  larger  ones  have  frontages  of  50  ft. 
and  depths  of  120  ft.,  the  whole  of  the  lots  in- 
tended for  the  erection  of  high-class  villas  only. 
There  was  a numerous  attendance  of  buyers, 
with  an  active  demand  for  the  several  plots. 
Out  of  the  fifty  lots  offered,  upwards  of  thirty 
were  sold,  realising  from  ITyl.  to  90Z.  each,  or  an 
average  of  from  4Z.  to  4Z.  10s.  per  foot  frontage, 
the  total  proceeds  of  the  sale  amounting  to 

about  2,400^. Mr.  Collier  also  submitted  to 

competition  last  week,  at  the  Lecture  Hall, 
Hanwell,  fifty-nine  plots  of  freehold  building 
land  on  the  Churchfield  estate,  Bostonthorpe, 
Hanwell.  The  estate  was  described  as  situated 
a few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Hanwell  station 
of  the  District,  Metropolitan,  and  North  London 
Railways,  having  frontages  to  Bishop's  and  St. 
Dunstan’s  roads,  leading  out  of  the  main  road 
to  Brentford,  known  as  boston-road.  The  plots 
varied  in  dimensions  from  17  ft.  to  25  ft.  front- 
age, and  depths  of  from  70  ft.  to  110  ft.  Several 
were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  18Z.  to  33?. 
each. 

The  Engliab,  Iron  Trade. — Although  some- 
what unsettled  by  the  drop  in  warrants,  the 
English  iron  market  remains  fairly  firm.  The 
fall  in  the  warrant  market  has  had  a tendency 
to  check  buying  of  pig-iron  at  present,  con- 
sumers expecting  further  reductions  in  price, 
and  makers  not  showing  any  disposition  to  give 
way.  Considering  the  active  condition  of  tlie 
iron  trade  generally,  it  does  not  appear  likely 
that  buyers  will  have  their  way.  Scotch  makers 
quote  their  iron  about  6d.  a ton  lower  than  last 
week.  "Where  there  is  any  giving  way  amongst 
makers  in  the  North  of  England,  the  reduction 
is  not  more  than  3d.  a ton  ; but  most  manufac- 
turers hold  firmly  to  their  previous  rates. 
Be.ssemer  iron  in  the  north-west  has  experienced 
a drop  in  the  week  of  quite  Is.  Gd.  a Ion.  Pig- 
iron  remains  firm  both  in  Lancashire  and  Staf- 
fordshire. The  buying  of  finished  iron  is  some- 
what slower,  but  the  market  continues  pretty 
strong,  and  better  prices  are  talked  of.  Sheets 
have  gone  up  2s.  6d.  a ton.  The  demand  for 
tinplates  is  very  good,  and  rates  have  been 
advanced  from  3d.  to  6d.  a box.  There  is  a 
fairly  good  enquiry  for  nearly  all  classes  of  steel, 
but  the  chief  demand  is  for  ship-plates  and 
angles.  Shipbuilders  continue  to  book  orders, 
and  are,  at  the  same  time,  much  pressed  for  the 
completion  of  ships  in  hand.  Engineers  keep 
well  employed,  and  are  able  to  insist  upon  better 
prices. — Iron. 

Book  Covers.— Should  books  as  they  come 
from  the  press  have  a cloth  cover  or  a paper 
one  ? This  is  a question  which,  if  fairly  asked, 
would,  no  doubt,  result  in  an  answer  favouring 
a change  from  the  prevalent  fashion  of  binding 
in  cloth  covers  and  stiff  boards.  Looked  at 
from  an  artistic  point,  cloth  covers  are  unsatis- 
factory. Bookbinders’  cloth  seldom  has  any  of 
that  beauty  of  grain  or  texture  admired  so 
much  in  leather,  silk,  and  wool ; and  when 
attempts  are  made  to  rib  or  grain  it  in  order  to 
make  the  surfaces  catch  the  light  and  let  the 
shadows  fall,  the  result  is  a mean  and  unsuc- 
cessful imitation.  Besides,  as  a piece  of  deco- 
rative fumiture,  a cloth-bound  book  is  seldom 
chosen  with  success;  often  too  strong  in  colour 
for  anything  to  come  near  it,  there  is  always  a 
cold  shine  that  prevents  the  eye  from  resting 
on  it  with  satisfaction.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to 
understand  why  those  who  want  to  have  their 
best  books  bound  in  leather  of  their  own  liking 
have  to  pay  for  cloth  binding  which  has  to  be 
destroyed  Surely  if  a book  is  worth  keeping  it 
ought  to  be  bound  in  leather;  and  if  it  is  only 
one  of  fashion’s  fancy,  and  passing  interest, 
paper  covers  are  expensive  enough  for  it.  And 
what  designs  and  illustrations  could  be  printed 
on  these  paper  covers ! — Scottish  Art  Review,  1 


The  Registration  of  Plumbers.  — A 
largely-attended  meeting  of  influential  persons 
interested  in  the  registration  and  special  training 
of  plumbers  was  held  at  West  Hartlepool.  The 
Mayor  of  West  Hartlepool  presided,  and  was 
supported  by  the  Mayor  of  Hartlepool ; Prof. 
Garnett,  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle ; 
Dr.  Gourley,  Medical  Officer  of  Health ; Mr.  J. 
W.  Brown,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor ; Dr.  Swan- 
wick,  and  others.  A large  number  of  journey- 
men and  apprentice  plumbers  were  present.  The 
Chairman  drew  attention  to  the  public  import- 
ance of  the  object  which  the  meeting  was  called 
to  promote.  It  might  be  asked  why  plumbers 
should  receive  more  attention  than  any  other 
class  of  craftsmen.  He  had  no  doubt,  however, 
that  when  they  came  to  consider  the  serious 
injury  to  health  which  might  result  from  the 
imperfect  joining  of  a drain-pipe,  they  w'ould 
see  how  necessary  it  was  that  plumbers  should 
undergo  proper  training.  They  might  just  as 
well  have  no  drain-pipes  at  all  as  bad  con- 
nexions. The  Secretary  of  the  District  Council 
for  the  Registration  of  Plumbers  explained  the 
way  in  which  the  system  was  originated  by  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers  at  the 
“ Healtheries,”  and  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  their  object  was  not  limited  to  mere  regis- 
tration of  plumbers,  but  that  it  included  a 
scheme  for  the  education  of  apprentices  in 
.subjects  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
use  to  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  craft.  The 
Mayor  of  Hartlepool  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
felt  at  being  present.  He,  like  many  others,  had 
suffered  from  bad  plumbing.  The  future  plumbers 
would  have  to  work  with  their  heads  more  than 
they  had  done  in  the  past.  Therefore  they  must 
look  to  their  laurels.  He  hoped  the  registra- 
tion of  plumbers  would  bring  about  a reduction 
of  both  plumbers’  and  doctors’  bills.  Mr.  Brown, 
C.E.,  said  that  from  time  to  time,  not  only  in 
that  town  but  in  other  localities  as  well,  he  had 
come  in  contact  with  plumbing  work  which  was 
a scandal  to  the  trade.  He  felt,  therefore,  the 
strongest  sympathy  with  the  registration  scheme, 
and  he  believed  it  would  create  a healthy 
rivalry  among  the  members  of  the  craft,  which 
wou'd  be  for  the  good  of  the  country  generally. 
Professor  Garnett  said  that  their  object  was  to 
raise  plumbers,  by  means  of  technical  instruc- 
tion, more  on  a level  with  the  medical  profes- 
sion, so  that  occupiers  of  bouses  would  find 
them  trustworthy  advisers  in  cases  of  sickness. 
They  wanted  the  assistance  of  architects,  who 
should  make  a special  point  of  giving  the 
plumbing  portion  of  their  contracts  to  registered 
plumbers.  Councillor  Pyman  (Chairman  of  the 
Health  Committee),  Dr.  Gourley,  Mr.  Brown, 
C.E.,  and  Councillor  Garry  were  elected  to 
represent  the  public,  and  four  masters  and  four 
journeymen  to  represent  the  plumbing  trade  on 
the  District  Council. 

New  Recreation  Grounds  at  Croydon. — 

Some  time  since  the  Corporation  of  Croydon 
decided  upon  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a recreation  ground,  and  the 
undertaking  is  now  about  to  be  carried  out,  the 
Local  Government  Board  having  just  agreed  to 
the  application  of  the  Council  for  permission  to 
purchase  the  necessary  land.  The  sites  which 
the  Local  Government  Board  have  empowered 
the  Council  to  purchase  are  altogether  about 
twenty-five  acres  in  extent,  and  are  situated 
partly  in  Upper  Norwood  and  partly  in  South 
Norwood.  The  land  to  be  secured  belongs  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  London 
and  Brighton  Railway  Company,  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company,  the  Briton  Medical  Life 
Assurance  Company,  and  some  private  owners. 
The  cost  of  purchasing  the  land  and  laying  out 
the  grounds  is  estimated  at  25,000?.,  and  the 
Corporation  have  decided  to  proceed  imme- 
diately with  the  works. 

Peatberstone  Sewerage. — The  Local  Board 
of  Featherstone,  near  Leeds,  having  received 
notice  of  complaint  from  Lord  St.  Oswald, 
as  to  a nuisance  arising  from  their  present 
sewage  farm,  Mr.  M.  Paterson,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  of 
Bradford,  has  been  instructed  to  report  as  to 
the  best  means  of  remedying  the  nuisance. 
His  conclusions  are : (1)  That  the  twenty-five 
acres  of  land  now  leased  to  the  Board  for  sewage 
irrigation  by  gravitation,  are  useless,  being  four 
or  five  feet  of  strong  and  intractable  clay  with 
no  soil  worthy  of  the  name;  (2)  that  to  lift  the 
sewage  fifty  feet  on  to  the  nearest  land  suitable 
would  cost  5,000?. ; (3)  that  precipitation  works 
would  be  more  costly  than  land  filtration,  with 
a less  efficient  result;  and  (4)  that  land  filtration 
works  over  five  acres  of  land,  at  a cost  of  1,350?., 
offers  the  best  practicable  means  of  extricating 
I the  Board  from  their  present  dilemma. 


[Oct.  6,  1888. 


Conversion  of  a Public  Hall  into  ; 
Steam  Baundry. — St.  Andrew’s  Hall, 
Balham,  which  has  for  several  years  past  be 
largely  used  for  public  meetings,  concerts,  a 
other  entertainments,  has  just  been  purchas 
by  a company  of  City  capitalists,  with  tl 
intention  of  converting  it  into  a steam  laundni 
and  a few  days  since  the  whole  of  the  fixtum 
fittings,  and  furniture,  including  stages,  pla], 
forms,  stage  scenery,  and  organ,  were  dispose* 
of  by  public  auction  prior  to  the  alterations  n 
the  building  being  commenced.  The  sale  az 
conversion  of  the  hall  has  come  upon  the  b 
habitants  of  Balham  as  a surprise,  as  it  w; 
almost  in  constant  use  for  public  purposes,  ar 
considered  to  be  a profitable  undertaking.  | 
is  stated  that  the  owner  was  induced  to  pa] 
with  the  property  by  a very  tempting  offer  frofi 
the  City  capitalists.  As  the  population  n| 
Balham  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  inconvcnien«:| 
of  being  without  a public  liall  is  being  muo 
felt,  and  already  a committee  has  been  formtt! 
with  the  view  of  securing  the  erection  of  a ne:: 
public  hall. 

Lord  Huutly’s  Estates,  Deeside.—SomJ 
portions  of  the  Marquess  of  Huntly’s  Deesic:< 
sporting  estates  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  Edit 
burgh  on  the  17th  instant.  The  eight  lots  cor< 
prise  the  Glentanar  deer  forest  (upset  prir: 
120,000?.)  which  was  in  the  market  last  yeajf 
Aboyne  village  and  Rosshill  (30,000?.),  Bir3' 
Forest  and  Huntly  Lodge,  Aboyne  (40,000?>lj 
the  Muir  of  Dess  (11,000?.),  Braeruddoch  ar.; 
Ferrar,  by  the  Dinnet  Burn  (15,500?.),  and  Desi 
south  of  Deeside-road,  with  nearly  three  mild 
of  salmon-fishing  on  the  Dee  (18,000?.) 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, 

Teak,  E.I load 

Sequoia,  U.S foot  culie 

Birch,  Canada load 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Sc 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

„ yellow 

Lath,  Dantsic fathom 

St.  Petersburg 

Wainscot,  Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  lsfc...6tAlO0 
,,  4th  and  3rd 

Riga  

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  

„ 2nd  „ 

,,  white  

Swedish 

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine,  1st  

2nd 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c 

,,  Spruce,  lac  

,,  3rd  aud  2nd 

New  Bninawiok,  &o 

Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1 in.,  pre- 

p.ired.  First 

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba foot 

Honduras,  &c 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

8t.  Domingo,  cargo  areruge  


Mexican  ,,  

Tobasco  ,,  

Honduras  ,,  

Bos,  Turkey ton 

Walnut,  Italian foot 


£.  a.  d. 
8 0 0 
0 2 3 

2 15  0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
4 0 0 
2 10  0 
2 10  0 

3 10  0 
6 0 0 
2 10  0 
0 0 0 
7 0 0 
7 0 0 
9 10  0 
9 0 0 
7 10  0 

7 10  0 

8 10  0 
16  0 0 
10  10  0 

7 10  0 
9 0 0 
7 0 0 
6 10  0 
6 10  0 

0 11  0 
0 8 0 
0 6 6 
0 0 3i 
0 0 3i 
0 0 2 
0 0 44 
0 0 4i 
0 0 4 
0 0 4^ 
0 0 4^ 
6 0 0 
0 0 


£.  8.  8. 
12  10  0 
0 3 8' 
4 16  6 
4 0 0 
4 10  (I 
6 10  I), 

3 10  0 

4 0 O' 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 
3 0 0 

10  0 0 
9 0 0 
8 0 e 
16  10  O' 
10  0 0 
10  10  0 

16  10  O' 

17  10  0’ 
25  10  0 
17  10  ('■ 
10  10  0 
10  0 0 

8 10  0 
8 0 0 
12  0 0 

0 14  t 
0 10  0 
0 7 ( 
0 0 t 
0 0 J 
0 0 i 
0 0 f 
0 0 0, 
0 0 0 
0 0 f 
0 0 f 
12  0 C 
0 0 8 


METALS. 

Ihox — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton 
„ at  works  in  Wales  ... 
Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
COPPBH— 

British,  cake  and  ingot ton 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

Chili,  bars  

Lead — 

Pig,  Spanish  ton 

Eoglish,  common  brands 

Sheet,  English 

Spblteb— • 

Silesian,  special  ton 

Ordinary  brands 

Tiy— 

Straits  ton  1 

Australian  1 

Zinc— EngUsh  sheet  ton 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 
23  0 0 


OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanot,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Rapeseed,  English  pale 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  .... 

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S 

,,  refined  .... 
Tcbpextikb — 
American, in  casks..,. 
Tar— 

Stockholm 

Archangel  


....ton  10  6 0 

26  0 0 

25  0 0 

23  10  0 

28  10  0 

27  0 0 

21  16  0 

19  0 0 

4 0 0 

7 0 0 

...cwt.  1 11  0 

.barrel  110 
0 11  0 


0 0 0 
27  10  0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
27  6 0 
22  0 0 
45  0 0 
0 0 0 
12  0 O' 

0 0 O' 
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COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  'Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  he 
delivered. 

Page. 

ag  out  Property  as  Pleasure  Grounds  ... 

PonzanceTown  Council 

20  gs.  and  10  cs.  ... 

Oct.  20th 

iL 

t Tower  

leovil  Corporation 

Not  stated 

Oct.  30th 

ii. 

CONTRACTS. 


Natore  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

nes  and  Pnmps  

do. 

do. 

Iron  Water  Mains  

do. 

do. 

-ri 

en  Gnern3“y  Granite  

Willesden  Local  Board 

0.  Claude  Robson 

-v-IU 

Hammersmith  Vestry.., 
St  Mary’s  (Battersea) 

do. 

tI;; 

oval  of  Fine  Ash  and  Clinkers  

im. 

Oct.  12th 
Oct.  13th 

Streets  Works  

Vestry  of  St.  Giles, 

Oct,  17th 

ingaway  Dust,  Refuse,  icc 

do. 

do. 

uary  and  Coro-rer’s  Court 

do. 

do. 

tH.: 

rground  Driniils  and  Water-Closets.  &c. 

Commis  of  'ewers  

(Jfticuil... 

Oct.  19th 

iL 

J . Mansergh 

ace  Walk,  Shelter  Hall,  iXc 

Brighton  Town  Council 

P.  C.  Lockwood 

rstructure  of  New  Banking  Premises 

National  Prov.  Bank  of 
E»  gland  

A.  Waterhouse 

Not  stated 

TENDERS. 

lommnnications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  mast 
h ua  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thiiradayt.'] 

3HDOWN  PARK. — For  the  erection  of  a lodge  at 
1 Beeches,  Ashdown  Park,  Mr.  S.  W.  Haugnton, 
itect  and  surveyor.  East  Grinstead  : — 

W.  Pledge,  East  Grinstead  (accepted).  £215  17  0 


IHDOWN  PARE. — For  the  erection  of  a lodge  at 
ch.croB8,  Ashdown  Park.  Mr.  8.  W.  Haugnton, 
itect  and  surveyor,  East  Grinstead: — 

W.  Pledge,  East  Grinstead  (accepted). £283  0 0 


IHFORD  (Kent). — For  niaking-np, 'paving,  &c.,  roads, 
irace  Estate,  Ashford,  for  the  Local  Board,  Mr.  J. 


lODjSurveyor. 

J.  wood,  Ashford  £935  0 0 

.1.  Hughes.  Ashford  832  13  3 

Howland  Bros.,  Ashford  669  0 0 

Woodhama  &.  Fry,  Greenwich 660  10  0 

E.  Joy,  Ashford  626  0 0 

Wallis  A Son,  Maidstone  (accepted)  ...  610  0 0 


£247  9 


BENTFORD. — For  dwarf  wall  and  iron  railing  at 
c-lane  West,  for  the  Brentford  Local  Board.  Mr. 
/.  Lacey,  A.-M.I.C.E.,  surveyor 

B.  Cox.  Battersea  

W.  Parker,  Brentford 

T.  Torode,  Tottenham 175  0 

Wood  & Co.,  Goswell-read,  E.C 163  0 

T.  Anthony,  Brentford  147  0 

J.  Barnes,  Brentford  (accepted) 143  0 


ULWICH.  — For  n hall  and  other  additions  to  the 
wich  Working  Men’s  Conservative  Club,  Clamber 
.30,  East  Dulwich-grove,  for  Mr.  J.  Blundell  Maple, 
*.  Mr.  Morton  M.  Glover,  architect : — 
a.  Cooper  . £1,379  0 0 

J.J.  Phillips 1,253  19  7 

W.  Smith  1,239  0 0 

J.  T.  Graves  1,165  0 0 

R.  Smith 1 150  0 0 


•ULWICH. — For  a hall  and  other  additions  to  the 
wich  Cons»rvative  Club,  Crrstsl  Palace-road,  Dulwich, 
the  Committee  of  the  Club.  Mr.  Morton  M.  Glover! 
litect: — 

H.  Winterhoum £445  0 0 

W.  Smith  409  0 0 

A.  Mackie 390  0 0 

S.  Cooper  379  o 0 

J.  T.  Graves 377  0 0 

J.  Christie 360  0 o 


AST  GRINSTEAD. — For  the  erection  of  adwellir 
se  and  shop  in  the  London-road,  East  Grinstead,  I 
G.  Arnold.  Mr.  S.  W.  Haughton,  architect  a 
r^or.  East  Grinstead  : — 

J.  Morris,  Ashurst  Wood £497  0 0 

Charlwood  Bros..  East  Grinste^* 484  0 0 

A,  Foster,  East  Grinstead 475  0 0 

* Accepted. 

XETER. — For  new  drainage  system  at  the  City  Woi 
se  for  the  Corporation  of  Guardians.  Messi 
Innaon  & Warren,  architects,  Exeter.  Quantiti 
plied 

Bull,  Southampton £1,793  0 0 

Scadding  & Son 1,350  o 0 

Tree  & Bolley  1 279  0 0 

Hnbber&Soa  1 080  0 0 

J.  Q.  Stephens 1 070  0 0 

l.oen  0 0 

1*“.  P®  •-  1,005  0 0 

Setter  Bros.' 99g  q 0 

[[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £1,062.  lOs.] 

• Accepted  conditionally. 


GORTON.  — For  alterations  to  the  Gorton  Branch 
Stores,  belonging  to  the  Droylsden  Co-operative  Society. 
Mr.  Frederic  Smith,  architect,  Manchester.  Quantities 
by  the  architect : — 

Hannah  Fielding  £120  0 0 

F.  W.  Bates  114  0 0 

Haughton  ...  ..  103  6 0 

J.  Riley  95  0 0 

E.  & C.  Jackson  85  0 0 


H.4iMPSTEAD. — For  house  and  shops,  Heath-street, 
Hampstead.  Mr.  T.  K.  Green,  architect,  70,  Finsbury- 
pavement,  E.C. : — 

Parker.,.  £1,296  0 o 

Allen  & Sons 1,116  0 0 

Frost  1,115  0 0 

Reynolds  i,080  0 0 

Pam  Bros 1,070  0 0 

Henley  & Co 1,069  0 0 


HARTFIELD. — For  the  erection  of  three  cottages  at 
H.artfleld,  for  Mr.  K.  S.  Killick,  Groombridge.  Mr.  S.  W. 
Haughton,  architect  and  surveyor,  East  Grinstead  : — 
White  & Humphries,  Tunbridge  Wells  £549  0 0 

J.  Luxford,  Forest-row 635  13  0 

R.  C.  Farmer,  HartCeld  498  0 0 

G- H.  Mighiill,  West  Hoathly 478  0 0 

Charlwood  Bros.,  East  Grinstead  474  0 0 

W.  Pledge,  East  Grinstead  (accepted)  377  0 0 

KETTERING. — For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  in 
Headland-road,  for  Mr.  A.  Tutty.  Mr.  H.  A.  Cooper, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  architect : — 

E.  B.  Gibson £439  9 0 

E.  Barlow,  Rothwell  417  0 0 

G.  Ginns 399  0 0 

C.  & F.  Henson 393  ]9  0 

G.  V.  Henson  397  0 0 

W.  J.  Payne 392  I5  0 

F.  Barlow,  Rothwell  385  0 0 

J.  Coltman  (accepted)  383  0 0 

[Rest  of  Kettering.] 


KETTERING.— For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  in 
Headland-road,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Bell.  Mr.  H.  A.  Cooper, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  architect : — ’ 

C.  & F.  Henson £692  0 0 

J.  Bellamy 6-15  0 0 

J.  W.  Hart  (accepted)  600  0 0 

Manby  & Coltman  597  0 0 

[All  of  Kettering,] 


KETTERING. — For  the  erection  of  offices,  &c..  Gas- 
street,  for  the  Kettering  Gas  Company.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Cooper,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  architect  — 

G.  Ginns £1,014  0 0 

Dickens  & Mutton  973  0 0 

S.  Manhy\ 938  0 0 

C.  & P.  Henson 915  0 0 

W.  J.  Payne 878  0 0 

H. F.  Henson 876  0 0 

G.  V.  Henson 868  0 0 

E.  Barlow,  Rothwell  855  0 0 

A.  Barlow  828  0 0 

F.  Biirlow,  Rothwell  820  0 0 

C.  Sharman  (accepted)  800  0 0 

[The  rest  of  Kettering.] 


LONDON. — For  building  shop  and  premises,  Black- 
friars-road,  for  Mr.  John  Rawle.  Mr.  T.  P.  Shaw,  archi- 
tect, Harlesden.  Quantities  supplied: — 

W IT  fo  n..  IT yi-. 


vY.  n,  Asniora  « C/O.,  ixensington.,,  ±.1,780  0 0 

F.  Tarrant,  Camberwell  1,461  0 0 

W.  Oldrey  & Co.,  Westboume  Park.  1,379  0 0 

G.  Parker,  Peckham  1,325  0 0 

Holloway  Bros.,  Battersea  1,311  0 0 

Cheswell,  Brixton  1,23)  0 0 

Hollingsworth,  Peckhum  1,220  0 0 

Balaam  Bros.,  Old  Kent-road*  1,160  0 0 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  repairs  to  Nos.  19,  31,  and  23,  West- 
moreland-place.  City-road,  for  the  Trustees  of  the’  House 
Estate.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Ebbetts,  architect.  Savoy  House 
115,  Strand,  W.C. . 

H.  Baylis  (accepted)  £190  0 0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  warehouses  and  ofiices 
at  London-streot,  Riitcliff,  for  Mr.  Robert  Hough.  Mr. 
Joseph  Sawyer,  architect,  63,  Chancery-lane,  W.C, : — 

Paynes  Bros £4,000  0 0 

Higgs  ...  3,574  0 0 

H.  J.  Dover,  Wood,  & Co 3,505  12  0 

Curtis  & Sous 3,438  0 0 

Manley  & Son 3,324  0 0 

Allen  & Son,  Kilburn 3,187  0 0 

Saw  3,184  0 0 

Brass  & Son,  Old-street 3,159  0 0 

J.  T.  Chappell,  Pimlico  3,058  0 0 

Staines  & Son 3,04-4  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 2,960  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway 2,900  0 0 

W.  Shurmur,  Clapton 2,880  0 0 

G.  Stevenson 2,853  0 0 

Beach  ..  2,849  10  0 

Howell  & Son 2,834  0 0 

Parker 2,793  0 0 

Bearing  & Son,  Islington  2,781  0 0 

F.  J.  Coxheud  2,772  0 0 

8.  & W.  Pattinson  2,752  0 0 

Brickel  3,590  0 0 

J.  0.  Richardson  2,587  0 0 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  &c.,  to  premises,  No.  21, 
Budge-row,  for  Messrs.  James  Wrigley  & Son  (Limited), 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Pridmore,  architect,  2,  Broad-street- 
buildings,  E.C. : — 

A.* 

Colls  & Son  £226  0 £10  0 

McCormick  & Sons 188  0 10  0 

W.  Evans  179  3 6 15 

Hewett  & Sewell 155  10  13  6 

Thos.  Taylor  (accepted) 147  0 12  0 

J.  Waddington  (too  late)  ...  140  7 15  18 

• Additional  cost  of  lavatory. 

LQNDON. — For  erecting  back  addition  and  sundry 
alterations  at  80  and  89,  Upper-street,  Islington,  for  Miss 
Edwards.  Mr.  E.  J.  Harrison,  architect,  72,  Chancery- 
lane,  W.C.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Ward  & Lamble  £597  0 0 

Drew  & Cadman  498  0 0 

Lilley 487  0 0 

Bayhs 334  0 0 


LONDON.— For  gasQttings  at  the  “ Bell  Tavern,"  Pen- 
tonville-road : — 

Strode  & Co £153  0 0 

Steadman  145  0 0 

Buckley  & Beech 130  0 0 

W.  Winn  (accepted)  120  0 0 


LONDON.— For  removing  one  of  (he  iron  school  build- 
ings on  the  Shillington-street  site  (West  Lambeth  BH), 
and  re-erecting  it  on  the  Tooling  Graveney  site  (West 
Lambeth  AQ),  in  order  to  provide  temporary  iiocommoda- 
tion  on  the  latter  site  pending  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
posed enlargement  of  the  Tooting  Graveney  School,  for 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  archi- 
tect : — 

G,  Howard £157  0 0 

T.  Cruwy.s ifif)  n n 

Croggon  & Co.,  Limited 

A.  Couper  & Son 

6.  R.  Earsdon*  ..  ns  0 0 

•Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LEYTONSTONE.— For  distempering  and  cleansing 
works,  small  quantity  of  painting  and  general  repairs  at 
the  school  at  Xeytonstone,  belonging  to  the  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  of  Bethnal-grei-n.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Hsrston, 
architects,  15,  Leadenhsll-street,  E.C.  Quantities  not 
supplied. 

Finch  £290  0 0 ' 


Jf..; 


Sal 

Edmunds 

Robertson  ifiS 

Richards 157 

Everett  149 

Sherwood  I47 

Lilly  139 

Willmott 138 

Mnnday  135 

Barrett  &,  Power  135 

Wythe 131 

Good  130 

Steven  Bros 128 

Derby  123 

Shereen  & Co 120 

Collyer 117 

Edwards 85 

Knight  & Son,  Chestnut-road,  Totten- 
hum  (accepted) 75 


0 0 ! 


LINGFIELD  (Surrey).— For  alterations  and  additions 
to  Ford  Cottage,  Lingfield,  Surrey.  Mr.  S.  W.  Haughton, 
architect  and  surveyor.  East  Grinstead : — 

Charlwood  Bros.,  East  Grinstead  £487  0 0 

Luxford,  J.,  Forest-row 454  n 9 

Pledge,  W.,  East  Grinstead  (accepted)  406  13  0 

MANCHESTER. — For  new  branch  stores  and  four  cot- 
tages at  Eainsough  Brow,  near  Manchester,  for  the  Preat- 
wicb  Co-operative  Society,  Limited.  Mr.  Frederic  Smith, 
architect,  29,  Bridgewater-ehambers,  Manchester.  Quan- 
tities by  architect 

J . Robinson  £2,800  0 0 

R.  Neill  & Sons 2,382  0 0 

Burgess  & Galt 2,216  0 0 

Leach  3,215  0 0 

J.  Barker,  Raiusough  Brow*  2,205  0 0 

* Accepted. 

MANCHESTER. — For  villa  residence.  Monton-green, 
near  Manchester,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Eastwood.  Mr.  Frederic 
Smith,  architect,  29,  Bridgewater-ehambers,  Manchester. 
Quantities  by  architect  : — 

J.  Robinson  £759  10  0 

J.  Lindsay 750  0 0 

E,  Gradiaky  700  0 0 

Smith  & Goodwin 682  0 0 

W.  Harrison 678  0 0 

J.  Cocker  610  0 0 

Moore  & Sons  600  0 0 

Brookes  & Sons  598  0 0 

Chapman  & Hollingworth 696  0 0 

E,  Roper 696  0 0 

Burgess  & Galt,  Ardwiefc,  Manchester*  690  0 0 

* Accepted. 
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BETEHOAKS. — For  levelling,  metalling,  kerbing,  ohannelliiig,  tar  paving,  sewers,  storm-water  drains,  with  man- 
holes,  ventilators,  gullies,  Ac.,  to  the  following  private  roads,  for  the  Bevenoaka  Local  Board.  Mr.  Jabez  Mann,  Town 
Surveyor; — 


George  Osenton,  Westerham 

James  Dickson,  St.  Alban’s  . 

J.  L.  Cattol],  Lowestoft  and  London  . 

Thomas  Lnnebury,  Bromley  

George  Bell,  Tottenham 

W.  Langridge,  Croydon  

Henry  Owen,  Bevenoaka*  

Henry  Lake,  Croydon 

[Surveyor’s  estimates  


Part  of 
Argyle-road. 
....  £423 


Tictoria. 

road. 

..  £459  19 


Road  by  Infant 

Schools  and  Totals. 

Savings  Bank. 

..£165  13  0 £1,0.38  19  6 


387  15  6 472  7 10  IGl  6 10  1,024 

428  0 0 410  0 0 150  0 0 ...  988 

438  14  7 142  10  10  979 


397  17 
396  0 0 
390  17  7 
376  10  1 


434  0 0 145  0 0 


410  16  3 144  14 

394  19  6 126  15  4 

367  II  11  389  11  9 1-10  15  3 

388  19  6 414  16  3 137  2 6 


’ Accepted  according  to  schedule  of  prices. 


946  8 1 
898  4 II 
897  18  11 
910  18  3] 


MANCHESTER. — For  alterations,  &c.,  to  the  branch 
stores,  Clayton,  near  Manchester,  for  the  Droylsden  Co- 
operative Society.  Mr.  Frederic  Smith,  architect,  29, 
Brid^ewater-chambers,  Manchester.  Quantities  by  the 
architect ; — 

J.  Riley  £195  0 0 

Shematt 177  0 0 

Hanghton  174  17  6 

E.  & C.  Jackson  175  0 0 

F.  W.  Bates  160  0 0 

Hannah  Fielding,*  Droylsden 160  13  0 

• Accepted. 


NORTH  FINCHLEY. — For  the  erection  of  shop  and 
dwelling-house  in  the  High-road,  North  Finchley,  for  Mr. 
E.  Painter.  Mr.  G.  H.  Greatbach,  architect,  61,  Moor- 
gate-street,  E.C,  No  quantities  : — 

J.  Grover  A Son  £900  0 0 

C.  Plowman  760  0 0 

Stillwell  A Ely  (accepted) 675  0 0 


PAIGNTON. — For  business  premises  in  the  Palace- 
avenue,  Paignton,  for  Mr.  \Vm.  Lambahead.  Mr.  Geo. 
Soudon  Bridgman,  architect,  Torquay  : — 

F.  W.  Vanstone  £3,439  0 0 

C.  A R.  E.  Drew  3,425  0 0 

H.  P.  Rabbich  2,372  13  0 

H.  Webber 3,369  0 0 

M.  Bridgman  (accepted)  3,357  18  6 


PAIGNTON. — For  masons’,  slaters’,  and  plasterers’  work 
1 connexion  with  the  erection  of  business  premises 


George  Soudon  Bridgman,  architect,  Torquay 

H.  Webber £1,193  0 0 

H.  P.  Rabbich  1,148  6 0 

M.  Bridgman 1,148  0 0 

8.  Webber 1,133  0 0 

F.  W.  Vanstone  1,118  0 0 

E.  Westlake  (accepted)  920  0 9 


PAIGNTON.  — For  school  buildings  in  Well-street, 
Paignton,  for  the  Marist  Fathers.  Mr.  George  Soudon 
Bringman,  architect,  Torquay  ; — 

Dellaneld  A Pollard £362  10  0 


C.  AR.  E.  Drew  . 
Marcus  Bridgman 

ir.  Webber 

H.  P.  Rabbich  .... 


0 0 
350  10  0 
349  0 0 
345  10  0 


PENGE, — For  a haU  and  other  additions  to  the  Penge 
Conservative  and  Unionist  Club,  Beckenham-road,  Penge, 
for  Mr.  J.  Blundell  Maple,  M.P.  Mr.  Morton  M.  Glover, 
architect ; — 

R.  Eustace  A Bon £2,013  0 0 ! 

T.  Wootton 1,209  5 0 

J.  Hollingsworth 1,118  16  0 

J.  W.  Jones  993  0 0 

H.  R.  Ockeuden  988  0 0 

Wm.  Fox  917  0 0 1 


PENGE. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Penge 
and  Upper  Norwood  Constitutional  Chib  Maatrira  House, 
Anerlcy-road,  for  Mr.  J.  Blundell  Maple,  M.P.  Mr. 
Morton  M.  Glover,  architect- — 

T.  Wootton  £403  15  0 

W.  G.  Masters 307  0 0 

W.  Fox  298  0 0 

J.  W.  Jones 288  0 0 

H.  R.  Ockenden  257  0 0 


TONBRIDGE.— For  the  enlargement  of  day-school, 
Barden-road,  Tonbridge.  Mr.  8.  W.  Haughton,  architect 


Cuthbert,  W.  F.,  Tonbridge  * £215  0 0 

* Accepted. 


SWINTON. — For  new  porch,  vestry,  and  organ  loft  at 
the  Unitarian  Free  Church,  .Jane-lane,  Swinton,  near 
Manchester,  for  the  trustees.  Mr.  Frederic  Smith,  archi- 
tect, 29,  Bridgowater-chambers,  Manchester.  Quantities  by 
architect: — 

Rawlinson,  Swindon  (accepted)  £417  10  0 

Jbr  Jiw  Turret  on  lio^. 

Rawlinson  (accepted)  £3110  0 


For  additional  Seating  Pipes  and  Coils, 

, . 


Major,  Pendleton  (ac-cepted)  £33'  0 0 

For  nev  Pulpit  and  Canopy, 

Chorlton,  Stalybridge  (accepted)  £41  0 0 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. — For  alterations  and  improve- 
ments to  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Vale  Royal,  Tunbridge 
Wells.  Mr.  W.  8,  Haughton,  architect  and  surveyor. 
East  Grinstead  : — 

White  A Humphries,  Tunbridge  Wells  £199  0 0 

Strange  A Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells 195  6 0 

J.  Jarvis,  Tunbridge  Wefls  (accepted)  191  0 0 


W'OODFORD  (Essex), — For  reconstructing  the  roof  and 
top  floor  of  Salway  House,  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Roberts.  Mr.  J. 
Kmgwell  Cole,  architect,  28,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  W. : — 

A.  Reed,  Stratford  £875  0 0 

Wells,  Woodford 635  0 0 

Wall  Bros.,  Kentish-town 530  0 0 

Osborn  A Sons,  Woodford  (accepted)..,  488  0 0 


Panelling,  Sfc  , 52,  Stoane-streei. — We  are  asked  to 
y,  in  reference  to  a tender  which  we  inserted  in  our 
issue  of  the  22nd  ult.,  p.  333,  relative  to  an  accepted 
estimate  for  oak-panellingfor  Mr.  Wilson  Noble,  that  Mr. 
Stenhouse  is  architect  only  for  some  cf  the  interior  fittings, 
and  not  for  the  building. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  OEBoe,  198.  per  annum  (or 
48.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Bnilder  " 
by  Friday  Moming’i  post. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BITILDBB  " li  supplied  Diascr  from  the  Office  to  nsldeLts 
In  any  part  ol  the  United  kingdom  at  the  rate  of  ISt.  per  erinnrT< 
PaaroiD.  To  all  parte  ol  Europe,  America.  AustralU,  and  Mew 
Zealand,  Ms.  per  annom.  To  India,  China.  Oeylon,  Ac,  SOs.  per 
annum.  Bemlttancee  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDBIN1&. 
Pobllsher.  No.  46.  Gatherine-itreet.  W.O. 


PUBLISHl^  NOTICES. 

SegisloredTelegraphie  Address,"Tjiz  Betildeb, London.’' 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

aiTUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNEESHIPe,  APPRBNTIOEaHIPB, 
TBADB,  AND  OENBBAL  ADVKBTI9EMBNT8. 

Bta  Unee  (about  fifty  words}  or  under  ....  4a.  6d. 

Boob  additional  line  (about  ten  words  Os.  Sd. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisementa,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tlsementa  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Bales  by  Auction, 
ko.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publlshar, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUB  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  .. ....  St.  6d. 

Bach  additional  line  (abent  ten  words) Os  M. 

PRBPAYMBNT  IB  ABSOLUTELY  NBCKSaABT. 

*e*  Btampe  must  not  be  tent,  bnt  all  small  sums  tbonld  be 
remitted  by  Caah  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Uoney  Order,  payable 
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DOUGLAS  FOUBDBINIEB.  Publisher, 
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Advertisementa  (or  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock_p.^  on  THURSDAY,  and  lor  the  Front  Page 


by  the  same  Hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 


SPECIAL.— ■‘^-tbrations  in  btandino  advertibb- 
UENTB  or  OBDBUB  TO  DI8CONT1NUB  same 
‘ - ;h  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNB8 


Day 

The  Pnbllaher  cannot”iw  responsible  for  BBAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, 6m.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertlaements,  and 
..*.,..=1.  the  latter  00PIB80NLT should  be  sent. 
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Now  ready. 

READING  CASES,!  „ ninepsncb  haot 

- - ’ I By  poet  (carefully  packed),  la. 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 


C.  'W.  (thanks,  not  retjuired). — "One  of  the  Unemployed"' 
lUggeatioD  is  utterly  out  of  the  qnestlon.  1 ocal  authuritles  w- 
lot  pay  the  least  attention  to  it.  Their  oaly  buslucM  is  with 
plans  themselves).— T.  P.  W.  (we  cannot  go  into  the  matter  for 
The  echeme  Is  an  nnpractical  one).— D,  a,  (the  figures  and  cal! 
tious  as  to  comparative  economy  of  back-to-baek  and  " throt 
referred  to  in  oui  article,  were  those  of  Dr.  Batty  and 
Smith,  not  our  own,  as  was  clearly  stated.  We  cannot  waste  s 
in  printing  a letter  In  extenuation  of  back-to-back  bouses.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  to  them  at  auy  price). — N.  A.  N.  (we  ea< 
undertake  to  answer  qnestioDS  of  U.at  kind.  Bee  notice  beloi 
W.  L B.  (thanks). — A.  E.  P.  (amount  not  sent  with  one  l'|i 
C.  A S.  (below  our  mark).— F.  L.  (too  late).— J.  W.  B.  (too  lste).i 
All  statements  of  facts,  luts  01  tenuera,  Ac,,  mus  oescoomi* 
by  the  name  and  addieas  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publlod 
compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  bMks  and  gt 


addresses. 

Notb. — Ths  responsibility  ol  signed  articles,  and  papers  rss 
pnbllo  meetings,  rests,  of  oonrso,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 
Letters  or  commnnicatlens  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which 
sen  duplicated  for  other  lournaJs,  are  NOT  DEBIBSD, 

All  commonlcstlons  regarding  literary  and  artistic  mattsn  ik 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  oommunlcaUons  rslatli 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  msttsrs  shoiD 
sddressed  to  THE  PUBLIBHBB.  and  not  to  the  Editor. 
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THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limit 
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The  stone  from  these  qua: 
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Beds,"  and  is  of  a 1 
orystalline  natur^  and  1 
doubtedly  one  of  the  i 
durable  stones  in  England 
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nature  as  the  ChelTsan  St 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  t 
suitable  for  finemonldedti 
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THE 

BRAMBLEDITOH 
STONE. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,; 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SO; 
Boulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS^ 
16,  Craven-Btreet,  Strand,  W.C.  [Al 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided 
working  tbeee  quarries,  and  the  stone  can 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice.  1 
Prices,  and  every  information  given, 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  C 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS^ 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [A] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  X 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,: 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  mata 
for  damp  conrses,  railway  arches,  warehc 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  oi 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  teiTaces.[Al^ 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and  I 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO., 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Al 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S 


INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 
22,  Martin’s-lane, 


Cannon-street,  E.C.  [A 


Qarside’s  Noted  Bedfordshire  Coarse  1 
Pine  Sil'ver  Sand.— Is  perfectly  free  from  impn 
and  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  All  qualitif 
stock,  for  every  purpose  required  in  the  building  trade 
flltratiou,  or  for  nuieery  purposes.  All  pure  grit  1 
Apply  to 

GEORGB  GAESIDE,  June.,  F.B.H.S., 

Leighton  Buzzard.  [An 


HOBBS,  HART,  & GO.,  Limited, 


MAKERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY  BY  SPECIAL  APPOIIITMI 

The  Bank  of  England  and  its  Branches,  includi 
New  Law  Courts  Branch,  now  building. 


PATENT  PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER  LOCKS,  for  all  Purposes. 

STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  K PARTY-WALL  DOOR' 

SELF-CLOSING  DOORS,  FOR  THEATRES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 


As  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (used  in  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 


IMPORTANT  COMMUNICATION— FIRE  AT  WHITELEY’S. 


William  Wbitelet,  Westbourne  Grove, 

HOBBS,  HART,  & CO..  Limited.  London,  Oct.  12f?i,  1887.’ 

Gentlemen.  It  affords  me  very  much  pleasure  to  express  to  you  my  satisfaction  and  admiration  at  the  splendid  fire-resisting  power 
your  Strong-room  doors  and  the  Safes. 

The  recent  fire  ai  my  establishment  in  my  opinion  subjected  them  to  the  greatest  possible  test,  and  through  all,  they  proved  invuIneraW' 
The  contents  of  both  Strong  Rooms  aud  Safes  were  entirely  preserved,  although  the  fire  was  of  such  intense  destructive  ^orce. 

Ton  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  it  has  been  decided  to  adopt  your  Patent  Clutch-rebated  Doors  for  all  the  party-walls  in  the  new  bnildi 
now  in  coarse  of  erection. — I am,  Gentlemen,  faithfully  yours,  {Signed)  ^ William  Whitelet. 


Offices  and  Warehonse;  76,  CHEAFSIDH,  London;  Manufactories,  Whamcliffe  Works,  Arlington-atreet,  London,  N. 


VoL.  LV.  No.  23S4. 


Batcbdat,  October  13, 


Cljt  ^iiilircr. 
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Excavations  at  S&ata  Fiorida. 

the  -wildest  district 
of  “wild  Wales,” 
four  miles  from 
Strata  Florida  sta- 
tion, on  the  Man- 
chester and  Milford 
Railway,  stood  the 
once  famous  Church 
of  Ystrad  Flur  or 
Strata  Florida,  the 
Sf^estminster  Abbey  of  Wales.  Founded  in 
year  1164  by  Rhys  ap  Gruffyd,  Prince 
South  Wales  (he  whom  the  English  called 
*khL‘  Lord  Rees  ”),  it  was  destroyed  by  light- 

!ng  during  the  wars  of  King  Edward  I.,  but 
important  did  this  centre  of  civilisation 
ipear  to  the  conqueror  of  Wales  that  he 
o'anted  a sum  of  ISl.  towards  the  re-edificatiou 
I'  the  Abbey.  In  1402,  when  Owain  GMyndwr 
Bas  in  arms  against  the  English,  Henry,  Prince 
I Wales,  afterwards  Henry  occupied  the 
liildiug  with  600  archers  and  120  men-at- 
Ems.  About  the  year  1535,  Lelaiid  visited 
y strad  Flur.  He  notes  down  that  “ the  Church 
|r  Strate  flur  is  large,  side  ilid,  and  cross  ilid. 
By  is  a large  cloyster;  the  fratri  and  infir- 
liation  be  now  mere  ruines ; the  coematori, 
I herein  the  counter!  about  doth  buri,  is  very 
i,irg,  and  meanly  waulled  with  stone,  in  it 

f39  great  hue  trees,  the  base  court,  or  camp 
fore  the  abbey  is  very  faire  and  Inrg.” 

The  revenue  of  this  foundation  at  the 
> me  of  the  dissolution  was  estimated  at 
,22J.  6s.  8d.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
I tedman  family,  who  erected  a mansion 
ard  by. 

\ Buck  gives  a view  of  the  ruins  in  1741,  and 
k epicts  (besides  the  Norman  west  door  which 
fitill  exists)  a portion  of  the  south  transept, 
vith  the  great  arch  belonging  thereto.  He 
l/Hiits,  oddly  enough,  a piece  of  wall  repre- 
ijenting  the  western  angle  of  the  north  tran- 
sept, which  was  standing  last  year,  but  has 
»{ince  fallen.  For  four  centuries  this  Cis- 
liercian  monastery  was  the  burial-place  of 
Sj-Velsh  worthies,  and  during  that  period  the 
inmates  of  Strata  Florida  were  engaged  in 
ipmpiling  the  history  of  Wales.  Here  were 
/lorobably  written  both  the  “ Anuales  Cam- 
oriffi”  and  the  “History  of  the  Princes.” 
I'^'itrata  Florida  should,  indeed,  be  holy  ground 
■^0  every  patriotic  Welshman.  Until  the 
’Mher  day,  ail  we  knew  of  the  plan  was 
ikleaned  from  Leland’s  notes  ; concerning  the 
lletails  of  the  structure  we  were  in  absolute 
ignorance..  Now,  thanks  to  the  indomitable 
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energy  of  Mr.  Stephen  Williams,  F.R.I.B.A., 
we  actually  know  more  about  this  buried  abbey 
of  the  Cistercian  monks  than  we  can  gleancon- 
ceming  the  architectural  details  of  many  a 
village  church,  which,  though  never  dis- 
mantled, has  passed  through  the  restorer’s 
hands. 

At  the  Swansea  Congress  of  the  Cambrian 
ArchfeologicalAssociation,in  1886,  the  society 
votedasmallgrant  towards  exploring  the  ruins 
of  Strata  Florida.  Work  was  commenced  by 
Mr.  Williams  in  .Tune,  1887.  A few  weeks’ 
digging  proved  that  we  have  here  the  site  of  a 
very  important  ecclesiastical  building,  of  which 
the  dimensions  were  as  follows : — Total  length, 
213  ft.;  length  of  nave,  132  ft.  6 in. ; width 
of  nave  and  aisles,  61ft.;  length  of  transepts, 
including  central  tower,  117  ft.  3 in. ; width 
of  transepts,  28  ft. ; square  of  lantern  central 
tower,  28ft.;  length  of  choir,  62ft.  6 in.; 
width  of  choir,  28  ft.  Above  ground  we 
had  a fragment  of  the  west  wall,  in  which 
was  the  west  doorway,  and  the  west  window 
of  the  south  aisle.  The  former  is  a very  fine 
piece  of  work,  and  fortunately  well  preserved. 
It  consists  of  a semicircular  arch,  with  five 
shafts  carried  round  the  arch  unbroken, 
terminating  on  the  wall  face  in  a rich 
ornamentation,  the  device  somewhat  re- 
sembling a crosier.  The  window  is  a 
Transitional  Norman  light,  recessed  for  a 
shutter,  and  apparently  not  originally  glazed. 
Mr.  Williams  commenced  operations  on  the 
threshold  of  the  western  door,  and,  having 
removed  3 ft.  of  rubbish,  arrived  at  the  floor 
level.  From  this  spot  he  worked  eastward, 
gradually  disclosing  the  plan  of  the  building, 
and  bringing  to  light  an  invaluable  collection 
of  carved  details.  About  half  of  the  nave 
and  the  north  and  south  aisles  have  been 
absolutely  cleared,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  north  transept  and  its  three  eastern 
chapels,  half  of  the  presbytery,  the  exterior 
of  the  north  transept,  the  east  end  of  the 
presbytery,  the  east  side  of  the  south  transept 
and  chapter-house  ; here  were  great  freestone 
plinths  and  fine  buttresses,  showmg  that  in 
all  probability  the  entire  building  once  had 
fine-dressed  freestone  quoins  throughout.  Mr. 
Williams  thinks  that  the  neighbours  greedily 
stole  these  said  quoins  for  building  purqioses, 
and  thus  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the 
abbey.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  couutry 
folks  also  robbed  the  ruins  of  its  freestone,  to 
grind  up  into  sand  for  cleaning  their  wooden 
platters.  This  certainly  was  done  in  other  parts 
of  Wales.  A notable  feature  in  Strata  Florida 
must  have  heeiithe  contrast  between  the  coarse 
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rubble  walling*  and  the  heautifully-artistic 
carved  details  set  therein  like  jewels  in  rude 
pincliheck.  A great  deal  of  history  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  actual  material  from  which 
this  church  was  constructed.  The  rubble 
worlc  is  built  up  of  a local  Cambrian  stone,  set 
in  mortar  of  the  worst  description,  lime  being 
evidently  scarce  and  dear ; which  proves  that 
the  builders  had  not  command  of  the  sea,  else 
they  would  have  shipped  the  fine  South  Pem- 
brokeshire limestone  and  burnt  it  on  the 
shores  of  Cardigan  Bay ; but  the  Princes  of 
South  Wales  were  at  war  with  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke,  so  this  could  not  he,  and  lime- 
stone was  laboriously  carried  overland  from 
some  other  source  (Carmarthenshire, perhaps). 
The  mortar  employed  in  the  building  at 
Strata  Florida  is  execrably  bad,  while 
that  used  by  the  lords  of  Pembroke 
in  their  various  military  and  ecclesiastical 
works  is  of  the  very  best  descripton,  being 
actually  more  enduring  than  the  stone  it 
binds.  At  Strata  Florida  we  find  a small 
portion  of  the  inside  walling  (more  especially 
the  western  arch  of  the  tower)  was  built  of 
a grit  stone  from  coal  measures,  presumably 
those  of  Carmarthenshire  ; this  material  was 
scarce  and  ran  out,  its  place  being  taken  by 
oolite.from  Bath.  Mr.  Williams  felt  certain 
that  the  grit  stones  came  from  some  older 
building  (perhaps  the  Hen  Mynaeh  or  Old 
Abbey,  whose  foundations  may  still  be  traced 
about  two  miles  from  Strata  Florida) ; this 
impression  of  the  excavators  was  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  a moulding  carved  in 
grit,  and  built  into  the  main  wall  of  the 
abbey. 

This  fragment  had  not  only  been  carved, 
but  coloured  in  fresco  before  it  was  embedded 
in  the  wall.  How  Bath  stone  got  into  Mid- 
Cardigan  is  somewhat  of  a mysteiy, — probably 
by  sea,  and  most  likely  in  Bristol  ships,  which 
either  obtained  a permit  from  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  or  braved  his  anger.  It  is  likely 
that  these  same  ships  brought  some  yellow 
sandstone  from  the  New  Red  Formation, 
which  is  sparingly  used  in  the  Abbey. 
Perhaps  this  beautiful  material  comes  from 
the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  arches 
and  capitals  seem  to  have  been  handed  with 
a ribbing  of  the  purple  stone  from  Caer  Fai 
quarries,  near  St.  David's,  a material  probably 
; obtained  Avithout  much  difficulty.  Dug  within 
a few  hours’  sail  of  the  Cardiganshire  shore, 
no  political  difficulties  would  stop  the  way, 
for  the  episcopal  Lord  of  Dewi.slaud  suhordi- 

• Very  likely  this  was  plastered,  but  as  lime  was  a rarity 
in  Cardiganshire  we  cannot  be  sure. 
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Dating  lay  disputes  to  church  work,  prohahly 
gave  the  Abbey  builders  free  access  to  his 
quarries  and  ports.  In  one  of  the  chapels 
of  the  south  transept  relics  of  a great 
canopied  tomb  hare  been  discovered  ; the 
head  of  a Saint  (Bernard?)  half  life-size; 
two  pair  of  hands,  apparently  male 


and  female  (life-size),  raised  in  prayer, 
’ , ^ The 


and  some  carved  floral  fragments, 
material  from  which  these  are  cut  is  Caen 
stone : probably  the  monument  and  effigies 
came  from  France.  In  the  ruins  very  distinct 
traces  of  a conflagration  are  discernible;  not 
only  is  the  carved  stone-work  defaced  by  fire, 


interest.  Among  them  are  some  with  armat 
rial  bearing.e,  a plain  shield  with  a cbevror: 
the  arms  of  the  Despencers,  the  dragon  qi 
Wales,  and  a curious  figure  of  a man  in  tb; 
dress  worn  during  Edward  II.’s  reign.  ^ I 
The  credit  of  this  really  important  investiij 
gation  is  entirely  due  to  Mr.  StephenWilliamfil 


but  large  masses  of  lead,  which  have  i 
down  in  a molten  stream  from  the  roof,  h, 
been  discovered.  It  is  clear  that  the  Abv 
was  restored  after  the  fire,  for  we  fliidti 
the  burnt  stones  were  re-trimmed  and  It 
washed  to  conceal  their  scars,  while  the  1 
and  charcoal  underlies  the  flooring  of  f 
Abbey.  Outside  the  eastern  wall  of  ; 
south  transept  a most  interesting  discov 
was  made ; the  wall  at  this  point  had  fal 
outwards,  and  in  its  ruin  buried  the  grai 
which  nestled  beneath ; when  the  dtbns  ■« 
removed  a comer  of  a twelfth-century  chur 
yard  was  disclosed,  the  head  and  foot  stoi 
with  their  rude  crosses,  still  marking  ; 
graves  of  men  who  died  seven  centuries  i 
the  ruins  of  Strata  Florida  tell  their  g 
tale.  The  Abbey  was  evidently  commem 
in  Transitional  Norman  times  (latter  ] 
of  the  twelfth  century),  and  comple 
when  Early  English  was  in  vogue  (t]( 
teenth  century).  Its  details  compare  s 
unfavourably  with  the  best  Englisn  wc 
somewhat  resembling  in  character  the  C8( 
ings  at  Lincoln  and  f>t.  David’s,  but  thror 
the  whole  runs  a distinctly  Keltic  traini 
thought ; every  pattern  has  more  or  lea 
tendency  to  interlaced  work,  proving  prei 
conclusively  that  he  whose  cunning  hand  tl 
clever  brain  decorated  Strata  Florida  spro 
from  an  old  school  of  Gaelic  artists, — t- 
brotherhood  to  whom  we  owe  the  magnifiei 
tenth-century  wayside  crosses  which  still  sts 
at  Nevem  and  Carew  in  Pembrokeshire/ 
Golden  Grove  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  in  i 
churchyard  of  Llantwit  Major  in  Glamorgi 
shire,  tn  the  days  of  its  pride,  a most  strifc 
feature  in  Strata  Florida  must  have  been  i 
great  arcade  formed  by  the  nave  columi 
each  stood  on  aplinth  7'ft. high, and  suppor 
a richly-moulded  pointed  arch  of  Early  Til 
sitional  work  ; these  have  been  found  lying 
they  fell  outwards,  with  carved  fragments 
the  capitals  and  moulded  bases,  and  shafts' 
the  piers.  In  the  north  transept  was  c 
covered  the  great  north  doorway ; it  had  b( 
decorated  with  a lily  pattern,  as  is  the  noi 
doorway  in  St.  David’s  Cati 
dral.  The  respond  of  the  sou 
arcade  is  perfect  to  the  heif 
of  several  feet  above  the  nai 
and  Mr.  Williams  believes  tl 
some  portion  of  the  piers  clc 
to  the  central  tower  exist  un<i 
the  which  still  buries  tl 
portion  of  the  church.  No  L 
than  six  chapels  adorned  1 
abbey,  three  in  each  transept ; those  to  the  noi 
had  clustering  piers  of  Early  Transitional  wo 
and  were  groined ; the  central  carved  bd 
with  its  iron  lamp-loop  still  attached,  hasbd 
found  in  each  chapel,  also  the  bases  of  t 
altars,  while  the  caved-in  flooring  marks  t 
graves  of  tlie  noble  men  and  women  who  wf 
honoured  with  sepulture  within  the  walls  f 
the  holy  fane.  The  whole  floor  of  the  chur 
appears  to  have  been  paved  with  encauan 
tiles,  which  were  formed  into  patterns  of  si 
teen.  The  individual  tiles  are  of  peculi 
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10  has  collected  and  spent  on  the  work  about 
dl.,  and  moved  3,600  cubic  yards  of  rubbish, 
ith  the  rubble  he  has  very  cleverly  formed  a 
ice  round  the  Abbey,  which  was  absolutely 
cessary,  for  the  “’Airies”  w’ho  visit 
lerystwith  had  already  commenced  stealing 
3 encaustic  tiles.  Mr.  Williams  also  hit  on 
ingenious  plan  for  keeping  the  wet  and 
)Bt  out  of  the  mouldering  foundations ; on 
5se  he  has  built  up  a few  feet  of  dry  wall- 
which  he  has  sodded  with  turf,  thus  pre- 
■ving  the  original  masonry  from  further 
ury,  and  at  the  same  time  clearly  defining 
lat  is  new  work.  So  soon  as  sufficient 
ads  may  be  forthcoming  from  his  friends 
d the  public,  he  hopes  to  cover  in  the 
apels,  and  thus  form  a sort  of  museum  in 
lich  will  be  preserved  such  portable  relics 
have  been  and  may  yet  be  discovered.  It 
to  be  hoped  that  funds  will  be  raised,  not 
ly  to  clear  out  the  interior  of  the  church, 
t also  the  foundations  of  the  neighbouring 
iventual  buildings, — an  undertaking  that 
anot  fail  to  be  of  great  architectural  and 
tiquarian  interest.  Subscriptions  for  the 
rjiose  will  be  received  by  Mr.  li.  Banks, 
dgebouru,  Kington. 


NOTES  ON  SACRISTIES.’ 

BY  FBEUERICK  CHARLES^EDEN,  B.A. 

ywBlIlOUGII  there  has  been  of  late  years 
cSu  ^Tiuch  careful  study  of  the  ancient 
3 principles  of  Church  arrangement 

and  their  adaptation  to  modern 
eds,  there  has  been  a curious  but  very 
neral  agreement  among  architects  to  per- 
tuate  a tiresome  anomaly.  For  what 
•rgymon,  at  least  in  these  days  of  the 
bvitahle  suqdiced  choir,  has  not  suffered 
)m  the  ridiculous  inadequacy  of  the  modem 
stry  ? It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in 
ne  cases  out  of  ten  the  ordinary  parish 
urch  is  provided  witli  a wretchedly  insig- 
ficant  room,  situated  under  the  west  tower, 
in  some  equally  inconvenient  spot,  roughly 
astered,  and  furnished  with  an  ink-pot,  a 
ble,  and  a row  of  pegs,  while  the  scanty 
lor-space  is  shared  by  an  antiquated  deed- 
IX  or  safe,  and  the  charwoman's  unsavoury 
raphemalia.  Otherwise  we  shall  find,  in 
I old  church  especially,  that  the  north 
ancel  aisle  (if  there  be  one),  though  built 
r quite  other  purposes,  is  cumbered  with  a 
gantic  organ-case,  and  the  cramped  and 
regular  space  behind  is  made  to  serve  as  a 
istry  for  both  clergy  and  choir.  True  it  is 
at  in  more  luxurious  and  quite  modern 
stances  the  architect  has  been  induced  to 
,y  some  attention  to  vestry  fittings,  even  to 
e extent  of  providing  a continuous  hanging- 
•pboard  of  pitch  pine,  decorated,  it  may  be, 
ith  chamfers  and  varnish : but  the  word 
istry  will  still  recall  to  those  who  have 
ten  ventured  within  these  penetralia  of  our 
luntry  churche.s  the  impression  of  something 
itween  a lumber-room  and  a housemaid’s 
oset. 

The  remedy  for  this  slovenly  state  of 
ings  lies  to  a very  great  extent  in  the  hands 
the  architects  of  our  churches.  Let  them 
lild  stately  and  commodious  sacristies,  well 
t.,  well  warmed,  and  well  furnished,  as  are 
e churches  to  which  they  belong  ; and  the 
ipropriety  of  having  to  make  all  necessary 
•eparations  for  the  service  of  the  church  in  a 
ean,  untidy,  inconvenient,  and  often  crowded 
‘Stry  w’ill  be  at  an  end. 

From  the  fourth  centuiy  onwards,  we  find 
itached  to  churches  a room  or  rooms,  which 
rved  various  liturgical  and  utilitarian  pur- 
)8es.  In  churches  of  the  basilican  plan,  the 
enophylacium\  (as  the  Clreeks  called  it),  or 
cretariuni  (as  it  was  known  among  the 
atins,  and  in  the  West  generally,  during  the 

* Tbo  auggestions  contained  in  thia  communication 
pear  to  us  eminentlj  practical  and  sensible,  and  worth 
e attention  of  architects  who  are  concerned  in  the 
inning  of  churches.  We  give  them,  however,  under  the 
hter'a  name,  and  as  an  expression  of  individual  views, 
Icause  we  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  a journal  dealing 
Ith  architecture  in  the  broadest  sense  should  formally 
isume  the  ecclesiastical  standpoint  from  which  this 
tide  is  written.— Ed. 

It  Cancellicri  (“  de  Becretariis  Basilic®  Vatican®  ”) 
jumcrates  as  many  as  twenty-three  Latin  and  thirteen 
'reek  names. 
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Middle  Ages),  occupied  the  space  to  the  north 
of  the  presbytery,  the  being  corre- 

spondingly situated  on  the  opposite  side. 
Here  the  bishop  took  cognizance  of  clerical 
causes,  and  pronounced  judgment  against 
heretics,  or  with  hi.s  presbyters  received  the 
salutations  of  the  faithful  before  mass.  Here, 
too,  the  oblations  were  made,  in  order  that 
the  bishop  might  see  “ a ipiihus  accipere 
ohlationem  debt  ref,  et  a quibus  acclpei'e  non 
deberet" ; a usage  which  partially  survives  to 
this  day  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  Councils,  as,  e.r/.,  that  of  Arles,  and 
the  4th  and  5th  Councils  of  Carthage,  some- 
times held  their  sittings  in  sacrities;  and  here, 
finally,  in  an  inner  division  or  closet,  were 
stored  the  oniaments  of  the  church  and  of  the 
ministers  thereof.  Gregory  of  Tours, a historian 
of  the  sixth  century,  speaks  of  a priest  sleeping 
in  the  sacristy  adjoining  the  choir ; and  from 
the  same  passage  (“Hist.  Franc.,”  ii.,  21)  we 
learn  that  in  the  basilica  of  S.  Martin,  the 
sacristy  was  w'ell  guarded  with  bolts  and 
locks,  that  the  public  w’ere  not  allowed  to 
enter,  that  the  walls  were  painted,  and  that 
the  precious  stuffs  and  other  ornaments  of 
S.  Martin’s  shrine  were  kept  therein. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  that  the  sacristy,  as 
now  understood,  where  priests  and  ministers 
invariably  vested,  and  where  all  the  orna- 
ments and  vestments  belonging  to  the  cliurch 
were  deposited,  became  common  ; the  sacristy 
of  mediteval  times  having  been  adapted  to 
curtain  the  funiiture  and  oniaments  apper- 
taining to  the  service  of  the  high  altar  only. 
For  hitherto  it  Imd  been  the  custom  for  tlie 
priest  to  vest  for  mass  coram  populo,  near  the 
altar  at  which  he  was  about  to  officiate,  both 
vestments  and  plate  being  kept  in  chests  and 
aumbries  in  the  chapels,  and  by  the  altars  to 
which  they  belonged.  For  the  choir  offices, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  least  in  cathedrals, 
churches,  and  others,  where  the  clergy  were 
very  numerous,  it  was  the  custom  for  them 
to  vest  in  the  cloisters  or  chapter-house. 
Banners  and  crosses,  meanwhile,  were  allowed 
to  remain  suspended  against  the  walls  and 
columns,  a picturesque  custom  which  still 
obtains  in  some  continental  churches, — e.g., 
in  the  Black  Forest.  Other  objects  were 
kept  in  the  towers,  or  in  rooms  over  the 
vaults ; larger  pieces  of  furniture  (most  in- 
conveniently, it  would  seem)  in  the  porch. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  find  no  Gothic  sacristy 
fully  furnished,  or  of  a size  adequate  to 
modern  needs.  Manv  conventual  churches, 
indeed,  had  no  sacristy  at  all,  some  part  of 
the  adjoining  buildings  supplying  its  place ; 
and  even  in  cathedrals  a chapel  was  some- 
times made  to  serve  the  purpose.  That  such 
makeshifts  were  not  uncommon  proves  that 
the  necessity  which  later  centuries  supplied 
was  already  beginning  to  be  felt. 

The  first  question  to  be  answered  in  dis- 
cussing the  practical  side  of  the  matter  is, 
What  is  the  proper  position  tor  a sacristy  ? 
Almost  invariable  custom  in  England  points 
to  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  But,  in 
spite  of  precedent,  there  are  reasons  why 
the  south  side  should  be  preferred.  For 
a situation  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  is 
more  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  stuffs 
and  embroideries,  which  are  liable  to  deterio- 
ration by  the  least  damp ; and,  in  churches 
where  the  primitive  custom  of  separation  of 
the  sexes  prevails,  the  south  is  the  side 
assigned  by  antiquity  to  men,*  and,  therefore, 
more  suitable  for  the  sacristy  where  no  female 
is  permitted  to  enter. 

As  it  is  important  that  the  High  Altar  may 
be  promptly  and  efficiently  served,  it  is  well 
that  the  sacristy  be  not  at  too  great  a distance, 
so  that  when  the  site  is  cramped,  as  is  too  com- 
monly the  case  with  our  town  churches,  a 
sacristy  built  in  two  stories  (as  at  Bayeux  and 
Coutances),  but  conveniently  placed  with 
regard  to  the  altar,  would  be  preferable  to 
one  large  room  in  an  awkward  situation.  The 
dimensions  of  a sacristy  are  determined  by 
three  considerations : — 

1.  The  size  of  the  church. 


* Bouraude,  SymholUinc  dam  les  Eglifee  du  JUoyen 
Age,  p.  395. 
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2.  The  number  of  the  clergy. 

3.  Tlie  quantity  of  furniture  and  oniaments 
which  it  will  be  required  to  contain. 

Thus,  one  small  room  is  adequate  provision 
for  a village  church,  served  by  only  one  priest. 
A town  pari.sh,  with  its  large  staff  of  clergy, 
will  require  increased  accommodation  ; while 
for  a cathedral  or  collegiate  church  an  ample 
room,  unless  supplemented  by  one  or  two 
annexes,  will  hardly  suffice. 

In  plan  it  is  better  that  a sacristy  be  oblong 
rather  than  square,  as  the  latter  shape  is  apt 
to  cause  a waste  of  space  in  the  middle,  in 
the  case  of  large  cruciform  churches  an 
L-shaped  plan  will  often  be  found  convenient 
(as  at  the  Certosa  of  Pavia),  both  for  the 
additional  space  gained  and  for  the  ea.sy  access 
which  it  affords  both  to  the  choir  and  to  the 
body  of  the  church. 

The  building  should  be  roofed  with  a lean- 
to,  as  English  mediaeval  custom  suggests,  and 
not  gabled,  at  any  rate  in  smaller  instances. 
When,  however,  extensive  accommodation  is 
required,  a flat  roof  or  a gable  of  very  low 
pitch  is  recommended  in  order  to  preserve 
that  subordinate  and  utilitarian  aspect  which 
is  consistent  with  the  pui-poses  of  a sacristy. 
Within  it  must  be  ceiled  either  with  boards 
or  ])laster,  and  in  no  case  can  an  open  roof  be 
permitted.  Superior  sacristies  will  probably 
be  vaulted. 

It  is  always  advisable,  but  more  particularly 
so  when  there  is  the  slightest  fear  of  damp, 
to  introduce  a crypt  or  basement  story'?  which 
will  be  found  useful  besides  as  a receptacle 
for  bulky  occasional  furniture,  such  as  the 
bier,  and  also  as  a cellar  for  the  sacramental' 
wine. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  a sacristy  requires 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  Lancet  or  loop-hole 
windows,  therefore,  are  manifestly  out  of  place, 
seeing  tliat  security  can  be  readily  obtained  by 
tlie  useof  iron  bars.  All  windows  are  to  be  kept 
high  enough  from  the  ground  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  passers-by  looking  in,  and  one 
or  two  at  least  must  be  made  to  open.  As  a 
rule,  the  .square-headed  form  will  be  found 
most  suitable  and  economical  of  space.  Sky- 
liglits  are  certainly  convenient  both  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  furniture  and  the  equable 
diffusion  of  light ; but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
not  to  be  recommended  (except  in  very 
cramped  situations),  for  they  areJT  ugly, 

, awkward  to  open  or  shut,  and  very  frequently 
I leak. 

In  order  that  it  may  he  possible  to  enter  or 
leave  the  sacristy  without  jiassing  througli  the 
church,  an  outer  doorsliouldhe provided  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  opens  into  the  church.  Both 
doors  should  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
corners  of  the  building,  so  as  to  avoid  need- 
lessly cutting  up  the  wall-space,  and  thereby 
inteHering  with  the  economical  distribution 
of  tlie  furniture,  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, consists  almost  entirely  of  continuous 
presses  ranged  against  the  walls.  In  small 
churches  the  inner  door  is  made  to  open 
directly  into  the  sanctuary  or  choir,  as  well 
for  readiness  of  access  thereto  as  that  the 
priest  may  not  be  compelled  to  di.sturh  any 
part  of  the  congregation  in  passing  to  or  from 
the  altar. 

In  the  larger  churches  in  Rome  (where 
many  fine  examples  of  sacristies  are  to  be 
found)  a second  inner  door  is  sometimes  added, 
communicating  with  the  bodv  of  the  church. 
Tlius,  one  door  leads  directly  to  .the  High 
Altar, viayn  breviorem,  as  the  liturgists  say,, 
and  serves  for  low  masses,  or  other  functions 
without  solemnity,  corresponding  to  the  or- 
dinary door  in  small  churches.  The  other 
opens  upon  the  transept,  or  one  of  the  aisles, 
and  is  more  sumptuously  fitted,  being  used  for 
those  solemn  entrances  when  the  ministers 
move  to  the  altar  in  procession.  Sacristies  in 
Rome  seldom  open  directly  into  the  churcli, 
but  are  generally  approached  by  a vestibule, 
which  is  furni.‘<hed  with  benches  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  persons  wishing  to  speak  to 
tlie  clergy  or  sacristan, — an  arrangement 
certainly  worthy  of  imitation  in  churches  of 
the  first  magnitude. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  all. 
doorways  must  be  wide  enough  to  allow  the 
passage  of  two  walking  abreast,  and  higli 
enough  for  banners,  crosses,  &c.,  to  enter 
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•\vitliout  inconvenience : that  the  doors  mu.st 
be  of  stout  make,  and  provided  •with  sub- 
stantial locks,  bolts,  hinges,  stiffeners,  and,  in 
fact,  every  precaution  against  thieves,  while 
provision  should  be  made  for  a thick  curtain 
to  hang  across  the  inner  door,  to  prevent  any 
noise  from  within  being  audible  to  those  inside 
the  church. 

Where  the  church  possesses  a heating  appa- 
ratus, the  sacristy  may  well  be  allowed  to 
benefit  by  it : otherwise  a fireplace  or  a stove 
must  be  introduced,  as  dryness  is  a matter 
of  the  first  importance.  Gas  is  never  to  be 
allowed ; for  the  fumes  immediately  tarnisli 
embroideries  and  articles  of  silver,  wliile  the 
dirt  and  smoke  disfigure  the  building,  and 
farther  injure  its  contents.  All  the  light  that 
can  possibly  be  required,  even  in  the  largest 
sacristies,  may  be  readily  obtained  from 
candles,  whether  disposed  in  chandeliers  or  in 
sconces  bracketed  out  from  the  •walls. 

No  intelligent  traveller  who  has  studied 
churche.s  and  church  arrangement  in  Italy 
can  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  very 
important  part  there  assigned  to  the  sacristy. 
Often,  when  the  rest  of  the  church  is  dirty, 
tawdry,  niid  seemingly  little-cared  for,  the 
sacristy  i.s  found  to  be  clean,  tidy,  and  even 
sumptuous.  There  silence  and  order  reign, 
•while  tiio  familiar  duties  of  the  place  are 
performed  with  regularity,  promptitude,  and 
HU  entire  al)sence  of  fuss.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  actual  building  (the  gift,  it  may  b",  or 
memorial  <)f  some  wealthy  noble  or  eccle- 
siastic) can  boast  of  real  arcbiteelural 
grandeur,  but  far  more  often  is  it  conspicuous 
for  the  truly  admirable  nature  of  its  fumitere. 
Presses  of  great  size  and  solid  make,  wlio.se 
doors  and  cornices  of  dark  walnut  gleam  with 
rich  carving  and  tarsia  inlay,  and  whose 
interiors  exhibit  eveiw  kind  of  ingenious 
device  for  convenience  of  arrangement,  line 
the  walks.  There  it  does  not  surprise  u.-n  to 
find  pictures  by  the  great  masters,  •wliili'  an 
altar  of  precious  marble,  and  a lavatory, 
•perhaps,  of  exquisite  Della  llobbia  ware,  con- 
tribute their  share,  of  lieaiity  and  utility. 

Sacristies  furnished  like  this  we  must 
not  hope  for  at  present.  The  old  ma.->lcrs, 
Della  Kobbia.  the  tarsia  •work,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  admire  at  a distance ; but  the  re.st  is 
well  within  our  reach.  Architectural  style, 
presses  of  comely  and  convenient  shape,  not 
to  mention  cleanliness  and  order,  we  may  well 
hope  to  enjoy.  But  until  the  barest  require- 
ments of  our  churches  are  better  understood, 
whether  by  architects  or  by  the  clergy  them- 
selves (who  are  often  the  greater  offenders  on 
the  side  of  ignorance),  we  shall  have  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  damp  sui'plice  on  a peg,  and 
the  dust-pan  and  brush  in  the  corner. 

Before  discussing  in  detail  the  various 
articles  of  furniture  nece.s.sary  to  a well- 
appointed  sacristy  in  a church  of  moderate 
size,  it  will  be  convenient  simply  to  enume- 
rate the  more  important.  Such  are: — 1. 
Presses — for  (a)  vestments,  (b)  copes,  (c)  linen. 
2.  Cupboards  for  metal  ornaments.  3.  A 
safe.  4.  A bookshelf.  5.  A vestiug-l.ible. 
b.  A writing-table.  7.  One  or  more  priedieus. 
«.  A lavatoriura,  9.  An  altar,  with  credence 
and  piscina.  10.  Extra  presses,  for  frontals, 
do.ssaLs,  banners,  tapestries,  and  hangLug•^  of 
every  de.scriptiou,  according  to  circumstances. 

These  will  be  described  in  the  order  given. 

1.  — These  are  always  ranged  round 

the  walks,  and  should  be  fixtures,  adapted  to 
the  architectural  lines  of  the  building,  and, 
perha|Ks,  forming  part  of  a continuous  scheme 
of  -jiaueUiug.  (a)  The  vestment  pres.'^  i.s  ar- 
ranged to  hold  numerous  shallow  drawers,  or 
sliding  trays,  each  adapted  to  contain  one 
set  of  vestment?  (i.e.  chasuble,*  stole,  mani- 
ple, burse,  and  veil)  only,  and  protected  in 
front  by  folding-doors.  The  shallowness  of 
the  drawers  (1|  in.  is  ample  depth)  is  insisted 
upon  le.st  there  .?hould  be  a temptation  to 
pile  many  vestments  in  one  dra'W'er,  whereby 
the'  embroidery  would  suffer,  and  the  stuff 
very  pos.-iibly  become  heated.  It  is  a.^  well 
that  the  colour  of  the  vestments  should,  be 
indicated  in  the  front  of  each  drawer,  together 


* A chasuble  (Gothic  shape)  is  about  54iii.  loni,'  by  liiu. 
broad  in  the  widest  part.  It  can  usually  be  partially 
lokieil  in  the  direction  of  its  width  without  damage. 


with  the  qualifying  adjective,  ‘ ordinary,’ 
‘ festal,'  &c. 

(6)  The  cope  is  a more  awkward  vestment 
to  stow  away  on  account  of  its  size  and 
shape ; being  a slightly  flattened  semicircle, 
with  radius  of  from  4ft.  to  oft.  In  France, 
semicircular  presses,  fitted  with  drawers  made 
to  tuiTi  about  a centre,  are  in  vogue;  but 
these  are  not  recommended,  as  their  bulkiness 
is  in  no  way  compensated  for  by  any  addi- 
tional convenience.  It  •would  be  equally  un- 
advisable  to  revive  the  old  quadrant-shaped 
chests  -with  which  are  familiar  at  York 
and  elsewhere,  picturesque  though  they  be. 
In  many  churches  it  is  the  custom  to  hang 
both  copes  and  chasubles  from  frames  or 
triangles,  a method  which  has  the  advantage 
of  avoiding  folds,  and  of  enabling  the  vest- 
ments to  be  thoroughly  aired  by  merely 
opening  the  doors  of  the  presses  in  which 
they  are  hung.  The  disadvantages  of  the 
system  are  that  it  is  apt  to  pull  the  stuff  if 
the  vestments  be  rich  and  heavy,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  the  chasubles  it  necessitatesseparate 
drawers  for  the  stoles,  kc.  But,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  it  is  found  that  copes  can  usually  be 
folded  without  injury,  and  so  laid  in  drawers 
like  the  chasubles. 

(c).  Little  need  be  said  about  the  linen 
])ress.  It  commonly  contains  several  drawers 
of  varying  sizes,  and  a hanging  cupboard  for 
surj)lices  in  actual  wear. 

2.  For  the  convenient  bestowal  of  tlie 
numerous  metal  ornaments,  such  as  candle- 
sticks, vases,  crosses,  kc.,  which  a well-fur- 
nished church  possesses,  one  or  more  cup- 
boards will  be  required.  These  may  be 
arranged  along  the  tops  of  the  vestment 
presses,  provided  only  that  those  which  are 
de.signed  to  contain  objects  in  constant  use 
be  not  placed  so  high  as  to  necessitate  the 
use  of  steps.  The  shelves  are  usually  lined 
with  green  baize,  after  the  manner  of  those 
in  a butler’s  pantry. 

3.  Every  cliurch  ])Ossesses  a fireproof  safe 

for  the  custody  of  the  sacred  vessels,  regis- 
ter?. and  other  articles  of  great  value.  The 
j)roper  j)lace  for  tills  is  the  -wall  of  the 
sacristry,  where  its  native  ugliness  can  be 
concealed  behind  the  though,  of 

cour.se.  without  any  useless  attempt  at 
socresy. 

4.  A bookshelf  of  small  capacitv  is  need- 
ful. It  will  only  be  re(|uired  to  hold 
almanacks  and  other  hooks  of  reference  likely 
to  be  consulted  by  the  clergy,  altar  books 
(unle?.'  of  great  value),  and,  perhaps,  one  or 
two  books  of  private  devotion  ; choral  and 
other  books  for  the  signers  being  kept  in  the 
vestry  appropriated  to  their  use. 

5.  The  vesting  table  has  no  fixed  place.  It 
may  be  either  in  the  middle  of  the  sacristy, 
or,  as  i.'  more  usual,  against  the  wall.  It 
stands  on  a platform  or  footpace  of  wood, 
projecting  4 ft.  in  front,  and  is  required  to  be 
large  enough  to  allow  three  to  vest  at  it 
simultaneously.  The  top  of  the  vestment 
press  is  frequently  made  to  serve  this  purpose. 
The  dimensions  of  the  .slab  must  be  not  less 
than  9 ft.  by  3 ft.  by  3 ft,  o in.  high. 

6.  Of  the  writing-table  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said,  except  tliat  it  ought  to  be  of  sub- 
stantial make,  convenient  shape,  and  service- 
size.  In  village  churches,  and  when  the 
sacristr\'  is  necessarily  small,  a portable  desk 
can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose. 

7.  The  number  of  the  priedieus  is,  of 
course,  to  be  suited  to  the  number  of  jiriests: 
l)Ut  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  three  will  be 
rec|  aired. 

8.  Partially  or  wholly  recessed  in  one  of 
the  walls  is  the  lavatory,  which  is  exclusively 
reservt'd  for  washing  the  hands  of  the  priest 
and  his  ministers  before  any  religious  func- 
tion. In  the  older  examples  it  is  composed 
of  two  parts,  the  cistern  and  the  basin,  and 
is  either  simple  or  monumental  in  character. 
In  the  former  case  a suspended  or  otherwise 
mnvabh-  vessel  of  china  or  metal  (of  which 
an  exam]>lc  may  be  seen  in  the  Soutli  Ken- 
sington Museum)  does  duty  for  tlie  cistern.  In 
the  latter,  it  is  of  stone  or  marble,  provided 
with  taps  on  the  under-side.  It  will  usually 
be  found  more  convenient  nowadays  to  lay 
water  on:  but  in  remote  countrv  places, 
wliere  this  i.s  impossible,  one  or  other  of  the 
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mediteval  expedients  may  well  be  adopted,  a ; 
at  any  rate  possessing  more  dignity  and  rd  '. 
finement  than  the  portable  washstand,  wit^ 
its  usual  complement  of  domestic  utensih:i 
which  is  generally  to  be  found  in  our  vestries'. 
The  basin  is  provided  with  a drain  leading  tl  i 
a dry  well,  as  is  the  case  of  piscines,  and  i . 
roller  for  a round  towel  is  placed  at  the  side' 

9.  In  large  sacristies  an  altar  is  a necessity^ 

and  a desideratum  in  all.  It  stands  againajj 
the  wall  at  one  end,  and  is  often  foun  i 
recessed.  This  altar  follow.s  the  ordinam  i 
rules  fo-r  minor  altars.  That  is  to  say,  it  •wi'  . 
have  a foot-pace,  a shelf  for  cross  and  candla  i 
sticks,  a credence  and  a piscina.  Its  uses  aiii 
manifold;  for  bishops  to  vest  at:  for  priesij* 
to  retire  to  for  prayer  and  recollection;  f(i^ 
special  ceremonies,  such  as  benedictions 
vesseks,  vestments  or  banners  ; admissions  t-i 
guilds  and  confraternities,  &c.  In  addition  tn 
these  practical  uses  an  altar  imparts  to  ti  ( 
place  an  air  of  sanctity  and  solemnity:  an;  • 
this  is  presumably  the  reason  why  S.  Oharlt.l 
Borromeo,  in  his  “ Instructiones  Eabricfi* 
Ecclesiastics*  (a  small  manual  to  be  cor ' 
suited  with  profit  by  all  church  architects  fc  I 
its  union  of  sound  sense  with  right  occlesiatla 
tical  feeling)  recommends  that  the  vestlntiji 
table  should  be  arranged  as  a quasi-altar  whe'  i 
space  fails  for  an  altar  proper.  ’ 

10.  The  additional  presses,  of  which  'iij 
well-furnished  church  will  require  severa'I 
must  range  themselves  wherever  space  per  j 
mits.  A very  useful  shape  for  them  to  tak;  | 
is  that  in  which  the  lower  part  projectJi^ 
fonniug  a continuous  bench-table,  or  seat  1 
broken  up  into  compartments  with  .separatrii 
lids.  These  can  be  appropriated  as  recepi 
tacles  for  candles,  stocks,  charcoal  for  thic 
incense,  wick.s  for  the  lamp.s,  linen  to  b j 
washed,  iS:c„  and  will  be  found  handy  fo  ( 
such  and  many  other  purposes.  The  uppe.j 
part  is  fitted  as  a series  of  hanging  cupboardai 
or  with  drawers,  shelves,  or  trays,  nccordinkj 
to  the  uses  it  may  be  intended  to  serve.  j 

"Whenever  possible  there  should  always  b I 
a commodious  closet  opening  out  of  tl  A 
sacristy,  in  which  brooms,  pails,  steps,  ! 
are  to  be  kept,  as  well  as  supernumerair  ] 
chairs  and  benches.  „| 

As  it  was  intended  that  these  suggestioow 
should  be  practical  throughout,  nothing  hi  j 
been  said  on  the  msthetic  side  of  the  questionn 
but  there  is  no  fear  that  an  architect,  wb.  1 
had  any  respect  either  for  himself  orforthi-i 
services  of  the  church,  would  neglect  thi; 
beauty  of  that  upon  which  the  public  are  nov^ 
permitted  to  gaze,  or  the  convenience  of  tha!  j 
upon  the  ntilitj'  of  which  the  efficient  pen! 
formance  of  these  services  so  greatly  dependfl'j 


NOTES. 

[CTp^OLUMES  ITT.  and  IV.  of  thL 
Papers  of  the  American  Schoa«| 
of  Classical  Studies  at  Athen8,a^ 
the  substance  of  which  relates  tK  •; 
the  years  1884-6,  both  appear  at  last  undeni 
the  date  1888.  This,  even  for  an  archfEologicaic( 
periodical,  is  somewhat  tardy  issue.  How; 
ever,  the  material  is  weighty.  Volume  IIIl 
contains  the  complete  official  report  of  tbi 
“ Wolfe  Expedition  to  Asia  Minor,”  conducted; : 
by  Dr.  Sterreft,  the  main  results  of  whicb.; 
belong  to  the  domain  of  epigraphy,  and  wil\  1 
scarcely  be  of  interest  except  to  the  specialistiij 
Volume  IV.  apj>eaks  to  a wider  circle.  I' 
contains  a paper  by  Mr.  Walter  Miller,  on  tbi 
theatre  atThoricus,  with  supplementary  repon  ] 
of  the  excavations  there  by  Mr.  (Jushmgiu 
The  report  is  accompanied  by  six  platest.; 
giving  full  view.?  and  plans  of  the  theatre,  K.  i 
the  discovery’  of  which  •we  have  from  to  timt 
dra^^Ti  attention.  The  theatre  is  of  very 
remarkable  .shape, — oblong,  but  rounded  at 
one  end  and  square  at  the  other.  The  site 
gives  no  sufficient  explanation  of  this  ' 
eccentricity.  The  paper  that  comes  next- 1 
in  interest  is  a discussion  by  Mr^ 
John  M.  Crow,  on  the  Athenian  Pnyx;' 
Tie  is,  as  we  believe  all  modem  investigators^) 
are,  entirely  averse  to  the  view  of  Dr.  Curtius, 

•*  In  Omni  saoristii  Bit  altare,  vel  meusa,  .irmariumTe^  ' 
qiiod  forcoam  altaris  prn‘l>«8t,  matructum  cruce,  raudeW 
bria,  mappique  conatratum. 
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ho  Tvoiilcl  transform  the  titnc-honoured  site 
ito  a seat  of  the  worship  of  “ Pelasgian 
,eus.”  The  Pnyx,  as  restored  on  the  plan 
ppended  to  the  paper,  is  a theatre-shaped 
oace,  as,  in  fact,  a place  of  assembly  for 
.hatever  pui*pose  would,  among  the  Greeks, 
jaturally  be ; the  orator  standing  on  the 
fima,  which  was  practically  the  altar, 
jierely  took  the  place  of  the  protagonist  in 
;drarniatic  representation.  The  Keport  of  the 
iSchool,”  ap])ended  to  Vol.  IV.,  contains,  we 
f3lieve,  the  first  official  announcement  that 
T.  Charles  Waldstein  has  been  chosen 
director  of  the  School  for  the  five  years 
bginning-  in  October,  1888,  and  has  accepted 
|ie  appointment  on  condition  that  a sufficient 
crmauent  fund  be  raised  to  support  the 
thool  under  its  new  organisation.  The 
liarly  change  of  Director,  hitherto  the  custom 
\ the  American  School,  ha.s,  no  doubt,  been 
ttended  with  serious  disadvantages. 


'N  reference  to  the  recent  circular  of 
t “ General  Advice  ” on  restoration,  issued 
f the  Institute  of  Architects,  Mr.  A.  "W. 
ilomfield,  whose  name,  along  with  that  of 
tr.  Pearson,  was  rather  prominently  men- 
loiied  in  the  Journal  of  Proceedinf/s  as 
[iving  given  some  special  attention  to  the 
.aming  of  the  document  referred  to,  writes 
|)  us  to  disclaim  most  emphatically  having 
ad  anything  more  to  do  with  drawing  up  the 
jiper  than  any  other  member  of  the  com- 
littee. 


fN  the  number  for  Sept.  29  of  L'Architec- 
lure,  M.  F.  Roux'con.^iiders  the  question 
F the  proprietorship  of  the  architect  in  his 
rawings.  After  referring  to  the  various 
binions  on  the  subject,  il.  Roux  propounds 
lie  view  which  we  have  often  expressed,  but 
hich  lawyers,  as  a rule,  seem  quite  unable 
I)  understand,  that  the  drawings  are  the 
'’chitect’s  jiroperty,  being  merely  hi.s  means  of 
mveying  his  instructions  to  the  builder ; 
lat  the  client  comes  to  the  architect  to 
mstruct  a building  for  him,  not  to  make 
rawings.  “Ils”(the  architects)  “ne  doivent 
ix  clients  pour  lesquels  ils  construiseut  que 
•-  co}istrnctmi  ddifite,  aux  entrepreneurs  que 
38  indications  precises  de  leur  travail,  comme 
s le  jugent  n^cessaire.  Quant  aux  copies  de 
mrs  minutes,  si  on  leur  en  demands  et  s'ils 
msentent  a les  donner,  elles  doivent  leur 
;re  payees  ii  part.”  This  is  tlie  common-sense 
I the  matter,  at  all  events  where  it  is  a 
aestion  of  buildings  executed.  M.  Roux 
oserves  that  the  case  where  an  architect  is 
sked  to  make  a scheme  for  a building  which 
>r  any  reason  is  not  carried  out,  or  not 
itended  to  be  carried  out  for  an  indefinite 
jriod,  requires  separate  consideration,  and 
e proposes  to  deal  with  it  in  another  article. 


E have  received  a pamphlet,  by  Mr.  .Tohn 
D.  Sutcliffe,  on  what  would  seem  to 
3 the  neglected  but  highly  important  subject 
: the  “ventilation  of  cotton  mills.*  The 
ithor  states  that  for  the  past  three  years  he 
IS  inspected  and  reported  on  more  than  a 
lousand  mills  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Le  has  “ very  often  found  that  a few  air  inlets 
id  a hole  in  the  roof  were  all  that  was 
acessary  for  ventilating  purposes”  (so 
rinted  ; “ all  that  was  thought  necessary  ” 
■e  suppose  is  intended,  as  one  main  object  of 
le  pamphlet  is  to  recommend  mechanical 
Bntilation  by  fans).  The  author  recommends 
hat  he  calls  fans  “ of  the  air  propeller  type,” 
at  from  the  context  it  appears  that 
hat  he  means  to  recommend  is  an 
ctract  - fan  rather  than  a system  of 
repelling  fresh  air  in  under  pressure. 
' this  is  what  is  meant  he  is  unques- 
onabiy  right.  Any  room  in  which  there 
•e  many  workers,  and  work  carried  on 
hich  must  fill  the  air  with  numberless  small 
irticles  of  matter,  requires  mechanical  ex- 
■act  ventilation  to  draw  all  impurities  out 
• directly  and  powerfully  as  possible.  In 
!gard  to  spinning-room.'s,  we  read  that 
l*'There  is  always  a difficulty  ia  ventilating 
unniog-roonis,  especially  where  6ne  counts  are 
'UQ.  Practical  spinners  often  assert  that  a high 

* Buckley  & Blaud  : Iklaiicheiter. 


temperaturo  is  really  necessary ; but  a good  deal 
of  this  statement  is  prejudice.  I have  in  my  mind 
a Rochdale  firm,  who  determined  at  any  cost  to 
reduce  thoir  temperature,  and  who  now  say  they 
can  spin  as  well  at  65  deg.  as  they  could  at  85  deg., 
and  they  are  usually  engaged  on  fiO’s  counts." 

It  would  have  been  somewhat  to  the  purpose 
to  know  why  tliere  is  any  real  or  supposed 
necessity  for  a high  temperature  for  spinning 
“ fine  counts.”  This  expression  refers  to  the 
finer  forms  of  thread,  some  of  which  run  to  a 
good  many  miles  to  the  pound,  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  extract  from  cotton  spinning 
correspondents  any  definite  reason  why  high 
temperatures  are  required.  "We  are  informed 
that  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition  the  spinning 
of  the  finest  counts  w'as  deferred  till  summer 
weather,  but  that  no  artificial  temperature  was 
used.  The  case  mentioned  in  the  above  quota- 
tion seems  to  indicate,  at  all  events,  that  cooler 
temperatures  have  been  found  compatible 
w'itli  the  manufacture,  and  in  that  case  every 
cotton-mill  oAvner  ought,  for  the  comfort  and 
health  of  his  hands,  to  endeavour  to  attain 
these  conditions.  Then  we  read — 

“ Ring-spinning  rooms  suffer  most  from  the  heat.  . 
Last  February  I was  in  one  containing  35,000 
spindles,  and  when  the  outside  temperature  wa.s  at 
45  deg.  F.,  the  temperature  in  the  room  reached 
98  deg.  F.  This  excess  of  heat  was  caused  solely 
by  the  speed  of  the  machinery,  as  they  had  no  arti- 
ficial heat  in  the  room.  I found  it  necessary  in  this 
instance  to  fix  four  2 ft.  fans  down  one  side  of  the 
room  to  exhaust  the  hot  air  out,  and  one  3 ft.  fan, 
fixed  nearly  at  the  opposite  side,  to  blow  the  cold 
air  in.  The  air  from  the  3 ft.  fan  was  carried  well 
into  the  room  along  a duct  with  perforated  sides, 
and  no  draught  was  felt." 

We  presume  the  heat  in  this  case  was 
caused  by  the  presence  of  an  immense  number 
of  heated  hearings  in  the  machinery ; we  do 
not  see  hoAV  otherwise  the  speed  was  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  room.  The  “ gassing- 
room  ” is  another  department  in  which  great 
need  is  felt  of  through  A'eutilation,  as  will  be 
understood  when  it  is  explained  that  “ gassing” 
means  burning  off  wuth  gas  wliat  are  called 
the  “ thick-ends  ” of  the  yarns ; one  can  easily  i 
imagine  Avhat  a stuffy  room  this  would  be 
Avitliout  a poAA’erful  mechanical  ventilation. 
The  author  also  draws  attention  to  the 
unscientific  Avay  of  heating  large  rooms  in 
cotton-mills,  hy  steam  pipes  placed  high 
up  on  the  wall  (with  the  idea  of  getting 
them  out  of  the  way),  leaving  the  Avorkers 
to  suffer  from  cold  feet,  and  consequent 
neuralgia,  »S:c.  Mr.  Sutcliffe’s  object  is  an 
excellent  one,  if  his  definitions  and  sugges- 
tions are  not  nhv'ays  very  lucid.  A short 
preface  by  Mr.  E.  II.  Osborn  (II.M.  Inspector 
of  Factories)  points  out  that  the  Avorkpeople 
in  these  mills  are  breathing  over  and  over 
again  the  same  air,  “ more  or  less  impregnated 
with  du.st  and  other  impurities,”  and  that 
“ the  solution  AA-ill  only  be  found  in  mechanical 
appliances  mechanically  dri\-en  with  all 
possible  economy  of  space  and  poAver  : ” in 
which  opinion  avb  entirely  concur.  We  hope 
the  subject  Avill  not  be  alloAved  to  drop. 


WE  have  received  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Hoard  a short  report  by  Dr. 
Parsons  on  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria  at 
Kilkhampton,  in  Cornwall.  Dr.  Parsons 
describes  Ivilkliampton  os  being  on  the  whole, 
in  point  of  sanitary  condition,  “ better  than 
the  ai'eruge  of  Cornish  villages.”  The  chief 
fault  of  the  houses  is  dampness.  “ The  floors 
are  commonly  of  flagstones,  and  the  eaves 
of  the  roofs  are  rarely  spouted.  The  interiors 
of  the  houses  AA’ere  generally  found  clean, 
but  the  surroundings  of  many  of  the  outlying 
ones  were  far  from  cleanly,  the  yard  in  front 
containing  accumulations  of  manure  and 
stagnant  water."  The  village  is  partly 
sewered  by  glazed  pipes,  but  one  part  is 
drained  by  an  open  gutter  iu  front  of  the 
houses ; other  houses  drain  into  ditches ; at 
others  waste  Avater  is  poured  on  the  gardens 
or  ashpits.  W'ater-supply  is  from  pumps, 
mostly  good,  but  in  some  places  it  is  from 
wells  which  are  liable  to  be  contaminated. 
Dr.  Parsons  does  not  appear  to  have  laid  his 
finger  on  any  insanitary  conditions  to  which 
the  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in  this  case  can 
directly  be  traced ; but  obviously  the  defects 
above  referred  to  call  for  remedy,  and  it  is  a 


someAA'Iiat  serious  reflection  that  this  is  a place 
“above  the  average  of  Cornish  A'illages”  in 
sanitary  condition.  Kilkhampton  is  in  the 
Stratton  Rural  Sanitary  District  of  Cornwall 


rpiIE  Charity  Commissioners  have  arranged 
J-  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  and  buildings 
of  the  Royal  Naval  School  at  New  Cross,  and 
undertake  to  subscribe  2, -500/.  per  annum 
toAvards  the  Technical  and  Recreative  Insti- 
tute AA’hicli  it  is  pro])Osed  to  open  there. 
Through  a munificent  gift  hy  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company  of  alike  .sum,  yearly,  the  Committee 
of  the  South  London  Polytechnic  Institutes 
are  placed  in  a fair  way  of  establishing  their 
scheme  in  that  district.  The  school  Avas 
founded  for  ofiicers’  sons,  in  1833,  at  Camber- 
Avell.  On  .June  1,  1843,  Prince  Albert  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  existing  premises — a 
handsome,  spacious  building  of  red  brick, 
in  the  Hatcbam  district,  fronting  Lewisham 
High-road.  The  site,  of  seven  acres,  is  on 
Gunter  Hill,  near  to  Plow  Garlick  Hill, 
whereon  used  to  stand  a semaphore,  the  second 
out  of  tOAvn,  on  the  line  of  sig'iial  stations 
AvorkeduponCaptainPopham’ssystem,  between 
the  Admiralty  and  Deal.  The  intervening 
station  Avas  in  St.  George’s  Fields  ; and  under 
favourable  conditions  a message  could  be  for- 
warded the  whole  distance  of  seventy-three 
miles  in  sixteen  minutes.  New  Cross  is  reputed 
to  take  its  name  from  the  once  celebrated 
posting-house,  the  Golden  Cross,  on  the  road  to 
Dover.  In  his  diar\’  Evelyn  Avrites,  under  date 
Noa'.  10  (167-5).  “Being  the  day  appointed 
for  mv  Lord  Ambassador  to  set  out,  I met 
them  Avith  my  coach  at  New  Crosse.”  The 
ambassador  Avas  George,  fourteenth  lord  and 
first  Karl  of  Berkeley,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  France,  and  as  plenipotentiary'  for  the 
general  treaty  of  peace  at  Nimeguen.  The 
subscrqition  of  2,500/.  a year  by  tbe  Gold- 
smiths to  Avhat  AviU  be  known  as  the  Gold- 
smiths’ Company’s  (New  Cross)  Institute  is 
from  out  of  their  certiorate  funds,  not  being 
trust  funds,  over  which  they  have  absolute 
control.  According  to  information  supplied 
hy  them  to  the  School  Board  for  London,  in 
March,  1879,  their  list  of  fifty-eight  divers 
charities  represented  an  annual  disbursement 
of  10,901/.  14s.  Id.  In  their  report  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1881,  the  Board  maintain  that  there  is 
a total  income  of  nearly  113,000/.  ayear  deriv- 
able from  the  trust  funds  of  the  seventy-eight 
City  Guilds  Avhich,  in  terms  of  Section  30  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  should,  iu 
their  opinion,  be  re-appropriated  towards  the 
support  of  higher  elementary  and  technical 
schools. 


Last  week,  in  response  to  an  expressed 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  architects  and  measurers  of  the 
GlasgoAv  Exhibition  furnished  a statement  of 
the  total  structural  costs  to  the  close  of 
September.  The  estimate  of  the  architect 
before  the  commencement  of  operations  stood 
at  69,128/.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  opening, 
early  in  May,  tbe  work  accomplished  (so  we 
learn  from  this  statement)  represented  an 
outlay,  actually,  of  74,461/. — an  excess  of 
about  7^  per  cent,  over  the  forecast,  and 
certainly,  under  the  circumstances,  not  an 
outrageous  excess  over  the  original  reckon- 
ing. The  main  building,  Avith  foundations,  had 
hy  that  time  summed  to  a total  of  68,847/.,  or 
about  5,000/.  higher  than  the  estimate,  and 
therein  accounting  for  very  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  gi’oss  excess.  Boiler-shed,  chimney, 
and  sundry  other  less  bulky  erections  of  the 
“ lean-to”  order  cost  3,262/.,  while  the  grounds 
and  all  independent  Avoiks  and  erections 
thereon,  including  the  Bishop’s  Castle  and 
the  deepening  of  the  Kelvin,  ran  to  a total  of 
12,362/.  Analysis  of  individual  items  shows 
that  the  Bishop’s  Castle  cost  2,035/.,  as  against 
1,800/.  estimated,  and  the  Kelvin  excaA  ations 
1,121/.,  as  compared  wdth  830/.,  the  original 
allowance  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  Avas 
a saA'ing  of  nearly  300/.  on  the  making-np  of 
the  grounds,  attained  partly  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Parks  permanent  staff  of  gardeners 
and  workmen.  Structural  outlay  by  no  means 
ceased  at  the  nominal  completion  of  the 
building,  but  has  been  going  on  to  a cefiain 
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INVENTIONS,  AND  HOW  TO  TATENT 
THEM. 


I BT  A BAREISTEB. 

( There  can  be  no  question  that  there  are 
thousands  of  persons  who  are  authors  of  ideas 
that  are  of  marketable  value,  which,  if  they 
were  only  shown  the  way,  they  could  turn  to 
solid  advantage  to  themselves,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  benefit  the  community  at  large. 

Among  the  popular  errors  which  are  allowed 
to  go  uncorrected  are  the  following ; Firstly, 
that  to  be  worth  anything,  an  in^'ention  must 
be  an  intricate  matter,  involving  great  technical 
knowledge,  and  discoverable  only  by  very 
learned  people ; and,  secondly,  that  to  get  a 
patent  for  an  invention  is  a costly  proceeding, 
taking  a long  time  to  obtain,  and  tlicn  only 
through  the  medium  of  patent  agents  and  high 
fees. 

Both  of  the.se  ideas  are  utterly  erroneous.  It 
is  possible  to  invent  without  being  possessed  of 
extraordinary  ability,  and  it  is  easy  and  in 
expensive  to  patent  an  invention  if  only 
inventors  are  willing  to  take  a little  trouble, 
and  spend  a little  time  in  mastering  the  very 
simple  rules  w’hich  should  guide  them,  and 
which  it  is  the  object  here  to  put  before  them 
concisely  and  without  technicalities,  giving 
information  which  is  reliable,  as  the  outcome 
of  some  experience  and  of  the  consideration  of 
decided  cases. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  astonishing  to  learn  that 
Howe  and  Singer  both  made  enormous  fortunes 
by  their  sewing-machines  : the  former  deriving 
100, 000^  a year,  and  the  latter  dying  worth 
3,000, OOOZ.  ; but  the  gentleman  who  “invented” 
the  india-rubber  tip  to  pencils  (a  not  very 
wonderful  idea)  pockets  the  respectable  sum  o'f 
20,000Z.,  while  the  inventor  of  those  metal  i)lates 
for  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes  had  a quarter 
of  a million  sterling  as  the  reward  of  his  idea. 
The  inventors  of  children’s  toys  have  realised 
sums  which  seem  almost  fabulous.  “ Tlie  dancing 
Jim  Crow”  (a  not  by  any  means  ingenious 
toy)  dances  to  the  tune  of  15,000?.  per  annum  ; 
while  the  revolving  card-board  disc,  through 
whose  slits  one  sees  figures  pass  as  if  in  motion 
(an  old  idea  improved  upon  and  called  “ the 
wheel  of  life  proved  a wheel  of  fortune,  too, 
for  the  inventor  spun  a golden  tliread  of 
100,000?.  by  its  means. 

These  are  only  a few  of  “ the  happy  thoughts  ” 
which  have  proved  veritable  gold  mines  to 
those  to  whom  they  have  occurred,  and  who 
have  been  wise  enough  to  patent  their  ideas. 

It  is  quite  true  that  formerly  it  was  a costly 
proceeding  to  obtain  a patent,  hot,  tiianks  to  a 
recent  Act  of  Parliament, an  inventormay  have  a 
chance  of  securing  a fortune  by  patenting  his  in- 
vention at  a cost  of  only!/. 

Before  describing  how  this  can  be  done,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  define  what  a patent  is. 

A patent,  then,  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
making  or  working  a new  manufacture  for  a 
certain  period,  during  which  you,  and  you  alone, 
are  entitled  to  benefit  by  it,  unless,  of  course, 
you  choose  to  sell  or  transfer  the  patent  right, 
which  you  can  easily  effect  if  you  should  be  .so 
inclined. 

The  next  question  to  consider  is  what  are  the 
different  kinds  of  inventions  for  which  patents 
are  granted  ? They  are  the  following 

1.  The  making  of  some  ‘tiav  article. 

2.  An  mprovement  on  some  old  article. 

3.  An  improrod  method  of  making  some  old 
article. 

4.  The  discovery  of  some  useful  principle  and 
the  practical  application  of  it. 

5.  A new  method  of  producing  some  useful 
quality  in  an  article. 

As  a rule,  invention  takes  the  form  of  an  im- 
provement upon  some  old  article  or  upon  the 
process  by  which  it  is  manufactured,  and  this 
improvement  may  consist  of  the  addition  of 
something  nem  or  the  combination  of  two  or 
more  old  well-known  articles,  but  which  are 
applied  in  some  novel  manner.  Any  invention 
is  patentable  by  which  an  article  is  made  better 
and  cheaper  than  by  the  old  method.  As  an 
illastration  of  an  improved  method,  mention 
may  be  made  of  Macintosh,  who  realised  a large 
fortune  by  substituting  india-rubber  in  a liquid 
state'  laid  hetn-ecn  two  fabrics  instead  of  coating 
the  outside  of  the  material  with  the  india-rubber. 

A patent  will  be  granted  for  a cheap  method  of 
making  a well-known  article ; thus,  Mr.  Young 
discovered  that  paraffin  oil  could  be  readily  and 
cheaply  manufactured  from  bituminous  coal, — 
patented  his  process  and  made  a fortune,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  tlie  chemists  had, 
years  before,  been  in  the  habit  of  manu- 
facturing paraffin  oil,  but  by  a tedious  and  ex- 


pensive process.  In  a word,  the  principle 
may  be  as  old  as  the  hills,  so  long  as  your 
applicaticni  of  it  is  new.  Two  other  points 
about  inventions  : it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
they  must  be  neiv,  and  they  must  be  useful.  In 
other  words,  you  must  not  let  the  puhlic  use 
your  invention,  and  then  try  to  take  out  a 
patent  for  it,  for  you  •will  be  met  with  a refusal 
from  the  Patent  Office.  But  this  applies  only 
to  a public  use  of  your  invention ; and  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  your  openly 
experimenting,  or  even  allowing  a friend  to 
test  your  invention  in  his  manufactory,  stiy,  for 
a month,  to  see  if  it  really  is  a good  thin] 
prior  to  your  applying  for  letters  patent. 

The  Patent  Office  does  not,  indeed,  trouble 
itself  about  the  ability  or  non-ability  of  your 
invention,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  patent  an  article  not  superior  in 
any  way  to  one  of  the  same  kind  already  in  the 
market,  or  to  patent  a process  which  is  neither 
more  rapid  nor  cheaper  than  the  one  it  seeks  to 
supplant. 

As  far  as  obtaining  a patent  is  concerned,  it 
matters  not  if  your  invention  is  the  outcome  of 
years  of  study  and  experiment,  or  the  result  of 
a sudden  inspiration,  or  even  of  the  merest 
accident.  In  fact,  in  the  history  of  inventions 
there  are  numerous  instances  where  the  happy 
idea,  which  has  brought  fortune  along  with  it, 
was.  in  its  inception,  nothing  more  than  some 
“dodge "to  save  time  and  trouble,  or  a sub- 
.«titute  for  something  which  was  wanted,  but 
not  at  band. 

Having  thus  briefly  indicated  n-hat  can  be 
patented,  the  next  point  to  consider  is, — Who 
can  apply  for  a patent  ? To  this  the  answer 
is, — The  true  and  first  inventor  or  his  legal 
representative,  neither  of  whom  need  be  British 
subjects.  Nor  need  the  inventor  liave  actunlly 
discovered  the  invention,  for  so  long  as  it  lias 
been  hitherto  unknown  in  the  realm,  he  may 
be  simply  the  importer  of  it  from  a foreign 
country.  But  here  take  note  that  “unknown 
in  the  realm’’  includes  all  places  under  English 
rule.  Where  the  invention  is  the  outcome  of 
two  or  more  persons  working  together,  each  of 
them  will  do  well  to  sec  that  the  application 
for  the  patent  is  made  in  their  joint  names,  for 
it  has  happened  before  now  that  application 
has  been  made  by  one  of  a set  of  inventors 
who,  getting  the  patent  in  bis  name,  has  left 
his  co-workers  out  in  the  cold  and  without 
redress. 

We  now  come  to  the  modus  operandi, — the 
method  of  obtaining  a patent.  All  forms  and 
stamps  required  can  be  obtained  at  any  money- 
order  office  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A copy  of 
the  Patent  Office  Kules,  with  a list  of  all 
necessary  forms,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Comptroller-General,  Patent  Office,  25,  South- 
ampton-building.s.  Chancery-lane,  London,  post ; 
free  for  sevenpence ; and  to  him  address  all 
subsequent  communications.  Having  got  your 
forms,  the  first  one  you  will  fill  up  is  the  appli  ' 
cation.  This  is  how  it  runs  : — 


“ I)  , do  solemnly  and  sincerely 

declare  that  I am  in  possession  of  an  invention  for 
; that  I am  the  true  and 
first  inventor  thereof,  and  that  the  same  is  not  in 
use  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief ; and  I humbly  pray  that 
a patent  may  be  granted  to  me  for  the  said  inven- 
tion. And  I make  the  above  solemn  declaration 
conscientiously,  believing  the  same  to  be  true,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  Statutory  Declaration  Act,  1835. 

Declared  at  , the  dav  of 

, 188  . ^ 
Before  me, 

A Commissioner  to  Administer  Oaths  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.” 


The  blanks  iu  this  form  of  application  are 
filled  in  thus: — First,  the  name  in  full  of  the 
inventor;  second,  the  title  of  the  invention; 
third,  the  place  and  date  of  application.  When 
the  form  has  been  filled  in,  you  must  take  it  to 
a solicitor  who  is  a Commissioner  to  administer 
oaths ; he  will  sign  the  form  after  you  have 
signed  it,  for  which  he  can  claim  Is.  6d.,  and 
no  more.  There  is  not  much  difficulty  to  con- 
tend with  so  far ; in  fact,  the  only  part  of  the 
application  which  need  trouble  you  is  the  title 
or  descriptive  name  of  your  invention.  A few 
simple  rules  will  help  you  over  this  difficulty.  In 
your  title  you  need  not  go  into  particulars,  —that 
you  will  do  in  your  “ specification.”  You  must 
take  care  not  to  claim  for  your  invention  more 
than  it  can  accomplish;  for  instance,  a patent 
for  a machine  would  be  void  if,  claiming  to  cut 
leather,  copper,  and  steel,  the  machine  would 
not  cut  steel,  although  it  cut  leather  and  copper 
to  perfection.  Remember,  too,  that  if  your 


than  your  title  does,  your  patent  would  be  void- 
With  very  little  thought  you  wiU  be  able  fci 
give  your  invention  a proper  name,  and  here  m 
useful  hint.  The  Patent  Office  in  London,  an:i 
the  free  library  in  most  large  towns,  contain  i, 
complete  set  of  the  Patent  Office  books.  Rnfi 
your  eye  over  one  of  these,  and  you  will  sooc 
see  how  to  describe  your  invention,  for  then 
are  lists  of  thousands  of  inventions.  The  Pateci 
Office,  25,  Soutbami^ton-buildings,  Chanceiyi. 
lane,  London,  will  send  you  a list  of  towtr 
where  these  books  may  be  seen  if  you  sene 
2^d.  to  the  Comptroller,  requesting  that  a lish. 
may  be  sent  you. 

When  you  have  filled  in  your  applicatio:}; 
form  to  your  satisfaction,  and  got  it  signed  b 
a Commissioner  to  administer  oaths,  you  mus, 
fill  in  your  specification  form.  This  is  not  iQ 
very  difficult  matter.  The  specification  is^i 
description  of  what  your  invention  is  and  hot. 
it  is  worked. 

Begin  it  with  the  title,  which  must  be  wordeu 
the  same  as  the  title  in  the  application.  If  yo;., 
cannot  clearly  describe  your  invention  witboco 
drawings,  put  drawings  in.  Then  sign  and  datlj 
your  specification  (you  must  make  out  twt . 
copies  of  it).  Now  you  must  get  a 1?.  stamp  an 
the  money-order  office,  for  this  is  the  fe  i 
payable  on  application  for  a patent,  put  youi 
application  form  and  your  two  specification 
forms  into  an  envelope  directed  to  the  Comp 
troller-General  of  Patents,  25,  Soutbamptoc^^ 
buildings,  Chancery-lane,  London. 

This  obtains  for  your  invention  a provisioufiij 
protection  for  nine  months,  during  which  timi 
you  have  the  sole  right  to  benefit  by  it.  Beforij 
the  nine  months  expire  you  must  send  tht 
Comptroller  what  is  called  a complete  specified^ 
tion, — this  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  specifei 
cation  elaborated,  for  it  should  contain  mom 
details,  and  go  more  fully  into  the  nay  oji 
working  the  invention,  and  it  should  contaiBj 
any  improvements  you  may  have  made  durin^i 
the  nine  months  which  have  elapsed  since  yov 
sent  in  your  first  specification.  You  must  b . 
careful  in  your  complete  specification  to  esa 
plain  every  step  in  your  invention  fully  anct 
clearly,  just  as  if  you  were  describing  it,  to  a. 
very  ignorant  workman,  so  that  he  could,  afte;tt 
hearing  your  description,  go  away  and  maku 
the  article,  or  apply  the  process  without  havingr 
to  come  to  you  for  further  instructions.  Stars; 
by  stating  the  ohject  of  your  invention,  fulljUi 
and  clearly,  using  as  many  words  as  you  like:i 
then  go  on  to  state  how  you  effect  the  objects 
giving  every  detail,  and  describing  the  best  way 
you  know  of,  taking  care  to  omit  nothing  that) 
can  in  any  way  assist  in  the  perfect  working  oli, 
the  invention. 

During  this  elaborate  description  you  will,  o:  i 
course,  have  mentioned  many  things  which  are 
neither  new  nor  discovered  by  you,  but  wliichi 
are  necessary  to  the  proper  working  out  of  youiy 
idea  ; so  now  is  your  time  to  state  what  is  ne'St , 
in  your  invention,  and  you  can  best  do  this  bjlsi 
saying,  “This  or  that,  though  necessary  to  thd'j 
working  out  of  my  invention,  I do  not  claim  asij 
new  ” ; and  then  go  on  to  say,  “ But  what  I rfcil 
claim  is  so-and-so,"  stating  exactly  what  you  dan 
claim  as  new.  Here,  again,  a glance  at  some  ofi. 
the  Patent-office  publications  will  assist  you,  as::i 
you  will  see  the  style  in  which  specificationsii; 
are  written.  Frame  your  own  on  the  sameuj 
model.  The  fee  payable  on  the  grant  of  a.i 
complete  specification  is  .£3;  this,  together  witht« 
the  fee  of  £1  already  paid  by  you,  makes  £4  ini. 
all,  and  this  represents  all  the  fees  you  havevi 
to  pay  to  obtain  your  patent.  Four  years  aften  ( 
the  grant  of  your  patent  you  will  be  called  upon; ' 
to  pay  10?.,  or  you  will  lose  your  right.  10?.) 
a year  is  also  payable  for  seven  years  aftem:i 
this,  then  15?.  a year  till  the  ninth  year,  then£ ! 
20?.  till  the  thirteenth  year;  but,  of  course,;ii; 
none  of  these  fees  are  payable  should  you  not( 
think  it  worth  your  while  to  keep  up  the  patenbi). 
after  the  four  years.  These  duties  may,  if  yoib; 
prefer  it,  be  paid  in  one  lump  sum. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  when  the  com-iil 
plete  specification  has  been  granted,  the-j 
comptroller  advertises  the  acceptance  of  the; 
provisional  and  complete  specifications,  andi|' 
informs  the  public  that  these  documents  will'i 
be  open  to  inspection  for  two  months.  This  is-ii 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  any  one  bo  file  a ! 
declaration  opposing  the  grant  of  the  Letters  r; 
Patent  on  some  valid  ground,  for  example,  thaftii 
your  invention  has  already  been  patented  in  thia  i 
country.  The  opposition  takes  the  form  of  ab- 
action, the  Comptroller  sitting  as  judge,  there- ' 
being  an  appeal  from  bis  decision  to  “ The  Law  ^ 
Officer.” 

You  can  make  yourself  pretty  safe  with  regard 


specification  claims|more  for  your  invention  ' to  any  chance  of  opposition  by  making  a ssaiolk  .i 
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the  lists  of  patents  contained  in  the  care- 
y-compiled  books  at  the  Patent  Office,  and 
ch  are  supplied  to  most  large  towns  by  the 
ent  Office  ; indeed  it  is  always  wi.se  to  make 
h a search,  so  that  you  may  feel  sure  that 
r idea  has  not  struck  somebody  else,  who 
been  first  in  the  field  and  has  got  his  patent 


E NEW  RIVER  AND  A SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY  “ PROMOTER.” 

)B. — " I dwell,  6ir,  at  the  sien  of  the  Water  Tankard, 
by  the  Green  Lattice.” — Every  2Ian  in  hit  Humour, 

, 3.* 

N June  19  last,  in  one  of  our  reviews, 
•chitecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,”  we 
iced  Mr.  J.  Crowther's  excellent  water- 
)ur  drawing,  No.  1,862,  of  the  interior  of  the 
/ River  Company’s  “Oak  Room,”  at  Clerken- 
l,  and  we  published  last  week  an  illustration 
a Mr.  Crowther’s  picture.  The  room  in 
stion  appertains  to  the  older  portion  of  that 
ipany’s  offices  at  the  New  River  Head,  in 
James’s  parish.  It  was  fitted  up  te7/ip. 
liam  III.  by  the  then  clerk  to  the  company, 
John  Grene,  who  had  married  Elizabeth, 
jhter  of  Sir  William,  son  and  heir  of  its 
ider,  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton.  The  wood- 
ing, as  we  said,  is  believed  to  be,  and  very 
libly  is,  the  workmanship  of  Grinling 
sons.  The  decorated  ceiling  of  an  adjoining 
nber,  which  is  known  to  have  been  orna- 
ted  by  Grene  at  the  same  time,  bears  date 
{.  In  this  chamber  is  deposited  an  interest- 
model,  to  scale,  of  the  London  area  which  is 
ired  by  the  company’s  system.  The  model 
made  as  an  exhibit  in  the  Hydraulic  and 
er-supply  Section  of  the  recent  Health 
ibition  at  South  Kensington.  The  original 
nises,  considerably  altered  and  enlarged 
1 time  to  time,  were  formerly  occupied,  it  is 
, by  Myddelton  himself.  Since  his  day  it 
onstomary  for  the  chief  officers  to  reside 
, — one  of  them  being  Robert  Mylne,  the 
itect  and  civil  engineer,  to  whom  we  will 
ently  advert.  Hollar’s  small  etchings  of 
< are  doubtlessly  familiar  to  some  of  our 
ers.  Of  the  house  in  Myddelton’s  time, — 
wo  stories,  and  a high  roof  with  attic,  and 
ng  a range  of  four  columns  on  the  ground- 
■, — there  is  a good  view  from  the  north, 
i open  land,  by  Antonio  Canaletto, t 1753, 
'aved  by  Stevens.  In  the  Grace  Collection, 
ish  Museum,  are  T.  H.  Shepherd's  water- 
urpaintings  of  1852,  showing  this  house  as 
ppeared  in  1689,  and  tba  new  house  as 
1851.  Certain  private  and  the  public 
?ctions  include  many  similar  views.  In  the 
ipany’s  court-room  hangs  a large  print  of 
r buildings  in  1720,  depicting  the  old  offices, 
basin,  pond,  and  works.  In  the  foreground 
railed-in  reservoir  which  now  occupies  the 
lie  of  Claremont-square,  Pontonville.  The 
:er  pond,’’  as  it  was  termed,  which,  in  form 
crescent,  lay  next  northwards  of  the  basin 
Bad  (since  enlarged,  lined  with  brick,  &c.), 
from  which  it  was  formerly  separated  by  a 
'■wall,  has  been  replaced  by  filtering  beds, 
one  may  yet  see  the  actual  mound,  close  to 
arched  opening  from  the  river  into  the 
n,  at  which  Myddelton  stood  with  legiti- 
e pride  on  Michaelmas  Day,  1613.  In  the 
ence  of  Lord  Mayor  Sir  John  Swinnerton  ; 
)wn  brother  Thomas,  who,  that  same  day  bad 
1 chosen  Lord  Mayor-elect ; together  with 
:r  worthy  company,  the  generous  stream  from 
Chadwell  and  Amwell  springs  for  the  first 
5 “ran  gallantly,”  as  Stow,  in  exultant  mood 
tes,  “ into  the  cistern,  drums  and  trumpets 
iding  in  triumphal  manner,  and  a brave 
of  chambers  gave  full  issue  to  the  intended 
irtainment.”  That  event  is  commemorated 
xeorge  Bickham’s  print.  The  cistern  had 
1 a ducking-pond — “an  open,  idell  pool,” 
i Maitland.  Sloreover,  the  basement  storey 
remains  of  the  ancient  “ wheel  house,” 
'se  tower,  that  once  carried  a wind 
forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  in  the 
ier  views  by  Chatelain,  Woodward,  Bowles, 
ireen,  and  other  artists,  of  the  open  country 
oh  then  stretched  beyond  Spa  and  Coldbath 
ds  and  ClerkenweU-green.  The  Head  lies 
t.  above  the  Thames. 

obert  Mylne,  F.R.S.,  the  architect  in  pre- 
nce  to  Gwyn  of  old  Blackfriars  Bridge, J and 

onaon’s  comedy  gave  a generic  name  to  the  water- 
'r8:  they  resorted  to  an  alley  in  Broadway,  Xudgate- 
named,  after  them,  Cobs’-court. 

6 notice  that  since  about  six  months  ago  his  name 
le  titles  of  hie  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  has 
changed  into,  as  it  strictly  should  be,  Canale. 
Demolished  in  1861.  'We  read  that  some  of  its  stones 
used  in  conatraoting  the  river-side  terrace  at 
laton-on-Thames. 


of  “ Almack’s,”  since  Willis’s  Rooms,  in  St. 
James’s,  was  for  several  years  surveyor — “ Archi- 
tect and  Paymaster  of  the  Works  ” — to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  as  well  as  to  the  New 
River  Company.  Mylne,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
ever  memorable  “ Si  monumentum  requiris, 
circumspice,”  died,  aged  seventy-eight,  on 
5th  May,  1811,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
crypt.  There,  ten  years  later,  John  Rennie, 
who  designed  London,  Southwark,  and  Waterloo 
bridges,  was  laid  by  bis  side.  In  1782  he  restored, 
as  the  engineer’s  house,  the  buildings  of  1613, 
and  rebuilt,  in  Dorset-street,  Blackfriars,  the  old 
offices  which,  with  voluminous  records,  were 
burnt  on  November  24,  1769.  The  Company 
used  to  hold  their  earlier  meetings  in  taverns. 
The  Blackfriars  offices  were  let,  circa  1820,  to 
the  City  Gas  Company.  Robert  Mylne’s  son, 
R.  Chadwell  Mylne,  F.R.S.,  born  17S1,  succeeded 
to  his  father  in  the  New  River  Company’s 
service ; and  continued  to  hold  office  until,  as 
we  gather,  his  death  at  Amwell,  in  December, 
1853.  He  it  was  who  designed  and  built  the 
engine-house  and  new  machinery  at  New  River 
Head,  together  with  that  by  the  extensive  sub- 
sidence beds  and  re.servoirs  at  Stoke  Newington. 
He  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  St.  John- 
the-Baptist  churchyard,  Great  Amwell,  where 
the  epitaph  says  tliat  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century  he  had  the  care  and  management  of  the 
works  of  the  New  River,  and  the  same  period 
was  Surveyor  to  the  Stationers’  Company.” 

Our  rapid  age  of  multifarious  and  eager  enter- 
prise cannot  easily  realise  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  obstacles  that  well  - nigh  prevented 
Myddelton  from  accomplishing  his  great  work. 
In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  an  enabling  Act  had 
passed  (1580)  whereunder  the  citizens  were  em- 
powered to  bring  supplies  of  water  from  the  Hert- 
ford.sbire  springs.  They  made  no  move  in  the 
matter.  Householders  rested  content  with  their 
apprentice’s  tankards,  pumps,  wells,  and  running 
conduits ; and  with  one  or  two  “ Water  Houses,” 
such  as  Peter  Maurice’s  at  London  Bridge  (1582) 
and  Bevis  Bulmer’s,  near  to  Queenhithe  (1594), 
which  supplied  but  limited  areas.  They  proved 
to  be  equally  supine  after  the  passing  of  a 
statute  to  the  like  intent  in  3 James  I.,  and 
an  explaining  Act  of  the  following  year.  Sir 
Hugh  then,  in  1009,  applied  himself  to  the  task, 
buying  the  City’s  interest  in  the  undertaking. 
Thwarted  in  every  direction,  and  violently 
opposed  by  the  landlords  along  his  route,  he  was 
almost  a broken  man  when  he  had  carried  his 
works  along  the  Lea  valley  past  Theobald’s 
and  Chase  wood  to  Enfield.  Having  in  vain 
sought  help  from  the  Common  Council,  he 
turned  to  the  King.  James  agreed  to  contri- 
bute one-half,  being  7,4.37?.  4s.  llgd.  of  the 
expenses,  taking  in  recompense  one  moiety,  or 
nineteen  shares  of  the  estate.  This  was  ratified 
on  May  2,  1612.  Hence  the  designation  of 
King's  Shares.  In  1619.  Myddelton,  for  100?.  a 
year  to  him  and  liis  heirs,  made  over  his  pro- 
perty in  the  venture  to  a company  incorporated 
in  that  year,  whereof  he  was  nominated  first 
governor,  the  Sovereign  being  precluded  from 
taking  active  part  in  the  management.  A first 
dividend  of  IIZ.  9s.  Id.  per  share  was  declared 
in  1633,  the  next  dividend  was  but  31.  4s.  2d., 
and  inasmuch  as  in  lieu  of  a third  profit 
it  was  contemplated  to  make  a call.  King 
Charles  I.  took  alarm,  and  offered  to  exchange 
his  holding  for  an  annual  charge  of  500?. 
upon  the  net  proceeds.  That  charge  was  after- 
wards settled  by  William  III.  upon  his  friend  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle  for  ever — as  Hatton  avers 
he  is  credibly  assured.  Upon  the  re-convey- 
ance (1636)  the  governors  sub-divided  the 
King’s  moiety  into  thirty-six  shares,  and  made 
a like  sub-division  of  the  remainder,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  Adventurer’s  shares.  These,  in 
Hatton’s  time  (1708) -were  assessed  at  4,500  gs. 
each.  The  high  premiums  to  which  the  stock 
. has  since  attained  will  in  all  likelihood  advance 
to  a higher  sum  still,  since  some  twenty  years 
hence  a large  amount  of  rack  rentals  derived 
from  the  neighbourhood  •will  fall  in  to  the  pro- 
prietors. The  dividend  on  each  freehold  share 
for  last  year  exceeded  2,600?.  Myddelton,  who, 
it  seems,  did  not  the  while  neglect  his  trade  as 
a goldsmith  in  Basinghall-street,  -was  knighted 
by  the  King,  and  in  1622  created  a baronet, 
%'vith  remission  from  the  usual  fees.  Two  years 
before  he  had  succeeded  in  reclaiming  the 
inlet  of  Brading  harbour,  Isle  of  Wight,  from  the 
sea.  In  1624  his  superintendence  ceased,  and 
through  neglect  the  works  were  gradually 
destroyed  by  the  sea.  In  1617  he  enriched 
himself  by  clearing  water  from  some  lead  and 
silver  mines  which  he  leased  near  to  Plyn- 
lymmon.  The  sixth  son  of  Richard,  of  Galch- 
hill,  governor  of  Denbigh  Castle  and  scion  of 


a good  old  Welsh  stock,  he  died,  according  to 
some  accounts,  on  December  10,  1631,  by  no 
means,  as  is  commonly  reputed,  a poor  man ; 
though  applications  for  aid  were  subsequently 
preferred  to  the  company  by  his  kindred.  On 
December  21,  1631,  his  widow  and  executor 
proved  bis  will,  in  London.  Janssen  painted 
his  portrait— a gift  from  the  widow  to  the 
Goldsmiths’  Company.  To  his  memory  Robert 
Mylne  set  up,  in  1800,  a pedestal  and  votive  xirn 
on  the  larger  islet  in  the  stream  at  Amwell,  and 
marble  statues  have  been  erected  in  the  Royal 
Exchange  (by  Carew),  and  at  Islington-^een. 
The  latter,  by  Thomas,  and  given  by  Sir  M. 
Peto,  was  uncovered  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  on 
July  26,  1862.  They  who  incline  to  poetry  may 
like  to  be  reminded  that  the  poem  of  “Amwell,’' 
written  by  the  Quaker,  John  Scott  (born  1730;, 
of  Ware,  contains  numerous  allusions  to  the 
New  River  as  it  flows  in  placid  meandering 
course  for  about  forty  miles  into  London. 


HESTON  AND  ISLEWORTH  MAIN 
sewerage. 

The  drainage  of  this  district,  which  com- 
prises the  towns  of  Hounslow,  Isleworth,  and 
Heston,  is  proceeding  apace.  The  works  will 
cost  about  80,000?.,  and  were  commenced  in 
August,  1887.  The  scheme  is  that  of  Mr.  Walter 
B.  Bromley,  Engineer  to  the  Local'  Board,  and 
we  believe  that  it  was  mainly  throfigh  its  pre- 
sentation at  the  Government  inquiry  held  <at 
Kingston-on-Thames,  five  years  ago,  that  the 
district  of  Heston  and  Isleworth  was  allowed 
to  be  severed  from  the  Lower  Thames  Valley 
Main  Sewerage  Board. 

The  main  sewers,  which  are  being  laid  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Hayward,  of  Eastbourne,  consist  of  30-in. 
pipes.  'The  population  is  about  25,000,  and  the 
sewers  are  all  calculated  to  discharge  45  gallons 
per  head  of  the  population  in  twelve  hours, 
being  the  quantity  adopted  by  t he  Lower  Thames 
Valley  Board.  The  scheme  is  being  carried  out 
is  on  the  “ separate  system,”  the  sewage  being 
taken  to  the  land  and  the  rain  water  to  the 
watercourses  and  river.  This  system  has  been 
adopted  so  as  to  lessen  the  first  cost  of  the 
sewers,  and  to  reduce  the  after  or  annual  ex- 
pense to  a minimum.  The  sewers  will 
take  all  soil,  sink,  stable,  and  yard  or 
other  water,  and  the  surface-water  drains 
will  carry  off  the  rain-water.  The  district 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  high  and  the 
low,  or  water-logged  portion.  The  high-level 
outfall  sewer  is  calculated  for  66,000  head  of 
population,  and  the  low-level  for  20,000,  being 
a total  of  86,000  or  three  and  a half  times  the 
present  number  of  inhabitant.s.  The  high  level 
is  the  Heston  and  Hounslow  portion,  and  the 
water-logged  that  of  Isleworth,  Brentford  End, 
and  St.  Margaret’s.  From  the  high-level  the 
sewage  will  run  by  gravitation  to  the  outfall  at 
Mogden,  but  from  the  low-level  it  will  be 
pumped  up  by  Shone’s  pneumatic  ejectors  .There 
are  twenty-six  miles  of  sewers,  and  the  pipe.s 
are  Hassall’s  safety  joint,  which  are  being  most 
successfully  laid  in  water,  and  without  which 
the  work  could  not  be  done  without  sub-soil 
drains,  so  much  water  being  met  with.  At  the 
outfall  the  sewage  will  be  treated  by  chemical 
precipitation,  and  the  works,  which  are  being 
constructed  by  Messrs.  B.  Cooke  <k  Co.,  of 
Battersea,  are  almost  complete.  The  sewers 
will  probably  be  finished  in  six  months’  time, 
and  the  works  will  be  ready  for  house-connexions 
in  about  eighteen  months. 


Metallurgical  Bepartment,  King’s  Col- 
lege, Strand,  Loudon. — We  are  asked  to 
state  that  there  are  three  or  four  free  admissions 
to  the  Laboratory  and  to  the  lectures  obtain- 
able through  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  Edu- 
cation. Inquiries  may  be  addressed  direct  to 
Prof.  Huntington,  at  King’s  College.  Work 
commences  this  week.  The  course  of  lectures 
is  designed  for  all  those  who  in  any  way  have 
to  do  practically  with  the  applications  of  metals. 
It  treats  of  the  principles  of  the  methods  by 
which  metals  are  obtained  from  their  ores,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  are  rendered  suitable 
for  the  various  requirements  of  the  arts.  Special 
attention  will  he  devoted  to  the  metallurgical 
requirements  for  the  Technological  Examina- 
tions of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
in  metal  plate  work,  plumbing,  iron  and  steel, 
and  for  the  Whitworth  Scholarships  and  Science 
and  Art  Department  Exhibitions.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  instruction  given  to  each 
student  in  the  Laboratory  is  regulated  by  his 
special  requirements. 
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I'amhsioiics  frovi  the  Peterlorough  District. — Ftmi  Draicings  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine. 


TOMBSTONES  NEAR  PETERBOROUGH. 

The  accompanying  drawings  of  tombstones 
are  traced  from  careful  pencil  drawings  made 
on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Irvine,  the  present  Clerk  of 
Works  at  Peterborough  Cathedral.  They  are 
examples  found  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
two  of  them  present  a peculiarity  of  design 
which  will  be  at  once  recognised,  and  which 
seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  district ; the 
recumbent  figure  is  seen  as  if  covered  by  a 
mantle,  which  conceals  all  but  the  head  and 
shoulders.  In  the  example  from  Castor  Church 
(south  transept)  the  covered  portion  is  left 
perfectly  plain ; in  that  from  Wittlesea  St. 
Mary,  it  is  decorated  with  a fine  flowering 
cross.  In  this  example,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
feet  (only  one  of  which  remains)  are  also  shown 
protruding  from  the  bottom  of  the  coverlet,  as 
we  may  call  it. 

We  saw  the  sketches  when  looking  over 
the  work  at  Peterborough  with  Mr.  Irvine 
recently,  and  thought  them  of  sufficient  interest 
to  ask  leave  to  reproduce  them,  which  Mr. 
Irvine  readily  gave.  His  drawings  were  in 
pencil,  and  would  not  have  reproduced  satis- 
factorily ; we  have  accordingly  had  tracings 


made  from  them,  and  the  sections  are  drawn 
out  to  scale  from  Mr.  Irvine's  figured  profiles. 


Jllustrations. 

HOUSE  ON  THE  SEVERN. 

HIS  view  and  plan  of  a small  riverside 
house,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Mallows,  is  from 
a drawing  by  the  architect,  which  w'as 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year. 

The  house  is  about  to  be  built  on  an  un- 
usually picturesque  site  near  Upton,  Wor- 
cestershire. The  principal  feature  of  the  plan 
is  the  large  hall  and  staircase,  around  which 
are  grouped  the  reception-rooms.  The  upper 
floors  contain  fourteen  bed  and  dressing  rooms, 
bath,  lavatories,  and  stores  for  linen,  &c. 

Local  stone  of  a reddish  colour  will  be  used 
for  the  principal  fronts,  the  green  slates  for  the 
roofs ; tile  hangings  and  red  brick  for  other 
parts. 

We  give  a reproduction  of  the  drawing  on  a 
larger  scale  than  the  architectural  importance 
of  the  house  itself  might  seem  to  warrant,  in 
justice  to  the  very  artistic  spirit  of  the  drawing 
as  a whole. 


GREAT  INDIAN  PENINSULAR  RAILWAY 
TERMINAL  BUILDINGS,  BOMBAY.  ’ 

We  give  this  week  the  principal  elevatict' 
and  views  of  different  portions  of  this  building, 
one  of  the  largest  which  has  been  erected 
India  from  the  designs  of  an  English  architec- 

In  the  Builder  for  October  2.^,  1886,  we  gag! 
a view  of  the  large  Waiting  Hall,  and  of  tt 
entrance-corridor  to  it,  and  some  illustratioiii 
of  the  sculptural  decorations ; and  in  the  sam) 
number  we  gave  a pretty  long  description  oi 
the  building  and  the  materials  employed,  froii 
information  furnished  by  the  architect,  Mr.  H 
W.  Stevens,  from  whose  designs  and  undo 
whose  supervision  the  buildings  were  coni 
menced  in  1879. 

We  have  little  to  add  to  the  description  givd, 
along  with  our  former  illustrations.  The  figut 
sculpture  has  been  executed  in  London  t ^ 
Messrs.  Earp  k.  Son,  and  includes  a colossoi 
figure  of  “ Progress  ” on  the  summit  of  ti ; 
dome  (seen  in  one  of  the  views).  The  larg' 
gables  on  the  south  and  west  sides  are  su  i 
mounted  by  groups  on  pedestals  representin'i 
Engineering,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  an 
the  statue  of  the  Queen-Empress  has  been  place 
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PRINCIPAL  DOME. 


VIEW  OF  ENTRANCE  UNDER  PRINCIPAL  CARRIAGE  PORCH. 
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under  the  canopy  below  the  large  clock  of  the 
central  gable.  A separate  illustration  of  this 
statue  will  be  found  in  the  Builder  for  Sept.  10 
of  last  year,  page  362 ; and  in  a litho- 
graph in  the  same  number  will  be  found  repro- 
ductions, from  photographs,  of  the  figure  of 
“ Progress,”  and  the  other  allegorical  sculpture 
above  referred  to.  In  the  Builder  for  October  23, 
1886,  we  gave  also  a lithograph  of  some  of  the 
d6corative  carved  detail,  executed  by  native 
carvers  from  models  supplied  and  designed  by 
Mr.  Goraez  and  the  students  of  the  Bombay 
School  of  Art,  and  which  are  among  the  best 
portions  of  the  decorative  work. 

The  buildings  are  faced  with  a liglit  buff- 
coloured  Coorla  stone,  with  dressings,  cornices, 
mouldings,  &c.,  in  Porebunder  and  Seoni  stones. 

The  total  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
was  about  twenty-seven  lacs  of  rupees.  Ail  the 
work  was  entirely  executed  by  native  labour, 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction,  we  understand,  of 
the  architect.  For  further  particulars  we  must 
refer  the  reader  back  to  the  Builder  of  Oct.  23, 
1880,  page  (iOS. 

_ We  have  devoted  several  pages  of  illustra- 
tions to  this  building,  as  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  modern  buildings  erected 
under  European  influence  in  the  Indian  Empire, 
and  we  have  thought  it  well  to  give  our  readers 
the  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion,  as  far  as 
may  be  done  from  illustrations,  as  to  the  archi- 
tectural  merits  of  a building  which  has,  appa- 
rently, received  great  admiration  in  the  regions 
of  Anglo-Indian  criticism. 


THE  OPENING  CONVFAiSAZIOXE  OF 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  commencement  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  “architectural  session”  in  London  was 
heralded  by  the  opening  conversazione  of  that 
vigorous  body,  the  Architectural  Association, 
which  took  place  on  the  fith  inst,  at  the  West- 
minster Town  Hall.  There  was  a numerous 
attendance  of  members  and  ladies,  but  the 
rooms  were  not  inconveniently  crowded.  The 
energetic  President,  Mr.  Herbert  I).  Appleton, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  assisted  by  the  honorary  secretaries 
and  the  committee,  received  the  company,  for 
whose  delectation  a large  number  of  drawings 
and  other  exhibits  were  on  view. 

Among  the  drawings  exhibited  in  the  Large 
room  on  the  first  floor,  were  those  for  which  the 
Architectural  Association  Medal  and  lOL  10s. 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher^ 
bearing  the  motto  “ Crowbery,”  and  showing  a 
design  for  stables  to  a country  house.  The 
design  was  Early  French  Renaissance  in  style, 
simply  and  severely  treated,  and  the  buildings 
were  placed  round  a courtyard.  The  drawings 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  Lutyens,  bearing  the  motto 
“ Simplex  et  Prudens,"  and  which  obtained 
“ honourable  mention,”  were  also  on  view.  For 
the  Architectural  Union  Company’s  Prize  there 
were  two  competitors,  the  first  place  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  Sidney  Tugwell  for  his  measured 
drawings,  bearing  the  motto  “ Yorkshire.”  For 
the  Neale  Prize  there  were  five  competitors. 
The  i)rize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Greenslade  for 
his  admirable  drawings  of  Elm  Church,  near 
Wisbech.  In  the  same  competition  honourable 
mentions  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Tooley  (for 
drawings  of  Worstead  Church,  Norfolk)  and  Mr. 
A.  C.  Walker  (for  drawings  of  Barfreston 
Church,  Kent).  The  Edis  Prize  attracted  seven 
competitors.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A 
Gladding. 

Judging  from  the  fact  that  there  were  eight 
competitors  for  the  “ Essay  Prize,”  the  literary 
faculty  seems  to  be  making  way  in  the  ranks  of 
the  members.  On  the  table  was  the  MS.  of  an 
essay  bearing  the  motto  “ Olaf,”  by  :\Ir.  H, 
Tooley.  It  consists  of  a description  of  Worstead 
Church,  Norfolk,  and  was  awarded  the  Associa- 
tion's silver  medal  and  lOL  lOs.  An  extra  bronze 
medal  and  5Z.  5s.  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Wonnacott  (motto  “ Jessamine  ”)  for  his  essay 
on  “ Timber  Roofs.”  Honourable  mention  was 
awarded  to  the  essay  bearing  the  motto 
“ Saxon,  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Cox,  being  a description 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  of  Dublin,  contributed  a 
series  of  photographs  taken  by  himself  in  illus- 
tration of  the  recent  e.xcursion  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  Matlock  and  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  next  room  there  was  a collection  of 
water-colour  drawings,  including  some  by  Mr 
W.  Medlycott  Duke  (Aldwinckle  Travelling 
Student,  1887).  Mr.  Duke’s  productions  were 
very  good,~uotably  a view  of  tlie  market-place 
at  Verona,  and  a view  in  Rouen  with  the  Cathe- 
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dral  in  the  distance.  Mr.  A.  II.  Hart  also  con- 
tributed some  exceedingly  good  water-colours. 
Other  exhibitors  in  this  line  were  ifessrs.  R. 
Phene  Spiers,  Aston  Webb,  II.  O.  Cresswell,  E. 
H.  Selby.  A.  B.  Mitchell,  C.  E.  Mallows,  P. 
Thornhill,  Francis  Miller,  and  Gerald  Hor.sley. 
A number  of  plates  from  the  Association’s 
“ .Sketch-book  ” and  designs  for  the  “ Sketch- 
book ” title-page  (the  successful  competitor 
being  Mr.  W.  G.  B.  Lewis),  were  also  on  view. 

In  an  adjoining  room  were  exhibited  the 
drawings  made  by  the  members  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Class  of  Design,  the  Class  of  Ornament 
and  Colour  Decoration,  and  the  Elementary 
Class  of  Ornament  and  Colour  Decoration, — the 
last-named  being  a new  class  started  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  and  remark- 
able for  the  high  character  of  the  work  done. 
In  fact,  the  best  exhibits  of  drawings  from  the 
Classes  were  made  by  the  two  “ Colour  Classes.” 
Especially  good  were  some  of  the  studies  of 
natural  colour  in  foliage  and  feathers. 

In  the  further  room  were  exhibited  the 
drawings  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Blow  (first  prize),  C.  O. 
King  (second  prize),  and  J.  E.  Jefferson  (honour- 
able mention)  in  the  Class  of  Design. 

The  following  is  the  complete  prize  list, 
as  announced  by  the  President  during  the 
evening : — 


Archtteclurnl  A»tociafion  Sfudi^nfihip. — Awarded  to  Mr. 
. .1.  Blow;  Sei’ond  prize  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  D.  Warry. 
Aldwinckh  Travelluij  Studenfihip. — Awarded  to  Mr. 
H.  V.  LancliesI''" 


Archiiecfural  Amociation  Awarded  to  Mr.  B.  E. 

Flotcher.  UonouruJile  Mention  made  of  Mr.  E.  L 
Lulyena. 

Ar(^itecfurnl  Z nion  Company's  Fri:i. — Awarded  to 
Jlr.  8.  Tufjwell  (Second  prize  not  awarded). 

BluskiU  Ko  competitors. 

Cufen  Awarded  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Hennincs. 

Ernest  Turner  Pn'ie.— Awarded  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Jam's. 
Elenirntarii  Class  nf  Section  I.— First  prize 

carded  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Habershon.  Second  prize  (o  Mr. 
R.  G.  Eade.  Honourable  mention  made  of  Messrs.  H.  A. 
Saul  and  C.  _H.  Strange.  Section  II.— First  prize  awarded 
to  Mr.  A.  TV.  .larris.  Second  prize  to  Mr.  C.  Bywater 
Honourable  Mention  made  of  Mr.  R.  A.  J.  Bidwell. 

Elementary  Class  uf  Constraciion. — First  prize  awarded 
to  Mr.  A.  ■\V.  Cleaver.  Second  prize  to  Mr,  F.  H 
Greenaway. 

Elemeniaru  Class  of  Ornament  ami  Colour  Eeromtion  — 
First  prize  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  8.  Haywood  ; Second  prize 
to  Mr.  V,  T.  Jones ; Class  prize  awarded  to  Mr.  "N'.  T. 


walnut  mantel-piece  and  over-mantel,  witlu 
stove,  &c.,  eu  suite,  and  a couple  of 
oast  - iron  mantels  copied  from  prevailing: 
wood  modeI.«,  and  suitable  for  use  in  “ Queen 
Anne”  houses.  Messrs.  Jeffrey  ik  Co.  exbibitedi 
some  of  their  new  wall  decorations,  including  k 
design  with  panels  of  Per.sian  ornament,  stated' 
to'  have  been  suggested  by  work  at  the  Taj' 
Mahal  at  Agra,  and  designed  for  Messrs.  Jeffreys 
by  Mr.  A.  F.  Brophy.  The  same  firm  also  ex-' 
hibited  a wall  decoration  designed  by  Mr.  Lewist 
F.  Day,  showing  a frieze  30  in.  in  depth  ; in  thel 
Arabesque  foliage  of  this  design  the  emblematic: 
subjects  “ Earth,”  “Air,”  “Fire,”  and  “ Water”: 
are  introduced  in  the  form  of  medallions.  Thel 
same  firm  also  exhibited  a “ Free  Classic”  doco-i 
ration  de.signed  by  Mr.  Hampden  W.  Pratt,  and] 
another  design  for  a wall  decoration,  entitled: 
“ The  Woodpecker,”  by  Jlr.  Sydney  G.  Mawson.  ; 


The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  the  paperag 
kc.,  to  be  read  at  the  ordinary  meetings  for  the-] 
new  Session  1888-89  : — 


October  19. — President’s  Address,  By  Mr.  H.  I>,l 
Appleton. 

November  3. — “ Elizabeth  and  Tiutoria,”  By  Mr.  J.  A.'. 
Goteh. 

November  16.— “Arches  aod.Taulting.’’  By  Mr.  A.  T,' 
Walmisley. 

November  30. — “The  Development  of  Irish  Architect' 


ture  from  the  early  Keltic  work  to  the  Eichfeentht 
Century.’’  By  Mr.  J.  L.  " ' ' . — . i 


. . . Robinson,  A.R.H.A. 

December  11. — “ Symbolism. ’’  Mr.  W,  Doubleday. 

January  1,  1889. — “London  Street  Architecture,  as  it 
is  and  as  it  might  be.”  By  Mr.  F.  Masey. 

January  18. — “ Architei’ture  of  Support  and  Architec*-' 
ture  of  Equipoise.”  By  Mr.  E.  Radford. 

February  1. — “ Artinci 
Slater,  B.A. 

Feliruary  15. — “The  English  Classic  Revival  of  the- 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.”  By  Mr.  J.  JI.i 


jcial  Illumination.”  By  Mr.  J,, 


Jarch  1.— “The  Life  of  an  old  Parish  Church.”  BjrJ 
Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaife,  F.S.A. 

March  16. — “Architecture  in  Oxfordshire”  Bv  Mr. 
W.  A.  Pite. 

April  5.— Members'  Soiree. 

April  19. — “Sussex  and  its  Archilecture.”  By  Mr» 
Lai'y  W.  Ridge.  Nomination  of  officers. 

May  3. — ” Wrought  Iron  Door  Furniture  (EecIeaiasJ 
tical).”  By  Mr.  .1.  Starkie  Gardner.  * 

May  17. — “ The  Travelling  Student’s  Notes.”  By  Mr, 
D.  J,  Blow.  Election  of  officers. 


Class  of  Dewgn.— First  prize  awarded  to  Mr.  D J 
Blow  ; Second  prize  to  Mr.  C.  O.  King  ; Honourable  Men- 
tion  made  of  ^fr.  J.  E.  Jefferson. 

Colour  Decoration  Chj.*#.— First  prize  awarded  to  Mr. 
H.  V.  Lani’liester.  Honourable  Mention  made  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  L.  de  Benupre.  Time  Sketch  prize  awarded  to  Mr. 
C.  .J.  L.  do  Beaupre. 

Cass  nf  Construction.— Yirst  prize  awarded  to  Mr. 
0.  Oerfol : Second  prize  to  Mr.  H.  Ermrich. 

Advanced  Claes  of  Construction.— Avutrded  to  Mr.  0. 
Fleming. 

QuaufUy  Cfa«.— Awarded  to  Messrs.  A.  0.  Breeds  and 
G.  Harvey  (<oq.). 

Sketch  Book  Title-poge  Awarded  to  Mr.  W.  G. 

R.  Lewis- 

Neole  Prire.— Awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Greenslade.— Hononr- 
able  Mention  made  of  Messrs.  H.  Tooley  and  A C 
"Wallcer. 

Edis  Pn're.— Awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Gladding. 

Book  Plate  Prise.— Not  awarded. 

Elssay  Prize  (with  medal  and  10/.  10).— Awari'ed  to  Mr 
IT.  Tooley.  Bronze  Medal  and  6/.  6b.  awarded  to  Mr.  w! 
Wonnacott.  Honourable  Mention  made  of  Mr.  A a" 
Cox. 

Lectures  on  History  of  Architecture. — First  and  Second 
prizea  dmded  between  Messrs.  F.  M.  Elgood  and  O. 
Fleming  (mq.).  Third  prize  awarded  to  E.  Carless 
Highly  commended  : Messrs,  AV.  Pywell  and  J,  Gethin. 

Lectures  on  Construction.— Yirat,  prize  awarded  to  Mr. 
R.  F.  Taylor;  Second  prize  to  Mr,  A.  C.  Walker.  Third 
prize  to  Mr.  H.  E,  Matthews.  Honourable  mention  made 
of  Messrs.  E.  Carless  and  L.  J.  Teit. 

In  the  large  hall,  on  the  ground-floor,  there 
were  a number  of  exhibits  of  art  manufactures, 
kc.  Among.st  them  we  may  mention  some  very 
good  “art  tiles”  by  Messrs.  De  Morgan  k Co., 
of  Great  Marlborough-street.  Near  to  these 
was  some  delicate  wrought  iron  work  by  Mr. 
■\Vilde.  Messrs.  Campbell,  Smith,  k Co.  ex- 
hibited some  excellent  wall-decorations  designed 
by  Mr.  Owen  W.  Davis,  intended  for  the  decora- 
tion of  a house  at  Caen,  in  the  Pompeian  style. 
The  same  firm  also  exhibited  the  drawings 
of  the  decorative  work  carried  out  by  them 
at  the  Alhambra,  Leicester-square.  Messrs, 
Hindley  k Co.  exhibited  a good  chimney- 
piece,  kc.,  in  white  wood,  with  ingle-nook  and 
seats  forming  part  of  the  design.  Messrs, 
George  Wright  k Sons  exhibited  a pine-wood 
mantel-piece  and  over-mantel  decorated  in  high 
relief  with  moulded  ornament  formed  of  a new 
material,  which  is  neither  carton-pierre,  nor 
lincrusta,  nor  plaster  of  any  kind.  It  is  tough 
and  difficult  to  injure,  and  a fairly  good  degree 
of  sharpness  of  line  is  attainable  by  its  use. 
This  mantel-piece  was  en  suite,  with  a new 
pattern  dog-grate  in  wrought-iron,  the  jambs 
and  hearth  of  the  fireplace  being  of  Broughton 
tiles  containing  sepia-painted  panels  illustrating 
the  “Devil’s  Bridge”  and  other  subjects  after 
Turner.  The  same  firm  exhibited  a good 


THE  LELAND  CLUB. 

The  fourth  autumnal  meeting  of  this  Anti-i 
quarian  Society  commenced  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  ( 
inst.,  in  the  City  of  London,  when  a long  visit "i 
was  paid  to  Christ’s  Hospital,  Mr.  Henry  Legg^j 
of  the  Ai'chitect’s  office,  conducting  the  members  ■ 
over  the  establishment,  explaining  its  history  and  i 
pointing  out  the  few  remains  of  the  famous  i 
Grey  Friars  Church  in  the  cloisters  of  the  pre-3 
sent  building,  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  Siri 
Christopher  Wren. 

Visits  followed  to  the  Cutlers’  and  Haber-  i 
dashers’  Halls,  where  the  respective  Masters--; 
kindly  exhibited  the  plate,  and  explained  th&  i 
history  and  nature  of  their  companies. 

The  churchyard  of  St.  Alphege,  containing  a : 
portion  of  the  Roman  wall,  and  the  church  1 
itself,  with  its  grand  Early  English  arch  in  the  i 
present  tower,  were  then  inspected,  Mr.  John  i 
Reynolds  giving  an  account  of  the  monastic  tj 
buildings  with  which, this  part  of  the  fabric  hadju 
been  connected  when  Sion  College  existed. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  the  t 
members  proceeded  to  Saffron  Walden,  and  were  t 
met  by  the  ex-Mayor,  Mr.  Joseph  Bell,  J.P.; 
Mr.  Clarke,  F.S.A. ; and  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  T. 
Stevens,  M.  A.  At  the  fine  Perpendicular  church,,  i- 
Mf.  Stevens  gave  a short  but  interesting  account  ii 
of  its  history,  pointing  out  its  peculiarities  of  > 
architectiire  at  the  same  time.  The  remains  of  * 
the  keep  of  the  Castle,  having  portions  of  Saxon  i 
work  within  its  walls,  were  next  inspected  i 
and  described  by  Mr.  Clarke,  F.S.A. ; and  then  i 
the  museum,  admirably  arranged  and  containing  t 
a fine  collection  of  Pre-historic  implements^  - 
Ancient  British  and  Roman  remains,  was  e.x-  : 
arained  under  the  guidance  of  the  curator,  r 
Afterwards  some  of  the  party  went  to  the  i 
Roman  tumuli  at  Beallow,  whilst  the  remainder  • 
visited  the  rare  collection  of  pictures  and  other  : 
works  of  art  and  of  natural  history  at  the  i- 
residence  of  Mr.  Josiali  Clarke,  outside  the  Old  i 
Town.  After  examining  several  of  the  ancient  \ 
houses  in  the  town  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  i 
Joseph  Bell,  the  members  proceeded,  by  the  i 
permission  of  Lord  Braybrooke,  to  Audley  End,  1 
that  famous  J acobean  mansion  being  thrown  open  .i 
for  their  inspection.  On  their  return  to  Sarfron 
Walden,  and  by  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Gibson,  c 
they  examined  the  collection  of  Ancient  British  • 
and  Saxon  objects  of  art  and  implements  found  i- 
in  the  Saxon  cemetery  in  Mrs.  Gibson's  beautiful  i 
grounds,  upon  its  exploration  a few  years  since.  ( 
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n Thursday,  the  4th,  Cambridge  was  the 
le  o£  the  Club’s  proceedings,  the  “ Itinerary  ” 
ivhich  was  drawn  out  by  Mr.  John  E.  Foster, 
arriving  at  Cambridge,  the  Archjeological 
leumwas  examined.  Mr.  Foster  (in  the  un- 
idable  absence  of  the  Kev.  G.  F.  Browne, 
uey  Professor  of  Archajology)  pointed  out 
most  striking  objects  of  interest,  and  calling 
jcial  attention  to  the  Roman  remains  found 
the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  enormous 
lels  in  plaster  of  the  idols  lately  brought 
r from  Central  America,  bearing  in  many 
the  sculptured  faces  and  forms  upon 
n a striking  affinity  to  the  Assyrian  and 
■ptian  works  of  art  in  the  British  Museum. 
11.30  Mr.  John  Willis  Clarke,  editor  of  the 
rchitcctural  History  of  the  University  of 
abridge,”  gave  a lecture,  by  the  permission 
he  college  authorities,  in  the  hall  of  Queen’s 
lege,  which  was  admirably  illustrated  by 
prams  and  drawings  made  by  the  late  Pro- 
or  Willis,  an  uncle  of  the  lecturer,  the 
ject  being  “ College  Architecture.”  After 
discourse,  which  was  received  with  great 
lause,  the  members  w-ere  conducted  round 
college  by  permission  of  the  President  and 
I.  Phillips,  the  College  plate  being  also  exhi- 
id.  Afterwards  the  Round  Church  and  the 
lable  old  plate  at  Christ’s  College  was 
ted  and  inspected ; and  then,  arriving  at 
ig’s  College  about  2.40  p.m.,  the  members 
e met  by  Professor  Middleton.  Slade  Pro- 
lor  of  Fine  Art,  who  pointed  out  the  principal 
aitectural  features  of  that  noble  building, 
laining  its  history  whilst  escorting  the  party 
ad  its  many  interesting  chapels.  Leaving  at 
) the  members  proceeded  to  Corpus  Chrisbi 
lege,  where  the  Master,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Perowne, 
£ them  to  the  library  and  discoursed  upon 
aontents,  especially  pointing  out  its  beauti- 
y-illuminated  Saxon  and  other  MSS.,  calling 
3cial  attention  to  the  MS.  letter,  in  Latin, 
Edward  VI.  to  his  step-mother,  Queen 
ibarine  Parr. 

.fter  reviewing  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
ege  buildings,  and  the  curious  old  plate,  the 
Dr.  Perowne  took  the  party  to  the  Saxon, 
is  some  prefer  to  denominate  it,  the  “ pre- 
man  Tower  ” of  the  Church  of  St.  Benedict, 
jre  the  Vicar  showed  the  visitors  through 
ancient  edifice,  and  commented  on  its 
ory  and  foundation.  This  brought  the  day’s 
isant  proceedings  to  a close,  and  the  return 
London  was  made  soon  afterwards  by  the 
ubers  of  the  Club. 

he  next  day,  Friday,  was  dedicated  to  a visit 
Vinchester,  where,  on  arriving  about  11  a.m., 
ixty  of  at  least  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen 
3eeded  under  the  escort  of  Messrs.  Wright 
Reynolds  to  the  Cathedral,  which,  under 
guidance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kitchin,  Dean  of 
ichester,  was  thoroughly  inspected.  A short 
1 was  made  to  the  grounds  of  the  deanery 
the  remains  of  the  Pilgrims’  Hall,  now  used 
barn  or  general  store-house,  examined.  After 
;heon  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  the  party,  led  by  the 
n,  proceeded  to  the  College  School,  where 
head-master,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fearon,  received 
conducted  the  members  through  the  prin- 
,1  portions  of  the  famous  building,  explain- 
and  pointing  out  the  oldest  features  of 
liam  of  Wykeham’s  work;  afterwards,  led 
-he  bursar,  Jlr.  T.  F.  Kirby,  the  audit-room, 
5ter,  and  chapel  were  visited,  the  latter 
bleman  then  conducting  the  party  by  the 
ege  Meads  to  Saint  Cross,  where  several 
lOok  of  the  ancient  dole  of  bread  and  beer 
tre  leaving  that  venerable  and  once  im- 
ant  monastic  establishment, 
t the  railway  station,  on  tlie  departure  of 
members  of  the  Leland  Club  for  London 
elsewhere,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Clifton,  pro- 
id  a vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Wright  and 
nolds  for  their  services  to  the  members 
hrough  the  week’s  proceedings,  and  which 
g responded  to,  heartily  though  briefly,  by 
e gentlemen,  the  fourth  annual  London 
country  meeting  of  the  Leland  Club  came 
a end. 


EXTENSION  OF  WATERWORKS, 
ABERDEEN. 

1 attention  of  the  Town  Council  of  Aber- 
1 having  been  directed  by  their  engineer, 
Boulton,  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  princi- 
7 in  the  high-lying  districts  of  the  town,  in 
I a remit  was  obtained  to  call  in  Mr. 
es  M.  Gale,  the  engineer  for  the  Glasgow 
er  Commissioners,  to  advise  generally  as  to 
best  means  of  improving  the  supply.  In 
•eport,  among  other  things,  Mr.  Gale  advised 
erection  of  a.  new  pumping-engine  station. 


two  new  service  reservoirs,  with  the  necessary 
connecting  and  distributing  mains,  and  • the 
extension  of  the  intake.  These  works  are  now 
almost  completed. 

The  original  reservoir  for  the  low  service,  at 
Mannofield,  intended  to  hold  about  six  million 
gallons,  has  now  been  supplemented  by  the 
construction  of  an  additional  reservoir,  closely 
adjoining  to  the  west.  The  new  reservoir  is 
now  finished.  It  is  circular  in  shape,  370  ft.  in 
; diameter,  and  holds  18  ft.  of  water,  which 
means  a capacity  of  twelve  million  gallons, 
and  is  equivalent  to  about  two  days’  supply  for 
the  whole  city.  Tlie  average  level  will  be  about 
IGO  ft.  above  liigh-water  mark. 

The  walls  of  the  new  reservoir  are  formed  of 
granite  ashlar  masonry,  built  one  lieader  to 
every  two  stretchers,  the  headers  being  30  in. 
long  and  18  in.  in  breadth  of  bed,  and  the 
stretchers  3 ft.  long  and  12  in.  in  the  breadth 
of  bed,  backed  with  heavy  rubble  masonry,  all 
built  in  cement  mortar  in  the  proportion  of  2 
parts  of  sand  to  1 of  cement.  The  walls  are 
surrounded  by  a lining  of  clay  puddle  12  in. 
thick. 

The  bottom  of  the  reservoir  is  of  concrete, 
13  in.  thick,  and  has  been  put  down  in  three 
layers.  The  bottom  layer  is  G to  1 and  the 
middle  layer  5 to  1,  both  these  layers  being  G in. 
thick.  They  are  finished  on  the  top  with  a 
layer  of  cement  plaster  1 in.  thick,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 to  1.  These  layers  are  arranged  in 
panels  about  3G  ft.  square,  this  being  an  ordi- 
nary dny’s  work  for  the  squad  of  men  employed. 
A squad  of  men  is  kept  working  on  all  three 
layers,  so  that  three  panels  a day  are  being  put 
in.  The  panels  are  so  designed  that  the  joints 
in  each  layer  are  in  the  middle  of  the  panel, 
above  or  below.  The  walls  are  designed  in  such 
a way  that  the  reservoir  may  be  covered  over  at 
auy  future  time  if  considered  desirable. 

in  connexion  with  the  reservoir  there  is  a 
straining-chamber,  20  ft.  square  and  20  ft.  deep, 
and  a gauging-well  with  a gauging-weir  10  ft, 
wide.  The  connecting  pipes  between  the  new 
and  the  old  reservoirs  and  the  outlet-pipe  to 
serve  the  city  are  so  arranged  as  to  supply  the 
town  in  three  different  ways — either  from  each 
reservoir  separately,  from  both  in  conjunction, 
or  by  direct  supply  from  the  aqueduct.  A 
further  arrangement  has  also  been  made, 
whereby  when  the  River  Dee  (whence  the  town’s 
supply  is  derived)  is  in  flood  and  the  water 
discoloured,  the  new  reservoir  can  be  used  as  a 
settling  pond  for  the  old  one.  The  total  expense 
of  this  new  reservoir,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
site,  will  be  about  15,000/. 

The  Slopefield  Reservoir  for  the  mid-level 
service  has  been  planned  on  similar  lines.  It 
measures  270  ft.  in  diameter,  with  18  ft.  depth 
of  water.  It  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of 
September,  and  will  contain  six  million  gallons 
of  water.  The  level  of  this  reservoir  is  300  ft. 
above  high-water  mark  at  Aberdeen.  The  water 
will  be  used  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  high- 
lying  district  within  the  Municipal  boundary. 
The  water  for  this  reservoir  will  be  pumped 
from  the  aqueduct  at  Cults,  near  which  a 
steam  pumping -station  has  recently  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  7,000/.,  including  both 
engines.  The  first  engine  is  capable  of 
raising  half  a million  gallons  in  twelve  hours. 
It  is  a horizontal  compound  surface-condensing 
engine  on  the  tandem  principle.  The  new 
engine,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  cylinders 
placed  parallel,  and  will  be  worked  by  gearing. 
It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  raising  one  million 
gallons  in  twelve  hours  to  a height  of  140  ft., — 
being  the  difference  of  levels.  The  pumping 
main  is  about  one  mile  in  length  and  20  in.  in 
diameter,  spigot  and  faucet,  part  with  turned 
and  bored  joints,  and  part  with  lead  joints. 
There  is  a special  electrical  indicator  fitted  up 
between  the  reservoir  and  the  pumping-station 
to  show  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  in  the 
reservoir.  In  connexion  with  the  new  reservoir, 
new  mains,  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
costing  about  12,000/.,  have  been  laid  in  the  city. 
The  cost  of  the  Slopefield  Reservoir,  exclusive  of 
site,  will  be  about  0,000/. 

The  previous  intake  at  Caimton  has  been 
shifted  400  yards  up  the  River  Dee,  with  the 
object  of  ensuring  a steady  supply  in  times  alike 
of  frost  and  of  drought.  The  Town  Council 
have  obtained  power  from  Parliament  to  in- 
crease the  supply  from  six  million  to  eight 
million  gallons  a day,  and  the  new  intake 
w'ill  afford  opportunities  for  taking  in  an  ample 
supply  irrespective  of  the  weather. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  High  Service 
Re.servoir  at  Ilillhead  of  Pitfodels  (which  is 
400  ft.  above  sea-level  and  contains  about  half 
a million  gallons)  will  be  retained  and  fed  by 


the  old  hydraulic  pumping  - machines  ak 
Morrison’s  Suspension  Bridge,,  Cults.  Thewhol& 
of  the  new  works  have  been  designed  by  Mr. 
William  Boulton,  M.Inst.C.E,,  the  Burgh  Sur- 
veyor of  Aberdeen,  and  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  his  cldefi 
assistant,  Mr.  A.  Dyack,  A.-M.Inst.C.E. 


THE  “NATIONAL  STANDARD”  THEATRS 
IN  THE  ADCTION  MART. 

The  putting-up  for  sale  of  the  National 
Standard  Theatre,  in  Shoreditch,  on  Wednes- 
day, under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Douglas,  brought  together  one  of  the  largest 
audiences  which  have  been  seen  at  the  Auction. 
Mart  for  many  years  past.  The  sale  was  held 
in  one  of  the  large  rooms  at  the  Mart,  and  some 
time  before  the  hour  announced  for  its  com- 
mencement every  seat  was  occupied,  and  there 
was  not  even  standing-room  for  the  large 
numbers  who  were  anxious  to  obtain  admission. 
Amongst  those  present,  the  theatrical  profession 
was  largely  represented.  Sir  J.  W.  Ellis,  M.P., 
conducted  the  sale,  and  in  an  address  of  con- 
siderable length,  described  the  property  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  freeholds  in  the  East-end 
of  the  Metropolis,  observing  that  the  theatre,, 
which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  London,  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  the  most  substantial  manner 
in  the  year  18G7,  and,  as  indicating  its  large- 
dimensions,  he  stated  that  the  auditorium, 
afforded  accommodation  for  4,200  persons,, 
realising,  at  popular  prices,  about  200^  The 
stage  arrangements  were  also  referred  to,  the- 
autioneer  observing  that  the  stage  was  of  ex- 
ceptionally large  dimensions,  measuring  up- 
wards of  60  ft.  square,  and  very  lofty.  Three 
houses  and  shops  in  Holywell-lane  were  in- 
cluded in  the  sale,  these  being  used  as- 
dressing-rooms  and  store-rooms  in  connexion 
with  the  theatre;  also  two  houses  in  George- 
street,  forming  an  emergency  exit  from 
the  pit.  He  announced  that  the  Bishops- 
gate  Hall  was  likewise  included  in  the- 
sale.  It  was  stated  to  be  approached  from, 
High-street,  extending  over  the  grand  staircase 
to  the  theatre,  and  measuring  about  73  ft.  by 
34  ft.  It  is  capable  of  seating  about  800  per- 
sons, has  a stage  and  gallery,  and  suitable  for 
use  as  a minor  theatre  or  lecture  room.  The  entire- , 
property  forms  a compact  freehold  block,  and 
covers  the  extensive  area  of  17,100  ft.  The 
auctioneer,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, reminded  the  company  that  they  had  to- 
deal  not  only  with  the  buildings  themselves, 
but  also  with  the  freehold  land  upon  which 
they  stood,  and  he  was  enabled  to  say  from  a 
long  experience,  that  freehold  land  in  this  part 
of  Shoreditch  was  worth  3/.  a foot,  which  would- 
give  50,000/.  as  the  value  of  the  land  alone. 
The  biddings  commenced  by  an  offer  of  20,000/., 
and  by  successive  advances  31,000/.  was  reached 
without  any  further  offer,  on  which  the- 
auctioneer  observed  that  it  was  not  even  the- 
value  of  the  land.  The  property  was  ultimately- 
withdrawn,  it  being  stated  in  the  sale-room  that 
the  reserve  price  of  the  property  was  63,000/. 


LIGHT  RAILWAYS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,, 
held  at  Westminster  Town  Hall,  last  week,  Mr. 
A.  T.  Walmisley,  President,  in  the  chair,  a 
paper  was  read  on  “ Light  Railways,”  by  Mr. 
William  Lawford,  M.Inst.C.E. 

The  paper  first  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  subject  was  not  a new  one,  having  been, 
brought  before  other  scientific  bodies  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  also  that  since  that, 
period  not  much  appeared  to  have  been  done- 
with  light  railways,  in  this  country  at  least,  and 
that  amongst  those  that  had  been  constructed,, 
few,  if  any,  had  proved  commercially  successful. 
The  author  endeavoured  to  show  the  reasons- 
for  this,  and  contended  that  up  to  the  present 
time  they  had  scarcely  had  fair  play  shown 
them,  and  that  greater  facilities  for  construc- 
tion should  be  granted  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
He  then  showed  that,  comparatively  speaking, 
the  so-called  Railways  Construction  Facilities- 
Act  was  not  made  much  use  of ; the  ordinary 
Act  of  Parliament,  notwithstanding  its  ad- 
ditional cost,  being  evidently  preferred. 

The  development  of  steam  tramways  and  road 
railways  was  then  brought  forward,  and  the- 
term  “light  railways”  properly  defined,  and  the 
latter  was  exemplified  by  a description  of  the- 
Wotton  Tramway  constructed  for  the  Duke  o£ 
Buckingham  and  opened  for  traffic  in  1871  : the 
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traffic  results  on  this  line  for  the  year  1887  were 
tlien  given. 

The  author  next  introduced  the  subject  of 
break  of  gauge,  as  many  light  railways  have 
been  made  on  less  than  the  normal  gauge  of 
■this  country,  which  necessarily  involved  a break 
of  gauge ; this  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
the  Festiniog  Railway,  which  has  a two-feet 
gauge : and  the  opinions  of  some  engineers  of 
eminence  were  given  on  the  gauge  question. 
Mention  wa.s  also  made  of  the  actual  difference 
in  the  cost  of  construction  of  a double  line  of 
mixed  gauge  (a  lino  combining  the  7 ft.  Oin. 
and  the  4 ft.  8^- in.  gauges)  as  against  a double 
line  of  the  4 ft.  8iin.  gauge  only,  on  a well- 
known  suburban  railway ; and  some  interesting 
particulars  upon  the  alteration  of  a gauge  of 
eighty  miles  of  open  railway  were  alluded  to, 
ehowing  how  this  was  accomplished  without 
interfering  with  the  traffic. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Depression  of  Trade  was  shown 
to  have  some  bearing  on  this  question,  from  the 
fact  that  light  railways  or  steam  tramways 
would  be  the  means  of  greatly  assisting  the 
’transport  of  agricultural  produce  generally,  so 
as  to  bring  it  rapidly  and  cheaply  to  market, 
the  assumption  being  that  such  districts  as 
those  alluded  to  might  bear  the  expense  of 
making  and  working  a light  railway,  whilst  the 
population  was  too  sparse  and  too  widely  scat- 
tered to  support  a railway  of  heavy  or  ordinary 
con.struction.  An  American  engineer's  idea  on 
this  subject  was  then  quoted  to  show  how  the 
traffic  in  this  country  was  carried  on,  and  how 
it  ought  to  be  carried  on,  and  that  we  should  not 
haul  such  a large  proportion  of  non-paying 
loads  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

The  introduction  of  the  bogie  wagons  would, 
QO  doubt,  help  largely  to  reduce  working  ex- 
penses on  ordinary  railways,  and  especially  so 
on  light  railways.  Moreover,  such  bogie  wagons 
could  run  round  very  sharp  curves  without 
injury  to  the  road-bed  on  which  they  ran.  The 
Wolverton  and  Stony  Stratford  Steam  Tramway 
was  described,  on  which  there  are  double  bogie 
passenger  cars  running,  carrying  131  passengers, 
the  length  of  these  cars  being  48  ft.  This  is  a 
narrow-gauge  line,  the  rails  being  onlv  3 ft.  6 in, 
apart.  After  passing  through  Stony  Stratford 
the  line  is  extended  to  the  village  of  Deans- 
hanger  as  a road  railway,  the  rails  being  laid 
on  the  waste  space  at  tlio  side  of  tlie  road. 
Other  light  railways  and  steam  tramways,  either 
at  work  in  this  country  or  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, were  then  mentioned. 

Certain  light  railways  in  Russia,  known  as 
the  “Maltzeff"  railways,  were  alluded  to,  but 
all  that  is  known  of  them  is  that  their  cost  is 
barely  one-fifth  per  mile  of  the  ordinary  heavy 
lines  in  that  country,  and  that  they  pay  an 
annual  surplus  profit  of  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
of  construction. 

The  average  cost  of  railways  in  the  United 
States  is  said  to  be  C,000^.  per  mile ; in  England 
it  is  about  40,000Z. ; while  a road  or  light  rail- 
way can  be  constructed  and  equipped  for  from 
4,U00Z.  to  5,000/.  per  mile.  Light,  or  secondary' 
railways,  as  they  are  called  in  France,  are  con- 
■structed  on  the  normal  or  4 ft.  8?r  in.  gauge, 
at  a cost  of  4,800/.  per  mile,  including  equip- 
ment and  all  e.xpenses.  In  Prussia,  a light  or 
road  railway  w;is  constructed  in  1SG4,  gauge 
4 ft.  8^  in.,  length  twenty  miles,  cost  3,231/.  per 
mile,  including  equipment.  In  Hungary,  all 
railways  are  on  the  4 ft.  8i  in.  gauge.  There  are 
two  classes  of  railways,  the  first  class  for  main 
or  important  lines,  the  second  class  for  poorer 
districts,  which  can  be  turned  into  first-class 
lines  if  the  exigencies  of  traffic  require  it. 
These  second-class  lines  have  cost  6,450/.  per 
mile,  but  as  they  w'cre  made  when  iron,  mate- 
rials, and  labour  were  very  expensive,  they 
would  now  probably  l)e  made  for  about  5,000/, 
.per  mile.  There  _ were  about  300  miles  of 
•second-class  lines  in  Hungary  some  twelve  years 
back,  and  fifty-eight  miles  of  additionariines 
■have  also  been  made,  at  an  average  cost  of 
4,184/.  per  mile. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  were,  that  if  light 
■railways  can  be  made  to  pay  their  promoters  in 
■other  countries,  why  should  they  not  do  so  in 
this  7 And  the  author  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opinion  they  had  not  yet  had  fair  play  accorded 
t©  them. 


Appointment. — At  a meeting  of  the  New- 
market Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  on  the  25th 
'ult.,_  the  resignation  of  their  Surveyor,  Mr. 
■\Villiam  Fraser,  was  accepted  with  regret,  on 
his  being  appointed  Survever  to  the  Cardiff 
Kural  Sanitary  Authoritr. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  James  Sellars,  Architect. — The  profession 
and  general  public  will  learn  with  great  regret  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  James  Sellars,  the  well-known 
Glasgow  architect, — and  the  designer  of  the 
Glasgow  Exhibition, — which  took  place  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  Sellars  was 
essentially  a Glasgow  man,  having  been  born 
in  the  city,  and  remained  all  his  life  pro- 
fessionally and  residentially  associated  with 
it.  He  has  been  in  failing  health  since : 
before  the  completion  of  the  Exhibition ; 
and,  although  the  news  lia.s  come  upon  the 
public  as  entirely  a surprise,  the  consumma- 
tion had  for  some  time  been  too  surely  fore- 
seen by  his  own  circle  of  friends.  Bom  in 
1843,  Mr.  Sellars,  wiien  no  more  than  a lad, 
entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Hugh  Barclay,  archi- 
tect. some  years  thereafter  gravitating  to  that 
of  Mr.  Campbell  Douglas,  with  whom,  after 
a time,  he  entered  into  a partnership  which 
has  lasted  to  the  close,  and  all  along  en- 
joyed a large  measure  of  professional  success. 
Besides  the  Exhibition,  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased arcliitect  is  associated  with  the  St. 
Andrew’s  Hall,  the  New  Club,  West  George- 
street;  the  Buildings,  Buchanan- 

street ; the  warehouse  (in  terra-cotta)  of  Messrs. 
Wylie  & Lochead,  also  in  Buchanan-street ; and 
with  numerous  other  public  and  private  build- 
ings of  merit  in  and  around  Glasgow.  He  was 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  Glas- 
gow ; and  for  some  years  a member  of  the 
Council  controlling  the  Institute  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Royal 
visit,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 
her  Majesty.  Mr.  Sellars,  who  was  held  in  higli 
esteem  alike  in  public  and  private  life,  leaves  a 
widow  and  family. 

Mr.  Daniel  Miller,  C.E.  — The  death  is 
announced  of  Mr,  Daniel  Miller,  C.E.,  of 
Glasgow,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Bell  & Miller, 
St.  Viocent-street.  The  son  of  a Glasgow  brass 
and  iron  founder  and  copper-smith,  who  long 
carried  on  the  Saracen  Foundry  (subsequently 
owned  by  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Macfarlane),  the 
deceased  was  (according  to  the  Glasgor 
Herald)  born  in  January,  1826,  so  that  at  his 
death  he  was  well  advanced  in  his  sixty-third 
year.  He  served  a regular  pupilage  in  civil 
engineering  in  the  offices  of  Mr.  Lewis  D.  B. 
Gordon  and  Mr.  Laurence  Hill,  the  former  of 
whom  was  Rankine’s  predecessor  in  the  Chair 
of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  was,  indeed,  the 
first  holder  of  that  appointment.  It  was  while 
in  that  office  that  young  Miller  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Bruce  Bell,  with 
whom  he  afterwards,— in  1850, — entered  into 
the  partnership  whicti  was  so  closely  identified 
with  the  profession  of  civil  engineering. 


THE  AUCTIONEERS’ BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  thedonorBand  subscribers 
to  this  fund  was  hold  on  Wednesday  last  at  the 
Estate  Exchange,  Auction  Mai-t,  Mr.  Daniel 
Watney,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a 
good  attendance. 

The  report  of  the  committee  contained  the 
following  passages  " Your  committee  have  again 
the  pleasure  to  report  an  increase  in  the  sub- 
scriptions for  the  past  year,  although  the  dona- 
tions are  less.  They  are  as  follows Sub- 
scriptions, 248/.  17s.  : donations,  42/.  ; against 
222/.  12.S.  and  93/.  Os.  respectively  received  in 
1887.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been 
eleven  new  subscribers,  while  the  society  has  lost 
by  death  and  otherwise  four  old  subscribers.  The 
former  includes  the  Auction  Mart  Company,  who 
have  generously  given  their  first  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  10/.  10s.,  while  the  donations  include  the 
sura  of  31/.  lOs.  kindly  pre.sented  to  the  society  by 
the  executors  of  the  late  H.  E.  Murrell,  Esq.,  out 
of  a sum  of  money  left  for  charitable  purposes  by 
the  deceased.  Much  can  be  done  by  individual 
effort,  and  in  order  to  make  tho  society  more 
worthy  the  profession,  your  committee  hope  that 
subscribers  will  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  press- 
ing the  claims  of  the  fund  upon  any  non-subscribers 
with  whom  they  have  any  influence.  The  appli- 
cations for  relief  are  on  the  increase,  and  there  are 
severalcandidates  for  annuities.”  The  report  went 
on  to  enumerate  the  various  eases  relieved  during 
the  year,  and  gave  particulars  of  seven  annuities 
paid  from  the  fund,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
134/.  per  annum.  The  report  then  continued  as 
follows; — “ In  addition  to  the  above,  your  com- 
mittee announce  with  very  great  pleasure  that  the 
sum  of  35/.  was  at  the  close  of  last  year  handed  to 
the  Treasurer  by  a gentleman  (who  does  not  wish 
bis  name  to  bo  known),  with  a request  that  5/. 
should  be  presented  to  each  of  the  seven  annuitants 
as  a special  gift  in  commemoration  of  the  Jubilee 
of  her  Majesty’s  reign.  The  money  was  accord- 
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ingly  distributed  at  Christmas  last,  and  it  is  hardi 
necessary  to  add  that  the  recipients  were  mai 
grateful  to  their  unknown  benefactor.  During  i?r 
year  the  sum  of  235/.  has  been  added  to  the  inven 
ments,  and  in  order  to  increase  the  income  avaa 
able  for  annuities  the  amount  recently  in  Consu 
has  been  re-invested  in  India  Threo-and-a-Half  pfl 
Cent.  Stock,  the  investments  now  being — QueecJ 
land  Four  per  Cent.  Inscribed,  2,979/.  8s.  6d.  Sto<« 
India  Threa-and-a-Half  per  Cent.,  1,034/.  178.  Ei 
Stock.  The  members  of  the  committee  retiring  n 
rotations  are : — Messrs.  Driver,  Green,  Hainei 
Harris,  Tewson,  Wilkinson,  Woods,  and  the  Cbaii| 
man  of  the  Exetor  aud  Devon  Auctioneers’  As&i 
ciation,  all  of  whom  are  eligible  for  ro-olection.”  L 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Foster,  a 
Pall  Mall,  was  added  to  the  Committee.  SeverJ 
new  subscribers  (through  the  instrumentality  of  N » 
H.  J.  Thurgood)  were  announced.  Some  othtj 
business  was  transacted,  and  the  proceedings  t{{ 
minated.  f 


A NOVEL  LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 


An  application  for  an  injunction  to  restraint',! 
defendant  from  erecting  a building  was  made  Is  ( 
week  by  Messrs.  Nott,  Watson,  & Co.  against  111. 
Harrod.  The  structure  for  which  the  rights  wm 
claimed  was  a large  timber-store  formed  wiv] 
timber  framing,  carrying  a pantile  roof.  Tl’ 
building  is  of  large  dimensions,  the  side  next 
the  defendant's  new  building  having  a brick  wia 
about  8 ft.  high,  and  the  remainder  of  wood,  t ( 
boards  8 in.  in  width,  with  three  inch-spaces,  tj 
light  inside  the  building  being  bright  and  olea4 
admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  of  sorting  aii 
arranging  boards  ol  various  kinds.  1 

After  the  first  hearing  before  the  Vacation  Jud?| 
(Sir  James  Hannen),  tho  parties  met  and  agreed  tj 
terms,  so  that  the  building  will  proceed.  [ 

Mr.  H.  Lovegrove  was  surveyor  for  the  plaintifij 
and  Mr.  C.  W.  Stephens  and  lilr.  A.  Williams  f| 
the  defendants.  [ 

Owing  to  this  arrangement  to  compensate  f| 
damage,  a decision  in  a novel  case,  which  could  n | 
but  have  been  of  much  interest,  was  not  obtaineda 


ACTION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  FEES. 


Li:oa  V.  MASON. 


On  Wednesday,  in  the  Westminster  Counil 
Court,  this  case  was  tried  by  his  Honour  Judu 
Bayley  and  a jury.  The  plaintiff  is  an  arcbiteca 
and  holds  the  post  of  Architect  to  Christ’s  Hospitfil 
and  he  sought  to  recover  from  the  defendant, 
gentleman  living  at  9,  St.  James' s-place,  W.,  t]{ 
sum  ol  39/.  odd  lor  professional  fees.  | 

The,  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  early  in  1S85  ho  wi 
called  upon  by  tho  defendant's  then  solicitor,  aii 
asked  to  examine  a bouse  opposite  to  him,  ail 
give  h’s  opinion  as  to  whether  it  shut  out  tj 
(Mason’s)  light  and  air.  He  did  so,  and  an  actirtj 
was  brought  by  the  defendant  against  the  owner 
the  bouse,  a gentleman  named  Moore.  Tbeplaintii 
attended  five  days  at  the  High  Court,  but  was  n ] 
examined  till  the  fifth  day.  It  was  necessary  fj 
him  to  make  plans  and  do  other  work,  for  whic* 
ho  had  charged  18/.  odd,  and  be  had  onlycbargri 
five  guineas  a day  for  attendance,  although  Ij 
usually  got  ten  guineas.  Ho  had  not  been  pafi 
anything  for  his  services.  Mr.  Mason  lost  ij 
action,  aud  he  had  heard  that  he  had  paid  l,70f'{ 
in  costs. 

For  the  defendant  it  was  contended  that  a char^ 
he  paid  his  solicitor  in  reference  to  costs  was  si 
answer  to  the  claim,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  h’. 
solicitor  to  have  paid  the  plaintiff  his  charg«i| 
This  charge  was  put  in,  and  showed  that  prfj 
fessional  charges  were  left  out  of  it. 

His  Honour  said  there  was  no  defence  wbatev^ 
to  the  action,  and  the  jury  at  once  returnedi'j 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed.  ,| 


CLeadle  and  Gatley  Main  Drainage.-d 

The  scheme  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Everard,  M.  Inst.  C.I; 
of  Leicester,  has  been  placed  first  in  the  cok' 
petition  for  the  main  drainage  of  Cbeadle  ai;i 
Gatley,  near  Manchester ; that  of  Messsi 
Bricrly  & Holt,  of  Manchester  and  Blackburi: 
.second ; and  that  of  Messrs.  Landsborough  It 
Preston,  of  Bradford,  third.  We  understocj 
that  Mr.  James  Mansergh,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  I 
London,  was  called  in  by  the  Local  Board  it 
advise  them  in  making  the  award.  The  amomi 
of  the  estimate  for  the  successful  scheme  wr| 
23,300/. 


New  Police  Buildings  at  Fmchley. — { 
: d 


new  police-station  is  at  present  in  course  c 
erection  in  Ballard’s-lane,  Finchley,  and  is  fai- 
approaching  completion.  The  front  elevatiom 
in  Mansfield  stone  and  red  moulded  brickwon 
The  building  contains  three  floors,  one  floor  prp 
viding  residences  for  the  inspector  and  accoti: 
modation  for  the  officers  of  the  force.  TI' 
ground  floor  contains  the  inspector's  and  otht 
offices  and  waiting-room.s,  and  at  the  rear  a 
cells,  ambnlances,  sheds,  and  stables.  Messrs 
Kirk  & Randall  are  the  contractors. 
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UPETITIONS  COMMITTEE.  EOYAL 
SISTITDTE  OF  BRITISH  ABOHITBCTS. 
IB, — Will  you  allow  us  to  state,  through 
T journal,  that  we  are  now  preparing  a 
ised  list  of  those  architects  who  have  signed 
agreement  not  to  take  part  in  any  public 
tiitectural  competition  unless  one  or  more 
fessional  assessors  are  appointed  to  advise 
promoters,  and  that  we  shall  be  glad  to 
nve  the  signatures  of  those  architects  who 
e recently  started  in  practice,  or  have  not 
signed  the  undertaking,  and  shall  be  pleased, 
application,  to  send  them  the  usual  printed 
n. 

'he  revised  list  will  show  a very  considerable 
rease  in  the  adherents,  in  spite  of  the  inevit- 
B loss  by  death  or  resignation,  and  there  can 
[10  doubt  that  a large  measure  of  reform  has 
ady  been  the  result  of  the  efforts  made  to 
ain,  wherever  possible,  the  appointment  of  a 
fessional  referee. — We  are,  your  obedient 
?ants.  Cole  A.  Adams, 

Aston  Webb, 
lion.  Secs,  of  the  Committee. 

, Conduit'Street,  Hanovrr-sqiuire, 

London,  W.,  October  10,  1888. 


’HE  MILDMAY  TOJIB  IN  ST.  MARY’S 
CHURCH,  CHELMSFORD. 

IB, — No  doubt  your  illustration  of  this  monu- 
it  is  a correct  reproduction  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Bart- 
’s drawing.*  I therefore  think  it  only  right  to 
ut  out  that  it  is  far  from  accurate, 
lad  a scale  been  given,  or  a few  dimensions,  the 
J6  of  the  drawing  would  have  been  enhanced, 
give  a few  hgures,  by  means  of  which  those 
jrested  may  find  the  correct  proportions  of  the 
in  parts  of  the  monument. 

'he  length  of  the  plinth  is  8 ft.  2 in.  ; height  from 
r to  top  of  cornice  is  4 ft.  6Jin.,  but  in  illustra- 
1 scales,  5 ft.  1 in.,  making  a difference  in  height 
5^  in.,  and  altering  the  proportion  of  the  lower 
ts  considerably.  The  centre  panel,  with  achieve* 
at,  is  much  nearer  square  than  shown,  being 
D.  high  by  16^  in.  wide  ; and  there  is  no  such  lino 
;hat  shown  across  the  lower  part  of  the  panel ; 
base  of  the  shield  touches  the  bottom  of  the 
lel  in  the  original. 

'he  semioirculer  pediments  are  drawn  much  too 
le,  and  should  be  struck  from  a point  1^  in. 
ive  cornice. 

’he  radius  of  the  curves  to  the  sides  of  the  ogee 
liment  should  be  about  6 in.  less  than  shown. 
3 strap. work  has  several  parts  omitted,  including 
> large  scrolls  beneath  the  inscription-panel,  and 
tablet  with  the  date  is  about  half  its  correct 
^tb. 

’here  are  minor  points,  such  as  the  shape  of  the 
nacles  on  the  comice  (which  in  the  original  vary 
oh  from  tlie  illustration)  and  incorrect  jointing  ; 
i I think  I have  shown  that  the  drawing  is  far 
CQ  being  a correct  delineation  of  the  monument. 

presume  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that,  if 
stratioDs  of  old  work  are  to  be  of  use,  they  must 
accurate,  and  I therefore  trust  you  will  see  my 
son  for  bringing  the  above  before  your  notice. 

Francis  E.  L.  Haruis. 
'hthasford,  Oct.  9,  1883. 


SUGAR  IN  MORTAR. 
llK, — In  some  buildings  to  be  erected  this 
umn  I am  anxious  to  protect  brickwork  from 
nage  by  frost.  I should  feel  greatly  obliged  if 
i or  some  of  your  numerous  readers  would  kindly 
e their  experiences  of  mixing  sugar  with  mortar, 
same  time  give  quantity  required  to  a load  of 
e,  and  also  name  the  quality  found  suitable.  I 
led  to  suppose  with  this  addition  to  ordinary 
rtar  that  a struck  joint  would  remain  uninjured. 

Reader, — 


Che  School  of  Art  Wood-Carving. — The 

lool  of  Art  Wood-Carving,  held  at  the  City 
I Guilds’  Institute,  E.xhibition-road,  South 
nsington,  has  been  re-opened  after  the  usual 
nmer  vacation,  and  we  are  requested  to  state 
it  one  or  two  of  the  free  studentships  in  the 
3ning  classes  maintained  by  means  of  funds 
inted  to  the  School  by  the  Institute  are 
:ant.  To  bring  the  benefits  of  the  School 
thin  the  reach  of  artisans  a remission  of  half 
!S  for  the  evening  class  is  made  to  artisan 
idents  connected  with  the  wood-carving  trade, 
rms  of  application  for  the  free  studentships, 
d any  further  particulars  relating  to  the 
aool,  may  be  obtained  from  the  manager. 
Lyric  Theatre, — We  understand  that  the 
3oration  of  this  theatre  is  to  be  entirely 
Tied  out  by  Messrs.  Campbell,  Smith,  ic  Co. 

• Of  course:  it  ia  a photograph.— Ed. 


Stutrrat’s  Column. 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE.— XV. 

Stones  formed  from  Residuals,  By-products,  ^c. 

BHE  sixth  division  of  our  subject  includes 
those  artificial  stones  mainly  formed 
from  ingredients  which  are  by-products 
or  residuals  in  manufacturing,  mining,  or 
quarrying  operations,  and  comprises  a few 
patents  of  considerable  interest,  some  of  which 
have  been  referred  to  in  preceding  sections. 
One  of  the  earliest  patents  that  can  be 
grouped,  in  this  class  was  Swindell's,  who,  in 
1841,  proposed  to  utilise  a residuum  consisting 
of  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  alumina,  lime,  sulphate 
of  lime,  and  chromate  of  iron,  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  chromium  compounds.  The 
same  patentee  also  suggested  plans  for  pre- 
paring cements  and  artificial  stones  from  vat- 
waste  of  alkali  makers  and  the  residual  oxide  of 
iron  obtained  by  burning  iron  pyrites  in 
sulphuric  acid  manufacture. 

A large  number  of  patentees  have  attempted, 
with  more  or  less  success,  to  utilise  the  in- 
exhaustible and  ever-increasing  accumulation  of 
slag  from  iron  and  other  smelting  works.  Some 
rather  serious  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome 
before  a.  really  workable  and  economical  stone 
can  be  obtained  from  this  substance  ; thus,  if  it 
be  obtained  (as  already  described)  by  casting  the 
fused  slag  in  moulds,  it  will  be  flinty,  brittle, 
and  difficult  to  work,  and  also  vary  considerably 
in  homogeneity ; on  the  other  hand,  if  the  slag 
be  used  in  the  form  of  sand  or  cement,  to  be 
added  to  other  cements,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  grinding  machinery  and  the  weight  of  the 
stone  produced  will,  as  a rule,  prevent  its 
economical  employment  at  any  distance  from 
the  place  of  manufacture. 

Blanchard’s  patent  process  for  dealing  with 
slag  involves  the  mixing  of  ground  slag  with 
refuse  from  granite  and  slate  quarries,  clay, 
lime,  chalk,  silica,  alkalies,  or  similar  materials  ; 
the  mass  being  moulded  with  water  is  fired  in  a 
kiln,  and  the  resulting  semi-vitrified  stone  is  of 
the  nature  of  terra  cotta. 

Bodmer  employed  a mixture  of  slag,  cinders, 
scorim,  &c.,  ground  up  with  slaked  lime.  As 
regards  the  best  form  for  admixture  with 
lime,  Tetmaier  has  quite  recently  shown 
that  to  increase  the  cohesive  power  of  a 
cement  or  artificial  stone  composition  con- 
taining slag,  it  is  very  important  to  granu- 
late the  slag  before  mixing  it  with  the  lime, 
&c.  The  explanation  of  this  necessity  is  to 
be  found  in  the  theory  that,  in  the  process  of 
granulation  by  sudden  cooling  of  the  melted 
slag  with  water,  a molecular  condition  is  pro- 
duced favourable  to  a certain  degree  of  com- 
bination between  the  slag  particles  and  the 
lime  ; a little  of  the  silica  is  also  rendered 
soluble,  and  some  sulphur  got  rid  of,  and 
this  latter  seems  to  be  an  advantage.  The 
nature  of  the  prejudicial  influence  exerted  by 
sulphur,  if  present  in  any  quantity,  seems  to  be 
somewhat  obscure,  though  it  possibly  may  be 
due  in  some  measure  to  the  formation  of  solu- 
ble and  easily  decomposable  alkaline  or  alkaline 
eartliy  sulphides.  Tetmaier  also  asserts  that 
cold  destroys  the  cohesiveness  of  a slag  mortar 
or  stone  mixture,  which  therefore  should  not 
be  used  or  exposed  when  freshly  made  to  a 
temperature  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
proportion  of  lime  to  slag-sand,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  should  never  exceed  48  per 
cent.,  and  the  best  results  are,  as  a rule,  ob- 
tained with  a proportion  of  from  30  to  40  per 
cent.  In  Pozzi’s  patent  process  “granitic” 
sand,  obtained  by  disintegrating  refuse  granite 
by  beat,  is  combined  with  slag,  glass,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  ordinary  and  refractory 
clay,  mixed  with  water  to  a pasty  consistency, 
moulded  to  the  required  form  and  allowed  to 
harden. 

M.  Laurette  prepared  a stone  which  might 
be  “ cut,  sawn,  turned,  or  carved,”  by  mixing 
powdered  blast-furnace  slag  with  hydraulic  or 
other  cement,  pressing  strongly  in  moulds  while 
yet  moist,  and  allowing  to  harden  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  Mr.  C.  Woods,  who  at  the  Cleve- 
land Slag  Works  laboured  indefatigably  to  turn 
to  profitable  account  the  mountains  of  slag 
which  in  the  Cleveland  district  are  ever  grow- 
ing, and  which  threaten  to  attain  ultimately 
Alpine  proportions,  combined  slag  sand  with 
iron  ore  or  refuse  pyrites  and  qnick-lime, 
hydraulic  or  other  cement.  The  slag  is  run 
from  the  furnaces  in  a melted  state  on  to 
revolvingiron  tables,  cooled  rapidly  with  water, 


and  broken  up  to  varying  degrees  of  fineness. 
This  slag  sand  may  be  made  into  bricks  with 
Scott’s  selenitic  lime  (already  described);  in  the 
proportion  of  10  parts  of  the  sand  to  1 of 
selenitic  lime.  The  bricks,  after  pressing  and 
moulding,  are  dried  in  air.  For  building  store 
Mr.  Woods  prepared  a composition  containing 
2^  parts  finely-pulverised  slag,  2^  parts 
ground  firebrick,  1 part  of  Portland  cement, 
and  sufficient  water;  this  mixture  placed  iu 
moulds  sets  quickly,  and  it  is  ready  for  use  in 
two  or  three  days.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  as  showiog  the  cost  of  bricks  made 
from  this  waste  product  in  a large  centre  of 
production,  to  point  out  that  at  Middlesbrough' 
the  price  quoted  was,  about  a year  ago,  13s.  fid. 
per  1,000. 

Mr.  Ransome  suggested  the  use  of  a cement 
for  stone-making  which  he  alleged  was  at  least 
thirty  per  cent,  stronger  than  the  best  Portland 
cement,  and  which  was  prepared  by  mixing 
slog  sand  in  a wet  state  with  chalk  and  then* 
burning  to  clinker  in  a cement-kiln  and  grinding- 
as  for  Portland  cement. 

Another  mixture  said  to  be  useful  is  formed 
of  2 parts  of  blast  furnace  slag,  5 parts  of  lime,, 
and  2 parts  of  clay  ; these  ingredients  are  welh 
mixed,  calcined,  and  ground. 


■ RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

14,851,  Stone-dressing  Machinery.  J.  Coulter.. 

In  machines  of  a class  where  the  etone  is  placed 
upon  a table  traversing  backward  and  forward 
underneath  cutting-tools,  after  the  manner  of  arv 
iron  planing-machine,  it  is  claimed  thil  improve- 
ments are  made  by  this  invention,  'fhey  consist 
(1)  in  the  employment  of  cutting-tools  placed  hori- 
zontally, and  in  cutting-tools  placed  vertically,  foi- 
the  purpose  of  dressing  or  cutting  the  upper  sur^- 
face  and  also  one  edge  of  the  stone,  and  (2)  an 
apparatus  for  reversing  such  tools.  Tool-holders 
of  special  form  are  used,  and  a simultaneous  move- 
ment is  imparted  to  them  by  gearing  adapted  for- 
the  purpose.  A rocking  bar  and  lever  is  ^so  con- 
structed and  adapted  particularly  for  rocking  the- 
cross-bead  when  reversing  the  position  of  the  tools.. 

14,956,  Syphon-flushing  Cisterns.  D.  T.  and' 
W.  Bostel. 

The  design  of  this  invention  is  to  obviate  the- 
Doise  in  discharging  the  cistern.  An  extra  bend  i& 
placed  on  the  syphon-leg,  and  over  its  orifice  is 
fitted  a perforated  pipe,  ora  cage,  or  wire-guard, 
in  which  is  contained  a ball  of  light  substance  ; this- 
dropping  on  the  open  end  of  syphon,  prevents  the 
noise. 

15,071,  Chimney -top  and  Ventilator.  J. 
Wright. 

This  invention  relates  principally  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  improved  chimney-top  designed  to 
prevent  down-draught  in  the  flue  or  chimney.  The 
same  construction  is  also  applicable  to  ventilators- 
to  extract  the  foul  air  or  vapours  from  apartments. 
Coned  deflectors  are  used,  and  sometimes  spiral 
tubes,  to  increase  the  draught, 

15,203,  Waste-flushing  Cisterns.  J.  West. 

By  this  invention  a small  cistern  is  suspended  so- 
that  it  oscillates  in  a larger  one.  When  charged 
with  water  it  is  released  by  pulling  back  a catch,, 
and  flushes  the  pipes,  &c. 

1G,459,  Sash-fasteners,  D.  Knowles 

This  invention  aims  at  the  production  of  a- 
spriogless,  simple,  durable,  and  cheap  sash-fastener, 
and  one  which  cannot  be  opened  from  the  outside 
without  breaking  a pane  of  glass,  though  easy 
to  release  from  the  inside.  To  the  top  rail  of  the- 
bottom  sash  is  fixed  a metal  bush  having  a pivot  on 
which  rotates  an  arm  or  lever,  one  end  of  this  lever 
passing  undei'  an  ordinary  rack  attached  to  the 
bottom  rail  of  the  top  sash,  thus  securing  both 
sashes  from  vertical  movement.  Further  modifica- 
tions are  also  made  for  greater  security. 

11,148,  Checking  or  Subduing  Fire.  T.  R.. 
Douse. 

This  patent  relates  to  a further  detail  of  improve- 
ment in  previous  devices  for  subduing  fire  in  the 
holds  of  ships  or  in  buildings  by  the  neneration  of 
gases.  In  this,  a small,  fragile  receptacle,  containing 
an  acid,  is  broken  by  any  suitable  means,  and  the 
contents,  mingling  with  another  compound,  the  gas 
is  let  free.  The  breakage  is  effected  either  by- 
wires, cranks,  levers,  &c.,  actuated  by  hand,  or- 
automatically  acted  upon  by  heat. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Sept.  28. — 13,952,  H.  Steven,  Fittings  for  Baths,. 
Lavatories,  i:c.— 13,965,  J.  Rushton  and  T.  Atkin- 
son, Fastenings,  &e.,  for  Window-sashes. — 13,977, 
A.  Del  Guerra,  Opening  and  Closing  Window- 
sashes. 

Sept.  29. — 14,011,  J.  Jones,  Attaching  Cords  to 
Sash  Windows. — 14,014,  W.  Perry,  Window- 
fastening.— 14,029,  H.  Berry,  Dry-earth  and  other 
Closets. 
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[Oct.  13,  1888.  !! 


Ocl.  1. — 14,073,  K.  Hyde,  Raising  and  Lowering 
Sliding  Windows,  &c. — 14,104,  E.  Dickinson  and 
F Kindermann,  Ventilating  Appliance. 

2.-14,127,  H.  Lake,  Pipe-hooks.— 14,158, 
D.  Clobesy,  Under. cutting  or  Dovetailing  Wood, 
Stone,  &c. — 14,159,  N.  Hepworth,  Shop-fronts. — 
14,165,  L.  Boutin,  Chimneys  and  Ventilators. — 
14,167,  A.  Thomson,  Paint  or  Enamel. — 14,173,  W. 
Dawson,  Window. sashes. — 14,175,  L.  Pichery, 
Tools  for  Working  Stone,  Slate,  Marble,  kc. 

Q^t.  3. — 14,198,  S.  Smith,  Combined  Ventilator 
and  Gas  Bracket  for  Walls. — 14,202,  E.  Mann, 
Opening  and  Shutting  Windows  or  Shutters. 

Oct.  4. — 14,269,  J.  Wilson,  Walls,  Buildings,  &c. 
— 14,286,  J.  Ran.some,  ArtiOcial  Stone  and  Con- 
crete Blocks. — 14,288,  M.  Moser,  Burglar  Alarum. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

11,250,  T.  Dowd,  Casement  Fasteners  and  Lift- 
latches. — 11,466.  C.  Southon,  Chimney-cowl.  • 
12,068.  F.  Harvey,  Immediately  Stopping  Bursts 
■or  Leaks  in  Water  or  Gas  Pipes. — 12,173,  C.  Yountr, 
Automatic  Bolt  for  Double  Doors. — 12,192,  O’. 
Hargreaves,  Safety  Window'-fastoning. — 12,225,  K. 
Bernhard,  Safety  Contrivance  for  Windows. — 
12,258,  T.  Whittaker,  Hinges  for  Folding-doors, 
Jtc. — 12,330,  W.  Do  Morgan,  Walla  and  other 
Brick  Structures. — 12,499,  R.  Mason.  Windows  and 
Operating  same.— 12,569,  T.  Harris,  Stoves  or  Fire- 
places.— 12,570,  T.  Harris,  Fire-bars  or  Grates. — 
12,571,  T.  Harris.  Stoves. — 12,592,  C.  Hamilton, 
Attaching  Incandescent  Electric-lights  to  Gas- 
brackets, &c. — 12,675,  F.  Butler,  Builders’  or 
Decorators'  Scaffoldinir,  kc. — 12,676,  Do  Ponne- 
father,  Ventilating  Buildings,  kc. — 12,701,  0. 
Imrav,  Preventing  Window-sashes  Shaking. — 
12,708.  E.  Nunan,  Metal-laths  for  Building. — 
12,729,  G.  Bhklen,  Metallic  Roo6ng.— 12,739,  .1. 
Ilancock.  Creating  Updraughts  in  Chimneys  and 
Ventilating. — 13.096,  J.  Rogers,  Flushing  Cisterns 
or  Water-waste  Preventers. — 13,177,  R.  Thomson, 
Combined  Lavatory  ancl  Water-closet  Basina. — 
13,536,  W.  Howeroft,  Paint  Brushes. 


lisMlIsniE. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoiition  .for  Tico  Monihe, 

15,520,  W.  Stanford,  Jointing  Stoneware  and 
■Other  Pipes. — 15,996.  W.  Lake,  Preventing  the 
Slamming  of  Doors. — 16,069,  E,  Grnbe,  Ventilating 
Fans. — 16,262,  F.  Seydo,  Metallic  Lathing  or 
Backing  for  Plaster  or  Cement  Partitions  and 
Ceilings.— 16.507,  F.  Collins.  Indicator  for  Door- 
fastenings. — 3,197,  W.  Morier,  Whitewash  .and 
Distemper  Brushes. — 10,706,  G.  Evans,  Window- 
frames  and  Hanging  the  Sashes. — 11,202,  C. 
Schubert,  Band-saw  Machinery. — 12,329,  A.  Boult, 
Door-knob  Attachments. — 12,397,  W.  Thompson, 
Sewor-gas  Excluders. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 


BSTATB  EXCHANGE  EEPORT. 
Oct.  2. 

By  8.  Walkbb  & Rcntz. 

Kensiagton— 23,  Acidison-gardens  South,  70  years, 

ground-rent  £13  

Oct.  3. 

By  Folibr,  Horsey,  Son,  & Cassbli,. 

Enfield  Highway — A freehold  fruit  farm,  19a.  Ir. 

30p 

By  T.  Turnbb. 

Hyde  Park — 91,  Edgwure-road,  28  years,  ground- 
rent  £18.  88 

Paddington — 26  & 28,  Weetbourne-park-Tillaa, 

•455  years,  ground-rent  £16.  6a 

By  F.  Hards. 

Oreenwicb — 7,  Tylor-street  North,  freehold 

The  henefirial  interest  in  IS-lflSth  parts  of  the 
“ Crown  and  Sceptre”  Hotel ; a plot  of  land  ; 

and  No.  10,  Queen-atroot,  freehold 

Oct.  4. 

By  PcBBRB,  PaiCB,  &,  FcBnuR. 

Islington— 81,  S3.  & 85,  Essei-road,  and  a plot  of 
land,  freehold  ; also  79,  E.ssex-road,  91  years, 
ground-rent  £185 . 


£600 


3.000 

1.000 
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_By  Nbwhor  & Haedino. 
Aelvin-road,  71  years,  ground.rent  £8 


Highbury — 41,Xelv 
Barushury — 7,  John-street,  2i  years,  ground-rent 
£3.  

Islington — 19,  Queenabury-alreet,  22  years,  ground- 

rent  £l  158. 

Ilollowny — 26,  Tabley-road,  78  years,  ground-rent 


£7  .. 


23  and  26,  Hanley-road,  freehold. 

27,  Hanley-road.  18  years,  ground-rent  £6  .. 

A plot  of  freehold  land  in  resr 

Ground-rents  of  £12,  reTcrsion  in  89  years 
West  Green-road — A plot  of  freehold  land  ..... 


Derby-road— Two  plots  of  freehold  land  . 

' ■'  ■ Chase  Side — Two  plots  of  freehold  land 


Southgate, 

Worthing— 5,  6,  10,  11,  and  12,  Pulmerston-terrace, 
freehold  . 


Oct.  5. 

By  Toplis  Si  Hardino. 

South  Kensington — 7,  Sumncr-plnee,  40  years, 
ground-rent  £15  


MEETINGS. 


Tvbsdat,  Octobbr  16, 

Glaegow  Architeviurul  AeeO'riation.  — Professor  G. 
Baldwin  Brown  on  ” The  Art  of  Decoration.” 


Wednesday,  October  17. 

Buildert’  'Foremen  and  Clerkt  of  IVorka'  Institution. — 
Quarterly  Meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  October  19. 

Arckiieclural  Association. — Address  by  the  President, 
Mr,  H.  D.  Appleton.  7.30  p.m. 


Sale  of  Building*  Sites  and  Ground 
Rents  at  BrenWood. — Last  week  Messrs. 
Baker  & Sons  offered  for  sale  a large  number  of 
building  sites  on  the  Ongar-road  Estate  at 
Brentwood,  Esse.v.  The  -sale  also  included 
several  dwelling-houses  on  the  estate,  and  a 
number  of  freehold  ground  rents.  The  sale 
took  place  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  when 
there  was  a numerous  attendance  of  buyers, 
The  building  sites  submitted  were  eighty-nine 
in  number,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  have 
frontages  of  20  ft.  each,  and  depths  of  from 
160  ft.  to  200  ft.,  some  larger  plots  liaving  front- 
ages of  24  ft.  and  30  ft.  each.  A large  hotel 
plot,  having  a frontage  of  60  ft.  and  a depth  of 
195  ft.,  was  likewise  included  in  the  sale.  Out 
of  the  entire  number  of  sites  offered,  ten  were 
shop  plots,  having  their  frontages  to  the  main 
Ongar-road,  and  for  these  there  was  a close 
and  spirited  competition,  all  of  them  finding 
purchasers  at  prices  ranging  from  30Z.  to  35L 
each.  For  the  remaining  plots,  having  their 
frontages  to  a newly-formed  road,  named 
Retallack-avenue,  the  prices  obtained  varied 
from  \2l.  to  20Z.  each,  the  whole  of  them  being 
sold.  The  hotel  plot  realised  60^,,  the  total 
sum  received  for  the  seveml  sites  being  about 
1,200^.  The  auctioneer  next  submicted  for 
sale  thirteen  dwelling-houses  which  have  re- 
cently been  erected  on  the  estate.  They  are 
all  uniform  in  size,  and  were  described 
as  well  and  substantially  built,  containing 
seven  rooms  each,  and  ajiproached  by  a 22  ft. 
tiled  fore-court,  fitted  with  cathedral  glass, 
tiled  stoves,  Sicilian  marble  mantels,  and  large 
kitchen-ranges.  They  are  held  for  an  unexpired 
term  of  ninety-six  years,  at  a ground-rent  of  61. 
per  annum,  and  let  at  rentals  of  187  a year  each. 
They  were  offered  in  separate  lots,  the  auctioneer 
stating  that  they  were  offered  absolutely  with- 
out reserve,  by  order  of  the  mortgagee,  and 
would  all  be  sold  whatever  they  might  fetch. 
The  highest  sum  offered  for  any  of  the  dwell- 
ings was  507,  the  majority  of  them  being  sold 
at  the  unusually  low  price  of  477  each  (!)  the 
tenants  being  understood  to  be  the  purchasers. 
The  ground-rents  on  the  above  thirteen  houses, 
amounting  to  657  a year,  were  next  submitted, 
and  for  these  there  were  several  competitors, 
the  sum  realised  being  1,6007, representing  about 
four  per  cent,  on  the  purchase,  tlie  total  aggre- 
gate proceeds  of  the  day's  sale  being  about 
3,4007. 


A Ne-w  Music-hall  at  Brighton. — The 
new  music-hall  known  as  the  “Brighton 
Alhambra " has  been  completed.  We  are 
informed  that  it  has  received  special  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Prank  Matcliara,  the 
architect,  who  has  provided  a system  of  appli- 
ances for  the  prompt  extinction  of  a chance 
outbreak  of  fire.  By  an’angement  with  the 
Brighton  Waterworks,  a special  large  main  has 
been  laid  off  the  extra  high-pressure  water- 
main  which  supplies  the  Grand  Hotel,  100  yards 
from  the  Alhambra  entrance,  and  this  main 
shows  a constant  pressure  of  nearly  250  ft.  head. 
Thence  a 4-in.  fire-main  has  been  fixed  by 
Messrs.  Heathman  k.  Co.,  of  Endell-street,  into 
the  promenade,  rising  to  the  gallery,  with 
Heathman’s  improved  hydrants  mounted  upon 
the  pit,  dress-circle,  and  gallery  levels.  Another 
main  is  fixed  under  the  auditorium  to  the 
cellar,  with  similar  hydrants  upon  the  stage, 
fly,  and  dressing-room  levels  behind  the  scenes, 
and  each  is  supplied  with  a set  of  hose,  nozzle, 
and  interchangeable  couplings.  To  provide 
against  a chance  failure  of  the  Water  Com- 
pany’s supply,  a capacious  storage  tank,  11  ft. 
6 in.  by  G ft.  by  5 ft.  6 in.,  has  been  fixed  over 
the  gallery,  and  the  fire-main  connected  thereto 
with  Heathman's  “automatic  reflux  valves," 
enabling  the  water  to  flow  to  the  hydrants  from 
either  the  waterworks  main  or  the  tank,  accord- 
ing to  which  yields  the  highest  pressure  when  a 
fire  happens.  A pressure  tell-t:\le  is  fixed  to 
indicate  the  variations  in  the  water  pressure. 


The  Memorial  to  Lord  Shafteabury.A 

The  marble  statue  intended  to  perpetuate  tbi 
memory  of  this  distinguished  philanthropist  hfli 
been  placed  in  a comruauding  position  near  thi: 
western  door  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Tl;  * 
.statue  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  R.All 
and  was  executed  from  a bust  by  the  sank', 
artist,  which  was  finished  from  life  a few  yeai" 
before  his  lord.ship’s  death.  He  is  representen 
in  the  robes  of  the  Garter  in  a contemplatiwi 
attitude,  with  his  hands  clasped  in  fi'ont.  Thl 
statue  is  about  8 ft.  6 in.  in  height,  and  iu 
placed  upon  a marble  pedestal,  similar  to  mofa 
of  those  erected  during  recent  years  in  th . 
Abbey,  and  from  design.s  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbei) 
Scott,  R.A.  It  is  said  by  his  family  and  bij 
others  who  were  intimately  acquainted  witv 
him  to  be  a very  striking  and  happy  liken^ 
The  pedestal  bears  the  following  in.scriptio6J 
suggested  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster : — 


'antatig  ‘Sslilrg  CToapcv, 
Seventh  Eael  of  Shaftesbuey,  K.G. 
Boen,  April  28,  1801, 

Died,  October  1,  1885. 
Endeared  to  his  Countrymen 
By  a Long  Life  spent  in  the  Cause 
OF  the  Helpless  and  Suffering. 


Sam  Deards  & Company  (Limited). — We 
have  received  the  prospectus  of  this  new  com- 
pany, which  has  a share  capital  of  25,0007  The 
company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing,  continuing,  and  developing  the  old- 
established  business  of  horticultural  and  hot 
water  engineer,  carried  on  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Deards,  and  of  the  patents  of  “Victoria  Dry 
Glazing”  (No.  2,806),  “Champion  Coil  Boiler” 
(No.  761),  and  “Princess  Louise  Coil  Grate” 
(No.  714).  The  registered  offices  of  the  Com- 
pany are  at  16,  New  Broad-street,  E.C. 


“ love.  serve.” 

(the  two  latter  words  being  the  well-knowrj 
family  motto  of  the  Shaftesburys).  The  secom-j 
portion  of  the  memorial  has  been  entrusted  tn 
Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  A.R.A.,  and  will  taketh' 
form  of  a bronze  fountain,  both  drinking  anc 
playing;  it  will  illustrate  in  a series  of  panelij 
Lord  Shaftesbury’s  life  work.  As  soon  as  th  ‘ 
model  is  sufficiently  advanced,  it  will  be  placeii 
ill  situ  for  the  inspection  of  the  public.  Th'; 
committee  are  not  without  hope  that  the  artistid 
merit  as  well  as  the  utility  of  this  work  wil^ 
secure  for  it  a site  in  I’iccadilly-circus,  at  th  ' 
entrance  of  Shaftesbury-avenue.  A sea-side  oi‘ 
country  home  for  poor  and  convalesce^ 
children  would  form  a fitting  supplement  to 
above  memorials,  and  would,  it  is  thought,  b ' 
such  a memorial  as  the  great  philauthropis|l 
himself  would  have  selected  could  he  have  haili 
the  choice.  The  committee  desire  to  obtain  ii= 
possible  .suitable  premises,  healthily  situatetil 
and  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  iindei' 
good  sanitary  conditions  some  fifty  or  sixti* 
children,  to  whom  a few  weeks’  residence  ip* 
such  a home  would  be  a great  and  perrnaneml 
boon.  It  is  calculated  that  if  the  GoverDmenjj 
give  the  metal  required  for  the  fountain,  aboin' 
£1,(K.10  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  treail 
.surer,  after  paying  for  the  memorials  alread^i! 
described,  towards  the  purchase  of  a house  fo  < 
this  purpose.  If  this  amount  could  be  augii 
mented  by  generous  friends  it  would  add  tc 
both  the  usefulness  and  interest  of  such  ai  i 
institution,  and  bring  increased  blessing  anca 
happiness  to  many  a poor  and  neglected  cbUdi' 
Mr.  11.  K.  Williams,  of  6,  Lime-street,  E.C.,  thi . 
hon.  sec.  to  the  Shaftesbury  Memorial  Come 
nrittee,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  friendii 
desirous  to  help  on  this  project. 


The  English  Iron  Trade. — With  the  excep;; 
tion  of  pig-iron,  in  which  there  has  been  a sligbtt 
giving  way  in  prices,  the  English  iron  marWj 
generally  is  just  as  firm  and  steady  as  it  has  beeid 
for  some  time  past.  Owing  to  the  irregularityrj 
and  flatness  of  the  Glasgow  warrant  iuarket,ij 
some  brands  of  Scotch  makers’  iron  have  dropped}] 
another  Gd.  a ton.  Middlesbrough  iron  bael] 
also  suffered  to  a like  extent,  but  Bessemer  iroiui 
remains  steady  in  the  North-West  at  last  week's, 
quotation.  Lancashire  pig-iron  remains  strongs 
whilst  in  Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire!: 
the  pig-iron  market  continues  firm.  Owing  tg! 
the  great  activity  in  the  finished  iron  tiade^ 
manufactured  iron  still  shows  an  upward.' 
tendency.  Marked  bars  have  been  advancedci 
10s.  a ton,  whilst  crown  bars  are  fully  from', 
2s.  6d.  to  5s,  a ton  dearer.  Black  sheets  are: 
also  5s.  higher.  Tin  plates  continue  firm  im 
price,  notwithstanding  that  the  trade  is  nott 
very  brisk  just  now.  Steel  is  taking  another] 
upward  turn,  in  sympathy  with  finished  iron,'i 
and  the  quotations  of  nearly  all  steel  raaterialsil 
have  risen  in  the  North-West.  Shipbuilders  con-t 
tinue  to  receive  new  inquiries,  and  about  double, 
the  tonnage  is  under  construction  compared! 
with  this  time  last  year.  Engineers  have  at; 
good  current  of  fresh  orders. — Iron. 


Building  land  at  Crouch  End — It  will  be! 
noticed  from  our  advertising  columns  that) 
Messrs.  E.  E.  Croucher  k Co.,  of  Chancery-lane, i' 
are  about  to  offer  by  auction  some  freeholdi' 
building  land  at  Crouch  End. 
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•roperties  for  Sale. — An  estate  of  3,400 
!S  near  to  Kington,  a large  market  for  Welsh 
n-produce,  on  the  western  confines  of  Here- 
Ishire,  in  the  old  honour  and  manor  of 
itington.  The  several  lots  lie  in  Ljonshall, 
ey,  Kington,  and  Stanton-on- Arrow  parishes, 
he  vicinity  of  two  railway  stations,  and  the 
3ch  line  from  Leominster  to  Kington.  A 
Ten  of  250  acres  and  seven  farms  are  on 
land ; the  various  holdings  yielding  an 
ual  rental  of  3,150^.  Here  is  good  shooting, 
Ist  the  Arrow  is  justly  famed  for  its 
it.  Lyonshall  Castle,  built  by  William  II. 
the  year  1090,  was  demolished  in  the 
n of  Edward  11.  The  ruins  lie  by 
graveyard  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels’ 
iTch,  which  was  re-opened,  after  restoration, 
.ugust,  1873.  A few  miles  further  westwards 
nother  lot — the  Bwlch  Farm,  near  to  Colva, 
1 some  building  and  accommodation  land  in 
steign  township.  Also  the  sporting  estate  of 
t Somerton,  lying  between  Winterton  (on 
sea-coast)  and  Martham,  about  nine  miles 
ih  of  Yarmouth,  and  near  to  the  Norfolk 
ads.  Together  with  Burnley  Hall  and  its 
inds  of  3S2  acres  will  be  sold  certain 
itations  and  farms  covering  about  1,130 
IS  in  all.  Hales,  the  Norfolk  giant,  a native 
his  parish,  lies  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary, 
it  Somerton.  The  church  has  been  lately 
>vated,  when  some  interesting  wall-paintings 
3 found.  Here,  temi).  Henry  II.,  Sir  Ralph 
Granville,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  founded  a 
ntal  for  lepers. 

he  Sanitary  Institute. — The  first  meet- 
of  the  Council  of  this  society,  which  has 
ntly  been  incorporated,  was  held  at  the 
kes  Museum  on  the  5th  inst.  The  Institute 
)unded  to  carry  on  the  objects  of  the  amal- 
lated  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
the  I’arkes  Museum.  Sir  Douglas  Galton, 
.B.,  F.R.S..  was  unanimously  appointed 
irman,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  SjTuons,  F.R.S.,  the 
istrar.  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Albany  and 
,.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  have  consented 
ecome  members  of  the  Institute.  The  Mar- 
j of  Ripon,  Earl  Derby,  Earl  Bathurst, 
jount  Cranbrook,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
d Ebury,  Lord  Mount-Temple,  and  370  other 
nbers  and  Associates  were  enrolled.  An 
lortant  letter  was  read  from  the  Charity 
imissioners,  saying  that  they  considered 
i the  new  Institute  was  likely  to  prove  a 
'erful  means  for  the  diffusion  of  sanitary 
wledge,  and  promising  to  grant  facilities  to 
Institute  to  deliver  lectures  in  the  various 
dings  which  the  Commissioners  proposed  to 
iblish  in  different  parts  of  London.  It  was 
ided  to  hold  the  Institute’s  first  examination 
November  8 and  9.  A programme  of  lec- 
!8  for  the  winter  session  is  in  course  of 
paration. 

mprovements  in  Berlin. — The  Munici- 
ty  of  Berlin  are  contemplating  some  exten- 
1 improvements  and  the  erection  of  several 
r public  buildings  in  their  city.  Among  the 
er  are  a large  central  National  Museum,  a 
r Academy  of  Art  and  Science,  and  a new 
ira  House;  and  among  the  former,  the  razing 
he  present  rookeries  along  the  Spree,  thereby 
.ng  the  Royal  Palace  a free  view  of  the 
;er  den  Linden,  and  the  laying  out  of  fine, 
ad  streets  in  this  locality.  The  new  Cathe- 
l,  so  long  contemplated,  will  also  shortly  be 
un.  Last  year  GOO  new  houses  were  built  in 
lin,  most  of  them  three  or  four  storeys  in 
?ht,  whilst  550  old  ones  were  pulled  down, 
less  than  7,277  building  licences  were 
nted,  of  which  1,025  referred  to  new  suburbs. 
; motto  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  by  the  way,  is 
'linuni  lu^not  orbi. 

Archimedes  Discounted  it.”— Such  is 
heading  which  the  New  York  Herald  of  the 
b ult.  puts  to  the  following  telegram; — 
bicago,  111.,  Sept.  24,  1888. — The  mammoth 
Dormick  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Jackson 
I Market  streets,  on  the  river,  six  stories  in 
?ht,  and  covering  half  a block,  has  been 
icd  G ft.,  to  correspond  with  the  grade  of  the 
viaduct  just  built  on  Jacksou-street.  The 
;e  brick  structure,  weighing  many  thousand 
s,  was  raised  by  means  of  jack-screws,  and 
a piece  of  mortar  was  displaced  in  the 
ration." 

Wood  Green  Local  Board. — The  newly- 
ited  Local  Board  for  Wood  Green  met  for 
first  time  on  the  3rd  inst.,  when  Mr.  Littler, 
.,was  elected  chairman.  Mr.  J.  F.  Adams 
: appointed  Clerk  ywo  fm,  and  it  was  agreed 
-sk  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  C.E.,  of  Westmin- 
',  to  undertake  the  engineering  supervision 
he  district  at  the  outset. 


PRICES  CURRENT 

OF 

MATERIALS. 

TIMBER. 

£ 

B 

d. 

£ 

e. 

d. 

Sequoia,  U.S foot  cube 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Birch,  Canada 

2 

16 

0 

4 16 

0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Oak  „ 

2 

0 

4 10 

0 

Pine,  Canada  red  

10 

0 

3 10 

0 

„ yeDow 

2 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Lath,  Dantsic fathom 

3 10 

0 

6 

0 

St,  Petersburg 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Waiuseot,  Odessa,  crown 

10 

Deals,  Finland.  2nd  and  lst..,8td.l00 

9 

0 

0 

,,  4th  and  3rd 

7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

B’ga  

7 

0 

8 

0 

St.  Petersburg,  Ist  yellow  .. 

9 

10 

0 

15 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

7 10 

0 

Swedish 

7 10 

0 

16 

10 

White  Sea  

8 

10 

0 

17 

10 

Canada,  Pine,  Ist  

16 

0 

0 

25 

10 

0 

„ „ 2nd 

10  10 

0 

17 

10 

0 

,,  ,,  3rd,  Ac 

7 

10 

0 

10 

10 

,,  Spruce,  1st  

9 

0 

0 

10 

,,  3rd  and  2nd 

7 

0 

0 

JNew  Brunswick,  Ac 

6 

10 

0 

Battens,  all  kinds  

6 

10 

Flooring  Boards,  so..  1 in.. 

pre- 

Cedar,  Cuba 

foot 

0 

0 

0 

Mahogany,  Cuba  

0 

0 

0 

0 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mexican  ,, 

0 

Tobasco  ,, 

0 

0 

0 

Honduras  ,, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6i 

TIMBER  {continued).  jC.  a.  d. 

Box,  Turkey  ton  6 0 0 

Walnut,  Italian  foot  0 0 4^ 

METALS. 

Ieon — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton  4 17  6 
,,  „ at  works  in  Wales  ...  4 7 6 

,,  Stalfordshire,  in  London  ...  6 6 0 

COPPBE— 

British,  cake  and  ingot ton  80  0 0 

Best  selected  81  10  0 

Sheets,  strong 88  0 0 

Chili,  bars  78  10  0 

Lead— 

Pig,  Spanish  ton  14  10  0 

English,  common  brands 14  15  0 

Sheet,  Enghsh 15  15  0 

Spblteb — 

Silesian,  special  ton  If)  6 0 

Ordinary  brands 19  0 0 

Tin — 

Straits  ton  101  10  0 

Australian  101  10  0 

English  Ingots 105  0 0 

Zinc — EngGsh  sheet  ton  22  10  0 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton  19  10 

Coooanut,  Cochin  26  0 

Ceylon  26  6 

Palm,  Lagoa  22  6 

llapeseed,  English  pale  28  10 

,,  brown  27  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  21  15 

Tallow  and  Oleine 19  0 

Lubricating,  U.S 4 0 

„ refined  7 0 

Tdbpentine — 

American,  in  casks cwt.  1 12 

Tab— 

Stockholm barrel  1 1 

Archangel  0 11 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


£.  8.  d. 
12  0 0 
0 0 6 


6 0 0 
4 10  0 
6 15  0 

81  0 0 
82  0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 

19  7 6 
19  2 6 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
23  10  0 


19  15  0 
27  10  0 
35  10  0 
23  0 0 
0 0 0 
27  6 0 
22  0 0 
45  0 0 
6 0 0 
12  0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 
0 H 6 


COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Bpitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium, 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Laying  out  Property  ns  PDasure  Grounds  ... 
Wallace  and  Bruce  Memorial  

Penzance  Town  Council 
Edinbrgh  Magistral es.Ac 

20  gs.  and  10  gs.  ... 
Not  stated 

Oct.  20th 
Not  slated  ... 

ii. 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
dobvered. 

Pago. 

Blue  Guernsey  or  Clee  Hill  Granite 

Bridge  and  Approaches,  Goods  Station,  Ac..., 
Underground  Urinals  and  Water-Closets.  Ac. 
Sewerage  Works,  Isle  of  Man 

Repairs  of  Private  Road 

Road  Making  and  Paving  Works  

Works,  Repairs,  Ac 

Wood  Green  Local  Bd. 

L.  A N.  W.  Ey.  Co 

Commis.  of  Hewers  ... 
Ramsey  Town  Commrs. 
Croydon  Corporation  ... 
Hammersmith  Vestry... 

Official 

do. 

do. 

J.  Mansergh 

Official 

H.  Muir ... 

Oct,  17th 
do. 

Oct.  l!)th 
Oct.  22nd 
Oct.  23rd 
Oct.  24th 
do. 

Oct  25th 

Oct.  31at 
Nov.  2nd 
Nov.  15th 
Not  stated 
do. 

do. 

X. 

ii. 

X. 

I. 

ii. 

Receptacles  for  Dust,  Refuse,  Ac 

Block  of  Buildings 

Works  and  Repairs  to  Buildings  

Terrace  Walk,  Shelter  Hall,  Ac 

Alterations  and  Improvements  to  Schools .... 
Annual  Eepnirs  to  Buildings  and  Furniture 
Superstructure  of  Now  Banking  Premises 

Lambeth  Vestry 

Vestry  of  St.  Giles, 
Camberwell 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works 
Brighton  Town  Council 
School  Brd.  for  London 
do. 

National  Prov.  Bank  of 
England  

do. 

P.  R.  WheUock  

Oficial 

P.  C.  Lockwood  

O^cial 

do. 

A.  Waterhouse 

TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  nod  later  than  12  TVoon  on  Thursdaye.'] 


BIRMIlfGHAM. — For  the  erection  of  a house  at 
Barnt  Green,  near  Birmingham,  for  Mr.  C.  F.  Milward. 
Messrs.  Jethro  A,  Coasins  Sl  Peacock,  architects.  83,  Col- 
more-row,  Birmingham.  Quantities  by  Mr.  George 


Kenwriek : — 

W.  Sapcoto  & Sons,  Birmingham  ...  £1,798  0 0 

W.  & J Webb,  Birmingham  1,760  0 0 

James  Moffat,  Birmingham 1,713  0 0 

Gowing  & Ingram,  Birmingham 1,695  0 0 

J.  Barnsley  & Sons,  Birmingham  ...  1,480  0 0 

J.  Smith  & Sons,  Birmingham 1,416  0 0 

G.  H.  iluins  & Sons,  Redditch* *  1,400  0 0 


* Accepted, 


CARDIFF. — For  repairs  to  Atlas  Works  Canton.  Mr. 
Wm.  Eve,  architect.  10,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street 
E.C.:— 

0.  Purnell £220  0 0 

C.  Bird  200  0 0 

W.  Symonds. 195  10  0 

C.  C.  Dunn  (accepted) 199  o 0 

[All  of  Cardiff.] 


DALSTON. — For  making  alterations  to  the  Refresh- 
ment and  Dining  Rooms  at  Dalaton  Junction  Railway 
Station,  for  Messrs.  A.  Probya  A Co.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brookcr, 
architect. 


Croaker  £433  0 0 

Battley  U97  0 0 

Garratt  & Son  383  0 0 

Spencer  & Co.  (accepted)  366  0 0 


ELING  (near  Southampton). — For  converting  a large 
store  into  a steam  roller  Hour  mill,  for  Messrs.  Neave 
& Co.  Mr.  Fred  Bath,  architect,  Salisbury.  No 
quantities 


H.  J.  Sanders  Southampton  £1,483  0 0 

H.  J.  Kite  Salisbury  1,303  19  0 

Webb  & Co..  Sslisbnry  1,232  6 1 

Clias  Mitchell.  Woodfalls,  Salis- 
bury (accepted)  1,176  10  7 


houses,  St.  Peter’s-square,  Hammersmith.  Frederick 
Lea,  architect,  Buckingham-street,  Strand 

J.  B.  Gerrans £1,430  0 0 

Adams  A Son  (accepted) 1,150  0 0 

Engineer’s  Work. 

H.  C.  Price  A Co.  (accepted) £193  10  0 

LEWISHAM  — For  new  machine  (bakery)  and  stabling 
at  Riverdale  Mills,  Lowishiim,  for  Mr.  John  Wallis. 
Mr.  Horace  T.  Bonner,  architect,  29  and  30,  King-street, 
Cheapside,  and  Lewisham. 

Kirk  A Randall,  Woolwich  £1,536  0 0 

Jerrard,  Lewisham 1,494  0 0 

• LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  three  houses  and  ware- 
house in  Leswin-road,  Stoke  Newington,  for  Mr  A Hart 
Mr,  Wm.  Eve,  architect,  10,  Union-court,  Old  Broad- 
street,  E.C. 

J.  Holloway £3_e87  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta  3,376  0 0 

Higgs  2,990  0 (I 

Holliday  A Greenwood  2,977  0 0 

Sttmpson  A Co 2.930  0 0 

Johnson  2’913  0 0 

Holland  2,898  0 0 

Gould  A Brand 2,885  0 0 

Anley  2,860  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop  2,838  0 0 

Godfrey  A Son 2,78)  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd,  192,  Hackney.  ’ 

road.  E.  (accepted)  2,735  0 n 

Da,bb3*  2,697  0 0 

* Withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  increased  price  of 

LtAriAl*4  bct.wpnn  Jatp  of  tAoftar.  on.!  on.tAofa n..... 


LONDON. — For  re-building  the  “Duke  of  York” 
public  house.  Queen-street,  Edgware-road,  W.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Brookar,  architect,  13,  Railway-approaeh.  London  Bridge. 
8.E.  : — First  List, 

GarrattABon  £3,520  0 0 

Battley  2,495  0 0 

W.  Downs 2,468  0 0 

W.  A F.  Croaker 2,419  0 0 

J.  Beale  2,100  0 0 


Second  list,  after  reductions  made 

Garratt  A Sou  

Battley  

Burman  A Son 

W.  A F.  Croaker  

Spencer  A Co 

J.  Beale  

G.  J.  Kick  (accepted).., 


in  the  work. 
e2,375  0 0 
3,348  0 0 
3,290  0 0 
2,269  0 0 
2,240  0 0 
2,080  0 0 
1,995  0 0 
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LONDOJ^.— For  proposed  additiODS  to  store  buildings  in 
Finsbury-park,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  AVorks.  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashilt,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied. 

Russell £485  0 0 

Terard 470  0 0 

Dabbs 441  0 0 

Harris 415  0 0 

Lapthorn 397  0 0 

F.  Blaudford 387  0 0 

Timbs 305  0 0 

LONDON. — For  gas  services  and  fittings  to  “The 
Mercer  Arms"  and  houses  adjoining  in  Castle-street  and 
Mercer -street,  Long-acre,  for  Messrs.  Coombe  & Co,, 
Limited.  Mr.  B.  Elson,  architect,  116,  Long-acre,  W.C. ; — 

Buckley  & Beech £129  10  0 

Comyn  Ching  & Co.  (accepted)  Ill  8 6 

LONDON. — For  making  up  metalling,  &c.,  of  Highlever- 
rood  and  Stoneleigh-street,  lor  the  A'estry  of  Kensington. 
Mr.  W.  AVeaver,  surveyor : — 

Tomes  & AViiupey  £2,84  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson 2.17  0 0 

Meara  230  0 0 

Rogers  & Co.  (accepted)  202  0 0 

LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rel)uilding  the 
“ Railway  Bell,’’  Georgp-lane,  AVoodford,  for  Mr.  W. 
Davies.  Mr.  Wm.  Anacll,  architect ; — 

\V.  M.  Dabbs  £3,P59  0 0 

Godfrey  & Son 3, ,590  0 0 

Anley  3,285  0 0 

GooiTall  (accepted) 3,212  0 0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the"  Albion 
Tavern,”  Thornhill-road,  Barnsbury,  for  Mr.  A.  Watson. 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  AVrightson,  architect.  Quantities  by 
AV.  Heelis,  26,  Budge-row,  Caunon-street,  E.C. : — 

Drew  & Cadman  £1,723  0 0 

Tatum J,65S  0 0 

Bickford 1,591  0 0 

Kollaway  1,680  0 0 

Green  & Lee  1,510  0 0 

Allen  & Son  (accepted)  1,330  0 0 

LONDON.  — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“Golden  Fleece.”  Essei-road,  Islington,  for  Mr.  H. 
Carter.  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Wrightson,  architect,  26,  Budge- 
row,  Cannon-street,  E.C. : — 

Bickford  (accepted)  £590  0 0 

LUTON.— For  small  detached  house,  High  Town-road, 
fer  Mr.  Thomas  Barker.  Mr.  W.  A.  Fisher,  architect, 
Homel  Hempstead 

W.  & A.  Cor £374  10  0 

D.  Parkins. 337  10  0 

Wardle  295  0 0 

.1.  Long  260  0 0 

A.  Long  (accepted)  239  0 0 

[All  of  Luton.] 

SALISBURY. — For  alterations,  addit  ions, aud  re-s  eating 
the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Salisbury,  for  the  trustees.  Mr. 
Fred  Bath,  architect,  Salisbury.  No  quantities  : — 

.Terrard  & Stevens.  Salisbury  £1,710  10  0 

AVebb  & Co.,  Salislmry  1,637  2 9 

AV.  O.  & C.  S.  Young.  Salisbury*  ...  1,609  7 6 

• Accepted. 

SOLIHULL  (AVarwicksliire) . — For  the  erection  of  a 
house  ani  stable-buildings  at  Solihull,  for  Mr.  George 
Matthews.  Messrs.  Jethro  A.  Cossina  & Peacock,  archi- 
tects, 83.  Colmore-row,  Birmingham,  Quantities  by  Mr. 
George  Ken  wrick  ; — 

House  Stable 

■ Buildings. 

J.  Moffat,*  Birmingham  £1,547  0 0 £207  0 0 

* Accepted. 

SOUTHWARK. — For  the  erection  of  stabling,  &c.,  for 
Mr.  Burkitt,  in  Friar-street,  Southwark.  Mr.  J,  AV. 
Brooker,  architect: — 

Horswill £185  0 0 

Garratt  A Son  (accepted) 159  0 0 

AVALTHAMSTO  W. — For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  shops 
in  Markhouse-road.  Mr.  T.  C.  Barralct,  architect,  Bridge- 
chambers,  Richmond:— 

Bennett  £640  0 0 

Good  624  0 0 

Lucas  550  0 0 

Judd 545  0 0 

Chillingworth  525  0 0 

AVardlow 619  0 0 

WALAVORTH. — For  the  erection  of  aworkroom  for  Mr. 
Mold.  Mr.  J,  W.  Brooker,  architect : — 

Downs £187  0 0 

Gilbert  (accepted)  172  0 0 


AV'ATFORD. — For  Conservative  and  Constitntional 
Clubs.  Mr.  W.  H.  Syme,  A.R.I.B.A.  architect. 

— Jones  £3,135  0 0 

George  Sear  2,300  0 0 

AV.  B.  Neal 2,164  0 0 

T.  Watormau 2,067  0 0 

N.  & E.  Sear  2,060  0 0 

T.  Turner  (accepted)  1,967  0 0 

(All  of  AVatford) 
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3/.  C^sar  Duly  on  “ JIautes  Etudes." 

n recent  issue  of 
tlie  Journal  of 
Proceedings  of  the 
Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, mention  was 
made  of  a 
Xihlet  which  had 
been  sent  to  the 
members  of  the 
Council  of  the 
Institute  by  M. 
ar  Daly,  on  “ Des  Ilnutes  Etudes  d’Archi- 
:ure.'’  The  jiamphlet  is,  in  fact,  a reprint 
n article  which  appeared  some  time  before 
he  Pevue  Generale  de  V Architecture,  the 
i-class  monthly,  or  quasi-monthly,  .Tournal 
ijchitecture  (for  its  terms  of  periodicity 
somewhat  abnormal  and  irregular)  which 
! founded  nearly  fifty  years  ago  by  Daly, 
ha.s  been  carried  on  by  him  ever  since.* 

'he  original  article  has  the  sub-title,  Un 
el  a nos  corps  constitutes  ct  aux  architects 
Spendants  ’’ ; and  by  his  recent  action  in 
iging  it  specially  under  the  notice  of  the 
titute  of  British  Architects  (and,  we  pre- 
le,  under  that  of  .similar  professional  bodies 
itlier  countries),  we  may  understand  that 
author  is  desirous  to  gain  the  co-operation 
he  architectural  bodies  of  other  countries 
orwarding  the  idea  in  which  he  has  already 
eavoured  to  interest  those  of  his  own 
ntry.  The  appeal  to  his  own  country  is 
Bcially  made  in  regard  to  the  great  Exhi- 
on  in  prexiaration  for  next  year.  In  all 
aches  of  human  knowledge,  urges  M. 
y,  it  is  the  “ITautes  Etudes”  which  give 
tone  and  the  direction  to  secondary  and 
nary  studies.  “ Elies  mauquent  encore  u 
rchitecture."  The  world,  it  may  be  re- 
pked,  by  way  of  an  aside,  has  contrived  to 
duce  some  good  bits  of  arcliitecture  without 
m.  This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  question 
ether  tl^sre  is  not  a great  deal  to  be  done 
the  waj^  oif  scientific  and  methodical  study 
so  vas.t  a subject  as  architecture,  and, 
uming  this,  M.  Daly  appeals  to  his  country- 
n who  are  architects  and  students  of  archi- 
ture  to  aid,  in  their  way,  in  marking  the  year 
iO  by  inaugurating  a system  of  ‘‘ilautes 
udes,”  to  which  they  are  the  rather  urged 
the  consideration  that  unless  they  take  the 
»jeetjup  without  delay  and  do  justice  to  it, 
y may  be  anticipated,  and  the  honour  of 
ngurating  a new  era  be  snatched  from  them 

Ti»  editor’s  son,  M.  Marcel  Dalv,  is  now  associated 
ft  him  in  the  management  of  the  Ptoue. 


by  the  architects  of  some  more  intellectually 
active  nation. 

The  phrase  “ Ilautes  Etudes  ” is  a some- 
what vague  one,  as  an  interlocutor  in  the 
Pevue  suggests.  He  remembers  that  il. 
Duruy,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  durmg 
the  last  years  of  the  Empire,  founded  a kind 
of  institution  of  Ilautes  Etudes  of  History 
and  Philo.sophy,  and  that  there  exists  still  an 
annual  competition  for  an  annually-awarded 
prize  for  “Ilautes  Etudes  de  I’Architecture,” 
but  he  has  never  been  able  to  understand 
precisely  what  Ilautes  Etudes  meant.  "Will 
M.  Daly  kindly  define  ? And  in  consideration 
of  tlie  w’eak  brethren,  M.  I^aly,  though  jirotest- 
ing  that  he  thinks  it  can  hardly  be  necessary 
for  the  greater  iiortion  of  his  professional 
brethren,  suggests  a definition  as  follows : — 
The  Higher  Studies  in  architecture  have  for 
their  object  to  trace  back  to  their  fundamental 
truth  all  the  facts— Historic,  .-;Esthetic,  Scien- 
tific, and  Practical, — relating  to  the  art  of 
architecture.  And  in  order  to  enter  on  a 
clearer  practical  definition  of  his  meaning, 
the  autlior  takes  one  subject,  architectural 
symbolism,  and  places  in  a series  of  short 
sentences  all  the  questions  which  he  considers 
have  still  to  be  answered  on  this  one  subject, 
and  a very  curious  and  suggestive  catechism 
it  makes,  and  a very  effective  iioiut  in 
favour  of  the  writer’s  argument.  You 
tliink  you  know  enough  about  symbol- 
ism, do  you  ? "Well,  how  far  can 
you  answer  this  question  about  it,  or  this  ? 
How  far  can  the  civilised  world  answer  it  ? 
To  some  points  in  this  catechism  we  may 
return;  wo  content  ourselves  just  now  with 
expressing  our  appreciation  of  this  Socratic 
method  of  showing  the  necessity  of  “ Ilautes 
Etudes”  in  architecture,  and  drawing  from 
' the  objector  an  admission  of  his  ignorance  as 
to  many  points  in  regard  to  one  single  subject 
in  connexion  with  architectural  expression, 
its  powers,  and  its  historical  development. 

This  view  of  the  subject  of  architectural 
study  finds  a congenial  soil  in  France.  The 
French  have  always  been  strongly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  “ Hautes  Etudes : ” as 
some  one  said  of  them  in  a political  sense, 
they  are  greatly  under  the  domination  of 
ideas.  Their  aim  at  an  idea  of  government 
founded  on  logical  jirincixiles,  and  ignoring  the 
actual  sway  of  facts,  gave  rise  to  the  con- 
fusion and  shaking  up  of  all  old  political  and 
social  creeds  which  constituted  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  from  which,  no  doubt,  great  things 
arose.  Their  dream  of  an  idea  of  a perfectly 
pure  and  logical  language  gave  rise  to  the 


AcadtJmie  Fran^aise,  with  its  obstinate  ignor- 
ing of  the  actual  life  of  the  language,  its  cold 
and  rigid  formalism,  which  has  been  so  merci- 
lessly satirised  by  Daiidet  in  his  recent  novel, 
“ L’lmmortel.”  In  a less  marked  degree, 
perhaps,  but  still  vex*y  decisively,  the  general 
influence  of  the  Acadi^mie  des  Beaux  Arts 
has  been  towards  that  graceful,  but  cold,  life- 
less classicism  in  art  and  architecture  which 
raised  the  life-long  opposition  of  Y'iollet-le- 
Duc.  The  men  who  took  or  were  given  the 
name  of  Impressionists  formed  an  extreme 
band  of  rebels  against  Academic  law,  carrying 
tbeir  opposition  to  further  and  more  contemp- 
tuous lengths.  But  in  France  it  is  probable 
that  M.  Daly’s  able  and  striking  appeal  will 
still  find  a large  number  of  sympathetic  ad- 
herents ; sympathetic  in  spirit  if  not  in 
action.  In  England  the  answer,  on  the 
part  of  many  readers,  wdll  no  doubt  he 
that,  admitting  that  we  are  comparatively 
ignorant  about  many  things  in  the  history 
and  development  of  architecture ; that  we 
have  no  logical  theories  at  the  basis  of  much 
of  our  design,  &c. ; there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  better  architecture  ■would  be  produced 
hy  further  and  more  systematic  study  in  this 
direction  of  high  restheticism.  The  argument 
on  this  side  will  be  that  what  we  want,  after  all, 
is  that  architecture  should  be  convenient 
for  its  puiqiose  and  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing in  its  design ; that  some  of  the  most 
powexlul,  x’^cturesque,  and  characteristic 
architecture  in  the  woidd  has  been  pro- 
duced by  men  who  probably  had  not  a 
theory  about  art  or  axstlietics  in  their  heads; 
and  that  experience  has  shown  that  a too 
formal  and  self-conscious  basing  of  arclii- 
tectural  design  on  intellectually-conceived 
ideals  has  genei'ally  tended  to  produce  archi- 
tecture corx’L'ct  and  symmetrical  indeed,  but 
formal  and  uninteresting,  and  in  -which  the 
design  often  was  rather  the  mask  than  the 
expression  of  the  practical  objects  of  the 
building- ; a lifeless  academic  study  instead  of 
a piece  of  natural  and  exxiressLve  building. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a truth  in  this  objec- 
tion. The  French  themselves  admit,  if  we  are 
to  accept  such  critics  as  M.  Paul  Sedille  as 
fairly  representing  the  oxnnion  of  the  French 
architects  of  the  day,  that  our  domestic  archi- 
tecture is  at  x^resent  more  varied,  more 
picturesque,  more  full  of  life  and  interest 
than  their  own.  In  that  x^iirticular  field  we 
are  first  at  present ; it  is  in  domestic  architec- 
ture especially  that  the  qualities  of  picturesque- 
ness and  laissez-faire,  which  belong  to  our 
present  fashion  of  architectural  design,  seem 
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in  their  place.  It,  is  to  ho  foared  that 
hinp'Iish  architects  cannot  claim  the  same 
superiority  which  an  eminent  I'rencli 
architect  has  conceded  to  us  in  domestic 
architecture,  when  we  come  to  some  other 
classes  of  buiklinp;s.  laiok  at  some  of  our 
recent  theatres,  for  instance.  We  find,  not 
unfrequently  of  late,  builclinfrs  of  which  the 
arrangements  are  very  good  and  verv  practical, 
but  of  which  the  hn^ades  present,  uhsoliitely 
no  architectural  i|uality  worth  notice  or  illu.s- 
tration.  Anything  seems  good  enough, 
provided  the  building  nnswer.s  its  ]iractical 
purpose.  It  may  be  donhteil  wlietlier  we 
could  easily  find  a new  tlieatre  in  the  French 
capital  of  which  the  same  could  he  said.  We 
might  not  agree  with  the  iirehitect’s  taste  in 
details,  but  we  should  he  conscious  of  a dis- 
tinct endeavour  to  produce  a design,”  not  a 
mere  “ front ; of  a care  and  tliought  njjplied 
to  the  details  from  the  designer’s  point  of 
view  of  which  we  see  little  evidence  in 
recent  London  buildings  of  the  same  class. 
There  is  another  and  a wider  sen.se  in  which 
the  French  devotion  to  the  [esthetics  of  archi- 
tecture shows  to  advantage;  in  the  willing- 
ness, namely,  to  subordinate  mere  money 
considerations  to  the  desire  of  ma.stering  what 
they  regard  as  the  higher  part  of  the  art.  In 
that  same  novel  of  Daudet's,  just  referred  to, 
the  young  architect,  I’niil  A.stier,  shocks  his 
father,  wlio  is  a member  of  the  Academie,  bv 
refusing  to  compete  for  the  “ Prix  de  Home.'" 
Fie  does  not  want  tiiat  sort  of  thing,  he  snvs  ; 
he  want-s  to  get  into  practice.  “ AN'hat  are 
you  thinking  of? "says  old  Leonard  Astier, 
“ Why,  it  means  membership  of  the  Institute, 
in  lime!”  Poor  old  Leonard  Astier  was  a 
pedant,  hut  most  readers  would  feel  that  he 
was  a pedant  with  a kind  of  high  ideal 
according  to  his  light;  he  wanted  liis 
son  to  work  for  glorv,  not  merely  for 
money.  Daudet,  in  spite  of  his  ca.stiga- 
tion  of  the  Academie,  evidentlv  had  this 
feeling  too  : his  Paul  Astier  is  a youth  e.s.sen- 
lially  selfi.sh  and  worldly.  It  apiiears  to  us 
that  the  feeling  of  subordination  of  business 
interests  to  higher  interests  is  much  more  de- 
veloped Jimong  the  French  architects  than 
it  is  among  us,  and  tluit  the  prevalence 
of  this  feeling  is  to  a great  extent  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  regard  architecture 
as  a matter  of  “ Ilautes  Etudes”  much 
more  generally  than  isAhe  case  in  ICng- 
land.  Their  “Jlautes  Etudes,”  no  doubt, 
run  in  a too  academical  groove;  hut  there  is 
much  to  he  .said,  nevertheless,  for  a view  of 
the  art  which  raises  it  above  the  region  of 
husine.ss,  and  of  the  rapid  providing  of  such 
a building  us  will  meet  the  practical  demands 
of  an  impatient  client— jibove  the  region  of 
mere  planning,  and  contracting,  and  quantity- 
taking, into  tliat  of  an  intellectual  study 
pursued  for  the  sake  of  its  own  interest.  We 
are  not  without  those  among  us.  young  and 
old,  who  take  this  higher  view;  but  we  fear 
they  are  a smaller  minority  than  in  France : 
the  standard  has  not  been  kept  so  high. 

As  to  the  fact,  on  which  we  glanced,  tliat 
some  of  the  most  jiowerful  architecture  of  the 
world  has  been  jiroduced  at  a time  when  it  is 
unlikely  that  there  should  liave  been  any 
refined  thinking  about  architecture,  we  must 
not  push  the  cnnclii.sion  from  that  too  far. 
The  greatest  work.s  of  the  Mediieval  jieriod 
are,  at  iill  events,  not  esseutiiilly  of  the 
“ jiicture.sque  ” order,— as  llint  term  i's  usually 
understood.  Tln-y  represent,  jirobahly,  the 
best  intellectual  jiercejition  of  the  day,  for 
th)it  was  the  one  form  in  which  intellect  liad 
then  its  free  exjiression  ; and  their  architects 
aimed  at  grandeur  ratliertlian  at  picturesf[ue- 
ness,  the  latter  quality  being  oft-m  attributed 
to  them,  as  old  and  time-worn  works, 
to  a degna*  in  which  we  ourselve.s, 
perhaps,  would  not  have  attributed  it  had  we 
seen  them  as  new.  As  a general  rule,  mere 
fanciful  ])icturesquenes.s,  without  any  domi- 
nant central  idea, is  a ([uality  which,  iu';i  hiiihl- 
ing,  is  very  much  dependent  for  its  effect  upon 
association  of  time  and  place.  'J'he  iireliitec- 
tural  nark  vldcli  lias  held  its  own  more  con- 
tinuously than  iiny  otl'.er  on  the  admiration  of 
mankind  is  that  of  the  v'-freeks : and  all  the 
evidence  we  have  .seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  Greeks  were  eminoiilly  given  to 
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“ llautes  Etudes”  in  arcliitecture.  There  is 
about  the  remains  of  their  buildings  a sense 
of  every  detail  having  been  designed  with 
reference  to  a principle,  having  been  the 
object  of  intellectual  consideration,  which  the 
remains  of  no  other  nreliitcetnro  impress  ns 
with  to  tliesame  extent.  The  mistake  made 
among  the  modern  students  of  the  art  ac- 
cording to  the  creed  of  the  ificole  des  I’eaux 
Arts  appears  to  be  that  they  place  the  study 
of  the  works  of  those  who  thought  about 
architecture  intellectually  above  the  more 
im]inrr!int  necessity  of  thinking  intellectually 
fill-  lliemselves,  in  turn,  on  the  same  priiicijile, 
M.  ])aly  has  the  Ijoldness  to  state  this  clearly. 
In  liis  own  words, — “LTnslitiit  iie  reinplit 
]>as  sa  mission  de  conservateiir  des  grandes 
traditions,  de  ponderateiir  des  forces  avengles 
qiii  [igitent  le  inonde  de  I'art.  Ses  membres 
font  tou.s  de  1’ eclecticisme,  et  I'cdecticisnie 
c'est  le  inllai/e  et  I'utilisaUon  plus  au 
moms  habile  des  rieux  monuments*  mais 
pas  du  tout  la  conservation  des  grandes 
traditions  historiijues  et  esth^tiques” — and 
that  is  the  truth  in  a nutshell,  although  the 
word  “ eclecticism  ” is  used  in  a rather 
different  and  more  strictly  literal  sense  than 
that  in  which  we  generally  use  it.  Our  own 
latest  “ eclecticism,”  in  this  sense,  has  been 
the  “ pillaging”  of  the  details  of  a corrupted 
and  debased  form  of  classic  art;  which  is, 
after  all,  a poorer  kind  of  eclecticism  than 
that  of  the  students  of  the  Villa  Medici, 
though  in  some  hands  it  has  shown  itself 
suggestive  of  new  developments. 

No  one  would  be  ready  to  say,  of  course, 
that  it  is  possible  to  deliberately  think  out  a 
new  development  of  architecture.  But  it  is, 
perhaps,  possible  to  pave  the  way  for  one,  to 
point  a 3iatli  of  future  progress,  by  such  an 
effort.  It  would  liave  to  he  an  intellectual 
effort  long  maintained,  and  often  apparentlv 
fruitless,  and  the  effects  resulting  from  it 
would  often  not  be  ajiparent  except  to  those 
who  looked  back  upon  them  after  they 
were  accomplished.  ^Vhat  induces  us  to 
think  that  M.  Daly’s  ideal,  ambitious 
even  to  audacity  us  it  may  seem,  is  not 
purely  visionary,  is  that  there  is  cause  to 
believe  that  the  Greeks  really  did  elaborate 
their  architecture  in  that  way,  as  a work  of 
intellectual  study ; and  they  left  the  most 
perfect  architecture  we  know  of:  perfect 
within  its  scojie  and  intentions.  "SVe  have 
thought  that  our  American  relatives  have 
recently  shown  a kind  of  effort  at  the  same 
ideal,  discarding  imitation  and  proceeding  to 
work  out  a style  ah  initio.  They  have  not  got 
very  far  as  yet,  but  they  appear  to  he  the  only 
uKidern  people  who  are  aiming  at  something 
of  the  kind,  as  seen  in  the  works  of  their  best 
architects ; and  if  they  advance  in  that  path 
they  may  become  our  architectural  teacliers  yet, 
after  paying  us  the  compliment  of  “ pillage,” 
as  M.  Daly  calls  it,  for  several  generations. 

liy  way  of  giving  some  further  idea  of  the 
line  of  study  suggested  by  M.  Daly,  we  may 


return  for  a moment  to  his  exemplar  subject, 
''  ' ' ■ i’ which  he 


Symbolism,  and  the  kind  of  inquiry’ 
suggests  in  regard  to  it.  ^\*e  cannot  go 
through  his  q\iestions,  hut  among  them  are 
these  : ^Vhat  have  been  the  sources  of  svmbolic 
forms  ? Vhat  do  they  owe  to  inorganic  and 
organic  niitiire?  "What  to  history,  mvtlio- 
logy,  legend,  poetry,  religion,  pure  mysticism, 
or  imitation  of  ancient  suages  ? Are  there 
“ syniboles  constants,”  common  to  all  races, 
societies,  and  countries?  (a  very  interesting 
inquiry.)  Are  there  tnmsitory  symbols,  arising 
out  of  sjieeial  conditions  jind  disapjieiiring 
with  those  conditions ? (Instances  of  the  two 
last  to  he  produced.)  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  symbols  adopted  in  archi- 
tecture, and  what  is  the  special 
symbolic  system  wliich  characterises  respec- 
tively the  leading  historic  styles  of  architec- 
ture— Egyjitiun,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek, 
Roman.  Indian,  Arabic,  Byzantine,  Gothic, 
A'C.  ? These  are  by  no  means  all,  hut  there  is 
a pretty  fair  ground  for  study  here.  One 
question  lias  a practical  ajiplication  : ‘‘In  an 
epoch  of  social  transition  like  ours,  where 
architecture  is  in  search  of  its  jiatli  and  its 
style,  what  can  he  the  symbolic  system  of  its 
architecture  ? ” We  fear  that  is  the  kind  of 
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i[uestioii  which  cannot  be  answered  ;li 
answer’s  itself,  hut  the  answer  is  only  audii 
to  the  next  age. 

Among  the  other  questions  which  M.  I; 
^iroposes  for  investigation  are  such  as  thfl 
The  historic  styles  of  architecture  considec 
in  regard  to  their  origin,  progress,  and  de 
deuce,  .showing  how  each  arose  from  a 3 
ceding  style,  and  prepared  the  way  foi) 
succeeding  one  (this  latter  position  is  r 
universally  correct,  by  the  way  ; it  wouldli 
impossible  to  say  that  the  decay  of  Goti! 
jinqiared  the  way  for  the  Kenaissance,  exoi 
in  the  sen.«e  of  leaving  a void  to  be  filled-| 
in  some  way) ; comparative  architecti; 
resemblances  and  differences  between 
the  3)rogTess  of  the  sciences  considered  mi 
liearing  on  architecture;  the  pr-ogresa.i 
a3>3)liecl  science  considered  in  the  same  li^ 
The  last  two  suggestions  we  give  in  his  C' 
words.  I 

“ 7°  L'injluence  sur  V architecture  des 
accomplis  dans  la  (jrande  circulation  terren 
et  maritime,  et  le  developpement,  chaque  j 
plus  ncceiitue,  du  mouvement  commerciair 
Jinancier.''' 

“ 8°  Etc.,  etc.” 

We  like  that  “ etc.,  etc.”  The  programi 
of  study  sketched  in  this  spirit  could  only  n 
in  the  study  of  the  relation  of  architecturii 
all  things  in  lieaven  and  earth  and  in  i 
waters  under  the  earth : for  instance : “ W 
eft'ect  has  the  saltne.ss  of  the  sea  on  archit 
tural  style  ? What  should  be  the  char; 
teristic  distinction  between  the  style  of  an. 
tecture  on  a sea-coast  and  the  coast  oii 
fresh-water  lake  ? ” And  we  also  mi,i 
add,  “etc.,  etc.”  Seriously,  however,  i 
without  the  “ etc.,”  M.  Daly’s  paper  ho 
out  a prospect  for  almost  endless  stii 
in  regard  to  architecture,  all  of  it  of  inteit 
in  it.self,  and  throwing  light  on  the  hist^ 
and  meaning  of  architecture ; but  not  allJ 
far  as  we  can  see,  bearing  very  directly  i 
the  main  object  he  has  in  hand — that  t 
placing  architectural  design  and  invent) 
on  a 3mrely  intellectual  basis  and  entiri 
apart  from  the  necessity  of  “pillaging.” 
is  this  which  would  be  the  great  a 
if  there  were  any  chance  of  accomplish- 
it,  and  it  is  about  this  that  there  will  be  ? 
most  scepticism.  No  one  questions  the  pn 
ticability  of  greatly  extending  the  study; 
architectural  history  and  design ; but  me 
will  question  the  possibility  of  raising  arci 
tectural  design  into  an  art  based  on  pun 
intellectual  conception.  Nor  do  we  thl 
that  is  po.ssible;  the  hurann  intellect  isi 
constituted  that  it  must  have  materials! 
work  on.  iEx  nihilo  nihil  fit.  But  architecUt 
especially  in  regard  to  detail,  is  a singulal 
refined  and  abstract  form  of  artistic  exj)!] 
sion,  entirely  independent  of  imitation  1 
external  objects ; dependent  on  very  reconci 
forms  of  intellectual  suggestion  of  a me: 
physical  nature.  As  we  have  said,  therti 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Greeks  did  ap'. 
abstract  reasoning  to  the  treatment  and  eve 
tion  of  architectural  style  and  detail,  and  t 
there  has  been  little  attempt  at  this  sb 
their  epoch.  Our  French  contemporary  appq 
to  the  leading  members  of  the  architectui 
jirofession  to  take  up  the  study  of  archit 
ture  on  this  intellectual  basis.  The  sure; 
talent  among  the  architectural  coiqiorutiona 
the  dav  i,«,  he  says,  very  great,  and  sliould- 
devoted  to  this  end, — ^,the  combination  of 
tellect  in  the  “ I lautes  Etudes  ” of  architects 
andheeven  suggests  the  idea,  since  inteniatioi 
congresses  are  so  common,  of  an  internatio: 
congress  with  a view  of  organising  the“  I ligi 
Study”  of  Architecture.  It  is  an  ambitic 
— perhaps  some  may  think  it  a chimerical 
idea : but  to  aim  high  is  to  strike  liigh.  . 
would  be  at  Jeast  an  inspiriting  thing  to  . 
a tueeting  of  the  most  able  men  of  the  p 
fe-isiou  of  all  countries,  not  to  di.scuss 
questions  of  a ‘‘Caisse  de  Defence  Mutueh 
or  of  disputes  about  liability  for  errors) 
quantities,  but  for  the  consideration  of  arc 
tecture  purely  as  an  intellectual  form; 
artistic  expre.ssion ; and  the  idea  ought,  at 
events,  to  be  a congenial  one  to  a soci' 
which,  like  our  English  Institute,  was  cb 
tered  for  “the  advancement  of  the  Art 
Architecture.” 
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wo  SMALL  SOMERSET  CHURCHES. 

jl  M 0 N G S T tlie  more  imposing 
examples  in  wliicli  Somersetshire 
is  so  rich,  there  are  scattered  irp 
and  do’wn  the  county  several 
nailer,  and  of  more  unpretentious  exterior, 
mich  yield  a rich  harvest  of  arcliitectural 
.■tail  inside.  Such  are  many  of  the  coast 
lurches,  and  also  those  -which  happen  to 
ave  been  built  near,  and  formed  an  adjunct 
the  manor-house  ; churches  "W’hich  have 
erhaps  been  built  by  its  occupants,  and 
eon  their  burial-place  for  successive  genera- 
ons.  The  interesting  church  of  Brympton 
•'Everey,  near  Yeovil,  will  at  once  occur  to 
lany  as  an  example  of  this.  Many  of  these 
Lurches  have  also  been  left  muclii  in  their 
riginal  state,  partly,  no  doubt,  by  reason  of 
leir  lying  often  out  of  the  beaten  track. 

The  churches  here  illustrated  are  two 
Dmewhat  notable  examples.  One  is  practi- 
ally  a perfect  specimen  of  the  fifteenth 
entiiry,  the  other  a remarkable  instance  of 
n attempt  to  revive  Early  styles  in  Jacobean 
imes,  and  both  have  good  plans.  The  first 


— Swell— is  about  four  miles  -w’est  of  Lang- 
port,  on  the  Taunton-road.  We  give  a small 
view  and  ground-plan.  It  lies,  -witli  the 
manor-house  close  by,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  on  w’hich  stands  Burton  Pyncent  and  its 
monument,  and  close  to  the  edge  of  the  moor. 
Walls  of  regular  courses  of  lias,  having  plinths 
on  the  extenial  faces,  show  pretty  clearly  the 
extent  of  the  original  surroundings  of  the 
house.  The  house  has  been  a good  deal 
pulled  about,  but  still  retains  its  windows  and 
a good  oak  door.  Like  many  others  of  its 
kind,  it  is  now  a farm  ; and  a slate  roof,  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  with  eaves,  pro- 
bably takes  the  place  of  the  former  parapet. 

The  churchyard  is  immediately  east  of  the 
house,  with  the  church  in  its  centre.  At  first 
sight  the  fabric  appears  entirely  Perpendicular 
in  date.  The  nave  walls,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  re-used,  and  the  Norman  soutli 
doorway,  font,  and  bo-\N'l  of  the  piscina  in  the 
chancel,  have  been  retained.  It  is  simple  in 
plan, — a nave,  south  porch,  chancel,  and  hell- 
turret  over  the  west  gable.  The  hell-turret 
seems  late,  an  imitation  of  Early  English 
examples,  and  containing  two  old  hells.  In 


the  Perpendicular  period  the  church  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt.  \ fine  four-light 
window  was  placed  in  the  west  "wall,  and 
four  two-light  windo-ws,  with  quatrefoil.s  in 
the  heads,  in  the  nave  ; four  more  of  similar- 
pattern,  but  rather  smaller  in  size,  being  placed 
in  the  chancel,  and  an  east  window  of  three 
lights.  All  these  -windows  were  filled  with 
stained  glass,  a good  deal  of  which  remains. 
The  light.s  of  the  nave  -windows  were  filled' 
with  quarries  having  the  usual  conventional 
foliage  (see  sketch),  with  borders  of  coloured' 
glass — red  and  blue — varied  at  intervals  with 
lion’s  heads  and  crowns.  The  quatrefoils  were 
treated  differently,  some  with  foliage  only,, 
others  with  the  sacred  monogram,  a sun,  and 
a rose  in  the  centre.  Those  in  the  chancel 
have  suns  and  roses  alternately.  In  the  east 
window  the  tracery  in  the  iipper  portion  was 
occupied  by  four  angels,  -with  shields  of  imns. 
One  only  remains  with  the  arms  of  the  Beau- 
champ family — vaire,  within  a hordxire  gules. 

On  the  floor  immediately  in  front  of  the 
step  to  the  sanctuary  Is  the  matrix  of.a 
brass — a figure  in  centre  and  a shield  in  each 
corner.  The  brasses  were  at  no  distant  period 
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ill  llio  f'liurcli  rliest,  Init  liave  boon  removed, 
ll  is  not  mentioned  by  Haines  in  bis  book  on 
brasses.  Possibly  it  commemorated  one  of 
the  Peauchnmps,  to  whom  the  manor  belonged, 
il'liere  are  high  pews,  a Jacobean  pulpit  with 
^ome  good'pancLs,  and  some  seats  in  the  nave 
which,  from  their  general  <losign,  may  very 
possibly  date  from  the  time  of  the  remodelling 
in  Perpendicular  times.  The  church  is  in  a 
sad  state  of  neglect,  and  the  south  wall  i.s 
much  out  of  tile  perpendicular,  and  if  not 
shortly  looloal  to  will  probably  fall  and  ruin 
the  building. 

Bn  'I'he  second  e.xample,  Low  Jlam  Church — 
■or  “chapel,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called, — is 
about  two  miles  north  of  Langport.  Wc  give 
a plan  of  it  and  a view  of  the  interior.  On  a])- 
proachiug  it  the  building  looks  peculiar,  from 
tlie  fact  of  its  standing  in  a field  which  is 
some  acres  in  extent,  and,  as  at  Swell, 
having  extensive  blue  lias  walls  carefully 
built  in  regular  courses,  marking  the  ancient 
houndaries.  It,  was  also  the  chapel  attached 
to  tlH‘  manor-house,  but  has  been  built  in 
imitation  of  larger  cliurclies,  with  clerestory 
and  aisles  to  the  nave,  and  a western  tower. 
At  first  sight  it  apjieans  much  earlier  than  it 
is.  Most  of  the  window-tracery  takes  geo- 
metrical forms,  and  the  east  window  ha.s  a 
very  elaborate  form  of  “ wheel  "-tracery  iu 
the  head.  The  architect  seems  to  have  gone 
:Out  of  his  way  to  confuse  the  details  of 
various  styles,  but  he  has  certainly  produced, 
•especially  in  the  interior,  a very  charming 
teffect. 

Tliore  were  two  families  residing  hero,  the 
Ilexts  and  theHtawells.  Of  the  Hext  manor- 
house  nothing  seems  left,  unless  perhaps  an 
old  house  west  of  the  church  contains  a por- 
tion of  it.  The  Stawell  mansion  was  begun 
on  a large  scale  and  never  completed,  and 
extensive  remains  of  this  building  are  still  to 
•be  seen  north  of  the  church.  On  the  outside 
jof  the  clear.story  are  four  good  rain-water  jiipes, 
Itheir  heads  (see  sketcli)  being  ornamenti'd  on 
itlie  sontli  side  with  tlie  arms  of  Sir  George 
iStawell  imd  his  wife,  and  on  the  north  with 
an  eagle,  which  occurs  on  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Edward  1 1 ext.  From  this  and  from  the  posi- 
;f,ioii  of  the  tombs  inside,  it  may  bo  inferred 
•that  the  north  was  tlie  “ llext  aisle  ” and  tlie 
isouth  the  ‘‘  Stawell  aisle."  A door  was 
.apparently  made  on  the  north  side  (d  the 
chancel  liy  Sir  George  Stawell.  probably  in 
connexion  witli  his  house,  and  the  door-ljca<l 
'is  filled  with  his  arms  and  supporters,  and  the 
letters  G,  S.  Gn  a scroll  below  the  .shield  is 
the  Staw’ell  motto,  “ En  Parole  je  sues."  This 
door,  as  well  as  those  on  the  west  side,  and 
to  tower  stair,  has  some  gnodsim])le  ironwork. 

The  interior  of  the  church  (sec  illiistra- 
tioti)  is  ^■ory  inlei’esting.  The  rood-screen 
remain.s,  wiili  a rich  cornice,  tin- 'curving 
l)eing  a curious  mixture  of  Ulassii  and 
Gothic  detail.  Tlie  tracery  at  the  ^ide.>, 
(hough  now  nailed  up,  was  fonnerly  made 
to  open  in  two  parts,  like  the  dnor.s,  thus 
giving  a lieti.er  view  of  the  altar  from  the  body 
of  the  cluirch.  The  curious  inscription  on  the 
west  face  of  the  screen  may  possibly  have 
been  meant  as  a faint  reminder  of  that  batlle 
•of  1045  which  was  fought  within  a few  miles 
of  the  church.  The  church,  as  a whole, 
indicates  “ the  tendency  of  the  High  Church 
and  lloyali-st  party,  as  contrasted  with  the 
o])posite'leaiiing  of  the  Puritan  element  iuthc 
National  (’^hurcli  at  the  time.”  * The  pul  pit  is 
elaborately  carved,  and  the  detail  piclced  out 
in  gold.  It  has  been  jdaced  on  a Ham  stone 
base,  and  stands  immediately  iu  front  of  the 
screen  at  its  southern  end.  The  nave  seats 
and  prayer-desk  are  coeval  w'ith  the  jmlpit, 
but  are  plainer  in  cbaracter.  At  the  eastern 
ends  of  the  aisles  arc  the  monuments  to  the 
Hexts  and  the  Staw'ells.  That  in  the  north 
aisle  commemorates  Sir  Edward  Ile.xt  and 
his  “ virtuous  lady,”  wdio  died  respectively 
February  22,  1624,  and  July  -30,  1633.  Two 
efligics  recline  on  an  altar-tomb  with  panelled 
sides,  having  the  arms  impaled  on  a shield  in 
the  centre.  Sir  Edward  is  in  plate  armour  of 
the  period,  his  head  on  a tilting-heliuet  orna- 
mented with  a plume  of  feathers.  His  wife 
has  the  usual  ruffs  round  the  neck  and 


* Som.  Archl.  ProceedingB,  1861, 


wrists,  and  wears  one  of  the  varieties  of 
the  French  hood  which  -were  fashionable 
from  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  These  effigies 
are  in  fine  preservation,  and  from  the 
care  and  delicacy  of  the  carving  are  pro- 
bably faithful  portraits  of  the  deceased. 
The  whole  is  siuTOunded  by  a ‘wrought-iron 
railing  of  plain  cbaracter. 

In  the  corresponding  position  on  the  south 
.“ide  is  the  monument  to  Radolph  Stawell. 
Baron  Somerton,  who  died  August  8,  1689, 
and  hi.s  wife.  It  is  a heavy  mural  monument 
of  no  particular  artistic  excfdlence,  but  is 
.surrounded  by  a good  wrought-iron  railing, 
the  centre  being  finished  witli  the  Stawell 
crest  on  a cap  of  maintenance.  The  east 
window  is  the  only  one  w'bich  retains  its 
original  glass.  Some  cherubs  in  the  wheel 
])orl.ioii  of  the  window-head  are  very  beauti- 
fully drawn.  A chair,  apparently  “ made 
up,”  .stands  in  the  chancel,  and  has  some  good 
carving. 

The  nave  arcade  is  of  three  bays  with 
four  centred  arches,  and  imitation  of  Early 
mouldings  in  the  abaci  of  the  caps.  Both 
arches  and  shafts  are  the  same  in  section.  ( )ii 
1 ho  exterior  there  are  no  buttresses  or  plinth 
on  the  soutli  side,  the  reason  probably  being 
tliat  it  was  only  finished  on  the  .side  facing 
the  approaches  from  the  house  and  road.  As 
the  ground  slopes  upwards  considerably  from 
north  to  south,  the  extra  support  was  dis- 
pensed with  on  that  side. 

Not  far  distant  is  the  more  elaborate  church 
of  High  Ham,  which  is  also  well  -worth  visit- 
ing- for  its  screen  and  painted  roofs. 


NOTES. 


print  in  another  column  a letter 
from  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  con- 
cerning the  addition  of  a gallery 
I’ound  the  Rotunda  Room  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  under  the  dome,  and  cutting 
across  the  niches  which  formed  part  of  Soane’s 
architectural  scheme.  He  asKS,  “What  is 
the  tise  of  having  good  work  in  a citv,  if  it 
is  to  be  damaged  in  this  manner”.^  ^^’ithout 
feeling  too  much  enthusiasm  for  Sir  John 
Soane's  niches,  which  are  not  n very  recondite 
form  of  architectural  expression,  we  certainly 
consider  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  a 
sufficiently  notable  and,  in  its  way,  unique 
architectural  monument,  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  some  importance  that  its 
design  should  not  be  interfered  -^-ith 
or  altered  without  very  decided  practical 
necessity.  I'rom  inquiries  at  the  Bank  we 
learn  that  the  gallery  is  ab.«olutely  wanted 
for  the  storage  of  books ; it  does  cut  across 
the  niches,  and  is  to  have  a light  iron 
railing  of  simple  and  graceful  design  round 
it.  If  the  space  is  wanted  for  the 
business  of  the  Bank,  and  cannot  be 
found  auywliere  else,  we  presume  there  is 
no  help  for  it ; but  it  seems  a pity  that  the 
addition  could  not  have  been  managed  so  as 
to  fall  in  with  the  design  of  Soane's  Room,  in 
arrangement  and  character  of  detail,  instead 
of  interfering  with  it. 


A 


FI'H\'  days  ago  we  read  a remark  in  the 
Athemmm  to  the  effect  that — 


“ ‘isitors  to  WestmiDstor  Abbey  now  find  them- 
selves  barred  out  from  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  apex,  and  the  jtlace  carefully 
screened  with  sacking  lest  they  should  see  into  it. 
This  is  to  prevent  them  missing  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Giles  Daubeny,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  after 
the  royal  tombs,  in  the  church.  It  has  been 
pulled  down  and  taken  away,  and  a new  ono  is 
being  mado  to  put  in  its  place.  This  is  no  ordi- 
nary piece  of  barbarism.  It  is  the  first  attack  of 
the  'restorer'  upon  that  marvellous  store  of  old 
English  monumental  art  which  has  made  West- 
minster  Abbey  famous  amongst  the  churches  of  the 
world,  and  the  like  of  which  no  other  country  can 
now  show.” 


Now,  the  zeal  of  our  esteemed  contemjiorarv 
has  certainly  run  away  with  its  discretion  in 
Slieakiug  so  strongly.  We  have  been  at  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  facts  from  those  best 
able  to  give  them.  It  appear.s  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Daubeny  family  have  been 
desirous  for  some  time  to  repair  the  tomb, 
which  they  considered  to  be  iu  a very  un- 


satisfactory and  neglected  condition.  T1 
surfaces  on  the  south  and  -west  end  wev, 
so  far  decayed  as  to  leave  little  trae 
of  the  details  that  had  been  on  then 
The  tomb  -was  originally  designed  for  on 
effigy  only,  that  of  Lady  Daubeny,  but  aft«. 
Sir  Giles’s  death  it  had  to  be  taken  to  piecd 
for  his  burial  within  it,  and  then  her  effigy  lia 
to  be  moved  to  one  side  to  make  room  for  hi , 
and  the  re-building  of  the  tomb  was  vet 
clumsily  done.  The.  first  intention  -was  t-' 
re-work  the  details  on  the  old  sides  and  endil 
resett  ing  them  in  their  proper  positions ; but  the , 
were  found  to  be  too  much  decayed  to  allow  o'! 
this.  The  old  verge  or  slab  will,  howevejil 
be  re])laced  with  the  two  effigies  on  it  withouj 
any  alteration,  and  all  existing  traces  of  thi 
ancient  colouring  on  them  will  remain  ui  i 
touched.  Tlie  railing  Avhich  surrounded  tb| 
tomb  was  removed  not  many  years  ago,  w'hef 
many  other  tombs  W'ere  deprived  of  their  iro:| 
fencing  : but  an  accurate  drawing  of  this  rai;J 
ing-  exists  which  will  guide  the  preparation  d 
a new  one.  It  is  intended  to  place  an  inscriji 
tinn  with  the  date  on  this  railing  to  descriF 
what  has  been  done  to  this  tomb,  and  th 
greatest  pains  will  be  taken  to  prevent  an: 
possibility  of  confoimding  what  is  nev 
work  with  what  is  old.  Can  more  h 
expected  ? Does  our  contemporary  mean  t 
a.s.sert  that  the  modern  representatives  of  a 
ancient  family  are  not  justified  in  rejiairb' 
and  re-embellishing  the  monuments  of  then 
ancestors  ? That  is  what  has  generally  bee- 
considered  to  be  a pious  work.  AVe  quit: 
agree  with  the  Afhenauin  that  if  restoratio 
“is  allowed  to  run  riot  amongst  1 he  monui 
ment.s  in  Westminster  Abbey,”  the  resnl 
would  be  deplorable;  but  is  such  a treatmem 
of  an  ancient  tomb  as  we  have  described  to  b 
called  “restoration  running  riot”?  This  1 
the  way  tlie  0])ponents  of  restoration  too  oftei't 
injure  th(-ir  own  cause  by  making  out  thingi 
to  be  worse  than  they  really  are. 


XT/’E  have  received  a copy  of  Dr.  BlnxaUi 
» » report  to  the  Local  Government  Boarn 
on  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  the  Urbal; 
Sanitary  District  of  Midsomer  Nortor- 
Somersetshire.  We  propose  to  give  publicit" 
to  the  stated  causes  of  disease,  as  hriefiy  e 
may  be,  in  any  such  reports  whicli  are  senttt 
us,  so  that  those  of  our  readers  who  ar; 
practically  interested  insanitary  progress  mai 
have  information  as  to  places  where  sanitatio;i 
i.s  neglected.  "NS'e  give  the  following  quota- 
lions  from  Dr.  Blaxall’s  report : — 


“Tho  village  of  Midsomer  Norton,  'with  whioa 
this  report  ia  mainly  coiicemod,  stands  on  the  not 
red  marl  in  a valley,  having  a wide  brook,  th 
‘ Soraer,’  running  down  the  side  of  the  main  streek 
The  water  supply  is  derived  chiefly  from  springs  a.' 
Chilcompton,  the  water  being  brought  down  h 
gravitation  and  pretty  generally  distributed  throu^i 
out  the  village.  I met,  however,  with  iustanco 
where  families  were  dependent  upon  wells  for  thefl: 
drinking  water,  or  upon  springs  which,  in  the  bo 
season,  wero  liable  to  run  dry  ; as,  for  example; 
at  Clay  Batch,  where  the  occupants  of  seve)' 
dwellings  are  put  to  great  straits  in  tho  suiu 
mer  to  get  water  for  their  daily  use.  Somi 
of  the  wells  are  evidently  exposed  to  danl 
gerous  pollution,  as  at  Rackfarnal  Villas,  where  th  • 
water  is  derived  from  a well  sunk  about  12  ft. 


from  a privy  cesspit ; and  again,  at  GunniiA 
’ )S0Ti 


Houses,  where  a butt-ended  stop  drain  runs  closeTi 
the  well.  Excrement  removal  and  disposal  ar-. 
mainly  effected  by  sewers,  but  the  drains  of  closets 
are  habitually  unprovided  with  means  for  flushingii 
e.xcept  by  hand-labour,  and  this  is  not  infrequentl.-i 
neglected,  with  the  customary  result  of  bloekiDf 
the  drains  with  decomposing  excrement.  Further 
bad  examples  of  cesspit  privies  came  under  notiort 
in  the  village  and  elsewhere.  The  system  of  sewerr 
consists  of  brick  culverts  and  glazed  pipes.  Tbeso 
latter  are  laid  with  clay  joints,  and  the  Surveyo) 
tells  me  the  Authority  are  now  experiencing 
trouble  from  the  sewers  opening  at  the  joints  anc 
taking  in  subsoil  water.  The  sewage  is  disi 
posed  of  by  filtration,  and  the  effluent  water  disi 
charged  into  the  brook,  which  then  continues  its 
course  to  Radstock,  where  the  Radstock  Authority 
complain  that  its  polluted  condition  causes  con' 
sidorable  nuisance.  To  remedy  this  evil  the  Midi 
.somer  Norton  Authority  applied  to  the  Board  foi 
powers  to  borrow  money  to  carry  out  projected  im 
provements,  and  the  Board  has  held  inquiry  on  thti 
subject.  The  ventilation  of  the  sewers  is  very  in 
efficient;  when  first  laid  down  street  ventilator* 
were  provided,  but  these  have  been  done  away  witbi 
and  2-inch  shafts  substituted,  and  of  these  only 
seven  have  been  provided  for  some  two  miles  oe 
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vers.  Removal  of  house  refuse  is  left  to  the 
aeabolders  to  carry  out,  and  is  not  infrequently 
fleeted,  as  evidenced  by  the  accumulations  met 
th  at  various  places  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry.’’ 
le  points  we  would  draw  special  attention 
in  the  above  extract  are  the  trouble  caused 
• clay-jointing  the  drain-pipes  (an  old  crusted 
ceipt  which  is  constantly  producing  ill 
iects) ; the  leaving  of  the  flushing  of  closets 
har.d  labour ; and  the.  contiguity  of  the 
alls  to  drainage  cesspools, — a piece  of  slow 
icide  so  constantly  practised  in  rural 
stricts. 


pARLY  next  month  there  will  be  opened, 
j in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
cademy,  an  exhibition  of  decorative  liandi- 
orli.  The  scheme  has  the  support  of  the 
oard  of  Manufactures  and  of  other  public 
)diesantl  private  individuals  connected  with 
•t  and  commerce,  and  its  object  is  “ to 
rther,  in  a practical  way,  the  education  both 
' workers  and  the  public,  and  so  to  promote 
purer  taste  and  better  application  of  wbat 
really  good  in  tlie  important  branches  of 
dustry  that  connect  themselves  with  art.” 
rizes  will  be  given  for  carving  in  wood, 
arble,  stone,  and  plaster,  metal  work, 
osaic,  embroidery,  painted  decoration, 
jokbinding,  turnery,  cKre.  There  will 
so  be  a loan  collection  of  “ standard 
:am])les  in  the  various  special  forms 
work  in  which  competitions  are  held.” 
Work  submitted  in  competition  must, 

. every  case,  be  solely  the  work  of  the 
)mpetitor,  and  originality  of  design  will  be 
)nsidered  in  judging  the  merit  of  works 
ibmitted  in  competition.”  A series  of 
ctures  will  be  ‘gh’en  bearing  upon  the 
ejects  of  the  exhibition,  willi,  where  possible, 
ractieal  illustrations  of  the  wdus  operandi  of 
le  workman.  It  is  stated  that  several  offers 
f excellent  materials  for  the  loan  collectif)n 
ave  been  made,  and  there  is  every  probability 
f the  exliibition  proving  advantageous  both 
3 the  handicraftsman  and  the  public. 


E may  draw  attention  to  a letter  in  this 
Aveek’s  issue,  Avritten  by  a member  of 
he  Architectural  Association,  under  the  sig- 
aturo  ‘‘  urging  the  advisability 

f establishing  a residential  college  for  young 
rchitects  who  come  up  from  the  country  to 
tudy  in  Loudon.  Some  readers,  avc  fear, 
i'ill  know  very  well  what  our  correspondent 
leans  in  regard  to  the  dullness  and  depress- 
ng  effect  of  life  in  London  to  those  Avho 
ome  up  to  London  for  purposes  of  study, 
nth  no  friends,  and  a A'ery  limited 
ucome.  The  establishment  of  a place  of 
esidence  for  such  Avould  probably  tend  to 
iconomy  of  resources,  and  Avould  have  the 
!ven  more  valuable  result  of  giving  the 
iheerfulness  and  interest  in  life  arising  from 
nutual  society,  in  place  of  long,  monotonous 
jvenings  in  dull  lodgings.  The  idea  is  cer- 
;ainly  well  worth  practical  consideration,  and 
fve  hope  the  letter  of  our  correspondent  may 
.ead  to  some  useful  result. 


T^ACII  new  guide-book  to  Athens  tliat 
appears  is  necessarily  a small  archaeo- 
logical compendium.  The  guide  “ Johaime,”  * 
just  published  by  Ilachette,  is  no  exception, 
and,  as  an  archaeological  compendium,  it  must 
briefly  be  noted  here.  We  may  at  once  say 
that,  archieologically,  it  stands  nud\A'ay 
between  the  noAv  wholly  obsolete  Murray  and 
the  remarkably  alert  and  complete  Raedeker. 
Any  one  now  starting  for  Greece  will  do  well 
to  read  bis  Jlurray  if  he  have  time  and 
money, — it  is  long  and  costly, — before  lie 
starts,  be  Avill  thereby  fill  liia  mind  with 
excellent  references  and  abundant  approjiriate 
•quotations,  from  I’ausanias  to  Bishop  '^^’ords- 
Avorth.  Then,  if  lie  fear  the  question  of  excess 
luggage,  let  him  leave  it  behind.  On  the  spot 
he  Avill  find  it  worse  than  useless.  He 
I must  choose  bet.Aveen  the  neAv  Johaune  aud 
j Baedeker,  — either  equally  handy,  — but 
j Johaune  contains  Athens  alone,  Baedeker  all 


_*  (B.  Httussoullier's  “ Athenes  et  ses Environs:  Collec- 
tion des  Quides-Joanne.”  Gr^ce  I,  Paris,  1889.  Hachette, 
j ftZEziii.,  216,  S.  8,  4,  Karten.  10,  Pliine.  12  fr.) 


Greece  proper.  So  many  English-speaking 
tourists  read  French  and  not  German  that 
•Tolianne  is  sure  of  many  purchasers : but  let 
those Avho  liaA'e  theirGerman  keep  to  Baedeker. 
It  is  vexatious  to  find  in  1888  a description  of 
the  Erectheion  based  on  Teyns’s  Avork  in  1851 . 
It  is  still  more  astonishing,  A\-hen  all  archoeo- 
logical  Europe  has  been  agog  on  the  subject  of 
the  Dioiiysiac  theatre,  to  find  not  so  much  ns  a 
hint  of  iir.  Ddrjifeld's  discoveries.  E\'en  the 
tourist,  especially  if  he  be  an  American,  is 
annoyed  not  to  be  posted  u])  as  to  the  latest 
news.  As  the  book  is  French,  it  is,  perhaps, 
needless  to  add  that  the  exposition  even  of 
complete  errors  is  lucid,  and  the  jdans,  even 
when  inadequate,  are  lucid. 


A EVERTING  to  the  Note  in  our  issue  of 
the  119th  ult.  as  to  the  alterations  being 
made  in  the  Victoria  Fountain,  erected  in 
A’ictoria  Park,  nackney,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  we  observe  now 
that,  under  the  directions  of  the  3retro])olitan 
Board  of  W^orks,  the  Avliole  surface  of  the 
Aubigny  stone  facing  above  the  arches,  in- 
cluding the  elaborate  can'ing,  has  been  scraped 
and  rubbed,  so  as  to  remove  the  natural  pro- 
tective skin  caused  by  the  drying-out  of  the 
quarr)’  sap,  and  to  expose  the  stone  to  the 
weather  in  a Avav  Avhich  must  liasten  its 
decay.  Sliall  we  not  soon  require  a Society 
for  tile  Preservation  of  Modern  Buildings  ? 


POOPtE’S  “ ^Manual  of  Railways  for  1888,” 
recently  published,  sIioavs  that  in  the 
twenty-tAVO  years  from  1865  to  1887  the 
average  rates  of  freight  in  America  Avere 
reduced  to  about  one-quarter  of  Avhat  they 
AA-ere  in  the  former  year,  the  decrease  being  a 
steady  one  throughout.  Dividing  the  system 
into  two  groups,  Ave  find  that  in  the  Eastern 
group  the  rate  per  ton  ])er  mile  was  reduced 
from  2’900  cents  to  0'718  cents  (touching  as 
low  as  0'636  cents  in  1885);  while  on  the 
Western  lines  the  rates  fell  from  3'G42  cents 
to  1’014  cents.  It  is  still  more  interesting  to 
notice  that  there  has  been  a concurrent  steady 
increase  in  the  aggregate  freight  carried,  and 
that  the  heavier  tonnage  more  than  com- 
pensated for  tlie  reduction  in  rates. 
There  are  no  data  for  determining  how  far 
the  reduction  in  freight  has  affected  the 
net  earnings  per  ton  per  mile  further  back 
than  1884,  but  they  have  not  fallen  during 
the  last  three  years,  in  spite  of  a reduction 
in  rates  of  about  3 per  cent,  on  the  Eastern 
and  17  per  cent,  on  the  Western  line.'^.  Of 
course,  while  this  proves  that  traffic  is 
stimulated  by  cheaper  rates,  it  must  be 
allowed  tliat  circumstances  hardly  AA-arrant 
our  looking  for  equally  favourable  results 
from  reduced  rates  in  England, — our  traffic 
being  carried  under  very  dissimilar  con- 
ditions. The  American  railAA'ays  have  a 
great  advantage  in  receiving  so  much  of 
their  traffic  in  train-loads,  Avliich  SAA’ells  the 
average  load  per  truck.  Our  average  truck- 
load  of  about  two  tons  is  laughed  at,  but 
large  consignments  are  comparatively  feAA'  and 
far  betAveen.  ilr.  Jefferds,  C.E.,  Avriting 
to  a contemporary,  asserts  that  our  tonnage 
would  be  more  than  quadriqiled  by  reducing 
freights  one-half,  as  a profitable  market  could 
be  found  for  many  articles  Avhich  can  be  pro- 
duced in  England,  wliich  are  now-  shut  out 
from  the  markets  of  the  AA'orld  owing  to  high 
transport  rates.  He  quotes  statistics  from 
the  returns  of  the  Chicago  and  North-Western 
Railroad,  which  hn.s  reduced  its  freights  from 
1'42  cents  in  1882  to  0'99  in  1888,  and 
whose  last  dividend  was  6 per  cent.  Mr. 
.Tefferds  appears  to  have  a firm  conA-ic- 
tion  that  the  salvation  of  our  lines  de- 
pends upon  the  adoption  of  the  bogie- 
truck  cars,  and  we  learn  from  the  com- 
munication alluded  to  that  Sir  .Tames 
Ramsden  has  imported  some  trucks  of  A’ery 
high  carrying  capacity, — probably  of  a similar 
type  to  those  recently  on  view  at  St.  Pancras, 
-^for  use  on  the  Furness  Raihvay.  These 
trucks  are  largely  made  of  steel,  AA’hicb,  as  it 
has  already  displaced  iron  in  the  construction 
of  rails,  seems  not  unlikely  to  supersede  wood 
for  sleepers.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the 
1 great  reduction  in  non-paying  weight  requiring 


to  be  hauled  by  the  adoption  of  this  system, 
and  haA'e  no  doubt  that  the  example  set  by 
the  Midland  and  Furness  Railways  will  soon 
be  followed,  if  their  experiments  prove 
successful. 


IONDON  is  this  week  midoubtedly  richer 
by  one  fine  statue  ; for  the  bronze  figure 
of  General  Gordon,  in  Trafalgar-square,  is  a 
fine  one,  not  merely  as  London  statues  go, 
but  intrinsically.  It  is  altogether  out  of 
scale  Avith  the  neighbouring  figures  of  Napier 
and  IlaA’elock,  and  the  pose  is  wanting  in  the 
dignity  for  which  one  looks  in  the  statue  of  a 
national  hern  ; but  it  is  a real  work  of  art 
neA'ertheless.  Portraiture  seems  to  have  been 
the  aim  of  the  sculptor  rather  than  any 
heroic  ideal  representation  of  the  man. 
The  figure  stands  upon  the  right  leg  in  a 
natural  attitude,  the  left  arm  is  crossed 
OA'er  the  A^-aist,  and  the  hand,  holding  a 
Bible,  supports  the  elbow  of  the  right  arm. 
The  head  is  a little  bent,  the  chin  resting  upon 
the  closed  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The 
AA'ell-known  features  are  lit  up  by  a slight 
smile,  and  tlie  calm  eyes  gaze  at  the  spectator 
AA’ith  an  expres.sion  it  is  A’erj’  easy  to  fancy  is 
cynical.  Tlie  proportions  and  easy  attitude 
of  tlie  figure  are  as  expressive  of  physical 
poAver  and  activity  as  the  countenance  is  of 
contemplation.  The  military  character  of  the 
hero  is  amply  shown  by  the  undress  miiform 
of  a field  officer  AA'hicli  he  AA’cars  complete  to  the 
glasses  aud  cane,  and  by  a broken  mortar  upon 
which  the  left  foot  rests, — a piece  of  artistic 
“ property  ” rather  unworthy  of  the  sculptor. 
The  pedestal  is  enriched  on  the  right  and  left 
sides  by  bronze  panels  in  Ioaa*  relief,  the  A\'ork, 
like  the  figure,  of  Mr.  llamo  Thornycroft. 
The  panel  on  the  left  of  the  statue,  witli  the 
figures  of  Charity  and  Justice,  was  exhibited 
at  Burlington  House  this  year,  aud  was  com- 
mented on  by  ns  at  that  time.  The  other 
panel  is  less  interesting  on  the  Avhole,  but  the 
two  female  figures  symbolical  of  Fortitude 
and  Faith  that  fill  it  are  beautiful  things  also. 
The  first,  strong  and  calm,  holds  a sword  in 
the  right  hand,  and  a shield  in  the  left  bear- 
ing the  AA’ords  “ Right  fears  no  might.”  Faith, 
with  a cross  on  her  breast,  raises  her  eves 
and  hands,  and  gazes  upwards  from  under  a 
veil.  The  pedestal  itself  is  a vast  improve- 
ment U])on  the  usual  thing,  but  it  is  rather 
unhappily  proportioned  at  the  base.  The  two 
steps,  forming  a sort  of  podium,  should 
be  much  larger,  and  the  great  holloAv 
above  them  is  out  of  scale.  The  cornice  is 
much  better,  but  it  projects  too  much,  and  Ave 
could  liaA’^e  very  well  dispensed  Avith  the 
rather  commonplace  wreaths  of  bay  that  sur- 
mount it.  The  front  panel  of  the  pedestal 
bears  the  simple  inscription : “ Charles  Cl . 
Gordon,  C.B.,  IMajor.-Gen.  Royal  Engi- 
neers, Icilled  at  Khartoum  xxa'I.  January, 
MDCCCLXxxv."  It  is  surely  a great  mistake  to 
haA'e  put  this  fine  work  just  behind  the  Nelson 
Column. 


rrillE  Canongate  old  cross,  Edinburgh, 
J-  which  has  for  a lengthened  period  been 
fixed  against  the  wall  of  the  Tolbooth,  is  to 
be  placed  on  a pedestal  in  the  recess  opposite 
the  Parish  Church.  The  pedestal  upon  which 
stood  the  Edinburgh  “ Market  Cross,”  prior 
to  its  restoration,  is  to  be  utilised  for  the 
purpose. 

WE  have  made  some  remarks  which  have 
been  rather  resented  in  some  quarters, 
as  to  the  issue  of  a circular  of  “ General 
Advice”  on  Restoration  in  the  name  of  the 
Institute,  and  which  aa’B  said  was  obviously 
not  in  a true  sense  the  opinion  of  the  Institute, 
but  only  that  of  a small  number  of  archi- 
tects holding  special  views  on  church  restora- 
tion. ^Ve  print  in  another  column  a letter 
from  Mr.  Lacy  Ridge,  whom  every  one 
Avill  admit  to  be  an  energetic  and  able  member 
of  the  Institute,  which  entirely  confirms  what 
Ave  said,  that  the  document  put  forth  as  the 
opinion  of  the  Institute  on  Restoration  has 
no  proper  claim  to  that  title,  and  does  not 
realh'  represent  the  opinion  of  the  Institute 
as  a body.  Mr.  Ridge  comments  strongly  on 
this  AVay  of  doing  things,  and  not  without 
reason.  If  it  was  considered  inconvenient 
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+0  sulmiit  tho  ([iiestioii  to  a {general  meet- 
ing, at  all  events  it  would  Lave  been 
easy  to  describe  tlio  document  as  what  it  really 
is,  the  opinion  of  the  Art  Committee  of  tiie 
In.stitute;  then  the  true  authority  attaching 
to  the  document  would  liave  been  known,  and 
no  one  could  have  complained  of  being  mis- 
represented. 


HYDE  PARK  CORNER. 

Miss  Emily  J.  Wood  has  presented  to  the 
National  Gallery  two  highlj'-interesting  paint- 
ings of  Hyde  Park  Corner.  They  serve  as  a 
record  of  some  of  the  manifold  and  generally 
forgotten  changes  that  have  passed  over  that 
quarter  within  the  last  hundred  years.  The 
earlier  one  is  labelled  “ Unknown — eighteenth 
century  (?)”;  tlie  other,  “By  Jame.s  Holland — 
b.  1800,  d.  1870.”  Both  are  drawn  from  the 
same  spot,  a few  yards  west  of  the  cros.sing  to 
Grosvenor-place,  looking  down  the  incline  of 
Piccadilly.  In  the  former  we  see  the  turnpike, 
with  its  two  lodge.s  and  central  array  of  eleven 
lamps,  portions  of  the  two  park  walls,  old 
Apsley  House,  and,  in  the  foreground,  the 
eastern  wing  of  St.  Georges  Hospital.  The 
latter  two  buildings  are  of  red  brick,  as  also  are 
the  Park  walls.  The  turnpike  was  transferred 
hither  from  the  southern  end  of  Clarges-street 
in  1701.  It  then  consisted  of  a toll-house  on 
the  soutliern  side  of  the  road,  three  swing-gates, 
and  two  turnstiles  on  the  footpaths.  About 
thirty  years  later  the  toll-house  was  replaced 
with  two  lodges,  as  designed  by  H.  Holland, 
placed  in  the  roadway,  two  side-gates,  and  rail- 
ings instead  of  the  turnstiles.  This  is  the  turn- 
pike which  we  see  in  the  picture.  In  1825  wa,s 
passed  an  Act  for  the  abolition  of  certain  toll- 
charges.  On  Tuesday,  October  4,  of  that  same 
year,  were  sold  by  auction  the  Hyde  Park  Gate 
with  its  “engine-house ’’and weighing-machine, 
in  twenty  lots  ; the  toll-house  and  lamp-posts, 
in  seven  lots,  by  Loudoun’s  old  Chehsea  Bun 
House,  which,  together  with  its  " museum  of 
rarities,"  in  rivalry  to  Don  Saltero’s,  met  a like 
fate  on  April  13,  1839;  and,  in  seven  lots,  the 
weighing-machine  and  toll-house  by  the  wooden 
bridge  across  the  Grosvenor  Canal  at  Jenny’s 
Whim  Tavern  and  Tea  Gardens,  which  was 
opened  tem}).  George  I.,  by  the  end  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace  {olini  Chelsea)  road.  A woodcut  of 
the  sale,  by  Abbott,  at  Hyde  Park,  will  be  found 
in  Hone’s  " Everyday  Book,”  vol.  i.,  cols.  1 ,357-8. 
It  seems  that  the  Hyde  Park  Gate  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a turnpike  at  Albert  Gate,  Knights- 
bridge,  which  was  there  as  late  as  1856,  teste 
a water-colour  view,  of  that  year,  by  T.  H. 
Shepherd. 

St.  George’s  Hospital  was  opened  for  patients 
on  January  1,  1734.  In  a statement  of  the 
Governors’  proceedings  from  tlieir  first  meeting, 
on  October  19,  1733,  to  December  29,  1742,  we 
read  : — “ This  Undertaking  was  set  on  Foot 
.soon  after  Michachnas,  1733,  by  some  Gentle- 
men wiio  were  before  concerned  in  a Charity  of 
the  like  kind,  in  the  lower  part  of  Westnbuter," 
ikc.  Having  taken  a lease  of  what  Pennant 
terms  Lord  Lanesborough’s  “ country  house,” 
whose  main  front  faced  nortliwards  towards 
Hyde  Park,  they  added  thereto  an  eastern  and 
a western  wing,  after  I.  Ware’s  design,  as  shown 
in  his  own  contemporary  print.  Wilson’s  view 
(174())  of  the  old  building  is  preserved  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital ; in  the  “ Crowle  ” Pennant, 
Museum  Print  Room,  is  a copy  of  Dagaty’s 
print,  published  by  R.  Ackermann,  on  August  1, 
1797.  Ill  this  print  should  be  noticed  Collier's 
big  Southampton  coach,  on  eight  wheels.  The 
hospital  assumed  its  later  aspect  mainly  at  the 
hands  of  W.  Wilkins,  It.A.,  in  1828-30.  The 
new  southern  block  overlooks  the  sites  of  the 
old  Lock  Hospital  and  of  Tattersall's  yard,  to- 
gether with  the  “ Turf  ” tavern,  at  end  of  the 
yard.  The  two  pictures  under  review  represent 
these  two  stages  of  the  hospital’s  structural 
history.  Richard  Tattcrsall,  stud-groom  to  the 
Duke  of  Kingston,  began  business  here  circa 
1775.  In  1865,  “Tattersall’s,”  together  with 
the  fox  and  other  relics,  migrated  to  Knights- 
bridgc'-green. 

We  will  now  .say  a few  words  about  the 
mansion  which  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
occupied  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  would 
never,  eitlier  verbally  or  in  his  correspondence, 
designate  as  Apsley  House.  Writing  of  Picca- 
dilly, Pennant  says  (1795); — “The  north  side 
only  consists  of  liouses,  most  of  them  mean 
buildings ; but  it  finishes  handsomely  with  the 
magnilicent  new  house  of  Lord  Bathvrst,  at 
Jbjdc-parli  corner.”  The  mean  buildings  were 
for  the  most  part  survivals  of  the  various  inns  | 


and  statuary,  or  figure,  yanls  that  had  formerly 
ranged  along  this  side  of  the  then  Portugal-street. 
One  of  the  inns,  or  posting-house.s,  was  the 
“ Hercules’  Pillars,”  commemorated  by  Fielding 
and  Wycherley.  Two  others  have  given  names 
to  Half  Moon  and  White  Horse  streets.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  “Hercules’ Pillars ’■  by  a block 
of  tliree  small  tenements  stood,  next  to 
the  Park  gate,  the  apple  - stall  of  James 
Allen,  the  Dettingen  veteran,  upon  whom, 
in  1750,  George  II.  bestowed  the  fee-simple 
of  his  lodging.  By  letters  patent  of  May  3, 
1784,  the  king  gave  a grant  of  the  ground  here 
to  Henry,  second  Earl  Bathurst,  who,  on  appoint- 
ment as  Lord  Chancellor,  had  been  elevated 
(January  23,  1771,)  Baron  Apsley  of  Apsley, 
Sn.ssex.  Thereupon  Lord  Bathurst  set  about  the 
building  of  a town  house,  for  which  he  ulti- 
mately employed  the  brothers  Adam.  It  is  said 
that,  having  omitted  to  clear  his  title  to  the 
land  on  which  he  began  with  the  stables,  he 
had  to  compound  with  Allen’s  representatives 
for  a payment  of  4007.  (or  4507.)  a year ; and, 
moreover,  that— a warning  to  lawyers  who 
meddle  with  architecture — be  made  no  pro- 
vision, in  his  own  designs,  for  a .staircase.  Lord 
Bathurst  died  liere  in  1794.  In  1810,  his  son  and 
successor  sold  the  house  to  Richard,  3rd  Earl  of 
Mornington,  who  had  been  created  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  for  his  eminent  services  as  Governor- 
General  in  India,  where  he  defeated  Tippoo  and 
overthrew  the  empire  of  Mysore.  In  1820  the 
Marquis  made  over  the  house,  by  sale,  to  his 
younger  brother  Arthur,  who,  on  May  3, 1814,  was 
created  Marquis  of  Douro  and  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, having  within  six  years  been  raised  to  every 
rank  in  succession  of  our  peerage.  Eight  years 
later  the  Duke  employed  Messrs.  S.  & B.  Wyatt  in 
altering  the  house  by  the  additions  of  the  tetra- 
style  portico,  the  “ Waterloo  ” gallery,  and  other 
apartments  along  the  western  side,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  attic  story,  &c.,  and  the  casing  of  the 
wliole  with  Bath  stone.  The.se  changes  and  pur- 
chase involved  him  in  a total  expense  of  1.30,0007. 
On  15th  June,  1830,  the  Duke  paid  9,530^  for 
the  Crown’s  interest  in  the  house;  “the Crown,” 
says  Cunningham,  “ reserving  a right  to  forbid 
the  erection  of  any  other  house  or  houses  on  the 
site.”  The  historic  iron  shutters  were  fixed  to 
the  windows  after  an  attack  by  a mob  of 
“Reform”  rioters  in  1831.  Removed  by  liis 
successor  they  were  kept  there  by  the  Duke  “as 
a monument  of  the  gullibility  of  a mob  .... 
if  any  one  be  disposed  to  grow  giddy  with 
popular  applause,  I think  that  a glance  towards 
those  iron  shutters  will  soon  sober  him.”  We 
may  recall,  too,  liow  in  his  last  delirium  Scott 
repeated  the  “ Burk  Sir  Walter  ! ” with  wliich 
he  was  assailed  at  Jeilburgh. 

The  iron  bullet-proof  shutters  do  not  appear  in 
Holland’s  painting.  So,  since  he  shows  Wilkins’ 
hospital  and  Decimus  Burton's  Ionic  screen  and 
triumphal  arch,  it  isclear  that  this  view  was  taken 
duringthe  interval  1828-1830.  Ashereindepicted, 
a trophy  of  arms  surmounts  the  middle  gateway 
of  the  colonnade;  the  opposite  arch,  at  Consti- 
tution Hill,  carries  Britannia  with  six  other 
figures — being  ten  in  all — upon  the  entablature, 
and  a quadriga,  the  horses  to  the  north,  upon 
the  pedestal.  M.  C.  Wyatt’s  colossal  eques- 
trian group  was  drawn  hither  with  a mili- 
tary escort  on  September  30,  1846,  from 
his  foundry  and  studio  at  Dudley  Grove 
House,  Paddington.*  In  an  article  upon  the 
contents  of  Apsley  House,  its  collection  of 
paintings,  statues,  and  the  like,  and  Colnaghi  & 
Co.’s  ten  lithographic  plates  of  the  interior,  the 
Quarterly  Iteview  of  March,  1853,  writes  : — “ It 
has  not  perhaps  been  generally  observed  tliat 
on  fine  afternoons  the  sun  casts  the  shadow  of 
this  equestrian  figure  full  upon  Apsley  House, 
and  the  sombre  image  may  be  seen  gliding 
spirit-like  over  the  front.”f  But  all  this  is  a 
tale  of  the  past.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre’s  presidency 
at  the  Office  of  Works  has  been  marked  by  some 
egregious  blunders — as,  for  instance,  at  the 
'J’ower  and  Westminster  Hall — under  the  sacro- 
sanct name  of  restoration.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  transferrence  of  the  arch  from  where, 
though  in  itself  but  a poor  adaptation  of  the  Porta 
Aurea  at  Pola.J  it  ranged  well  with  the  buildings 
around,  to  its  new  situation.  On  February  10, 


* AU.  except  the  copper  plume,  ia  ef  ifDa-metal,  varying 
from  i in.  to  2i  in.  in  thickness.  The  horse’s  legs  are  solid. 
The  Duke's  head  and  body,  and  the  horse’s  tail  and  head 
ure  rivetted  on;  the  other  pieces  were  forged  together. 
The  hat  is '1  ft.  long  hy  nearly  2 ft.  high.  lathe  plume 
(which,  by  the  way,  the  Duke  did  not  wear  at  IVaterloo) 
was  found  a bird’s  nest.  Copenhagen  died  in  1836. 

t By  a singiilsr  coincidence,  in  another  article  of  the 
same  volume  is  cited  Napoleon’s  exhortation  to  the  Grand 
Army  in  Spain  to  plmit  its  standards  on  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules, 

J Vide  Builder,  September  26,  1880, 


1883,  we  published  an  illustration  to  show  thel 
arrangements  for  lowering  the  statue  through!, 
the  arch — an  operation  that  was  begun  in  thef 
morning  of  Wednesday,  January  21,  1883,  undert 
Mr.  Reade's  superintendence,  and  in  the  presencei; 
of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  and  a few  favoured  guests;- 
The  sombre  image  now  glides  over  Aldeisbot,i 
where  the  figure  was  set  np  oi>  a pedestal  de-: 
signed  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Edi.s,  the  Governmenlj:' 
having  contributed  6,0007.  towards  the  cost  of  ■ 
transport. 


A GERMAN  AUTHORITY  ON  TOWN  ' 
SANITATION.  , 

Subjoined  is  a translation  of  a letter,  under]; 
date  the  12th  inst.,  addressed  to  Mr.  Charlesli 
Hancock,  F.S.S.  and  Fellow  of  the  Sanitary  In-Ii 
stitute,  by  Dr.  Karl  Mittermaier,  Physician  andii 
Sanitarian  in  Heidelberg,  relative  to  the  paper! 
published  by  the  Builder  in  its  issue  of  the  6thl 
inst.; — “ I have  the  lionour,”  writes  Dr.  Jlitter-d 
maier,  “ to  reply  to  yonr  questions  in  the  fol-c 
lowing  way.  First,  as  regards  Prof.  Alexanderli 
Muller,  he  is  recognised  as  an  eminent  specialistiil 
in  Germany  in  matters  of  town  sanitation:  and) 
only  those  can  doubt  his  competency  and  thel 
paramount  importance  of  his  judgment  who! 
would  rather  have  their  own  preconceived' i 
notions  confirmed  than  seek  to  arrive  at  the  real; 
truth.  If  Professor  Miiller  looks  upon  thel 
success  achieved  by  the  Berlin  irrigation  system  :■ 
in  a less  favourable  light  than  do  those  whol 
originated  it,  it  does  not  seem  allowable,  in  , 
my  opinion,  to  set  snch  a judgment  of  his; 
aside,  critical  though  it  may  be.  According  te ' 
my  experience  and  observation,  of  many  years-’  i 
standing,  concerning  the  various  and  most  op- ; 
posite  methods  of  sewage-disposal,  I,  too,  have' 
arrived  at  the  opinion  that  there  is  room  for  i 
doubt  as  to  the  efficacy,  for  inland  towns,  of  i 
the  English  system  of  flushing  sowers,  and  that.  i 
it  is  better  to  keep  all  human  excreta,  so  far  as  : 
practicable,  out  of  the  sewers.  Neither  the! 
chemical  treatment  of  liquid  sewage,  nor  irri-r 
gation  or  filtration  through  land,  appears  to  me 
to  be  sufficient  for  sanitary  and  agricultural  ; 
purposes.  We  have,  therefore,  made  the  ex- ; 
periment,  for  years,  here  in  Heidelberg,  of  c 
introducing  an  improved  pail-system,  and  wev 
believe  we  are  thus  on  the  right  track.  The  ; 
sanitary  and  financial  results  of  it  are  favour-  .: 
able  in  every  way. 

Heidelberg,  it  is  true,  is  a small  town  : but  i 
the  experience  made  with  the  pail-system-  even  ’ 
in  large  towns,  such  as  Graz  (Austria),  Augs-  - 
burg  (Bavaria),  Gorlitz  (Prussia),  Groningen  • 
(Holland),  and  other  towns — is  equally  satis-  • 
factory.  In  Manchester,  too,  the  pail-system  is  : 
in  use  on  a large  scale,  as  I myself  know  from  i 
having  personally  visited  the  spot  on  various  i 
occasions ; and  in  a sanitary  sense  it  has  had  . 
an  excellent  result  there.  I enclose  a report  on  r 
the  Heidelberg  system,  entitled  •'  Die  Reinigung  i 
der  Stadt  Heidelberg  vermittelst  tragbarer  und  < 
fahrbarer  Tonnen,”  a report  which  was  sub-  ; 
mitted  by  onr  town’s  Sanitary  Council  to  the  i 
International  Health  Congress  at  Vienna  last  • 
year.’’ 

We  cannot  but  observe,  however,  that  I)t.  i 
Jlittermaiersays  nothing  whatever,  in  this  com-  i 
munication,  about  the  manner  in  which  the  i 
contents  of  the  pails  are  ultimately’  disposed  of,  : 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  important  i 
part  of  the  problem. 


Tlie  Gordon  Statue,  Trafalgar  Square. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  Gordon  Monument  in  i 
Trafalgar-square  was  unveiled  by  ^Ir.  Plunket,  r 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  without  formality  ; 
of  any  kind.  The  cost  of  the  monument  was  ' 
voted  by  Parliament  soon  after  Gordon’s  deatli,  i 
and  the  commission  to  execute  it  was  givea  j 
to  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft,  R.A.  The  monu- 
ment is  altogether  30  ft.  high,  and  the  statue-  i 
itself  is  10  ft.  6 in.  high.  The  latter  is  of 
bronze  ; the  pedestal  is  wrought  in  hard  Derby- 
shire limestone,  standing  upon  two  granite  ( 
steps.  In  designing  the  pedestal  Mr.  'rhorny- 
crofb  is  stated  to  have  had  the  assistance  of  I 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.  The  panels  re-  • 
present  Fortitude  and  Faith,  Charity  and  i 
Justice.  Some  remarks  on  the  work  will  be  ; 
found  in  another  column. 

A Relic  of  Old  London. — Mr.  A.  Oliver  i 
informs  us  that  the  carved  red  lion  which  was 
to  be  seen  a few  yeai-s  ago  at  the  comer  of  an  i 
old  timber  house  in  Holywell-street,  Strand  (the  ; 
house  has  been  demolished),  has  been  placed  I 
in  the  Guildhall  Museum. 
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A GLOUCESTERSHIRE  LODGE. 

This  lodge  was  designed  for  Tortwortli  Park, 
Glouce.stershire.  The  materials  are  old  red 
Bandstone  in  the  walling,  and  Rath  stone 
fitessinas,  with  red  tile  roofs.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  W.^D.  Caroe. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  view  is  taken 
was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  this 
year. 


TENDERS  AT  SPRING  GARDENS: 
ANOTHER  SBW'AGE  SLUDGE  SHIP  TO  BE  BUILT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  12ch  in.st.,  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  reported  that  in  compli- 
ance with  the  resolution  of  the  Board  at  its 
previous  meeting,  they  had  further  considered 
'the  recommendation,  which  they  then  sub- 
mitted, that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Green  for  the 
construction  of  the  second  sludge  vessel  should 
be  accepted.  On  the  above  date  a letter  was 
teceived  from  Messrs.  Green,  stating  that 
there  were  several  clauses  in  the  specifica- 
tion which  they  did  not  see  their  way 
to  accept,  and  that  other  objections  had 
been  raised  by  their  Engineer  of  so 
serious  a character  that  the.’,  were  compelled 
to  withdraw  altogether.  A further  letter  bad 
I been  received  from.  Messrs.  Gree.n,  pointing  out 
( the  clauses  in  the  specification  to  which  they  i 
j took  exception.  There  were  thios  tenders  — ! 
I that  of  Messrs.  Fleming i: Ferguson, Amounting! 
i to  24,750A,  being  the  next  lowest.  It  wa>i 
1 pointed  out,  however,  by  the  Engineer,  that  this 
I tender  was  incomplete,  and,  under  all  me  cir- 
, cumstances,  it  appeared  to  the  committee  hat 
1 the  proper  course  would  be  to  accept  the 
1 remaining  tender — namely,  that  of  the  Naval 
I Construction  and  Armaments  Company,  Limited, 

! amounting  to  24,785?.,  and  the  committee 
; recommended  in  accordance  with  this  view. 


Mr.  E.  R.  C'mk  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
i report,  and  observed  that  the  committee  felt, 

I after  the  letters  from  Messrs.  Green,  and  finding 
1 the  second  lowest  tender  also  informal,  that 
j there  was  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  the 
I matter  than  to  accept  the  tender  of  the  Naval 
1 Construction  and  Armaments  Company,  which 
' was  in  perfect  order.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
I sum  asked  by  this  company  was  not  much  above 
! the  other  tenders. 


Mr.  Lenanton  said  he  was  unavoidably  absent 
when  the  matter  was  discussed  at  the  Works 
Committee's  meeting  on  the  Sth  inst.  He  had 
been  informed  that  some  of  the  clauses  of  the 
specification  for  the  vessel  were  most  unusual, 
and  so  stringent  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
shipbuilder  to  carry  tliem  out  in  their  entirety. 
If  that  were  so.  then  he  considered  Messrs. 
Green  had  come  to  an  honourable  conclusion  in 
withdrawing  their  tender,  and  if  the  Board  now 
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placed  the  work  elsewhere  it  should  be  seen 
that  the  conditions  of  the  specifications  were 
fully  carried  out.  He  also  thought  it  should  be 
remembered  that  while  in  the  Port  of  London 
Lloyd’s  surveyors  were  always  present  to  see 
that  the  .‘specifications  were  carried  out,  in  the 
out-ports  there  was  not  that  constant  super- 
vision. The  Kngineer  of  tlie  Board  had  no  one 
to  send  there,  and  tlie  consequence  was  tliat  the 
Board  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  company. 
He  (Mr.  Lenanton)  therefore  asked  the  Board 
to  pause  before  agreeing  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  tender  as  recommended. 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  advertisements  be  issued  inviting  fresh 
tenders,  and  that  the  Engineer  be  instructed  to 
incorporate  in  the  specification  particulars  of 
the  machinery  required.  This  was  the  most 
unsatisfactory  piece  of  business  tliat  had 
occurred  at  the  Board  since  he  liad  been  a 
member.  To  begin  with,  the  Board  called  in  a 
naval  expert  to  advise  them  on  the  specifica- 
tions, and  when  the  tenders  were  obtained 
under  the  naval  expert’s  advice,  the  Board 
declined  to  make  any  further  reference  to  the 
naval  expert  under  whose  a<lvice  they  had  got 
into  the  difSculty.  The  Engineer,  after  the 
tenders  had  been  referred  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee, reported  that  in  two  of  them  the 
specification  had  not  been  properly  complied 
with  in  every  respect,  and  pointed  out  that 
Messrs,  Green’s  tender  was  for  machinery  of  loss 
power  and  less  satisfactory  than  that  provided 
by  the  Naval  Construction  and  Armament 
Company,  an<l  suggested  that  Jlessrs.  Green 
should  be  asked  what  the  difference  of  cost 
would  bo  for  adding  to  the  power  of  the 
engines.  The  result  of  that  inquiry  was  not 
placed  before  the  Board,  but  he  (Mr.  Judge) 
found  that  it  would  have  increased  Messrs. 
Green’s  tender  by  2207..  which  would  still  leave 
their  tender  upwar<ls  of  1,0007.  lower  than  that 
of  the  Naval  Construction  and  Armament  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Jolly  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Lindsay  spoke  in  favour  of  the  adoption 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  Eichardson  thought  the  tenders  should, 
at  least,  go  back  to  the  committee  for  them  to 
obtain  Jlessrs.  Green’s  reasons  for  withdrawing 
their  tender.  Were  the  Board  ]irejtarcd  to  spend 
1,0007.  more  than  was  necessary  on  the  ve.s.sel  7 
Even  if  the  tender  was  a little  more,  he  thought 
the  work  should  be  given  to  the  metropolis,  and 
he  contended  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  do  so,  and  not  to  throw  away  their  money  in 
the  North  of  England. 

^ Mr.  E.  E.  Cook  said  Jlr.  Barnes,  the  Naval 
Engineer,  was  called  in  as  professional  adviser, 
and  drew  up  the  specification  in  the  same  way 
as  all  Admiralty  spccitiavtions  were  drawn  up, 
and  without  the  advice  of  the  Board’s  Engineer. 
Me.ssrs.  Green  did  not  sign  the  specification  ac- 
companying their  tender,  and  when  asked  the 
reason,  said  it  was  intentionally  left  unsigned. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  by  twenty- 
eight  to  seven. 

Mr.  Eichard.son  then  moved,  and  Jlr.  Lenan- 
ton seconded,  that  the  matter  be  referred  back 
to  the  Works  Committee  to  invito  Messrs. 
Green  before  them  to  give  an  explanation  why 
they  wit  hdrew  their  tender. 

This  was  negatived  by  twenty-one  to  six,  and 
ultimately  the  committee’s  report  was  adopted 
by  twenty-three  to  six,  on  a division. 


AETISAN.S’  DWELLINGS  IN 
SPITALFIELDS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  12th  inst.,  a deputation  from 
inhabitants  of  Spitalfields  and  others  interested 
in  that  parish  and  parts  adjacent  (accompanied 
by  Ur.  Billing,  Bishop  of  Bedford)  presented  a 
memorial  asking  tlie  Board  to  deal  with  the 
Bell-lane  and  Pearl-street  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Schemes  without  dela}’. 

The  Bishop  of  Bedford  (late  the  Eector  of 
Spitalfields)  spoke  for  the  deputation,  and 
observed  that  he  had  no  complaint  to  make 
against  the  Whitechapel  Board  of  Works, . 
which  had  carried  out  its  duty  to  the  utmost  in  , 
its  power  to  blot  out  the  existing  evils.  The 
loc.al  Board  had  insurmountable  difficulties  in 
their  way  because  of  the  owners  of  property 
rel  using  to  do  what  was  necessary.  He 
spscially  called  attention  to  the  density  of 
population  of  the  district.  For  instance,  the 
density  of  population  of  the  metropolis  was 
50  per  acre,  \Vi. it  .’chapel  170  per  acre,  Spital- 
fields  2S0  per  acre,  Bell-lano  are.a  000  per  acre, 
and  the  Pearl-street  area  500  per  acre.  The 


Bell-lane  site  was,  in  fact,  more  densely  popu- 
lated even  than  000  per  acre,  because  a large 
area  of  the  ground  was  occupied  by  the  Jews' 
Free  School  and  by  a great  omnibus  yard.  The 
Board,  on  more  tlian  one  occasion,  had  visited 
the  Bell-lane  area.  1 le  (the  Bishop)  had  visited 
the  area  with  other  members  of  the  White- 
chapel Board,  and  done  what  was  possible  to 
remedy  the  evil,  and  it  was  now  a.‘;ked  by  the 
memorialists  that  the  Board  should,  in  the  Bill 
now  being  prepared  for  presentation  to  Parlia- 
ment, include  this  Bell-lane  and  Pearl-street 
areas  as  localities  that  should  be  dealt  with 
without  delay.  The  ground  that  had  been 
cleared  by  the  Board  had  already  been  built 
over  witli  statutory  dwellings  for  the  poor,  and 
were  already,  for  the  most  part,  occupied, 
and  to  complete  the  scheme  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Bell-lane  area  should  be  dealt  with. 
Any  one,  ho  added,  who  knew  that  part  of  the 
metropolis  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
iMetropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  done  in  that, 
locality,  in  conjunction  with  the  Whitechapel 
Board,  work  which  would  always  redound  to  its 
credit.  The  Metropolitan  Board  had  there  made 
magnificent  provision  fqr  the  labouring  classes. 
Were  the  members  of  the  Board  to  visit  the 
Pearl-street  area,  be  was  sure  that,  although 
they  would  commend  what  the  Whitechapel 
Board  had  done  to  mitigate  the  evil,  they  would 
say  that  such  a state  of  affairs  should  not  be 
allowed  to  exist  in  a civilised  country. 

The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  for  consideration 
and  report. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Chnrch  of  St.  Hihhx,  MiUjield,  Sunderland. — 
The  design  submitted  by  Mr.  II.  T.  Gradon, 
A.K.I.B.A.'  (of  the  firm  of  Alexander  ct  Gradon, 
architects,  Middlesbrough),  in  open  competiti- 
lion  for  the  new  Church  of  St.  Hilda,  Millfield, 
Sunderland,  ha-s  been  selected  by  tlie  committee 
out  of  twenty-three  designs  submitted  in  the 
competition.  Jlr.  Ewan  Chri.stian,  architect  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  acted  as 
adjudicator.  The  church  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate over  fiOO  persons,  and  will  cost  about 
3,0h07. 

Jtesforafion  of  Milan  Cathedral. — Eeaders 
of  the  Jht'dder  will  remember  that,  of  the  120 
designs  sent  in  in  the  spring  of  last  year  to  the 
preliminary  competition  for  the  restoration  of 
the  facade  of  Milan  Cathedral,  fifteen  were 
selected,  the  authors  of  which  were  invited  to  a 
second  competition.  Their  amended  designs,  or 
rather  the  designs  of  fourteen  of  them  (one  of 
the  original  competitors  having  since  died),  are 
now  oil  view  at  Milan.  A correspondent  of  the 
DenUche  lianzeiUnig,'«\\o  has  seen  the  designs, 
states  that  the  exhibition  made  a great  impres- 
sion upon  him.  All  the  competitors  have  evi- 
dently endeavoured  to  do  their  best,  and 
although  some  of  them  have  scarcely  excelled 
their  previous  performance,  others  have  been 
more  successful  in  their  new  work.  Nearly  all 
the  authors  have  adhered  to  the  original  ideas 
of  their  designs,  confining  themselves  to  elabo- 
rating them  more  or  less  in  their  details.  After 
criticising  the  several  designs,  the  correspondent 
of  the  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 

victory  will  probably  incline  towards  the  work 
of  Signor  Brentano,  of  Milan.  But  he  doubts 
very  much  whetlier  Signor  Brentano’s  design 
will  be  carried  out,  after  all.  From  another 
source  we  hear  that  the  first  premium  of  -!0,000 
lire  has  been  awarded  to  Signor  Brentano,  and 
that  lesser  prenaiums  of  5,0U0  and  3,000  each 
were  given  to  com])etitors  from  other  parts  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  from  France  and  Austria. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS: 

SUBJECTS  FOR  rATEUS.  SESSION  1883-89. 

The  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers invites  original  communications  on  the 
subjects  included  in  the  following  List,  as  well 
as  on  any  other  questions  of  professional  interest. 
This  list  is  to  be  taken  merely  as  suggestive, 
and  not  in  any  sense  as  exhaustive.  For 
approved  papers  the  Council  has  the  power  to 
award  premiums,  ari.sing  out  of  special  funds 
bequeathed  for  the  purpose,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  as  under: — 

1.  The  Telford  Fund,  left  “in  trust,  the 
interest  to  be  expended  in  annual  premiums, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Council.”  This 
bequest  (with  accumulations  of  dividends)  pro- 
duces 2607.  annually. 

2.  The  Manby  Donation,  of  the  value  of  about 


107.  a year,  given  “to  form  a fund  for  an  annual 
premium  or  premiums  for  papers  read  at  the 
meetings.” 

3.  The  Miller  Fund,  bequeathed)  by  the  tes- 
tator “ for  the  purpose  of  forming  a fund  for 
providing  premiums  or  prizes  for  the  Students 
of  the  said  Institution,  upon  the  principle  of  the 
‘ Telford  Fund.’  ” This  fund  (wijth  accumula- 
tions of  dividends)  realises  1501.  per  annum. 
Out  of  this  fund  the  Council  has  established  a 
scholarship,  called  “ The  Miller  Scholarship  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,”'  and  is  pre- 
pared to  award  one  such  Scholarship,  not 
exceeding  407.  in  value,  each  year,  and  tenable' 
for  three  years. 

4.  The  Ilow’ard  Bequest,  directed  by  the 
testator  to  be  applied  “ for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting periodically  a prize  or  raedal  to  the 
author  of  a treatise  on  any  of  the  uses  or  pro- 
perties of  iron,  or  to  the  inventor  of  some  new 
and  valuable  process  relating  thereto,  such, 
author  or  inventor  being  a Member,  Graduate, 
or  Associate  of  the  said  Institution.’’  The 
annual  income  amounts  to  nearly  1&7.  It  has- 
been  arranged  to  award  this  prize  every  five 
years,  commencing  from  1877.  The  next  award) 
will  therefore  be  made  in  1892. 

The  Council  will  not  make  any  award  unless- 
a communication  of  adequate  merit  i.s  received,, 
but  will  give  more  than  one  premium  if  there- 
are  several  deserving  memoirs  on  the  same 
subject.  In  the  adjudication  of  the  premiums, 
no  distinction  will  be  made  between  essays- 
received  from  members  of  the  Institution  or- 
strangers,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  except 
in  the  cases  of  the  Miller  and  the  Howard  be- 
quests, which  are  limited  by  the  donors. 

List. 

1.  The  UtiliaBtion  of  Unused  SourceeoJ  Power  in  Nature- 
— such  118  the  Tides,  the  Radiant  Heat  of  the  Sun,  &c-. 

2.  Standard  Specifications  for  the  Materials  used  in  the 
Construction  of  Engineering  Works. 

3.  The  inlluence  of  Sea-Wuter  upon  Portlaad-Cetnea^ 
Mortar  and  Concrete. 

4.  The  Construction,  Ventilation,  and  Working,  of  Rail- 
way Tunnels  of  great  length. 

6.  Description  of  any  new  or  peculiar  type  of  Mauutaui. 
Railway  for  very  steep  gradients. 

ti.  Recent  Improvements  in  Calde  Tramways. 

7.  Tho  Value,  with  respect  to  the  safety  and  dsjrabililji 
of  Metallic  Bridges,  of  (n)  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
structure,  by  the  choice  of  other  than  the  lightest  design ; 
(i)  increase  in  the  dead  load,  by  the  adoption  of  a heavy 
description  of  flooring,  with  or  without  the  addilion  of  con- 
crete or  iiullaat. 

8.  The  Painting  and  Preservation  of  Metals,  Woods,  &e. 

9.  Recent  fixamples  of  Hydraulic-Lift  Graving-Docks. 

10.  Forms  and  Construction  of  Masonry  Dams  for- 

1).  Tho  Cleaning  and  Deepening  of  Drainage-  and' 
Irrigation-Caniila  by  mechanical  means, 

12.  On  the  8ale  of  Water  by  Measure. 

13.  Descriptions  of  Mining  - Machiucry  of  improved) 
design. 

U.  Gold-quartz  Reduction  and  Amalgamation— descrip- 
tion of  the  various  machines,  and  of  their  method  of 
working. 

1-0.  The  Physical  l*roperttes  of  Metals  under  Test. 

16.  The  Working-Strength  of  Iron  and  Steel  as  affected' 
by  (a)  itho  amplitude;  (/;)  the  trequeucy  ; and  (c)  thc- 
time-rnte  of  the  stress-variations. 

17.  The  Present  Position  of  the  Manufacture  of  Steel—* 
its  defects,  and  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 

18.  The  elfect  upon  Basic  Steel  of  (a)  Chromiuro ; {by 
Aluminium;  and  (c)  Tungsten. 

19.  The  Properties  of  Bronzes  and  other  Alloys. 

20.  Kesearchea  on  the  actuiil  W'nrkiDg-Liraits  of  Stress 
in  Machinery  or  Structures  under  known  conditions  of 
variation  of  loading. 

21.  The  Corrosion  of  Metal  Structures,  and  the  best- 
means  of  preserving  them. 

22.  The  Eti'cct  of  Wind  upon  Structures,  as  influenced' 
by  ((/)  their  superficial  area  ; (6)  the  form  or  position  of 
ttie  exposed  surfaces ; ii')  the  shelter  of  adjacent  bodies; 
and  [i/|  the  dynamic  action  of  sudden  gusts. 

23.  On  Forging  by  Hydraulic  Pressure,  and  Castinic 
under  the  same. 

24.  Tho  Construction  of  the  Working-Parts  of  Steam- 
Eiigiues,  in  relation  to  tho  high  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures now  becoming  general. 

25.  The  practical  limit  to  the  Working- Pressure  of 
Steam  in  Marine  Boilers. 

26.  The  various  systems  of  Forced  Draught  in  Boilers,, 
with  the  economical  results  obtained. 

27.  The  most  recent  types  of  (a)  Mail-Steameas ; (5) 
Ciirgo-StciimiTS ; imd  (cj  War-Ships. 

2a.  On  modern  experience  in  Screw  Propulsion,  com- 
prising tho  comparative  elJiciency  of  propellers  of  large 
liiaraeter,  and  of  smaller  ones  deeply  immersed,  and  of  the 
influence  of  form. 

29.  On  the  Highest  Speeds  attained  and  attainable  on, 
Kailwaja,  having  reference  to  gradients,  curves,  and  the 
locomotives  employed. 

36.  The  Application  of  the  Compound  Principle  t> 
Locomotive-  mid  to  Portal >le-Eugines. 

31.  Mochauii'al  Traction  on  Common  Roads. 

32.  The  Petroleum  Engine  and  it.s  Applications. 

33.  The  Distribution  of  Power  by  Compressed  Air  or  by 
Vacuum,  and  the  Construction  of  Machines  to  be  worked) 
by  Compressed  Air  or  by  Vacuum. 

34.  Hydraulic  Rotative  Motors  for  High  Pressures. 

35.  The  means  of  governing  and  economising  high- 
pressure  fluid  in  Hydraulic  Cranes,  Engines,  &c. 

36.  The  Construction  .and  Working  of  Windmills  suitable- 
for  raising  Water  for  the  supply  ot  Villages  and  isolated- 
houses. 

37.  The  best  Combined  System  of  W' arming,  Ventilating,, 
and  Lighting  large  building's. 

33.  The  Trausmission  of  Steam  underground  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  results  obtained. 
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Tlio  riant  used  in  the  execution  of  .important 
neering  Works. 

Tools  used  in  the  building  of  Iron  and  Steel  Ships, 
n the  Construction  of  Boilers. 

The  Construction  and  Working  of  Friction-Brake 
unometcrs. 

Steam-Ciillivntion  by  Digging  and  by  Ploughing. 

, The  Generation  of  Alternating  Currents  in  Dynamo 
trie  Machines,  and  their  utilisation  for  Lighting 
Power  purposes. 

, Electric  Meters  for  recording  the  Consumption  of 
trical  Energy. 

. The  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Secondary 
erica. 

. Central-Station  Electric  Lighting. 

, The  application  of  Electricity  to  the  Working  of 
et  Tramways  and  of  Railways. 


Salisbury  estate 
Strand 


. The  application  of  Electricity  to  Smelting  and 
lUurgicul  bperalions. 

. The  application  of  Electricity  to  the  Purification  of 
er  and  of  Sewage. 

. The  Purification  of  Copper,  and  the  Reduction  of 
per  Ores  by  Electrrlytic  processes. 

. Coiilributious  to  the  Bibliography  of  special 
■cbes  of  Eagiucering. 

'arther  particnlars  and  conditions  may  be 
I on  application  to  tlic  Secretary  of  the 
titiitioD,  25,  Great  George-street,  West- 
ister,  S.W. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED,  SESSION  1887-88. 

'he  Conncil  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
rs  has  awarded  the  following  premiums: — 
Faperg  JRead  and  Discussed  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings. 
A Telford  Medal  and  a Telford  Premium  to  Robert 
lott  Hadfield,  Assoc.  M.Inst.C.E.,  for  iiis  Papers  on 
angaucse  in  its  Application  to  Metallurgy,”  and 
imo  Newly-iliacoTered  Properties  of  Iron  and  Mauga- 

A Watt  Medal  and  a Telford  Premium  to  Peter 
lium  Willana,*  M.Inst.n.E.,  for  his  Paper  _ on 
conomy.Triiils  of  a Non-condensing  Steam-Engine, 
.pie.  Compound,  and  Triple.” 

A Telford  Medal  and  a Telford  Premium  to  Edward 
ildnsoii,  M.A.,  D.8e.,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E..  for  his  Paper 
'Electrical  Tramways;  the  BessbrookandNewry  Tram- 

A Watt  Medal  and  a Telford  Premium  to  Edward 
'sand  Ellington,  M.Inst.C.E.,  for  his  Communication 
‘ The  Distribution  of  Hydraulic  fewer  in  London.” 

A Telford  Medal  and  a Telford  Premium  toJosiah 
rce,  JuD.,  M.A.,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.,  for  his  Paper  on 
he  Economic  Use  of  the  Plane-Table  in  Topographical 
veying.” 

, A George  Stephenson  Medal  and  a Telford  Prereinra 
Sir  Bradford  Leslie,!  K.C.I.E..  M.Inst.C.E.,  for  his 
ount  of  “ The  Erection  of  the  ‘Jubilee  ’ Bridge,  carrying 
East  Indian  Railway  across  the  River  Hoogbly  at 
Jghly.” 

. The  Manby  Premium  to  the  lute  Hamilton  Goodall, 
oc.M.Inst.C.E.,  for  his  Paper  on  ‘‘The  Use  and  Testing 
)pen-hcarth  Steel  for  Boiler-making.” 

■ Fapers  Printed  in  the  Proceedings  without  being 
discussed. 

. A Watt  Medal  nnd  a Telford  Premium  to  Professor 
:tor  Auguste  Ernest  Dwelshauvers  Dery,  for  his  Paper 
“ A New  Mctlio<l  of  Investigation  applied  to  the  Action 
Steam-Engine  Governors." 

, A Telford  Premium  to  William  Mann  Thompson, 
A.,  B.E.,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.,  for  his  Paper  on  '*  Im- 
ived  Systems  of  Chaining  for  Lund  and  Engineering 
rveys.” 

. A Telford  Premium  to  James  William  Wyatt, J 
U.H.,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.,  for  his  Communication  on 
'iting  Paper  wth  Rosin.” 

..  A^lford  Premium  to  Dugald  Drummond,  M.Iust. 
‘J.,  for  his  Paper  on  “The  Heating  of  Carriages  by 
fhaust  Steam  on  the  Caledonian  Railway.” 

For  Papers  read  at  the  Supplemental  Meetings  of 
Students. 

j.  A Miller  Prize  to  David  Sing  Capper,!  M.A.  Stud. 
Irt.C.E.,  for  his  Paper  on  “The  Speed-Mals  of  the 
lest  addition  to  ‘The  Admiral'  Class  of  British  War- 
Lssels.” 

!.  A MiHcr  Prize  to  Lawrence  Gibbs,  Stud. Inst. C.E., 
r his  Account  of  “ Pumping-Machinery  in  the  Fenlaud 
p by  the  Trentside.” 

il.  A Miller  Prize  to  Harold  Medway  Martin,  Wli.Se., 
lid. Inst. C.E.,  for  his  Communication  on  ” Arched  Ribs 
id  Voussoir  .inches.” 

It.  A Miller  Prize  to  John  Henry  Parkin,  Stud. Inst. C.E., 
r his  Paper  on  •*  River  • Gauging  at  the  Vyriiwy 
bservoir.” 

p.  A Miller  Prize  to  Alfred  Chatterton,y  B.Se..,  Stud.  Inst. 
!B.,  for  his  Paper  on  “ The  Prevention  and  Extinction  of 
res.” 

3.  A Miller  Prize  to  John  Holliday, If  Stud. Inst, C.E., 
r his  Paper  on  “ Boiler  Experiments  and  Fuel- 
lODomy." 

f,  A Miller  Prize  to  Arthur  Wharton  Metcalfe,  Stud. 
^.C.E.,  for  his  Paper  on  ‘‘The  Classification  of  Con- 
IQOUS  Railway-Brakes.” 

3.  A Miller  Prize  to  Robert  Jarratt  Money,  Stud. Inst. 


The  gradients  in  any  case  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely heavy,  as  the  proposed  street^  wouM 

and,  shoidd  the  street  have  become  much  used. 


deliver  itself  at  the  highest  point  of  the  Strand, 
and,  should  the  street  have  become  much  used, 
the  through  traffic  would  be  scarcely  likely  to 
prove  of  any  beneht  to  the  estate. 

The  idea  of  retaining  the  privacy  of  the  pro- 
perty found  most  favour.  Several  schemes  were 
worked  out  for  this,  some  retaining  the  site  of 
the  present  streets,  and  merely  rebuilding  the 
houses ; but  the  one  prepared  by  the  authors  of 
the  design  we  publish  to-day  was  the  one  which 
formed  the  basis  of  negotiations  which  took 
place  some  years  ago,  when  a lease  was  being 
applied  for,  and  it  has  since  been  adopted  by 
the  purchasers  of  the  estate,  and  provides  for 
dealing  with  the  site  as  a cleared  one. 

In  dealing  with  the  site,  the  architects  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  almost  unique  position 
of  the  property  relative  to  the  different  levels, 
and  have  adopted  the  general  idea  of  the 
“Adelphi”  and  its  substructures  as  tlie  prin- 
cipal feature  of  their  scheme. 

But  over  the  Adelphi  the  estate  has  this  great 
advantage,  caused  by  the  construction  of  the 
Embankment,  in  that  the  Adelphi  was  kept 
back  from  the  old  river-line  by  the  wharfage 
before  it,  which  had  to  be  preserved ; the 
destruction  of  the  wharves  and  river-front 
before  the  Salisbury  Estate  enables  the  buildings 
on  the  latter  to  be  advanced  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  the  property.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed 
to  construct,  first,  a plateau  (level  with  the 
Strand)  over  the  whole  area  of  the  site,  having 
beneath  it,  and  forming  the  substructures  of 
the  buildings  to  be  erected  over,  a storey  about 
35  ft.  high,  entered  from  the  Board  of  Works 
road  on  a level  with  the  Embankment,  and 
absolutely  distinct  from  the  Strand  level.  The 
plateau  over  this  is  proposed  to  be  laid  out  as  a 
square,  entered  from  the  present  Cecil  and  Salis- 
bury-streets,  and  surrounded  by  the  several 
buildings  to  be  erected.  It  is  intended  this 


panels  painted  in  various  designs  and  of  tints 
similar  to,  but  lighter  than,  the  wall  treatment. 

The  design  is  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Randall,  and  the 
drawing  from  which  the  illustration  is  taken 
was  hung  in  the  Architectural  Room  at  the  last 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


Strand,”  comprises  the  houses  of  Cecil  and 
Salisbury-streets,  and  the  low-lying  land  be- 
tween the  ends  of  them  and  the  gardens  of  the 
Thames  Embankment. 

This  lower  portion  has  for  many  years,— in  fact 
ever  since  the  formation  of  the  Embankment, 
which  cuts  it  off  from  the  river,— been  in  a state 
of  dilapidation. 

For  some  years  past,  as  the  leases  of  this 
property  have  been  falling  in,  schemes  for 
dealing  with  it  as  a whole  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Marquis’s  advisers;  but  the 
main  difficulty  was  that  the  property  could  only 
be  acquired  under  a lease,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
raise  a sufficient  capital  to  cover  so  large  a site 


A Silver  Pastoral  Staff  is  to  be  pre- 
isnted  to  the  Bishop  of  Qu’Appelle,  Canada, 
[he  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Jones 
I Willis. 


'•  Has  previously  received  a Telford  Medal  and  a Telford 
remium. 

it  Has  prerionsly  received  Telford  and  Watt  Medals  and 
blford  IVemiums. 

!l  Has  prcvioosly  received  a Telford  Premium, 
l§  Has  previously  received  a Miller  Prize. 

[11  Has  previously  received  a Miller  Prize, 
lii  Since  elected  an  Associate-Member. 

1*"  It  has  been  determined  to  print  the  eight  Papers, 
ither  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings, 
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OLD  COTTAGE  ABCHITECTURE.— VII. 

The  gi'cater  number  of  the  barge-boards  in 
the  Surrey  district  are  moulded.  Of  others, 
there  are  two  varieties, — those  in  which  the 
board  is  pierced  with  tracery,  and  those  which 
are  cut  into  cusps. 

I know  of  none  of  this  latter  sort,  except  of  a 
rude  nature,  as  shown  on  several  sketches,  and 
ar  D in  the  accompanying  cut  (fig.  1).  In  Kent, 


Fig.  1. 

and  the  western  part  of  Surrey,  are  to  be  found 
line  examples  of  the  traceried  cusp,  but  none  of 
the  houses  in  this  district  seem  old  enough. 

Of  the  examples  of  tracery  given,  A (fig.  1)  is 
from  I’addington  Manor,  and  13  from  Shamley- 
green  and  Plunks  Farm, at  which  latter  it  is  care- 
fully plastered  up,  and  only  shows  in  one  small 
place.  C anti  D are  from  Shiere  village.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  the  junction  of  boards  at  top  is 
covered  in  B is  worth  notice  as  very  practical; 
A is  similarly  finished. 

The  houses  having  these  barge-boards  are 
certainly  of  earlier  date  than  the  majority  of 
those  illustrated. 

As  Shiere  and  a large  district  became  the 
property  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  the  Minister  of 
Henry  VIL,  who  w'as  a famous  builder,  and  as 
the  family  settled  here,  it  is  probable  that  a 
good  many  of  these  houses  were  erected  by  him 
or  his  immediate  succes.sor. 

The  barge-boards  illustrated  in  fig.  2 are 
from  a house  in  the  High-street,  Godaiming, 


and  are  of  a later  date,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  mouldings.  A is  that  of  the 
dormer,  and  in  this  case  the  joint  at  top 
is  covered  )jy  a piece  of  the  board  fixed  cross- 
ways.  In  the  board  of  a corresponding  gable 
the  Tudor  roses  of  1>  are  replaced  by  a plain 
chamfered  circle.  The  l)ai-ge-board  on  the  front 
at  Nursccombe,  now  replaced  by  a clumsy  imi- 
tation, wa.s  of  similar  pattern  to  this;  and  so  is 
the  pendant  on  the  opposite  side.  Old  pendants 
to  the  wall-plate  of  this  front  board  at  Nurse- 
combe,  however,  remain  as  shown  at  C,~an 
unusual  detail. 

If  we  consider  the  immense  amount  of  build- 
ing that  suddenly  went  on  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  consequent  demand  there  must 
have  been  for  skilled  workmen,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  traceried  barge-boards  went 
out  of  fashion,  and  moulded  came  in.  The  one 
required  powers  of  design  and  skill  of  hand,  and 
plenty  of  time  to  execute ; the  other  could  be 
carried  out  iu  half  the  time  by  almost  any  work- 
man provided  with  the  necessary  tools.  It 
would  have  been  physically  impossible  to  erect 
in  the  time  in  the  Gothic  or  earlier  Tudor  style 
the  number  of  buildings  that  were  afterwards 
carried  out;  and  this  is,  I take  it,  one  reason 
why  the  cliange  uf  style  was  so  rapidly  adopted. 
Building  was  very  much  expedited  when  square- 


beaded  windows,  and  mouldings  instead  of 
carving  and  tracery,  were  adopted.  At  a later 
period,  when  the  supply  partly  overtook  the 
demand,  we  again  get  plenty  of  carving  ; but  it 
is  even  then  remarkable  for  its  absence  from  the 
humbler  buildings. 

Another  instance  of  the  change  is  shown 
in  the  joist  - boards,  or  those  boards  or 
beams  which  covered  the  ends  of  projecting 
joists.  At  the  earlier  dates,  the  ends  of  the 
joists  were  generally  allowed  to  show,  as  at 
Paddington  and  Wonersh,  and  it  was  probably 
when  timber  went  up,  as  it  did  very  much,  in 
value,  that  the  joists  became  smaller,  and  it  was 
thought  better  to  conceal  the  ends. 

In  the  earlier  examples,— as  A (fig.  3)  from 


Plunks  and  B from  Shiere, — these  joists-boards 
are  moulded  on  no  rule,  but  apparently  accord- 
ing to  special  design;  since, although  mouldings 
something  similar  in  design  may  be  found  of  this 
date,  the  variation  is  infinite.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Renaissance  mouldings,  either 
special  planes  were  largely  circulated,  or  at  any 
rate  tlie  designs,  since,  although  the  collection 
of  members  varies,  the  patterns  remain  very 
much  the  same.  C is  from  Nursecombe,  D from 
the  inn  at  Wonersh,  E from  Tangley,  and  F 
from  Hawlands,  illustrated  in  this  number. 

Tlie  subjects  illustrated  this  week  are  chiefly 
from  Haslemere.  In  the  town  are  agreat  many 
excellent  chimney-stacks,  generally  very  high. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  plans  was  not  among 
those  given  in  my  last  number,  and  I therefore 
now  give  two  varieties  of  it  (see  fig.  4). 


i'lg-  4. 


Judging  from  the  appearance,  I imagine  the 
bricks  of  these  chimneys  are  not  more  than 
2 in.  thick.  I gave  the  size  of  some  in  my  last 
chapter,  but  there  are  many  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  .smaller  thickness  than  I then  named, 
yome  at  Godaiming  are  only  2 in.,  and  six  courses 
measure  15  in.  In  the  fine  chimneys  at  Abbot’s 
llOijpital,  Guildford,  thirty-six  courses  measure 
S ft.,  which  gives  2-}  in.  to  a course. 

"While,  as  in  the  earlier  work,  brickwork  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  chimneys,  the  trouble  of 
calculating  the  courses  did  not  make  itself 
much  felt,  and  it  was  probably  only  when  the 
whole  houses  were  built  of  brick  that  the  sizes 
were  increased. 

In  Haslemere  are  a very  great  variety  of 
patterns  of  weather-tiles.  As  a rule  throughout 
this  district  only  the  pattern  B (fig.  5)  is  much 
employed. 


About  Wonersh  and  Shiere,  and  elsewhere,  are 
examples  of  A,  and  I have  fancied  that  they 
had  the  appearance  of  being  earlier  in  date 
than  others.  Patterns  E,  F,  G,  and  H all  come 
from  Haslemere.  C and  D are,  I think,  only  of 
modern  date. 

I have  already  said  that  most  of  the  weather- 
tiling  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  but  it  is 


possible  that  some  of  this  Haslemere  work  may 
be  earlier.  It  is,  of  course,  well-known  that 
there  were  “ waR-tiles  ” even  in  the  sixteenthr 
century. 

Of  the  sketches  shown,  that  at  Shotter  MiD' 
shows  an  arrangement  similar,  on  a smallei 
scale,  to  that  at  Rake  House,  shown  iu  my  firsit 
chapter.  The  head  of  the  small  gable  is,  as, 
there,  filled  in  with  herring-bone  brickwork ; ir;. 
this  case  there  is  basket-pattern  at  the  top.  Or 
the  house  at  East-street  is  a dainty  cornice  oJ 
21  in.  bricks  that  certainly  postulates  weatheT'i 
tiling  above,  and  that  may  be  as  old  as  1700.  v’ 

Lythe-bill  Farm  has  undergone  thoroo^ 
restoration,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  hem 
much  is  old  or  of  old  pattern.  I therefore  giv^ 
it  under  reserve.  I am  assured  by  the  occuii 
pant  that  it  is  all  old,  and  it  may  very  well  be  i 
so.  There  is,  however,  one  filling-in  of  a lower? 
panel  with  diagonal  timbers  that  is  quite  unlike ; 
the  rest  of  the  ground-floor,  or  anything  in  thet. 
South  of  England,  and  this  must,  I think,  be  ar 
introduction.  There  is  a panelled  room  here,; 
with  a later  Georgian  mantelpiece  of  excellenfii 
carving. 

It  is  evident  that  the  projecting  part  is  a. 
wing  that  has  been  added  to  an  older  house,  oi, 
the  usual  pattern  with  recessed  centre.  I havff 
bad  to  omit  several  trees  that  prevent  one’s 
getting  a complete  view,  and  make  sketchinpj 
difficult. 

Hawlands  is  a very  interesting  old  house  in' 
an  out-of-the-way  place.  The  double  projec-i: 
tion  of  the  upper  storey  is  a sign  of  early  date^ 
This  projection  is  carried  at  the  corners  byi 
projecting  large  beams  crossing  the  roomsi 
diagonally,  the  joists  being  framed  into  themdi 
This  is  constructional,  but  the  effect  inside  is! 
extremely  unpleasant. 


Fig.  G. 


A correspondent,  in  a number  of  some  week85 
ago,  asked  for  a plan  of  something  between  thel 
small  cottages  and  Rake  House.  The  difficulty! 
is  always  to  find  a place  that  is  unaltered ; thisl 
plan  seems  to  be  in  its  original  state,  with  the 
stairs  in  their  normal  position,  and  I will  give  ae 
cut  of  it  in  a future  number. 

The  house  at  Milford  is  of  a very  straight-t 
forward  type,  with  the  large  roof  over  the  hall; 
in  the  centre,  and  the  parlours  in  one  gabled.i 
wing  and  the  offices  in  the  other,  with  smaller  1 
gable.  The  hall  in  these  cases  is,  however,* 
now'  built  with  a storey  over  it,  instead  of,  as . 
formerly,  open  to  the  roof.  This  house  is 
covered, — not  with  nice,  comfortable  rough-cast,  i 
— but  smooth  cement,  that  does  not  do  it  justice,  c 
and  is  almost  obscured  from  view  bytwoverya 
large  yews,  which  probably  began  life  as  humble ) 
peacocks,  but  have  been  allowed  to  grow  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  overshadow  the  bouse  com- 1 
pletely.  It  is  always  a hard  struggle  to  sacrifice  ( 
a fine  tree,  but  at  least  one  of  these  might  be  1 
spared  with  advantage  to  the  look,  and  certainly  i 
to  the  healthfulness,  of  the  house. 


THE  » ABBEY  HOUSE,"  SHERBORNE. 

The  “ Abbey  House  ” is  the  residence  of  Mr.  1 
Charles  S.  Whitehead,  one  of  the  assistant- ; 
masters  of  the  King’s  School,  and  he  receives  i 
in  it  a certain  number  of  the  boys  as  boarders;  i 
for  their  accommodation  his  predecessor  ■> 
erected  a dormitory-block,  of  but  little  archi- : 
tectural  character,  in  connexion  with  the  house,  = 
which  has  no  architectural  pretensions  what-  i 
ever. 

The  title  of  the  “ Abbey  House ’’  is  derived* 
from  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  having  i 
been  within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  and  c 
there  adjoins  it  on  the  north  a portion  of  the  1 
great  Abbey  Barn,  consisting  of  its  transepts  ) 
only,  converted  with  new  fronts  into  a dwelling-  i: 
house  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Towards  the  1 
south,  with  some  low  premises  and  gardens  i 
intervening,  are  the  quadrangles  of  the  King’s  e 
Rchool;  the  outer  one  is  formed  by  the  school-  c 
house  dormitories,  the  studies  (the  ancient  i 
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ot’s  House),  the  chapel  (the  ancient  Abbot's 
1),  and  the  new  great  school-room  and 
s-rooms,  all  connected  by  a groined  cloister, 
he  inner  quadrangle  are  the  head-master’s 
se,  the  old  school-room,  and  the  school 
ary  (the  ancient  Guesten  Hall),  while  the 
it  Abbey  Church  fills  up  the  whole  of  the 
them  side. 

t was  felt,  therefore,  by  the  Governors  that 
“ Abbey  House  ” should  be  so  added  to  and 
ired  as  to  harmonise  with  the  school  build- 
5 near  it,  and  the  work  was  put  into  the 
ids  of  the  architects  of  the  school  by  Mr. 
itebead. 

'he  additions  (shown  by  the  lighter  tint  on 
plan)  include  studies  for  the  boys,  with 
-room  lavatories,  bath-room,  boot-room,  kc., 
I a new  entrance  and  staircase  to  the  dormi- 
.es,  which  have  been  altered,  and  new 
idows  and  dormers  inserted  harmonising 
h the  other  work.  Extensive  offices  have 
) been  added  in  connexion  with  the  house. 
iOcal  stone  is  used  for  the  walling,  with 
ssings  of  Ham-hill  stone,  and  Broseley  tiles 
the  roof.s.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Betton,  of 
jrborne,  under  Mr.  P.  Smith  as  the  clerk  of 
rks,  who  has  also  superintended  other  works 
;he  School,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Abbey 
rrch  tower  for  the  architects,  Mr.  K.  Herbert 
•penter  and  Mr.  Ingelow. 


OPOSED  NEW  FRONT:  FREE  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY,  CHESTER. 

)n  the  1st  inst.  the  Mayor  of  Chester  (Mr. 
lliam  Brown)  presented  the  citizens  with  a 
V reading-room,  which  was  erected  behind 
! existing  building;  this  room  is  51ft.  long 
i 30  ft.  wide,  and  a one-story  building  amply 
lited  from  the  roof. 

[t  was  intended  to  build  a new  front  to  the 
[ building,  and  our  illustration  (reproduced 
m a drawing  in  this  year's  exhibition  of 
! Royal  Academy)  shows  what  was  proposed 
be  carried  out  in  the  half-timber  style  so 
ntified  with  Chester.  It  is  possible  that  the 
nt  may  yet  be  built  as  shown  in  our  view,  but 
5 expensive  alterations  behind,  involving  con- 
erable  outlay,  have  caused  this  front  altcra- 
n to  be  left  at  present  in  abeyance. 

The  work  hitherto  carried  out  has  been  done 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  builder,  of  Aldford  and 
ester,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
lendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Lockwood, 
EI.I.B.A.,  of  Chester. 


OBITUARY. 

Lord  Mount-Temple. — We  record  with  much 
ipret  the  death  of  Lord  Mount-Temple,  which 
jurred  on  Tuesday  morning,  at  his  residence, 
oadlands,  near  Romsey,  Hants.  He  had  been 
ill-health  for  some  time.  The  Right  Hon. 
Uliam  Francis  Cowper-Temple,  Baron  Mount- 
mple,  county  Sligo,  in  the  peerage  of  the 
lited  Kingdom,  was  the  second  son  of  the 
th  Earl  Cowper.  His  lordship  was  born  on 
jcember  13,  1811.  After  serving  for  some 
ars  in  the  Army,  he  entered  upon  a political 
reer,  and  became  secretary  to  Lord  Melbourne, 
len  that  nobleman  was  Prime  Minister.  After 
tiding  some  other  posts,  he  was  in  1855  ap- 
intecl  President  of  the  Board  of  Health.  In 
ibruary,  18G0,  he  was  appointed  First  Com- 
Issioner  of  Public  Works,  which  office  he 
tained  until  the  resignation  of  Earl  Russell’s 
overnment  in  18G6.  The  most  important  mea- 
xe  introduced  by  Mr.  Cowper  as  First  Com- 
issioner  was  the  Thames  Embankment  Bill, 
'Ought  forward  in  the  session  of  1862.  After 
ueb  opposition,  the  measure  became  law. 
aring  Mr.  Cowper-Temple’s  tenure  of  the  First 
lommissionership  the  parks  were  also  greatly 
nproved.  Altogether,  he  may  perhaps  be  said 
|)  have  been  the  most  successful  First  Commis- 
‘oner  of  Works  who  has  held  the  office. 

' Mr.  John  Fowler. — The  death  is  announced  of 
.1.  John  Fowler,  M.Inst.C.E.,  the  chief  engineer 
i:  the  Tees  Conservancy  Commission,  which 
')ok  place  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  his  residence, 
[opsewood  House,  Preston-on-Tees.  According 
|)  the  Darlington  and  Stockton  Times,  Mr. 
iowler,  who  had  attained  his  O-ith  year, 
las  a native  of  Aberdeen.  He  came  to  Tees- 
Ide  in  1847,  when  he  became  assistant  to  his 
iilative,  Mr.  Jas.  Johnston,  who  was  at  that 
me  Engineer  to  the  Tees  Navigation  Company. 
i[e  retained  his  position  for  seven  years,  until 
lie  death  of  Mr.  Johnston,  and  in  1854  he 
ras  appointed  Engineer  to  the  Tees  Conser- 
dney  Commission,  which  was  formed  two 


years  previously.  This  post  he  has  continued 
to  fill  up  till  the  time  of  his  death,  though 
latterly  the  burden  of  the  work  in  connection 
with  his  office  has  fallen  upon  Mr.  Fred 
Jobling,  his  assistant.  During  the  past  thirty- 
four  years  all  the  great  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  Tees  estuary,  transform- 
ing it  from  a shallow  stream  into  a navigable 
river,  have  been  either  conceived  by  Mr.  Fowler 
or  carried  out  under  his  supervision.  For  some 
time  past  he  has  also  been  Consulting  Engineer 
to  the  Ouse  Navigation  Company,  and  has 
carried  out  certain  works  in  connection  with 
the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company.  He 
also  superintended  some  improvements  in  the 
Kibble  at  Preston. 


ALTERATIONS  AT  THE  BANK  OF 
ENGLAND. 

Sib, — I was  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Bank  of 
England  yesterday,  and  I saw  to  my  sorrow  that 
a wide  gallery  is  far  advanced  in  construction 
around  it  under  the  dome,  and  apparently 
utilising  the  upper  portion  of  the  niches.  What 
is  the  use  of  having  a good  work  in  a city  if  it 
is  to  be  damaged  in  this  manner  ? Shades  of 
Sir  Robert  Taylor  and  of  Sir  John  Soane  forgive 
the  authorities ! 

Wyatt  Papwobth. 

October  13,  1888. 


THE  “GENERAL  ADVICE"  ON 
RESTORATION. 

,SiR, — Surely  nothing  can  tend  more  to  under- 
mine the  influence  of  the  “ General  Advice  ’’  on 
restorations  said  to  he  issued  by  the  Institute 
than  a public  discussion  as  to  the  individuals 
who  are  or  who  are  not  responsible  for  it. 
Your  original  remark,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  is  not 
issued  by  the  Institute,  is  perfectly  true.  The 
members  of  that  body  have  never  been  asked 
to  consider  or  approve  it.  It  is  strange  how 
slow  those  who  manage  our  affairs  are  to  learn 
wherein  the  value  of  a representative  profes- 
sional society  consists. 

Lacy  W.  Ridge. 


COPENHAGEN  TOWN-HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — In  your  journal  of  September  8 [p.  178] 
it  has  been  announced  that  the  Corporation  ot 
Copenhagen  invited  designs  for  a new  Town- 
hall  in  Copenhagen,  and  several  English  archi- 
tects have  in  consequence  applied  to  our  magis- 
trate for  particulars.  Will  you  kindly  allow  me 
through  these  lines  to  inform  those  gentlemen 
and  your  readers  in  general  that  only  Danish 
architects  have  been  invited  to  compete  ? 

J.  Fencer, 

Architect  of  the  Town. 

Copenhagen,  Oct.  14,  1884. 


A RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  FOR  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL STUDENTS. 

Sir, — In  Professor  Roger  Smith's  interesting 
lecture  at  the  opening  meeting  of  Session  1888-9 
at  University  College,  London,  occur  the  follow- 
ing words ; — “ I believe  there  comes  to  most 
young  men  a time  when  the  novelty  of  their 
change  of  occupation  and  position  has  worn  off, 
and  the  irksomeness  of  routine  is  being  felt, 
with  possibly  the  depression  due  to  being  in 
lonely  lodgings,  instead  of  a bright  home  or 
the  sixth-form  of  a busy  school,  and  the  wish  to 
give  up  rises."  These  words.  Sir,  I read  and 
read  again,  and  they  took  me  back  to  a time, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  when  I was  in  lonely 
lodgings,  fresh  from  the  country,  without  many 
friends  in  town,  and  anxious  not  to  make  myself 
a nuisance  to  those  I had.  I was  lonely  in  every 
sense  of  the  word, — depressed,  miserable.  I 
began  to  hate  my  books  and  drawing-board,  and 
used  to  seek  a solace  for  my  loneliness  out-of- 
doors.  The  Oratory,  for  instance,  used  to  exer- 
cise a great  fascination  for  me.  The  music  was 
delightful,  and  it  cost  nothing, — a great  recom- 
mendation in  my  eyes,  for  those  were  times 
when  my  pocket  was  light  and  my  heart  was 
heavy.  Perhaps,  though,  it  was  fortunate  for 
me  that  I had  no  money.  Its  want  is  a 
powerful  restraint  when  one’s  evenings  were 
as  utterly  wretched  (yes,  that  is  the  word)  as 
mine  were. 


Times  have  since  changed  with  me.  My  pocket 
is  no  longer  light  and  my  heart  no  longer  heavy ; 
but,  Sir,  my  sympathies  go  out  towards  those 
who  are  in  the  same  position  as  I was,  and 
Professor  Smith’s  words  have  led  me  to  make 
public  the  idea  which  has  lately  been  exercising 
my  brain.  The  question  that  occurred  to  me 
was,  “Why  should  these  things  be  ? ” Is  there 
any  reason  why  our  architectural  students 
should  not  combine  together  and  form  a sort  of 
residential  College,  as  the  medicals  have  done? 
Indeed,  the  great  success  of  these  medical 
Colleges  makes  me  sanguine  that  an  architec- 
tural one,  judiciously  conducted  on  popular  lines, 
could  not  but  be  a success.  In  a recent 
number  of  the  Hospital,  the  Dean  of  Middle- 
sex Hospital  Medical  School  wrote,  “Our 
residential  College  is  a great  success,  and 
supplies  a much-felt  want ; ’’  and  a.  striking 
confirmation  of  this  statement  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Guy’s  is  now  making  arrangements  for  the 
erection  of  a residential  College. 

I do  not  propose  to  go  into  anything  vast  at 
present.  We  must  first  gauge  our  depth  and 
go  on  step  by  step  cautiously,  never  making  a 
move  till  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  is  the  right 
one.  My  idea  is  to  take  a house  within 
convenient  reach  of  Conduit-street,  Bloomsbury, 
and  the  City,  for  about  a dozen  men,  and  to  let 
each  have  his  separate  room,  with  some  con- 
trivance simil.ar  to  that  at  the  Meistersingers’ 
Club,  so  that  the  bedroom  might  be  turned  into 
a jolly  little  sitting-room  during  the  day. 
Each  man  would  furnish  his  own  room 
and  decorate  it  to  bis  own  taste,  as  in  the 
Universities.  For  general  rooms  there  would  be  a 
common  room,  with  chess,  draughts,  the  build- 
ing papers,  Ac.,  for  conversation,  smoking,  fco. ; 
a dining-hall,  containing  a house  library  of  the 
principal  architectural  text-books,  of  which  I 
already  have  a nucleus ; and  a drawing-room, 
for  singing,  &c.  As  regards  management,  I 
should  propose  to  engage  a housekeeper,  well 
known  as  a good  organiser,  with  one  or  two 
under-servants.  For  meals,  each  collegian 
could  have  his  breakfast  at  his  own  time,  but 
dinner  in  hall  would  be  provided  for  those  who 
desired  it,  at  a fixed  tariff,  every  evening  and  on 
Sundays.  If  the  house  had  grounds  attached, 
and  we  could  get  a tennis-court  or  two  marked 
out,  it  would  be  good  for  summer  evenings. 
With  regard  to  the  important  question  of 
discipline,  I should  imagine  that  the  disapproval 
of  his  fellows  would  prevent  most  men  from 
behaving  in  a manner  injurious  to  the  welfare 
of  the  College,  but  I should  propose  that  power 
to  deal  with  minor  offences  be  given  to  the 
senior  students  for  the  time  being,  all  important 
questions  being  referred  to  a body  of  trustees, 
who  would  have  the  power  to  summailly  remove 
any  offender  from  the  college.  As  to  entrance, 
I would  say  that  candidates  would  in  all 
cases  have  to  be  quite  junior  students,  and  would 
be  entitled  to  remain  in  the  house  until  they 
had  passed  the  A.R.I.B.A.  examination,  when 
they  would  have  to  leave.  Of  course,  the  ex- 
amination would  have  to  be  passed  within  a 
certain  time,  as  at  Oxford.  Now  for  fees : 
these  would  naturally  depend  a great  deal  upon 
circumstances ; but  if  the  College  were  economi- 
cally conducted,  I think  expenses  could  be  paid 
for,  say,  10s.  a week  for  rooms  and  attendance, 
and  Is.  a week  subscription  to  form  the  library, 
&c.,  for  each  student ; provisions,  Ac.,  being 
obtained  from  the  Stores,  and  supplied  to  the 
student  at  cost-price.  These  fees  would  have 
to  be  paid  in  advance.  There  would  be  no 
profit,  as  the  whole  affair  would  be  in  its 
essence  self-supporting ; the  only  item  par- 
taking of  this  nature  would  be  a small  sum 
paid  week  by  week  into  a reserve  fund  to  pre- 
pare for  eventualities. 

This  then,  Sir,  is  a brief  outline  of  the  scheme 
that  I have  elaborated,  and  which  I quite  believe 
to  be  practicable.  The  main  question  to  my 
mind  is  whether  the  time  is  yet  ripe  for  the 
development  of  such  a proposal,  and  I therefore 
ask  all  those  who  would  be  glad  to  join  in  some 
such  College  as  I have  indicated  to  be  kind 
enough  to  let  me  have  a letter,  addressed  to 
9,  Conduit-street,  W.,  giving  me  some  assurance 
to  that  effect ; and,  Sir,  if  my  proposal  does  meet 
with  my  fellow-students’ approval,  I will  promise 
them  my  earnest  and  active  co-operation  to 
make  the  College  a success.  Perhaps,  some 
day,  some  munificent  patron  of  architecture  may 
present  us  with  a magnificent  sum  for  building 
a permanent  College,  such  as  our  fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  have  recently  received. 
At  all  events,  there  will  be  the  opportunity. 

London,  October  10,  1888. 
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GREAT  INDIAN  PENINSULAR  RAILWAY, 
VICTORIA  TERMINAL  BUILDINGS, 
BOMBAY. 

Sir, — In  your  description  last  week  [p.  268]  of 
tbe  above  buildingrs,  you  omitted  to  mention  the 
name  of  Mr.  J.  Griffiths,  the  Principal  of  the 
Bombay  School  of  Art,  under  whose  supervision  and 
direction  the  models  of  the  decorative  carved  detail 
were  designed.  Will  you,  therefore,  please  insert 
this  letter,  as  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Griffiths  principally 
that  this  portion  of  the  work  has  been  so  sati-sfac- 
torily  carried  out?  Fukdebick  Wm.  Stevens. 

Bath,  Oct.  15. 

*#*  We  print  Mr.  Stovons’s  letter  ; but  we  may 
observe  that  Mr.  Griffiths’s  name  and  the  part  he 
took  in  the  work  were  duly  mentioned  in  the  long 
account  published  in  a former  number  of  the  Builder, 
and  to  which  we  referred  the  reader  ; and  wo  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  publish  the  same  information 
twice. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  ART  EXHIBITION  IN 
MANCHESTER. 

Sir,— Will  you  allow  us  to  state  that  the  vine 
altar  frontal  mentioned  with  approval  in  your  issue 
of  Oct.  6 is  entirely  original,  and  was  designed  for 
this  society  by  Mary  Gommell  ? 

It  is  now  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  at  tbe 
New  Gallery. 

Tuk  Secretary  to  the  Decorative 
Needlework  Society, 

17,  Slonnc-Sftrect,  S.  11’.,  Oct.  15. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

BrighioJt. — The  Hove  Commissioners,  at  their 
meeting  on  Saturday  last,  passed  a resolution  in 
favour  of  carrying  out,  at  the  public  cost,  a new 
sea  wall  and  esplanade  at  West  Hove,  in  exten- 
sion of  what  is  locally  known  as  the  Medina 
“ quarter-deck.”  In  connexion  with  this  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  an  extensive  and  commodious 
bathing  establishment  and  club-rooms,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Paul  B.  Chambers,  the 
engineering  details  having  been  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Thos.  Bradford  & Co.  We  understand 
that  it  is  largely  due  to  the  action  of  Jlr.  A. 
Hill,  of  the  firm  of  Tooth  &z  Co.,  that  this  im- 
provement has  been  secured  for  Hove. 

Uxcfrr.— At  a meeting  of  the  Exeter  Town 
Council  on  tbe  10th  inst.  (reported  in  the 
fVcsterii  Times  of  the  11th  inst.)  the  City 
Asylum  Committee  reported  that  the  architect 
of  the  building  (Mr.  R.  Stark  Wilkinson) 
reported  to  them  on  the  12tli  of  September 
that  he  was  at  the  reservoir  on  the  Mon- 
day preceding  and  watched  the  north  tank 
filled,  and  for  three  hours  after,  without 
detecting  the  fraction  of  an  inch  fall  in 
the  water;  that  the  south  tank  was  half 
full  and  still  filling  when  he  left,  with- 
out any  sign  of  leakage,  and  that  he  there- 
fore believed  the  asphalte  skirtings  and  angles, 
and  the  cement  rendering  of  sides,  to  be  rnade 
good,  and  hoped  that  after  a fortnight's  use  of 
the  reservoir  the  committee  would  be  satisfied. 
At  the  same  meeting  a report  from  tbe  engineer 
was  presented  that  the  water  in  the  southern 
tank  had  sunk  5 in.,  and  in  the  northern  tank 
iin.  in  thirty-six  hours.  A report  was  read 
from  the  building  sub-committee,  who  met  at 
the  asylum  on  August  24th.  They  reported 
that  they  visited  the  reservoir  and  saw  five  men 
were  engaged  cutting  out  small  pieces  of  the 
asphalte  bottom.  This  circumstance  gave  the 
committee  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
concrete  beneath  the  asphalte  and  of  taking  a 
small  sample,  which  sample  they  did  not  think 
was  good.  They  also  found  that  between  the 
concrete  bottom  and  the  wall  of  the  tank  there 
was  a small  space  of  about  ^ in.  to  | in.  The 
committee  were  not  able  to  say  what  the 
result  of  the  work  now  being  done  might 
be,  bat  could  not  refrain  from  remarking 
that  this  patching  of  a new  work  ought 
not  to  be  required.  The  Committee  had  reason 
to  think  that  the  bottom  of  the  tank  was  not  of 
Claridge’s  asphalte,  as  required  by  the  specifi- 
cation. They  also  reported  that  water  from  the 
roof  found  its  way  to  the  inside  of  the  tanks, 
and  ran  down  over  the  walls  in  many  places, 
and  on  examining  the  roof  they  found  the 
cement  covering  cracked  in  many  places,  and 
not  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  in  a 
part  which  was  broken  up,  of  which  they  took 
a sample,  whereas  the  specification  provided 
that  the  cement  rendering  on  the  top  should  be 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
Clerk  was  directed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
architect  to  the  substitution  of  another  kind 
of  asphalte  for  that  specified,  and  to  ask 


him  why  such  a substitution  was  made  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  architect  was  also  requested 
to  report  upon  the  thickness  of  the  cement 
on  the  roof  of  the  reservoir.  A letter 
had  been  received  from  the  architect  in 
reply,  in  which  he  said  that  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
contractor,  employed  Messrs.  Bradshaw  to  lay 
the  asphalte.  On  learning  this,  he  informed 
Mr.  Phillips  that  Claridge’s  was  mentioned  in 
the  specification.  He  thereupon  guranteed 
this  to  be  equal  to  Claridge’s  ; and,  as  he  (tbe 
architect.)  knew  that  Bradshaw’s  was  very 
generally  used  in  Exeter,  both  by  the  Council 
and  privately,  and  remembering  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Council  to  employ  local  people 
as  far  as  possible,  he  thought  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  allowing  the  asphalte 
to  remain.  But  he  informed  Mr.  Phillips 
that  the  work  of  making  good  any  faults  or 
defects  would  entirely  rest  with  him  as  being 
the  best  way  of  proving  bis  guarantee  of 
the  asphalte  to  be  correct.  There  was  no 
concrete  specified  on  the  roof  of  the  reservoir, 
but  a renilering  of  Portland  cement  J in. 
thick.  This  he  found  to  be  about  half  an  inch 
to  five -eighths  thick,  and  at  his  (the 
architect’s)  last  visit  Mr.  Phillips  was  adding 
more  rendering,  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
thickness  as  specified.  "With  regard  to  the 
asphalte  the  architect  had  been  requested  to 
report  to  the  Committee  whetlier  the  leakage  in 
the  reservoir  was  in  any  way  attributable  to 
defects  in  the  asphalte.  and  the  whole  matter 
would  be  furthered  considered  when  tbe  archi- 
tect's report  had  been  received.  The  Committee 
also  directed  the  architect  to  be  informed  that 
the  sample  of  cement  taken  by  the  Building  Sub- 
Committee  from  the  roof  of  the  reservoir  was 
but  i in.  thick,  an<l  that  the  Committee  were  of 
opinion  that  cement  laid  on  in  coats  was  not 
equal  to  cement  laid  down  in  conformity  with 
the  terms  of  the  specification.  Jlr,  Huxtable 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  had 
commenced  some  criticisms  on  the  asylum 
building,  when  the  Mayor  said  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
not  a quorum  present,  and  the  Council  then 
adjourned. 

St.  Albans. — The  new  hospital  and  dispensary 
at  St.  Albans,  erected  in  honour  of  the  Queen’s 
Jubilee,  were  opened  on  the  lOth  inst.  The 
building  is  of  red  brick,  and  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Alexander  Graham, 
F.S.A.,  of  London,  by  Mr.  Alderman  Miskin, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  City 
Surveyor.  The  following  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  appears  in  the  Berts 
Advertiser  : — “ The  new  Hospital  and  Dispensary 
in  the  Verulam-road  stands  on  an  excellent  site 
of  rather  more  than  an  acre  in  extent.  The 
building,  which  provides  ward  accommodation 
at  present  for  twelve  patients,  has  been 
designed  with  a view  to  future  enlargement  to 
meet  the  growing  requirements  of  the  city  and 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  .additions  could  be 
made  at  any  time  at  a comparatively  small 
cost.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  north  side, 
approached  from  Church-crescent,  and  the  wards, 
which  face  the  south  and  are  on  the  ground 
storey,  consist  at  present  of  a male  ward  for  six 
beds,  an  accident  ward  for  two  beds,  and 
a female  ward  for  four  beds.  The  height  of 
the  wards  is  12  ft.,  and  the  cubic  space  allotted 
to  each  bed  is  rather  more  tluin  1,800  ft.  Sepa- 
rate lavatories,  slop-sinks,  and  water-closets  are 
provided  for  males  and  females,  all  these  being 
conveniently  placed,  and  separated  from  the 
wards  by  a well-lighted  corridor  which  runs 
straight  through  the  building  from  end  to  end. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  a nurse's  room 
between  the  wards,  a large  bath-room,  and  an 
operating-room  with  a north  light,  A kitchen 
witli  separate  external  entrance,  a scullery,  and 
a serving  lobby,  are  placed  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  a larder  and 
store-room,  convenient  of  access,  are  provided 
in  a small  basement  storey.  A staircase  off  the 
main  entrance  hall  leads  to  a set  of  rooms  on 
an  upper  storey,  consisting  of  a sitting  and  bed- 
room for  the  matron,  a servant’s  room,  linenry, 
and  a good-sized  room  for  convalescents.  In 
connexion  with  the  hospital  proper  is  a dis- 
pensary for  out-patients.  This  has  a separate 
external  entrance,  but  provision  has  been 
made  for  inteimal  access  from  the  hos- 
pital corridor.  The  arrangements  comprise  an 
entrance  lobby,  a spacious  waiting-room,  two 
consulting-rooms  (one  of  which  is  available  as 
a surgerj’  in  connexion  with  the  hospital),  and 
a dispensary.  The  post-mortem  room  ha.s  been 
placed  in  an  angle  of  the  site  as  a detached 
building.  Tbe  entire  block  stands  on  a bed  of 


concrete,  and  tbe  walls,  which  are  constructed 
with  loc^  bricks  of  the  best  quality,  are  builtv 
with  a hollow  space.  The  roofs  are  covered;) 
with  Ruabon  tiles.  The  ward  and  corridor'; 
floors  are  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  internal  joinery  i) 
is  of  the  same  material  varnished.  The  wards-:; 
are  warmed  by  ventilating  grates,  and  thefi 
corridors  and  other  parts  are  heated  by  radiatingi] 
pipe-coils,  a small  boiler  for  this  purpose  beingi 
fixed  in  the  basement.  Inlet  shafts  for  ventila-i‘ 
tion  are  provided  in  the  angles  of  the  wardsjj 
and  throughout  the  buildiug,  and  extractiottij 
shafts  are  caiTied  from  the  centres  of  the  ceiling;:; 
communicating  with  separate  air-flues  in  thet, 
chimney-stacks.  The  fittings  throughout  are;, 
of  the  best  make  and  of  the  simplest  charactei, ; 
and  the  drains,  waste  and  soil  pipes  are  all . 
ventilated,  the  drains  being  laid  in  straight  linesri 
with  inspection  chambers  at  the  junctions.’hj 
The  grates,  hot-water  pipes,  and  other  fixed; 
ironmongery  came  from  the  works  of  Mr.  D.  0.  , 
Boyd,  Maddo.x-street,  London.  The  total  cost(i 
of  the  building  will  be  about  £8.800. 

Stvansea. — The  -il/aiZ  states  that  Mrhi 

Bell,  Borough  Surveyor  of  Swansea,  has  made  at 
report  to  the  "Works  Committee  in  referenceii 
to  the  cost  of  lighting  certain  streets  in  thet. 
borough  with  electricity  as  compared  with  oil . 
and  gas  respectively.  The  streets  referred  to  i 
are  Mount-street,  Castle-square,  Castle-stre^ 
High -street,  Alexandra -road,  Grove-place,(] 
CTaddock-street,  Union-street,  Oxford-streeVj 
and  Temple-street.  At  the  close  of  his  reportci 
Jlr.  Bell  says: — “It  will  be  seen  that  thei 
electric  light  would  give  nearly  nine  times  theii 
caudle-power  of  gas,  and  the  annual  cost  woulda 
be  about  the  same.”  The  Mail  understands;'! 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  are  practic) 
cally  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  electric  light.  i 

Yorli. — A meeting  of  the  Municipal  Officesc] 
Committee  of  the  City  Council  of  York  waS; 
held  last  week,  at  the  Guildhall,  when  tbs 
Lord  Mayor  presided,  and  there  was  a large"; 
attendance.  The  committee  were  eng.aged  fori 
some  time  considering  the  proposed  alterationsi: 
of  the  Guildhall,  the  suggested  erection  oi 
municipal  buildings  in  Blake-street,  and  the.' 
erection  of  police-buildings  in  Clifford-street;i| 
After  deliberation,  the  committee  unani-i; 
mously  resolved  to  recommend  the  Council  tc , 
construct  a Council  Chamber,  with  a gallerje( 
capable  of  accommodating  about  lOU  per-*; 
sons,  and  to  proceed  with  such  alterations  oL 
the  premises  adjoining  the  Guildhall  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  provide  accommodation  for  tha 
Town  Clerk,  the  Surveyor,  and  City  Accountant;: 
the  Guildhall  itself  to  be  repaired  and  deco-a 
rated  in  keeping  with  its  ancient  architectu^ 
It  is  proposed  here  to  provide  accommodatiori, 
for  the  transaction  of  all  city  business,  and  t( ' 
remove  the  police  business  to  Clifford-street?; 
This  is  in  accordance  with  tbe  recommendation, 
of  the  "Watch  Committee,  and  it  is  suggested- 
that  the  buildings  in  Clifford-street  should: 
consist  of  police  and  fire  brigade  stations. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS.  ' 
Balham  Bill.  — The  Bishop  of  Rochesteil 
recently  conducted  the  festival  of  harvestii 
thanksgiving  in  the  parish  church  o!i 
tbe  Ascension,  Balham  Hill,  and  dedicatecl' 
the  new  reredos  and  other  decorations  at 
east  end  of  this  parish  church,  all  the  new  work 
being  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Pugh,  of  Claphan;! 
Common,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  latd 
Thomas  Pugh.  'The  new  reredos,  which  stands; 
under  the  central  of  the  three  arches  .supporting 
the  main  east  wall  of  the  church,  is  all  o:. 
alabaster.  It  consists  of  a central  carvecs 
panel  of  the  Crucifixion,  about  6 ft.  by  4 ft 
wide,  deeply  recessed  behind  a richly-moulded 
and  cusped  arch.  This  arch  supports  a carved 
gable  with  ornamental  crockets  and  cross  ai; 
apex,  and  forms  a canopy,  the  tympanum  o! 
which  is  enriched  by  mosaic  panels.  Tbd 
retable  at  the  foot  of  the  reredos,  the  front  o. 
which  is  decorated  with  seven  panels  of  mosaic; 
representing  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangei 
lists  alternated  with  panels  of  ornament,  i; 
also  of  alabaster,  specially  selected  of  thr 
darkest  and  most  transparent  colours.  ThO 
centre  sculptured  group,  representing  theCrucii 
fixion,  contains,  besides  the  usual  figure  O; 
Christ  with  the  two  thieves  on  either  side,  a'; 
tbe  foot  of  the  Cross  St.  Mary  Magdalene  -witl 
the  Blessed  Vii-gin  and  Mary  of  Cleopas  on  thi 
left,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  St 
John  on  the  right  hand.  At  the  extreme  righ'.; 
is  tbe  Centurion,  and  the  background  Romac 
soldiers  and  a city  in  low-relief.  The  whok 
of  the  outer  east  wall  beyond  the  ambulator; 
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jcoratecl  in  fresco  tile  painting.  Seen 
igh  the  two  side  arches  supporting  the 
east  wall  are  pictures  representing  “ The 
;ity  ’’  on  the  one  side,  and  “ The  Meeting 
;brist  and  St.  lilary  Magdalene  in  the 
en  after  the  Resurrection  ” on  the  other. 
I70rk  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W. 
mpson  & Sons,  of  100,  St.  Martin’s-lane, 
Ion,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur 
iton,  the  architect  of  the  building,  and  the 
.ng  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Earp,  of 
lington. 

izeldj. — The  parish  church  of  Gazeley  was 
ened  on  the  ith  inst.,  after  the  restoration 
le  roof  of  the  nave,  which  was  much  out  of 
ir.  A local  paper  says  that  the  roof  was 
jcted  to  a so-called  “ restoration  ” in  the 
r part  of  this  century,  wiieii  the  lead  was 
ped  off,  deal  principals  substituted  for  oak, 
walls  raised,  and  the  pitch  of  the  roof 
red,  which  entirely  destroyed  the  character 
ae  fabric.  The  roof  has  now  been  raised 
;:s  former  height ; an  oak  comice,  with  the 
(.nal  mouldings,  of  which  traces  were  Iiappily 
iDvered,  has  been  provided,  the  beams  have 
spliced  w'here  necessary',  and  the  traceried 
idrels  have  been  carefully  restored  where 
rible,  or  replaced  by  new  ones  of  the 
{ design ; oak  has  been  substituted  for 
} throughout.  The  Rev.  William  Cooke, 
i.  Canon  of  Chester,  who  was  Vicar  of 
pley  from  185G  to  186G,  has  borne  the  whole 
anse  of  the  work,  in  the  hope  that  the 
ner  restoration,  which  is  stated  to  be 
Intly  needed,  will  be  carried  on  by  the 
f.lord.s  and  parishioners  of  Gazeley.  It  is 
•a  few  years  since  that  Canon  Cooke  rebuilt 
Jupper  portion  of  the  tower,  which  was  in 
ainent  danger  of  falling,  at  great  cost,  and 
mny  other  ways  he  has  been  a liberal  con- 
ator  to  the  welfare  of  the  parish.  The 
iitect  was  Mr,  J.  Drayton  Wyatt;  and  the 
praetors  w’ere  Messrs.  Rattee  & Kett. 

'Tiimhy. — The  now  Church  of  St.  Paul,  West 
sh,  was  opened  on  the  IGth  inst.  The 
(ding  is  of  local  red  brick  inside  and  out. 

Nook  stone  is  used  for  external  dressings, 
f Ancaster  stone  inside.  The  complete  plan 
tsimple  parallelogram,  94  ft.  by  50  ft.,  under 
I roof,  with  western  baptistry  and  porches, 
of  this  five  eastern  bays  out  of  seven  are 
■pleted,  with  temporary  west  gable  wall,  the 
Jesses  being  inside  the  church,  joined  to- 
ler  by  arches  at  eaves.  The  walls  are  25  ft. 
from  floor,  and  gables  55  ft.  to  ridge.  In 
of  the  side  bays  are  simple  double  lancets, 
(chancel  gable  being  filled  with  five  unequal 
i:ets.  The  roof  is  coved  and  pannelled  in 
:h-pine,  left  clean.  All  the  inside  fittings 
|at  present  only  temporary.  The  works  have 
p carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
pers,  of  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  by  Messrs, 
irson  & Son,  of  Hull,  Mr.  Gravell  being  clerk 
'lie  works.  Consequent  upon  the  expensive 
udations,  the  cost  thus  far  has  been  about 
OZ. 

arliljy  Mallory. — The  ancient  parish  church 
All  Saints,  Kirkby  Mallory,  near  Hinckley, 
[sestersliire,  has  been  reopened,  after  exten- 
' repairs  and  additions.  The  date  of  the 
i church  on  this  site  is  uncertain,  but  the 
iting  building  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth 
cuiy,  and  now  consists  of  nave,  tower,  and 
Incel.  The  plaster  ceilings,  put  in  probably 
ihe  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  having 
ome  decayed  and  dangerous,  had  to  betaken 
m,  when  the  old  roof  principals  and  timbers 
!e  exposed.  These,  we  are  informed,  have 
h carefully  restored  and  made  good  as  ori- 
illy  built.  In  building  the  new  organ- 
mber  and  vestry,  the  arches  and  piers  of  an 
I chancel-aisle  were  discovered  built  up  in 
'wall.  These  have  been  opened,  and  form 
icomtnunication  between  the  organ-chamber 
■ chancel.  It  was  also  found  that  the  walls 
I'he  nave  contained  on  either  side  the  arches 
piers  of  an  arcade,  showing  that  originally 
church  comprised  nave,  aisles,  chancel, 
bcel-aisles,  and  tower,  &c.  The  gallery  at 
(West  end  has  been  removed,  and  the  tower- 
n opened  into  the  church.  There  are  several 
iresting  ancient  monuments  to  members  of 
ifamilie.sof  Byron,  Noel,  and  others.  The 
'k  of  restoration  will  be  continued  as  funds 
nit.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
isrs.  T.  k H.  Herbert,  of  Leicester,  from  the 
Igns  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
isrs.  Osborn  & Reading,  architects,  Birming- 

•<ondon. — The  interior  of  St.  Giles's  Church, 
■Oplegate,  in  which  Milton  and  other  cele- 
ies  are  buried,  has  been  undergoing  con- 
brable  alterations  during  the  last  three 
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months,  having  been  closed  for  the  purpose  for 
that  period.  The  alterations  having  been  com- 
pleted, it  was  re-opened  on  Thursday.  The 
works  which  have  been  carried  out  include  the 
raising  of  the  chancel  several  feet,  which  has 
also  been  brought  further  westward  towai'ds 
tlie  second  column,  and  enclosed  by  a dwarf 
iron  screen.  The  choir  stalls  have  likewise 
been  brought  more  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
the  pulpit  being  moved  in  the  same  direction. 
The  floors  have  also  been  rclaid.  The  altera- 
tions have  been  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Leonard  Cubitt,  architect, 
w'ho  is  also  one  of  the  churchwardens.  Messrs. 
Dove  Bros,  are  the  contractors. 

Saxenderton. — The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Saun- 
derton,  near  Princes  Risborough,  founded  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  re-opened  on  the 
5th  inst.,  after  restoration.  The  work  was 
commenced  early  in  this  year,  and  consists  of 
an  almost  entire  rebuilding.  New  open-timbered 
roofs  of  pitch  pine,  covered  partly  with  the  old 
tiles,  have  been  put  on  the  nave  and  chancel,  a 
new  vestry  is  built  on  the  north  side,  and  an 
oak-timbered  porch  on  south  side.  There  is  an 
interesting  oak  timber  belfry,  containing  three 
bells,  at  the  west  end,  the  posts  and  framing  of 
which  are  carried  down  to  the  floor  inside. 
This  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  re-cased 
outside  with  oak,  filled  in  with  plaster  panels, 
and  a new  spire  roof,  covered  with  oak  shingles, 
is  added,  in  place  of  the  former  lead  flat  top. 
A new  east  window  of  three  lights  has  been 
inserted,  and  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Ward 
& Hughes.  The  ancient  ornamental  floor  tiles 
have  been  preserved,  and  re-laid  in  chancel  and 
vestry.  The  front  is  a curious  example  of  a 
Norman  base  and  bowl,  pieced  out  at  top  with 
a carved  rim,  about  6 in.  deep,  of  Early  English 
date.  We  are  informed  that  great  care  has 
been  taken  to  re-use  all  the  old  stonework  of 
doorways,  window’s,  &c.,  and  to  preserve  all  old 
feature.^  of  interest.  The  architect  under 
whose  personal  superintendence  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Alder,  of  London, 
and  the  builder  is  Mr.  John  Wheeler,  of 
Wantage. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Barion-le-Clcy  (Beds.). — The  parish  church 
here  has  just  received  a three-light  east  window, 
representing  the  “ Crucifixion.”  The  work  has 
been  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Mayer 
k Co. 

Burley. — A large  four-light  stained  glass 
window,  with  elaborate  tracery,  has  just  been 
erected  in  the  north  transept  of  the  parish 
church  of  Burley,  near  Leeds.  The  window  has 
been  placed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Denton  in  memory  of 
his  wife,  and  illustrates  the  hymn  “ Angels  ever 
Bright  and  Fair,”  and  the  text  “ Peace  on 
Earth  and  Goodwill  towards  Men.”  The  artists 
are  Jlessrs.  Mayer  k Co.,  who  also,  a short  time 
ago,  filled  the  window  in  the  north-west  aisle. 

Enfield. — A large  stained  glass  window,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Hunter,  has  recently  been 
placed  in  Enfield  parish  church.  The  subject 
is  “ The  Redemption  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt.” 
The  series  of  events  commences  with  Moses  and 
the  Israelites  coming  up  safe  from  the  Red  Sea, 
and  concludes  with  the  entrance  into  the 
Promised  Land  under  Joshua.  The  work  is 
from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of 
Leeds. 

South  Acton. — Stained  glass  has  just  been 
inserted  into  tw’elve  of  the  clear-story  windows 
in  South  Acton  Church,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds. 


Stubent’s  Column. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE.— XVI. 

Stones  formed  from  Residuals,  By-products,  ^'c. 
(continued). 

HOR  Wilkes  & Millar’s  patent  paving  stone, 
which  is  stated  to  be  hard,  durable,  and 
Don-slippery,  a mixture  is  employed  of 
finely-powdered  and  washed  blast-furnace  slag, 
3 parts  to  1 part  of  hydraulic  cement,  to  which  is 
added  snfBcient  water,  containing  in  every  gallon 
1 part  of  bittern  water,  5 per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  2\  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  a little  potash.  If  an  ounce  of 
sulphate  of  lime  is  added  to  this  solution  the 
stone  will  set  more  quickly. 

Messrs.  Kirk  Bros.,  at  the  Moss  Bay  Iron- 
works, Workington,  worked  with  some  degree 
of  success  the  process  of  Mr.  Henry  Hobson 
for  utilising  hmmatite  Bessemer  slag.  The 
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cold  slag  is  pulverised,  and  then  mixed 
thoroughly  in  suitable  mills  with  25  per  cent, 
of  common  river  sand,  and  sufficiently  moistened  ^ 
the  mixture  sets  without  addition  of  lime,  the 
powdered  slag  forming  the  cement. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Ransome’s  processes  two  im- 
portant waste  products  are  utilised,  viz.,  the- 
slag  from  ironworks  and  the  foul  or  spent  lim& 
from  gaswoi'ks.  The  sulphur  of  the  lime  is 
first  to  be  got  rid  of  by  mixing  a certain  pro- 
portion of  coke  with  the  slag  and  lime,  and 
calcining  : in  this  way  the  sulphate  of  lime  can 
be  reduced  to  sulphides,  and  on  a jet  of  steam 
being  passed  into  the  furnace  the  sulphides* 
are  decomposed,  much  sulphur  passing  off  in 
combination  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

, In  McKinley’s  patent,  foul  lime  is  used  with, 
bitumen,  or  asphalte  and  clay. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Forbes  brought  out  in  1873; 
several  patents  which  had  also  for  their  object 
the  utilisation  of  foul  gas  lime.  In  one  he- 
mixes  tar  with  the  foul  lime,  burns,  and  re- 
duces to  a fine  powder  ; the  product  is  said  to* 
form  a good  cement,  suitable  for  the  fabrication 
of  stone,  &c.  In  other  patents,  chalk  or  lime- 
stone is  added  to  the  mixture  of  tar  and  fout 
lime  before  burning. 

Mr.  Thos.  Prideaux,  of  Sheffield,  successfully 
prepared  concrete  from  this  by-product.  His- 
procedure  was  to  grind  the  foul  lime  until  it 
assumed  a uniform  green  colour,  and  in  this- 
state  it  could  be  used  as  plaster,  cement,  or  for- 
stone-making : if  required  of  quicker  setting 
and  denser  character,  it  was  calcined,  re- 
ground, and  mixed  with  silicious  matter.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  several  practical  men  who  examined" 
houses  plastered  with  the  ground  foul  lime,, 
after  it  bad  set  there  was  no  offensive  odour. 
The  setting  quality  of  the  stuff  is  evidently  due 
to  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  compound  re- 
sulting in  the  production  of  suliffiate  of  lime. 

The  debris  of  slate  quarries  is  very  abun- 
dant, it  being  stated  that  in  the  production  of 
one  ton  of  marketable  slate  there  is  something- 
like  ten  tons  of  waste.  Kain,  in  1861,  proposed 
to  add  to  waste  powdered  slate,  fine  sand^ 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  silica,  andwetolay.  After- 
the  thorongh  incorporation  of  these  ingredients, 
the  mixtnre  is  placed  in  moulds,  subjected* 
to  hydraulic  pressnre,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then 
burnt. 

According  to  Evans’s  process  (1873, pat.  431)* 
stones  and  bricks  were  formed  from  powdered: 
slate,  merely  mixed  with  water,  dried,  and 
burnt  in  a kiln. 

Ten  years  later,  Shepherd  and  Aapinwall’s* 
patent  was  brought  out,  in  which  it  is  directed 
to  mix  the  slate  d4bris  with  Portland  cement^ 
and  a hardening  solution,  such  as  a dilute  one- 
of  soluble  glass  or  of  aluminate  of  potash,  or 
of  magnesium  chloride,  or  carbonate ; the 
mass  having  been  well  mixed  is  to  be  pressed 
into  moulds,  allowed  to  set,  and  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  for  about  three  montha 
before  being  used.  “ Calcareous  Slate,”  an/ 
American  invention,  is  somewhat  similar  in 
character;  the  powdered  slate  is  incorporated 
with  Portland  cement,  or  lime  and  ” earthy 
matters,”  and  the  articles  when  moulded  are  to- 
be  indurated  by  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

A recent  English  patent  is  that  of  J.  T. 
Welch,  of  Carnarvon,  who  grinds  up  slate- 
debris  into  powder,  compresses  into  blocks  with 
hydraulic  pressure,  and  dips  the  bricks  so- 
formed  into  potter’s  slip,  and  finally  burns  in  a. 
kiln. 

Other  patents  in  which  waste  products* 
are  utilised  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  The 
refuse  sand  of  glass  works,  moulded,  pressed,, 
and  baked,  formed  the  artificial  stone  patented 
by  Motte  in  1881.  Herman  also,  in  1883,  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose  waste  materials 
from  glass  works,  which  were  moulded  to 
desired  shapes  (with  or  without  alkaline  sili- 
cates) and  baked ; the  same  patentee  proposed 
the  utilisation  in  the  same  manner  of  copper 
works  slag,  &c. 

Hemmerling’s  stone,  patented  in  1883,  ie 
composed  of  glass  furnace  slag  in  a ground 
state  mixed  with  from  2 to  30  per  cent,  of  any 
desired  colouring  matter  to  which  has  been  pre- 
viously added  one-third  of  its  weight  of  solnble 
or  water  glass.  This,  when  dry,  is  reduced  to 
powder  and  kneaded  up  with  solution  of  soluble 
glass  ; the  paste  is  then  placed  in  moulds  to  a 
moderate  depth  and  backed  up  with  a mixture 
of  slag,  sand,  and  cement.  After  pressing  and 
drying  for  a few  hours  the  stony  mass  is  takeib 
from  the  moulds,  dipped  in  a solution  of  water- 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Opt.  20,  1888.  i 


glass,  placed  in  water  for  four  weeks,  dried,  and 
again  dipped  in  water-glass. 

Other  products,  such  as  Highton’s  patent 
“ Victoria  stone,”  in  which  is  utilised  the  dShris 
of  granite  quarries,  will  be  described  later  on. 


SjObIiS. 

■Ccpsar  in  A'rnf : an  Account  of  the  Landing  of 
Julius  Ctesarantl  his  Hatties  icith  the  Ancient 
Jiritons.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  T.  Vine, 
B.A.  (Elliot  Stock.) 

HE  reputed  landing-places  of  Julius  Cajsar 
upon  the  coast  of  Britain  are  scarcely 
less  numerous  than  the  reputed  birth- 
places of  Homer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  Archdeacon  Batteleymadeoutan  excel- 
lent case  in  favour  of  Riebborough  (the  ancient 
ilut^tpium), — a place  which,  to  this  day,  bears 
abundant  traces  of  occupation  by  the  Romans. 
The  late  Mr.  Tliomas  Lewin  advocated,  with 
more  than  forensic  skill,  the  claims  of  Romney 
Marsh  ; while  those  of  Lympne  (^Lemanis')  have 
been  set  forth  by  Mr.  Beale  Posle  with  no  little 
ingenuity.  But,  after  all,  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Vine  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  Deal  having  been  tlie  post  of 
debarkation  on  the  first  invasion,  and  Walmer, 
reached  by  a longer  sea  route,  on  the 
gecond.  Ciusar'.s  Commentaries  are,  of  course, 
the  chief  text-book,  and  from  them  it 
is  clear  enough  that  the  Roman  general, 
sailing  either  from  Boulogne  or  Calais, 
intended  to  land  at  Dover,  as  the  nearest  and 
most  suitable  point.  But  when  he  saw  the 
British  forces  posted  on  all  the  hills  and  com- 
manding the  harbour,  prudence  suggested  the 
selection  of  a spot  where  he  could  meet  his 
opponents  on  more  equal  terms.  There  was  no 
time  to  lose,  for  tide  and  wind  had  to  be  taken 
into  account ; and,  as  the  breeze  seems  to  have 
been  blowing  up  channel,  and,  according  to 
Halley’s  calculation,  the  tide  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  particular  day  (August  25, 13. C.  55)  made 
in  the  same  direction,  the  transport  fleet  sailed 
aiorthwards  and  found  a landing-place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  South  Foreland.  All  this  is 
very  clearly  made  out  by  Mr.  Vine,  whose  maps 
and  plans  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the 
positions  with  accuracy.  The  country  between 
Deal  and  Walmer  is  level  and  well  ad.apted  for 
the  mameuvres  of  disciplined  troop.«,  while  the 
earthworks  necessary  for  defending  the  camp 
(remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen)  conld 
be  constructed  with  ease  out  of  the  light,  sandy 
soil.  With  Mr.  Vine’s  general  conclusions 
we  thoroughly  agree,  and  the  information  which 
he  has  collected  from  numerous  sources  as  to 
early  British  trade  and  the  military  stations  of 
the  Roman  invaders,  is  valuable  and  interesting. 
We  do  not  always  .share  in  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  his  authorities.  Nennius  is  not  a name 
that  commands  confidence,  and  we  must  confess 
to  viewing  with  gnave  suspicion  the  statements 
^thered  from  the  Welsh  Triads,  Mr.  Vine, 
moreover,  is  not  altogether  consistent.  He 
Bpeaks,  for  instance,  disparagingly  of  Plutarch 
and  Dion  Cassius,  because  they  W'rote,  re.spec- 
tively,  one  and  two  hundred  years  aRer  the 
events  on  which  they  comment ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  attributes  much  weight  to  the 
traditions  preserved  by  Camden  and  published 
by  him  some  fifteen  centuries  afterwards.  The 
tendency  also  to  dogmatise  is  not  wholly  absent 
from  Mr.  Vine’s  treatise.  He  is  too  “ cock- 
sure ” all  round,  and  even  in  the  region  of 
etymology  (which  he  has  not  made  his  own) 
offers  himself  as  an  infallible  guide.  Thus, 
in  speaking  of  the  battle  that  took  place 
in  East  Kent,  near  a brook  called  by 
some  old  chroniclers  *•  Mercredesburne,”  he 
makes  the  unqualified  statement : — “ The  first 
part  of  tlie  name  was  undoubtedly  derived  from 
the  god  Mercred,  or  Mercury,"  We  very  much 
doubt  whether  such  was  the  ca.se.  The  Romans 
were  a constructive  people,  and  we  naturally 
find  their  language  in  words  relating  to  con- 
struction — roads  {strata),  bridges  {pontes). 
walls  (valla),  and  fortific.ations  {eastrum  and 
castra) ; but  the  instances  in  which  natural 
features  were  re-named  by  them  are,  we  believe, 
extremely  rare,  and  are  not  of  the  kind  he  sup- 
pose.s.  However,  these  are  minor  blemishes  in 
a book  of  decided  merit,  treating  of  a period  of 
history  in  which  everj'  Englishman,  whether 
scholar,  antiquary,  or  otherwise,  feels  an 
interest. 


Primer  of  Micro-Petrology.  By  W.  Mawbr, 
F.G.S.  London:  John  Marshall  & Co. ; Hull: 
Elsom  & Co.  (No  date). 

The  author  says  that  this  little  treatise  is 


devoted  to  the  points  to  be  observed  in  the ' 
application  of  the  microscope,  with  and  without 
the  u.se  of  the  polariscope.to  the  study  of  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
however,  we  find  it  deals  more  with  minerals 
individually  than  with  rocks  in  which  more 
than  one  mineral  is  present.  It  is  true  these 
latter  are  here  and  there  alluded  to,  and  the 
general  characters  of  igneous  rock-structure, 
texture,  groundmasses,  &c.,  are  given  in  a 
masterly  style  with  clear  definitions ; and  the 
numerous  illustrations  show  that  the  author 
really  was  thinking  more  of  rocks  than  of 
minerals  only,  yet  it  is  a pity  he  did  not  describe 
the  diagrams  in  their  proper  places,  and  thus 
produce  a result  more  in  keeping  witli  the  title 
of  the  work.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  thought 
so  himself,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  short 
postscript  on  the  subject.  Moreover,  although  it 
professes  to  deal  with  metamorphic  rocks, it  only 
does  so  incidentally,  if  we  except  the  descrip- 
tion of  chiastolite  in  Skiddaw  slate  and  of 
Carrara  marble  (pp.  52,  53).  In  dealing  with 
rock-structure,  for  example,  no  allusion  is  made 
to  the  foliated  structure  so  typical  of  gneiss, 
schist,  &.C.,  which  is  an  essential  point,  and 
quite  as  important  as  the  features  character- 
istic of  igneous  rocks,  described  by  the 
author.  In  view  of  the  brilliant  discoveries 
of  late  years  amongst  metamorphic  rocks, 
we  should  think  that  metamorphic  struc- 
ture would  have  claimed  a considerable 
amount  of  space,  in  a work  professing  to  give 
the  elementary  outline.s  of  micro-petrology. 
Following  the  fashion  of  the  times,  the  author 
only  just  touches  upon  the  microscopic  appear- 
ance of  aqueous  rocks,  so  that  sandstones,  lime- 
stones, and  the  like  are  barely  mentioned. 
Whatever  .shortcomings  the  work  may  have, 
however,  we  must  say  that  it  most  admirably 
treats  of  the  peculiar  microscopic  features  of 
the  chief  rock -forming  minerals,  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  error.s  of 
description,  so  that  if  the  author  had  given 
some  such  title  as  The  microscopic  characters 
of  the  chief  rock-forming  minerals  ” to  the 
work,  it  would  have  beeu  much  more  appro- 
priate, and  nobody  could  then  have  found  fault 
with  it. 


A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Steain-JCngine 

Indicator  and  Indicator  Diagrams.  By 

A.M.I.C.E.  Edited  and  enlarged  by  W. 

Worry  Beaumont,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.M.E. 

London ; The  Electrician  Printing  and 

Publishing  Company. 

The  indicator  plays  so  important  a part  in 
enabling  the  engineer  to  design  and  adjust  the 
steam-engine  so  as  to  get  the  most  efficient 
result  from  its  working,  that  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  there  should  be  so  many  works  devoted  to 
its  consideration,  but  that  there  should  be  so 
few.  In  the  book  under  notice  the  author  has 
not  attempted  to  break  new  ground,  but  has 
performed  the  less  ambitious,  but  far  more 
useful  task,  of  putting  forward  known  and 
acknowledged  facts  in  a plain  manner.  Tlie 
author  avoids  mathematics,  which,  indeed,  are 
quite  unnecessary  in  a work  of  this  sort, 
excepting  for  a display  of  the  writer’s  erudition. 

The  opening  chapters  deal  with  different 
descriptions  of  indicators, — descriptions  being 
given  which  are,  with  the  aid  of  illustrations, 
sufficiently  plain  to  enable  anyone  to  grasp  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  various  forms 
mostly  seen  in  use.  A chapter  on  the  necessary 
points  to  be  observed  in  fixing  the  apparatus, — 
a most  important  detail, — is  next  given.  The 
diagram  having  been  obtained,  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  it  are  next  taken  in  hand,  and 
this  naturally  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  book. 
On  p.  70  theautbor  comments  on  the  mistake  of 
expanding  beyond  a desirable  range, — a process 
which  causes  far  more  loss  in  steam-engine 
working  than  the  majority  of  users  have  any 
idea  of.  In  an  example  given,  steam  is  cut 
off  at  one-tenth  the  stroke,  the  terminal  pres- 
sure being  3 lb.  absolute,  with  a back  pressure 
of  2 lb.,  or  leaving  1 lb.  to  overcome  engine- 
friction.  This,  the  author  rightly  states,  is 
not  generally  considered  sufficient  pressure  to 
produce  good  results,  if  the  view  be  taken  that 
the  terminal  pressure  must  be  enough  to  over- 
come engine-friction  as  well  as  back-pressure. 
To  this  view  the  author  takes  exception.  He  says, 
“ The  period  during  which  pressure  is  below  that 
necessary  to  balance  back-pressure  and  engine- 
friction  is  small,  and  it  is  not  quite  so  certain 
that  a loss  accompanies  expanding  to  pressures 
below  that  balance.”  This  is  perfectly  true, but 
the  pass.age  is  open  to  objection,  ina.smuch  as 
the  author  puts  out  of  sight  the  crucial  point, 
and  is  loading  the  student  off  the  scent  on  a 


side  issue  which  may  or  may  not  apply.  T 
main  principle  to  keep  in  view  when  co 
sidering  the  most  desirable  terminal  pressir. 
in  any  one  cylinder  is  the  range  of  temperattti 
during  expansion  in  the  cylinder ; and  wheth’ 
steam-pressure  is  utilised  in  overcoming  frictii^ 
or  doing  useful  work  does  not  afliect  tlj 
principle,  although  it  may  lead  to  modificati<»i 
in  detail.  From  what  is  said  later,  the  authi 
evidently  has  himself  a clear  perception  of  tH: 
fact,  but  when  writing  for  the  purposes 
instruction  each  section  should  stand  on  its  otJj 
bottom.  In  treating  of  theoretic  e-xpansid; 
curves  and  the  application  of  Boyle’s  law,  t.- 
author  says  of  two  particular  diagrams  a; 
“ Practically,  the  departure  by  a minor  quantp; 
at  the  beginning,  and  by  an  excess  in  the  lattll 
part  of  the  expansion,  makes  the  indicafir 
diagram-curve  nearly  identical  in  area  with  t> 
theoretical  or  hyperbolic  curve  formed  accordi'4 
to  Boyle’s  law,  and  this  is  partly  due  to  tcf 
steam  admitted  to  fill  clearance  and  port  space* 
and  partly  to  condensation  in  the  beginning  i; 
the  stroke.  We  shall,  therefore,  assume,  forW 
purposes  of  calculation,  that  the  expansioni; 
steam  in  a steam-engine  cylinder  takes  plai> 
according  to  this  law,  and  that  the  curve  repr; 
senting  the  diminishing  pressure,  due  to  increc' 
of  volume,  is  a portion  of  a hyperbola.”  Tint': 
far  too  wide  a generalisation,  and,  in  fact,tl» 
author  assumes  too  much.  Of  course,  steh‘ 
does  not  expand  in  accordance  with  Boyle’sla  • 
but,  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  investi/s 
tion,  the  expansion  - curve  on  the  diagra» 
may  be  compared  to  the  hyperbolic,  cur 
The  fact  that  a portion  of  the  useC’ 
effect  lost  in  condensation  is  recovered  (f 
re-evaporation  is  also  beyond  dispute;  but:; 
the  author  means  that  a given  volume  of  stes 
entering  a cylinder  during  the  admission  peri?! 
of  the  stroke  will  expand  after  cut  off,  so  as  x 
give  a curve  approximately  a hyperbola  wl  ' 
reinforced  by  the  steam  in  port  and  clearaurt 
he  is  very  much  mistaken.  If,  on  the  otlk 
hand,  he  means  that  the  total  volume  betwdi 
the  slide-face  and  piston,  i.e.,  the  volu;., 
admitted  to  the  cylinder  during  the  admissil 
period,  plus  the  steam  in  port  and  clearam 
will  expand  approximately  in  accordance  w i 
Boyle’s  law,  be  can  only  be  accused  of  so' 
ambiguity  of  language,  the  more  noticeableli 
it  is  a fault  into  which  he  very  rarely  fa 
We  think,  also,  that  the  loss  of  heat  to  the  cd 
denser  during  eduction  ought  to  be  more  p 
minently  brought  forward. 

The  examples  of  indicator  diagrams,  « 
tailing  the  salient  features  of  engine  arranri 
ment  revealetl  by  their  means,  are  excelli' 
object  lessons,  which  may  be  read  with  inter 
by  all  engineers,  and  with  instruction  by  a V7, 
large  proportion. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 
abstracts  of  specifications.  1 

M,G74,  Spanners.  A.  Ander.son. 

Id  metal  spanners  with  movable  jaws  a pecu 
form  of  screw  and  engaging-block  is  by  this  im 
tion  used  for  the  purposes  of  greater  security  t| 
strength. 

14,776  Catches  or  Fasteners.  S.  Timings  gi 
S.  Hill. 

This  invention  has  reference  to  those  spn, 
catches  or  fasteners  for  cupboards,  windows,  &c.'i 
which  a bolt  having  an  inclined  end  projects  throo- 
a metal  plate  fixed  to  the  door,  so  that  on  cloc' 
the  door  the  bolt  is  caused  to  slide  back  into- 
casing  by  its  end  coming  in  contact  with  an  ido'e 
striking-plate  fixed  to  the  door-jamb.  Whent' 
door  is  closed  the  bolt  is  caused  by  its  spriupi 
slide  forward  again  beyond  the  striking-plate,  m, 
taining  the  door  in  pjsition  ; but  on  the  door  be 
opened,  the  bolt  is  caused  to  slide  back  intci; 
casing  on  passing  the  striking-plate.  The  impnj 
ment  is  effected  by  the  inner  end  of  the  bolt  bc: 
made  to  project  through,  and  being  free  to 
in  a longitudinal  slot  in  the  base  of  the  casing, ci 
being  prevented  from  leaving  the  slot  by  a prej)| 
ing  pin  on  each  side.  The  front  opening  in 
casing  through  which  the  bolt  projects  is  n 
large  enough  to  allow  of  the  bolt  swinging  thrcl; 
a short  space  round  its  inner  end  as  a centre.  ) 
swinging  motion  thus  allowed  gives  a little  ail 
play  to  the  bolt.  The  door  may  be  opened  a 
space  by  the  action  of  the  bolt  and  spring,!' 
pulled  back  and  securely  closed  until  the  do<< 
again  opened  far  enough  for  the  end  of  the  bo  i 
pass  the  striking-plate. 

15,666,  Manufacture  of  Cement.  G.  M 
Layton. 

According  to  this  invention  the  red-hot  cei 
or  clinker  is  caught  as  it  falls  from  the  furnace; 
passed  on  trolleys  into  air-tight  chambers,  w, 
the  heat  is  utilised  to  dry  the  “ slurry  ” previo 
laid  in  the  chambers. 


Oct.  20,  1888.] 


’,566,  Ventilators.  H.  Stockman, 
order  to  disperse  foul  air,  gases,  &c.,  from 
38,  tvinnela,  or  sewers,  tubing  is  by  this  itiven- 
used  in  conjunction  with  a mouth  and  an  outer 
. A current  is  set  up,  either  by  the  use  of  an 
.uster,  or  by  leading  one  end  of  the  tube  to  near 
'□aoe. 

\967,  Blue  Bricks,  Tiles,  ice.  B.  Gregory, 
stead  of  using  blue  or  fire-clay,  the  inventor 
rocks  containing  silica,  which  are  pulverised 
added  to  common  clay.  Iron  ore  is  also  added, 
srickmaker  rolling  his  clod  in  the  pulverised 

931,  Ventilating  Halls,  &c.  D.  G.  Hoey. 

itlets  for  vitiated  air  are  by  this  invention 
nged  near  the  roof  or  ceiling,  and  a gas-jet 
, if  necessary,  to  promote  a current  of  air. 
fresh  air  is  drawn  in  by  several  inlets  from  tbe 
ir  level  of  tbe  dado,  and  a wire  screen  or  gauze 
aced  in  an  inclined  position  at  the  top  of  the 
j,  so  that  fresh  air  may  be  quickly  and  uniformly 
ibuted. 

864,  Wood  - working  JIachines.  E.  W. 
2deker. 

jlong  and  elaborate  specification  of  this  inven- 
I sets  forth  tbe  details  of  construction  of  a 
^ine  with  several  wood-working  appliances  to 
operated  by  foot-power.  A jig-saw,  band-saw, 
llder,  circular-saw,  and  boring  attachment  are 
[bined  with  mechanism  for  turning  square  or 
‘liar  stock  into  ciretilar  form,  all  in  the  one 
>bine. 

251,  Door-latches.  K.  Partridge. 

:q  ordinary  thumb-latch  is  made  in  two  pieces 
led  of  special  shape,  and  by  one  piece  passing 
Cugh  the  other  and  being  clipped  by  ears  folded 
1,  tbe  use  of  rivets  for  fastening  is  dispensed 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

ict.  5.-14,327,  A.  Hutchinson,  Constiniction  of 
IS. — 14,338,  “W.  Wilkie,  Ventilators. — 14,339, 
iBeigb,  Door-locks,  &c. 

let.  6. — 14,354,  II.  Edwards  and  Others,  Process 
.[anufacturing  Cowls. — 14,358.  W.  Bishop,  Slow- 
ibustion  Stoves. — 14,364,  F.  Rogers,  Silent 
itening  for  Doors,  Windows,  &c. — 14,382,  T. 
<toD,  Opening,  Closing,  and  Securing  Skylights, 
>—14,392.  A.  Noad,  Decoration  of  Ceilioas  and 
nicos. — 14,402,  E.  Edwards,  Self-acting  Window- 
^•fasteners,  k-o. 

■d.  8. — 14,418,  A.  Ransford,  Automatically 
ohting  Star-lights  andotherGas-fittings. — 14,423, 
Metcalf,  Ventilator. — 14,439,  F.  Simpkin,  Safety- 
|i  Window-frame. 

I’cf.  9. — 14,454,  B.  Talbot,  jun.,  Rain-troughs  for 
ifs  of  Buildings. — 14,490,  W.  Sayer,  Making 
jjks.  Tiles,  &c.,  from  Plastic  Clay. 

*ct.  10. — 14,536,  E.  Stead,  Moulding  and  Pressing 
cks,  Blocks,  and  Slabs. — 14,539,  'F.  Stephenson, 
-rthoQware  Tiles. — 14,542,  R.  Newington,  Electric 
I other  Bells. 

'Jc(.  11. — 14,587,  J.  Kirkbrido,  Window-sashes. — 
i)95,  W.  Jarvis,  Chimney-tops. — 14,628,  W. 
Mlley,  Water-taps. 

t PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

\727,  W.  Pleated,  Sharpening  Plane-irons,  Chisels, 
IJoiuers’ Tools. — 11,429,  J.  Parkinson  and  others, 
es,  T-squares.  &c. — 11,711,  T.  & M.  Howe, 
Dular  Saws. — 11,994,  J.  Cundall,  Damp-proofing 
I application  to  walls  and  foundations  of  build- 
?. — 12,061,  M.  Smith,  Chimney-tops. — 12,841, 
Jack,  Cement.  — 12,845,  F.  Allchin,  Asphalte 
ors,  &c. — 12,910,  E.  Thomson,  Laying  Wood 
ors. — 12,957,  T.  Shouler,  Springs  and  Checks  for 
)rs,  &c. — 12.995,  R.  Parry,  Cutting  the  length 
jOlay  emitted  from  Brick-machines. — 13,009,  R. 
Rdsworth  and  H.  Garland,  Door  and  other  Bolt 
•iks. — 13,059.  W.  Jarvis,  Wall-blocks  for  Bnild- 
9.-13,115,  W.  .Joynson,  Roof-gutters. — 13,561, 
Gamlin,  Chimney-pieces. 

i COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoeifion  Jbr  Two  Monthi, 

i5,14S,  J.  Cardwell  and  J.  Chandler,  Bolts  for 
uring  Shop-window  Shutter-bars,  Sliding-sashes, 

1 — 15,470,  E.  Lofts,  Ventilating. — 16,619,  S. 
(Iding,  Lift  or  Elevator  for  Staircases. — 16,621, 
iLarmanjat,  Moulding,  Pressing,  and  Drying  Tiles 
•ing  inlaid  patterns. — 17,005,  II.  Steven,  Do- 
stic  Fire-grates. — 17,009,  J.  Garvie,  jun.,  Steam 
ie-Jrivers. — 17,199,  J.  Sborrock,  Drying  Timber, 
.-—10,913,  G.  Davis,  Drain-traps.  — 12,589,  H. 
lite,  Window-fasteners,  &2. — 12,734,  C.  Rogers, 
Ads  of  Wood  Screws. — 12,830,  J.  McChesney  and 
iCobham,  Sash-balance. 

1 RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Oct.  4. 

By  A.  Saviil  & Sou  (at  Chingford). 

■ngford — A freehold  cottage  and  laa.Or.  7p.  ...  £2,000 

llthamstow— A plot  of  marsh-land,  about  2 a.  ...  80 

Oct  9. 

By  Dowsett  & Co. 

imhledon — Denmark-hill — The  residence  called 
" The  Cedars,”  68  years,  ground-rent  £20  1,100 


THE  BUILDER. 


By  Dbebnuam,  Tewson,  & Co. 

City — 64,  Queen-street,  48  years,  ground-rent  £300  33,000 


Bermondsey — 93  and  05,  Alderminster-road,  61  years, 

ground  rent  £8 476 

Brixton— Ground-rent  of  £U',  reversion  in  75  years  250 
By  G.  Nbwman  (at  Adelaide-road). 

Primrose  Hill— 30,  Els  worthy -road,  76y6ar8,ground- 

rent£i  1,110 

Oct.  10. 

By  Gi.otee  & Haebison. 

Kingsland— 16,  Ufton-grove,  33  years,  ground-rent 

£ 4.  lOs 360 

By  B.  Beown. 

Eotherhithe— Tbe  fixed  plant  of  the  Nelson  Dry 
Dock  and  Patent  tlip,  with  house  and  offices, 

freehold  8,650 

By  Maddox  & Sorr. 

Finchley -road — No.  78,  known  as  “ Home  Lodge  ” 

—The  lease  of,  terra  14  years  191 

By  CuBSTBBTON  & SOKS, 

Kensington— 55,  Earl’s  Court-road,  62  year®, 

ground-rent  £6,  178 605 

8 and  9,  Alma-terrace,  freehold  1,910 

Ground-rents  of  £3'*,  reversion  in  72  years 805 

1,  2,  and  4,  Catherino-terrace,  26  years,  ground- 

rent  £9.  14a 710 

Ashley  Cottages— Oround-rents  of  £12,  term  60 

years  220 

Shaftesbury -road — Ground-rents  of  £63,  term  60 

years  1,195 

Shaftesbury -terrace — Ground-rents  of  £63,  term 

60  years  1,176 

Fenelon-road- Ground-rents  of  £29.  lOs.,  term 

50  years  696 

Shaftesbury-road— Four  plots  ef  garden  ground, 

50  years,  no  ground-rent 130 

By  Fabsbbotbeb,  £lli8,  & Co. 
Gordou-square— No.  23,  term  67  years,  ground-rent 

£11.  123.4(1 2,230 

Harrow-roud— 7”,  Chippenham-rosd,  76  years, 

ground-rent  £10  370 

Brockley- Aplot  of  land,  la.  Ir.  14p.,  term  74 years, 

ground-rent  £13  .190 

A plot  of  land,  2a.  Or.  25p.,  terra  74  years,  ground- 

rent  £12 710 

Oct.  11. 

ByNBWBON  & Habdino. 

Barnsbury — 20,  Albert-terrace,  69  years,  gronnd- 

reut  £6  200 

49.  John-street,  30  years,  ground-rent  £5  30i) 

Highbury — 2,  Elwood-street,  freehold  250 

8 to  14  even.  Myrtle-street,  freehold 650 

30,  Monsell-road,  freehold 260 

18  and  20,  Chatterton-road,  freehold  670 

116,  Blackstock-road.  freehold 415 

Two  plots  of  freehold  land WOO 

Ground-rents  of  £12,  reversion  in  56  years  410 

Ground-rents  of  £18,  reversion  in60  years  425 

Ground-rents  of  £4,  reversion  in  -48  years 115 

Ground-rents  of  £10,  reversion  in  65  years  310 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Mooee. 

Eotherhithe — 30,  Princes-.street,  freehold 300 

Hackney — 90  to  98,  even,  White  Post-lane,  71  years, 

ground-rent  £1‘)  460 

Walthamstow — 36,  30,  and  40,  Milton-road,  free- 
hold   700 

42,  44,  and  46,  Milton-road,  freehold  700 

By  D.  Yousg. 

Battersea— 38  and  -40,  Nortbeote-road,  freehold 2,440 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Bermondsey — 70,  Alscot-road,  35  years,  gronnd- 

reut  £.).  10s 460 

14,  16,  and  18,  Limasol-street,  12  years,  ground- 

rent  £6  135 

Brixton — 36  and  38,  Kellett-road,  84  years,  ground- 

rent  £1-4  635 

20,  22,  and  24,  Wanless-rcacl,  76  years,  ground- 

rent  £13.  10s 630 

Peokham — 1 to  11  odd,  Gordon-road,  freehold  2,160 

Neivington  Causeway  — 35,  37,  and  39,  Wellington- 
street,  and  Is,  1,  and  2,  Dorset -street,  21  years, 

gronnd-rent  £55  355 

Oct.  12. 

By  lIoBtri!,  Bon,  & Evkhsfibld. 

City  of  London — 65  ami  66,  Fetter-lane,  freehold; 

and  a ground-rent  of  £-50,  reversion  in  42  years...  7,300 

Tooley-street— Nos.  16  and  18,  freehold  2,290 

By  Baker  & Sons. 

Friern  Barnet,  Oakloigh  Park-road— The  freehold 

residence.  “ Beaufront " . 2,500 

The  freehold  residence.  " Clydesdale” 1,100 

Freehold  residence,  ‘‘Claremont’' 1,700 

Three  plots  of  freehold  land 985 

Romford— Ground-rent  of  £8,  reversion  in  98  years  160 
City  of  London— 13,  Bishopsgate-avenue,  05  years, 

ground-rent  £85  400 

18  and  19,  Bishopsgate-avenue,  65  years,  ground- 
rent  £250  650 


MEETINGS. 

Mondat,  Octodbb  22. 

Society/  of  Antiquariee  of  Scotland  {Rhind  Lectures  in 
Archcpology). — Mr.  R.  Munro,  M.A.,  on  ‘‘The  Lake 
Dwellings  of  Europe,”  11.  4 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  24. 

Socieli/  of  A7}tiqjiaries  of  Scotland  (Rhind  Lectures  in 
Archffology) , — Mr.  R.  Munro,  M.A.,  on  ‘‘The  Lake 
Dwellings  of  Europe,"  HI.  4 p.m. 

hietitution  of  Mechayiicul  Engineers. — Ordinary  General 
Meetitig  in  London. — (1)  Discussions  on  Mr.  H.  R. 
Towns’s  paperOQ  **  Emery’s  Testing  Machine,"  and  on  the 
Hon,  C.  A.  Parson's  paper  on  ‘‘The  Compound  Steam 
Turbine  and  Turbo-hlecfric  Generator.’’  (2,  time  permit- 
ting) Papers  by  Mr.  A.  W.  N.  Tyrrell  on  ‘‘The  Rath- 
mines  and  Rathgar  Township  Waterworks,"  and  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Urquhart.  on  ‘‘The  Use  of  Petroleum  Refuse  as 
Fuel  in  Locomotive  Engines. ” 7.30  p.m. 

Thuesdat,  October  25. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Ordimiry  General 
Meeting  in  London  (continued).  7.30  p.m. 

Fridat,  October  26. 

Societg  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  {Rhind  Lectures  in 
Archceology) . — Mr.  E.  Munro,  M.A.,  on  ‘‘The  Lake 
Dwellings  of  Europe,"  IV.  4 p.m. 
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^isallanra. 

Eaveixscourt  Park,  Haminersmitli. — At 
the  meeting:  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  Brown  introduced 
a deputation  from  the  Vestry  of  Hammersmith, 
who  presented  a memorial  praying  the  Board  to 
take  down  the  fencing  erected  on  the  south  side- 
of  Ravenscourt  Park,  and  put  up  a fence  that 
would  permit  of  the  grounds  being  seen  by  the 
public  in  passing,  and  by  the  residents  in  the 
houses  facing  the  park.  Mr.  Lethbridge,  who 
spoke  for  the  deputation,  said  the  Vestry,  in. 
subscribing  half  the  money,  felt  that  the  Board 
would  look  after  their  interests.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Hammersmith  had  been  accustomed 
for  years  to  have  a good  view  from  the  roadway 
of  the  forest  trees  and  so  forth  of  the  park,  bub 
now  the  Board  had  erected  a fence  so  closely 
barred  that  they  could  not  see  through  it.  The- 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood  were  also  much 
annoyed  because  of  tbe  lessening  of  the  value- 
of  their  property.  The  present  fence,  he 
observed,  was  a cross  between  a builder’s 
hoarding  and  what  might  be  called  a colonial 
fence.  Mr.  Brown  introduced  another  deputa- 
tion from  the  resident  ratepayers  of  Hammer- 
smith, who  also  presented  a memorial  on  the 
subject.  Major-General  Goldsworthy,  M.P.  for 
the  borough  of  Hammersmith,  was  spokesman 
for  this  deputation.  The  memorials  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Parks  Committee  for  consideration! 
and  report,  the  Chairman  observing  that  the 
evident  feeling  of  tbe  Board  was  in  favour  of  a* 
different  kind  of  fence  being  erected  from  what- 
was  now  in  existence. 

Porthcoming  N ew  Books. — Among  Messrs, 
Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.’s  announcements  for 
the  present  .season  we  notice  the  following 
works  ; — ” Practical  Surveying,’’  a text-book  for 
students  preparing  for  examinations  or  the 
colonies.  By  George  W.  Usill,  A.M.I.C.E.,  with 
upwards  of  330  illustrations.  Crown  8vo.— The 
same  publishers  also  announce  for  immediate 
publication — “ Tables,  Memoranda,  and  Calcu- 
lated Results,  for  Farmers,  Agricultural) 
Students,  Graziers,  Surveyors,  Lancl  Agents,. 
Auctioneers,  &c.”  with  a new  system  of  farm 
book-keeping.  By  Sidney  Francis.  Waiscoat 
pocket  size. — ” Turning,’’  a text-book  on  the 
elementary  principles  and  practice  of  using  the 
lathe,  with  numerous  engravings  and  diagrams. 
By  P.  N.  Hasluck.  Crown  8vo.  — “ The 
Number  and  Weight  Calculator,”  showing  iD 
single  tables  the  value  at  421  different  rates- 
(from  of  Id.  to  20s.)  of  any  number  of 
articles  from  1 to  20,000,  or  any  number  o5 
tons,  cwts.,  qrs.,  and  lbs.  from  1 to  1,000.  By 
Wm.  Chadwick.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  Revised 
and  specially  adapted  to  the  apportionment  of 
mileage  charges  for  railway  traffic.  Also  the 
following  works  in  their  popular  “ Weale’s 
Rudimentary  Series  ” “ The  Art  of  Practical 
Brick  Cutting  and  Setting,”  showing  the  most- 
advanced  methods  of  setting  out,  taking  o2  and 
applying  bevels  for  arches,  groins,  cones,  domes, 
columns,  walls,  mouldings,  &c.,  with  remarks 
on  bricks,  mortar,  artificial  stone,  &c.,  and  rules 
for  mensuration  of  gauged  work.”  By  Adam 
Hammond,  author  of  ‘‘Practical  Bricklaying.” 
With  90  engravings.  “ Plumbing,”  a Text-book 
to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  Or  Craft  of  the 
Plumber.  By  William  Paton  Buchan.  Fifth 
Edition.  Thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  many  additional  illustrations. — ” Modern 
Workshop  Practice.”  By  J.  G.  Winton.  A 
new  edition. 

Renaissance  Vase.— Mr.  Claude  Phillips 
wi'ites  to  us  in  reference  to  the  fine  vase  of 
which  we  published  an  illustration  last  week^ 
to  say  that  he  knows  tbe  w’ork,  though 
he  does  not  know  its  present  whereabouts, 
and  that  it  is  a comparatively  modern 
work  in  Renaissance  style,  by  a late  famous 
French  craftsman,  Antoine  Vechte.  The- 
actual  work,  if  we  had  seen  it,  would,  of  course, 
have  shown  its  modern  character,  which  a. 
drawing  does  not  indicate  in  the  same  way. 
As  it  came  to  us  among  some  drawings  of  work 
obviously  ancient,  we  concluded  that  this  also 
was  a specimen  of  old  work.  It  says  much  for- 
Vechte  that  he  should  have  reproduced  so  much 
of  the  nobility  of  style  and  modelling  charac- 
teristic of  Italian  Renaissance  work. 

The  Nineteenth,  Century  Art  Society. — 
Saturday,  the  27th  inst.,  has  been  appointed 
for  the  private  view  of  the  autumn  exhibition 
(the  sixteenth)  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Art 
Society,  at  the  Conduit' street  Galleries,  and 
the  exhibition  will  open  to  the  public  on  Mon- 
day, the  29th  inst. 
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Tramways  Wanted  for  East  Dulwich. — 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  Dresser-Rogers 
introduced  a deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of 
East  Dulwich,  who  presented  a memorial  in 
favour  of  an  extension  of  the  tramway  from  East 
Dulwich  to  the  Choumert-road  and  High-street 
Peckharo.  Mr.  Richard  Seeley  said  for  many  years 
a means  of  communication  had  been  wanted 
between  Dulwich  and  Peckbam,  and  at  the 
present  time,  in  consequence  of  this  want,  there 
was  a large  number  of  empty  houses  in  the 
locality,  representing  a rateable  value  of  20,000Z. 
Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  tramw.ays 
■was  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were 
now  laying  out  Dulwich-park,  which  would  be 
visited  by  thousands  of  persons  from  Peckbam 
and  from  all  parts  of  London.  Mr.  Andrew 
:\Iiddleniass  introduced  a deputation  from  in- 
habitants of  Peckbam  with  a memorial  on  the 
same  subject.  Mr.  Perry,  .spokesman  for  the 
deputation,  said  the  memorial  was  signed  by 
•670  inhabitants  of  Peckbam,  who  felt  that  this 
was  a case  where  the  minority  should  give  way 
to  the  majority,  because  the  tramways  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  masses.  He  submitted 
that  Rye-lane,  with  the  exception  of  a very 
small  portion— about  fjOft.— was  of  the  statutory 
•width  required  for  the  purpose,  and  he  men- 
tioned the  names  of  several  thoroughfares  where 
there  were  doable  lines  of  tramway,  which  were 
not  of  the  statiitorj'  width  in  all  their  lengths. 
Among  these  were  the  High-road  to  Woolwich, 
Loughborough  Junction,  Queen's-road,  Peck- 
ham,  Nine  Elms-lane,  High-street,  Vauxhall, 
Mare-street,  Hackney,  and  East-road,  City-road. 
Mr.  Jliddleraass  also  introduced  a deputation 
•from  the  Vestry  of  Camberwell,  who  presented 
a.  resolution  in  favour  of  the  same  object.  Mr. 
<1.  C.  Whiteley,  Chairman  of  the  Vestry,  who 
spoke  for  the  deputation,  observed  that  the 
■Camberwell  Vestry  were  nearly  unanimous  in 
favour  of  the  tramway  extension  in  Rye-lane. 
The  question  had  been  before  the  Vestry  of 
Camberwell  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  for 
■seven  years,  and  now  there  was  an  opportunity 
of  having  the  matter  settled.  East  Dulwich 
■was  a l^ge  district,  containing  some  forty  or 
■fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  no  part  of  the 
metropolis  was  so  completely  isolated  from  the 
■^reat  centre  of  the  population  as  was  East 
Dulwich.  There  were  nearly  1,000  houses 
empty  in  the  district,  and,  although  there 
might  have  been  some  over-building,  be,  as  a 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  could  state  that 
the  want  of  communication  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  houses  being  unoccu- 
pied. The  memorials  were  referred  to  the 
Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee. 


Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — 
The  ensuing  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institution  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  next,  Oct.  21  and  26,  at  26,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster,  by  permission 
of  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Eno-ineers.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  half-past 
seven  p.m.,  on  each  evening,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Cochrane,  Vice-President,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Carbutt,  who  is 
travelling  in  America.  The  ballot-lists  for  the 
.election  of  new  Members,  Associates,  and 
Graduates,  having  been  previously  opened  by 
the  Council,  will  be  presented  to  the  meeting  ; 
and  the  names  of  those  elected  will  be  an- 
nounced. The  nomination  of  officers  for  election 
atthenext  annual  generalmeeting  will  takeplace. 
The  discussions  will  be  resumed  on  the  follow- 
ing papers  read  at  the  la.st  two  meetings  in  May 
and  August “ Description  of  Emery’s  Testing 
Machine,''  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Towne.of  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  U.S.A. ; “ Description  of  the  Com- 
pound Steam  Turbine  and  Turbo-Electiic  Gene- 
rator,” by  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Parsons,  of 
Gateshead.  The  following  papers  will  be  read 
and  discussed,  as  far  as  time  permits “ De- 
scription of  the  Rathmines  and  Rathgar  Town- 
ship Water  Works,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  N. 
Tyrrell,  of  London  ; “ Supplementary  Paper  on 
the  use  of  Petroleum  Refuse  as-Fuel  in  Locomo- 
tive Engines,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Urquhart,  Loco- 
motive Superintendent.  Grazi  and  Tsaritsin 
Railway,  South-East  Russia. 

Gas  in  Tlieatres.  -The  stage  of  the  Parc 
Theatre,  Brussels,  has  recently  been  lighted  by 
means  of  the  Wenham  “ Safety  ” gas-lamp,  and 
■v;e  are  informed  that  the  experiment  is  a com- 
plete success.  This  is  a move  in  the  right 
direction,  as  the  use  of  naked  lights  over  the 
stage  is  a source  of  great  danger.  The  Wen- 
ham  lamp,  as  our  readers  know,  is  entirely  en- 
closed. The  lamps  have  also  recently  been  used 
at  the  Promenade  Concerts,  Covent  Garden, 


Arthur-street  ’West.— Whenever  great  en- 
gineering undertakings  are  in  progress  in  the 
midst  of  densely-crowded  thoroughfares  there  is 
always  considerable  danger  that  damage  may 
be  done  to  surrounding  property,  and  such  has 
been  the  case  in  connexion  with  the  excavations 
now  being  made  for  the  terminus  of  the  City 
and  Southwark  Subway.  Every  care  appears  to 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  mishap,  for  which 
purpose  the  engineers  have  sunk  to  a depth  of 
67  ft.  below  the  pavement.  The  tunnels,  which 
consist  of  iron  tubes  20  ft.  in  diameter,  have 
been  put  in  without  accident,  and  the  trouble 
appears  to  have  arisen  only  from  the  works  at 
the  station.  The  entrance  to  this  is  at  the 
corner  of  Arthur-street  East,  where  hydraulic 
lifts  will  convey  jjassengers  to  and  from  the 
level  of  the  line.  The  platform  will  extend 
under  King  William-street,  and  along  Arthur- 
street  West  as  far  a-s  Miles’-lane,  up  to  which 
point  the  width  of  the  station  is  about 
27  ft.  Here  are  at  present  a large  staff 
of  labourers  finishing*  the  work,  the  wooden 
frames  for  which  are  still  standing.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  houses  at  the  corner 
of  Arthur-street  West  present  a dangerous 
appearance,  with  buttresses  and  stmts  project- 
ing from  them  on  all  sides,  and  an  alarming 
notice  from  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  dated 
early  in  September,  calling  on  the  tenants  of 
32,  King  William-street  to  vacate  possession, 
and  begin  pulling  down  their  property  within 
six  days.  Some  subsidence  bad  certainly  taken 
place  'in  the  buildings,  but  it  is  probably  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  in  its  entirety  it  can  be  traced  to  the 
operations  of  the  Subway  Company.  The  whole 
of  this  part  of  King  William-street  ■was  formed 
of  mud  excavated  from  the  Thames,  at  the 
building  of  London  Bridge,  and  the  street, 
therefore,  being  “ made  ” soil — even  after  fifty 
years’  pounding — is  likely  to  give  when  tunnel- 
ling goes  on  beneath  it.  We  have  it  on  the 
best  authority  that  there  is  no  danger  to  the 
trafiic,  and  that  the  Monument  is  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  the  excavations. — Citi/  Press. 

The  English  Iron  Trade.— The  English 
iron  market  has  been  getting  stronger  during 
the  week,  the  results  of  the  quarterly  meetings 
having  contributed  towards  the  improvement. 
Owing  to  the  greater  stiffness  of  makers  of  pig 
iron,  who  are  getting  more  cautious  in  binding 
themselves  for  forward  deliveries,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  threatened  wages  difficulty  in  the 
coal  trade,  and  the  prospect  of  a material 
advance  in  tlie  price  of  fuel,  business  in  crude 
metal  has  been  restricted ; but  there  arc  no 
signs  of  their  giving  way.  The  Scotch 
warrant  market  has  been  firmer,  and  quota- 
tions this  week  show  a rise  over  those  of 
last  week.  ^liddlesbrough  iron  may  be  said 
to  be  6d.  a ton  higher,  and  is  now  35s.  for 
prompt  with  makers,  although  merchants 
are  underselling  them  by  about  6d.  a ton. 
Bessemer  iron  is  very  steady  at  44h.  6d.  in  the 
north-west  of  England.  In  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire  the  improvement  in  pig-iron 
established  at  the  quarterly  meetings  varies 
between  2s.  6d.  and  6s.  a ton  upon  last  quarter  s 
rates.  Fini.shed  iron  is  still  actively  dealt  in 
at  the  full  prices  of  last  week,  and  there  is 
another  advance  in  black  sheets  of  2s.  (>d.  a ton, 
and  a similar  rise  in  Welsh  bars.  Although 
not  much  actual  business  is  passing  in  tin- 
plates, inquiries  are  once  more  active,  and  Pj"©' 
vious  prices  are  firmly  held  by  maker.®.  I he 
steel  market  maintains  its  firm  tone,  which  is 
chiefiy  due  to  the  large  consumption  of  ship- 
building material ; but  the  general  steel  trade 
is  also  sound,  business  in  rails  having  likewise 
recovered.  Shipbuilders  continue  active,  and 
engineers  well  engaged,  new’  work  still  coming 
forward  in  both  departments. — Iron. 


National  Begistration  and  Technical 
Education  of  Plumbers.  — The  West 
Scotland  Technical  College  authorities  and  tbl 
District  Council,  acting  in  conjunction  wit 
the  Plumbers’  Company,  have  started  techniai 
classes  for  plumbers.  The  introductory  lectvur.- 
was  delivered  on  the  11th  inst.  in  the  large  ha 
of  the  Christian  Institute,  Glasgow.  There  wc 
very  large  attendance,  upwards  of  8C 
plumbers, — masters,  operatives,  and  appreii[ 
tices,— from  all  parts  of  the  district  beini 
present.  Mr.  Tbos.  Russell,  one  of  the  Govei 
nors  of  the  Institute,  presided,  and,  in  intrci 
ducing  the  lecturer,  urged  the  students  In’ 
remember  the  responsibility  for  human  life  whic' 
rested  with  plumbers.  The  lecturer  was  Mr.  J.TJ' 
Clarke,  the  first  practical  plumber  who  succeedci 
in  obtaining  the  Company's  Freedom  by  passin! 
in  honours  the  prescribed  examination  in  tb.* 
principles  and  practice  of  the  craft.  Proli 
Jamieson  and  several  of  the  governing  body  d 
the  Institute  were  present,  and  Alderman  Knit 
(in  tbe  absence  of  the  Master  of  the  Plumbei_^ 
Company)  gave  some  account  of  the  progrey 
made  and  the  measures  which  tbe  Companya;- 
taking  to  extend  the  registration  and  tecbnici' 
training  of  plumbers  upon  a national  basis, 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Plumbej 
Classes  at  the  Polytechnic,  London.  Mr. 
Digby  Seymour,  Q.C..  represented  the  Compan-' 
and  announced  that  they  had  decided  to  awar.i 
prizes  to  the  successful  students  in  the  vario'r: 
branches  of  plumbers’  work.  It  was  mention«i> 
that  upwards  of  seven  hundred  plumbers  ha 
already  been  registered  in  the  district. 
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Sale  of  tlie  Three  Nuns  Hotel,  Alclgate. 
About  a fortnight  ago  the  lease  and  goodwill 
of  this  hotel  were  offered  for  sale  at  the  Mason’s 
Tavern,  by  Messrs.  Fleuret  & Co.,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Deputy  East,  the  owner  of 
the  property.  Tbe  ground-landlords  are  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company.  The  par- 
ticulars stated  that  the  hotel  was  held  on  t 
Ion®"  lease,  at  a rental  commencing  at  l,40nZ.  a- 
year,  with  advances  in  succeeding  years._  There 
was  a very  numerous  attendance.  The  biddings 
commenced  at  15.000/.,  advancing  to  18,900/, 
on  which  the  competition  ceased,  when  Mr. 
Fleuret  said  he  could  not  sell  at  such  a price, 
as  the  property  was  considered  to  be  worth 
much  larger  sum.  It  was  withdra'rvn  i 
25,000/.,  which  was  announced  as  the  reserve, 
and  within  the  last  few  days  tbe  property  has 
been  sold  at  that  price. 
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LONDON. — For  the  transfer  of  the  three  iron  huildinga  on 
the  Marsh-lane  site  (Greenwich  E2)to  the  site  in  Ilderton- 
roiid,  Rotherhithe  New-road,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 

Young  & Podger  £496  10  0 

G.  B.  Ash -190  0 0 


>MPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS' 

Epitome  of  Adiiertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


,T.  Lee 

F.  P.  Smith  ... 
T.  H.  Goodsell 
A.  Martin  


A.  Cook 

North  & Son*... 
H.  J.  Williams 


Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. — For  providing  new  boilers  and  extendingthe 
present  warming  apparatus  at  the  undermentioned  schools, 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  archi- 
tect : — 

^enmont-ijardeiif. 

W.  G.  Cannon  £353  0 0 

J.  ft  F.  Maj  320  0 0 

C.  P.  Kinnell  ft  Co 26.>  0 0 

Hayward  Bros.  A Eckstein  250  0 0 

T.  Green  & Son  * 

Poole' 

W.  G.  Cannon  

C.  P.  Kinnell  ft  Co.*  ... 

Queen’s  Sead-street. 

W.  G.  Cannon  

W.  Summerscales  & Sons 

T.  Green  ft  Son* 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


By  whom  required. 


H.  Mair 

Oficial 

do. 

C.  Maynard  .... 
G.  R.  Straehan. 


Hammersmith  Vestry... 
Lewisham  Board  of  Wk 
Billericay  URSA.  ... 

Richmond  Union 

Chelsea  Vestry 

Vestry  of  St.  Giles, 

Camberwell 

Fulhiim  Vestry 

Batler.sea  Public  Libr. 

Commissioners  

Com.  of  H.M.  Works 
Friern  B:irnet  Lcl.  Brd. 
St  Mary’s  (Battersea) 

Vestry  

Bournemouth  Com 

Chelsea  Public  Library 

Commiss’oners  

The  Committee 

Brighton  Town  Council 


Park. 


:k  of  Buildings. 


P.  R.  Whellock 
J.  P.  Norringtor 


l-msking  and  Paving  Works 
lie  Library  


E.  W.  Mountford 



G.  Clarke 


■ks  and  Repairs  to  Buildings  ... 

dng-iip  Roads  

loval  of  Fine  Ash  and  Clinkers 


Clyde-street. 


W.  G.  Cannon  £173  0 0 

T.  Green  ft  Son  * 150  0 0 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LONDON.  — For  the  warming  of  the  Purrett-road 
school  (Greenwich  Rl)  on  the  low-pressure  hot-wafer 
system,  for  the  School  Board  Tor  London.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Bailey,  architect ; — 

VV.  G.  Cannon £539  0 0 

J.  ft  F.  May  417  0 0 

J.  Jeffreys*  395  0 n 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  lor  acceptance. 


J.  T.  Pilditch 
G.  R.  Andrews 


>me  for  Making  Public  Pleasure  Grounds 
lie  Library  

jnstructifiD,  Ac.,  of  Church,  Southampton 
ace  Walk,  Shelter  Hall,  &c 


Karslake  ft  Mortimer. 

W.  H Mitchell 

P.  C.  Lockwood  


Applications 
to  be  in. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Derby  li.  8.  A. 


itary  Inspector 

istant  Borough  Surveyor 


Leicester  Council. 


EGHAM. — For  the  erection  of  new  stables  and  coach- 
house, Queen’s-road,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith  : — 

Hutt  ft  Satchel!,  Richmond  £141  10  0 

Searie  ft  Son,  Egham 137  0 0 

Oades  Bros.,  Egham  135  0 0 


TENDERS. 


Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
ch  ns  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thursdays.^ 


iERMONDSEY.— For  altering  and  partially  rebuilding 
|>ling  nt  South-street.  Long-lane,  for  Mr.  Denman.  Mr. 
[vard  Crosse,  architect,  32,  Bermondsey -square,  S.E.  No 
).n(itic9 : — 

I Chalkloy,  Bermondsey  £210  0 0 


GRAVESEND. — For  erecting  new  wn 
Masters  ft  Co.  Mr,  Wadmore,  35,  Gt. 
architect : — 

H.  Marten  

Multon  ft  Wallis  

A.  C.  Rnycr  

W.  ft  E.  Wallis 

W.  H.  Archer  (accepted) 

[All  of  Gravesend], 


i White  ft  Co,,  Rotherhitho 

I Kipps.  Bermondsey  

I Croaker,  Great  Dover-street*.. 

• Accepted. 


ilRIXHAM  (Devon). — For  Board  School  Buildings  for 
: children,  for  the  Brixham  School  Board.  Mr.  Geo. 
kdon  Bridgman,  architect,  Torquay. 

i Lapthorn  ft  Goad,  Plymouth  £4,982  0 0 

E.  Teo,  Torquay  4,467  0 

. H.  Webber.  Paignton 4,450  0 0 

I Sanders  & Son,  Torquay 4,3^0  0 0 

, W.  A.  <9o8b,  Torquay 4,182  0 0 

. M.  Bridgman,  Paignton 4,049  0 0 

H.  Rabliich,  Paignton  3,999  16  0 

' Brooks  ft  Ash,  Totnes 3,999  0 0 

E.  P.  Bovey,  Torquay  3,998  0 0 

i Barrow.  Newton  Abbot 3,910  0 0 


HARROW. — For  alterations  at  “ Th( 
puhlic-honse,  for  Messrs.  Benskin  ft  Co. 
architect,  Watford  : — 

W.  B.  Neal,  Watford 

H.  W.  Beechener,  Harrow  

G.  ft  J.  Waterman,  Watford* 

* Accepted. 


Altered  ” 
P.  Ayres, 


LONDON.  — For  completing  Nos.  79,  83,  and  89, 
Brondeabury-villas,  Kilburn,  N.W.,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Wm.  Eve,  10,  Union-court,  Old  Broad- 
street,  E.C.  : — 

No.  79,  No.  83.  No.  89. 


HORNSEY.— For  making  up  Waverlcy,  Christ  Church, 
and  Cecile  Park  roads,  and  sewering  Alciandra-plaoe  : — 


Spencer  ft  Co 613  5 6 

Seharien  ft  Co.  ...  678  0 0 
G.  Godson  650  0 0 

G.  Payne 525  0 0 

J.  MunJav  520  0 0 

H.  W.  Saill 516  0 0 

E.  Good  490  0 0 

G.  A Rowley 470  0 0 

W.  I’out  460  0 0 

H,  W.  Dunmore...  455  0 0 

K.  Cox  445  0 0 

J.  Furdham 430  0 0 

C.  J Bursill  396  0 0 

F.  J,  Wickes 393  0 0 

J.  TiUbrook 365  0 0 

G.  Flaxman,  87, 
S-'uthgate-rd.  N.  365  0 0* 

Woodhouse 355  0 0 

• Accepted. 


McKellar,  Torquay 


F W.  Vansfone.  Pai^iton  

Hazlewood  Bros.,  Brixham* 

• Recommenueu  to  oe 


Victoria  Stone  Co 

Rogers  E..  ft  Co.,W 

Killinghack,  Camden  Towi 

Jackson.  John,  EnHeld  

Adams,  T.,  Kingsland 

Bell.  Toltcnlnim  


Walker  Holloway 

Pizzpy.  Hornsey  

Aspinnll  ft  Son,  Finsbury- 

pirk  

Mowlem  ft  Co.,  Westminster 

Dunmore,  Crouch  End  

•Accepted. 

A.  Waverley-roacl, 

C.  Cecile  Park. 


B.  Christ  Church. road. 
D.  nlexandra-place. 


jlROMLEY  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  four  shops  and 
.ces  in  the  High-street,  Bromley,  Kent,  for  Mr.  D.  W. 
,rris.  Mr.  Walter  A.  Williams,  architect,  Bromley, 
lantitics  by  Mr.  William  Mills,  26,  Budge-row,  E.C. : — 

I Douglas  Payne,  Bromley  (accepted)  £4,600  0 0 

3EOMLEY  (Kent). — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
i Bromley  Steam  Brewery,  for  Mr.  J.  A.  8.  Jones.  Mr. 
liter  A.  Williams,  architect,  Bromley; — 

. W.  Smith  (accepted)  £150  0 0 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.— For  the  erection  of  St. 
Luke's  Church,  Kingston-on-Thames,  Messrs.  Kelly  & 
Birchall,  architects.  Queen  Anne’s -gate,  Westminster, 
S.W. 

No.  1 Contract. 

Wheeler £4,800  10  0 

Oldridge  ft  Sons.  4,288  0 0 

D.  Judd 3,677  10  0 

W.  H.  Gaze*  ...  3,695  0 0 

* Accepted. 


No.  2 Contract. 
..£3,420  0 0 
..  1,819  0 0 
..  1,581  15  0 
..  1,584  0 0 


PANNING  TOWN,  E.— For  building  four  shops  in 
Ithbone-street,  Canning  Town,  for  Mr.  F.  Bothell. 
T.  H.  Bethell,  architect,  174,  Bishopsgate-straet 

Ithout ; — 

Burton  £1,166  0 0 

Allerton  & Fox  1,150  0 0 

Wylea 1,134  0 0 

I Buekland  (accepted)  1,080  0 0 


LEICESTER.— For  the  erection 
at  Aylestone,  near  Leicester.  Mes 
archilects,  Welford-place,  Leicester: 

Stevens 

Duxbury  ft  Son 

Jewsliiiry  

J.  C,  Kellett  ft  Son 

T.  ft  H Herbert 

Plant  

T.  Bland 

Hutchinson  ft  Son 

Longden  & Son  

H.  Bland 

Clark  ft  Garrett 

W,  H.  Kellett  

Hewitt  (accepted) 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  AbU-bodied  Wards  and 
Workrooms  for  Women  at  the  Workhousn  in  Northumber- 
land-atreet,  Maryleboue,  for  the  Guardians  el'  the  Poor  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Marylebone.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell 
& Son,  architects,  London  ; — 

Patman  ft  Fotheringham  £11,219  0 0 

Ward,  Clarke,  ft  Co 11,116  0 u 

E Toms 11.047  0 0 

Kirk  ft  Randall  10,913  0 0 

Mowlem  ft  Co lO.SBi  0 0 

J.  T.  I happen 10,690  0 0 

Longley,  Crawley  10,574  0 0 


DORK.— For  heating  apparatus  at  St.  Luke’s  Church, 
rk.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hill,  architect.  Cork : — 

I John  Grundy,  London  (accepted)  £1C0  0 0 


llROWTHORNE.— For  heating  apparatus,  Crowthorne 
rish  Church.  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  architect, 
adon 

John  Grundy,  London  (accepted)  £120  0 0 


Wall  Bros,  (accepted) 


LONDON. 


_ . -For  alterations,  new  roofing,  and  decorative 

repairs  to  No.  3,  Milton-buildings,  Watl’ng-street,  London, 
E.C.  Mr.  H.  Huntly-Gordon,  architect  and  surveyor, 
26,  Craven-street,  Charing-cross,  Loudon,  W.C. 

Colley,  B.*  £550  0 0 

• Accepted  subject  to  alterations. 


LEIGH. — For  heating  apparatus  at  the  fitting  at 
drying  sheds  at  Messrs.  Harrison,  McGregor,  ft  Co. 
Works.  Leigh.  Mr.  .1.  C.  Prestwich,  architect,  Leigh 
John  Grundy,  London  (accepted)  £155  0 0 


DUBLIN.  — For  heating  apparatus  at  St.  Kevin’s 
urch,  Dublin.  Mr.  Thos.  Drew,  E.H.A.,  architect, 
Hblin  -.— 

John  Grundy,  London  (accepted)  £135  0 0 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

ng  out  Property  as  Pleasure  Grounds  ... 

PenzanceTown  Council 

20  gs.  and  10  gs.  ... 

Oct.  27th 

ii. 
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LOJfDON’. — For  proposed  ndditioas  iiiid  allcrationa  to 
St.  JamoH*  Club,  Pii'c'a<Ully.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F. 8.  A.., 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  W.  II.  Barber 
& Son. 

Higes  i Hill £6,620  0 0 

Trollope  & Son 6,0.59  0 0 

Mowlera  A Co 5,915  0 0 

Holland  & Hftonen 5,737  0 0 

Peto  Bros 5,663  0 0 

Bywuters .5,594  0 0 

•Terraril  6,573  0 0 

Perry  & Co.  5,562  0 0 


LONDON. — For  n new  staircaae  and  alterations  to 
Nos.  6 & 7.  Noble-street,  Lilypot-lano,  E.C.  Mr.  H. 
Huntly-Gordon,  architect  and  surveyor,  26,  CrHycn-atreet, 
London,  W.C. 

Kirby  & Chase £169  0 0 

R.  Eddie 137  0 0 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  3.>2,  Mile  End-rond,  for 
Mr.  E.  H.  Goodrich.  Mr.  C.  A.  Legg,  architect.  Jlr.  W, 
Hawker,  <*urvcyor 

Wood  £1,290  0 0 

Salt  1,217  0 0 

Calnan  1,233  0 0 

Nicolls 1,218  0 0 

Keen  1,170  0 0 

Hawlccns 1,157  0 0 

Coulsell  ],093  0 0 

George  Lusk 1,033  0 0 

Wyard  (accepted)  993  0 0 


LONDON. — For  .repairs  to  shop  and  promises,  Totten- 
ham Court-road.  London,  for  Mr.  R.  Reid,  architect.  Great 
Marlborough-street  : — 

Conway  £187  10  0 

Styles  4 Son 180  0 0 

Clarke  & Mannoch  149  0 0 

A.  B.  Clarke  (accepted) , 139  10  0 


MAN  CHESTER. — For  the  erection  of  u house  at  Heaton- 
Meraej’,  near  Manchester,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  L.  Seebohm. 
Mr.  .1.  D.  Harkar,  ar.-hitect,  78,  King-street,  Man- 
cheater  ; — 

Wm.  Southern &13ons,  Manchester...  £1,720  0 0 

Froggatt  & Briggs,  Stockport  1,699  0 0 

T.  & H.  Meadows,  Stockport 1,683  0 0 

Butters  & Ofirson,  Manchester 1,615  0 0 

Burgess  & Galt,  Man. 'Hester 1,633  0 0 

J.  Davison,  Maucliester 1,030  0 0 

Wm.  Shaw,  Mainhester 1,589  0 0 

Edward  Wood,  Manchester* 1,570  0 0 

• Accepted. 


PLYMOUTH. — For  erecting  the  Spanish  Armada  Memo- 
rial,  on  tho  Hoe  at  Plymouth,  from  tin’  designs  of  Mr. 
Herbert  A.  Gribble,  architect,  10,  Sydney-street,  South 
Kensington ; — 

Farmer  A Brindley,  London £1,030  0 0 

Hoa.-li,  Plymouth 1,030  0 0 

Goiul,  Plymouth  978  0 0 

Whitclieiid  4 Sons,  Aberdeen  965  0 0 

Storey,  Gunnislake  (accepted) 895  0 0 


SANDOWN  (I.W.).-For  the  erection  of  a Sea-wall 
aud  formation  of  an  Esoianadc,  with  shipways,  for  the 
Sandow’i  Local  Board.  Mr.  James  Newman,  ennineer. 

J.  Bud,  Son,  A Co.,  Southampton  ...  £2,638  0 0 

— Daish,  St  Helen's  ...  2,125  0 0 

J.  Meader,  Ryde  2.395  0 0 

— Ball  & Son,  Cowes  .... 

John  Tate,  Fareham  . 

George  Hayles,  Shanklii 
Francis  Hayden,  Tuverland 


SWANSEA.— For  the  erection  of  two  detached  villa 
residences  on  the  Coedsaeaon  Estate,  Sketty,  near  Swansea, 
J.  Buckley  Wilson  and  Mr.  Glendinning  Moiham, 
architects  to  tbe  estate 

J.  Gwyn £380  each. 


SWANSEA.— For  tbe  erection  of  shop,  Wind-street, 
iwunsea.  Mr.  J.  Buckley  Wilson,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Glendiniimg  Moxham  : — 

Thomas  Watkins  & Jenkins £820 


SWANSEA. — For  additions  to  residence,  Walter’s-road, 
Swansea  Mr.  J.  Buckley  Wilson,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Glendinning  Moxham: — 

Thomas  Watkins  & Jenkins £710 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  BUBDEBB.bl, 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  OfEce,  19s.  per  annum  (ai 
d.  per  qaarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder  d 
by  Friday  Morning't  poti. 


WATFORD.— For  new  cfaimuey  shaft,  &c.,  at  the 
Cannon  Brewery,  for  Messrs.  Benskiu  & Co.  Mr.  C.  P. 
Ayres,  architect,  Watford 

G.  & J.  Waterman,  Watford  £671  0 0 

Thomas  Turner,  Limited  (accepted)  ...  616  0 0 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAJI  DOWN.  j FARLEIGH  DOWN, 


WOKING. — For  heating  apparatus,  Woking  Parish 
duirch.  Mr.  4V.  F.  Unsworth,  architect,  WestEninster:— 
John  Grundy,  London  (accepted)  £160  y 0 


BOX  GROUND.  I COMBE  DOWN.  I 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  | STOKE  GROUNE 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limitedti 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 


WOODFORD.— For  heating  apparatus  at  new  residence 
at  Woodford,  for  Mr.  Mason.  Messrs.  Spalding  & Auld, 
architects,  London  ; — 

John  Grundy,  London  (accepted)  £100  0 0 


THE  CHELTNCH 
STONE. 


W'OObWICH. — For  rehuilding  Nos.  31  and  35,  Powis 
street.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Church,  Woolwich,  architect 

Barham,  Greenwich £1,300  0 0 

Martin,  Greenwich 850  0 0 

Johnson,  Woolwich 790  0 0 

Coombs,  Plum.steaJ 630  0 (1 

Covil,  Woolwich  626  0 0 


WOOLWICH. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  No- 
101,  Powis-street,  Woolwii'h.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Church> 
Woolwich,  architect: — 

Bradley,  iBlingtnn  £420  0 0 

Gould  4 Brand,  Camden-town 385  0 0 

Coombs,  Plumsteud  275  0 0 

Covil,  Woolwich 275  0 0 

Francis  4 Co.,  for  brass  sashes  60  12  0 


WOOLWICH.— For  rebuilding  four  houses  in  Thoroas- 
itreet.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Church,  iirchiloct,  Woolwich  : — 
Coombs  (accepted)  £I,C00  0 0 


WOOLWICH.— For  building  two  houses  in  Upper 
Market-street.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Church,  architect, 
Woolwich 

Coombs  (accepted) £600  0 0 


W'OOLWICH.- 
Wcllingtoii-sireet. 
architect : — 

Coombs  (accepted) £520 


or  alterations  and  additions  at  No.  82, 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Church,  Woolwich, 


3,223  10  0 

2,20')  n 0 

2,025  y 0 
1,997  6 0 


Isaac  Barton,  Hyde  (accepted)  1,769  0 0 


SHERBORNE. — For  heating  apparatus  (warm  air), 
Sherborne  Abbey  Church.  Messrs.  Carpenter  4 Ingelnw, 
arclutccts,  Loiidoo  : — 

John  Gniujy,  London  (ai  cepted)  £275  0 0 


STANSTEAD.— For  heating  apparatus  at  Stanstcad 
Parish  Church.  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  architect,  Loudon  : — 
John  Grundy,  London  (accepted)  £100  0 0 


STR.'VTFORO. — For  new  stables  for  Messrs.  C.  Board- 
4 Sons,  Stratford.  Mr.  George  Baines,  architect, 


4,  Great  Wini'hostcr-street,  E.C.  : — 

North  Bros 

S.  .1.  Si'Ott . 

Mark  Gentry 

R.  G.  B.'iltley 

J.  Godfrey  4 Son 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs.. 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstnne* 

• Accepted, 


..£1,017  0 
976  0 
960  0 


WOOLWICH.— For  rebuilding  shops.  No.  42  and  43, 
Hare-street,  for  Mr.  Squires.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Church, 
Woolwich,  architect : — 

Coombs,  Piiimstead  £920  0 0 

Piti'hford,  Plomstfad 810  0 0 

Loi'Organ  Brothers,  Plumstead  78-5  0 0 

Covil,  Woolwich  (accepted)  700  0 0 


WOOLWICH. — For  rebuilding  shops,  No.  117,  118,  and 
119,  High-street,  for  Messrs.  Paine.  Second  estimate. 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Chun'h,  Woolwich,  architect  :— 

Lunergan  Brothers,  Plumstead  ,£3,060  0 0 

Coomtis,  Plumstead.. 2,990  0 0 

Covil,  Woolwich  2,975  0 0 

Wallis  4 Sons,  MaiiUtone 2,672  0 0 


TO  COURESPONPENTS. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  " Is  sapplled  Diaxoitroin  tbe  OSes  to  reildsu: 
>□7  part  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  ol  18s.  per  annu 
PaBTAiD,  To  all  parts  ol  Europe,  America,  Avutralia,  and  Ket 


Remittances  pajable  to  DOUOLAB  POURD&inBi 


DOUZ.TING  FREESTONE. 


THE 


The  stone  from  these  qparrie 
is  known  as  the  "Weathel 
Beds,"  and  is  of  a vei 
crystalline  natur^  and  u . 
doubtedly  one  of  the  moii-i 
durable  stones  in  England.  1| 
Is  of  the  same  crystalliiV' 


c I 

S nat 
) but 
V.  soil 


STONE. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  O' 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SON&l 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  , 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [AnW 


HAM  HIXsL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  fet 
TTorking  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  fai 
sapplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice.  j 
Prices,  and  every  information  given,  o i 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  COO 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  I 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [A  “ 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La'v. 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4; 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material, 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoiU(| 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mill 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Adv 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO., 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [ADr.| 


.T.  a,  R.  (your  letter  is  merely  an  advertiseioeut). — J.  B. — A. 

— B,  (nut  tu  the  iviint). — H I N.  (amount  should  be  eeut). — J. 
i«e  do  not  see  tbiit  au  architect  is  to  blame  for  exercislug  bis  in 
pendent.  Jiidjiiiieut  about  such  au  alteration  ; most  clients  would 
probably  not  truiil'le  tlieinaelves  about  tbe  matter,  and  would  say, 
"You  know  best  about  ih.-it."  But  we  think  the  architect  should 
have  informe'1  himself  by  special  eiauiluatluii  about  the  (juality  of 
the  AS|ilialte  proiaiaed  to  be  substituted,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
contractor’s  assurances). —B.  C.  A Co.  (should  seud  amount),— Lists 
of  tenders  received  too  late  from  D.  A C.,  C.  M.  S..  and  E.  L.  B. 

A.1I  statemeuu  of  (acts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  mas  be  scoompanled 
by  the  Dome  and  address  ol  the  sender,  not  neoeasarlly  tor  pobllcatlon 

We  are  oonipeUed  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  glvlUfi 

Notb.— The  responalblllty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pnblic  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

W4  cannot  itndrrcakt  to  rtium  refectad  communleationa. 

Letters  or  commuulcatleus  (beyond  mere  news-ltema)  which  bays 
I been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  ore  NOT  DESIRED, 

I Alt  communications  recardlng  Uteraty  and  artistic  matters  shonld 
I be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
I advertisements  and  other  exclusively  businese  matters  should  be 
1 eddreesed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  tbe  Editor, 


SPRAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  fy 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

22,  Martin’a-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adm^ 


W.  K.  Lascelles  & Co. 

121,  Bunhill-row,  London,  E. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE, 
CONSERVATORIES  AND  GREENHOUSE:i 

EetimateB  given  on  Application, 


Garside's  Noted  Bedfordshire  Coarse  ai) 
Fine  Silver  Sand.— Is  werfectly  free  from  impniii. 
and  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  marttet.  All  qualities  ii 
stock,  for  every  purpose  required  in  the  building  trade, 
filtration,  or  for  nursery  purposes.  All  pure  grit  1 
Apply  to 

GEORGE  GARSIDE,  Junb.,  F.R.H.8., 

Leighton  Buzzard.  [An7B| 


HOBBS,  HART,  & GO.,  Limited, 


MAKERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMEU 

The  Bank  of  England  and  its  Branches,  including 
New  Law  Courts  Branch,  now  building. 


PATENT  PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER  LOCKS,  for  all  Purposes. 

STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  X PARTY-WALL  DOORS 


SELF-CLOSING  DOORS,  FOR  THEATRES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

As  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (used  in  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 


IMPORTANT  COMMUNICATION.— FIRE  AT  WHITELEY’S. 


William  Whiteley,  Westbourne  Grove, 

Ev'.BBS,  HART,  & CO..  Limited.  London,  Oct.  I2fh,  18S7.  ’ 

Gentlemen. — It  affords  me  very  much  pleasure  to  express  to  you  my  satisfaction  and  admiration  at  the  splendid  fire-resisting  powerft 
your  Strong-room  doors  end  the  Safes. 

The  recent  fire  at  my  estahilshment  in  ray  opinion  subjected  them  to  the  greatest  possible  test,  and  through  all,  they  proved  invutoerablelj 
The  contents  of  both  Strong  Rooms  aud  Safes  were  entirely  preserved,  although  the  fire  was  of  such  intense  destructive  force. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  it  has  been  decided  to  adopt  your  Patent  Clutch-rebated  Doors  for  all  the  party-walls  in  the  new  boildiil 
now  in  course  of  erection. — I am,  Gentlemen,  faithfully  yours,  (Signed)  . William  Whiteley, 'y 


Offloss  aud  Warehouse:  76,  CHEAPSIDE,  London;  Manufactories,  Whasmcliffe  Works,  Arlington-street,  London,  N.  i 
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Shops  and  IlesidentiBl  Chambers,  Oiford-street.— Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  & Son,  Architects Double-Page  Ink-Photo. 

Eesidence,  Sntteo,  Surrey. — Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton,  Architect  Single-Page  Photo-Litho, 

Stables  and  Cottages,  Heath  House,  Banstead. — Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton,  Architect  Single-Page  Photo-Liiho. 
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A.  Tour  in  the  "Weldon  Stone  District. 

Friday,  the  19th 
inst.,  a large  party 
of  guests,  including 
several  well-known 
architects,  accepted 
an  invitation  from 

the  Earl  of  Win- 

chilsea  and  Not- 
tingham to  visit 

the  '\\’’eldou  stone 

tarries  and  some  of  the  ancient  houses  built 

the  stone  from  these  quarries,  notably 
firby  Hall,  once  the  home  of  the  "Winchilsea 
imily. 

. It  was  in  brilliant  sunshine  that  the  Earl 
ood  in  the  grass-grown  court  of  the  beautiful 
3use  wherein  his  predecessor  was  born,  and 
iceived  his  guests  assembled  from  all  parts 
: England.  As  the  sunshine  fell  on  the 
jofle.^.s  w’alls,  and  lit  up  the  delicate  carving, 
'hich  three  centuries  of  existence  and  half  a 
•^ntury  of  neglect  have  hardly  impaired,  it  was 
npossible  to  repress  a feeling  of  sadness  tliat 
) fair  a house  should  have  been  abandoned 
) decay.  And  yet,  when  the  difference 
etween  the  habits  of  these  days  and  those  of 
tie  time  when  John  Thorpe  laid  the  first 
tone  is  considered,  one  can  hardly  wonder 
tiat  a place  so  remote  and  so  inconvenient 
kould  have  been  deserted  for  more  cheerful, 
lore  commodious,  and  more  accessible  homes, 
t is  little  more  than  fifty  years  since  the 
amily  finally  left  Kirby  to  itself,  but  in  that 
•ime  destruction  has  been  wrought  that  only 
princely  fortune  can  repair.  Restoration,  as 
uord  Winchilsea  said,  is  at  present  out  of  the 
![uestion,  but  preservation  fortunately  is  not; 
ind  it  will  give  pleasure  to  all  who  know 
(lirby  Hall  to  learn  that  means  have  already 
neen  taken  to  prevent  further  decay,  and  that 
j‘  Time’s  fell  hand  " is  to  be  stayed  in  its  ivork 
l)f  defacement. 

j Of  all  the  mansions  of  England,  Kirbv, 
iierhaps,  offers  the  greatest  variety  of  statelv 
.'rouping  and  beautiful  detail.  Here  mav 
>be  seen,  in  a more  striking  manner  than  any- 
iwhere  else,  the  meeting  of  the  Early  and  the 
iLate  Renaissance,  the  work  of  John  Thorpe 
and  'of  Inigo  Jones  side  by  side.  Being  so 
,5ne  a place  as  it  is,  it  is  curious  to  find  so 
_?ew  references  to  Kirby  in  the  usual  sources 
of  information  on  notable  buildings. 

> Bridges  mentions  it  in  his  “ History  of 
(Northamptonshire  ” at  the  beginning  of  the 
jeightoenth  century ; but  Norden,  in  his 
Delineation  ” of  the  county,  published  in  the 
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earlyfjears  of  the '"seventeenth  century,  does 
not  say  a word  about  it,  although  his  little 
book  is  dedicated  to  Sir  William  Hatton, 
who  owned  Kirby  at  tbe  time,  and  he,  more- 
over, gives  a list  of  the  principal  seats  in  the 
county,  many  of  which  were  far  inferior  to 
Kirby  in  point  of  importance. 

We  do  get  a reference  from  Evelyn,  who 
visited  the  place  on  Aug.  2o,  16o4,  and 
writes  : ‘‘  I went  to  see  Kirby,  a very  noble 
house  of  mv  Lord  Hatton’s  in  Northampton- 
shire, built  ii  la  moderne,  the  garden  and 
stables  agreeable,  but  the  avenue  was  un- 
graceful and  the  seate  naked.”  But  Walpole, 
who  went  everywhere,  has  nothing  to  say  of 
Kirby,  and  we  sadly  miss  the  continuous  refer- 
ences which  do  so  much  to  enliven  the  history 
of  most  of  the  notable  houses  of  the  countrj’. 

One  very  important  record,  however,  we 
have — in  the  shape  of  the  preliminary  plans 
made  by  John  Thorpe,  on  one  of  which  be  has 
written,  “ Kerby  wherof  I layd  y'  first  stone 
.•V®  1570.”  It  has  frequently  been  stated  'by 
those  who  have  not  investigated  the  subject 
that  there  is  some  doubt  whether  this  is  the 
Kirby  referred  to,  or  w'hetber  it  was  not  a 
Kirby  Castle,  in  Middlesex,  now  completely 
destroyed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  compare 
these  plans  with  the  building  itself  to  see  that 
they  represent  the  Northamptonshire  Kirby, 
but  not  exactly  as  we  see  it  now.  They  are 
like  it  in  tbe  main,  but  with  certain  obvious 
diffei'ences  which  preclude  the  supposition 
either  that  they  were  the  plans  from  which 
it  was  actually  built,  or  that  they  were  made 
from  a survey  after  it  was  finished.  Most 
likely  they  are  preliminary’  sketches,  for  the 
ground  and  upper  plans  do  not  even  exactly 
agree  with  each  other.  An  examination  of 
them  with  the  building  seems  to  point  to  its 
having  been  built  at  three  periods.  First, 
there  is  the  beginning  of^the  work  in  1570,  a 
date  confirmed  by  various  inscriptions  on  the 
building  itself,  all  of  them  on  the  west  front 
of  the  courtyard,  where  the  dates  1572,  1575 
occur  on  the  parapet  and  over  the  porch.  Here 
also  is  the  name  IIV.AI— FRE : STA— FARD, 
and  the  motto,  “ Je  serailoyal.”  The  Stafford 
crest,  a boar’s  head  rising  out  of  a ducal 
coronet,  may  be  seen,  together  with  the 
Stafford  knot  and  other  devices  of  the  family, 
all  round  the  main  courtyard  on  the  parapet, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  whole 
of  the  courtyard  was  built  by  the  Staffords 
between  1570  and  1575.  .\nd  we  gather  that 
it  was  rendered  habitable  inside  by  them, 
since  their  devices,  carved  in  oak,  adorned  the 
ceilings  of  some'of  the  rooms. 


But  only  seven  years  after  the  laying  of 
the  first  stone  it  had  already  passed  from  the 
Staffords  to  .Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  the 
celebrated  Lord  Chancellor  before  whom  the 
seals  and  maces  danced  ; and  in  the  year  1580 
Sir  Christopher  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Ileneage 
that  he  was  going  to  take  his  way  to  Sir 
Ed.  Bruduell's  to  view  his  house  of  Kirby, 
which  he  had  never  yet  surveyed. 

The  house,  therefore,  did  not  long  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  first  builder. 

The  second  period  nf  building  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  1590,  just  before  Lord  Chancellor 
Hatton  died.  We  know  that  the  stables 
(now  completely  gone)  bore  the  date  1590; 
and  an  examination  of  the  house  shows  that 
the  character  of  the  masonry  differs  in  certain 
places,  notably  in  the  wings  projecting  on  the 
south-west  face.  The  general  detail  is  still 
Elizabethan,  but  tlie  treatment  of  the  quoin- 
stones  is  perceptibly  different  from  those  in 
the  older  work.  Thorpe  indicates  such  altera- 
tions on  his  plans,  and  we  may  conclude  that 
Sir  Christopher  employed  him  to  enlarge  the 
house  which  he  had  designed  for  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Stafford  twenty  years  before. 

The  third  period  is  ascertained  by  the  dates 
on  the  building,  1638  and  1640,  when  various 
windows  were  inserted  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Inigo  Jones,  who  also  remodelled  the 
north-west  or  entrance  front.  It  must  not 
he  supposed  that  he  built  the  whole  of  this 
north-west  front  entirely  anew,  for  the  arcade 
is  shown  on  Thorpe’s  drawing,  and  the 
Stafford  badges  occur  all  along  It,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  bulk  of  it  belongs  to  the  earliest 
period.  The  work  done  at  the  third  period 
may  also  he  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
the  Hatton  arms,  the  three  garbs. 

Subsequently  to  Inigo  Jones  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  woodwork  put  up  throughout 
the  house  ; but  the  external  appearance  of  the 
' place  indicates,  as  already  said,  in  a striking 
I degree,  the  meeting  of  the  two  phases  of 
.Renaissance  architecture — the  early  under 
, John  Thorpe,  and  the  late  under  Inigo  Jones. 

I After  a luncheon  in  the  great  hall,  which 
for  many  a long  year  had  not  witnessed  such 
a gathering,  presided  over  by  the  head 
of  the  house,  the  party  moved  on  to  the 
quarries,  where  the  qualities  of  the  stone  were 
fully  investigated.  To  judge  from  the  extent 
of  the  irregular  mounds  and  hollows  which 
adjoin  the  village,  Weldon  must  once  have 
been  the  centre  of  a large  stone  industry,  but 
during  last  century  the  demand  lessened,  the 
great  lines  of  transport  left  the  place  at  a 
distance,  and  the  quarries  were  almost  deserted. 
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They  were  worked  enough  to  keep  alive  the 
knowledge  of  the  stone,  but  large  orders  were 
im]  ossible,  for  no  means  existed  to  fulfil  them. 
Now,however,  that  a new  railway  runs  within 
two  miles  of  the  quarry,  tlie  stone  can  be 
delivered  in  plenty  on  the  rails  at  rates  which 
render  it  able  to  compete  in  any  market.  The 
stone  itself  {experto  crede)  is  a pleasant  one  to 
use.  It  works  easily,  but  acquires  n very  hard 
face  by  exposure.  Its  colour  is  pleasant  to 
begin  witli,  and  in  course  of  time  the  kindly 
lichens  cover  it  witli  a beautiful  coating  of 
grey  and  gold,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  perfec- 
tion on  the  'Triangular  Lodge  nt  Rushtoii. 

There  appear  to  be  four  beds  of  stone, 
w'hicli  occur  in  ascending  order,  us  follows : — 

1.  *•  Hagstone,"  varying  from  2 ft.  to  6 ft. 
or  more  in  thickness,  used  for  steps,  flof)ring, 
walling,  &c.  2.  “A  bed,”  principally  employed 
for  aslilar.  •‘1.  “ A'  bed,”  quarried  for  ashlar 
and  mouldings,  carving.'?,  tkc.  This  is  con- 
sidered to  he  the  be.st  quality  stone.  4.  *•  11 
bed,"  worked  for  aslilar. 

The  thicknesses  of  the  beds  2,  8,  and  4 are 
e.xtremely  variable,  and  they  are  not  usually 
all  met  with  in  one  (juarry.  The  average 
total  thickness  of  the  three  may  be  taken  as 
about  18ft.  A remarkable  feature  is  the  size 
of  tlie  stones  as  they  lie  on  the  flat.  Tin 
entering  tlie  principal  quarry  we  measured 
one  9 ft.  by  8 ft.  by  4 ft.,  but  soon  huind  that 
this  was  only  a small  specimen  of  wliat  could 
be  obtained.  After  the  rough  ragstone  is 
removed,  the  blocks  are  sawn  in  si(u,  the 
saws  being  aided  in  the  operation  bv  water. 
Some  of  the  blocks,  however,  an*  small  enougli 
to  be  forced  out  by  steel  wedges  in  tlie  ordi- 
nary way.  About  thirty  men  are  employed 
in  the  two  quarries  now  open. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  stones 
in  detail.  They  are  found  in  the  geologictil 
formation  known  ns  the  “ Lincoliisliire  ( lolite,” 
which  is  also  extensively  worked  at  Kettnn, 
Clipsham,  Stamford,  ('asterton,  Wansford, 
&c.  .Vll  tlie  four  beds  found  at  Weldon  are 
limestones,  distinctly  oolitic  in  structure. 
Under  the  microscope,  thin  sections  show  that 
they  are  made  up  of  little  egg-shaped  or  ovoid 
grains,  upon  the  size  of  wliich  the  grain  of 
tlie  rock  almost  entirely  depends.  The.se  little 
ovoid  bodies  are  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
W e have  frequently,  of  course,  observed  them 
in  other  limestones  of  a similar  character  to 
that  of  ^\'l■ldon,  but  the  structure  is  so 
admirably  developed  In  beds  2,  3,  and 
4,  that  it  materially  assi.sts  ns  in  judg- 
ing of  the  durability  of  the  stone.  These 
minute  spherules  are  made  up  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  the  mtcroscojie  shows 
that  in  each  grain  the  lime  is  arranged  in 
layers,  concentrically  dispo.sed,  like  the  suc- 
cessive coats  of  an  onion,  usually  having  some 
object  in  the  centre,  such  ns  a fragment  of 
shell  or  otluu-  foreign  matter.  Very  minute 
lines  radiate  from  tlie  centre  to  the  circum- 
ferimce  of  the  body.  These  spherules  are 
believed  to  liave  been  formedinwatersiitu- 
rated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  tlie  fragment  of 
shell  or  sand  now  .seen  in  tlie  centre  liiiving 
acted  ns  a nucleus  around  whieli  the  carbonate 
of  lime  was  dcpositi'd  wliile  the  grain  was 
rolling  gently  about  on  the  bottom  of  the  siai. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  oolitic 
structure  i.ssometimesjiroduced  byothercause.s. 
In  addition  to  the  egg-sliaped  grains  being 
of_  variable  size  in  the  different  kinds  of 
Weldon  stone,  innumerable  fragments  of 
shells  occur,  esjiecially  in  bed  A and  the  rag- 
stone. Tlie  microseojie  shows  that  this  siielU' 
matter  is  crystalline  calcite.  So  far  we  have 
only  unaly.si'd  the  nature  of  the  ])artieles 
cnmpn.siug  the  stone,  aiul  we  find  that  in  all 
four  cxamjiles  oolitic  grains  occur,  the  bed 
.V  being  made  almost  wholly  of  llieiii,  whilst 
the  ragstone  and  bed  A are  mi.xi'd  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  shelly  matter,  bed 
15  beiiig  an  intermediate  variety  between  the 
two  lands,  'i'he  two  last-mentioneil  vnrii'ties 
have  small  caA’ities  jiifted  over  them  which 
arc  not  due  to  the  weathering-out  of  .xliell- 
particles,  as  i.s  commonly  the  case  with 
oolites,  but  are  merely  the  in.'^ides  of  shells 
which  have  either  never  been  filled  M'itli  any- 
thing, nr  the  minm-al  which  occiqiied  them  has 
been  removed  by  (he  action  of  .solvents.  In 
dealing  with  durability,  this  is  imjiortant  to 


remember,  because,  if  the  shelly  matter 
itself  had  been  removed  and  the  cavities 
were  due  to  this,  the  whole  stability  of 
the  stone  would  be  affected,  and  it  would 
soon  manifest  itself  by  general  decav.  But 
it  is  evident  that  oolitic  grains  and 
, shell-fragments  cannot  of  themselves  form 
a compact  stone,  any  more  than  can  grains  of 
loose  quartz  sand  make  a sandstone:  some- 
thing is  required  to  cause  them  to  adhere  to 
each  other.  Nothing  but  the  microscope  can 
possibly  determine  the  nature  of  tlie  cementing 
material,  and  it  will  easily  be  understood  that 
the  conqiactness  and  durability  of  the  stone 
also  largely  depend  upon  the  character 
of  this  cement.  In  the  Weldon  stone  we 
find  that  in  all  the  varieties  it  is  calcite  : 
but  whereas  in  beds  A,  A’,  and  B this 
mineral  is  ammqihous,  or,  in  a measure, 
only  sub-crystalline  in  its  disposition  between 
the  grains,  and  does  not  wholly  fill  up  the 
interstices  between  the  particles,  in  the  rag- 
stone the  calcite  is  crv’stalline,  filling  up  everx" 
little  space,  and  rendering  the  stone  so  com- 
])act  that  it  can  be  jiolished.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  marble  slabs  and  chimney-i'ieces  in 
some  of  the  principal  houses  in  Northampton- 
shire are  made  of  polished  rug.stone.  It  is 
interesting  also  from  a commercial  point  of 
view  to  note  that  the  bed  ,-V,  if  not  the  other 
two  beds  also,  occasionally  contain  hard  con- 
cretions, which  seem  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  calcite  becoming  more  concentrated  and 
crv'stalline  at  such  points.  We  need  hardly 
mention  that  these  concretions  do  not  detract 
from  the  durability,  though  they  must  add 
.somewhat  to  the  cost  of  working  the  .stone. 
Neither  are  they  suthciently  numerous  to 
deseire  more  than  a 'jinssing  notice.  Speaking 
generally,  the  fragments  of  the  three  free- 
stone beds  are  cemented  together  by  just 
enough  calcite,  of  a sul>-crystalline  texture,  to 
render  them  easily  worked.  The  colour  of 
the  beds  is  light  cream,  but  streaks  nf  light 
blue  also  are  everv'wliere  seen  in  the  ragstone. 

We  have  not  seen  a chemical  analysis  of 
the  Weldon  stone,  but  from  our  microscopical 
analysis  we  should  think,  taking  the  best  bed, 
A',  ns  a type,  that  it  contains  about  98't'>  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  8 carbonate  of 
magnesia,  'To  iron  and  alumina,  and  a slight 
trace  of  bitumen,  the  rest  being  water  and 
loss.  Its  crusliing  weight,  as  tested  by  Messrs. 
Kirknldy  & Ron,  is  140-3  tons  per  square  foot. 
About  10  ft.  of  ^^’eldon  stone  go  to  a ton. 

•V  description  of  a stone  cimveys  but  little 
information  unless  it  is  comparative  ; and  onlv 
stones  of  similar  character  .>?liould  fairly  be 
compared,  e.xcept  the  comjiarisoii  embraces  a 
general  view  of  the  different  cla.sses  of  stone. 
The  Weldon  stone  being  an  oolite,  we  shall 
conqiare  it  with  other  oolites  from  different 
])arts  of  tlie  country.  The  following  table  is 
derivi'd  from  various  sources,  but  jirincqially 
from  tlie  “Report  on  tlie  Selection  of  Stone  for 
building  the  New  I louses  of  Farliament  ” : — 


Examining  the  table,  we  notice  that  1 
Ancaster,  Ketton,  and  Bamack  stones,  , 
found  in  the  same  district  as  the  Weldn 
contain  no  silica.  We  failed  by  the  aid  of  f 
microscope  to  detect  any  also  in  the  la.st-m(i 
tioned  stone.  On  the  contrary,  the  Chilma 
stone  contains  a very  considerable  pro portr 
of  silica,  much  of  which,  however,  does  r 
affect  its  durability  either  one  way  or  anotb 
being  largely  pre.sent  as  nuclei  of  the  ooli 
spherules.  We  mention  this,  because  sot 
people  think  that  to  get  a high  percentage: 
silica  in  a limestone  is  a good  criterion  of  i 
superior  durability.  Our  readers  will  undi 
stand,  therefore,  howTittle  a chemical  nnalyl 
can  assist  in  determining  the  durability  oJi 
stone  in  this  respect;  it  is  unable  to  stf 
how  the  silica  is  disseminated  throughout  t 
stone.  Another  item  to  be  noticed  is  that 
chemical  analysis  cannot  determine  the  kil 
nr  degree  of  crystallisation  of  the  carboni: 
of  lime,  so  that  the  analysis  of  a crystals 
calcite  shell,  which  is  hardly  affected  by  1 
country  atmosphere,  is  identical  with  thati 
an  nrragonite  shell,  which  is  easily  weatlierc 
causing  the  stone  to  break  up.  'I'he  chemk 
composition  of  calcite  andnrragonite  is  identic 
but  the  microscope  determines  the  differer 
between  the  two.  The  shells  of  the  Weldl 
stone  are  barely  affected  by  country  air,  a 
stand  out  when  the  matri.x  is  weatheret 
whilst  the  majority  of  the  Bath  stone  she 
— all  that  we  liave  examined — are  made 
the  less  crystalline  form  of  the  mineii 
Many  other  interesting  points  of  compari? 
could  be  raised,  but  this  is  hardly  necesst; 
in  the  present  instance. 

During  the  day  -we  very  closely  noted  t 
effects  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  stones  of  f 
buildings  visited.  It  is  assumed  that  thi 
edifices  were  all  made  largely  of  Weld 
stone,  but  as  stone  of  similar  nature  is  foui 
in  the  district,  this  is  not  absolutely  prov- 
although  from  the  extent  of  tlie  nncie 
Weldon  workings,  it  is  most  probably  1 
case.  There  is  very  little  doubt,  howev 
that  Kirby  Hull  is  built  of  it.  We  recognis 
at  least  three  of  the  four  worked  bedsinvaric 
partvS  of  the  building.  The  stones  formi 
the  large  pilasters,  fluting,  and  rich  capit 
were,  generally  speaking,  in  most  excellt) 
condition;  the  mouldings  and  the  bands 
carving,  flowers,  with  the  Stafford  knot  a 
Hatton  crest,  conspicuously  seen  round  t 
quadrangle,  are  also  almost  as  .sharply  defit 
a.s  on  the  day  they  were  cut.  There  are  ve 
few  flaws  in  the  masonry  of  the  more  expot 
parts  on  the  top  of  the  building ; but  some 
the  rich  carving,  especially  at  the  base  of  t 
two  pilasters  on  either  side  of  the  mi 
entrance,  inside  the  quadrangle,  is  not  insu 
good  condition.  One  of  tlie  outer  entran 
gates  is  not  in  a very  good  .state  of  preser' 
tinn.  That  part  of  the  building  made  i 
ragstone  is  in  good  order.  Speaking  general 
it  is  remarkable  that,  after  the  lapse  of  tb: 


Xnme  of 
Stone, 

1.5 

tS 

6'^ 

Silica. 

Iron  and  Alu- 

B 

'E'C 

Colour. 

Rfmarke. 

Weldon 

93-50 

3-00 

OOO 

0-76 

2-75 

:v  tmi'c 

2-(85 

CrcKTii  and 
light  brown 

Medium  and  small  oolitic  grain 
C6nient‘*d  bv  sub-crystalline  ca 
cite,  crystHlline  in  coDcntioni 
Coarselv  lamin-ited  in  parts. 

Aoi'uster  

93  59 

2-flO 

0-co 

0-80 

2-71 

a trace 

2-182 

Ditto. 

Snii'll  oolitic  griiins,  eenieiifed  h 
siib-crystulline,  or  crjstallit 
calciie. 

Ketton  

92-17 

4-:o 

0-00 

0 9) 

2-83 

2-045 

Heavy  cream 

Medium  oolitic  grains,  few  shell 
cemented  by  sub  . crystullir 
calcite. 

Bannok 

93-40 

3-80 

0-00 

1-30 

1-50 

2-090 

Very  light 

Conipiict, roughly  laniiDated,  shel 
Oolite,  sub  • crystalline  calci 
cement. 

Bath  Box  

91-52 

2-50 

C-00 

1-20 

1-78 

u trace 

1-839 

Cream 

Fjiie  oolitiCgT.nire,  with  shell  frs 
iiieuts,  cemented  by  earthy  ca 

Doulling  

95-89 

0-11 

2-04 

1-61 

0-32 

2-430 

Light  br.wn 

Very  compact,  oolitic  grain.s  som 
with  quartz-sand  nuclei,  an 
small  shell  fragments,  with  a ca 
eareo-bilicpoiR  cement. 

Portland  

93-10 

1-20 

1-20 

0-60 

1-91 

11  trace 

2 143 

Whitish 

1 rown 

Oo  itie  grains,  many  w th  quart 
sand  nuclei,  cemented  by  ciy 
talline  carbonate  of  lime. 

Chilmark  

79-00 

3-70 

10-10 

2-00 

4 20 

a trace 

2-481 

Light  green, 
ish  brown 

Oolitic  gra-ns  with  qmirtz-siind  n 
clef  occHsionally.  and  shell  fra 
meiits.  cemented  partly  by  su 
•■ryfetalline  calcite,  and  partly  I 
amorphous  silica. 

All  (he  stones  referr.-d  to  in  the  foregoing  tiible  are  fair  average  specimens  of  the  bcM  quality. 
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hundred  years,  the  stone  of  a great  portion  of 
the  mansion  is  in  such  an  excellent  condition. 
Much  of  it  is  covered  with  lichens. 

In  the  villages  passed  through,  the  angles  of 
buildings  were  noticed  by  everybody  to  be 
very  sharp  and  clean.  The  stone  of  Gedding- 
ton  Cross,  also  visited,  was  found  to  be  in  fair 
condition.  The  cross  has  lost  its  crowning 
pinnacle,  and  the  crocketted  heads  of  the 
highest  remaining  stage  are  somewhat  in- 
secure, but,  except  for  this  and  for  a certain 
amount  of  wear  round  the  lowest  stage, 
against  which  many  generations  of  children 
have  rubbed,  the  structure  has  come  down  to 
us  untouched  from  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  is  triangular  on  plan,  each  side  being 
slightly  bowed  out  in  the  middle.  The  base, 
or  shaft,  is  covered  with  .spirited  diaper-work 
of  various  designs ; above  this  arc  three 
canopied  niches,  in  each  of  which  stands  a 
figure  of  the  queen,  clad  in  grave  and  simple 
drapery ; above  the  niches  the  structure 
gradually  tapers  upwards  in  stages,  still 
preserving  the  triangular  arrangement  of  its 
plan.  It  is  a curious  and  striking  monu- 
ment, and,  standing  as  it  does  in  the  middle 
of  an  open  space  at  the  meeting  of  three 
roads,  it  shows  itself  to  great  advantage. 

At  Rushton  Hall  it  was  noticed  that  the 
stone  in  the  base  of  the  building  was,  in  some 
parts,  in  a very  advanced  state  of  decomposi- 
tion ; but  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  decayed  stone  did  not  come  from  Weldon. 
It  is  much  larger  grained  than  any  of  the  beds 
at  the  latter  place,  and  when  closely  examined 
has  a very  different  appearance.  The  upper 
portions  of  the  house  were  in  a much  better 
.state  of  preservation.  From  what  could  be 
seen,  and  from  our  examination,  we  should 
think  that  Weldon  stone  is  a very  good 
material  for  countiw  buildings ; and  even  in 
the  atmosphere  of  London  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  found  to  be  as  service- 
able ns  any  of  the  better  classes  of  limestones, 
though  none  of  these  latter,  as  we  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  remark,  are 
particularly  noted  for  being  durable  in  our 
smoke-begrimed  Metropolis. 

The  sun  was  already  touching  theearth  asthe 
party  drove  up  to  the  beautiful  facjade  of  the 
Mali.  There  was  just  time,  however,  to  walk 
up  through  the  long  shrubbery,  past  the  walk 
where  Dryden  paced  when  musing  over  the 
“Hind  and  Panther,”  past  an  open  summer- 
house, whence  (an  inscription  tells  us)  the 
“straining  eye”  is  able  to  see  the  field  of 
Naseby ; and  so  on  to  the  Triangular  Lodge. 
It  is  a curious  building,  this  lodge,  covered 
with  all  manner  of  devices,  some  heraldic, 
some  religious,  some  unintelligibly  mystic,  all 
set  amid  architectural  details  of  great  character 
and  originality,  but  the  sight  of  which  might 
be  expected  to  entail  .syncope  on  the  purist. 
Amid  the  many  legends  that  attacli  to  this 
quaint  building  may  be  mentioned  one  which 
attributes  the  excellence  of  its  masonry  to 
the  fact  that  the  mortar  was  mixed  with 
beer  1 

Rushton  Hall  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  Elizabethan  architecture  which  remain  to 
us.  It  is  built  round  three  sides  of  a court, 
across  the  fourth  side  of  which  stretches  a 
one-storied  corridor.  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement  in  approaching  the  house  is  verj- 
^■'tppy?  ^ I'ke  long  and  low  corridor  permits 
a view  of  the  receding  wings,  whereof  the 
straight  lines  of  the  parapets  are  broken  by 
little  gables  at  intervals.  The  details,  more- 
over, are  all  simple  and  rational ; there  is 
nothing  forced  nor  bizarre ; the  wdiole  effect 
is  obtained  by  a judicious  withholding  of  the 
baud. 

Rushton  was  for  several  centuries  the  home 
, of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Tresham  family. 
I To  one  of  them  we  owe  the  earliest  parts  of 
' the  house,  of  which  the  great  hall  and  its 
circular  bay,  as  well  as  much  more  of  the  two 
' lower  stories,  date  from  the  fifteenth  century. 

Ill  course  of  time  arose  tlie  greatest  builder  (Df 
j the  race.  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  who  not  only 
: has  left  ua  three  separate  buildings,  each  full 
of  interest, — namely,  the  Triangular  Lodge, 
1 Rotliwell  Market  llouse,  and  Lyveden  New 
i Building, — but  also  a considerable  part  of 
l•R^shton  Hall,  which  he  greatly  enlarged. 
His  work  is  adorned,  as  usual,  with  the  date 


(lo95),  and  the  trefoil  of  the  Treshams,  the 
“folii.s  Innguentibus  herba,”as  one  of  the  race 
calls  it  in  his  epitaph.  Close  to  it,  and  in  gables 
of  similar  detail,  occurs  a wholly  different 
coat-of-arms,  under  the  dates  1618,  1626,  and 
others.  The  newnrmsarethoseof the  Cokaynos, 
and  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  coats  is 
involved  one  of  the  best-known  events  of 
English  history.  For  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  was  Irancis  Tresham,  whose  letter 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Mounteagle,  was 
the  means  of  discovering  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  Francis  was  imprisoned  and  his  estates 
were  confiscated  and  sold  to  the  Cokaynes, 
who  completed  the  house  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  style,  and  made  it  their  home 
till  the  beginning  of  this  century.  They  were 
a hard-living  race,  and  fell  at  last  the  victims 
of  their  own  extravagances,  and  their  beautiful 
house  passed  to  others  better  able  to  preserve 
it. 

The  history  of  Rushton  is  too  long  to  tell 
here  and  now, — the  growth  of  the  hall,  the 
making  of  the  ornamental  waters,  the  erection 
of  the  open-air  bath,  over  which  a melancholy 
nymph  still  presides  in  classic  chilliness.  Or 
the  destruction  of  one  of  its  two  churches, 
and  the  removal  of  some  of  the  monuments 
to  the  other,  where  a good  recumbent  effigy 
of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  the  last  Prior  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jeru.salem,  is  still  to 
be  seen.  Nor  had  the  party  time  to  see  these 
things,  nor  even  to  complete  the  contem- 
plated programme ; for  Rotliwell  Market- 
House  and  the  fine,  though  somewhat  decayed, 
church  had  to  be  omitted,  and  the  party  were 
obliged  to  perform  a hasty  movement  to 
Rushton  station,  whence  a few’  minutes 
brought  them  to  Kettering,  where  they  dis- 
persed. 

It  was  then  too  late  for  them  to  see  the 
very  fine  tow’er  and  spire  of  the  church,  Avhich 
was  restored  last  year,  and,  for  some  30  ft. 
from  the  top,  rebuilt  in  “Weldon  stone.  Ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  scaffolding  erected 
at  that  time  to  make  a carefully-measured 
drawing  of  the  wdiole  tower  and  spire,  a re- 
production of  which  we  are  enabled  to 
present  to  our  readers  this  W’eek.  The  church 
itself  has  no  great  pretensions  to  beauty, 
although  the  nave  arcade  is  fine  and  the 
whole  interior  is  spacious  ; but  the  tower  and 
spire  are  hardly  to  be  equalled  anywhere  for 
the  graceful  manner  in  wdiich  they  taper  u])- 
wards,  and  for  the  elegant  proportion  of  their 
stages.  The  castellated  turrets  at  the  angles 
are  curious  as  embodying  a conventionalised 
adaptation  of  defensive  design,  and  as  helps 
to  the  general  composition  they  are  invaluable, 
rendering  the  outline  of  the  structure  pleasing 
from  whatever  point  of  view’  it  may  be  seen. 
There  is  nothing  to  fix  the  date  of  the  church 
beyond  the  character  of  the  work,  which  in 
the  ease  of  the  tower  and  spire  points  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  centur\'. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  APOLLO  AT 
DELPHI. 

ICjCT^raN  his  travels  about  Greece,  the 
KA  ancient  writer  Pau.ganias  seems  to 

'1^9  Kit  preferred  a laud  route  w’here- 

ttClBsU  ever  the  alternative  presented  itself 
of  going  part  of  the  way  by  sea.  It  was  so 
on  his  visit  to  Delphi.  Yet  there  are  many 
reasons  for  approaching  Delphi  rather  from ! 
the  sea,  from  the  small  port  of  Itea.  The 
ascent  is  by  no  means  tedious,  and  at  length, 
when  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  reached, 
the  cliffs  that  shelter  it  stand  out  in  all  their 
stupendoiisness.  At  such  a moment  the  im- 
pression of  natural  grandeur  is  one  never  to 
be  forgotten.  From  the  foot  of  these  great 
cliffs  the  ground  at  one  place  slopes  quickly 
down  towards  a deep  ravine.  To  build 
on  that  spot  implied  the  construction  of 
a level  platform,  with  a retaining  wall 
tow’ards  the  ravine.  How  many  walls 
of  that  kind  there  may  still  be  under  the 
village  of  Delphi  (or  Kratis,  as  it  is 
now  called)  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture. But,  there  is  one  of  them  still  to  be 
seen.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  ruins  as  at  present  visible.  ^ 


We  mean  the  so-called  Pelasgic  wall.  It  is 
not  Pelasgic,  nor  polygonal,  in  a true  sense, 
because  its  face  has  been  worked  smooth,  and 
covered  with  ancient  inscriptions.  The  articu- 
lation of  the  blocks  is  polygonal,  and  that 
is  all. 

On  the  platform,  supported  along  its  steepest 
side  by  this  wall,  the  temple  of  Apollo  is 
believed  to  have  stood.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  wall,  of  which  many  are  records  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  slaves,  are  just  such  as 
would  be  expected  on  a temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  The  locality  is  just  that  on  which 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  famous  temple. 
Fragments  of  columns  have  been  found,  and 
now  Prof.  Middleton,  having  measured  them 
when  he  was  exploring  the  site  some  years 
ago,  produces  a sketch  for  the  restoration  of 
the  temple.  He  diffidently  thinks  that  his 
sketch  may  be  premature,  the  general  notion 
being  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  fresh  exca- 
vations on  the  site  by  the  French  School  at 
Athens.  But  the  preliminary  arrangements 
for  these  excavations  have  been  .so  long  im- 
peded by  the  Greeks  that  there  is  little  expec- 
tation of  their  being  speedily  begun.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  first  day’s  work  in 
following  up  the  Pelasgic  wall  will  bring  to 
light  things  of  the  utmost  importance.  Let 
us  hope  that  a kindly  fate  has  preserved  the 
sculptures  as  well  as  the  more  strictly  archi- 
tectural features. 

The  sculptors  were,  first,  Praxias,  who  left 
his  task  incomplete;  and,  next,  Androsthenes. 
Both  were  Athenians,  and  of  Praxias  it  is  told 
that  he  had  been  a pupil  of  the  famous 
sculptor  Kalamis.  e learn  this  from  the- 
traveller  Pausanias  (x.,  19,  3),  who  tells  us- 
also  that  in  the  pediments  were  represented- 
Artemis,  Leto,  Apollo,  the  Muses,  the  setting 
of  Helios,  Dionysos  and  the  Thyiades.  How 
these  figures  were  distributed  in  the  two  pedi- 
ments he  does  not  say.  To  the  poet  Euripides, 
however,  we  owe  au  in.spiring  sketch  of  the 
.sculpture  of  the  temple  (“  Ion,”  v.  187  fol.). 
It  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  refer  to 
the  pediment  figures  in  any  special  manner, 
lie  was  dealing  in  the  “Ion”  with  a plot 
which  turned  on  Ki-eusa  with  her  drops  of 
Gorgon’s  blood,  and  any  reference  he  could' 
introduce  in  the  early  part  of  the  drama  to 
beings  of  a serpent  or  semi-serpent  nature 
would  serve  as  a prelude.  He  points  first  to  • 
Ilerakles  slaying  the  Hydra,  next  to  Bellero- 
phon  slaying  the  Chimrera,  and  then  goes  Ofi' 
to  specify  deities  slaying  giants,  which,, 
in  art,  were  usually  of  anguipede  form.- 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  from  his- 
noticing  these  scenes  as  as  if  they  formed 
separate  groups,  that  he  was  thinking  of  tl^e 
metopes  of  the  temple,  and,  no  doubt,  that  is 
a fair  inference  as  regards  Herakles  with  the 
Hydra,  and  Bellerophon  with  the  Chimfera. 
We  may  assume  that  he  has  selected  these 
groups,  appropriate  to  his  drama,  from  the 
metopes.  But  the  case  is  different  when  be- 
proceeds_  to  tlie  fight  of  gods  and  giants.. 
There  his  words  imply  a crowd  of  figures.. 
He  says : “ Look  at  this  tumult  of  giants  on 
the  walls.”  In  a series  of  metopes  there  could 
be  no  tumult  of  fibres;  nor  could  metopes.^ 
be  on  the  walls.  The  alternative  is  to  take- 
the  poet  as  referring  to  the  frieze  of  the- 
temple  when  he  thus  speaks  of  a war  between 
gods  and  giants.  We  conceive  the  chorus  as 
standing  in  front  of  the  temple  and  looking  up. 
at  its  sculptures,  noticing  first  the  pediments 
in  a general  way,  and  next  the  metopes,  among 
which  they  recognise  two  suitable  groups — 
Ilerakles  with  the  hydra,  and  Bellerophon: 
with  the  Chimfera.  They  then  advance  up  the 
steps  of  the  temple,  and  admire  the  frieze  with, 
its  Gigantomachia,  picking  out  certain  groups 
of  combatants  for  admiration.  Having  dor^e- 
this,  the  chorus  finds  itself  at  the  door  of  the 
temple,  and  asks  about  admission.  On  thia 
part  of  the  subject  Prof.  Middleton’s  paper,  as 
read  at  the  Hellenic  Society  on  Monday,  did 
not  enter.  Possibly  it  lay  outside  his  .scheme. 
But  we  venture  to  recommend  to  his  notice  a 
fresh  examination  of  the  text  of  Euripides, 
to  see  whether  the  traditional  opinion  as  to 
metopes  is  tenable  or  not. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  temple  which  was 
standing  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  was  the 
temple  built  by  the  Corinthian  architect 
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f:>piiitharo8.  Ifc  would  be  in  every  way  satis- 
factory to  recover  the  details  of  it.  But  it 
-would  be  still  more  satisfactory  if  excavations 
should  reveal  at  Delphi,  as  at  lileusis,  .some- 
thing of  the  various  temples  that  juvceded 
the  buildiii},^  of  Spintharos.  Traces  of  the 
previous  temi)le  by  the  half -legendary 
Trophonios  and  Agamedes  would  be  a surj>rise, 
and  what  should  we  not  say  if  evidence  could 
be  obtained  to  clear  tip  in  some  way  the  im- 
po.ssible  tale  of  a yet  older  temple  built  of 
wing.s  and  wax,  or  the  still  older,  but  more 
intelligible,  temple  in  the  shape  of  a wooden 
hut  P Funeral  va.ses  in  the  shape  of  a hut, 
tuf/urium,  and  of  the  most  primitive  fabric, 
have  been  found  under  the  lava  at  Albano, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a primitive 
tem])le  would  take  that  form. 


NOTES. 

T is  exasperating,  and  even  alarm- 
ing, to  note  the  freipiency  of  cases 
in  which  the  communication  cord 
on  rail-ways  ‘‘  fails  to  act."  The 
latest  case  of  this  Icind  occurred  on  the 
ISth  inst,  on  the  Midland  Railway.  It 
apjiears  that  a party  of  domestic  servants 
travelling  from  Scotland  to  London  occupied 
two  adjoining  compartment's  in  the  night 
-express,  and  shortly  after  leaving  Leicester  a 
footman  named  Foster,  while  leaning  out  of 
the  window  in  an  endeavour  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  occupants  of  the  next  com- 
partment, caught  his  head  against  a bridge 
and  was  instantly  killed.  Of  course,  bis 
fellow  - pa,s,^engers’  immediately  endeavoured 
to  have  the  train  stopped,  but  without 
success:  and  it  was  actually  nearly  three- 
(juarter.s  of  an  hour  before  they  could  attract 
attention.  The  Midland  guards  cannot  see 
along  the  train  (as  they  can  on  some  lines) 
without  putting  their  heads  out  of  the 
window,  and  cousecpieutly  the  train  pas.<ed 
station  after  station  unchecked,  eventually 
stopping  just  beyond  St.  Albans.  theory 
has  been  put  forward  to  account  for  the 
failure  of  the  communication, — satisfactory 
enough,  perhaps,  to  the  olHcial  mind, — for  it 
was  asserted  at  the  inquest  that  the  appa- 
ratus was  ill  “ pt-rfect  working  order."  But 
uo  explanation  whatever  will  be  regarded 
lus  satisfactory  bv  the  travelling  public.  It 
was  useless  to  tell  the  terrified  occupants 
of  tlie  compart  meiit  that  they  should  have 
pulled  the  cord  towards  them  from  the  rear 
of  tlio  train  insDaid  of  trying  to  attract 
the  driv'er  by  pulling  at  his  end.  Who 
notices  whether  the  carriage  he  travels  in  is 
nearer  to  tlie  guard  than  to  the  driver? 
Who,  in  a crisis  like  this,  would  imagine  that 
such  calculations  would  enter  into  the  simple 
ijue.stion  of  8tO])])ing  the  train?  Why  should 
it  be  neces.sary  to  pull  away  at  the  cord  as  if 
engaged  in  hauling  up  an  anchor  ? For  we 
may  be  certain  that  in  this  case  it  would  be 
t.ugged  vigorously  enough — indeed,  one  of  the 
witnesses  stated  that  they  pulled  it  six  or 
seven  times,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  sufUcieiit.  We  do  not  willingly  find 
fault  with  the  Midland  Railway  Company, 
for  they  are  unquestionably  far  in  advance  of 
some  of  their  fellows  in  studying  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  their  passengers  ; but  a reform 
.is  loudly  called  for  here.  Communication 
with  the  olHcials  being  only  necessary  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances,  railway  pas- 
sengers should  be  able  to  ensure  it  without  a 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
means  provided.  These  should  be  perfectly 
simple.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely  desirable 
that  the  sy.stem  of  communication  adopted 
should  be  uniform  on  all  our  lines. 


rpilE  Glasgow  Exhibition  will  close  on  the 
X 10th  prox.  The  turnstiles  already 
record  the  large  number  of  five  millions  of 
visitors,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be 
u very  large  money  surplus.  Naturally 
enough,  there  are  many  aspiring  projects 
■whose  friends  are  putting  in  their  claims  to 
thi.s  surplus,  or  a portion  thereof.  A technical 
college,  a musical  college,  the  Mitchell 
Library,  Fine  Art  Galleries,  and  the  Glasgow 


School  of  Art  and  Haldane  Academy  are 
among  the  numerous  claimants.  M hile 
hoping  that  the  suqdus  will  be  large  enough 
to  give  substantial  aid  to  all  these  insti- 
tutions, we  wish  to  cordially  endorse  and 
support  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  David 
Thomson,  the  President  of  the  Glasgow  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  in  his  address  to  that  body 
the  other  day,  as  mentioned  in  another  column. 
Mr.  Thomson  suggested  that  the  Glasgow 
Institute  should  apjiroach  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Exhibition,  to  urge  upon  them 
the  desirabihty  of  spending  5,(X)0Z.  or  10,000^. 
of  the  suiqilus  (if  so  much  could  be  afforded) 
in  founding  a Chair  of  Architecture  in  the 
University.  In  Mr.  Thomson’s  words,  “ it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  suitable,  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory,  and  one  of  the  most  praise- 
-worthy  acts  that  could  be  done,  and  a very 
proper  and  suitable  mode  in  which  a part  of 
the  surplus,  at  least,  might  be  expended.” 


ANT^IW  edition  of  the  list  of  members  of 
The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  lias 
just  been  issued,  from  which  it  appears  that 
there  are  no-w  on  the  books  5,1529  members  of 
all  cln.sses,  as  against  5,328  twelve  mouths 
ago.  The  present  totalis  made  up  as  foUo-^vs: — 
Honorary  Members,  19;  Members,  1,614; 
Associate-Members,  2,499;  Associates,  458; 
Students,  939  (these  figures  are  corrected  to 
October  1).  As  will  be  seen, there  is  a consider- 
able class  of  “ Student  ’’-members,  who  hold 
jioriodicul  meetings  of  their  owm,  and  read  and 
discuss  papers  amongst  themselves,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  senior  members  of  the  Institu- 
tion. These  meetings  of  “ Students  " are,  we 
hear,  becoming  iucreasingly  useful  and  helpful 
to  those  who  take  part  in  them,  and  they  are 
altogether  supplementary  to  the  meetings  of 
the  .senior  members  of  the  body,  which  are 
held  xveckhj  during  the  session.  The  list  of 
meeting.®  of  the  institution  for  Session  1888-89 
is  now'  before  u.s.  From  it  we  learn  that 
between  November  13  next  and  May  21, 
1889,  there  will  be  twenty-five  ordinary 
meetings  and  twelve  Students’  meetings—a 
very  good  programme.  The  Institution  is  to 
be  congratulated,  not  merely  on  its  prosperity, 
but  on  its  capacity  for  work. 


‘1^7'E  hear  that  Miss  Harrison,  whose  lectures 
VV  on  Greek  archseology  at  the  British 
Museum  and  at  South  Kensington  have  been 
so  successful,  is  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
vacant  (.’hair  of  Greek  Archceology  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London. 


Dr.  H.  BRUNN’S  great  work  on  tlie 
“Griechische  Kiinstler”  appeared  in 
1857.  It  has  ever  since  been  the  standard 
book  of  reference,  and  a work,  -we  may  say,  as 
remarkable  for  its  almost  prophetic  insight 
as  for  its  careful  and  laborious  accumulation 
of  detail.  It  has  been  out  of  print  many 
years,  and  second-hand  copies  have  of  late 
been  eagerly  sought  for.  A second  edition  is 
at  last  announced.  The  first  “lieferung” 
has  no  doubt  been  eagerly  cut  open  by  many 
an  archicologist,  only  to  be  closed  with  bitter 
disappointment.  The  new  edition  is — so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  this  first  iiumher — 
merely  a reprint.  The  notable  discoveries  of 
the  last  fifty  years  are,  it  seems,  to  be  wholly 
ignored— Delos,  Olympia,  the  xVeropolis  of 
Athens,  are  as  if  they  w’ere  not.  “We 
naturally  turned  at  once  to  the  earliest  school 
of  marble  sculptors,  the  ‘‘  family  of  Melas  at 
Chios  ” (p.  29).  There,  after  due  citation  of 
Pliny  and  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  we 
are  amazed  to  read"  Melas  and  Mikkiades  are 
known  only  by  this  single  mention  in  Pliny 
(Melas  unci  ]^iikkiades  siud  uns  durcli  diese 
einzige  Erwiihnung  des  Plinius  bekannt)." 
This  is  enough — we  most  frankly  o-\vn  -we 
read  not  a single  -word  further.  Let  those 
who  possess  the  first  edition  stick  to  it,  and 
not  go  to  the  expense  of  the  second.  The 
best  supplement  to  the  old  book  is  not  the 
new  reprint,  which  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it  hut  better  print  and  a rather  bigger  page, 
but  Loe-wy’s  admirable  " Inschriften  der 
Grieschisclien  Bildhauer.”  We  can  "vv'ell 
understand  that  Dr,  Brunn,  at  his  advanced 
age,  with  his  heavy  professional  duties,  could 


not  undertake  a second  revised  edition ; the 
first  is  his  life-monument.  But  -u'liere  are  his 
pupils  ? — a band  whose  devotion  is  known 
through  all  Europe. 


The  carved  red  lion  until  lately  in  Iloly- 
well-street.  Strand,  to  which  w'e  briefly 
referred  last  week,  was  generally  believed  to 
be  associated  with  the  once  neighbouring 
Ijyon’s  Inn.  It  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  the 
narrow  passage  -which,  by  the  side  of  the  old 
house.  No.  36,  with  gilded  sign  of  the  Crescent 
Moon,  leads  into  the  Strand.  Lyon’s  Inn  was 
demolished  about  twenty-two  years  ago.  The 
Globe  and  Opera  Comique  Theatres,  between 
Holywell  and  Wych-streets,  stand  over  its 
site.  In  the  Inn  hall  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, founded  in  1842,  used  to  meet  until, 
we  think,  1859.  Ordinary  guide-books  quote 
Sir  George  Buc  (in  Howes’  " iLnuals,”  1631) 
to  the  effect  that  a hostelry  here,  by  sign  of  the 
Lion,  was  bought  temp.  Ilenry  Vill.  by  some 
lawyers,  and  converted  into  an  Inn  of  Chan- 
cery. But  in  W.  Herbert’s  " Antiquities  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery”  (1804) 
reference  is  made  to  the  steward’s  old  books 
of  account,  w'hicli  contain  entries  made  temp. 
Henry  V.,  and  Herbert  adds,  " IIow  long 
before  that  period  it  was  an  Inn  of  Chancery 
is  uncertain.”  The  government  of  the  Imi, 
annexed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  was  vested  in 
a treasurer  and  twelve  ancients.  Here,  in 
1578,  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  Reader.  He  had 
been  admitted  of  Clifford's  Inn  1571.  The 
one  small  court— planted  with  trees,  and  with 
one  entrance  from  Holy  well-street,  and  another 
out  of  Newcastle-street,  olim  Magpie-alley — 
had  chambers  to  north  and  east.  In  the 
south-western  corner,  abutting  on  the  rear  of 
Holywell-street,  stood  the  hall,  of  date  1700, 
its  front  elevation  surmounted  by  a pediment 
bearing  the  carved  sign  of  a lion  rampant. 
Of  late  years  tbe  Inn  acquired  an  un- 
enviable notoriety,  especially  as  tbe  resi- 
dence of  AVeare,  the  professed  garpbler, 
whom  John  Thurtell,  starting  with  him  in 
the  gig, — emblem  of  respectability, — decoyed 
out  of  town,  and  murdered  close  by  Probert’s 
cottage  in  Gill’s  Hill-lane,  near  to  Radlett, 
Hertfordshire.*  The  cottage  by  the  pond, 
visited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  May  28, 
1828,  -was  dismantled  in  November,  1884. 
Thurtell  was  a car^ienter  in  his  -^v'ay,  and 
designed  the  scaffold,  now  preserved  at 
"Madame  Tussnud’s,”  whereon  he  was  exe- 
cuted,— through  his  accomplice’s  evidence, — 
on  January  9. 1824.  We  hear  that  two  other 
relics  of  (Jld  London  are  about  to  be  removed 
to  the  Guildhall  Museum.  These  are  C.  G. 
Cibber’s  recumbent  figures  of  Raving  and 
Melancholy  Madness,  which  formerly  rested 
on  the  gates  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  in  Moor- 
field.®, — UKOva  rwv  fvrog  \i6og  (ktoq  ix^i, — 
and  for  some  while  past  have  been  lodged  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  We  gave  a 
few' particulars  about  them  and  the  hospital 
of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem  in  our  columns  of 
June  4 last  year. 


F()R  some  time  past  French  art  has  been 
suffering  heavy  losses.  But  lately  there 
disappeared  from  the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts 
Gustave  Boulanger,  one  of  the  most  authori- 
tative representatives  of  Classic  art,  and  now 
landscape  and  the  new  school  of  sculpture 
lose  each  an  artist  of  very  real  and  much- 
appreciated  merit : the  sculptor  Longepied 
and  the  painter  Feyen  Perrin.  The  death  of 
Longepied  is  a great  loss  for  modem  art,  for, 
though  scarcely  thirty-nine  years  old,  he  has 
left  us  some  remarkable  works,  that  place 
him  in  the  first  rank  among  artists.  After 
liaving  studied  successively  under  MM. 
Cavelier  and  Mathurin  Moreau,  he  became 
the  pupil  and  inseparable  friend  of  Cout», 
with  -svhom  he  worked  upon  the  monumental 
fountain  which  is  to  decorate  the  park  of  the 
Exposition  Universelle  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  The  marble  statue  of  the  " Fisherman 
drawing  up  the  head  of  Orpheus  in  his  nets,” 
which  decorates  tbe  la-wns  of  the  Ranelagh  and 
belongs  to  the  City  of  Paris,  gained  him,  in 
1880,  a medal  of  the  third  class.  In  1882,  he 

* This  gig  and  the  mm  horse  were  exhibited,  diirlDg  th® 
trial,  at  tho  Suney  Theatre. 
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tained,  with  the  model  of  his  magnificent 
oup  “ Immortality,”  a first  medal  and  the 
•ix  du  Salon.  The  same  group,  executed  in 
irble  and  exhibited  in  the  Salon  in  1886,  is 
'W  in  the  Luxembourg.  An  illu.stration  of 
has  appeared  in  the  Builder.  Finally,  last 
ar,  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  monument 
ised  at  Provins  to  the  heroes  of  the  National 
jfence,  the  Government  decreed  him  the 
•OSS  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Among  his 
Drks  must  be  mentioned,  also,  the  charming 
LSt  of  Mdlle.  Basbkirtseff,  the  young  Kus- 
in  artist  who  died  also  so  prematurely,  some 
:ars  ago,  that  of  Madame  Berraked,  exliibited 
the  last  Salon,  the  statue  of  Ledru  Rollin 
hich  decorates  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  that 
Danton,  erected  about  two  months  ago  at 
rcis-sur-Aube.  Longepied’s  death  occurred 
liile  he  was  preparing  a very  considerable 
ork  for  the  Exhibition  of  1889,  and  is,  as 
5 said,  a very  serious  loss  for  French  art. 
e was  in  all  the  vigour  and  exuberance  of 
'e,  and  to  him  apply  the  beautiful  verses 
at  he  caused  to  be  engraved  on  his  group 
“ Immortality  ” : — 

Heroux  I’llu  des  Dieux  qui  nous  quitte  arant 

I'heure, 

S’il  te  voit  prfe3  do  lui,  sainte  Immortality, 
un  sublime  baiser  si  ta  l^vre  I’eriieure, 

Et  s’il  va,  dans  tes  bras,  h la  PoBtyritfi.” 

[piIIE  obsefjuies  of  the  painter  Feyen 
Perrin  took  place  on  the  same  day,  and 
•en  at  the  same  hour  at  which  Longepied 
as  carried  to  his  last  resting-place.  He  was 
iru  at  Nancy  in  1829,  and  after  having 
tidied  under  MM.  LtSpn  Cogniet  and  Yvon, 
' 1848  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  ^lYrts. 
e gained  medals  in  the  Salons  of  I860, 
(67,  and  1874,  and  in  1878  obtained  the 
’OSS  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  His  spe- 
ility  was  sea-pictures,  and  his  .studies  of  the 
tiher-folk  of  the  Normandy  and  Brittany 
asts  have  a well-merited  reputation.  The 
useum  of  the  Luxembourg  possesses  an 
celleiit  picture  by  this  artist,  called 
Return  from  the  Oyster-fishing  during  the 
luring  Tides  at  Cancale.”  Feyen  Perrin 
jas  a conscientious  painter,  with  a facile 
id  elegant  manner.  Perhaps  he  may  be 
prnached  with  having  idealised  a little  too 
uch  the  type  of  his  figures,  which  have 
it  that  native  ruggedness  inherent  in  persons 
ho.se  life  is  so  laborious,  but  his  canvases 
e full  of  poetry  and  of  fine  and  well-blended 
iloiir.  Though  suffering  for  many  years 
bm  au  incurable  disease,  the  courageous 
(■tist  has  never  ceased  to  take  part  in  the 
nnual  exhibitions,  and  in  the  last  Salon  was 
{presented  hy  two  pretty  little  pictures — 
;Une  faveuse  ” and  “ L’^troit  sentier.”  M. 
byeu  Perriu  was  to  have  carried  out  an 
pportant  piece  of  decoration  in  the  salons  of 
(le  new  Hotel  de  Ville. 

IIE  walls  of  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery 
are  once  more  covered  with  a collection 
r water-colour  drawings  “ by  various  artists.” 
jonsidering  that  most  of  the  contributors  are 
j'tists  of  name,  and  that  a considerable 
lajority  of  them  are  members  of  either  the 
bciety  or  the  Institute,  the  average  quality 
£ the  work  might  have  been  higher  than  it 
( ; perhaps  the  wet  summer  is  partly  ac- 
mntable.  However,  there  is  plenty  to 
ttract  visitors  to  the  gallery,  and  first,  in  the 
rder  of  the  catalogue,  come  two  bright 
rawings  of  blue  water  and  boats,  by  Mr.  W. 
b Wyllie,  and  a sketcli,  No.  21,  by  iMr. 
denry  Moore,  A.R.A.,  not  much  more  than  a 
bugh  note  of  the  colours  of  sea  and  sky  on 
A Silvery  Morning,”  but  with  plenty  of 
ligour  and  a fine  sense  of  colour.  Mr.  "Wilfred 
'•all’s  little  sketch,  “ Afternoon  Sunshine,” 
[’illprobablyattraet  attention,  and  so  will  Mr. 
lerbert  Marshall’s  “ Haarlem,”  a beautifully- 
Tawn  and  coloured  sketch  of  picturesque 
luildings,  with  some  equally  picturesque 
ittle  figures  in  the  foreground,  so  placed  as 
•■)  complete  the  composition  in  a verv  neat 
nd  masterly  manner.  Mr.  "Walter  Crane’s 
• Diver”  is  an  odd  and  not  verv  attractive 
7ork;  but  Mr.  Arthur  Severn’s  “Rainbow  at 
ea”  is  a fair  specimen  of  his  always  enjoyable 
ictures.  Mr.  Hugh  Carter’s  “ Scenes  from 
)utch  Life,”  No.  59,  are  strong,  but  not  so 
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Strong  as  Mr.  Marshall’s  “ Hoorn,”  No.  65. 
Among  others,  Mr.  J.  MaeWhirter  and  Mr. 
C.  E.  Jolinsou  send  good  work;  and  among 
the  contributions  of  still-life  studies  Mrs. 
Cecil  Lawson's  are  conspicuous. 


An  exhibition  of  drawings  and  sketches  of 
“ Our  Country  and  our  Country-folk  ” 
has  been  opened  this  week  at  Messrs.  Dowdes- 
wells.  The  highly-finished  and,  for  the  most 
part,  bright  and  pretty  little  water-colours 
that  make  the  bulk  of  the  collection  are  all 
the  work  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins  and  ]Mr.  C. 
Robertson,  two  members  of  the  Rnynl  Society 
of  Painters  in  "\\'ater-Colours.  Most  of  Mr. 
Robert.son’s  works  are  remarkable  for  the 
marvellously  laborious  manner  in  which  they 
are  finished,  and  for  their  clearness  and 
sparkling  brightness.  AVater  is  introduced 
into  a large  number,  and  the  figures,  Avhere 
any  appear,  are  usually  anglers  or  fishermen. 
One  of  the  best  is  No.  71— a sketch  at  Guild- 
ford of  a quiet  bit  of  river  running  between 
the  old  houses,  two  children  angling  in  the 
purjfie  shadows  on  one  side,  while  the  sun 
brightly  illumines  the  other.  There  is  a 
contrast  of  bright  sunshine  and  shadow 
in  this  picture  which  is  very  plea- 
sant. So  also  is  a somewhat  similar 
contrast  in  No.  38,  “ Passing  Showers,”  in 
which  a stretch  of  sandy  common  is  shown, 
with  trees  and  a few  red-roofed  cottages  in 
the  background,  nil  in  tbe  shadow  of  the 
clouds,  except  wliere  a gleam  of  sunshine 
illumines  a patch  of  yellow  sand.  Mr. 

Hopkins's  work  is  rather  unequal  ; “ X 

Shrimper,”  No.  8,  a sketch  of  purple  evening 
shadows  on  sky  and  sea,  witli  the  solitary 
figure  of  the  shrimper  ns  the  only  solid  object 
in  the  landscape,  is  strong;  and  so  is  No.  28,  n 
somewhat  similar  subject,  in  which  a single 
figure  stands  out  against  a background  of  sea 
and  sky.  No  G4,  too,  a sketcli  at  Robin 
Hood’s  Bay,  is  very  good  indeed ; but  there 
are  others  that  lack  much  interest  of  any  sort. 


IT  has  not  frequently  happened  that  a lady 
has  been  commissioned  to  paint  the  panels 
of  a reredos — at  least  directly : but  the  design 
of  Miss  Dora  Noyes  was  lately  chosen  from 
among  those  .■submitted  for  the  decoration  of 
the  reredos  of  St.  Luke’s,  Uxbridge-road,  and 
has  been  very  succes-sfully  carried  out.  The 
end  of  the  church  is  covered  with  con- 
ventional cusped  panelling,  and  the  problem 
before  the  artist  was  made  considerably 
more  difficult  by  the  extreme  narrowness 
of  the  middle  pamd.  This  has  been 
successfully  overcome  by  placing  the  lamb  in 
glory  in  the  narrow  panel,  while  a crowd  of 
cherubim,  seraphim,  and  the  heavenly  host 
occupy  the  larger  panels  at  the  sides.  The 
whole  is  very  decoratively  treated,  and  Chris- 
tian symbolism  has  been  carefully  studied.  At 
each  side  of  the  altar  are  two  large  panels,  each 
couple  of  which  has  formed  the  ground  for 
a single  picture  rather  unpleasantly  divided 
down  the  middle  by  the  mullion.  These 
pictures  are  very  good  specimens  of  reli- 
gious art,  conceived  in  the  right  spirit  and 
carried  out  with  considerable  technical  skill. 
The  subject  on  one  side  is  the  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,  and  there  is  a ver^*  pleasant 
originality  in  making  one  of  the  herds  a boy. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  the  Way  of  the  Cross, 
and  it  says  everything  for  the  feeling  of  the 
artist  that  one  can  look  at  such  a picture  and 
feel  there  is  no  such  jarring  note  as  is  almost 
always  to  be  found  in  modem  religious  works. 


EXHIBITION  OF  PASTELS  AT  THE 
GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  exhibition  of  pastel 
drawings  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  will  really 
prepare  the  way  for  a revival  of  so  charming  a 
method  of  artistic  expression  in  this  country. 
The  work  of  some  of  the  French  exhibitors 
points  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  por- 
traiture at  any  rate,  there  is  little  that  is  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  medium  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  of  it;  while  the  exhibits  of  others  as 
clearly  show  how  exactly  it  is  adapted  to  that 
class  of  studies  which  are  more  than  sketches 
and  less  than  pictures.  Such  studies  as  fre- 
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quently  show  the  individuality  of  tbe  artist 
more  forcibly,  and  his  ideas  more  freshly, 
than  his  finished  works,  and  are  not  un- 
justly sometimes  valued  as  highly.  If  it 
is  true  that  a “fixatif”  has  been  invented 
which  will  prevent  the  pastel  from  rubbing, 
without  destroying  its  surface  or  affecting 
in  any  way  the  colours,  then  the  greatest 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  medium  has  been 
removed,  and  with  tbe  improvements  that  have 
been  introduced  in  the  pigments,  coupled  with 
the  comparative  cheapness  of  production,  it  will 
be  surprising  if  pastel  di-awings  do  not  become 
popular  with  both  artists  and  the  public. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  a 
visitor  to  the  Grosvenor  is  the  marvellously 
skilful  handling  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  de  PastelHstes  Fran^ais.  Most 
of  the  English  exhibitors  have  either  fallen 
into  hardness,  or  have  become  smudgy  or  misty, 
and  have  failed,  either  through  lack  of  skill 
or  because  they  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while,  to  obtain  anything  in  the  shape  of  surface 
or  texture.  But  to  the  more  practised  French 
artists  no  such  difficulties  seem  to  present  them- 
selves,— or,  possibly,  a better  knowledge  of  the 
material  and  the  limits  of  its  powers  has  saved 
them  from  often  making  attempts  likely  to  end 
in  failure.  The  portraits  of  M.  J.E  Blanche 
are  the  works  in  which  this  skill  in  tech- 
nique, combined  with  higher  artistic  powers, 
is  most  conspicuous,  and  he  hardly  needed 
the  aid  of  such  charming  subjects  to  re- 
commend his  work  to  the  English  public.  In 
the  “Portrait  of  Mdlle.  J.  M.”  alone  has  he 
at  all  approached  failure,  while  his  portraits  of 
Mdlle.  Bartet,  of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise,  and 
of  the  Donna  Olga  Carraciolo,  are  quite  un- 
qualified successes,  beyond  which  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  go.  Mdlle.  Bartet,  a very  pretty, 
quiet-looking  woman,  is  seated,  dressed  in  a 
loose,  black  evening  dress  of  soft  material, 
which  falls,  or  is  drawn,  into  tbe  pleasantest 
folds,  and  contrasts  charmingly  with  her  white 
feather  cloak,  the  drawing  of  which  is  quite 
wonderful.  The  other  picture  shows  a pretty 
child  in  a red  dress  and  spotted  pinafore,  stand- 
ing against  a light  curtain,  smiling  and  very 
graceful.  M.  J.  L.  Machard  and  M.  Roll 
display  in  their  contributions  almost  equal 
skill,  but  their  nude  figures,  however  perfect 
from  the  artist’s  point  of  view,  are  not 
of  a class  to  appeal  to  the  English  public 
as  a whole ; M.  Machard  exhibits,  indeed,  some 
portraits,  the  handling  of  which  is  masterly, 
but  they  lack  the  refinement  of  M.  Blanche's 
work.  The  portraits  of  M.  Emile  Levy,  espe- 
cially his  “ Mdme.  D.,”  No.  249,  and  of  M.  G. 
Dubufe,  will  be  studied  with  interest,  as  will 
the  work  of  M.  P.  A,  Besnard,  especially  his 
portrait  No.  152.  The  boldly-drawn  studies  of 
M,  P.  Helleu  mast  command  the  admiration  of 
all  by  their  breadth  and  freedom,  and  to  a cer- 
tain school  his  work  No.  148  will  appeal  with 
especial  power.  M.  Hubert  Vos,  who  is 
becoming  a power  in  London  among  a number 
of  young  artists,  contributes  several  otherwise 
excellent  works,  some  of  which  betray  a 
peculiarly  sympathetic  nature,  but  which 
we  consider  are  spoilt  by  an  all-pervading, 
but  apparently  intentional,  mistiness. 

Among  the  English  contributors,  Mr.  W.  E.  F. 
Britten's  crisp  and  beautiful  studies,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  are 
most  conspicuous.  This  artist  exhibits  a large 
number  of  such  studies,  most  of  them  small  in 
scale,  but  all  alike  displaying  their  author’s 
wonderful  command  of  line-drawing  and  spirited 
design.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  “ The  Ace  of 
Hearts,”  No.  2H6,  and  tbe  figures  of  dancers, 
Nos.  218  and  21it,  lent  by  Mr.  Geo.  Aitchison, 
A.R.A.  Mr.  Solomon  j.  Solomon’s  “ Miss 
Ethel  "VVright  ” is  the  most  ambitions  of 
the  English  portraits,  and  has  obtained  a 
place  of  honour  ; it  is  a striking  work, 
but  the  artist  has  failed  in  the  tints 
and  texture  of  the  flesh,  especially  as 
regards  the  right  arm.  Mr.  Walter  Langley’s 
“ Cornish  Fishwife,”  No.  86,  is  an  exceedingly 
successful  study  in  cool,  soft  tones,  well  drawn 
and  well  composed.  Mr.  Yeames’s  “ En  ATvan- 
diere’’  is  a charming  and  spirited  picture,  and 
Mrs.  Louise  Jopling’s  portraits  claim  a word  of 
praise  ; Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  too,  contributes  two 
charming  studies  of  heads. 

Among  the  landscapes,  Mr.  Arthur  Severn’s 
pictures  from  the  Somme,  and  Mr.  J.  Aumo- 
nier’s  “ On  the  South  Downs,”  are  among 
the  most  successful ; while  the  unfinished 
studies  of  Mr.  William  Stott,  of  Oldham, 
appear  much  less  affected  when  the  medium  is 
pastel  than  when  it  is  oil.  Mr.  Whistler’s 
sketches  in  Venice  will,  of  course,  be  studied 
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with  interest,  and  so  will  the  portrait  by  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  drawn  in  red  and  black,  in  the 
manner  of  the  pastels  which  were  once  a 
popular  form  of  artistic  expression.  The  powers 
of  the  medium  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  and 
it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  in  English 
hands,  it  may  not  be  as  successfully  used  for 
landscape  as  it  is  by  our  neighbours  for  por- 
traiture. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  APOLLO  AT  DELPHI, 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic 
Studies  held  its  first  general  meeting  for 
session  1888-1)  on  Monday  afternoon  last,  at  22, 
Albemarle-street,  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

A long  and  interesting  paper  on  “ The 
Temple  at  Delphi,”  by  Professor  Middleton, 
•was  read  by  Mr.  George  A,  Macmillan,  the  Hon. 
Sec.  (in  the  absence,  through  illness,  of  the 
author). 

After  some  introductory  remarks,  the  author 
of  the  paper  remarked  that  now  that  the  long- 
expected  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Delphian 
temple  were,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  about  to 
begin,  it  might  seem  an  unfortunate  time  to 
deal  with  the  subject ; but,  in  the  first  place, 
some  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  remains 
which  he  was  able  to  measure  some  years 
ago  could  hardly  be  contradicted  by  future 
discoveries ; and,  secondly,  it  was  well  before 
beginning  an  excavation  to  seek  out  from 
all  available  sources  what  records  existed  about 
the  building,  so  as  to  know  what  to  look  for, 
and  how  to  read  the  lesson  taught  by  even  the 
smallest  piece  of  detail.  For  that  reason  he 
now  laid  before  the  Society  such  literary  and 
other  indications  as  he  had  been  able  to  collect 
about  the  temple,  and  also  a hypothetical 
re.storation  of  the  building,  in  spite  of  the 
probability  of  its  being  in  some  respects  con- 
futed by  future  discoveries.  According  to  the 
tradition  handed  down  by  the  Greeks,  there 
were  five  successive  temples  built  to  enshrine 
the  world -famed  oracular  chasm  of  Delphi. 
The  first  three  temples  seemed  to  have  belonged 
to  a pre-historic  period,  earlier  than  the  date  of 
the  Homeric  poems,  and  anterior  to  the  intro- 
duction into  Delphi  of  the  cult  of  Apollo  and 
other  celestial  deities.  Pausanias  gave  a list  of 
those  five  temples,  without,  however,  distin- 
guishing those  which  were  earlier  than  the 
Apollo  cult.  The  legend  as  to  the  first  temple 
was  that  it  was  made  from  branches  of  bay  ; 
that  as  to  the  second  temple  was  that 
it  was  built  by  bees,  with  bees’-wax  and  with 
wings.  The  third  temple  (according  to  the 
myth  quoted  by  Pausanias  (x.,  5),  was  con- 
structed of  bronze,  by  Hephaistos.  To  show 
that  a bronze  building  was  not  an  impossibility, 
Pausanias  mentioned  Daniie’s  tower  and  other 
buikliugs,  but  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
Hephaistos  having  been  the  builder  of  the  third 
temple.  All  that  he  said  about  the  fourth 
temple  was  that  it  was  built  of  stone  by 
Trophonios  and  Agamedes,  and  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  when  Erxicleides  was  Archon 
in  Athens,  in  the  first  year  of  the  58th  Olympiad 
(548  B.C.).  With  tlie  founding  of  the  fourth 
temple  we  had  come  to  the  period  of  the  advent 
of  Apollo  to  Delphi,  as  described  in  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  which  relates  how 
the  deity,  after  visiting  Olympus,  journeyed  to 
various  places  in  search  of  a liome,  finding  none 
to  suit  him  till  he  reached  the  port  of  Delphi. 
Landing  there,  he  said : “ I will  build  a splendid 
temple  to  be  an  oracle  for  men ; they  will 
bring  hecatombs  from  Peloponnesus,  from 
Europe,  and  from  the  isles ; and  I will  make 
revelations  to  them  in  my  temple.”  Then 
Phaibos  Apollo  laid  m<issive  foundations,  and 
on  them  Trophonios  and  Agamedes,  sons  of 
Erginos,  laid  the  stone  threshold,  and  countless 
crowds  of  men  raised  the  temple  with  smoothly- 
cut  blocks  of  stone.  On  the  destruction  of  the 
fourth  temple,  a meeting  of  the  Amphiktionic 
Council  was  held,  and  it  was  then  decided  that 
a quarter  of  the  cost  of  the  new  temple— viz, 
7.5  talents, '—should  be  borne  by  the  people  of 
Delphi,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  300  talents 
neeiled  for  the  work  should  be  collected  as 
donations  from  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world.  In 
few  places,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  so  hand- 
some a subscription  given  as  in  Egypt,  where  the 
Greek  colonists  of  Naukratis  and  elsewhere  sub- 
scribed twenty  mhur,  and  King  Amasis  contri- 
buted 1,000  talents  of  alum.  The  architect 
selected  by  the  Amphiktions  was  a Corinthian 
named  Spintharos,  a hitherto  unknown  name 
(Pausanias,  x.,  5).  The  contractors  for  the  new 
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building  were,  as  Herodotos  (v,,  02)  records, 
some  wealthy  members  of  the  Alcniaionidaj 
family,  who  were  then  exiles  from  Athens 
through  the  enmity  of  the  Peisistratid  Ilippias, 
after  the  death  of  the  partisans  of  Kylon.  The 
Alcma5onid;e  were  not  only  wealthy,  but 
had  been  possessed  of  political  infiuence, 
partly  arising  out  of  their  friendship  with 
Croisus  of  Lydia, — himself  the  most  muni- 
ficent of  benefactors  to  the  Delphian  shrine. 
According  to  the  contract  drawn  up 
between  the  Amphiktionic  Council  and 
their  builders,  the  temple  was  to  be  built  of 
local  limestone  (irwpipog  Xi9o(j)  ; but,  with 
great  liberality,  the  contractors  made  the 
columns  of  the  front  of  white  Parian  marble. 
With  the  exception  of  the  external  sculpture, 
which  we  learnt  from  Pausanias  was  not  finished 
till  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the 
building  could  not  have  taken  many  years  to 
complete,  considering  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
contractors  and  the  ample  supply  of  money 
which  poured  in  from  so  many  sources.  In  all 
probability  the  temple  was  fit  for  use  before  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  b.C.  Pindar,  writing 
about  400  B.C.,  spoke  of  it  as  if  it  were  not  in 
an  unfini.'^jhed  state.  Its  beauty  was  celebrated 
by  Euripides,  by  whom  the  two  sculptured  pedi- 
ments were  specially  mentioned.  Spintharos's 
temple  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  date, 
a Doric  hexastyle  peripteral  building,  with 
sculpture  in  botli  pediments  and  in  some  of  the 
metopes. 

Having  discussed  the  sculpture  and  other 
details  of  the  building  by  the  light  of  infor- 
mation gleaned  from  ancient  sources,  Professor 
Middleton  dealt  with  the  few  existing  remains 
of  tlie  temple.  He  said  that  as  far  as  we  knew 
it,  the  Doric  architecture  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C.  was  designed  with 
a certain  uniformity  of  detail  which  enabled 
one,  from  a comparatively  small  part,  to  recon- 
struct the  whole  with  great  probability  of  being 
not  very  far  from  the  mark.  Given  that  we 
had  to  deal  with  a hexastyle  peripteral  Doric 
temple  designed  by  a Corinthian  (Spintharos) 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the 
first  question  to  ask  would  be,  What  was  the 
diameter  and  the  intercolumniation  of  the 
columns  of  the  Order?  I.,uckily  there  was 
evidence  of  this.  In  1875  the  author  was  able 
to  find  and  to  measure  thirty -two  drums 
of  Doric  columns  made  of  the  rough 
siliceous  limestone  from  the  quarries  of 
Mount  Parnassus,  and  still  in  part  retaining 
their  coating  of  very  hard,  fine  stucco,  made  of 
limeand  powdered  white  marble,  which  appeared 
always  to  have  been  used  by  the  Greeks  to  coat 
temples  which  were  not  built  of  real  marble. 
That  beautiful  substance  was  quite  unlike  any- 
thingwhich  we  nowcalled  stucco.  It  was  as  hard 
and  durable  as  real  marble,  and  took  by  poli.sh- 
ing  the  same  delicate,  ivory-like  surface  as  the 
best  Pentelic  marble.  Moreover,  it  had  the 
advantage  over  real  marble  of  affording  a 
slightly  absorbent  ground  for  coloured  deco- 
ration. These  column-drums  naturally  varied 
in  size,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  shaft ; 
the  largest  measured  (including  the  stucco) 
close  upon  6 ft.  9 in.  in  diameter,  thus  giving 
the  size  of  the  column  at  the  bottom.  The  top 
diameter,  4 ft.  2|  in,,  was  given  by  the  necking 
of  the  capitals,  of  which  a few  examples  were 
still  to  be  seen.  As  none  of  the  drums  of  the 
columns  were  still  in  situ,  the  only  way  to 
discover  their  intercolumniation  would  be 
to  make  out  the  length  of  the  architrave 
blocks.  After  long  search  the  author  found 
one  of  these  blocks*  which  liad  its  ends 
sufficiently  perfect  to  give  the  complete  length : 
this  was  13  ft.  3 in.,  giving  such  an  inter- 
columnar  space  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
analogy  of  other  Doric  temples,  namely,  7 ft. 
6 in.  clear  between  the  bottoms  of  the  shafts. f 
The  drums  of  the  shafts  had  twenty  flutes,  like 
those  at  ./Egina,  the  older  and  the  present 
Parthenon,  and  other  Doric  temples  of  about 
the  same  period.  Their  average  thickness  was 
about  2 ft.  6 in.  These  data  enabled  one  to  set 
out  the  fronts  of  the  temple,  allowing  a slight 
additional  diameter  and  closer  intercolumniation 
at  the  angles,  according  to  the  Doric  rule.  Thus 
the  author,  in  his  restoration  of  the  temple  (of 
which  he  exhibited  drawings),  had  conjecturally 
made  the  angle-shafts  6 ft.  in  diameter,  and  the 
intercolumniation  7 ft.  4 in.  This  would  give 
a width  of  72  ft.  2 in.  for  the  temple,  measuring 
from  the  outside  of  the  columns,  or  about  72  ft. 


G in.  on  the  top  step.  Comparing  this  witft 
other  hexastyle  Doric_temples,^that  at  Delphi 
would  range  ilios ; — 

46  ft. 


• Shown  to  he  an  architraye  block  by  the  traces  of  the 
gutlcB  on  its  upper  edge. 

t The  architrave  blocks  of  the  old  Parthenon  (destroyed 
by  the  Persians)  which  exist  built  into  the  Acropoli® 
wall  also  measure  13  ft.  3 in.  in  length. 


wide  on  the  top  step  ' 


Temple  ADgina  

“ Thesenm ’■  at  Athens. , 40 

Temple  iit  Bassie  49 

Hcraion  at  Olympia 67 

Pre-Persiiin  PiirthenoD. . 66 

Temple  at  Delphi  72 

Temple  lit  Corinth 73 

Great  Temple  at  Ptestum  78 
Temple  of  Zeus  at 

Olympia  90 

It  might  be  a coincidence,  but  if  so,  it  was  s' 
remarkable  one,  that  these  dimensions  of  th- 
temple  at  Delphi  worked  out  so  as  to  give  tcj 
front  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  thr 
temple  at  Corinth,*  the  Delphian  temple  being 
designed  by  a Corinthian  architect.  ThO 
columns  of  the  temple  at  Corinth  measure«ii 
6 ft.  10  in.  in  lower  diameter,  as  against  5 ft.  9 iwi, 
at  Delphi ; but  the  intercolumniation  at  Corintli 
was  (at  least  on  the  flanks)  closer  than  in  th': 
Delphian  temple,  as  might  be  expected  from  iti 
much  more  archaic  style.  The  number  of  column::*  i 
which  the  author  (in  bis  restoration  of  th  i 
temple)  had  shown  on  the  flanks,  and  consr. 
quently  the  length  of  the  whole  temple,  and  it:, 
sub-divisions  into  prvtiaos.  cella,  and  adytun* 
were  purely  conjectural.  The  following  tabli 
shows  the  variations  in  proportional  length  oi;; 
the  chief  hexastyle  Doric  temples,  omittin: 
those  of  Sicily  as  being  abnormal  in  man,c 
respects : — 

The  Ileraion  at  Olympia 16  columns  on  the  flanki 

Temples  at  Corinth  and  BasstE  ...16  ,,  ,, 

Great  Temple  at  Pastum 14  „ ,,  ,, 

So-called  “ Theseum  " in  Athens  . 13  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Temples  in  yEgina  and  at  Kharanus  12  „ „ „ 

Thus,  •with  the  authority  of  the  temple  a ; 
Corinth,  in  order  to  give  ample  space  for  th 
sanctuary,  and  also  a large  cella  for  the  ir  i 
quirers  of  the  Oracle,  the  author  on  his  plan  hah 
conjecturally  shown  the  Delphian  temple  witV:: 
fifteen  columns  on  the  flanks,  thus  giving  a totto 
length  on  the  top  step  of  about  192  ft.  I ; 
addition  to  the  large  drums  of  xwpii/oc  XiOoil 
there  were  about  seventeen  fragments  of  smallan 
Ionic  columns  of  marble,  which,  as  suggested:, 
by  M.  Foucart,-|-  probably  stood  within  the  cellc  i 
as  the  author  had  indicated  on  his  plan.  Araon(j 
those  fragments  were  some  much -sliatterK> 
Ionic  capitals,  which  appeared  to  fit  the  smalkii 
jiieces  of  shaft.  From  their  fully-developep 
Ionic  style,  these  could  hardly  have  belonged  tc? 
Spintharos’s  original  temple,  wliich  probabli. 
had  inner  columns  of  Doric  style,  as  was  sti- 
to  be  seen  at  Psstum,  both  in  the  upper  an::' 
lower  tier.  They  might,  perhaps,  be  part  fl 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  which  wtv 
carried  out  by  the  Amphiktionic  Councr 
after  the  third  Sacred  War,  c.  346  B.u 
Stephanus  Byz.  (i.  n.  AiX<poi')  spoke  of  parto 
the  fourth  temple, — that  attributed  to  tl 
mythical  sons  of  Erginos,— as  having  survive! 
to  later  times.  It  seemed  quite  probable  thSi 
the  stone  chamber  immediately  over  the  rock 
chasm  might  not  have  been  wholly  recon 
structed  when  the  fifth  temple  was  built. 
partly  subterranean  stone  chamber  would  prq, 
bably  escape  the  effects  of  the  fire  which  di 
stroyed  the  main  part  of  the  temple,  and  H 
special  sanctity  would  naturally  lead  to  itsbein 
preserved  at  the  rebuilding  in  the  sixth  centur.t 
Hence  in  his  drawing  the  author  ventured  li 
suggest  such  a vaulted  structure  as  migli; 
naturally  have  been  associated  with  the  namtii 
of  Agamedes  and  Trophonios,  the  builders  n 
the  treasury  of  the  Boeotian  king,— such  a stoa 
vault  as  -we  saw  in  the  various  so-called  treiJ 
.suries  at  Mycenfe.  Judging  from  Pausani^i 
description  of  the  so-called  cave  of  Trophonioi 
the  subterranean  oracular  cell  must  ha\) 
been  a vaulted  chamber  of  this  descriptioi. 
Passing  on  to  speak  of  the  style  of  tfc 
details  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  the  autbo: 
said  that  as  the  temple  was  one  of  whid 
we  knew  the  date  from  literary  source-' 
it  would  be  interesting  to  examine  tl' 
style  of  the  few  existing  details  as  ' 
guide  to  fixing  approximately  the  date  e 
other  temples  as  to  which  we  had  no  writtet 
evidence.  The  fourth  temple  at  Delphi  was,  a 
already  mentioned,  burnt  in  548  b.C.,  and  if  ^ 
allowed  (say)  eight  years  for  preparation  an 
collection  of  money,  the  last  temple  would  Ir- 
de.signed  and  begun  about  540  B.C.  The  chit 
archaisms  or  points  in  which  the  earliest  Dor) 
temples  differed  from  those  of  the  most  perfeti 


• Dr.  Dorpfi'ld  baa  recently  diacoTered  the  whole  pli 
of  the  temple  at  Corinth,  including  the  foundations  of  Of 
inner  rowa  of  columns  in  the  cella  and  opiethodomu* 
(See  Mittheil.  Imtit.  Aihen.  for  1897,  Part  I.) 
li+  Mim.  «iir  leaSuinee  et  I’Siatoire  de  Delphei  (rarii 
1866),  p.  69. 
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od. — that  subsequent  to  the  Persian  inva- 
1, — were  these  : — 

. Stone  wholly  used  instead  of  marble,  the 
isitional  stage  being  the  use  of  marble  for 
tB  only. 

The  Doric  Order  used  for  internal  columns, 
well  as  for  those  of  the  peri.style  and 
naos. 

. Clo.se  intercolumniation  of  the  peristyle. 
Columns  (proportionally)  short. 

Monoliths  used  for  the  shafts. 

. The  diminution  of  the  shaft  proportionally 
at. 

The  architrave  deep. 

The  abacus  of  the  capitals  shallow  and 
lely-spreading. 

The  echinus  of  the  capitals  formed  with  a 
re  bulging  curve. 

0.  Imperfect  use  of  entasis  and  the  various 
er  optical  refinements  which  existed  in  the 

i-thenon  and  other  temples  of  the  best  period, 
had  been  most  ably  shown  by  Mr.  Penrose 
!his  valuable  work  on  “The  Principles  of 
’lenian  Architecture.” 

I?be  temple  at  Corinth  gave  the  strongest 
r.mples  of  all  these  archaisms.  With  regard 
{archaism  No.  1,  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
'Iphi  occupied  a transitional  position,  being 
l^y  of  marble  and  partly  of  local  limestone, 
ler  examples  of  this  transition  were  the 
liples  at  jEgina  and  Bassic,  in  which  marble 
|B  used  only  for  the  sculpture  and  for  the 
jf-tiles.  The  temple  in  .®gina  and  the  great 
iiple  at  Pffistum,  both  of  which  came  near  in 
e to  the  Delphian  temple,  had  internal 
umns  in  two  tiers  of  the  Doric  Order,  and  it 
beared  probable  that  this  was  also  the  case 
the  original  building  of  Spintharos,  in  spite 
•the  existence  of  the  Ionic  capitals  already 
intioned.  The  discovery  of  one  block  of  the 
ibitrave  was  but  a scanty  indication  of  the 
lercolumniations  at  Delphi,  as  it  was  very 
bbable  that  the  spacing  of  the  columns  on  the 
nt  was  slightly  different  from  that  on  the 
:iks.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  Delphian 
«Qple  was  less  pyknostyle  than  those  at 
rinth  and  Pfestum,  and  more  so  than  that  at 
gina.*  During  the  development  of  the 
ric  style  the  columns  appeared  to  have 
own  steadily  more  slender  in  their  propor- 
n.  Thus  those  at  Corinth  were  the  shortest, 
Lng  only  four  diameters,  or  eight  modules, 

I height;  while  those  of  the  “ Porticus  of 
(ilip  ■’  at  Delos  were  the  longest  in  proportion 
[which  we  had  existing  examples.  The  author 
IS  not  able  to  discover  the  height  of  the 
ilphian  columns  with  any  accuracy,  but  the 
bportion  seemed  to  come  very  near  to  that  at 
gina.  As  far  as  they  existed,  the  columns  at 
Irinth.  now  only  seven  in  number, were  wholly 
[moliths.  At  .lEgina  those  on  the  fronts  and 
aie  of  those  on  the  sides  were  monoliths.  At 
hstum,  as  at  Delphi,  the  shafts  were  built  up 
[separate  drums.  The  amount  of  diminution 
I the  Delphian  columns  at  present  remained 
^certain  for  waut  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
light,  but  it  was  certainly  less  than  that  of  the 
lumns  at  Corinth  and  PaiStum,  and  probably 
•arly  that  of  the  .diginetan  shafts.  In  the  earlier 
Imp'les,  such  as  those  at  Corinth  and  ..hlgina,  the 
Ichitrave  was  deeper  than  the  top  diameter 
I the  column.  In  later  examples  it  was  less, 
I,  in  the  “ Theseum,”  the  Parthenon,  and 
-e  temple  at  Bassro.  The  Delphian  architrave 
xupied  an  intermediate  position,  being  about 
|[ual  in  depth  to  the  top  diameter  of  the  shaft. 
!.  most  of  the  earliest  temples  the  abacus  of 
=e  capitals  was  shallower  than  the  echinus,  the 
[verse  being  the  case  in  late  examples.  Thus, 
orinth  and  .^gina  had  the  shallow  abacus ; 
bile  the  “Theseum,”  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
Imple  at  Bassaj  had  the  deep  abacus.  At 
;cstuin,  however,  in  spite  of  the  early  date  of 
lie  temple  and  its  many  archaic  peculiarities, 
capitals  had  the  deep  abacus.  As  a rule, 
*6  earlier  the  temple  and  the  shallower  the 
Dacus,  the  more  widely  did  it  spread,  and  in 
Ills  respect.  Prestum  followed  the  early  rule, 
he  Delphian  capital,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed 
tth  the  later  group  of  temples,  and  had  an 
Dacus  of  greater  depth  than  the  echinus, 
ith  a moderate  spread  or  projection  beyond 
le  line  of  the  shaft.  So,  also,  the  curve  of  the 
elphian  echinus  was  very  unlike  the  bulging 
'ixabola  of  Corinth  and  Pmstum,  and  was  even 
litter  than  that  of  iEgina,  being  very  similar 
' the  echinus  of  the  “ Theseum  ” at  Athens. 
jwing  to  the  present  scantiness  of  the  remains, 

I*  The  author,  in  a foot-note,  says : “It  may  he  noted 
»t  ‘VUrimus’s  remarks  on  (close)  pyknostyle  inter- 
lumniation  .(ii.,  3)  are  not  aoplical'le  to  Greek  Doric 
chitecture,  about  whioli  he  i*  evidently  wholly  igno- 
.nL" 


it  was  impossible  to  discover  to  what  extent 
the  Delphian  temples  possessed  the  various 
optical  corrections  which,  to  a greater  or  lesser 
extent,  appeared  to  have  existed  in  all  known 
Greek  temples.  The  remaining  points  to  notice 
about  the  Delphian  capital  were  that  it  had 
four  hypotrachelia  at  the  necking,  shaped 
very  much  like  those  at  Corinth,  Pmstum, 
and  also  in  some  later  temples.  At  Corinth 
the  capitals  differed  in  having  only  three  hypo- 
trachelia. four  being  more  common,  though  not 
universal,  in  the  later  buildings  : the  Parthenon, 
e.f).,  had  five.  The  annulet  below  the  necking 
at  Delphi  consisted  of  one  single  square  sinking, 

thus,  j , as  in  the  “ Theseum,”  the  Par- 

r 

tbenon,  and  many  other  examples.  Other 
temples,  such  as  those  at  Pajstum,  jEgina,  and 
Bass®,  had  three  annulets,  each  formed  by  a 

; triangular-shaped  nick,  thus,  The  original 

I 

object  of  this  annulet  appeared  to  have  been  to 
bide  the  bed  where  the  capital  rested  upon  the 
top  of  the  shaft,  and  also  to  j)revent  -‘flushing” 
or  chipping  of  the  sharp  arrises  at  the  edges. 
The  result  of  this  compari.son  of  the 
details  of  the  temple  of  Delphi. — the  date 
of  which  we  could  fix  as  being  between 
about  5‘10  and  630  B.C., — with  those  of  other 
temple.s  which  most  re.sembled  it,  but  of 
which  we  bad  no  written  records,  would 
be  something  of  this  kind ; The  Temple  at 
Corinth  must  clearly  be  given  a much  earlier 
date,  probably  a full  century  before  that  at 
Delphi,  owing  to  its  far  more  distinctly  marked 
archaisms.  It  had,  in  fact,  always  been  recog- 
nised as  the  oldest  example  of  the  Doric  style 
which  now  existed  in  the  mainland  of  Greece. 
The  temple  at  ^Egina  was  in  several  respects 
distinctly  more  archaic  in  its  details  than  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  and  thus  it  would  appear  pro- 
bable that  the  building  itself  must  be  some 
half-century  or  more  older  than  its  pedimental 
sculpture,  which  could  hardly  be  dated  much 
before  the  year  500  B.c.  at  the  earliest.  Though 
it  was  to  be  feared  that  future  excavations  at 
Delphi  would  not  bring  to  light  much  of  the 
main  temple,  yet  there  was  every  reason  to 
hope  that  a great  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  great  stylobate  or  plat- 
form on  which  the  temple  stood  might 
be  discovered,  as  it  was  below  the  present  level 
of  the  soil.  At  the  time  of  the  author's  visits 
to  Delphi  the  site  was  so  encumbered  by  tlie 
village  huts  of  Kastri  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  any  serious  .search.  Tlie  temple 
appeared  to  have  been  built  on  a great  plat- 
form constructed  over  a gentle  slope  inclining 
down  from  north  to  south.  On  three  sides, 
east,  west,  and  south,  this  platform  was 
bounded  by  a massive  retaining  wall,  and 
within  the  space  tlius  enclosed  the  raised 
paving  was,  in  part  at  least,  supported  by 
rows  of  small  stone  chambers  in  place  of  solid 
masonry.  The  iemenos  in  which  the  temple  stood 
was  enclosed  by  a massive  wall  of  polygonal 
masonry,  wliich  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
relics  of  Greek  workmanship.  The  masonry 
was  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,— not  to 
be  seen  anywhere  out  of  Delphi.  The  poly- 
gonal blocks,  which  measured  in  some  cases  as 
much  as  7 ft.  across,  had  their  joints  worked 
and  fitted  with  complete  accuracy,  and  their 
exposed  faces  dressed  to  an  absolutely  smooth 
surface.  But  the  extraordinary  point  about  the 
masonry  was  that  many  of  the  joints  followed 
a curved  instead  of  a straight  line,  involving  a 
most  exceptional  amount  both  of  skill  and 
careful  patience  on  the  part  of  the  Delphian 
masons,  who  had  made  the  various  curves 
fit  each  other  with  perfect  accuracy.  Some  of 
the  beds,  which  ranged  in  a horizontal 
direction,  formed  very  complex  undulating 
lines.  In  spite  of  the  use  of  polygonal  blocks, 
the  wall  was  evidently  not  one  of  an  early 
period,  but  obviously  belonged  to  a time 
of  the  greatest  possible  skill  in  masonry. 
The  mere  use  of  polygonal  masonry  was,  by 
itself,  no  proof  of  great  antiquity,  and  there 
seemed  no  reason  to  date  the  temenos  wall  at 
Delphi  earlier  than  the  rebuilding  by  Spin- 
tbaros  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century. 
On  the  south  side  not  less  than  300  ft.  of  this 
wall  still  existed  in  a very  perfect  state,  except 
that  the  top  rectangular  cour.-jes  had  in  many 
places  been  removed.  On  this  side  the  average 
height,  when  perfect,  was  nearly  15  ft.  The 
whole  visible  surface  of  this  extraordinary  wall 
was  covered  with  closely-cut  inscriptions,  of 
which  there  could  not  be  less  than  a thousand, 


and  possibly  many  more,  dating  from  the  end 
of  the  third  century  B.c.  down  to  the  time  of 
Hadrian  or  later.  They  consisted  largely  of 
decrees  of  the  Ampbiktionic  Council,  granting 
one  or  more  special  privileges  to  states  or  indi- 
viduals. 


The  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper  was  principally  of  a literary  cha- 
racter, but 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  stated  that  he  did  not  con- 
.sider  that  the  Ionic  fragments  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Middleton  necessarily  belonged  to  a later 
date  than  the  rest  of  the  temple,  instancing  the 
very  early  use  of  Ionic,  as  evidenced  by  the 
recent  excavations  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
and  referring  especially  to  the  archaic  Ionic 
porous  stone  cap,  which  he  considered  belonged 
to  the  outer  order  of  the  early  temple,  the 
foundations  of  which  had  been  recently  laid 
bare  between  the  Erectheum  and  the  present 
Parthenon.  In  reply  to  a question,  Mr.  Penrose 
said  that  he  certainly  thought  these  Ionic  frag- 
ments might  belong  to  the  original  design  of 
Spintharos’s  temple. 

Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  referred  to  Ion’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  sculpture  in  this  temple  to  be  found 
in  Euripides’ play  ; and  while  he  did  not  anti- 
cipate that  any  portions  of  it  were  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  course  of  excavations,  he  con- 
sidered that  tlie  question  of  their  arrangement 
formed  an  interesting  subject  for  study  and  dis- 
cussion. He  also  referred  to  the  statement  in 
one  of  Pindar's  Odes  that  the  Corinthians  in- 
vented the  triangular  pediment,  which  he  con- 
sidered of  special  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  since  it  was  a Corinthian 
architect  who  was  employed  to  design  it. 

Sir  Geo.  F.  Bowen,  the  Rev.  J.  Hoskins- 
Abrahall,  Mr.  Percival,  and  Mr.  Farnell  also 
took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  a vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Professor  Middleton  for  his  paper. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 
president's  address. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  for 
1888-89  took  place  on  Friday,  the  19th  inst.,  in 
the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  the  President  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a large  attendance  of  the  membere. 

No  fewer  than  seventy-five  new  members 
were  nominated  for  election,  and  Mr.  Hippolyte 
Blanc,  of  Edinburgh,  was  elected  unanimously 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
tbe  report  and  accounts,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  " Brown  Brook,"  referred  to  the  satis- 
factory increase  in  the  number  of  the  members, 
and  to  the  usefulnefs  of  the  new  Classes. 
He  regretted,  however,  that  so  small  a per- 
centage of  the  members  attended  the  Classes, 
and  trusted  that,  as  time  went  on,  the  numbers 
would  be  largely  augmented.  The  A.  A.  Note* 
were  not  so  useful  ;is  they  would  be  if  there 
was  more  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
members.  Mr.  Appleton  had  done  much  for  the 
A.  A.  Notes. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Hon.  Librarian  announced  several  gifts 
to  the  library,  and  votes  of  thanks  were  passed 
to  tbe  several  donors. 

The  prizes  were  then  presented  by  the  Pre- 
sident to  the  successful  competitors.  "We  pub- 
lished a list  of  these  a fortnight  ago  (see  p.  270 
ante). 

Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton,  F.R  I.B.A.,  Presi- 
dent, then  delivered  the  following  address 

That  the  Association  has  become  in  reality 
“ The  College  of  Architecture,”  affording  the 
best  preparation  for  the  candidates  for  the 
Institute  Obligatory  Examination,  I think  can- 
not be  denied  ; and  with  this  important  object 
only  in  view  it  ha.s  a great  future  before  it. 
But  looking  to  the  terms  in  which  the  founders 
of  our  society  defined  its  objects,  namely,  “to 
afford  facilities  for  the  study  of  Civil  Architec- 
ture,” “ to  advance  the  profession,”  “ to  serve  as 
a medium  of  friendly  communication  between 
the  members  and  others  interested  in  tbe  pro- 
gress of  the  art,”  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
other  subjects  besides  the  Examination  which 
claim  our  attention ; and  with  tins  in  view,  I 
propose  to  consider  one  or  two  suggestions  for 
increasing  the  scope  of  our  work. 

With  the  present  method  of  carrying  on  our 
work  by  means  of  honorary  instructors,  we  can 
still  include  many  studies  which  are  not  at 
present  taken  up  ; but  I am  well  aware  that  tbe 
system  has  very  definite  limits  and  possibilities. 
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Instruction  by  Visitors  who  teach  at  night 
wliat  they  arc  practising  during  the  day,  and 
handing  on  the  information  they  gain,  qualified 
by  their  experience  in  its  ajiplication  to  actual 
■work,  is  the  most  direct  method  of  teaching 
tliat  can  possibly  exist.  And  the  .sympathy 
between  the  Visitors  and  the  students  is  much 
greater,  and  tlie  .subjects  treated  much  more 
practically  appreciated  than  is  the  case  when 
the  instructor  is  dealing  with  a subject  in  which 
he  has  not  this  practical  experience  in  working 
out  the  facts  or  theories  that  he  teaches.  It  is 
this  feature  in  our  sy.steni  which  is  the  greatest 
cause  of  the  success  of  the  Association.  The 
Visitors  in  mo.'^t  ease.s,  being  young  practitioners, 
know  the  exact  points  where  the  students  find 
difficulties,  and  having  only  recently  aetjuired 
their  knowledge,  often  from  painful  experience, 
are  able  to  impart  a very  vital  interest  to  their 
explanations. 

The  benefit  to  the  Visitors  is  equally  great,  as 
it  stimulates  them  to  qualify  them.selves  for  the 
position  they  occujiy  as  directors  of  the  studies 
of  the  younger  members,  by  thoroughly  work- 
ing up  the  subjects  they  undertake.  But  the 
number  of  the  older  members  who  act  as 
Visitors  must  necessarily  be  small,  and  I am 
anxious  to  see  the  scope  of  the  Association 
enlarged  so  as  to  bring  a great  many  more  of 
the  older  men  into  touch  and  work  with  the 
present  working  members. 

The  time  has  now  come,  in  my  opinion. 'when 
a new  departure  should  be  made  in  the  work  <if 
the  Architectural  Association,  by  the  org.^nisa- 
tion  of  a division  for  the  study  of  modern 
design.  We  have  in  our  Classes  excellent 
opportunities  for  studying  the  Classical  or 
archmological  side  of  our  art ; but  the  modern 
side  is  only  treated  in  the  Class  of  Design,  and 
I think  that,  taking  the  ages  of  the  members  of 
this  Class,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  a 
younger  set  of  men  than  used  to  form  the  Class, ' 
say  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  I am  afraid  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  Class  work  if 
any  large  inJlux  of  older  men  joined. 

But  as  each  year  the  tendency  of  modern 
design  is  to  free  itself  more  and  more  from  the 
fetters  of  precedent,  which  used  formerly  to 
bind  it  down  to  rigid  accuracy,  surely  it  is  im- 
possible to  ignore  altogether  in  the  working  of 
this  Association  the  influence  that  contem- 
porary work  has  on  modern  design. 

As  far  as  the  prize-list  i.s  concerned,  the 
Association  offers  no  encouragement  for  the 
study  of  contemporary  design,  but  rigidly 
draw.s  the  line  at  the  eighteenth  century.  No 
ytrize,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  has  ever 
been  offered  by  the  Association  for  the  study  of 
any  building  of  a later  period.  In  this  I think 
that  the  Association  is  quite  right,  and  if  it 
■were  proposed  to  substitute  the  .study  of  modern 
instances  for  the  study  of  old  examples,  I am 
quite  certain  it  would  be  a mistake.  A 
careful  training  in  the  purer  styles  of  Classic 
and  Gotliic  must  in  all  cases  lie  undertaken 
in  order  to  train  the  eye  to  their  just  propor- 
tions, and  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  appro- 
priateness of  their  mouldings  and  features.  And 
the  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  satisfactorily 
done  is  by  carefully  measuring  and  plotting  and 
sketching  the  actual  examples  of  old  work.  In 
fact,  without  the  study  of  old  examples,  half 
our  interest  in  the  good  modern  ■work  of  our 
best  architects  would  be  lost,  because  it  is  only 
through  our  knowledge  of  old  work  that  we  can 
appreciate  the  excellence  of  the  rendering  of  the 
styles  in  which  they  work,  and  the  wonderful 
manner  in  which  they  succeed  in  catching  the 
spirit  of  it, — that  spirit  that  give.s  their  work 
most  of  its  charm.  This  is  the  way,  and  the 
only  "way,  a student  can  start  on  his  studies. 
And  therefore  I think  the  Association  rightly 
limits  the  period  of  the  buildings  to  be  studied 
by  her  Travelling  Students  to  those  erected  prior 
to  the  eighteenth  century. 

But  still  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  precedents  for  design  are  sought  in 
contemporary  work,  and.  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  the  practice  is  on  the  increase,  owing,  in  a 
great  mea.sure,  to  the  number  of  illustrations, 
that  are  published.  And  tliis  being  so,  it 
becomes  a question  whether  we  should  not 
honestly  admit  the  fact  and  do  our  best  to 
train  our  iiowers  of  analysis  and  criticism  so 
that  the  selection  shall  at  least  be  of  the 
best  examples.  It  would  not  be  difficult  with 
many  a model  ii  design  by  our  best  architects  to 
produce  the  old  examples  on  which  the)*  were 
based.  A careful  comparison  of  the  original 
with  the  translation  would  show  how  much  the 
master  mind  had  used  of  the  original,  and  how 
much  was  bis  own  : and  the  process  of  analysis 
could  go  farther ; the  translation  might  be  from 


an  original  stone  or  brick  treatment  into  terra- 
cotta, and  to  trace  bow  the  master  had  handled 
the  detail  so  as  to  suit  the  new  material,  and 
stamp  at  the  same  time  his  own  personality  on 
the  work,  would  be  most  excellent  study ; or. 
in  other  ways,  how  the  nineteenth  century 
requirements  were  made  to  modify  the  original 
expression.  It  might,  then,  be  a useful  exercise 
for  us  to  take  the  old  example  and  try  our 
prentice  hands  at  a similar  translation.  I 
think,  then,  we  should  all  acknowledge  that  the 
experience  gained  by  the  study  of  how  a master 
workman  had  handled  the  subject  before  us 
would  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  our  own  attempt. 
What  we  want  is  a careful  training  in 
analysis,  so  that  we  can  learn  to  know  what  is 
good  and  what  is  bad  in  modern  design.  Then 
the  visits  made  to  modern  buildings  would  be 
greatly  iricrea.sed  in  instruction  and  interest. 
But  this  power  of  discrimination  can  only  be  the 
result  of  careful  training,  and  students  should 
certainly  not  attempt  to  study  modern  work 
until  they  have  gone  through  a proper 
elementary  course  in  the  purer  styles.  I am 
anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I do  not  for 
a moment  propose  the  study  of  modern  w’ork 
for  our  younger  students,  or  to  in  any  way  take 
the  place  of  a careful  study  of  old  work  by 
measurement,  or  sketching,  or  the  .study  of  all 
the  valuable  literature  connected  with  old 
examples.  But  what  I do  lay  stress  on  is  that 
the  work  that  is  going  on  around  us,  and  which 
is  so  abundantly  illustrated,  cannot  fail  to  have 
a vast  influence  on  our  own  work.  We  have 
here  principles  of  design  and  pleasing  forms  of 
art  all  ready  to  our  hand,  and  we  should  be  more 
than  human  if  wo  were  in  all  cases  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  taste  and  handle  the 
forbidden  fruit. 

It  is  in  order  to  settle  the  proper  position 
which  the  study  of  contemporary  work  should 
occupy  in  the  education  of  our  young  practi- 
tioners that  I venture  to  make  the  following 
suggestion,  namely,  to  form  a modern  side  in 
the  Association  which  shall  be  for  those  mem- 
bers who  have  passed  through  the  present  more 
or  less  archainlogical  studies  ; and  the  first  step 
that  should  be  taken  for  the  formation  of  this 
should  be  the  institution  of  a common  room, 
open  every  evening,  where  all  the  members 
might  come  in  contact — the  young  students 
using  it  for  a waiting-room  till  their  classes 
were  held,  and  the  men  of  the  modern  division 
for  those  interchanges  of  views  on  professional 
topics  commonly  called  “talking  .shop."  It 
should  be  with  a view  of  talking  shop  that  they 
should  congregate. 

Without  having  any  formal  papers  read  or 
forms  of  discussion,  certain  evenings  might  be 
set  apart  for  talking  over  subjects  previously 
agreed  upon,  such  as,  for  instance,  one  eveninga 
month  might  be  devoted  to  discussing  the  illus- 
trations published  in  the  professional  press.  But 
I am  anxious  to  avoid  formulating  any  pro- 
gramme. because  I want  this  to  be  a common 
room  and  nothing  more,  where  a member  might 
be  sure  of  finding  another  member  willing,-  -aye, 
more  than  willing,  eager, — to  talk  shop.  I’m  a 
great  believer  in  talking  shop,  circumstance  and 
place  being  appropriate.  Then,  in  connexion  with 
this  modern  division,  we  ought  to  have  au  annual 
exhibition  of  illustrations  of  buildings  actually 
erected,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
all  over  the  world.  This  would  not  be  difficult 
if  photographs  had,  as  I venture  to  suggest 
they  should,  a prominent  position ; but  these 
photographs  should  be  accompanied  in  all  cases 
by  sufficient  working  drawings  to  thoroughly 
explain  the  principles  of  design  in  the  build- 
ings. These  illustrations  should  be  arranged 
in  such  a manner  as  to  contrast  the  buildings 
designed  for  similar  purpo.ses,  and  in  such  order 
that  they  may  be  intelligently  studied  and 
compared  with  one  another.  This  exhibition 
could,  I think,  without  very  great  difficulty,  be 
made  a much  more  complete  exponent  of  our 
modern  art  than  the  Architectural  Room  at  the 
Koyal  Academy  at  present  is. 

The  object  of  this  collection,  as  I would 
suggest,  should  be  to  show  the  profession  what 
is  being  done  at  the  present  time,  year  by  year, 
to  meet  the  architectural  requirements  of  the 
age.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  professional 
pres.s  dues  this  sufficiently  fully  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a special  exhibition.  I am  per- 
fectly ready  to  acknowledge  the  wonderful  pro- 
fusion and  beauty  of  their  illustrations,  and, 
for  the  purposes  for  which  I propose  this  exhibi- 
tion, the  mere  arranging  of  these  illustrations 
in  due  order  would  go  far  to  meet  the  purposes 
for  which  I suggest  it.  The  Royal  Institute 
would,  I venture  to  hope,  co-operate  'uith  the 
Association  to  make  this  exhibition  as  compre- 
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hensive  as  possible.  Whether  the  p-ablic  -woulc 
be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  it  or  not,  ]t 
think,  is  of  little  consequence;  I only  propose; 
it  as  an  instruction  to  the  profession  ; but  ■with 
the  increased  interest  that  is  being  taken  in 
architectural  matters,  I think  it  not  at  all  un 
likely  that  the  public  would  in  time  be  founc; 
to  take  it  up.  During  the  exhibition  each 
section  should  form  the  subject  of  one  even' 
ing’s  discussion,  and,  if  possible,  not  only  tbei 
designs,  but  the  material  and  points  in  the  con'' 
struction,  should  be  taken  into  soasiderationi): 
, Again,  the  designs  submitted  for  the  great 
public  competitions,  such  as  the  AdmiralH 
and  War  Offices,  the  Liverpool  Gathedrai 
and  the  Imperial  Institute,  should  each 
in  turn  also  form  tlie  subject  of  dis( 
cussion  in  this  common  room  difficultiel' 
in  points  of  practice  met  with  by  ant 
of  the  members  could  well  be  discussed,  ane 
good  advice  obtained  ; in  short,  everything  o’ 
interest  to  the  profession  should  be  considere«j 
at  one  time  or  another  by  these  “-friends  hi 
council.”  By  this  means  I should  hope  to  font 
a definite  professional  opinion  on  the  actual 
work  that  is  being  done,  which  may  have  ai : 
influence  on  the  work  of  the  individual  membeil 
This  modern  division  should  also  form  an  es  ; 
cellent  opportunity  for  those  of  our  member.! 
who  have  pa.ssed  the  age  when  they  can  readili: 
avail  themselves  of  the  classes,  but  who  ai , 
anxious  to  prepare  for  the  Obligatory  ExaminaLv 
tion.  This  could  be  easily  done  by  the  formal' 
tion  of  reading  parties,  in  which  a deflnib 
coarse  of  preparation  for  the  Examination 
conld  be  arranged,  which  might  include  timi 
•sketch  designing  as  a practice  for  the  desig-! 
day  in  the  examination. 

Ours  is  essentially  astudents’  society,  and  th  i 
whole  of  the  work  (or  nearly  so)  now  done  h’ 
it  is  for  the  benelit  of  those  who  are  preparina; 
themselves  for  independent  practice  ; bat  I coc 
tend  that  the  objects  of  this  Association  are  b i 
no  means  limited  to  this,  and  I believe  that  th 
free  exj^rossion  of  opinion  on  questions  o ■ 
design  and  construction  would  be  of  very  cor. 
siderable  educational  value  to  everybody  cof' 
cerned.  In  these  latter  days,  with  the  iucreasei-; 
liberty  in  design,  there  is  not  alittle  Icndenoii 
to  licence,  and  doubtless  there  would  be  plent , 
of  doubtful  examples  for  the  censors  to  dra'i 
their  moral  lessons  from,  and  thus  curb  th 
ardour  of  the  younger  men  and  lead  them  inth 
direction  of  more  consistent  styles.  And  th 
fact  of  pointing  out  these  things  •?\’Ould,  I trusi 
have  an  equally  good  effect  on  the  censors,  wh 
might  reflect  that  some  of  their  own  work  mighji 
come  under  like  condemnation.  I know  of  n 
place  where  similar  opportunities  for  the  ej 
change  of  professional  opinion  can  be  enjoye^ 
on  so  large  a scale  as  would  be  possible  if  thi' 
scheme  were  carried  out ; but  the  general  ided 
has  been  carried  on  successfully  in  several  smai 
societies  which  exist  among  our  members,  and  i 
am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  it  would  sue 
ceed  on  the  larger  scale. 

Although  the  number  of  old  members  wh.' 
continue  their  subscriptions  long  after  they  hau' 
ceased  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  Associao 
tion  is  a very  gratifying  feature,  it  has  alwayi 
been  a matter  of  regret  to  me  that  the  majoritjl 
of  our  members  so  quickly  drop  out  of  touch 
with  the  working  of  it  as  soon  as  they  bav: 
passed  through  the  Classes,  and  it  would  be 
most  important  step  in  advance  if  those  member 
would  revive  their  interest  in  the  work  of  thi 
Association.  The  sacrifice  of  time  need  not  b 
very  alarming,  say  one  evening  a month,  anc 
no  pledge  given,  but  just  to  drop  in  for  an  boui 
or  two,  and  in  a friendly  chat  help  forward  th'i 
matter  under  discussion,  or  to  express  an  opinion 
either  of  commendation  or  the  reverse  on  wbal 
Is  public  property  and  open  for  criticism.  Ii 
this  way  I feel  sure  a large  amount  of  gooc 
work  could  be  done,  and  it  would  be  a grea'i 
help  to  our  younger  men  to  have  some  guidance 
in  the  formation  of  their  opinions  on  que.stionfc 
of  design.  And  if  you  had  to  listen  to  some 
crude  talk  or  advanced  opinion  from  thtt 
younger  men,  it  would  do  you  but  little  harm— c. 
nay,  1 make  bold  to  say,  it  might  do  you  some, 
good.  Greater  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  os. 
purpose,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  arc 
rarely  to  be  met  with  than  amongst  oux 
members,  and  the  kind  attention  -with  which 
they  always  receive  any  endeavour  to  help  theun 
in  their  work  more  than  repays  any  trouble  iw 
may  involve. 

But  I have  dwelt,  I am  afraid,  too  much  oi 
this  attempt  to  re-introduce  an  old  and  mosi 
important  feature  of  the  Association  in  its  earl> 
days,  and  will  now  only  just  refer  to  our  scheme; 
for  the  affiliation  of  all  the  student  architectural' 
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)}30cieties  with  our  Association,  as  tliis  sxTbject 
iwill  have  to  be  brought  before  another  ordinary 
jmeeting  during  this  session,  in  accordance  with 
. !the  rules  which  were  pa.ssed  a .short  time  ago. 
;jl  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  briefly  mention 
the  most  important  features  in  tlie  scheme. 
(The  first  is  that  as,  in  accordance  with  the  new 
ICbarter  of  the  Iloyal  In.stitute  of  Briti.sh  Archi- 
tect.s,  tliis  Association  will  hiive  a recognised  re- 
- prcsentati  ve  on  the  Council,  this  affiliation  scheme 
'will,  if  .successfully  carried  out,  constitute  him  the 
rjrepresentative  of  all  the  architectural  student 
rimembors  belonging  to  the  affiliated  societies; 
iland  in  any  matters  connected  with  the  obliga- 
j|tory  Examination  it  is  most  important  that 
;!they  should  be  directly  repre.sentccl  on  the 
r<Council.  Secondly,  as  most  of  the  Classes 
iicarried  on  by  these  societies  are  modelled  more 
. or  less  directly  on  our  own  clas.ses,  valuable 
exchanges  of  information  and  advice  can  be 
'<made.  In  some  cases  the  Classes,  as  is  now  the 
!?case  wath  the  Birmingham  Association,  can 
^make  arrangements  for  interworking.  And  the 
'{repetition  of  some  of  our  courses  of  lectures  to 
'I  the  provincial  societies,  and  the  extension  of 
the  use  of  the  loan  library,  are  most  important 
benefits  that  will  be  derived  from  the  scheme. 
t With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Association’s 
rl  Classes,  some  slight  alterations  have  been  made 
I in  the  Elementary  Classes  of  Design  which  were 
suggested  in  the  Class  reports,  and  which  it  is 

I hoped  will  improve  and  increase  the  benefits, 
alre.ady  very  great,  which  are  to  be  derived  from 
these  Classes. 

f No  alteration  will  be  made  in  the  Class  of 
I Design,  the  result  of  the  working  of  last  session 
I being  considered  satisfactory.  But  during  the 
:j  present  session  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
. improve  the  working  of  those  Classes  in  which 
[ paper  work  is  submitted.  Under  the  present 
i arrangement  the  Visitors  to  these  Classes  have 
to  deal  with  some  thirty  to  forty  papers,  each  of 
' which  consists  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pages 
of  foolscap.  The  mere  reading,  correcting,  and 
1 marking  of  these  papers  is  no  slight  task,  and 
to  attempt  to  point  out  to  each  individual 
j student  the  errors  in  his  paper  at  the  Class 
1 meeting,  or  to  question  him  as  to  answers  which 
1 require  explanation  on  his  part,  as  well  as  to 
{ point  out  to  the  Class  specimens  of  the  best 
; answers,  is  almost  impossible,  and  makes  the 
» meetings  very  long,  and  sometimes  slightly 
I tedious.  Among  the  fresh  facilities  for 
I study,  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  start 
I this  year  a class  for  the  study  of  natural 
. philosophy,  which  will  form  an  introduc- 
. tory  course  to  the  class  of  graphic  statics.  The 
: new  course  of  lectures  on  geology  has  a very 
I close  connexion  with  the  science  of  building, 

; and  those  students  who  make  their  first  acquaint- 
; ance  with  thismost  fascinating  of  all  thesciences 
1 will  find  in  Mr.  Locke  an  able  and  lucid  ex- 
I pouent,  while  those  who  already  have  some 
; knowledge  of  the  subject  will,  I venture  to 
j think,  find  it  treated  from  a standpoint  that 
: probably  they  have  not  previously  regarded  it, 

, and  both  will,  I hope  and  trust,  be  led  to  make 
I practical  geology  one  of  their  constant  pursuits, 

! as  the  opportunities  which  they  as  architects 
have  of  following  up  this  study  are  very  great. 

, It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  students  this  session 
will  not  neglect  their  opportunities  as  they  did 
last  year  with  regard  to  joining  the  Land  Sur- 
veying Class  in  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  the 
class  to  be  formed.  I would  also  call  the 
especial  attention  of  the  members  to  the  new 
arrangements  for  the  study  of  water-colour, 
which  should  ensure  the  success  of  the  Water- 
Colour  Class  during  the  vacation,  and  I will  now 
conclude  with  a few  remarks  to  those  students 
who  are  about  to  work  in  the  classes. 

I take  it  for  granted,  gentlemen  (and  I am 
sure  you  do  yourselves),  that  you  are  all  greatly 
gifted  (laughter),  and  have  each  and  every  one 
a glorious  and  successful  career  before  you ; but 
of  this  much  I am  sure,  that  the  matter  is  very 
much  in  your  own  hands.  Remember  that  the 
very  magnitude  of  your  talents  implies  great 
responsibilities,  that  genius  is  .said  to  be  only 
another  word  for  capacity  for  hard  work,  and 
that  it  is  only  those  who  persevere  and  work 
to  the  end  who  really  show  and  make  good  use 
of  the  talents  they  possess. 

Year  by  year  our  Class  reports  record  a fall- 
ing o2  in  the  attendances  at  the  Class  meetings 
towards  the  end  of  the  session.  This  can  only 
be  attributed  to  one  cause,  that  the  students 
are  disappointed  in  themselves  and  find  that 
they  are  not  the  geniuses  they  thought  they 
were,  or  they  woxild  endure  to  the  end.  But  I 
hope  I am  not  speaking  to  any  such  to-night ; 
and  if  I am,  I would  still  urge  those  who  feel 
this  disappointment  to  work  steadily  on,  be- 


cause you  may  have  been  mistaken  and  find 
that  your  talents  were  hidden  treasures,  only  to 
be  found  by  painful  search.  In  this  Association 
every  one  is  on  a perfect  equality,  and  your  posi- 
tion in  it  will  be  entirely  of  your  own  making, 
and  depend  on  your  abilities  and  personal  quali- 
ties, without  regard  to  your  rank,  position,  or 
money. 

In  working  in  the  Classes  you  cultivate  habits 
of  self-denial,  unselfishness,  self-reliance,  and 
industry,  which  will  make  your  life  work  easier, 
and  in  the  end  you  will  find  these  habits  a very 
good  substitute  for  genius.  The  prize  can  only 
be  gained  by  one  ; the  benefit  of  working  in  the 
Class  can  be  shared  by  all.  By  all  means  strive 
for  the  fir.st  place,  but  do  not  leave  off  working 
because  you  see  you  have  no  chance  for  it. 

Cultivate  by  all  possible  means  the  artistic 
side  of  the  profession,  but  do  not  be  led  into 
the  error  of  despising  the  practical  and  con- 
structive side.  If,  for  instance,  you  have  to 
leave  the  writing  of  your  specification  to  some 
one  else,  I am  afraid  the  building  will  hardly 
realise  your  own  ideal.  No  artist  was  ever 
spoilt  by  studying  construction,  and  as  facilities 
are  now  afforded  for  you  to  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  each  formula  you  use,  I would 
strongly  urge  you  to  followup  the  study  at  least 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  build  up  some  of  the 
sampler  formulm  for  yourselves. 

Take  every  opportunity  the  Association  affords 
of  making  new  acquaintances  among  your 
fellow  students ; they  may,  and  often  do,  ripen 
into  useful  and  valuable  friendships  in  after 
years;  but  my  object  in  this  is  for  present 
purposes.  One  of  the  most  important  accom- 
plishments in  an  architect  is  to  be  a good 
judge  of  character,  and  in  the  Association  you 
have  as  varied  a collection  of  types  as  you 
are  likely  to  meet  anywhere. 

I said  at  the  commencement  that  our  sys- 
tem of  instruction  had  very  definite  limits  and 
possibilities.  The  value  of  receiving  tested 
and  approved  information  is  very  great,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  necessarily  condensed 
and  brief.  Do  not  therefore  think,  when  you 
have  listened  to  all  the  lectures  and  passed 
through  all  the  Classes,  that  your  salad  days 
are  ended,  and  in  the  ripeness  of  your  powers 
you  are  equal  to  any  emergency.  The  lectures 
and  Classes  are  at  best  only  hints  and  out- 
lines that  you  must  fill  in  for  yourselves. 

In  London  the  opportunities  for  doing  this 
are  without  rival  anywhere,  and  full  particu- 
lars where  these  are  to  be  found  are  set  out 
at  the  end  of  the  “ Brown  Book.”  The  Classes 
are  only  intended  to  whet  your  appetite  for 
more  direct  and  scientific  knowledge. 


Mr.  Aston  Webb,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Appleton,  complimented  him  on  his 
excellent  address,  and  congratulated  him  on 
occupying  the  Presidential  chair  of  the  Associa- 
tion (applause).  The  members  recognised  Mr. 
Appleton  first  and  foremost  as  an  Association 
man,  who  had  worked  all  through  its  Classes, 
and  had  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  one  to 
advance  its  usefulness.  Tiierefore  they  looked 
upon  their  new  President  as  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place  (applause).  Moreover,  they 
recognised  in  Mr.  Appleton  an  architect  of 
ability,  and  one  who  had  occupied  a public  post 
for  some  time  with  honour  to  himself  and  satis- 
faction to  those  who  employed  him.  Besides  all 
this,  the  members  looked  upon  Mr.  Appleton 
as  “a  rattling  good  fellow”  (cheers).  Within 
the  last  year  or  two  Mr.  Appleton  had 
started  several  schemes,  all  of  which  had 
been  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to 
the  Association ; and  now  he  had  sprung 
another  yet  upon  them.  Underlying  the  chief 
points  of  the  address  was  the  new  scheme, 
which,  doubtless,  they  would  all  be  prepared 
to  enter  into  most  heartily.  Some  letters 
had  lately  appeared  on  the  matter  of  pla- 
giarism in  architecture,  and  two  gentlemen 
had  got  rather  warm  over  discussing  whether 
modern  work,  or  the  work  of  men  who  had 
gone,  should  be  considered.  One  gentleman 
contended  that  the  South  Kensington  rule, — 
“ Nothing  to  be  copied  until  a man  is  dead,” — 
was  the  right  one  (laughter).  That  looked  all 
right  in  the  galleries  at  South  Kensington ; but 
he  could  not  himself  see  why  a man's  work 
should  necessarily  become  a special  object  of 
study  as  soon  as  he,  unfortunately,  was  gone. 
He  preferred  Mr.  Appleton's  suggestion,  that 
they  should  meet  and  discuss  w'ork  actually 
being  done  at  the  present  time.  The  attempt 
to  illustrate  architecture  by  designs  had  often 
been  tried,  and  Mr.  Appleton  had  suggested 
that  it  should  be  tried  once  again.  He  quite 
agreed  that  it  would  be  a most  desirable  thing 


to  do.  The  Architectural  Exhibition,  if  not 
altogether  a success,  was  certainly  not  a failure, 
and  the  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts  at  the 
present  time  seemed  very  nearly  allied  to  an 
architectural  exhibition.  If  its  scope  could  be 
extended  a little  further,  and  made  to  embrace 
something  more  of  architectural  design,  it 
would  be  an  exhibition  which,  while  it  gave 
all  the  facilities  they  required,  would  also 
interest  the  public, — a nece.?sity  if  it  was 
to  be  anything  like  a success.  As  to 
the  question  of  whether  they  ought  not  to 
copy  modern  work,  or  be  affected  by  it,  be 
doubted  if  there  was  a man  in  that  room  who 
was  in  practice,  who  could  lay  kis  hand  on  his 
heart  and  affirm  that  his  work  had  not  been 
influenced  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw.  If  there  was 
such  a man  present,  he  would  be  inclined  to  say 
it  would  have  been  better  for  him  if  he  had 
allowed  his  work  to  be  so  influenced  (laughter). 
The  great  result  of  any  man’s  work  should 
surely  be,  not  only  that  he  had  put  up  a 
beautiful  building,  hut  that  he  had  influenced 
and  helped  others  to  do  so.  The  chief  use  of 
a common  - room,  such  as  had  been  sug- 
gested, would  be  to  discuss  these  matters.  If 
each  one  could  only  produce  one  or  two  small 
points  of  beauty  in  their  designs,  it  would  lead 
on  in  time  to  an  architectural  style  which,  be 
believed,  would  be  worthy  of  the  present 
century  (applause). 

Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
remarked  that  they  could  hardly  have  listened 
to  a more  practical  address,  or  one  better  fitted 
for  the  members  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
Appleton  had  certainly  hit  upon  a new  means 
of  usefulness  for  their  Association.  It  was  im- 
possible, be  believed,  to  find  an  architect  who, 
if  he  had  to  put  up  one  of  his  buildings  again, 
would  not  see  where  he  could  alter  and  improve 
it  in  some  manner,  and  it  would  be  most  useful 
to  have  a common  room  where  he  could  discuss 
difficulties  \vith  his  brethren.  The  modem  ways 
of  building  were  so  different  from  those  adopted 
by  the  ancients  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  on 
copying  slavishly.  It  would  be  an  admirable 
thing  if  they  could  have  such  an  exhibition  as 
bad  been  hinted  at  annually,  but  he  could  fore- 
see considerable  difficulty  in  the  way.  One  of  the 
chief  styles  or  methods  of  building  he  would  like 
to  see  year  by  year  exhibited  would  be  those  of 
America,  because  the  leading  architects  of  that 
country  seemed  to  have  cut  themselves  more 
adrift  frsm  tradition  than  those  of  any  other 
nation.  The  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Richardson,  for 
example,  was  one  of  the  most  original  architects 
of  this  or  of  any  other  age,  and  those  who  had 
seen  photographs  and  drawings  of  his  buildings 
must  have  been  marvellously  strack  with  the 
innate  genius  of  the  man  in  adapting  old  forms 
to  new  requirements  (applause). 

Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver  said  it  was  often  difficult  to 
get  people  to  believe  that  there  was  a modern 
style,  though  there  were  hundreds  of  im- 
portant buildings  which  it  was  a pleasure  to 
look  at,  and  which  were  obviously  the  work 
of  the  present  day.  If,  then,  they  could 
get  people  to  appreciate  contemporary  architec- 
ture,— he  would  not  say  exactly  to  admire  it, — 
they  would  have  struck  a nail  into  the  coffin  of 
that  sneer  they  were  always  met  with  in 
speaking  about  the  modern  style  (applau&e). 

Mr.  C.  R.  Pink  considered  that  the  address 
was  just  what  was  wanted  at  the  present  time. 
He  certainly  agreed  with  Mr.  Tarver  that  there 
was  a modern  architecture  and  a modern  style. 
This  year  he  had  studied  a church  not  many 
miles  from  Lichfield,  and  he  considered  that, 
within  its  scope  and  limits,  it  was  as  fine  a 
church  as  be  had  seen  of  any  period. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  AdamsbelievedthatMr.  Appleton’s 
suggestion  for  the  study  of  modern  work  would 
be  heartily  taken  up.  The  suggestion  for  a 
common-room,  or  practically  that  club  life 
should  be  added  to  the  Association,  was  also  an 
admirable  one.  He  bore  testimony  to  the 
labour  involved  in  the  production  of  the 
“ Brown  Book,”  and  thought  the  time  could  not 
be  far  distant  when  some  paid  assistance  would 
have  to  be  forthcoming  to  meet  some  of  the 
routine  work  which  now  fell  upon  the  honorary 
secretaries.  The  cost  of  this  and  of  other  ad- 
vantages would,  however,  he  believed,  have  to 
be  met  by  raising  the  subscription. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  to  the 
meeting,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  President,  in  replying,  said  he  would 
strive  to  make  the  proposed  common-room  a 
success,  if  the  older  men  would  only  come 
forw'ard  and  help.  He  supposed  the  members 
had  seen  a letter  in  that  week’s  Builder*  which 
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deserved  careful  con.sideraticm  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  up  in  London  for  limited 
periods,  and  referred  to  the  desirability  of 
forminj4  a sort  of  common  club  dwelling. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


|(I[usfrafrons. 

CAPITALS  AND  IVELL- CURBS,  VENICE. 

INCE  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Buskin's 
Stones  of  Venice,’’  the  series  of 
capitals  of  the  lower  arcade  of  the 
Doge’s  Palace  have  always  been  regarded  with 
exceptional  interest.  V'e  think  their  artistic 
value  is  exaggerated  in  that  book,  as  is  Mr. 
Buskin’s  way  when  he  admires  anything.  The 
foliage  is  not  in  all  cases  equally  interesting 
and  graceful,  and  the  figures  arc  sometimes 
coarse,  and  sometimes  meaningless.  Neverthe- 
less, as  a whole  they  are  beautiful  things, 
and  we  think  the  four  we  give  to  day  will 
be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  The  figures 
'in  the  top  left  - hand  cap  represent  the 
virtues,  of  which  “ Largitas  ” occupies  the 
■front  side.  The  meaning  of  the  figures 
‘ir.  the  next  capital  is  uncerUain : those  in  the 
'lower  left-hand  one  are  apparently  sculptors 
-and  architects ; some  are  crowned.  The  last 
-capital  is  that  at  the  “ Judgment  Angle,’’  the 
three  subjects  on  the  sides  shown  in  the  print 
are  the  Emperor  Trajan  and  the  widow  in  the 
middle,  Moses  receiving  the  law,  and  Justice 
enthroned. 

The  two  well  - curbs  siiow  how  this  very 
prosaic  necessary  adjunct  of  life  in  Venice 
was  made  a field  for  the  sculptors’  art  at 
two  different  epochs.  The  imagination  of  all 
travellers  to  "N'enice  is  srtuck  by  these  curbs  in 
every  courtyard,  from  the  magnificent  bronze 
Renais.«ance  ones  at  the  Ducal  Palace,  to  the  half- 


barbarous  Byzantine  examples  in  coarse  stone 
to  he  found  in  some  of  the  more  out-of-the-way 
corners. 


KETTEBING  CHUBCH,  NORTIIANTS. 

This  reproduction  of  a capital  measured  draw- 
ing by  Mr.  James  Hardman  will  be  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  article,  in  another  part  of 
tliis  number,  on  tlie  'Weldon  stone  district,  and 
i.s  there  referred  to. 


SHOPS  AND  RESIDENTIAL  CHAMBERS. 

OXEOBD-STBEET. 

These  premises,  which  are  now  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  form  part  of  a con- 
siderable amount  of  reconstruction  upon  the 
estate  of  tiie  Duke  of  Westminster. 

The  basement  and  ground-floors  are  devoted 
to  shops,  and  are  separated  by  fire-proof  floors 
from  the  flats  and  chambers  above.  The  eastern 
block,  as  will  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the 
plan,  is  constructed  with  one  set  of  rooms, 
liaving  two  sitting-rooms  bed-rooms,  kitchen, 
and  servants’  accommodation,  &c.,  upon  each 
floor : while  the  western  block  is  divided  up  for 
bachelor  suites  of  two  rooms  (with  bath,  &c , to 
each  set),  with  a common  kitchen  on  the  south 
floor. 

The  fronts  are  in  red  gauged  brick  (obtained 
from  Lawrence,  of  Bracknell),  with  Aiicaster 
stone  dressings,  with  green  slating,  the  style  of 
the  buildings  being  French  Renais.sance,  with 
high  dormers,  projecting  bay,  and  corner  turret. 
The  height  of  the  structure,  and  the  necessity 
of  keeping  unobstructed  the  areas  of  the  shops, 
entailed  the  use  of  a large  quantity  of  iron, 
which  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  M.  T.  Shaw  Sc 
Sons,  Messrs.  Moreland  & Son,  and  Messrs. 
Gimson,  of  Leice.ster. 

Messrs.  Laurence  & Sons,  of  City-road,  were 
the  builders  of  Nos.  385  to  393  ; and  Mr.  Chas. 
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Cox,  of  Hackney,  the  builder  of  Nos.  395  ar;i 
397. 

The  lifts,  passenger  and  luggage,  we' 
supplied  by  Messrs,  Smith  & Stevens. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  from  tl  1 
designs  of  Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  & So-, 
and  under  their  direct  supervision. 


RESIDENCE  AT  SUTTON,  SURREY. 

The  materials  of  which  this  house  is  beir. 
built  are  local  red  bricks  and  hanging-tiles,  an 
Broseley  roofing-tiles.  The  vertical  tiling  2 
fixed  to  brickwork,  with  breeze  concrete  fixinj 
blocks  on  the  principle  recommended  by  Mji 
Ralph  Nevill.  Tlie  half-timber  work  is  yelloi 
fir,  left  rough  from  the  saw,  and  Stockholx|i 
tarred. 

The  plan  is  arranged  to  make  the  dining 
room  12  ft.  high,  and  the  drawing-room  and  stuci 
10  ft.  high. 

The  morning-room  is  placed  by  the  secon: 
staircase,  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  tl 
nurseries,  so  as  to  allow  the  children  access  t 
the  garden  without  passing  through  the  hal 
The  nurseries  are  over  the  kitchen  and  sculler 
and  are  served  with  a lift.  There  are  five  beo 
rooms  and  a bath-room  on  the  first  floor.  Tl] 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Pottet 
of  High-street,  Sutton,  Surrey,  from  the  desig 
of  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton,  F.R.I.B.A. 


STABLES  AND  COTTAGES,  HEATH  [ 
HOUSE,  BANSTEAD. 

The  stables  are  built  of  Epsom  red  brick 
and  Ewell  hanging-tiles,  with  Broseley  roofing, 
tiles,  the  internal  facing  of  tlie  stables  bein 
Cliff’s  salt-glazed  and  white-glazed  bricks.  ThI 
ceiling  of  the  stables  is  covered  with  Willingi 
enamelled  iron  plates.  The  stable-fittings  ai 
from  the  St.  Pancras  Iron  Company.  Thi 
coachmen’s  rooms  are  over  the  harness-rooi 
and  coach-house. 

The  gardeners’  cottages  are  built  with  tht 
same  materials,  and  have  three  bedrooms  eac 
on  the  first  floor. 

The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  E. » 
Burnand,  of  Clifton-road,  'Wallington,  Surrey 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton 
F.R.I.B.A. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Ma7U:?  at  Xnutsford. — The  trustees  of  tht 
Congregational  Church  have  decided  to  erect : 
residence  for  their  minister  on  a site  adjoinini 
their  present  church.  As  a result  of  a limite't 
competition  amongst  architects,  the  desigm 
submitted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  of  Ashton-undei 
Lyne,  have  been  adopted. 

ScnIjHure  for  Portsmouth  Tomn-hall. — In  ; 
limited  competition  for  designs  for  filling  tht 
tympanum  of  the  portico  of  the  Portsraoufx 
Town-hall  with  sculpture,  the  sketch  sent  in  b 
Mr.  H.  F.  Margetson,  of  Bristol  and  Chelsea 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Corporation.  Thf 
estimated  cost  is  l,3S5z. 


The  Surveyors’  Institution. — The  fira 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Institution  fol 
session  1888-89,  will  be  held  on  Monday: 
November  12,  when  the  President,  Mr.  E.  I 
Squarey,  will  open  the  session  with  an  address 
Chair  to  be  taken  at  eight  o’clock.  It  i 
announced  that  those  proposing  to  enter  thei' 
names  for  the  Students'  Preliminary  Examinat 
tioo,  to  be  held  on  the  22Qd  and  23rd  of  January 
1889,  must  intimate  their  intention  to  the  Secre 
tary  before  the  last  day  of  Noveinber.  It  i 
proposed  to  examine  candidates  from  tht 
counties  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire 
Durham,  Cumberland,  "Westmoreland,  ant 
Northumberland,  at  Manchester.  Candidatel 
from  other  counties  in  England  and  Wales  wiJ 
be  examined  in  London.  Students  eligible  foil 
the  Proficiency  Examination  (which  will  com' 
mence  on  the  8th  of  April  next)  must  give  noticil 
of  the  sub-division  in  which  they  elect  to  b I 
examined,  not  later  than  the  last  day  oj 
November.  Examinations  qualifying  for  thi* 
classes  of  Professional  Associates  and  Fellowi'! 
will  also  commence  on  the  8th  of  April  next:! 
Names  of  applicants  for  these  latter  Examinat 
tions  to  be  sent  in  before  the  12th  of  January 
next.  All  particulars  as  to  days,  subjects,  anu 
course  of  examination  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  the  Secretary.  Candidates  foi 
the  Professional  Examinations  will  be  examinee 
in  London  only. 


iffLuidiPinti-. 


Ml  /Q^B 

STABLE  AND  COTTAGES,  HEATH  HOUSE,  BANSTEAD,  SURREY.— Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton,  F.R.l.B.A,,  Architect. 
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! HANSARDS  OF  THE  STEEL-YAED. 

I'JKG  events  at  Hamburg  remind  us  of  the 
Pient  -winch  the  favoured  Kasterlings  once 
|n  our  midst.  On  June  15,  1881,  after  a 
fable  debate,  the  House  of  Burgesses  at 
iirg  adopted,  by  lOG  to  4G  votes,  the 
l''s  resolution  for  the  inclusion  of  that  city 
!i  the  Zollverein,  or  Customs  Union  of  the 
fin  Empire.  On  Monday,  October  15  cur- 
rlainburg  ceased  to  be  a free  port  as 
I;ing  to  the  ancient  Hanseatic  League,  and 
I w and  vast  bonded  -warehouses  were 
. . Within  a few  days  Bremen  will, 
v own  free  accord,  undergo  a similar 

j3ck,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
iurg,  by  Charles  the  Great,  in  the  ninth, 
^ae  earliest  members  of  the  League  which 
leved  to  have  originated,  for  common 
ttion  and  intercourse,  at  the  end  of  the 
or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
I to  follow  its  commercial  history  were 
rl  the  scope  of  our  journal,  we  will  only 
3re  that  along  the  Baltic  shores  the 
i exercised  a dominion  like  to  that  of 
I over  the  Adriatic.  Consisting  of  four 
erate  circles,  at  head  whereof  were, 
tively,  Lubeck,  Brunswick,  Dantzic,  and 
le,  it  enjoyed  its  apogee  of  credit  and 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
ies.  Its  foreign  commerce  embraced 
all  that  of  Poland,  Russia,  Denmark, 
i,  and  Scandina-via,  in  exchange  for  which 
! security  in  business  and  extended  the 
f civilisation.  The  principal  fair  was 
t Bruges,  where  as  early  as  1318  we  read 
arrival  of  five  large  galleasses  from 
!.  Novogorod,  the  chief  emporium 
irth  - eastern  Europe,  never  recovered 
the  vengeful  massacre  by  Ivan  IV.  in 
The  Easterlings,  or  King’s  men,  came 
.r  ships  to  Billingsgate  in  times  remote, 
ecured  Althelrhed's  protection.  By  the 
:nth  century,  and  known  as  the  Hansards, 
ad  obtained  a settlement  in  London,  and 
Dng  term  exercised  the  exclusive  right  of 
,ing  wheat.  Our  kings,  Henry  HI.  and 
d I.,  enlarged  their  privileges;  as  did  also 
rporation,  in  consideration  for  the  repair 
laintenance  of  Bishop’s  Gate,  and  an 
aking  to  defend  the  City  when  assailed, 
epaired  the  gate  in  1282,  and  in  1479  sup- 
unds  for  its  rebuilding.  So  mightily  did 
•evail,  that  to  adjust  pretensions  which 
vere  quite  ready  to  enforce  with  the 
Edward  IV.  assigned  to  these  merchants 
laine  a permanent  property  on  the  site 
ildings  which  they  then  occupied  at  the 
, or  Stuel,  Hof,  in  Upper  Thames-street ; 
er  with  certain  wharves  and  other  mes- 
at  Boston  and  at  Lynn.  As  modified  by 
overeigns,  these  and  other  liberties  were 
abolished  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  in  a 
nation  of  February  28,  1598,  summarily 
nem  quit  her  kingdom, 
bird’s-eye  view  of  London,  contained  in 
and  Hogenberg’s  “ Civitates  Orbis 
am”  (1572),  the  “ Stiliards,”  with  its 
and  wai'ehouses,  is  clearly  drawn  and 
. The  style  of  Steelyard  is,  in  all  likeli- 
lerived  from  the  circumstance  that  hither, 
wgate  Wharf,  at  foot  of  Dowgate-hill 
i little  westwards  of  Shrewsbury  or 
ey-inn,  had  been  carried  the  king’s 
ng-beam,  or  yard,  from  East-Chepe.*  Of 
■sequent  history  tliere  is  little  more  to  be 
lan  what  may  be  read  in  Cunningham’s 
1-book  of  London,”  to  the  effect  that  with- 
ear  of  the  Hansards’  ejectment  the  Lord 
was  called  upon  to  surrender  the 
es,  it  being  designed  to  appropriate 
'oT  the  landing  and  warehousing  of  naval 
As  elsewhere,  so  in  London,  the  mer- 
thetn.selves  formed  a quite  separate  com- 
f of  their  own,  dining  at  a common  table, 
ading  celibate  lives.  Their  former  habi- 
long  marked  by  the  Steel-yard  stairs, 
vept  away  at  the  building  of  the  South- 
n Railway  terminus  in  Cannon-street, 
ul,  however,  of  their  former  holding  and 
lities  in  London,  they  caused  to  be  made 
aburg,  for  the  parish  church  of  All  Hallows 
eat,  the  fine  oaken  screen  (supposed  to 
een  given  temj).  Anne),  whereof  an  en- 
g by  T.  Turnbull,  after  R.  W.  Billing.-^, 
iblished  by  the  late  Mi.  George  Godwin, 

“ Churches  of  London  ” (1839). 


re  ia  alao  a Steel-yard  in  New-street,  to  the  east  of 
Itospital,  in  which  is  a tavern  by  sign  of  the  **  Ship 


MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL  WORKS. 


Owing  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  con- 
tractor and  his  staff,  this  gigantic  undertaking 
appears  to  be  making  very  rapid  progress.  On 
the  occasion  of  a recent  visit,  we  were  much 
struck  by  the  magnitude  and  completeness  of 
the  plant  employed,  a brief  description  of 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  The 
greatest  progress  appears  to  have  been  made  at 
Eiistham,  -n-here  nearly  two  million  cubic  yards 
of  earth  have  been  removed  and  used,  chiefly  in 
levelling  the  shore.  No  great  engineering 
difficulties  have  as  yet  been  encountered,  either 
here  or  on  the  other  sections.  The  excavations 
consist  chiefly  of  soft  earth,  boulder  clay,  and 
red  sandstone,  and  it  is  proposed  to  use  some 
half  million  tons  of  this  latter  for  facing  the 
canal.  The  whole  length  of  the  canal,  35^- 
miles.is  divided  into  nine  sections,  each  section 
having  a complete  engineering  staff,  plant,  and 
band  of  workmen.  On  each  section,  mission- 
rooms  and  hospital  accommodation  have  been 
erected  by  the  contractor,  who  appears  to  have 
amply  provided  for  the  comfort  of  bis  work- 
people, of  whom  there  are  nearly  12,000,  on  this 
and  the  Bridgewater  Canal  undertaking.  The 
basin,  which  is  the  site  for  the  locks  at  East- 
ham,  is  well  forward,  and  we  understand  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  three  locks  abreast  of  each 
other,  the  largest  measuring  GOO  ft.  by  80  ft. 

The  plant  consists  of  some  98  locomotives, 
3,221  tipping  wagons,  51  steam  navvies,  49 
steam  cranes,  and  104  pumping  and  other 
engines,  besides  numerous  smaller  machines. 

The  largest  number  of  navvies  or  steam- 
diggers  are  of  the  Dunbar  and  Ruston  type, 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  J3tdlder  of 
August  5,  1885.  Several  of  these  operate 
two-yard  buckets,  and  are  capable  of  placing, 
with  two  movements  of  the  machine,  some  four 
tons  of  material  into  the  trucks.  We  were  in- 
formed that  one  of  these  machines  running 
throughout  the  day,  and  operated  by  two  gangs 
of  men,  had  filled  no  fewer  than  G40  tmeks ; or, 
in  other  words,  had  excavated  some  2,500  tons 
of  material,  which  must  be  considered  a really 
remarkable  performance. 

TheFrench  excavator  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Boulet  & Cie.,  of  Paris,  has  attracted  a good  deal 
of  attention,  and  appears  to  do  excellent  work. 
Its  general  description  is  as  follows : — Main 
framing  of  the  machine  of  wrought  iron,  30  ft. 
long,  and  with  a top  tumbler-shaft  18  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  rails.  It  travels  on  three  lines 
of  rails  laid  on  9 ft.  sleepers,  the  front  vails 
being  1 ft.  Sin.  and  the  inner  ones  4ft.  8^ in. 
apart.  On  these  rails  rest  ten  wheels,  four  of 
wliich  are  geared  for  travelling,  the  motion 
being  given  through  the  medium  of  a pitched 
chain.  The  horns  or  ladder  project  from  the 
front,  and  the  jib  is  pivotted  from  the  top  tum- 
bler and  raised  or  lowered  by  a chain  over  the 
horns.  The  boiler  is  of  the  multitubular  type, 
21  ft.  long  by  4 ft.  diameter,  and  with  a single 
flue — working  pressure  140  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch.  The  main  driving  engines  are  a pair  of 
diagonal  non-condensing  engines,  cylinders  9^ 
in.  diameter  by  19J  in.  stroke,  and  make  85 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  jib  is  raised  and 
lowered  and  the  excavator  traversed  by  a small 
pair  of  engines,  cylinders  6 in.  diameter  by  6^ 
in.  stroke.  The  trucks  to  be  filled  are  arranged 
to  run  on  rails  at  the  back  of  the  machine,  and 
the  excavator  shoot  delivers  into  these.  Five 
men  operate  the  machine,  viz , engine-driver, 
fireman,  bucket-man,  and  two  men  to  attend  to 
the  shoots.  In  positions  where  there  is  ample 
suitable  material  this  machine  should  answer 
well,  and  we  were  informed  that  in  a very 
moderate  depth  it  has  filled  some  590  trucks  in 
a day  of  ten  hours. 

Several  German  excavators,  constructed  by 
the  Lubeck  Machine  Construction  Company,  are 
also  at  work.  These  are  arranged  with  lateral 
traverse,  and  differ  considerably  in  their  method 
of  working  from  the  machines  already  noticed. 
They  are  mounted  on  three  lines  of  rails  fixed 
on  the  top  of  the  slope,  along  which  they 
gradually  travel  whilst  working.  The  main 
frame  of  the  machine  is  of  wrought  iron,  from 
the  front  of  which  two  horns,  hinged  at  the 
foot,  project,  and  between  these  is  hung  the 
jib  along  which  the  excavating  buckets  travel. 
The  machine  is  mounted  on  sixteen  wheels. 
The  excavating  buckets  are  made  without  backs, 
and  are  segments  of  a circle.  When  the  machine 
is  set  in  motion,  these  buckets  are  dragged  up 
the  face  of  the  excavation,  and  discharge  their 
contents  as  theypass  over  the  top  tumbler.  The 
boiler  is  arranged  to  counterbalance  the 
machine,  and  is  a single-flued  multitubular, 
IG  ft.  long  by  5 ft.  diameter.  A pair  of  engines. 


9 in.  cylinders  by  13  in.  strokes,  are  the  motors. 
Four  men  are  employed  to  work  this  excavator. 
The  chief  operations  are  controlled  by  the 
engine-driver,  who  has  levers  for  stopping  and 
starting  the  machine  and  buckets,  and  for 
regulating  the  depth  of  the  cut  taken  by  them. 
This  latter  is  done  by  raising  and  lowering 
the  jib.  The  machine  is  arranged  to  travel 
along  the  rails  at  a speed  of  about  12  ft.  per 
minute,  and  the  depth  of  the  cut  is  regulated 
according  to  the  hardness  of  the  material,  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  stated  to  be 
capable  of  loading  about  430  4-yd.  trucks  in  a 
day.  The  weight  of  this  excavator  is  60  tons. 

A number  of  Whittaker's  combined  steam- 
cranes  and  navvies  are  in  use ; they  are  ar- 
ranged with  a self-acting  traverse  on  an  ordinary 
4 ft.  84  in.  railway  gauge-rails,  with  outer 
wheels  of  7 ft.  6 in.  gauge.  It  is  constructed 
chiefly  after  the  fashion  of  an  ordinary  steam- 
crane,  the  dredging  or  excavating  being  done 
by  a chain  passing  over  the  head  of  the  jib. 
The  bucket  is  attached  to  an  adjustable 
quadrant  fitted  to  the  jib.  The  position  of  the 
quadrant  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  may  be 
found  necessary.  A steam  cylinder  is  hung  in 
trunnions  on  the  jib,  and,  through  the  medium 
of  a pair  of  cranks,  operates  the  quadrant  to 
which  the  dredging-bucket  is  attached.  The 
bucket  can  be  readily  advanced  or  retired 
against  the  face  of  the  cutting,  and  should  it 
come  in  contact  with  rock,  and  pressure  exceed- 
ing five  tons  be  put  on  it,  it  will  retire  auto- 
matically and  pass  round  the  obstruction.  This 
is  an  ingenious  arrangement,  and  in  cuttings 
where  the  nature  of  the  strata  varies,  should 
lessen  the  chance  of  breakage  considerably. 
The  weight  of  a ten-ton  crane  and  dredger 
complete  is  only  thirty-two  tons,  and  the  ready 
way  in  which  these  machines  can  be  bandied 
should  bring  them  into  more  extended  use. 

The  workings  are  lighted  at  certain  points  by 
electricity  and  by  the  " Wells  light  ” (Wallwork 
& Wells’  patents).  The  operation  of  this  light 
is  briefly  as  follows  :-*Suitable  steel  tanks  are 
employed,  and  a hand-pump  is  screwed  into  the 
crown  of  the  lamp,  and  charges  it  either  with 
oil  or  air  as  may  be  required.  The  air  in  the 
tank  is  compressed  to  about  25  lbs.  pressure  to 
the  square  inch,  and  the  lamp-burner  is  heated 
by  burning  a little  oily  waste  in  the  cup.  The 
admission  valve  is  then  opened,  and  the  oil  is 
forced  up  by  the  air  pressure  into  the  heated 
burner,  and  being  converted  into  gas  issues 
from  the  jet  in  a large  flame.  The  heat  of  this 
flame  passes  continuously  through  the  generating 
tubes,  and  converts  the  ascending  oil  into  gas. 
For  large  canal,  dock,  and  similar  works  this 
light  should  prove  itself  of  .service,  as  it  gives  a 
good  light  and  requires  little  attention. 

At  various  points  the  boulder  clay  is  exposed ; 
it  is  interspersed  with  pebbles,  and  this  same 
strata  is  believed  by  Mr.  Leader  Williams — the 
Engineer  to  the  Canal  Works — to  extend  from 
Eastham  to  Nantwich,  and  thence  onwards  to 
the  salt  mines  of  the  Severn  and  the  Bristol 
Channel. 

Clay  suitable  for  brickmaking  has  also  been 
met  with,  and  this  is  being  turned  into  bricks 
by  the  contractor  at  the  rate  of  about  150,000 
per  week,  and  will  be  used  in  erecting  the 
various  warehouses  and  buildings  necessary  on 
the  banks  of  the  Canal. 

Although  up  to  the  present  no  formidable 
engineering  difficulties  have  been  encountered, 
this  will  not  be  the  case  after  the  works  have 
passed  Barton,  as  the  Bridgewater  Canal  crosses 
the  line  of  the  ship  canal.  We  understand  it 
is  proposed,  in  carrying  the  Bridgewater  Canal 
over,  to  try  a very  novel  engineering  experi- 
ment— viz.,  the  employment  of  a swinging  aque- 
duct. This  plan  is,  we  believe,  unique  in  canal 
engineering,  and  although  the  work  will  neces- 
sarily be  costly,  we  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  successfully  accompli.shed.  A 
large  weir  is  also  to  be  formed  in  the  river, 
which  will  be  heavily  embanked  for  a consider- 
able distance.  When  this  extremely  interest- 
ing work  is  still  further  advanced  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  refer  to  it  again. 


A Tall  Chimney. — What  is  described  by 
American  papers  as  probably  the  tallest 
chimney  in  the  world  is  now  being  completed 
at  East  Newark,  New  Jersey.  The  diameter  at 
the  base  is  28  ft.,  and  the  ultimate  height  of  the 
brick  structure  will  be  310  ft.,  with  a diameter 
at  the  top  of  9 ft.  A cast-iron  rim  20  ft.  in 
diameter  and  a bell  surmount  the  whole,  and 
will  make  the  .total  height  of  the  chimney 
335  ft.  In  its  construction  1,700,000  bricks 
were  used,  and  the  total  cost  will  be  85,000  dels. 
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THE  GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

TnE  twenty-first  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  Institirte  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  Mr. 
David  Thomson,  the  President,  in  tiie  chair. 

The  President  said  the  members  were  all 
aware  that  the  Institute  had  .sustained  a very 
serious  loss  by  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Sellars — 
a young  man  whom  they  looked  forward  to  hold- 
ing a foremost  place  among  the  architects  of 
this  country,  and  whose  work  revealed  so  much 
power  and  ability  and  beauty. 

Mr.  William  Maclean,  secretary,  read  a notice 
which  it  was  proposed  to  insert  in  the  minutes, 
recording  the  deep  regret  of  the  Institute  at  the 
death  of  5Ir.  James  Sellars. 

The  President  formally  moved  the  approval  of 
the  minute ; and 

Mr.  Maclean,  the  secretary,  read  the  following 
extract  from  a letter  from  oneof  their  members, 
Mr.  John  J.  Stevenson,  London,  to  Mr.  W.  F. 
vSalmon  “ I sliould  like  to  join  in  any  expres- 
sion of  regret  or  sympathy  of  the  Institute  at 
the  loss  by  'Mr.  Sellars’s  deatli." 

The  President  mentioned  that  a meeting  was 
then  being  held  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up 
some  memorial  to  Mr.  Sellars  in  Lambhill 
Cemetery. 

The  minute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  William  Maclean,  the  secretary,  read  the 
twentieth  annual  report  by  the  Council,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts : — 

“ The  Council  have  to  record  with  deep  regret  the 
deaths  of  Messrs.  James  Salmon  and  James  Sellars, 
the  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  the  past  presidents 
of  tbo  Institute,  also  of  Moasrs.  James  Thomson, 
West  George-street,  and  John  M'Lood,  both  for 
some  time  members  of  council,  which  have  taken 
place  since  last  report.  A committee  was  appointed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ses.siou  on  the  subject  of 
technical  odtication.  The  committee  met  with  a 
committee  from  the  Glasgow  Technical  College  and 
discussed  the  matter  with  thorn,  with  the  result  that 
a curriculum  was  prep.ared,  and,  after  being  con- 
sidered and  approved  of  by  the  Institute,  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  Institute  for  their 
guidance  in  the  education  of  their  apprentices  and 
of  architectural  students.  The  Council  hope  that 
members  will,  in  as  far  as  possible,  see  that  the 
education  of  their  students  is  carried  out  on  the 
lines  indicated  in  the  curriculum.  A representation 
was  also  made  by  the  Council  that  the  architectural 
rofessioD  was  not  represented  on  the  governing 
o.ard  of  the  college,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Honey- 
man  was  elected  to  the  first  vacancy,  and  now 
represents  this  Institute  on  that  board.  The  rules 
for  the  measuromeiit  of  wright  work  have  been  re- 
vised by  delegates  from  this  Institute,  the  Institute 
of  Measurers,  and  the  Master  Wrights’  Association. 
Unfortunately  the  measurers’  delegates  withdrew 
before  the  revisal  of  the  rules  was  completed,  and 
the  other  representatives  were  left  to  complete  the 
work,  which  they  have  now  done,  but  the  issuing  of  , 
the  rules  has  been  delayed  iu  the  meantime.  Dele- 
gates have  been  appointed  at  the  request  of  the 
Institute  of  Measurers  to  draw  up  rules  for  themea- 
suroment  of  painter  work.  The  Council  again  put 
forth  an  effort  to  have  a separate  Buildiug  Act  for 
the  City  of  Glasgow,  and  prepared  a memorial  to 
that  effect,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Boundaries 
Commission.  The  memorial  asked  that  if  the  boun- 
daries of  the  city  were  extended,  the  Commission 
should  recommend  that  a Building  Act  be  passed, 
and  proper  machinery  provided  for  its  operation. 
This,  however,  the  Commission  considered  to  be 
outside  oi  their  powers.  The  proposed  Bill  for  the 
registration  of  architects  and  engineers  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Institute,  and  it  was  agreed  to  inti- 
mate to  the  promoters  that  this  Institute  would 
ojipoBO  the  Bill  unless  its  operation  was  limited  to 
England.  In  this  matter  your  Council  has  bad  the 
support  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association 
and  of  the  Dundee  Institute.  At  the  request  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  a petition 
was  prepared  and  forwarded  .against  the  passing  of 
the  Bill,  which  has  since  been  withdrawn.  The 
Institute  again  agreed  to  continue  the  prizes  to 
Haldane's  Academy.  The  examiners  last  vear  were 
Messrs.  James  Thomson  and  David  Thomson. 
A communication  was  received  from  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  asking  the  opinion 
of  this  Institute  on  the  subject  of  the  alliance  of 
non-metropolitan  societies  with  the  Royal  Institute. 
After  consideration,  a reply  was  given  to  the  effect 
that  this  Institute  would  be  glad  to  form  a closer 
alliance  with  the  Royal  Institute,  provided  that 
could  be  done  without  any  loss  of  the  indepoudence 
and  freedom  of  action  which  it  at  present  enjoys. 
It  was  mentioned  iu  last  year's  report  that  the 
drawings  in  the  competition  lor  the  travelling 
studentship  were  to  be  sent  in  on  the  ISih  of 
December,  1885.  Six  sets  of  drawings  were  received 
at  that  date,  which  were  exhibited  for  a fortnight  in 
the  Corporation  Galleries.  On  the  28th  ofDecember 
the  trustees  mot,  and,  after  careful  examination, 
awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  Wm.  James  Anderson,  62, 
Cadder-atreet,  Rollokshields.  Mr.  Anderson,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  competition,  made  a 
sketching  tour  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  the 


year,  and  spent  fully  twelve  months  in  Italy.  _ On 
his  return  he  submitted  the  sketches  and  drawings 
which  he  had  made,  together  with  a memoir  descrip- 
tive of  his  travels.  The  trustees  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  competition  and  its 
results.” 

The  Treasurer  (Mr,  Watson)  also  submitted 
his  statement. 

The  President,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  that  since  he  assumed  office  two 
years  ago  death  had  been  very  busy  amongst 
them,  and  had  carried  off  many  of  their  oldest 
and  best  friends.  One  of  the  first  was  Mr. 
George  Bell,  one  of  the  most  respected  men  in 
the  City  of  Glasgow,  Tliis  year  they  had  been 
specially  unfortunate.  Early  in  the  year  they 
lost  their  first  president,  Mr.  Salmon,  a roan 
very  highly  esteemed,  Shortly  after  that  they 
met  with  the  loss  of  Mr.  James  Thomson,  of 
West  George-street,  who  had  long  been  a 
member,  and  a man  of  very  quiet  and  retiring 
disposition.  After  that  they  lost  Mr.  John 
M'Leod.  After  that,  and  only  within  the  last 
few  days,  they  had  met  with  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Sellars,  a man  who  took  a most  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  and  had  its  inte- 
rests very  thoroughly  at  heart.  From  the 
heavy  losses  they  had  sustained  it  became 
all  the  more  incumbent  upon  the  members 
who  remained  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
interests  of  the  profession.  They  could  not  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Institute  in  a more 
thorough  way  than  by  increasing  its  members 
and  bringing  within  it  all  the  eligible  men  who 
are  within  the  city  and  within  the  province  of 
Glasgow  or  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  Exhibi- 
tion, he  went  on  to  say,  was  expected  to  yield  a 
very  heavy  surplus.  Many  were  at  a loss  what 
to  do  with  this  la?ge  surplus.  He  would  suggest 
that  the  Institute  should  approach  the  Executive 
and  see  whether  they  would  spend  5,000i.  or 
10,000^.  of  this  surplus,  if  they  could  spare  it, 
and  devote  it  to  the  establishment  of  a Chair  of 
Architecture  in  the  University.  It  would  be  one 
of  the  most  suitable,  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory, and  one  of  the  mo.st  praiseworthy  acts 
that  could  be  done,  and  a very  appropriate  and 
suitable  mode  in  which  a part  of  the  surplus  at 
least  might  be  expended.  In  the  past  two  years 
he  had  done  all  he  could  for  the  interests  of  the 
Institute.  In  that  he  had  been  seconded  and 
encouraged  by  the  office-bearers  and  the  council 
and  members  of  the  Institute,  and  he  desired  to 
thank  them  all  severally  very  cordially  for  their 
very  warm  support.  Specially  he  commended 
to  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  Mr.  Watson,  the 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  Maclean,  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Bromhead  seconded,  and  the  report  was 
adopted. 

At  a meeting  of  council  held  immediately 
after  the  annual  meeting,  the  following  office- 
bearers were  elected: — President,  Mr.  John 
Gordon ; vice-president,  Mr.  William  Leiper, 
F.R.I.B.A. ; hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Watson  ; auditor,  Mr.  James  Thomson  ; secre- 
tary, Mr.  William  Maclean. 


THE  .SEVERN  TUNNEL : 

ITS  ORIGIN  AND  CONSTRUCTION.* 

The  history  of  the  Tunnel  is  this  : — In  about 
the  year  1862,  while  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bristol  and  South  Wales  Union 
Railway  and  its  Severn  piers  at  the  New 
Passage,  I was  greatly  struck  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  river  itself,  and  of  that  part  of 
its  channel,  both  of  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
singularly  favourable  for  the  construction  of  a 
tunnel  underneath  the  waters  instead  of  the 
proposed  ferry  over  them, — an  idea,  it  may  be 
, .supposed,  not  unnatural  to  one  whose  first  en- 
gagement, in  practical  engineering  work,  had 
been  in  the  building  of  the  Thames  Tunnel. 
This  was  under  the  elder  Brunei. 

I mentioned  my  idea,  first,  to  Mr.  Leonard 
Bruton  (the  able  secretary),  and  afterwards  to 
the  directors  of  the  above-mentioned  railway, 
with  iny  reasons  for  knowing  it  to  be  prac- 
ticable ; and  I found  that  they  were  highly 
favourable  to  it.  I then  further  investigated 
all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  scheme,  and 
prepared  plans,  which  %vere  first  deposited  in 
Parliament  in  1S63,  but  had  to  be  dropped  for 
want  of  money. 

Before  this  time,  I had  fully  appreciated  the 
two  physical  facts  which,  iu  ray  opinion,  in- 
sured the  practicability  of  the  scheme, — first, 
the  remarkable  hardening  of  the  strata  in  and 


* From  11  paper  read  on  the  10th  inst.  by  Mr.  Charles 
Iliohardson,  C.E.,  before  the  Engineering  Section  of  the 
Bristol  Naturalists'  Society. 


around  the  English  stones,  which  bad  enable 
them  to  resist  the  action  of  the  powerf; 
currents  and  the  storm-waves  up  to  that  timi 
and,  .secondly,  the  mud,  sand,  and  gjav. 
carried  by  the  Severn  waters,  which  must,  i 
necessity,  choke  up  any  leakage  into  worl' 
below,  through  such  hardened  strata. 

After  a good  deal  more  labour,  and  son 
further  vain  attempts  to  get  the  scheme  tak( 
up  locally,  during  a period  of  nearly  ten  yeai; 
it  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Great  WesteE 
Railway  Company,  and  an  Act  was  obtained 
it  in  1872. 

Sir  John  llawkshaw  was,  at  that  time,  i< 
vited  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  the  Bill  i 
its  passage  through  Parliament ; and,  after  tl 
Act  was  passed,  he  was  retained  as  consultu 
engineer  at  a small  retaining-fee,  while  I w 
chief  engineer. 

The  plans  were  the  same  as  I had  at  fir 
designed  them  in  1863. 

Under  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  Seve' 
channel  at  the  place  T had  chosen  for  crossii 
under  the  river,  the  400  yards  of  deep  water, 
the  “ Shoots " channel  was  the  key  to  the  pre 
ticability  of  the  whole  of  this  large  and  nm 
undertaking ; for  the  rest  of  the  river-bottc 
could  always  be  got  at  at  low  water.  T 
directors  had,  therefore,  prudently  and  wise 
decided  to  prove  the  practicability  of  this  pa^ 
by  the  actual  driving  of  a working  headi 
through  that  ground,  before  they  proceeded ; 
spend  any  money  on  the  very  heavy  collatej 
works  ; which  money  would  have  been  sitnj 
thrown  away  if  the  ground  under  the  Shot' 
should  prove  to  be  impracticable. 

As  so  much  depended  on  this  400  yaxr 
therefore,  the  first  object,  after  getting  the  Bi 
was  to  obtain  the  most  precise  knowled 
possible  of  the  external  form  of  the  Shot 
channel  itself,  in  order  to  select  the  best  pla 
for  crossing  it  within  the  300  yards’  limit  i 
deviation  allowed  by  the  Act. 

Special  methods  and  instruments  were  d 
vised  for  taking,  and  locating  exactly,  t 
necessary  soundings;  and,  by  these  inea; 
really  accurate  sections  were  made  across  t 
channel  of  the  Shoots  at  every  10  yards  witl 
the  limits.  Tliese  could  only  be  taken  at  t 
turn  of  the  tide,  when  there  was  comparativi 
little  current,  and  this  lasted  for  only  twer 
minutes  at  low  water  of  an  average  tide  ; tl 
the  getting  of  these  necessary  sections  tc 
much  time — twenty  minutes  only  being  a da 
work. 

In  the  end,  the  result  was  quite  satisfacta 
and  then  the  centre  line  was  fixed.  But,  ni 
further  delay  was  caused  by  the  cletermiE 
opposition  of  the  navigation  authorities  to  t 
building  of  a shaft-head  upon  the  low-wa 
rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  Shoots,  in  the  mam 
provided  in  our  Act. 

After  much  discussion,  this  point  was  ev 
tually  conceded,  and  the  shaft  was  placed 
shore  at  Sudbrook,  half  a mile  from  the  Shoi 
It  was  started  in  1873,  and  the  heading  towa 
the  yhoots  was  begun  at  the  close  of  1874. 

This  heading  had  now  to  be  driven  hal 
mile  from  Sudbrook  shaft  before  it  got  up 
the  Shoots ; but,  when  it  had  been  carried un 
them,  it  was  found  that  the  ground  there  we 
remarkably  close  and  bard  Pennant  rock, 
solid  beds  of  great  thickness,  entirely  freefi 
“backs”  or  fissures,  and  between  which 
joints  were  so  thin  as  to  be  hardly  percepti 
except  where,  in  blasting,  the  rock  natun 
came  away  to  the  joint.  This  was  about 
soundest,  strongest,  and  best  material  for 
purpose. 

This  point  having  been  settled,  the  ot 
shafts  were  then  got  down,  and  headi 
started  from  them  in  both  directions  with 
object  of  proving  the  whole  of  the  gro 
through  the  tunnel  before  letting  the  worl 
several  contracts,  which  would  then  have  fc 
tendered  for  under  a full  knowledge  of  v 
had  to  be  met  with, — thus  avoiding  the  h 
claims  for  possible  contingencies  which  n 
otherwise  have  been  made  'by  contractors  ii 
novel  a work. 

This  plan  was  quite  successful  so  far  as 
part  under  the  river  was  concerned  ; but  it 
knocked  on  the  head  when  the  big  land-sp 
was  struck,  a quarter  of  a mile  inshore  from 
river,  on  the  Sndbrook  side,  and  flooded 
works,  in  October,  1879,  at  a time  when 
river-heading  had  been  nearly  five  yean 
work,  and  had  been  driven  two  miles  under 
river  from  the  Sudbrook  shaft.  It  was  wi 
136  yards  of  meeting  that  from  the  Sea 
shaft  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  h 
ing  had  at  that  time  been  driven  two  r 
Kinder  the  river,  from  one  end;  tbatmak 
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: ed  of  15  yards  a week,  including  all  delays ; 

I . it  was  driven  true  to  the  last  inch, 
t may  here  be  observed  that  my  argument 
I always  been,  tliat,  from  wliat  I knew  of 
I river,  we  should  have  no  trouble  from  the 
ern  water  above,  which  was  what  everybody 
|:»eared  to  dread.  I did  not  pretend,  however, 
;brm  any  judgment  as  to  spring  water  from 
ow. 

. 'his  sudden  flooding  of  the  works  by  the  great 
; d spring  naturally  threw  the  directors  into  a 
iite  of  great  alarm.  Theythen  asked  Sir  John 
wkshaw  to  undertake  the  main  re.sponsibility 
r the  work,  and  make  us  joint  engineers,  of 
,iom  he  was  chief.  From  that  time  I couid 
jidse,  but  he  could  decide. 

!•;  believe  the  spring  could  then  have  been 
•it  back  in  a month  by  boring  an  18-inch  hole 
fvn  into  the  heading  and  pouring  in  liquid 
inent  till  that  part  of  the  heading  was  filled 
H;  but  the  engineer-in-chief  would  not  hear 
it. 

.3ir  John  then  decided  to  let  the  contract  for 
I?  whole  work  of  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Walker  ; also 
slower  the  gradient  15  ft.  under  the  Shoots,  at 
I estimated  cost  of  50,000Z.  For  this  a new 
lit  bad  to  be  got. 

My  opinion  wa.s  altogether  against  the 
pression  of  the  gradient  after  five  years  spent 
driving  the  heading,  at  its  then  level,  all 
ross  the  river,  and  finding  under  the  Shoots 
B strongest  and  safest  rock  possible.  I sug- 
sted,  in  preference,  the  driving  of  a top 
ading  20  ft.  above,  along  the  300  yards  of 
Bp  water, to  prove  the  ground  there  also ; 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  chances  of  finding 
|iy  open  joints  in  those  compact  beds  of  rock 
[re  purely  imaginary,  and  it  could  have  been 
ae  in  twenty  weeks ; but  here  again  my 

I vice  was  disregarded.  Tlie  15-feet  lowering 
o increased  largely  the  flow  from  the  Big 
'ing ; for  when  it  was  tapped  a second  time, 
October  10th,  1883,  at  the  15  feet  lower 
el,  and  90  yards  nearer  to  the  shaft,  it  rushed 
in  fourfold  quantity,  and  flooded  the  works 
b the  second  time — the  first  inrush  having 
,Bn  at  the  rate  of  G,Ut)0  gallons,  while  the 
i;ond  was  27,000  a minute. 

((t  may  be  mentioned  here  that  when  the 
htractor  began  to  open  out  the  heading  under 
j Shoots  into  the  full-sized  tunnel,  he  also 
:ame  of  the  opinion  that  the  15-feet  lowering 
d been  unnecessary,!  occasion, 

ten  he.  Sir  John,  and  I were  .standing  at  the 
ift-hcad  about  to  go  below,  he  suddenly 
narked  to  Sir  John : " We  were  afraid  in  the 
ong  place.  Sir  John,”  and  this  he  repeated 
len  Sir  John  did  not,  at  first,  catch  his 
aning. 

5o  much  for  the  Shoots.  But  another  reason 
eged  for  the  depression  of  the  gradient  was 
get  more  head-covering  under  the  Salmon 
ol  on  the  English  side  of  the  river,  where  the 
sending  gradient  brought  the  top  of  the  tunnel 
ckwork  to  within  about  18  ft.  of  the  river 
ttom.  This  was  more  reasonable  ; but  there 
} river  bottom  is  accessible  at  low  water  of 
jry  tide,  and  I had  always  intended  to  form 
artificial  roof  over  the  tunnel  works  there,  by 
ing  down  a bed  of  cement  concrete— say 
ft.  wide  and  about  5 ft.  thick  in  the  middle 

f-ts.  This  would  have  kept  out  all  Severn 
ter.  As  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  no  precau- 
ins  were  taken,  and  the  Severh  water  did  get 
fin  two  places,  and  caused  much  trouble  and 
ense ; for  the  ground  there  is  of  a softer 
racter  than  that  near  the  Shoots. 

With  this  exception  the  tunnel  has,  in  all  its 
lin  features,  been  built  entirely  according  to 
’ plans  as  originally  designed  before  it  was 
jpted  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com- ' 
ny ; the  only  other  difference  being  that  the 
ckwork  all  through,  both  in  the  tunnel  and 
the  bridges  outside,  was  made  very  much 
ivier  than  I think  at  all  needful,  and  that  all 
thes  have  been  built  in  rings  of  brickwork 
• tead  of  with  tlie  “ vertical  bond.” 
iC  have  long  considered  ring  work  both  weak 
3 untrustworthy.  I have  not  used  it  myself 
'■  twenty-five  years ; and,  in  consideration  of 
f views  on  this  subject,  a clause  (with  draw- 
ls) was  inserted  in  the  specification  to 
nJker's  contract  to  the  effect  that  the 
i.ertical  bond  ” should  be  used  in  arches  and 
j-erts  instead  of  “ring”  work,  if  the  Engineer- 
iChief  should  give  a written  order  to  that 
Bcb ; but  an  extravagantly  high  price  was  put 
'm  that  sort  of  work,  and  the  order  was  never 
en.  All  arches  and  inverts  were,  therefore, 


400  yards  is  the  top  width  and  300  yards  the  bottom 
'th  of  the  Bhoots  channel. 

I This  also  appears  from  what  he  says,  p.  25,  of  his  own 


built  in  “rings”;  and  in  the  tunnel,  although 
each  was  six  rings  thick,  the  pressure  on  the 
brickwork  of  the  invert  was  just  double  what  it 
was  on  the  arch,  because  of  the  greater  head  of 
water  and  the  larger  radius  of  curvature : the 
invert,  therefore,  displayed  the  greater  weak- 
ness. The  result  was  that  when  the  water 
pressure  wa.s  put  upon  the  brickwork  by  corking 
the  pipes,  the  invert  was  blown  up  in  a remark- 
able, though  in  a quite  explicable,  manner.  The 
inner  ring  was  blown  up  first ; after  that  was 
gone,  the  second  ring  was  blown ; and  after 
that,  the  third  ring  was  rising,  and  would  clearly 
have  gone  in  the  same  way,  when  the  contractor 
withdrew  the  plugs  and  took  off  the  water 
pressure.  This  occurred  in  many  places  in  the 
invert. 

The  water-pressure  under  the  invert  had  been 
about  00  lb.  on  the  square  inch  ; and  thus  was 
proved  the  fact  that  “ ring  ” work  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  bear  heavy  water-pre.'^sure,  and 
that  is  why  all  the  water  had  henceforth  to  be 
pumped. 

This  having  then  become  apparent,  the 
opening  of  the  railway  had  to  be  deferred  a 
year  in  order  that  a new  29  ft.  shaft  should  be 
got  down  and  six  large  Cornish  pumps  fixed  in 
it,  each  capable  of  raising  five  million  gallons  a 
diiy.  The  cost  of  pumping  will,  therefore,  be  a 
perpetual  charge,  notwithstanding  the  exces- 
sively heavy  brickwork.  For  example,  by  the 
contract  one  - half  only  of  the  tunnel  was  to 
have  an  invert;  but  it  was  decided  to  invert 
the  whole,  and  this  alone  added  80,000^.  to  the 
cost. 

This  kind  of  brickwork,  and  the  depression  of 
the  gradient,  are  the  only  departures  from  my 
original  plans.  The  result  of  the  15  ft.  depres- 
sion is  that : (1)  the  trains  have  1,500  ft.  more 
gradient  to  climb ; (2)  the  pumps  have  to  raise 
all  the  water  15  ft.  higher;  (3)  the  water-pres- 
sure on  the  brickwork  was  increased  7 lb.  on  the 
square  inch  ; (4)  the  flow  from  the  Big  spring 
was  very  largely  increased  by  tapping  it  at  the 
15  ft.  lower  level;  and  (5)  the  additional  cost, 
together  with  that  of  the  unnecessary  brickwork, 
has  amounted  to  a very  large  sum. 


THE  SHAFTESBURY  THEATRE. 

Tins  new  theatre,  just  opened,  has  been 
erected  for  Mr.  John  Lancaster  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps,  F.S.  A.  According  to  a description  which 
has  been  sent  to  us,  the  theatre  stands  absolutely 
isolated,  the  site  being  surrounded  by  Shaftes- 
bury-avenne, Nassau,  Gerrard,  and  Greek-streets, 
affording  access  and  egress  for  the  public  by 
thirteen  doorways  into  three  streets,  and  for 
the  employes  on  the  stage  of  five  doors.  The 
entrances  exclusively  for  the  stalls  and  balcony- 
stalls  are  by  five  doorways  in  the  principal 
faQade,  fronting  Shaftesbury  - avenue.  The 
entrances  to  the  upper  circle  and  pit  are  in  Nas- 
sau-street,  with  corresponding  entrances  for  exit 
in  Greek-street.  The  entrance  to  the  amphi- 
theatre and  gallery  is  in  Greek-street,  with  a 
corresponding  entrance  and  exit  in  Nassau- 
street.  There  are  also  two  additional  doonv'ays, 
one  in  Nassau-street  and  one  in  Greek-street, 
on  the  level  of  the  private  boxes  of  the  balcony 
tier,  respectively,  for  the  use  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  proprietor,  but  always  open  and 
available  for  the  audience  on  that  tier. 

The  principal  entrances  in  the  facade  open  on 
to  a spacious  vestibule,  immediately  in  the 
centre  of  which,  facing  the  doorways,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  balcony  stalls,  by  a short  and 
direct  flight  of  marble  steps.  The  entrances  to 
the  stalls  (which  are  below  the  level  of  the 
street)  are  right  and  left  of  the  vestibule.  There 
are  glass  and  iron  awnings  extending  over  the 
pavement  at  all  the  entrances  for  the  public, 
thus  affording  protection  for  every  division  of 
the  audience  in  case  of  rain. 

The  whole  of  the  various  tiers  and  galleries 
of  the  theatre  are  constructed  of  iron  and  con- 
crete. Each  tier  has  a corridor  six  feet  wide 
surrounding  it.  The  high-pressure  water-mains 
are  laid  on  to  every  part  of  the  building. 
Refreshment-rooms  are  provided  for  the  several 
divisions  of  the  audience.  The  frontage,  which 
is  of  stone,  and  Italian  in  style,  has  a covered 
loggia  on  the  first  floor,  with  a wide  balcony 
opening  out  from  the  refreshment-room  on  the 
upper  circle  level.  There  is  also  a wide  balcony 
on  this  loggia  opening  out  from  the  top  level  of 
the  gallery.  There  are  also  in  each  side  street 
iron  balconies,  with  means  of  exit  from  each 
upper  floor  above  them.  The  stage,  which  is 
C5  ft.  wide  by  45  ft.  deep,  is  situate  at  the  back 
of  the  block,  opening  on  a level  with  Gerrard- 


street ; it  has  a height  of  some  54  ft.  to  the 
gridiron.  The  dimensions  of  the  auditory  are 


as  follows : — 

ft.  in. 

Curtain  to  front  of  dress  circle 35  0 

„ „ upper  circle  ...  40  8 

,,  ,,  gallery 44  0 

„ back  of  pit 58  4 

„ „ stage 45  0- 

Width  of  stage  opening 30  0 

Heiglit  ,,  „ 30  0 

Centre  of  pit  floor  to  ceiling 47  0 


The  total  accommodation  provided  is  for  about 
1,800  persons.  On  either  side  of  the  proscenium* 
opening  are  seven  private  boxes,  one  on  the 
stalls  level,  and  three  on  the  lirst  and  second 
tiers. 

The  bangings  are  of  plush,  a rich  browm 
colour,  lined  with  salmon-colour  silk.  The- 
colours  of  the  decorations  are  light  French, 
grey  and  gold,  and  the  walls  of  the  theatre  are 
covered  with  a dark  terra-cotta  paper.  The- 
stage  is  separated  from  the  auditory  by  Mr.. 
Max  Clarke’s  patent  protected  iron  curtain,, 
covered  on  the  audience  side  with  green  baize,, 
and  worked  by  hydraulic  power  supplied  from 
the  mains  of  the  Hydraulic  Power  Company,, 
which  run  up  in  the  subway  underneath  Shaftes- 
bury-avenue.  The  auditory  is  at  present 
lighted  by  a gas  sunlight,  but  it  is  proposed 
very  shortly  to  instal  the  electric  light  all  over- 
the  building. 

The  following  are  the  various  contractors 
who  have  been  engaged  upon  the  works : — 
Messrs.  Patman  & Fotberingham,  for  the  whole' 
of  the  builders’  work,  including  stage  ; Messrs. 
Morland  & Son,  for  the  ironwork ; Messrs.. 
Jackson  &.  Sons,  for  the  plaster  decorations ;. 
Mr.  Edward  Bell,  for  the  decorative  painting 
and  gilding ; Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett,  k Co.,  for- 
the  iron  curtain  ; Mr.  R.  Davison,  for  the  marble- 
and  mosaic  floors ; Messrs.  Strode  k Co.,  for  the 
gaswork  and  fittings ; Mr.  C.  Wadman,  for  the' 
stalls  and  balcony  seats ; and  Messrs.  Marshall 
& Snelgrove,  for  the  private-box  curtains  and 
draperies. 

Mr.  Raven  has  superintended  the  stage,  and 
Mr.  W.  Brown  has  been  general  clerk  of  works. 


ARCHITECTURiL  SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — The- 
fourteenth  session  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion was  inaugurated  on  Tuesday  evening  last 
by  a convcrsazio7ie,  which  was  held  in  the- 
Athenreum  Hall,  Manchester.  The  room  was. 
tastefully  set  out  with  specimens  of  “ art  metal 
work,”  furniture,  diagrams  of  stained-glass- 
work  by  Mr.  Hemming,  of  London,  and  various- 
models  of  patents  and  building  materials,  as- 
well  as  a great  variety  of  drawings  from  the 
School  of  Art  at  All  Saints,  for  which  medals 
and  prizes  have  been  gained  this  year.  In* 
addition  to  these,  there  were  drawings  by  Man- 
chester architects  and  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  London  Architectural  Association 
sent  a number  of  well-worked-out  designs- 
and  sketches,  which  were  exhibited  on  screens. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.. 
A.  H.  Davies  Colley,  A.R.I.B.A.,  delivered  a 
short  address,  and,  after  welcoming  the  many 
representatives  of  the  architectural  and  other 
societies  who  were  present,  referred  to  the  im- 
portance of  co-operation  between  the  archi- 
tectural societies,  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  had  been  recognised  in  late  years.  The- 
objects  of  the  Association  were  then  described, . 
and  the  prompt  action  of  some  of  its  members- 
which  bad  secured  this  year  a local  Examina- 
tion. The  following  members  took  prizes  in  the 
elementary  classes : — Class  of  Design : First 
prize,  Mr.  A.  S.  Chadwick ; second  prize,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Mills.  Class  of  Construction : Mr.  R. 
Booth.  A most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent 
in  exiimining  the  numerous  exhibits.  The 
number  of  guests  and  members  were  upward  of 
three  hundred.  The  invitation  card  was  specially 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Booth,  architect,  shewing, 
several  ancient  Manchester  buildings  grouped 
together  « la  “Old  London”  at  the  defunct- 
Kensington  exhibitions. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.  — The- 
second  of  the  session's  lectures  was  delivered 
on  the  16th  inst.,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society,  by  Professor  G.  Baldwin 
Brown,  of  Edinburgh  University,  his  subject- 
being the  “Art  of  Decoration.”  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members  and  others  in- 
terested. The  Hon.  President,  Mr.  Thomas. 
Gildard,  occupied  the  chair.  Before  proceeding 
to  the  business  proper  of  the  evening,  the  Chair- 
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man  referred  to  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Sellars, 
CE-hon.  ijreaident,  and  thereafter  the  President, 
Mr.  Keppie,  moved  that  an  e.Tpression  of  the 
Association’s  loss  be  minuted,  and  a message  of 
condolence  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Sellars  and  family. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  vice-president, 
Mr.  A.  N.  Paterson,  and  unanimoirsly  agreed 
to.  The  Chairman  having  introduced  Pro- 
fessor Brown,  he  remarked  that  all  true 
art  was  of  necessity  decorative.  This  was 
literally  the  case  in  Classical  and  Meducval 
times,  but,  commencing  with  the  Dutch  genre 
painters  in  pictorial  art,  and  with  the  sculp- 
tors of  the  Italian  Ilenaissance  in  plastic 
iut,  a distinction  had  arisen  between  the 
“artist”  (regarded  as  the  painter  of  subject 
pictures)  and  the  decorative  handicraftsman,  a 
distinction  which  had  gone  on  increasing  to  the 
present  day.  That  this  distinction  was  little 
felt  even  in  early  Renaissance  days  the  lecturer 
showed  by  recalling  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
artists  of  tliat  time,  Botticelli,  Ghirlandajo, 
Giotto,  each  kept  his  bottega  or  shop  open  to  all 
•comers.  With  a reference  to  the  principles  of 
architecture,  the  mother  art,  all-embracive  and 
therefore  capable  when  known  and  acknow- 
ledged of  duly  regulating  the  relative  values  of 
the  other  arts,  and,  in  particular,  of  regulating 
the  decorative  arts  of  to-day,  the  lecture  ter- 
minated. A vote  of  thanks,  proposed  from  the 
<5hair,  was  cordially  awarded  Professor  Brown, 
who  briefly  replied. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The  open- 
ing meeting  of  the  forty-first  session  of  this 
society  (1888-89)  will  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquitt-street,  on  Monday  next, 
October  29,  at  7 p.m.,  when  the  President, 
Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  A.R.I.B.A.,  will  deliver 
an  address.  With  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  session,  it  is  announced 
that  the  ordinary  meetings  will  be  held  (if 
Tuusiness  of  sufficient  interest  is  fort.hcoming) 
-each  month,  on  Monday  evenings,  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  Papers  have  been  promised  by  Sir 
•James  Picton,  on  “The  Various  Town-halls  of 
iLiverpool  ” (to  be  held  at  the  Town-hall) ; and 
by  Mr.  James  N.  Schoolbred,  on  “ Electricity  ” 
(about  February  next) ; and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
imember  of  the  society  will  give  some  notes  on 
his  impressions  of  architecture  in  the  United 
States. 


A PHANTOM  CLIENT. 

Sir, — There  is  a person  in  the  Midland 
Gounties,  of  middle  height,  about  forty  years 
■of  age,  who  wears  a sandy  moustache,  and 
whose  writing  and  spelling  are  emphatically 
bad.  This  man’s  ways  are  dark,  and  he  has 
ffieen  practising  an  extensive  system  of  fraud 
•on  architects  and  builders.  His  method  is  as 
'follows;  He  obtains  land,  and  calls  on  an 
.architect,  whom  he  asks  to  prepare  plans  and 
•obtain  tenders.  These  being  satisfactory — and 
the  larger  the  better — be  is  in  a great  burry  to 
-•start  building : he  is  particularly  anxious  that 
plenty  of  material  should  be  got  on  the  ground 
kjefore  the  excavations  are  started,  for,  says  he, 
it  might  else  obstruct  the  pathway  : he  demurs 
rto  paying  any  instalment  until  the  building  is 
roofed  in.  When,  however,  the  first  instalment 
as  due,  he  obtains  a mortgage  on  the  building 
.•and  on  the  materials  on  the  ground,  and  is 
•heard  of  no  more. 

If  asked  for  references,  he  complies  with  the 
:greatest  readine.ss.  He  writes  his  own.  and 
goes  to  the  town  and  posts  them,  or  else,  as  I 
believe,  is  assisted  by  an  accomplice.  This, 
(probably,  is  the  only  expense  of  the  trade. 

I and  a builder  are  his  last  victims. — I think 
ihis  very  last,  for  henceforth  he  will  not  be  under 
'the  necessity  of  providing  for  himself. 

I shall  feel  much  obliged  if  those  who  have 
•suffered  from  this  man,  or  from  a similar  fraud, 
•will  communicate  with  me  without  delay,  as  I 
.am  desirous  of  obtaining  inforraation  against 
ihim.  I already  know  of  six  towns  wliere  he 
ihas  been  in  practice.  W.  H.  Bidlake. 

24,  Waterloo-street,  Birtuhigham. 


THE  EPIDEMIC  OF  DIPHTHERIA  AT 
MIDSOMER  NORTON. 

Sir,— In  your  last  issue  [p.  2S0]  you  called  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  sanitary  progress  to 
the  above  outbreak,  intimating  that  this  was  a place 
where  smitation  is  neglected.  Knowing  the  district 
■fairly  well,  I think  the  following  facts  may  prove  of 
interest  to  your  readers,  as  they  are  evidence  of  the 
•effects  of  one  form  of  modem  sanitation  on  the  public 
(health. 

Some  years  ago,  new  pipe  and  brick  sewers,  with 
ibrick  manholes  and  gratings  of  the  newest  pattern, 
were  laid,  providing  air  inlets  and  outlets  at  the 


street  level  for  ventilation.  After  working  some 
time  the  gratings  became  a nuisance,  wore  blocked 
up,  and  the  existing  ventilating-pipes  were  carried 
up  buildings  at  the  highest  points  to  provide  ventila- 
tion  to  the  sewers. 

On  visiting  this  place  some  two  years  ago  this 
system  w'as  considered  and  pointed  out  to  me  as  a 
sanitary  triumph.  The  fact  of  having  no  smells  in 
the  streets  was  considered  sufficient  evidence  that 
this  method  of  sewer  ventilation  was  in  every  way  a 
sanitary  success. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  have  for  any  length  of 
time  tested  the  working  of  sewer  ventilation  will 
know  that  to  ventilate  sewer-s  by  this  method  was 
an  impossibility,  and  to  those  who  have  not  bad 
this  experience  I would  say  that  the  reasons  why 
you  cannot  ventilate  sowers  by  shafts  (similar  to  a 
building)  are  that  the  temperature  in  the  sewers, 
being  lower  than  at  the  openings  (in  summer),  the 
rushing  of  water  from  branch  drains  and  sinks,  and 
the  friction  on  the  air  in  the  sewers  caused  by  the 
sewage  flow,  forms  a greater  power  than  the  shafts  ; 
thus , to  get  fresh  air  in  any  quantity  through  them 
is  impossible.  Knowing  this,  I stated  two  years 
ago  to  an  inhabitant  that  sooner  or  later  an  outbreak 
of  typhoid  or  diphtheria  would  occur. 

From  reading  your  extract  of  the  report,  the 
authorities  do  not  appear  to  have  fixed  on  the  exact 
cause  of  the  outbreak,  I attribute  it  to  air  in  the 
sewers  being  retained  such  a length  of  time  in  them, 
and  when  any  air  is  thrown  out  or  taken  in  through 
these  ventilating-pipes  it  is  not  sufficient  in  quantity 
to  affect  that  in  the  sewers.  From  excessive  friction, 
traps  are  syphoned,  and  .sewer  gas  of  the  worst  kind 
is  iorced  into  dwellings,  contaminating  food,  espe- 
cially water,  milk,  and  fish  ; thus  the  disease  is 
started. 

When  two  or  three  cases  occur,  the  soil  from  them 
usually  passes  into  the  sewers  to  mix  with  other 
matter,  and  thus  a wholesale  manufactory  of  poison 
is  set  up,  and  successfully  distributed  over  the 
district. 

To  prove  whether  the  outbreak  baa  occurred 
through  water,  bad  joints,  or  sewer-air,  let  the 
water  be  analysed,  samples  being  taken  from  all 
sources  which  are  used  for  drinking  purposes  ; also 
open  the  sewers  at  points  where  the  disease  exists, 
so  as  to  obtain  several  bags  of  sewer-gas  of  the  worst 
kind.  Wash  these  samples  through  water,  milk,  and 
various  kinds  of  food,  noting  its  effects  on  animals 
as  well  as  testing  it  chemically.  Then,  from  what- 
ever source  the  worst  poisons  are  obtained,  such 
source  will  prove  the  cause  of  the  epidemic. 

B.  H.  Reeves. 

Cedardale,  Putiiei/,  S.  IT. 

October  24,  1888. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  EXHIBITION. 

Sib, — My  attention  has  been  called,  somewhat  late 
in  the  month,  to  your  interesting  article  on  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Exhibition  [p.  241  ante],  and  1 should  be 
much  obliged  if  you  would  allow  mo  to  correct  an 
error  of  attribution,  contained  in  the  unrevised 
catalogue. 

I bad  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  design  or  with 
the  execution  of  the  plaster  frieze  decoration 
numbered  246.  To  Philip  Webb  alone  belongs  the 
praise  you  justly  bestow  on  this  beautiful  work. 

Heywood  Sumxebs. 

Chatfont  St.  Pete^',  Buckt,  Oct.  24,  1888. 


MEDLEVAL  COFFIN-LIDS. 

Sib, — As  a contrast  to  the  care  that  is  being  taken 
of  the  stone  coffin-lids  recently  found  near  Peter- 
borough, illustrations  of  which,  from  the  sketches 
by  Mr.  Irvine,  are  contained  in  the  Builder  of 
Oct.  13,  may  I be  permitted  to  state  that  in  July, 
1886,  when  walking  through  the  churchyard  of 
Gorlestone,  Suffolk,  I was  surprised  to  find  a path- 
way bordered  with  stone  lids  of  coffins?  On  all,  if 
1 remember  rightly,  were  depicted  floriated  crosses, 
and  some,  in  addition,  bore  quaint  designs,  one 
being  a flounder.  I was  at  Gorlestone  again  this 
year,  and  need  hardly  state  that  the  frost  and  rain 
are  gradually  leaving  the’r  marks,  and  all  the 
designs  are  disappearing.  I made  rough  sketches 
of  four  of  the  crosses,  and  deeply  regret  that  I did 
not  copy  them  a couple  of  years  ago.  The  coffins 
discovered  at  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Groafyarmouth, 
wore  reproduced  in  miniature,  and  presented  to  the 
Norwich  Museum.  .As  the  rector  of  Gorlestone  has 
recently  been  in  London,  it  may  be  hoped  that  he 
has  heard  of  the  British  Museum,  and  that  any 
further  antiquities  he  may  find  will  be  welcomed 
there.  W.  F.  H. 


UriLTSATION  01’  SLATE  DfiBEIS. 

Sir, — In  last  week’s  Builder,  ia  the  “Student’s 
Column,”  on  Artificial  Stone,  you  mention  some 
of  the  processes  for  utilising  slate  rubbish.  In 
addition  to  these  yon  give,  there  is  a patent 
granted  to  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe  and  myself  for 
making  Portland  cement  out  of  slate  debris,  and 
works  are  about  to  be  erected  to  manufacture  it  on 
a large  scale  at  Mr.  Assheton  Smith's  quarry. 

The  slate  trade  is  improving. — Yours  truly, 

Frank  W,  Turner. 

Carnarvon,  Oct.  22. 


CRIPPLEGATE  CHURCH. 

Sir, — In  your  impression  of  last  week  (p.  289),  I , 
noticed  that  you  refer  to  the  works  recently  executed  . 
at  this  church  as  being  carried  out  by  “ Mr.  Leonard  i 
Cubitt,  churchwarden  and  architect.”  This  is  Tioi 
so,  as  all  the  work  has  been  designed  by  me,  and 
executed  under  my  personal  supervision. 

F.  Hammond. 

1,  Cirais-place,  E.C.,  Oct.  24. 


Stuknt's  Cnlumn. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— XVII. 

Stones  made  with  the  Assista/nce  of  Alkaline 
Silicates  [Soluble  or  Water  Glass). 

HHE  seventh  division  of  our  subject  ! 
includes  some  stones  •which  have  met  i 
with  a considerable  degree  of  com-  . 
mercial  and  practical  success,  comprising  as  it 
does  all  that  class  of  mixtures  to  which  the 
silicates  of  soda  or  potash  or  the  so-called' 
“soluble”  or  “water”  glasses  are  essential  i 
additions.  Mr.  Frederick  Ransome,  of  Ipswich, : 
who  has  been  not  inaptly  termed  the  “ Bessemer 
of  the  Artificial  Stone  Manufacture,”  was  the 
first  to  successfully  employ  these  silicates  for  ' 
cementing  the  comj)on0nt  particles  of  artificial  i 
stones.  His  first  patent  was  obtained  in  1844, 1 
and  in  this  he  claimed  the  employment  of  the 
alkaline  silicates  for  cementing  together  broken 
stone,  sand,  or  other  convenient  earthy  or 
metallic  matters  ; the  blocks  being  subjected  to 
great  pressure  in  their  moulds. 

This  patent  was  followed  by  another  in  1863, 
which  bad  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  un-: 
sightly  efflorescence  on  the  stone  formed 
according  to  the  last  patent,  and  which  was 
attributed  by  Mr.  Ransome  to  the  presence  i 
of  alkaline  sulphates.  The  method  adopted 
was  to  add  to  the  stone  mixtures  baryta  or 
some  other  compound  of  barium,  so  as  to 
effect  the  formation  of  the  extremely  insoluble 
sulphate  of  barium ; the  moulded  stone  was 
finally  to  be  heated  in  a kiln  to  a bright  red  heat. : 
In  1855  and  1856  other  patents  were  obtained 
relating  to  the  production  of  fusible  silicate  i 
in  the  body  of  the  stone  at  the  high  temperature  i 
of  the  kiln  in  which  it  was  firod.  In  1861  Mr. 
Ransome  attempted  to  utilise  chalk  by  mixing 
it  in  a powdered  or  broken  condition  with  the 
silicate  of  soda  and  potash.  After  moulding! 
the  surfaces  are  washed  over  with  a solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium  in  order  to  ensure  as  far 
as  possible  the  production  of  a surface  of  silicate 
of  lime.  In  another  process,  chalk,  quick-lime, 
and  soluble  silicate  are  thoroughly  incorporate 
and  allowed  to  harden.  When  chloride  of 
calcium  is  employed  the  complete  union  of  the 
calcium  with  silicic  acid  takes  a considerable' 
time,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a loss  of  unchanged 
chloride,  Mr.  Ransome  proposed  in  1864  the 
immersion  of  the  stone  in  a bath  of  carbonate 
or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  when  the  production  of 
salt  or  chloride  of  sodium  and  insoluble  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  effected.  A few  years  later 
the  same  patentee  proposed  the  injection  of  the 
stone  with  boiling  chloride  of  calcium  solution 
under  steam  pressure,  and  the  cooling  of  it  in 
a partial  vacuum.  A stone  formed  of  pul- 
verised burnt  clay,  lime,  and  soluble  silicate 
was  also  patented. 

A very  important  step  in  advance  was  made 
in  1872,  when,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
using  a solution  of  soluble  glass  previously 
prepared,  Ransome  mixed  with  the  lime,  clay, 
chalk,  sand,  or  other  material,  finely  divided 
soluble  silica,  such  as  that  found  in  Farnham 
stone,  diatomaceous  earth,  &c.,  or  obtained  arti- 
ficially in  the  production  of  the  tiuosilicic  acid  5 
caustic  soda  or  potash  were  dissolved  in  the 
water  used  for  moistening  the  mixture.  The 
soluble  silicate  was  thus  formed  in  the  interior 
of  the  stone,  and  being  in  immediate  contact 
with  lime,  was  at  once  decomposed,  insoluble 
silicate  of  lime  being  formed,  and  caustic 
alkali  set  free  ; this  latter  again  attacks  a fresh 
portion  of  nndiasolved  silica,  and  conveys  it  to 
the  lime,  ultimately  the  alkali  itself  seems  to 
disappear,  it  being  alleged  that  a double  silioatt 
of  lime  with  the  alkali,  which  is  only  verj 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  is  formed. 

These  are  the  points  of  greatest  interest  covered 
by  Ransome’s  numerous  patents,  though  only  i 
few  have  been  touched  upon.  “ Ransome’ s Stone, 
then,  is  largely  made  by  incorporating  in  t 
mixing-mill  clean  sand  or  other  suitable  earth] 
or  silicious  matters  with  a solution  of  solubk 
glass.  The  pasty  mass  is  then  pressed  inti 
moulds  of  desired  shape,  and  when  sufficient!; 
dry,  immersed  in  or  injected  with  a solution  0 
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iirideof  calcium.  To  prevent  efflorescence 
■ ,lkali  salts,  the  stone  must  be  very  thoroughly 
Ihed. 

- Apoenite,”  which  is  the  name  given  to  the 
le  made  according  to  Ransome’s  1872 
jnt,  is  free  from  liability  to  efflorescence,  as 
ady  explained,  and  the  stone  formed  with- 
jds  remarkably  well  rapid  changes  of  tem- 
nture,  alternations  of  dryness  and  moisture, 
the  action  of  acid  atmospheres,  while  it  is 
ed  that  it  increases  in  hardness  and 
'Bgth  with  age.  A good  imitation  of  Peter- 
d granite  has  been  made  with  this  stone 
i;  adding  suitable  colouring  matters  and 
Ml  broken  crystals  of  natural  carbonate  of 
} to  imitate  the  felspar,  and,  finally, 
ishing  the  surface. 

assing  from  Ransome’s  patent,  we  have  to 
■sider  a number  of  other  processes  in  which 
I soluble  silicates  are  employed.  Kuhlmann 
lie  artificial  stone  from  a mixture  of  silicate 
potash,  powdered  chalk,  lime,  limestone,  or 
lilar  calcareous  substances. 

[.  Hardinge,  in  1853,  employed  what  he 
ned  “liquid  quartz,”  which  was  formed  by 
Ating  boraoic  acid,  soda,  potash,  and  silica 
jthcr  at  steam  heat ; angular  pieces  of 
ken  stone,  pebbles,  &c.,  were  cemented  with 
: mixture,  and,  after  drying  in  the  moulds, 
stone  might  be  polished  or  varnished  with 
eating  of  the  so-called  “ liquid  quartz.” 
form  an  artificial  marble  the  above  solution 
mixed  with  slaked  lime  in  presence  of  car- 
lic  acid  gas,  and,  if  desired,  coloured  with 
lious  metallic  oxides. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

4, fill,  Concrete  and  Cement,  (kc.  R.  B, 

1 a previou.s  specification  by  this  inventor,  a 
hod  of  forming  building  blocks  of  concrete  is 
:ribed.  This  specification  details  improvements 
he  method  of  manufacture,  principally  by  the 
ofa  wirework  skeleton,  and  the  usoof  interlaced 
jwork  supports,  round  which  ^the  concrete  is 
red. 

4,716,  Securing  Wooden  Blocks  in  Flooring, 
A.  J.  Hopkins. 

n wood-blook  flooring  made  in  accordance  with 
i inveuton  the  blocks  are  joined  by  a nail,  bolt, 
dowel  of  a double-angled  shape,  formed  to  a 
) or  shoulder  at  about  its  centre  by  the  angle  of 
-half  being  more  acute  than  that  of  the  other. 

> fastening  is  effected  by  the  use  of  a punch  and 
of  a peculiar  form  to  drive  in  the  nails  or  bolts, 
that,  after  the  nail  is  driven  into  one  block, 
ther  may  also  be  fixed  by  the  protruding  half  of 
nail. 

7,814,  Preserving  Wood.  P.  L.  Quarante 
1 Veuve  d’Escalonne. 

''arious  chemicals  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
! invention,  the  proportions  of  which  in  com- 
ation  are  an  essential  part  of  the  invention,  and 
wood  is  treated  either  by  soaking  it  in  a 
ition,  or  by  the  “Boucherio”  process,  or  the 
das  injected  in  a closed  chamber.  It  is  claimed 
'b  wood  treated  in  this  manner  shows  no  sign  of 
•ay  after  having  been  sunk  in  damp  ground  for 
I years,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
luld  not  remain  permanently  proof  against  decay, 
I by  this  preservative  liquid,  it  is  rendered  im- 
u^scible,  uninflimmable,  and  nearly  inconi- 
■tible. 

»72,  Improvement  in  Glazing.  W.  Gibbs, 
jiccording  to  this  invention,  brass  or  other  metal 
]iiDg  is  drawn  or  turned  in  the  shape  of  “ fret- 
id,”  and  used,  for  greater  strongth  and  better 
laearance,  in  glazing  coloured  lights. 
jr.OGO.  Attaching  Sash-lines  to  Window-frames. 
• P.  Miller. 

fly  this  invention  a groove  is  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
‘b-fr.ame  from  the  top,  and  the  sash-line  is  pushed 
jffn  the  groove  in  the  frame  and  led  out  through 
I opening  in  front  of  the  recess.  A plate  with 
kes  is  then  fastened  over,  and  secures  the  sash- 

9. 

il0,619,  Concrete  with  Metal  Facing.  J.  Klein- 
ter. 

?or  fortifications  and  such-like  purposes  blocks  of 
icretc  having  armour-plates  let  into  them  are  used 
! this  inventor.  The  plates  are  dovetailed  into  the 
'cks  in  the  course  of  the  manufacture. 

|11,909,  Portland  Cement.  J.  W.  T.  Stephens 
id  R.  Clark. 

In  order  to  utilise  the  blue  lias  pebbles  and  the 
lyey  mud  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  estuaries,  a 
(xtureof  these  blue  lias  pebbles  burnt  and  powdered 
Ith  the  clay  and  a proportion  of  lime  is  effected  by 
inding  in  a pug-mill.  The  mass  is  then  rolled 
CO  thin  sheets  and  dried  in  a rotating  retort,  as  in 
meome’s  process  of  cement-making. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Oct.  12. — 14,663,  J.  Rogers,  Sypohn  Cisterns  or 
Water  Waste  Preventers. — 14,681,  J.  Toilerton, 
Fireproof  Curtains  for  Theatres,  ic. — 14,686,  W. 
Moore,  Smoothing  Irons. 

Oct.  13.-14,724,  L.  Wilson,  Parquetry  and  other 
similar  Composite,  Wood,  and  Artificial  Wood  Sur- 
faces.—14,733,  A.  Robb,  Stonemasons’  Points  and 
Chisels,  Double  Pointer  and  Chisel  Holder. — 14,734, 
B.  Ru-isell,  Air  Inlet  Ventilator. — 14,746,  J. 
Youngson,  Sash  Fastener. — 14,750,  C.  Waxin  and 
A.  Clery,  Cement  or  Artificial  Stone. 

Oct.  15. — 14,786,  J.  Broadhurst,  Oven  or  Kiln  for 
Pottery,  kc. — 14,806,  A.  Duff,  Drain  Pipes. 

OcL  16. — 14,853,  G.  Pankhurst,  Brick,  Tile,  or 
Slab  for  Building  Purposes. — 14,870,  T.  Kromer, 
Keys  for  Doors  and  Other  Locks. 

Oct.  17.-14,941,  A.  Gauge,  Electrical  Burglar 
Alarms. 

Oct.  18. — 14,956,  A.  Breranor,  Combined  Latch 
and  Bolt. — 14,957,  T.  Sanders,  Sash  and  Casement 
Fasteners. — 14,963,  E.  Cox-Walker  and  A.  Swinton, 
Electric  Bells,  &c.— 14,968,  W.  Stead,  Constructing 
and  Suspending  the  Vertical  Sliding  Sashes  of 
Windows. — 14,985,  R.  Hutchinson,  Electrical  Pile- 
Drivers. — 14,990,  J.  Colton  and  J.  Lambert,  Glass 
Mosaic  Work. — 14,998,  A.  Rost.  Chimney  Flues. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

12,111,  T.  Gahan,  Ventilating  Screens  for  Win- 
dows.— 12,533,  J.  Balbirnie,  Fireplaces,  Grates,  &c. 
— 12,685,  A.  Spaull  and  C.  Callan,  SVindow-saah 
Fastenings.— 12,715,  0.  Wright,  Charging  Syphons 
for  Flushing  Water-closets. — 12,722,  J.  Finnie, 
Weather-bar  for  Doors.  — 12,924,  J.  Bradshaw, 
Chimney  Pot  or  Top. — 12,984,  G.  Cumpston,  Pre- 
venting the  Spread  of  Fire  in  Buildings. — 13,170, 
J.  Kaye,  Opening  and  Closing  Fanlights. — 13.244, 
T.  Knowles,  Mantelpieces. — 13,305,  A.  Boult,  Wood- 
Planing  Machines.  — 13,327,  H.  Waddington, 
Drauubt  - Preventers  for  Doors  or  Windows. — 
13,344,W.Youlten,  Sliding  Window-eashes. — 13,525, 
W.  Ralston,  Wall-papers. — 13,526,  J.  Twitebin, 
Convertible  Window-sashes. — 13,685,  J.  Coulter, 
Building  Block  or  Brick. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoeition  for  Tico  Menthi. 

14,384,  R.  and  W.  Hocking,  Water-closets. — 
16,976,  S.  Jones  and  R.  Roberts,  Tenoning  or 
Mortising  Machines.  — 17.993,  J.  Wintertlood, 
Chimney  and  Ventilating  Cowls.  — 3,664,  D.  Bacon, 
Wood- Turning  Machinery.  — 9,556,  J.  Holroyd, 
Construction  of  Faience  or  Glazed  Terra-cotta 
Mantelpieces,  kc. — 12,709,  H.  Lake,  Door  Hinges. 
— 12,758,  H.  Lake,  Circular  Saws,  &o.— 13,318,  C. 
Anderson,  Burglar  Alarm. — 13,430,  C.  Merchant, 
C'orols  for  Ventilators  and  Chimneys, — 13,444,  N. 
Morris,  White  Lead. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


Oct.  16, 

By  Gbavbs  & Sow. 

Hydo  Piirk— 9 tind  10,  Portsea. place,  28  years, 

ground-rent  £15.  D'a £1,060 

9,  Alexunder-street,  61  years,  ground-rent  £9 700 

By  E.  vv  oon. 

Shepherd's  Bush— 62,  Dxbridge-road,  20  years, 

ground-rent  £5,  5s 380 

Kilburn— 113,  115,  and  117,  Canterbury-road,  69 

years,  ground-rent  £22.  10s 800 

Doraet-square— 60,  Boston-place,  32  years,  ground- 

rent  £4.  48 205 

Hactney — lOi  10,  and  11,  Tudorgrove,  42  years, 

ground-rent  £9 435 

Bromley  by-Bow— 83,  Mnrner  - street,  38  years, 

ground-rent  £2.  13s.  6d 130 

By  H.  Hoopkb. 

Walthamstow,  East  Aveuue — " Lansdowne  TUla," 

freehold  305 

Woodford— 1,  2,  and  3,  Violet -road,  freehold  690 

Octobbe16. 

By  Weston  & Son. 

Peckham— 8 and  10,  Hanoier-street,  35  years, 

ground-rent  £15  610 

By  WoESFOLD  & Hitwaed. 

Shadwell — 10,  11,  and  12,  Milk-yard,  freehold 750 

16  to  20,  Star-street,  freehold  800 

By  lioGKEB,  Chapman,  ic,  Thomas. 

North  Kensington— 104  aud  109,  Worningtoa-road, 

87  years,  ground-rent  £16  435 

By  FCLLBB  & Fullbe. 

Holloway— 52,  Queensland. road,  45  years,  ground- 

rent  £5 115 

Stratford — 19  to  25a,  Mnryland-street,  freehold 630 

By  H.  Eotlet. 

Teddington— 6,  Oileans-teriace,  91  years,  ground- 

rent  £7.  It'S 310 

Kentish  Town — 10,  Grnflon-street,  57  years,  ground- 

rent  £7 260 

Barking-road— “ The  Samson’s  Arms,”  96  years, 

i;round-rent  £5  300 

Old  Kent-road — 30,  Odell-atreet,  93  years,  ground- 

rent  £16  666 

Acton  Green — 2 acd  3,  Cambridge-villus,  93  years, 

ground-rent  £10  250 

Somers  Town — 5,  Sidney-strect,  32  years,  ground- 

rent  £12.  12s 225 

Dorset  square — 25,  26.  and  27,  Edward-street ; 6 
and  9,  Hoston-mewa ; and  2,  Milton-place,  32 

years,  ground-rent  £31.  os.  9d 1,160 

Han’ipste^-road — 16  Williams'. mews,  26  years,  aq 

ground-rent 190 

Oct.  17. 

By  Higgins  & Son. 

Bayswater—  64  and  56,  Porehesrter  road,  68  years, 

ground-rent  £16  2,000 

Dor-'et-square  — 4.  Balcombe-atreet,  61  years, 

ground-rent  £6.  15a 816 


By  Nobman  & Son. 


East  Bedfont— Freehold  cottage,  and  4a.  2r.  23p., 

and  timber 1,312 

Copyhold  plot  of  ladd,  2a.  Or.  25p 80 

An  enclosure  of  land,  6a,  Or.  28p 22ft 

Two  cottages  and  a plot  of  land,  freehold 200 

Enclosures  of  land,  containing  107a.  Ir.  2p 4,700 

By  P Matthews. 

West-green — “The  Woodlands,"  and  la.  Ir., 

freehold  1,80ft 

Oct.  18. 

By  Nbwuon  a Haeding. 

Canonbnry- 1 aid  3,  Northampton-park,  37 years, 

ground-rent  £10 8aff 

By  J.  G.  &.  A.  Pbbvobt. 

Limehonse — 69,  Three  Colts-street,  freehold 280' 

Victoria  Park— 100,  Cadogan-terrace,  freehold  20O' 

St.  George's-in-the-East  — 2,  Chandler-street,  12 

years,  ground-rent  £24  60 

Bromley-by-Bow — 4,  Thomas-street,  67  years, 

ground-rent  £2 5ft 

Bethnal  Green— 95,  Cambridge. road,  freehold  650- 

07,  Cambridge-road,  freehold  800 

Oct.  19. 

By  Baeeb  & Sons. 

Barking — 7,  Broadway,  freehold  1,100 

49  to  66  odd,  North-street,  freehold  7S0 

57,  North. street,  freehold 330 

Westbourne  Perk — An  improved  ground-rent  of  £40, 

term  71  years 600 

Hornsey — “ The  Hornsev  Laundry,"  freehold  600' 

A plot  of  freehold  laud  adjoining  260’ 


MEETINGS. 

Mondat,  Octobbb  29. 

Society  of  Aniiqiiariei  <f  Scofhind  {Jthind  Lecture*  fj> 
Archceology). — Mr.  R.  Munro,  M.A.,  on  "The  Lako 
Dwellings  of  Europe,"  V.  4 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society, — Opening  Address  by  the- 
President  (Mr.  E.  Kirby),  7 p.m. 

Wednesday,  Octobbb  31. 

Liverpool  Sngineering  Society.— Mr.  R.  8.  W3ld,  Junr.> 
on  "The  Laying  of  Large  Mains.”  8 p.m. 

Society  qf  Antiquariee  qf  Scotland  {Rhind  Lectures  in 
Arch/eo^gy). — Ur.  R.  Munro,  M.A.,  on  “The  Lake- 
Dwellings  of  Europe,"  VI.  4 p.m. 

Fbidat,  Novbmbbb  2. 

Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  J.  A.  Qotch,  OQ 
“ Elizabeth  and  Victoria."  7.30  p.m. 


A Cathedral  for  Pretoria. — The  Bishop  of 
Pretoria  has  again  sailed  for  his  distant  diocese. 
He  has  taken  with  him  a set  of  plans  for  his 
Cathedral  of  St.  Albans,  designed  by  Mr. 
William  White,  F.S.A.  It  may  be  a long  time 
before  the  whole  of  the  structure  can  be  carried 
out ; but  his  desire  is  to  commence  a small  por- 
tion well  rather  than  to  aim  at  a completed 
work  of  inferior  character.  Probably  nothing 
more  will  be  attempted  at  present  than  two  or 
three  bays  of  nave  and  aisles  added  on  to  the  east 
end  of  the  existing  temporary  building,  which- 
would  be  used  for  a time  as  a chancel.  The 
plan  is  cruciform,  with  semi-apses  to  chancel 
and  transepts.  The  chancel  apse  is  arcaded, 
with  an  ambulatory  connecting  the  two  chancel 
aisles,  which  also  are  apsidal,  and  which  form 
the  vestries  and  site  for  organ.  The  nave  walls, 
with  clearstory,  are  40  ft.  high.  The  extreme 
dimensions  are  195  ft.  by  80  ft.  The  building 
will  be  chiefly  of  brick,  but  with  stone  columns, 
caps,  and  bases  of  a very  simple  form,  on 
account  of  the  great  cost  in  working  so  hard  a. 
material.  It  is  proposed  to  cover  the  roofs  with 
sheet  iron,  which  is  much  used  in  the  colony. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
iron  market  continues  very  steady,  on  the- 
whole,  there  being  a good  general  demand, 
which  for  some  products  is  rather  brisk  for 
both  finished  iron  and  steel.  The  same  might 
be  recorded  of  pig-iron  if  business  were  not 
somewhat  retarded  through  makers  being  dis- 
inclined to  bind  themselves  forward  on  account 
of  the  expected  and  growing  dearness  of  fuel, 
while  the  partial  settlement  of  the  wages  dis- 
pute in  the  coal  trade,  in  favour  of  the 
miners,  has  imparted  an  additional  stiffness 
to  the  pig-iron  market.  In  Scotch  warrants 
there  is  a firmer  feeling,  and  makers^ 
prices  are  unchanged.  Cleveland  iron,  al- 
though fid.  a ton  lower  on  the  week,  is  very 
firm  at  34s.  fid.,  its  present  prompt  price. 
Bessemer  iron,  on  the  contrary,  is  fid.  a ton 
higher.  The  tendency  for  pig-iron  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Staffordshire  is  upwards.  Manu- 
factured iron,  in  consequence  of  a well-sustained 
demand,  is  strong,  and  tending  higher,  and  this 
feeling  has  found  expression  in  Scotland  by  an 
advance  of  2s.  fid.  a ton  for  bars,  and  of  2s.  fid. 
to  7s.  fid.  for  sheets.  The  tone  of  the  steel 
market  is  excellent,  there  being  a movement 
towards  higher  prices.  Shipbuilders  are  re- 
ceiving additional  orders,  but  the  increased 
rates  asked  for  new  tonnage  have  somewhat 
checked  the  placing  of  fresh  orders.  Engineers 
are  well  supplied  with  work  at,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory  prices, — Iron. 
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THE  BUILDEE. 


The  Tivoli  Concert-hall  in  the  Strand. 

The  raemorial-stone  of  the  Tivoli  Concert-hall 
and  Kestaurant  was  laid  on  the  18th  inst.  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Leslie,  chairman  of  the  company,  by 
•whom  the  enterprise  is  promoted.  The  new 
Tivoli  will  have  a prominent  position  in  the 
Strand,  and  a frontage  of  about  90  ft.,  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  being  of  fireproof  con- 
struction. The  entrances  to  the  concert-hall 
are  on  three  sides  of  the  building.  The  area  is 
entered  by  a broad  staircase,  and  is  provided 
with  three  exits.  The  balcony  is  entered  from  the 
grand  entmnce-hall,  and  has  two  exits.  The  first 
balcony  is  approached  by  a wide  staircase,  and 
also  has  two  exits,  the  exit  accommodation 
being  equal  to  over  5,000  persons,  whereas  the 
victual  seating  accommodation  is  estimated  at 
about  1,000,  and  the  promenade,  lounges,  See., 
about  the  same.  On  each  tier  ample  space  has 
been  set  apart  for  promenade  purposes.  The 
•staircases  throughout  are  composed  of  Eureka 
concrete.  A sliding  roof  forms  a portion  of 
the  system  of  ventilation,  besides  which  there 
are  exhausts  fitted  throughout  the  buildings. 
The  interior  decoration  is  Indian  in  style. 
The  platform  or  stage  is  fireproof,  and  any 
wood  used  is  coated  with  fireproof  paint. 
Sprinklers  on  the  non-automatic  system  have 
been  placed  over  the  stage,  and  are  con- 
trolled by  valves  fixed  near  the  artists’  door, 
■where  is  also  placed  a hydrant,  the  whole  being 
under  the  control  of  the  fireman.  The  whole 
building  is  provided  with  hydrants.  The 
restaurant  consists  of  a buffet  on  the  Strand 
Jevel,  the  palm-room  on  the  first  floor,  the 
Flemish-room  on  the  second  floor,  and  the 
private  dining-rooms  on  the  floor  above,  with 
Che  kitchens  and  oflices  on  the  top  floor.  The 
electric  light  will  be  used  throughout  the  entire 
buildings,  though  gas  will  be  laid  on  in  case  of 
emergency.  The  whole  of  the  restaurant  will 
be  heated  by  hot  water.  Mr.  Walter  Emdcn  is 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Kirk  Kandall  are 
the  contractors. 

Sales  of  Suilding  Laud  at  Southend 
•and  Herne  Bay. — There  seems  to  be  a very 
active  demand  for  the  building  sites  on  the 
property  known  as  the  fSea  View  Estate,  up- 
wards of  twenty  acres  in  extent,  situated  on 
high  ground  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the 
westward  of  Southend,  and  which  is  now  being 
laid  out  for  building  purposes.  About  a month 
since,  the  first  portion  of  the  estate,  containing 
185  lots,  was  disposed  of  in  a marquee  on  the 
estate,  the  several  lots  realising  from  £10  to 
j£20  each,  and  producing  a sum  of  £2, GOO.  Last 
■week  a second  sale  of  the  sites  took  place  at  the 
Alexandra  Hotel,  Southend,  when  there  was  a 
numerous  attendance,  the  number  of  plots 
offered  being  sixty.  There  was  again  an 
active  demand,  all  the  sites,  of  the 
same  size  as  those  sold  at  the  previous 
-sale,  being  sold  at  an  average  of  25/.  each, 
several  shop  plots  fetching  30/.  each.  After  the 
plots  advertised  were  disposed  of,  a purchaser 
at  the  former  sale  requested  the  auctioneer  to 
•sell  some  plots  he  had  purchased,  and  these 
■changed  hands  at  a profit  of  50  per  cent.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  to  .922/.,  making 
with  tlie  first  sale,  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of 

3,.500/.  Mr.  H.  lies  conducted  the  sale. On 

Monday  night  Mr.  lies  submitted  12G  plots  for 
^ale  on  the  Ilampton-on-Sea  Estate,  near  Herne 
Hay.  Most  of  them  were  sold  at  prices  ranging 
•from  12/.  to  1")/.  each. 

New  Metropolitan  Blectric  Light 
■Company’s  Offices.  - The  Metropolitan 
Electric  Lighting  Company,  which  has 
recently  been  formed  with  the  view  of  light- 
ing various  parts  of  the  metropolis  by  elec- 
tricity, are  about  to  erect  new  offices  at  their 
central  supply  station.  They  have  just  pur- 
chased a site  for  the  purpose  on  the  Surrey  side 
of  Waterloo  Bridge,  immediately  adjoining  the 
large  steam  flour  mills  of  Mr.  Seth  Taylor.  The 
new  buildings  are  to  be  commenced  imme- 
diately. 

Robert  Boyle  & Son  (Limited).— The 

directors  of  Robert  Boyle  Sc  Son  (Limited), 
ventilating  engineers,  London  and  Glasgow, 
have  resolved,  subject  to  audit,  to  recommend 
a dividend  of  12  per  cent.,  free  of  income-tax, 
on  the  ordinary  shares  of  the  company  for  the 
year  ending  September  last,  after  placing  to 
the  reserve  fund  one-sixth  of  the  profits  earned, 
and  carrying  forward  1,241/.  10s.  4d. 

Tlie  English,  Villa  System  in  Copen- 
hagen- — A company  has  been  formed  in 
Copenhagen  for  erecting  villas  and  cottages 
on  the  English  system  in  the  suburbs  of 
Copenhagen.  The  company  is  supported  by 
several  leading  Danish  architects,  and  has  a 
capital  of  10,000/. 


Properties  for  Sale  at  the  Mart. — On 

Thursday,  Nov.  29,  Lowfold,  Wisborough-green, 
near  to  Pulborough,  Sussex,  together  with  an 
adjoining  farm  of  sixty-six  acres.  Lowfold 
embraces  nearly  280  acres,  along  the  river 
Armi,  and  in  the  midst  of  Lord  Leconfield’s 
hunt.  The  hou.se  commands  a fair  view  of  the 
Southdowns  acros.s  the  vale.  On  Tuesday, 
Nov.  G,  Crofton  House,  Crofton,  within  two 
miles  south-east  of  Titchfield,  Hants,  and  near 
to  the  valley  of  the  Aire.  The  pleasure-grounds 
and  meadow-land  extend  over  fifty-six  acres. 
In  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Titchfield, 
— which  dates  from  1243,  and  of  which  the 
northern  portion  was  built  by  William  of  Wyke- 
ham, — a fine  monument  was  erected  over  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Thoma.s  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, who  was  Chancellor  to  Henry  VIII. 
On  Tuesday,  30tli  inst.,  Rotherfield  Hall,  Sussex, 
a fine  old  manor-house,  built  of  stone,  near  to 
Crowborough  and  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  Early 
English  Church  here,  standing  600  ft.  above 
the  sea,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Denis,  and  marks 
the  site  of  a monastery  that  was  founded  in 
A.D.  800  by  some  monks  from  St.  Denis,  near  to 
Paris,  on  land  given  to  them  by  Beorhtric, 
last  over-lord  of  Wessex.  The  east  window  in 
the  chancel  was  designed,  we  understand,  by 
Mr.  Burne  Jones.  In  London;  Nos.  129  and 
131,  Regent-street,  west  side,  let  at  rents 
of  300/.  and  350/.  respectively,  with  No.  201, 
Regent -street,  and  No.  67,  Conduit-street, 
leased  to  Messrs.  Cramer  Sc  Co.  at  510/.  a 
year,  until  next  Midsummer,  the  whole  held 
under  the  Crown  for  about  thirty-three  years 
to  come.  The  lease  and  goodwill  of  the 
well-known  “Groom’s”  coffee-house  at  No.  IG, 
Fleet-street,  where,  next  door  to  the  “Rain- 
bow” tavern,  the  late  Mrs.  Groom  and  her  pre- 
decessors have  been  established  since  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  premises  are 
held  on  a lease  for  sixty-one  years  from  1854, 
at  a ground  rent,  covering  insurance,  of  55/.  10s. 
per  annum.  And  on  Tuesday,  13th  November, 
by  Messrs.  E.  & H.  Lumley,  No.  146,  Piccadilly, 
next  door  to  Lord  Rothschild’s  house,  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner  ; held  from  the  Crown  for  a term 
whereof  sixty-seven  years  are  unexpired. 

The  Stoppage  of  the  Ribble  Works. — 

The  stoppage  of  the  Ribble  and  dock  works  at 
Preston,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  I’arlia- 
mentary  Bill  of  last  session,  has  caused  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  in  the  town.  The 
Corporation,  however,  are  preparing  to  promote 
another  Bill  in  the  Session  of  1889,  and  on  the 
19th  inst.  passed  a resolution  which,  in  the 
evening,  received  the  unanimous  sanction  of 
owners  of  property  and  ratepayers  at  a very 
numerous  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  public 
hall,  at  which  the  Mayor  presided.  The  reso- 
lution was  in  the  following  terms  : — “ That  it 
is  expedient  to  promote,  and  the  consent  of  the 
Council  is  hereby  given  for  the  promotion,  in 
Parliament  in  the  session  of  1889  a Bill  for  the 
following,  or  some  of  the  following,  among 
other  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  to  authorise  and 
empower  the  Corporation  to  borrow  further 
monies  for  completing  the  dredging  of  the 
river  Ribble,  in  accordance  with  the  estimate 
laid  by  them  before  the  Committeeof  Parliament 
in  the  session  of  1888.  including  the  providing 
of  all  plant  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  for 
completing  the  docks  and  works  as  comprised 
in  the  contract  between  the  corporation  and 
Mr.  T.  A.  Walker,  dated  September  20,  1884, 
and  for  this  equipment  of  the  said  dock  and 
works  in  accordance  with  the  Hmitaticn 
suggested  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  C.E.,  in  his  report 
dated  May  30,  1888,  or  as  near  thereto  as  prac- 
ticable, and  for  the  construction  of  a graving- 
dock  ! that  the  costs  and  expenses  of  promoting 
such  Bill  be  charged  to  the  Harbour  Revenue 
and  Borough  Fund  account.”  On  going  over 
the  unfinished  works  a desolate  scene  is  pre- 
sented to  view,  whicli,  however,  must  remain 
until  the  result  of  the  Bill  now  to  be  applied 
for  is  known.  It  appears  that  the  chief  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  present  misfortunes  are 
to  be  found  in  the  differences  amongst  the  engi- 
neers with  respect  to  the  navigable  channel  to 
the  sea.  The  engineers  on  the  part  of  the  Cor- 
poration contend  that  the  Gut  Channel  is  the 
best,  whilst  Mr.  Abernethy  contends  that  the 
north  Channel  outlet  would  be  the  only  one 
available. 

Peel,  Isle  of  Man, — Alarge  clock  and  tune- 
playing carillon  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
new  church  here  by  John  Smith  Sc  Sons,  Mid- 
land Clock  Works,  Derby.  It  has  been  carried 
out  to  the  designs  of  Lord  Grimtborpe,  and  is 
stated  to  be  the  largest  work  of  the  kind  in  the 
island. 


[Oct.  27,  188S. 


The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Rotherti 
hithe. — The  Home  Secretary  having  ordered  am 
inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  Bother- 
hithe,  Mr.  Cubitt  Nicholls  and  Mr.  Shirley  i 
Murphy,  the  appointed  Commissioners,  on  the . 
19bh  inst.  opened  their  inquiry  at  the  Board-: 
room  of  the  parochial  offices,  Deptford  Lower-i] 
road,  Rotherhithe.  The  Mansion-house  Councijn 
on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  was  representeii 
by  Mr.  Reader  Harris,  of  the  Parliamentarjti 
Bar  ; Dr.  Louis  Parkes,  medical  adviser  to  the 
Council ; the  Rev.  G.  M'Cree,  and  Mr.  Hodge/; 
while  Mr.  J.  Stokes  and  other  officials  ot: 
the  Vestry  represented  the  parochial  authO't 
rities.  Mr.  Nicholls,  in  opening  the  prO'j, 
ceedings,  said  complaint  had  been  made 
to  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  sanitarjt; 
condition  of  Rotherhithe,  and  be  thought  hi 
best  to  first  hear  what  the  representative  oxi 
the  Mansion-house  Council  had  to  say  on  th< 
subject.  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  address,  said  lh< , 
Council  did  not  appear  there  as  prosecutors  buii 
as  friends,  hoping  to  assist  and  aid  the  Vestrj!, 
in  obtaining  definite  steps  to  put  the  parish  oi:, 
Rotherhithe  in  a sanitary  condition.  The  objecl,. 
of  the  Council  was  to  improve  the  dwellings  of;, 
the  people,  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  improv?; 
the  sanitary  law  of  the  metropolis.  He  mighi' 
mention  that  the  Public  Health  Act,  which  wa;^ 
so  beneficial  outside  the  metropolis,  did  noli 
apply  within.  This  inquiry  was  instituted  notso. 
much  to  amend  the  law  as  to  enforce  the  existing! 
law,  and  so  improve  the  houses  of  the  poor'! 
Their  first  complaint  was  that  the  cxistingi 
sanitary  law  was  not  enforced  by  the  autboriij 
ties;  and,  secondly,  in  this  parish  there  wan 
only  one  medical  officer  and  one  sanitary  in 
spector,  and  neither  of  these  gentlemen  devoteoi 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties.  The  Man!' 
sion-house  Council  had  been  instrumental  iii, 
bringing  about  three  inquiries — viz.,  Clerken-; 
well,  Mile-end,  and  Bethnal-green,  and  th»i 
vestries  of  these  parishes  had  since  acknoW'd 
ledged  the  benefits  derived  from  those  in 
quiries.  The  contention  of  the  Council 
in  regard  to  this  parish  was  that  ii  i 
was  in  an  insanitary  condition.  In  Octobet' 
and  December  last  year  the  Council  had  ex : 
amined  l.OOOhouses  in  this  parish,  and  these  wen; 
again  examined  in  March  and  September  last? 
In  March  it  was  found  that  out  of  this  number 
711  houses  had  unpaved  or  badly-paved  yards: 
89  houses  had  untrapped  or  defective  gulliesi; 
and  in  581  houses  there  was  no  water  supply  ta' 
the  closets.  It  was  also  found  that  201  houseu; 
had  no  dust-bins.  After  mentioning  other' 
defects,  Mr.  Harris  said  such  a condition  oii 
insanitation  was  deplorable,  and  the  vestry; 
had  power  to  remedy  such  a state  of  thinga 
In  1881  there  were  '1, 8-17  houses  and  t; 
population  of  36,000  persons  in  the  parish,  sej 
it  would  be  easily  seen  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  one  medical  officer  and  the  sann 
tary  inspector  to  cover  this  large  area.  The  deaths 
rate,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  medicai 
officer  of  the  parish,  had  risen  in  1885  and  ISSfn 
from  17 ‘9  to  23  per  1,000.  In  the  course  of  B' 
discussion  the  Surveyor  admitted  they  had  neves 
enforced  the  supply  of  water  to  the  closets  irs 
the  poorer  part.s  of  the  parish.  It  was  decideti; 
that  before  the  next  public  inquiry  •was  held 
and  evidence  taken,  the  Commissioners  would 
examine  the  condition  of  the  houses  for  theme 
selves. — Times. 

Electric  Ligliting  in  the  City  —At  last 
week's  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common' 
Council,  Mr.  Pannell,  chairman  of  the  City  Comi; 
mission  of  Sewers,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Stewart: 
said  about  six  or  seven  applications  from  goocc 
companies  had  been  received  by  the  Com< 
mission  for  the  electric  lighting  of  either  th< 
whole  or  a part  of  the  City  area.  These  had  beer>i 
referred  to  the  Streets  Committee  for  considers 
tion.  Meanwhile,  the  Solicitor  and  the  Engk 
neer  to  the  Commission,  and  Mr.  Preece,  F.R.S.l 
of  the  General  Post  Office,  had  been  requested 
to  prepare  a scheme  on  which  could  be  based 
forms  of  tender  which  might  be  publicly  adverv 
tised  with  a view,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  obtain 
the  advantages  of  electric  lighting  in  the  City.  1 

The  Ne-w  SwedisR  Houses  of  Parliament 
— The  committee  appointed  for  .'^electing  a 
design  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  ih 
Stockholm  has  decided  upon  giving  prizes  fo: 
the  ten  best  designs  sent  in,  and  that  thi 
successful  architects  then  amend  these  designs 
in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  adopted  b;^ 
the  committee  for  the  new  building. 

Cities  of  Northern  Italy.— On  Saturday: 
the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Selby,  A.R.I.B.A.i 
delivered  a lecture  at  Lewisham  on  some  of  thi 
principal  citie.s  of  Northern  Italy.  The  lecturd 
was  illustrated  by  numerous  original  drawings.: 
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[ iwinir  Instruction  in  Board  Schools 

|t  week,  at  the  meeting  of  the  School 
(!'  for  London,  the  debate  was  resumed  on 
fe'St  report  of  the  special  committee  on  the 
jilts  and  modes  of  instruction  in  the  Board’s 
0 s.  Mr.  Bousfield  (chairman  of  the  com* 
|!)  moved  that  the  Board  should  authorise 
lippointment  of  an  officer  whose  duties 
H be  to  give  instruction  in,  and  to 
jLse,  the  methods  of  teaching  mechanical 
t eometrical  drawing.  The  resolution  gave 
|;,o  a long  discussion,  the  contention 
n favour  being  that  the  appointment  of 
V&cer  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 

ji.  was  necessary  in  order  that  drawing 
‘ be  taught  systematically.  Mrs.  Westlake 

SI  that  drawing  should  be  made  obligatory 
iour  elementary  schools,  both  for  boys  and 
{II  Much  attention  was  being  given  to  the 
tit  on  the  Continent,  and  she  thought  a 
ulcal  advance  would  be  made  in  this  country 
[ft  appointment  recommended  in  the  resolu- 
! Mr.  Heller  maintained  that  the  majority 
I teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  were 
icompetent  to  teach  drawing.  The  motion 
ventually  negatived  by  2t)  to  15. 


TIMBER  (c07if,inued). 

Canada,  Spruce,  1st  

,,  3rd  and  2Dd 

New  Brunswick,  &c 

Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1 in.,  pre- 

par^,  First 

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba foot 

Honduras,  4c 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

8t.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

Mexican  ,,  

Tobaseo  ,,  

Honduras  ,,  

Box,  Turkey ton 

Walnut,  Italian  foot 

METALS. 

Ieon — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton 
,,  „ at  works  in  Wales  ... 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
Co?PEE  — 

British,  cake  and  ingot. 


9 0 0 10  0 0 

7 0 0 8 10  0 

0 10  0 8 0 0 

6 10  0 13  0 0 


0 6 6 0 7 9 


0 0 2 0 0 3 


0 


6^ 
0 64 


■IICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

£.  s.  d.  £.  B.  d. 

00  12  10  0 


Best  selected  

Sheet*,  atronff 

Chili,  bars  

Yellow  Metal 

'.'.'.'.ib'. 

Lead— 

Spanish  

....ton 

English,  common  brands  .. 

Sheet,  English 

Spelteb — 

Silesian,  special  

....ton 

load 

...foot  cube 
load 


i.I 

U.S 

Canada 

sntsic,  4u 

da 

lanada  red  

yellow 

Pantsie 

Petersburg 

!ot,  Odessa,  crown 

Finland,  3nd  and  l8t.,,8td.l00 
4th  and  3rd 


, ..fathom 


’eteraburg,  Ist  yellow  . 
,,  2nd  ,, 

..  white 


2 15  0 4 16  0 

2 0 0 4 0 0 

2 0 0 4 10  0 

4 0 0 6 10  0 

2 10  0 3 10  0 

2 10  0 4 0 0 

3 10  0 6 0 0 

6 0 0 6 0 0 


7 0 0 9 0 0 


9 0 0 10  0 0 


7 10 

7 10 

8 10 


.ida,  Pino,  Ist  

,,  2nd 

,,  3rd,  4c. . 


10  10 
16  10 
17  10 
25  10 
17  10 
10  10 


Ordinary  brands... 

Tiw— 

Banca  

Billiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  Ingots 

ZiNO — English  sheet  ... 

OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Bapeseed,  English  pale 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  .... 

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  D.S 

„ refined  .... 
Tuepentinb— 

American, in  casks.... 

Tie— 

Stockholm barrel 

Archangel  


0 0 4 0 0 44 

0 0 44  0 0 64 

0 0 44  0 0 64 

6 0 0 12  0 0 

0 0 44  0 0 6 


4 17  8 6 0 0 


80  0 0 81  0 0 

81  10  0 82  10  0 

86  0 0 88  0 0 

78  16  0 0 0 0 

0 0 74  0 0 7| 

13  0 0 13  5 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

14  5 0 14  10  0 


104  0 0 0 0 0 

103  0 0 0 0 0 

103  0 0 0 0 0 

103  0 0 0 0 0 


20  0 0 20  5 0 

26  10  0 27  10  0 

25  6 0 25  10  0 

24  0 0 24  10  0 


22  6 0 22  10  0 

19  0 0 45  0 0 

5 0 0 6 0 0 

7 0 0 12  0 0 

,.cwt,  1 13  0 1 13  3 


0 11  0 0 11  6 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS.  


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


By  whom  required. 


ig  and  Tarpaving  Footpaths,  4c 

ig-up  Pavement  Lights,  4c 

inal  Tanks,  4c.,  at  Sewage  Works  

Deul  Blocks,  Thames  Ballast,  4c.  .. 

it-Irou  Girders,  4c.,  for  Bridges 

Shed  at  Derby 

f-up  Roads  

I nd  Castings 

al  of  Fine  Asb  and  Clinkers 

I and  other  Sanitary  Works 

is.  Road  Lamps,  4c.,  Rent 

: Gravel,  Purchase  of  Road  Refuse,  4c, 

f at  Workhouse  and  Offices 

I rare  Glazed  Socketed  Drain-Pipes  

4 Irick  and  Pipe  Sewer,  4o 

I ng  and  Making-up  Roads,  Footpaths,  4i 

I iriiini,  Halifax 

I nakiug  and  Paving  Works 


4c. 


Si  Tower,  Wrought-Iron  Tank,  4c. 
Hall,  Additions,  4c 


Lewisham  Board  of  Wk 

Whitechapel  Union 

Billericay  U.R.S.A,  ... 

Chelsea  Testry 

Midland  Railway  Co.... 
do. 

Friern  Baruet  Lol.  Brd, 
Calcutta  Corporation 
do. 

St  Mary's  (Battersea) 

Vestry 

Steyning  Union  

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 

Paddington  Vestry 

Bromley  Local  Board... 
Bethnal  Green  Guar- 
dians   

Enfield  Local  Board  ... 
St.  Marylebono  Vestir 
Beckenham  Local  Bd. 


Willesden  Local  Board 

Fulham  Union 

Bouthwold  Waterworks 
Company,  Limited  ... 
Northampton  Cor 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


Official 

Bruce  Capell 

Official 

G.  R.  Strachan.... 

Official 

do. 

Q.  Clarke 

J.  Quick  4 Son.... 
do. 

J.  T.  Pilditch  ..!. 

EUice-Clsrk 

A.  4 C.  Harston  . 

Official 

do. 


A.  4 C.  Harston  

W.  Kitteringham  

Official 

G.  B.  Carlton 

John  Elv 

O.  Claude  Robson  

H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son.. 

Urban  A.  Smith  

Official 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 


Oct.  aoth 
do. 
do, 
do. 

Nov.  2ad 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment, 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Welshpool  Corporation 

Nov.  13th 

' TENDERS. 

ihimonications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
tas  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  ThaTiday».~\ 

lkcKHE.4.TH.  — For  erecting  stables  and  coach* 
1 1 at  Combe  Farm-lane,  Blackheatb,  for  Mr.  James 
I y.  Mr.  John  James  Downes,  architect,  183, 
1 ham  High-road  ; — 

uessrs.  W.  H.  Lorden  4 Son  £1,600  0 0 

VINGDON  (Herts). — For  repairs,  4c.,  at  Baptist 
'H,  Boviogdon,  Herts.  Mr.  George  H,  Green, 
Lect,  Chesbani. 

id.  Horn,  Hemelhempsted,  Herts £113  0 0 

job  Wright,  Chesbsm,  Buuks 98  0 0 

l^ml.  Monk,  Hemelhempsted,  Herts*  74  18  0 

I • Accepted, 


BATTERSEA. — For  the  erection  of  stables,  harness- 
room,  4c.,  at  the  dust  destructor  d^pot.  Culvert-road,  for 
tho  Parish  of  Battersea.  Mr.  J.  T.  Klditch.  Siuwcyor: 

C.  Beach £3,045  3 6 

Whitbread  3,895  0 0 

Holloway,  Bros 2,786  0 0 

Higgs  2,706  0 0 

Grist  2,768  0 0 

Nightingale  2,764  0 0 

Ha>lock 2,713  0 0 

Parker 2,699  0 0 

J.  Holloway  2,685  0 0 

Sharien  2,662  2 6 

Howard  2,630  10  0 

Street  4 Son 2,609  10  0 

Marsland 2,584  0 0 

Richardson 2,534  0 0 

Brichncll 2,619  0 0 


CATERH  AM.— For  additions  to  Tupwood  Lodge,  Cater- 
ham  Valley,  Surrey.  Mr.  Alfred  Conder,  architect. 
Palace  Chambers,  Westminster.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Wm  Diinif,  36  and  37,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C, : — 

G.  B.  8.  Williams  4 Son  £4,690  0 0 

R.  J.  Jerrard 4,469  0 0 

Ja-.  Morter  4,373  0 0 

Colls  4 Son  4,333  0 0 

E.  Lanrance  4 Sons  4,141  0 0 

Jap.  Holloway  4,140  0 0 

J.  Woodward  4,070  0 0 

T.  Rider  4 Son 3,999  0 0 

J.  4 J.  Greenwood  (accepted) 3,777  0 0 


FULHAM.— For  making  np,  paving,  4c.,  of  Marville- 
road,  Fulham,  for  the  Vestry.  Mr.  J.  P.  Norrington, 


Nowell  4 Robson, 

Tomes  4 VNimpey  

Coat 

Trehcarae  (accepted).. 


263  0 0 


HARTLEPOOL.  — For  sewering,  macadamising,  flag- 
ging, channelling,  kerbing,  4c.,  in  Moor  • street  and 
Brougham-street,  Hartlepool,  for  the  Corporation  of 
Hartlepool.  Mr.  H.  C.  Crutnmack,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Borough  Engineer : — 

J.  Bulmer,  Hartlepool  (accepted) £881  14  0 

(Borough  Engineer’s  estimate,  £910.] 

HEREFORD. — For  erecting  Victoria  Jubilee  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital.  Mr,  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  architect : — 

Treasure  4 Son,  Shrewsbury  £2,198  10  0 

Tate?,  Shifual  2.085  0 0 

Kimberley,  Buiihury  

Dowiand,  Pontrilas 

Stephens  4 Bestow,  Bristol  * 


Williams,  Knighton 

D.  C.  Jones  4 Co..  Gloucester..,, 

Watkins.  Hereford 

Davies,  Slu'cwshury 

• Accepted. 


2,031  0 0 
2,020  0 0 
2,000  0 0 
1,987  0 0 
1,968  6 0 
1,840  0 0 
1,776  0 0 
1,695  0 0 


HOUNSLOW. — For  the  erection  of  the  new  Town-hall, 
Mr.  H,  O.  Cresswell,  architect; — 

W.  Hogbiii 

T.  J.  Messum  

G.  Danels  

A.  J.  4 B,  G.  Hanson 

Lansdown  & Co 

B.  E.  Nightingale 

J.  Dorey 4, //a  u u 

Oldridge  4 Sons  4,685  0 0 

W.  Wisdom  4,600  0 0 

H.  W.  Hiacock 4,565  0 0 

W.  H.  Brown 3,989  0 0 ! 


£6,745  0 
4,900  II 
4,850  0 
4,829  0 
4,800  0 
4,780  0 


IVT  HATCH  (Kent).— For  re.sidence.  Ivy  Hatch, 
Kent.  Mr.  Edwin  T,  Hall,  architect,  67,  Moorgate-stroet, 
London.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Evans  4 Deacon,  1, 
Adelaide-street,  W.C.: — 

Foster  , 4 Dioksee £6,789  0 0 

Laugdale  4 HaUett  (accepted) 6,500  0 0 


LIVERPOOL. — For  erecting  new  furniture  warehouse, 
4c.,  at  No.  6ft.  Seel-street,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Unswortb.  Mr, 
W.  Graham  Lloyd,  architect 

John  Tancred,  86,  Seel-street  * £400  0 0 

• Lowest  estimate  (accepted). 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises, 
College  Hill  and  College-street,  E.C,,  for  Messrs,  Tudor  4 
Sons.  Messrs.  Stock,  Page,  4 Stock,  architects  : — 

Harrison  & Spooner £1,824  0 0 

Eider  4 Son  1,648  0 0 

Stimpsen  4 Co 1,680  0 0 

Pritchard  4 Co 1,565  0 0 

J,  4 J.  Greenwood 1,368  0 0 . 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  4c.,  required  to  be  done  to 
the  “ Union,"  P.anton-atrcet,  Haymarket,  W.,  for  Mr.  J, 
Pierpoint.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  17,  Queen 
Anne's-gate,  Westminster,  8.W.  : — 

Godden,  8.,  Bryiinslou-square  £309  0 0 

Lamblr,  S.  R.,  Kentish-town  295  0 0 

Kellawuy.  W.  L,,  Islington 203  0 0 

Burmaii,  H.,  4 Sons,  Keunington-park  263  0 0 
Smith,  W.J.,4Bon,  Belgrave-square,*  256  0 0 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  two  kiosks  for  the 
International  Hygienic  Society.  Mr.  Christopher  M. 
Shiner,  architect,  15,  Now  Broad-street,  E.C. 

For  ground  viork. 

Beevers  £238  0 0 

Muaday  4 Son 192  0 0 

Adams 171  19  8 

For  tupertiructure. 

Round 290  0 0 

For  whole  of  work. 

Beiiham4Son 690  0 0 

Kirk  4 Randall 440  0 0 


LONDON.— For  decorative  and  sanitary  work  at  37, 
Randolph-orescent,  Maida-vale.  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph, 
architect.  Basinghall-atreet,  E.C.: — 

A,  W.  Hammond £453  0 0 

G.  H.Bird  371  6 0 

J.  Martin  313  17  6 

J.  Allen  4 Sons  290  0 0 

LONDON. — For  work  connected  with  the  rebuilding 
Nos.  37,  and  38.  Gutter-lane,  Cheapside.  Mr.  Delissa 
Joseph,  architect,  17  and  IS,  Basinghall-street,  E.C. 
Irontcork. 

M.  T.  Shaw  4 Co £344  10  0 

Moreland  4 Son  336  0 0 

Measures  Bros.  4 Co 303  9 6 

Stonework. 

G.  Seale £296  0 0 

G.  Herridgo  290  0 0 

J.  Stowell  280  0 0 


dwelling-house,  Northwood,  ! 

Comper.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Green,  architect,  Chesham 

A.  T.  Wilson,  RiCkmanaworth* £165  0 0 

‘ * Accepted, 
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NORTHWOOD  fMicldl(’sei),— For  tho  erection  of 
dwelling-houses  at  ^forthwood,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  Jus. 
Pet  ley.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Green,  iireliitect,  Cheshiim,  Bucks: — 
\V.  Liirter,  H.'irrow  Wenld,  Middlesex  £1,560  0 0 
C.  F.  Keurley,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex.  1,473  0 0 
Brown  & Sons.  Harefleld,  Middlesex.  1,176  0 0 

Thos.  Bonnett,  Watford,  Herts  1,011  0 0 

A.  T.  Wilson,  Ricbmansworth*  1,039  0 0 

• Accepted. 


PECKHAM.  — For  cleaning,  painting,  reutilating, 
plastering,  and  decorating  the  interior  of  8t.  Luke'e 
Church,  I'eckham  ; — 

Money  Marsland,  Wandsworth*  £500  0 0 

* Accepted. 


RISHTON’  (near  Blackburn). — For  the  interior  decora- 
tion of  the  Church  of  S8.  Peter  and  Paul,  Rishton. 
Messrs.  Simpson  & Duckworth,  arohitects,  Hlar'kburn  : — 

Heighway  & Son,  Manchester*  £200  0 0 

• Accepted. 


STOKE  - UPON  - TRENT.  — For  alterations 
" Wheatsheaf  ” Hotel,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Mr. 
Penn,  an-hitect.  Quantities  supplied  by  the 
tect ; — Contract  No.  1. 


P.  Beiinion,  Longton  £631  0 

ToxalJ  & Heath,  Stoke  658  0 

N.  Barlow.  Scoke 550  0 

H.  Goodwin,  Longton  498  15 

Bradbury  Bros.,  Stoke  471  0 

G.  Hams,  Stoke 460  0 

T.  Chatfield,  Hanley  450  0 

G.  Hancock,  Stoke 449  0 

J.  Breeze,  Stoke  (accepted) 430  0 


to  the 
Edwin 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


STRATFORD.— For  the  erection  of  manufacturing 

Semiyes  at  Stratford,  for  Messrs.  A.  Boiike  Roberts  & Co. 

r.  Thomas  W.  Fletcher,  architect,  73,  Bow-road. 
Quantilies  supplied ; — 

Haywortli  Sons £1,148  0 0 

Mr'Cormick  A Sous  I.LIO  0 0 

Grcgar  A Son  1,137  0 0 

NorionASons  1,077  0 0 

G.  U.  Smith  (accepted) 000  0 0 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.  — For  the  election  of 
dwelling-houses,  in  Mp^neui  Park,  Mount  Ephrai 
Tunbridge  Wells.  Mr.  William  B.  Hughes,  architect,  43j 
London-road,  Tunbridge  Wells 


Charwood  Bros 

R.  Cot  

£10,670 

10,406 

White  & Hemphrey  

9,377 

G.  Stephenson 

s’, 810 

Strange  & Son 

W.  .1.  Adcock  . 

Foster  & Dicksee 

Cornwell  & Son  

Wiillis  & Sou  

8,315 

8.176 

7,923 

7,900 

7,874 

Aviird  (accepted)  

Canty  

7,479 

7,457 

WALTHAMSTOW. — For  the  erection  of  ten  cottages 
and  a whop  at  Walthamstow.  Mr,  Christopher  M.  Shiner, 
architect,  15,  New  Broad-street,  E.C. 

Rowe  £1,400  0 0 


WANSTEAD. — For  the  erection  of  three  shops, 
► tabling.  Ac.,  on  Rose  Cottage-green,  for  Mr.  J.  Maugh- 
fling.  Mr.  W.  Scckbam  Witherington,  architejt,  79, 
Mark-lane,  E.C. : — 

Jolliffe,  Wanstead  (accepted) £1,675  0 0 


WOOD  GREEN. — For  the  erection  of  St.  Mark's 
Mission  Church,  Noel  Park.  Mr.  Rowland  Plnmbe,  archi- 
tect. Messrs.  Fowler  A Hugmim,  surveyors  : — 


Ashby  Bros £9,920  £8,600 

Messum 8,888  8,248 

Nightingale  8,780  R,480 

Goodman  8,271  7,785 

Catley 8,240  7,664 

Woodward 8,118  7,620 

Morter  8,079  7,769 

James... 7,900  7,620 

W.  Shepherd  7,885  7,465 

Dove  7,875  7,82.5 

Kilby  A Gayford 7,860  7,63.5 

Treasure  A Son  7,848  7,440 


A.  If  screens,  gallery  front,  and  seats  are  in  oak. 
B.  If  pitch-pine. 


Randolph  Matttiont,  Port$down~road,  Maida  Vale, — In 
the  list  of  tenders  for  this  job,  given  on  p.  293  of  our  last 
issue,  Messrs.  Holliday  A Greenwood  were  erroneously 
described  as  of  Battersea,  instead  of  Brixton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

0,4  Co. — 8.  & W.  (»hould  send  amount*).- J.  B.  W.  (ditto).— 
T.  C.  N.— W.  F.  R,-G.  M.  M.— T-  W,  (thank*:  »ee  pHragraijh  on 
p.  291  oi  l«t  WMik*  flugt£»7-),— W.  Q.  8.— J.  H.— A.  W.  R.  8-— 
B-  * F.— T.  L.  W,— E,  T.  H.— W.  A.  B.  (below  our  markl.— S-  J.  M.— 
H.  H.-W.  W.— F.  S.— F.  W.  C.  (we  will  inquire).— W.  A.  C.  (an 
advertisemeut).— H.  D.— C.  H.— C.  8.— H.  J.  F.  (too  late),— W.  E. 
(too  late). 

Alt  itaiementa  of  facte,  llets  of  tendera,  Ao,,  moat  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addres*  of  the  lender,  not  neoeesarily  forpubUcatloD 

We  are  oompellad  to  decline  pointing  out  book*  and  xlvine 
addreeiee. 

Noti.— Tbe  ceiponelblUty  of  ilgned  article*,  and  paper*  read  at 
public  meetiege.  reate,  of  oouree,  with  the  autbora. 

W*  cannot  undertakt  to  return  rejected  communicatUmi. 

Letter!  or  oommunlcatlooi  (beyond  mere  newe-lteme)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  joumala,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artlatlo  mattera  ehould 
be  addreeaed  to  THE  EDITOR ; all  communication*  relating  to 
advertlaementa  and  other  exclueively  buaineea  matter*  ihonld  be 
addreeaed  to  THE  PTTBLISHEK.  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUliLISHElTS  NOTICES. 

Regitfered  Telegraphic  Ad<frfrg,**THB  Bcildbe^London.*' 

OHAEGES  FOE  ADVEETI8EMENT8. 

eiTDATlONB  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Biz  Ilnea  (about  fifty  word*)  or  under  4e.  6d, 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  word* Ga.  fid. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertlaementa,  alao  for  special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitiona,  Contracta,  Bale*  by  Auction, 
ko.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publlehar, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Llnea  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  la.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os,  fid. 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLtJTBLY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  fitampe  mur(  not  to  aent,  but  all  small  sums  ehould  to 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Beglatered  Letter  or  by  Honey  Order,  payable 
at  the  Poet^ffiue,  Oovent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURoaiNIEB,  PnbUsher, 

Addressed  to  No,  46,  Catberlne-atreet.  W.O. 
AdvertiaeDienta  for  the  current  week's  Issue  moat  reach  the  Otfice 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  and  for  the  Front  Page 

by  the  same  Hour  on  WEDNB3DAY. 

BPECIAL  — •*'I'TB^TI0^N8  in  standing  ADVBRTiaE- 
■ MENT8  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WBDNBS 
DAY  momiBga: 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  reaponilble  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements, 
strongly  recommends  that  of  thelatter  COPIES  ONLY  should  to  aent. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  "The  Builder,"  may  have  Btpllu  addretted 
to  the  OSice,  46,  Catberlne-atreet,  Cevent  Garden,  W.O, 
free  a/ charge.  Letters  will  to  forwarded  11  addireeaed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
sever  the  pottage 


1 THIN  PAPER,  lor  FOREIGN  CIR- 


Now  ready. 

READING  CASES,!  „ eac^ 

- ’ I By  post  (carefully  packed).  Is. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCLLLES'  CONCRETE. 

ArchitectB*  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSEEVATOEIES, 

GEEENIIOnSES, 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

Bank,  Offlee,  & Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER  " le  supplied  nizscr from  the  Office  to  real:. 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19i.  ur  ^ 
PnzraiD.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australis,  sod. 
Zealand,  36s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Ac  Ur 
annum.  Remlttancea  payable  to  DOUGliAfi  POURDRtXJ 
Publisher,  No.  44,  Ostherine-street,  W.O. 


SUB8CEIBBE8  in  LONDON  and  the  SDBUEBL' 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19g.  per  aannir 
49.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  enaure  receiving  “ The  Bnilu 
by  Rridag  3fom»n^’»  poit. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  | FARLEIGH  DO^ 

BOX  GROUND.  I COMBE  DOWN 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  | STORE  GROU 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limi. 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 


DOUliTINO  FREESTONS. 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITOH 

STONE. 


The  atone  from  theaecoc 
is  known  as  the  “Wei 
Bede,"  and  is  of  a 
oryatalline  nature,  and 
doubtedly  one  of  the 
durable  stones  in  Snelue 
la  of  the  eane  cryats 
nature  sa  the  Chelyncn  8: 
but  finer  in  textnre,  and  i 
suitable  fer  flnemoifldedd 


Prices,  and  every  information  given, 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SO 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS' 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [A 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  I 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  cai 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice.  < 

Prices,  and  every  information  given, 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent— Mr.  B.  A.  WILLIAMS 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [A 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  I 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  beet  and  cheapest  mate: 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehi 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  n 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [A 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and  i 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  BTODART  & CO., 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [A 


SPRAGUE  & CO.. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  prom 
exeented. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [A 


MICHELMORB  & RBi 


HanalMtujrers  of 


QOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HING 


LEVER,  BCSBW,  A BARBEL  1 

Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN  " GATB  STOPSj 
IHFROVBD  OATS  FITTINOB  of  every  Deiari 

36a.  borough  RO. 


Prices  Reduced.  ^^JlicJtion. 


LONDON.  ( 


SHORT  TIME  CONTRACT! 

Can  be  carried  out  easily  by  using  our  Lamps. 

TTOTX 


WORK  ALL  NIGHT 

AT  MUCH  LESS  COST  THAN  BY  GAS.  4 NO  STEAM  OR  AIR -PIPES  REQUIR] 

Entirely  Self  - Contained,  Portable,  l/ery  Cheap. 

F.  BRABY  & GO.,  352  TO  362,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.1 


Tou  LV.  No.  2387. 


8*TDBDAT,  November  3,  1333. 


Clje 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Bombay  Muniiupal  Buildings  (Firiit  Premiated  Design). — Mr.  E.  F.  Chisholm,  Arrhitect. — Elevation  to  Hornby-road Extra-large  Fhoto-Zitho, 

Bombay  Municipal  Buildings  (Mr.  Chisholm’s  Design). — Elevation  towards  Cruikshani-road Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 

Design  for  Stained  Glass  Window,  Aldington  Church. — By  Messrs.  Shrigley  & Hunt  Double-Page  luk-Photo. 

Bloclis  ill  Text. 

Sketches  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition Page  319 

Eushton  Hall 322 


t-Iodlan  Architecture 
.DOS  of  Old  Southwark 


fr  from  Paris  

|Croni  the  Arts  aud  Crafts  Exhibition 

iiam  College 

I'pool  Architectural  Society  : The  President's  Address  

ton  Hall 

I Premiated  Design  for  Municipal  Offleors,  Bombay 


CONTTENS. 


313 

315 

31G 

317 

3l» 

320 

320 

322 

32-2 


Design  for  Stnlued  Glass,  Aldington  Church,  Kent  

The  IroDinoDgers'  Company  

A German  Technologist's  View  of  Sewage  Irrigation 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  aud  Sur 

veyors  : Exntninstlons 

The  Quarterly  Renew  on  Techniosl  Education  

Architectural  Alterations  aud  Additious  in  Oxford 

Case  Under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act 

Paving  Apportionments  


322  ' The  Epidemic  of  Diphtheria  at  Mldsomer  Norton 328 

323  i The  Student's  Column : Artificial  Stones.— XVIII.  S2S 

323  : Recant  Patents 3-27 

Recent  Sales  of  Property  327 

323  I Meetings 827 

321  ; Miscellanea  328 

328  , Tho  Tallest  Chimney  In  the  World  328 

328  I Sale  of  Topographical  and  Architectural  Werks 328 

328  I Prices  Current  of  Materials 328 


Anglo-Indian  Architecture. 

publish,  among  our 
illustrations  this 
■^eek  ttvo  large 
elevations  of  a de- 
sign which  re- 
ceived the  first 
premium  in  com- 
petition for  an 
important  Cxovern- 
ment  building  to 
erected  in  Bombay,  the  tvork  of  an  archi- 
It  •whose  name  has  been  long  prominent  in 
iinexinn  -with  English  architecture  carried 
in  the  Indian  peninsula.  The  design, 

► reasons  of  •which  we  have  never  got  a 
ar  explanation,  was  abandoned,  but  it 

•ve.«,  ufivertheless,  in  connexion  with 
authors  own  statement,  his  architec- 
•ol  confession  of  faith  in  regard  to  his 
sign,  which  we  print  on  the  jjage  devoted 
a description  of  the  illustrations,  as  an 
imple  of  one  out  of  two  conflicting 

iorieji  as  to  the  course  which  archi- 
iture,  carried  out  by  English  hands  on 
dian  soil,  should  take; — that  of  adopting  or 
limilatiug  native  styles.  The  opposite 
Bory,  that  of  planting  European  forms  of 
:hitecture  on  Indian  soil,  with  little 
idification,  may  he  taken  as  represented  in 
e large  group  of  railway  terminus  buildings 
cently  erected  at  Bombay,  and  illustrated  in 
e Builder  for  October  13.  ‘Whether  we  are 
regard  either  of  the  designs  thus  illustrated 
satisfactory  examples  of  the  respective 
Bthods  referred  to  is  not  the  question  at  the 
oment ; it  is  sufficient  that  they  are,  in  point 
scale,  important  examples  of  the  two 
iposite  principles  referred  to,  and  from  what 
e have  seen  in  Anglo-Indian  papers,  this 
restion,  between  native  or  English  styles, 
ems  to  have  been  taken  up  and  argued 
,ther  warmly,  partly  in  reference  to  one  or 
her  of  these  designs. 

It  is  an  indication  of  progress,  and  of  a 
tore  serious  interest  in  architecture  among 
he  English  community  in  India,  that  there 
lould  be  any  principles,  or  any  arguing  at  all 
joutthe  matter.  ‘\Vhen  we  started  building 
i India  for  our  own  wants,  we  mostly  ju.st 
id  over  again,  in  this  very  different  climate, 
hat  we  were  doing  in  England ; beginning 
■ith  colonnaded  buildings  and  porticoes  of 
iseudo-Classic  architecture,  and  presently  in- 
'oducing  Gothic  (of  a very  Strawberry- 
ill  ty^xi)  for  churches ; the  mistakes 
lade  in  England  in  the  way  of  archieo- 


logical  sham  architecture  being  made 
over  again  in  even  worse  form  in  India, 
because  architectural  design  was  mostly  taken 
in  hand  by  engineers,  who  did  not  even 
properly  understand  how  to  carry  out  archieo- 
log'ical  arcliitecture.  There  are  signs  that  the 
rule  of  the  engineers  is  coming  to  an  end,  aud 
that  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  some  artistic 
element  in  architecture,  and  some  artistic 
study  to  produce  it,  is  taking  popular  form  ; 
and  therefore  the  question,  in  what  direction 
Anglo-Indian  architectural  design  should  be 
developed,  becomes  of  especial  interest  just 
now. 

Mr.  Chisholm's  description  of  his  design 
and  its  intention,  printed  on  page  3:12, 
amounts,  as  will  be  seen,  to  a decision  in 
favour  of  almost  complete  and  unreserved 
reproduction  of  Hindu  architecture  of  a cer- 
tain type,  with  a slight  admixture  of  Moham- 
medan details,  but  only  such  an  admixture  as 
had  been  made  already  in  Indian  buildings, 
executed  since  the  Mohammedan  conquest, 
hut  before  the  conquering  race  had  developed 
the  peculiar  phase  of  architecture  of  which 
they  subsequently  left  such  exquisite  remains 
on  the  soil  of  India.  Mr.  Chisholm  speaks, 
indeed,  of  proposing  to  adopt  a “modification” 
of  a Hindu  phase  of  art,  but  the  modi- 
fication seems  to  consist  mainly  in  the 
omitting  of  some  of  the  cliaracteristic  decora- 
tive details  peculiar  to  the  style,  and  even 
this  omission  the  author  of  the  design  refers 
to  sadly  aud  with  regret,  .'if  ter  first  proposing 
“ a modification  of  an  Eastern  pha.5e  of  art,” 
he  describes  the  building  in  a later  sentence 
as  “Hindh  of  a very  pure  type,  merely 
adding  such  Mohammedan  forms  as  ex- 
pediency demanded  in  positions  duly  sanc- 
tioned by  usage.”  This  seems  to  amount  to 
pure  copyism,  though  in  regard  to  details, 
the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  old  work  will 
be  grieved  to  find  many  familiar  forms 
omitted  or  pared  down,  so  as  to  be 
hardly  recognisable ; but  this,  alas ! is 
inevitable.”  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that 
what  Mr.  Chisholm  desired  was  to  re- 
produce an  ancient  Indian  building  pre- 
cisely, and  he  only  regrets  that,  for  reasons 
which  are  left  to  our  imagination,  he  might 
not  do  so.  It  is  these  inevitable  and  regretted 
omissions,  perhaps,  which  produced  on  us  the 
impression  which  we  mentioned  in  noticing 
the  drawings  at  the  Academy,  that  the  de- 
•sign  was  an  Oriental  one  spoiled  by  European 
elements — Oriental  without  Oriental  feeling. 
The  author  of  the  design,  in  a criticism 
1 on  our  criticism,  disclaimed  all  intention  or 


effort  at  giving  European  feeling  to  it,  and 
perhaps  the  true  explanation  of  the  impres- 
sion it  produced  onus  may  lie  in  the  omissions 
alluded  to  in  the  author's  report,  which  leave 
us  a building  with  the  angularity  of  form  and 
crudeness  of  detail  characteristic  of  the  native 
style,  without  the  richness  of  effect  which 
atones  in  some  degree  for  the  inferior  aesthetic 
of  Hindu  architecture. 

This  latter  impeachment  Mr.  Chisholm,  no 
doubt,  would  deny : so  would  Fergusson, 
whose  “History of  Indian  aud  Eastern  Ai’chi- 
tecture  ” threw  an  entirely  new  light  on,  and 
gave  a new  interest  to,  the  subject.  Consider- 
ing how  it  had  been  neglected  by  English 
writers  previously,  and  that  Fergusson  was 
practically  first  in  the  field  on  the  subject,  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  he  should  have  given  to 
this  subject  one-third  of  the  whole  space 
which  he  devoted  to  the  history'  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  world ; but,  apart  from  this 
special  favouritism,  such  a division  of  the  sub- 
ject was  certainly  most  disproportionate.  Mr. 
Chisholm’s  enthusiasm,  which  sees  in  Indian 
architecture  work  “ second  to  no  art  in  the 
world  hut  that  of  Greece,”  appears  to  us 
equally  out  of  proportion.  This  kind  of 
exaggeration  strikes  us  as  a curious  instance 
of  the  extent  to  which  people  may  be  carried 
awa'\'  into  enthusiasm  for  crude  and  hizai're 
forms  of  art,  under  the  influence  of  special 
study  or  interest.  You  may  learn  to  like 
anything  if  you  try  hard  enough.  Fergus- 
son  made  Indian  architecture  his  specialty, 
and  managed  to  work  himself  up  into  an 
enthusiasm  (not  always  communicated  to  his 
readers)  even  over  things  that  are  like  the  archi- 
tecture of  nightmare,  without  form,  proportion, 
or  logic.  The  purer  and  semi-classic  forms  of 
some  phases  of  Hindu  art  are  very  different 
from  these  ; but  even  here  how  inferior  in 
refinement  are  the  mouldings  and  the  pro- 
portioning of  the  parts,  not  only  to  Greek,  hut 
even  to  Eoman  and  Keuaissance  work.  And 
when  IMr.  Chisholm  can  speak,  as  he  does,  of 
the  gradual  degradation  of  Hindfi  architecture 
through  Saracenic  influence,  the  Taj  at  Agra 
being  quoted  as  the  lowest  point  of  this 
descent  in  the  architectural  scale,  we  can  only 
regard  this  as  Avhat  may  be  called  archi- 
tectural criticism  turned  upside  down.  Ee- 
garded  merely  as  a design,  the  Taj  is  marked 
by  a puvitv  of  line  and  balance  of  proportion 
which  may  really  be  called  quite  Greek,  in 
comparison  with  the  crude  details  and  often 
disproportioned  parts  of  even  the  purer  forms 
of  Hindu  architecture. 

One  reason,  possibly,  for  this  exaggerated 
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estimate  of  the  purity  of  taste  and  detail  of 
Ilindh  architecture  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  most  students  who  approach  the  study  of 
Indian  architecture  are  led  to  expect  to  find 
it  especially  marked  by  a barbaric  richness  of 
effect  rather  than  by  any  approach  to  pure 
form.  When  such  studfuits,  therefore,  meet 
•with  designs  showing  columns  and  capitals 
with  a certain  resemblance  to  Classic  work, 
and  spaced  with  regular  intercolumniations, 
and  so  on,  they  consider  they  have  been  duped 
hitherto.  Here  is  a new  and  Classic  form  of 
architecture  such  as  they  never  expected,  and 
forthwith  the  llindvi  architect  is  ranked  with 
the  Greek,  with  the  additional  satisfac- 
tion derived  from  ap])reciating  that  which  is 
caviare  to  the  general.  On  the  part  of  an 
architect,  such  a perversion  of  critical  judg- 
ment could  only  result,  ns  it  appears  to  us, 
from  a constant  habit  of  looking  at  buildings 
w’ith  bad  detail,  and  laying  aside  the  study  of 
and  familiaritv  with  good  detail:  especially 
mouldings,  'rhese,  as  Qiiatreraore  de  Quincy 
said,  are  what  show  the  true  distinction 
between  refined  and  unrefined  architecture ; 
and  no  architecture  marked  by  ill-drawn, 
crude,  disproportioned  profiles  in  its  mouldings 
can  ever  permanently  take  rank  a.s  a fine  stylo 
of  the  art,  however  it  may  become  a fashion 
for  a short  time,  or  with  a few  perverts. 
Architects  ought  to  be  kept,  by  their  training 
of  the  eye,  from  thus  turning  aside  into  the 
bypaths  of  architectural  style.  Engineers, 
who  still  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  Anglo- 
Indian  architecture,  and  wlio  (to  judge  from 
visible  results)  never  give  a thought  to  the 
design  of  mouldings,  or  recognise  that  there 
is  any  design  in  the  matter,  are,  of  course,  a 
much  easier  prey.  This  is  curiously  illus- 
trated in  a publication  by  an  Anglo-Indian 
engineer  which  has  been  sent  to  us ; a port- 
folio of  studies  for  various  types  of  building,* 
based  on  Jlindfi  architecture.  With  the  feel- 
ing which  prompted  the  publication  of  the 
book  we  have  a certain  sympathy,  and  we 
are  always  glad  to  meet  with  an  engineer 
(there  are  not  too  many  of  them)  who 
considers  architectural  beauty  a tiling  worth 
caring  for  and  being  enthusiastic  about.  Mr. 
Harrington  grieves  over  the  crushing  out 
of  the  old  Hindu  architecture,  first  under 
Mohammedan  influence,  and,  secondly,  bv 
the  debasement  of  modern  Hindu  buildings 
by  the  introduction  of  European  styles,  “ pro- 
ducing a combined  Anglo-1  lindii-Saracenic, 
as  objectionable  as  it  is  unmeaning  and 
degenerate.”  He  wi.shes  to  see  “ the  noble 
ruins  of  a once  magnificent  architecture” 
raised  again  into  an  architecture  of  modern 
life,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Hindu  people  themselves,  when 
they  have  become  sensible  of  the  absurdity 
of  modem  combinations  of  incongruous 
styles,  “ and  are  determined  to  restore 
Hindu  art  in  its  purity,  adapting  if, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  modern  thoughts 
and  necessities.”  The  great  native  patrons 
of  art  in  India  have  abandoned  the  indi- 
enous  style,  5ilr.  Harrington  tells  us,  and 
ave  erected  palaces  after  European  styles, 
because  “the  untrained  native  designers  are 
incompetent  to  adapt  modern  conveniences  to 
their  traditional  methods”;  which  we  can 
readily  imagine  to  be  the  case.  “ In  the 
ictures  which  I give  in  this  portfolio,”  says 
_ Ir.  Harrington,  “ I have  studied  to  apply  the 
indigenous  Hinclii  art  in  strict  purity  to  the 
modem  necessities  of  civil  architecture.  The 
last  fifty  years  have  brought  about  a great 
change  in  the  conditions  of  life  among  the 
Hindus.  They  now  require  high  and  well- 
ventilated  houses  where  they  were  formerly 
content  to  dwell  in  a mazy  labyrinth  of  dark 
and  narrow  rooms  and  galleries.  Of  the  dilli- 
culties  which  beset  me  for  the  moment,  the 
■want  of  measured  drawing's  of  existing  ancient 
Hindii  buildings  was  my  greatest.”  We  fear 
there  are  more  diflicult  ies  in  such  a task  than 
Mr.  Harrington  is  aware  of.  His  attempt,  is 
well  meant,  and  in  a sense  it  mavbe  .said  that 
it  was  spirited  of  him  to  make  it ; but  of  the 
result  the  less  said  the  Ix'tter!  Ho  has 
mamiged  to  get  hold  of  all  the  clumsy  quali- 

* Portfolio  Studies  from  the  Ancient  Hindu  Arohiteo- 
tore,  tij  B.  E.  Hurrington,  Civil  Engineer.  (Ne  pub-  I 
lisber  a name.)  i 


ties  of  Ilindfi  architecture;  its  coarse,  im- 
couth,  ill-designed  mouldings  (which,  indeed, 
he  lias  bettered,  or  rather  “ worsered,”  in 
this  respect),  its  ill-considered  proportions, 
without  any  of  its  richness  or  pictu- 
resqueness. No  one  whose  eye  had  been 
trained  upon  Classic  or  Gothic  detail  could 
have  endured,  much  less  have  deliberately 
put  together,  such  uncouth  architectural 
imaginations.  We  were  much  tempted 
(having  permission  to  use  any  plate)  to  pub- 
lish the  “ Facade  for  Municipal  Offices  ” in  the 
Hindu  style;  but  it  would  be  unkind  to  do 
so.  What  we  can  assure  Mr.  Harrington  is 
this,  that  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to 
revive  and  adopt  ancient  Jlindfi  architecture 
to  modem,  it  would  be  a task  not  to  be  under- 
taken with  any  chance  of  success  save  by 
those  who  have  familiarised  themselves 
with  the  best  schools  of  architectural 
style  and  detail,  and  have  thereby  ac- 
quired the  power  to  modify  and  refine 
upon  the  Hindfi  detail  in  such  a way  as 
to  revive  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  style 
without  its  clumsiness  of  profile  and  pro- 
portion ; and  those  who  attempt  the  task 
without  such  training  will  only  produce 
results  which,  like  his  unfortunate  portfolio 
of  studies,  may  be  cited  as  a warning  rather 
than  an  example. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  it  is  odd  that 
any  one  who  has  noticed  the  fact  that  the 
eminent  native  men  are  taking  to  European 
modes  of  architecture  should  not  have  con- 
sidered how  this  fact  hears  on  the  probability 
of  the  future  course  of  native  architecture  in 
India.  The  most  prominent  and  best-edu- 
cated among  the  natives,  we  take  it,  are  almost 
of  necessity  tlie  most  Europeanised  in  their 
tastes  and  ideas.  Hut  the  influence  which 
affects  them  now  will  affect  the  inferior 
classes  of  the  natives  in  time.  The  complaint 
against  the  native  at  present,  on  the  part  of 
the  Englishman  in  India,  is  exactly  that  he  is 
not  at  present  sufficiently  imbued  with  Euro- 
pean habits,  tastes,  and  principles  ; that  it  is 
desirable  he  .should  be  Europeanised  in  his 
ideas.  And  when  he  becomes  so,  as  un- 
doubtedly, in  spite  of  all  obstacle.s  of  caste 
and  prejudice,  he  will  in  time,  among  the 
forms  in  which  his  Europeanised  taste  is  dis- 
played will  be  hi.s  architecture.  The  Euro- 
peanised Hindu  will  not  cai’e  for  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  Hindu  style:  it  will  not  suit 
his  feelings  or  his  tastes  ; he  will  want  to 
Eiirojieanise  his  house.  This  may  he  re- 
gretted on  some  grounds ; but  it  is  the 
almost  certain  result  of  the  extension  of  a 
European  civilisation. 

History  shows,  too,  that  in  the  past  it  has 
almost  invariably  happened  that  a conquering 
nation  carry  their  own  architecture  on  to  the 
conquered  soil.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
things  that  it  should  he  so.  Wherever  the 
Homan  legions  went,  the  Roman  Orders  fol- 
lowed before  long.  The  partial  exception, 
perhaps,  was  Egypt ; there  only  the  Romans 
seem  to  have  influenced  and  modified  the 
architectural  style  of  the  country  rather  than 
entirely  supplanted  it.  But  there  they  came 
in  contact  with  one  of  the  most  dignified,  im- 
pressive, and  complete  styles  of  architecture 
tliat  has  existed,  compared  with  which,  the 
Hindfi,  with  its  want  of  fixed  principle,  and 
its  rambling  varieties,  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
style  in  the  true  sense.  We  are  disposed  to 
think,  therefore,  from  the  analogy  of  the  past, 
thatthe  theory  of  the  English  builders  adopting 
with  little  modification  the  indigenous  style  of 
the  country,  which  is  illustrated  inthe  competi- 
tion design  we  publish  (his  week,  is  a mis- 
talcen  one ; that  the  attempt  to  pursue  Anglo- 
Indian  architecture  on  that  principle  would 
fail  in  the  end,  from  this  cause  if  not  from 
any  other,  that  it  would  be  at  variance  with 
the  feeling  of  a Europeanised  country.  We 
regard  Mr.  Chisholm’s  study,  however,  as  an 
interesting  and,  in  many  respects,  pleasing 
one,  which  has  partially  failed  in  effect  from 
having  fallen  short  of  Indian  richness  and 
pictiiresqueuess,  without  the  compensation 
which  might  have  been  gained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  more  of  the  refinement  of  detail 
and  proportion  taught  us  by  Classic  work. 
The  author  of  the  design,  however, 

I makes  a good  suggestion  in  his  remark 
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that  if  the  Greek  architect  had  worked  in  asi 
hot  a chraate  as  India,  he  would,  perhaps,! 
have  adopted  the  sunshade  as  a part  of  thei 
entablature.  Possibly;  but  he  would  have- 
designed  it  in  such  manner  as  to  appear  morei 
decidedly  a portion  of  the  construction,  less  of 
a penthou.se,  than  it  appears  in  this  modenji 
Hindu  design.  And  if  the  expedient  is  to  be 
tried  of  bringing  in  the  ancient  Indian  style  as- 
the  basis  of  a modem  style  of  architecture,  it , 
will  be  by  taking  the  main  disposition  and 
ideas  of  the  Indian  building,  and  refining 
its  mouldings  and  proportions  according  to- 
better  lights ; not  by  mere  archteological’i 
imitation,  still  less  by  repeating  andexaggeratri 
ing,  as  in  the  book  of  designs  referred  to  just 
now,  the  worst  faults  of  Hindil  architecture. 

But  the  more  logical  method  of  evolving  an 
Anglo-Indian  architecture  of  the  future  will 
lie,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  a treatment- 
based  on  European  style,  and  adapted,  both  in 
design  and  construction,  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  materials  of 
the  country.  For  general  style  and  feeling 
(in  modem  times,  at  least,  wiere  style  is  a 
matter  of  conscious  choice,  not  of  unconscious: 
habit)  are  the  expression  of  the  form  of 
culture  and  civilisation  of  the  builders  ; treat- 
ment in  detail  is  influenced  by  climate  and  ma- 
terial. Anglo-Indian  builders  do  not  seem  to 
have  made  many  attempts  on  this  principle  as 
yet : they  have  been  mostly  content  ■with 
building  European  architecture  over  again*i 
But  the  modification  of  either  Classic  on 
Gothic  type,s  to  suit  the  climate  and  surn 
roundings  of  India, — not  without  hints  oS 
architectural  .sympathy,  so  to  speak,  with 
indigenous  styles, — would  form  a fertile 
source  of  suggestions  for  new  architectural 
effect  and  expression.  We  do  not  see  why 
either  Gothic  or  Classic  types  may  not  be 
made  the  basis.  Fergusson  has  left  on  record: 
his  opinion  that  Gothic  forms,  so  nearly 
allied  to  Saracenic,  seemed  to  offer  the  best 
groundwork  for  that  kind  of  fusion  between 
the  European  and  native  architecture  which 
seemed  to  be  requisite.  But  it  might  be 
replied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is 
something  of  the  same  kind  of  affinity  betweeni 
Classic  architecture  and  some  of  the  Hindfi 
forms.  The  great  point  is,  that  a modifica- 
tion of  the  style  in  regard  to  the  climate  and 
associations  of  India  should  be  set  about  on 
an  intellectual  basis,  as  a piece  of  art.istic- 
development ; a task  which  req^uires  high 
artistic  culture,  and  cannot  be  undertaken  ex 
tempore  by  engineers  or  others  who  have  given- 
no  study  to  architecture  as  an  art.  The 
large  railway  buildings  at  Bombay,  which  'we 
illustrated  fwo  or  three  weeks  ago,  represent 
to  n certain  extent  the  theory  of  EuropeMj 
style  with  special  local  treatment;  and  its. 
architect  has  done  ■well,  at  all  events,  in 
searching  for  decorative  detail  from  native, 
vegetation,  and  in  endeavouring  to  bring  out 
the  taste  and  ability  of  native  art--workmea 
in  this  class  of  detail.  Tmth  compels  us  tO' 
say,  however,  that  the  space  we  gave  to  the 
illustration  of  thePeninsular  Railway  Terminal 
buildings  was  rather  in  proportion  to  the  size 
and  importance  of  the  work  than  to  its 
architectural  quality  ; and  the  great  admira- 
tion which  the  building  seems  to  have  evoked* 
locally  is  one  among  the  many  other  indica- 
tions that,  in  regard  to  art  and  literature,  Anglo- 
Indian  taste  is  still  in  a very  provincial  stage.. 
It  is  in  Calcutta  that  would-be  great  musical 
executants,  who  have  been  estimated  at  their 
true  value  in  London  and  Paris,  rise  up  again, 
and  are  placed  on  a secondary  pedestal  of 
fame.  It  is  in  Anglo-Indian  literary  con- 
versation that  we  hear  that  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold’s  “ Light  of  Asia  ” (being  on  an. 
Indian  snbjecQ  is  the  greatest  poetic  work 
of  this  age.  And  so,  in  Bombay,  we  find 
people  indulging  in  considerable  raptures  over 
architecture  wliich  is  put  forth  as  “ Italian 
Gothic,”  but  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  some- 
irreverent  people  in  London  would  classify  as- 
“ Manchester  Gothic.”  Allowing  everything- 
for  good  intention,  it  is  matter  for  regret  that 
so  vast  and  costly  a building  should  have  been 
erected  in  a style  so  devoid  of  artistic  refine- 

* Mr  Emerson,  if  we  remember  right,  left  in  Indies 
some  buildings  in  which  Gothic-  and  Oriental  feeling  were- 
combined  with  some  originality  and  success. 
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nt  and  reserve,  to  put  tlie  matter  in 
| derate  language.  Tlie  great  Anglo-Indian 
I .es,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  much  in 
nt  of  their  Norman  Shaw ; and,  if  the 
hiness  were  once  got  out  of  the  hands 
I the  engineers  who  have  made  such  sad 
: 70C  with  it,  there  might  be  scope  for  one  or 
1 0 young  architects  of  genius  to  give  a new 
■n  and  development  to  Anglo-Indian  archi- 
i|ture,  and  make  the  commencement  of  a 
;iv  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  art,  for 
ich  we  are  still  waiting. 


|:he  inns  of  old  soutifwark.* 

ROM  time  immemorial  “ The 
Borough,”  by  which  name  the 
Borough  of  Southwark, — especially 

its  Iligh-street, — has  long  been 

ailiarly  known  to  Londoners,  has  been 
ned  for  its  inns;  for  their  number,  their 
jaacity,  and  their  excellence.  As  you  run 
i Lir  eye  over  the  map  you  may  still  see  rows 
them  side  by  side,  or  trace  in  the  dis- 
sition  of  the  present  buildings  the  places 
iiere  long-vanished  inns  have  stood.  By 
iir  plans  you  shall  know  them  — the 
crow  bottle-neck  entrance,  well  barred  for 
fence,  expanding  rearward  into  open  court- 
irds  surrounded  by  buildings  upon  which 
mmerce  has  for  various  uses  laid  her  hand, 

It  which  were  formerly  stables  and  store- 
uses  necessary  for  the  wants  of  throngs  of 
sitors.  Many  causes  combined  to  make  “the 
^rough  ” the  paradise  of  innkeepers.  The 
ater  of  the  Thames  in  its  ancient  un- 
^histicated  state  was  found  to  possess 
Iculiar  virtue  for  the  brewer ; the  praises  of 
hithwark  ale  have  been  sung  in  strains  of 
idetermined  antiquity,  and  thither  the  lovers 
' strong  ale  naturally  resorted.  Southwark 
keif,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  simply  an 
itlying  portion  of  the  City  defences — a tete- 
k-pont— covering  its  approach  from  the  great 
ain  road  which  gave  access  not  only  to  the 
•pulous  and  thriving  southern  coxmties,  but 
.30  to  the  great  ports  which  were  the  points 
I debarkation  for  the  most-frequented  por- 
ous of  the  Continent.  As  a natural  couse- 
aence  of  the  traffic  along  this  busy  route,  a 
Dpulation  grew  upon  its  borders  devoted  to 
.e  wants  of  travellers,  until,  in  the  early 
?ars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  inns  were 
it  of  all  “ proportion  to  the  ordinary  shops 
id  dwellings,”  and  a State  paper  of  1619 
^scribes  “the  Borough”  as  consisting  “chiefly 
f innkeepers.” 

! The  word  “ inn  ” meant  originallysimply  an 
iclosure  or  dwelling  ; though  later  it  became 
ae  equivalent  of  the  Continental  hotel.  The 
reat  nobles  and  dignitaries  of  the  church  had 
aoir  inns,  the  rendezvous  of  their  family  and 
''tainers,  and  this  use  of  the  word  still  sur- 
ives  in  Barnard’s  Inn,  Thavie’s  Inn,  the  Inns 
t Court,  &c.  They  were,  in  short,  the  town- 
buses  of  the  great  ones  of  the  period.  The 
bstelry  or  herbergery  was  the  precursor  of 
he  modern  hotel,  differing  therefrom  inas- 
luch  as  it  did  not,  as  a rule,  supply  lodging 
B well  as  board.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
y the  fact  that  the  great  religious  houses 
ffiich  w'ere  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
[lountry  offered  board  and  lodging  for  three 
l ays  indiscriminately  to  all  wayfarers,  free,  or 
jbr  such  gratuitous  douceur  as  the  departing 
IKiest  chose  to  give.  With  such  competitors 
or  public  favour  in  the  field,  there  w'as  but 
ittle  want  of  inns.  The  tavern  or  ale-house 
ras  the  haunt  of  roysterers  and  gallants, 
vhose  pranks  would  have  met  with  rebuke 
inder  the  monastic  roof,  and  the  halting-place 
or  the  numerous  wains  which  traversed,  for 
lusiness  or  pleasure,  or  both  combined,  the 
reat  highways  of  the  kingdom. 

The  inns  of  Southwark  belonged  to  an  ex- 
eptional,  although  numerous,  class.  Chaucer’s 
line-and-twenty  pilgrims  slept  at  least  one 
light  at  the  “ Tabard,”  and  the  known  extent 
if  this  and  the  many  neighbouring  inns  can 
inly  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  large 
Jodies  of  people  sought  similar  hospitality 

* The  Inns  of  Old  Southwark  and  their  Associations. 
It  William  Roudlo,  F.E.C.S.,  and  Philip  Norman,  F.8.A. 
Vith  numerons  Illustrations.  London  : Longmans, 
}reen,  A Co.  1883. 


within  their  walls.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  Reformation  had  destroyed  the  monas- 1 
teries,  and  reduced  their  inmates  to  want  and  . 
vagrancy,  that  the  necessity  for  great  inns  in 
large  numbers  arose.  The  ever-lengthening 
trains  of  attendants  on  the  newly-enriched 
nobles  in  their  frequent  journeys  to  and  from 
the  capital  called  for  vast  establishments,  and 
many  of  the  seventeenth-century  inns  were 
capable  of  housing  from  three  to  four  hundred 
guests,  witli  their  attendants. 

The  English  inn,  thus  suddenly  developed, 
at  once  acquired  a character  for  comfort,  and 
even  luxury.  Tlie  host  did  not  lord  it  over 
his  customers  after  the  foreign  manner,  but 
was  the  obsequious  servant  of  all.  Ilis  ready 
smile  welcomed  their  approach;  each  was  free 
to  do  as  he  listed,  and  call  for  what  he  pleased 
with  the  certainty  that  it  would  he  more 
promptly  forthcoming  than  in  his  own  house. 
The  accounts  of  the  furniture  of  these  old 
English  inns  are  startling  in  their  copiousness, 
and  contrast  strangely  with  the  vacuity  of 
some  of  the  larger  mansions  of  that  time. 

Harrison,  writing  in  lo77,  says: — “Our 
innes  are  verie  well  furnished  with  naperie, 
bedding,  and  tapisterie  ; for,  beside  the  linen 
used  at  the  tables, — which  is  commanlie 
washed  daily, — is  such  as  belongeth  to  the 
estate  and  calling  of  the  ghest.  Each  commer 
is  sure  to  be  in  cleane  sheets,”  and  the 
“ghest”  might,  when  once  his  chamber  was 
appointed,  “carie  the  kaie  with  him,”  and  “ if 
he  loses  ought  whilest  he  abideth  in  the  inne, 
the  host  i.s  bound  by  a general!  custom  to 
restore  the  damage.” 

The  picture  drawn  of  these  inns  by  a con- 
temporary is  quite  idyllic.  Not  only  is  the 
fortunate  “ghest”  treated  to  the  daintiest 
meats, — dressed  to  his  liking, — and  to  the 
choicest  wines  whereof  Southwark  in  especial 
had  always  good  store ; but  If  he  desired 
music  with  his  repast,  “ minstrells,  musicians, 
and  chaunters  ” were  at  hand,  and  the  host 
and  hostess  with  superfluous  courte.sy  offered 
to  bestow  their  company  upon  him  at  the 
board.  At  his  departure,  the  reckoning  was 
set  out  in  writing,  if  he  wished  it  so ; and  if  the 
“ghest,”  after  such  handsome  entertainment, 
could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  complain  of  the 
bill,  it  was  reduced  to  his  satisfaction.  He 
was  finally  bowed  out  with  smiles  and  bene- 
dictions, whilst  the  chambermaid  and  ostler 
brought  up  the  rear  and  joined  in  the  happy 
chorus.  Oh!  those  good  old  times!  One’s 
spirits  are  a little  dashed  to  learn  that  the 
polite  ostler  cheated  the  poor  horses  of  their 
provender,  if  not  well  watched  ; and  that  the 
tapster  was  commonly  in  league  with  the 
footpads,  who  were  duly  advised  by  him  of 
the  “ ghcst’s  ” departure  and  probable  route. 

Amongst  inns  of  the  best  type,  those  of 
Southwark  were  pre-eminent,  and  their  fame 
went  out  through  all  the  land.  One  of  their 
functions  was  the  entertainment  of  strolling 
players,  for  Southwark  may  he  called  the 
cradle  of  the  British  drama.  In  the  capacious 
courtyards  of  its  vast  inns,  rude  scaffolds,  or 
“ stages,”  were  erected  across  the  entrance ; 
the  groundlings  sat  on  the  straw  in  the  open 
court,  whilst  the  “quality”  ranged  them- 
selves in  the  surrounding  galleries,  — the 
modem  dre.«s-circle,  or  occupied  the  small 
chambers  abutting  thereon,  — the  modem 
private  boxes.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  convenient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  fit- 
ness of  the  whole  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  theatre  of  the  present  dav  does  not  differ 
in  principle  from  this  primitive  plan.  The 
records  of  the  time  bear  witness  to  the 
showers  of  expostulations  with  w’hich  the 
“ poor  players  ” were  persecuted.  But  the 
popular  taste  proved  too  strong  for  the  re- 
monstrants, and  the  drama  grew  and  flourished 
under  the  auspices  of  the  inns  which  shared 
in  its  prosperity.  The  chief  of  them  were 
the  Tabard,  the  George,  the  White  Hart,  the 
Flower-de-Luce,  the  Mermaid,  the  Chris- 
topher, the  Crown,  the  Cock,  and  the  Ram’s 
Head ; but  there  were  many  more. 

Of  the  Tabard,  most  ancient  and  most 
renowned  of  all — built  about  1306 — nothing, 
except  perhaps  the  foundations,  now  remains. 
The  original  structure,  which  was  mainly  of 
wood,  was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  of 
1676,  which  swept  away  the  George,  the 


White  Hart,  the  King’s  Head,  the  Queen’s 
Head,  and  others.  The  building  which  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  older  Tabard  has 
now  also  passed  away.  Some  of  its  features 
have  been  preserved  in  prints  and  drawings, 
which  show  that  its  plan  was  of  the  common 
type.  The  age  of  the  building  shown  in 
IJrry’s  print  was  discussed  in  our  issue  of 
.June  28,  1873,  and  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  Its  sign  has  undergone  the  cus- 
tomary variations,  from  Syrcote,  Circot 
(=Sur-coat),  to  its  synonym  Tabard,  and  so 
to  Talbot ; and  its  modern  representative  will 
no  doubt  in  time  become  the  Turbot,  with  the 
eventual  addition  of  “ and  Lobster  Sauce.” 
Stranger  things  have  happened  to  inn-signs. 
The  wholesale  disfranchisement  of  the  saints 
in  the  sixteenth  century  led  to  equallv  curious 
results — turning  the  Salutation  of  the  Angel 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  into  a soldier  and 
civilian  shaking  hands,  “ God  encompasseth 
us”  into  the  Goat  and  Compasses,  and  so  on. 
We  have  ourselves  quite  recently  seen  a sign 
dating  from  the  Restoration  appear  newly 
painted  and  gilt  as  the  “Royal  Mortar’’ ! 

These  old  inns  share  the  immortality  of 
some  of  the  greatest  names  in  English  litera- 
ture— Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Beu  Jonson, 
Dickens. 

Shakspeare  lived  for  a time  in  Bull  Head- 
alley,  and  Sir  .John  Falstaff  was  the  owner 
of  a considerable  part  of  Southwark,  in- 
cluding “ The  Cok,”  the  Boar’s  Ilead, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  Magdalen  College, 
and  others.  It  is  certain  that  both  the  artist 
and  liis  subject  were  frequent  visitors  at  the 
Tabard,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
: carrier  scene  in  “ Henr}*  IV.,”  though  laid  at 
Rochester,  may  have  been  really  sketched  in 
Southwark,  for  carriers  were  amongst  the  inn’s 
constant  customers.*  Whatever  warrant  there 
may  have  been  for  the  Falstaff  Shakespeare 
drew — and  authentic  history  presents  him  in 
a somewhat  different  light — the  de.‘«criptioiis 
of  the  scenes  in  which  he  figures  give  a clue 
to  many  of  the  features  of  the  lost  inns  of 
his  time — the  ale-benches  upon  which  he  slept 
in  the  sun  after  dinner ; the  red  lattice- 
windows  through  which  Bardolph’s  fiery 
visage  was  indistinguishable  ; and  the  parcel- 
gilt  goblets  and  flea-bitten  tapestry  of  the  too- 
confiding  Mistress  Quickly. 

The  White  Hart  has  even  a more  stirring 
history  than  the  Tabard,  for  it  wa.s  here  in 
1540  that  .Jack  Cade  held  court,  that  Lord 
Say’s  dead  body  was  mutilated,  and  prisoners 
of  all  sorts  were  done  to  death.  In  later  days 
it  was  the  scene  of  an  incident  in  Dickens’s 
most  successful  novel,  but  now  nothing  of  it 
remains. 

The  George, — formerly  the  St.  George, — is 
the  least  altered  of  all  the  inns,  but  it,  alas  ! 
is  doomed.  In  its  palmy  days  it  equipped  and 
sent  out  daily  thirty  coaches,  and,  weekly, 
fifteen  wagons  with  their  teams, — an  index 
to  the  bustling  activity  which  reigned.  One 
of  its  chestnut  beams  escaped  the  great  fire  of 
1676,  and  bore  the  date  1622.t  It  was  called 
“ a Fair  Inn  ” by  Stow  in  1502.  It  will  shortly 
exist  only  in  memory,  and  the  same  fate  is 
rapidly  overtaking  its  remaining  companions. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  built  himself  a house 
on  Bankside  next  the  Falcon,  and  is  said  to 
have  thence  daily  watched  the  progress  of  his 
great  work  over  the  water.  Pepys  and  Evelyn 
have  left  frequent  references  to  their  visits 
thither.  Almost  every  great  name  in  English 
history  is  connected  in  some  way  with  “ the 
Borough.’’ 

In  the  delightful  book  before  us,  Mr.. 
Rendle,  who  has  spent  a lifetime  amidst  the 
scenes  he  so  well  describes,  has  gathered  all 
that  could  he  gleaned  about  the  old  inns  of 
Southwark,  and  their  inexhaustible  associa- 
tions,— historical,  political,  antiquarian,  social, 
and  miscellaneous.  His  four  hundred  and 
odd  pleasant  pages  are  illumined  by  some  of 
the  very  best  drawings  we  have  ever  seen — 
careful,  exact,  unaffected,  truthful,  brilliant, — 
a lasting  credit  to  his  accomplished  colleague. 


* This  play  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written 
in  1597,  when  Shakspeare  was  living  in  Southwark. 

t The  author  of  the  book  before  us  appears  to  look  upon 
this  as  incredible.  We  have  no  difBcuItyin  believing  it, 
knowing  that  hard  wood  is  amongst  the  best  of  liro- 
resisters. 
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whose  pencil  has  preserved  for  us  so  much  of 
what  is  left  of  the  old  inn.s. 

We  can  mentally  restore  their  architectural 
features  hy  the  aid  of  surviving  Iniildings 
of  the  same  character  and  date  elsewhere. 
Tlio  frontage  towards  the  street  -was  usually 
inconsiderable,  the  houses  crowding  each  other 
closely,  iiud  all  edging  Citywards.  A broad 
and  high  gable  surmounted  by  a gilded  vane, 
hanked  by  a low  archway,  distinguished  each 
inn.  which  was  differentiated  by  a boldly-pro- 
jecting and  elaborately -painted  sign.  The 
lower  storey  would  be  almost  unadorned,  tlu- 
window.s  spar.se  and  small,  and  well  above  the 
alreet.  The  large,  square  oaketi  conier-])Ost 
would  seldom  be  absent,  with  its  cusped 
panelling,  niclies,  and  statues.  At  the  level 
of  the  first-floor,  corbelled  nut  upon  carved 
brackets,  wouhl  run  a deeply-moulded  oaken 
cornice,  its  hollows  enlivened  by  foliage  and 
heraldry.  Tin-  first-floor  would  he  allotted 
as  reception  and  dining-rooms,  amply-win- 
dowed, and  with  occasional  oriels,  the  con- 
.slniction  being  of  oaken  framing,  filled  in 
with  plaster  panels  and  lined  on  the  inside 
with  wainscot.  The  upper  storey,  containing 
the  principal  sleej)ing  apartments,  would 
project  considerably  and  be  carried  on  the 
protruding  ends  of  the  joists,  and  behind  the 
gable  above,  with  its  cambered  tie-beam  and 
carved  barge-1>oard,  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the 
servants  and ‘‘baser  sort”  would  be  ranged. 
The  rear-ward  building.s  w’ould  be  tpiite  i^lain, 
or  relieved  only  by  a little  ornament  in  the 
spandri'ls  of  the  doorways,  and  an  occasional 
■jmiiel  with  the  arms  of  the  owner.  The  inner 
surfaces  of  tlu!  principal  rooms  would  l)e  lined 
witli  panelling  or  hung  with  ta])estry,  and 
have  elaborately-enriched  ceilings,  either  in 
wood  or  plasti*r.  The  fireplaces  would  be 
wide  and  high  : in  some  cases  hooded  to  the 
ceiling,  and  the  staircases  would  bo  sub- 
stantial and  handsome  (in  one  case  it  was 
wide  enough  to  allow  six  jieople  to  walk 
ahreiust),  and  witli  the  enclosures  to  the 
gnllerie.s,  the  .settles,  tables,  bedsteads,  and 
the  rest,  would  bear  witness  to  the 
carver’s  skill.  The  whole  would,  perhaps, 
1x‘  a little  deficient  in  both  sweetness  and 
liglit,  but  it  would  be  eminently  picturesque 
and  ‘‘  paiutable.”  The  recent  specimens 
of  ‘‘  Old  London  ” architecture,  erected  at 
South  Kensington  from  Mr.  Bircli's  design.?, 
will  he  in  the  remembrance  of  our  readers, 
and  give  the  best  idea  of  the  inns  that  are 
gone. 

By  the  addition  of  the  words  “and  their 
associations”  the  author  has  been  able  to  cast 
his  net  very  wide,  and  to  catch  therein  all 
sorbs  of  queer  fish.  Soutiiwark  has  been  in  a 
marked  degree  the  home  of  “ the  Fancy,”  and 
as  the  homo  of  “the  Fancy"  is  generally  an  inn, 
a di.scourse  on  inns  has  in  the  most  natural 
way  included  much  that  pertains  to  the  more 
accom])lished  professors  of  “ the  art,”  from 
(.hibl)  to  Sayer.s.  But  these  heroes  and  their 
feats  art'  out  of  our  jirovince,  and  so  are  the 
limnnur.s  of  Soutiiwark  Fair, — the  shows,  the 
ro])e-dancers,  strong  women,  and  living-  skele- 
tons, about  all  of  which  and  much  more  the 
curious  may  find  information  in  these  pages. 
It  would  be  hopeless,  us  it  would  be  unfair,  to 
attempt  to  summarise  in  a poor  column  or 
two  all  that  this  author  has  to  say  about  the 
old  inns,  and  we  must  commend  all  who  are 
Liibercstcd  therein — and  who  is  not  ? — to  this 
charming  book,  which  has  tlie  added  charm 
of  perfect  paper,  printing,  and  general  get-up. 

'I'he  I'lnglish  inn  is  passing  away.  It  lingers 
in  outHDf-the-way  places,  and  in  a few  cases 
lives,  or  endeavours  to  live,  up  to  its  tradi- 
tion.?. But,  as  a rule,  it  i.s  now  a forlorn  and 
comfortless  aliode.  We  are  no  longer  greeted 
by  a smiling  host, — a lady  clerk  ticks  us  off 
with  chilling  unconcem.  Our  idiosyncrasies 
receive  no  consideration.  Our  very  names  are 
ignored.  We  become  mere  insignificant 
units  in  an  indefinite  numerical  series,  and 
gliosL-like,  rather  than  “ ghest  ’’-like,  poke 
our  way  about  lonely  corridors  in  big.  barrack- 
lihe  blocks  of  buildings,  “ unmarked,  un- 
liontmred,  and  unknown.”  Our  advent 
brought  no  welcome,  and  our  exit  leaves  no 
regret.  The  hurry — ever  quickening — of  our 
modern  life  is  the  cause  of  the  change,  for 
who  will  put  himself  about  to  conciliate  a 


late  “ commer,”  who  has  his  bed  and  break- 
fast and  is  off  P 

When  the  last  of  the  old  inns  shall  have 
disappeared,  posterity  will  be  grateful  to  the 
autlior  <if  tills  charming  book  for  such  a loving 
I'ccord  of  their  former  glories. 


NOTES. 

BjMEETINC!  was  held  on  Jlonday 
last,  which  was  convened  by 
tlie  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
at  which  a resolution  was  passed 
to  the  effect  that  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  the  new  London  County  Council 
should  turn  on  their  fitness  for  mxmicipal 
duties,  and  not  on  political  considerations. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  see  such  strong  politi- 
cians as  Mr.  Lyulpli  Stanley  and  Lord  Hob- 
house  supporting  this  resolution.  It  is  most 
imjiortant,  having  regard  to  the  interests 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  the  new  County 
Councils,  such  ns  matters  connected  with 
drainage,  enforcing  the  safety  of  public  places, 
and  so  forth,  that  politics  should  be  abso- 
lutely banished  from  consideration.  When 
we  consider  the  immense  amount  of  admini- 
strative ability  which  exists  unused  in  London, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  it  will  find  its 
wav  to  the  County  Council.  There  are 
numbers  of  able  men  who  have  fulfilled  high 
duties  in  India  and  the  Colonies,  or  who 
have  managed  large  busine.s.ses  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  who  would  be  at  home  on  the 
Council,  and  far  more  useful  than  the  being 
who  is  now  known  as  the  Vestryman,  who 
has  hitherto  degraded  London  municipal 
government. 


WE  are  at  last  able  to  form  some  reason- 
able judgment  of  the  “ sad  Athene  ’’  of 
which  the  papers  some  few  weeks  back  gave 
such  sen.sational  reports.  As  we  expected, 
and  at  the  time  conjectured,  she  is  not  “ sad  ” 
at  all,  only  looking  down  intently.  The 
woodcut  before  us  appears  in  the  July  number 
(just  out)  of  the  'ApxafoXoyiKoj'  AfXrioi’.  It  is 
from  an  outline  drawing  by  M.  Kaweran. 
The  slab,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  found  to 
the  south  of  the  rartheiion.  Athene  is  repre- 
sented leaning  with  her  left  arm  on  her  spear, 
— her  riglit  rests  on  her  hips  ; the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  rests  on  the  spear  and  the 
right  foot,  the  left  being  raised  on  the  toe.  She 
wears  a simple  chiton  and  her  helmet.  The 
noticeable  thing  about  the  composition  is  the 
attitude  of  profound  thought  with  which  the 
goddess  is  contera^dating  a small  stele  in  front 
of  which  she  stands.  We  think  that  there  can 
scarcely  be  a doubt  that  on  it  is  supposed  to 
be  inscribed  some  treaty  or  dedication  of 
great  importance  to  the  city  of  Athens.  Not 
long  after  this  stele  was  found,  another  of 
considerable  interest  came  to  light,  a wood- 
cut  of  which  appears  in  the  same  AtXrtov,  on 
which  is  a representation  of  a treaty  between 
Samos  and  Athens,  dated  by  the  Archonship 
given  at  the  year  405-404  n.c.  On  the  head 
of  the  stele  the  goddess  Athene,  with  spear, 
shield,  and  olive-tree,  grasps  the  hand  of  a 
woman  figure  holding  a spear,  who  represents 
the  city  of  Samos.  Below  is  inscribed  the 
treaty.  


A DECISION  by  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  has 
been  recently  reported  which  is  of  con- 
siderable value.  The  case  is  that  of  Cann  v. 
"Wilson  {Tmio  Reports,  29  Chancery  Division, 
p.  39).  The  defendants  were  asked  to  value 
certain  property  for  the  purpose  of  a mortgage, 
and  it  was  made  known  to  them  for  what 
purpose  the  valuation  was  required.  Upon 
the  valuation  being  sent  in  the  advance  was 
made.  Ultimately  the  property  realised  less 
than  the  valuation  amount,  and  the  mortgagees 
sued  the  valuers  for  the  sum  which  thev  lost. 
It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  tlie  dt'fen- 
dants  never  made  any  real  valuation.  They 
took  the  mortgagor’s  figures  and  then  sent  in 
a particular  sum  as  their  valuation.  Mr. 
Justice  Chitty  held  them  to  be  liable  for  the 
loss  on  two  grounds.  The  first  was  that  they 
had  incun-ed  a duty  towards  the  mortgagee 
to  use  reasonable  care  in  the  preparation  of 
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the  valuation;  they  failed  by  their  negligence 
to  fulfil  this  duty,  and  were  therefore  liable 
for  the  consequences.  The  second  ground 
was  that  they  had  made  a statement  reck- 
lessly with  the  intention  that  it  would  he 
acted  on ; they  had  not  taken  care  to  ascertain 
if  it  was  true,  and  consequently  they  were 
guilty  of  what  is  legally  termed  “ fraudulent 
misrepresentation.”  We  hope  that  such  a way 
of  doing  business  is  exceptional. 


IT  is  probable  that  in  spite  of  the  exhaustive 
judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Stirling  in  the 
case  of  Lewis  ?>.  Weston-super-Mare  Local 
Board  of  Health,  upon  the  construction  of 
section  16  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  the  case 
in  question  will  go  before  a liiglu'r  tribunal. 
The  point  upon  the  construction  of  this  section 
was  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ neces- 
sary”; that  is  to  say,  whether  it  meant 
“ desirable,”  or  whether  it  meant  “ absolutely 
necessary.”  This  urban  local  authority  were 
constructing  waterworks,  and  it  was  desirably# 
that  they  should  be  carried  through  the 
land  of  the  plaintiff.  This  clearly  was  not 
the  only  course  open  to  them;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  the  most  desirable  one. 
Mr.  Justice  Stirling  decided  that  the  word 
necessary  in  the  Act  meant  “desirable,”  or,  as 
he  expressed  it,  “ necessary  for  the  efficient 
discharge  of  the  duty  in  the  way  which  is 
most  for  the  public  interest.”  There  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  always  diffi- 
cult to  con.strue  such  a word  as  this,  since' 
different  minds  look  at  it  from  all  kinds  of 
standpoints.  We  are  somewhat  inclined  to 
think,  horveyer,  that  the  construction  adopted 
by  Mr.  .Justice  Stirling  gives  almost  too  much 
latitude  to  public  bodies,  and  scarcely  safe- 
guards private  interests  enough.  Private 
property  should  not  be  interfered  with  by 
public  bodies  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
According  to  this  decision,  it  would  seemi 
allowable  to  cut  up  a garden  hy  laying  water- 
pipes  beneath  it,  which  was  the  work  to  be 
done  in  the  present  case,  if,  by  so  doing,  a 
slightly  shorter  route  could  be  taken,  and  a 
few  pounds  thereby  be  saved  to  the  com- 
munity. For,  altliough  such  a method  of 
carrying  out  the  work  would  not  be  absolutely 
necessary,  it  would  clearly  be  for  the  public 
interest  to  save  money. 


“ rp  HE  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Strata  Florida  ” 
J-  will  be  tlie  subject  of  a volume  to  be 
brought  out  in  January  next,  hy  Mr.  Stephen 
W.  Williams,  F.U.I.B.A.,  whose  name  we 
have  already  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  excavations  there.  It  will  be  illustrated 
with  plans  and  plates  of  architectural  detail, 
&c.* 


IT  is  announced  that  on  the  morning  of 
Oct.  24  last  Manuden  Hall,  in  Essex, 
Mr.  K.  Gosling’s  seat,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
This  ancient  house  had  been  lately  put  into 
thorough  repair.  It  stands  north-east  of  St. 
Mary's  parish  chiu-ch,  which  llichard  de 
Corne.ville  and  Alice,  his  -wife,  gave  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Melan,  in  Britauy.  It  was 
extensively  restored  twenty-four  years  since. 
Manuden,  or  Manewden  {mlgo  Mallendine), 
lies  in  the  Stort  valley,  in  Clavering  hundred, 
on  the  north-western  confines  of  the  county. 
The  manor,  which  appertains  to  the  Hall, 
formerly  belonged  to  Robert  Greno,  or 
Gemon,  lord  of  Staiistead  Montfitchett,  close 
by,  who  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Survey. 
It  passed  to  Richard  de  Playz,  who  died  in 
1327;  then  to  the  De  Veres;  and  temp. 
Henry  VII.  one  John  Gardiner  held  it  of  the 
king  for  5s.  lid.  yearly  rent  and  fealty.  The 
subsequent  proprietors’  names  form  a long 
list.  To  this  manor  is  attached  that  of  the 
neighbouring  Battails,  or  Battles,  Hall,  which 
was  built  by  Sir  William  Waade,  Clerk  of 
the  Council  to  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  He 
was  son  and  heir  to  Armigell  Waade,  of 
Belsize,  who  had  served  Henry  VHI.  and 
Edward  VI.  in  that  same  capacity.  Dying  at 
Belsize,  on  Juno  20,  1568,  ArmigeU  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Hampstead  parish 
church.  A voyager  in  his  youth,  some  aver 
he  was  the  first  of  our  countrymen  to  find  the 
southern  continent  of  America. 

* Me.jsrs.  Wliitinij  & Co.  are  the  publishers. 
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E have  received  Dr.  Parsons's  report  to 
tlie  Local  Government  Board  on  an 
jt/break  of  diphtlioria  in  the  Exmoutli 
ban  sanitary  district;  the  faulty  sewage 
tstem  seems  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  fol- 
lA'mg  extract  from  the  report  will  indicate 
je  conditions  : — 

[•  ‘ The  Local  Board  have  of  late  years  recooetructed 
r ae  of  their  sewers,  and  have  constructed  an  inter- 
|i>ting  sewer,  which  collects  tho  sewage  and  dis- 
livrges  it  into  the  sea  at  low-water  mark,  about 
j.-ee-quartera  of  a mile  east  of  the  town.  This 
I ver  has  necessarily  very  little  fall,  and  its  outlet 
(•tide-locked  for  about  half  of  each  twenty-four 
ars.  In  consequence,  there  is  a tendency  to  the 
posit  of  sediment  in  the  main  sewer  and  in  the 
inch  sewers  in  the  low-lying  parts  of  tho  town, 

■ i to  counteract  this  constant  attention  has  to  be 
)id  to  flushing.  The  water  company  being  unable 
I supply  water  in  sufficient  volume  for  the  flushing 
1 the  sewers,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  by 
lich  a stream  can  be  turned  into  the  main  sewer 
t its  upper  end  in  the  Exeter-road,  and  diverted  by 
Jnstocks  into  side-channels  for  the  flushing  of 
I ne  of  the  low-lying  branch  sewers.  The  sewers 
(.the  hilly  part  of  the  town  are  flushed  by  hold- 
I;  up  the  sewage  in  them.  The  sewers  can  only 
!•  effectually  flashed  at  low  water  of  spring  tide, 

I en  there  is  a free  outfall.  The  sewers  receive  the 
Ji'faco  water,  and  if  a heavy  shower  occur  at  the 
lao  when  the  outfall  is  closed  by  the  tide,  the 
jyage  someiimes  bursts  up  from  gratings,  flooding 
b streets  and  yards,  and  even  the  floors  of  some 
luses  in  the  low-lying  part  of  the  town.  The 
jitilatioa  of  the  sewers  has  been  a matter  of  diffi- 
•ty.  A large  number  of  grids  at  the  street  level 
re  originally  provided,  but  owing  to  the  com- 
iinta  which  were  made  of  foul  smells  issuing  from 
)se  grids,  many  of  them, — some  fifty  or  more — 
ve  been  since  closed.  In  consequence,  as  the 
use-drains  are  neither  trapped  off  from  the  sewer 
tr  ventilated,  when  tho  level  of  the  sewage  rises, 
it  doe.s  when  the  outfall  is  tide»locked,  or  during 
shing  or  a storm,  the  displaced  air  is  driven  up 
3 house-drains  to  escape  in  or  near  the  houses.” 

le  house-drains  are  not  properly  trapped  off 
3m  the  sewers,  and  (the  old  evil  that  occur.s 
so  many  of  these  country  districts)  many 
the  water-closets  have  no  water-.supply  laid 
. to  the  pan,  but  have  to  be  flushed  by  hand, 
lich,  of  course,  means  that  they  areconstantly 
ed  without  hein^  flushed  at  all.  Another 
port  by  Dr.  Parsons  on  an  outbreak  of  the 
me  disease  at  Llannsa  and  "Whitford,  in 
e Holywell  Itaral  Sanitary  District,  states 
at  the  disease  “ showed  a marked  preference 
r dirty  and  in.sanitary  houses’’ — houses 
th  uncleanly  surroundings,  in  the  shape  of 
-paved  yards,  -with  lod^rment  of  surface 
Iter  and  accumulations  of  manure.  In  one 
fected  house  the  dairy  was  in  direct  com- 
imication.  with  the  blocked  drain,  from 
bicli,  when  opened,  black  liquid  filth  hurst 
I with  great  force.  The  larder  also,  in 
liich  the  food  was  kept,  had  only  a borrowed 
ntilation  from  the  scullery,  and  in  the 
tter  was  an  iintrapped  sink.”  This  reminds 
;e  of  Kingsley’s  “ Yeast,”  where,  by  the 
ay,  Whit  ford  was  the  name  of  the  in- 
nltary  village.  A third  report,  by  the  same 
nd,  deals  with  diphtheria  at  Llanwddyn, 
the  Llanfvllin  rural  .sanitary  district, 
lis  village  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
e Kiver  Vymwy,  ou  the  site  of  the  new 
servoir  now  in  construction  for  the  Liver- 
lol  water -sup])ly.  The  origin  of  the 
Ltbrealc  is  not  so  clearly  traced  in  this  case. 
P eight  families  attacked  at  one  time,  it 
ns  noticed  that  they  aU  attended  church ; 
deed,  such  a preference  did  the  disease  show 
r church-goers,  that  local  opinion  traced  it 
some  theological  cause.  Among  the 
actical  conditions  noted  as  favourable  to 
e spread  of  the  disease  was  the  separation 
house.s  by  a wooden  partition  only,  per- 
itting  the  passage  of  air  from  one  house  to 
lother ; a source  of  danger  which  we  re- 
arked  upoa  in  a recent  article  on  back-to- 
ick  houses,  where  partitions  were  only 
pried  up  to  the  ceiling  lino.  ATe  have  also 
.r.  Spear’s  report  on  the  state  of  the  Llan- 
ssilio  sub-district  of  the  Karberth  union, 
?mhrokeshin*.  The  following  description 
dicates  the  general  state  of  the  village  of 
laudissilio : — 

“The  (Iraiaage  arrangements  are  such  as  to 
•use  general  nuisance.  For  tho  most  part  slop- 
iter  with  other  liquid  filth  is  cast  into  open  street 
liters  formed  in  the  bare  rock  ; so  that  in  travers- 
g the  long  straggling  village  foul  sewage  deposits 
eot  ono  on  either  hand.  And  when,  as  in  other 
.868,  refuse  matters  are  thrown  to  the  rear,  little 
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care  is  taken  to  avoid  accumulation  and  nuisance, 
so  that  the  result  is  only  a little  less  unsatisfactory. 
Privy  accommodation  is  occasionally  altogether 
absent,  and  when  provided  is  generally  of  the  most 
objectionable  kind.  No  organised  provision  exists 
for  the  removal  of  refuse.  Water  is  obtained  chiefly 
from  a public  well  near  tbe  centre  of  the  village 
street.  This  well  is  said  to  supply  good  water,  but 
it  stands  close  by  one  of  the  sewage-ditches.  In 
summer  this  source  fails,  and  the  people  then  resort 
to  so-called  springs,  situated  behind  the  village 
street,  amongst  kitchen-gardens  and  manured 
ground.” 

AVe  cannot  hut  remaik  what  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  insanitary  districts  reported  on  are 
situated  in  AA'ales. 


TDtE  School  Board  ff)r  London  liave  just 
published  a schedule  of  the  several 
parcels  of  land  and  hereditaments  which  they 
propose  to  take  for  their  next  periodical 
supply  of  school  accommodation.  The  total 
number  of  schools  covered  bv  the  schedule 
is  fifteen,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  ureas  to 
be  acquired  is  about  l^5,4;j0  square  yards,  or 
five  acres  and  a quarter.  The  sixteen  sites 
chosen  (two  of  them  being  alternative) 
for  these  additional  schools  are  in  the 
undermentioned  Board  districts.  Chelsea  : 
ATctoria  Board  Scliool,  A'e.spaii-road  : and 
the  Board  School  in  AVaterloo  - street, 
both  in  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Hammer- 
smith, parish.  Finsbury  : No.  Ill,  Ben- 
well-road,  abutting  on  the  Forster  Board 
School  in  Ilornsey-road.  Hackney:  Colninbia- 
road,  Bethnal-greeu,  and  AVell-street,  Hack- 
ney. Alarv'lebone  : Cathcart^street,  abutting 
on  the  Alansfield  - place  Board  School. 
Tower  Hamlets  : a large  vacant  area  in 
AA'Iiarf-road,  Cuhitt  Town.  AVestminster: 
Xos.  7-12,  Chapel-})lace,  Charing  Cross-road, 
by  St.  Alary's  Church.  AA'est  Lambeth  : nine 
houses  and  gardens  in  Jirook-street,  together 
with  ten  houses,  garden.^,  &c.,  in  AA'alcot- 
sqiiare,  St.  Alary’s  parish.  Southwark : 
Suffolk-street  and  Dnrtmouth-road,  Kother- 
hithe ; and  fourteen  houses,  gardens,  and 
premises  in  Charles-street  and  Church-row,  iu 
St.  Jolm’s,  Horselydown,  parish.  Greenwich  : 
nineteen  houses,  shops,  and  gardens,  S:c.,  in 
Grove-street,  abutting  on  Sayes-court,  Dept- 
ford ; or  nineteen  houses,  gardens,  &c.,  in 
Greenfield-street,  Deptford ; some  vacant 
land,  neaidy  o4,500  square  feet  superficial,  in 
Childric-rond : two  cottages,  yards,  and  tene- 
ments in  Elmira-street,  abutting  on  the  Lewis- 
ham Bridge  Board  Scliool,  Lewisham  : and 
ten  houses,  shops,  gardens,  and  premises,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Burrage-road,  adjoining 
the  Board  School  in  Burrage-grove,  Plum- 
stead. 


ST.  CUTHBERT’S  CHURCH  (or  the  AA'est 
Kirk),  which  occupies  a very  prominent 
position  at  the  west  end  of  Princes  Streets 
gardens,  Edinburgh,  is  about  to  he  remodelled 
under  the  superintendence  of  Alessrs.  H.  J. 
Blanc  and  Gordon,  architects.  The  present 
church  was  erected  in  1775  in  place  of  a 
cruciform  Gothic  edifice  with  ama.ssive  tower, 
which  suffered  greatly  during  the  siege  of  the 
Castle  in  1689.  Frequent  repairs  and  altera- 
tions were  made  upon  the  old  church,  hut  it 
was  ultimately  considered  necessary  to  take  it 
down  and  erect  an  entirely  new  one.  The  new 
building  is  a large  and  clumsy  rectangular 
edifice  covered  by  a single  span  roof,  and  was 
considered  so  ugly  that  public  subscriptions 
were  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a 
tow’er  and  steeple,  with  a view  to  obviating, 
iu  some  sort,  its  ungainliness.  This  feature, 
which  is  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  west 
gable,  is  a fairly  good  example  after  the 
manner  of  AAYen  and  his  followers,  hut  groups 
awkwardly  with  the  huge  mass  to  which  it  is 
attached.  The  interior  is  as  unattractive  as 
the  exterior,  and  contains  two  galleries,  one 
over  the  other,  running  round  the  west, 
south,  and  east  sides,  the  pulpit  being  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  north  side.  The 
proposed  alterations  include  square  towers, 
surmounted  by  domes,  at  the  four  angles, 
and  certain  modifications  upon  the  rest 
of  the  exterior,  especially  upon  the  east 
' elevation.  The  interior  is  to  be  cleared  out 
and  the  pulpit  placed  at  the  east  end.  Tbe 
church  is  seated  for  a congregation  of  3,000, 
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and  to  provide  the  requisite  accommodation 
the  galleries  will  have  to  be  retained.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  a structure  such  as  we 
have  described  “a  thing  of  beauty,’’  and  if  an 
entirely  new  church  is  out  of  the  question, 
the  proposed  alterations  are  as  good  as  could 
be  looked  for  in  the  circumstances. 


aAHE  Art  Annual  for  1888  (which  forms 
the  annual  number  of  the  Art  Journal), 
consists  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  sketch 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Air.  J.  C.  Hook, 
written  by  Air.  F.  G.  Stephens,  and  illus- 
trated by  a large  number  of  engravings 
from  tlie  artist’s  paintings  and  sketches.  Some 
of  the  illustrations  remind  us  of  phases  of 
Air.  Hook’s  art  which  are  now  almost  for- 
gotten beneath  the  success  and  popularity  of 
his  coast-idylls,  as  we  may  call  them  ; hut  the 
principal  illustrations  are  from  well-known 
works  of  the  latter  class.  Among  the 
purely  marine  subjects  are  good  illus- 
trations of  two  of  his  finest  works 
— “ Luff,  Boy  ! ” and  “ Crabbers,”  in  the 
latter  of  wliich  we  can  almost  feel  the  spring 
of  the  boat  over  the  wave.  A study  of  a 
fisherwoman,  on  the  opposite  page,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  fac-similes  of  Air.  Hook’s 
rapid  sketches.  Readers  will  find  much  to 
interest  them  in  the  description  of  tbe  country 
home  made  by  the  artist  for  himself  in  Surrey, 
and  of  the  master  of  the  house,  himself  as 
characteristic  and  picturesque  a figure  as  any 
of  those  in  his  sketches. 


IT  is  a ]>ity  that  the  Art  Journal,  which  in 
its  current  number  gives  some  charming 
illustrations  of  landscapes,  of  Heuner’s  pic- 
tures, and  of  Air.  AVood’s  admirable  little 
picture  of  the  “ AA’’ater  AVheel,”  should  not 
thinlc  it  worth  while  to  bestow  more  care 
upon  its  architectural  illustrations.  The  last 
two  numbers  include  articles  on  “ Some  Provin- 
cial Clubs,”  by  a writer  who  has  certainly  no 
claim  to  speak  ns  an  artistic  critic;  but  the 
sketches  are  mucli  worse  than  the  writing,  and 
the  so-called  illustrations  of  the  fronts  of  the 
Alanchester  Reform  Club,  and  the  Liverpool 
Reform  Club,  are  mere  scratches,  rather  than 
sketches,  without  the  slightest  intelligible 
representation  of  architectural  detail;  some 
of  the  others  are  little  better.  In  the  case 
of  the  Liverpool  Reform  Club  the  writer 
omits  the  name  of  the  architect  (Air.  E.  Kirby, 
President  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society),  one  of  the  very  first  things  that  we 
should  have  thought  that  an  art  journal  ought 
to  have  given.  The  architect,  perhaps,  might 
have  pardoned  that,  if  his  building  had  not 
been  so  travestied.  Modern  architects  have 
some  right  to  expect,  if  their  buildings  are 
illustrated  in  a journal  devoted  to  art,  that 
they  should,  at  least,  he  decently  drawn. 


LETTEE  FROAI  PARIS. 

Favoured  by  the  e.xceptionally  mild  autumn, 
the  work  at  the  E.xposition  Universelle  is  being 
pushed  on  in  every  direction  with  the  greatest 
activity.  The  erections  on  tbe  Champ  de  Mars 
have  now  reached  a state  in  which  they  are  of 
constantly-increasing  interest  to  the  visitor. 
Along  the  quay  rise  the  time-worn  fronts  of  the 
historical  series  of  dwellings  of  all  ages,  styles, 
and  peoples,  erected  by  M.  Charles  Gamier; 
among  them  a restoration  of  a Gallo-Roman 
house,  which  is  a veritable  architectural  jewel. 
Then,  behind  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  which  has  risen  30  metres  in  the 
last  two  weeks,  are  the  pavilions  for  the 
Beaux  Arts  and  the  Arts  Liberaux,  with 
their  elegant  domes  and  their  galleries  deco- 
rated with  a long  series  of  bas-relief.s,  em- 
blems, coats  of  arms,  and  allegorical  figures 
on  a gold  ground.  Near  these  rich  facades,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  enclosure,  two  structures, 
without  character  or  style,  mark  the  position  of 
the  exhibit  of  the  City  of  Paris.  AVithout  doubt 
this  municipal  exhibit,  which  will  summarise 
the  work  of  all  the  important  public  offices  of 
the  great  city,  will  present  an  attractive  lesson 
to  the  public ; but,  whatever  tbe  inventive 
genius  of  the  architect  may  be,  we  much  doubt 
if  such  ill-favoured  erections,  supposing  them 
ever  to  be  completed,  can  be  made  to  group  with 
tbe  general  decoration  of  the  buildings,  and  we 
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almost  regret  the  parti-colonred  pavilion  wLioh 
this  exhibit  occapiecl  in  1878. 

The  great  machinery  gallery  is  now  complete. 
The  effect  from  below  of  the  skeleton  of  gigantic 
rib.s,  which  is  now  being  decorated,  is  most 
striking.  The  decorators  have  18,000  square 
metres,  almost  four  acres  and  a half,  to  cover. 
This  enormous  surface  is  made  up  of  sixteen 
great  panels,  each  16  metres  square,  in  which 
will  be  represented  the  arms  and  emblems  of 
the  capital  cities  of  the  world,  and  124  smaller 
panels,  which  will  contain  the  escutcheons  of 
the  chief  towns  of  the  French  departments. 
Beneath  these  panels  will  be  ranged  a long  series 
of  trophies  and  emblems,  plants,  machines,  and 
animals,  symbolising  the  productions  of  the 
several  countries  and  places.  This  gigantic 
work  is  in  the  hands  of  MM.  Rub6,  Chaperon, 
& Jambon,  the  skilled  decorators  of  the  Paris 
theatres.  As  to  M.  Lavastre,  the  decorator  of 
the  Opera-house,  as  we  believe  we  have  already 
stated,  the  central  dome  i.s  under  his  care. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  to  the 
machinery  gallery  are  two  groups,  10  metres 
high,  executed  by  MM.  Chapu  and  Barrias,  repre- 
senting Steam  and  Electricity.  Sculptm'e  is 
elsewhere  in  the  exhibition  called  upon  to  play 
an  important  part,  and  particularly  in  the  pavi- 
lion of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  calls  for 
special  mention. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  Government  were  fortunate 
in  choosing  as  their  architect  M.  Albert  Ballu, 
who,  thanks  to  the  ample  resources  placed  at 
bis  disposal,  has  been  able  to  give  free  play  to 
his  fancy  and  ingenuity.  The  building  is 
recbangolar,  and  will  cover  an  area  of 

3,000  square  metres.  It  will  be  sur- 
mounted by  five  domes,  the  largest  of  which 
will  be  32  metres  high.  The  fa9ade8,  faced 
with  coloured  faience  by  the  be.st  makers,  ter- 
minate in  great  angle  pylons  crowned  with 
groups  of  celebrated  persons  by  M.  Ernest 
Barrias.  A central  group  by  M.  Ilugues  is  to 
decorate  the  principal  front.  MM.  Felix 
Barrias  and  Roll  have  executed  for  this  same 
front  the  cartoons  for  two  great  mosaic  pic- 
tures representing,  one  a shepherd  and  bis  flock, 
and  the  other  agriculture  and  cattle. 

Internally,  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  is 
lighted  by  a large  stained-glass  window  repre- 
senting the  City  of  Paris  welcoming  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  executed  from  the  designs  of 
M.  Toch6,  the  talented  young  artist  who  first 
became  known  tlirough  hi.s  decorations  at  the 
Chateau  of  Chenonceaux.  To  right  and  left 
of  the  grand  staircase  are  two  pictures  by 
M.  Duez,  “ Mining  ” and  “ Harvest."  The  deco- 
ration of  the  central  dome  is  Persian  in  design. 
It  is  to  be  enriched  with  statues  by  MM.  Camille 
Lefevre,  Pepin,  Turcan,  and  Charles  Gauthier, 
representative  of  Art,  Science,  Commerce,  and 
Agriculture. 

The  decoration  of  the  smaller  domes  has  been 
confided  to  the  following  artists  : — In  the  first 
(the  Arts),  M.  Jules  Lefevre  will  paint  “Archi- 
tecture ” and  “Sculpture,”  and  M.  Hector  Leroux 
Painting  and  Music.  In  the  next  (The  Sciences), 
M.  Olivier  Merson  will  paint  Physical  Science 
and  Chemistry,  and  M.  Cormon  Astronomy  and 
Electricity.  In  the  third  dome  (Agriculture). 
M.  Tony  Robert-Fleury  will  represent  Fishing 
and  Grazing,  and  M,  Gaston  Saint-Pierre  Forestry 
and  the  Cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Cane.  In  the 
last  dome  (Commerce),  MM.  Albert  Besnardand 
Gervex  will  paint  Mining,  Tanning,  the  Railroad, 
and  Coach-building.  The  decoration  of  the 
central  dome  is  to  include  an  ornamental  frieze 
by  M.  Ch.  Lameire,  who  is  also  to  paint  sixteen 
portraits  of  Argentine  politicians.  Finally,  the 
four  spandrels  will  be  treated  by  MM.  Chancel 
and  Faivre-Duffer,  with  paintings  symbolical  of 
Seed-time,  Harvest,  Navigation,  and  Commerce. 
This  collection  of  works  of  art  represents  about 

420,000  francs,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  list 
of  names  that  this  portion  of  the  exhibition 
will  comprise  quite  a compendium  of  modern 
French  art, 

M.  Ballu  has  also  built  the  “ Algerian  Palace  ” 
in  the  part  of  the  exhibition  allotted  to  the 
French  Colonies  upon  the  Esplanade  des 
Invalides.  This  structure,  surrounded  by  open 
porticos  and  dominated  by  an  elegant  minaret, 
is  faced  externally  with  coloured  faience,  and 
has  a very  happy  effect.  Next  to  it  is  the 
Tunisian  Palace  erected  by  M.  Saladin,  and 
opposite  is  the  monument  put  up  by  the  War 
Office. 

The  statue  of  Shakspeare,  lately  illustrated 
in  the  Builder,  was  inaugurated  on  Oct.  1 at 
the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  Haussmann  and 
the  Avenue  dc  Messing.  As  most  of  the  London 
journals  have  described  the  ceremony,  we  will 
only  mention  that  the  effect  of  M.  Paul  Four- 


nier’s work  is  satisfactory,  and  that  he  was  for- 
tunate in  having  so  tasteful  an  artist  as  M. 
Deglane  to  design  the  pedestal.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  young  architect  exhibited 
a fine  restoration  of  the  Palace  of  the  Ciesars 
in  the  last  Salon,  and  obtained  on  that  occasion 
a medal  of  honour,  M.  Deglane  has  managed 
to  combine  in  the  pedestal  for  the  Shakspeare 
statue  great  decorative  simplicity  with  a rare 
elegance  of  outline.  Besides  the  artistic  inte- 
rest of  the  occasion,  it  is  pleasant  to  note  this 
fresh  mark  of  sympathy  with  English  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  Parisian  public.  We  must, 
however,  criticise  the  arrangement  whereby  the 
ceremony  took  place  on  a Sunday,  resulting  in 
the  absence  of  Lord  Lytton  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  British  colony.  It  was  a want  of  tact 
that  might  ea-sily  have  been  avoided  by  the 
Municipal  Council. 

Apropos  of  international  sympathy,  we  must 
notice  the  offer  whiclr  Mr.  Maclane,  the  United 
States  Minister,  has  just  transmitted  to  the 
Paris  Municipality  in  the  name  of  a committee 
of  Americans,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Pulitzer,  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  World.  It  is  proposed 
to  present  Paris  with  a monumental  group  in 
bronze  of  Washington  and  Lafayette.  This 
work  will  be  executed  by  the  sculptor  Bartholdi, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  colossal  statue  of 
Liberty,  which  now  lights  the  road.stead  of  New 
York,  and  a small  reproduction  of  which,  pre- 
sented by  the  American  colony,  will  shortly 
decorate  the  lie  des  Cygnes.  If,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  the  Council  accepts  the 
offer  of  Mr.  Pulitzer,  the  proposed  group  will  be 
erected  either  on  the  Place  Lafayette,  or,  better 
still,  in  the  Place  des  litats-Unis,  in  the  middle 
of  a quarter  inhabited  principally  by  the 
Americans. 

The  competitive  sketches  for  the  monument 
to  the  revolutionist  Danton  have  been  on  view 
for  some  days,  and  by  the  time  these  lines 
appear  the  jury  will,  doubtless,  have  chosen  the 
three  artists  who  will  be  called  upon  to  enter 
the  final  competition.  Among  the  sixty-six 
competitors  who  have  responded  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Municipality  are  to  be  found  a certain 
number  of  names  known  to  the  public.  Our 
attention  was  principally  drawn  to  the  sketches 
of  MM,  Desca,  Falguifere,  Berthet,  Germain,  and 
Auguste  Paris.  That  of  M.  De.sca,  in  particular, 
is  distinguished  by  a piqiiante  originality  and 
great  vigour.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  compe- 
tition is  poor  enough ; one  can  see  that  the 
artists  were  not  inspired  by  their  subject,  and 
they  appear  to  have  racked  their  brains  to 
produce  ill-proportioned,  heavy,  and  inelegant ' 
figures. 

We  must  note  in  passing  the  approaching 
erection  in  the  court  of  the  “ Observatoire  ” of 
the  statue  of  Leverrier,  the  astronomer,  which 
M.  Chapa  has  just  finished, 

The  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  re-opened  some 
weeks  ago.  The  number  of  students  entered 
in  the  several  sections  is  about  1,200,  that  is  to 
say,  400  in  painting,  200  in  sculpture,  20  in 
engraving,  and  600  in  architecture.  In  conse- 
quenceof  the  death  of  Gustave  Boulanger,  whose 
place  has  to  be  filled  one  of  these  days  by  the 
superior  council,  the  painting  ateliers  are  pro- 
visionally reduced  to  two,  those  of  MM.  Cabanel 
and  Gerome.  The  three  ateliers  of  sculpture 
are  directed  by  MM.  Cavelier,  Falguifere  and 
Thomas.  M.  Henriquel  Dupont,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  age,  remains  professor  of 
copperplate  engraving.  M.  Pouscarme  directs 
the  atelier  of  medal-cutting.  As  to  architec- 
ture, there  are  three  ateliers,  overlooked  by  MM. 
Andr6,  Ginain,  and  Guadet.  The  exhibition  of 
the  “Envois  de  Rome"  has  just  been  opened 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Painting  is  there 
represented  by  a decorative  composition  by  M. 
Baschet  (fourth-year  student),  a canvas,  by  M. 
Puita  (third  year),  “Tobias  and  the  Angel”; 
also  by  a copy  by  the  same  artist  of  a portion 
of  Raphael’s  “ Miracle  of  Bolsena,”  and  a 
“ Lazarus,"  by  M.  Lebay  (first  year). 

In  sculpture,  M.  Lombard  (fourth  year)  ex- 
hibits a fine  group,  “ Judith  and  Holofernes.” 
The  bas-relief  of  M,  Capellaro  (first  year) 
of  “Amour  and  Psyche”  is  passable.  The 
“Archer  ” of  M.  Gardet  (second  year)  is  really 
an  imitation  of  the  best  works  of  M.  Falguiero. 

In  the  Section  of  Architecture  we  were  much 
struck  by  the  work  of  M.  Redon  (fourth  year), 
who  has  made  a restoration  of  the  Temple  of 
Heliopolis,  Baalbec,  in  Syria,  the  ruins  of  which 
were  so  well  described  by  Lamartine  in  his 
“Voyage  en  Orient.”  M d’Espony  (third  year) 
has  sent  “ A Tomb  at  Pompeii  ” and  a restora- 
tion of  the  Palazzo  Linotta  at  Rome ; M.  Andrti 
(third  year)  exhibits  several  restorations,  among 
which  the  best  are  those  of  the  Temple  of 
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Antoninus^at  Romejand  of I(the  Acropolis  at 
Athens.  Finally,  M.  Defrasse  (first  year) 
sends  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at 
Cora. 

While  speaking  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
we  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  trienniaf 
prize  founded  by  Henri  Lehmann,  the  painter,, 
for  the  encouragement  of  classical  studies,  will 
be  awarded  for  the  first  time  in  1889.  The 
prize,  which  is  worth  3,500  francs,  is  to  be 
allotted  to  a painter,  not  above  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  who  shall  have  executed,  in  the- 
three  years,  a picture  or  cartoon  which,  in 
the  terms  of  the  gift,  “ protestera  le  plus 
Moquemment  centre  I'abaissement  de  Tart,"' 
Speaking  of  Classical  art,  the  executors  of 
M.  Lehmann  must  not  go  to  the  Black  and 
White  Exhibition  to  recruit  artists  for 
their  competition.  But,  if  we  are  here  far 
enough  from  the  solemnity  and  stiff  forms  of 
academical  composition,  so  dear  to  M.  Lehmamij^ 
there  is  on  the  other  band  an  abundance  of  origi- 
nality and  spirit  to  regale  the  eyes  of  visitors  to- 
this  new  exhibition.  In  reality,  in  adding  water- 
colours and  pastels  to  the  drawings  and 
engravings,  the  meaning  of  the  term  black  ani 
white  has  been  rather  unduly  stretched,  but  it 
is  hard  to  find  fault  with  an  arrangement  which 
allows  one  to  see,  along  with  the  originals  of 
the  plates  of  all  the  great  illustrated  journals  of 
Paris,  a series  of  portraits,  studies,  and  fancy 
sketches,  signed  by  L’Hermitte,  Allongl,, 
Rdgamez,  Jeannot,  J.  L.  Brown,  Willette,  and 
Caran  d’Ache.  In  fine,  the  success  of  this- 
exhibitiou  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  two- 
last  ones. 

The  site  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  rebnilding- 
of  the  Opdra  Comique  are  the  two  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day  for  the  Minister  of  Fine  Art. 
As  to  the  first,  the  transformation  will  be  e<isy„ 
for  the  Post-ofiice  buildings  and  those  occupied, 
by  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  since  1879  have 
been  completely  demolished.  A relatively  small 
loan  is  spoken  of,  seeing  that  the  garden  vrill' 
be  very  simply  laid  out,  in  anticipation  of  the- 
still  distant  day  when  it  may  be  decided  to 
erect  a monument  on  the  site  of  the  Royal 
palace.  At  present,  this  great  space,  the  area 
of  w'hich  is  not  less  than  ten  acres,  is  trans- 
formed into  the  site  of  a fair,  and  the  booths  of 
mountebanks  take  the  place  of  the  monumental 
facades  that  used  to  terminate  the  vista  of  the 
Champs  Elysdes. 

The  Op6ra  Comique  question  threatens  to  be 
never  ending.  The  Parliamentary  Committee 
that  has  charge  of  the  affair,  in  accord  with  the- 
Ministry  of  Fine  Art,  has,  it  is  true,  decided* 
upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  theatre  with  a 
facade  to  the  Boulevard ; it  had  also  decide# 
upon  a pnblic  competition,  and  M.  Steenacker, 
who  was  unanimously  nominated  the  assessor,, 
had  proposed  to  receive  the  designs  upon 
December  31,  to  exhibit  them  in  January,  and. 
to  make  the  awards  on  February  1.  But,  at  the 
last  moment,  the  commission  retracted  its 
former  vote,  rejected  the  Government  proposal, 
which  was  to  confide  the  reconstruction  of  the 
theatre  to  the  ofiice  of  “ Butiments  civils,”  an# 
now  demands  that  there  shall  be  two  distinct 
competitions,  one  for  the  construction  of  the- 
building  and  the  other  for  financing  it.  There 
is  thus  a serious  conflict  with  the  Government, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  unless  an  agree- 
ment can  be  arrived  at,  it  is  probable  that  the 
erection  of  a new  Opera  Comique  in  Paris  will- 
have  to  be  abandoned. 

On  the  eve  of  the  International  Exhibition,, 
which  will  inevitably  increase  the  traffic  ini 
Paris  in  a notable  degree,  we  cannot  but  applaud, 
the  action  of  M.  Alphand,  who  has  just  decided 
upon  the  experiment  of  erecting  an  iron  foot- 
bridge at  the  Montmartre  cross-road.s,  well 
known  by  the  suggestive  name  of  the  “ Carre- 
four  des  6cras6s.”  This  structure,  which  has 
been  so  long  talked  about,  will  take  the  form  of 
tw’o  bridges  crossing  one  another,  and  will  cost 

22,000  francs.  If  the  experiment  is  successful,, 
such  bridges  will  become  general  at  other  points 
in  Paris,  where  the  carriage  traffic  is  most 
dangerous  to  foot-passengers. 

We  are  also  able  to  announce  the  approaching 
opening  of  the  Galliera  Museum,  from  which 
the  hoardings  are  being  removed.  The  railings- 
surrounding  the  building,  which  extend  as  far 
as  the  Avenue  du  Trocadero,  are  already  in 
place,  and  M.  Ginain,  the  architect,  will  soon 
commence  the  internal  fittings  required  for  the 
reception  of  the  collection  of  works  of  art  left 
by  the  Duchess  de  Galliera  to  the  city  of  Paris. 
The  monument  to  Admiral  Coligey,  too,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  several  times  already, 
and  the  principal  figure  of  which  we  have 
illustrated,  is  being  actively  pushed  forward. 
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GRESHAM  COLLEGE. 

In  the  address  which  he  delivered  at  Gresham 
College  on  Monday,  the  lUth  ulto.,  a.s  J'resident 
of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching,  i^Ir.  Goschen  dwelt  upon 
the  growing  union  between  a comparatively  new 
educational  organi.sation  and  an  old  educational 
endowment.  He  represented  how  Gresham 
devised  that  scientific  and  literary  instruction 
should  be  imparted  to  business  men  in  London 
by  learned  academicians.  In  comparing  that 
foundation  with  his  own  society,  Mr.  Goschen 
appeared  to  suggest  that  the  wealthy  financier 
and  Antwerp  trader  was  three  centuries  fully  in 
advance  of  his  time.  During  a long  period, 
indeed,  the  founder's  liberal-minded  design  had 
received,  tlirough  various  causes,  little  more 
than  an  empty,  perfunctory  accomplishment. 
It  is  not  our  province  to  fasten  upon  the 
Corporation  and  the  Mercers'  Company,  in  their 
capacity  as  joint  trustees,  the  blame  for  a 
partial  failure  in  the  working  out  of  the  trust. 
This  has  rested,  no  doubt,  as  much  with  those 
who  were  unwilling  to  learn,  as  witli  tho.''e  w'ho 
•were  willing,  liowever  inaptly,  to  teach.  Of 
late  years,  indeed,  the  lectures,  rendered  more 
available  and  more  attractive,  have  drawn, 
within  our  own  knowledge,  better  and  certainly 
more  appreciative  audiences.  No  longer  does 
the  resplendent,  cocked-hatted  janitor,  in  the 
hall  where  the  old  statues  are,  tell  the  stranger 
who  asks  what  goes  on  within,  “ Why,  nothink 
goes  on  here  at  all — it’s  Gresham  College.”  The 
lectures,  delivered  in  a room  that  is  somewhat 
bare  and  cheerless,  are  quite  free  to  the  public, 
who  can  always  rely  upon  hearing  expositions 
by  accredited  masters  of  their  respective 
subjects. 

Ine  Greshams,  to  wdiom  this  at  all  events  most 
well-intentioned  foundation  owes  its  origin, 
derived  from  a village  of  that  name  in  Norfolk, 
five  miles  south-west  from  Cromer.  A son 
of  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  chosen  Lord  Jlayor 
in  1537,  and  his  wife  Audrey,  who  were 
buried  iu  St.  l>awrence  Jewry,  Thomas  Gresham 
was  born  in  the  year  1.510.  On  quitting  what 
was  then  commonly  styled  Gonville  Hall.  Cam- 
bridge,* he  was  bound  to  hi.s  uncle.  Sir  John 
Gresham,  merchant,  who  was  elccte<l  Lord 
j\Iayor  in  15-i7.  Having  married  (15-14)  Anne, 
widow  to  William  Read,  mercer,  and  a native 
of  Beccles,  he  made  several  journeys  to  Ant- 
werp with  his  father,  as  “king's  merchant”  or 
“ agent,”  for  the  negotiation  of  loans  with  the 
Fuggers,  Schetz,  and  other  large  Flemi.sh 
bouses.  Tliere  in  December,  1551,  he  took  up 
his  abode,  and  continued  in  the  service  of 
Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The  latter,  in 
1559,  made  him  a knight,  and  appointed  him 
ambassador  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma  in  Belgium. 
Meanwhile,  one  Richard  Clough  managed 
the  office  in  Lombard-street,  by  sign  of  “ The 
Grasshopper.”  This  is  the  sign  whereof 
Pennant  speaks  as  being  owned  in  his  day  by 
the  bankers  Martin,  at  No.  58,  on  the  site  of 
Gresham's  offices.  “Was  it  mine.”  says  he, 
“ that  honourable  memorial  of  so  great  a pre- 
decessor .should  certainly  receive  the  most 
ostentatious  situation  I could  find.”  Now,  by 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Martin,  of  the  existing  firm 
of  Messrs.  Martin  & Co.,  we  are  enabled  to  state 
that  his  house  carefully  kept  the  sign  that 
marked  the  business  of  Duncombe  Kent, 
bankers  to  James  II.,  to  which  they  succeeded. 
On  the  rebuilding  of  their  premises  in  17!I4, 
the  grasshopper  was  laid  by,  but  was  not  found 
again,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  stolen.  The 
private  parlour  of  the  firm,  recently  built,  stands 
over  part  of  the  ground  which  was  occujned  by 
Garraway’s,  in  Change-alley. 

Returning  to  England  in  March,  15(11,  Gres- 
ham, fearful  of  the  plague,  retired  to  his  estate 
of  Ringshall,  near  to  Needham  Market,  in 
Suffolk,  where  was  prepared  some  of  the  timber 
for  his  great  Exchange.  Three  years  later  he 
acquired  the  sub-manor  of  O.sterley,  to  which 
Elizabeth  added  that  of  Heston.  He  enclosed 
the  park  and  built  the  liouse  which  the  Queen 
visited  in  1578.  That  house  was  rebuilt,  upon 
the  original  plan,  by  the  brothers  Adam,  for 
Robert  Child,  the  banker  at  “The  Marigold,'’ 
Temple  Bar,  by  the  marriage  of  whose  grand- 
daughter Lady  Sarah  Fane  to  George,  fifth 
Earl  of  Jersey,  in  1804,  it  passed  to  his  lord- 
ship’s family.  The  park,  lying  between  Han- 
well  Asylum  and  Heston,  is  within  a mile  of 
Southall  railway-station.  Five  years  previously 
Gresham  had  the  honour,  and  expense,  of 


• Strictly  speiitiiig,  tlio  Hull  of  t'le  Aiinunciiition  of 
Blosseil  Miiry  till’ yirja'n,  under  the  foundation  of  Bishop 
Bateniiin,  GonviUe’s  executor.  I>r.  John  Cuius  olitiiiiied 
his  charter  in  1568. 
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entertaining  hi.s  sovereign  at  Mayfield,  Sussex, 
in  wluat  had  been  a palace  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  originally  built  by 
St.  Dunstan,  and  which,  some  twenty-five 
years  since,  was  converted  into  a convent. 
Hitving  introduced  radical  changes  into  our 
financial  system  by  raising  loans  to  the  state 
at  home  rather  than  abroad  (15(19),  Gre.sham 
was  made  commissioner  to  examine  into  the 
conditions  and  rates  of  foreign  exchanges,  as 
well  as  into  the  municipal  and  domestic 
government  of  London.  Wo  may  regard  him, 
in  short,  as  a brilliant  succes.sor  to  \Villiara  de 
la  Pole,  the  Lombard  - street  banker,  and 
“dilectus  mercator’’  of  King  Edward  III.  On 
January  23,  1571,  the  Queen,  proceeding  from 
Somerset  House,  dined  with  her  “royal  mer- 
chant ” at  his  house  in  Bisliopsgate-strect,  and 
thence  went  to  his  new  Bourse,  as  built  by 
Henryke,  a Fleming,  over  the  site  of  tlie  old 
Tun  Prison  and  other  buildings  on  Cornbill, 
which  she  declared  to  be  thenceforth  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  died  in  1570,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Helen’s  Church.  He  hacl  declared 
that,  failing  an  heir,  the  Mercers  and  the  Cor- 
poration should  succeed  to  equal  moieties  of  his 
profits  in  the  Exchange,  and  of  his  property  in 
Bishopsgate-street.  And  so  it  came  about, 
though  not  with  the  ready  accord  of  his  widow, 
who  opposed  the  probate  of  her  husband’s  will, 
whereby,  in  addition  to  her  own  ample  inherit- 
ance, she  enjoyed  a life-interest  of  the  rentals 
derived  from  the  various  shops  and  stalls  in  what 
was  termed  the  “pawn,”  around  the  upper  floor  of 
the  Exchange.  These  then  amounted  to  about 
750^  a year.  On  Lady  Gresham’s  death  in  150G, 
the  beneficiaries  entered  upon  their  inheritance, 
and  in  June  of  next  year  were  begun,  at  Gresham’s 
House,  the  lectures  for  which  they  were  to  pro- 
vide profe.ssors.  The  courses  extended  to  law, 
music,  astronomy,  geometry,  physic,  divinity, 
and  rhetoric,  the  last  being  about  equivalent  to 
literature.  To  the  lecturers  were  assigned 
rooms  in  the  College,  and  a stipend  of  £50 
a year  apiece,  afterwards  increased  to  £100 
in  lieu  of  lodging.  The  trustee.?  referred  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  professors.  Oxford  named  three 
at  once : Cambridge,  it  is  said,  demurred  for 
a while,  taking  it  ill  that  the  College  had  not 
been  founded  there.  In  the  end,  however, 
Cambridge  appointed  three  others,  and  Eliza- 
beth settled  the  difficulty  as  to  the  seventh  pro- 
fessor by  naming  one  who  happened  to  be  a 
member  of  the  two  Universities. 

The  best  presentment  of  the  College,  as  partly 
rebuilt  in  1(101,  is  Vertue’s  bird’s-eye  view,  from 
the  west,  dated  1739.  The  greater  court  mea- 
sured 1 10  ft.  by  140  ft.,  the  smaller  (to  the  east) 
— in  wliich  was  the  “reading-hall” — ft.  by 
(13.4  ft.  The  Broad-street,  or  western,  front  was 
20Sft.  long,  with  a return,  from  the  astronomy 
professor'.?  lodgings  at  the  northern  corner, 
of  18(1  ft.  In  the  upper  floor  of  this  front 
were  the  White  Gallery  and  the  law  pro- 
fessor’s lodgings,  below  these  the  almshouses 
founded  by  Gresham  and  since  rebuilt  for  eight 
occupants,  in  the  City  Green-yard,  Cripplegate 
Without.  T'hi.s  print,  being  14^  in.  by  11^  in., 
contains  full  reference  to  the  professors'  and 
otlier  apartments.  At  the  gate  leading  out  of 
Broad-street  into  the  stable-yard  — wliich  lay 
south  of  the  great  court — is  depicted  the  termina- 
tion of  the  historic  duel  between  Drs.  Mead  and 
Woodward.  Their  di.spute  had  its  counterpart 
in  the  verbal  passage-of-arms  between  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe  and  Kneller.  These  buildings  were  demo- 
lished by  17(18,  the  site  having  been  sold,  for  no 
more  than  a perpetual  annuity  of  5007,  to  the 
Government,  who  utilised  it  for  a new  Excise 
Office,  whereof  'W.  Robinson  was  architect 
The  Excise  removed  hither  from  what  had 
been  Sir  John  Frederick’s  liouse,  now  site  of 
Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry.  This  latter  Excise 
Office  was  pulled  down  in  1853,  and  the  ground 
is  now  covered  by  a range  of  offices,  by  style 
of  Gre.sham  House.  The  lectures  were  trans- 
ferred in  1708  to  a room  above  the  (second) 
Royal  Exchange.  After  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  latter  on  January  10,  1838,  the  pre.sent 
Gresham  College  was  erected,  from  George 
Smith’s  designs,  in  Basinghall-street,  and 
opened  to  tlie  public  on  November  2,  1843. 
During  this  five  years’  interval,  the  lectures 
were  delivered  in  the  old  City  of  London 
School.  In  the  hall  and  beneath  the  staircase 
are  some  statues  from  Jarman’s  Royal  Ex- 
change. One  is  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  by 
Bierce  ; another  is  Charles  II.,  which  latter  we 
take  to  be  (whilst  failing  to  obtain  definite  in- 
formation on  this  point)  the  figure  for  which 
Gibbons  had  5007  and,  teste  the  Gazette  of 
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May.  1G85,  a patent  to  sell  any  engraving  from 
it,  “ to  be  first  seen  at  his  lodgings  in  Great 
Piazza,  Covent  Garden."  Hatton  gives  an 
amusing  account,  written  in  perfectly  good 
faith  and  extending  over  several  pages,  “of  the 
most  remarkable  Rarities  in  the  Repository  at 
Gresham  College.”  These,  in  fact,  formed  the 
Royal  Society’s  Museum,  ranging  in  interest 
from  Newton’s  reflecting  telescope  and  Wren’s 
“instrument  wherewith  to  draw  Perspective,” 
to  “ a bone  said  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Mare- 
maid’s  Head.”  The  Royal  Society,  which  origi- 
nated in  1G45,  frequently  held  their  weekly 
meetings  in  the  College,  and,  after  their  incor- 
poration in  I(i(>3,  made  it  their  permanent  home,. 
— though  with  a brief  interval  .spent  at  Arundel- 
House  in  l(i6(l-7, — until  they  migrated  to  Crane- 
court,  Fleet-street,  in  171(>.  According  to  the- 
report  of  a Royal  Commission  lield  some  forty- 
six  years  ago,  the  annual  value  of  trust  property 
of  (Jresbam  College,  as  vested  in  the  Mercers„ 
was  computed  to  be  worth  6,0007 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCTETY: 

THE  president’s  ADDRESS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  forty  - first 
session  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquitt-street,  when  the  President^ 
Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  F.R.I.B.A.,  read  his  opening 
address  as  follows: — 

Although,  speaking  generally,  architectinr& 
has  not  been  in  so  much  demand  by  the  public,, 
and  correspondingly  the  work  of  the  architect 
has  not,  as  much  as  we  might  have  desired,  been* 
called  into  its  active  service,  still,  in  opening 
the  forty-first  session  of  this  Society,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  observe  from  the  annual  Report  of 
the  Council  the  pleasing  facts  that  the  average 
attendance  at  our  meetings  last  session  has- 
been  more  numerous  than  the  previous  one  by 
about  half  as  much  again,  and  that  the  roll  of 
our  members,  as  compared  with  that  of  previous- 
ses.sions,  also  shows  a satisfactory  increase, 
after  making  allowances  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  ordinary  lapses  which  follow  societies  by 
resignations  and  through  death. 

The  late  Mr.  Sherlock  has  already  been 
lamented  by  this  Society.  In  Mr.  T.  B.  Crosse* 
we  have  lost  a gentleman  who  showed  nmcb 
practical  interest  in  our  welfare;  and  by  Mr.  M. 
H.  Bloxam’s  death,  the  arcbreological  world  has- 
lost  one  of  the  last  of  that  small  but  able  band 
of  pioneers,  now  passing  away,  who,  some  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago,  with  a sure,  careful,  and' 
learned  method,  unearthed  the  neglected  beau- 
ties of  the  national  architecture  of  this  country^ 
Luckily,  their  work  lives  in  the  books  and  in  the- 
papers  they  have  published,  and  as  time  goes 
on  these  will  become  every  day  more  and  more- 
valuable,  as  authorities  to  which  we  can  refer 
with  pleasure  and  with  interest.  At  the  periodl 
when  writers  of  Mr.  Lloxam’s  type  flourished, 
the  antiquities  of  this  or  that  old  church,  man- 
sion, or  castle  were  the  chief  objects  of  researclH 
and  discussion.  In  fact,  precedent  was  the 
standard  on  which  criticism  was  measured.. 
Hence  the  source  from  which  the  architect  of 
that  day  derived  the  influence  which  formed* 
his  style.  And,  following  on  these  lines,  he- 
so  scnpulously  modelled  his  designs  as  to  be^ 
able,  if  challenged,  to  explain  by  chapter  and 
verse  his  authorities  from  some  old  work  or 
other  for  every  form  of  feature  or  variety  in  the 
turn  of  a moulding.  The  care  and  study 
induced  by  such  practice  must  have  given  an 
excellent  grounding  to  such  early  training.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  many 
instances  the  final  result  terminated  in  the- 
dullest  monotony;  since  the  lack  of  inherent- 
in.?piration  in  the  individual  translator  naturally 
left  his  productions  a lifeless  mass  of  dry  bones.. 
Still.  experience  has  proved,  especially  in  tbose- 
architects  who  have  been  the  shining  lights  of 
the  revival,  that  not  only  did  they  carefully 
follow  and  study  the  precepts  of  the  old  work,; 
but  when  they  designed  they  also  produced  the- 
best,  but  also  the  most  original  creations. 

Nowadays  we  are  apt  to  smile  at  the  careful 
drudgery  which  the  pursuit  of  archmologicah 
precedent  entailed  on  our  immediate  pre- 
decessors. Changed  conditions  and  the  every- 
day development  of  travelling  are  evolving 
a new  state  of  affairs  architectural,  which 
would  astonish  the  practitioners  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  could  they  but  again  revisit  us. 
Since  their  (£iys  how  much  have  we  not  gained 
by  tlie  advantages  industry  has  laid  latterly  at 
our  feet  ? Let  us,  as  we  are  now  moving  to- 
wards the  last  decade  of  this  remarkable 
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jtnry,  pay  a visit  to  the  Liverpool  Free 
rrary,  and  make  an  inspection  of  the  magni* 
;nt  collection  of  architectural  books  and 

i wings  there  awaiting  us,  and  filled  with  the 
strations  and  researches  of  authors  gathered 
n all  the  divisions  of  the  globe.  From  the 
umerable  data  which  they  are  ready  to 
jlose,  we  can  raise  the  veil,  behind  which 
y be  discovered  the  hidden  secrets  held  by 
art  of  every  clime. 

Vith  all  this  wealth  of  authority  and  infor- 
tion  before  us,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
immediate  future  will  develop  those  who, 
patient  and  laborious  study,  and  by  the 
.owing  of  the  true  principles  which  led  the 
n of  olden  days,  may  yet  live  to  produce  in  a 
dern  garb  works  aspiring  to  equal  the  glories 
1 triumphs  of  former  times? 

■'he  eagerness  with  which  we  nowadays 
2p  into  practice,  the  rapidity  with  which 
dgns  must  be  turned  out  of  an  office,  naturally 
train  the  student  from  drinking  at  the 
ntain-head  of  the  grand  works  of  antiquity, 
I forces  him  to  fly  to  the  fugitive  illustra- 
QS  in  the  architectural  papers  for  here  a 
and  there  a bit  (as  a milliner  would  do 
a costume  in  a lady’s  journal)  in  order 
secure  the  most  fashionable  phase  of  a 
mney,  ingle-nook,  window,  or  any  material 
ich  happens  to  be  in  vogue  for  the  day.  What 
the  consequence  ? Not  ,only  do  we  find  the 
ue  chimneys  and  other  popular  features  in 
ierent  parts  of  our  own  neighbourhood ; but 
may  travel  from  north  to  south,  or  east  to 
st,  throughout  the  land,  and  discover  in  every 
m or  its  district  similar  diluted  plagiarisms. 

these  remarks  no  criticism  is  presumed  to 
passed  on  any  particular  architect’s  work 
ose  style  may  happen  to  be  the  rage,  ex- 
Ring  a passing  word  on  this, — that  beautiful 
so  many  designs  may  be,  still,  in  my  opinion, 
it  were  possible  for  one  particularly  well- 
own  artist  to  make  a bad  design,  his  draughts- 
nship  is  so  wonderful  that  the  wave  of  his 
icil  seems  to  have  the  charm  of  turning  dross 
0 gold,  and  a debased  curve  into  a pleasant 
e ; but  that  does  not  .say  that  n-e  can  do  it, 
that  the  art  is  true  which  is  so  gifted, 
is  I have  previously  remarked,  the  man  who 
die.‘<  most  patiently  becomes,  as  a designer, 
) most  original.  And  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
jed  and  impressed  that  any  new  and  vigorous 
velopment  in  style,  to  which  we  may  look 
■ward  in  the  future,  must  be  the  result  of 
lividual  research. 

jFhe  clever  “ Queen  Anne”  men  have  proved 
.8.  True  originality  and  freshness  will  be 
quired  only  by  becoming  what  they  them- 

ives  were, — ardent  students  of  the  ancient 
idels, — and  that  by  the  dint  of  close  applica- 

In  and  diligent  draughtsmanship.  In  a 
jsideutial  address  one  can  but  tread  upon 
3 skirts  of  a subject  of  sucli  moment  and 
j»rest  to  the  advancement  of  true  archi- 
iRural  art.  Its  importance  and  the  large  area 
'covers  suggest  its  being  pursued  in  a form 
ore  definite  and  of  greater  comprehensiveness 
an  a fugitive  notice  can  afford  to  it. 
|rhaps,  in  the  lectures,  &c.,  to  be  delivered  at 
36  coming  Art  Congress,  we  may  hear  of  some- 
•ing  that  may  bear  on  the  question  of  modern 
isign  from  some  of  the  promised  speakers. 

■ At  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  on  the  evening  of 
jonday,  December  3rd,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
i President,  \vill  open  the  Congress  with  an 
|.dress.  Then,  the  following  morning  of  Tues- 
^.y  will  be  occupied  by  an  address  relating  to 
le  Section  of  Architecture,  by  Professor  Aitchi- 
!n,  A.E.A.,  from  which,  naturally,  we,  as  archi- 
Qts,  may  expect  our  principal  pleasure  and 
ost  attractive  interest.  Nor  can  our  sympa- 
ies  be  shut  out  from  the  address  on  Wednes- 
jiy  morning  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  on  a subject 
’■er  which  our  control  is  potent,  viz.,  the  applied 
ts.  Nor  again,  should  we,  whose  discussions 
tve  so  lately  dwelt  upon  the  art  of  sculpture 
id  its  application  to  our  public  buildings, 
;iss  the  opportunity  that  Wednesday  afternoon 
fers  in  hearing  from  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert, 
..R.A,,  bis  views  upon  that  branch  of  art  in 
ihich  esteem  holds  him  up  so  highly  as  a 
ulptor  of  great  promise.  On  Tuesday  after- 
)on,  and  on  the  mornings  of  Thursday  and 
•riday,  addresses  of  general  artistic  interest, 
lOUgh  not  so  particularly  appertaining  to 
•chitecture,  will  be  given  with  reference  to, — 
) ‘‘  Painting,”  (2)  “ j^t  History  and  Museums,” 
P)  “ The  National  and  Municipal  Encourage- 
ent  of  Art,” — respectively  by  Messrs.  Alma 
idema,  E.A.,  Sidney  Colvin,  and  the  Right 
on.  A.  J.  Mundeila,  M.P.  I must  not 
rget  that  it  is  hoped  that  our  Society 
ill  be  represented  during  these  addresses. 


There  are  several  amongst  us  whose  voices 
will  be  heard  with  welcome,  and,  I am  sure, 
their  arguments  will  not  only  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  discussions  which  follow  the 
papers  that  are  read,  but  will  be  the  means  of 
enriching  them.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  is  by  the  invitation  of  the  City  of 
Liverpool  that  the  first  Art  Congress  is  being 
held  in  our  midst.  No  citizen  can  seriously  read 
the  prospectus  which  announces  the  programme 
without  feeling  himself  in  harmony  with  the 
intentions  it  formulates  for  the  general  good. 
How  much  more,  then,  should  architects  take 
full  advantage  of  the  coming  discussions  by 
practically  attending  them,  and  listening  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  and  experience  which  are 
brought  to  their  very  doors,  not  only  by  the 
choicest  lecturers  in  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  which  the  Royal  Academy  can 
afford,  but  by  others  equally  gifted  in  the 
sections  over  which  they  will  preside  ? Provincial 
architects  now  have  an  opportunity  of  brushing 
away  any  local  insularity,  and  of  broadening 
tbeir  higher  sympathies  by  seizing  this  present 
opportunity,  so  as  to  be  in  a position  by  which 
they  can  discuss  and  be  in  touch  with  the  chief 
artistic  and  architectural  questions  now  brought 
uppermost  in  Metropolitan  art  circles  by  the  flow 
and  progress  of  events,  commercial  and  artistic. 
The  inherent  beauty  and  interest  which  always 
attach  themselves  more  or  less  to  the  objects  of 
architectural  art  are  sufficiently  attractive  to 
the  sincere  student  as  to  require  no  additional 
words  of  mine  to  offer  further  inducements  to 
arouse  attention  and  enthusiasm  in  their  pursuit. 

Whilst  bringing  its  claims  before  your  notice, 
I must  remark  that  had  there  been  no  Art  Con- 
gi'ess,  some  of  the  addresses  yoir  will  possibly 
hear  there  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
delivered  within  these  walls.  Hence,  during  this 
session,  I fear  we  must  not  expect  the  same ; 
numbers  of  papers  as  were  given  during  the  last ' 
one.  However,  I am  happy  to  say  that  Sir 
James  Picton,  whose  wonderful  vigour  and 
energy  commands  our  admiration,  has  very 
kindly  promised  a paper  on  the  interesting 
subject  of  “ The  Various  Town  Halls  of  Liver- 
pool.” The  meeting  for  this  paj^er  will  be  held 
(not  in  the  Town  Hall,  as  stated  in  the  annual 
proceedings),  but  at  the  Free  Libraiy,  on  an 
evening  later  to  be  fixed,  and  where,  through 
the  kindness  of  Sir  James,  the  members  are 
invited  to  partake  of  his  hospitality.  In  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  James  N.  Sboolbred,  C.E.,  one  of 
the  principal  authorities  on  electric  lighting, 
will  give  a paper  on  that  subject,  with  especial 
reference  to  its  connexion  with  and  its  applica- 
tion to  commercial  and  domestic  purposes. 

Whilst  on  the  question  of  papers,  it  vill  be 
interesting  to  quote  for  your  consideration  a 
judgment  given  in  a local  court  of  law,  re- 
ferring to  the  “ Corporation  leaseholds,”  a ques- 
tion which  you  will  remember  as  being  so  ably 
treated  in  our  first  paper,  read  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Davidson.  Arguing 
from  precedents,  it  was  pointed  out  then,  and, 
subsequently,  at  various  meetings  of  lease- 
holders, and  also  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Town  Holdings,  that  although  there  was  no 
covenant  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  to 
renew  their  leases,  yet  the  original  intention  of 
the  Liverpool  Corporation  lease  wa.s  grounded 
on  the  understanding  that  the  Corporation 
would  not  refuse,  when  called  upon  to  do  so, 
to  renew  the  lease,  and  the  practice  had  been 
invariably  to  renew  on  the  terms  advertised, 
which  terms  were  produced  at  auction  of  Cor- 
poration property. 

Now,  last  August,  at  the  Chancery  Court, 
St.  George’s  Hall, — in  the  Royal  Infirmary 
Light  Case,  “ Martin  v.  Brocklebank,” — the 
question  of  the  renewal  of  a Corporation  lease 
was  brought  before  Vice-Chancellor  Bristowe, 
who  then  decided  and  laid  down  that  the  Cor- 
poration could  refuse  the  renewal  of  a lease, 
and  that  they  had  a perfect  right  to  do  so.  I 
call  your  attention  to  this  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  interest  it  has  on  the  valuation 
of  property. 

In  the  retrospect  of  recent  events  I must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  in  June  last  a crowded 
and  representative  meeting  of  the  Masters  and 
operative  members  of  the  local  plumbing  trade 
was  held  in  the  Free  Library,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Plumbers,  London.  The  meeting  was 
also  attended  by  several  professional  members 
of  this  society.  Not  only  this  society,  but  the 
public  generally,  must  recognise  with  satisfac- 
tion the  establishment  by  the  Plumbers’  Com- 
pany of  London  of  a local  Committee  for  the 
conduct  of  examinations  for  the  registration  of 
plumbers  for  the  district  around  Liverpool. 


Be.sides  improved  sanitar>’  science  in  the 
department  of  plumbing,  I think  we  may  look 
forward  to  a better  state  of  things  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  public  sewers;  and  if  these 
improvements  could  include  a comprehensive 
.system  of  sewer  ventilation,  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health’s  periodical  reports  on  the  public 
health  would,  by  their  diminished  averages,  give 
pleasure  to  himself  and  much  satisfaction  to 
the  inhabitants  generally.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Liverpool  is  no  worse  in  this  respect  than 
the  generality  of  other  towns;  but  inquests 
which  have  been  held  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  in  Birkenhead,  Widnes,  and,  I 
believe,  Liverpool,  have  shown  that  suffocation 
from  sewer -gas  has  been  the  cause  of  deatli  to 
workmen  connected  with  this  branch  of  work, 
and  it  has  been  proved  at  the  same  time  that 
tlie  fatal  gas  is  still  floating  about  the  sewers 
in  large  and  dangerous  quantities  without 
adequate  means  for  its  proper  escape  and  safe 
removal  away  from  the  streets  and  the  liomes  of 
the  population. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  future,  the  federation 
of  this  Society  with  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  must  be  regarded  as  a step  of 
mucii  importance  and  advantage  to  the  Society. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  tlie  position  the 
Institute  holds  as  the  only  body  to  which  the 
architectural  world  looks  as  the  centre  of  pro- 
fessional fellowship.  No  doubt  there  are  other 
younger  and  excellent  societies  in  London  doing 
good  work.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  Institute 
which  enjoys  the  Royal  Charter,  dispenses  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  and  the  various  prizes  which 
are  connected  with  some  of  tlie  most  honoured 
names  of  the  profession.  "Whilst  we  shall  retain 
our  own  independence,  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  new  alliance  are  several,  amongst  them 
being  that  members  of  local  societies  who  are 
also  members  of  the  Institute  can  deduct  the  sum 
of  their  local  from  their  Institute  subscriptions. 
The  library  and  rooms  of  tlie  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  are  open  to  all  members  of 
this  and  other  societies  who  happen  to  be 
affiliated  with  it.  We  gain  an  interest  in  the 
management  by  the  election — if  be  be  a Fellow 
— of  your  President  to  the  Council  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

There  is  one  point  respecting  this  movement 
for  alliance  which  I think  you  will  agree  to  be 
of  importance,  that  is,  in  case  (as  it  may  some- 
times happen)  that  the  course  of  one’s  general 
practice  should  not  run  smoothly,  then,  being 
all  members  of  the  same  body,  the  whole 
strength  and  experience  of  the  profession  will 
be  at  oui'  command,  and  whatever  help  and  as- 
sistance that  may  be  found  necessary  will  be 
willingly  afforded  tons. 

In  connexion  with  the  Royal  Institute,  you 
will  see  in  the  public  prints  that  this  Society 
will  conduct  an  Examination  in  Architecture 
during  the  week  commencing  February  25tb, 
1889.  It  will  be  held  in  Liverpool  for  the 
convenience  of  gentlemen  living  in  the  district, 
and  I trust  that  as  many  students  as  possible 
will  seriously  appreciate  the  great  advantages 
now  brought  to  them,  and  present  themselves 
for  examination.  Besides  gaining  the  honour 
of  passing  the  Examination,  those  who  are  sne- 
cessful  will  be  eligible  for  the  Associateship 
of  the  Institute, — now  a title  of  much  value,  as 
its  stamp  upon  those  who  receive  it  at  once 
guarantees  their  proficiency  to  their  brothers, 
and  to  the  public,  as  men  upon  whom  profes- 
sional reliance  may  be  placed  with  safety.  I 
congratulate  the  Society  on  having  arranged 
this  Examination  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Liverpool  district ; and  I may  say,  no  better 
honorary  local  secretary  could  be  found  than 
Mr.  Alfred  Culshaw.  At  his  office,  3,  Union- 
court,  I am  sure  students  will  find  all  neces- 
sary information.  Some  may  desire  preliminary 
knowledge,  and  it  may  be  here  observed  that  all 
this  is  comprised  in  the  small  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  Institute,  called  “The  Examina- 
tion in  Architecture.”  In  it  may  be  found  the 
regulations,  programme,  and  advice  to  candi- 
dates with  respect  to  books,  (S:c.,  for  professional 
reference  and  study.  There  is  another  small 
book,  issued  in  1888  by  the  Manchester  Society 
of  Architects,  which  I can  strongly  recommend 
as  a guide  to  a course  of  study  preparatory  to, 
or  in  connexion  with,  these  examinations.  The 
librarian  of  the  Free  Library  has  written  to  say 
that  nearly  every  book  recommended  for  study 
by  the  Royal  Institute  is  in  that  magnificent 
collection.  Mr.  Cowell,  the  librarian,  has  been 
good  enough  to  offer  a separate  table  in  his 
room  at  the  Free  Library  for  the  use  of  those 
students  whose  names  are  entered  for  this 
examination.  When  the  candidates  get  the 
Examination  guides,  with  list  of  reference- 
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books,  it  would  be  well  to  suggest  the  filling- 
in, — opposite  their  titles, — of  the  numbers  and 
class  letters  which  those  books  have  prefixed  to 
them  in  the  Free  Library  catalogue.  This  will 
save  much  time  in  case  of  reference.  It  may  be 
further  added  that  those  who  are  pressed  for 
time  can  acquire  the  services  of  gentlemen  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  instruction 
requisite  for  this  Examination. 

As  far  as  the  helps  to  education  which  this 
Society  affords,  I had  hopes  that  in  the  Class  of 
Design  more  students  would  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  joining  it.  After 
160  circulars  had  been  sent  out  to  various  offices 
in  the  town  and  district,  it  does  seem  strange 
that  the  response  brought  back  but  seven  mem- 
bers who  .sent  in  competitive  designs.  I com- 
mend this  fact  to  the  notice  of  those  who 
complain  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  gentle- 
men in  practice  to  attend  to  the  chisses.  I 
have  read  some  recent  correspondence  about 
these  classes,  but  I must  remind  our  friends 
that  classes  in  societies  like  ours, 
present  constituted,  cannot  have  the  same 
advantage  to  the  student  as  those  to  which 
paid  lecturers  are  attached.  Even  the  President 
of  the  London  Architectui-al  Association,  in  his 
recent  opening  address,  complains  of  a falling- 
off  in  the  attendance  at  the  class  meetings.  A 
gentleman,  an  Associate,  has  also  addressed  me 
on  the  constitution  of  the  Council,  advocating 
that  a proportion  of  Associates  .should  be 
allowed  to  sit  as  members  of  the  Council. 
Although  this  proposal  deserves  every  conside- 
ration, I fear  this  is  hardly  the  time  nor  the 
place  for  its  discussion.  I heartily  sympathise 
with  the  interest  and  zeal  which  prompt  these 
communications,  and  I shall  lay  them  before 
the  Council,  who  in  their  turn  will,  I am  sure, 
take  them  into  the  serious  consideration  which 
they  are  now  giving  to  the  remodelling  of  the 
laws  which  at  present  govern  the  Society.  On 
this  subject  various  ideas  have  been  suggested 
to  the  Council — one  being  that  Liverpool  should 
imitate  Manchester,  and  have  an  architectural 
society,  consisting  alone  of  practising  archi- 
tects of  a certain  standing,  leaving  the  classes 
to  be  absorbed  in  an  Architectural  Association 
in  combination  with  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession.  However,  this  at  present  is  merely 
a dream ; but  I can  say  truly  that  the  question 
of  the  advancement  of  the  Society  is  constantly 
kept  before  my  serious  thoughts,  and  any  help 
I can  give  to  it — and  tlirougb  it  to  the  support 
of  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  of  the 
greatest  use  and  assistance  to  the  whole  of  its 
members— shall  be  rendered  with  all  possible 
pleasure. 

In  proposing  a vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  W.  II. 
Hay  congratulated  the  chairman  on  his  in- 
teresting addre.ss,  and  suggested  it  should  be 
printed  and  circulated  amongst  the  members  of 
the  Society. 

Mr.  T.  Cook,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,, 
touched  upon  .some  of  the  points  referred  to 
by  the  president,  amongst  which  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  Corporation  to  refuse 
the  renewal  of  their  leases,  and  the  question 
of  sewer  ventilation. 

Mr.  Aldridge,  3Ir.  W.  Parslow,  and  Mr.  Mercer 
all  spoke  in  support  of  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 


RUSHTON  HALL. 


The  accompanying  sketch  of  this  old  Hall  is 
given  in  connexion  with  our  article  on  the 
Weldon  Stone  District  in  the  last  number  of  the 
JiuiJder, — Ilushton  Hall  having  been  one  of  the 
buildings  visited,  and  specially  described  on  the 
occasion  (see  p.  297,  ante). 


JIIustrafioKS. 


New  Town-hall  and  Municipal  Bnild- 
ings,  Middlesbrough.  — We  are  informed 
that  the  Prince  of  AVales  has  consented  to 
visit  Middlesbrough  in  January,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  those  buildings,  which  have 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G. 
Gordon  Hoskins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  120,000?. 


FIRST  PREMIATED  DESIGN  FOR 
MUNICIPAL  OFFICES,  BOMBAY. 

7^1  E give  this  week  reproductions  of  the 

Anil  large  elevation  drawings  of  Mr. 

Chisholm’s  design  for  the  New  Muni- 
cipal offices,  Bombay,  which  received  the  first 
premium  in  the  competition,  although,  owing 
to  some  local  tactics  concerning  which  we  are 
hardly  in  a position  to  form  an  independent 
opinion,  his  design  was  ultimately  shelved.  As 
no  one  seems  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  design 
did  receive  the  first  premium  in  an  open  and 
regular  manner,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Chisholm  has  not  had  fail' 
treatment. 

The  drawings  here  illustrated  were  hung  in 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  and  we  made 
some  criticism  on  them  in  reviewing  the  exhi- 
bition, to  which  Mr.  Chisholm,  in  a letter  which 
was  printed  in  the  Builder  of  July  14  this  year, 
objected,  as  not  fairly  representing  the  relation 
of  his  design  to  ancient  Hindu  work.  We  now 
give  his  expression  of  his  intentions  in  his 
design,  as  taken  from  the  report  sent  in  with 
the  design,  a copy  of  which  he  has  forwarded 
to  us 

“ As  the  author  proposes  to  adopt  a modification 
of  ao  Eastern  phase  of  art,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of  the  most 
remarkable  works  of  Indian  Architecture. 

In  the  ancient  buildings  of  Guzerat,  Kattywar, 
and  the  North-Western  Provinces,  both  religious 
and  civil,  we  have  an  art  pecfect  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed,  true  in  principle,  exqui- 
site in  form,  and  in  the  author’s  opinion,  second  to 
no  art  in  the  world  but  that  of  Ancient  Greece. 
Indi.an  art,  like  all  perfect  phases  of  art,  possesses 
these  attributes  by  virtue  of  its  slow  growth,  that 
process  which  alone  admits  of  the  careful  selection 
and  rejection  of  forms  by  thousands  of  workmen, 
patiently  toiling  on  fixed  principles  for  hundreds  of 
years.  In  early  days  this  art,  like  most  others,  was 
purely  religious.  When  the  Mahomedans  conquered 
the  country,  they  were  so  struck  with  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  Jaina  works  that  they  pulled  down 
temples,  not  to  destroy  them,  but  to  build  them  up 
again  piece  by  piece  according  to  their  own  fancy  ; 
thus,  aided  by  the  hands  of  the  same  cunning  crafts- 
men, a flexibility  w.as  infused  into  these  works 
which  they  could  not  have  gained  otherwise.  Now 
forms  sprung  up  with  new  requirements,  to  be 
adorned  by  the  wealth  of  ornament  perfected  by 
the  Jains.  They,  in  their  turn,  were  quick  to  per- 
ceive and  adopt  in  their  own  works  the  picturesque 
phases  of  Mabomedan  art,  and  thus  the  two  styles 
became  naturally  and  permanently  blended.  Later 
on,  in  the  marble  works  of  Uppor  India,  Italian  and 
Western  forms  of  art  began  to  overlay  the  pure 
styles  ; sound  building  principles  gave  way  to  mere 
picturesqueness,  until,  in  such  a building  as  the  Taj 
at  Ayra,  we  have  a stupendous  jewel  in  which  both 
architectural  truth  and  skill  are  lost  amid  considera- 
tions of  costliness  and  effect. 

In  the  design  submitted,  the  author  has  selected 
Hindu  of  a very  pure  type,  merely  adding  such 
Mabomedan  forms  as  expediency  demanded  in 
positions  duly  sanctioned  by  usage.  With  regard 
to  details,  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  old  work 
will  be  grieved  to  find  many  familiar  forms  omitted 
or  pared  down  so  as  to  bo  scarcely  recognisable ; 
but  this,  alas,  is  inevitable.  It  would  be  impossible 


the  sametime,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  gre; 
the  spirit  of  the  past,  and  to  work,  not  indeedfi 
the  old  giants  worked,  but  rather  as  they  wou.' 
bare  worked  now,  beset  with  nineteenth-centui) 
difficulties. 

In  both  Greek  and  Hindu  architecture,  t» 
simple  trabeated  form  of  verandah  at  once  affoi 
the  maximum  of  light,  air,  and  shade.  It  is  ci 
improbable  that  the  addition  of  the  sunshade  1| 
every  entablature  would  have  been  adopted  bjli 
Greek  architect  practising  in  India ; this  wou 
have  led  naturally  to  other  modifications.  A coi 
iarison  of  the  two  sections  of  verandah  is  extreme 
uteresting.  Whether  the  two  have  had  a commi 
origin  is  probably  now  beyond  the  reach  of  inve? 
gation  ; but  that  the  two  can  be  mixed  to  prodo 
sublime  effects  is  proved  beyond  doubt  by  the  mi] 
remarkable  building  of  this  century,  the  new  Gout 
of  Justice  in  Brussels,  where  we  find  a Europe; 
architect  earnestly  studying  the  works  of  1 
Hindoos,  and  introducing  wholesale  Hindu  featui 
into  Greek  art  with  acknowledged  fine  effect.^  Il 
curious  to  see  this  wealth  of  art,  these  minest 
genius  so  neglected  in  their  own  country.  WB 
paying  a tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  eminent  arc: 
tects  who  have  done  so  much  to  adorn  and  beaut' 
Bombay,  and  who  are  engaged  in  forcing  so  sucoe 
fully  the  growth  of  a northern  plant,  it  may  benoi 
that  the  present  occasion  seems  peculiarly  fittedj 
turn  a kindly  eye  on  the  luxuriousness  of  the  tropi| 
glories  which  surround  us. 

The  author  would,  of  course,  concede  to  i 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles  (in  suitable  climai 
a power  of  expression  and  refinement  of  detail  1 
known  to  Hindoo  art,  the  result  of  a more  ener^i 
and  exhausting  process  of  rejection  and  selectirt 
but  these  styles  modified  to  suit  an  Indian  climi 
are  seldom  more  than  skin  deep.  We  have  ge 
rally  a screen  work  of  construction  before  the  bm 
ing  proper ; and  if  this  cage  or  shell  were  tot 
stripped  off,  in  many  cases  we  should  discovai 
kernel  out  of  keeping  with  its  shell  and  not  alwl 
architectural.  This  difference  between  the  nut  il 
the  shell  invariably  receives  emphasis  by  inc 
gruouB  roofing,  Hat  or  pitched  as  expediei 
demands.  Hindu  architecture,  on  the  other  hal 
naturally  possesses  the  continuity  of  indigenous  j 
and  the  external  walls  by  means  of  the  exquii 
jalli  work,  peculiar  to  the  style,  may  be  madti 
possess  any  degree  of  solidity  from  the  slender  i 
columns  entirely  open  to  the  elaborately  perforai 
wall.” 

We  give  this  as  an  exposition  of  Mr.  C.( 
holm's  own  views  in  regard  to  the  adoption 
indigenous  Indian  styles  for  modem  Anji 
Indian  buildings.  Our  own  opinion  on  the  s 
ject  we  have  given  on  another  page. 


DESIGN  FOR  STAINED  GLASS,  ALDDI 
TON  CHURCH,  KENT. 

The  design  for  stained  glass  which  we  ili 
trate  is  from  the  cartoon  for  one  light  c 
two-iight  window,  designed  by  Messrs.  Shrifj 
Sc  Hunt,  for  Aldington  Church,  under  the  suji 
vision  of  Mr.  Reginald  T.  Blomfield,  asarchiti: 

In  general  idea,  and  in  the  manner  in  wb 
the  wings  of  the  angel  are  used  to  form  a i; 
background  to  the  figure,  the  design 
doubtedly  owes  a good  deal  to  the  influenci; 
Mr.  Burne-Jones,  though  not  in  the  charactetj 
the  head. 

The  original  drawing,  a large-sized  cartel 
was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  this  ye? 


The  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibiti 
Society  have  sent  us  the  following  syllabu) 
lectures  in  connexion  with  the  Arts  and  CrJ 
Exhibition  now  open,  to  be  given  in  the  t 
Gallery,  on  Thursday  evenings  in  November 
8.30  p.m. Tlmrsday,  November  1,  “Tapes 
and  Carpet  Weaving,”  by  Mr.  'William  Moi' 
Thursday,  Novembers,  “ Modelling  and  Sev 
ture,”  by  Mr.  George  Simonds.  Thursc 
November  15,  “Letterpress  Printing,” 
Mr.  Emery  Walker.  Thursday,  November; 

Bookbinding,”  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Cobden-Sam: 
Thursday,  November  29,  “ Design^’ ' 


Presidential  Address,  by  Mr.  Walter  CrJ 
The  object  of  the  lectures,  we  are  informet 
two-fold: — (1)  to  set  out  the  aims  of  f 
society,  and  (2),  by  demonstration  and  ot: 
wise,  to  direct  attention  to  the  processes;: 
ployed  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  and  so  to  1; 
foundation  for  a jnst  appreciation  both  ofj 
processes  themselves  and  of  their  importana 
methods  of  expression  in  design.  The  lectc 
will  be  given  in  the  North  Gallery,  and  i 
each  lecture  all  the  galleries  will  be  thrown  o 
and  will  remain  open  till  11  p.m.  Admia 
will  be  by  ticket.  For  the  admission  of  won 
in  any  art  or  craft,  tickets,  to  be  filled  in  *1 
the  name,  address,  and  art  or  craft  of  • 


. .o...  - I 'vorkcr,  will  bc  i.ssued  at  Is.  each, _ or  twenty 

these  days,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  desirable  to  for  20s.,  each  entitling  to  admission  to  a si 
reproduce  arcbceological  specimens  of  old  work  ; at ' lecture. 


DESIGN  FOR  STAINED  GLASS.  ALDINGTON  CHURCH.  KKNT.-By  Messrs.  Shr.geev  and  Hunt. 
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' THE  IRONMONGERS'  COMPANY. 

In  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  the 
Uomanry  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Iron- 
jongers, — one  of  the  twelve  great  Livery 
fflilds, — hold  their  St.  Luke’s  day  meeting  in 
.e  Alabaster  Hall  of  the  London  Tavern,  Fen- 
imrch-street.  The  Warden  of  the  Yeomanry, 
r.  T.  C.  Noble,  presided,  and  invited  tlie 
leeting  to  hear  from  him  a few  particulars 
jiout  the  origin,  history,  and  constitution  of 
'e  Company.  In  order  to  further  illustrate  the 
tbject,  a large  number  of  valuable  and  curious 
ianuscripts,  documentary  autographs,  prints, 
JawingB,  and  books,  were  exhibited  by 
r.  Noble,  who  gave  a brief  description  of 
ch  article,  more  or  less  commenting  upon 
} particular  rarity  or  its  connexion  with  their 
story,  dividing  his  discourse  into  two  parts, — 
e general  history  of  the  Guild,  and  the  par- 
jular  history  of  the  Yeomanry. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  Ironmongers,  as  a 
)mpany,  dated  back  to  the  year  1351,  although 
,ty  apprentices  could  be  traced  back  much 
xlier.  The  members  of  the  Guild  congregated  in 
.e  neighbourhood  of  Cheapside  and  Old  Jewry, 
mce  the  name  of  Ironmonger-lane  still  exist- 
g.  In  1465,  their  arms  were  granted  them,  as 
lown  in  the  framed  picture  and  a facsimile  of 
lie  original  document.  The  supporters  to  the 
lat  were  not  adopted  until  long  after,  and  these, 
would  be  noticed,  were  like  their  crest,  two 
;ards,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  were  sup- 
)sed  to  eat  red-hot  iron,  and  easily  digest  the 
orsel.  The  site  of  their  present  hall  was  ac- 
lired  by  the  Company  in  1457,  and  in  1494 
lere  is  a record  of  “ Payd  for  a kylcherkyn  of 
lod  ale  whiche  was  drunkyn  in  the  Yryn- 
ongers’  Hall,  all  chargs  born  12s.  2d.”  The 
all  was  rebuilt  in  1587,  and  happily  escaped 
istruction  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1(>66,  although 
ie  surrounding  buildings  were  destroyed.  The 
esent  Hall  was  erected  early  in  the  last  cen- 
ry,  and  was  opened  in  February,  1750.  It 
as  redecorated  in  papier-mSche  in  1847. 
mong  the  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr,  Noble, 
ere  views  of  the  old  Hall,  a view  of  Old  Fen- 
lurch-street  100  years  ago,  showing  the  Hall 
1 one  side  of  the  then  almost  deserted 
oroughfare,  and  immediately  facing  on  the 
her  side  the  old  King’s  Head  tavern,  the  site 
the  present  magnificent  building  in  which 
icy  were  then  assembled, 

The  Ironmongers  were  incorporated  by  charter 
1463,  an  emblazoned  facsimile  of  which 
as  exhibited,  Mr.  Noble  remarking  that 
le  ancient  dress  of  a liveryman  might  be 
len  painted  in  the  Leathersellers’  charter  of 
i44,  and  the  Barber  Surgeons’  picture  of  the 
me  of  Henry  VIII.  Some  of  the  old  wills  of 
onmongcrs  had  curious  bequests, -and  of  these 
! had  collected  together  a large  number, 
obert  Byfield,  in  1482,  directed  that  sixteen 
rches  and  four  tapers  were  to  be  carried  by 
I'enty  poor  men  at  his  burial,  and  each  was  to 
ive  fourpence  for  his  trouble.  Alderman 
homas  Breton,  in  1485,  after  providing  that 
asses  were  to  be  said  for  his  soul,  his  wife’s 
ml,  his  relatives’,  and  all  Christian  souls,  for 
rer,  “the  feloeship  of  Iremongers”  were  to 
jep  sacred  the  day  of  his  death  for  twenty 
jars,  and  to  have  four  score  marks  for  their 
ouble.  Henry  Nevell,  exactly  400  years  ago 
lis  will  is  dated  October  14,  1488,  and  was 
'oved  August  2,  1489)  desired  to  be  buried  in 
Botolph’s  Churchyard,  and  left  fis.  8d.  as  an 
lering  “ in  dischardge  of  my  soule.”  Alder- 
an  Richard  Chamberlyn,  in  1563,  was  good 
lOugh  to  give  to  his  brother  Ironmongers  .£50, 
to  helpe  them  oute  of  debte.”  Another  alder- 
an,  Richard  Gray,  in  October,  1515,  left  the  Com- 
iny  £600  to  perform  trusts,  which,  no  doubt, 
ere  faithfully  fulfilled.  John  Hudson,  in  1513, 
ive  to  Roger  Smyth  twelve  pence,  “ prayyng 
ou  to  remember  my  soule  and  the  soulls  that  I 
m bounde  to  pray  for.”  Sir  William  Denham 
.558),  Sheriff  of  London,  1634,  and  many  years 
'aster  of  the  Company,  left  his  estates  to  the 
uild,  saying,  “ which  I was  myndyd  the 
remongers  shouRd  have,  and  all  the  resydue 
» London  and  all  Englond  or  ells  wher.” 
Iderman  Dane,  in  1573,  left  money  for  loans 
) young  freemen  of  the  Company,  and  his 
t'idow,  Margaret  Dane,  six  years  later  increased 
le  benefaction ; and  also,  amongst  other 
lequests,  bequeathed  to  the  poor  of  the  twenty- 
pur  city  wards,  “at  the  best  hand,  12,000  faggots 
verie  yere  for  ever,”  not,  as  has  been  often 
pated  by  sensational  writers,  to  bum  heretics 
,'ith,  but  simply  to  provide  the  poor  people 
'ith  a fire  to  warm  themselves  when  hunger 
|nd  poverty  stared  them  in  the  face.  Her 
lequests  are  still  faithfully  administered,  under 
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a Chancery  scheme  obtained  by  the  Company 
fifty  years  ago.  About  the  year  1515,  Mr.  John 
Guyva  made  the  Company  a present  of  their 
funeral  pall,  or  “ herse-cloth,”  formerly  used  at 
the  burial  of  members  from  the  Hall,  and 
which  will  be  found  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  “ Ironmongers’  Exhibition  Catalogue  ” 
(page  454). 

As  interesting  just  now,  Mr.  Noble  men- 
tioned that  the  earliest-recorded  Lord  Mayor’s 
Show  of  the  Company  was  that  of  Sir 
Christopher  Draper,  in  1566,  and  among  the 
craftsmen  then  engaged  were  names  like  those 
of  members  at  the  present  time.  When  Sir 
James  Cambell  had  his  show  in  1629  there  were 
mermen  and  mermaids,  an  “ ostridge,”  and 
among  other  sights  was  a forge  exhibiting 
Vulcan  hard  at  work,  in  his  leather  apron, 
plying  his  hammer  at  the  anvil,  amidst  the 
flashing  of  lightning  and  the  rolling  of  thunder  ! 
He  (Mr.  Noble)  referred  his  audience  to  the 
late  Mr.  John  Nicholl’s  work  for  a further 
account  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  day  of  those  times. 

We  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Noble  to  compile  a newliistory  of  the  Iron- 
monger’s Company,  which  will  also  form  a 
record  of  the  progress  of  the  ancient  City 
Guild  from  earliest  times.  Mr.  Noble  has  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a century  been  collecting 
from  records,  wills,  and  private  sources,  a large 
number  of  hitherto  unknown  details. 


A GERMAN  TECHNOLOGIST’S  VIEW  OF 
SEWAGE  IRRIGATION. 

De.  J.  Ruff,  the  Editor  of  the  Gesundheit, 
the  well-known  organ,  in  Germany,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  public  health,  writing  from 
Stuttgart  under  date  Oct.  20,  in  reference  to  a 
letter  recently  addressed  by  Dr.  Drysdale  to  Mr. 
Charles  Hancock  (in  which  Dr.  Drysdale  says 
that  “ Dr.  A.  Muller  has  advanced  nothing, — 
see  Builder,  of  Oct.  6, — which  can  invalidate  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Koch  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  effluent  from  the  Berlin  sewage-farms  and 
its  freedom  from  noxious  germs  says,  “ I 
would  refer  your  correspondent  to  what  Dr. 
Koch  himself  has  said  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting,  held  at  Frankfort,  of  the  Oerman  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  the  Puhlic  Health 
(Deiitscher  Verein  fiir  Gesundheitspflege).  He 
(Dr.  Koch)  spoke  as  follows ; — ‘ Even  the  best  of 
processes  at  present  in  use,  namely,  seivaye 
irrigation,  does  not  attain — even  in  most  favour- 
able circumstances — the  objects  it  is  desired  to 
secure*  And  for  this  reason.  Whenever  there 
is  a stronger  rainfall  than  usual,  large  masses  of 
iwji-disinfected  matter,  more  especially  fffical 
matter,  must  be  carried  down  to  the  public 
water-courses  through  the  storm-water  overflows 
(Noth-ausliisse).’ 

“ On  the  subject  of  clarified  water  " (Dr.  Ruff 
goes  on)  “ another  speaker  at  the  meeting, — I 
refer  to  the  Town’s  Architectural  Councillor, 
Herr  Bockelberg,  of  Hanover, — expressed  him- 
self in  the  following  way : — ‘ We  must  not 
deceive  ourselves.  The  clarified  water  is,  no 
doubt,  clear  outwardly  speaking,  r.e.,  apparently 
so,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  judge  of  it,  but  not  in 
reality,  for  even  after  clarification  it  is  still  in  a 
dangerous  condition  for  potable  purposes.’  If 
(concludes  Dr.  Ruff)  the  ardent  advocates  of 
sewage  irrigation  can  express  themselves  in  this 
way,  you  will  quite  understand  that  we  who  are 
opponents  of  the  main  drainage  and  sewage 
irrigation  cannot  but  judge  of  this  system  even 
in  a more  deprecatory  way, — one  of  our  ground.s 
for  rejecting  it  being  the  waste  that  obtains  of 
the  exceedingly  valuable  manurial  ingredients 
the  sewage  contains.” 

Mr.  Hancock,  in  forwarding  this  translation, 
encloses  a resolution  which  was  passed  by  a 
very  large  majority  at  a meeting  of  the  society 
named,  on  the  motion  of  Herr  Bockelberg,  and 
which  was  in  the  following  terms; — 

“ That  the  society  roeo^isea  with  preat  interest  that 
progress  has  been  made  iu  the  artificial  puriBcatiou  of 
sewage,  but  remains  of  opinion  that  not  any  single  one  of 
these  artificial  arrangements  has  proved  satisfactory — the 
important  question  in  particular  of  the  disposal  of  the 
sludge  not  haring  yet  been  solved,  while  the  cost  of  the 
arrangements  referred  to  is  still  exceedingly  high.'’t 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — The 
anmtal  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  Insti- 
tution, will  be  held  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  London- 
wall,  on  Thursday,  the  29th  inst. 


* The  italics  are  Dr.  Ruff’s, 

t Triinslated  from  the  current  number  of  the  Getundheita- 
Ivjjtnieur, 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND  SANI- 
TARY ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS : 
Examinations. 

The  sLxth  voluntary  pass  examination  of  can- 
didates for  the  offices  of  Municipal  Engineers 
and  Surveyors  to  Local  Boards,  carried  out  by 
thi.s  Association,  was  held  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the 
26th  and  27th  October.  Ten  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination,  the  written 
portion  of  which  was  mostly  taken  on  the  first 
day.  The  greater  portion  of  the  second  day 
was  devoted  to  the  vivA  voce  portion  of  the 
examination. 

The  examiners  were — (1.)  For  Engineering  as 
applied  to  Municipal  Work,  Mr.  H.  Percy  Boulnois, 
M.Inst.C.E.  (Borough  Engineer,  Portsmouth), 
Vice-President  of  the  Association,  and  Superin- 
tending Examiner.  (2.)  For  Building  Construc- 
tion, Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe.  M.A.,  M.Inst. 
C.E.  (City  Engineer,  Liverpool),  Member  of 
Council.  (3.)  For  Sanitary  Science,  Mr.  Lewis 
Angell,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.R.I.B.A.  (Borough 
Engineer,  West  Ham),  Past  President.  (4.) 
For  Public  Health  Law,  Mr.  Charles  Jones, 
A.-M.Inst.C.E.  (Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board, 
Ealing,  W.),  Past  President. 

We  give  the  witten  questions  (which  of  course 
are  varied  at  each  examination)  in  each  sub- 
ject;— 

Engineering  as  Applied  to  Municipal  Work. 

1.  Surveying. — (a)  How  would  you  measure  the 
distance  of  an  inaccessible  point  with  the  chain 
only  ? (b)  Describe  the  method  of  setting  out  a 
right  angle  with  a chain. 

2.  Explain  the  “Wells”  system  for  measuring 
distances  with  an  ordinary  dumpy  level  without  the 
aid  of  a chain  or  tape. 

3.  Levelling. — A sewer  has  a fall  of  1 in  37575, 
the  reducedjevel  at  its  lower  end  is — 2'05;  what 
would  be  the  reduced  level  at  a distance  of  300  yards 
up  the  gradient  1 

4.  Hydraulics. — What  velocity  constitutes  a self- 
cleansing  flow  in  a 12-in.  pipe  sewer?  What 
gradient  is  necessary  to  effect  this  with  the  sewer 
running  half  full,  and  what  proportion  does  the 
diameter  of  sewer  bear  to  its  velocity  of  flow  ? 

5.  Describe  the  process  of  gauging  the  flow  of 
water  through  the  V notch. 

6.  Drainage  and  Sewerage. — Give  the  essential 
requisites  for  a good  system  of  bouse  drainage. 
Make  a sketch  of  an  intercepting-trap  with  manhole 
and  fresh-air  inlet,  &c. 

7.  Describe  the  precautions  that  are  necessary  in 
the  selection  of  a sea  outfall.  What  are  the  dis- 
advantages of  tide-locked  sewers,  and  how  can  they 
be  remedied  ? 

8.  Water  Supply. — Give  a sketch  section  of  an 
ordinary  sand-niter  bed  for  a town  water  supply  of 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  and  state  how  many 
square  yards  of  filtering  area  are  necessary,  and  the 
rate  at  which  the  water  should  pass  through  tho 
filter. 

9.  Describe  a “ Positive  Meter,”  “ Ball  Hydrant,” 
“ Straight  ” and  “Bent  Ferrule,”  “Ground  Stop- 
Cock,”  “Bib-Cock,”  “Ball-Cock,”  “ Back-Pressure 
Valve,”  and  “ Safety  Valve.” 

10.  Road-Making.— {a)  What  contour  would  you 
give  to  a macadamised  roadway?  (5)  What  cross 
fall  to  the  foot-walks  if  paved  with  asphalte?  (c) 
What  proportionate  width  should  footpaths  bear  to 
roadways  ? (d)  What  proportionate  width  should 
the  paved  channel  bear  to  a macadamised  road- 
way ? 

11.  Give  a sketch  section  of  a kerb,  channel,  and 
trapped  gully-pit. 

12.  Give  a list  of  the  principal  materials  which 
can  be  used  for  paving  footpaths,  and  state  which 
you  prefer,  and  your  reasons  for  such  preference. 

Building  Construction,  Spc. 

1.  State  briefly  the  general  principles  to  be  ob- 
served in  building  with  stone  and  with  brick  to 
ensure  good  work. 

2.  Describe  the  following  classes  of  Stone  Masonry: 
Ashlar,  Block-in  Course,  Coursed  Rubble,  aud 
Common  Rubble. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  coniferous  and 
nou-coniferous  timber  ? Classify  each,  and  give  ex- 
amples, and  state  the  respective  purposes  for  which 
each  description  is  most  suitable. 

4.  State  at  what  age  of  maturity  the  following 
trees  attain  their  greatest  strength  and  durability, 
viz.,  Oak,  Ash,  Elm,  Larch,  and  Fir,  the  best  season 
for  felling  them ; and  the  modes  adopted  for 
seasoning  timber. 

5.  Describe  shortly,  and  illustrate  by  a sketch, 
how  you  would  shore  up  a dangerous  building,  50  ft. 
in  height,  fronting  a main  thoroughfare,  and  having 
a frontage  thereto  of  30  ft.,  assuming  that  the  front 
wall  is  in  danger  of  falling  towards  the  street. 

6.  Define  the  following  terms  referred  to  iu  the 
Model  Building  Bye-laws  : — Base  of  Wall,  Topmost 
Story,  Party  Wall,  External  Wall,  Public  Building, 
Building  of  the  Warehouse  class,  Domestic  Building, 
Dwelling  House. 

7.  What  are  the  requirements  of  the  Model  By- 
Laws  with  respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  space  about 
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buildings,  to  securo  a free  circulation  of  air,  and 
with  respect  to  the  ventilation  of  buiMings  ? 

8.  Draw  a Sketch  Plan  and  Section  of  a Temporary 
Kmall-pox  Hospital,  with  its  accessoiies,  lor  six 
patients,  constructed  in  either  Wood  and  Corru- 
gated Iron  or  Wood  and  Willesden  Paper : figure 
thereon  floor  area  and  cubical  space  ; describe  the 
preparation  of  the  site,  and  specify  shortly  for  the 
respective  materials  used  iu  its  construction  and 
internal  finish. 

8.  What  regulations  would  you  propose  for  the 
arraueement,  construction,  and  strocLural  working 
of  a New  Theatre  on  the  safest  lines,  selecting  your 
own  site  and  dealing  with  the  subject  under  the 
following  heads  : — l.st.  The  means  of  egress.  2iul. 
The  prevention  and  isolation  of  lire.  3rd.  The 
lighting  arrangements. 

Sanitary  Science. 

1.  State,  in  general  terms,  the  chemical  cendition 
of  the  atmosphere  in  an  overcrowded  and  ill-venti- 
lated room.  In  what  manner  docs  it  act  on  the 
physical  system  ? 

2.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air-space  should  be 
allowed,  per  head,  in  a bedroom  ' 

3.  In  what  manner  may  drinking-water  become 
contaminated  in  a dwelling-houso  ? What  con- 
stnjctive  arrangements  are  necessary  to  prevent 
such  contamination  1 

4.  What  are  the  requirements  of  the  Model  By- 
Laws  with  reg.ird  to  house-drainage  ? Give  a sectional 
diagram  of  a tliree-story  house  iu  illustration,  shew- 
ing tho  drainage  thereof  connected  with  a street 
sewer. 

5.  What  tests  would  you  apply  to  house-drains 
to  discover  any  escape  of  sower-gas  ? 

6.  What  are  the  leading  principles  in  the  design 
of  a system  of  town  drainage,  of  say  50,0(10  popula- 
tion, having  a free  river  outfall  : T.  In  a flat  district  ? 
II.  In  a billy  district? 

7.  What  principles  govern  tho  ventilation  of 
sewers,  and  what  relation  thereto  has  temperature, 
gradient,  capacity,  and  volume  of  flow  1 

8.  Enumerate  the  best-known  processes  of  sewage 
treatment  at  the  Outfall,  and  describe  some  one  in 
detail,  stating,  io  technical  terms,  the  mechanical 
and  chemical  method  of  procedure  and  results. 

9.  State  under  wbnt  respective  circumstances  a 
Tank  Process,  Irrigation,  Land  Filtration,  or  a 
combination  of  either,  may  be  most  desirable. 

10.  Describe  the  difference,  in  principle  and 
action,  between  Irrigation  and  Filtration. 

Public  llealt?i  Acts  and  Itivers  Pollution  Acts. 

1.  The  Public  He.alth  Act  is  divided  into  several 
parts.  State  how  many,  and  give  the  names  of  Six 
Divisions. 

2.  Give  the  Titles  of  the  several  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment incorporated  with  the  Public  Health  Act. 

3.  A Local  Authority  having  undertaken  to 
remove  refuse,  &c.,  («)  State  the  provision  of  the 
Act  dealing  with  their  neglect  of  this  duty,  (f<)  The 
number  of  days  specified  in  the  Act  as  involving  a 
penalty,  (c)  The  penalty  incurred. 

4.  State  generally  the  process  set  forth  in  the 
Act  for  the  Repairing  of  Private  Streets,  and  under 
what  Section  Priv.ate  Streets  maybe  declared  “to 
bo  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large." 

5.  Give  the  definition  in  Act  as  to  “ What  is  to  be 
deemed  a New  Building  ? " 

6.  State  the  Surveyor's  legal  duties  and  position 
with  respect  to  ruinous  or  dangerous  buildings,  and 
the  title  of  the  incorporated  Act  under  which  pro- 
ceedings are  taken. 

7.  State  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  by  a Local 
Authority  in  dealing  with  a nuisance  outside  the 
district. 

8.  State  shortly  the  “ General  Provision  ’’  of  the 
Act  with  reference  to  contracts. 

The  results  of  the  Examination  are  not  yet 
announced. 


THE  QUAPTERLY  REVIEW  ON 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Under  the  heading  “ Technical  Education 
and  Foreign  Competition,"’ the  Quarterly  Review 
publishes  in  its  current  number  an  interesting 
article,  apparently  written  with  practical 
experience  of  the  workshop,  the  main  bent  of 
which  is  to  urge  that  the  present  bias  towards 
technical  education  in  a scholastic  form  is  a 
mistake  ; that  technical  education  in  the  sense 
understood  by  its  advocates  will  not  in  itself 
effect  the  end  of  enabling  English  manufac- 
turers to  compete  o*  better  terms  with  those  of 
the  Continent ; that  the  best  form  of  technical 
education  is  apprenticeship  and  actual  work  in 
the  shops.  The  writer  may  be  one-sided,  but 
he  puts  his  side  of  the  question  with  consider- 
able force,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  give  further 
currency  to  his  argument  by  reprinting  some 
portion  of  it  in  these  columns  : — 

“ In  July,  1887,  tho  ‘ National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Technical  Education’  was 
formed,  its  purpose  being  the  encouragement  of 
educational  reform  by  legislation,  or  otherwise. 
The  prospectus  of  the  intended  work  of  the 
Association  is  too  lengthy  for  quotation,  but  it 


embraces  the  promotion  of  technical  training 
by  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  science,  of 
drawing,  the  use  of  tools,  and  the  reform  of  our 
system  of  primary  instruction,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  the  industrial  work  of  the  nation.  The 
Association  has  organi.sed  meetings  and  lectures, 
and  circulated  a large  number  of  tracts  and 
leaflets  in  furtherance  of  this  object.  We  have, 
we  think,  perused  the  whole  of  these,  and  find 
the  burden  of  their  utterances  to  be  that  English 
trade  is  going  to  the  dogs  for  want  of  technical 
instruction.  We  meet  with  the  same  well-worn 
vague  generalities ; we  are  told  of  the  marvels 
which  technical  instruction  will  accomplish  on 
our  behalf ; but  for  argument,  jiroof,  and 
practical  schemes,  we  search  in  vain. 

We  may  say,  then,  speaking  broadly,  that 
the  efforts  of  our  etlucational^eformers  are  now 
being  made  in  two  direction.s : the  one,  to 
impart  technical  and  technological  education  in 
the  elementary  schools,  both  in  day  and  evening 
classes  ; the  other,  to  introduce  training  more 
practical  than  that  afforded  by  South  Kensing- 
ton and  the  City  Guilds  into  the  secondary  and 
higher-class  schools.  The  first  is  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  the  artisan ; the  second  in  that  of 
the  manager,  employer,  and  commercial  repre- 
sentative. 

Expressed  in  general  terras,  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  need  of  technical  education 
are — that  through  its  neglect  we  are  being 
beaten  in  the  markets  of  the  world;  that  the 
apprenticeship  system  has  broken  down,  and  is 
practically  a thing  of  the  past ; that  technical 
schools  alone  can  take  its  place;  and  that  the 
condition  of  the  workman  himself  will  be  im- 
proved in  every  way  by  such  training.  These 
are,  concisely,  the  arguments,  put  in  various 
forms,  which  we  meet  with  in  studying  the 
literature  of  this  subject. 

We  cannot,  in  the  limits  of  this  article,  dis- 
cuss every  aspect  of  the  question,  nor  answer 
every  objection,  but  we  shall  deal  rather  with 
the  broad  features,  the  general  aspects  of  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  technical  education. 
We  feel  compelled,  however,  to  make  special 
reference  to  the  ai'ticle  of  Professor  Huxley  in 
the  Xineteenth  Century  for  February  last: — 

‘We  must,’ be  says,  ‘be  a nation  of  sbopkoepers 
under  penalty  of  starvation  ; and  as  our  customers 
will  naturally  seek  to  get  the  moat  and  tho  best  they 
can  in  exchange  fur  their  food- products,  our  struggle 
for  existence  is  found  in  the  necessity  to  make  the 
goods  we  have  to  offer  better  than  those  offered  by 

our  competitors The  old  ap})rGnuceship 

system  hits  broken  down.  Inventions  are  constantly 
changing  tho  face  of  our  industries,  - Tho  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  master  must  therefore  be  more 
than  replaced  by  the  systematic  teaching  of  the 
technical  school.” 

We  are  as  deeply  impressed  as  Professor 
Huxley  witli  the  character  of  a struggle,  in 
wliich  death  is  the  penalty  of  defeat.  But  we 
are  also  convinced  that  the  bitterness  of  this 
intentecine  war  cannot  be  mitigated  by  school 
and  college  training.  Much  of  our  argument 
will,  we  think,  afford  a complete  refutation  of 
the  Professor’s  statement ; but  two  plain  facts 
may  be  just  now  adduced,  by  way  of  showing 
bow  fallacious  is  the  idea  that  in  the  great  bulk, 
at  least,  of  work,  education  can  exer- 

cise any  appreciably  beneficial  influence.  We 
adduce  these  facts  now,  because  they  are  of  the 
nature  of  independent  testimony,  and  they 
afford  a direct  reply,  as  far  as  they  extend,  to 
the  empirical  remedies  proposed  for  battling 
with  the  operation  of  a cruel  law.  We  admit 
the  struggle,  but  we  deem  the  remedy  altogether 
inadequate. 

Our  facts  have  reference  first,  to  the  great 
superiority  of  training  which  is  gathered  prac- 
tically in  the  shops  over  that  gained  in  technical 
schools ; and,  secondly,  to  the  fierceness  of  the 
competition  arising  from  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion on  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Referring  to  the  Commissioners’  Report,  they 
.say,  speaking  of  alkali  works,  ‘in  no  country 
does  any  real  amount  of  scientific  education 
reach  tho  ordinary  workman  in  alkali  works, 
who  are  rather  labourers  than  artisans  ’ . . . . 
hence  ‘ the  foreigner  has  no  advantage  over  us, 
nor  have  we  any  over  the  foreigner  ’ (vol.  i. 
p.  229).  While  admitting  that  managers  of 
Continental  alkali  works  are  trained  in  science 
better  than  English  managers,  they  say  dis- 
tinctly that  the  foreigner  is  not  a ‘ better  alkali 
maker  than  the  Englishman  ’ (p.  230),  and  they 
poinc  out  that  all  important  improvement  in 
this  branch  of  industry  has  originated  in 
England.  Yet  this  is  a trade  which  is  wholly 
based  on  chemical  knowledge. 

Again,  in  connexion  with  some  machine  and 
tool  works  near  Zurich,  it  was  represented  to  the 


Commissioners  that  a ‘boy  coming  to  the  shop 
at  fourteen  becomes,  a.s  a rule,  a more  skilled 
and  valuable  artisan  than  the  highly-educated 
youth  coming  at  twenty  ' fp.  283).  And,  ‘ There 
are  many  workmen  and  foremen  pos.^cssing 
practical  skill  and  high  scientific  knowledge 
who  have  not  attended  a Polytechnic  School, 
and  there  are  some  whohave  enjoyed  the  fullest 
advantages  of  the  Polytechnic  School  who  are 
not  only  much  inferior  in  practice,  but  are  very 
deficient  in  scientific  knowledge  also  ’ (p.  284). 
Further ; ‘ Employers  in  Switzerland  stated  that 
it  was  only  by  the  greatest  economy,  and  an 
attention  to  detail  which  English  manufacturers 
would  not  trouble  themselves  with, that  Switzer- 
land could  face  the  competition  of  England  and 
other  foreign  countries " (,p-  293). 

Speaking  of  German  cotton-spinning,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a cotton  factory  in  one  of  the  Rhine 
Provinces  admitted  that  he  could  buy  English 
yarns  cheaper  than  any  spun  in  Germany.  Yet 
his  men  worked  seventy-two  hours  per  weekp 
and  received  lower  wages  than  Lancashire 
operatives,  while  to  the  cost  of  the  English 
yarns  would  be  added  that  of  carriage,  packing, 

, and  import  duty  (p.  295). 

Testimonials  similar  to  these  could  be  multi- 
plied both  from  the  Commissioners’  Reports 
and  from  the  weekly  technical  journals;  and 
they  more  than  outweigh  a far  larger  number 
of  vague  generalities,  too  often  repeated  at 
second  hand.  But  these  will  suffice  just  now 
to  show  that  it  is  not  yet  proven  that  technical 
training,  iu  tiic  sense  iu  which  its  advocates 
understand  it,  will  aid  us  in  a struggle  where 
labour  is  so  divided  and  machinery  so  universal, 
that  the  artizan’s  duties  are  nearly  as  automatic 
as  the  operations  of  the  mechanism  that  he 
superintends. 

A fact,  the  full  force  of  which  Professor 
Huxley  as  a biologist  will  admit,  is  the  multi- 
plication of  individuals  beyond  the  means  of 
subsistence.  The  influence  on  work  and  wagea 
of  this  too  rapid  increase,  coupled  with  pauper 
immigration,  is  fully  apparent  in  Mr.  Burnett’s 
‘ Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the 
Sweating  System  at  the  East-end  of  London.*" 
The  whole  Report  reads  to  us  like  a bitter 
mockery  of  the  panacea  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion— a running  commentary  on  the  ‘ severity 
of  a competition,  in  which  those,  who  can  yiihsist 
on  least  are  sure  to  be  victor lo^ts.’  Mr.  Burnett 
avers  that  • the  supply  of  cheap  labour  has  of 
late  years  been  enormous,  and  when  there  was 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  at  the 
prices  offered,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing more  people  from  abroad.’  The  men  and 
women  in  the  sw'eaters'  dens  work  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  hours  a day.  ‘ The  tea  half-hour 
is  in  many  cases  not  allowed  at  all.  If  a female 
worker  were  to  insist  upon  a regular  half-hour 
for  tea,  she  would  be  sent  about  her  business.’ 

It  will  enable  us  to  obtain  a clearer  idea  of 
the  scope  of  this  question  if  we  endeavour,  from 
a mattcr-of-fact  point  of  view,  to  ascertain  the 
true  conditions  of  j^aylny  work.  For  this  is 
really  what  the  whole  question  resolves  itself 
into — even  according  to  the  showing  of  the 
advocates  of  technical  education — it  is  simply 
one  of  successful  competition,  that  is,  of  paying 
trade,  which  of  course  puts  on  one  side  all  con- 
siderations of  a purely  intellectual  character, 
the  higher  training  of  the  mind,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  technical,  not  general,  education  which  is 
in  question — that  training  by  virtue  of  which 
a man  shall  be  qualified  to  do  bis  work  in  the 
best  manner,  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of 
time.  Keeping  this  essential  fact  clearly  in 
view,  the  matter  is  very  much  simplified. 

Now,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  education 
which  is  adapted  for  one  craftsman  is  not 
suitable  for  another.  An  engineering  draughts- 
man’s training,  for  example,  involves  the  study 
of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  of  mathematics, 
geometry,  and  the  actual  work  of  drawing.  A 
knowledge  of  these  things  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary before  a man  can  earn  his  living  at  all  as 
a mechanical  draughtsman,  and  he,  by  the 
special  study  of  these  subjects,  qualifies  him- 
self for  the  special  business  of  his  life.  The 
necessity  becomes  thus  the  incentive  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge.  Or,  taking  !Ui 
engine-fitter : — his  special  training  lies  in  this, 
that  he  must  understand  the  drawings  from 
which  he  has  to  work,  that  he  shall  be  able  to 
execute  any  piece  of  work  submitted  to  him  in 
a proper  manner,  and  effect  such  a union  of 
parts,  according  to  the  design  and  the  materials 
provided,  that  a perfect  machine  is  the  result. 
Unless  he  can  do  these  things,  read  a drawing, 
handle  the  chisel,  file,  scrape,  screw  taps,  kc., 
with  celerity  and  accuracy,  he  cannot  earn  his 
living  in  that  sphere;  and  here,  again,  necessity 
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jomes  the  incentive  to  the  development  of 
iitude.  The  founder  has  to  understand  the 
.ure  of  his  moulding-sands,  and  the  different 
ilities  of  metal,  the  venting  of  moulds,  the 
iditions  of  pres.sure,  pouring,  and  so  forth, 
e pattern-maker,  again,  has  to  master 
■ drawings,  the  manipulation  of  wood- 
rking  tool.s,  and  the  principles  of  mould- 
The  metal  - turner  or  the  machine- 
id  must  learn  the  best  angles  of  his  cutting- 
Is,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  different 
tals  which  he  has  to  shape.  The  boiler- 
,ker  or  smith  must  know  the  nature  and  mode 
[treatment  of  the  different  qualities  of  iron 

I steel  which  have  to  be  welded,  rolled, 

nched,  or  riveted.  In  each  of  these  depart- 
nts,  therefore,  the  education  required  is  dif- 
ent  from  that  in  any  other  department, 
ough  each  of  these  is  comprised  under  the 
aerie  head  of  ‘ engineering,’  each  nevertheless 
mands  knowledge  of  so  very  distinct  and 
icial  a character  that  the  workmen  are 
lated  from  each  other ; they  have  to  spend 
'eral  years  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  neces- 
■y  to  the  exercise  of  their  craft,  and  they 
per  work  in  any  department  save  their  own  ; 
d without  that  .special  knowledge  they  can- 
t earn  their  living  as  workmen.  Hence  we 
aclude  that  the  only  technical  education 
lich  is  of  any  value  is  that  which  is  acquired 
the  shops.  But  then  this  is  synonymous  with 
3 learning  of  the  ox -viith  apprenticeship. 

(d  therefore  we  hold  that  no  amount  of  tlieo- 
leal  education  can  compensate  in  the  least 
gree  for  the  lack  of  that  special  skill  which 
Q be  acquired  by  apprenticeship  alone.  Euclid 

II  not  enable  a man  to  file  a surface  more  true 
in  less  time  than  another  who  has  not  studied 
iclid.  Algebra  will  not  aid  a founder  to 
3pare  and  pour  his  mould  more  efficiently 
in  a fellow-workman  alongside  who  has  not 
istered  the  mysterious  symbols.  And  that 
lich  does  not  aid,  often  tends  to  hinder,  by 
iroducing  a distraction  of  mind,  leading  the 
aughts  away  to  subjects  lying  outside  the 
age  of  daily  toil.  Not  that  we  consider  some 
:ellecfual  distraction  amidst  the  eternal  dul- 
se of  the  workshop  an  evil ; but  we  are  follow- 
I strictly  the  lines  of  our  argument,  that 
;ellectual  knowledge,  mental  equipment,  will 
no  case  take  the  place  of  practical  skill,  nor 

I a man  to  do  his  work  cheaper  or  'better.  And 
is  skill,  we  maintain,  is  to  be  gathered  in  the 
ops,  and,  if  not  acquired  there,  it  can  be  ob- 
ined  in  no  other  way. 

That  man.  then,  is  technically  trained  who 
s learned  his  trade  thoroughly,  even  though 
might  be  unaJale  to  obtain  a certificate  of 
jrit  in  any  scholastic  or  scientific  examina- 
in.  And  if  the  practice  of  the  complex 
inches  of  engineer’s  work  can  be  better 
quired  in  a workshop  than  in  a technical 
bool,  certainly  then  the  training  of  the  latter 

II  be  of  even  less  value  in  those  numerous 
cupations  in  which  little  skill  is  wanted. 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  have  omitted  all 
mtion  of  cerbiin  subjects,  some  knowledge  of 
lich  must  inevitably  be  required  in  workshops, 
ch  as  the  principles  of  mechanics,  geometry, 
emistry,  hydrostatics,  strength  of  materials, 
d others  kindred  thereto.  But  people  who 
list  on  this  show  considerable  ignorance  of 
e conditions  under  which  workshop  practice 
carried  out  at  the  present  time.  Men  are 
and.s,' — skilled  hands,  if  you  like,  but  nothing 
>re ; and,  being  such,  these  subjects  would,  if 
quired,  be  forgotten  for  want  of  use.  One 
ly  be  a good  workman,  and  work  during  many 
ars  in  a good  shop,  and  not  once  during  many 
ars  may  he  have  occasion  to  put  to  practical 
0 any  single  important  fact  in  either  of  these 
inches  of  science  other  than  that  which  has 
me  to  him  in  a matter-of-fact  way  during  the 
quisition  of  his  trade.  A founder  instinctively 
ows  how  to  load  his  flasks  without  going  into 
timates  of  liquid  pressure.  An  erector  knows 
lat  load  a chain  of  a certain  size  should  carry 
fely  without  calculation.  A smith  learns  the 
alities  of  his  iron  and  steel,  as  affecting  ques- 
'ns  of  suitable  heat  for  forging  and  welding, 
thout  making  analysis  of  its  chemical  corc- 
sition.  As  much  knowledge  of  these  and 
idred  subjects  as  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
aomplishment  of  good  work  comes  naturally 
the  course  of  practical  training.  A man  of 
iinary  ability  cannot  spend  several  years  in 
shop  in  the  earnest  practice  of  one  section 
handicraft  without  acquiring,  in  a very 
btter-of-fact  sort  of  way,  a knowledge  of  as 
ich  scientific  truth  as  is  requisite  for  that 
ictice,  the  penalty  for  not  knowing  being 
stakes  and  disgrace.  Moreover,  a technically- 
ucated  man,  meaning  by  that,  one  who  has 


mastered  the  text-books  only,  would  be  im- 
mensely more  at  fault  than  an  uncultured  but 
practical  and  observant  workman,  because, 
although  the  first  might  reason  and  calculate 
with  strict  precision  as  taught  by  text-books,  he 
would  in  nine  times  out  of  ten,  perhaps,  fail  to 
take  account  of  those  modifying  practical  con- 
ditions which  would  invalidate  all  his  calcula- 
tions. Without  the  least  hesitation,  let  us  say 
that  we  would  far  rather  entrust  the  execution 
of  a difficult  piece  of  work  to  a man  who  scarcely 
ever  opened  a book,  than  to  one  who,  though 
highly  trained  in  theory,  had  not  worked  during 
many  years  in  the  shops.  It  is  the  latter  man 
who  would  blunder. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  establishment  of  work- 
shops in  conjunction  with  collegiate  institutions 
will  furnish  the  higher  kind  of  technical  training 
that  is  desirable.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  such  training  is  desirable,  how 
can  more  specialised  knowledge  be  gathered  in 
these  than  in  the  regular  shops  ? There  is 
about  as  much  similarity  between  the  work- 
shops attached  to  these  colleges,  where  pupils 
play  at  engineering,  and  the  actual  shops 
where  the  work  of  the  world  is  done,  as 
there  is  between  an  amateur  mechanic’s  room 
and  a factoiy.  In  the  college  workshop,  time 
counts  for  nothing ; in  the  factory,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance.  In  the  one,  the  work  is  of 
a uniform,  straightforward,  experimental,  and 
dilettante  character;  in  the  other  it  is  done 
under  circumstances  of  haste  and  difficulty, 
frequently  without  precedent  — under  ever- 
varying  conditions,  and  competition — the  prime 
purpose  being  the  making  of  a substantial 
profit.  In  the  college,  tasks  of  the  most  varied 
character  are  performed  under  the  guidance  of 
a single  teacher  or  demonstrator,  while  in  the 
factory  each  leader  is  a man  who  is  skilled  in 
one  department  only.  Therefore  the  collegiate 
establishments  do  not  conform  to  the  conditions 
of  actual  work  : and,  such  being  the  case,  have 
so  limited  a value  that  they  can  never  have  any 
influence  in  turning  back  the  tide  of  foreign 
competition. 

In  the  training  of  engineers'  articled  pupils 
in  the  factory,  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  practical  skill  are  much  more 
favourable  than  in  the  technological  school. 
These  pupils  spend  six  months,  twelve  months, 
two  years  continuously  in  a single  department 
or  workshop,  the  whole  of  each  day  being 
devoted  entirely  to  the  acquisition  of  that  one 
branch.  Moreover,  the  pupils  are  always  youths 
who  have  had  a good  grounding  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  often  also  in  collegiate 
institutions,  almost  invariably  possessing  such 
knowledge  of  classical  and  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  and  the  leading  principles  of 
science,  as  youths  are  able  to  master  before  the 
ages  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  They  are  in- 
variably, too,  lads  whose  physical  development 
is  good ; so  that,  with  a sound  mind  in  a sound 
body,  they  are  able  to  assimilate  knowledge 
under  more  advantageous  conditions  than  the 
children  of  the  artisan  classes.  Now,  the  most 
which  can  be  said  of  the  pupils  who  receive 
instruction  under  such  favourable  circumstances 
is  that,  with  a very  few  bright  exceptions,  they 
would  be  quite  unable  to  earn  their  living  after- 
wards as  second-rate  craftsmen.  Of  course  it 
must  be  understood  that  they  do  not  come  into 
the  shops  expecting  or  intending  ever  to  live  by 
manual  labour,  they  want  to  gather  a general 
knowledge  only  of  the  business  throughout. 
But  the  fact  remains,  and  this  applies  with 
equal  or  greater  force  to  evening  artisan  classes, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  of  average 
ability  to  master  the  mysteries  of  an  intricate 
craft  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  sessions, 
even  under  practical  teachers  fully  qualified 
for  their  work.  If  pupils,  who  have  enjoyed 
the  best  advantages  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  who  work  in  shops  surrounded  by 
skilled  workmen,  ‘ where  iron  sharpeneth  iron,’ 
and  amidst  machines  and  operations  of  the 
, most  multifarious  character,  cannot  acquire  a 
trade  in  less  than  four  or  five  years,  bow  can 
youths,  who  employ  only  two  or  three  sessions 
in  technical  schools,  hope  to  become  more  skil- 
ful than  the  men  who,  'uithout  preliminary 
training,  have  stuck  doggedly  to  the  bench,  the 
forge,  the  vice,  throughout  the  regulation  term 
of  apprenticeship  ? There  is  no  royal  road  to 

the  learning  of  handicraft 

The  point  then  at  which  we  arrive  is  this, 
that  the  so-called  technical  education,  by  w'hich 
it  is  proposed  to  supplement  shop  training,  can 
never  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  British 
trade.  The  broad  difference  between  this 
aspect  of  the  question  and  the  one  which  it  is 
intended  to  combat,  is  that  the  first  regards  the 


irorhsho})  as  the  true  training  school,  and  the 
second  proposes  a training  outside  of  the  shops, 
on  the  basis  of  a more  or  less  technological 
education. 

In  a matter  of  such  moment  as  this,  it  is 
well  to  have  very  clear  ideas  of  the  point  at 
issue.  "We  will  now,  therefore,  say  definitely 
that  we  look  to  apprenticeship  as  furnishing  the 
true  training  of  a skilful  craftsman  for  his  life 
work.  It  seems  like  giving  utterance  to  a. 
truism  to  say  this,  yet  the  value  of  apprentice- 
ship is  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of.  We  are 
plainly  told  the  sy.stem  has  broken  down.  We 
admit  this  is  the  case  in  many  trades  where, 
owing  to  the  division  of  labour  and  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  little  or  no  training  is 
required ; but  for  the  present  we  must  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  only  of  those  occupations 
where  the  highest  skill  and  most  painstaking 
efforts  are  still  essential.  In  these  it  is 
certain  that  no  technical  training  of  a pseudo- 
scholastic character  can  ever  take  the  place  of 
apprenticeship. 

The  system  dates  from  the  establishment  of 
the  craft  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages.  No  person 
was  admitted  a member  of  the  guilds  who  had 
not  served  an  apprenticeship,  commonly  lasting 
in  England  for  seven  years,  but  on  the  Continent 
for  lesser  periods.  Ultimately  the  usage  of 
centuries  was  codified  by  the  Statute  of  Ap- 
prentices, 5 Elizabeth,  c.  4.  With  the  growth 
of  the  factory  system,  during  the  latter  portion 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  centuries,  the  masters  made 
strenuous  efforts,  first  to  evade  the  provisions 
of  the  Statute,  and  then  to  get  it  repealed.  In 
1814  they  succeeded,  by  54  George  III.,  c.  9(5, 
in  obtaining  its  abrogation  for  all  trades,  save- 
those  in  London ; and  since  that  time,  though 
the  practice  has  been  retained  in  many  of  tbe 
trades  where  high  skill  is  essential,  it  is  not 
compulsory,  and  the  arrangement  often  takes- 
the  form  of  a verbal  agreement  only. 

In  a large  number  of  shops,  therefore,  pro- 
bably in  the  majority,  no  apprentices  are  now 
taken ; for  two  reasons,  one  being  that  more- 
boys  can  be  passed  through  the  shops  in  a given 
time,  tbe  term  of  non-indentured  service  being 
often  less  than  the  old-fashioned  seven  years, 
the  other  being  that  lads  who  are  not  in- 
dentured give  less  trouble  to  the  employers- 
than  those  who  are  regularly  bound,  because- 
the  first  can  be  discharged  for  misbehaviour. 
There  is,  in  consequence,  a loosening  of  the- 
bond  which  formerly  subsisted  between  the 
employer  and  those  wlio  come  to  hi.s  shops  to 
learn  their  trade.  And  whereas  in  years  past, 
under  tbe  old  indenture  system,  the  apprentices- 
were  taught  directly  by  their  ‘master’ — in, 
every  case  a true  craftsman,  who  had  also  gone 
through  his  period  of  apprenticeship — they  are- 
now  placed  under  the  charge  of  a foreman  or  of 
a leading  hand,  who  has  no  personal  interest  or 
pride  in  their  advancement,  but  whose  interest 
is  very  often  really  identically  with  practice- 
w'hich  becomes  a deterrent  to  the  lad’s  advance- 
ment ; in  other  words,  it  often  pays  best  to  keep- 
a youth  at  a certain  section  of  work  at  which  he- 
has  become  proficient,  rather  than  pass  him  on 
to  learn  another  section  in  the  same  department. 
And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  employer  in  one  of 
our  modern  mammoth  establishments  barely 
knows  his  lads  by  sight,  probably  never  speaks- 
to  one  of  them,  except,  perhaps,  to  send  him  to 
fetch  the  foreman  or  manager.  This  lament- 
able estrangement,  which  prevails  in  our  big 
establishments,  is  a great  evil,  and  is  one  cause- 
of  the  lack  of  skill  which  we  deplore  in  a 
section  of  our  workmen.  As  lads  they  have 
never  been  trained,  because  it  has  been  nobody’s- 
business  to  teach  them,  while  in  some  cases  the- 
very  narrowness  of  their  occupation  has  been 
their  master’s  gain.  In  a more  thorough  con- 
scientious training  of  lads  during  the  years  of 
their  apprentcieship,  lies,  as  far  as  the  higher 
crafts  are  concerned,  the  remedy  for  the  foreigti 
competition  so  much  dreaded.” 


The  Drying-up  of  the  Zuider  Zee. — A 

Eotterdam  correspondent  states  that  the  project 
of  drying-up  the  Zuider  Zee,  of  which  so  much 
was  heard  a little  while  ago,  has  apparently 
stranded,  the  entreprenenrs  being  unable  to 
raise  the  capital  required.  However,  the  task 
of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  soil  at  the 
bottom  is  being  proceeded  with. 

A Lady  Architect.— A Einnish  lady  ha& 
obtained  the  sanction  of  tbe  Senate  of  Finland 
to  enter  the  School  of  Architectural  Teaching 
at  Tammerfors,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
architecture. 
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AKCHITECTURAL  ALTERATIONS  AND 
ADDITIONS  IN  OXFORD. 

Considerable  architectural  additions  have 
been  made  in  Oxford  during  the  past  year,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  thus  described  by 
the  Oxford  University  Herald : — 

“ The  chief  building  being  erected,  of  course, 
is  that  of  Mansfield  College,  which  is  likely  to 
be  ready  for  occupation  early  in  next  year.  The 
buildings  are  grouped,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle.  The  President’s  house  and  library 
block,  which  are  connected  by  an  octagonal 
staircase  turret,  form  the  west  wing ; the 
lecture-room  block,  tower,  and  dining-hall  block 
form  the  south  side,  having  a frontage  of  about 
180  ft,,  the  tower  being  nearly  central ; the 
chapel  forms  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle. 
The  whole  of  the  stone  for  the  exterior  eleva- 
;tions  is  Taynton,  from  quarries  at  Milton ; for 
inside  dressings  Corsham  Down  has  been  used. 
The  slating  is  by  the  Naunton  slates,  which  har- 
monises well  with  the  stonework.  The  architect  is 
3Ir.  Basil  Champneys,  B.A.,  of  Buckingham- 
atreet.  Strand ; the  general  contractors,  Messrs. 
Parnell  Sc  Sons,  of  Rugby.— At  Trinity  College, 
the  new  President’s  house  has  been  completed, 
the  principal  doorway  of  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  south  front.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Jackson, 
and  the  gables  are  varied  with  the  scalloped 
ornaments  conspicuous  in  several  of  tliis  archi- 
tect’s recent  works  in  the  city.~At  Magdalen 
College,  the  residence  of  the  Principal  has  been 
finished,  the  south  front  of  which  is  most 
effective. — The  new  tutors’  residence  in  con- 
nexion with  University  College  has  lately  been 
completed.  The  house  is  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Herald  printing-offices,  and  adjoins 
the  College  Library.  Mr.  Moore  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  work  has  been  well  carried 
<oat. — Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  new  block  of  Brasenose  College  facing 
High-street,  between  Radcliffe-lane  and  Amster- 
<3am-court,  and  when  finished  it  will  be  a 
striking  addition  to  the  architectural  features 
of  High-street.  The  present  structure  consists 
cf  a new  house  for  the  Principal  and  five  sets 
for  undergraduates,  an  imposing  tower  being 
placed  at  the  west-end,  beyond  which  there  will 
eventually  be  an  extension.  The  front  eleva- 
tion may  be  described  as  fifteenth-century  Per- 
pendicular, and  will  be  42  ft.  in  height  from  the 
ground-line  to  the  ^roof-ridge.  The  tower  will 
be  62  ft.  in  height,  and  under  it  is  the  main 
■entrance,  formed  with  a fine  Tudor  archway, 
■with  a groined  roof,  leading  into  Amsterdam 
•quad.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about 
12,(X)0Z.  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  of  London,  is 
the  architect.  — A massive  block  of  building 
has  been  added  to  Hertford  College.  It  is  of 
•Classic  architecture,  corresponding  with  the  old 
wings  on  either  side ; it  is,  however,  more 
-elaborate  in  design.  The  new  block  comprises 
s,  kitchen  and  office  in  the  basement ; a porter's 
-lodge,  a set  of  undergraduates’  rooms,  a bursary, 
and  a buttery  on  the  ground  floor ; and  on  the 
•first  floor  there  is  a dining-hall  and  a serving- 
room,  these  being  approached  by  a broad  flight 
•of  moulded  Portland  steps.  The  front  entrance 
-gateway  is  well  designed.  There  are  fluted 
•columns  with  carved  capitals  on  each  side, 
and  the  ornamentations  are  worthy  of 
inspection.  Upon  entering  the  archway  into 
the  quadrangle  and  turning  to  the  left  is 
found  a beautifully-designed  staircase,  which  is 
very  unique,  and  octagonal  in  shape ; while  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  archway, 
leading  from  the  quadrangle  into  Catberine- 
street,  is  a column  with  moulded  bases,  and 
• capitals  with  pedimented  head.  Clipsham  and 
Donlton  stone  have  been  used  for  the  exterior 
of  the  building.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  work  will 
'be  completed  about  Christmas.— There  has  been 
a very  extensive  restoration  to  the  stonework 
•on  the  nort-h  and  south  side  of  Merton  College 
Chapel.  The  tracery  panels  in  the  buttress  have 
been  carefully  reinstated,— The  building  for  the 
Delegacy  of  Unattached  Students  has  been  com- 
pleted, but  we  have  recently  given  some  account 
■«f  this  addition  to  the  High. 

Amongst  the  more  important  miscellaneous 
work  may  be  mentioned  a new  lodge  at  the 
north  end  of  the  University  Museum  grounds. 
It  is  built  of  stone,  and  is  a very  picturesque 
little  building.  Mr.  Moore  is  the  architect. — A 
•new  wing  is  being  built  at  the  Hospital  for  In- 
•curables,  which  is  to  contain  patients’  rooms 
■and  a temporary  chapel.  Mr.  Parsons,  of 
London,  is  the  architect. — A new  mission  chapel 
is  to  be  erected  on  the  north  corner  of  Charlcs- 
street,  Cowley  St.  John,  and  excavations  have 
already  been  commenced.  'The  plans  were  pre- 


pared by  Mr.  Mardon  Mowbray. — At  Osney 
Bridge,  the  work,  which  has  been  much  hindered 
by  difficulties  with  the  foundation,  is  now  ap- 
proaching completion.— Considerable  alteration 
and  improvements  have  been  made  by  the 
Local  Board  in  the  matter  of  widening  and 
laying  out  new  streets,  and  many  business 
houses  have  undergone  alterations.” 


CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  Westminster  Police  Court,  the  Royal 
Aquarium  and  Winter  Garden  Society  (Limited) 
were  summoned  before  Mr.  Partridge,  by  Mr.  E.  D. 
Drury,  District  Surveyor,  for  au  alleged  infringe- 
ment of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855,  by 
re-covering  a portion  of  the  roof  of  the  Aquarium, 
situate  in  Westminster  (formerly  consisting  of  glass), 
with  a combustible  material.  Mr.  W.  Doveton- 
Smyth  appeared,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  for  the 
defence. 

Mr.  Drury,  in  opening  the  case,  gave  evidence 
that  he  discovered,  on  the  18th  of  June  last,  that 
the  roof  of  the  Aquarium  was  being  covered 
in  place  of  the  glass  with  a material  known 
as  “ Patent  Wire  Wove  Roofing.”  This  consisted 
of  a close  wire  mesh,  the  interstices  being  filled  with 
a gelatinous,  semi-transparent,  oily  substance,  in  the 
opinion  of  witness  highly  inflammable.  He  gave 
notice  for  the  work  to  be  discontinuod,  but  it  was 
proceeded  with  and  finished.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  they 
decided,  after  bearing  both  sides,  in  favour  of  the 
contention  of  the  District  Surveyor.  The  new 
material  might  have  some  advantage  over  glass,  but 
the  heat  which  would  break  glass  would  probably 
burn  the  new  material.  (Mr.  Smyth  disputed  this, 
and  to  test  the  matter  a piece  of  the  stuff  was 
ignited.  It  burnt  slowly  at  the  sides,  but  not  in 
the  middle.) 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Smyth,  Mr.  Drury  said  he  was 
not  aware  that  Colonel  Majendie,  the  Government 
Inspector,  approved  the  material,  or  that  it  was 
used  over  powder  magazines  and  at  all  the  recent 
Exhibitions. 

Mr.  Smyth  said  it  would  cost  tbe  Company  over 
2,000f.  to  make  any  alteration  now.  Their  defence 
was  consent  and  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
District  Surveyor's  representative  to  use  the  mate- 
rial, and  that  tbo  same  was  in  every  respect 
safer  than  glass. 

Evidence  was  given  in  support.  The  scientific 
witnesses  stated  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
the  Aquai-ium  roof  taking  fire,  and  that  the  fire  risk 
had  been  much  lessened  since  the  employment  of 
tbe  patent  material,  and  that  tbe  same  was  used 
at  the  Colonial,  American,  and  Irish  Exhibitions. 

Mr.  Partrirlge  said  it  was  proved  tbe  company 
had  availed  themselves  of  a most  valuable 
and  useful  invention.  Mr.  Drury,  no  doubt,  took 
up  tbe  case  in  the  interests  of  the  public, 
but  the  summons  might  safely  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Drury  refused  to  do  this,  and  the  matter  was 
adjourned  until  the  SOth  ult. 

Upon  the  adjourned  hearing,  Mr.  Smyth  called 
Mr.  Walter  Emden,  architect,  Mr.  G.  Harkfoot, 
railway  surveyor,  Mr.  G.  H.  Harrison,  civil  engineer, 
and  other  witnesses,  whose  evidence  went  to  show 
that  the  material  was  practically  fireproof ; and, 
after  bearing  these  witnesses,  Mr.  Partridge  dis- 
missed the  summons. 

Notice  of  appeal  has  been  lodged. 


PAVING  APPORTIONMENTS. 

At  the  Dalston  Police  Court  on  Tuesday,  Messrs. 
T.  J.  Marshall  & Co.,  of  Campbell  Works,  Stoke 
Newington,  were  summoned  by  the  Hackney  Board 
of  Works  for  54(.  2b.  Id.  ordered  to  be  paid  by 
them  by  an  order  of  apportionment  made  by  the 
Board  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  paving  a road  known 
as  Chapel-road,  Stamford  Hill,  and  which  the  Board 
alleged  was  a “new  street  ” within  the  meaning  of 
the  Metropolis  Management  Amendment  Act,  1862, 
Section  112. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Jackson,  solicitor,  defended. 

The  defence  was  that  Chapel  - road,  formerly 
known  as  Birdcage-walk,  had,  previously  to  the 
, passing  of  the  said  Act,  been  taken  into  charge  by 
the  authorities  having  control  of  the  pavements  or 
highways  in  the  parish  of  Hackney ; and  that, 
therefore,  the  Act  did  not  apply  to  this  case. 

Mr.  William  Lewis,  an  old  inhabitant  of  the 
neighbourhood,  proved  that  be  remembered  Chapel- 
road  being  maintained  by  the  parish  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  that  there  had  been  houses  during 
that  period  along  the  greater  part  of  one  side  of  the 
road. 

Mr.  James  Lovogrove,  C.E.,  the  Surveyor  to  the 
Board,  corroborated  this,  stating  that  the  Board 
had  repaired  the  road  ever  since  he  was  appointed 
in  1856,  and  that  the  defendant’s  property  upon 
which  tbe  paving  claim  was  being  made  was  then 
old  property. 

Mr.  John  Hamilton,  surveyor  to  the  defendants, 
proved  by  the  production  of  Ordnance  maps  that 
the  property  in  respect  of  which  the  claim  was  made 
was  in  existence  before  tbo  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
in  the  same  state  as  it  is  at  present. 


[Nov.  3, 1888. 


Tbe  Magistrate  said  that,  considering  tbe  evident 
before  him,  he  should  decide  that  Cbapel-road  wi 
not  a “ new  street  ” within  the  meaning  of  tl 
Act. 

The  summons  was  therefore  dismissed. 


THE  EPIDEMIC  OF  DIPHTHERIA  AT 
MIDSOMER  NORTON. 

Sir, — Whatever  maybe  the  cause  of  theoutbrea 
of  diphtheria  at  this  place,  1 beg  to  be  allowed  1 
state  that  I do  not  agree  with  what  Mr.  Reeves  sa] 
on  p.  308  about  the  ventilation  of  sewers,  and  aboi 
“ excessive  friction  ” causing  traps  to  be  syphonet 
“and  sewer-gas  of  the  worst  kind  forced  into  dwel 
ings.”  Now,  what  trap.s  does  he  mean  that  ai 
syphoned  ? There  ought  to  be  a disconnectin 
ventilating  trap  nowadays  between  every  house  an 
the  sewer,  which  trap  ought  to  protect  both  tl 
house  and  its  drains  and  pipes  from  the  sewer  air< 
gases,  &c.  Further,  even  supposing  that  soma  < 
these  disconnecting  traps  were  occasionally  unseale< 
if  the  drains  were  right  the  sewer  air  should  not  gf 
into  the  bouse,  but  get  exit  outside  of  it.  Befor 
wo  can  blame  the  sewers  we  would  require  to  kno 
exactly  tbe  style  in  which  tbe  drains  are  connectE 
to  them,  and  tbo  way  in  which  the  high-level  blov 
off  pipes  are  connected,  and  also  their  number,  sizi 
and  distance  apart.  There  is  a right  and  a wron 
way  of  doing  everything,  while  a good  plan  wi 
often  be  spoiled  by  bad  workmanship  or  scampiD] 
It  is  astonishing  tbe  ignorance  that  still  exis 
amongst  many  tradesmen  regarding  drainage  worl 
while,  if  it  is  an  estimate  job,  others  will  scamp 
in  every  way  they  can.  Tbe  letter  of  Mr.  Reevi 
on  p.  308  does  not  seem  to  me  to  exhibit  muc 
knowledge  of  tbe  subject,  either  theoretically  < 
practically.  W.  P.  BocHiN. 

Olasgo7r,  Got.  29,  1888. 


Stubcut's  Column. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— XVIIJ. 
Stones  made  with  the  Assistance  of  Alkaline 
Silicates  {continued). 

BLLIS’S  artificial  stone,  patented  in  185' 
was  composed  of  powdered  inarbl 
shells,  porphyry,  granite,  calcine 
bones,  malachite,  freestone,  or  other  natur; 
and  suitable  substances,  mixed  with  lime  ar 
a solution  of  soluble  glass,  so  as  to  form 
plastic  compound,  which  is  then  moulded  wit 
or  without  pressure,  according  to  the  pnrpoj 
for  v.hich  it  is  required. 

Ott’s  stone,  said  to  resemble  the  bei 
quality  of  Portland  stone,  is  an  American  pri 
duction,  and  is  formed  of  a mixture  of  hydraol 
cement,  lime,  and  soluble  silicious  earth,  ( 
water-glass,  to  which  is  added  powdered  doL 
mite  which  has  been  heated  up  to  50°  Fahr 
the  mass  having  been  well  kneaded,  is  presse 
into  moulds  and  dried. 

Barff  prepared  artificial  stone  in  1861  froi 
a mixture  of  silicate  of  soda,  powdered  pumic 
and  dry  white-lead.  The  compound  presBE 
into  moulds  becomes  very  hard  and  insolubl 
Coombe  and  Wright,  about  the  same  timi 
proposed  to  utilise  the  freshly-precipitate 
silica,  obtained  in  the  production  of  the  hydn 
fluosilicic  acid  employed  in  their  patent  prooe. 
for  preserving  stone,*  and  the  same  patente) 
also  proposed  to  use  the  acid  itself  for  formii 
stone  by  aduiixture  with  lime,  chalk,  or  oth 
suitable  material. 

J.  P.  Weimar  patented  in  1862  an  artifioi 
marble  composed  of  flint,  granite,  fire-clay, chal 
quartz,  and  other  material,  mixed  with  soluh 
glass  in  various  proportions,  stirred  to  pul 
and  poured  into  moulds  of  plaster  of  Pari 
H.  Ellis  suggested  the  addition  of  newly-precii 
tated  silica,  or  compounds  obtained  by  tl 
addition  of  borax,  phosphate  of  soda,  chromai 
of  potash,  ic.,  to  the  ordinary  soluble  silica 
solution  ; this  mixture  was  to  be  emjiloyed 
the  manufacture  of  stones  by  adding  it  to  ai 
suitable  earthy  or  stony  matters,  and  bumii 
the  shaped  articles.  Thomas’s  patent, 
1862,  might  also  be  included  in  the  sectii 
in  which  tho  utilisation  of  residuals  and  b 
products  is  discussed.  According  to  this  pi 
cess,  artificial  stone  is  to  be  made  from  the  v 
waste  of  the  alkali  maker,  and  the  oxide 
iron  from  burnt  pyrites,  mixed  with  solat 
silicate.  Shellinger’s  pavement  flags,  whit 
have  been  used  with  some  success  in  N« 
York,  aro  composed  of  a mixture  of  10  pai 
of  coarse  sand,  and  1 of  cement  with  gravi 
pebbles,  <kc.,  as  required ; this  basis  is  press' 
into  moulds,  and  covered  with  a fine  compo 

* Seo  Suilder,  June  13,  1887,  article  “ Pregerration 
Stone.” 
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ira,  made  up  of  2 parts  of  pure  sand,  1 
tcetnenfc,  and  1 of  any  metallic  oxide  or 
touring  matter  ; when  nearly  dry  the  stone  is 

I.ted  with  soluble  glass, 
n 1863  a patent  was  obtained  by  F.  de  Wylde, 
making  artiBcial  stone  from  the  usual 
firedients  mixed  with  silicate  of  soda,  and 
In  with  solution  of  an  aluminium  compound, 
p'l  New  York  patentee,  in  1866,  utilised  the 
Rent  property  of  sugar  to  obtain  a lime-con- 
ning solution,  to  which  was  to  be  added 
■bate  of  soda,  so  that  a copious  precipitate  of 
:pate  of  lime  was  thrown  down,  which  might 
.^sed  alone  or  in  combination  with  gypsum, 
,1k,  sand,  cement,  &c.,  in  the  manufacture  of 
liificial  stone. 

'n  1868  and  1869,  the  Rev.  H.  Highton,  M.A., 
lained  his  two  patents  which  led  up  to  the 
sjcessful  manufacture  of  the  largely  employed 
Victoria  Stone  or  Silicated  Concrete.”  They 
:.y  be  thus  briefly  summarised : — No.  2,048 
c for  its  object  the  production  of  slabs  or 
cks  from  good  hydraulic  cement,  which  were 
to  bo  soaked  in  a solution  of  soluble  glass 
jtaining  freshly-precipitated  or  other  soluble 
iha  in  solution ; the  1869  patent  (No.  1,384) 
jolved  the  use  of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  hard 
le,  which  were  to  be  added  to  the  ingredients 
Rationed  in  the  preceding  patent,  and  the 
iid  stone  might  also,  in  order  to  preserve  it, 
^rushed  over  with  paraffin  or  solution  of  gum 
al.  The  really  essential  point  about  Highton’ s 
Hcess  is  the  use  of  a bath  of  alkaline  silicate, 
^hich  is  placed  free  silica,  so  that  as  lime 
^acts  silica  to  form  the  desired  silicate,  the 
Ustic  alkali  set  free  immediately  dissolves 
>ie  of  the  added  silica  to  re-form  silicate, 
ch  in  its  turn  is  decomposed  by  a fresh 
jntity  of  lime;  so  that  theoretically  a small 
ction  of  caustic  alkali  should  serve  to  convey 

(indefinite  amount  of  silica  to  the  lime,  but, 
course,  in  practical  work  there  must  be 
idual  loss  and  absorption  of  alkali. 

I'he  patent  Victoria  stone,  which  has  been 
]d  for  years  past,  is  produced  chiefly  from  the 
ris  of  the  Groby  granite  quarries,  which 
jjarefully  crushed,  mixed  with  tested  and 
^cted  Portland  cement,  soaked  in  the  silicate 
ittion  already  referred  to,  dried,  and  washed, 
iji  stone  formed  is  of  good  colour,  and  hard 
j tough.  The  granite  of  the  quarries  men- 
ded produces  better  results  than  most  other 
(ieties,  a result  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it 
Mhes  in  a more  granular  or  angular  manner, 
:,that  the  particles  bind  better  with  the 
lient  than  do  the  majority  of  granites  and 
br  hard  stones,  which  have  a tendency  to 
iju  flaky  particles  on  being  broken  up. 
immeuB,  in  1871,  proposed  the  utilisation  of 
(aite  waste,  by  combining  it  with  a cement 

Riates  or  other  salts  and  lime,  or  with  a 
nous  mixture. 

884  Thompson  & Bryant  patented  a stone 
■ch  was  formed  of  crushed  granite  chippings, 
jer  cent. ; Portland  cement,  15  per  cent.  ; 
^ed  iron  slag,  40  per  cent,  j silicate  of  soda, 
3er  cent. ; and  water,  20  per  cent. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

5,114,  Pile-drivers.  G.  Sonnenthal. 
rhe  main  feature  of  the  improvement  which  is  the 
ect  of  this  invention  consists  in  constructing  the 
Hie  or  tripod  of  the  apparatus  of  wrought-iron  or 
<1  tubes,  in  such  manner  that  it  can  bo  easily 
;ted  and  lowered,  and  readily  taken  to  pieces, 
uy  parts  are  also  altered  in  form  with  the  view  of 
uring  greater  portability.  The  legs,  which  are 
Ibled  in  form,  are  fixed  by  extending  the  parts, 
r fitting  a clamp  or  ring  over  the  lap  joint,  making 
■leoure. 

|5,509,  Warming  and  Ventilating.  R.  Oakley, 
•rovides  for  heating  incomiBg  air  for  ventilating 
0086S  in  winter  time  by  means  of  gas,  and  for 
;ying  off  the  products  of  combustion  safely  and 
iitively.  The  air  is  admitted  from  the  outside, 
g a channel  which  is  heated  by  gas-jets.  The 
aratus  is  fixed  outside  the  building,  and  is  port- 
, so  that  it  can  be  removed  in  the  summer  time. 
.708,  Fireproof  Curtains,  Panelling,  Slabs, 
T.  B.  Lee. 

Bbestos  fibre  is  mixed  with  concrete  or  cement, 
'ith  finely-broken  slag  or  broken  fire-brick.  It 
at  in  while  the  mixtures  are  in  a semi  liquid 
B,  and  helps  to  bind  the  mass  together.  When 
into  blocks,  it  is  used  as  a fireproof  theatre 
ain. 

.135,  Ladders,  Fire-Escapes,  or  Steps.  W. 
chell. 

hese  ladders  are  constructed  in  two  or  more 
ions,  and  pivoted  or  hinged  together  at  each 


jointure  by  bolts  in  the  top  sides  of  the  lowest 
section,  and  in  the  bottom  side  of  the  second  and 
subsequent  sections.  Safety-pins  are  also  attached 
for  greater  security. 

10,770,  Improved  Door  - Fastener.  H.  L. 
Hind. 

An  iron  hasp  is  made  with  two  projections  at  one 
end  and  an  oblong  slot  at  the  other,  through  which 
au  iron  wedge  is  made  to  fit,  the  same  being 
attached  to  the  hasp  by  a small  piece  of  chain.  The 
hasp  is  placed  on  the  door-jamb,  and  the  door  forced 
to.  This  drives  the  spikes  into  the  cill  or  door- 
frame. The  iron  wedge  is  then  pushed  into  the 
slot,  and  no  ono  can  open  the  door  without  great 
violence. 

10,955,  Door  Stops  and  Closers.  H.  H. 
Schou. 

This  is  a device  to  prevent  the  slamming  of  doors, 
which  will  also  act  as  a buffer-stop  to  arrest  the 
movement  of  the  door  and  allow  the  same  to  close 
quietly.  It  is  actuated  by  springs,  and  forms  in 
one  device  a door-closer  and  stop. 

12,107,  Door  Closer,  &c.  J.  H.  Bean,  and  W. 
Gaines. 

This  closer  operates  by  means  of  atmospheric 
pressure  and  compression.  Hinged  horns  are  fixed 
on  each  side  of  the  piston-rod  and  casing,  and  the 
door  is  carried  in  a shoe,  the  apparatus  being  fixed 
in  the  floor.  By  special  mechaDism  the  door  is  held 
steady  in  a closed  position,  and  not  blown  open  by 
draughts,  &o. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Od.  19. — 15,022,  R.  White  and  P.  Ayton,  Door 
Furniture. — 15.061,  G.  Kenriclc,  Hinge. 

Od.  20. — 15,123,  L.  Muller,  Door-plates,  &c. 

Od.  22. — 15,136,  E.  Cain,  Weather  Strips  for 
Doors. — 15,152,  J.  Denham,  Brick-machines. — 
15,168,  A.  Bradley,  Fret-saws. — 15,176,  L.  Teale, 
Fireplaces. — 15,178,  A.  Robinson,  Apparatus  in 
Combination  with  Water-waste  Preventors. 

OcL  23. — 15,202, 1.  Shone,  Sewer  or  Drain  Flushing 
Tanks.— 15,203,  I.  Shone,  Ventilation  of  Drains 
and  Sewers. —15,223,  S.  Russell,  Window-fastening. 
— 15,235,  G.  Hayes,  Sheet  Metal  Lathing, — 15,236, 
J.  Dewrance  and  B.  Church,  Cementing  Asbestos. — 
15,243,  J.  and  W.  Wiite,  Door  Springs.  — 15,246, 
W.  Thompson,  Ventilators. — 15,251,  S.  Grossmith, 
Automatic  Flushing  Cisterns. — 15,267,  H.  Budge 
and  F.  Jackson,  Device  for  Preventing  the  Opening 
of  Doors. 

Od.  24. — 15,272,  F.  Bantin  and  C.  Nolte,  Over- 
mantels.— 15,277,  J.  Millar,  Discharge  and  Overflow 
for  Baths,  Lavatories,  &c. 

Od.  25. — 15  355,  D.  Richmond,  Drain-traps. — 
15,379,  J.  Hargreaves  and  A.  Armitage,  Fire  Grates. 
— 15,389,  A.  Winrow,  Pressing  or  Stamping  Tiles  or 
Bricks. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

11,392,  W.  Price  and  E.  Webb,  Gas-lighting, 
Warming,  and  Ventilating. — 12,017  and  12,018,  H. 
Ramsay,CompositeWater-tightPifte-joint8. — 12,174, 
C.  Young,  Lock,  ke.,  with  Bolts  for  Doors,  kc. — 
12,470,  G.  Falciinar,  FramingSash  Windows,  Dnors, 
&c.  — -12,583,  G.  Bellingham,  Alarm  Fastenings  for 
Doors  and  Windows. — 12,660,  T.  Seeker,  Automatic 
Door-holder. — 12,946,  T.  Line  and  J.  Daveney, 
Wainscots  and  Linings  for  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c. — 
13,424,  F.  Baynes.  Open  Register  Stoves,  kc. — 
13,633,  W.  Charlesworth,  Window-fastenings. — 
13,696,  C.  Scott,  Brick-kilns  Fired  by  Gas. —13.735, 
J.  Archer,  Roofing  Material,  &c. — 13,809,  J.  Wilson 
and  A.  Richardson,  Window-sashes. — 13,977,  A.  Del 
Guerra,  Opening  and  Closing  Window-sashes. — 
14,175,  L.  Pichery,  Stone-working,  Slate,  and  Marble 
Tools,  and  Holders. — 14,198,  S.  Smith,  Combined 
Ventilator  and  Gas  - Bracket  for  Walls. — 14,338, 
W.  Wilkie,  Ventilators. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED, 

Open  to  Oppoiition  /or  Two  Monthg. 

16,061,  R.  Reeves,  Construction  and  Ventilation 
of  Soil-pipes,  Bouse-drains,  &c. — 16,697,  J.  Davies, 
Fastening  Door  or  other  Handles  to  Spindles. — 
17,588,  H.  Ball,  Opening  and  Closing  Fanlights,  &c. 
— 7,206,  C.  Straub,  Wall-Covering  Composition. — 
10,332,  T.  Crapper,  Disconnecting  Traps  for  Sani- 
tary purposes. — 12,460,  T.  De  Cohu,  Fastening 
Window-sashes. — 13,478,  J.  Wilson  and  L.  Constan- 
tine, Veneers. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


Oct.  22. 

Chancsllob. 

Barnes— The  freehold  residence,  “ Milboumo 

House”  £l,420 

By  Habmaw  Beos. 

Highbury— 62,  Grosvenor-rciad,  61  years,  ground- 

rent  £8.  89 650 

By  C.  C.  Tatios  & Son. 

Milc-snd — 20  and  21,  Beaumont-square,  40  years, 

ground-rent  £9  516 

14, 16,  and  18,  Woolscy-atreet,  12  years,  ground- 

rent  £6  200 

13,  Holford-street,  40  years,  ground-rent  £2. 15s.  290 

26,  Norfolk-street,  35  years,  gronnd-rent 

£2.  12s.  6d 266 

1,  Dudleyterrace,  79  years,  ground-rent  £4 240 

8tcpney-ereen-19,  Copley  • street,  54  years, 

ground-rent  £8 260 


Oct.  23. 

ByH.  W.  Saffbll  and  Elwobtht  & Sow. 
Wisbech,  near— The  Hundreds  Farm,  containing 

102a.  2r.  3p.,  freehold 

Upwell,  Norfollt— Freehold  land,  14a.  2r.34p 

Lower  Comer  Farm,  147a.  Or.  34p 

By  Dbubkham,  Tewsoh,  & Co. 
Marylebonc — 9 to  13,  Hereford-street,  32  years, 

ground-rent  £16  

An  improved  ground-rent  of  £76,  term  32  years... 
Islington— 102  to  104,  Upper-street,  25  years, 

^ound-rent  £65  

227  to  230,  Upper-street,  copyhold 

An  improved  rental  of  £102  a year,  term  20  years 
291,  293,  and  295,  New  North-road,  20  years, 

ground-rent  £16.  lOs 

297,  New  North-road,  20  years,  ground-rent  Id.... 

An  improved  rental  of  £50,  term  20  years  

Commerc'ial.road  East — No.  107,  term  18  years, 

ground-r(  nt  £4.  16a  

City— 216  Whitecrosa-Btreot,  freehold 

Woodford,  Church-end— Five  copyhold  cottages  ... 

Oct.  24. 

By  Thoesood  & Mabtiw. 

East  Croydon — “Heath  Lodge,”  and  47a.  3r.  16p., 

freehold  

A freehold  plot  of  land  

An  encloanre  of  land,  58.  Or.  12p.,  freehold 

fly  Fbawk  Jolly  & Co. 

Lower  Clapton — 111,  Euahmore-road,  88  years, 

groond-rc-nt  £5 

By  FOBBBB,  PbICB,  & FOBDBB. 
Russell-square — 30,  Montague-place,  and  stabling, 

12  years,  ground-rent  £31.  lOe 

West  India  Dock-road— Business  premises,  with 

plant,  Ac.,  and  goodwill  

Poplar — The  lease,  goodwill,  and  plant,  ^.,  carried 

on  at  1 and  2,  King-street 

No.  66,  West  mdia  Dock-road,  part  freehold  and 

part  copyhold  

Oct.  26. 

By  Bbown,  Bobbbts,  Rabuall,  & Co. 
City— Moorgute  • street  - chambers,  freehold,  area 

1,900ft 

Borough — 23  and  24,  Essex-street,  freehold 

By  H.  Btaihks. 

Homerton — 17,  Ballance-road,  71  Tears,  ground- 

rent  £1  

Bow — 5,  St.  Stephen’a-road,  65  years,  ground-rent 

£4.  48 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Peckham — 34  and  36,  Stanbnry-road,  87  years, 

ground-rent  £9  

68,  Lauaanne-road,  80  years,  ground-rent  £5  

Walworth-road — No.  260,  term  60  years,  ground- 

rent  £14  

6,  South-street,  73  years,  ground-rent  £7 

New  Cross-road — The  freehold  residence,  “Oak 

Hall  House  ” 

1,  3,  and  6,  Beason-street,  60  years,  ground-rent 

Clapham-road — 22,  6val-ro^,  35  years,  ground- 

rent  £4. 15s 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moob'b. 

Bow — 67  and  69,  Tnomas-street,  88  years,  ground- 

rent  £8  

Limehouse — 40,  Locldey-street,  71  years,  ground- 

£3.  4s 

Plaistow — Freehold  ground-rents  of  £^,  reversion 
in  98  years 


By  Glasibb  & Sows. 

Strand— 3,  George-uourt,  freehold  

By  F.  J.  BrSLEY. 

Eotherhithe — 59,  Albion-street,  freehold 

18  and  40,  Clarence-street,  freehold  

9 and  10,  Eobinson-plaee,  29  years,  ground-rent 


13  and  15,  Forsyth-street,  73  years,  ground-rent 


29  to  35  odd,  Verney-road,  89  years,  ground-rent 

40,  Rotherhithe-street,  freehold  

By  P.  D.  Tucxktt  (at  Romford-road). 
Plashet  Hall  Estate — 46  plots  of  freehold  land  


MEETINGS. 
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Satubday,  Novbmbbb  3. 

Aggociation  1/  Public  Sanitary  In>pectors.  — Annual 
address  by  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Hugh  Alexander).  6 p.m.. 


MoITDAY,  NOTBilBEB  6. 

Royal  Ingtiiute  of  Britigh  Architectg.~The  President 
(Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.  A.)  will  deliver  the  opening 
address  of  the  session.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Bngineerg — Mr.  H.  Ross  Hooper  on  “The 
Practice  of  Foundry  Works.”  7.30  p.m, 

Clerkg  ofWorkg'  Aggociation  {Carpenterg' Hall) p.m. 

Tuesday,  Novbmbee  6, 

Manchegler  Architectural  Aggociation.— SAArcis  by  the 
Pro.sident  (Mr.  A.  H.  Davies-Colley) . 7.30  p.m. 

Qlaggow  Architectural  Association,— Mr.  A.  R.  Scott,, 
on  “ Perspective.” 

Society  of  Biblical  Archceology.—P&pets'bj  the  Presi- 
dent (Mr,  P.  le  Page  Benouf;,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Wallis 
Budge,  M.A.  8 p.m. 

Wbdwbsday,  November  7. 

Butlderg’  Poremen  and  Clerkg  of  Workg'  Ingtitution.— 
8.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  Novbmbbb  8. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society.— RLt.  George 
Simonds  on  “ Modelling  and  Sculpture.”  8.30  p m. 

Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and  Eleclriciang. — Mr. 
W.  Lent  Carpenter,  B.A.,  B.Se.,  on  "Ocean  Tempera- 
tures in  Relation  to  Submarine  Cables.”  8 p.m. 


Import  of  Granite  to  St.  Petersburg'  — 
A large  quantity  of  granite  is  now  being  im- 
ported into  St.  Petersburg  for  the  work  of 
paving  the  principal  thoroughfares  with  this 
material,  now  carried  on  in  the  Russian  capital. 
The  stone  comes  chiefly  from  Finland  and 
Scandinavia,  but  the  quarry-owners  in  the  latter 
countries  have  a difficulty  in  competing  with 
the  Finnish  ones,  as  Finnish  stone  does  not  pay 
duty. 
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New  Biiiliiings  for  the  Dairy  Supply 
•Company. — At  the  corner  of  Little  Kussell- 
street  and  Duke-streeb,  Bloomsbury,  an  exten- 
sive block  of  new  buildings  is  approaching 
completion  for  the  Dairy  Supply  Company, 
■on  a site  which  has  been  leased  from  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  wliich  covers  an  area  of 
about  4,000  ft.  The  buildings  contain  four 
main  floors,  with  a fifth  floor  in  tlie  mansard 
roof.  The  two  elevations  are  in  stock  brick, 
relieved  with  red  bricks  and  Portland-stone 
dressings.  Tlie  principal  entrance  is  in  Duke- 
street,  the  Little  lUissell-street  frontage  con- 
taining an  archway  leading  into  the  interior  of 
•the  building  for  the  passage  of  carts  and  vans. 
In  the  basement  and  on  the  ground-floor  there 
are  large  washhouses  and  dairies.  Both  these 
•floors  are  lined  throughout  with  glazed  bricks, 
as  well  as  the  soffit  of  the  flat  fireproof  ceiling. 
Above  the  fi.rst-fl.oor  windows  is  cut  in  stone 
the  title  of  the  company.  In  the  upper  floors 
of  the  building  there  are  several  suites  of  rooms 
for  the  employes  of  the  company.  The  stair- 
case is  in  Green  Moor  stone,  and  the  walls  and 
•corridors  have  a coloured  glazed  brick  dado. 
Eacli  floor  is  provided  with  w.c.'s,  coal-boxes, 
dust-shoots,  and  pantries.  The  corridors  are 
all  fire-proof,  and  finished  with  Messrs.  Homan 
■Si  Eodgers’s  metallic  pavement,  On  the  top- 
most floor  there  will  be  a laundry,  furnished 
with  coppers,  washing-troughs,  &c.  The  roof  is 
also  fire-proof,  and  above  it  an  asphalted  flat 
for  the  use  of  the  inmates,  protected  by  parapets 
and  iron  railings.  The  architect  of  the  building 
is  Mr.  K.  P.  Whellock,  of  Finsbury-pavement, 
and  the  general  contractors  are  Messrs.  J.  Allen 
■Sc  Sons,  of  Kilburn.  Messrs.  Doulfcon  & Co.,  of 
Lambeth,  will  carry  out  the  sanitary  work. 
Messrs.  Measures  Bros,  are  supplying  the  iron- 
work. The  estimated  cost  of  the  building, 
when  finished,  is  12,000f. 

The  Tallest  Chimney  in  the  World. — 
Referring  to  the  paragraph,  ‘‘A  Tall  Chimney,” 
in  the  Builder  of  October  27,  it  appears  that 
we  w'ere  quite  right  in  limiting  the  statement 
as  to  the  chimney  in  question  by  saying  that 
it  was  “ described  by  American  papers  ” as  the 
•tallest  in  the  world;  since  it  appears  that 
altliougli  the  cliimney  referred  to,  that  of  the 
•Clark  Thread  Company,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
335  ft.  high, is  the  tallest  chimney  in  tiie  United 
States,  it  is  exceeded  by  over  100  ft.  in  height 
by  the  Townsend  Chimney,  Port  Dandas,  Glas- 
gow, which  is  454  ft.  high,  and  is  thus  the 
tallest  chimney  in  existence.  Two  other  high 
•stacks  are  those  of  St.  Kollox,  Glasgow,  436  ft., 
and  Dobson  & Barlow’s,  Bolton,  367  ft.  high. 
But  these  three  chimneys  were  built  for  carry- 
ing off  noxious  fumes  from  chemical  works, 
whereas  the  Clark  chimney  is  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a draught  for  steam-boiler 
furnaces.  It  supplies  draught  for  twenty-two 
boilers,  having  an  aggregate  capacity  of  4,000 
horse-power.  While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  another  high  chimney  is  being 
constructed  at  Freiberg,  Saxony,  intended  to 
carry  off  blast-furnace  gases  at  the  Freiberger 
Muldenhiitter.  This  chimney  rises  from  a base 
39  ft.  4 in.  square,  and  will  end  at  a height  of 
443  ft.  in  a circular  section  10  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  cost  of  the  Freiberg  chimney  is  116,000 
marks  (5,750L). 

Barnard’s  Inn  Hall. — Mr.  Walter  Crane 
informs  us  that  the  Art  Worker’s  Guild  have 
become  the  tenants  of  the  ancient  hall  of 
Barnard’s  Inn,  Holborn,  with  its  court-room  and 
offices,  and  that  it  will  be  available,  on  certain 
conditions,  for  the  meetings  of  other  societies, 
literary,  artistic,  antiquarian,  or  debating.  The 
premises,  we  are  informed,  have  been  put  in 
repair  by  the  Art  Workers’  Guild,  and  can  be 
inspected  on  application  to  the  lion,  secretary 
to  the  house  committee,  lilr.  Reginald  T.  Blom- 
lield,  39,  Woburn-square,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

Tlie  Sunday  Society.  — The  Committee 
of  the  Sunday  Society  announce  that  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society  have  con- 
sented to  the  opening  of  their  Exhibition 
on  Sundays,  November  4 and  18,  between  the 
hours  of  3 p.m.  and  9 p.m.  The  Exhibition 
will  accordingly  be  opened  on  the  Sundays 
named.  The  admission  will  be  free  by  ticket, 
to  bo  had  of  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Sunday  Society. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  a meeting 
of  the  Council  of  this  Institute,  held  on  the 
26th  ult..  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  in 
the  chair,  thirty-eight  Members  and  Associates 
were  enrolled. 


Accident  at  Millbrook  Church,  Bedford- 
shire.— Monday’s  Standard  contained  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  : — “ A curious  scene  was  wit- 
nessed at  the  parish  church  of  Millbrook,  Bed- 
ford.shire,  yesterda}',  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  body  of  the  church  being  in  a state  of 
wreck,  through  a portion  of  the  walls  and  roof 
having  fallen  a day  or  two  previously,  a 
number  of  people  gathered  together  in  the 
chancel,  which  remains  intact,  and  partook  of 
the  Holy  Communion.  It  was,  however,  found 
impossible  to  conduct  tiie  ordinary  services 
there,  and  these  were  afterwards  held  in  the 
parish  room.  A funeral  tO(jk  place  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  the  coffin  had  to  be  deposited 
in  the  chancel  wiiile  the  Burial  Service  was 
being  held.  It  appears  that  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  F.  L,  Sharpin,  had,  along  with  the  church- 
wardens, resolved  to  introduce  a new  heating  ap- 
paratus into  the  building,  and  the  workmen  were 
engaged  in  making  the  necessary  excavations  in 
the  nave,  when  one  of  the  massive  octagon- 
shaped pillars  separating  the  cave  from  the 
aisles  gave  way  at  the  foundation,  which  simply 
consisted  of  sand.  Four  men  were  in  the  pit, 
but  they  observed  the  stones  begin  to  move, 
and  made  a rush  for  the  door.  They  had,  how- 
ever, a very  narrow  escape,  for  they  liad  only 
reached  the  porch  w'hen  the  pillar  collapsed  and 
fell  into  the  hole  where  they  bad  been  working, 
bringing  with  it  two  of  the  arches  and  a large 
piece  of  the  roof.  A number  of  the  old  oaken 
])ews  were  smashed,  and  the  font,  which  "vvas  a 
very  ancient  relic,  was  broken  into  fragments  ; 
but  three  marble  busts,  standing  on  pedestals 
close  by,  being  those  of  Lord  and  Lady  Holland 
and  Lady  Ann  Fox,  who  were  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  parish,  were  untouched.  The 
church  is  a beautiful  edifice  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Bedfordshire.” 

The  English  Iron  Trade.— There  is  com- 
paratively little  change  in  the  English  iron 
market,  which  remains  steady  on  the  whole, 
with  a larger  amount  of  business  doing  in 
manufactured  iron  and  steel  than  in  crude 
material.  Pig-iron  is  not  so  strong  in  Cleve- 
land and  Scotland,  but  in  Lancashire  and 
Staffordshire,  as  well  as  in  Wales,  there  is  no 
giving  way,  owing  to  a strong  demand,  while 
the  hematite  iron  trade  in  the  nortli-west  is 
fully  and  actively  maintained.  Scotch  warrants 
have  gone  down  in  value  during  the  week,  and 
there  has  aLo  been  some  trifling  cutting-down 
in  Scotch  makers’  quotations ; Middlesbrough 
iron  is  also  not  quite  so  firm  as  it  was; 
B.;ssemer  iron,  on  the  contrary,  has  gained  3d. 
per  ton  on  the  week.  In  Lanca.sliire  and 
Staffordshire  sales  arc  made  at  late  firm  rates. 
The  demand  for  finished  iron  keeps  up  its 
standard  of  activity,  and  the  trade  is  very 
healthy,  with  prices  showing  still  an  upward 
tendency.  Notwithstanding  the  pressure  ap- 
plied by  American  buyers,  tinplates  keep  very 
firm.  The  steel  market  is  characterised  by  great 
briskness,  and  quotations  for  plates  and  angles 
are  more  stiffly  held  than  ever,  but  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  getting  better  prices  for  other 
descriptions  of  steel.  Shipbuilders  continue  as 
busy  as  ever,  and  there  is  increasing  activity 
amongst  engineers. — Iron. 

The  Registration  of  Plumbers. — At  the 
Examination  of  Plumbers  for  Registration,  just 
held  at  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  applicants 
were  present  from  several  town.s  of  North  and 
South  Wales,  from  Somerset,  Stafford,  and 
I Hants,  as  well  as  from  various  parts  of  London 
and  neighbourhood.  The  examinations  embraced 
tests  of  joint-making,  lead-laying,  &c.,  and  a set 
of  questions  relating  to  the  qualities  of  mate- 
rials, the  construction  of  various  forms  of  hou.se 
fittings,  and  the  principles  of  sanitation.  The 
examiners  were  Messrs.  Hudson,  Webb,  Millis, 
Clarke,  and  Lyne,  the  two  last  representing  the 
Plumbing  Classes  at  the  Polytechnic  and  the 
United  Operative  Plumbers’  Association  respec- 
tively. Just  half  the  number  of  applicants 
succeeded  in  pasing  the  examinations. — At  a 
meeting  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  29th  ult.,  the 
Plumbers'  Company  issued  their  Certificates  of 
Registration  to  plumbers  from  Bath,  Battle, 
Brighton, Brynmawr,  Burnham,  Cardiff,  Chester, 
Chippenham,  Egham,  Ein.sworth,  Halifax,  Here- 
ford, Eirkby  Lonsdale,  Landport,  Manchester, 
Salisbury,  Sheffield,  and  Southampton. 

The  Sanitary  State  of  Madrid. — The 
Epoca  states  that  the  death-rate  of  Madrid  has 
increased  so  greatly  during  the  last  few  years, 
— being  now  twice  that  of  London, — that  the 
Spanish  Government  has  decided  upon  some 
radical  reforms.  Among  them  are  unimproved 
system  of  drainage,  the  laying  out  of  open 
spaces  for  public  parks,  the  establishment  of 
public  baths,  improved  hospitals,  &c. 


Sale  of  Topographical  and  Arch 
tectural  Works.— Some  uncommon  copies  ( 
certain  standard  works  were  sold  last  week  i 
Messrs.  Hodgson’s  rooms  in  Chancery-laoi 
The  prices  realised  were  as  follows  : — Godwin 
‘‘Churches  of  London”  (1838),  an  excellent  cop 
on  large  paper,  13s. ; Britton  & Pugin's  “ Publi 
Buildings  of  London,”  with  ail  the  plates,  larg 
paper  (1825),  7s.;  Cox's  “Annals  of  St.  Helen’ 
Bishopsgate  " (1876),  10s.;  Howitt's  “Northei 
Heights  of  London,"  8vo.,  inlaid  to  royal  4t( 
size,  and  extended  to  three  portly  volumes  b 
the  insertion  of  portraits,  views,  cuttings,  auti 
graph  letters,  and  the  like,  131. ; similar) 
Grangerised  and  companion  copies  of  Lewis 
“History  of  St.  Mary,  Islington  (1842),  tw 
volumes,  SI.;  Park’s  “ Topography  and  Natur; 
History  of  Hamp.stead  (1814),  Si. ; Tomlins 
“Perambulation of  Islington” (1858),  47. 12s.6d 
Nelson's  “ History,  Topography,  and  Antiquiti( 
of  St,  Mary,  Islington  ” (1811),  37.  7s.  Gd. ; an 
Palmer’s  “History  of  St.  Pancras  ” (1870 
many  of  the  views  on  India  paper,  37.  3s 
a set  of  Lyson’s  “Environs,”  and  “Middlese 
Parishes  ” was  bought  for  three  guinea 
Owen  Jones  and  Jules  Goury's  “Alhambra 
having  many  of  the  lithographs  in  gol 
and  colours,  two  volumes,  elephant  fol: 
size,  on  large  paper,  somewhat  foxe 
47,  17.S.  6d. ; and  J.  W.  Clark’s  “ Cambridge 
with  etchings  on  India  paper,  and  vignette 
all  artists’  proofs,  by  A.  Brunet-Debaines,  I 
Toussaint,  and  G.  Greux,  folio,  of  which  onl 
fifty  copies  were  printed  (1881),  27.  10s.  T1 
works  of  Camden,  Strutt,  Dugdale,  Leland,  an 
Stukeley,  as  well  as  those  of  Sheraton,  Parke 
Neale,  Britton,  Pugin,  Isabelle,  Brayley,  ar 
others,  were  richly  represented. 

The  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architecturi 
Society. — We  have  received  the  syllabus  < 
lectures,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  this  Society  f 
the  present  session.  It  is  as  follows  : — Nov.  1 
President's  Address  and  Distribution  of  Prize 
Nov.  26,  “ Furniture  and  Woodwork  of  the  Sevei 
teenth Century,”  with  illustrations ; by  Mr.  Arth 
Marshall,  A.R.I.B.A.  Dec.  10,  “Beauty  in Colo' 
and  Form  : how  to  seek,  where  to  find,”  by  M 
J.  Aldam  Heaton.  Jan.  7,  1889,  “Art  Meb 
work,”  by  Mr,  J.  Starkie  Gardiner.  Jan.  2 
“ Architects  of  the  English  Renaissance,”  I 
]\Ir.  Reginald  T.  Blomfleld,  M.  A.  Feb.  4,  j 
Plea  for  Old  English  Art,”  by  Mr.  Robt. 
Johnson,  F.R.I.B.A.  Feb.  18,  “Interior  Decoi 
tion  and  Furniture,”  by  Miss  A.  Garre 
(London).  March  4,  “ Colour  in  Architecture  ai 
Interior  Decorations,”  by  Mr.  Wm  Scott  Mortc 
March  18,  “Canterbury  Cathedral,”  by  Mr. 
Hadfield,  F.R.I.B.A.  April  29,  Secretary’s T 
port ; Election  of  Officers. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER.  £.  8.  d. 

Teak,  E.I load  8 0 0 

Sequoia,  U. 8 foot  cube  0 2 3 

Birch,  Canada load  2 15  0 

Fir,  Dautsic,  ic 2 0 0 

Oak  „ 2 0 0 

Canada 'll  0 0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2 10  0 

,,  yellow 2 10  0 

Lath,  Dantaic fathom  3 10  0 

St.  Petersburg 6 0 0 

Wainscot,  Odessa,  crown 2 10  0 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  l9t...std. 100  9 0 0 

,,  ■ith  aud  3rd 7 0 0 

Riga  7 0 0 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  9 10  0 

„ 2nd  9 0 0 

„ white  7 10  0 

Swedish 7 10  0 

White  Sea  8 10  0 

Canada,  Pine,  lat  Ifi  0 0 

„ „ 2ud 10  10  0 

„ „ 3rd,  &c 7 10  0 

Canada,  Spruce,  lat  9 0 0 

„ 3rd  and  2nd 7 0 0 

New  Brunswick,  &c 6 10  0 

Battens,  all  kinds  6 10  0 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1 in.,  pre- 
pared, First 0 11  0 

Second  0 8 0 

Other  quabties  0 6 6 

Cedar,  Cuba foot  0 0 3i 

Honduras,  &c 0 0 Sj 

Australian  0 0 2 

Mahogany,  Cuba  0 0 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  0 0 

Mexican  ,,  0 0-1 

Tobasco  „ 0 0 

Honduras  „ 0 0 

Box,  Turkey ton  6 0 0 

Walnut,  Italian foot  0 0 


METALS. 

Ibox — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London,. .ton  4 17  6 

,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ...  4 7 6 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ...  6 16  0 

COl'PER- 

British,  cake  and  ingot ton  80  0 0 

Best  selected  81  10  0 

Sheets,  strong 86  0 0 

Chili,  bara  78  6 0 


£.  a. 
]2  10 
0 3 
4 15 
4 0 
4 10 
6 10 

3 10 

4 0 
6 0 
6 0 
3 0 

10  0 

9 0 
8 0 

15  10 
10  0 
10  10 

16  10 
17  10 
25  10 
17  10 
10  10 

10  0 
8 10 
8 0 

12  0 

0 14 
0 10 
0 7 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
12  0 
0 0 


5 0 
4 10 
7 0 


83  10 
88  0 
0 0 
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I METALS  {conthmed).  £.  s.  d.  £.  b.  d. 

pw  MBTA.L lb.  0 0 7i  0 0 7| 

L Spanish  ton  13  10  0 0 0 0 

'liBn,  common  brands 0 0 0 0 0 0 

let,  English 14  15  0 0 0 0 

:bii— 

Lrian,  special  ton  19  0 0 19  2 6 

rinary  brands 18  17  6 19  0 0 

lica  ton  104  0 0 0 0 0 

iton 


kits  

itralian  

[lish  Ingots 

'English  sheet  . 


103  0 0 0 0 0 

103  0 0 0 0 0 

105  0 0 0 0 0 

..ton  22  10  0 23  10  0 


OILS,  £.  8.  d. 

Linseed  ton  19  10  0 

Cnroanut,  Cochin  26  10  0 

Ceylnn  25  5 0 

Palm,  Lagos  24  0 0 

Kapeseed,  English  pale  31  0 0 

,,  brown  29  10  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  22  5 0 

Tallow  and  Oleine 19  0 0 

Lubricating,  U. 8 6 0 0 

,,  refined  7 0 0 

Tuk?entike — 

American, in  casks cwt.  1 13  0 

Tab- 

Stockholm barrel  116 

Archangel  0 11  0 


19  15 
27  10 
25  10  0 
24  10 


MPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

C03VIPETITION. 


‘ Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page, 

tions  to  Present  Chapel  or  New  Cbaoe 

Merthyr  Tydfil  Metho. 
Church  Bdng  Com, 

lOf.  lOs 

Jan.  1st 

ii. 

CONTRACTS. 

i Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials, 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page, 

Nov,  7(h 

do. 

Nov.  12th 
do. 

Nov.  13th 
do. 

Nov.  14fh 
Nov,  15th 
do. 

Nov.  16th 
Nov  19th 
Nov.  20th 
Nov.  26th 
Not  stated 
do. 

xi. 

Paving  

l1  Re-oon«truction,  Church,  Southamptn 
ing  and  Making-uo  Roads,  Footpaths,  4t 

making  and  Paving  Works  

ng,  Tar-paving,  4c 

making  and  Paving  Works  

jinking,  &c 

Aground  Trinals,  Water  Closets,  Ac 

r To«i  r,  Wroiigbt-Iron  Tank,  4c 

[Hull,  Additions,  4c 

lal,  Eastbourne  

on,  4c.,  of  Barrack  Buildings,  4c 

St,  Margaret,  (West- 

minster)  Vestry 

The  Committee 

Beckenham  Local  Bd. 
Willesdon  Local  Board 
Ijowishim  Bd  of  Works 
Fulham  Vestry 

Hastings  Union 

Fulham  Union 

Commis  of  ■ ewers  

Soutliwold  Waterworks 

Northampton  Cor 

Basforl  U R.S.A 

The  C''mmittee 

The  Salvation  Army  ... 

G.  R.  W.  Wheeler 

W.H.  Mitchell  

G.  B Carlton  

0.  Claude  Robson 

Offli'tot 

J.  P.  Norrington 

P H Tree 

H.  Saxou  Snell  4 Son,.. 

Official 

Crban  A.  Smith  

Official 

G.  Hodson 

A.  M.  Mowbray  . . 

J.  W.  Dunford 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page, 

•rsrv  Architectural  Draughtsman 

of  Works  

itor  of  Nuisances  

York  Corporation  

Pulhnm  Vestry 

Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 

3f.  weekly  

21.  12a.  Gd.  weekly... 
'21.  li'a.  weekly  

Nov.  6th 
Nov.  8th 
Nov.  13th 
Nov.  21st 

xvi. 

xvi. 

TENDERS. 


jamunicalions  for  insertion  under  this  heading  n 
>ia  not  later  tkan  12  Noon  on  Thuredayt.'^ 


'TON. — For  altering  the  old  oiLcake  and  flour-mills, 
itrect,  Poston,  into  Salvation  Army  barracks  build- 
eneral '■  Booth.  Mr.  J.  WilliamB  Duiiford, 
ict  and  surveyor,  lOJ,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London, 


lead,  Leytonstone  

frker  4 Hinds,  Boston  

reenfielcl,  Hoslou 

Inder  A Lerg,  Boston 

Tneft,  Grimsby  

iertou  4 Wheeler,  Cambridge 
'afe,  Boston  


..£673  0 0 


DMY/IRD  — For  the  erection  of  a pmall  coffee 
at  Bromyard,  near  Worcester,  for  Mr.  Richard 
Mr.  F.  W.  Dorman,  architect,  Northampton 

|ibn  Tnwood £669  0 0 

'.  Lewis 604  0 0 

I.  Jamc.s  676  0 0 

pose  Bro.s.  (accepted) 495  0 0 


ilMYARD. — For  the  erection  of  a miU  cottage,  at 
,'iird,  near  Worcester,  for  Mr.  R.  Phipps.  Mr.  F.  W. 
»n,  architect,  Northampton 

mse  Bros £410  0 0 

Hin  Inwood  380  0 0 

libert  Lewis  (accepted)  335  0 0 


STON.ON-TRENT.— ^or  the  erection  and  coraple- 
f Sal'-ation  Army  barracks  building.s  for  *'  General  " 
I.  Seating  accommodation  provided  for  900  persons, 
ites  include  seating  lighting,  and  hot-water  heating. 

. Williams  Dunford,  architect  and  surveyor,  lol, 
I Tictoria-street,  London,  E.C. : — 

lodges,  Burton  £1,250  0 0 

hwe  4 Sous,  Burton 1,200  0 0 

'ellors,  Burlon  ],fi63  18  0 

.irris,  Banbury  965  0 0 

j-derton  4 Wheeler,  Cambridge 898  0 0 

pxhead,  Leytonstone  (accepted)  ...  848  0 0 


.CTON-ON-SEA. — For  the  erection  af  a villa  resi- 
in  Carnarvon-road,  Mr.  E.  C.  Horner,  architect, 
isham-street,  E.C. : — 

C.  Alien  (accepted)  £925  0 0 


itYDON. — For  the  erection  of  two  villa  residences 
aden-roiid,  for  Mr.  J.  Kendall.  Mr.  E.  C.  Horner, 
het,  99.  Gresbam-street,  E.C. : — 

' Henry  (accepted) £2,100  0 0 


HAMMERSMITH. — For  making  up, 
following  roads  in  Hammersmith,  for  the 
Mair,  surveyor:—  Rylett-creecent. 

Neave  4 Son  

Woodhams  4 Fry 

Nowell  4 Robson 

Tomes  & Wimpey 

Neal  4 Co 

Bell 

Coat  (accepted)  

Eyot-gardem, 

Woodhams  4 Fry 

N<*aTe  & Son 

Neal  4 Co 

Bell 

Nowell  4 Robson 

Rogers  .. 

Adams 

Coat 

Tomes  & Wimpey  (accepted)  

Frog  Island. 

Neave  4 Son 

Neal  & Co 

Bell 

Woodhams  & FVy 

Coat 

Nowell  4 Robson 

Rogers 

Adams 

Tomes  4 Wimpey  (accepted)  

Adie~road. 

Neave  4 Son 

Boll 

Woodhams  & Fry 

Tomes  4 Wimpey 

NoweU  4 Robson 

Coat 

Neal  4 Co, 

Adams  (accepted) 

Wendell-road.  Section  1. 

Neave  & Son  

Neal  4 Co.  . 

Woodhams  4 Fry 

Nowell  & Robson 

Bell  

Rogers 

Coat 

Tomes  4 Wimpey 

Adams  (accepted)  

Wendell-road.  SeciioH2. 

Neave  4 Son 

Woodhams  4 Fry 

Nowell  4 Robson 

Bell 

Tomes  4 Wimpey  

Neal  4 Co 

Rogers 

Coat 

Adams  (accepted)  


paving,  4c.,  the 
Vestry.  Mr.  H. 


649  0 0 
627  0 0 
617  0 0 


ENFIELD. — For  erection  of  eight  cottnges  for  Mr.  H. 
Bostoek.  Mr.  W.  Hunter  Turuer,  architect,  68,  Finsbury- 
pavement,  E C. 

Williams  & Wright  (accepted)  £1,640  0 0 


GRIMSBY. — For  the  erection  and  completion  of 
Salvation  Army  barrack  buildings,  Grimsby,  accommo- 
dating 1,120  persona,  sealing,  lighting,  and  hot-water  heating 
included.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, 101,  Queen  Victotin-sireet,  Loudon,  E.C. 

AJderton  4 Wheeler,  Cambridge £1,380 

W.  H.  Smith,  Grimsby 

Eewins  4 Goodhand,  Grimsby 

T.  H.  Burnett,  Grimsby 

J.  White,  Grimsby .. 

F.  J.  Coihead,  Levtonstone 

J.  T.enning,  Grinishy  

T.  Enderly  4 Co.,  Grimsby  

H.  Marrows,  Grimsby,  

E.  Good,  Hull 

Walker  4 Cook,  Grimsby 

F.  Grant,  Cleethorpes*  

* Accepted. 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES.— For 


1,300  0 0 
1,219  0 0 
1,182  0 0 
1,172  10  0 
],159  0 0 
1,130  0 0 
1,112  6 0 
1,003  0 0 
P93  0 0 
990  0 0 


- --  otiieea  and  pre- 

mises, Reading-road,  for  Messrs.  George  Dunlop  & Son. 
Mr.  George  W.  Webb,  architect,  14,  Friar  • street, 
Reading: — 

G,  8.  Lewis,  Reading £806  10  0 

Bottrill  4 8on,  Heading  760  0 0 

G.  Searle,  Reading 747  0 0 

C.  Clements,  Henley 7'lfi  0 0 

■7.  Weyman,  Henley 731  0 0 

W.  Hamilton,  Henley  665  0 0 

W.  H.  Simonds,  Reading  (accepted)...  630  0 0 

LAMBETH.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the 
“White  Horse”  Tavern,  Cornwall-road,  Lambeth,  and 
improved  dwellings  ad.joiuing.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock,  archi- 
tect, 88,  Bisbopsgate-street  Within,  E C.  — 

Ivorv  £4,545  0 0 

Walker  4,500  0 0 

Anlcy  4,472  0 0 

Spencer  4 Co 4,460  0 0 

Dawes 4,294  0 0 

Beale  4,270  0 0 

Downs 4,186  0 0 

Balaam  Bros 4,180  0 0 

Stephenson 3,942  0 0 

LONDON. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  Netherwood- 
street  School,  Kilburn  (Marylebone  AB'),  by  600  places 
(exclusive  of  “provisions”),  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect : — 

Wall  Bros £6,979  0 0 

Hart  Bros 6,644  0 0 

Stimpson  4 Co.*  6,600  0 0 

* Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

LONDON. — For  erecting  busines.s  premises.  4c.,  High- 
street  and  Greenland-pkce,  Camden  Town,  for  Mr.  William 
Cater.  Mr.  Robert  .1.  Beale,  architect  : — 

J.  W.  Dixon,  Highgato  £3,350  0 0 

W.  Scrivener  4 Co.,  Fitzrov-road. 

N.W 3,110  0 0 

G.  Green,  0t.  Puncras. 3,087  0 0 

Miiclarlane  Bros.,  Hornsey-road,  N.  3,085  0 0 

8.  H.  Lamble,  Kentish  Town 2,927  0 0 

Gould  4 Brand,  Camden  Town 2,853  0 0 

E.  Toms,  Camden  Town  (accepted).,,  2,659  0 0 

LONDON. — For  erecting  business  premises,  4c.,  High- 
street  and  Green  land-place,  Camden  Town,  for  Messrs. 
Miller  4 Beale,  glass  merchants.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Beale 
architect; — ’ 

Gould  4 Brand,  Camden  Town*  £2,539  0 0 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  erecting  sixteen  houses  and  two  shops, 
Allleck-street,  Pentonville,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Aftneave.  Mr. 
W.  Gilbee  Scott,  arcbitec-t.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 
tect : — 


Colls  4 Son 

J.  Woodward 

W.  Downs  

C.  Cox 

F.  &P.  J.  Wood  ,, 


A. 

..  £202  0 
..  192  0 


..£13,382  0 0 
..  13,163  0 0 

..  12,445  0 0 

. 12,133  0 0 

. 12,127  0 0 

X.  Uoyce 12,095  0 0 

Scrivener 12,004  0 0 

HarrisA  Wardrop...  11,912  0 0 

W.  Johnson  11,859  0 0 

Faulkener  11,796  0 0 

Godfrey  4 Son 11,732  0 0 ...  189  0 f 

J.  H.  JohiT-on* 11,443  0 0 ...  250  0 ( 

Hearne  4 Co 11,373  0 0 ...  160  0 C 

* Accepted. 

A.  Deduct,  if  alternate  estimate  not  carried  out. 


150  0 0 
191  0 0 


297  0 0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  seven  shops  and  sundry- 
buildings  in  Bermondsey  New-road,  for  Mr.  Armfield. 
Mr.  Edward  Crosse,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  bv 
Mr.  T.  J.  Fife 


Henderson 

£3,895 

0 

0 

Tvermau  

0 

W.  Downs 

3,H46 

0 

0 

Hoik  way  

3,543 

0 

Tarrant  

0 

J.  4 J.  Greenwood 

Spencer  4 Co 

Rider  4 Son  ■ 

3,441 

H.  4 F.  H.  Higgs 

3,400 

0 

A.  White  & Co 

W.  Bhopherd,,,  , 

8,367 

0 

W.  A F.  Croaker 

3,320 

0 

0 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  seven  shops  in  the  fore- 
lurts  of  Nos.  207  to  No.  217,  Pentonville-road  for  Messrs. 

Howe  4 Smith.  Mr.  John  Farrer,  architect  — 

W.  Smith  £3,197  0 0 

E.  Houghton,  Stroud. green 3,148  0 0 

Wilkinson  Bros 2,971  0 0 

J.  Smith  4 Sons  2,920  0 0 

C.  C.  Brown 2,885  0 0 

Green  4 Lee 2,8  0 0 0 

Lobb  4 Oliver  2,778  0 0 


LONDON.— For  structural  alterations  and  repairs, 
Brushfield-street.  for  Mr.  Saul  Solomon.  Vr.  W.  Hunter 

Turner,  architect,  58,  Finsbury-pavement,  E C. : 

J.  A.  Reed  (accepted)  £175  0 0 
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LONDON.— For  propcaed  additions  to  Infirmaiy,  Havil- 
Bfreot,  Feckham-road.  for  tlie  Gu  irdians  of  the  Poor  of 
8t  Giles  t'amberwell.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Whellock  arohi- 
toot  ■W,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Franklin  & Andrews,  3.5,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C.  — 


Barrett  & Powell 

R.  & E,  Evuns  

G.  Parker 

BunninK  & Sons 

Hart  Bros 

S.  Grist 

E.  Lawrence  & Sons 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co 

W.  Smith  

Perry  & Co 

Higfis  It  Hill  

Geo.  Gibson,  Southall,  Middlesex 

Wm.  Smith,  Kennington 

W.  & F.  Croaker  

Balaiim  Bros 

J.  J.  Greenwood  

J.  Sbillitoe  & Sons,  Bury 
Edmunds 

F.  Tarrant 

W.  Stubbs 

Dove  Brothers 

.laine.s  Longlcy  &Co 

Bissett  & Sons,  Sbellield  

Prestige  & Co 

Hobbs  & Co.,  Limited  

Killliy  & Gayford  

F.&H.  F.  Higgs 

Mark  Gentry  

A.  Brickeil  

B.  P Hockley,  Grantham  

"W.  Sheppard  

Holloway  Bros 

H.  A L.  Holloway 

Chas.  Wall  

J.  T.  Chappell.... 

Eirk  & Randall  

John  Mowlem  & Co 

B.  Nightingale  

W.  Downs  

Chas.  An^ell  

Ward,  Clark,  & Co 

Hugh  Knight  

James  Holloway. 

J.  O.  Richardson  

Brass  A Son 

F.  Taylor 

J.  Allen  & Sons 


. £19,840 
18,310 
17,888 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


17,399  0 0 


17,318 
17,110  0 
17,029  0 
17,000  0 
16,9-17  0 0 


16,9 


0 0 


St. 


n?,noo 

16,876  0 0 
16,779  0 0 
16,770  0 0 
10,679  0 0 
10,030  0 0 


16,625  0 0 
16,592  0 0 
16,564  0 0 
16,620  0 0 
10,462  0 0 
16,397  0 0 
16,360  0 0 
16,338  0 0 
16,227  0 0 
16,160  0 0 
16,170  0 0 
16,135  0 0 
16,100  0 0 
1«,100  0 0 
16,014  0 0 
16,943  0 0 
16,840  0 0 
16,831  0 0 
16,820  0 0 
16  809  0 0 
15,710  0 


16,6 


0 0 


16,660 
15,612 
16,485 
16,339  0 
16,268  0 
16,163  0 
16,010  0 
14,685  0 


BEADING. — For  making  upper  portion  of  Cranbnry* 
road.  Elm  Lodge  Estate,  including  sewage  and  surface- 
water  disins.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Webb,  architect,  Reading  : — 
W.  Reeves,  Reading  (accepted)  £164  0 0 


RINGSTEAD  (Northants).  — Fop  the  erection  of  a 
nublio-house  at  Ringstead,  near  Northampton,  for  Messrs. 
P.  Phipps  & Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  F.  W.  Dorman,  architect, 
Northampton 

Cliiyson  £660  0 0 

Ward  676  0 0 

Miirriott 680  0 0 

Adams 663  0 0 

Freeman  & Sons  (accepted)  600  0 0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

•'  THB  BUILDER  ' Is  supplied  dibbot  from  th*  Offlee  to  rseldai 
sny  part  of  the  United  ^ngdom  at  the  rate  ol  lea.  p«t  anni 
PaspsiD.  To  ^ parts  of  Borope.  America,  Australia,  and  R 
Eeslaod,  369.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Osylon,  As.  tOs,  i 
annum.  ReinJttancss  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDEIffll 
Pabllahsr,  Vo.  46,  Oathsrlne-stieet,  W.O. 


8UBBCRIBER3  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS, 
prepaying  at  the  Pablishiiig  Office,  198.  per  annum  ( 
1.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Bmldei 
by  RViday  ifornin^'i  post. 


STRATFORD  (Essex),— For  the  taking  down  and  re- 
building sundry  works  at  Messrs.  Dane  S Co.’s  Printing 
Ink  Manufactory,  Sugar  Hou.se-lanc  : — 

Stone  & Co.  . £727  0 0 

Lascelles  & Co 615  0 0 

Bishop  & Webb  4fi8  0 0 

A.  NichoUa  435  0 0 

Green  & Co.  (accepted) 354  0 0 

Boughtwood  & Co 350  0 0 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  | FARLEIGH  DOW] 


BOX  GROUND.  1 COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  [ STOKE  GROUN 

THE  BATH  STOHB  FIHMS,  Limite 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 


WALTHAMSTOW.— For  erection  of  live  cottages, 
Tower  Hamlets.  Mr.  W.  Hunter  Turner,  architect,  68, 
Finsburv-pavement,  E.C. 

Williams  A Wright  (accepted)  £800  0 0 


WORTHING.  — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Barracks  buildings,  for  the  Salvation  Army.  Mr.  J. 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


Williams  DnnCoril,  architect  and  i 
Tictoria-street,  London,  E.C. 

.1.  A T.  LeUiott,  Worthing  

W.  H.  La-le,  Worthing  

F.  LandeU,  Worthing 

F.  J.  Coxbcad,  Leytonstone  

G.  Baker,  Worthing  

Aldertou  A Wheeler,  Cambridge 
C,  Wright,  Broadwater*  

' Accepted. 


•veyor,  101,  Queen 


TO  CORIIESPONBENTS. 

(should  send  atnouuts). — U.  1.  N.  (ditto).— E.  K. — 


LONDO  N,  —For  the  erertion  of  warehouse,  Green-street, 
Bethnal  Green,  for  Mr.  John  Wlutehead.  Mr.  Wm. 
Hunter  Turner  architect,  68,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C. 

Williams  A Wright £1,677  10  0 

Reed,  Walthamstow  1,2‘‘0  0 0 

Wire.  Bethnal  Green  1,199  0 0 

C.  Turner  1,149  0 0 

Yardley  A Sons,  ClerkenweU  1,100  0 0 


NORTHAMPTON.— For  the  erection  of  four  villa 
residences,  for  Mr.  T.  P.  Dorman,  on  the  East  Park 
Estate,  Northampton.  Mr.  F,  W.  Dorman,  architect 

Cosford  £4,990  0 0 

Du'iUey 4,272  0 0 

Martin  4.100  0 0 

Wingrovo  3,995  0 0 

Green  Bros 3,990  0 0 

Beardsmore  3,940  0 0 

Heap  3,795  0 0 

Tresou 3,795  0 0 

Fisher  (accepted) 3,774  0 0 


..... it  Compete  " (too  — W.  H.  (ditto). 

i BtAtenieau  ot  tavta,  luU  of  teodara,  Ac.,  moat  be  acoonipamad 
lename  and  addreasof  thaaeoder,  not  Deceaaarily  for  pnbUcattoo. 
a are  oompellad  to  decline  pointing  oat  booka  and  giving 


Wt  eannoC  und^ak*  to  return  rejected  eomtnuniCtUio^. 

Lettara  or  oommantcatlona  (beyond  mere  newa-ltema)  which  have 
been  duplicated  lor  other  Jonmala.  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  oommnnlcatione  regarding  literary  and  artUtlo  mattera  abould 
be  addreeaed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communlcatione  relating 
advertlaementa  and  other  eicluaively  bnainesa  mattera  ahonld  be 
addreaaed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISni^  NOTICES. 

'Registered  Telegraphic  Ad(fre<ni,“THE  Bhildeb, London.” 


NORTHAMPTON.— For  the  erection  of  sUbles,  coach, 
house,  Ac.,  for  Mr.  T.  P.  Dorman,  CUftonville,  North- 
ampton.  Mr.  F.  W.  Dorman,  architect : — 


Cosford 

Heap  

Fisher 

Mar' in  ... 
Wingrove 
Dunckley 
Green  Bros 


(accepted)  ., 


Messrs, 

Qnanti- 


PUTNEY. — For  house.  Putney-hill,  S.W. 

Lee  Brn.s  A Pain,  8,  Adelphi-terrace,  architects, 
ties  supplied  : — 

Lathey  Bros .£2,829  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons  3,653  0 0 

8.  W.  Aries  ..  1,530  0 0 

Robert  Aviss  (accepted)  2,480  0 0 


READING. — For  new  bakehouse  and  premises,  Prince 
of  Walei-Bvetiue,  Elm  Lodge  Estuto,  for  Mr.  W.  Childs. 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Webb,  architect,  14,  Friar-street,  Reading  : — 
Estates  Workmen  (accepted)  £650  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  Une*  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4i.  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Seriee  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tisemente  on  front  page,  Oampetltlons.  Contracta,  Bales  by  Anctlon, 
kc.  mav  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED, 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  Is 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0« 

PREPAYMENT  IB  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stampe  muet  not  bo  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  et  hy  Money  Order,  psyal' 
st  the  Post-office.  CoTout-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAB  FOUEDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Cathorine-Btreot,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Offl 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  and  for  the  Front  Page 
by  the  same  Hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 

SPECIAL. 


—ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS or  ORDEPJI  TO  DISCONTINUE  sami 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o’clock  onWBDNES- 


DOULTING  mEESTONE. 

The  Btone  from  these  qoan 
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The  Life  of  Sir  William  Siemens.* 


! interest  whicli 
the  general  public 
take  in  any  new 
invention  depend.? 
not  so  much  upon 
the  actual  in- 
genuity and  far- 
.siglitedness  of  the 
individual  in- 


ventor, as  upon 
fi  practical  hearing  of  the  discovery  on 
<ryday  matters,  and  the  facility  with 
ich  its  effects  can  he  brought  home 
the  average  intellect.  Nor  must  the 
ctical  hearings  of  the  discovery  be  too 
lote,  or  their  connexion  with  it  will 
lost  sight  of  by  all  but  those  who ' 
'roughly  understand  it.  For  instance,  there 
I probably  been  no  more  brilliant  discovery 
the  present  century  than  that  made  by 
rated  of  the  effect  upon  a magnetic  needle 
bringing  into  its  neighbourhood  an  electric 
Tent,  for  from  it  have  resulted  all  the 
ctical  developments  of  electro  - mag- 
iism  which  are  revolutionising  our  habits 
the  present  day;  yet  for  one  person 
the  Vienna  Exhibition  five  years  ago 

0 was  interested  in  the  very  needle  which 
jfessor  Oersted  used,  there  were  probably 
thousand  who  examined  and  endeavoured 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 

lamo-machines,  the  railway  locomotive, 
jl  the  brilliant  arc  lights,  all  actuated  by 
Vt  mysterious  power  which  we  call 
ictricity.  Although  Oersted’s  discoverv 
s the  germ  which  fructified  into  all  these 
inderfnl  inventions,  it  was  too  remote  to 
more  than  the  subject  of  a pa.ssing 
nosity.  TIius  it  frequently  happens  that 
jiat  may  be  called  the  secondary  inventor, — 

1 man  who  seizes  hold  of  and  adapts  to 
|ne  practical  end  the  brilliant  discovery  of 
i scientific  student, — reaps  fur  more  glory 
an  the  man  to  whom  it  is  really  due.  Sir 
lilliam  Siemens  was  one  of  the  few  men 
iio  combined  in  himself  both  the  acute 
eorist  whose  active  brain  could  devise  new 
mbiuations  of  scientific  principles,  and  the 
'iver,  painstaking  adapter  whose  mechanical 
jill  and  accurate  knowledge  enabled  him  to 
ibody  Ins  ab.stract  ideas  in  practically  nse- 
'I  inventions.  The  life  of  such  a man  must 

h 

’“The  Life  of  Sir  William  Siemeus,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L., 
'.p."  B)’  William  Pole,  F.R.8.,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
Jtitution  isf  Citil  Engineers.  (London:  John  Miirrav 
18.) 


be  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  world, 
and  in  the  work  under  notice  Dr.  Pole  has 
given  us  not  only  an  account  of  the  scientific 
inventor,  but,  although  inventions  form  the 
subject  of  the  bulk  of  the  book,  a vivid  picture 
of  the  man  himself. 

Carl  Wilhelm  Siemens,  who  was  one  of  a 
family  of  fourteen  children,  was  born  on 
April  4,  1823,  at  Lenthe,  a small  place  near 
Hanover,  where  his  father  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  a well-to-do  farmer.  An  interesting 
account  is  given  of  his  family,  three  of  whom 
were  in  intimate  business  relations  with  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  all  liis  life.  In  fact, 
his  eldest  brother,  Werner  Siemens,  who  was 
originally  in  the  army,  and  who  now  enjoys 
a world-wide  reputation  as  an  electrician  and 
man  of  .science,  was  more  like  a father  to  him 
and  his  brothers : and  the  high  position 
attained  by  the  firm  of-  Siemens  Bros,  in 
England,  and  Siemens  & Ilalske  in  Germany, 
is  largely  due  to  the  enterprise,  skill,  and 
judgment  of  this  gentleman.  This  judgment 
was  never  more  strikingly  displayed  than 
when  he  opposed  the  design  which  his  parents 
had  formed  of  sending  William  to  a merchant’s 
office,  and  induced  them  to  allow  him  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  mechanical  and  scientific 
pursuits.  Accordingly,  in  1838,  William  was 
sent  to  a Gewerbe-Schule  in  Magdeburg, 
where  Werner  was  in  garrison.  In  1841 
he  removed  to  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
where  he  stayed  about  a year,  and  during  this 
time  he  must  have  had  nearly  all  the  theo- 
retical scientific  teaching  that  he  ever  obtained, 
for  at  Magdeburg  the  scientific  appliances 
were  absurdly  few.  In  1842  lie  ob- 
tained 'a  place  as  pupil  in  Count  Stollberg’s 
machine-factory  in  Magdeburg,  where  his 
mechanical  genius  soon  asserted  itself,  for  in 
the  first  six  months  he  sent  his  brother  a 
description  of  a new  kind  of  valve-gearing 
which  he  had  invented  for  steam-engines. 
About  this  time  Werner  Siemens  had  patented 
a process  of  electro-plating,  and  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  sending  his  brother  William 
, abroad  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  the  inven- 
tion. Accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  1843, 
after  spending  a month  in  Hamburg,  where, 
by  the  application  of  his  new  process,  he  was 
enabled  to  realise  sufficient  money  to  take 
him  to  England,  he  arrived  in  London.  No 
words  could  better  describe  the  spirit  of  the 
young  German  mechanic  than  those  which  he 
himself  used  nearly  forty  years  afterwards 
when  addressing  an  audience  in  Birmingham, 
and  alluding  to  this,  his  first  start  in  life.  He 
said  : — “ A spirit  of  enterprise  came  over  me 


so  strong  that  I tore  myself  away  from  the 
narrow  circumstances  around  me,  and  landed 
at  the  East-end  of  London  with  only  a few 
pounds  in  my  pocket,  and  without  friends ; 
but  an  ardent  confidence  of  ultimate  success 
within  my  breast.”  He  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  Messrs.  Elkington,  of  Birmingham, 
who  were  much  struck  with  his  versatility  and 
ingenuity.  After  further  consultation  with 
his  brother  Werner,  he  was  able  to  convince 
Messrs.  Elkington  of  the  practical  merits  of 
the  new  processes,' and  they  most  liberally  paid 
him  nearly  1,500/.  for  bis  invention.  In  after- 
years he  used  jokingly  to  allude  to  the  fact 
that  before  be  had  completed  the  negotiations 
with  the  Elkingtons  his  ready-money  was 
reduced  to  half-a-crown.  It  must  be  a source 
of  legitimate  pride  to  the  members  of  this  firm 
to  think  that  by  their  liberality  they  were 
the  undoubted  cause  of  the  settlement  in 
England  of  the  man  who  became  the  foremost 
mechanical  inventor  of  the  century,  and  whose 
name  will  always  be  held  in  the  highest 
honour  in  his  adopted  country. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  quite  unex- 
pected success  somewhat  turned  the  heads  of 
the  whole  family;  they  evidently  looked  upon 
England  as  an  El  Dorado  for  inventors,  and 
in  the  following  year  we  find  William  again 
in  this  country  with  two  new  patents, — one 
for  a contrivance  for  regulating  the  rate  of 
motion  of  steam-engines,  called  the  “ Chrono- 
metric  Governor  ” ; and  another  for  a new 
method  of  obtaining  facsimiles  of  drawings, 
letterpress,  kc.,  called  “ Anastatic  Printing.” 
The  modest  value  of  86,000/.  was  placed  upon 
these  inventions  by  Mr.  Siemens,  but  be 
soon  found  out — as  Werner  told  him — that 
'' parental  love  is  a beautiful  thing,  but  it 
makes  the  sharpest  eyes  blind  to  the  defects 
of  the  progeny,”  and  after  two  years’  attempt 
to  work  the  “Anastatic  Printing,”  with  in- 
creasing worry  and  anxiety  and  the  loss  of  all 
his  capital,  he  finally  was  only  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  whole  business.  The  Chronometric 
Governor  never  turned  out  a practical  success 
for  steam-engines,  but  it  has  been  applied  in 
a somewhat  modified  form  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  to  the  Chronograph 
clock  and  to  the  water-clock  for  driving  the 
large  equatorial,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  still  in 
successful  operation. 

It  was  in  1840  that  Mr.  Siemens  first 
brought  his  genius  to  bear  upon  a subject  that 
afterwards  constituted  the  main  work  of  his 
life,  viz.,  the  economising  of  heat  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture.  He  first  turned  his 
attention  to  the  steam-engine,  devoting  several 
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years  of  labour  and  great  ingenuity  to  wliat 
■was  called  the  regenerative  steam-engine,  tlie 
jirinciple  of  ■^•hicli,  shortly  stated,  -was  that 
the  steam,  after  doing  its  worh,  deposited  a 
certain  portion  of  its  lu  at  in  a kind  of  respi- 
rator, where  it  could  again  be  taken  up,  instead 
of  passing  away  and  oecorning  lost.  In  con- 
nexion with  tins  invention,  ilr.  Siemens  read 
his  first  paper  before  a scientific  body — the 
Society  of  Arts the  idea  was  generally 
approved,  and  he  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal. 
In  spite,  ho’wever,  of  all  its  merits,  it  never 
became  a practical  succes.s,  and  its  failure  was 
a source  of  keen  disajipointment  to  ^Ir. 
Siemens ; but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
his  work  and  experiments  with  this  engine 
were  of  the  greatest  use  to  him,  ns  they  gave 
him  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  heat 
processes  that  he  was  afterwards  able,  by 
means  of  his  regenerative  furnace,  to  com- 
pletely revolutionise  many  industrial  pursuits, 
and  to  obtain  temperatures  previously  un- 
dreamt of. 

The  regenerative  furnace  was  a much 
simpler  idea  than  the  regenerative  steam- 
engine,  and  the  original  merit  of  it  was  due 
to  Frederick  Siemens,  in  ■whose  name  the 
patent  was  taken  out  on  l)ecember  2,  18o6. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  products  of  combus- 
tion to  pass  away  directly  into  the  air,  they 
■v.'ere  led  through  chambers  lined  with  fire- 
bricks, which  absorbed  a large  percentage  of 
the  lieat : and,  when  these  chambers  became 
quite  hot,  the  atmospheric  air  to  feed  the 
furnace  was  passed  through  them,  while  the 
products  of  combustion  were  directed  into 
another  regenerative  chamber,  which,  in  its 
turn,  served  as  the  passage  for  the  air,  and  so 
on  alternately.  The  saving  of  fuel  resulting 
from  such  an  apparatus  was  enormous,  but,  in 
addition  to  this,  vastly-increased  temperatures 
were  produced,  so  great,  in  fact,  that  in  many 
cases  the  furnaces  were  entirely  consumed. 
During  their  experiments  with  these  furnaces 
the  brothers  Siemens  hit  upon  a very  important 
modification,  viz.,  tlie  conversion  of  ordinary 
solid  fuel  into  gaseous  fuel,  which  latter  wa.s 
alone  used  in  the  furnace  itself.  The  impuri- 
ties of  the  ordinary  fuel  were  thus  eliminated, 
and  the  re.«ults  had  a most  important  bearing 
upon  all  industrial  ])rocesses  wlu-re  great 
heat  is  required,  foremost  among  them 
being  glass-making.  The  succe.«s  of  the 
new  furnaces  at  Messrs.  Chance's  works 
near  Birmingham  attracted  the  notice  of 
.Profe.s.sor  Faraday,  who  de.«cribed  them  at  the 
last  Friday  evening  lecture  -which  he  ever 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institirtion,  Albomnrle- 
street,  on  .lune  20,  1862,  and  after  tliis  Mr. 
Siemens's  high  position  in  the  scientific  world 
■was  assured.  One  of  the  most  successful 
adaptations  of  the  Siemens  regenerative 
principle  was  the  Hoffman  patent  kiln,  whicii 
is  now  extensively  used  for  brickmaking,  in 
•wliicb  the  lieated  gases  produced  by  combus- 
tion are  applied  in  drying  the  fresh  bricks 
about  to  be  burnt,  and  the  heat  of  the  bricks 
which  are  cooling  aft(‘r  being  burnt  is  used  in 
warming  the  air  which  goes  to  feed  the  fires, 
thus  producing  a double  economy.  Some  time 
before  the  regenerative  furnace  had  hcen 
elaborated,  Mr.  Siemens  liad  designed  a 
water-meter,  which  at  onco  became  a success, 
and  brought  him  in  a considerable  income 
from  royalties,  and  from  this  time  (ISd-'l)  he 
was  rid  of  the  pecuniary  troubles  which 
had  hampered  him  for  the  previous  ten  years. 
In  18-59  iMr.  Siemen.s  became  a naturalised 
Englishman,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
he  maiTied,  his  wife  being  llu;  votingest 
daughter  of  Mr.  .loseph  Gordon,  \\'.S.,  of 
Edinburgh. 

_ It  soon  became  ajipareiit  that  the  regenera- 
tive furnace  was  ca]>able  of  (juite  unforeseen 
developments,  and  Mr.  Siemens  began  experi- 
menting upon  the  prodnetionof  steel:  and  the 
account  which  Dr.  Pole  gives  us  of  the 
difficulties  which  -were  encountered,  and  of 
the  i)atient  ingenuity  with  which  these  diffi- 
culties were  met  and  conquered,  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  tlu-  book. 
The  plan  adoptr'd  by  Mr.  Siemens  to  bring  his 
discoveries  and  jjrocesse.s  into  jjractical  use 
was  characteristic  of  the  business  i|ualitiea  of 
the  man.  He  appreciated  the  fact  that  the 
railways  would  be  the  great  users  of  steel 


rails,  if  these  could  be  produced  at  a moderate 
cost;  and,  as  the  essence  of  his  invention  was 
the  production  of  steel  by  the  mixture  in  a 
fused  state  of  ordinary  pig-iron  and  malleable 
or  “ scrap  ” iron,  be  conceived  the  idea  of 
converting  old  worn-out  iron  rails  into  new 
steel  ones,  and  be  made  a proposition  to  the 
North-'Westem  Railway  Company  to  do  this. 
After  some  deliberation  Lis  proposals  were 
accepted,  the  experiment  was  ])erfectly  suc- 
cessful, and  the  conversion  of  old  rails  to  new 
ones  is  still  carried  out  in  this  way.  As  a 
re.'^ult  of  the  large  orders  for  steel  rails  which 
now  poured  in  upon  him,  Mr.  Siemens  deter- 
mined to  form  a company  for  the  e.staVjlish- 
ment  of  steel-works.  This  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  world-renowned  Landore 
Siemens  Steel  Company,  the  produce  of  whose 
works  could  always  be  depended  upon  for  the 
highest  quality ; but  of  late  years,  from  various 
cause.s,  heavy  losses  ensued,  and  the  prema- 
ture death  of  the  founder,  coming  as  it  did  in 
the  midst  of  the  serious  depression  in  the 
iron  trade,  miLSt  have  been  a crushing  blow 
to  the  company. 

Twenty  years  after  the  invention  of  the 
regenerative  furnace,  Mr.  Siemens,  who,  in 
1870  had  had  the  degree  of  LL.D.  conferred 
tipon  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  was 
still  hard  at  work  on  various  applications  of 
it ; and  now  he  endeavoured  to  revolutionise, 
not  extensive  industrial  processes,  but  ordinary 
household  appliances,  more  particularly  ■^vitll 
the  view  of  obviating  the  terrible  discomfort, 
disease,  and  death  occasioned  by  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  large  cities,  by  diminishing  the 
amount  of  smoke  given  off  by  ordinary  coal- 
tires.  The  introduction  of  tlie  Siemens  gas- 
stove — or,  rather,  its  adaptation  to  ordinary 
fireplaces — is  of  so  recent  occurrence  that  it 
must  be  fresh  in  the  mind  of  ever}'  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  these  matters  ; but  it  may 
be  remarked — as  Dr.  Pole  very  justly  ob- 
serves— that,  simple  as  this  stove  is,  it  is 
based  upon  the  strictest  scientific  principles. 
The  gas  and  atmospheric  air  combined  are 
brought  into  contact  after  ignition  with 
ordinary  coke,  which  is  thus  supplied 
with  the  elements  abstracted  from  it  during 
the  manufacture  of  gas,  but  in  a more 
economical  form.  We  have  often  regretted 
that  so  little  practical  use  has  been  made 
of  this  invention,  and,  nltliough  it  lias  been 
on  several  occasions  alluded  to  in  this  journal, 
it  may  not  be  nut  of  place  to  recapitulate  the 
advantages  which  Dr.  Siemens  claimed  for  his 
fire.  These  are: — “1.  Absence  of  .smoke.  2. 
Greater  heating  power  at  less  cost.  3.  Facility 
of  lighting  without  the  usual  laying  of  paper 
orwood.  4.  Keeping  alight  without  attention 
or  stirring.  .5.  Ease  of  regulation  or  adjust- 
ment, according  to  the  heating  effect  required. 
G.  Capability  of  being  lighted  or  allowed  to 
go  out  at  any  moment,  which  is  not  only  a 
great  convenience,  but  means  considerable 
economy.”  Since  1880  the  smoke  nuisance 
has  not  in  the  least  diminished,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  Dr.  Pole’s  reference  to  the 
subject,  and  to  the  great  interest  which  Sir 
W.  Siemens  took  in  it,  may  revive  attention 
to  an  invention  which,  if  more  extensively 
used,  would  prove  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  all  dwellers  in  cities.  As  an  instance 
of  Sir  W.  Siemens’  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  minute  details  of  everything  con- 
nected with  his  inventions,  we  may  men- 
tion that  not  long  before  his  death  he  took 
considerable  personal  interest  in  fitting-up 
several  of  his  gas-fires  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  that  one  of  them  would  not 
work  satisfactorily.  After  many  attemjits  to 
remedy  the  defect,  Sir  William  suddenly  said, 
“ I am  cf)nvinced  there  is  some  slight  irregu- 
larity in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  burners.’' 
The  whole  thing  was  taken  to  pieces,  and  it 
wasfoundthat  aworkman  had  by  mistake  just 
commenced  drilling  the  inside  of  one  of  tin* 
burners,  and,  in  consequence,  the  gas  in 
passing  through  it  was  slightly  divert(‘d  from 
its  jiroper  course.  The  delight  with  which 
Sir  W'illiam  exclaimed,  “ I told  you  so,”  will 
be  long  remembered  by  those  who  were  with 
him.  The  regenerative  principles  involved  in 
the  Siemens  furnace  were  afterwards  success- 
fully ajqdied  to  ga.s-lighting  in  the  Siemens 
regenerative  gas-burner,  which  utilised  the 


beat  given  off  by  the  gas-flame  to  warm  tl 
incoming  gas  before  it  arrived  at  the  poii 
where  it  was  ignited,  and  considerable  increat 
of  lighting-power  and  economy  was  the  resul 
We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  a 
account  of  Sir  W.  Siemens’s  work  in  relatio 
to  heat  and  its  applications  because  we  hav 
always  felt  that  herein  the  innate  inventh 
genius  of  the  man  mainly  asserted  itself,  j 
considerable  portion  of  Dr.  Pole's  work 
taken  up  with  an  accoimt  of  the  improvemen 
and  discoveries  in  the  electrical  world,  i 
which  the  subject  of  the  memoir  had  so  lar^ 
a share,  but  while  fully  admitting  the  immeni 
amount  of  ingenuity  and  talent -which  Willia; 
Siemens  brought  to  bear  upon  this  .subject,  or 
cannot  help  feeling  that  to  the  elder  brothe 
Werner  Siemens,  was  due  the  origination! 
many  of  the  most  successful  applications  i 
electricity.  It  was  Werner  who  in  18^ 
foresaw  the  immense  field  which  electric 
science  would  open  to  industrial  arts  ar 
manufactures;  it  was  he  who,  in  conjunct^ 
with  Mr.  Halske,  in  1847  established  the  fir 
factory  for  telegraphic  construction,  "wi 
reference  to  which  he  wrote  thus: — “I  a 
resolved  to  establish  for  myself  a fixed  care 
for  telegraphy.  This  will  become  a .^peci 
and  important  branch  of  scientific  engineerii] 
and  I feel  that  I have  a call  to  take  up  i 
organi.sation,  as  it  is,  I am  convinced,  yet 
its  infancy.”  It  "was  W’erner-who,  in  184 
proved  the  practicability  of  submerging, 
Kiel  harbour,  copper  wire  coated  with  guti 
perclia,  without  detrimentally  affecting 
conductivity,  and  this  led  to  the  firm  carryi] 
out  the  laying  of  several  submarine  cabl 
during  the  years  1858  and  1869.  Again, 
find  that  in  1856  Werner  Siemens,  workii 
on  the  lines  suggested  by  Faraday’s  great  d 
covery  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  elect] 
currents  from  ordinary  magnetism,  bad  co 
structed  an  armature  of  novel  shape,  and 
winding  insulated  wires  round  it,  and  th 
causing  it  to  revolve  between  the  poles  of  pi 
manent  magnets,  he  obtained  very  power! 
alternating  currents,  which,  by  means  of 
commutator,  were  easily  rendered  continnoi 
Ten  years  afterwards  came  the  iuestimal 
impiirtant  discover}',  that  for  producing  eh 
trie  currents,  permanent  magnets  cot 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  rcsidi 
magnetism  always  remaining  in  the  iron  c 
of  an  electro-magnet  was  sufficient  of  ifs! 
to  induce  feeble  currents  in  the  coils  of 
revolving  armature,  which  currents  intensifi 
the  original  magnetism  of  the  inducing  cc 
and  thus  in  a verj-  short  time,  by  mutual  acti 
and  reaction,  effects  of  great  magnitude  coi 
be  produced.  This  discovery  was  cornmn 
cfited  to  the  Royal  Society  by  AVilHt 
Siemens  on  February  14,  1867,  a day  ev 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  science,  from  t 
fact  that  Professor  Wheatstone  and  3 
"N'arley  simultaneously  announced  that  t 
same  discoverv  had  been  made  by  themseb 
independently.  Once  more,  we  are  told  tl 
in  1878  Werner  Siemens  worked  out  a desi 
for  an  electric  railway,  and  constructed  c 
on  a small  scale,  and  thus  initiated  t 
electrical  transmission  of  energy.  There 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  William  Siemi 
was  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  in  i 
proving,  elaborating,  and  developing  the  idt 
which  liis  brother's  active  brain  bad  first  s| 
gested,  and  the  story  of  bis  share  in  carryi 
out  the  numerous  undertakings  which  the  fi_ 
had  on  hand  forms  one  of  the  most  interest) 
portions  of  the  book.  We  find  him  negc 
atingwitli  the  various  Governments  interes! 
in  the  construction  of  the  Inter-European  Te 
gra])li,  superintending  the  arrangements  : 
the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  devisi 
im])rovemeuts  in  the  early  dynamo  machin 
and  arranging  for  their  adaptation  to  purpo 
of  lighthouse  illnminatinn,  designing  _ i 
lanip.«,  undertaking  the  lighting  by  electric 
of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  displaying, 
versatile  energy  in  a thousand  different  wa 
The  cable  steamship  Faraday  was  construct 
from  Dr.  Siemens’  o-wn  special  designs,  a 
Dr.  Pole  justly  observes  “that  the  design 
such  a vessel,  capable  of  doing  what  no  otl 
vessel  afloat  eoxild  do,  by  a landsman  bo 
in  the  interior  of  Europe,  whose  educati 
and  pursuits  had  little  or  no  connexion  wi 
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nautical  affairs,  was  a striking  example  of 
I practical  genius  of  the  highest  character.” 

I Shortly  before  his  death  Siemens  set  him- 
I self  to  devise  means  of  making  practical  use 
' of  the  great  heat  of  the  voltaic  arc,  and 
i took  out  a patent  for  an  electric  furnace, 

I the  heat  of  which  would  far  transcend  his 
i own  regenerative  furnace.  Since  1883  more 
I powerful  machines  have  been  constructed 
j than  were  known  previously,  and  one  of  the 
’ most  important  developments  of  the  electric 
■furnace  has  been  in  the  production  of  pure 
I aluminium  and  its  alloys.  This  metal  exists 
in  the  state  of  ore  of  so  stubborn  and  refrac- 
: tory  a nature  that  no  furnace  was  capable  of 
» reducing  it,  but  Messrs.  Cowles,  of  Stoke-on- 
: Trent,  are  now  able,  by  the  aid  of  a Crompton 
; dynamo  of  600-h.p.,  giving  a current  of  from 
) 6,000  to  6,000  amperes,  to  obtain  either  the 
I pure  metal  or  its  alloys  after  about  one  liour- 
t and-a-half’s  firing,  at  a far  less  cost  than  was 

• ever  previously  possible. 

We  have  not  space  to  allude  to  the  many 

• miscellaneous  inventions  of  Sir  W.  Siemens, 

I such  as  the  electric  pyrometer,  the  deep-sea 
: photometer,  the  bathometer,  an  instrument 
< for  showing  the  depth  of  the  sea  without 
I sounding — the  description  of  which  is  almost 
; startling  in  the  boldness  of  its  conception ; 

I the  instruments  for  measuring  electric  cur- 
t rents,  one  of  which  is  of  such  e.xtreme  delicacy 
t that  it  can  detect  the  infinitesimal  currents 
I passing  in  a telephone  wire ; nor  can  we  do 
! more  than  allude  to  his  daring  speculations 
I upon  the  cause  of  the  permanence  of  the  sun's 
I temperature.  Sir  William  Siemens  was  in 
i the  highest  sense  a scientific  man,  but  it 
^ was  the  practical  side  of  science  to  which 
i he  attached  most  importance.  lie  appre- 
: dated  to  the  full  tlie  immense  advantage  it 
i is  to  a nation  to  foster  a scientific  education 
i for  all  classes  of  society,  and  in  the  latter 
i years  of  his  life  lie  was  always  ready  to  give 
I his  aid  towards  improving  technical  education 
i in  his  adopted  country,  while  his  generosity 
1 to  poor  and  struggling  inventors  will  never 
I be  fully  known  except  to  the  recipients  of 
; it.  Ilis  success  in  life  was  doubtless 
I due  in  no  small  degree  to  his  innate 
I genius,  but  this  would  have  been  unavail- 
r mg  without  the  energy  and  determination 
I which  accompanied  it.  This  record  of  his  life 
I and  work  should  bo  read  by  every  student,  and 
I should  be  in  the  library  of  everv  Mechanics' 
I Institute  in  the  country.  Not  only  were  all 
I the  distinctions  showered  upon  him  richly 
■ deserved,  but  every  society  and  institution  to 
i which  he  belonged  was  honoured  by  enrolling 
. him  among  its  members.  No  more  fitting 
I epitaph  for  such  a man  could  be  found  than 
I the  words  uttered  by  his  brother  Werner  after 
I the  funeral, — ‘'Ein'  so  voiles  Leben  ! ein  so 
t schouer  Tod  ! und  eine  solche  Anerkennung.” 


BATTERSEA  FREE  LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 

TIE  parish  of  Battersea  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  metropolitan  parishes, 
and  extends,  roughly  speaking, 
from  near  Millbank  to  Tooting.  It 
j comprises  about  2,200  acres,  and  has  a popu- 
i lation  of  some  170,000  souls,  vhich  is  rapidly 
I increasing.  The  present  Free  Library,  which 
i has  only  been  a few  weeks  in  existence,  is 
: accommodated  temporarily  iu  one  extremity 
i of  the  parish,  and  is  quite  out  of  the  reach 
! of  a large  proportion  of  the  parishioners 
I who  help  to  support  it  by  contributing  to 
t the  rates.  The  Committee  have,  after  the 
j customary  delays  and  difficulties,  succeeded 
I in  acquiring  an  ample  site  in  almost  the  centre 
I of  the  district  which  the  Library  is  to  serve, 

I and  they  have  lost  no  time  in  setting  about 
obtaining  designs  for  the  erection  of  a suitable 
! building.  Ten  architects  were  invited  to  pre- 
' pare  designs,  and  all  of  them  responded  to  the 
I invitation,  and,  as  the  result  shows,  expended 
not  only  time  and  money  upon  the  work,  hut 
: an  immense  amount  of  thoughtful  considera- 
i tion.  Their  names  are  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford, 

I Messrs.  Chatfeild  Clarke  & Son,  Mr.  Row- 
land Plumbe,  Mr.  C.  .Tones,  Mr.  Francis 
Hooper,  Mr.  11.  T.  Bonner,  Mr.  Henry 


Branch,  Mr.  I.  W.  Hanson,  Mr.  Walter  Lyon, 
and  Mr.  Sydney  Smith. 

Premiums  of  30/.,  251, 151.,  and  10/.  were 
offered  for  the  best  designs  in  the  order  of 
merit,  and  they  have  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Mountford,  Messrs.  Chatfeild  Clarke  vt  Sons, 
Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  and  (the  late)  Mr.  C. 
Jones,  respectively. 

The  Committee  wisely  availed  themselves 
of  a clause  in  the  “Instructions,”  and  called 
in  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Hunt  & Steward 
to  assist  them  in  making  the  awards.  The 
recommendations  of  that  firm  have,  we  under- 
stand, been  followed,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  result  is  satisfactory. 

The  instructions  to  the  competing  archi- 
tects were  unusually  full  and  minute,  pre- 
scribing not  only  the  required  rooms,  but — 
within  a margin  of  ten  per  cent. — their  areas, 
capacity,  iS:c. 

The  sum  to  be  expended  was  limited  to 
£6,000,  and  herein,  as  usual,  lay  the  real 
difficulty.  We  are  given  to  understand  that 
Messrs.  Hunt  & Steward's  report  pointed  to 
only  one  design  as  fulfilling  this  condition. 
It  is  fortunate  that  it  is  one  of  the  three 
designs  almost  identical  in  plan  which  give, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  disposition  of  the 
several  portions  of  the  building.  It  is  a well 
arranged  and  good  working  plan — the  news- 
room on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  the  maga- 
zine-room on  the  left,  the  lending  library 
extending  almost  across  the  rear  frontage,  the 
librarian’s  ofiice  being  placed  between  it  and 
the  news-room.  The  one  doubtful  point  in 
the  arrangement  is,  perhaj's,  the  lighting  of 
the  latter  room,  which  has  an  end  light  only  ; 
and,  of  course,  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  ladies’  reading-room  over  it.  But  with 
certain  borrowed  lights  this  may  prove  suffi- 
cient. 

The  elevations  are  broadlj'  treated  but 
dignified,  and  quite  void  of  useless  detail. 
What  there  is  is  well-designed  and  well- 
proportioned,  and  the  general  effect  is  pleasing. 

Tliis  design  has  been  put  to  the  test  of  open 
tenders,  and  one  has  been  received  from  a 
substantial  firm  fora  sum  within  the  prescribed 
limit. 

The  design  placed  second  has  an  admirable 
plan,  the  lighting  throughout  being  very  good. 
It  is  sent  in,  curiously  enough,  under  the  same 
motto  as  the  successful  one,  but  proved,  we 
imagine,  upon  analysis,  too  expensive  for  the 
funds  at  disposal. 

The  design  placed  third  in  order  of  merit  is 
verv  similar  to  the  chosen  design  in  plan,  hut 
the  lighting  is  inferior,  the  reference  library 
suffering  severely  in  this  respect.  It  is  treated 
in  the  prevailing  Queen  Anne  manner,  and 
has  many  good  points. 

The  remaining  premiated  plan  has  a general 
similarity  to  the  foregoing,  but  the  elevations 
have  less  architectural  merit. 

The  other  designs  do  not  call  for  de- 
tailed remarks.  Tlie  plan  submitted  bv  Mi-. 
Bonner  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  selected 
plans,  but  the  grouping  of  his  buildings  is 
effective,  though  obviously  too  elaborate  mul 
expensive  for  the  object  in  view.  They  are 
shown  in  a boldly  drawn  and  nicely  tinted 
perspective. 

Mr.  Branch  has  devised  what  is  in  some 
respects  an  excellent  plan,  but  the  lighting  of 
the  lending  library  went  far,  we  fear,  to  con- 
demn it. 

The  most  original  plan  is  that  by  Mr. 
Hanson.  The  distinguishing  feature  is  the 
large  oval  top-lighted  reference  lihrarj-  on 
the  first  floor,  witli  book-stores  ranged  in  the 
spandril  spaces  outside.  If  a reference 
library  were  the  central  requirement,  which 
is  not  the  case,  this  plan  should  have  com- 
mended itself  strongly  to  the  assessors.  It 
fills  the  whole  area  available,  and  is  marked 
by  great  ingenuity  of  treatment,  and  is  well 
arranged  and  lighted  throughout. 

The  most  artistic  elevations  we  take  to  be 
those  of  Mr.  Walter  Lyon.  They  are  in  a 
refined  variety  of  Renaissance,  treated  witli 
much  grace,  freedom,  and  power ; but  tln-y 
are  handicapped  by  a plan  which  gives  a 
library  of  80  ft.  in  length  lighted  only  at  the 
ends. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smith  has  remoyed  his  dr.iw- 
ings. 


We  think  the  Committee  are  to  bo  con- 
gratulated on  the  success  of  their  enterprise 
so  far ; their  invitation  has  been  cordially 
responded  to  by  the  selected  architects,  whe 
have  submitted  thoughtful  designs  unusually 
well  represented.  The  chosen  design  will, 
provide  the  required  accommodation  in  a 
building  of  quiet  and  appropriate  exterior,, 
and  ill  adopting  it  substantial  justice  to  all 
has,  we  think,  been  done  by  those  entrusted 
with  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  making 
a selection  from  so  many  excellent  plans. 


NOTES. 

otIE  are  very  glad  to  observe  from  last 
vSl  Tuesday’s  Times  that  the  leading 
Vm  journal"  has  at  length  come  to  the 
“II  perception  that  the  opening  meet- 
ing of  the  professional  representative  body  of 
architects,  and  an  address  on  architecture 
from  a leading  member  of  the  profession 
occupying  the  presidential  chair,  are  matters 
worth  some  better  kind  of  notice  than  a con- 
densed paragraph  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer 
of  the  paper.  The  discovery  has  come  rather 
late  in  the  day;  but  it  is  never  too  late  to 
mend,  and  •w’e  hope  this  is  a sign  that  the 
Times  is  about  to  show  a somewhat  more 
intelligent  interest  in  the  subject  of  architec- 
ture for  the  future.  It  mu,st  be  admitted  that 
Mr.  Waterhouse's  presidential  address  fur- 
nished every  excuse  for  .special  attention  on 
the  part  of  outsiders  as  well  ns  tlie  pro- 
fession. There  can  liave  been  few  better 
addresses  of  the  kind  delivered  from  the 
chair  in  the  Conduit-street  rooms  ; an  address 
remarkable  for  its  common  sense  and  practical 
character,  as  well  for  its  enthusiasm,  and  for 
the  broad  vie'w'  of  the  subject  of  architecture 
in  regard  to  past  and  future  which  it  included. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  President  took 
the  opportunity  of  dwelling  on  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  compulsory  examination  for 
Associateship  of  the  Institute,  and  pointed 
out  to  the  profession  and  the  ])ublic  the  prac- 
tical guarantee  of  proficiency  which  in  future 
the  fact  of  membership  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  would  give  to  those  who  had 
attained  it  through  the  examination  test 
to  be  now  made  the  condition  of  member- 
ship. We  were  very  much  iu  "want  of  a 
clear  and  decisive  declaration  of  policy  on 
this  head  from  the  President  of  the  insti- 
tute, and  nothing  certainly  could  be  inoi>* 
clear  or  precise  than  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
opinion  on  the  subject.  This  kind  of  exami- 
nation, of  course,  is  quite  a different  thing 
in  principle  from  that  kind  of  competitive 
examination,  against  which,  or  against  the 
abuse  of  which,  there  is  a strong  reaction  in 
public  opinion  setting  in.  What  is  proposed 
IS  not  examination  as  a test  of  relative  ability 
as  between  one  person  and  nnother — a test  so 
often  illusoiys  and  bringing  in  its  train  all  the 
evils  of  the  “ cram  ’’system  : it  is  an  examina- 
tion to  test  proficiency  in  professional  know- 
ledge up  to  a certain  standard.  Genius;  of 
course,  cannot  be  tested  by  examination  ; what 
can  bo  secured  by  this  means  is  that  genius 
should  have  a solid  platform  of  knowledge  to 
start  from.  Nor  can  moral  character  be  tested 
by  examination ; but  the  Institute  has  sliown 
its  determination  to  deal  strictly  ■with  lapses 
from  professional  morale  by  striking  off  from 
its  list  of  members  one  of  tlie  architect 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Work.s  whose 
method  of  feathering  his  own  nest  was  among 
the  exposures  of  the  recent  Royal  Commi.s- 
sion.  

The  current  number  of  the  Xineteenth 
Century  contains  a characteri.stic  expo- 
sition by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  of  the  entire 
excellence  and  success  of  all  the  scheme.s  of' 
architectural  improvement  in  London  of  which 
he  claims  to  be  the  official  author  and  origin. 
The  way  in  which  he  has  ordered  things,  in 
moving  the  Constitution-Hill  arch,  building 
sham  antiques  at  the  Tower,  and  tacking  a so- 
called  restoration  on  to  Westminster  Hall,  is 
the  one  possible  and  excellent  way,  and  there  is 
no  other.  M'e  have  had  all  this  over  before, 
in  nearly  the  same  words,  in  the  same  maga- 
zine, so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  snrpri.sed 
at  in  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre’s  admiration  of  him- 
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self  as  a public  leclile.  "VVIiat  one  is  inclined 
to  wonder  at  is  why  Jlr.  Shaw-Lefevre’s 
advertisement  of  bimself  should  be  considered 
a matter  of  .so  great  public  interest  that  he 
should  be  allowed  twice  to  repeat  it  in 
the  same  magazine  ; and  how  it  comes  to 
]ia.ss  that  the  Kditor  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, who  is  himself  an  architect,  should 
allow  a self-complacent  dilettante,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  obviously  of  the 
most  .superficial  kind,  to  act  the  part  of  archi- 
tectural lecturer,  and  to  pose  as  his  own  critic. 
In  the  face  of  such  an  ignorant  architectural 
public  as  ours,  this  kind  of  thing  does  a groat 
deal  of  mischief.  That  wise  print,  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  has  already  suggested  that  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  .should  be  appointed  “permanent 
redile  ” for  Loudon,  apparently  taking  Mr. 
Shaw-Lcfevre’s  architectural  porception.s  at 
his  own  valuation. 


WE  gave  a long  quotation  last  week  from 
an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  on 
the  subject  of  Technical  Education,  advo- 
cating the  view  that  the  workshop  was  the 
real  School  of  Technical  Education.  The 
current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
contains  an  article  by  Lord  Armstrong,  “The 
Ory  for  Useless  Knowledge,”  on  just  the  same 
line  of  argument.  Lord  Armstrong  has,  at  all 
events,  had  experienceenough  of  what  workmen 
can  and  cannot  do.  At  the  Elswick  works,  he 
says,  schools  and  a raeclianics’  institute  have 
been  built,  and  evening  science  and  art  classes 
established,  which  have  been  largely  attended. 
Jlut  he  di.stinctly  denies  that  the  way  of 
turning  out  work  in  his  foundries  by  the 
average  hands  has  been  in  any  way  affected 
by  these  advantages  afforded  for  education  out 
of  the  workshop.  Where  he  thinks  the  effect 
is  to  bo  fouml  is  that  the  class  of  men  who, 
from  ihf'ir  superior  ability  and  thoughtfulness, 
would  naturally  rise  to  the  position  of  foremen 
and  directors  of  labour,  are  assisted  in  acquir- 
ing a fit  ness  for  such  positions  by  Icnowh'dge 
which  tliey  acquire  in  the  Elswick  Schools  ; 
but  he  entirely  denies  that  it  has  affect(>d  the 
quality  of  the  workmanship  generally  as 
turned  out  in  the  foundries.  Lord  Arm- 
strong puts  tlie  question,  where  the  line  is  to 
be  drawn  in  giving  scientific  education  at  the 
national  expense.  He  says  there  are  in 
Loudon  about  4,000  different  industries, 
which  all  might  claim  to  have  a scientific 
basis.  If  all  these  are  to  have  the  foundation 
of  special  technical  education,  the  task  is  im- 
possible : if  there  is  to  be  a selection,  it  is  un- 
fair. Lord  Arm.strong  here,  however,  seems 
to  do  an  injustice  to  the  advocates  of 
technical  education,  or  to  most  of  them. 
They  are  not  proposing  to  teach  trades, 
but  to  give  the  education  in  technical  matters 
which  would  be  suppo.sed  to  better  fit  the  man 
to  learn  his  trade.  Even  on  this  view,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a technical  educa- 
tion intended  to  have  a bearing  on  all  trades 
would  have  to  be  on  a verj’  extensive  scale 
indeed.  The  increase  and  improvement  of 
technical  schools,  of  course,  would  be  of  great 
value  to  a number  of  persons.  The  question 
i.%,  would  it  materially  affect  the  average 
workman,  or  would  it  not  even  throw  him 
backward  in  learning  his  trade,  by  keeping 
him  longer  away  from  the  practical  training 
in  the  workshop,  the  only  school  in  which 
he  can  really  acquire  dexterity  and  familiarity 
with  his  tasks  h And  there  is  the  further 
question,  would  it  really  give  us  any  assist- 
ance as  against  foreign  competition  ? These 
are  questions  de.serving  serious  consideration 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are,  it  is  to  be 
Lyired,  too  sanguine  in  their  expectations  as  to 
the  practical  influence  of  technical  schools. 


The  last  volume  of  the  “ Transactions  ” of 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  which  is  just 
Out,  derives  a special  interest  from  its  in- 
cluding Mr.  Penrose’s  exceptionally-valuable 
paper  on  his  investigations  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Hlympius  at  Athens,  and 
his  plans  of  the  ascertained  position  of  the 
walks  and  colonnades.  The  paper  by  Mr. 
Gerald  Horsley  (Owen  Jones  Student),  on 
“Notes  of  a Tour  in  North  Italy,”  is  also  of 
apecial  interest,  a.«  illustrating,  both  with  pen 


and  pencil,  some  things  that  are  more  or  less 
out  of  the  beaten  track  of  architectural 
sketching  in  Italy.  A sketch  of  a palace  on 
the  Corso  Garibaldi  at  Cremona  show,s  a 
treatment  exceedingly  unusual  in  llenaissance 
arcliitecturo,  an  elevation  with  two  orders  of 
pilasters,  and  crowned,  not  by  a Classic  cor- 
nice of  the  ordinary  type,  but  by  a large  cove 
with  a tenia  below  and  a comparatively  small 
crown  moulding  above,  the  cove  decorated  in 
colour.  Such  a comice  would  form  a good 
position  for  the  introduction  of  external 
mosaic  decoration,  supported  and  led  up  to  by 
coloured  marbles  or  terra-cotta  below.  A 
charming  sketch  is  also  given  of  a marble 
wall-tomb  in  San  Fermo  Maggiore,  Verona: 
a highly-enricbed  coffer,  or  sarcophagus, 
carried  on  large  cantilever  brackets,  projecting 
from  the  wall-face. 


rpiIE  Railway  Commissioners  delivered 
-L  judgment  last  week  in  a case  brought 
against  the  Rhymney  Railway  Company, — 
the  snug  little  ^Velsh  line  of  fifty  miles, 
which  always  pays  10  per  cent,  dividend.  It 
appears  that  a large  quantity  of  coal  is  sent 
into  tlardiff  by  this  line  from  Dowlais  and 
from  Rhymney,  and  that  there  is  a difference 
in  the  respective  rates  in  favour  of  the  former 
colliery  of  about  2d.  per  ton,  which,  the 
Commissioners  were  asked  to  say,  constituted 
an  undue  preference.  Of  course,  the  pre- 
ference was  not  denied,  but  some  ingenious 
arguments  were  put  forward  to  show  that 
it  was  not  undue.  It  was  urged  that 
Howlais  undertook  to  send  a larger 

amount  of  trafiic, — their  total  for  sLx 
months  being  177,000  tons,  against  56,000  tons 
from  Rhymney ; that  the  company  were 
willing  to  give  the  same  terms  to  every  one 
who  gave  tlie  same  large  amount  of  traffic, 
and  were  therefore  entitled  to  give  the 
reduced  rate  complained  of  without  being 
laid  under  the  charge  of  undue  preference. 
Another  point  was  that  the  proportion  of 
working  expenses  of  the  Rhymney  Railway 
Comj)any  to  the  receipts  had  decreased  to  a 
marked  extent  since  they  had  the  carriage  of 
the  traffic  on  the  Howlais  line  (to  which  the 
Howlais  collieries  had  been  very  large  and 
useful  contributors),  and  that  the  company 
were  therefore  entitled  to  give  some  pre- 
ference to  those  collieries.  The  Chief  Com- 
missioner (Sir  Fredk.  Heel)  decided  that  a 
reduction  in  working  expenses  over  a railway 
system  consequent  upon  an  enlargement  of  the 
operations  of  the  company  did  not  entitle 
them  to  single  out  a particular  customer  for 
benefit.  It  would  certainly  have  appeared 
more  reasonable  had  they  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reducing  rates  all  round,  than 
to  have  practically  given  a new  customer  a 
bounty,  to  the  prejudice  of  old  ones  in  the  same 
line  01  business.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that 
the  railway  company  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Howlais  Company  to  grant  them 
this  lower  rate  conditionally  upon  their  send- 
ing a certain  proportion  of  their  traffic  ujxui 
this  line,  relying  upon  the  arguments  alluded 
to,  and  other  points,  to  protect  them  from  a 
chargeof  undue  preference.  Possibly, if  itcould 
have  been  shown  that  in  the  larger  business  a 
smaller  profit  per  ton  was  as  valuable  to  the 
company  as  a larger  profit  per  ton  in  a less 
business,  the  Commissioners  might  have  looked 
upon  the  difference  in  treatment  as  being 
reasonable ; and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  new  Act,  setting  forth  various  considera- 
tions which  may  be  bad  regard  to  in  deciding 
cases  of  this  nature,  does  not  come  into  opera- 
tion until  next  year,  and  does  not  affect  cases 
now  before  the  Commission.  X'nder  the  exist- 
ing law,  and  upon  the  evidence  given,  the 
Commissioners  decided  that  the  di&rence  in 
treatment  was  not  justified  and  could  not  be 
sanctioned. 


HOV  hard  it  is  for  public  bodies  to  over- 
come difficulties  in  regard  to  sanitary 
matters  in  many  places  is  well  exemplified  by 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  in  the  case  of  Regina  v.  The  Staines 
Local  Board.  It  apjicars  that  the  owners  of 
certain  houses  at  or  near  Staines  have  a pre- 
scriptive right  to  drain  them  into  a sewer 
which  runs  into  the  Thames.  The  conse- ' 


quence,  of  course,  is  that  the  river  is  thus 
polluted  to  a larger  or  smaller  extent.  The 
Conservators,  under  their  statutory-  powers,  as 
was  their  duty,  tried  to  prevent  this  nuisance 
by  a long  course  of  proceedings  against  the 
Staines  Local  Board.  This  Board,  however, 
pleaded  that  they  could  not  prevent  this 
state  of  things,  in  consequence  of  the 
before  - mentioned  rights,  as  no  sewage 
from  any  drains  under  their  control  passed 
into  this  particular  sewer.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  I.iOcal  Board 
would  not,  if  they  had  had  the  legal  power  to 
do  so  (which  it  was  clear  they  had  not),  have 
prevented  this  sewage  from  running  into  the 
Thames.  The  case,  therefore,  clearly  shows, 
— as,  indeed,  previous  ones  have  already 
done, — how  necessary  it  is,  in  the  interests  of 
the  community,  that  these  prescriptive  rights 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  course 
of  sanitary  reform.  There  are  plenty  of 
places  on  the  Thames  and  other  rivers  where 
similar  prescriptive  rights  exist.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  right  of  draining  into  a river  or 
water-course  is  not  in  itself  a valuable 
privilege,  so  long  as  the  house  in  question  can 
be  otherwise  efficiently  drained.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities 
should  have  the  legal  power  to  take  away 
prescriptive  rights,  provided  that  in  of 
them  they  give  efficient  drainage  accommo- 
dation to  the  houses  to  which  the  right 
is  attached.  The  matter  is  not  very  diffieffit, 
and  it  should  be  possible  to  reconcile  public 
and  private  interests,  which  ought  not  really 
to  be  in  coufl.ict. 

From  the  Registrar-General’s  “ Quarterly 
Return’’  No.  159,  just  issued,  we  learn 
that  during  the  three  mouths  ending  Sep- 
tember 30  last  270,720  births,  and  139,821 
deaths  were  registered  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  natural  increase  of  population 
during  the  quarter  was  therefore  130,899. 
Taking  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  middle  of  1888  at  its  estimated  number 
of  37,440,505  persons,*  the  birtli-rate  for  the 
quarter  was  28-7,  and  the  death-rate  14-8 
per  thousand.  For  England  and  Wales, 
during  the  same  period,  the  death-rate 
■was  equivalent  to  an  annual  death-rate 
of  15  per  thousand  of  the  estimated 
population.  This  death-rate,  the  Registrar- 
General  informs  us,  was  3 per  thousand 
below  the  mean  rate  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  ten  years  1878-87,  “ and  was 
considerably  lower  than  that  recorded  in  the 
third  quarter  of  any  year  since  the  com- 
mencement of  civil  registration  in  1837.” 
This  is  the  more  noteworthy  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  statement  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  air  during  the 
quarter  was  57-6  deg.,  and  w-as  2T  deg.  below 
the  average  for  the  corresponding  quarters  of 
117  years.  The  mean  was  below  the  average 
in  each  month  of  the  quarter,  the  largest  defi- 
ciency occurring  in  July.”  These  figures  are 
given  by  the  Registrar-General  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.  “ The 
weather  in  July,”  it  is  pointed  out  “was  remark- 
ably cold  and  w'et,  and  the  deficiency  of  sunshine 
was  also  remarkable ; the  rain-fall  of  the  month 
was,  with  one  exception  (1828),  higher  than  in 
any  corresponding  month  so  far  back  as  1815.” 
In  the  twenty-eight  great  towns  of  England 
and  Wales  (including  London)  the  death-rate 
was  16'9  per  thousand,  which  exceeded  the 
urban  rate  by  1 '2,  but  was  3'6  below  the  mean 
rate  in  these  towns  in  the  corresponding 
quarters  of  the  six  years  1882-87.  The  death- 
rate  was  only  16'2  in  London,  while  it 
averaged  17’5  in  the  twenty-seven  other  great 
towns.  The  lowest  rates  m the  provincial 
to-wns  were  12-7  in  Bristol,  13‘7  in  Not- 
tingham, 13‘9  in  Brighton,  and  14'3 
in  Hull ; while  the  highest  -w-ere  20‘2  in 
Bolton,  20’3  in  Leeds,  22'4  in  Preston,  and 
23‘5  ill  Manchester.  A summary  of  the 
weekly  returns  with  which  the  Regis- 
trar-General is  favoured  by  various  local 
authorities  abroad  shows  that  the  annual 
death-rate  during  the  quarter  ending  with 
September  last  in  thirty  colonial  and  foreign 


* This  total  boinp  made  up  th-us  England  and  Wales, 
28,628,804;  Scotland,  4,034,166  ; and  Ireland,  4,777,648. 
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, ties,  having  an  aggregate  population  exceed' 
:i|ig  sixteen  millions  of  persons,  was  25’3  per 
iHiousand.  In  the  twenty-one  European  cities 
i(icluded  in  the  above,  the  mean  rate  was  22'7, 
iijjainst  16'9  in  the  twenty-eight  large  English 
i()wns.  The  death-rate  of  Paris  during  the 
3(;riod  covered  by  the  report  was  19-7,  that  of 
ijerlin  22'3,  that  of  Vienna  22‘],  tliat  of  New 
jork  28’9,  and  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  30‘4,  so 
’ lat  London,  with  its  exceptionally  low  rate 
16‘2,  more  than  maintains  its  distinction  of 
'ring  the  healthiest  capital  in  the  world. 


I ^E  have  received  Dr.  Airy’s  Report  to  the 
^ • Local  Government  Board  on  an  epidemic 
r diphtheria  at  Walthamstow.  In  this  case, 
jliougli  some  parts  of  the  district  appear  to  be 
^efficiently  drained,  the  report  leads  to  the 
jinclusion  that  there  was  some  special  cause 
■(  the  introduction  of  the  disease  from  outside, 
Ijd  that  personal  communication  was  the 
[ '.ief  means  of  spreading  it  within  the  district, 
b r.  Airy  refers  to  the  existence  of  bell- 
jeipped  yard  gullies  in  connexion  with  one 
Jit  of  houses,  all  built  by  the  same  builder, 
it  it  was  not  found  that  disease  had  specially 
iftacked  these  houses.  Dr.  Airy  recommends, 
riwever,  that  the  Sanitary  Authority  should 
iiamine  and  repair  or  relay  any  portions  of 
sewerage  of  the  district  which  they  have 
Bison  to  suspect  to  be  unsound,  and  provide 
the  more  efficient  Hushing  of  the  sewers  : 
Bt  more  especially  that  they  should  make 
aitable  provision,  either  by  erecting  a hospital 
el  their  own  or  by  combination  with  some 
Jighbouring  Sanitary  Authority,  for  the 
ilation.  of  persons  suffering  under  infectious 
ftease. 

1 CASE  of  considerable  interest  to  German 
, architects  has  just  been  decided  at 
Orlin,  after  a delay  of  more  than  a 
ar.  A large  hospital,  consisting  of 
t*:  separate  and  distinct  blocks,  is  being 
(hcted  in  this  city,  Mr.  Hiller  being  the 
Bchitect,  and  a Mr.  Siber  the  contractor. 
:iTie  of  these  blocks  had  been  built  up  to  the 

[nice,  which  was  to  be  in  terra-cotta,  when, 
August  22  of  last  year,  some  60  ft.  of  this 
nice  suddenly  gave  way,  bringing  nine 
mrkmen  to  the  ground,  of  whom  eight  were 
illed.  The  cornice  had  a backing  of  14  in., 
!td  the  two  upper  courses  of  mouldings, 
ewjecting  15  in.  beyond  the  face  of  the 
, ill,  rested  on  a continuous  iron  plate, 
ihich  was  tailed  down  into  the  backing 
B means  of  iron  rods  3 ft.  long  at  intervals 
: ; 0 ft.  This  construction  seems  to  have 
l;en  approved  by  experts  at  the  trial,  but  it 
ns  contended  that,  wdien  the  terra-cotta  was 
dt  being  delivered  as  fast  as  w'anted,  the 
torks  should  have  been  stopped.  Instead  of 
' is,  the  fixing  of  such  blocks  as  had  been 
-)hvered  was  proceeded  with,  the  result  being 
npropcr  work  and  the  collapse  of  the  cornice, 
fter  their  fate  had  been  banging  over  them 
BT  more  than  a year,  both  architect  and 
PLilder  were  condemned  to  six  months’  im- 
Ijisonment.  Apart  from  any  question  of  the 
|imediate  cause  of  failure,  the  method  of 
j nstruction  described  appears  to  us  open  to 
Me  strongest  objection,  being  rather  to  be 
Hied  bandaging  than  building. 


li  TTENTION  has  been  called  recently  to 
^ the  at  present  vacant  site  of  Poplar- 
•ace,  north-westwards  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  The  condemned  houses  here  were 
cently  piiUed  down,  and  the  hospital 
rivernors  have  let  the  land,  being  about  67  ft. 
yuare,  for  the  building  of  a blo^  of  artisans’ 
l|velling.‘5.  Inasmuch  as  the  site  is  already 
i#.rrounded  by  a double  row  of  houses  stand- 
"g  dos-h-dos,  and  can  be  approached  by  only 
•vo  wide,  but  covered  passages,  (through  those 
mouses)  that  lead  out  of  Compton  and  Judd 
• reets,  Mrs.  Holmes  justly  represents  that 
If  the  space  is  allowed  to  be  covered  with  a 
I'gh  block  of  artisans’  dwellings  it  cannot  but 
acome  a breeding-place  for  all  that  is  un- 
holesome,  unsavoury,  and  pestilential,  devoid 
i sufficient  liglit  or  air.”  She  urges 
iiat  the  area  should  rather  be  converted 
‘..to  a free  playground  for  the  many 
)or  children  of  that  already  over- 


crowded locality,  whose  liberty  in  sport  is 
somewhat,  albeit  necessarily,  curtailed  in  the 
new  St.  George’s-garden,  as  lately  opened  to 
the  public.  It  appears  that  the  St.  Pancras 
Vestry  acquired,  and  for  about  1,000/., — in 
terms  of  theArtisans’and  Labourers’ Dwellings 
Acts,  1868  and  1879, — the  residue,  being  tw'euty 
years  of  the  term  for  which  Poplar-place  was 
held  from  the  Hospital.  In  1886,  they  sur- 
rendered the  lease  to  the  governors  in  ex- 
change for  relief  from  the  covenants  and  rent 
thereunder.  In  the  Times  of  the  1st  inst..  Dr. 
Sykes,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  St.  Pancras, 
writes  aletter  to  show  that  this  entire  site  of  just 
under  two  acres,  the  vacant  area  within  being 
included,  has  a population  of  430  persons  per 
acre,  as  compared  with  the  ratio  of  54  per 
acre  for  the  metropolis  by  the  census  taken  iu 
1881.  He  argues  that  sanitary  considerations 
quite  forbid  any  more  building  over  an  area 
where  the  death-rate  is  double  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  parish. 


WRITING  in  the  Times  of  Monday, 
October  29  last,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  T. 
Roberts,  Vicar  of  St.  Clement’s,  Potteries, 
Notting-hill,  appeals  for  further  subscriptions, 
— 600/.  being  already  promised, — towards  the 
purchase  of  a recreation-ground.  The  field, 
of  44  acres,  lies  in  that  ]Wor  and  thickly- 
populated  district  where  Pottery-lane  still 
commemorates  a past  industry  for  which  it 
was  once  known.  Notting-hill  “ Potteries  ” 
lay  between  Netting  Barn  Farm  and  the 
district  (southwards)  where  are  now  Norland 
and  St.  James’s  squares.  Norland-square 
owes  its  name  to  Norlands,  or  Norland  House, 
a former  home  of  the  Vulliamys,  the  famous 
clockmakers  in  Pall-mall.  We  spoke  of  that 
house,  and  its  artesian  well  sunlc  in  1794,  in 
our  obituary  notice  (Nov.  20,  1886)  of  the  late 
Mr.  GeorgeJobnVulliamy, architect.  Thewell, 
as  we  were  subsequently  informed  (see  our 
"Note”  of  April  16,  1887),  was  sunk  bv 
George  Vulliamy’s  grandfather.  His  father, 
Benjamin  Louis  Aulliainy,  died  on  January  8, 
1854,  aged  74  years. 


gold  threads  in  Spanish  basket  stitch. 
Nos.  99  and  100  are  beautiful  specimens  of 
Italian  brocades,  and  we  remarked  also  a piece 
of  French  work  embroidered  with  chenilles, 
which  has  a very  soft  and  pleasant  effect. 
Among  the  laces,  the  finest  specimen  is  No.  15, 
a piece  of  so-called  "drawn  work”  worked 
over  in  point-lace  stitches.  The  antique 
Cretan  border.';,  in  green,  red,  and  terra-cotta, 
are  also_  most  interesting.  The  exhibition  is 
to  remain  open  for  a month,  and  designers 
and  makers  of  lace  and  embroidery  might  get 
many  useful  hints  from  an  examination  of 
such  fine  specimens  of  harmonious  colouring 
and  skilful  and  conscientious  workmanship. 


ll/TR.  ALBERT  HARTSIIORNE  (Brad- 
Lt-L  bourne  IlaU,  Wirksworth)  has  in  hand 
a work  on  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuiy 
wine-glasses  and  goblets.  He  will  be  glad  of 
any  notes  of  dated  examples,  with  descriptions, 
and  heights  of  such  glasses,  their  shapes,  and 
the  fashion  of  their  stems,  and  references  to 
collections  of  such  objects. 


^pHE  annual  exhibition  of  old  embroideries, 
' brocades,  and  laces,  at  Messrs.  Howell 
& James’s,  in  Regent-street,  is  as  interesting 
this  year  as  ever.  It  must  be  difficult  by 
this  time  to  find  anything  of  the  kind  that 
seems  very  fresh.  \Ve  have  seen  so  many 
embroidered  Persian  and  Turkish  table-covers 
and  prayer  carpets,  and  so  many  heavily 
embroidered  Italian  altar-frontals,  vestments, 
and  banners,  of  late  years,  and  they  are 
mostly  so  much  alike,  tliat,  however  beautiful 
a piece  of  such  work  may  be,  one  too  often 
has  a feeling,  when  looking  at  it,  that  one 
has  seen  it  over  and  over  again  previously. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  case  with  the  prin- 
cipal exhibits  in  the  present  collection,  and 
the  specimens  of  Spanish  embroiderv  made 
in  the  convents  of  Manila,  which  are"  among 
them,  have  an  especial  air  of  freshness. 
The  old  Italian  and  Spanish  ecclesiastical 
embroideries  nevertheless  hold  their  own,  as 
probably  they  always  will  do,  for  richness  of 
effect,  harmonious  colouring,  and  excellence 
of  decorative  design.  Some  of  the  old  vest- 
ments in  Messrs.  Howell  & James’s  galleries 
are  in  a wonderfully  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation, but  in  others  it  has  been  necessar\’  to 
work  over  the  old  silk  ground— a proceeding 
which  seems  to  produce  a less  satisfactorv- 
result  than  that  obtained  in  other  cases  bv 
transferring  the  embroidery  to  a new  ground 
of  similar  material.  A very  fine  piece  of 
work  is  No.  73,  a white  satin  coverlet  em- 
broidered with  flowers  in  soft  colours,  with  a 
centre  composed  of  two  hearts  transfixed, 
across  which  is  an  undecipherable  inscription. 
Another  fine  piece  is  No.  52— a part 
of  a vestment  richly  worked  in  silk  and 


AT  R-  V ILLIAM  MORRIS’S  lecture  on 
T'X  Tapestry  at  the  Art.<  and  Crafts  Exhi- 
bition last  week  was  an  excellent  lesson  as  to 
the  value  and  meaning  of  decorative  treat- 
ment in  work  of  this  class,  as  opposed  to  the 
pictorial  treatment  of  the  French  Renaissance 
designers.  This  has  been  already  urged,  as 
ive  observed,  in  his  essay  prefixed  to  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Exhibition.  The  lesson  will 
bear  repetition,  no  doubt,  though  it  is  fortu- 
nately by  no  means  as  necessary  now  as  it 
would  have  been  twenty  years  ago.  Few 
persons  iu  England,  with  any  pretence  to 
cultui-e,  would  now  desire  or  admire  tapestry 
designs  of  the  Boucher  school. 


TT/'E  have  received  from  Messrs.  Longmans, 
’ ' Green,  & Co.  some  specimen-copies 
of  progressive  drawing-books,  price  2d.  and  3d. 
a number,  prepared  "in  accordance  ivith 
the  illustrated  svllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.”  NVe  presume,  however,  that 
they  are  not  prepared  under  the  authority  of 
the  Department,  because  we  some  time  ago 
took  notice  of  a somewhat  similar  series  issued 
with  the  authority  of  the  Department,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Poynter.  Those 
were,  if  we  remember  right,  published  at  6d. 
a number,  so  that  these  of  Messrs.  Longman’s 
issue  have  an  advantage  in  cheapness.  The 
first  two  or  tliree  numbers  are  evidently  in- 
tended to  afford  the  first  elementarv  lessons 
in  making  lines  or  using  the  pencil  at  all,  in 
the  case  of  very  young  children.  The  majority 
of  the  lessons  of  this  kind  consist  of  geo- 
metrical figures  in  straight  lines,  or  of  single 
curves  of  various  character,  which  are  first  to 
be  copied  on  a dotted  line  which  the  pen  or 
pencil  is  to  follow,  and  then  to  be  reproduced 
iu  freehand  on  the  remaining  space  of  the 
page,  with  or  without  some  few  dots  to  guide 
the  eye_  to  the  leading  proportions.  The  idea 
of  making  the  pupil  first  follow  out  the  lines 
on  a dotted  guide-line  is  a good  one  in  the 
case  of  verj'  young  beginnens,  as  it  would 
accustom  their  fingers  first  to  the  mechanical 
effort  of  holding  and  guiding  the  pencil,  leaving 
the  effort  of  the  eye  to  be  made  afterw’ards, 
when  the  hand  has  first  had  a little  initiation 
into  its  work.  The  more  advanced  freehand 
copies  of  scrolls,  artificial  foliage,  &c.,  are  for 
the  most  part  not  nearly  as  good  as  those  in 
the  South  Kensington  'books  before  referred 
to.  The  design  and  colouring  of  the  wrapper 
of  this  set  of  instruction-books  in  drawing  is 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  instances  that 
could  be  shown  of  the  national  artistic 
deficiences  in  taste  which  we  still  labour 
under.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  a first- 
class  publishing  firm  like  Me.ssrs.  Longmans, 
if  they  wanted  to  print  an  ornamental  cover 
on  a cheap  book  of  this  kind,  would  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  get  an  artist  to 
make  them  a sketch  for  it ; but  the  English 
publisher  is  still  far  from  understanding  that. 
The  design  on  the  cover  is  one  of  the  worst 
and  most  commonplace,  in  details  and  letter- 
ing and  its  detestable  colour,  that  could  w'ell 
be  seen : it  is  enough  to  frighten  away  any 
purchaser  with  the  least  eye  for  colour  or 
design.  A plain  brown-paper  wrapper  would 
have  been  far  preferable. 


The  following  letter,  which  will  interest 
some  of  our  readers,  appeared  iu  the 
Times  of  ^Monday  last : — 

"South  London  Art  Gallert. 

Sir,— Will  you  allow  us,  a few  working  men  of 
South  London,  to  ask  for  further  help  iu  our  attempt 
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to  keep  before  ourselves  and  our  fellow-workmen  aud 
tbeir  families  an  ideal  of  a higher  life  than  eren 
technical  education  ? Many  generous  friends  have 
lent  us  several  pictures  and  helped  towards  our 
espenses,  and  within  the  last  twelvemonth  more 
than  100,000  people,  nearly  all  genuine  artisans, 
have  visited  our  art  galleries.  We  spend  lets  than 
300f.  yearly  for  every  expense,  including  heavy  rent, 
and  towards  this  we  have  this  year  but  200L  We 
ask  for  donations  towards  our  expenses,  and  for  the 
loan  of  pictures  for  such  times  as  their  owners  can 
spare  them,  however  short.  All  letters  should  be 
.sent  to  our  secretaiy.  Miss  Olver,  and  cheques 
should  be  crossed  ' Robarts,  Lubbock,  Sc  Co.,  account 
of  South  London  Free  Art  Gallery.' 

J.  Bl.SS,  cigarmaker. 

M.  Bou>'DS,  mason. 

W.  Braoo,  carpenter. 

R.  Brooks,  carpenter. 

R.  Butchaut,  polisher. 

W.  Clark,  shunter. 

Free  Art  Gallery,  207,  Camberwell-road, 

Nov.  2.” 

^Vllnt  particularly  interested  us  ill  this  appeal 
was  to  see  this  decided  recognition,  on  the 
“[larf  of  a group  of  artisan.^,  of  on  ideal 
“higher  even  than  teclinical  education, '' — in 
other  -words,  the  perci'ption  that  there  are 
other  and  higlicr  intellectual  interests  than 
that  of  the  scientific  and  economic  treatment 
of  material  in  manufacture,  which  practically, 
important  though  it  be,  is  not  quite  “ the 
he-all  and  the  end-all  here.”  AVe  have  tnlren 
an  0]q)ortunity  of  visiting  the  exhibition 
for  which  this  appeal  is  made.  AVliat  we 
sa-w  was  a hv  no  means  de.spicahle  collection 
of  works  of  art,  exhibited  in  a good-sized 
sho])  and  house  in  the  Camherwell-road, 
in  wliich  the  Free  Library  is  also  located. 
The  collection  includes  a portrait  hy  Vandyck, 
and  some  other  first -rate  works,  lent  hy 
Lady  Ibirdett-Coutts  ; a small  picture  and 
a series  of  oil-sketches  of  land.«cape  by  Sir  I'^. 
Leighton  ; an  original  portrait  and  several 
copies  of  pictures  by  Mr.  Watts:  a cartoon, 
“ Ministering  Angels,”  by  Mr.  F.  Ibirne- 
.Innes;  landscapes  by  Mr.  Jolin  Collier : and 
many  other  good  oil-paintings.  In  the  sliop, 
with  their  backs  to  the  light,  are  the  original 
drawings  for  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  “ Book  of 
( >ld  Songs,”  and  scattered  about  are  a number 
of  the  original  drawings  for  the  Grai>hic  and 
for  Messrs.  Cassell’s  ]mblicatioiis,  to  say 
nothing  of  several  of  Mr.  Haigs  etchings,  and 
of  engravings  of  %Sir  F.  Leighton's  and  other 
works,  and  some  iir.«t-rate  photograph,s  of 
landscape  and  architecture.  The  collection 
seems  terribly  cramped  for  room,  and  to  be 
constantly  changing,  many  of  tlie  loans  being, 
we  were  informed,  liable  to  he  reclaimi'd  at 
an  hour’s  notice.  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  arrangement  is  entirely 
without  system.  One  thing  we  would  sug- 
gest, and  that  is  that  the  custodian,  who  evi- 
denllvknnw.s  good  from  bad,  would  do  well 
to  get  ri<l  of  a good  many  worthles.s  prints  and 
amateur  sketches  which  are  scattered  about 
among  the  works  of  art  in  a very  uncom- 
piimentaiy  way,  wluch  help  to  fill  up 
valuable  wall-space,  and  foo  often  attract  the 
attention  of  ignorant  visitors  more  than  the 
good  pictures. 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  the  rector  and 
churchwardens  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand 
are  appealing  to  the  public  for  funds  to  put 
the  church  in  thorough  repair.  They  say,  in 
a letter  to  the  Time^  of  the  6fh: — 

“ We  are  anxious  to  restore  it  to  its  original  state. 
To  effect  this  it  will  be  absolutely  uecessary  to 
remove  all  the  fractured  stones  and  to  cut  out  from 
the  wall  the  iron  chain  bonds  and  cramps  which 
have  oxidi.'sed  and  split  the  stones,  and  which,  unless 
removed,  will  continue  to  injure  the  building.  The 
cost  of  thorouyhly  restoring  the  church  and  making 
it  safe  for  ptiblic  worship  has  been  estimated  by  an 
architect  of  experience  at  about  3,000f.  The 
parishioners  are  ijuite  unable  to  defray  the  cost. 
The  population  ot  the  parish  is  nearly  2,000,  and 
those  living  behind  the  Strand  are  for  the  most  part 
very  poor  people.  The  church  in  the  Strand  is  the 
only  place  of  worship  which  they  can  .attend.  It  is, 
therefore,  urgently  necessary  to  solicit  those  who 
have  the  means  to  come  forward  as  speedily  as 
possib’oto  save  this  beautiful  building.” 

The  writers  quote  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  (in  which  we  quite  concur)  that 
“ it  would  he  a discredit  to  us  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe  if  we  show  ourselves  careless  of 
such  a work  of  art.”  The  churcdi  is,  in  fact, 
the  great  architectural  ornament  of  the 


Strand,  and  is  an  object  of  admiration  to 
visitors  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  AVe 
hope  the  rector  will  get  the  money  he 
wants;  and,  in  the  meantime,  that  he  and 
the  churchwardens  will  take  can*  of  the 
decorative  vases  which  are  now,  or 
were  recently,  lying  on  tlio  ground 
in  a row  just  in.side  the  church  railing, 
and  looking  ns  if  they  were  likidy  to 
.'share  the  fate  of  the  Burlington  House 
Colounade.  The  first  result  of  the  appeal, 
however,  has  been  to  elicit  an  article  in  that 
cultured  journal,  the  Daihj  Tclef/rap/i,  urging 
the  immediate  pulling  down  of  the  church, 
to  remove  au  obstruction  from  the  Wtrand. 
The  dogged  Philistinism  of  the  English 
daily  press  in  regard  to  architecture  is 
certainly  a curious  phenomenon.  It  lias 
been  several  times  pointed  out,  in  our  owu 
columns,  and  we  believe  elsewhere,  that  the 
ultimate  treatment  for  this  part  of  the  Strand 
will  he  to  op(‘n  up  Hf)lywell-street,  and  carry 
the  Strand  roadway  on  each  side  of  the  two 
churches.  The  ])roperty  to  the  north  of  them 
is  hound  to  be  removed  and  built  up  in  time, 
and  a noble  effect  will  then  be  combined  with 
]iiiblic  convenience  for  traffic, — if  theprojihets 
of  the  Daihj  Telegraph  will  only  spare  us  the 
clmrches  till  then  ! 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS,  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

At  the  opening  meeting  for  Session  1888-89 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  No.  9,  Conduit- 
street,  there  was  a crowded  attendance.  After 
.some  preliminary  business,  which  will  be  found 
rejiorted  on  ji.  341. 

The  President,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A., 
ro.se  amidst  considerable  applause  to  deliver 
his  inaugural  addres.s.  He  .said  ; — 

Gentlemen  and  Colleagues,  — The  ta.sk  of 
addre.ssing  you,  on  the  opening  meeting  of  a 
new  se.-'sion,  is  one  wliich  becomes  to  him,  who- 
ever be  may  be,  who  occupies  this  Chair  more 
and  more  difficult.  The  interesting  “ Journal 
of  Proceedings " published  by  the  Institute, 
and  our  many  professional  journals,  record 
everything  that  has  happened  of  architectural 
interest  and  moment  during  the  year:  successes 
achieved,  new  inventions  likely  to  be  of  service 
to  us.  important  publications,  arcliitectural 
meetings,  and  notices  of  members  whose  deaths 
we  have  to  deplore. 

When  I look  at  the  addresses  given  by  former 
presidents  on  occasions  similar  to  the  present, 
I feel  that  I cannot  hope  to  say  much  that  is 
new  on  the  topics  which  of  late  years  have  so 
much  interested  yon,  and  which  have  formed 
the  staple  of  such  addresses,  nor  approach  the 
ability  with  which  my  predecessors  have 
liandled  these  themes.  I most  ask  your  in- 
dulgence, therefore,  if  I pass  with  slight 
reference  many  of  the  questions  so  ably  treated 
by  them,  and  refer  to  others,  which,  if  not 
equally  important,  have  at  least  been  to  me  the 
object  of  some  thought. 

The  most  imporffint  event  of  our  last  session  is 
undoubtedly  the  passing  of  the  new  By-laws 
under  the  provisions  of  the  supplemental  Charter 
granted  last  year,  though  they  have  not  even  yet 
received  the  approval  of  the  Privy  Council  (ap- 
plause). The  chief  feature  of  this  new  instrument 
is  the  Examination  (no  longer  voluntary,  but  obli- 
gatory) through  which  for  the  future  the  ranks 
of  our  Association  will  have  to  be  recruited.  I 
look  upon  this  as  an  immense  stride  in  the  right 
direction,  first  as  an  incentive  to  the  student  to 
study,  and  secondly  as  showing  him  the  direction 
in  whicli  he  ought  to  study ; pointing  out  to 
him  the  sources  from  which  he  can  acquire 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  pass  the  Examina- 
tion with  credit  to  lum.self.  There  has  hitherto 
been,  from  what  I have  seen  of  architectural 
pupils,  not  so  much  a want  of  will  to  study 
diligently  as  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  way.  The 
way  is  now  made  clear,  and  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  articles  the  student  of  the  future 
will  know,  if  he  cares  to  know,  what  he  has  to 
make  for,  and  accomplish,  before  he  can  be  re- 
cognised either  by  himself  or  others  as  one  fit 
to  practise  as  an  architect  (hear,  hear).  This  is 
likely  to  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  our 
profession,  and  we  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  so  long  and  so  earnestly 
laboured  to  establish  these  examinations,  and 
to  perfect  the  machinery  by  which  they  are 
conducted.  May  they  go  on  in  this  good  work, 


gradually  raising  the  standard  of  requirementf- 
so  that  in  time  the  Examination  for  admission 
may  completely  satisfy  the  public  that  thost 
who  have  passed  it  are  men  armed  at  all  points 
and  ready,  so  far  as  their  intellectual  acquire 
ments  are  concerned,  to  do  credit  to  their  post 
. tion  as  Associates  and  future  Fellows  of  tli 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (applause^ 
A President  of  the  Architectural  Associatioil 
said,  in  a recent  address,  that  “ the  recognij 
tion  of  our  profession  depends  upon  each  infiii 
vidual  one  of  us,”  This  is  most  true,  and  i 
lived  up  to  would  incline  us,  perhaps,  to  thin 
less  of  “ Registration,”  tiie  advantages  of  wbic'. 
have  been  much  debated  during  the  pa.st  year 
some  architects  thinking  it  of  great  importancii 
and  others  being  strongly  of  a different  opii 
nion  (hear,  hear).  As  is  well  known  to  you,  a; 
ill-timed,  and  to  my  mind  most  uncalled-fo- 
Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  last  sessioi 
by  means  of  which  architects,  engineers,  an 
surveyors  were  all  unceremoniously  to  t 
huddled  together  in  one  act  of  registration.  TlJ 
Bill  would,  if  carried,  instead  of  narrowing  th 
several  professions  interested  to  their  moa 
competent  members  only,  have  tended,  fort 
generation  at  any  rate,  to  injuriously  wide 
them  by  giving  a certain  legal  status  to  thoS 
who  otherwise  could  have  no  claim  as  fit  1 
practise  in  any  of  them,  and  in  thi.s  way  woui 
have  done  incalculable  mischief  (applause),  T1 
Bill  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  recognise 
representative  bodies  of  all  three  profession, 
and,  after  a brief  but  satisfactory  debate  on  tl 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wj 
withdrawn : not,  however,  so  far  as  we  wei 
concerned,  before  considerable  trouble  and  ei 
pense  had  been  incurred.  The  whole  schen 
was,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a beginning  at  U 
wrong  end  (hear,  hear).  Education  is  what  vi 
want — not  registration  (hear,  hear).  To  tl 
student  I would  say,  “ Prepare  for  the  Inst 
tute  Examination  so  as  to  pass  it  creditab: 
without  re.sort  to  cram,  and  so  become  Asa 
ciates  and  Fellows  of  this  body.  You  will  thfl 
be  registered  architects  in  an  effective  use  i 
the  term  ” (hear,  hear).  In  my  opinion  v. 
want  no  other  registration,  and  ought  to  be  co- 
tent  with  nothing  .short  of  tliis  (applause). 
older  men,  who  had  none  of  these  advantage 
find  find  ourselves,  perhaps,  too  rusty  to  pa 
the  ordeal,  must  be  content  to  offer  our  exp 
rience  in  lieu  of  it,  and  get  on  as  best  we  ma 
Our  younger  brethren  have  a brighter  futni 
before  them.  The  number  of  students  passii 
last  session  (68)  encourages  me  to  believe  th. 
they  are  beginning  to  appreciate  their  oppe 
tunities. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Connon,  published  in  o' 
“ Journal  of  Proceedings  ” in  November  of  la 
year,  i.s  a mo.st  valuable  contribution  to  th 
subject,  though,  for  my  part,  I should  be  i; 
dined  to  try  the  result  of  the  present  cxamini 
tions  for  entrance  into  tliis  body  before  calliri 
for  the  compulsory  education  of  all  architect 
It  may  at  last  have  to  come  to  that,  and  the 
of  course,  registration  will  follow.  Let  us, 
the  meanwhile,  have  as  large  a body  of  coc 
petent  architects  to  register  as  possible.  Tl 
more  we  have,  the  more  we  are  likely  to  have 
for,  if  apathy  is  contagious  at  present,  tl 
example  of  successful  application  towards  tl 
attainment  of  a definite  aim  will  be  contagio: 
also.  The  entreaties  of  the  master  have  oft« 
less  effect  upon  a naturally  indifferent  piif 
than  the  example  of  his  fellows. 

The  other  subject,  somewhat  allied  to  thei 
questions,  which  was  confided  to  the  care  of  tl 
Institute  by  the  General  Conference  of  last  yea 
— that  of  Federation,  -was  most  thorough; 
considered  by  the  Committee  appointed  for  tl 
purpose.  Their  recommendations  were  adopte 
by  the  Council,  and  a series  of  By-laws  autb 
rising  the  alliance  of  any  non- metropolita 
architectural  society  in  the  United  Kingdor 
India,  and  the  Colonies  with  the  Institute,  undi 
certain  regulations,  is  the  result  (ai:)plause). 

The  new  Local  Government  Act  has  ni 
made  any  provision  for  the  proper  examinatic 
of  technical  officers  employed  by  the  Urba 
and  Rural  Authorities.  Surveyors  have  hitherl 
qualified  for  certain  appointment.s  by  examin: 
tions  held  under  the  direction  of  a Board  < 
Examiners  of  this  Institute  — a proceedic 
which  has  worked  well,  and  been  of  gre? 
public  service.  Your  Council  have  done  the 
utmost,  both  while  the  Bill  was  under  coi 
sideration  in  the  Commons,  and  also  in  tl 
Lords,  to  call  the  attention  of  those  responsib, 
for  it  to  this  defect,  but  without  succes 
probably  owing  to  the  haste  with  which  it  wt 
hurried  through  its  later  stages.  It  is  to  I 
hoped  that  if  in  the  future  the  Act  comes  to  t 
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[her  amended  and  enlarged,  as  we  are 
itnlsed  that  it  shall  be.  our  recommendations 
■{I  be  listened  to.  Such  a provision  has  been 
ue  to  secure  the  proper  qualification  of 
lical  Officers  to  be  employed  by  the  County 
Rjacils,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Surveyors, 
r,in  and  Eural,  so  employed  should  also  be 
pns  whose  fitness  for,  the  very  important 
Jes  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  has 
A in  every  ca.'^e  properly  attested  (hear, 

[he  Imperial  Institute  building  is  making 
dgess,  under  the  skilful  superintendence  of 
l)  Collcutt,  and  promises,  when  complete,  to 
very  imposing  stnicture.  Our  late  lamented 
ident  implied  in  his  last  address  that, 
|:pt  it  were  considered  that  the  President  of 
Royal  Academy  (our  Honorary  Associate), 
lesented  Architecture  as  well  as  Painting 
'Sculpture  (and  so  be  does,  and  most  ably), 
representation  of  Architecture  was  con- 
bously  absent  on  the  Executive  Council  of 
[imperial  Institute  •,  but  I have  now  good 
[5  that  Architecture  will  be  represented  on  it, 
[inch  a representation  is  likely  to  be  of  much 
Ice  both  to  our  colonies  and  to  the  profes- 
0 at  home  and  abroad  (applause).  Mr. 
irson's  suggestion  that  the  Imperial  Insti- 

! might  fitly  collect  a complete  record  of  the 
itectural  wonders  of  our  Indian  Empire 
lared  to  me  most  valuable,  and  I trust  it  will 
A the  right  time  brought  before  the  notice 
{re  Executive. 

i}.  this  case  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on 
Bg  likely  to  have  a public  building  which 
be  fairly  seen  at  any  rate  on  two  sides, 
,igh,  had  it  been  placed  on  the  north  side  of 
ibarc  instead  of  being  set  back  from  a road 
ft.  wide,  its  effect  would  have  been  enor- 
sly  enhanced  (hear,  hear).  The  idea  of 
llificing  anything  in  the  way  of  space  for  the 
I'  of  architectural  splendour  and  effect  seems 
fign  to  the  English  nature, — at  any  rate,  our 
^ sites  are  rarely,  if  ever,  preserved  for  our 
Bi  elaborate  efforts,  owing,  I suppose,  to  there 
bg  no  supreme  special  authority  to  decide 
)fi  questions.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  gene- 
P*  appreciated  that  an  elaborate  design  ought 
lave  a southern  aspect  if  its  beauties  are  to 
tiully  enjoyed,  and  as  a building’s  site  is 
pst  invariably  determined  upon  before  its 

iitect  is  chosen  (except  in  the  case  of  private 
lings),  there  is  at  present  nothing  for  us  but 
ing  the  best  of  what  are  often  unworthy 
Ions.  If  we  go  abroad  we  at  once  see  that 
?s  are  better  ordered  in  this  respect.  Look 
le  Palais  de  Justice  of  Brussels.  Its  com- 
jiding  position  on  the  crest  of  a hill  over- 
5jing  the  old  town,  the  open  spaces  which 
fcund  it,  its  magoifleent  Salle  des  Pas- 
f|us,  its  stately  staircases  in  the  Salle  itself, 
fcthat  leading  up  to  it  from  the  lower  town, 
btever  may  be  thought  of  the  design  of  the 

ring  itself,  show  the  advantages  which  have 
_ secured  by  allowing  ample  space,  both 
r in  and  without,  for  architectural  display; 
f to  what  good  purpose  the  skilful  architect 
d turned  them,  internally  at  any  rate,  in 
■ring  artistic  effect.  It  is  instructive  also 
(jote  that  the  cost  of  so  noble  a work  should 
plefrayed  by  so  small  a country  as  Belgium, 
icost  equal,  if  I remember  rightly,  to  about 
der  head  of  the  entire  population, 
feenna  also  sets  an  example  for  imitation  in 
B respect.  The  demolition  of  her  ancient 
Uifications  has  given  her  a splendid  oppor- 
>lty  for  the  erection  of  magnificent  buildings 
^ortby  sites  (as  we  had  on  our  Embank- 
Bt),  and  to  good  purpose  she  appears  to  be 
ing  those  sites.  If  we  examine  the  plan  of 
liParliament  Houses,  designed  by  our  Royal 
1 1 Medallist  for  this  year,  Baron  von  Hansen, 
hhall  have  an  instance  of  this,  There  is  a 
Hirous  stateliness  about  the  building  which 
Ties  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  English 
idtect  to  be  able  to  achieve.  Contrast  this 
j.i  our  own  Palace  of  Justice,  jammed  in  on 
liy  side  (for  the  present  unoccupied  ground 
//he  west  is,  I believe,  reserved  for  the  build- 
p extension).  In  Brussels  or  Vienna  they 
' Id  have  had  wider  and  better  - lighted 
•idor.s,  but  these  advantages  would  have 
Ived  extra  space,  and  of  this  there  was 
• J on  the  restricted  Law  Courts’ site  with- 
giving  up  some  of  tlie  accommodation 
E*anded.  It  is  impossible  adequately  to  see 
i building  from  any  side.  The  improved 
(loaches  to  it  from  the  north  have  yet  to  be 
■e. 

EM  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  buildings 
Jihis  country  are  without  rivals  elsewhere, 
•pare  an  English  country-house,  erected 
* the  designs  of  any  of  our  architects  who 


have  made  themselves  a reputation  for  such 
work,  with  a modem  French  chdteau  — even 
with  the  published  ideal  of  ViolIet-le-Duc — 
and  the  superiority  of  the  English  work  is  evi- 
dent; and  not  only  in  sanitary  appliances  is 
this  superiority  apparent,  but  the  arrangements 
of  plan  to  promote  comfort,  and  the  air  of 
homeliness  which  pervades  the  vast  majority 
of  modern  English  houses,  have,  I believe,  never 
been  approached  in  former  times  or  in  any 
other  country.  America  may  be  very  near  us 
in  this  matter.  She  has  certainly  surpassed 
Europe  in  the  originality  and  boldness  of 
some  of  her  buildings  for  other  purposes, 
but  the  English  home  is  still  unrivalled  in 
its  quiet  attractions.  One  can  hardly  leave 
the  home  without  a word  about  the  garden 
which  surrounds  it,  and  which  adds  so  much 
to  its  charm.  If  those  of  us  who  devote 
our  attention  to  domestic  architecture  were  to 
make  more  of  a study  of  landscape  gardening 
than  we  do,  I believe  that  there  would  be  more 
complete  harmony  between  the  house  and  its 
surroundings  than  is  now  often  the  case ; while 
to  the  architect  himself  there  can  hardly  be  a 
more  delightful  change  of  occupation  than  to 
turn  from  tlie  disappointments  inseparable  from 
building  operations,  to  the  development  of 
those  surroundings  in  which  Nature  is  to  play 
her  part ; as  those  know  from  experience  whose 
clients  have  sought  their  advice  in  the  garden 
as  well  as  in  the  house.  In  the  “ Journal  of 
Proceedings”  we  have  been  recommended  on 
the  one  band  to  turn  to  the  grand  style — that 
is,  the  formal  garden  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ; on  the  other,  to  give  a free  hand  to  the 
picturesque.  But  what  may  suit  one  house  and 
one  site  may  not  suit  another.  In  my  opinion 
advantage  would  result  if  we  cared  to  qualify 
ourselves  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion  on  what 
may  add  so  immensely  to  the  attractions  of  our 
work  as  architects,  or  do  so  much  to  ruin  its 
effects. 

To  return  from  country  to  town.  The  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  communication  in 
London  too  often  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
The  properties  adjacent  to  those  actually  inter- 
fered with  by  such  new  thoroughfares  should, 
if  po.ssible,also  be  scheduled  where  necessaryto 
secure  eligible  building  sites;  and  so  prevent 
difficulties  of  light  and  air,  do  away  with  job- 
bing, and  give  the  public  some  more  adequate 
return  for  the  cost  of  a new  street.  Instead  of 
which,  building  plots  on  the  streets  recently 
made  through  the  heart  of  London  have  been 
too  much  composed  merely  of  frontage,  with 
rookeries  of  dilapidated  tenements  in  the  rear, 
whose  proprietors  through  their  representative.s 
have  reaped  a harvest  of  compensation  for 
injured  lights. 

The  effect  of  new  streets  upon  the  adjacent 
existing  architecture  ought  also  to  be  most 
carefully  considered,  and,  if  unsatisfactory, 
some  means  should  be  taken  to  mitigate  the 
awkward  blemishes  thus  occasioned  (hear,  ■ 
hear).  The  way  in  which  the  southern  end  of 
Shaftesbury-avenue  has  destroyed  one  of  the 
segments  of  Piccadilly-circus  is  unfortunate 
(applause),  however  welcome  the  open  space 
thus  created  may  be  in  itself.  The  erection  of 
a statue,  which  appears  to  have  been  contem- 
plated, on  the  triangular  island  west  of  the 
Avenue,  would  do  little  or  nothing  to  remedy 
the  now  somewhat  unple/isant  grouping  of  the 
surrounding  buildings ; but  three  plane-trees 
planted  at  the  corners  of  the  island  would,  by 
their  soft  outlines,  obliterate,  in  measure  at  any 
rate,  the  architectural  discord  which  has  been 
created,  and  add  a charm  to  a somewhat 
meaningless  open  space.  They  would  not,  of 
course,  prevent  the  erection  of  a group  of 
statuary  or  a fountain  in  the  centre. 

Members  of  the  Institute  have,  from  time  to 
time,  made  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  unfair  and  oppressive  law  with  regard 
to  the  rights  which  one  neighbour  may  acquire 
over  another's  property  by  putting  out  windows 
overlooking  the  latter,  and  so  restricting  its  use 
as  a building  site.  This  is  pre-eminently  a 
subject  for  the  attention  of  the  Institute  ; and 
surely,  if  it  were  gone  about  in  the  right  way 
and  with  sufficient  energy,  an  Act  miglit  be 
passed  removing,  to  a certain  extent  at  any  rate, 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  annoyance  and  ex- 
pense incident  to  building  in  towns.  We  know 
that  in  Scotland  no  such  vexatious  restrictions 
exist.  I believe  in  America  there  is  similar  free- 
dom. In  France,  too,  the  difficulties  of  the  building 
owner  are  as  nothing  compared  to  what  they 
are  with  us,  though  he  is  subject  to  the  very 
proper  regulation  that  the  extreme  elevations  of 
buildings  lining  streets  should  bear  a certain 
proportion  to  the  width  of  the  street.  The  'un- 


reasonahle  enjoyment  of  light  which  a domi- 
nant owner  may  have  been  bles.sed  with  for  a 
certain  period,  simply  because  his  neighbour 
has  delayed  the  exerci.se  of  his  own  rights 
during  that  period,  should  be  no  cau.se,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  why  he  should  be  left  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  such  unreasonable  enjoy- 
ment for  ever,  to  the  detriment  of  his  neighbour 
and  Ins  successors.  Unfortunately,  tlie  length 
of  time  that  the  present  law  on  the  subject  has 
run  presents  serious,  but  I trust  not  insuperable, 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  alteration  for  the 
better  (applause). 

But  though  we  may  long  for  thU,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  As 
artists,  we  must  often  have  to  deplore  the  ex- 
cessive height  to  which  our  buildings  have  been 
allowed  to  go  when  unrestricted  by  questions  of 
light  and  air,  not  so  much  on  their  own  account 
perhaps  as  because  of  their  injury  to  neigh- 
bouring buildings.  The  effect  of  many  a fair 
and  beautifully-proportioned  building  of  modest 
height  has  been  utterly  destroyed  by  the  over- 
growth of  some  upstart  by  its  side  ; and,  though 
we  may  not  always  be  able  to  control  our  clients 
in  this  respect,  I feel  sure  that  no  true  artist 
would  willingly  by  his  own  work  injure  that  of 
another.  Nor  are  architects  the  only  offenders 
against  good  taste  in  this  respect.  There  are 
works  of  sculpture  which  I think  are  on  too 
gigantic  a scale  for  their  surroundings.  No- 
body who  observes  these  things  would  regret  if 
His  Majesty  George  IV.  were  not  so  prominent 
an  object  when  seen  in  front  of  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  of  which  it  destroys  the  scale ; and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  other  monuments  in  the 
vicinity  (hear,  hear).  In  contrast,  I would  call 
attention  to  the  old  statue  of  Charles  I.  and  to 
that  of  General  Gordon  by  Mr.  Thornycroft,  just 
erected  in  the  centre  of  Trafalgar-square  (hear, 
hear).  The  figure  here  is  bat  9 ft.  (5  in.  high, 
and  the  pedestal,  the  object  of  evident  con- 
sideration on  the  25nrt  of  the  sculptor,  is  cor- 
respondingly modest  in  size.  The  statne  does 
not  fail  to  attract  due  attention,  though  it  can- 
not be  said  to  dwarf  anything  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  to  lament, 
and  do  still  lament,  the  death  of  several  influ- 
ential members  of  this  Society.  January  was 
a fatal  month.  George  Godwin,  the  founder  of 
the  Bursary  for  the  Study  of  Modern  Architec- 
ture, a prominent  figure  in  the  architectural 
world  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  an  active 
Member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Housing  of  the  Poor,  died  on  the  27th  ; our 
President,  Mr.  I’Anson,  on  the  30th ; and  M. 
Questel,-  our  Corresponding  Member,  and  the 
Senior  Architect  Academician  of  the  Institut 
de  France,  on  the  same  day.  Our  late  Presi- 
dent, like  Street,  died  during  his  term  of  office. 
He  was  seventy-six,  looked  back  upon  more 
than  half  a century  of  practice,  and  was  univer- 
sally respected  and  held  in  honour  by  all  who 
knew  him  (hear,  hear). 

Then  there  was  Edmund  Woodthorpe. 
Though  by  the  measure  of  years  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  he  was  the  most  juvenile 
among  us  whenever  he  ajjpeared.  Long  will 
his  joyous  tones  and  genial  wit  dwell  in  our 
memories,  and  make  us  lament  the  removal  of 
so  young  and  elastic  a spirit  (hear,  hear). 

Joseph  Clarke,  past  Vice-President,  whose 
death  I have  also  to  record,  was  identified  with 
the  Gothic  revival  by^  his  numerous  churches, 
the  active  part  he  took  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Architectural  Museum,  and  the  unflagging 
energy  with  which  he  promoted  its  interests. 

Nor  must  I omit  the  name  of  Richard  Popple- 
well  Pullan  from  the  list  of  our  losses.  He  and 
I sat  side  by  side  as  fellow-pupils  of  Mr.  Lane, 
of  Manchester.  He  then  showed  his  powers  as 
an  artist,  and  bis  great  interest  in  ecclesiology 
and  kindred  sub^jects.  His  practice  as  an 
architect  was  not  great,  but  he  devoted  himself 
with  enthusiasm  and  success  to  archteological 
pursuits.  His  works  in  conjunction  with  M. 
Texier  on  Ancient  Remains  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
on  Byzantine  Architecture,  are  of  lasting  value. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  also  for  the  publica- 
tion of  some  of  the  drawings  left  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  William  Burges. 

The  Institute  has  also  lost  Mr.  T.  Gambier 
Parry,  who  had  been  an  Hon.  Member  since 
1865,  and  whose  services  to  architecture  and 
the  subsidiary  arts  were  of  a high  order ; his 
latest  literary  work,  entitled  “ The  Ministry  of 
Fine  Art,”  and  published  in  1886,  is  a series  of 
thoughtful  essays  on  subjects  which  their  author 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  discuss.  Another  death, 
that  of  John  Pennethorne,  who  first  detected 
the  horizontal  curves  of  the  Parthenon,  and  to 
whose  memory  a just  tribute  has  been  paid  by 
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Mr.  Penrose,  occurred  in  January  of  the  current 
year. 

Our  sympathy  must  be  offered  to  our  Scotch 
brethren  in  the  recent  loss  of  one  of  their  most 
prominent  meinbers,  James  Sellars,  President  of 
the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects.  He  died 
comparatively  young,  but  not  before  having 
made  his  mark  in  his  native  city,  -the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  buildings  being  one  of  his 
latest  successes.  Ilis  high  character  and  en- 
gaging kindliness  of  manner  made  him  hosts  of 
friends  to  lament  the  premature  shortening  of 
a career  in  which  he  had  already  done  so  much 
so  worthily  (applause). 

The  biographies  of  two  of  our  most  remark- 
able modern  architects,  which  have  both  ap- 
peared since  November  last,  are  of  great  interest. 
George  Edmund  Street’s  “ Jafe,”  by  his  son,  has 
about  it  an  unusual  freshness  and  charm,  arising 
])artly  from  the  father’s  marked  individuality  of 
characler,  and  partly  from  the  skill  with  which 
the  materials  for  his  “Life”  have  been  put 
together.  In  amazing  power  and  energy,  love 
of  work,  beauty  of  draughtsmanship,  and  skill 
as  a designer,  he  can  hardly  have  had  his  equal. 
His  sterling  honesty  of  purpose  and  kindliness 
of  nature,  eved  if  occasionally  hidden  behind  a 
determined  manner,  endeared  him  to  those  who 
knew  him  best.  He  was  the  most  thorough  and 
consistent  supporter  of  revived  Medireval  archi- 
tecture throughout  his  remarkable  career — a 
career  full  of  interest  to  every  architect  from 
the  days  of  his  pupilage  under  Carter  to  his 
burial  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  Presidential 
Address  from  this  chair  is  probably  the  most 
outspoken  we  have  ever  listened  to.  His  lec- 
tures as  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy  supplement  his  “ Life,”  and  .should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  student. 

The  other  biography  I would  allude  to  is  that 
of  a very  different  but  also  very  remarkable 
man,  Henry  Hobson  Richardson,  of  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  an  Honorary  Corre.sponding  Member. 
Street  was  the  king  of  draughtsmen,  and  drew 
every  detail  of  his  innumerable  buildings  himself. 
Richardson,  on  the  other  band,  was  supposed 
never  to  have  designed  one  of  his  later  and 
more  perfect  buildings  with  his  own  hands;  yet  no 
architect  ever  put  his  name  to  structures  which 
were  more  unmistakably  his  own  creation. 
Street  made  the  pointed  arch  the  key-note  of 
all  his  construction  ; Richardson  saw  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  round  arch,  and  bis  work  in  great 
mea.'iure  was  based  upon  Romanesque,  though 
he  treated  it  in  his  own  original  fashion.  His 
works  are  so  remarkable  that  I feel  sure  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  a little  more  on  a subject 
which  has  for  me  a singular  fascination. 

Richardson  was  a student  of  the  I'icole  des 
Beaux  Arts.  He  remained  iu  Paris  six  years, 
working  as  a student  and  draughtsman,  for  he 
had  to  earn  a living  as  well  as  to  study,  and 
lived  practically  two  lives  in  one.  In  those  days 
his  great  ambition  was  to  go  to  Athens  and 
Rome.  He  never,  in  fact,  went  to  either,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  training,  never  was  architect  less 
intiaenced  by  what  these  two  centres  of  past 
art  would  have  had  to  teach  him.  On  his  return 
to  America  in  18Gij.  his  first  designs  were  in 
thirteenth-century  Gothic,  and  in  no  way  re- 
markable. But  in  1870  he  gained  iu  compe- 
tition the  execution  of  Brattle-square  Church 
in  Boston,  a building  remarkable  for  it.s 
campanile  with  deep  sculptured  frieze,  a 
tower  so  original  as  to  be  like  nothing  he 
could  have  seen  or  heard  of  elsewhere,  though 
it  has  about  it  a certain  Romanesque  air. 
The  neighbouring  Trinity  Church  followed  soon 
after,  witli  a central  tower  of  excellent  propor- 
tions, both  in  itself  and  as  part  of  the  com- 
position of  which  it  was,  of  course,  the  crowning 
feature.  In  construction  it  is  no  less  bold  than 
its  detail  is  beautiful.  Its  weight  of  8,500  tons 
is  supported  by  four  granite  piers  with  a col- 
lective area  of  100  square  feet.  His  public 
libraries,  of  which  he  built  several,  have  a 
family  likeness  in  their  plan  and  style,  though 
each  proclaims  its  distinctive  character.  His 
Pittsburg  Court  House,  Field’s  Chicago  Build- 
ings, and  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
buildings  of  a monumental  character,  and  give 
evidence  of  an  original  creative  mind,  free 
from  prejudice  and  unfettered  by  jirecedent. 
Richardson's  peculiarities  may  be  seen  in  all. 
These  peculiarities  appear  to  be  chielly  the  dis- 
carding of  the  orders,  the  Romanesque  feeling, 
admirable  planning,  appearance  of  strength  and 
soldity,  the  value  jmt  upon  mere  wall  surface 
whenever  attainable,  the  treatment  of  this 
surface  by  the  varied  coursing  of  the  stonework, 
and  the  contrast  between  tooled  and  rough 
surfaces ; the  use  of  coloured  materials, 
especially  of  stone  of  diSerent  hues;  battered 


bases,  .sparing  use  of  string-courses,  the  intro- 
duction of  deep  voussoirs,  the  rounding  of 
salient  angles,  and  a leaning  to  circular  forms 
on  plan.  In  his  later  work  his  corbels  are 
rounded  ami  covered  with  delicate  incised 
carving  instead  of  mouldings,  and  his  capitals 
are  convex  rather  than  concave.  All  these 
peculiarities  appear  to  be  based  on  sound 
judgment,  and  to  be  excellent  in  every  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  criticism  were  in  such  a 
case  allowable,  there  seems,  to  my  eye,  almost 
an  affectation  in  the  shortness  of  some  of  his 
columns,  and  want  of  height  in  many  of  his 
circular  archways.  There  is  something  ungainly 
in  the  upper  part  of  transomed  windows  being 
made  wider  than  they  are  high.  It  is  also  to 
be  regretted  that  in  many  of  his  buildings  the 
ridge  and  hip  tiles  and  gable  finials  appear 
to  be  so  heavy  as  to  dwarf  the  general 
effect.  In  1882  Richardson  visited  for 
the  first  time  Southern  Frnnce,  Northern 
Italy,  and  Northern  Spain,  and  only  then 
saw  the  best  specimens  of  architecture  from 
which  he  drew  his  inspiration.  The  effect  of 
this  tour,  though  he  allowed  himself  no  time 
for  sketching,  is  visible  in  the  works  he  exe- 
cuted in  the  short  time  afterwards  left  him. 
His  becoming  so  devoted  to,  and  so  skilful  an 
originator  in,  a style  the  best  examples  of  which 
he  had  not  seen,  is  in  itself  extraordinary,  un- 
less, indeed,  a Romanesque  wave  had  affected 
the  American  architectural  mind  before  his 
advent.  He  seems  to  have  created  a new-born 
interest  in  architecture  in  America,  perhaps  by 
doing  exactly  what  he  thought  best  suited  to 
the  expres.sion  of  his  buildings,  without  going 
out  of  his  way  to  look  for  precedents.  In  con- 
sequence, his  work  is  never  commonplace.  He 
has  left  behind  him  a school  of  young  Ame- 
ricans who  appear  to  be  following  his  steps  in 
developing  the  capabilities  of  Romanesque  Art, 
— an  art  which,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  did  not 
die  of  inherent  weakness,  but  was  extinguished 
before  its  time  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the 
difficulties  of  vaulting  oblong  spaces,  and  the 
consequent  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch. 

I have,  perhaps,  said  enough  to  show  that 
Richard.^ou's  “Life,”  by  Mrs.  'Van  Rensselaer, 
illustrated  by  photographs  of  his  works,  is 
worthy  of  earnest  study  (applause). 

An  appeal  has  just  been  issued  by  M.  Cesar 
Daly  to  his  brother  - arcliitects  of  France, 
England,  and  America,  in  favour  of  what  he 
calls  the  “ Hautes-Etudes.”  He  would  have 
those  who  are  interested  in,  and  gifted  for  the 
work,  seek  for  the  causes  which  have  affected 
architecture  in  different  times  and  places,  and 
given  it  its  varied  outward  development.  He 
is  sanguine  that  such  search  for  first  principles 
would  lead  to  progress,  and  tend  to  chock  pure 
arcbceological  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  irra- 
tional eclecticism  on  the  other,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  the  pillage,  more  or  less  skilful,  of 
old  monuments,  but  not  the  conservation  of 
great  traditions.  He  condemns  the  present 
fashion  of  following  our  individual  tastes,  each 
architect  being  a law  unto  himself,  and  laments 
that  Due’s  prize  for  an  “ Essay  to  determine 
the  style  and  form  of  modern  architecture  ’’has 
not  been  properly  competed  for.  The  “ Hautes- 
Etudes,”  if  set  about  in  earnest,  ought  to  do 
much  to  remedy  tliese  and  other  evils  so  elo- 
quently set  forth  in  the  appeal.  M.  Daly  pro- 
poses an  International  Congress  of  Architects 
to  be  held  in  Paris  next  year  during  the  great 
Centenary  Exhibition,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering these  higher  questions.  All  must 
heartily  wish  him  success  in  these  his  per- 
sistent endeavours  to  advance  our  art  by  a 
deeper  and  more  systematic  study  of  its  prin- 
ciples. 

Of  new  publications  within  the  year  I must 
mention  Professor  Haytcr  Lewis’s  “ Holy  Places 
of  Jerusalem,’’  which  will  appeal  to  various 
classes  of  readers.  By  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  authors,  ancient  and  modern, 
whose  works  bear  on  the  subject,  and  by  his 
conscientious  study,  on  the  spot,  of  buildings 
which  illustrate  liis  theories,  the  writer  has  pro- 
duced a work  of  unusual  interest. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers’s  book  on  “ Architectural 
Drawing  ’’  has  brought  a valuable  addition  to 
the  architect’s  library.  His  subject  is  handled 
with  such  care  and  thoroughness  tliat  draughts- 
men must  find  in  his  letterpress  and  illustrations 
much  to  interest  and  instruct. 

Mr.  Ale.xander  Graham  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Ashbee, 
in  their  “ Travels  in  Tunisia,”  describe  a ruined 
country  in  lively  fascinating  style.  The  work 
is  replete  with  valuable  information,  not  only 
on  architectural  and  archasological  subjects,  but 
on  the  everyday  matters  of  life  and  ordinary 
commerce.  They  give  also  an  excellent  bibiio- 


jraphy  of  the  country  they  describe,  and  thet^ 
book  is  a guide  of  great  value  to  the  traveller  s 
search  not  only  of  general  knowledge,  but  of  it 
deeper  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of  Roraa» 
civilisation  in  an  important  part  of  Northefi; 
Africa  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  ordinair 
tourist. 

Our  profession  being,  in  an  especial  degr^ 
among  the  fine  arts,  based  upon  study  of  th 
past,  the  value  of  historical  research  respectict 
it,  and  of  pictorhil  reproduction  of  the  works  si 
great  masters,  can  hardly  be  overrated ; andi 
am,  therefore,  induced  to  mention  a large  folfi 
work*  upon  which  our  esteemed  Member,  Bare; 
de  Geymiiller,  in  concert  with  other  disti- 
guished  men,  is  now  engaged.  It  is  proposui 
to  do,  under  bis  superintendence,  for  Tuscarci 
what  has  already  been  clone  for  the  Renaissanri 
works  of  Rome,  in  the  illustration  and  analyslj 
of  great  public  and  private  buildings.  Bare; 
de  Geymiiller  has  presented  to  the  Library  tli 
first  two  numbers,  and  our  “ Journal  of  Pr 
ceedings  ” will  from  time  to  time  contain  di 
tailed  notices  of  this  valuable  work. 

Of  the  numberless  exhibitions  of  the  year 
that  of  the  “ Arts  and  Crafts  ” is  one  to  whid 
we  may  give  a most  cordial  welcome  (applausk 
It  brings  into  notice  those  arts  to  w'hich  tl 
ordinary  picture  exhibition  turns  the  coi' 
shoulder,  and  which,  delightful  in  tbemselvd 
are  essential  to  the  architect.  The  decoratia) 
artist  and  the  art  workman  have,  within  tl 
walls  of  this  Exhibition,  an  opportunity 
length  afforded  them  of  making  themselw 
known  to  a wider  and  appreciative  public. 

The  important  questions  to  which  I have  bel* 
alluding, — the  direction  and  design  of  nc 
streets,  the  law  of  light  and  air,  the  heights  t| 
new  buildings  and  their  relation  to  the  width  tl 
the  streets, — are  all  subjects  pre-eminently  li 
to  be  submitted  at  no  distant  date  for  the  cc 
sideration  of  the  new  Council  of  the  County  ti 
London,  of  which  I am  glad  to  think  our  d - 
tinguished  Hon.  Fellow,  the  Duke  of  We7 
minster,  is  to  be  the  first  Lord- Lieutenant.  Th4' 
are,  however,  other  questions  of  like  importac: 
as  fai-  as  w'e  architects  are  concerned,  which',} 
can,  if  we  choose,  of  our  own  will  settle. — or, cl 
least,  bring  to  such  a point  as  will  conduce  b 
future  settlement,  when  our  profession  is,  p,’ 
haps,  in  a more  homogeneous  condition  thanr 
is  at  present,  and  when  uniformity  of  prof'| 
sional  practice  will  be  regarded  as  necessarya 
the  position  and  welfare  of  the  members  o.-' 
liberal  profession  (bear,  bear). 

My  predecessor,  in  his  first  Address  to  yi 
Gentlemen,  from  this  Chair,  urged  ns  s 
remember  that  the  Institute  and  the  professi? 
are  in  principle  one  and  the  same  force,  “ 
separable  and  indistinguishable  one  from  _fc- 
other.  I entirely  agree  with  the  propositii 
and  in  my  opinion  the  first  duty  of  the  Institij 
is  to  guard  the  honour  of  the  profesa: 
(applause)— to  take  care  that  its  members  li 
nothing  derogatory  to  their  professional  chan;: 
ter  ; or,  at  the  worst,  that  they  shall  not  do  1] 
with  impunity  (hear,  hear).  I am  not  p' 
alluding  to  illicit  or  surreptitious  commissit;) 
or  allowances,  or  of  the  offers  sometimes  mS' 
of  something  by  way  of  consideration  :il 
employing  certain  people  or  their  wares  on  o 
clients'  works.  I trust  that,  owing  to  ti 
powers  vested  in  the  Institute  and  the  rjga 
feeling  of  its  members,  such  malpractices  »fi 
of  the  past.  I mean  that  when  any  of 
undertake  duties  of  public  trust,  whether  it  .. 
in  an  honorary  or  a paid  capacity,  in  any  offij 
or  on  any  Council  or  Board,  we  ought  i 
scrupulously  avoid  using  our  position  for  ai 
private  ends  or  gains,  whether  as  profe.'SioK 
men  or  as  individuals.  In  an  address  deliveri 
nearly  ten  years  ago  from  this  chair,  at  t 
opening  of  the  Session  for  1879-80,  the  late  3t' 
Whichcord  refen'ed  to  the  Metropolitan  Bor 
of  'Works  and  the  professional  men  who  mig 
be  members  of  it  in  the  following  terms : — - 

“Architects  may  be  elected  members  of  tl 
Board  just  as  barristers,  solicitors,  and  doctors  m 
be  so  elected.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  tX: 
professional  men  shall  not  sit  at  that  Board  becav 
they  may  have  had  a pecuniary  interest  in  somei 
its  building  transactions.  But  I shall  run  no  n. 
of  censure  when  I say  that  a Fellow  or  aii  A.MOCi'i 
of  this  Institute,  if  he  he  elected  a meinh^  of  (| 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  ought  not,  from.  t. 
moment,  to  hate  anp professional  connexion  wlaU 
with  the  purchase  of  land  offered  for  sale  or  hase~ 
the  Board;  nor  should  he  he  professionally  engcf 
in  the  superintendence  of  huildings  to  he  erected:, 
landwhicn  is  the  propert}/  of  ratepayers  whose 
and  representatlte  he  is  (applause). 

* “ Arobitectur  der  Kenaissanee  in  Tosnina  nacb  * 

werken  cler  meister  g^eorduet.  ’ Munich.  Publiahed 
continued  by  Dr.  Karl  Ton  Stegmann.  Members  sD(  i 
examine  the  two  Parts  in  the  Library. 
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IThe  late  Mr.  Street,  in  1881,  repeated  those 
)r(ls,  as  I have  just  done ; and  I cannot  but 
ink  that  the  advice  they  offer,  or  the  warning 
iey  convey,  may  be  advantageously  studied  by 
Dl  who  aspire  to  sit  on  the  County  Councils 
lat  are  about  to  be  summoned  under  the  pro- 
«ions  of  the  new  Local  Government  Act.  If 
:je  Institute  is  still  to  flourish, — if  the  character 
S the  profession  is  to  be  maintained,— it  must 
by  jealously  raising  the  standard  of  conduct 
the  individual  members  rather  than  allowing 
(to  be  lowered  through  the  indulgence  of  any 
:jod-natured  laxity  (loud  applause). 
iWe  need  not  despair  of  success  in  stamping 
(t  abuses  if  only  we  are  convmced  of  the 

icessity  of  so  doing,  and  are  earnest  in  the 
deavour.  Something,  at  least,  has  been  done 
thin  the  last  few  years  to  render  architec- 
■'ral  competition  less  liable  to  unfairness  and 
tfobery  than  before.  It  is  now  well  understood 
dat  there  is  one  man  who  must  not  under  any 
I'cumstances  undertake  the  otfice  of  architect 
I the  building  competed  for,  and  that  is  the 
Bessor.  Nothing  would  be  easier  for  an 
|sessor  than  to  play  cuckoo  to  the  poor  hedge- 
jarrows  of  competitors,  who  are  pretty  much 
j his  mercy,  and  nothing  obviously  more  unfair, 
tt  such  an  abuse,  if  it  has  occurred,  may  now 
considered  a thing  of  the  past. 

There  is  another  point  of  professional  practice 
which  we  might  probably  see  more  justice 
ne  than  at  present.  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
jarding  the  Bills  of  Quantities  issued  to  com- 
bing builders  as  final  instruments,  incapable 
containing  error  unless  the  successful  builder 
i ds  it  out  between  the  day  on  which  he  sends 
j his  estimate,  and  the  day  on  which  he  signs 
1^  contract,  which  may  be  the  day  after.  Are 
t!  in  these  matters  as  scrupulous  as  we  ought 
be  that  justice  be  done  to  the  builder?  His 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  competition  to 
jiich  he  is  generally  subjected,  is  a sufficiently 
)rd  one,  without  our  making  him  practically 
liponsible  for  other  men’s  errors.  Our  Scotch 
bthren  measure  up  the  work  after  completion, 
pugh  competed  for  in  the  ordinary  way  on 
pliminary  bills  of  quantities.  If  we  are  not 
(spared  for  that,  let  us  at  least  be  willing  to 
ow  for  the  correction  of  errors  in  taking  out 
is  quantities,  when  it  is  obvious  that  omissions 
(ve  been  made  (hear,  hear).  Some  few  archi- 
.;ts  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  their  clients 
lat  they  must  not  hold  their  surveyor  per- 
(ually  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  his 
(antities,  but  that  he  is  a man  of  position,  will 
} his  work  with  the  greatest  care,  and  allow 
^ margin  for  contingencies.  I have  rarely 
Bt_  with  an  employer  who  failed  to  see  the 
ptice  and  even  advantage  of  such  an  arrange- 
.ent.  There  would  be  obvious  convenience 
I uniformity  of  usage  in  this  matter,  and  in 
her  points  of  professional  practice  also ; for 
ptance,  I believe  great  divergence  of  opinion 
lists  as  to  whether  an  architect  is  bound  to 
:ve  more  than  one  set  of  drawings,  or  of 
pcings  of  his  drawings,  for  the  use  of  the 
orks.  I have  until  lately  adhered  to  the  view 
iat  he  is  not,  but  the  great  facility  now  offered 
I'  the  ferro-prussiate  sun-printing  and  other 
iQdred  processes  enabling  us  to  reproduce  any 
amber  of  copies  of  a tracing  without  the  pos- 
bility  of  error,  and  thus  saving  all  trouble  of 
[amination,  seems  to  put  this  question  in  a 
iW  light.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  Institute 
light  suggest  a mode  by  which  a somewhat 
ore  generous  supply  of  fac-similes  of  the  con- 
ict  and  detail  drawings  might  be  supplied 
iatis  to  the  contractor  with  little  more  expense 
k the  architect  than  at  present  (heiir,  hear), 
vo  things  are  obvious,  the  necessity  of  re- 
iving payment  from  the  builder  for  additional 
ipies  of  drawings  should  be  done  away  with, 
.d  uniformity  of  practice  in  this  matter  should 
) aimed  at.  It  is  known  that  in  France,  where, 
wing  to  the  great  number  of  independent 
ntractors  employed  on  the  same  work,  the 
j-dnplication  of  drawings  is  a more  serious 
fair  than  with  us,  the  architect,  nevertheless, 
insiders  it  part  of  his  duty  to  supply  them  all 
lithout  extra  charge.  The  great  number  of 
awings  required  by  municipal  and  other  cor- 
urate  authorities  is  also  a considerable  tax 
)on  us  or  our  clients,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
.ch  bodies  could  be  persuaded  to  take  mounted 
m-copies  instead  of  tracings  on  cloth. 

■ Then  there  is  the  desirability  of  a more 
iineral  application  of  the  arbitration  clauses 
los.  20  and  21)*  of  the  “ Heads  of  Conditions 
h~ ^ _ 

* nlways  that  in  caae  any  que.‘«t)0n,  dispute, 

i mlreronce  shall  arise  betw6*n  the  ciuployer,  or  the 
iJhitect  on  hia  behalf,  and  the  contractors,  as  to  what 
kditiona,  if  any,  ought  in  fairness  to  be  made  to  the 
;ionnt  of  the  contract  by  re.i30n  of  the  works  being  delayed 


of  Building  Contracts,”  sanctioned  by  the  Insti- 
tute and  agreed  to  with  the  representative 
builders  of  the  country.  I know  that  there  are 
architects  who  put  in  the  building  contracts 
they  make,  as  the  agents  of  their  employer,  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  the  architect  is  to  be 
sole  judge,  arbitrator,  or  umpire  in  any  dispute 
which  may  ari.se  between  the  two  parties, — the 
architect,  as  the  agent  of  his  employer,  being 
one  of  the  said  parties ; and  I know  that  there 
are  builders, — sharp,  slirewd,  and  alive  to  their 
own  interests, — who  are  willing  to  put  their 
names  to  such  documents;  but  it  is  a practice 
of  doubtful  expediency,  and  I urge  upon  the 
young  men  who  are  here  to-night,  before  they 
impose  arbitrary  conditions  of  the  kind,  to 
reflect  that  no  man  can  be  fairly  or  safely  judge 
and  party  in  the  same  case  (hear,  hear). 

We  have  heard  something  lately  of  the  con- 
flicting terms  “ profes.sional  man  ” and  ‘‘  artist  ” 
as  applied  to  the  architect.  Now  in  my  opinion 
the  true  architect  is  both.  The  higher  and 
more  systematic  education,  which  we  are  hoping 
for  and  getting,  will  train  us  in  the  efficient 
and  easy  practice  of  our  profession, — a profes- 
sion which  is  open  to  all  men  of  education,  in- 
telligence, and  industry,  and  one  in  which  the 
greatest  successes  will  attend  those  to  whom 
further  an  artistic  perception  has  been  given, 
and  in  whom  it  has  been  carefully  cultivated. 
In  speaking  of  an  architect  as  an  artist  I do  not 
mean  that  he  is  to  be  a clever  draughtsman 
merely, — far  from  it.  A man  may  be  the  most 
exquisite  of  draughtsmen,  and  yet  be  entirely 
deficient  in  the  critical  sense  of  what  it  is  that 
makes  a work  of  architecture  beautiful.  His 
works  then  will  not  be  beautiful,  and,  so  far  as 
his  architecture  is  concerned,  he  will  not  be  an 
artist.  While  not  neglecting  to  cultivate  our 
powers  of  delineation,  we  might,  perhaps,  do 
more  to  make  those  powers  of  use  to  us  than 
many  of  us  do  at  present.  If,  for  instance, 
instead  of  sketching  ancient  examples  so 
much,  we  were  content  to  do  half  as  much 
in  this  way,  and  afterwards  were  to  en- 
deavour to  reproduce  our  sketches  and  scale 
drawings  from  memory,  we  .should  accomplish 
two  things, — marvellously  sharpen  our  ob- 
serving powers,  and  greatly  increase  our  facility 
in  design.  We  should  make  the  building  we 
are  studying  our  own  ; it  would  be  in  our  heads 
and  not  merely  in  our  sketch-books.  Our 
memory  drawings  would  be  tinged  with  our 
own  individuality  and  shortcomings,  which  it 
would  be  well  to  correct  by  after-reference  to 
our  original  drawings,  or,  better  still,  to  the 
building  itself  if  accessible.  And,  further,  if 
time  could  be  spared  to  analyse  the  sources  of 
our  satisfaction  in  the  object  of  our  study,  to 
take  notes  of  its  excellences  or  defects  of  plan, 
construction,  and  detail,  that  time  would  not 
be  lost ; though  we  might  have  less  to  show  to 
admiring  friends,  fewer  trophies  to  hang  on 
these  walls  as  evidence  of  our  industry  and 
powers  of  draughtsmanship  on  our  return  from 
a tour,  the  result  of  victory  in  some  Institute 
prize  competition.  I wish  it  were  possible  for 
the  Institute  to  discover,  not  merely  what  our 
prizeholders  draw  during  their  tours,  but  what 
they  have  learnt,  what  they  have  assimilated, 
what  has  become  part  of  themselves  (hear, 
hear).  I believe  the  study  of  one  excellent 

through  no  fault  of  the  contractors,  or  by  reason  or  on 
account  of  any  directions  or  requisitions  of  the  architect, 
involring  increased  cost  to  the  contractors  beyond  the  cost 
properly  attending  ihe  carrying  out  the  contract  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  signed  drawings  and 
specification,  or  as  to  the  works  liaring  been  duly  com- 
pleted, or  as  to  tho  construction  of  those  presents,  or 
as  to  any  other  matter  or  thing  arising  under  or  out  of  this 
contract  except  as  to  matters  left  during  the  progress  of  the 
works  to  the  sole  decision  or  requisition  of  the  architect 
under  clauses  Nos.  1,  9.  and  10,  or  in  case  the  contractors 
shall  be  dissatisfied  with  any  certificate  of  the  architect 
under  clnuse  No.  7.  or  under  the  proviso  in  clause  No.  16, 
or  in  case  ho  shall  withhold  or  not  give  any  certificate 
to  which  they  may  be  entitled,  then  such  question,  dis- 
pute, or  difference,  or  such  certificate,  or  the  value  or 
matter  which  should  be  certified,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
to  be  from  time  to  time  referred  to  the  arbitration  and 

final  decision  of architect,  or  in 

the  event  of  his  death  or  unwillingness  to  act,  then  of 

architect,  or  in  the  event  of  his 

death  or  unwillingness  to  act.  then  of  an  architect  being  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  be 
appointed  on  the  request  of  either  party  by  the  President 
for  the  time  being  of  such  Institute,  and  the  award  of  such 
referee  is  to  be  equivalent  to  a certificate  of  the  architect, 
and  the  eootraetors  are  to  be  paid  accordingly. 

21.  Upon  every  or  any  such  reference  tlie  costs  of  and 
incidental  to  the  reference  and  award  respectively  shall  be 
in  the  discretion  of  the  referee  or  arbitrator,  who  may 
determine  the  amount  thereof  or  direct  the  tame  to  be 
taxed  as  between  solicitor  and  client,  or  as  between  party 
and  party,  or  otherwise,  and  may  award  and  direct  by 
whom  and  to  whom  and  in  what  manner  the  same  shall  be 
borne  and  paid,  and  this  submission  may  be  made  a Rule 
of  liny  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  upon  the 
application  of  either  party,  who  may  instruct  Counsel  to 
consent  thereto  for  the  other  party  without  any  notice 
being  given  to  such  party. 


example, — say  a chnrch, — if  thoroughly  done, 
would  do  more  to  make  an  architect  than  rush- 
ing, sketch-book  in  band,  through  lialf  the 
cities  of  the  world,  even  if  years  were  spent  in 
this  sort  of  travel.  I .speak  not  as  one  who  has 
already  attained  to  any  sort  of  excellence  in 
this  way,  though  I begin  to  see  clearly  what  I 
have  lost  by  not  practising  it. 

It  is  to  our  young  architects  that  we  look  for 
triumphs  in  the  future.  We  rejoice  in  the 
prosperity  and  vitality  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  and  make  its  members  again  wel- 
come to  the  use  of  this  room  for  their  Friday 
evening  meetings  (applause).  The  desirability 
of  establishing  a kind  of  " Common  Room,’’  in 
which  the  young  and  old  of  our  profession  may 
meet  and  exchange  ideas,  was  strongly  urged 
by  Mr.  Appleton  in  his  recent  address.  I can 
only  repeat  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things, 
the  Institute  will  help  the  Association  as  far  as 
lies  in  its  power.  The  annual  prizes  which  the 
Institute  has  to  bestow,  through  the  munificence 
of  its  members,  are  largely  competed  for,  as 
they  should  be,  by  members  of  the  Association, 
There  is  certainly  a most  encouraging  excellence 
in  the  draughtsmanship  of  many  of  the  designs 
sent  in,  and  I think  also  in  design  itself  there  is 
to  be  noted  an  advance  on  former  years.  When 
the  prizes  were  distributed  last,  it  was  re- 
marked how  few  of  those  we  wished  thus  to 
honour  were  present  to  receive  their  rewards. 
This  was  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  always 
a pleasure  to  those  who  meet  here  to  see,  and 
it  may  be  make  the  acquaintance  of,  their 
younger  brethren  who  have  so  distinguished 
themselves.  At  the  Royal  Academy,  tho  prizes 
won  are  not  given  at  all  unless  the  victors 
present  themselves  on  the  occasion  appointed 
for  their  distribution.  On  behalf  of  compe- 
titors for  travelling  .studentships,  I would  ex- 
press the  hope  that  means  may  be  devised  to 
reduce  the  length  of  time  daring  which  it  is 
compulsory  for  the  student  to  travel  if  the  sum 
awarded  fall  very  far  short  of  the  expenses 
likely  to  be  incurred.  The  Soane  501.  student- 
ship, for  instance,  involves  a six  months’  tour. 
More  may  now  be  done  in  a shorter  time  than 
formerly,  but  at  a proportionately  greater  out- 
lay, and  the  inadequacy  of  the  sum  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  so  long  a period  of  travel  no  doubt 
prevents  many,  who  would  otherwise  be  inclined 
to  contest  the  prize,  from  entering  the  lists. 

Our  reverence  for  the  excellence  of  our  fore- 
fathers’ work,  and  our  delight  in  what  has  been 
superadded  to  that  excellence  by  the  finger  of 
Time,  making  it  yet  more  lovely,  is  a charac- 
teristic of  our  own  day,  and  will  induce  us  to 
deal  tenderly  with  old  work  when  it  comes 
under  our  care,  But  there  are  now.  unfortunately, 
not  many  buildings  left  upon  which  the  archi- 
tect and  workman  can  exercise  their  forbear- 
ance and  show  their  reverence  for  the  “ charm 
of  mutilation  and  the  fascination  of  decay.”  It 
may  he  proper  to  enlarge,  add  to,  or  even  pnU 
down  old  work  for  new,  but  surely  never  to  en- 
deavour to  make  old  work  look  like  new.  The 
mischief  which  has  been  done  in  this  way  in 
England  is  immense,  but  nothing  to  what  has 
been  endured  in  France  and  Italy.  Now  abetter 
state  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  restoration 
is  gradually  extending  to  the  latter  country. 
If  they  appear  to  agree  with  us  in  theory, 
however,  they  do  not  yet  altogether  in  prac- 
tice. When  in  Venice  last  Spring  I looked 
out  in  vain  for  an  old  friend,  the  Fondaco  dei 
Turchi,  by  the  Rialto.  It  had  been  rebnilt,  and 
failed  altogether  to  recall  the  impression  of  the 
old  building  which  it  is  supposed  to  reproduce. 
Occasionally  we  may  see  our  way  to  replace  old 
work  when  research  has  made  clear  to  ns  what 
it  was  originally,  as  Scott  did  at  St.  David’s, 
and  as  Mr.  Pearson  is  doing  at  Westminster 
Hall.  Such  ca.seB  must,  however,  be  exceptional. 
It  is  certain  that  the  past  did  not  respect  its 
own  past  as  we  do  ours,  and  our  practice,  com- 
mendable as  I think  it,  has,  no  doubt,  its 
dangers.  If  we  are  for  ever  dwelling  on  the 
past,  we  shall  not  be  self-reliant;  and  if  not 
self-reliant,  we  shall  never  he  bold  origi- 
nating architects  (hear,  hear).  The  Greeks 
spent  their  powers  as  artists  in  perfecting 
their  own  work,  not  in  resuscitating  a dead 
style ; our  raedimval  brethren  theirs  in  the 
marvellous  development  of  their  own  phase  of 
architecture  ; the  artists  of  the  Renaissance,  in 
spite  of  their  name,  were  likewise  originators. 
It  has  been  left  to  us  to  copy,  or,  as  M. 
Daly  puts  it,  “to  pillage  ancient  monu- 
ments”; not,  like  the  church-builders  of 
Byzantium  and  Venice,  by  boldly  robbing 
other  buildings,  to  create  fresh  architec- 
tural marvels  out  of  the  material  thus  provided, 
but  by  reproducing  old  forms,  with  more  or  less 
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ability,  but  also  with  more  or  less  inappropriate- 
iiess.  Does  it  not  behove  us  occasionally  to 
■consider  this  question  seriously, and  to  askour- 
selvos  to  what  good  end  this  eternal  copying 
and  adaptation  i,‘<  to  lead  ? We  see  that  in 
America  they  are  shaking  feheni.selves  f ''ce  from 
tradition.  No  doubt  it  is  comparatively  easy 
for  them  to  do  so;  but  are  we  to  allow  them  to 
monopolise  the  guidance  of  common  sense  in 
architecture?  May  we  not  also  make  greater 
efforts  than  wo  have  hitherto  done  to  express 
the  purpose  of  outworks  in  a language  of  our 
own  ; to  clothe  our  buildings,  not  in  the  cast-off 
garments  of  bygone  ages,  but  in  materials  cut 
out  and  fashioned  to  suit  ourselves  and  our  own 
needs  ? We  may  love  and  reverence  the  past 
as  archasologists,  but  as  architects  let  us  not 
forget  that  arclneology  is  the  bane  of  living 
progressive  architecture,  and  that  if  our  art  is 
ever  again  to  evoke  popular  enthusiasm,  it  must 
do  so  by  embodying  the  thoughts,  the  aspira- 
tions, and  the  genius  of  the  living  people  for 
whom  we  build  (hear,  hear). 

I fear  I have  already  tried  your  patience  (No, 
no),  so  I will  detain  you  no  longer,  but  conclude 
these  .somewhat  discursiveremarks  byexpressing 
the  hope  tliat  we  may  all,  both  in  our  private 
practice  and  as  memoersof  tliis  body  corporate, 
do  our  utmost  to  give  our  art  a firmer  hold 
on  puldic  admiration  and  attention,  and  our 
profession  respected  by  all  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact,  so  that  every  member  of  the  Royal 
Tinstitute  of  British  Architects,  wlicther  his  work 
be  lovely  or  not,  may,  at  any  rate,  show  in  his 
life  the  things  that  are  honest  and  of  good  re- 
port (loud  applause). 

Of  the  speeches  wliich  followed  the  address 
we  give  a report  on  a subsequent  page. 


ALL  SAINTS',  EDMONTON,  AND  ST.  JOHN, 
SOUTH  HACKNEY,  PARISH  CHURCHES. 

On  Tlmrsday,  2.>th  October  last.  Dr.  Tristram, 
Q.C.,  Chancellor  of  London  Diocese,  presided  over 
a sitting  of  the  Consistory  Court  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  Two  faculties  were  granted  by  the 
Court.  One  is  for  restoring  and  converting  into 
a side  chapel  the  southern  transept,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  organ  and  for  tlie  vestry,  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  parish  church,  South  Hackney,  at 
an  estimated  expense  of  1,1)00?.  This  fine 
church,  designed  by  Mr.  E,  C.  Hakewell, 
architect,  was  consecrated  in  18-18.  The  other 
faculty  relates  to  All  Saints'  perish  church, 
Edmonton.  There,  under  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Scott,  architect,  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
accommodation  by  200  seats,  and  to  make  in 
addition  sundry  minor  alterations.  This  will 
be  effected  by  enlarging  the  aisle  along  its 
southern  side — an  extension  which  it  is  con- 
tended will  result  in  a great  improvement  to  the 
fabric  from  an  architectural  point  of  view. 
•This  church  was  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  consisted  of 
a chancel,  nave,  northern  aisle,  and  a square, 

• embattled  tower,  after  the  type  that  is  not  in- 
frequent in  that  part  of  the  county.  In  1772 
the  body  .and  chancel  of  the  church  were  en- 
cased witli  brick,  and  some  of  the  window 
tracery  was  replaced  with  woodwork.  Partly 
througli  the  munificence  of  a late  vicar,  the 
Rev.  R.  E.  Coplestou,  in  1871  choir  stalls,  a 
new  font,  and  a .stone  reredos  were  set  up,  in 
supplement  to  a restoration  of  the  interior  five 
years  before.  Tlie  monument  to  Jolm  Kerton, 
to  which  a reference  was  made  in  the  Court, 
was  erected  in  1471 ; it  rests  beneath  a 
depressed  Gothic  arch,  ornamented  with 
foliage.  This  monument  will  be  transferred 
to  a corresponding  position  on  the  new  wall. 
Weever  speaks  of  some  early  fifteenth  ceutury 
monuments  or  tombs  that  are  now  lost  or 
destroyed.  There  are,  however,  brasses  to  John 
Asplyn  and  Geoffrey  Askew,  and  Elizabeth,  who 
was  widow  to  the  one  and  wife  to  the  other ; 
also  to  Nicholas  and  Edward  Boone  (or  Bohun), 
early  sixteenth  century,  with  one  of  Ifilfi  to 
Edward  Nowell  and  his  family.  The  eastern 
and  two  southern  windows  were  inserted  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Busk  and  Mr.  K.  E. 
Copleslon,  respectively.  About  twenty -two 
years  ago  a new  tenor  bell,  weighing  llcwt., 
was  added  to  the  peal. 

Edmonton  Manor,  the  Adelmeton  of  Domes- 
day Survey,  belonged  temp.  Eadward  the  Con- 
fessor (o  Asgar,  stallarius  or  l\Iaster  of  the 
Horse  to  the  king,  and  was  valued  at  -lU/. 
The  Conqueror  bestowed  it,  together  with 
Eia  Manor  and  other  possessions  held  ex  ojficio 
upon  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  or  Magnaville, 
wliose  descendant  was  created  by  King  Stephen, 
E'lilof  Essex,  and,  having  been  killed  at  Bur- 


well,  1148,  was  re-interredin  the  (second)  Temple, 
London,  where  his  effigy  may  be  seen  in  the 
Round  Church.  His  shield,  charged  with  a sun, 
is  supposed  to  furnish  tlie  earliest  instance  of 
armorial  bearings  so  displayed.  Until  1J71)  the 
manor  was  vested  in  the  Lords  Saye  of  Berling, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Charltons.  On  the 
attainder,  1st  Henry  YIL,  of  Sir  Richard 
Charlton,  the  property  escheated  to  the  Crown, 
and  eventuidly  became  part  of  the  marriage 
settlement  of  our  Queens  Henrietta  Maria  and 
Katharine  of  Braganza.  Tiie  vicarage,  which 
dates  from  1385,  had  long  been  appropriated 
to  the  monks  at  Hurley.  At  the  Dis- 
solution Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  Thomas, 
Lord  Audley,  who  surrendered  it  again  to  his 
Sovereign  in  1544.  The  following  year  the 
King  gave  it  to  the  present  patrons,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s.  One  Peter  Fanelour, 
a landholder  in  Edmonton,  and  co-founder  of 
the  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and 
All  Saints,  which  formerly  stood  by  the  Guild- 
ball,  built  a little  chapel  next  to  the  parish 
church,  and  founded  therein  a chauntry  for  two 
priests.  He  died  in  1361.  The  registers  record 
the  baptism,  July  5,  1686,  of  Elizabeth,  who  by 
marriage  to  Charles  Stuart,  Earl  of  Lennox, 
was  mother  of  the  unfortunate  Arabella  Stuart ; 
and  the  burial,  on  June  25,  1737,  of  the 
Lord- Treasurer  Harley’s  widow.  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  when  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  often 
sojurued  here,  at  the  parsonage-house,  whence 
he  removed  his  collection  of  exotics  to 
Lambeth.  Amongst  other  worthies  should  be 
mentioned  (’harles  Lamb,  who  spent  the  two 
closing  years  of  his  life  at  “ Mr.  Walden's, 
Church  - street,  Edmonton,”  — Bay  Cottage ; 
Keats,  who  served  bis  time  under  Hammond, 
the  surgeon,  of  Church-street,  where  he  first 
read  Chapman’s  Homer  and  Spenser,  and  com- 
po.se<i  his  earliest  volume  of  poems ; and 
Cowper.  Lamb’s  gi-ave  is  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  path  leading  from  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  churchyard  : his  friend  Cary,  the 
translator  of  Dante,  wrote  the  e]>itaph.  In 
1847,  Mary  Lamb  was  buried  in  her  brother’s 
grave.*  Some  of  the  roadside  inns  hereabout  are 
commemorated  in  a little  bookdedicated  to  John 
OiHey,  of  Madely  Manor,  co.  Stafford,  and 
[printed  for  Rich.  Marriot,  in  S.  Dunstan's 
Churchyard,  Fleet-street,  1653,  which  concludes 
with  an  invocation  of  the  hlessimj  of  Saint 
Peter’s  Mazier  ....  upon  all  that  hate  con- 
tentions, and  love  quietnesze,  and  rertue,  and 
Anglinq."  One  of  these  is  the  “Bell,”  at 
Edmonton, — a favourite  resort  of  Lamb,  by  the 
bye,  — which,  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  as  rebuilt  in  1878,  and 
by  its  new  sign  of  the  BeJl  and  Johnny  Gilpin, 
perpetuates  the  story  of  the  most  humorous 
ballad  tliat  ever  was  written  in  our  English 
tongue.  On  September  8 last  we  announced 
that  Mr.  T.  Milbourn,  architect,  would  furnish 
a design  for  a mural  monument,  in  the  church, 
in  memory  of  Cowper  and  Lamb. 


Jlhistrations. 

OHASTLETON  HOUSE,  OXFORDSHIRE. 

HHTS  interesting  house,  picturesciuely 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire, 
about  four  miles  from  Moreton-in- 
Mar.sh  station,  was  built  by  one  Walter  Jones, 
originally  of  Grismont,  in  Monmouthshire,  in 
the  reign  of  King  James  I.  He  purchased  the 
estate  from  Robert  Catesby,  of  Gunpowder  Plot 
renown. 

It  is  built  of  local  stone,  and  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  green  slates,  all  weathered  to  a 
beautiful  colour. 

The  bouse  is  full  of  interesting  objects, — 
tape.stries,  cabinets,  furniture,  &c. ; and  most 
of  the  rooms  are  panelled  and  have  elaboi-ate 
plaster  ceilings. 

The  illustration  shows  one  of  the  sides,  with 
the  .staircase  tower,  and  was  exhibited  in  this 
year's  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 

E.  G.  D. 

DESIGNS  FUR  WALL  DECORATION. 
TjfESE  designs  are  reproduced  from  large 
cartoons  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Aldam  Heaton,  and 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  Architectural  Room 
at  the  last  RoyM  Academy  Exhibition,  when  we 
drew  special  attention  to  the  fine  and  original 
quality  of  design  which  they  displayed. 

Mr.  Heaton  says : “ The  larger  of  the  two 


* In  the  AtheiKfHm  of  Novoniber  30,  was  printed 
the  very  lust  Eo.iy  of  Elia  ; on  December  27, 1S34,  he  died. 


is  a Avail  panel,  introducing  acanthus,  oak,  1 
and  privet : oil  painting  on  ronghish  canvas,  i. 
backed  with  papier-mache ; one  of  a .series  e 
of  foliage  subjects  for  the  sides  of  the  i 
saloon  of  an  Atlantic  steamer.  Before  painting,  j 
the  canvas  has  been  silvered  and  lacquered  ; 
down  to  a quiet,  bronzy-gold  colour,  forming  > 
a tolerably  neutral  middle  tint,  which  appears  i 
continually  in  small  fragments,  thereby  con-  r 
siderably  reducing  the  amount  of  painting  in  i 
small  details,  and  rendering  the  decoration  of  < 
a large  surface  by  one  hand  pn.ssible.  The  i 
acanthus  and  privet  are  in  varied  greens,  in-  i 
dining  to  gold  and  russet,  the  oak  in  blues  and  i 
greys,  on  a ground  of  deepish  greeny-blue.  The  b 
foreground  follows  the  style  of  the  finer  kinds  o 
of  mediicval  tapestry. 

The  smaller  illustration  con.'^titutes  a frieze  to  t 
the  former,  of  the  same  materials  and  treatment  i 
(but  somewiiat  gayer),  only  that  it  is  bordereds 
by  a simple  and  severe  frame  of  leaf  and  scrol^l 
all  in  transparent  gold-coloured  lacquers,  while.; 
the  centre  of  the  composition  is  in  solid  oil ) 
colours,  green,  blue,  yellow,  and  delicate  rteshs 
reds. 

The  much  too  great  depth  of  the  frieze,  in  i 
relation  to  the  wall  panel  below  it,  was  the! 
result  of  constructional  necessities.” 

[We  may  observe  that  it  is  only  since  thel 
lithograph  was  prepared  that  we  have  received  3 
from  Mr.  Heaton  the  information  that  the  longc 
narrow  panel  was  in  reality  the  frieze  to  thel 
other  portion  of  the  design.  There  was  not 
hint  of  this  in  the  Academy  catalogue.  Hada 
we  been  aware  of  that,  we  should  have  had  tbet 
two  lithographed  in  their  proper  relative  poM-^a 
tions  as  wall-space  and  frieze,  even  at  the  cost) 
of  some  further  reduction  in  scale.  The  de-l 
signs  being  sent  to  us  as  two  independent! 
pieces  of  work,  they  were  arranged  on  the  pagej 
with  the  view  of  getting  the  detail  to  as  la^ge^ 
a scale  as  the  space  would  admit  of.] 


STABLES,  NORTHLEACH. 

These  stables  have  been  recently  erectedf 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  John  Belcher,  local' 
stones  being  used  for  the  walling,  dressings,^ 
and  roofs. 

The  Builder  critique  on  this  year’s  RoyaL 
Academy  Exhibition  having  remarked  upon  ai 
Roman-boric  feeling  in  the  Colonnade,  it  willi 
be  interesting  to  stata  that  the  remains  of' 
Roman  buildings  at  Chedworth,  in  the  neigh-;l 
bourhood,  furnished  the  vwtif  lot  their  details,  s 

The  drawing  was  hung  in  the  Architccturalr 
room  at  the  last  Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 


“ IIERNBROOK,”  HORSHAM. 

This  house  has  been  built  for  Mr.  W.  Barclayi 
Sandeman.  It  stands  in  an  elevated  position! 
on  the  road  from  Horsham  to  Brighton,  and  is 
surrounded  with  a small  park. 

The  materials  are  red  brick,  with  dressings 
of  Box-ground  Bath  stone,  the  roofs  being) 
covered  with  dark  red  tiles.  The  interior  is 
plainly  finished,  its  chief  feature  being  thel 
entrance  and  staircase-hall,  of  which  the  ceiling) 
is  ornamentally  panelled,  and  will  be  decorateoi 
in  colour ; while  the  window  is  filled  witK 
stained  glass  made  by  Messrs.  Moore  k Son,  of 
Southampton-row. 

At  a short  distance  from  the  house  are  the 
stables,  constructed  of  rough  local  stone,  with  the 
upper  parts  half-timbered.  The  entrances  arei 
from  the  St.  Leonard's-road,  where  there  is  a 
rustic  lodge,  and  from  the  Brighton-road,  where 
the  proposed  lodge  has  not  yet  been  erected^ 
The  whole  has  been  executed  from  the  designg 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles! 
Barry,  F.S.A.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  Mitchellf 
of  Dulwich,  and  the  cost  of  house  and  stables! 
has  been  5,720?.  The  clerk  of  works  was  Mu 
Hogan,  of  Dulwich.  Mr.  Cannon,  of  London-: 
road,  has  executed  the  gas  and  warming  appa-c 
ratus,  and  the  hot-water  arrangements. 


COTTAGE  HOSPITAL,  RUABON. 

Tins  hospital  (of  which  we  gave  a full  descrip-' 
tion  in  the  Builder  for  January  21st  of  this! 
year  (p.  51),  has  been  built,  with  special  vieW' 
to  meeting  “accident  cases,”  by  Sir  "VVatkiit 
Williams  Wynn,  Bart.,  in  memory  of  liis  late 
uncle,  the  sixth  bai'onet.  It  has  been  erected! 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Spaul),  architect; 
Oswestry,  and  is  situate  on  the  left  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  Rhosllanerchrugog,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  village,  and  in  the  centre  of  a! 
large  colliery  and  manufacturing  district. 

The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  faced  with 
red  bricks  and  terra-cotta ; the  upper  part  ia 


COTTAGE  HOSPITAL,  RUABON. — Mr.  W,  H.  Spaull,  Architect, 
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From  a Drawing  by  Mr.  E.  GUY  DAWBER. 
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■nbered,  the  oak  used  for  the  purpose 

II  been  ^rown  on  the  Wjnnstay  estate, 
lofs  are  covered  with  red  tiles. 

I wards,  lavatories,  corridors,  &.C.,  are  lined 
jlgh  with  glazed  bricks  from  the  works  of 
I C.  Edwards,  of  Ruabon,  who  also  sup- 
i;he  terra-cotta.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
■th-rooms,  lavatories,  See.,  are  properly  cut 
in  the  wards  by  cross-ventilated  passages, 
►e  informed  that  the  ventilating-pipes 
iithe  drains  are  carried  up  out  of  sight, 
Ithe  outlets  through  tlie  centres  of  the 

ii  on  the  octagon  roofs.  The  bricks  were 
led  by  Mr.  Bowers,  the  heating-appa- 
oy  Messrs.  E.  Thomas  Sc  Co. 

I cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  land 
iirniture,  wa.s  2,030Z.  The  cost  of  furnish- 
be  hospital  was  also  defrayed  by  Sir 
j|.n,  with  the  exception  of  the  two-bed 
■n  for  which  Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards,  of  the  Terra- 
I Works,  Ruabon,  made  special  request  to 
pwed  to  provide  the  furniture, 
r hospital  was  originated  by  the  Dowager 
t Williams  Wynn  to  meet  a sudden 
tency  caused  by  a terrible  colliery  ex- 
in, and  was  carried  on  for  many  years  in 
lage  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  Watkin 
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sidered  to  be  a aiifficipiit  nomplinnce  with  Clause  34,  sub- 
aection  G,  of  the  Charier.— Wo  are.  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant?, 

(Signed)  M.vnu'nr  Stbwabt  & Co. 
The  Clerk  of  the  I’rivy  Council.  ' 


To  that  the  following  letter  was  received,  dated 
August  16 : — 

“ Council  OflGce, 

August  16,  1.S88. 

GENTLBMKy,— With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  6th 
ullo,,  and  to  previous  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  By-Laws  of  the  Hoys!  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, I am  directed  hr  the  Tords  of  the  Council  to  inform 
you  that  the  amended  draft  By-Laws  do  not  sulludenlly 
meet  the  objections  referred  to  mmy  letter  of  June  30  lasc. 

As  to  the  admission  of  Associates,  the  By-Laws  should, 
their  Lordships  are  advised,  detine — at  any  rate  by  general 
description — the  character  of  the  Examination  which 
Associates  have  to  pass,  and  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
o^competition  for  prizes,  Sc.,  the  By-Laws  should  embody 
such  of  them  as  do  not  necessarily,  or  usually,  vary  Irom 
year  to  year. 

The  above  omissions  must  be  supplied  before  their  Lord- 
ships can  approve  the  By-Law.s. — I am,  Gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  C.  L.  Bbbl. 

Messrs.  Markby  Stewart  k Co., 

67,  Coleman-street,  E.C.” 

Drafts  of  amended  By-Laws  meeting  the  views 
of  the  Privy  Council  have  already  been  pre- 
pared, and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  our  solicitors 
for  consideration,  and  will,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council.  We  hope, 
although  in  legal  matters  any  hope,  of  course, 
must  be  qualified,  that  before  long  we  shall  be 
able  to  submit  the  revised  By-Laws. 


iB  opening  meeting  of  this  Institute  for  the 
ht  session  took  place  on  Monday  evening 
(t  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
[(President),  in  the  chair. 

The  By-La/rs  vndcr  the  New  Charter. 

..  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  (Hon.  Sec.)  said : — 
Isire  to  make  a very  brief  statement  in 
id  to  the  By-Laws.  It  will  be  in  the  recol- 
i)D  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  that  at 
icial  general  meeting  held  last  May,  the  By- 
b,  which  had  been  printed  as  amended, 
i instructed,  in  accordance  with  the  Supple- 
lary  Charter,  to  be  submitted  with  as  little 
r as  possible,  for  the  approval  of  Her 
Isty’s  Privy'  Council.  No  time  was  lost  in 
lirdingthe  By-Laws,  and  passing  them  into 
tliands  of  our  solicitors,  Messrs.  Markby 
■art  Sc  Co.,  who  also  lost  no  time  in  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Council.  In 
that  the  members  of  the  Institute  may 
^ the  exact  position  of  the  matter,  I will 
jthe  letters  received  from  the  Privy  Council. 
Ihe  30th  of  June  our  solicitors  received  the 
Itving  letter;— 

“ Privy  Council  Office,  Whiteball, 
i June  30,  1889. 

ktleuien, — I am  directed  by  the  Lord  President  of  the 
t-il  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
Instant  with  r'Spect  to  the  proposed  By-Laws  of  the 
I Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  I am  instructed 
^onii  you  that  bis  Lordship  is  advised  that  there  are 
>ointa  in  which  the  By-Laws  are  defective. 

No  provision  is  made  for  the  examination  of  Asso- 
I in  accordance  with  Clause  4 of  the  Charter  of  1887, 
indeed,  is  the  passing  of  soch  eianiiiiation  required 
ly  of  the  By-Laws  now  before  the  Privy  Council. 

It  is  observed  that  by  Clause  65  of  the  By-Laws  the 
Itioiis  of  competiiioii  for  prizes,  &c.,  arc  left  to  be 
jid  hy  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute,  whereas 
le  34  of  the  Charter  of  1997,  Sub-sections  (n)  and  (17) 
)y  require  these  matters  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  By- 

i Lord  President  is  advised  that  the  By-Laws  ought 
t bo  approved  by  the  Privy  Cmincil  until  they  are  sup- 
nted  by  others  which  supply  the  deficiencies  men- 
;l,  and  I am  to  request  that  you  will  lay  this  letter 
c the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  in  order  that  the 
sary  alterations  may  be  made  iu  the  By-Laws.— I am, 
lemeii,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  C.  L.  Pbel.” 
that  letter,  after  being  submitted  to  the 
hcil,  Messrs.  Markby  Stewart  & Co.  replied ; 

67,  Coleman-street,  Loudoa,  E.C. 

July  6,  1889. 

— "Your  letter  of  the  3^th  ult.  has  been  submitted 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Britiati  Architects, 
e are  desired,  in  reply,  to  call  attention  to  Sections  3 
of  the  Charter,  which  provide  not  ouly  that  perilous 
lus  to  be  admitted  as  Associates  as  from  the  date  of 
barter,  but  also  that  persona  desirous  to  be  admitted  as 
ws,  should  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the 
)f  the  Cliarter  pass  certain  examinntions,  and  it  was 
msidered  necessary,  therefore,  to  do  more  in  the  By- 
thiin  provide  for  the  iippoiufmeut  of  examiners,  in 
bnce,  however,  to  the  view  expressed  in  your  letter, 
e 2 of  the  By-Laws  has  been  atueuded  tiy  jnuldDg  it  a 
don  that,  in  applying  to  be  admitted,  a candidate 
1 declare  that  be  has  passed  the  examination  required 
s provisions  of  the  Charter,  and  an  addition  has  been 
to  Clause  -41,  under  whieh  the  Council  are  hound 
illy  to  appoint  a Board  of  Examiners  in  Architecture, 
epnrpose  of  conducting  the  examinations  required 
» Charter  to  be  passed  by  persons  seeking  admission 
Royal  Institute,  either  as  Associates  or  Eetlows. 
th  reference  to  Clause  65  of  the  By-Laws,  it  is  im- 
)le  to  describe  in  detail  the  precise  terms  of  any 
stition,  which  naturally  vary  from  year  to  year, 
irefore,  the  Council  have  been  accustomed  to  issue 
time  to  time  programmes,  of  which  we  enclose  two 
s,  and  a new  claose  has  now  been  substituted  for 
i 65  jn  the  original  print,  which  we  trust  will  be  con- 


Actio7i  of  the  Comicil  under  By-Law  23. 

The  President  said ; It  is  my  duty,  in  accor- 
dance with  By-Law  24,  to  announce  that  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Council,  unanimously  passed 
on  the  July  30,  pursuant  to  By-Law  23,  Mr. 
James  Ebenezer  Saunders,  Fellow,  has  ceased 
to  be  a member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  (loud  applause). 

The  President  then  delivered  his  inaugural 
address,  which  we  print  in  extenso  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  in  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President,  said  : — I am  sorry  that 
the  task,  or  rather  the  pleasure,  of  rising  to  ask 
that  you  will  accord  your  most  hearty  thanks 
to  our  President,  for  the  very  interesting  and 
practical  address  with  which  he  has  favoured  us 
this  evening,  has  not  fallen  to  abler  hands.  Mr. 
Waterhouse  has  traversed  a very  large  and  wide 
field,  and  I do  not  propose  to  follow  him  through 
all  his  wanderings,  but  I hope  to  be  able  to  say 
a word  or  two  upon  some  of  the  points  on  which 
he  has  touched.  First  of  all,  he  has  congratulated 
us  on  the  completion  of  the  work  which  was 
commenced  during  my  presidency — that  of 
revising  the  Charter,  and  completing  the  By- 
Law.s  by  which  it  had  to  be  accompanied.  That, 
happily,  is  now  within  a short  time,  I hope,  of 
being  completely  consummated.  I am  sure  we 
must  all  rejoice  in  that,  because  it  has  been  a 
source  of  great  trouble  and  anxiety  to  get  this 
properly  and  wisely  completed,  and  I believe 
now  we  are  within  sight  of  it.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
has  spoken  upon  a great  variety  of  subjects. 
What  he  said  upon  the  subject  of  Registration 
I most  heartily  agree  with — indeed,  I think 
most  of  us  will  concur  with  him  when  he  says 
that  education  is  what  we  want,  and  not  “regis- 
tration.” I quite  agree  with  him  also  in  his  advice 
to  the  student,  that  he  should  prepare  for  the 
Institute  Examination,  so  as  to  pass  it  credit- 
ably and  without  resorting  to  cram.  We  want 
well-educated  men  as  members  of  our  body,  and 
we  hope  we  shall  see  a great  many  more  of 
them  as  time  goes  on.  There  is  one  point  on 
which  the  President  has  spoken  very  strongly, 
and  I think  very  rightly, — that  is  upon  the  work 
of  laying  out  our  cities.  He  has  commented 
very  properly  upon  the  dreadful  work  that  has 
been  done  in  destroying  Nash’s  line  in  the  laying 
out  of  Regent-street  (applause).  Nash  may  not 
have  been  a very  superior  architect,  so  far  as  his 
buildings  were  concerned,  but  he  certainly  had 
a genius  for  laying  out  a city,  and  Regent’s  Park 
and  the  line  of  Regent-street  are,  1 think,  works 
that  even  we  in  these  days  may  recognise  as 
being  very  excellent  indeed  (applause).  His 
work  was  tampered  with,  in  the  first  instance, 
when  they  destroyed  the  colonnade  of  the 
Quadrant,  which  was  an  excellent  and  charac- 
teristic feature  of  his  design  ; but  in  destroying 
the  Circus  a very  much  greater  evil  has  been 
committed.  Surely  something  might  have  been 
done  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  the  excellent 
arrangement  which  he  first  laid  down  (applause). 
It  is  now,  I fear,  hopelessly  lost ; bow  it  is  to  be 
remedied  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  see  ; I am 
afraid  it  cannot  lie  done.  Then  the  Presi- 
dent has  rightly  spoken  of  the  necessity  of 
space  for  public  buildings,  and  he  has  told  you 
what  was  done  in  Brussels,  of  the  magnificent 
position  the  great  building  for  the  law  courts 


recently  erected  there  occupies,  and  how  very 
finely  the  whole  scheme  has  been  laid  out.  We 
have  not  the  space  in  London  that  they  have 
in  Brussels,  and  therefore  we  cannot  do  things 
on  the  same  magnificent  scale  : but  we  can,  and 
I hope  we  always  shall,  try  to  do  what  we  can 
to  prevent  the  light  and  air  and  the  blue  sky 
being  shut  out  of  our  streets.  I really  cannot 
help  rejoicing  that  the  scheme  for  the  Admiralty 
and  War  Offices  was  abandoned  (applause), 
because,  so  long  as  I live,  at  any  rate,  I 
.shall  have  the  delight  of  seeing  the  sky  over 
the  tops  of  the  buildings  on  that  side  of  White- 
hall, which  would  have  been  completely  shut 
out  if  those  buildings  had  been  carried  up,  and 
anything  more  dull  than  the  result  would  have 
been  I cannot  imagine.  ThePresident  has  also  re- 
ferred to  the  new  Courts  of  Justice  as  illustrating 
what  he  means.  Now,  I think  that  that  Vjuild- 
ing  has  been  most  cruelly  treated  (hear,  hear), 
Street's  design  was  a very  fine  one,  whatever 
people  may  say  about  it  (cheers).  But  it  was 
; absolutely  ruined  because  they  would  not  give 
him  a few  more  feet  of  ground,  although  now 
they  have  plenty  to  spare  on  the  western  side, 
now  to  be  laid  out  as  a garden ; but  if  they  had 
allowed  Street  the  space  he  desired,  it  would 
have  made  his  building  a totally  different 
thing,  and  given  plenty  of  space  for  corri- 
dors. It  would  have  then  been  perfect,  and  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  structures  of  modem 
times.  Asitis.itisreallycruellydestroyed.  There 
have  been  some  very  absurd  remarks  in  the 
public  press  of  late  about  it,  but  we  architects 
knowhow  shamefully  Street  was  cramped  with 
reference  to  the  building.  If  there  bad  been 
a proper  care  for  the  laying  out  of  public  build- 
ings at  the  time  that  design  was  decided  upon, 
probably  things  would  have  been  different.  The 
next  point  upon  which  the  President  touched 
was  the  losses  we  have  sustained  during  the 
past  year.  I cannot  forget  that  when  I came 
here  to  the  opening  meeting  of  last  session,  I 
saw  sitting  there  Edmund  Woodthorpe,  I saw 
our  then  President,  and  I myself  sat  next  to 
Godwin, — I’Anson,  Godwin,  and  myself,  were 
old  friends, — now  two  of  them  are  gone,'  and 
I remain.  Woodthorpe,  our  genial  friend,  has 
left  us,  and  I shall  always  regret  the  loss  we 
have  sustained,  also  my  enthusiastic  old  friend, 
Joseph  Clarke;  but  the  President  was  probably 
not  aware  that  be  it  was  who  was  the  practical 
founder  of  that  valuable  stimulant  to  young  men, 
the  Pugin  Studentship.  The  President  has  referred 
to  countrj’  as  well  as  to  town  buildings,  and  I 
think  there  are  few  people  who  know  what  an 
immense  deal  has  been  done  in  England  during 
the  past  few  years  in  the  construction  of 
private  residences.  Dotted  about  the  country, 
in  almost  all  parts,  these*  buildings  are  to  be 
found,  so  that  this  'Victorian  age  has  been  quite 
as  prolific,  or  even  more  so,  than  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  erection  of  tine  houses 
and  buildings,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  follow  us.  And  I have  no  doubt  that  “ the 
Homes  of  England”  will  be  as  famous  in  the 
future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  I agree 
cordially  with  the  President  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  architect,  when  designing  build- 
ings in  the  country,  being  capable  also  of 
designing  their  surroundings.  Any  one  who 
has  travelled  in  Yorkshire,  and  visited  the 
magnificent  house  of  Castle  Howard,  cannot  fail 
to  see  that  the  architect  of  that  building  was  a 
consummate  artist,  as  well  as  an  architect  in 
stone  and  mortar,  because  nothing  more  excel- 
lent can  be  seen  anywhere  than  the  way  in 
which  he  has  laid  out  the  grand  avenues,  and 
all  the  surroundings.  To  any  one  who  has  the 
opportunity  of  building  a country-house,  there 
is  nothing  more  delightful  than  imagining  how 
the  thing  is  to  be  completed,  with  all  the  sur- 
roundings and  beautiful  gardens,  and  unless 
men  are  able  to  see  that  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  I think  their  work  is  very 
likely  to  be  a failure.  The  President  has  spoken 
of  the  biographies  of  architects.  The  biography 
of  George  Edmund  Street  is  a book  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  student's  hands.  I hope  there 
will  be  another  edition  of  it,  and  combined  with 
the  letter-press  there  should  be  a few  facsimiles 
of  the  wonderful  sketches  Street  was  in  the 
habit  of  making.  I had  the  great  privilege  and 
satisfaction  of  travelling  with  Street  two  months 
before  his  death.  I was  with  him  and  Pearson 
in  Savoy  when  we  went  a trip  to  the  Lake  de 
Bourget,  and  visited  a convent.  'We  had  an 
hour  to  stay  there,  and  Pearson  and  I strolled 
about;  but  Street  immediately  seized  upon  a 
very  fine  doorway  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  and  before  the  steamer  departed  the 
whole  thing  was  in  his  note-book — a complete 
drawing  of  the  doorway,  with  every  detail  that 
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could  be  wanted  for  its  execution  in  the  hands 
of  the  workmen.  A more  rapid  and  wonderful 
piece  of  work  I have  never  seen  done.  The 
“Life  of  Street  ■’ ought  to  be  in  the  hand.s  of 
all  who  are  diligent  to  study,  as  showing  how 
tliat  great  man  arrived  at  the  success  he  un- 
doubtedly attained  (paplause).  The  President 
has  spoken  of  another  man — Henry  Hobson 
Richardson,  and  has  remarked  that  in  America 
things  are  done  in  a different  way  to  what 
they  are  done  here.  American  architects  arc 
hampered  by  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of 
their  country — nothing  being  ever  permanent 
in  the  way  of  administration.  Every  four  years 
there  is  a general  upset,  and  architects  are 
changed  just  as  other  employes  are  changed. 
Therefore  some  of  the  buildings  in  the  United 
States  give  very  strong  evidence  of  the 
deleterious  effects  of  that  operation.  ‘When  I 
arrived  at  Boston  I well  remember  how  dumb- 
founded I was  when  I saw  the  wonderful  tower 
of  Trinity  Church.  We  build  a few  towers  in 
England,  too,  but  wc  never  go  to  such  dimen- 
sions as  are  illustrated  in  tliat  work,  and  Mr. 
Richardson  has  produced  the  most  powerful 
example  of  a modern  tower  tliat  I have  ever 
seen.  But  what  struck  me  in  America  was  that 
the  country  was  in  a very  interesting  condition 
as  regards  art.  There  was  evidently  a giant  at 
work,  but  he  seemed  liardly  to  know  how  to  use 
his  tools.  He  was  gradually  arriving  at  a result 
which  would  one  day  be  a grand  one  indeed, 
and  the  death  of  Mr.  Richardson  was,  to  my 
mind,  a national  calamity  for  America.  It 
takes  a long  time  to  train  or  produce  an  artist 
like  that  man,  though  I hope  his  pupils  may  be 
architects  of  genius.  The  President  has  spoken 
strongly  and  well,  and  in  words  which  I am 
sure  we  must  all  empliatically  endorse,  on  the 
paramount  importance  of  guarding  unsullied 
the  lionour  of  our  profession,  words  not  one 
whit  too  strong  or  that  will  bear  in  any  way  to 
bo  softened,  and  which  it  behoves  every  one  of 
us  carefully  to  ponder.  Mr.  Christian  con- 
cluded by  moving  a vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Flockton  (President  of  the  Sheffield 
Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors) : Gentle- 
men,— I have  been  honoured,  and  somewhat 
surprised,  by  the  request  tliat  I would  second 
the  proposition  of  a vote  of  thanks  to  our 
President  for  his  very  able  address.  I have  very 
great  pleasure  in  doing  so,  although  my  notions 
of  modesty  would  not  permit  my  attempting  to 
make  a speech,  even  were  I able  to,  at  so  short 
notice  on  this  my  first  appearance  before  you. 
The  President  has  evidently  devoted  a great 
deal  of  time  and  ability  to  the  address  which 
we  have  had  so  much  pleasure  in  listening  to 
(applause).  Tliat  such  efforts  require  both  time 
and  trouble  I am  in  a position  to  speak  per- 
sonally. liaving  in  a very  humble  way  recently 
had  to  compose  a Presidential  address  mvself,  I 
have  found  it  not  merely  required  trouble,  but 
was  attended  with  labour,  and  also  with  a good 
deal  of  anxiety, —anxiety  that  one  might  say 
everything  that  should  be  said  on  the  subject 
under  consideration,  anxiety  that  one  should 
say  nothing  that  one  would  afterwards  wish  had 
not  been  said,  and,  at  the  same  time,  anxiety 
to  so  far  interest  one’s  audience  as  to  occupy 
their  attention  and  prevent  their  going  to  sleep. 
Our  President  has  fulfilled  all  these  conditions 
most  ably  to-night.  He  has  said  everything  in 
a most  exhaustive  manner  on  the  subjects  he 
has  introduced  to  our  notice.  I think  he  has 
said  nothing  with  whicli  any  of  us  will  be  at  all 
likely  to  disagree,  and  he  has  certainly  kept 
our  interest  maintained  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  I have,  therefore,  the  very  greatest 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  which  has  been 
proposed  by  Mr:  Christian,  that  our  hearty 
thanks  should  be  given  to  the  President  for  his 
most  able  and  interesting  address  (applause). 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  by 
acclamation. 

The  President;  You  have  heard  so  many 
words  from  me  this  evening  that  I shall  content 
myself  by  thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
very  kind  reception  you  have  given  me,  and  the 
very  close  attention  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  the  words  I have  had  to  read  to  you. 
1 was  particularly  gratified  to  hear  from  the  lips 
of  Mr.  Christian  the  manner  in  which  he  supple- 
mented my  remarks  about  the  Law  Courts,  with 
which  I entirely  agree,  and  the  further  remarks 
he  made  about  our  late  lamented  President,  Mr. 
Street.  He  also  remarked  that  he  had  visited 
Boston  and  America,  an  advantage  which 
I have  not  bad.  And  I was  particularly 
gratified  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  about  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  his  remarks  about  there  having 
been  a giant  at  work  not  knowing  exactly  bow 
to  use  his  tools.  That  is  a fine  description,  cer- 


tainly ; and  I have  no  doubt  it  is  true.  Gentle- 
men, I am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  having 
listened  to  me  so  attentively  (applause). 

'J.'he  President  then  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  take  place  on  November  19,  when 
there  would  be  a ballot  for  the  election  of 
members,  and  when  business  questions  would  be 
discussed. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


“ ELIZABETH  AND  VICTORIA."  * 

Ik  traversing  this  beautiful  country  of 
England  with  a view  to  examine  its  archi- 
tectural remains,  the  two  objects  that  we  look  for 
wherever  we  go  are  the  Gothic  church  and  the 
Elizabethan  manor-house.  I am  not  altogether 
sure,  indeed,  that  with  many  of  us  the  Eliza- 
bethan manor-hou.se  does  not  attract  more 
attention  than  the  Gothic  church.  How  far 
this  would  have  pleased  or  shocked  our  fathers 
in  the  profession  it  wouhl  be  useless  to  inquire. 
Fashion  sways  our  clients  as  it  sways  the 
hatter’s  custuitiers.  These  will  accept  a wider 
or  a narrower  brim  even  as  they  are  persuaded 
thereto  by  the  young  man  behind  the  counter, 
and  as  his  choice  agrees  with  what  they  can 
recollect  seeing  in  fashionable  places.  Those 
will  accept  a pointed  or  a round  arch  according 
to  the  dictum  of  their  architect,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  at  variance  with  what  their  neighbours  are 
accepting  on  all  sides.  But  each  and  all  desire 
the  cheapest  of  its  kind,  and  are  highly 
gratified  at  obtaining  much  show  for  little 
money. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  pointed  arch 
and  its  accompanying  features  were  the  only 
acceptable  wares.  Accordingly,  to  look  at 
ancient  work  less  ancient  than  the  thirteenth 
century  was  a grievous  waste  of  time,  not  to  say 
the  mai'k  of  a dissolute  mind.  Now,  however, 
the  partakers  of  our  annual  excursion,  though 
quite  prepared  to  accord  its  full  archaeological 
value  to  the  thirteenth  century,  seek  their 
inspiration  for  the  nineteentli  from  work  dating 
about  half-way  between  the  two, — namely,  from 
the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  The  reason 
of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  are  gradually 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  forms  and  features 
which  satisfied  the  equations  that  the  Middle 
Ages  had  to  solve,  do  not  satisfy  those  pre- 
sented to  us  five  or  six  centuries  later.  In  eccle- 
siastical architecture,  it  is  true,  those  forms  and 
features  are  still  not  out  of  place.  But  eccle- 
sia.stical  architecture  is  demanded  by  a select 
few.  Domestic  architecture  is  sought  for  by 
the  million  ; and  in  the  domestic  architecture 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  is  to  be  found  much 
that  offers  clues  and  bints  towards  solving 
the  problems  of  to-day.  Apart  from  this 
practical  reason  for  the  change  of  taste, 
there  is  what  we  may  call  the  historical 
reason.  The  sixteenth  century  marks  sharply 
and  decisively  a complete  change  in  men’s 
habits  of  thought.  With  the  Cecils  and  the 
Hattons,  and  the  innumerable  builders  of 
mansions  under  Elizabeth,  we  have  much  in 
common ; their  ways  are,  many  of  them,  our 
ways,  and  their  thoughts  our  thoughts.  But 
what  have  you  and  I to  do  with  the  celestial 
hierarchy  that  adorns  the  west  front  of  Wells 
Cathedral,  or  with  St.  Edmund,  king  and 
martyr,  whose  severed  head  was  miraculously 
joined  to  bis  body  after  dejith,  and  whose  corpse 
thus  supernaturally  “restored”  was  the  sole 
and  sufficient  cause  of  the  erection  of  the 
enormous  Abbey  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds?  Or 
what  with  the  sacred  thorn  that  for  centuries 
was  the  mainstay  and  support  of  the  magnificent 
Abbey  of  Glastonbury?  You  and  I,  at  any 
rate,  are  architects,  and  we  love  to  know  of 
these  things,  and  some  of  us  from  loving  to 
know  of  them  come  to  love  the  things  them- 
selves, and  even  perhaps  to  feel  towards  the 
celestial  hierarchy,  and  St.  Edmund  king  and 
martyr,  and  the  sacred  thorn,  some  of  the 
reverence  which  filled  the  minds  of  men  six 
centuries  ago.  But  then  we  are  architects,  and 
our  sympathies  are  largely  with  the  past.  How 
is  it  with  the  pushing  men  of  business  with 
whom  the  world  is  peopled  ? Like  Gallic,  they 
care  for  none  of  these  things. 

But  they  do  care  for  comfortable  homes,  for 
handsome  houses,  for  labour-saving  appliances, 
and  for  all  the  conveniences  which  modem  pro- 
gress affords ; and  from  their  architects  they 
expect,  first  of  all,  these  material  things,  and 
they  sympathise  but  little  with  any  desire  that 
their  architects  may  have  to  work  in  some  par- 
ticular style  which  prevailed  when  the  fortress 
still  left  its  trace  upon  the  dwelling-house,  when 

* A puppr  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  F.R.I.B.A.,  read  before 
the  Arcliitectural  Association  on  the  2nd  inst. 
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security  was  preferred  to  light  and  cleanliness  & 
and  when  the  quantity  of  the  meat  was  of  more  ' 
importance  than  the  quality  of  the  cooking  or  ' 
the  convenience  in  cooking  it. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  taste  i. 
for  Gothic  bouses  was  short-lived.  Their  i 
pointed  windows,  however  successful  on  the  ti 
outside,  were  failures  on  the  inside,  obstruct- 1 
ing  the  light  where  it  was  most  wanted,  and  i\ 
putting  the  upholsterer  at  bis  wit’s  end  how  to  ’ 
fix  his  blinds  and  curtains.  Their  wide-open 
fires  were  liable  to  smoke,  were  costly  to  feed  i 
and  warmed  tbe  chimneys  where  the  familydid  cj 
not  sit,  in  preference  to  the  rooms  where  they  i 
did.  The  stained  and  varnished  woodworkand  o 
the  indecorous  display  of  naked  construction  i; 
produced  a feeling  of  chilliness  and  discomfort, 
After  all,  the  most  blameless  life  will  not  bear  t 
to  have  the  whole  of  its  motives  exposed ; the  t 
most  beautiful  bones  are  better  for  a covering  ii 
of  flesh.  And  so  tbe  desire  for  bare  Gothic  ti 
declined,  and  attention  was  diverted,  with  i 
better  prospect  of  success,  to  the  great  house-  d 
building  epoch  of  Elizabeth. 

That  period  and  the  one  in  which  we  our-  u 
selves  live  are  unrivalled  for  the  amount  of  i 
building  which  marks  them.  The  building  i. 
trade  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  the  largest  t 
interests  in  the  country.  Tbe  ever-increasing  ii 
numbers  of  our  own  Association  are  themselves  5 
a proof  of  the  amount  of  work  that  is  being  i 
done  in  bricks  and  mortar.  The  innumerable  n 
illustrations  which  appear  week  by  week  in  our : 
excellent  building  journals,  faintly  suggest  theti 
amount  and  the  variety  of  the  work  undertaken  cJ 
by  tbe  architects  of  Victoria's  time.  But  we  i 
have  to  go  back  to  Elizabeth’s  days  to  find  any-  c 
thing  like  the  same  amount  of  general  activity*!] 
though  even  then  it  was  but  as  a placid  lake  i, 
compared  to  the  stormy  ocean.  There  was,': 
however,  hardly  a squire  then  who  did  notr. 
either  rebuild  bis  house  or  materially  modify : 
it.  "While  most  of  the  nobles  and  nearly  all  the  t: 
high  functionaries  of  the  Court  erected  man-s 
sions  which  to  this  day  are,  such  as  remain  to  : 
us.  models  of  stately  design  and  magnificentc 
taste. 

To  name  only  a few  : there  was  the  gieatt 
Lord  Burghley,  who  built  Burghley  House  andv 
Theobalds;  there  was  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  l 
who  built  Holdenby  and  enlarged  Kirby;  iliet 
Earl  of  Dorset,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  who  builtj' 
Buckhurst ; the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  another  Lordi 
Treasurer,  who  built  Audley  End ; Lord  Robert*! 
Cecil,  who  built  Hatfield  ; Sir  Thomas  Heneage*; 
Treasurer  of  tbe  Queen’s  Chamber,  who  lived  at, 
Copt  Hall ; Sir  Percival  Hart,  Chief  Sewer  andi. 
Knight  Harbinger  to  Queen  Elizabeth;  Sir: 
Tlios.  Lake ; and  Sir  George  Coppin,  Clerk  of  thet 
Crown  to  James  T. 

Besides  these,  who  were  in  some  way  attacbedi 
to  the  Court,  and  probably  made  the  moneyi, 
there  which  enabled  them  to  erect  such  noblet 
houses — which  were  always,  in  their  letters  to. 
each  other,  built  solely  in  order  to  entertaina 
her  Majesty  in  a suitable  manner ; besidesl 
these  there  were  great  noblemen  like  tbe  Dukei 
of  Buckingham,  who  built  Burley-on-the-Hill,  i 
and  wealthy  gentlemen  like  Sir  Francis  Wil-' 
loughby,  who  built  Wollaton,  and  Sir  Walter! 
Covert,  w’ho  built  Slaugham  Place,  in  Sussex,  e 
. These  are  only  a few  of  the  g^reat  building.i 
owners  of  the  time,  only  a small  selection  fromc 
the  army  of  clients  who  were  willing  to  spends 
half  their  fortunes  in  obtaining  houses  with  all : 
the  stately  apartments  and  the  conveniencesc 
which  the  change  of  manners  then  rendered; 
necessary.  These  men  it  was  who  inauguratedt 
a new  era  in  architecture,  whose  habits  ledl 
them  to  require  a new  type  of  dwelling,  and 
whose  tastes  demanded  magnificence  anddis-l 
play.  They  are  sharply  marked  off  from  their . 
predecessors,  who  were  content  to  lurk  in  darki 
places,  if  sufficiently  strong  ; and  it  is  becausec 
they  were  men  of  so  much  wider  ideas  that  we' 
find  it  worth  while  to  study  their  bouses  closely; 
to-day. 

But  though  Elizabeth’s  days  are  more  suitable  1 
sources  of  inspiration  to  us  than  the  earlierl 
times  of  unalloyed  Gothic,  far  be  it  from  metO' 
advocate  blind  copyism  for  the  architect,  or  to- 
recommend  a client  to  build  himself  a liousei 
strictly  after  the  fashion  of  those  built — aa- 
Evelyn  phrased  it  of  Kirby  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century — a la  vwderw.  Not' 
at  all.  Mere  copyism  is  the  resource  of  the! 
feeble;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  every; 
reason  why  we  should  profit  by  the  ideas,  thet 
successes,  and  more  especially  the  failures  of. 
those  who  have  gone  before  us.  And  for  that] 
reason  it  seems  to  me  that  an  examination  ofc 
the  work  of  Elizabeth’s  time  in  the  light  of 
these  days  of  ^'‘ictoria  will  not  be  out  of  place. ; 
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r Now,  to  begin  with,  of  all  the  thirteen  houses 
hich  have  just  been  named,  how  many  have 
3me  down  to  us?  Only  Burghley  and  Kirby, 

I udiey  End,  and  Hattield  and  Wollaton. 
heobalds  is  gone  completely,  and  so  are  the 
)ouses  of  Sir  Thomas  lleneage.  Sir  I'orcival 
, [art.  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  and  Sir  George  Coppin. 
IT  Holdenby  little  but  the  memory  remains, 
.laugham  Place  is  reduced  to  a few  columns 
ud  arches,  and  the  grass-grown  foundations  of 
• s extensive  walls.  Burley-on-the-Hill  has 
een  replaced  by  a great  Palladian  structure. 

1 .0  far  as  we  know,  they  have  not  been  destroyed 
; iy  fire,  nor  by  any  hostile  agency,  but  they  have 
one  to  decay  because  no  one  was  found  to 
^reserve  them.  And  what  of  those  which  have 
arvived  ? Kirby  has  been  deserted  for  more 
Jomfortable  liouses;  Audley  End  has  been  shorn 
E two-thirds  of  its  extent ; Burghley  and 
i [atfield  and  Wollaton  retain  little  of  their 
rriginal  arrangement  beyond  the  shell.  The 
wellings  which  suited  our  forefathers  of 
Bllizabeth’s  time  do  not  suit  us  in  Victoria’s. 

It  is  the  same  wlierever  we  go.  If  we  find 
n Elizabethan  house  occupied,  either  some 
5idical  alteration  has  been  made,  to  the  detri- 
:aent  of  the  architectural  harmony,  or  else  the 
'/ihabitants  put  up  with  manifold  inconveniences 
mther  than  disturb  the  ancient  order  of  things, 
lyhich  has  served  many  generations  of  their 
lliedecessors.  One  of  the  most  obvious  draw- 
backs of  the  Elizabethan  plan  is  the  number  of 
(horoughfare  rooms.  Burghley  House  has  been 
Kelped  by  building  a corridor  round  the  court- 
fard.  At  Canons  Ashby,  for  want  of  some  such 
iddition,  you  liave,  from  a considerable  number 
■;f  bedrooms,  the  choice  of  two  ways  to  get  to 
; he  breakfast-room.  One  is  through  the  draw- 
:ag-room,  and  down  the  main  stoircase ; the 
'ther  is  down  a subsidiary  staircase  and  across 
' be  open  courtyard.  At  Kirby  the  same  diffi- 
,;ulty  was  present,  and  before  tliat  house  can 
re  inhabited  again  that  difficulty  must  be  sur- 
lonnted.  A corridor  here  would  be  ruin  to  the 
eauty  of  the  courtyard ; while  to  roof  the 
ourtyard  in,  and  to  exclude  the  sunshine  from 
laying  amid  the  badges  of  the  Stafiords  and 
. he  long  lines  of  swelling  fruit,  and  to  prevent 
; he  shadows  from  creeping  across  the  grey  and 
'lolden  walls,  marking  from  day  to  day  “ Time’s 
' bievish  progress  to  eternity,”  this  might  make 
i*irby  habitable,  but  it  would  be  a Kirby  with 
lalf  its  poetry  gone. 

I The  fact  is  these  large  houses  Avere  built  for 
tntertaining  guests  rattier  than  as  homes  for 
iheir  owners.  The  long  rows  of  small  rooms 
irranged  round  a courtyard  Avere  separate  groups 
jf  apartments,  self-contained,  and  designed  to 
fccommodate  visitors  and  tlieir  servants,  in  the 
•time  Avay  that  each  undergraduate  has  his 
ipparate  establishment  at  college.  One  of  these 
iroups  is  designed  to  include  a bedroom,  a 
feception-room,  a servant's  room,  and  a room 
hr  “ wood,  coal,  and  privy.”  There  were  certain 
lirger  rooms  where  the  guests  assembled  to- 
ietber,  such  as  the  hall  or  the  gallery,  and  to 
leach  these  the  courtyard  probably  had  to  be 
traversed,  just  as  to-day  it  has  to  be  traversed 
jy  undergraduates  for  the  sacred  ceremony  of 
lining.  But  in  Elizabeth's  days  people  seem  to 
lave  cared  less  for  the  weather  than  we  do ; 
diough,  as  rain  would  wet  as  much  then  as  it 
ioes  now,  the  gay  gallants  must  have  grudged 
tposing  their  finery  to  a sharp  shower  ; and  if 
ihey  did  get  damp  there  would  have  been  amid 
he  brilliant  assembly  much  the  same  kind  of 
Ituffy  odour  as  pervades  in  our  own  times  an 
jmnibus  on  a wet  day. 

i In  the  present  day  our  habits  are  diflEerent. 
Ve  do  not  entertain  on  the  same  sumptuous 
cale  ; a separate  suite  of  rooms  for  every  guest 
3 not  expected ; people  like  to  get  to  their 
ooins  under  cover,  and  would  as  soon  thank 
ou  to  put  them  up  at  a neighbouring  inn,  as  to 
sk  them  to  walk  across  a wet  court  in  evening 
;ress.  We  find  in  these  days  that  it  tends  to 
the  easier  and  better  work  of  the  house  to  get 

II  the  bedrooms  upstairs,  and  the  reception- 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  There  would,  there- 
,ore,  be  no  room  for  Lord  Burghley’s  commenda- 
ion  of  Holdenby,  in  that  it  had  so  fine  an 
tscent  from  the  hall  to  the  great  chamber. 
)ne  of  the  governing  features  of  an  Elizabethan 
louse  we  entirely  omit  from  our  designs — the 
ong  gallery.  Almost  all  the  old  ceremonial 
h gone.  Along  with  the  gorgeous  dresses 
kent  the  stately  manners,  and  the  necessity  for 
he  stage  whereon  to  display  stately  manners 
,,nd  gorgeous  dresses.  We  look  for  large  and 
ofty  rooms  now,  because  in  themselves  they 
Ire  handsome  and  imposing,  and  not  because 
hey  are  picturesque  backgrounds  to  our  noble 
lelves.  We  seek  for  comfort,  not  pageantry.  • 


And  for  that  reason  we  no  longer  hanker  after 
brilliant  processions  from  the  hall  to  the  great 
chamber,  winding  up  the  broad  staircase,  where 
rows  of  quaint  animals  in  all  the  attenuation 
and  lissomeness  of  thorough  heraldic  “condi- 
tion ” gaze  proudly  over  the  heads  of  the  guests, 
unmindful  of  all  but  tlje  sacred  family  arms 
which  they  support.  Not  at  all : we  care  for 
nothing  of  this  ; we  prefer  going  up  in  a lift. 

But  the  smaller  houses,  such  as  were  designed 
for  Sir  George  Coppin,  or  Sir  Percival  Hart,  or 
Sir  Thomas  Lake,  in  London,  were  much  more 
compact,  and  were  tolerably  convenient.  But 
it  is  obvious  even  in  them  that  expense  was  but 
little  studied.  If  there  was  less  money  to  spend, 
the  house  was  made  smaller,  but  no  pains  seem 
to  have  been  taken  to  contrive  economical  plans. 
All  those  ancient  buildings  must  have  cubed  out 
at  a terrible  figure.  Everybody  concerned  seems 
to  have  agreed  that  one  of  the  first  things  to  be 
secured  was  a handsome  building.  The  idea  of 
getting  the  house  comfortable  inside,  and  leaAing 
the  outside  to  take  care  of  itself,  with  strict 
orders  to  spend  no  money  on  show,  which  is  a 
not  infrequent  instruction  to  us,  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  clients  in  those 
days.  They  were  quite  content  to  let  the 
architect  have  ^bis  way,  and  he  went  on  the 
principle  of  making  his  clients  adapt  their 
wants  to  his  architecture,  rather  than  that  of 
adapting  his  architecture  to  their  wants.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  his  method  was  the  easiest,  and 
produced  the  most  stately  buildings,  but  our 
way  is  the  best,  and  it  is  for  us  to  solve  the 
problem  how  to  combine  attention  to  all  modern 
requirements  with  a handling  of  materials  that 
shall  produce  fine  architecture.  Our  task  is  by 
far  the  more  difficult,  and  the  time  given  to  do 
it  in  is  generally  of  the  shortest ; so  let  not 
these  things  be  forgotten  when  critics  abuse  the 
architecture  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
method  of  the  Elizabethan  architect  was  simple 
enough.  He  ascertained  approximately  the 
accommodation  required  by  his  client ; he  found 
that  he  wanted  a certain  type  of  house,  and 
away  he  went.  The  plan,  perhaps,  worked  out 
so  that  there  was  a room  or  two  more  than  the 
number  asked  for.  A very  simple  matter;  he 
just  labelled  them  “ waste,”  and  the  client  had 
to  pay  for  their  erection ; and  the  client's 
grandchildren,  probably,  paid  for  their  pulling 
down. 

Symmetry  was  another  great  solvent  of  those 
days  : it  simplified  matters  wonderfully,  since  it 
was  accepted  by  all  alike  as  indispensable. 
There  was  no  need  to  adjust  the  sizes  of  the 
rooms  to  their  various  purposes,  or  to  study  the 
best  positions  for  the  windows  and  fireplaces. 
A start  was  made  probably  with  the  ball  and 
the  adjacent  rooms;  the  position  of  the  kitchen 
in  relation  to  these  was  usually  carefully  con- 
sidered, provision  was  made  for  the  longest 
possible  gallery,  and  the  rest  was  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  If  it  did  not  happen  to  work  out 
quite  happily  for  the  best  arrangement  of  some 
of  the  rooms,  if  the  doors  and  Avindows 
quarrelled  with  the  fireplace,  or  if  the  larder 
found  itself  possessed  of  a great  bay  window, 
nobody  minded,  for  symmetry  demanded  it,  and 
this  excuse  satisfied  everybody.  In  the  present 
day  it  is  otherwise.  Not  only  do  we  have  to  be 
A' ery  careful  how  we  plan  our  buildings, — so  tliat 
not  only  our  client  and  his  wife  are  satisfied, 
but  also  his  ox  and  his  ass,  and  everything 
that  is  his, — but  as  every  foot  of  material  is 
reckoned  up  beforehand,  Ave  have  to  be  par- 
ticular not  to  put  in  too  many  of  them.  Our 
predecessors  had  a freer  hand ; the  masses  of 
masonry  in  some  of  their  chimneys  would 
almost  suffice  to  concrete  the  whole  of  the 
foundations ; and  yet  amid  those  masses  are 
generally  to  be  found  very  delightful  cupboards, 
the  absence  of  which  is  the  despair  of  the 
modern  housewife.  The  wasteful  planning  of 
those  times,  at  all  events,  carried  some  com- 
pensation with  it. 

Then,  again,  the  great  question  of  sanitation 
had  not  yet  arisen.  To-day  we  are  slaves  of  the 
soil-pipe.  That  unsightly  talisman  has  to  be 
hidden  as  far  as  may  be;  and  in  the  effort  to 
hide  it,  we  make  the  whole  house  revolve  round 
the  small  apartment  Avhich  it  safeguards.  Not 
so  the  architect  of  Elizabeth’s  days.  He  was 
lavish  in  his  supply  of  such  apartments.  Gene- 
rally each  suite  of  rooms  had  one.  If  it  could 
conveniently  be  placed  next  to  an  outer  wall,  it 
was.  If  not,  any  other  place  was  suitable. 
Sometimes  it  led  directly  out  of  the  winter 
parlour,  sometimes  it  was  in  a passage,  some- 
times in  the  middle  of  the  house.  Sometimes, 
but  not  often,  it  projected  from  the  side  in  a 
manner  almost  modern,  but,  as  a rule,  the 
^situations  chosen  for  it  are  truly  astonishing; 


and  it  is  a matter  of  wonder  whether  our  an- 
cestors had  any  noses  to  offend,  or  any  blood  to 
poison. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  parti- 
cular care  was  bestowed  upon  the  position  of 
the  kitchen ; indeed,  this  is  done  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  consideration  whether  the 
servants  overlooked  the  precincts  devoted  more 
especially  to  the  family.  This  is  a factor 
which  played  no  part  in  designing  a house  in 
Elizabeth’s  days.  A room  was  a room,  no- 
matter  what  its  destination.  Its  windows 
ranged  with  the  others,  and  were  as  good  ; so- 
that,  to  look  at  the  house  from  the  outside,  it 
appeared  equally  imposing  from  all  points  of 
view.  This  does  not  suit  modern  views  at  all. 
They  demand  that  the  servants'  department 
shall  be  quite  separate  from  the  family’s  ; and, 
as  money  must  be  saved  somewhere,  it  better 
be  in  the  servants’  offices,  which  need  not  be- 
nearly  so  expensively  finished  outside  as  the 
rest  of  the  house.  At  once,  therefore,  we  have- 
a back  to  the  house:  a large  part  of  the 
building  which  has  to  be  subordinated  to  the 
rest,  which  must  be  differently  treated.  This- 
necessity  alone  is  a factor  which  widely  divides- 
our  ways  from  those  of  Elizabeth’s  time. 

So,  too,  in  the  treatment  of  the  elevation.  In 
the  old  days  they  thought  nothing  of  putting 
in  numberless  sham  Avindows.  The  most 
picturesque  side  of  Cobham  Hall  is  riddled  with- 
sham  windows,  put  there  for  effect  merely, 
glazed  to  resemble  their  hona-jid^  neighbours, 
but  built  up  at  the  back  from  the  time  of  their 
erection.  . At  Kirby,  too,  on  one  side  of  the 
entrance,  are  the  noble  windoAvs  of  the  lofty 
hall,  20  ft,  high  or  more ; on  the  other  are  a 
like  number  of  noble  windows,  20  ft.  high  or 
more,  but  a close  inspection  shows  that  a floor 
goes  right  across  the  middle  of  them.  In  so- 
far  as  their  noble  height  is  concerned  they  are 
sham.s.  We  cannot  do  that  now,  nor  anything 
like  it.  Nor  need  we  be  anxious  to  make  our 
chimneys  look  like  coupled  columns,  nor  to  set 
great  heraldic  creatures  climbing  about  tlie 
stonework,  nor  to  do  many  other  of  the  things 
which  our  ancestors  did,  but  which,  being  done, 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  undone.  These  things, 
from  which  our  sober  judgement  re\'olts,  we  can. 
avoid,  and  fyet  find  much  to  help  us  in  the- 
manner  in  which  stone  and  brick  and  woodi 
were  wrought  in  those  days. 

But  who  was  responsible  for  these  buildings  2 
That  is  a question  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled. 
That  there  was  anything  like  the  autocratic- 
and  all-accomplished  architect  of  our  times  I 
do  not  believe,  who  to-day  designs  his  client  a 
sideboard,  to-morrow  arranges  his  drains,  and-, 
next  week  commences  a stained-glass  window 
to  his  memory.  Things  were  much  simpler  in 
those  days,  and  the  various  branches  of  the- 
business  of  housebuilding  were  under  the  special 
care  of  separate  men  who  may — indeed  must — 
have  been  amenable  to  a central  authority,  but 
who  certainly  did  not  look  to  him  for  every 
morsel  of  design  and  instruction. 

In  the  building  of  Cobham  Hall,  for  instance,, 
we  find  that  one  R.  Williams,  who  was  probably 
the  clerk  of  the  works,  writes  to  Lord  Cobham- 
as  follows: — “We  have  bargained  with  Giles 
de  Whitt  for  making  two  chimney-pieces  for 
the  two  chambers  next  to  your  new  chapel. 
He  demands  £(55  for  both.  I will  not  give- 
above  £50,  and  he  will  accept  it  in  the  end 
rather  than  fail.”  And  later  we  find  the  same 
correspondent  urging  bis  lordship  to  “resolve- 
wbat  and  how  much  you  are  pleased  to  have 
done  by  Giles  de  Whitt,  either  upon  some 
new  chimney-piece,  or  upon  my  lord  your 
father’s  tomb,  that  the  poor  man  have  some- 
work  to  get  wherewithal  to  maintain  and  sus- 
tain himself.”  No  doubt  Giles  de  "Whitt  de- 
signed these  chimneypieces  as  well  as  made 
them;  and,  to  judge  from  the  different  cha- 
racter of  design  in  stone  and  plaster  and  wood, 
no  doubt  the  masons  designed  their  own- 
carving, and  the  plasterers  their  own  ceilings,, 
and  the  joiners  their  own  panelling  ; for 
the  hand  was  not  yet  divorced  from  the  mind. 
To  read  the  letters  relating  to  the  building  of 
Hatfield  gives  one  the  same  impression.  The- 
only  agents  who  appear  are  the  clerk  of  the 
works  and  the  foremen,  or  the  surveyors  who 
are  sent  down  to  ascertain  in  what  state  the- 
buildings  are,  and  why  the  cost  so  much  exceeds- 
the  estimate.  There  is  no  architect  men- 
tioned, nor  any  one  to  whom  all  matters  are 
referred,  as  they  are  in  our  days.  The  corre- 
spondence is  carried  on  between  the  clerk  of 
the  works  and  the  building  owner,  from 
whom  instructions  issue  direct.  Sometimes, 
however,  a surveyor  is  employed  to  superintend, 
as  was  the  case  at  Holdenby,  for  on  one  occa- 
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sion  when  Lord  Burghley  was  going  thither 
and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  wa.s  unable  to 
receive  him  in  per.'son.  the  latter  wrote  a letter 
of  welcome  to  his  •'  singular  good  Lord,  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  at  Iloldenby,” 
in  which  he  begged  his  guest  to  give  “ his 
opinion  to  the  Surveyor  of  such  lacks  and 
faults  as  should  appear  to  him  in  this  rude 
building,”  which  he  aven-ed  was  built  “ in 
direct  observation”  of  Lord  Burghley's  house 
at  Theobalds,  and  which  he  hoped  might  be- 
come really  like  it  by  means  of  Lord  Burghley's 
corrections.  How  would  an  eminent  archi- 
tect in  the  present  day  like  to  have  a high 
and  mighty  friend  of  his  client’s  come  down 
for  the  purpose  of  dictating  alterations  and 
corrections  in  a design  practically  completed  ? 
Perhaps,  however,  the  request  was  merely  a 
compliment  on  the  part  of  Sir  Christopher;  at 
any  rate  Lord  Burghley  was  charmed  with 
Holdenby,  praised  its  fagade,  the  ascent  from  the 
hall  to  the  great  chamber,  and  the  largeness 
and  lightsomeness  of  the  rooms.  As  for  its 
being  an  imitation  of  Theobalds,  truly  the 
latter  place  he  liked  as  his  own,  but  it  was 
only  a foil  to  Holdenby.  There  was  a certain 
amount  of  truth  in  this,  for  Holdenby  was  con- 
siderably larger,  and  was  an  improvement  in 
many  respects  upon  the  older  building.  But 
they  were  both  fine  palaces.  Holdenby,  indeed, 
was  a vast  and  stately  edifice,  suitable  to  an 
age  which  delighted  in  magnificent  displays ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  declared  it  would  hold 
the  pre-eminence  of  all  the  modern  houses  he 
had  known  or  heard  of  in  England. 

Most  of  the  large  houses  of  the  time  were 
thus  superintended  by  a surveyor,— or  architect, 
as  we  should  now  call  him, — of  whom  the  best 
known  is  John  Thorpe.  But  his  functions  were 
far  different  from  those  that  we  have  to  fulfil. 
The  hundreds  of  drawings  that  now  go  to  the 
erection  of  any  considerable  building  were 
wholly  unknown.  Plans  and  elevations  were 
supplied,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  the 
details  were  left  to  be  arranged  on  the  spot.  A 
very  much  simpler  method  than  ours,  but  one 
not  compatible  with  the  system  of  contracting 
which  demands  that  everything  must  be  fore- 
seen and  tabulated,  from  a staircase  to  a 
chamfer  stop,  and  that  every  variation  from  the 
pencil-and-paper  arrangement  shall  be  duly 
noted  and  valued.  Gentlemen,  the  existence  of 
the  quantity-surveyor  is  a marvellous  tribute  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind ; and  he  is 
also  one  of  the  most  noticeable  barriers  that 
divide  the  times  of  Elizabeth  from  those  of 
Victoria. 


J3UC,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  tor  us  to  deplore  th 
fact  that  times  have  changed.  They  alwaj 
have  and  they  always  will.  It  is  for  us  t 
recognise  that  they  have  changed,  and  that  w 
are  expected  to  solve  our  own  problems  in  ou 
own  way,  instead  of  vainly  seeking  problem 
that  may  be  solved  by  the  old  methods.  Th 
difficulties  of  Elizabeth’s  days  are  not  exactl 
those  of  ours.  The  way  in  which  the  men  c 
Elizabeth’s  days  overcame  their  difficultie 
cannot  be  exactly  our  way.  But  we  can  recoe 
nise  how  well  those  difficulties  were  met,  and  i 
we  are  content  to  study  the  two  things  togethei 
the  questions  and  the  answers,  and  to  refrai 
from  playing  at  cross-questions  and  crookci 
answers,  we  shall  find  great  help  in  answerin. 
our  own  questions  in  our  turn. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  on  the  .short 
comings  of  the  architecture  of  Elizabeth’s  day 
to-night,  but  it  must  not,  therefore,  be  sue 
posed  that  we  are  blind  to  its  excellences  Th 
plans  may  be  crude,  but  they  are  simple  am 
stately  in  disposition,  and  the  wants  they  hai 
to  meet  were  also  crude.  The  elevations  are  t' 
us  always  effective,  partly  from  association  bn 
partly  also  from  the  quality  of  the  means  usee 
1 he  mulhoned  windows  give  scale  to  the  masf 
the  bay  windows  afford  a simple  method  o 
avoiding  monotony,  the  long  lines  of  string 
purses  and  the  pierced  parapets  impart  breadt 
to  the  design  while  tlie  gables  and  the  tal 
chimneys  produce  a picturesque  sky-line  in  ; 
natural  and  easy  manner.  There  is,  undoubtedh 
much  m the  detail  of  the  time  that  is  ill-coii 
sidered  and  coarse,  but  we  live  in  the  light  o 
the  \ ictorian  age,  with  all  knowledge  acces 
sible  and  with  better  means  for  correcting  ou 
judgments  and  improving  our  tastes  than  wer 
mankind  ; and  we  may,  if  w 
will,  hnd  much  in  the  architecture  of  Elizabet 
which,  purged  of  its  coarseness  and  refined  i 

the 

the  architecture  of  Victoria. 

[Of  the  discuseion  which  followed,  a report  i 

hol7?[’  ’'  ‘I o''®  by  want  of  space  t 

bold  It  over  until  next  week.]  ^ 


SHEFFIELD  SOCIETY  OF  AKCHITECTS 
AND  SUKVEYORS. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  this  Society  for 
the  present  session,  held  on  the  30tli  ult.,  Mr. 
T.  J.  FJockton,  the  President,  delivered  an 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  remarked 
tiiat  the  full  attendance  of  members  at  the 
opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  Society 
showed  no  falling  off  in  zeal  and  energj’’,  and 
augured  well  for  its  future.  The  first  session 
had  been  a success  ; the  sound  policy  ” of  walk- 
ing before  running  ” bad  answered  in  this,  as  in 
other  undertakings,  and  good  work  had  been 
done  towards  the  objects  specified  in  their 
rules, — professional  advancement  and  the  pro- 
motion of  professional  culture.  Valuable  papers 
by  Mr.  J.  Sv.  Connon,  of  Leeds,  on  “The  Legal 
Registration  of  Architects,”  and  by  Mr.  J. 
Murgatroyd,  of  Manchester,  on  “ Association 
and  Federation,”  bad  been  read  and  carefully 
discussed,  and  the  action  taken  by  the  Society 
re  the  Bill  introduced  in  Parliament  for  the 
legal  registration  of  Architects  bad  a direct 
and  important  bearing  on  it.  There  had  been  , 
a difference  of  opinion  among.st  them  on  the 
merits  and  details  of  the  Bill — and  the  mode  of 
its  promotion — but  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
after  final  consideration,  that  legal  registration 
of  the  profession  was  desirable.  The  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  for  the  alliance  of  the  Society 
with  the  Institute  was  matter  for  congratulation, 
showing  the  desire  of  the  Institute  to  establish 
a broader  basis  for  a cordial,  intimate,  and  prac- 
ticable union  with  provincial  societies  than  had 
hitherto  existed.  In  his  own  case  the  modified 
form  of  declaration  had  removed  all  difficulty,  and 
he  had  at  once  applied  for,  and  hadhad  conferred, 
tbe  honour  of  election  as  a Fellow.  The  courteous 
action  of  the  Improvement  Committee  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Sheffield  in  affording  the 
Society  an  opportunity  of  carefully  discussing 
the  proposed  new  by-laws  for  new  streets  and 
buildings  in  the  Borough  of  Sheffield,— and  the 
manner  in  which  their  suggestions,  given  after 
mucli  attention  had  been  devoted  to  the  matter, 
had  been  received— and  especially  the  request 
that  the  Society  should  communicate  with  the 
Local  Government  Board,  were  proofs  that  the 
; Society  was  making  its  influence  felt.  He  had 
been  asked  to  accompany  the  chairman  of  the 
Sheffield  Highway  Committee  with  the  town 
clerk,  and  their  member,  Mr.  W.  C.  Fenton,  to 
the  office  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
London  to  further  discuss  the  by-laws.  Finally, 
the  draft  by-laws  had  been  referred  back  to  the 
committee  for  further  revision— and  this  had 
since _ been  done— the  alterations  referring 
especially  to  open  spaces  to  be  left  in  front  and 
rear  of  new  property  in  central  town  sites.  In 
the  advancement  of  professional  education, 
especially  amongst  the  junior  members, 
valuable  papers  had  been  contributed  by 
Mr.  C.  Hadfield  on  the  “ Position  and  Attain- 
ments of  the  English  Architect,”  by  Professor 
T.  Roger  Smith  on  “ Architectural  Education  ” 
and  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding  on  “English 
Architecture.”  Looking  to  the  coming 
.session,  papers  on  technical  subjects  would  be 
read,— in  November,  “ Ou  a Proposed  Improve- 
ment in  Theatre-planning,”  by  Mr.  E J Tarver  • 
in  December,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer,  on  “ Some 
of  the  Smaller  Municipal  Buildings  of  Ger- 
many”; in  January,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Inerv.  on 
“Estimating”;  in  March,  by  Mr.  W.  Emden 
“Theatres”;  and  probably  by  Mr.  H.  Stannus 
and  others.  On  the  whole,  the  prospects  of 
their  Society  were  cheering,  and  if  the  members 
all  pulled_  together  and  did  not  allow  interest 
and  exertion  to  relax,  there  was  no  doubt  of  its 
capacity  for_  doing  useful  work,  and  of  the 
prospect  of  its  becoming  a permanent  and  very 
beneficial  institution  ; and  be  was  sure  he  should 
not  appeal  to  them  in  vain  to  keep  up  interest 
in  the  work  they  had  so  well  begun.  lie  then 
proceeded  to  review  the  state  of  architectural 
practice  m Sheffield  half  a century  ago — about 
the  time  of  his  entering  the  profession.  In 
those  days,  work  had  to  be  carried  on  with  few 
of  the  aids  now  available.  The  Royal  Insti- 
tute pf  British  Architects  had  held  its  first 
meeting  the  previous  year.  There  were  no  pro- 
tessional  journals  with  their  valuable  illustra- 
tions and  information  ; no  photographs : litho- 
graphy was  in  its  infancy ; facilities  for  study 
were  limited,  and  travelling  far  in  search  of 
existing  buildings  difficult  and  costly.  Nowa- 
days all  this  was  changed.  But  young  men 
must  remember  that  the  men  who  preceded 
.them  were  determined  to  acquire  know- 
•f  every  difficulty,  and 

II  they  wished  to  succeed  nowadays. 


they  must  avail  themselves  of  every  means  of 
acquiring  and  storing  information;  and  thus 
make  themselves  competent  architects,  ready  to 
seize  on  their  opportunity  as  it  occurred.  Their 
Honorary  Secretarj'  and  himself  had  got 
together  a few  drawings  of  architectural  work 
in  Sheffield  from  about  the  year  1831  to  1847, 
which  bung  on  the  walls.  They  included 
drawings  by  his  father,  the  late  W.  Flockton, 
the  late  M.  E.  IladfielJ,  and  the  late  J.  G. 
Weightman,  and  also  some  of  bis  own  work. 
Speaking  of  the  changes  in  architectural 
fasiiion,  he  observed  that  the  so-called  fashion- 
able Queen  Anne  style  which  had  sprung  up  of 
late  years,  however  beautiful  and  picturesque  it 
might  be  when  properly  treated,  was  in  in- 
different hands  likely  to  degenerate  into 
trumpery  and  common-place  work.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  F.  Fowler,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  the  Presi- 
for  his  address. 


EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  Session  1888-89  of 
this  Association,  held  on  the  Ist  inst.,  the 
President  (Professor  G.  Baldwin-Brown)  de- 
livered the  opening  address,  taking  as  bis  sub- 
ject “ Some  Aspects  of  the  Work  of  an  Archi- 
tectural Association.”  After  referring  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Association,  he  asketl  what 
it  could  do  for  the  benefit  of  the  various  classes 
of  members  composing  it?  The  Architectural 
Hall  should,  he  said,  be  made,  first,  a pledge  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  architectural  profession ; 
secondly,  a place  of  instruction,  and  still  better 
of  stimulus,  for  the  younger  members  ; thirdly, 
a centre  of  artistic  influence  that  might  affect 
the  public  at  large.  The  architect,  often  to  his 
sorrow,  had  to  deal,  not  only  with  artistic 
matters,  but  with  complicated  matters  of 
business ; he  had  to  avoid  the  danger  of  sink- 
ing the  artist  in  the  man  of  affairs.  The  Muses, 
if  the  nineteenth  century  had  not  driven 
them  away,  should  be  appointed  doorkeepers 
of  the  Architectural  Hall,  and  should  suffer 
no  business  cares,  no  sense  of  professional 
rivalry,  to  follow  those  who  entered  to 
share  in  the  work  of  the  Association.  On  the 
important  questions  of  more  formal  union  among 
Scottish  architects,  on  architectural  federation, 
and  the  like,  it  became  him,  as  a layman,  to 
speak  with  reserve,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory 
that  there  should  be  no  body  constituted  for 
Scotland  in  general  to  represent  architecture  in 
questions,  such  as  those  of  professional  practice, 
which  might  from  time  to  time  arise.  He 
desired  to  speak  with  all  loyalty  of  the  Institute 
in  London, — an  Institute,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, of  British  architects,— and  agood  solution 
might  be  found  through  some  process  of  affilia- 
tion. In  any  case,  they  should  strive  for  more 
solidarity  among  the  members  of  the  profession 
in  Scotland.  In  the  country  generally  there 
seemed  too  many  local  jealousies,  too  little 
united  effort.  What  was  the  use  of  a lively 
national  sentiment  if  it  did  not  result  in  hearty 
common  action  for  the  general  good?  The 
Association  this  year  was  doing  something 
towards  this  end  by  interchange  of  papers 
with  other  Scotti.sh  societies,  meetings  in 
common,  and  the  like.  With  regard  to  the 
educational  work  of  the  Association,  there 
were  the  work-classes,  wffiich  had  been  car- 
ried on  since  1883.  It  was  proposed  now  to 
endeavour  to  systematise  the  classes  so  as  to 
make  them  a fit  preparation  for  the  Examina- 
tion of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
The  great  difficulty  was  the  want  of  any  endow- 
ment. There  was  a good  work  being  done  that 
might  be  greatly  extended  if  a little  help  was 
afforded,  Edinburgh  was  famous  as  an  educa- 
tional centre,  but  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
if  some  benevolent  despot  could  lay  hands  on 
all  the  educational  apparatus  of  the  city,  and 
redistribute  the  endowments  and  the  work,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  overlapping  and  rivalry  which 
were  now  so  prevalent.  Then,  again,  more 
united  effort,  less  jealousy  and  narrowness,  were 
needed.  But  the  younger  members  of  the 
Association  might  usefully  start  some  educa- 
tional work  of  their  own.  Why  should  not  a 
club  or  society  for  design  and  decoration  be 
formed  ? It  would  need  a name  and  a sort  of 
patron  saint,  as  St.  Luke  w'as  patron  saint  of 
the  artistic  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages.  What 
name  could  be  better  than  that  of  Robert 
Adam,  w'ho  was  as  great  in  ornamental  design 
as  m monumental  architecture  ? After  sketch- 
ing the  possible  work  of  such  a society,  the 
President  concluded  by  reminding  the  younger 
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members  that  though  they  were  practical 
students  and  not  dilettanti,  they  must  re- 
member that  the  dilettante  had  something  to 
teach  them.  He  dealt  with  art  because  he  took 
a plea.sure  in  so  doing,  and  all  artistic  work 
should  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  enjoyment. 


MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  fourteenth  session 
of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
6th  inst.,  and  was  largely  attended.  One  new 
member  was  elected,  and  fourteen  were  nomi- 
nated. 

The  President.  Mr  A.  H.  Davies  Colley, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  in  his  address  congratulated  the 
members  on  the  work  of  the  past  year,  and  said 
that  the  Association  was  in  a better  position,  he 
believed,  than  they  had  ever  attained  to.  and 
was  able  to  exercise  a greater  influence  in  every 
way.  Their  thanks  were  due  to  the  late  Mr. 
I’Anson  and  to  the  Free  Libraries  Com- 
mittee for  the  handsome  addition  of  archi- 
tectural books  to  tlie  reference  library,  anti 
he  hoped  that  members  would  show  their 
appreciation  of  them.  The  formation  of 
classes  for  quantity  surveying  and  figure 
drawing,  and  the  revival  of  the  sketch-book 
were  referred  to  as  most  desirable  and  with 
their  increased  number  more  easily  to  be  carried 
on.  The  President  directed  special  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  Competitions  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  to  the 
meagre  response  it  had  met  with.  In  July  last 
out  of  118  practising  architects  only  47  had 
signed  the  memorial.  After  some  remarks  upon 
federation  and  the  new  connexion  of  the  Asso- 
ciation with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  he  recommended  members  to  qualify 
as  Associates,  and  those  already  Associates  or 
Fellows  to  use  the  titles  on  all  reasonable  occa- 
sions. In  conclusion,  he  suggested  that  an 
evening  might  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  artistic  improvement  and  control  of  the 
city,  which  had  been  debated  at  a recent  meeting 
elsewhere. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  wa.s  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  L,  Booth,  F.R.I.B  A.,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Hodgson,  and  supported  by  Messrs.  Mee, 
Chadwick,  and  F.  B.  Smith. 


THE  CULTS  AND  MONUMENTS  OF 
ANCIENT  ATHENS. 

This  is  the  title  given  by  Miss  Harrison  to  a 
course  of  five  lectures,  begun  on  November  2,  in 
the  lecture-theatre  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  first  lecture  was  exclusively 
concerned  with  the  discoveries  made  (1) 
round  the  Erechtheion ; (2)  south  of  the  Par- 
thenon. The  former,  Miss  Harrison  thinks,  go 
to  prove  that  the  goddess  Athene  may  claim  a 
much  greater  portion  of  her  own  hill  from  the 
earliest  times  than  has  hitherto  been  assigned 
to  her.  The  foundations  of  a great  pre-historic 
palace,  similar  to  that  of  Tiryns,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  ttvkipos  do^oQ  (Horn. 

Odyss.  vii,,  81),  have  been  laid  bare,  and 
close  by,  in  part  pas.sing  right  under  the 
Caryatic  porch,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Parthenon,  the  foundations  of  a temple 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Ddrpfeld,  was  the 
Temple  of  Athene  herself,  existing  be- 
fore the  Persian  war.  Dismissing  the  vexed 
question  of  whether  or  no  it  was  re- 
built after  the  Persian  war,  this  temple  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  early  cults,  of 
supreme  importance.  It  brings  into  proper 
relation  Athene  and  Erechtheus.  She  is  the 
Polias,  the  presiding  goddess  of  the  citadel, 
with  her  temple  built  close  to  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  kings ; he  is  the  kingly  fosterling, 
who  probably  had  a small  subordinate  shrine  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  temple.  The 
series  of  female  statues  found  in  1885  by  the 
north  portico  of  the  Erechtheion  are,  from  the 
absence  of  characterising  attributes,  considered 
by  Miss  Harrison  to  be,  not  goddesses,  but 
priestesses  of  Athene.  This  view  is  supported 
by  a slab  of  similar  character  and  technique  to 
that  of  the  statues.  It  represents  the  goddess, 
distinctly  characterised  by  her  helmet,  with 
attendant  worshippers,  who  have  nothing  dis- 
tinctive. The  number  of  these  statues  points 
to  the  all-important  fact  that  this  portion  of 
the  Akropolis  was  regarded  as  a precinct  sacred 
to  Athene.  Close  by,  moreover,  several  bronze 
statuettes  of  Athene,  four  of  the  “ Promachos  ” 
type,  have  been  found.  These  bronzes  are 
specially  interesting,  for  three  reasons : — (1) 


The  Athene  “Parthenos”  was  directly  derived 
from  the  “Promachos”  type;  (2)  they  are  of 
the  type  with  which  the  Athenians  associated 
the  Palladium  of  Troy ; (3)  they,  no  doubt, 
point  to  an  early  open-air  worship  of  Athena 
“Promachos”  on  the  Akropolis,  and  to  an  earlier 
statue  of  the  goddess  before  the  great  bronze 
statue  of  Pheidias.  An  amphora  (B.F.),  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  shows  such  an  open-air  worship ; 
the  goddess  in  her  warlike  attitude  stands 
behind  her  altar,  towards  which  advance  in  pro- 
cession a priestess,  an  aged  man,  and  two 
youths  leading  a heifer.  This  vase  helps  to  give 
a lively  picture  of  the  early  supremacy  of 
Athene  and  her  worship,  Turning  to  the 
excavations  S.E.  of  the  Parthenon,  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  noticed  and  illus- 
trated was  that  of  an  archaic  head  in  poros 
stone,  probably  representing  Herakles.  The 
description  of  the  brilliant  colouring, — hair 
and  beard  bright  blue,  eyes  emerald  green, 
— did  not  fail  to  raise  a smile  among  the 
audience.  An  illustration  of  unique  interest 
showed  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  older 
Parthenon  began  by  Kimon.over  which  Perikles 
built  his  greater  Parthenon.  These  foundations 
were  laid  bare  by  the  excavators,  but  the  ground 
has  now  been  filled  up  again,  and  they  are  no 
longer  visible.  They  were  described  in  the 
letter  from  Athens  in  our  issue  of  August  2.5  of 
this  year.  A last  illustration  was  one  of  the 
latest  discoveries ; a relief  of  Athene  looking 
down  in  earnest  thought  at  a stele,  the  latter 
symbolic  perhaps  of  a treaty  between  Athens 
and  some  other  city.  The  theory  that  the 
goddess  has  consciously  been  given  an  expres- 
sion of  sadness  was  strongly  repudiated  by 
Miss  Harrison  as  incompatible  with  the  spirit 
of  the  archaic  period  to  which  the  stele 
belongs. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  CONGRESS. 

A French  correspondent  of  the  Times,  in  its 
issue  of  the  6th,  gives  the  following  informa- 
tion as  to  the  views  and  intentions  of  some  of 
the  French  trade  bodies  in  regard  to  the  policy 
which  the  French  delegates  should  uphold  at 
the  International  Trade  Congress:  — 

“ The  Parisian  delegates  have  prepared  collec- 
tive reports  and  held  a very  interesting  meeting, 
at  which  they  decided  the  line  of  policy  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  the  four  principal  ques- 
tions to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress.  Each 
trade  sent  in  its  special  suggestions  and  report, 
and  one  and  ail  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
reconstitute  an  international  working  men's 
association.  The  coopers  thought  that  this 
should  be  done  without  official  link  or  central 
federal  committee,  but  merely  by  correspon- 
dence and  mutual  understanding.  The  black- 
smiths insisted  that  it  was  the  political  element 
which  caused  the  old  International  to  fall 
to  pieces.  The  Paris  compositors  wanted 
foreign  workmen  to  be  admitted  into  trade 
unions,  and  remarked  that  just  as  picketing 
is  sometimes  rendered  illegal,  so  it  ought 
to  be  illegal  for  employers  to  boycott 
trade  unionists.  The  Commercial  Employes' 
Society  are  in  favour  of  political  and  econo- 
mical labour  parties  being  created  in  each 
country  and  federated  internationally  ; while 
the  representative  of  the  book  trades  objected 
to  the  introduction  of  politics  in  trade  organi- 
sations. In  reply,  the  Cabinet-makers  main- 
tained that  it  was  not  politics  but  personal 
vanity  and  selfishness  that  caused  divisions. 
The  Coopers’  delegate  stated  that  his  trade  had 
tried  every  method.  They  had  organised  a 
guild,  then  a co-operative  society,  a benefit 
society,  and  finally  a trade  union.  None  of 
these  succeeded.  There  was  no  vitality  in 
them.  But  when  they  established  a trade  union 
with  a political  economical  programme,  the 
workmerr  rallied  round  it,  and  their  society  is 
novv  a success.  The  Boilermakers’  delegate 
pointed  out  that  the  English  trade  unions  ex- 
cluded politics,  and,  therefore,  though  strong 
and  prosperous,  they  had  only  created  an  aris- 
tocracy of  workmen,  and  outside  their  ranks 
there  were  6,000,000  toilers  helpless  and  unpro- 
tected. Trade  unions  had  not  merely  to  watch 
the  interests  of  their  members,  but  to  compel 
the  Government  to  pass  laws  benefiting  the 
working  classes  as  a whole.  Consequently  the 
Parisian  delegation  decided  to  demand  the  for- 
mation of  an  independent  labour  party  in  each 
country,  having  a political  and  economical  pro- 
gramme, and  being  united  internationally  by  a 
federal  link. 

The  sculptors*  alone  did  not  approve  of  State 

* in  the  Times  coirespondent’B  conimiiDicatioD. 
Probably  architectural  carvers  are  meant.— Ed. 


interference  to  fix  the  day’s  work  to  eight  hours. 
The  French  delegates,  apart  from  advocating  an 
international  eight  hours’  Bill,  will  argue  in 
favour  of  laws  suppressing  the  sweating  system, 
of  fixing  a minimum  rate  of  wages,  of  establish- 
ing public  services,  such  as  municipal  bakeries 
and  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  Further,  they  will  insist  that  trade 
unions  should  be  so  organised  as  to  take  over 
directly  from  the  State  or  the  municipality  the 
work  that  has  to  be  done  for  the  community,  and 
this  without  the  intervention  of  any  individual 
capitalist,  contractor,  sweater,  or  middleman.” 


OBITUARY, 

Mr.  JokiiGriffith. — The  death  lately  took  place, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years  (less  a 
few  weeks),  of  Mr.  John  Griffith,  late  of  6, 
Hanover-terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  and  formerly 
of  16,  Finshury-place  South.  He  was  elected 
a Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
in  1842.  The  City  Press  states  that  for  nearly 
half-a-century  he  practised  his  profession.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  Com- 
pany, he  was  responsible  for  the  laying-out  of 
the  grounds.  He  was  also  Surveyor  to  Cole- 
man-street  Ward  for  many  years,  and  built 
several  houses  now  standing  in  Coleman-street. 
Probate  was  taken  on  the  26th  ult.,  his  property 
amounting  to  over  170,000Z. 

Mr.  John  Con'cll, — Mr.  John  Cowell,  A.R.I.B.A., 
Canterbury,  died  a few  days  since,  of  typhoid 
fever.  A local  paper  says  that  5Ir.  Cowell  was  a 
pupil  of  the  former  City  Surveyor  of  Canterbury, 
the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Hall.  He  subsequently  com- 
menced practice  on  his  own  account,  and  latterly 
has  been  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Bromley,  of 
Folkestone.  Mr.  Cowell,  who  was  but  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  was  employed  in  connexion  with 
the  erection  of  the  premises  in  St.  George’o- 
street,  Canterbury,  occupied  by  the  East  Kent 
and  Canterbury  Conservative  Club,  and  also  had 
charge  of  the  restoration  of  Stodmarsh  Church, 
now  only  just  completed. 


NEW  CHURCH  AT  BARMOUTH. 

Sir, — Unsatisfactory  and  absurd  invitations 
to  compete  are  not  unfrequently  issued,  but  the 
committee  which  proposes  to  itself  to  obtain 
drawings  for  a church  at  Barmouth  (the  invita- 
tion is  in  your  issue  of  the  27th  ult.)  has  almost 
outdone  previous  efforts. 

“ It  is  proposed  to  build  a church,”  “ to  seat 
800  to  1,000  people.”  There  is  all  the  informa- 
tion given,— premiums,  referees,  the  hopes  the 
selected  man  might  have  to  be  employed  as 
architect. — these  things  are  treated  with  mag- 
nificent contempt. 

I wish  the  committee  joy  out  of  their  effort, 
and  much  satisfaction  will  they  get  out  of  the 
sort  of  architect  who  would  condescend  to 
enter  into  such  a competition  ! 

One  Who  Does  Not  Compete. 


SOCIETY  JOURNALS  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sra, — lo  FfUuVy  Fair  this  week  there  ia  a re- 
markable puff  of  a firm  of  architects,  whose  “treat- 
ment of  Mr.  Leopold  cie  Rothschild’s  huuting-box 
near  Leighton  Buzzard”  is  elaborately  commeuded. 

Unfortunately,  the  writer  of  this  paragraph- 
advertisement  has  lavished  his  praise  on  the  wrong 
people. 

The  house  mentioned  was  designed  by  my  late 
uncle,  Mr.  George  Devey,  as  were  also  the  addi- 
tions which  have  been  erected  since  his  death. 

When  the  Society  papers  forsake  scandal  and  give 
information  about  architecture,  it  seems  that  they 
do  not  also  abandon  their  usual  love  of  fictitioue 
facts.  H.  Devey  Browne. 


WARMING  VILLiGE  CHURCHES. 

Sir,— Our  village  church  is  a small  one.  It  is  ac- 
presert  warmed  by  means  of  a Gurney  stove,  which 
is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  new  organ  from  damp. 
We  wish  XT'  adopt  a system  of  hot-water  heating, 
but  hare  no  cenvenient  space  inside  the  church  to- 
place  the  furnac.  and  boiler  ; besides  which  we  wish 
to  avoid  the  eyesore  of  a smoking  chimney.  Can' 
any  of  your  correspondents  help  us  by  suggesting 
the  simplest  and  best  wa'"  of  constructing  the 
furnace '{  Has  there  been  any  efficient  and 
economical  application  of  mineral  as  a substitu- 
tion for  a coal  or  coke  furnace? 

Nov.  6,  1S88.  An  Old  Subscribeb 


Birmingham  Architectural  Association 

The  opening  conversazione  of  this  Association 
for  the  present  session,  1888-80,  will  be  held  on 
AVednesday  next,  the  14th  inst. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Nov.  10,  1888. 


®li£  Student’s  Column. 


ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— XIX. 

Stones  made  icith  the  Assistance  of  Alkaline 
Silicates  {continued). 

H'  'N  American  artificial  stone,  wli  ch, 
wlien  well  horned,  gives  good  re- 

suits,  is  formed  of  a mixture  of 

2 to  10  per  cent,  of  litharge,  mixed 
The  harder  the 
the 


from 

with  ground  quartz  sand, 
stones  are  required  to  be  the  greater 
proportion  of  litharge  employed.  The  mixture 

moistened  with  water  glass,  thoronghly  in- 
corporated, pressed  firmly  into  moulds,  dried, 
and  burnt. 

Another  American  patent  stone  is  designed 
to  resist  the  greatest  degree  of  frost,  and  to  be 
•quite  impervious  to  water.  The  composition  is 
intricate,  and  the  resulting  compound  must  be 
comparatively  costly,  containing,  as  it  does, 
litharge,  oxide  of  iron,  soapstone,  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  sulphate  of  lime  mixed  with 
water,  then  kneaded  up  with  a solution  of 
asphalt,  P.nd  subsequently  with  a solution  of 
silicate  of  soda  and  alum.  These  ingredients 
being  well  mixed,  dry  sand  and  cement  are 
added  in  the  proportion  of  eight  parts  of  the 
former  to  1 of  the  latter.  The  articles  being 
well  pressed  in  moulds,  should  be  kept 
moistened  with  water  for  at  least  six  days. 
Tery  good  stone  can  be  produced  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  a solution  of  alkaline  silicate  to 
Portland  cement. 

Battersby  A Brown’s  “ Improved  Silicious 
•Compound  ” is  one  of  sand,  oxides  of  manganese 
and  iron,  kaolin,  gypsum,  sulphur,  silicate  of 
soda,  resin,  and  a little  petroleumj  these  ingre- 
dients are  heated  together,  and  cast  into 
moalds. 

E.  Robbins  prepared  artificial  stone  by 
mixing  sand,  gravel,  stone  dust,  glass,  clay, 
marl,  lime,  or  any  similar  substance,  w'ith 
solnble  silicates;  to  the  mixture  is  added  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  freshly  prepared, 
by  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  chalk. 

An  effective  combination  is  one  of  sand  1 to 
o parts  ; slaked  lime,  1 part;  cement,  1 part, 
with  enough  water  to  form  a creamy  mass. 
When  moulded  and  dried,  the  stone  is  im- 
mersed in  a solution  of  water-glass  for  several 
■days,  and  again  dried. 

O’Eriel's  stone,  manufactured  in  New  York, 
and  stated  to  be  unaffected  by  great  cold,  is 
composed  of  a mixture  of  55  parts  of  lime, 
8 parts  of  alumina,  24  parts  of  fine  sand  or 
silica,  3 parts  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and 
10  parts  of  soluble  silicate ; the  mass  being 
well  mixed,  can  be  used  in  this  form  as  cement, 
or  mixed  with  its  own  weigi^t  of  clean  sand  to 
form  good  artificial  stone. 

Ordway,  another  American  patentee,  made 
artificial  stone  by  moulding  and  heating  for  two 
hours  at  a red  heat  a mixture  of  30  parts  of 
quartz  and  1 part  of  litharge  made  into  a 
dough,  with  10  parts  of  water-glass,  which 
if  desired,  may  be  suitably  coloured. 

Roettger’s  artificial  marble  (1874,  pat.  3,008) 
is  produced  by  using  a white  cement  obtained 
by  calcining  Iceland  and  Calc  spar.  The  cement 
is  moulded  with  water  and  put  to  soak  in  a 
'bath  containing  silicates  of  soda  or  potash  and 
soluble  silica;  after  some  time  it  is  withdrawn, 
dried,  burnt  again,  reduced  to  the  necessary 
fineness,  and  is  then  mixed  with  water  to  form 
the  imitative  marble. 

Meyer  four  years  later  utilised  natural 
fluorides,  such  as  fluor  spar,  cryolite,  &c. ; the 
minerals  were  powdered,  mixed  with  soluble 
glass,  formed  into  stones,  &c.,  of  desired  form 
and  allowed  to  dry. 

A patent  which  obtained  provisional  protec- 
tion only  in  1878,  proposed  to  form  artificial 
stone  from  chalk  by  mixing  it  with  hydraulic 
lime,  flints,  shingle,  and  silicate  of  soda. 

In  1881  R.  H.  Stone  patented  a stone,  con- 
taining fine  sand,  silicious  clay,  lime,  and  water; 
the  mixture  was  rammed  into  moulds  and 
allowed  to  set  for  from  throe  to  ten  days,  and 
then  covered  with  a layer  of  alkaline  silicate, 
to  prevent  what  the  inventor  terms,  with  evident 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  “ carboni- 
sation,” which  is  doubtless  intended  to  refer  to 
the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the 
lime,  and  not  to  the  miracnlous  conversion  of 
the  stone  into  carbon,  as  the  employment  of 
anch  a word  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Ponton’s  “Petrammite,”  brought  out  in 
1885  (pat:  12,383),  is  formed  by  coating  sand, 
gravel,  granite,  felspar,  slags,  or  other  hard 
anbstances,  with  thin  milk  of  lime,  with  or 


without  soluble  silica;  the  stone  is  then  im- 
mersed in  hot  water  containing  a little  silicate 
of  soda,  and  then  stored  in  lime-water  tanks 
for  a long  period,  and  finally  dried. 

Brandstiitter,  a Viennese  manufacturer, 
recently  patented  a stone  composed  of  finely 
ground  quartz  mixed  with  magnesia,  or,  for 
very  hard  stones,  with  litharge ; chalk,  marble, 
and  limestone  may  also  in  some  cases  be 
employed.  The  powder  is  mixed  with  concen- 
trated solution  of  water  - glass,  poured  into 
moulds,  submitted  to  a high  pressure,  dried, 
burnt  in  kilns,  and  carefully  cooled. 

An  ingenious  method  for  converting  the  soil, 
&c.,  surrounding  piles  and  foundations  in 
submarine  and  similar  construction  was 
patented  in  1875  by  Cooke  and  Thompson, 
who  employed  hollow  piles  perforated  with 
holes,  through  which  chemicals,  such  as  silicate 
of  soda  and  chloride  of  calcium,  could  be 
injected  alternately  into  the  adjacent  soil,  so 
serving  to  bind  it  firmly  into  a species  of 
concrete. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 


1.5,148,  Bolts  for  Securing  Shop  - window 
Shutters,  &c.  J.  Cardwell  and  J.  Chandler. 

As  applied  to  shutter-bars,  the  bolt  which  is  the 
.subject  of  this  patent  is  so  constnicted  that  it  can 
be  pushed  through  the  shutter-bar  and  shutter  into 
a suitable  box  or  recess  secured  in  the  back  of  the 
shutter,  and  in  which  is  a sliding  spring-catch.  This 
spring-catch  is  raised  by  the  tapered  end  of  the 
bolt,  and  springs  back  again  into  an  annular  groove, 
and  BO  secures  the  bolt  in  position.  To  withdraw 
the  bolt  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  spring-catch, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  from  the  inside  of  the 
shop. 

15, 47fi,  Ventilating.  E.  Lofts. 

The  tubes  are,  according  to  the  inventor’s  system, 
heated  by  hot  water  or  steam  contained  in  an  outer 
casing,  and  in  this  way  cold  draughts  are  prevented. 

15,821,  Heating  Machine  -rooms,  &c.  E.  and 
A.  Craven  and  others. 

According  to  this  invention,  beat  from  boiler 
furnaces  is  utilised  by  the  use  of  an  injector  of 
special  form,  a jet  of  steam  forcing  the  air  through 
heated  pipes.  After  completing  its  work,  the  heated 
air  is  again  drawn  in,  and  again  passed  through  the 
injector  and  utilised,  gaining  a greater  degree  of 
heat. 

H5,619,  Improved  Lift  or  Elevator.  S.  P. 
Wilding. 

This  lift  is  described  as  totally  unlike  tho  ordinary 
form  of  elevator,  and  is  intended  for  use  in  stair- 
cases,  &c.  The  carriage  is  composed  of  a species  of 
platform,  which,  when  not  in  use,  is  doubled  up 
against  the  wall  or  banister  of  the  staircase.  This 
platform  and  support  are  mounted  as  a little  car- 
riage, running  on  a guide  or  rail  which  follows  the 
path  of  the  staircase.  Movement  is  communicated  to 
the  carriage  by  a cable  running  on  the  rail  or  guide, 
and  governed  by  a very  sinple  hydraulic  motor  ; or 
electricity  is  used  for  the  motive  power. 

17,018,  Heat  Radiators.  J.  Boyd,  jun. 

According  to  this  invention,  hollow  cast-iron 
columns,  fluted  or  ornamented  as  desired,  are  made 
to  join  together  and  act  as  radiators  of  heat  fur- 
nished by  steam-pipes,  or  such-like  means.  The 
columns  are  applied  as  legs  to  furniture  or  balusters, 
or  for  mantels  or  chimney-pieces,  or  for  conserva- 
tory pillars  and  stands,  &c. 

2,199,  Fanlights,  &c.  F.  J.  Gibbons. 

To  obviate  the  rattling  of  fanlight^frames,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  being  lifted  out  of  their  sockets 
by  a sudden  gust  of  wind,  angular  protective  pieces 
are,  by  this  invention,  fitted  to  the  joints,  which, 
encircling  the  pivot,  prevent  tho  frame  from  being 
lifted,  and  causes  a smooth  and  easy  action.  A 
second  specification  (2,886),  by  tho  same  patentee, 
describes  a method  of  fixing  pulleys  for  window- 
sashes,  in  which  axles  are  dispensed  with,  and  a 
small  round-edge  wheel  revolves  by  a pin,  either 
cast  or  rivetted  upon  itself,  working  in  a hollow 
groove  or  cavity. 

12,830,  Improved  Sash-balance.  J.McChesney 
and  A.  Cobliam. 

The  sash-pulley  which  is  the  subjeotofthis  patent 
is  made  with  a coiled  spring,  and  when  the  sash  is 
lowered,  the  spring  is  coiled  up,  and  when  it  is 
intended  to  raise  tho  sash,  the  force  of  the  spring 
assists  the  movement. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOB  PATENTS. 

Od.  26. — 15,398,  H.  Planner,  Disinfecting  Appa- 
ratus for  w.c.’s. — 15,411,  W.  and  G.  Hevwood,  Au- 
tomatically Disinfecting  w.c.’s.— 15,420',  F.  Lama- 
craft,  Window-sashes. —15,434,  W.  Yiiill,  Drain- 
traps. — 15,441,  F.  Ransome,  Furnaces  for  Burning 
Cement. — 15,421,  W.  Hucks,  Sifting  and  Washing 
Sand,  &c.,  for  Building  Purposes. 

Oct.  27. — 15,461,  D.  Burns  and  J.  Cairns,  Pi.egu. 

ti nr^  ftnH  F i v i n-  T«'q t,  1 » rvt, ^ ..-w.  c. _ 


Scaffolding,-  kc. — 15,489,  G.  Jennings,  Sanitapj 
Appliances. 

Od.  29. — 15,510,  J.  Turner,  Combination  Door 
chain.  Bolt,  or  Bar.— 15,531,  J.  and  A.  Duckett 
Water-closets. — 15,541,  C.  Henman,  Bolts  or  Fas 
tenings  for  Doors.  — 15,543,  E.  Newton,  Horticul 
tural  Buildings. — 15,568,  B.  Richardson  and  E. 
Dickinson,  Guards  for  Brick-making  Machines. 

Oct.  30, — 15,576,  P.  Walker,  Ventilating  Rooms. 
— 15,583,  J.  Bewick,  Draught  and  Dust  Exclude] 
for  Doors. — 15,586,  R.  Lyoo,  Brick-moulding  Ma- 
chine. — 15,601.  0.  Hnreourt,  Electric  Bell-pust 
Fittings. — 15,605,  L.  Barber,  Ladder. — 15,610,  J. 
Rothwell,  Ventilating. — 15,613,  T.  Penario,  Water- 
waste  Preventing  Cisterns. — 15,621,  E.  Lyon,  Deco- 
rative Window  Panes  or  Panels. — 15,650,  A.  Clark, 
Fire-grates  and  Stoves.— 15,653,  W.  Goatley  and  G. 
Burton,  Window-sash  Fasteners. 

Od.  31.  — 15,668,  W.  Smith,  Wood  - planing 
Machines. — 15,680,  H.  Ames,  Fireplaces. — 15,722, 
W.  Taylor,  Step-ladders.— 15,725,  .9.  Worsencroft, 
Cowls  or  V'entilators. 

Nov.  1. — 15,745,  J.  Porter,  Preventing  Down- 
draughts in  Chimneys,  &c. — 16,747,  F.  Baker, 
Draught  and  Dust  Excluders.~15,795,  P.  Davies, 
Lead  Tanks  and  Ventilating  same. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

32,350,  J.  Elwell,  Portable  Covering  or  Roof. — 
13,158,  J.  Lawson,  Heating  Buildings. — 13,393,  R. 
Hocking,  Self-flushing  Apparatus  for  Sewers,  Drains, 
&c. — 13,448,  A.  Caldwell,  Regulating  the  Fiow  of 
Water  in  Dwelling-houses,  &c. — 13,605,  T.  White 
and  J.  Beal,  Gas-pi>ie  Hooks, — 13,509,  J.  Shanks, 
Syphonal  Cisterns  for  Water-closets. — 13,531,  H. 
Sharman,  Window-saah  Fastener. — 13,562,  J.  Hart- 
ford, Sewer  Pipes. — 13,743,  J.  Howie,  Water-closet 
Basina. — 13,768,  R.  Stone,  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. — 
13,906,  J.  Cook,  Drain-pipes,  kc. — 13,909,  J.  Jack- 
son,  Water-closet  Cisterns. — 14,237,  R.  Seabury, 
Speaking  Tubes. — 14,258,  J.  Oates.  Machinery  for 
Cutting  the  Edges  off  Paper  previous  to  Hanging. 
- 14,286,  J.  Ransome,  Artificial  Stone  and  Concrete 
Blocks.  — 14,358,  W.  Bishop,  Slow  - combustion 
Stoves. — 14,418,  A.  Ranaford,  Automatically  Light- 
ing Starlights,  Gasaliors,  ko. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoeition  for  Two  Months, 

14,184,  J.  Fairbairn  and  R.  Jones,  Door  and 


Window  Fasteners.— 17,919,  D.  Keys,  Balancing 
Weights  for  Windows,  Doors,  kc. — 1,062,  G.Verini, 
Chimney-pots,  &c. — 2,410,  E.  Lowe,  Combined 
Scullery  Sink,  Pipe,  and  Trap.— 12,325,  W.  Yelland, 
jun..  Sash-fasteners.— 14,014,  .J.  Jones,  Attaching 
Cords  to  Sash-windows. — 14,104,  E.  Dickinson  and 
F.  Kindermaon,  Ventilating  Appliance. — 14,159, 
N.  Hepworth,  Shop-fronts. — 14,166,  L.  Boutin, 
Chimneys  and  Ventilators. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY, 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Oct.  25. 

By  D.  Smith,  Son,  & Oakley  («t  Abergavenny). 


Stre 


lating  and  Fixing  Fanlights,  Ventilators,  &c. 
15,469,  G.  Beck  and  E.  Hancock,  Constructing 


Abereavenny— “ The  Coldbrook  Park  Estate  ” 
Ground-rents  of  £20.  11a.  ed.,  reversion  in  66 

years  ...  £720 

Freehold  land,  2.  Or.  31p ...  400 

A freehold  range  of  stabling ...  500 

Enclosures  of  land,  7a.  2r.  2p,,  freehold  760 

“ Ysbyfty  Farm,”  d5a.  Or.  19p.,  freehold 5,500 

“ Ffos  Farm,”  107a.  Ir.  35p.,  freehold  2, COO 

“ Tyr-Pwll  Farm,”  105».  3r.  9p,,  freehold  2,000 

“Great  Herdvsick  Farm,”  96b.  3r.  Ip.,  freehold  5,600 
“ Lower  Llanfoist  Farm,”  163a.  24p.,  freehold  6,600 

OcT.  29. 

By  G.A.  Wilkinson. 

Soho — 31  and  36,  Wurdoor-street,  freehold 2,600 

23,  Gerrard-street,  freehold 1 750 

’•-■atham  Hill — 1 and  2,  8t.  Ann’s-place,  37  years,  ’ 

ground-rent  £21  880 

4,  St.  Ann's-plucp,  40  years  ground-rent  £11.  5s.  460 

A plot  of  leasehold  land,  in  rear 240 

By  BixTBE,  Paynb,  & Lbptbb. 

Beebonham — “Acton  Lodge,”  69  years,  groimd- 
rent  £8 

New  Cross— 21,  Pepy’a-road,  69  years,  ground-rent 

£10  

By  R.  Pbicb. 

Claphnm — 133,  Manor -street,  2tt  years,  ground-rent 

£4.  lus 

ByJ.  R.  Evb. 

Bedford,  near — Several  cottages,  and  4a.  Ir.  8p., 

freehold  

Two  cottages,  with  gardens  

Freehold  enclosure  of  woodland,  17a.  Or.  28p.  ... 

By  Bbown  & Fot7lkB8  (at  Berkhamsted). 

Berkhamsted,  King’s-road — A plot  of  freehold  land 
Oct.  30. 

By  Shbbbin  & Coltman. 

Netting  Hill— 302,  Portubello  ■ road,  76  years, 

ground-rent  £8 

By  Walton  & Lrb. 

Horsham,  near The  Baynard’s  Park  Estate,”  of 
1,518  acres,  freehold 


1.350 


300 


39,000 

By  E.  Robins  & Hinb. 

City— 103  and  104,  Aldersgate-street,  freehold  3,560 

By  Jones,  Lang,  & Co, 

Canoiihury — 3,  Douglas-road,  58  years,  ground-rent 


£10  , 


By  Debbnham,  Tbwson,  A Co. 
Paddington— Ground-rent  of  £20.  term  60  years  ... 
Watford,  near— An  enclosure  of  land,  4a.  2r.  Op., 

freehold  

Two  cottages  with  gardens,  freehold 
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I By  Rbtnolds  & Eison. 

<?oplftr — 16  to  22  Sophia-strect,  freehold ; 1 to  10, 

[ Batson*‘trept,  Limehouse,  47 years,  pround-rcnt 
i £50;  85,  Well-street,  and  1 to  6,  Pnlaee-r  ad, 

1 HacVney,  67  years,  ground-rent  £16;  2 to  12 
i even  Church-street,  and  1 to  4,  Ahbey-road, 
i 37  years,  ground  rent,  £90  ; 79  and  81,  Gurnoy- 
1 road,  Leytonstone,  86  years,  ground -rent, 

1 £10.  10a.,  In  ou"  lot  3,750 

Tottenham.  Pbili|>-hino — The  freehold  residence, 

' “Eodbome”  1,230 

tratford— Ground  rents  of  £71  a year,  reversion  in 

70  years 1,995 

* 1 to  13,  Walton-terraee,  freehold 2,160 

^plar— 115,  High-street,  copyhold  170 

ulington— 19,  Cloudesley-road,  G years,  ground- 

1 rent  £4.  16b.  6d 76 

By  C.  G.  CoLB8  & Co. 

:Iarrow-ro:id~26,  Alfred-road,  69  years,  ground- 

] rent  £5  390 

I 7,  Senior-street.  71  years,  ground-rent  £7.  Is.  6d.  370 

47  and  66,  We-tboume  Park-crescent,  71  years, 

i ground  rent  £16  870 

! 33,  West  bourne  terrace,  N.,  62  years,  ground-rent 

1 £12  430 

) Nos.  300,  3 2,  and  304,  70  years,  ground-rent  £-45  3,370 
I 1 to  9 odd.  Woodebester-street,  70  years,  ground- 

rent  £-17  2,200 

2,  Weatbury-roiid,  freehold  580 

43,  Burlington  - road,  71  years,  ground-rent 

£10.  lOs 660 

20,  Artesian-road,  68  years,  ground-rent  £10.  10s.  640 

7 to  11,  Chichester -place,  70  years,  ground-rent 

£32  1,760 

1, 2,  and  3,  Cireucester-mews,  69  years,  ground- 

rent  £13 840 

4 and  6,  Cironcester-street,  69  years,  ground-rent 

£20  1,020 

Burry-terrace -ground-rents  of  £16,  reversion  in 

70  years  370 

Westbury-road — Ground-rents  of  £34.  lOs.,  re- 
version in  62  years  845 

Oct.  31. 

By  A.  Watson. 

)ld  Ford — 1 to  7 odd,  Roman-road,  68  years,  ground- 

rent  £16.  lOs 1,410 

ByCeiNNOCK,  Galswobtht,  & Co. 
f'enchurch-street — Ground-rentof  £1,266,  reversion 

in  66  years 33,000 

?ortliind-t<iwn— Improved  ground-rent  of  £52,  term 

13  years  610 

126  and  123,  High-street,  13  years,  grouud-rent 

£8 SCO 

By  C.  R.  Cbosb. 

dotting. hill— 63,  St,  Jamev’s-square,  freehold  740 

By  L.  Fahmeb. 

Cilburn— 232,  High-street,  93  years,  ground-rent 

£40  1,225 

301,  High-road,  94  years,  ground-rent  £36  1,1-16 

Rs  D.  Smith,  Son,  & Oaelbv. 

Sants — The  Eveley  House  Estate,  about  481a.,  free- 
hold, of  which  a cottage  and  3a.  Or.  12p.  realised  400 
By  C.  & H White. 

Battersea— 46  to  62  even,  Inworth.atreet,  89  years, 

ground-rent  £’0  850 

iambeth— 4.  6,  8,  18  to  21,  Pratt-street,  freehold  ..  4,175 
Walworth,  Victory-^iliu'e — A plot  of  freehold  land...  400 
I A plot  of  building  land,  area  1,275  ft.,  let  at  £23 
I per  plot. 

A plot  of  building  land,  area  1,055  ft.,  lot  at  £19 
per  plot. 

Two  plots  of  building  land,  area  2,390  ft.,  let  at 
£19  per  p'ot. 

A plot  of  building  land,  area  843  ft.,  let  at  £27 
per  plot. 

8 and  19,  Arthur-street,  41  years,  gronnd-rent  £7  650 

Iewingtou-12  and  13,  Circular-road,  12  years, 


ground-rent  £10  400 

14a,  8t.  David’s  street,  8 years,  ground-rent  £4...  65 

'amberwell— 1,  Blucher-road,  73  years,  ground- 

rent  £1  315 

Nov.  1. 

By  Perkins  & Cssab. 

Jermondsey — 23  and  24,  Marine-street,  freehold  ...  540 

Bv  Newbon  & Harding. 
idcup— The  residence  called  “ Woodville,”  81 

years,  ground-rent  £i6  800 

Janonbury— 13,  Alma-road,  71  years,  ground-rent 

£9 300 

lollotvay — 78,  ToUington-road,  60  years,  ground- 

rent  £6.  68 305 

80,  ToUington  Park,  76  years,  ground-rent  £8.  Ss.  3:6 
slington— 26,  William-street,  67  years,  ground- 

rent  £5 276 

1 to  6,  Milner-street,  39  years,  ground-rent 

£45.  10s 2,160 

Nov.  2. 

By  Hbrbino,  Son,  & Diw. 

Itreatham— 1,  Leigham-avenue,  and  4 acres,  38 

years,  ground-rent  £69  168 1,300 

Bv  Collins  & Collins. 

Ipitalflelda— 1 to  8,  Hariot-place,  freehold  1,030 

’oplar— 9 aud  10.  Union-street ; and  18  and  19,  Pro- 

vtdence-plaee,  freehold  376 


I Builders'  Exchange,  Pittsburgh. — The 

.Juilders’  Exchange  of  Pittsburgh  has  appointed 
fc  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a site 
or  the  erection  of  an  Exchange,  at  a cost  of 
ibout  200,000  dols.  The  building  is  to  be  on 
blans  similar  to  those  of  the  Philadelphia, 
■Boston,  and  Chicago  Exchanges.  The  basement 
;s  to  contain  a Trades  School  for  the  education 
if  boys  to  be  carpenters,  painters,  masons, 
'ulcklayers,  and  for  giving  instruction  in  all  the 
:ither  handicrafts  appertaining  to  the  building 
rades.  The  first  floor  is  to  accommodate  a 
lanking  business  for  the  use  of  contractors, 
luilders,  and  architects.  The  second  floor  is  to 
le  the  Exchange  proper,  where  contractors  and 
rchitects  may  meet  and  make  agreements,  and 
/here  property  owners  may  come  and  negotiate 
bout  the  erection  of  buildings.  The  third  floor 
3 intended  for  the  business  meetings  of  the 
Ixcbange. 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  Novbmdbb  12. 

Surveyort'  Insfifuiion.~Openms  AAitess  by  the  Presi- 
dent (Mr.  E.  P.  Sqoarey).  8 p.m. 

Leedi  and  Yorkshire  Arrhitrctural  Soeiefy. — (1)  Address 
bv  the  President,  Mr.  H.  Perkin.  (2)  Distribution  of 
Prizes.  7 30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Novbuhbb  13. 

IntifiHttion  of  Civil  Engineerg. — (1)  Distribution  of 
Medals,  Pr*-miiims,  and  Prizes  awarded  at  the  close  of  last 
Session.  (2)  Mr.  W.  Worby  Beaumont  on  '‘Friction. 
Brake  Dynamometers.”  8 p.m. 

Wbdkbsdat,  Novembeb  14. 

St.  FauV»  EccUsiological  Society. — Mr.  W.  H.  St.John 
Hope,  F.S.A.,  on  ‘‘The  actual  uses  of  Colours  in  the 
Mediteval  Church  of  England.”  7.30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  5ocrefv.— Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reado, 
F.G.S..  on  “The  Advantages  to  the  Civil  Engineer  of  a 
Study  of  Geology.”  8 p.m. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Atsociation.—AanxiaX.  Conver- 
sazione. 

Thubbday,  Novkmbeb  15. 

The  Arte  and  Crajta  Exhibition  Society. — Mr.  Emery 
Walker  on  “ Letterpress  Printing.”  8.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  A»iociafion,—-^T.  .1.  Crsbb 
Watt,  F.S.A.,  on  “The  .lEsthetics  of  City  Building.” 
8 p.m. 

Feiday,  Novembbe  16. 

ArchifectHTal  Aitociafion.—'i&r.  A.  T.  Walmisley  on 
“ Arches  and  Yaulting.”  7.30  p.m. 

Imtitufion  of  CivH  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting^. 
— Mr.  E.  C.  de  Segundo  on  ’'Experiments  on  Beams” 
7.30  p.m. 


Leeds  and  Yorkstire  Architectural 
Society.  — The  opening  meeting  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  on  Monday  next,  November 
12th,  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  when,  after  an 
address  by  the  President  (Mr.  Henry  Perkin), 
there  will  be  a social  entertainment  and  smoking 
concert,  which  appears  to  be  a “ new  departure  ” 
in  architectural  societies’  meetings. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects.— The 
annual  meeting  and  election  of  council  of  the 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects  took  place  on 
the  31st  ult.  Mr.  W.  A.  Royle  was  re-elected 
President,  the  other  members  of  the  Council 
being:  — Mr.  Redmayne,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  R.  K.  Freeman,  P.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  J. 
Murgatroyd,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  R.  J.  Bennett, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  H.  Bridgford,  Mr.  J.  Medland 
Taylor,  Mr.  John  Ely,  and  Mr.  Paul  Ogden, 

A. R.I.B.A.,  the  two  latter  gentlemen  being  hon. 
secretaries. 

Competition  : Newport  Board  Schools.-- 

The  Newport  United  District  School  Board 
having  some  time  back  advertised  for  designs 
for  new  schools  at  Spring  - gardens,  New- 
port, Mon.,  to  accommodate  1,000  children, 

^ designs  from  several  local  architects  were  sub- 
mitted. After  several  meetings  of  the  Board, 
they  reduced  the  number  to  two  designs,  these 
being  subsequently  forwarded  under  motto,  we 
are  informed,  to  a leading  architect  (name  not 
mentioned),  who  decided  in  favour  of  the  one 
submitted  by  Mr.  E.  A,  Lansdowne,  of  Newport, 
which  design  the  Board  afterwards  unanimously 
adopted.  Tenders  received  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  work  appear  in  this  week’s  issue. 

Manchester  Students  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers.  — The  opening 
meeting  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  Association 
of  Manchester  Students  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  October  31.  at  the  Athenmum,  Princess- 
street.  Manchester,  the  President,  Mr.  A.  Jacob, 

B. A.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  in  the  chair.  The  Hon.  Sec., 

Mr.  A.  D.  Greatorex,  Stud.Inst.C.E.,  read  the 
President’s  address,  in  which  he  drew  attention 
to  the  growth  of  civil  engineering  and  its 
recognition  by  the  public,  and  as  belonging  to 
the  learned  professions  ; also  to  the  great  works 
executed  by  our  ancestors.  After  a few  remarks 
by  Mr.  R.  Vawser,  M.Inst.C.E.,  P.P.,  and  Mr.  W. 
T.  Olive,  Assoc.M.Inat.C.E.,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Jacob  for  his 
address.  The  first  visit  of  the  session  took 
place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  November  3rd, 
when,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  E.  Leader 
Williams,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Vice-President,  a visit 
was  paid  to  the  Salford  Section  of  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal,  over  which  the  members 
were  conducted,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Mr.  Williams,  by  Mr.  Jno.  Kyle,  M.Inst.C.E., 
Resident  Engineer,  who  explained  the  various 
details  of  the  work.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Jacob,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Allott, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  and  supported  by  Mr.  W.  A*. 
Royle,  President  of  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects,  a vote  of  thanks  w’as  passed  with 
acclamation  to  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Kyle  for 
the  afternoon’s  visit.  1 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — A 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Engineering  Society 
was  held  last  week  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, Liverpool,  Mr.  C.  H.  Darbishire, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.,  in  the  chair,  when  a paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Wyld,  M.Inst.C.E.,  on 
“ The  Laying  of  Large  Mains.”  The  author, 
after  referring  to  the  ancient  aqueducts,  stated 
that  the  power  to  construct  iron  pipes  had  only 
been  obtained  within  the  past  century.  He 
referred  to  the  different  materials  of  which  a 
main  might  be  constructed,  and  adduced  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  cast  iron,  stating  that  the 
larger  the  main  the  more  water  was  delivered 
relatively  to  the  weight  of  the  iron  employed. 
He  referred  to  various  means  of  transit  over 
rough  ground,  and  appliances  for  laying  large 
pipes  in  the  trenches.  The  necessity  for  sluice 
drains  in  every  hollow,  and  an  air-cock  at  every 
summit,  was  dilated  on,  preference  being 
expressed  for  a simple  hand  air-cock,  witli 
additional  aperture  always  open,  permitting  a 
slight  leak,  but  preventing  any  accumulation  of 
air.  Drawings  of  some  of  the  works  on  the 
Vyrnwy  Aqueduct  were  shown  by  the  courteous 
permission  of  the  engineer,  Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon, 
M Inst.C.E.,  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which 
such  obstructions  as  rivers,  railways,  and  canals 
were  overcome. 

Society  of  Arts.— The  135th  Session  of  this 
Society  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  21st 
of  November,  with  an  Opening  Address  by  the 
Duke  of  Abercom,  C.B.,  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  Previous  to  Cliristmas  there  will  be 
four  ordinary  meetings,  in  addition  to  the  open- 
ing meeting.  At  the  first  ordinary  meeting  of 
the  Society  a paper  will  be  read  by  Colonel 
Gouraud,  on  “The  Phonograph.”  This  will  be 
followed  by  one  by  Mr.  Henry  Edmunds,  on 
“ The  Graphophone.’*  At  the  other  two  meetings 
to  be  held  before  Christmas  the  papers  will  be 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Deering  on  “Explosives,”  and  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Dibdin,  on  “ Standards  of  Light.” 
Among  the  papers  announced  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  ses.^ion  may  be  mentioned — “ Manufac- 
ture of  Sevres  Porcelain,”  by  Mr.  E.  Gamier 
(Director  of  the  S6vres  Manufactory);  “The 
Forth  Bridge,”  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Baker:  “The 
Channel  Tunnel,”  by  Colonel  Hozier ; and 
“ Secondary  Batteries,”  by  Mr.  W.  H Preece, 
F.R.S.  The  first  course  of  Cantor  lectures  will 
be  by  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  on 
“Light  and  Colour”;  the  other  lecturers  will 
be  Mr.  Alan  S.  Cole,  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  Mr. 
Walter  Crane,  Mr.  C.  V.  Boys,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr. 
H.  Graham  Harris. 

The  English  Iron  Trade.— The  English 
iron  market,  notwithstanding  the  advanced 
season  and  the  late  unfavourable  influences, 
keeps  steady,  on  the  whole,  a moderate  trade 
being  done  in  pig-iron,  with  a well-sustained 
demand  for  finished  iron  and  steel.  Although 
the  Scotch  warrant-market  has  been  quiet,  rates 
have  kept  tolerably  steady,  but  prices  quoted  by 
Scotch  makers  are  somewhat  irregular.  Pig- 
iron  in  the  North  of  England  is  very  firm, 
notwithstanding  restricted  business,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  Lancashire  crude 
iron  trade.  Hematite  iron  is  slightly  weaker  in 
the  north-west,  there  being  less  pressure  on  the 
part  of  buyers,  and  the  quotation  has  receded 
9d.  a ton,  or  to  44s.  6d.  net,  f.o.b.,  for  mixed 
numbers  of  Bessemer.  The  outlook  in  the  pig- 
iron- market  of  Staffordshire  is  hopeful.  Manu- 
factured iron  is  very  strong,  although  the 
inquiry  is  a shade  less  active.  Tin-plates  are 
quoted  about  3d.  a box  lower,  but  the  demand 
continues  good.  The  steel  market  has  not 
changed  much,  trade  being,  on  the  whole,  good. 
Shipbuilders  keep  busy,  and  are  securing  fresh 
orders.  Engineers  are  well  emifioyed. — Iron. 

Devonshire  Properties  for  Sale. — The 
Worth  Estate,  situated  in  Washfield  and  Tiver- 
ton parishes,  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  auction, 
at  Tiverton,  on  the  13th  inst.  The  entire  estate, 
to  be  divided,  if  desired,  into  twenty-two  lots, 
covers  rather  more  than  900  acres,  yielding  an 
annual  rental  which  is  estimated  at  1,586Z. ; and 
it  contains  beds  of  manganese  and  iron  ore. 
Besides  various  farms  and  dairies,  the  several 
lots  include  the  Great  Beauchamp  farm,  some 
cottage  holdings.  Little  Beauchamp  homestead, 
and  the  old  manor-house  at  Washfield.  The 
Exe  runs  through  a portion  of  this  property, 
and  in  the  village  are  a few  good  building  sites, 
comprised  in  the  sale,  which  have  a wide  view 
over  the  river’s  valley.  A sum  of  5,000?.  is 
asked -for  the  freehold,  -with  timber,  fixtures, 
&c , of  Secktor  Hall,  less  than  one  mile  from 
Axminster,  together  with  its  appurtenant 
smithieA  eight  cottages,  and  sixty  acres  of 
pasture  and  woodland,  the  latter  providing  good 
shooting  and  trout-fishing. 
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Cardig^an  Estates,  Leeds  : First  For- 
tiou. — We  lately  adverted*  to  the  contem- 
plated sale,  by  the  late  Lord  Cardigan's  trustees, 
of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  and  its  grounds  of  twelve 
acres.  Next  December  will  be  offered  for  sale 
by  auction  at  Leeds,  by  Messrs.  Chinnock, 
Galsworthy,  Sc  Chinnock,  a large  number  of 
properties  belonging  to  the  Cardigan  estates. 
These  comprise  the  Abbey  House  at  Kirkstall, 
which  formed  the  northern  and  chief  gatehouse 
to  De  Lacy’s  Cistercian  abbey  there,  and  became, 
at  the  surrender,  the  last  abbot’s  residence ; 
some  freeholds,  being  -122  acres  in  all,  at 
Burley  and  Headingley,  including  Cardigan 
Fields  by  the  Aire,  Woodlands,  Batty  Wood, 
overlooking  the  Meanwood  Valley,  the  Grove 
spinning-mills  with  the  Ganister  stone-crushing 
mills.  Abbey  View,  and  various  farms ; some 
farms  (about  910  acres  in  all)  in  the 
townships  of  Drighlington,  Gildersome,  and 
Farnley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  with 
Park  Spring  Woods  and  its  extensive  stone 
beds  ; other  farms,  holdings,  garden  lands,  and 
wharfs  (492  acres)  in  Bramley,  Kirkstall  Hall, 
and  the  quarry  at  Bramley  Fall  Wood;  various 
building  sites  and  tenements  around  Kirkstall 
and  Horsforth,  with  the  Woodside  paper-mills 
(3.80  acres);  and  certain  freehold  ground-rents, 
amounting  to  913^.  per  annum,  secured  upon 
divers  residences,  mills,  inns,  market  gardens, 
and  the  like,  situated  at  Bramley,  Kirkstall, 
Burley,  and  Headingley, — all  these  latter  being 
within  the  borough  of  Leeds,  and  including 
almost  the  entire  village  of  Kirkstall. 

Plumbers’  "Work  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
On  Monday  the  Princess  Louise  opened  the  new 
College,  and  inspected  the  specimens  of  work 
done  by  apprentice  plumbers.  The  blaster  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers  of  the 
City  of  London  (Mr.  W.  11.  Bishop)  explained 
to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  work  which  the 
Company  w’as  undertaking  in  connexion  with 
the  technical  education  of  plumbers.  He  said 
that  the  Corporations  of  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head, as  well  as  the  plumbers  of  those  towns, 
were  among  the  first  supporters  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  registration  of  competent  plumbers ; 
and  by  the  joint  action  of  those  bodies  practical 
classes  have  been  carried  on  during  the  past  two 
years  under  the  personal  direction  of  a com- 
mittee of  plumbers. 

Presentation  of  a Fountain  to  the  City 
of  Glasgow. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Glasgow 
Town  Council  on  the  .30th  ult.,  it  was  announced 
that  Messrs.  M'Dowall,  Steven,  & Co.  had  offered 
to  present  to  the  Corporation  the  large  and 
elaborate  fountain  which  at  present  stands  in 
the  Exhibition  grounds,  nearly  opposite  the 
Kelvin-grove  Park  Museum  Buildings,  Messrs. 
M'Dowall,  Steven,  Sc  Co.,  in  their  letter  offering 
the  gift,  suggested  that  the  fountain  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  its  present  situation,  which 
they  considered  to  be  admirably  suited  for  it. 
The  Lord  Provost  said  he  thought  it  was  only 
right  that  they  should  record  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Council  a vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  M'Dowall, 
Steven.  Sc  Co.,  for  their  valuable  gift. — a gift 
which  was  a good  specimen  of  Glasgow  work. 

The  Efew  Palace  of  Christiansborg  at 
Copenhagen, —The  commission  appointed  for 
considering  the  designs  and  estimates  for  the 
new  Palace  of  Christiansborg  at  Copenhagen, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one  destroyed  by  fire 
some  years  ago,  has  decided  upon  awarding 
premiums  for  three  of  the  five  de.signssent  in  for 
final  competition,— viz.,  one  of  £280,  and  two  of 
£170  each.  The  commission,  being  unable  to 
accept  any  one  design  in  its  entirety,  has 
decided  upon  not  awarding  the  first  premium  of 
£590  offered  for  this  purpose. 

Berlin. — A new  concert-room,  called  the 
“New  Philharmonic,”  has  just  been  opened 
here.  There  is  room  for  2,900  persons,— namely, 
for  2, .500  spectators  and  400  performers.  Mr! 

Franz  Schweehten  was  thearchitect. On  the 

acce.ssion  of  a new  monarch  the  municipality 
usually  presents  a gift  to  the  sovereign.  In  the 
present  case  thi.s  will  take  the  form  of  a mag- 
nificent fountain  in  bronze,  with  allegorical 
figures  of  the  four  principal  rivers  of  Prussia 
The  site  has  not  yet  been  definitely  fixed.  The 
model,  which  is  ready  for  casting,  is  by  the 
sculptor.  Prof.  Reinhold  Begas. 

Improvements  at  Naples.  — A Naples 
journal  states  that  the  Municipal  authorities  of 
that  city  have  decided  upon  some  great  im- 
provements. A large  number  of  the"  old  parts 
and  rookeries  of  the  town  are  to  be  pulled  down 
and  new  quarters  erected  on  the  sites.  All  the 
houses  at  Castel  Nuovo,  too,  are  to  come  down, 
ihe  work  will  be  extended  over  ten  years. 

* Builder,  Aug.  18,  1838. 


New  Board  Schools,  Loughton,  Essex. 

A new  Board  School  for  3G0  boys  was  opened 
here  on  the  22nd  ult.  The  buildings  comprise  a 
general  schoolroom,  93  ft.  by  22  ft.,  lighted  by 
large  and  lofty  windows,  along  one  side  and  one 
end  ; three  class-rooms  opening  out  of  it,  each 
30  ft.'  by  22  ft.  ; a master's  room  and  a cloak- 
room, boiler-room,  and  store-rooms  in  the  base- 
ment. As  the  ground  falls  from  front  to 
back  a covered  playground  is  formed  below 
the  whole  area  of  the  largest  room.  The 
walling  is  of  picked  stocks  and  of  local  red 
bricks,  with  dressings  of  hard-pressed  bricks 
from  Birmingham.  'VVhere  there  is  reason  to 
expect  most  wear  and  tear,  the  corners  of  the 
jambs  and  piers  are  formed  of  Staffordshire 
rounded  blue  bricks.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  Reading  tiles.  A specially-arranged  system 
of  inlet  and  outlet  ventilation  is  adopted  in  the 
school-room  and  class-rooms.  The  heating,  on 
the  low-pressure  system,  has  been  undertaken 
by  Messrs.  J.  Jones  & Sons,  of  Farringdon- 
street,  E.C.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Everett  Sc 
Son,  of  Colchester,  and  the  architect  is  Mr. 
James  Cubitt.  The  contract  for  the  buildings, 
including  drainage,  boundary-walls,  and  the 
formation  of  a large  play-ground,  amounted  to 
2,950Z. 

Salt  "Water  for  Street-watering  and 
Sewer-ffusliing. — The  Town  Council  of  the 
Borough  of  Bootle-cum-Linacre,  at  their  last 
meeting,  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Health  Committee,  that  a service  of  salt  water 
' be  provided  for  street-sprinkling  and  sewer- 
flushing,  and  that  the  sum  of  3,000Z.  be  borrowed 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  Borough  Surveyor 
be  authorised  to  carry  out  the  works  set  forth 
in  his  reports  to  the  Health  Committee.  A 
supply  of  salt  water  was  provided  about  twelve 
months  ago  to  supply  the  Public  Baths,  and  the 
present  proposal  is  to  extend  the  pipe  lines 
throughout  the  more  important  streets  of  the 
borough,  and  to  erect,  on  the  highest  available 
ground,  a tank  to  contain  .50,000  gallons  of 
water,  which  will  give  a sufficient  pressure  on 
the  hydrants,  and  will  provide  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  between  the  intervals  of  pumping. 
The  whole  of  the  works  of  the  original  scheme, 
as  well  as  the  proposed  extension,  have  been 
designed  by  the  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  W.  N. 
Blair,  Assoc. -M. Inst.  C.E. 

House  Building  in  the  Metropolis  since 
1849.  — Sir  Charles  Warren,  in  his  annual 
report  on  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  which 
has  been  issued  lately,  cites  some  interesting 
figures  as  to  the  enormous  number  of  houses 
which  have  been  erected,  and  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  population  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  metropolis  since  1849.  The 
figures  are  given  with  the  view  of  showing  that 
there  is  at  present  an  urgent  necessity  for  a very 
material  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  force. 
The  Commissioner  says  that  since  the  year  1849, 
when  the  authorised  strength  of  the  force  was 
only  .5,493,  there  have  been  built  500,852  new 
houses,  while  3,403  are  now  in  course  of  erection ; 
1,833  miles  of  new  streets  have  also  been  added! 
to  the  charge  of  the  police,  and  the  population 
has  increased  from  2,473,758  to  5,476,447. 

The  Sound  Tunnel.— In  accordance  with 
the  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Sound  Tunnel  scheme,  the 
Danish  and  Swedish  Governments  have  refused 
to  grant  the  concession  for  its  construction  ap- 
plied for  by  a French  syndicate.  The  chief 
reason  of  the  refusal  was  that,  whilst  the  inte- 
rest annually  on  the  capital  required  for  its  con- 
struction would  amount  to  about  4.5,000^ , the 
utmost  receipts  would  not  exceed,  it  was  shown, 
30,000^.  a year,  so  that  the  tunnel  would  require 
a heavy  annual  subsidy. 

The  Baltic-North  Sea  Canal.— The  work 
on  the  canal  which  is  to  connect  the  North 
Sea  with  the  Baltic  is  being  vigorously  carried 
on,  but  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  canal 
can  hardly  be  completed  in  less  than  eight  years. 
The  work  of  excavation  has  been  entrusted  to  a 
Dutch  firm  at  Greenloo  for  a sum  of  600, 000^.. 
the  official  estimate  of  cost  being  750,000^. 
When  this  canal  is  completed,  the  present  Eider 
Canal,  which  has  been  open  for  100  years,  will 
be  valueless. 

Lifts.-  - We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  Clark, 
Bunnett,  & Co.  (Limited),  of  Ratbbone-place, 
are  constructing  three  hydraulic  lifts  for  the 
new  addition  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  and  that  they 
have  also  in  hand  hydraulic  lifts  for  the  General 
Post-Office,  London,  and  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  Bath  Freestone  Quarrying  Com- 
pany  (Limited). — The  prospectus  of  this 
new  company  will  be  found  in  our  advertisino- 
columns  this  week.  ® 


A Premium  of  25,000  Francs.— It  t 

be  remembered  that  the  King  of  the  Belgit- 
in  1874,  founded  an  annual  premium  of  25,00iii 
for  eminent  services  rendered  to  science.  { 
prize  for  1893  is  to  be  for  the  best  solutioicj 
the  question  how  large  cities  are  to  be  n | 
efficiently  provided  with  abundant  supplieat 
pure  drinking-water.  In  solving  this  quests! 
the  local  conditions  of  Brussels  are  to  be  d! 
with  in  the  first  place,  but  probable  increase?! 
urban  populations  generally  are  also  to  be  tat) 
into  consideration.  Works  already  in  print  t 
be  admitted  to  the  competition  only  if  the  eI 
editions  contain  important  changes  and  acq 
tions  which,  like  the  other  prize-essays,  h( 
been  published  during  1889  to  1892,  the  pent 
fixed  for  the  competition.  The  prize-essays  r 
be  in  Dutch,  German,  English,  French,  Itals 
or  Spanish,  and  must  be  sent  in  by  Januaia 
1893,  to  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Agricultil 
Industry,  and  Public  Works.  The  jury,  tot 
appointed  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  is: 
consist  of  three  Belgians  and  four  represeif 
tives  of  other  nations.  ' 

The  Glasgow  Exhibition  is  to  close  tl 
Saturday,  the  10th  inst.  At  the  last  meeting! 
the  Glasgow  Town  Council,  the  Parks  Crt! 
mittee  presented  their  minutes,  detailing 
results  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Exhibit! 
Executive  as  to  taking  over  the  buildings,  J 
Corporation  undertaking  to  accept  the  sail 
“ in  full  implement  ” (which,  being  translat!| 
means,  “in  full  discharge”)  of  the  obligate 
of  the  Exhibition  Executive  to  restore  • 
grounds  of  the  park  to  their  original  conditii 
It  is  assumed  that  the  value  of  the  buildings; 
about  10,0007,  and  the  cost  of  their  demoliti 
and  the  restoration  of  the  grounds  is  estimal 
at  2,0007,  so  that  it  is  calculated  there  will! 
a substantial  addition  to  make  to  the  alreae 
large  Exhibition  surplus.  But  the  Exhibit! 
Committee,  in  offering  the  buildings  to  the  C 
poration,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Corpa 
tion  might  see  their  way  to  preserve  intact  tl 
portion  of  the  building  which  constitutes  t 
Fine  Art  Section. 

Jerry-building  in  Moscow. — The  Bd) 
CJiroiiicle  of  Nov.  3,  reports “ In  Moscci 
another  large  building  has  just  fallen  dov 
but  luckily  without  causing  any  loss  of  life.  . 
appears  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  ‘jerc 
building  ’ going  on  in  that  town,  and  it  is  e 
improbable  that  some  of  the  builders  of  thd 
man-traps  will  be  brought  into  the  law  courtir 

International  Ironmongers’,  Iron,  a;i 
Metal  Trades’  Exhibition. — This  Exhibit! 
will  be  opened  on  Monday  next,  at  1 p.m-,i 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  It  v\ 
remain  open  until  the  24th  inst. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF 
TIMBER. 

Teak,  E.I load 

Sequoia,  U.S foot  cube 

Birch,  Canada load 

Fir,  Daotsic,  ic 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow 

Lath,  Dantsic fathom 

St.  Petersburg 

Wainscot,  Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  lst...8td.l00 

„ 4th  and  3rd 

Riga  

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  

„ 2nd  

,,  white  

Swedish 

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine,  1st  

,,  „ 2nd 

,,  ,,  3rd,  Ac 

Canada,  Spruce,  Ist  

,,  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  Ac 

Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1 in.,  pre- 
pared, First 

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba foot 

Honduras,  Ai' 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

Mexican  ,,  

Tobaseo  ,,  

Honduras  ,,  

Box,  Turkey ton 

Walnut,  Italian foot 

METALS. 

Ibon — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London.. .ton 
,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

„ Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
COPPBB — 

British,  cake  and  ingot ton 

Best  selected  


MATERIALS.; 

£.  a.  d.  £.  B.i 
8 0 0 12  10  ( 
0 2 3 03: 

2  15  0 4 16 

2 0 0 4 0' 

2 0 0 4 10  • 

4 0 0 6 10  ' 

2 10  0 3 10  ' 

2 10  0 4 0' 

3 10  0 6 0 f 

600  60' 
2 10  0 3 0' 

9 0 0 10  0 '• 

7  0 0 9 0' 

7 0 0 8 0' 

9 10  0 16  10  ' 

9 0 0 10  0 I 

7 10  0 10  10 

7 10  0 16  10  ' 

8 10  0 17  10  ' 

16  0 0 25  10  ' 

10  10  0 17  10  ' 

7 10  0 10  10  ' 

9 0 0 10  0 ' 

7 0 0 8 10  ' 

6 10  0 8 O'  . 

6 10  0 12  0 ' 

0 11  0 0 14 

0 8 0 0 10  " 
0 6 6^0  7 ' 
0 0 31  0 0'' 

0 0 31  0 0 (1 

0 0 2 0 0 i| 

0 0 41  0 0 (j 

0 0 41  0 0 1 

0 0 4 0 0 

0 0 41  0 0 

0 0 41  0 0 'I 

5 0 0 13  0 '1 

0 0 41  0 0 t, 


4  17  6 6 0' 

4 7 6 4 10  ii 

6  16  0 7 0' 

81  0 0 84  0 ' 

82  0 0 85  0 I 
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METALS  {continued). 

CoF?XB — SheetB,  strong  

“CMi,  bars  

Yellow  Metal 

Lead— 

Pig,  Spanish  

English,  common  brands 

Sheet,  English 

Speltee— 

Silesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands 

Tin— 

Straits  

Australian  

English  Ingots 

Zinc— English  sheet  


88  0 0 88  0 0 

78  16  0 0 0 0 

.lb,  0 0 7i  0 0 7S 

.ton  13  10  0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

14  16  0 000 


J02  6 0 0 0 0 

102  16  0 000 

104  10  0 0 0 0 

ton  22  10  0 23  10  0 


OILS.  £.  a.  d. 

Linseed  ton  19  2 6 

Cocoannt,  Cochin  28  10  0 

Ceylon  25  0 0 

Palm,  Lagos  26  0 0 

Bapeseed,  English  pale  30  16  0 

,,  brown  29  5 0 

Cottonseed,  refined  22  10  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine 19  0 0 

Lubricating,  U.S 6 0 0 

,,  refined  7 0 0 

Turpentine — 

American, in  casks evrt,  1 15  3 

Tar— 

Stockholm barrel  116 

Archangel  0 11  0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

Epitcyme  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  AVork. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium, 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Nov.  29th 

Not  stated 

ii. 

Scheme  for  deabng  with  Exhibition  Buildings 
and  Grounds  

E'clkestone  Pleasure 
Gardens  Co.,  Lim..,. 

60t 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials, 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Eewering  and  Making-up  Roads,  Footpaths,  &c 
Hoad-making  and  Paving  Works  

Beckenham  Local  Bd. 
Willesden  Local  Board 
Lewishsm  Bd.  of  AVorks 
Met.  Bo»rdof  Works.,, 

G.  B.  Carlton 

O.  Claude  Robson 

Nov.  12th 

Nov.  13th 
do. 
do. 

Nov.  15th 
do. 

Nov.  16th 
do, 

Nov.  23rd 

Nov.  26th 

xi. 

Preparing  for  and  Grnvelliug  Footpaths  

do. 

Midland  Railway  Co.  ... 
Noith  AVoolwich  Gar- 
dena Company  

Commia  of  rewers  

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Central  London  School 
District  

Creosoted  Fir  Palo  Fencing  

Underground  Urinals,  AA’ater  Closets,  &c 

Additional  Pavilions,  &c.,  to  Hospital  

Laying  Floors,  4c 

E.  R.  Gabbett 

Official 

Pennington  S.  Bncigen 

H.  Jarvis  4 Son  

Dec.  Ist 
do. 

Dec.  21at 

1 

Refuse  Destructor,  4e 

Footway,  4c  , under  Thames,  Blackwall 

Hastin.'s  Corporation ... 
Met,  Board  of  Works 

r.  H.  Palmer  

Officinl  ... 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment, 

By  whom  Advertised, 

Salary, 

Applications 

Page. 

Nov.  1 4th 
Nov.  15th 
Nov,  2l8t 

xvi. 

AVooJ  Green  Local  Brd. 

TENDERS. 

[Commnnientions  for  insertion  nnder  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  JVooa  on  Thuredaye,'] 

BATTERSEA. — For  the  erection  of  a Central  Library 
for  the  ButtersHii  Public  Library  Commissioners : — 
Shillitoe  & Son.  Bury  St  Edmunds..  £6,199  0 0 
M.  Mnrsliind.  Wandsworth,  S.W.  ...  6,180  0 0 

Longley  & Co.,  Crawley  6,166  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton,  Wandsworth, 

S.W 6,144  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co.,  Erompton-road, 

S.W 6,080  0 0 

J.  & J.  Greenwood.  Dockhead,  3.E.  6,998  0 0 

Scharion&Co.,  Clu'Jsea,  S.W 6,997  0 U 

King  & Son,  W estminster,  S.W 6,H95  0 0 

W.  Smith,  Hnrleyford-road,  8.E.  ...  5,990  0 0 

Perry  & Co.,  Bow,  E 6,989  0 0 

John  Allen  & 'Ons,  Kilburn,  M .W...  6,958  0 0 

W.  DownSj  Walworth,  S.E 6,954  0 0 

Alfred  Biickell,  West  Kensington, 

S.W 6,936  0 0 

J.  T,  Chappell,  Pimlico,  S.W 5,92')  0 0 

B.  E.  JNigUtingale,  Lambeth  6,870  0 0 

Holloway  Bros  , Queen’s  - road, 

BattQ’sea,  S.W 6,853  0 0 

Charles  Wall,  Chelsea,  S.W 5,830  0 0 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs,  Loughborough 

Junction,  S.E 5,780  0 0 

Hart  Bros  , Dover-street,  S.E 5,739  0 0 

W.  Johnson,  Waiidsworth-comnion..  6,700  0 0 

J.  W.  Hobbs  it  Co  , Strand  5,700  0 0 

Charles  Kynoch  & Co.,  Clapham, 

S.W 6,646  0 0 

James  Holloway,  Lavender  - hill, 

S.W.  (accepted)  6,G00  0 0 

H.  Willcouk,  Wolverhampton 6,580  0 0 

George  Box,  Hedinsly,  Sussex  6,515  0 0 

Brass  A Son,  St.  Lukes,  E.C 6,473  0 0 

W.  L.  Kellaway  Peiitonville,  N.  ...  5,176  0 0 
Ward, Clarke,  & Co,,  New  Cross- 
road, S.E 4,713  0 0 


CHESHAM  (Bucks). — For  the  erection  of  factory,  &e., 
Waterside,  Chesham,  Buck'*,  for  Mr.  Jos  Reynolds, 
Chesham.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Green,  architect,  Chesham  : — 

W.  Harding,  Chesham  £457  0 0 

J.  AVright,  Chesham 388  0 0 

H.  Mead,  Chesham 3l9  0 0 

G.  Darlington,  Amersbam 310  0 0 

AV.  Bougbton,  Chesham  laccepted)  ...  294  0 0 

EASTYILLE.— For  warming  Ea-stviUe  New  Church. 
Mr.  H.  C.  M.  Hirst,  architect,  30.  Broad-street,  Bristol  ;— 
John  Grundy  (accepted)  £110  0 0 


HACKNEY.  — For  rebuilding  the  “ Good  Intent," 
Mowlem-street,  for  Mr.  B.  Williams,  Mr.  G.  E.  HoL 


man,  architect ; — 

G,  Sharpe  

£1,920 

Coulsell  Bros 

1,724 

A.  Hood  

1,654 

Alexander  

1,619 

Edwards,  juu 

1,625 

,.  £3,7S0 
..  3.598 
..  2,663 
..  2,64’) 


0 0 


FOLKE'TONE. — For  the  erection  of  a shop  and  res- 
taiirani  in  Sand 'afe-road,  FoLestoue,  for  M.  Carlo  Maes- 
trani.  Plans  and  quantities  by  Mr.  Reginald  Pope, 
architect,  Folkestone: — 

Newman,  Folkestone 

Tunbriege.  Folkestone  

Mercer,  FoUestone 

Prebble,  Folkestone  

Petfs  & Son,  Folkestone 

Wallis  & Clements,  Maidstone... 

Brooks,  Folkestone 

Hayward  & Co.,  Folkestone 

AVebster,  Folkestone  

Moody,  Folkestone  

FrunkJiu,  Folkestone  (accepted). 

HACKNEY.— For  building  an  addition  to  house  in 
Hackney -road,  for  Mr.  Putney: — 

A.  Hood  (accepted)  £120  0 0 

H.ACKNEY. — For  pulling  down  and  robu'Iding  No.  73, 
Manstord  street,  for  Mr.  G.  Feroee  : — 

A.  Hood  (accepted)  £216  0 0 


2,433  0 
2.-117  0 
2,402  0 
2,400  0 
2,227  0 


HAMMERSMIIT-I, — For  pulling  down  and  re-bnilding 
the  “Bell  and  Anchor ’’  for  Mr,  AV.  Brown.  Mr.  Beau- 
mont, architect ; — 

Shan  Granite  Mansfield  Old 
Pilasters.  Stone.  Materials. 
,£8,290  £5,66( 


Holloway 

Cox  

Lynn  

Lascelles  . 
A,  Hood 


5,120 


5,110  4,833 

4,8.0  4,525 

4,736  4,30-3 

Turtle  & Appleton  4,280  3,935 

Beale 4,276  — 


ISLINGTON. — For  alterations  to  the  “Peacock" 
public-house,  II,  High-street,  for  Mr,  Sturt.  Messrs. 
AVilson,  Sou,  & AM  wiiickle.archi  tecta.  2. East  India-avenne, 
Leadeiihall-street,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

AV.  Johnson £3,200  0 0 

Charles  Cox 3,057  0 0 

Andrew  & Nanson  3,051  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton  2,990  0 0 

Hearle  &Sons  2,966  0 0 

John  Mills.  2.950  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  3,9-49  0 0 

F.  AV.  Gill  & Co 2,947  0 0 

Staines  & Son  2,934  0 0 

Drew  & Cadman 2,916  0 0 

A1  . Shurmur  (accepted)  2,590  0 0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  business  premise 
Higb-street,  Camden-town,  for  Mr.  John  Matthews.  Mr 
Edmund  J.  Bennett,  architect,  Gravesend.  Mr.  W 
Hawker,  quantity  surveyor  : — 

AVallBros £2,998  0 0 

AVilliams  & Son 2,945  0 0 

Mark  Patrick 2,944  0 0 

Colls  & Son  3,815  0 0 

McCormick  & Son  3,752  0 0 

E.  J.  Burnand 2,749  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 2,733  0 0 

Tomes 2,649  0 0 

Gould  & Brand 2,477  0 0 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a one-storey  laund^ 
clothing  store,  58  ft.  by  22  ft. ; a sanitary  turret  to  contain 
water-closets  and  fittings  ; two  covered  ways,  and  sanitary 
roof  repairs,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  Bethnal 
Green.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Jackson  & Todd £1,679  0 0 

Lake  , 1,398  0 0 

Adams 1,383  0 0 

Staines 1,346  0 0 

AV.  Johnson  1,290  0 O' 

Holland  1,278  0 0 

Barrett 1,276  0 0 

Sherwood 1,348  0 0 

Edwards 1,197  0 0 

Captain  & Co 1,191  0 O 

George  Lusk 1,118  0 0 

R.  Cox 1,084  0 0 

Edmonds  997  10  0 

LONDON. — For  new  building,  Shaftesbury-avenue^ 
Messrs.  W.  E.  & F.  Brown,  architects. 

Thos.  Bryce  £3,683  0 0 

Dove  Bros 2,255  0 0 

Coils  &,  Sons  3,194  0 0 

E.  Lawrance  & Sons  2,990  0 0 

J.  AVoodward 2,968  0 0 

Langler  & Fiukbam 2,985  3 0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  9^. 
Fitzjohn's-avenue,  Hampstead.  Messrs.  W.  E.  & F. 
Brown,  architects. 

AV.  H.  Lascelles&Co £1,095  0 0 

Langdale,  Hallett,  & Co 977  8 0 

Langler  & Pinkbaro 931  16  7 

Colls  & Sons  926  0 0 

J.  Woodward 880  0 0 

LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  -408^ 
Holloway  road,  for  Mr.  H.  Dell.  Messrs.  Scurry  fe 
Wright,  architect,  6,  Salisbury-street,  Strand  : — 

Ward  & Lamble  (accepted) £1,525  0 0 

LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuildingNo.  103, 
Redmans-road,  Stepney,  for  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Lanchester,  architect : — 

A.  Hood  (accepted) £358  10  0 

LONDON.— For  works  at  11,  Buckingham  Palace-rcadj, 
S.AV.,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Read.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sa^le, archi- 
tect, 86  and  87,  Strand,  AV.C. : — 

.■i/teratione  and  Jtepairs. 

Drew  & Cadmsn £291  0 0 

AA’ard  & Lamble  238  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 224  0 O' 

S.  Tardley  & Sons  (accepted) 224  0 0 

Fittini/e. 

Bowling  & Govier  235  0 0- 

•S,  Howlett 205  0 0 

S.  Yardicy  i;  Sous  (accepted)  170  0 0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  at '*  The  Robin.' 
Hood,”  Holborn.  for  Messrs.  Deakiu  & Crimmen.  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Saville,  architect,  88  and  87,  Strand,  W.C. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Builders’  JVork. 

8.  Goodall  £372  0 0 

AV.  A.  Rhodes  347  0 0 

S.  Yiipiley  & Sons  831  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 326  0 0 

AValker  (accepted)  300  0 0 

Peaterers'  Work. 

F.  J.  Ruse £49  7 6 

AA'alts  & Co.  (accepted) 46  14  0 


LONDON.— For  various  sanitary  alterations  to  13,. 
Devonshire-piace,  for  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  Bart. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Elgood,  architect,  08,  Winipolc-sireet : — 

Clarke  5;  Mannooch  (accepted)  £139  15  0 

LONDON.— For  new  drains  and  various  sanitary  alter- 
ations at  No.  4,  Glouceater-place,  Portman-sqnare,  for  Jlr. 
A.  J.  Blount.  Mr.  F.  M.  Elgood,  architect,  98,  Wimpole- 
Btreet : — 

Smeatoo,  Son,  & Co £239  10  6 

Army  and  Navy  Auxiliary  Co 193  0 0 

Clarke  & Mannooch  (accepted)  185  0 0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  “ Royal 
Standard"  Music  Hull,  Pimlico,  S.VV.,  for  Mr.  Richard 
AVake.  Mr.  H.  I Newton,  architect,  17,  Queen  Anne’s- 
gate,  AVestiuinster,  S.AV.  Quautities  by  the  architect  :— 

H.&E.  Lea,  Regent-street  £3,687  0 0 

Kirk  & Enudall,  Woolwich 3,820  0 0 

Peny  & Co.,  Bow 3 4.50  0 0 

8.  Goddeu,  Brvanston-sqnare  3,420  0 0 

Smith,  Son,  & Fletcher,  Belgravia  ...  3,383  0 0 

J.  AValker,  Poplar  3,357  0 0 

H.  Burmau  & Son,  Kennington-park  3,333  0 0 

.Jackson  & Todd.  Hackney 3,300  0 0 

J,  Beale,  Westminster 3,184  0 0 


LONDON. — For  new  drains  and  various  alterations,  &c:, 
at  No.  54,  Moutagu-square,  AV.  Mr.  F.  M.  Elgood,  archi- 
tect,  98,  AVimpole-street,  AV.  :— 

Clarke  & Munoooch  (accepted)  £505  10  0 

LONDON. — For  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs,  at 
No.  28,  Queen  Anne-street,  Portland-place,  for  Mr  Joseph 
Mills.  Mr.  F.  M.  Elgood,  ^architect,  98,  AVimpole-street, 

General  Painting 

AVorks.  Reserved. 

Hall,  Beddall,  &Co...  £.573  0 0 £46  0 0 

George  Shaw 443  10  0 ......  38  10  0 

J.  Simpson  & Son*  ...  417  0 0 30  0 0 

* Accepted, 


LONDON.— For  building  extra  storey  and  various  other 
alter;itions  and  additions  to  No.  20,  Chester  - terrace. 
Regent's  Park.  Mr.  F.  M.  Elgood,  architect,  98,  Wimpols. 
street : — 

Clarke  & Mannooch  (accepted)  £850  0 0 

MAIDENHEAD. — E'or  additions,  &e.,  to  Sheepbouee 
Cottage,  Maidenhead  Court.  Mr.  Frederick  AA'heeler,. 
architect,  33,  Chancery-lane  : — 

G.  H.  Gibson  (accepted)  £475  0 0 


MAIDENHEAD. — For  the  erection  of  Villa,  Maiden- 
head Court.  Mr.  Frederick  Wheeler,  architect,  22,, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C. ; — 

G.  H.  Gibson  (accepted)  £1,100  0 0 


[Nov.  10,  1888. 


iQ  &I17  purt  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  At  the  rate  o<  19i.  per  annum’ 
PnarAio.  To  all  parte  of  Europe,  America.  Australia,  and  New! 
Zealand,  26e.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Oevlon,  Ac.  SOe.  peri 
^num.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUOliAja  FOURDRINIMi,? 


w.o. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  | PARLEIGH  DOWN.^ 


BOX  GROUND.  I COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  | STOKE  GROUND.E 

THE  BATH  STONE  PIRMS,  Limited,  fl 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 


BOULTING  FREESTONE. 


The  stone  from  these  qnarriei  t 


THE  CHELTNCH 
STONE. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

dlTUATIONa  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTIOBSHIPB, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  tifty  words)  or  under  4a.  6d. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words  Oa.  8d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  AdvertUementa,  also  for  apectal  Adver- 
ilaemeata  on  front  page,  Oompotltlona,  Coutracta.  Sales  by  Auction 
kc.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  tbe  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR Linsi  (about  THIRTY  worda)  or  under  .......  Ii.  ad. 

Each  additional  line  (about  tan  words) Oa  6d 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stampe  muse  not  be  sent,  but  all  amall  aumi  should  be 
remitted  by  Oaah  In  Regiitered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
t the  Poat-ofBce.  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 

DOUGLAS  POUBDRINIKR.  PoblUhet, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertlaements  for  the  current  week’s  Issue  muat  reach  the  Office 
lefore  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  and  for  the  Front  Pace 
■■  e same  Hour  oa  WEDNESDAY. 


eqna 

known  ss  the  “ Weather  e 
Beds,"  and  is  of  a \erjt 
crystalline  nature,  and  nn*  t 
donbtedly  one  of  the  most  J 
durable  etones  in  Eneland. 

Is  of  the  same  ciretalline  i 
nature  aa  the  Chelyncl  Stone,  e 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  more  •• 
fluitable  for  flnemonlded  work,  k 
Prices,  ard  every  information  given,  on  t 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS,  i 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 


THE 
BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 


London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt.  ' 


SPECIAL.— alterations  in  standing  advertise. 

__  MENT3  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 
ravat  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o’clock  on  WEDNES- 


DAY   

be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTL 
. Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 

latterOOPIEBONLYshouldbei 


PERSONS  Adyertlslng  lu  "The  Bulliler,"  may  have  RtpHeiaddrttitd 
to  (As  OJteo,  48,  Oatherlue-street,  Covent  Garden,  W 0 
frtto/chargo.  Letters  will  be  forwarded 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  faoilitieB  have  been  provided  for  i 
working  these  qnarries,  and  the  stone  can  be  e 
snpplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on  d 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  CO.,  , 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent— Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Advt.  . 


ivelopes  are  seut,  together  with  eufflclent  etampe  to 
'Ver  the  poetage 


THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  OIR- 


By  post  (carefully  packed),  1 


Asphalte. — The  Seyesel  and  Metallic  Lava  i 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42,  , 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  beet  and  cheapest  materials  ? 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  3 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk-  • 
rooms,  graneries,  tun- rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt.  . 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


WALTHAMSTOW,— For  tho  crrction  of  eiclit  houses 
and  iiahop  at  Walthamstow.  Mr.  Christopher  M,  Shiner, 


Telephone  No.  270. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO., 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adyt, 


s previously  stated. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. — For  tbe  erection  of  semi-  e- 
ta^ed  viUas  Compton-road.  Mr.  Joseph  Lavender,  archi- 
'tect,  Wolverhampton.  Quantities  by  the  architect  — 

G.  & F.  Highum  £1.270  0 0 

1,236  16  0 


niGlI-CLASS  JOINERY. 

lascelles’  concrete. 


. AVilli 

Bradney&Co ^ ^ 

J.  Jones,  Dudley-road* 1*110  9 

* Accepted,  subject  to  alterations. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  ■with  the 
greatest  care. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
22,  Martin’s-lane, 

Cannon-street,  E.C. 


WORTHING.  —I  or  the  restoration  of  Colonnade  House 
Warmck-atreet,  after  datnage  by  fire.  Mr.  Alfred  Broad 
•architect,  Croydon.  Quantities  by  the  architect  — 


Sannders,  Cro  don 

W.  Holt,  Croydon  

A.  M.  Deacon  A Co.,  Norwood  . 
Smith,  Worthing 
Sawle,  Worthing 

Smith  4 Bulled,  Croydon 

J.  0,  Richardson,  Pockham ” 

F.  K.  Docking,  Crovdon 

Crouch,  Worthing  (accept^)  .... 


..£5,i9  0 
..  450  0 0 
,.  303  0 0 


373  0 0 
360  0 0 
3.54  0 0 
350  0 0 
325  17  0 


conservatories, 

GREENEOnSES, 

WOOEEN  BUILDINGS. 

Baiilt,  Office,  & Sliop  Fittings. 


MICHELMORB 


Hanafocturert  of 


REAP, 


CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


„ (nOLLINGE'S  PATENT  HINGES, 

I \J  LEVEE,  SCREW,  & BARBEL  BOLTS, 

I I Self-Acting  "PALL  DOWN”  GATE  STOPS, 

' I and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGM  of  every  DMoriptloB, 

m 36a.  ROROUGB  road, 

Prices  Reduced.  ^Jlic^ion.  ®’®’ 


SHORT  TIME  CONTRACTS 

IIQTI  •> 


Can  he  carried  out  easily  by  using  our  Lamps. 

TroTT 


WORK  ALL  NIGHT 


AT  MUCH  LESS  COST  THAN  BY  GAS,  NO  STEAM  OR  AIR -PIPES  REQUIREI 

Self-Contained.  Portable.  l/ery  Cheap. 

C D B V ^presented.  Correspondence  invited.] 

r.  dRAdY  & CO.,  352  TO  362,  EliSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W 


Vor.  LV.  No.  2383. 


Satordati  November  17,  U8S 


C|e  §itHhr. 
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Pitrhech  Marble  and  Stone. 

Isle  of  Purbeck 
1 been  celebrated 
m time  immemo- 
L for  the  character 
1 beauty  of  the 
ne  raised  within 
narrow  confines, 
is  not  so  well 
jwn,  perhaps,  as 
might  he,  owing 
•chiefly  to  the  circumstance  that  the  attention 
■of  quarry-owners  in  the  district  is  rightly 
centred  in  the  products  of  the  neighbouring 
Isle  of  Portland.  Yet  this  is  very  far  from 
having  always  been  the  case.  Long  before 
Portland  had  begun  to  rise  to  the  high  posi- 
tion it  now  occupies  as  a stone-producing 
island,  the  stone  from  Purbeck  was,  as  is  very 
well  known,  held  in  high  esteem,  amongst 
builders  of  the  Middle  Ages  especially.  The 
islender  shafts  and  columns,  the  sepulchral 
■monuments  and  interior  decorations  of  n like 
nature,  found  in  many  cathedral  and  other 
•churches  in  the  South  of  England,  all  testify 
to  its  abundant  use  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
sixteenth  centuries.  It  was  mostly  used 
■during  that  period  in  a polished  state,  being 
known  as  Purbeck  marble.  A certain 
proportion  of  the  shafts  in  "Westminster 
Abbey  are  constructed  of  this  material ; but. 
unfortunately,  the  stone  Is  in  a bad  state  of 
preservation,  Jiaviiig  hardly  a trace  of  the 
•original  polished  surface  left.  Portions  of  the 
Temple  Church ; the  shafts  in  Lincoln  Cathe- 
•dral ; the  tomb  of  William  Rufus  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral  ; the  tombs  of  Bishop 
Roger  de  Mortival  and  Bishop  Poore,  the 
:3haft.s  and  mouldings  of  the  magnificent  new 
pulpit  designed  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
And  many  minor  embellishments  in  Salisburv 
Cathedral,  are  amongst  the  fine  examples  of ' 
work  executed  in  this  marble. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  however, 
fthat  Purbeck  is  often  confounded  with  the 
-Sussex  or  Petworth  marble.  Some  of  the 
varieties  of  this  latter  so  closely^resemble  the 
'former,  that  the  mistake  is  quite  excusable, 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  therefore,  to 
briefly  describe  the  salient  features  of  either 
kind.  They  are  both  shelly  limestones,  nearlv 
the  wliole  of  the  substance  of  which  they  are 
made  being  formed  of  the  shells  of  minute 
crustaceie,  but  principally  also  of  the  fresh- 
water gastropod  known  as  Paludina.  This, 
.no  less  than  the  collateral  evidence  afforded 
iby  the  physical  character  of  the  beds  in  which 
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the  seams  of  stone  are  found,  proves  that 
they  have  both  been  laid  down,  or  formed,  in 
fresh  water.  The  slabs  of  stone,  after  being 
polished,  exhibit  the  PaJudince  cut  through  in 
different  directions,  and  tliis  gives  a pleasing 
“ pattern  ” to  the  marble.  The  shells  are 
frequently  decomposed,  tlieir  casts  alone 
remaining,  the  interstices  being  filled  up  with 
calcareous  matter.  In  the  coarser  varieties, 
cavities  are  left  by  the  decomposition  and 
total  removal  of  the  shells ; but  in  the  com- 
pact and  more  commonly  used  kinds,  the 
shells  are  changed  into  crystalline  calcite,  and 
the  whole  lias  been  permeated  and  cemented 
by  the  same  mineral,  also  in  a crystalline 
form,  giving  it  that  degree  of  hardness  by 
which  alone  it  is  rendered  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a polish.  So  much  for  the  characters 
possessed  by  the  stones  in  common.' 

The  chief  distinguishing  features  are,  the 
different  species  of  Puludince,  and  the  tints  of 
the  stones ; though  this  latter  is  only  of 
secondary  importance.  It  is  commonly  thought 
that  the  two  kinds  of  marble  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  in  tliat  the  species 
of  Paludina  characterising  the  Sussex  stone 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Purbeck. 
This  is  very  well  in  a general  sense,  but  it  by 
no  means  always  applies.  The  Purbeck 
Paludina!  are,  without  exception,  compara- 
tively small  species,  those  in  the  commonest 
kind  of  marble  being  especially  so ; whereas 
the  Sussex  marble  Paludhue  are  at  least  of 
three  distinct  liinds,  two  of  which  (P.  Sus- 
sexensis  and  P.Jluviorum)  are  large,  and  the 
other  rather  small,  or  about  the  same  size  as 
those  common  to  the  Purbeck.  We  are 
referring  now  only  to  those  species  of 
Paludime  which  are  important  as  rock- 
formers,  and  wliich,  therefore,  materially 
assist  in  making  up  the  stone.  That  kind  of 
Sussex  marble  formed  of  the  smaller  species 
of  Paludina  is  seen  at  Staplehurst,  Fritten- 
deu,  Ideuhourn,  and  Crowhurst ; whilst  the 
others,  containing  the  larger  species,  are  met 
with  near  Plaistow  and  south-east  of  Chid- 
dingfold,  and  at  Bethersdeu,  Petworth,  ifcc., 
respectively.  The  last  mentioned  is  the  best- 
known  kind  of  Sussex  marble,  and,  like  the 
Purbeck,  is  renowned  in  the  annals  and 
history  of  church  architecture.  From  the 
foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  variety 
of  Sussex  marble  that  can  possibly  be  con- 
founded with  the  Purbeck,  is  that  along  tlie 
horizon  found  at  Staplehurst,  &c. ; and  in 
this  case  the  difference  in  tint  somewhat 
assists,  being  of  a greenish  hue.  So  far 
as  we  can  learn,  it  is  never  pink,  like  some 
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varieties  of  the  Purbeck.  Moreover,  the 
species  of  Paludina  and  qf}»‘idea  are  diffe- 
rent. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  Purbeck  marble 
is  not  of  any  importance  now-a-day.s.  The  stone 
is  polished  locally,  we  are  informed;  but,  from 
the  fact  that  so  much  of  it  weathers  badly, 
and  from  the  competitive  influence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  more  highly  crystalline  liome  and 
foreign  marbles  into  the  market,  its  use  has 
very  much  decreased.  As  with  limestones  of 
this  class,  liowever,  good  and  durable  beds, 
capable  of  being  polished,  exist.  The  value  of 
the  marble  lies  principally  in  its  historic  asso- 
clat  ions. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  of  Purbeck  marble  as 
of  the  stone  raised  in  the  island,  and  used  for 
ordinary  building  purposes,  that  we  desire  now 
to  treat  of. 

As  the  visitor  approaches  Swauage  from  the 
sea,  the  most  prominent  objects  striking  his 
eye  are  huge  stacks  of  stone  piled  up  In  yards, 
not  far  from  the  landing-place.  The  sound  of 
the  hammers  and  chisels  striking  the  refrac- 
tory substance,  and  ringing  through  the  air, 
bespeak  of  an  industry  by  no  means  extinct. 
Carts  laden  with  the  heavy  material,  drawn 
by  horses,  may  be  seen  slowly  winding 
along  the  roads  in  the  vicinity.  We  observe 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  masons  ; that 
the  “Mowlera  Institute”  is  a well-known  esta- 
blishment ; whilst  the  name  of  Burt  is  quite 
familiar.  From  these  indications  we  may 
infer  that  the  stone  trade,  in  sjiite  of  the  com- 
parative extinction  of  the  marble  trade,  is  yet 
the  principal  industry  of  the  place.  In  most 
stone-working  districts,  the  quarries  whence 
the  material  conies  are  conspicuous,  but  at 
Swanage,  we  only  see  the  hill-sides  to  the  south 
of  the  town  dotted  all  over  with  sheds  and 
small  heaps  of  rubbish.  Xo  really  large 
quarries  are  anywhere  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinitv. 
On  ascending  the  hill-slopes,  we  find  that 
the  stone  is  obtained  by  mining,  and  that 
the  sheds  mark  the  entrances  to  the  mines. 
"We  will  now  briefly  describe  one  of  these 
workings,  which  may  serve  as  a general  guide 
to  the  w'hole. 

The  entrance  to  the  mine  is  down  an 
inclined  plane  at  an  angle  of  about  45  deg., 
the  uppermost  thirty  feet  being  open,  and  the 
remaining  portion  being  tunnelled  through  the 
earth  to  a depth  of  100  ft.  from  the  surface. 
Steps  are  cut  on  one  side  of  the  track  to  allow 
the  workmen  to  descend  and  ascend.  The 
stone  is  hauled  up  the  inclined  plane  on 
trolleys  (after  being  securely  fastened  thereto), 
by  means  of  a chain  working  on  rollers  and 
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wound  round  a ca])stan  at  tlie  surface,  the 
latter  being  -worked  by  a horse. 

There  are  at  least  five  beds  of  good  -work- 
able stone  at  Swanage  : — 

1.  Is  known  as  the  “ Leaning  vein,”  is  4 ft. 
to  oft.  thick,  being  used  principally  for  curbs, 
^c.  It  is  a hard,  compact,  dark-grey,  shelly 
limestone,  breaking  with  a splintery  fractiu’e, 
and  seems  well  adajRed  to  curbing  and  ])itch- 
ing  in  towns,  where  there  is  not  mucli  ordinary 
traliic.  A few  cavities  exist  in  tlie  stone, 
which  render  it  incapable  of  resisting  much 
heavy  wear. 

2.  Is  a white  freestone,  about  0 ft.  to  8 ft. 
in  thickne.ss,  largely  cin}iloyed  for  building-  in 
the  neighboiiihood.  It  is  very  hard,  full  of 
shells,  and  altogether  a .serviceable-looking 
material  for  ashlar,  ^'cc.  The  ])oorer  kinds 
weather  into  cavities,  and,  conseiiuentlv,  are 
not  of  much  permanent  valiU'. 

8.  Known  as  ‘■Ifown’s  vein.”  from  3 ft.  to 
34  ft.  thick,  is  used  for  paving,  Ac.  It  is  of 
a light  brown  colour,  is  fine-grained  and 
flaggy. 

4 and  o are  separated  from  each  other  only 
by  a foot  of  earth.  They  are  termed  the 
“ cap  and  feathers  ” beds,  liaving  a total  tluclv 
ness  of  about  9 ft.  The  structure  of  both  is 
practically  the  same,  being  medium-grained, 
bluish  grey,  shelly  limestones,  exceedingly 
hard  and  compact,' and,  although  they  some- 
what resemble  ISo.  1 in  tt'xture.  they  do  not 
seem  to  contain  any  cavities.  They  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  country  pitching  and  curbing. 

-As  is  usually  the  case  with  strata  laid 
down  in  fresh  water,  or  in  estuaries,  the  beds 
of  Purbeck  stone  vary  con.siderablv  in  thick- 
ness,—in  some  places  bulging  out,  and  in 
others,  becoming  much  attenuated  or  alto- 
gether disappearing.  The  thicknesses  given, 
therefore,  must  be  taken  in  a general  sense 
only.  From  this,  and  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  beds  of  stone  are  naturally  so  thin, 
and  are  usually  separated  from  each  other  by 
considerable  thicknesses  of  earth  (which  it 
would  not  pay  to  remove),  the  men  have  to 
work  in  a stooping  posture.  Tlie  stone  is 
detached  from  the  parent  rock  hv  means  of 
wedges,  no  explosives  of  any  kind  being  used, 
except  in  making  new  openings. 

The  underground  drainage  is  fairly  good, 
because,  as  a rule,  the  beds  gently  incline  to 
the  northwards,  and  there  is  consequently 


good  materials  to  build  with,  as  we  have 
before  remarked  ; but  their  use  is  altogether 
misapjilied  in  any  kind  of  outside  carvings  or 
rich  embellishment.s.  The  more  homogeneous 
varieties  of  stone  only,  must  be  utilised  for 
these  purposes. 

It  is  very  necessarv'  to  build  Purbeck  stone 
so  that  the  bedding  is  either  horizontal,  nr 
])lnced  ill  such  a position  as  to  prevent  the 
fissile  limestone  from  flaking  off  from  the 
surface  of  the  building.  This  materially 
adds  to  its  durability. 


THE  NEW  GERMAX  TRADE  IXST'R- 
ANCE  LA’WS. 


a natural  fall.  4\’ 


e are  now  more  parti- 


cularly referring  to  the  mines  quite  close  to 
Swanage ; farther  southwards,  these  I’urbeck 
beds  are  considerably  twisted  and  contorted, 
when  such  favourable  conditions  do  not  often 
obtain. 

We  were  informed  that  at  least  300  men 
and  hoys  were  employed  in  “ winning”  stone 
round  Swanage,  Durlestnne,  and  Langtnn. 
Very  few  stone  merchants  work  the  mines 
themselves.  _ The  thinness  of  the  stone  pre- 
vents anything  like  concentrated  labour ; and 
steam  maehinerv-  is  quite  out  of  the  (piestion, 
as  the  mines,  altliough  in  the  aggreo-nte 
important  enough,  are  too  far  apart  to  permit 
of  Its  being  economically  introduced.  The 
mines  are  conducted  by ‘small  gangs  of  men 
and  boys,  who  mostly  work  on  their  own 
account,  and  sell  the  ashlar,  curbing,  pitchino- 
paving,  and  roofing  to  the  stone  merchants. 
Hie  state  of  trade  is  not  very  promising,  and 
IS  certainly  not  so  bri.sk  as  it  miglit  he,— the 
universal  cry.  Swanage  Hay,  wliicli  serves  as 
a harbour  to  the  ])lace,  affords  good  anchorage 
for  vessels  of  from  30U  to  400  tons  burthen, 
and  stone  can  be  easily  shipped  alongside  the 
wooden  pier. 

The  roofs  of  the  older  houses  in  the  town 


are  covered  with  thin  .slabs  of  .stone  (made 
from  the  more  '•  ’ 


, . , . , . varieties  of  the 

materiap,  which  time  has  covered  with  mo.ss 
and  this  imparts  a quaint  and  picturesmie 
appearance  to  the  place.  The  freestone  is 
not  at  all  adapted  to  outside  carving,  as  nuiv 
be  seen  in  the  public  buildings.  The  weather 
causes  the  shelly  infiltrations  to  wear  out  into 
cavities,  which  naturally  ha.s  tlio  effect  of 
giving  the  stone  a pitted  and  freckled  aiipear- 
ance.  In  one  case,  which  came  uiidir  our 
notice, -jv'here  there  are  carvings  rejiresenting 
tv  o Children  over  a large  doorway,  the  effect 
Tl,  L weathering  is  most'  unpleasing. 
The  better  kinds  of  Purbeck  freestone  are 


lERE  can  be  no  i'|iu’.stion  that  the 
Foreign  <.)(iice  is  doing  good  ser- 
vice by  their  publication,  at  acheaji 
rate  and  in  convenient  form,  of 
' i*eports  on  subjects  of  general  and  commer- 
cial interest.  Hut  the  fiffice  might,  we  think, 
take  measures  for  the  circulation  of  these 
reports.  Tliey  should  be  sold  at  railway 
bookstalls  and  at  booksellers'  shops,  and  should 
be  advertised  so  that  the  ])iiblic  generally 
might  have  their  attention  called  to  them. 
We  wonderhow  many  farmers  haveeveu  heard 
of  file  Report  on  Dairy  Farms  in  Denmark. 

The  Report  No.  107,  upon  which  we  jiro- 
prose  to  say  something,  is  not  fully  ex- 
])Iaiiied  by  its  title,  because  the  actual  law 
there  tran.slated  is  preceded  by  an  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Rennell  Rodd,  in  which  he  gives 
uninteresting  account  of  theotherlawsrelating 
to  the  insurance  of  working  men  in  Germany. 
The  experiment  wliich  is  now  being  tried  there 
is  of  a.s  much  interest  to  us  as  to  the  Germans. 
It  is,  says  8ir  Edward  Malet  in  his  covering- 
letter  to  Lord  Sali.shiiry,  “ a social  experiment 
on  a vast  scale,  which,  if  it  succeeds,  will 
form  llie  most  enduring  title  of  the  late 
Emperor  William  and  Prince  Hismarck  to  the 
gratitude  of  their  countrymen."  Let  us  see 
what  this  “ vast  experiment"  i.s.  In  1883  the 
first  law  on  the  siiliject  was  pas.sed,  by  wliich 
working  men  were  compidled  to  insure  against 
sickne.'=s  and  accident.  Parenthetically,  we 
may  say  that  it  would  be  of  i-alue  if  a tran.s- 
lation  of  this  law  -were  obtainable  in  this 
country,  since  we  are  unable  to  gather  from 
Mr.  Rodd's_  statement  to  what  trades  this 
compulsory  insurance  liy  workmen  is  confined. 
According  To  the  first  'report  of  the  Imperial 
Insurance  Office  (for  1886),  nearly  three  and  a 
half  million  workmen  were  insured,  and 
about  Ty-ljOtK)  had  been  paid  in  indemnities. 
I'nder  the  Sickness  Insurance  Law,  the  relief 
ceases  at  the  end  of  thirteen  weeks.  The  main 
point  to  notice  about  this  law,  however,  is  that 
it  is  a compulsory  insurance  law,  under  which, 
whether  lie  likes  it  or  not,  the  work'mim  has 
to  ])ut  by  money  against  a rainy  day.  On 
J uly  6,  1884,  wa.s  passed  the  Accideiitr  Insur- 
ance Law  ; by  thi.s  the  compulsory  obligation 
rests  on  the  employer  to  make  provi.sinn  (in 
certain  trades)  against  the  chance  of  workmen 
being  injured  in  iheir  calling.  In  ISSo,  the 
law  was  considerably  extended,  so  as  to  cover 
a much  larger  class  of  workmen,  and  those 
engaged  under  the  State.  In  1887  was  passed 
the  law  applicable  to  sailors,  of  which  Mr. 
Rodd  gives  a translation — “ The  insurance  of 
the  working-man  against  old  age,  and  the 
making  provision  for  his  latter  years,  will  be 
the  final  development  of  this  ]irinciple.’'  To 
a certain  extent  the  sickness  and  the  accident 
laws  work  in  ivith  one  another,  because  the 
relief  under  the  hitter  does  not  begin  till  tlie 
thirteen  week.s  under  the  former  law,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  hai'e  exjiirod.  The 
.sickness  law  is  thereforealsn  a limited  accident 
insurance  law.  In  order  to  work  the  accident 
law  “the  employers  througliout  the  country  are 
grouped  together  in  co-operative  associations, 
according  to  their  respective  employments  and 
territorial  di.stribution."  These  may  really  be 
called  “ companies,’’ for  they  act  m'uch  like  a 
limited  company  in  this  country.  Tlieydi-aw  up 
thoirown  rules,  and  manage  theirown  finances, 
riie.se  associations,  again,  can  be  divided  into 
sections,  which  are  governed  bv  a hoard,  as  is 
the  general  association.  But  a'bovo  all  these 
IS  the  Imperial  Insurance  Office,  brought  into 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  these  new  laws. 


It  is  thus  more  particularly  described  bl 
Mr.  Rodd 


“ It  has  its  scat  at  Berlin,  and  is  compo.?e<-' 
of,  at  least,  three  permanent  members,  ini, 
eluding  the  Rre.sideiit,  and  eight  non-peri- 
manent  members.  The  President  and  other  peri 
manentmember.s  are  nominated  for  life  bythi| 
Emperor  at  the  instance  of  the  Feieraij 
Council.  <4f  the  eight  non-permanent  memii 
hers  four  are  elected  by  the  Federal  Couiiciii 
from  its  own  members;  two  are  elected  bili 
the  C-roveniing  Boards  of  the  A.ssociatinns^ij 
and  two  by  the  representatives  of  the  classj 
insured  (the  representatives  at  the  Arbitratioi<) 
(.'oiirts),  at  a special  election,  held  under  thd. 
directions  of  the  Imperial  Insurance  Officec! 

first  and  second  substitute  is  also  to-  hi 
elected  for  these  and  for  the  members  electeca 
by  the  Board.  The  office  of  nnn-permaneiitf 
members  lasts  four  years.  (.)ther  fuuctionarieai 
in  tlie  Imperial  Insurance  Office  are  nomiflt 
iiated  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor.” 

It  “initiates  the  organisation  of  the  a.sso- 
ciations,  supervise.s  the  administration . 
approves  their  statutes,  breaks  up  associations 
that  have  become  unmanageable,  undertakes 
the  management  previous  to  the  election  oii 
officers,  and  acts  as  a final  Court  of  Appeal 
in  disputed  settlements  between  employers 
and  employed.”  It  is,  in  fact,  the  embodi-1 
ment  of  parental,  or  State,  power  oveD 
nominally  self-governing  bodies. 

The  sums  required  for  paying  indcmuitiefij 
are  obtained  by  an  annual  asses.sment  of  thd! 
members,  “ the  share  of  each  being  deter->l 
rained  by  the  number  of  persons  they  employd 
but  subject  to  augmentation  if  the  occupation)) 
is  of  a specially  dangerous  character.”  Therei 
are  also  Courts  of  Arbitration, — at  least  one| 
for  every  section.  They  consist  of  “ a presi->| 
dent  selected  from  the  official  class,”  andi) 
certain  representatives  elected  by  employer.?!) 
and  employed.  The  indemnities  are  paid 
orders  on  the  local  post-offices. 

Incidentally  connected  with  the  general 


scheme  are  regulations  drawn  up  for  the  pre-'i 
sed' 


ventioii  of  accidents.  These  are  composed  byj 
the  associations  after  consultation  with  repre-'( 
seritatives  of  tlie  workmen,  and  they  must; 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Imperial  Insuranca 
<.)rtice. 

We  have  thus,  -^’ithout  going  into  detail,! 
given  a general  outline  of  the  ncAv  insuranca 
laAvs  of  Gemianv,  framed  with  the  object  of' 
preventing  Avorliing  - men  from  hecomingi 
paupers  through  sickness  or  through  accident..^ 
At  present  the  system  has  not  been  longi 
enough  at  work  to  enable  a just  estimate  tot 
be  made  of  its  permanent  value,  AA-hich,  indeed,' 
will  he  more  fully  seen  when  its  furthen 
development  takes  place.  Nor  liave  we  in-i 
formation  before  us  as  to  the  extent,  if  any,; 
to  which  the  rate  of  Avages  is  affected  in  con-i 
sequence  of  this  legi.slation.  It  is  primarilyl 
the  duty  of  the  Avorkman  to  lay  by  money  tot 
keep  himself  alive  after  an  accident.  W& 
should  take  it  that  if  the  employer  has  to  findi 
the  money  the  rate  of  Avages  would  becomei 
loAver.  There  are  various  smaller  pointsi 
also  upon  AA-hich  we  have  no  doubt  informari 
tion  Avill  be  received,  such  as  the  effect  ofc 
illness  produced  by  insobriety.  Does  such  am 
illness  entitle  a Avorkman  to  relief?  But  it  is. 
certain  that  if  the  experiment  proves  success-^! 
fill  it  Avill  probably, — though  in  a less  com-i 
plicated  form,  — be  adopted  at  some  futureii 
time  in  this  country,  and  may  be  the  meansii 
of  solving, — partially  at  any  rate,— one  of  thebi 
most  important  social  problems  of  our  age.  / 


Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — Thel 
annual  dinner  of  the  Manchester  Society-  of' 
Architects  took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  thee 
8th  inst.,  at  the  Queen's  Hotel.  The  giiestst 
present  were  Mr.  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  President  ofi 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects ; Mr.I 
Leader  "Williams,  M.  Inst.  C.E. ; I>r.  Ransome,i 
of  the  .Sanitary  Association;  Mr.  Kirby,; 
AR.I.B.A.,  President  of  the  Liverpool  Arcbi-i 
tectnral  Association  ; and  Mr.  Leresche,  J.P.l 
In  the  students'  competition  for  the  current: 
year  the  President's  prize  of  five  guineas  has: 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Stanley  Davenport  Adshead,.' 
who  is  engaged  in  the  oflice  of  Mr.  Medlancfel 
Taylor.  For  the  other  prizes,  amounting  toll 
fifteen  guineas,  there  were  no  competitors. 
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NOTES. 

TIE  “ luterim  Keport  ” of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Board 
of  Works,  which  will  in  all  pro- 
bability prove  practically  to  be 
the  only  report  (as  it  can  hardly  be  worth 
while  reportin"  again  on  a coi*poration  so 
soon  to  become  extinct),  does  not  present 
anytliing  of  new  or  special  interest  in  regard 
to  the  subject,  as  it  merely  puts  into  an 
official  form  the  conclusions  whicli  every  one 
who  paid  any  attention  to  the  evidence  must 
have  come  to  already.  The  severest  con- 
demnation of  the  Commissioners  is,  of 
course,  directed  against  the  most  flagrant 
offenders,  Goddard  and  Robertson.  In 
regard  to  the  two  architect  members  of 
the  Board,  w'hile  the  Commissioners  strongly 
censure  tlndr  conduct  in  certain  cases  (the 
substance  of  the  evidence  in  regard  to  which 
has  appeared  in  our  columns),  and  while  they 
“ think  it  clear  that  the  employment  of 
Saunders  as  architect  [to  the  London  Pavi- 
lion] was  forced  upon  Villiers,  much  against 
his  will,"  they  think  it  fair  to  Mr.  Fowler  and 
Mr.  Saunders  to  say  that  “ there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  in  general  the  fact  that  they  were 
professionally  employed  induced  them  to  take, 
or  abstain  from  taking,  a course  at  the  Board 
other  than  that  which  they  would  have  pursued 
had  they  not  been  so  em]»loyed.”  It  was  only 
for  some  comparatively  small  gains  in  some 
instances  that  these  persons  sacrificed  what 
ought  to  have  been  (heir  standard  of  pro- 
fessional honour  and  duty ; and  tliey  have 
probably  not  found  the  result  satisfactory. 
In  regard  to  Mr.  Ilebb’s  theatrical  transac- 
tions, the  Commissioners  use  almost  the  verv 
words  we  used,  that  they  would  have  been 
disposed  to  pass  over  the  matter  lightly 
had  not  Mr.  Ilebb  persisted  in  denying 
that  he  had  done  anything  wrong-.  As 
it  is,  they  “ feel  bound  to  express 
in  unequivocal  terras  their  sense  of 
the  impropriety  of  Mr.  Hebb’s  conduct”;  but 
they  add  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
misused  his  position  in  any  other  way,  and 
they  entirely  acquit  him  of  any  corrupt 
motives  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  line  of 
frontage  at  Brixton  Rise ; an  opinion  in 
which  we  fully  concur;  it  seems  to  liave 
been  an  error  of  judgment,  but  nothing  more. 
The  most  important  conclusion  come  to  bv 
the  Commissioners  is  that  embodied  in  para- 
graph 94  of  the  Report,  which  we  reprint 
verbatim  : — 

“In  view  of  the  facts  elicited  by  this  inquiry,  we 
think  it  might  have  a wholesome  effect  if  it  were 
distinctly  made  a criminal  offence  to  offer  to  any 
member  or  official  of  a public  body  any  kind  of  pay- 
ment, fee,  cr  reward,  having  any  relation  to  the 
affairs  of  the  body  of  which  he  was  such  member 
or  official,  and  also  to  make  the  person  accepting 
any  such  payment,  fee,  or  reward  amenable  to  the 
criminal  law.  We  are  not,  of  course,  professing  to 
define  the  terms  of  such  an  enactment,  or  the  exact 
form  which  it  should  take,  nor  the  nature  of  the 
penalties  to  which  the  offenders  should  bo  made 
liable.  But  we  think  the  provisions  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Acts  would  afford  some  useful  suggestions 
in  framing  such  an  enactment.” 


WE  regret  to  see  that  Mr.  Perkin,  the 
President  of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society,  in  his  opening  address, 
has  returned  to  the  old  fallacy  of  encouraging 
provincial  societies  to  set  themselves  against 
the  Institute,  on  the  ground  (this  timej  that 
the  Institute  considers  that  membership  of 
its  own  body,  obtained  tbrougb  the  efficient 
compulsory  examination  to  bo  now  instituted, 
is  a better  and  more  suitable  form  of 
guarantee  of  professional  proficiency  than 
could  be  obtained  by  a diploma,  and  avoids 
the  difficulties  which  would  beset  the  granting 
of  a diploma  for  a profession  which  is,  to 
a great  extent,  an  artistic  one.  The  opinion 
on  this  subject  of  the  present  President  of  the 
Institute,  a man  universally  respected  both 
professionally  and  personally,  ought  certainly 
to  have  some  weight,  and  ought  to  evoke  some 
loyalty  of  support ; but,  instead  of  that,  the 
first  tiling  some  people  seem  to  think  of  is 
to  do  any  thing  that  may  be  in  their  power 
to  weaken  his  hands.  As  a member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  remarked  to 
us,  in  reference  to  the  abortive  Registration 


Bill,  “ It  is  the  disunion  of  yon  architects 
that  has  cau.sed  all  this  trouble”:  and  the 
charge  is  only  too  true.  Mr.  Perkin  argues 
that  the  influence  of  the  Institute  is  too 
limited  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  profession 
from  unqualified  practitioners.  It  is  not  so 
limited,  perliaps,  as  he  thinks  : and  it  is  likely 
to  become  less  so  as  the  fact  of  its  com- 
pulsory entrance  examination  becomes  known 
to  the  public ; but,  so  far  as  it  is 
“ limited,”  whose  fault  is  that  ? Mainly 
the  fault  of  those  who  refuse  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  central  body.  The 
adherence  of  all  architects  to  a central 
repre.?entative  body  would  enable  that 
body  to  efficiently  control  the  standard  of 
professional  attainment,  as  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  does  actually  control  the 
standard  of  the  engineering  profession  (even 
without  an  entrance  examination),  because 
the  engineers  are  a loyal  and  tinited  body 
among  themselve.s,  and  the  architects  are  not ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  is  limited,  this  is  owing  to  the 
disloyal  and  disruptive  policy  of  the  very  men 
w'ho  criticise  its  action. 


WE  give  in  another  column  a brief  re.mui^ 
of  the  evidence  so  far  given  as  to  the 
fall  of  the  houses  in  Great  Titehfield-street, 
by  wdiicli  six  lives  have  been  lost.  The 
inquest  is  adjourned  for  some  days.  Pending 
this,  we  of  course  decline  at  present  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  as  to  tlie  probable  cause  of 
the  accident,  and  where  the  blame  is  to  be  laid; 
though  we  have  our  own  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  ruins, 
and  without  having  seen  the  plans. 


The  case  of  Harding  v.  The  Guardians  of 
the  City  of  Jjondou  Union,  which  was 
tried  last  week  before  Mr.  Justice  Grantham, 
must  not,  we  think,  be  taken  to  decide  on 
principle  that  a building  owner  is  entitled  to 
retain  tlie  amount  due  to  a quantity  surveyor, 
and  not  to  hand  it  over  to  the  builder  wJio 
claims  it,  in  order  to  pay  the  quantity 
.sun'eyor.  In  the  case  in  qtiestion,  the 
plaintiff  claimed,  as  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
of  a builder,  the  balance  due  under  a contract 
between  the  builder  .and  the  building  owner 
to  a quantity  surveyor  for  his  charges.  The 
building  owner  liad,  in  fact,  paid  Ins  charges 
directly  to  the  ([uantity  surveyor,  but  it  was 
argued  that  the  builder,  or,  as  in  this  case,  his 
trustee,  w’ns  entitled  to  obtain  the  money  from 
the  building  owner,  not  neces-^arily  to  pay 
over  to  the  siirveyor,  but  to  retain  as  part 
of  his  estate,  tlie  quantity  surveyor  claiming 
against  it  in  the  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  decided  that  the  building  owner 
was  entitled  under  the  circumstances  to 
pay  the  quantity  surveyor  himself.  We  say 
that  this  case  does  not  settle  any  principle, 
because  it  seems  clear  that  the  ground  of  the 
claim  was  for  money  primarily  due  to  another 
person  than  the  builder.  At  the  most,  the 
builder  was  no  more  than  a trustee  for  the 
quantity  surveyor,  and  so,  if  the  latter  liud 
already  received  the  money,  there  was  clearly 
no  equitable  right  in  the  builder  or  bis  trustee 
to  claim  the  money  on  behalf  of  a man  who 
had  been  already  paid.  If  the  building  owner 
had  not  already  paid  the  quantity  surveyor, 
it  seems  jiossible  that  the  trustee  might  have 
in  that  case  claimed  the  money.  Perhaps 
when  the  judgment  is  perused  in  full,  it  may 
throw  more  light  on  this  interesting  point. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  Belgian  Water-supply  Competi- 
tion,* may  like  to  know  that  a communica- 
tion has  recently  been  made  to  the  “ SocitSti^ 
Beige  de  Geologie  ” by  M.  Cb.  Van  Mierlo, 
on  the  water-supply  of  Ostend.  He  states 
that  the  water  at  present  utilised  in  that  city 
is  rain  collected  in  cisterns,  and  from  artesian 
wells,  neither  of  which  is  good  or  abundant. 
He  reviews  and  criticises  the  three  schemes 
which  have  been  brought  forward  to  give  a 
better  supply,  which  consist  in  (1)  the  filtra- 
tion of  the  water  of  the  Bruges  Canal  taken 
at  Jabbeke,  (J)  the  drainage  of  Wynendaele 

• See  the  RitiZrfef,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  295-6  (Ajril  28,  18S8), 
and  p.  318  ante. 


Hill  near  Thourout,  and  (3)  the  drainage  of 
the  dunes  between  Nieuport  and  La  Panne. 
Tlie  first -mentioned  project  is  somewhat  like 
the  method  by  which  Antwerp  is  at  present 
supplied.  This  city  draws  its  water  from  the 
River IS’ethe,  near  Wnelhem,  the  fluid  passing 
through  spongy-iron  filters  before  being  used. 
M.  Van  Mierlo,  however,  does  not  favour  the 
Bruges  Canal  scheme  for  siqiplying  Ostend, 
because  chemical  analyses  have  shown  that 
the  water  in  the  canal,  after  being 
filtered,  is  unfit  to  drink.  In  regard 
to  the  second  project  mentioned,  he  points 
out  that  the  conditions  are  favourable 
to  efficient  filtration,  inasmuch  as  rain-water, 
in  falling  on  the  hills,  passes  through  sand 
until  it  reaches  the  impermeable  Paniselien 
clay  itndemeatli ; but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  quantity  re(juired, — 5,000  cubic 
metres  per  day, — would  be  forthcoming,  be- 
cause the  collecting  ground  is  so  limited. 
Besides,  as  long  canals  would  have  to  be  ctm- 
structed,  it  would  be  too  costly.  The  author 
thinks  the  third-mentioned  .scheme,  that  of 
obtaining  the  water  from  the  dunes,  is  th*- 
most  practicable.  The  sands  of  these  dunes 
repose  on  clayey  alluvium,  which  plays  the 
7-6le  of  an  impermeable  bed,  holding  u]!  tlie 
rain-water  which  has  passed  through  the 
overlying  sands.  The  surface  of  the  clay  is 
slightly  inclined,  which  causes  a natural 
running  of  the  water,  which  could  be  takeinat 
its  lowest  levels  by  drainage  tunnels  in  the 
usual  way.  The  quantity  of  water  obtain- 
able by  this  method  would  be  siifficient  to 
supply  both  Xieuport  and  Ostend,  and  the 
abstraction  of  the  water  from  its  natural 
sources  will  not  in  any  wav  affect  the  growth 
of  plantations  in  the  district.  In  regard  to 
expense,  he  says  rliat  the  last-mentioned  pro- 
ject would  give  the  best  water,  at  the  same 
price  as  the  Bruges  Canal  scheme  ; whilst  it 
gives  more  water  at  a lower  price  than  would 
the  drainage  of  Wynendaele  Hill.  We  may- 
mention  that  the  cities  of  Amsterdam,  Haar- 
lem, Ilelder,  Leyden,  and  the  Hague  are  all, 
supplied  with  water  from  .sand-dunes  after  the 
manner  projected  for  Ostend  ami  Nieiiport; 
but  the  thickness  of  the  sand  in  Holland  is 
greater  tlian  in  Belgium,  so  that  in  the  former 
country  greater  natural  facilities  exist  for 
retaining  water  in  the  dunes, — an  ira-iiortanl. 
consideration  in  a scheme  of  tliis  kind. 


IX  the  course  of  the  Pieport  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Board  of  Works,  reference 
is  made  to  the  desirability  of  some  provision 
being  made  for  an  appeal  from  the  certificate  of 
the  lioard’s  Architect  fixing  the  lineof  building 
frontage,  and  a letter  from  Mr.  Blashill  is 
printed,  proposing  the  appointment  of  a 
tribunal  consisting  of  three  architects  or  .sur- 
veyors, of  whom  one  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  one  bv 
the  Institution  of  Suiweyors.  ]\Ir,  Blasbaji, 
adds : — 

“The  selection  of  the  third  member  of  the 
tribunal  remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  Superintending  Architect,  wh.we 
experience  in  these  cases  will  be  constant  and  con- 
siderable, should  be  able  to  bring  before  the  tribunal 
the  principles  upon  which  the  definitions  ba^e  been 
based.  It  is  also  important  that  be  should  be 
familiar  with  the  -views  of  the  tribunal,  as  bis  defi- 
nitions will  be  influenced  by  it  in  future  cases.  I 
therefore,  consider  that  he  should  be  the  third 
member  of  the  tribunal,  whose  decisions  should  be 
' made  by  the  three  members,  or  any  two  of  them 
' as  is  laid  down  by  section  85  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  1855,  in  the  case  of  surveyors, 
appointed  to  settle  differences  as  to  party  wailt*.’ 
The  Commissioners  entirely  dissent  from  this 
suggestion  of  making  the  Superintending 
Architect  a member  of  the  tribunal  of 
appeal  from  his  own  decision,  and  we  are  of 
the  same  mind.  The  tribunal  of  appeal  could 
always  bear  and  consider  the  statement  of 
facts  by  the  Superintending  Architect. 
The  appeal  tribunal  should  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  official  authority.  Tliit?. 
subject  will  probably  have  to  be  considiuvil  ir^ 
some  form  when  the  direction  of  biiilding.s  in 
London  is  taken  over  by  the  County  Council: 
and  therefore  it  is  important  that'  the  rin'ht 
principle  of  dealing  with  it  should  be  cou- 
sidered.  Mr.  BlashiH’s  letter  contains  also  ilif- 
following  brief  classification  of  the  cases  in 
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regard  to  frontage  line,  wliicli  have  come  up 
before  the  Board  of  Works  (at  the  rate  of 
about  twenty-four  a year),  w'hich  may  be  of 
intiTest : — 

“ They  arise  as  follows : — 

1.  Upon  the  request  of  an  owner  who  desires  to 
know  the  general  line  in  reference  to  bis  intended 
building. 

2.  Upon  the  request  of  any  neighbour  who  may 
consider  his  property  injuriously  affected  by  the 
proposed  building. 

3.  Upon  the  request  of  a parish  or  local  board, 
which  request  is  usually  made  with  the  view  of 
taking  proceedings  against  the  building  owner. 

4.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Metroplitan  Board 
of  Works  made  in  cases  when  it  considers  that, 
without  its  intervention,  buildings  may  be  im- 
properly erected.” 

The  talli  of  the  hour  in  Italian  parlia- 
mentary circles  at  Rome  is  the  competi- 
tion for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the 
Italian  legislative  body,  for  which  designs 
have  just  been  publicly  invited.  It  was  pro- 
posed some  time  ago  to  acquire  the  Palazzo 
(thigi,  ill  the  Piazza  Colonna,  for  the  purpose: 
but  the  site  has  now  been  definitely  fi.xed  in 
the  Via  Nazionnle,  in  the  Piazza  Magna 
Napoli,  not  far  from  Trajan’s  Forum.  The 
competition  f<)r  the  proposed  buildings  is  ojien 
only  to  Italian  architects,  a condition  being 
that  the  new  palace  is  to  have  three  large 
meeting-halls.  One  of  these  is  intended  for 
the  Senate,  and  is  to  contain  seats  for  250 
Senators;  thesecond,  for  the  Deputies,  will  pro- 
vide seating  for  508  members;  the  third, finally, 
will  be  reserved  for  State  occasions,  and  have 
an  area  of  about  7,500  square  feet.  Three 
separate  entrances  are  to  be  provided  for  the 
two  Houses  and  the  public  respectively.  All 
three  halls  will  have  galleries  for  the  Court, 
the  diplomatic  body,  members  of  Parliament 
and  Senators,  and  the  general  public,  as  ■well 
as  large  lobbies.  The  author  of  the  accepted 
desigii  is  to  be  entrusted  with  its  execution, 
provided  be  accepts  the  conditions  and  terms 
of  remuneration  of  the  Italian  t-rovernment. 
lu  case  an  agreement  is  not  arrived  at,  lie  will 
receive  a prize  of  100,000  lire  (4,000/.),  but 
hi.-i  plans  become  national  property.  The 
committee  which  ha.s  to  decide  on  the  selec- 
tion of  the  designs  -will  have  placed  at  its 
dispo.sal  a sum  of  25,000  lire  (1,000/.),  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  authors  of  the  five  next 
best  designs.  All  plans  must  be  deposited  b-y 
ftetober  31.  1889. 


this  desirable  improvement  after  having 
undertaken  to  co-operate  on  equitable  terms 
in  its  execution. 


IT  appears  that  in  addition  to  the  uncertainty 
of  being  able  to  communicate  with  the 
guards  on  our  railways  (to  which  allusion  “was 
made  by  us  in  our  issue  of  October  27),  the 
unlucky  traveller  has  no  assiu'ance  that  the 
signal  of  distress  will  receive  attention  even 
when  it  is  noticed.  In  the  very  first 
reference  that  we  have  seen  to  such 
communications  since  last  writing  upon  the 
subject,  the  guard  admitted  that  he  heard 
the  signal,  but  said  that  as  the  train  -was 
then  approaching  a station  at  which  it  was  to 
stop,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  have 
the  train  pulled  up.  This  occurred  on  the 
Drighton  line,  the  case  being  made  public  on 
account  of  the  passenger  being  summoned  at 
the  ^Vandswo^tll  Police-court  on  Tuesday  last 
for  “ unla-w’fully  making  use  of  the  means  of 
communication  without  reasonable  or  .sufficient 
excuse.’’  After  hearing  the  evidence, — which 
was  verj-  contradictoiy-,  and  into  which  we 
need  not  enter, — the  magistrate  dismissed  the 
summons,  hut  remarked  very  strongly  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  guard.  lie  observed  that 
it  i.s  obvious  that  the  a])paratus  is  meant  to  he 
used  only  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  so 
that  the  train  might  be  pulled  up  at  once’  and 
assistance  rendered : and  that  to  delay  stopping 
the  train  until  it  reached  the  station  might 
liave  been  to  decide  a matter  of  life  or  death. 
We  entirely  coincide  with  the.se  remarks,  and 
are  extremely  suiq^rised  that  -vve  should  so 
soon  have  occasion  to  enter  another  protest 
ag-ainst  the  conduct  of  railway  officials  on  this 
head. 


X^llOM  a correspondence  wdiich  has  lately 
taken  place  between  the  Chairman  of  the 
Hornsey  Local  Board  (Mr.  H.  K.  Williams) 
and  the  Vestry  Clerk  of  Islington,  Mr.  W.  F, 

Dewey,  it  appears  that  a serious  dispute  has 
arisen  between  those  two  bodies  as  to  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  which  had  been 
arrived  at  by  them  for  the  rebuilding  and 
widening  of  the  Ilighgate  Archway.  We 
have  carefully  perused  the  correspondence, 
which  certainly  seems  to  show  that  the 
I.slington  Vestry  will  be  seriously  to  blame  if 
thi.s  much-needed  improvement  be  not  carried 
out  at  once.  Everything  appears  to  have 
been  settled  between  the  two  authorities, 
subject  to  the  Tramway  Company  obtaining’- 
their  Act,  and  to  the  necessary  l^d  for  the 
■widening  of  the  Archway  being  acquired  by 
the  Vestry  and  the  Boar^  in  their  respective 
parishes.  Mr.  De  Courcy  Meade,  the  sur- 
veyor to  the  Hornsey  Local  Board,  has 
completed  the  plans  for  the  work,  and  the 
Bfturd  has  obtained  the  requisite  land  on  its 
owTi  side  of  the  Archway.  The  Islington 
Vestry,  it  appear.?,  have  recentlv  acquired  the 
necessary  land  in  their  parish,  at  a cost 
of  about  1,000/.  This  sum.  thev  now  say, 
is  greater  than  they  anticipatedf,  and,  con- 
SMuently,  they  threaten  to  go  back  from 
their  agreement  with  the  Hornsey  Local 
Board,  and  thus  to  postpone  the'  matter 
mdefinitely,  unless  Hornsey  will  undertake  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  work  by  between 
•3,0(X)/.  and  4,000/.,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
include  tbe  cost  of  retaining  walls  (one  of 
which  it  was  agreed  should  be  built  at  the 
co.st  of  the  Islington  Vestry)  in  the  agreed 
cost  of  the  archway  structure,  viz.,  9^000/ 

We  hear  that  the  inhabitants  of  Holloway 
are  about  to  bold  a meeting  protesting  against  uon  upon  tue  n 
tJie  action  of  the  Islington  estryin  delaying  I by  the*^ constant 


\ T Nuremberg  has  just  occurred  the  veiy 
--V  unusual  case  of  a refusal  on  the  part  of 
tile  magistrates  to  sanction  a builder's  appli- 
cation, “ on  resthetic  grounds."  It  appears 
that  a small  angle  turret  was  to  be  added  to 
an  existing  building,  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  city  authorities  that  tliis  turret  -n-ould 
spoil  not  only  the  appearance  of  tlie  house 
itself,  but  that  of  the  whole  street : refused 
accordingly.  As,  however,  the  plans  were 
prepared  by  a leading  Nuremberg  architect, 
who  is,  presumably,  able  to  defend  his  own 
design  “ on  resthetic  grounds,"  and  thus  prove 
that  there  another  side  to  the  question,  the 
case  is  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
higher  courts. 

rpiIE  “ Quatuor  Coronati"  Lodge  of  Free- 
masons,  membership  of  ■\\’hich  is  restricted 
to  those  brethren  w'ho  possess  either  literary^ 
or  artistic  qualifications,  have  just  elected 
as  the  Master  of  this  Lodge,  Mr.  W.  Simpson’ 
who  has  acquired  a world-wide  reputation  as 
special  artist  for  the  Illustrated  Londm.  Nexes, 
and  has  also  turned  his  extensive  travels  to 
account  in  the  study  of  out-of-the-way  archi- 
tectural remains,  on  which  he  has  read  several 
papers  of  interest  before  tbe  Institute  of 
Artistes.  Among  the  members  of  the  Lodge 
are  Professor  Ilayter  Lewis  and  Mr.  Walter 
Besant. 

rrillE  District  Government  of  the  Rhine 
J-  Provinces  having  asked  the  Society  of 
Rhenish  and  Westphalian  architects  to  ^ve 
its  opinion  as  to  a proposed  monument  to  the 
late  Emperor  William,  the  reply,  just  pub- 
lished, is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  undesirable  to 
place  it  in  a city,— a decision  which  probably 
avoided  much  local  jealousy,— but  out  in  the 
open  country,  if  possible  upon  some  prominent 
lull ; and  they  further  advise  the  expenditure 
of  about  40,000/.  for  this  purpose.  Apropos  of 
kmgly  monuments,  the  very  successful  statue 
ot  the  late  Emperor,  originally  modelled  by 
1 rofessor  Baerwald  for  the  City  of  Posen,  has 
now  been  erected  in  replica  in  two  other 
places,  namely,  at  Altenberg  and  at  Greiz 
It  IS  rightly  pointed  out  in  the  German  press 
that  such  replicas  are  a mistake  ; that  if  funds 
do  not  admit  of  an  original  statue,  the  memory 
ot  the  first  William  would  be  more  honoured 
by  a bust  upon  a pedestal,  or  even  by  a medal- 
lion upon  the  wall  of  a public  building,  than 
repetition  of  the  same  desi^^n. 


After  varied  fortunes,  Scott  Russell’s!' 

big  ship,  which  wa.5  at  first  knowm  as 
the  Leviathan,  is  about  to  be  placed  in  the  i 
hands  of  the  “ wreckers.”  The  Gh'eat  Eastern  -i 
now  lies  off  New  Ferry  Pier,  at  Liverpool.  I 
On  November  20-22  current,  a sale  at  auction  s 
will  be  held  (on  board)  of  all  the  iron-work,  a 
boilers,  engines,  machinery,  See.,  together  4 
with  the  rigging,  spans,  cordage,  cables,  and  'j 
other  equipments.  This  vessel,  designed  for 
a company  by  Brunei,  and  built  by  ] 
Scott  Russell,  was  launched,  or  rather  ’ 
forced,  by  hydraulic  power,  into  the  Thames  n 
.sideways,  from  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  in  1858.  \ 
The  operations  extended  over  some  time,  and  i.‘, 
her  progress  was  measured  by  inches.  Mr.  -i 
Scott  Russell,  who  died  at  Ventnor  in  June, 
1882,  aged  seventy-four,  liad  been  a meml)er 
of  a leading  firm  in  the  iron  .ship -building 
trade,  and  as  an  advocate  of  armour-claS 
men -of -war  w'as  a co- designer  of  the 
first  vessel  of  the  latter  kind,— the  frigate 
Warrior,  which,  if  our  memory  serves  us 
aright,  was  fitted  out  at  the  Victoria  Docks, 
below  Blackwall.  The  project  to  which  we 
adverted  on  April  26,  1884,  of  converting  the 
Great  Eastern  into  a coal-hulk  in  Gibraltar 
Bay,  was  not  realised,  and  on  October  28, 
1885,  she  was  sold,  under  order  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  at  Lloyd’s  Captain.s'  Room,  and 
bought  by  Mr.  F.  de  Mattos  for  26,000/., 
Iiaving  been  withdra^wn  from  a similar  sale, 
in  1881,  at  an  offer  of  30,000/.  When  lying 
in  the  Clyde  last  December  the  ship  was  pur- 
chased by  a firm  of  metal-brokers  for  tbe  sum 
of  lG,t500/.  In  1865  she  laid  the  first  cable 
from  \ alentia  to  America.  This  broken  cable 
.she  took  up  and  repaired,  laying  another  in  the 
follo^wing  year ; and  she  W'as  subsequently  em- 
ployed by  a French  company  on  a like  duty. 
Her  dimensions  are Length,  679-6  ft.; 
breadth,  82-8  ft. ; depth,  60  ft. ; tonnage, 
22,927  tons,  builders'  measurement.  James 
Watt  & Co.,  of  Birmingham,  constructed  the 
screw  engines,  of  1,6(K)  h.-p.  nominal;  the 
paddle-engines,  1,000  h.-p.  nominal,  were 
made  by  Scott  Russell  & Co.  A model  of 
the  latter  was  deposited  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington (Patent)  Museum.  10,000  tons  of  iron 
and  3,000,000  rivets  (100  to  each  plate)  ■^v'ere 
used  in  her  construction. 


"^ET  another  explosive,  following  closely 
i after  the  recently-invented  Roburite, 
has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  English 
scientific  men.  The  new  agent  is  christened 
by  the  appropriate  name  of  “ Beliite.”  It  is 
the  _ invention  of  Mr.  Carl  Launn,  of  the 
Rolibro  Explosives  Company,  Stockholm,  and 
promises  to  become  a formidable  rival  even 
to  dynamite.  A series  of  comparative  trials 
between  dynamite  and  the  new  explosive  was 
instituted  on  the  first  of  the  present  month 
at  Middlesbrough.  The  trials  demonstrated 
that  beliite  is  safer  to  handle,  and  slower  in 
action,  but  possesses  more  extensive  power  of 
destruction  than  dynamite.  Two  very  con- 
clusive experiments  proved  its  absolute’safety 
under  concussion.  The  fall  of  a weight  of 
half  a ton  from  a height  of  20  ft.  upon  a 
number  of  naked  beliite  cartridges  laid  upon 
an  iron  plate  failed  to  produce  an  explosion, 
or,  indeed,  any  effect  beyond  the  crushing  of 
the  cartridges,  and  the  indenting  of  the  plate. 
Again,  the  ignition  of  1 lb.  of  blasting 
powder,  in  a packet  of  these  cartridges,  merely 
scattered  them  about,  not  producing  their 
explosion.  We  are,  therefore,  quite  able  to 
believe  tbe  statement  that  the  Swedish  rail- 
ways carry  beliite  as  ordinary  merchandise. 
The  competitive  trials  between  dynamite  and 
beliite  demonstrated  the  greater  local  energy 
of  the  former,  but  the  more  extensive  action 
of  the  latter.  Two  ounces  of  beliite  tore  and 
twisted  a |-in.wrought-iron  plate  like  paper, 
while  the  same  quantity  of  dynamite  pierced 
a comparatively  clean  hole.  Four  ounces  of 
beliite,  exploded  on  a 70-lb.  rail,  made  a gap 
22  in.  long,  and  split  the  web  of  the  rail 
beyond.  The  same  quantity  of  dynamite  pro- 
duced a gap  of  about  18  in.  only,  with  scarcely 
any  fracture  beyond.  Three  pounds  of  beliite 
were  exploded  at  a deptb  of  4 ft.  underground, 
and  sent  the  earth  up  to  a height  of  more  than 
100ft.,  making  a cavity  of  lift,  in  diameter, 
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and  nearly  as  deep.  The  same  quantity  of 
gunpowder  threw  the  earth  up  about  2o  ft., 
leaTin|T  only  a small  hole.  Thrown  on  the 
fire,  bellite  fuses  and  bums  without  A’ioleiice. 
The  new  explosive  consists  of  o parts  by 
weight  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  1 part  of 
di-  or  tri-nitrobenzole.  It  can  be  fired  only 
by  means  of  a detonating  cap,  is  flameless,  and 
gives  off  no  offensive  gas.  The  trials  at 
Middlesbrough  appear  to  justify  the  antici- 
pation that  liellite  will  presently  come  into 
extensive  use  in  blasting  operations. 


WE  have  received  from  Mr.  L.  II.  Lefevre 
a copy  of  a large  and  careful  etching 
of  the  Tower  of  London  by  Mr.  Laurence  B. 
Phillips,  a])j)arently  designed  more  as  a correct 
architectural  representation  than  as  a piece  of 
•effect  in  etching.  The  Tower-garden  trees  in 
the  foreground,  however,  are  well  introduced 
•so  as  to  give,  by  their  dark  masses,  relief  and 
light  to  the  building  beyond,  and  the  whole 
forms  a fine  representation  of  the  Tower,  all  the 
more  satisfactory  as  it  is  taken  from  a point 
■of  view  whicli  does  not  include  the  sham- 
antique  additions  lately  added  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Ollice  of  Works,  and  which  we 
observe  are  still  in  progress,  a massive  w’all 
and  a large  “ Medieval”  gateway  being  now^ 
in  course  of  construction  on  the  site  from 
which  the  modern  warehouses  w’ere  removed. 


The  exhibition  of  the  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Oil  Colours  contain.'!,  as  usual,  a good 
many  good  things,  some  oddities,  and  a good 
<leal  of  commonplace.  The  President’s  con- 
tribution, a portrait-group  of  two  young  girls, 
Maud  and  May  ” (250),  one  wdth  a violin 
and  one  seated  at  the  piano,  may  be  called  “ a 
study  in  rods,”  pow'crful  enough  in  colour,  but 
unfortunate  in  the  fact  that  the  feet  of  the 
standing  figure  are  out  of  the  picture,  the 
frame  cutting  off  her  legs  just  below  the 
frock,  and  giving  the  impression  of  repre- 
senting a dwaif.  Mr.Dollman’s  much-praised 
iittle  work,  “ Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.”  (357), 
three  girls  reading,  show's  real  humour,  but  is 
Lard  and  rather  inharmonious  in  colour.  Two 
bust  portraits  by  Mr.  Shannon,  “Mrs.  White” 
(10)  and  “Miss  Nichols”  (431),  are  beautiful 
in  colour,  expression,  and  a soft  breadtli  of 
execution.  In  contradistinction  to  these,  Mr. 
Herman  Ilerkomer's  lialf-length  portrait  of 
Miss  Margaret  .Tex-Blake  ” (577)  is  a very 
forcibly-painted  portrait  of  the  realistic  order. 
Mr.  Arthur  Hacker’s  “ Children’s  Prayer”  (537), 
a fine  work  in  some  respects,  misses  its  mark 
rather,  owing  to  the  common  and  inexpressive 
face  of  the  mother.  In  “ Corked  !”  Mr.  Bendy 
Sadler  paints  again  two  of  those  bon  "ivants 
of  the  early  ])art  of  the  century,  whom  we  saw 
in  the  Academy  discussing  their  port  in  an 
inn-garden.  The  character  of  the  figures 
(and  costumes)  is  admirable,  but  there  is 
a want  of  the  feeling  of  open-air  about 
it.  Mr.  Frank  Dadd’s  “ Aw'aiting  Sen- 
tence ” (265),  where  a little  boy,  caught 
stealing  apples,  is  brought  into  the  vicarage 
<lining-room  by  the  gardener,  is  admirable  in 
overy  sense  ; in  the  quiet  humour  of  the  whole, 
the  character  in  each  figure,  and  the  thorough 
execution  of  every  detail.  Among  other 
■figure-pictures  a little  very  highly-finished 
collection  of  small  figures,  by  Miss  Beatrice 
Meyer  (whose  work  of  this  kind  we  specially 
noticed  last  year),  “The  Future  Prima-^onua” 
(30-1),  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  gallery 
— an  interior  in  wdiich  we  might  fancy  Mozart 
at  the  old-fashioned  piano,  and  Aloysia  Weber 
trying  her  scena  before  the  family  circle.  Mr. 
Stock’s  “ Sin  piercing  the  heart  of  Love  ” (690) 
we  fear  is  an  ambitious  failure,giTing  the  artist 
all  credit  for  being  ambitious.  Good  landscapes 
are  in  larger  jiroportion  tlian  good  figure 

Pictures.  Among  them  may  be  named  Mr. 

’raser's  “ Lobster  Catchers,”  (32  ; it  is  to  be 
hoped  his  boatmen  know  their  ground  well, 
for  they  are  knocking  about  among  some 
awkward-looking  reefs) ; Mr.  Adrian  Stokes’s 
On  the  Cornish  Towans”  (86  ; what  is  a 
■“Tow'an”?),  a remarkable  bit  of  sunlight 
effect;  Mr.  C.  E.  .Tolmson's  “Ripe  for  the 
Sickle”  (120),  rather  “painty”  in  the  fore- 
ground, but  with  a grand  hill  in  the  back- 
ground; Mr.  Cotmau’s  “St.  Ives,  Evening” 


(158),  a fine  effect  and  very  like  the  place  : 
“ Flooded  Glebe”  (240),  by  the  same  artist; 
Mr.  Tlios.  Coilier’.s  “ Mountains  at  the  Source 
of  the  Lledr”  (247),  one  of  his  fine  examples 
of  the  old  broad  school  of  land.scape  painting, 
of  which  David  Cox  was  the  great  apostle ; 
“A  Bright  October  Day”  (330),  among  sand- 
hills, by  Sir.  A.  Jlelckd  “ Trevetho,Cornwall” 
(346),by Mr. Alfred  East,  whoalso  contributes 
a still  finer  work,  “ Evening  after  a Storm  ” 
(426),  to  which,  by  the  way,  the  wrong  title 
is  given  in  the  catalogue  illustrations ; “ A 
Garden  in  Winter”  (438),  by  Mr.  Frank 
Dillon;  “Moonlight  through  Ilex  Trees” 
(468),  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn,  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  successful  of  the  studies  of  special 
effects  which  he  often  contributes,  with  the 
moonlit  water  glittering  between  the  dark 
stems  of  the  trees;  “W’here  Autumn  tints 
imbrown  the  arching  Woods”  (531),  by^Ir. 
Keeley  Ilalswelle,  an  examjde  of  the  old 
Academic  school  of  landscape, — passe,  but 
good  of  its  kind ; “ Moonrise  ” (567),  by  Mr. 
Alexander  1 larrison,  a very  successful  attempt 
to  paint  sea  touched  by  moonliglit ; and  “ On 
the  Sussex  Downs,”  by  Mr.  Wimperis. 
Among  various  bits  of  “still  life”  may  be 
mentioned  “Apples"  (479),  by  Mr.  II.  M. 
Livens,  and  “My  Grandfather’s  Punch-ladle” 
(2"52),  by  Miss  Edith  Stock.  Among  the 
6gure  pictures,  we  should  not  have  passed 
over  Mr.  Fred  Morgan’s  “Tired  Gleaner-s  ” 
(313),  a pretty  idyll. 


WE  lea-rn  tliat  notice  has  been  given  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Koval 
Tapestry  Works  at  Old  Windsor  to  the 
remaining  employes  (the  French  contingent 
having  taken  their  departure  some  montlis 
ago)  that  tlieir  services  are  no  longer  rei)uired. 
This  ancient  industry  was  revived  at  Windsor 
fourteen  years  ago  under  the  patronage  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Albany.  A block  of  cottage 
buildings,  built  of  red  brick  in  the  revived 
Q.ueen  Anne  style,  constituted  the  works, 
which,  together  with  the  dwelling-houses  and 
grounds,  cover  about  seven  acres — the  land 
being  the  property  of  the  Crown.  In  the 
large  hall  or  principal  workroom  is  a carved 
stone  mantelpiece,  said  to  have  been  removed 
from  Battle  Abbey,  and  presented  to  the 
works  by  Lord  Brassey.  The  enterprise  was 
managed  by  the  following  committee  of 
gentlemen,  and  who  also  formed  a guarantee 
fund : — Mr.  John  Coleridge  Kennard,  Sir 
Richard  Wallace,  Bart.,  Sir  Robert  Collins, 
Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs,  Mr.  Anthony  Gibbs, 
Lord  Brassey,  and  Sir  Albert  Sassoon.  The 
venture  has  not  been  a success,  and  tlie 
losses  are  roughly  estimated  at  60,006/., 
w'hile  the  stock  of  tapestry  and  the  suite  of 
furniture  on  hand  is  valued  at  7,0007, 
Such  an  end  of  a well-meant  undertaking  is 
rather  melancholy,  but  we  fear  that  the  failure 
may  be  partly  ascribed  to  a want  of  percep- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  management,  of  the 
true  scope  and  objects  of  tapestry  art.  When  i 
we  hear  that  “ one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens”  of  work  produced  was  “an  elabo- 
rate view  of  Windsor  Castle,"  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  the  designers  and  makers  were 
quite  at  sea  as  to  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in 
tapestry  work.  Scenic  landscape  in  tapestry 
is  little  better  than  a vulgar  gewgaw ; the 
proper  object  of  the  art  is  the  production  of 
conventional  decorative  design.  Thanks  to 
the  teaching  of  Mr.  William  Morris  and  others, 
the  best-educated  section  of  the  public  are 
beginning  to  understand  this  now,  and  would 
no  more  hang  up  a tapestry  landscape  than 
they  would  lay  down  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
carpets  with  huge  naturalistic  fiowers  spraw'l- 
ing  over  them.  It  is  said  that  the  manager 
and  apprentices  have  petitioned  the  Committee 
to  be  allow’ed  to  carry  on  the  work.  If  so,  let 
them  take  advicef  rom  those  who  are  competent 
to  give  it,  and  reform  their  style  of  design, 
and  they  will  have,  perhaps,  a better  chance  of 
success  than  in  the  past. 


The  Carleton  School  Board  appear  to  have 
“beaten  the  record’’  in  their  demands 
from  competing  architects  in  the  competition 
for  Lothersdale  School,  particulars  of  which 
are  before  us.  For  a premium  of  £20,  plans 


are  to  be  accompanied  by  specifications  and 
detailed  bills  of  quantities.  “ The  architect 
whose  plans,  See.,  may  be  first  chosen  by  the 
Board  must  make  such  alterations  in  the  same 
as  may  be  required  by  the  School  Board,  and, 
at  Ills  own  cost  and  risk,  submit  the  same 
for  and  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Department 
before  he  becomes  entitled  to  the  premium.” 
Any  plans,  See.,  which  may  be  selected  by  the 
Board  and  approved  of  by  the  Department, 
and  for  which  the  premium  of  £'20  may 
have  been  paid,  “ shall  become  the  sole 
property  of  the  Board,  and  may  be  used  in 
any  way  the  Board  may  elect  without  any 
restriction  whatever.”  This  is  a new  advance 
in  the  endeavour  to  fleece  the  profession 
tlirougb  the  medium  of  competitions.  It  only 
remains  now  for  tlie  Committee  to  ask  that 
full-size  detail  drawings  for  the  whole  build- 
ing and  the  school  fittings  should  be  thrown 
in,  as  an  extra  trifie  of  accommodation  on  the 
part  of  the  architect. 


OLD  SITES  AND  PROJECTED  IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 

Ei(.',  ubi  fata  vooant,  uilis  abjectus  in  horbis. 

Ad  vada  ila-andri  c-oncinit  albua  oIt. 

Ovid,  Hercides,  1-2. 

Having  considered  upon  the  requirements 
and  exi.sting  available  resources  of  certain  areas 
in  Whitechapel  (Bell-lane  and  Great  Pearl- 
street),  Greenwich  (llorseferry  - road),  and 
Shoreditch,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
at  their  meeting  on  Oct.  19  last,  re.solved  that 
it  was  at  present  inexpedient  to  prepare  any 
schemes  in  connexion  with  those  sites  under 
the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Improvement  Acts. 
They  further  agreed,  on  Nov.  9,  not  to  remove 
the  block  between  Bozier's- court  and  the 
southern  end  of  Tottenham-court-road.  On 
the  other  band,  the  Board  are  minded,  clearly, 
not  to  relinquish  office  without  setting  their 
mark  upon  additional  projects  for  metropolitan 
improvement.  Whilst  they  cannot  expect  to 
see  these,  their  last  measures  in  that  direction, 
fairly  taken  in  band,  they  may  at  least  claim 
the  merit  of  their  inception.  Assuming,  pro 
forma,  that  they  will  still  be  in  office,  they 
decided  to  apply  to  Parliament  in  the  forth- 
coming session  for  powers  to  carry  out  three 
extensive  improvements.  These  relate  to  (1) 
the  widening  of  Mare-street,  Hackney,  between 
Paragon-road  and  the  North  London  Railway 
Station,  at  an  estimated  net  cost  of  167,000/. ; 

(2)  the  widening  of  Old  Brompton-road 
■(here  known  rather  as  Old  Brompton)  from 
Cranley-place  to  South  Kensington  Station, 
provided  the  Kensington  Vestry  do  bear 
one  moiety  of  the  cost,  which  is  calculated 
at  46,000/.,  exclusively  of  the  works;  and 

(3)  the  widening  of  Kensington  High-street, 
between  the  parish  church  and  Palace- 
gardens,  at  an  estimated  net  cost  of  169,600/. 
It  will  be  remembered,  perhaps,  that  of  late 
years  so  much  of  this  last-named  main  thorough- 
fare as  lies  westward  of  the  church, — that  is  to 
say,  between  the  police-station  and  the  end  of 
Hornton-street,  on  the  northern  side, — has  been 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.  The  front  of 
the  old  Charity  Schools,  of  date  1713,  as 
designed  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  with  its  two 
quaint  figures  of  a boy  and  girl,  was  pulled  down 
for  the  new’  Town  Hall.  A view  of  the  Schools 
forms  a frontispiece  of  Faulkner’s  “ History  ” of 
the  parish,  1820.  The  original  design  had  a 
curious  square  central  tower, — in  two  tiers,  with 
angular  buttresses,  circular-headed  openings  for 
the  bell,  and  a top  pediment, — which  rose  from 
the  central  second-floor  window-head.  The 
figures,  in  the  costume  of  the  day,  have 
been  removed  to  the  new  buildings  at  the 
rear.  The  school  - house  was  enlarged  in 
1817-8,  and  latterly  served  for  a Savings-bank. 
The  Town-hail  was  built  after  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Robert  Walker,  1878-80.’'‘  The  site  taken 
included  the  National  Schools  and  Nos.  11-14, 
Church-court,  and  alone  cost  nearly  7,000/.  The 
former  vestry-hall  adjoining  was  rebuilt,  in 
the  Jacobean  manner,  by  Mr.  Broadbridge, 
in  1852,  instead  of  the  room  by  the  parish 
church.  Of  that  hall  we  published  a woodcut 
on  June  12,  1852.  The  parish  church  was  re- 
built by  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  (see  our  illus- 
tration, with  a plan,  of  Jan.  I,  1870). 

To  demolish  the  houses  which  constitute  the 
northern  side  of  Kensington  High-street,  east- 
wards, will  give  a coup  de  grace  to  this  particular 

* Lord  Kensingtoa  laid  the  foundation  stone  on  Dec.  13, 
187S ; opened  on  Nov.  7,  1830,  by  her  Buyal  jh® 

Duchess  of  Teck. 
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portion  of  old  Kensington,  which  is  gradually 
vanishing  away.  Most  conspicuous  amongst 
the  four  or  five  blocks,— clearly  set  out  in 
Kocque's  map  of  1750,— are  the  butcher's  large 
shop,  Nos.  18  and  20;  the  “King’s  Arms” 
tavern  and  hotel,  hard  by  the  Palace  Gates,* 
which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  suffered  grievously 
by  a lire  on  June  10, 1857  ; and  the  “ Civet  Cat,” 
at  the  western  corner,  by  Church-street.  At  the 
rear  stand  some  old  tenements  by  names  of 
Clarence-place,  leiiding  to  the  Wesleyan  chapel ; 
Brown's-buildings,  and  Cumberland-yard,  along- 
side of  the  “ Duke  of  Cumberland.”  According 
to  Bacon’s  large  scale  map  of  1880  the  boundary 
of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  parish  passes, 
north  and  south,  between  the  Wesleyan  chapel 
(we.st)  and  Brown’s-buildings  (east),  and  so,  by 
a return  eastwards  along  the  northern  side  of 
High-street,  includes  the  rest  of  the  buildings 
under  review. 

Thi.s,  our  generation,  has  witnessed  a gradual 
disappearance  of  certain  premises  which  ranged 
along  the  other  side  of  the  street.  We  retain  a 
vivid  memory  of  the  tournament  and  other 
sports  in  Batty’s  Hippodrome.  Its  arena,  open 
to  the  sky,  lay  between  the  old  “ Warren,”  or 
“ Rookery,"  and  what  is  now  Prince  of  Wales’s- 
terrace.  The  “ Warren  ” comprised  New-court, 
Jennings’  - buildings.  Cooper's  - gardens,  and 
Palace-place,  whose  denizens  were  wont  to  con- 
gregate in  the  “ Tavern-yard."  Those  squalid  and 
overcrowded  habitations,  together  with  the  miser 
Sir  John  Colby’s  house,  George  I.,  and  its 
neighbour,  Old  Kensington  House,— home  of 
Louise  de  Querouaille,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
ancestress  of  the  Dukes  of  Richmond;  of  the 
schoolmaster,  James  Elphinston,  the  translator 
of  Martial,  and  friend  of  Samuel  Johnson  ; and 
of  Mrs.  Inchbald  in  1819-21  : all  these  premises 
were  cleared  away  in  1872-8  to  make  room  for 
that  other  Kensington  House,  which  Mr.  Albert 
Grant  caused  to  be  erected  for  hiin.self,  by  Mr. 
James  Knowles,  architect,  on  a site  about  7.i 
acres  in  extent,  and  at  a total  cost  of  it  is  said 
nearly  275,000/.  We  gave  a full  description  of 
the  mansion  in  our  columns  of  July  8.  1870 
(xxxiv.  No.  1744).  In  Macnevin's  edition  of 
R.  L.  Sheil’s  speeches,  with  a memoir,  &c.  (1845), 
will  be  found  an  interesting  account  of  the 
school  which  was  kept  in  the  former  Kensing- 
ton House  by  the  Jesuit  P^res  de  la  Foi,  under 
M.  le  Prince  de  Broglie,  who  had  Sheil  and 
Charles  X.,  King  of  France,  for  his  pupils.  It 
afterwards  became  a Catholic  boarding-house, 
where  lodged  the  Cosways  for  a few  months, 
and  during  the  last  two  j'ears  of  her  life,  Mrs. 
Inchbald.  Her  death,  in  her  sixty-eighth  year, 
is  reputed  to  have  been  accelerated  by  tight- 
lacing.  Colby  House,  built  in  1720,  over  against 
the  Palace  gates,  had  a centre  and  two  wings,  two 
storeys  high.  Mr.  Albert  Grant  never  occupied 
his  lordly  pleasure-house.  Having  been  twice 
bought  in  at  auction,  it  was  ultimately  sold  in 
lots  in  June  and  in  September,  1882.  realising 
a total  of  9,90('/.  The  white  marble  grand 
staircase,  that  reached  up  to  the  second  floor, 
and  cost  11,000’.,  was  bought  for  1,000  guineas 
'oy  the  firm  of  Madame  Tussaud  & Sons,  who 
have  set  up  part  thereof,  with  the  four  carya- 
tides of  heroic  size,  in  their  new  rooms  in  Maryle- 
bone-road.  Similar  adornments,  all  being  upon 
a most  lavish  scale,  sold  for  correspondingly 
small  sums.  The  gilt  cast-iron  railing,  fronting 
the  street,  for  instance,  which  cost  3,500/.  was 
purchased  at  300  guineas  by  the  Sandown  Park 
race  committee. 

So  passed  away  this  second,  but  inglorious, 
Kensington  House.  The  ground  it  covered  was 
speedily  appropriated.  The  London  and  County 
Bank  removed  from  No.  07,  High-street,  into 
some  premises,  on  the  site  of  Colby  House, 
which  were  erected  in  1885  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Alfred  'Williams,  architect.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  Mr.  Grant's  property  was 
acquired  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Carr,  who  laid  out  tlie 
estate  for  the  several  blocks  of  seventy -five 
houses,  in  all,  which  are  known  as  Kensington- 
court.  Amongst  the  architects  employed  we 
may  mention  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  T. 
G.  Jacksonf  ; and,  of  the  later  flats,  Messrs. 
Perry  and  Reed. 

Between  Nos.  (>1  and  63,  High-street,  is 
Young-street,  so-called  after  its  builder,  who 
also  built  much  of  Kensington-square.  in  the 
reigns  of  James  II.  and  William  III.  At 
No.  13  (since  16),  during  the  interval  1847-53, 
lived  Thackeray,  whose  “ Esmond,’’  written  in 
that  bay-windowed  house,  justly  makes  him  the 
rites  saccr  of  the  neighbouring  Kensington- 

* Sir  C.  Bigot’s  wster-colour,  of  circa  1818,  iu  thf 
British  Museum. 

t We  illastrated  Mr.  Jackson’s  design  on  June  27,  1885  • 
Mr.  Williaais’s  on  September  11,  1898.  ’ 


square.  Here  the  Chevalier  St.  George  pays 
his  suit  to  Beatrix,  and  all  readers  of  that  tale 
will  recollect  how,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday. 
August  1,  1714,  George  is  proclaimed  before 
the  King’s  Arms,  by  the  Palace  gates  in 
High-street.  Here,  too,  may  be  seen  some  of 
the  powdering  closets  of  the  Georgian  era. 
Thackeray  removed  [from  Young-street  to  what 
was  then  No.  36,  Onslow-square,  and  thence  to 
the  red-brick  house  which  he  had  built  for  him- 
self on  Palace-green,  formerly  “ The  Moor,”  at 
the  southern  end  of  Kensington  Palace  Gardens, 
olivi  Queen’s-road,  where  he  died  on  December 
24,  1863.  The  writer  went  to  his  funeral  at 
Ken.sal-green,  and  there,  amongst  the  crowd 
around  his  grave,  saw  that  genial  author  whose 
lines  in  Punch  pleaded  arrest  of  judgment  by 
those  who  imputed  cynicism  to  his  dead  friend  ; 
with  one  or  two  painters  whose  pencils  owed 
in.spiration  to  his  pen,  amongst  them  Sir 
John  Millais,  who  now  lives  hard  by,  in 
Palace-gate.  De  'N'ere-gardens  commemorate  the 
circumstance  that  the  Manor  of  Chenesitun,  as 
it  is  termed  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  was  in 
the  Conqueror’s  time  held  by  Alberic,  or  Aubrey 
de  Vere  of  the  Bishop  of  Coutances,  who  had 
received  it  from  the  King.  It  then  passed  to 
the  De  Vere’s,  Earls  of  Oxford,  and  continued  to 
belong  to  that  house  until  on  the  attainder  of 
John,  Earl  of  O.xford,  Edward  IV.  bestowed  it 
upon  his  brother  Richard.  They  subsequently 
recovered  possession,  their  holding  thus  lasting 
for  a period,  in  all,  of  five  centuries.  At  the 
corner  of  Kensington-road  and  De  Vere-gardens, 
is  the  house  which  in  our  day  forms  subject  of  a 
leading  case,  by  way  of  the  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  known  as  “ Barlow  and  another  v. 
■Vestry  of  Kensington,”  in  the  matter  of  its  line 
of  frontage  (ii.  “ App.  Cases,”  H.L.  257). 


SKETCH  AT  BOLSOVER. 

The  buildings  shown  in  this  sketch,  by  Mr. 
A.  L.  Buxton,  form  a portion  of  the  building 
added  by  the  son  of  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  who 
built  the  main  portion  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  building  in  the 
sketch  is  exactly  the  same  in  detail  and 
general  design  as  tlie  Riding  School,  but  the 
latter  is  so  hidden  by  trees  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  a sketch  of  it. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  EXHIBITION 
SOCIETY. 

“MODELLING  AND  SCULPTimE.” 

The  second  of  the  current  series  of  lectures 
at  the  New  Gallery  in  Regent-street  was  de- 
livered on  the  8th  inst.  by  Mr.  George  Simonds. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  lecture  gave 
the  motif  of  the  whole.  We  cannot  make  an 
artist,  who  must  be  endowed  with  the  poet’s 
mind ; but  we  can  teach  a craft.  Accordingly 
the  artistic  side  of  the  subject  was  left  un- 
touched ; its  historical  aspect  was  only  casuallv 
glanced  at ; and  the  address,  which  was  spoken 
ex  tempo-re  and  lasted  an  hour,  was  confined  to 
an  exposition  of  the  mechanical  processes 
involved  in  the  sculptor’s  art,  and  advice  as  to 


the  qualitie.s  and  suitability  of  the  various  mate-'; 
rials  and  tools  employed  by  him. 

The  best  arrangement  of  stands  and  bankers^! 
, the  construction  of  turntables,  the  forms  oftj 
cores  for  various  materials,  the  proportion  oft, 
“ roughing  ” to  the  modeller’s  clay,  and  the  besb.1 
medium  for  colouring  the  modelling  wax,  wereii 
each  in  its  turn  exhaustively  dealt  with.l' 
i’ractical  hints  as  to  the  clue  damping  andij 
necessary  drainage  of  the  clay  model,  and  as  toil 
the  various  pi’ocesses  of  “ case  ” moulding  ands 
“waste"  moulding  preliminary  to  casting^il 
followed.  Some  useful  information  was  givenel 
on  the  subject  of  modelling  in  gold,  silver,;| 
copper,  tin,  and  iron,  soft  Swedish  iron  bein^ 
easily  modelled  cold,  and  copper  lending  itselti 
readily  by  reason  of  its  extreme  ductility  to  thet;^ 
sculptor's  purposes.  No  improvement  has  takend 
place  in  the  few  simple  tools  u.sed  by  the; 
sculptor,  the  drill,  the  point,  the  chisel  and  then 
rasp,  and  such  as  they  were  in  the  time  ofd 
Pericles  they  still  are.  Nothing  was  said  as  toti 
the  working  of  tlie  harder  granites  andii 
porphyries,  nor  was  the  beautiful  art  of  ivoryri 
carving  alluded  to.  But  an  hour  is  not  much;! 
for  so  wide  a subject,  which  would,  indeed,  asfij 
the  lecturer  said,  afford  material  for  a week'sci 
discourse. 

The  interest  of  the  addres.s  was  heightenedfej 
by  the  manual  illustrations  which  were  adroitlyli 
performed  during  its  delivery  upon  an  un-ti 
finished  clay  bust  of  Mr.  'Walter  Crane.  It  is:! 
upon  the  plastic  clay  that  almost  the  whole  of:i 
the  sculptor’-s  art  is  really  expended.  Into  thisil 
he  puts  his  first  inspiration,  and  upon  this  hei! 
works  until  his  ideal  is  satisfied.  It  is  then; 
banded  over  to  the  craftsman  for  translatioB) 
into  marble  or  bronze.  In  the  former  case  the; 
process  is  prosaic  enough,  and  it  must  be  owned; 
the  system  of  “pointing  ” and  reproduction  itti 
fac-simile  by  compasses  and  callipers,  and  (if  en-r 
larged  or  reduced)  by  the  application  of  thei 
theorem  of  similar  triangles,  does  take  a Httle-I 
of  the  poetry  out  of  the  finished  works  forthoses 
who  are  behind  the  scenes.  The  originalt 
finished  sketch  came  straight  from  the  artistes- ; 
hand,  literally,  for  it  is  to  the  sensitive  toucl>;i 
of  finger  and  thumb  that  all  its  charm  are  due.  (I 
The  bust  of  the  President,  wliich  was  used  for:! 
illustration,  was  described  as  wholly  thumbs 
work,  assisted  only  by  the  nail,  which,  as  the-i 
lecturer  remarked,  is  found  very  handy  for  di-' 
vidingthe  hair,  and  marking  the  finer  lines,  &c>i 

The  statue,  though  never  so  carefully  finished,! 
is  by  comparison  a dead  thing,  and  every  onjei 
who  has  seen  the  clay  original  before  reproduc-( 
tion  must  have  sighed  over  the  inevitable  los&s 
of  artistic  point  and  force  involved.  If  thisi 
inventive  age  would  but  invent  a plastic  medium ; 
which  should  be  amenable  to  the  artist’s  touch,! 
and  would  then,  without  change  of  form,  harden' 
into  permanence,  it  would,  indeed,  deserve  our: 
warmest  thanks.  It  miglit  be  .sitpposed  thata 
the  baked  clay, — terra-cotta, — provided  the'ij 
artist  with  such  a resource,  and  that  in  it,  at), 
least,  the  artist’s  work  was  preserved  at  firstsi 
hand.  But  the  difficulties  of  drying  and  firing,;! 
tlie  risks  of  shrinkage  and  distortion,  and  thei' 
possibility  of  destruction  in  the  kiln  or  after-  i 
wards, — in  either  case  wasting  all  the  artist’s 
labour, — are  hindrances  which  can  never  be; 
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wholly  surmounted,  and  limit  the  employment 
jf  terra-cotta  to  comparatively  small  and  un- 
important works. 

Monumental  works  must  be  in  marble  or  in 
bronze.  The  selection  of  a sound  block  of  the 
former,  having  a suitable  grain,  being  free  from 
haws,  and  capable  of  resisting  exposure  to  the 
weather,  is  not  a very  trying  necessity  for  the 
modern  sculptor,  who  has  the  abundant  Carrara 
quarries  to  draw  upon. 

But  the  casting  of  a bronze  statue  is  a different 
matter,  and  presents  engineering  difficulties  of 
a special  kind.  The  lecturer  expounded,  by  the 
aid  of  diagrams,  the  whole  process,  and  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  the  numerous  precautions  to 
be  taken  against  accidents  and  explosions  by 
the  sudden  expansion  of  the  heated  and  im- 
prisoned air. 

Mr.  Simonds  secured  the  confidence  of  his 
audience  by  his  obvious  command  over  all  the 
methods  be  described  and  illustrated.  His 
address,  the  only  fault  of  which  was  its  brevity, 
was  received  with  deep  attention,  and  was 
rewarded  at  its  close  by  a spontaneous  and 
hearty  burst  of  applause. 


The  New  Fish  Market  in  the  City. — 

One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  Sir  Polydore  de 
Keyser,  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  was  to  open 
the  new  fish-market,  which  has  been  erected  by 
'the  Corporation  on  Snow-hill,  and  which  will  re- 
place the  market  opposite,  which  latter  will 
'become,  as  was  originally  intended,  a fruit  and 
■vegetable  market,  in  lieu  of  the  inconvenient 
■and  dilapidated  Farringdon  Market.  The  new 
market,  which  was  designed  by  the  late  Sir 
Horace  Jones,  occupies  a space  of  14,000  square 
feet,  and  has  cost  (according  to  the  City  Press) 
about  25,000^.  The  style  is  Italian  Renaissance. 
The  building  has  a granite  base  with  Portland 
stone  pilasters,  surmounted  by  cornice,  pilasters, 
-and  dormers  of  Portland  stone.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Mark  Gentry.  There  are 
■thirty  6hoi>s  or  stalls,  all  of  which,  excepting 
three  or  four,  are  already  tenanted.  The  market, 
it  may  be  added,  is  largely  built  on  a sub- 
structure of  iron  girders  above  the  London, 
■Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway’s  City  extension. 


“ WANDLE-COT,”  CARSHALTON. 


Tins  is  a summer  cottage  of  a cheap  charac- 
ter. The  walls  are  only  carried  up  to  the  first- 
floor  level,  the  vertical  tiling  being  hung  on 
rafters.  There  are  five  bedrooms  and  a bath- 
room and  w.c.  on  the  first  floor.  The  materials 
are  Epsom  red  bricks  and  Ewell  hanging-tiles 
and  Broseley  roofing-tiles. 


A . Living  Room. 
6. 

C.  Ki-tcmem. 

D. 

E.  SjC-LJ  U l_E  RY 
F LyR  R O E . 

G.  W.C, 

M . OOy^l-&  . 


The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  G. 
Stunt,  of  Park-road,  Forest-hill,  S.E,,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton,  F.R.I.B.A. 


BIRMINGHAM  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  present  session  of  this  association  was 
opened  on  Wednesday  last,  the  14th  inst.,  by  a 
conversazione  held  in  the  Edgba&ton  Assembly 
Rooms, at  which  about  300  membersand  friends 
were  present,  including,  amongst  others,  Messrs. 

J.  Naden,  President;  W.  Doubleday,  Vice-Presi- 
dent;  H.  R Lloyd.  Hon.  Sec.;  F.  B.  Osborn; 
F.  B.  Peacock  ; J,  W.  F.  Newton ; Hy.  Beck  ; 
C.  E,  Bateman  ; H.  Bidlake;  A.  Reading; 
V.  Scruton;  Councillors  M.  Pollack  (Ex-Mayor), 

K.  F.  Martineau,  J.  Bradley,  Lawson  Tail; 

Registrars  Cole  and  Parry ; Profs.  Hillhou.se 
and  K.  H.  Smith;  Messrs.  E.  R.  Taylor,  W, 
Wallis,  J.  Pratt,  J.  W.  Tonks,  W.  S.  Till,  S, 
Walliker,  and  P.  Porter.  , 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  a reception 
of  the  guests  by  the  President  and  Committee, 


after  which  a few  selections  of  instrumental 
music  were  given  in  the  ball-room. 

In  the  drawing-rooms  were  arranged  a large 
collection  of  sketches  and  photographs  of 
interesting  buildings,  noticeable  among  them 
being  the  sketches  lent  by  Mr.  H.  Pope,  and 
the  photographs  by  Mr.  H.  Baker ; whilst  the 
ball-room  was  rendered  additionally  attractive 
for  this  occasion  by  the  display  of  Oriental 
curios  and  draperies,  and  some  specimens 
of  local  art  manufactures.  Among  the 
works  thus  exhibited  were  several  very  good 
specimens  of  wood  - carving  lent  by  Messrs. 
J.  Plucknett  & Co.,  and  the  art-metal  work 
of  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.  The 
decorative  glass  of  Messrs.  J.  R.  Lee  it  Co., 
and  the  various  specimens  of  drapery,  &c., 
from  Messrs.  Liberty  t Co.,  also  attracted 
much  notice.  Dancing  was  begun  at  9 p.m., 
and  was  carried  on  to  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  second  meeting  of  this  Association  for 
the  present  session  was  held  on  the  2ijd  inst., 
in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton  (Presi- 
dent) in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected, 


Messrs.  J.  A.  Waddington,  E.  O.  Wurne,  8.  P.  Davis, 
J B.  Tansley,  E.  C.  Biueli,  vV.  L.  T.  Brown,  M.  J.  Hard- 
wick,  A.  Spiers.  A.  J.  Roddis,  F E.  Eboades,  W.Lang- 
boin,  A.  Cox,  C.  Kochc,  A.  G.  Siilmon,  A,  E.  'Watrou,  H. 
P.  Adams,  A P.  Crabb,  R.  N.  Sinclair,  L.  H.  Bishop,  S. 
Howard,  G.  P.  ArnialroDg,  M.  Price,  A.  Hopvood,  E.  E. 
Cook  P,  8.  Wortbiiigton  H.  E.  S Stratfield,  H.  E.  Kirby, 
.T  C.  Watt,  W,  'V.  S.  Siiiitli.  J.  Hunt,  J.  H,  Richardson, 
H 1/  Goddard,  H.  F.  Mence,  Q.  Kenyon,  D.  B,  Niven, 
A.  H.  Crawford,  A.  Wollheini,  J.  H.  8.  Fane.  A.  A. 
Abrahams,  E.  C.  Fn-re,  J.  A.  Pywcll,  F.  E.  Williams,  F. 
J.  Potter,  J.  Murray.  -LSteuarr,  J.  R.  8t:.rk,  F.  Cook, 
J.  W.  Wvlcs,  A.  Whitcombe,  E.  A.  Whipbiim,  "W.  C. 
Ashworth,  H.  G.  Elkins,  W.  E.  Holland,  G.  G,  Lynes,  J. 
W.  Hall.  G.  P.  Pratt,  B.  W.  Gibbon.  H.  Story,  F.  J. 
Slater,  C.  G.  D.  Innes,  E.  J.  Wallis,  H.  G.  Leslie,  H.  C. 
Maiu.'c.  Evans,  W.  A.  Hughes,  and  W.  Palotta. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  read  a paper  on  -‘Elizabeth 
and  Victoria.”  which  we  piinted  in  extenso  last 
week. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
remarked  that  the  interesting  paper  they  had 
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heard  read  by  Mr.  Gotch  would  make  them  look 
forward  with  increased  hope  to  the  valuable 
work  he  had  undertaken,  of  illustrating  the 
Renaissance  chimney-pieces  of  England.  If 
he  might  be  allowed  to  express  a hope,  it  would 
be  that  Mr.  Gotch  should  extend  the  scope  of 
the  work,  so  as  to  make  it  really  a comprehen- 
sive study  of  English  Renaissance  work  similar 
to  the  splendid  one  on  the  German  Renaissance 
(applause).  Mr.  Gotch's  description  of 
Elizabethan  houses  reminded  him  very  much 
of  Racon's  essay  on  building,  in  which  he  drew 
out  his  idea  of  a perfect  palace,  and  it  had 
often  occurred  to  him  that  that  would  be  a very 
good  subject  to  set  for  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation Medal  design.  The  subjects  for  those 
designs  should  tend  towards  strengthening  or 
drawing  out  the  imaginative  faculties  of  the 
students,  rather  than  exercising  their  ingenuity 
by  giving  them  restricted  sites  and  conditions. 
The  restricted  sites  and  conditions  would  come 
all  too  soon  in  their  own  practice  (laughter).  It 
seemed  to  him  that  one  of  the  lessons  to  be  learnt 
from  the  study  of  Elizabethan  work  was  the  way 
in  which  the  foreign  forms  dealt  with  were 
treated.  The  unconventional  work  to  be  foundin 
the  early  Renaissance  buildings,  such  as  Bol- 
sover,  Wollaton.  and  Kirby,  gave  those  houses 
more  than  half  their  charm ; bub,  as  the  work 
became  later  and  more  conventional,  the  in- 
terest waned.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  seemed 
to  be,  that  the  early  men  tlioroughly  digested 
and  assimilated  the  forms  before  using  them. 
Elizabethan  art  had  to  a certain  extent  suffered 
by  the  revival  of  the  style  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  when  so  many  examples  of  it  were 
carried  out  in  Portland  cement  (laughter).  He 
did  not  know  whether  it  had  affected  them  in 
the  same  way  as  it  had  him ; but  he  considered 
there  was  no  more  ghastly  work  than  some  of 
the  so-called  Elizabethan  buildings  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  The  points  most  suited 
for  discussion  were  the  best  way  of  studying 
the  English  Renaissance ; the  way  in  which  it 
could  best  be  adapted  to  the  present  require- 
ments ; and  what  were  its  particular  features  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  other  styles  of 
Renaissance  art  (applause). 

Mr.  Francis  Hooper  proposed  a cordial  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gotch  for  his  admirable 
paper.  The  way  in  which  the  subject  of  Eliza- 
bethan architecture  had  been  brought  forward 
was  particularly  instructive,  because  it  put 
before  them  a period  when  new  demands  were 
being  made  upon  the  architects  of  England, 
and  showed  how  these  demands  were  met.  In 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  country  enjoyed 
peace,  and  it  was  therefore  possible  to  give  up 
the  old  fortified  system  of  domestic  residences. 
The  Church  has  been  shorn  of  much  of  its 
wealth,  and  its  property  distributed  amongst 
individuals,  who  at  once  wished  to  show 
what  use  could  be  made  of  it.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  new  demands  were  laid  before 
the  architects,  who,  finding  the  prevalent  styles 
in  England  somewhat  UDsuited  to  their  clients’ 
wants,  went  to  Italy,  where  was  to  be  seen  a 
style  of  palatial  architecture  which  seemed 
likely  to  suit  their  English  patrons.  Mr. 
Gotch,  however,  laid  before  bis  hearers  the 
fact  that  those  architects  did  not  in  every  way 
succeed.  They  gained  a certain  palatial 
effect  at  the  expense  of  the  comfort  which 
should  have  been  their  first  consideration.  It 
might  not  be  the  lot  of  many  present  to  build 
palaces  such  as  Elizabethan  architects  designed ; 
he  was  afraid  most  would  have  more  modest 
work  to  do.  Architects  might  still,  however, 
strive  to  secure  dignity  in  their  work,  although 
they  might  only  have  to  build  a block  of  ware- 
houses, shops,  or  artisans'  dwellings.  It  was 
therefore  possible  to  study  the  Elizabethan 
men,  and  to  gain,  not  at  the  expense  of 
comfort,  but  perhaps  at  tlie  sacrifice  of  time 
and  thought,  something  of  what  the  French  now 
seemed  to  have  gained.  He  had  been  for 
some  little  time  in  France  this  summer,  and  it 
was  very  encouraging  to  him  to  find  French 
architects  commending  the  comfort  secured  in 
planning,  and  the  simplicity,  of  modern  Eno-Rsh 
domestic  architecture.  Simplicity  wa^  an 
admirable  thing  to  attain,  but  the  dignity  of 
buildings  should  also  be  studied.  In  this 
the  greatest  and  richest  city  of  the  world,’ 
there  might  be  more  in  the  way  of  inonumental 
architecture.  The  present  street  architecture 
though  it  contained  in  itself  many  gems,  showed 
but  httle  studied  dignity.  Indeed,  if  dignity 
and  picturesqueness  were  now  obtained,  it  was 
rather  a matter  of  chance  or  accident.  Turning 
to  another  side  of  the  subject,  they  had  to  bear 
in  Tiiind  the  opportunities  they  now  enjoved  and 
■which  were  not  afforded  to  the  Elizabethan  archi- 


tects. The  comprehensiveness  of  their  studies 
was  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
compelled  to  study  all  new  materials  and 
building  appliances,  and  to  consider  every  im- 
provement which  was  laid  at  their  disposal. 
This  added  to  the  scope  of  their  work,  and  mate- 
rially strengthened  their  hands,  hence  no  style 
of  the  past  could  be  their  aim,  but  only  their 
assistant.  In  studying  the  past,  they  would 
gain  experience  of  what  had  been  done  before, 
and  should  develops  a style  of  architecturewhich 
would  exhibit  all  the  facilities  they  bad  for  con- 
struction and  decoration  (applause). 

Mr.  H.  0.  Cresswell,  in  seconding  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gotch,  said  that  his  only 
regret  was  that  the  paper  had  been  so  brief. 
Mr.  Gotch  was  such  a master  of  that  particular 
phase  of  art  that  one  felt  a little  diffidence  in 
criticising  him,  but  there  was  one  point  which 
he  believed  Mr.  Gotch  even  would  admit  was  to 
a certain  extent  a blemish  on  Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture, and,  perhaps,  its  greatest  blemish — 
namely,  its  slavish  symmetry.  He  was  afraid 
that  the  blindest  admirer  of  Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture could  hardly  commend  the  magnificent 
20  ft.-high  windows  at  Kirby,  with  a floor  cfirried 
through  the  middle  of  them.  Mr.  Gotch  had 
said  that  they  could  not  do  that  at  the  present 
day,  but  he  saw  an  example  of  the  same  sort  of 
thing  in  one  of  the  professional  papers,*  as 
having  been  done  by  a very  famous  church 
architect  quite  recently  (laughter).  Whether 
they  had  admired  it  or  not  was  another 
question,  but  certainly  some  very  scathing  re- 
marks had  been  made  on  it,  and  if  they  knew 
the  name  of  the  architect  of  Kirby,  perhaps 
they  might  also  have  a rod  in  pickle  for  him, 
always  presuming  it  was  done  by  the  original 
architect.  The  President  had  suggested  a sub- 
ject for  consideration,  as  to  how  Elizabethan 
architecture  might  be  adapted  to  modern  re- 
quirements, and  what  might  be  learned  from 
it  at  the  present  time.  There  was  always  a 
great  difficulty  in  studying  Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture with  the  view,  he  would  not  say  of 
cribbing,  but  of  extracting  suggestions  from  it 
(laughter).  The  Elizabethan  architecture  they 
knew  was  itself  a Renaissance,  and  the  men 
who  employed  it  were  introducing  wliat 
tliey  believed  to  be  a reproduction  of 
Classic  detail.  Gothic  forms  of  arrange- 
raent  had  not  entirely  gone,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  they  believed  they  were  repro- 
ducing Classic  work  to  a very  great  extent.  If 
some  of  the  details — the  cornices,  caps,  and 
other  ornamental  features, — were  examined,  it 
would  be  found  that  there  was  a great  differ- 
ence between  the  details  executed  by  the  Eliza- 
bethan architect  and  those  executed  by  the 
Classic  architect,— he  was  speaking,  of  c'our.<e, 
of  real  Classic  work.  They,  in  the  present  day, 
had  the  advantage  of  a great  number  of  arcbmo- 
logical  researches,  studies,  and  books  by  eminent 
men,  which  showed  the  whole  detail  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  tem2')le,  but  these  advantages 
were  not  at  the  command  of  the  architects'  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  consequently  it  would 
be  absurd  affectation  for  them  in  the  present 
day  to  imitate  the  detail  of  a period  of  art 
which  itself  aimed  at  reproducing  that  of  a 
former  period,  and,  as  we  now  knew,  only  suc- 
ceeded very  imperfectly.  Whether  a good  deal 
could  not  be  learned  from  studying  the  quiet 
dignity  and  repose  of  these  Elizabethan  man- 
sioos  was  quite  anotherquestion.  Unfortunately, 
they  had  not  the  .‘^ame  requirements  nor  the 
same  easy-going  clients  that  the  old  men  had, 
and  the  impression  left  by  the  paper  on  his 
mind  was  one  of  regret  that  he  had  not  been  an 
architect  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  (ajiplause). 

Mr.  H.  W.  Kershaw,  F.S.A.,  remarked  that  one 
great  charm  of  the  Elizabethan  architecture  was 
its  originality,  partly  arising  from  the  revival, 
or  rather  birth,  of  the  New  Learning,  which 
touched  all  England  in  its  power.  This  change 
is  depicted  by  the  gmphic  pen  of  Mr.  Green, 
the  historian,  who  says;  “The  strength  of  the 
Medimval  fortress  gave  way  to  the  pomp  and 
grace  of  the  Elizabethan  hall.”  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  reiiroduce  some  of  the  forms  one 
occasionally  saw.  because  he  believed  the  archi- 
tects, whoever  they  were,  and  some  of  them 
were  noted  men,  worked  with  a great  deal  of 
love  for  their  art.  It  was  interesting  to  watch 
the  adaptation  of  the  ornamental  sculpture  of  the 
time,  derived  from  Classic  models.  The  President 
had  referred  to  a book  lately  brought  out  on 


m which  Lord  Grimthorpe  lius  dealt  with  the  ai 
tninsept  w-indoiv  at  St.  Alhiins  Catliedral.  It  is  a mist 
p T- suppose  that  the  eases  are  parallel.  The  bui 
01  Xirhy  did  not  put  sham  areh-heads  inside  and  b 
them  to  prevent  their  being  seen  outside.— Ed. 
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the  German  Renaissance,  and  everybody  wh*', 
had  seen  it  must  admire  that  beautiful  worfei 
He  only  wished  that  some  tme  woulel  illu.strate, 
the  English  Renaissance  on  the  same  scale, 
(applause).  They  knew  that  Mr.  Gotch  was 
about  to  do  something  of  importance,  but  ht . 
would  like  to  see  a record  of  every  Renaissanoci 
bit  in  England. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Shuffrey  said  he  had  visited  Kirbyh; 
in  company  with  Mr.  Gotch,  a year  on  two  agoi’ 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  most  of  its  cbartcii 
lay  in  the  want  of  that  regularity  which  was  tc  I 
be  seen  in  many  of  the  buildings  of  the  periodjj 
There  was  a certain  balance  on  the  entrance^ 
side,  but  no  two  parts  were  exactly  alike.  He  hac:- 
forgotten  the  window  that  had  been  referred  toR 
but  there  was  not  much  harm  in  carrying  a flood 
across  a mullioned  window,  as  a solid  panel  couldii 
easily  be  made  on  the  outside.  Most  of  those] 
buildings  liad  gained  immensely  by  the  hand  oi  l 
time.  If  architects  nowadays  attempted  tcl 
use  all  the  details  of  those  times,  everybody 
would  complain  of  their  excessive  coarseness,; 
but  in  the  effluxion  of  time  the  buildingti 
became  grown  over  with  moss,  and  softened; 
down.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  was  a ; 
style  to  be  carefnlly  studied.  What  struck  him 
particularly  in  those  buildings  was  thtl 
apparent  necessity  for  carrying  tlie  arcbiteccl 
ture  on  to  the  ground.  Burleigh,  fcf  instance,::j 
appeared  to  drop  on  the  plane  of  the  lawnil 
without  any  terraces  or  work  of  that  kinda; 
and  the  effect,  to  his  mind,  was  most  unsatis*!! 
factory.  One  symmetrical  front  could  beV 
obtained  on  the  garden  side,  without  inter^i 
fering  with  the  plan,  Vjut  to  arrange  a- 
symmetrical  entrance  elevation  seemed  a veryi 
difficult  thing  to  do.  It  struck  him,  when  MrJi 
Gotch  was  discussing  the  melhod  oS  work  in  i 
tho.se  days,  that  the  buildings  must  have  taketij 
a very  much  greater  time  to  erect  than  at  thd 
present  time.  Xo  doubt  the  old  men  put  up; 
their  stone  walls  first,  and  began  to  ihink  aboutl 
the  woodwork  when  the  building  was  fairlyi 
well  to  be  seen,  and  in  that  way  they  had  aiil 
immense  advantage  over  the  architects  of  thd! 
present  day.  To  see  the  whole  concern  ord 
paper,  and*  to  get  out  the  details  for  thd 
quantity -surveyor,  before  the  job  was  comu 
menced,  was  quite  a different  matter.  ! 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  said  that  they  had  been  toloi 
that,  although  some  French  architects  admired; 
the  Victorian  architecture,  they  considered; 
there  was  a smallness  and  want  of  dignitj.i 
about  it.  He  would  ask,  were  the  architects 
responsible  for  that  ? He  believed  they  were: 
to  a great  extent,  and  especially  in  the  case  oii 
street  architecture.  Was  it  absolutely  necea*^ 
sary  for  an  architect,  who  was  called  in  to  build! 
on  a 20  ft.  or  30  ft.  frontage,  to  put  up  some-ti 
thing  quite  different  to  what  had  been  erectede 
next  door,  probably  only  six  months  before  t 
Was  it  absolutely  necessary  that  every  string-; 
course  and  cornice  should  be  so  much  higher  or; 
lower  than  those  of  the  man  next  door  I Was; 
it  not  possible  to  erect  buildings  thais  did  not; 
clash  with  those  next  them?  And  should  we^ 
not  then  get  rid  of  the  feeling  foreigners; 
seemed  to  have,  that  our  street  frontages  were; 
a very  higgledy-piggledy  lot,  although  often  veryr 
good  in  themselves  (applause)? 

A Member  said  that  Mr.  Gotch  had  askeA 
what  architects  w’ould  think  now  if  some; 
nobleman  came  down  and  made  suggestionso 
in  the  middle  of  their  jobs.  It  seemed  to  hinw 
that  was  the  very  thing  they  would  like,  be-; 
cause  it  was  just  when  such  interference  toofcj 
place  tliat  theprofit  came  in  (laughter). 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion,  saidi 
he  was  afraid  l\Ir.  Brodie's  ideas  would  be; 
strongly  combatted  by  the  demon  of  advertise-; 
ment,  which  caught  hold  of  clients,  and  some-; 
times,  he  was  afraid,  of  architects  too.  Then; 
again,  people  here  did  not  like  to  be  con-t 
trolled  by  their  next-door  neighbour  in  regard; 
to  anything.  Mr.  Hooper’s  remarks  on  the-i 
dignity  which  might  be  imparted  to  modern: 
buildings  was  a very  valuable  suggestion,  andi 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  (the'i 
speaker)  threw  out  the  idea  of  treating  Bacon’s  .' 
essay  as  a subject  for  their  designs.  Mr.  Cress-; 
well  might  find  a great  many  instances  of  floors-r 
crossing  windows  in  other  works  than  those  of: 
John  Thorpe,  or  any  of  the  Elizabethan  archi-.; 
tects.  He  had  only  to  go  down  to  WTiitehall,.! 
and  he  woi;ld  find  instances  of  it. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  to  the  meet-li 
ing,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Gotch,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said  the';; 
President  had  been  kind  enough  to  mention  a 
work  on  Renaissance  chimney-pieces  in  which  ;| 
he  (the  speaker)  was  presumed  to  be  engaged, .(| 
but  he  was  bound  to  say  he  was  not  aware  oic 
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it  himself  (laughter).  On  the  other  hand,  on 
such  a work  as  had  been  suggested — viz.,  a work 
illustrating  largely  the  Kenaissance  architecture 
of  England  in  a similar  manner  to  what  had 
been  done  for  German  Kenaissance — on  such  a 
work  he  might  say,  in  confidence,  he  was 
engaged  (cheers).  These  things  were  pro- 
verbially long  in  being  brought  to  a successful 
issue,  but  he  hoped  that  next  year  some  parts 
of  the  work  might  appear.  Referring  to  the 
terrible  revivals  of  Elizabethan  architecture 
that  took  place  early  in  this  century,  and  which 
were  absolutely  to  be  avoided,  he  held  that  what 
they  had  to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  then 
problems  was,  first  of  all,  common  sense,  but  if 
they  went  to  Elizabethan  times  for  hints  as  to 
how  to  treat  those  problems,  they  would  be  doing 
a reasonable  thing,  and  one  which  might  have 
agood  result.  They  must  attack  their  own  pro- 
blems in  their  own  way,  and  only  study  past 
styles  of  architecture  in  order  to  see  how  the 
old  people  solved  the  problems  of  their  day.  It 
might  not  be  in  the  recollection  of  all  present 
that,  two  years  ago.  Professor  Aitchison,  in  the 
course  of  a lecture,  suggested  that  the  .^socia- 
tion  should  give  prizes,  not  for  designing  special 
buildings,  but  for  designs  which  should  embody 
certain  ideas,  in  the  same  way  that  the  President 
had  suggested  that  they  should  give  a prize  for 
a design  embodying  the  idea  of  dignity.  The 
suggestion  seemed  to  him  a most  valuable  one 
(applause).  Mr.  Cres.swell  had  deprecated 
the  slavish  symmetry  of  Elizabethan  archi- 
tecture, but  that  was  one  of  the  things 
he  (the  speaker)  rather  desired  to  condemn. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a line 
to  be  drawn  between  that  and  the  very  Gothic 
idea  that  every  feature  should  have  its  mission, 
and  be  exactly  proportioned  to  fulfil  that 
mission.  The  windows  at  Kirby  he  bad 
taken  exception  to  as  having  faults.  They 
could  not  do  such  things  now  without 
offending  the  snsceptibilties  of  those  who 
know  anything  about  the  matter,  and  what  the 
amateur  architect  of  St.  Albans  did  was,  he 
maintained,  very  little  guide  to  architects 
(cheers).  Mr.  Cresswell  had  said  that  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Renaissance  reproduced  Classic  work, 
and  that  was  perfectly  true  of  tl^  architects  of 
Italy ; but  his  impression  of  the  English  Renais- 
sance architects  was  not  that  they  reproduced 
Classic  work,  but  that  their  work  was  the  re- 
collection of  Italian  work.  He  did  not  advocate 
a slavish  copyism  of  the  details  of  Elizabethan 
work,  but  they  could  observe  in  situ  the  effect 
of  all  sorts  of  mouldings,  and  thence  judge  the 
effect  of  their  own.  Mr.  Shuffrey  had  referred 
to  the  unhappy  effect  of  Burleigh  House  rising 
from  the  ground  without  terraces,  and  with  that 
he  agreed.  He  believed,  however,  that  at  the 
time  the  house  was  built  there  were  terraces, 
which  had  since  been  destroyed.  Another  thing  ■ 
mentioned  was  the  time  occupied  in  the  erection 
of  the  houses  themselves.  The  houses  took 
years  and  years  to  build,  Wollaton  taking  eight 
years,  Kirby  at  least  five  years,  and  other  houses 
taking  a correspondingly  long  time,  which  was 
another  advantage  the  old  architects  had  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  present  day.  As  to 
the  idea  of  architects  assimilating  their  designs 
to  those  of  their  neighbours,  he  was  afraid  the 
owners  would  not  be  likely  to  agree  with  that. 
He  wished  his  shop  to  look  like  his  own,  just  as 
he  desired  to  make  it  known  that  he  had  no 
connexion  with  any  one  of  the  same  name, 
either  over  the  way  or  next  door  (laughter). 


Over  thirty  members  of  the  Association 
attended  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove’s  first  lecture.  The 
second,  on  Friday  the  23rd  inst.,  will  be 
“ Drainage  and  Sanitary  Work,”  an  entirely 
new  paper  on  that  important  subject. 


ARTICLES  OF  PUPILAGE. 

The  following  proposed  form  of  articles  of 
pupilage  has  been  approved  in  principle  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, and  is  to  be  considered  by  the  members 
at  the  business  meeting  to  be  held  on  Monday 
next : — 

“ CCfllS  Inhniturf.  made  the  day  of 
188  Between  [the  Father  Ouardian'\  of  the 
Pupil),  of  in  tho  County  of 

hereinafter  called  the  Father  [or  Guardian]  of  the 
first  part,  Son  [or  \Var(C\  of  the  said 

hereinafter  called  the  Pupil , of  the  second 
part,  and  of  in  the  County  of 

.Architect  [and  Surveyor],  hereinafter 
called  the  Principal,  of  the  third  part,  51©  itllJSBEtt 
that  the  said  Pupil  of  his  own  free  will,  with  the 
consent  of  the  said  [Father)  Doth  bind  himself  to 
the  said  Principal  as  a Pupil,  to  learn  the  Profession 


or  Business  of  an  Architect  [and  Surveyor],  from 
tho  day  of  18  for  the  term  of 

years  thence  next  ensuing,  And. in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  to  him  the  said  Principal  paid 

by  the  said  (the  receipt  of  which  said  sum 

of  £ the  said  Principal  doth  hereby  acknow- 
ledge) lie  the  said  Principal  doth  accept  the  said 
Pupil  and  take  him  into  his  service  for  the  said  term. 
And  the  said  doth  hereby  for  himself,  his 

Heirs,  Executors  and  Administrators,  and  the  said 
Pupil  doth  hereby  for  himself  covenant  with  the 
said  Principal  that  be  the  said  Pupil  shall  and  will 
during  the  said  term  of  years  loyally  execute  and 
perform  the  lawful  instructions  and  directions  of  the 
said  Principal,  and  his  secrets  keep  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  said  Profession  and  other  the  Business  of 
the  said  Principal,  and  will  in  all  respects  conform  to 
the  Rules  of  the  Office  of  the  said  Principal.  He 
shall  not  nor  will  do  anything  that  shMl  cause 
damage  or  injury  to  the  said  Principal  or  bis  goods, 
nor  knowingly  suffer  the  same  to  be  done  or 
attempted  by  others;  He  shall  not  and  will  not 
absent  himself  from  the  service  of  the  said  Prin- 
cipal during  the  usual  office  hours  of  the  said  Prin- 
cipal without  leave  first  obtained,  and  in  all  respects 
he  shall  acquit]and  demean  himself  honourably,  faith- 
fully, and  with  diligence.  And  the  said  Principal 
doth  hereby  covenant  with  the  said  , bis 

Executors  and  Administrators,  that  he  the  said 
Principal  shall  and  will  according  to  the  best  of  his 
skill,  power  and  knowledge  during  the  said  term  of 
years  teach  and  instruct  or  cause  to  be  taught 
and  instructed  the  said  Pupil  in  the  said  Profession 
or  Business  of  an  Architect  [and  Surveyor]  as  it  now 
is  or  at  any  time  hereafter  during  the  said  term 
shall  be  'practised  by  the  said  Principal : that  he 
shall  and  will  grant  to  the  said  Pupil  holidays  of 
not  less  than  weeks  in  the  year,  at  such  times 

as  shall  be  convenient  to  him  the  said  Principal. 
And  that  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  said  Pupil 
to  qualify  himself  for  passing  the  Examinations  for 
Studentship  and  Aseociateship  of  Tho  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  he  the  said  Principal 
shall  and  will  allow  the  said  Pupil  such  absence  as  he 
the  Principal  .shall  deem  reasonable  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  Lectures,  Classes  of  Instruction,  and 
the  said  Examinations.  And  each  of  them  the 
said  Principal  and  doth  for  himself,  his 

Heirs,  Executors  and  Administrators,  hereby 
covenant  with  the  other  that  in  the  event  of  the 
incapacity  from  illness  or  otherwise  of  the  said 
Principal  to  carry  on  his  Profession,  or  of  his  death, 
or  of  tho  incapacity  from  illness  during  months 
or  the  death  of  the  Pupil,  on  or  before  the  day 
©f  the  said  Principal  shall  and  will  return  to 

the  said  the  sum  of  £ and  the  said 

shall  and  will  accept  such  sum  in  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  on  the  estate  of  the  said  Principal 
in  respect  of  these  presents  ; and  in  the  event  of  the 
happening  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  events  after  the 
said  day  of  and  before  the  day  of 

the  sum  of  £ shall  and  will  bo  returned 
and  accepted  as  aforesaid  ; but  in  the  event  of  the 
happening  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  events  at  a period 
subsequent  to  the  last-named  date,  then  no  sum 
shall  or  will  be  returnable,  nor  shall  or  will  any  claim 
be  made  on  the  said  estate  in  respect  of  these  pre- 
sents. And  the  said  Principal,  his  Heirs,  Executors 
or  Administrators,  covenant  with  the  said 
and  Pupil  that  on  completion  of  the  said  term  of 
service  these  presents  shall  be  handed  over  to  the 
said  Pupil,  with  a certificate  of  such  service  endorsed 
thereon. 

til  51®ttncS6  whereof  the  said  parties  to  these 
presents  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Signed,  Sealed,  and  Delivered  by  the") 

above-named > 

in  the  presence  of ” ) 


THE  CULTS  AND  JIONUMENTS  OF 
ANCIENT  ATHENS. 

The  second  of  Miss  Harrison’s  lectures,  de- 
livered on  November  9 at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  dealt  with  the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri, 
the  cults  adjacent  to  the  Propylma,  and  the  god 
Pan.  The  modern  town  of  Athens  reaches  close 
up  to  the  north  side  of  the  Akropolis,  so  that  as 
yet  the  A^iakeion,  or  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  has 
not  been  excavated ; its  site,  however,  is  well 
known  from  literary  evidence.  Pausanias 
(1, 18)  speaks  of  this  temple  as  dpxaiov,  a term 
which  with  him  usually  means  that  a temple 
was  built  before  the  Persian  wars.  At  Athens 
it  would  seem  that  the  Dioscuri,  or  as  they  were 
more  usually  called  uvaKtQ,  w’cre  always  regarded 
as  foreign  gods  of  Spartan  origin.  A vase  from 
Kamiros  (Br.  l\Ius.)  anda  relief  (Louvre)  showed 
them  in  their  character  of  itptarioi  K^voi — 
stranger  guest-gods— riding  down  to  the  sacred 
banquet  provided  for  them ; their  “ austere 
daintiness  ” w.as,  we  are  told,  satisfied  with  oat- 
cake and  cheese,  followed  by  figs  and  fallen 
olives.  Early  representations  of  them  at  Athens 
were  nameless,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
av-uK-ef  were  at  first  distinct  from  the  Dioscuri, 
with  whom  they  were  later  identified.  Probably 
in  their  origin  they  were  much  humbler— merely 


a type  of  human  twins,  consecrated  as  some- 
thing marvellous,  and  for  which  gratitude  should 
be  shown  to  the  gods.  A quaint  archaic  terra- 
cotta representing  twin  figures  with  high-peaked 
caps,  such  as  might  be  given  to  any  children, 
illustrated  this  theory. 

With  regard  to  the  Propylma,  Miss  Harrison 
regretted  that  she  could  not  speak  at  length  of 
this  splendid  building,  which  the  Athenians 
themselves  considered  their  roost  gloriou.s  work 
of  art.  Grand  as  the  Propyhea  are,  they  were 
intended  to  be  much  larger.  From  an  examina- 
tion of  the  ground-plan  and  of  the  architectural 
remains,  it  is  clear  that  Mnesikles,  the  architect 
of  the  building,  was  compelled  to  alter  his 
original  design.  In  the  case  of  the  projected 
south  hall,  it  is  probable  that  priestly  influence 
interfered.  The  new  building  would  have 
encroached  on  the  neighbouring  sacred  precinct 
of  Artemis  Brauronia.  This  precinct  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  excavated  next  year.  At  present,  we 
have  little  to  connect  with  it.  A beautiful 
fragment  of  a cylix  represents  the  goddess 
Artemis  herself;  the  word  avtOijKt  on  the 
back  shows  it  to  have  been  a votive  offering. 
A still  more  interesting  offering  is  that  of  a 
small  stone  bear  (Akropolis  Mus.)  probably 
dedicated  by  one  of  the  young  girls  who  served 
the  goddess  under  the  name  of  bears  (dpuroi. 
Aristoph.  Lys.  645).  The  two  other  important 
cults  about  the  gates  were  those  of  Hermes 
Propyljeos  and  of  the  Graces.  The  first  most 
likely  had  his  shrine  under  the  small  south 
portico,  the  latter  had  theirs  somewhere  behind 
that  same  portico.  It  was  doubtless  in  allusion 
to  this  separation  from  the  Graces,  with  whomi 
he  was  so  often  associated,  that  Hermes  was 
nicknamed  a/iurjroc.  “ uninitiated. ” The  Greek 
Graces,  or  rather  Charites,  must  be  kept  dis- 
tinct from  the  Grmco-Latin  Graces : they  were 
nature-goddesses,  givers  of  “grace  and  in- 
crease,” akin  to  the  Christian  conception  of 
grace  ; as  such  they  danced  to  wake  the  slum- 
bering earth  to  bring  forth  its  produce  for  men. 
In  this  capacity  they  were  connected  with 
Hekate,  goddess  of  the  lower-world,  whence 
springs  this  increase,  and  possibly  the  type  of 
the  triple  Hekate  may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  three  Charites  linked  together  for  the 
dance.  Hekate  was  worshipped  E^ipurfjidia 
near  the  temple  of  Wingless  Victory  (Paus.  II. 
30) ; not  far,  therefore,  from  the  shrine  of  the 
Charites.  The  connexion  of  the  two  cults  is 
proved  (1)  by  an  inscription  of  the  2nd  Cent. 
A.D.  on  one  of  the  front  seats  of  the  theatre  of 
Dionysos, — itreadslfpEwcXapirtuv]  kaI  Aprspr^ot; 
ETTiTTi/pyi^iag  | vrup^opov ; (2)  by  a representa- 
tion of  a Heliateion  with  the  Charites  dancing 
round  it.  The  relief  of  the  Charites  from 
the  Museo  Chiaromonti  shows  them  alone. 
The  Arehandros  relief  shows  them  led  by 
Hermes  to  the  cave  of  Pan.  Here  Hermes 
is  no  longer  ripi'rjroc,  but  may  join  with 
the  Charites  in  the  dance.  The  reliefs 
do  not  represent  any  particular  cave,  but 
at  Athens,  in  the  north-west  cliff  of  the 
Akropolis,  there  was  a cave  specially  con- 
secrated to  Pan — that  most  Greek  and  most 
human  of  gods,  whom  no  one  has  yet  attempted 
to  explain  as  a sun-myth.  The  passage  of 
Lucian,  where  Justice,  talking  to  Hermes  on 
the  Akropolis, says ; — “Before  you  go,  Hermes, 
tell  me  who  it  is  that  is  coming  towards  us  ; 
he  seems  to  be  horned,  has  a pipe  in  his  hand, 
and  hairy  legs,”  was  delightfully  illustrated  by 
a statuette  of  Pan  in  this  primitive  aspect. 
Later  the  Greeks  got  tired  of  Pan,  with  his  goat 
legs  and  rustic  smile;  they  made  him  into  a 
melancholy  youth.  A fine  instance  of  this  later 
type  is  the  celebrated  bust  at  Munich.  In  con- 
clusion the  lecturer  showed  by  literary  evidence 
how  strongly,  and  yet  how  differently,  Pan  had 
seized  on  the  imagination  of  the  old  and  the 
modern  world : whether  he  was  thought  of  as 
the  joyous  goat-legged  god  or  as  the  player  on 
the  double  reed — the  one  of  Pleasure,  the  other 
of  Pain. 


Proposed  Teciinical  Schools  for  Ply- 
mouth.— A meeting  of  the  general  committee 
in  connection  with  the  technical  schools  in- 
tended to  form  Plymouth’s  Jubilee  memorial 
was  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  to  receive  a report 
fi'om  the  sub-committee,  which  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  plans  of  Mr.  Sbortridge. 
This  was  agreed  to  by  the  meeting,  and  applica- 
tion for  a grant  will  be  made  to  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  The  cost  of  the  building 
will  be  from  3,000^.  to  4,0002. 

Bristol. — New  offices  are  about  to  be  erected 
at  Bristol  for  the  County  Fire  and  Provident 
Life  Offices.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  Henry 
Edwards,  of  Bristol. 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  GLASGOW  EXHIBITIOX. 

Tlll.S  enterprise  closed  its  public  career  on 
•Saturdar,  November  10,  with,  for  the  day,  an 
admission-list  swollen,  nominally,  to  the  im- 
posing total  of  117,901,  being  by  far  the  highest 
oi  any  day  on  the  record,  and  making  a gi'and 
aggregate  for  the  six  months  of  5,750,000. 
These  6gure.s  are  not,  however,  to  be  accepted 
anywhere  w’ithout  some  considerable  exidana- 
tion  and  reservation,  and  probably  the  place 
which  regards  them  with  the  strongest  eye  of 
suspicion  of  all  will  be  found  to  be  Glasgow 
itself.  There,  of  late  weeks  especially,  the 
cry  has  been,  by  any  and  every  moan.«,  to 
surpass  the  record,  first  of  Manchester,  and, 
finally,  if  possible,  of  the  “ Colindcries  " even. 
Edinburgh,  with  its  modest  2,500,000,  or 
thereabouts,  had  long  been  left  far  in  the  rear. 
The  published  totals  for  Manchester  and 
the  London  Colonial  respectively  were  4,765,137 
and  5,550,749 ; so  that  the  record  of  the 
former  has  been  distanced,  nominally,  by 
al>out  1.000,000,  and  that  of  the  latter 
by  about  200,000.  If  tlie  Colonial  had 
metted  its  full  6,000,000,  it  was  still  open 
to  Glasgow  to  liave  “ beaten  ’’  it  by  dint 
•of  extra  turnstile  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  stall  attendants  and  the  record-swelling 
portion  of  the  season-ticket  holders.  It  is 
notorious  in  the  neighbourhood  that  this 
not  very  elevated  order  of  emulation  has 
been  most  diligently  afoot  for  weeks,  and 
•certain  active,  long-iimbcd  season-ticket  men 
brag  proudly,  if  somewhat  sillily,  of  having 
done  their  stated  dozens  of  admis.sions  daily, 
.over  a considerable  period.  At  the  .-^ame  time 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  not  a few  of  the 
people  of  the  place  are  heartily  ashamed  of 
their  city  condescending  to  engage,  in  any  form, 
in  the  manufacture  of  “ victory  ’’  on  the 
slioddy  principle.  Even  after  discounting  this, 
however, — and  the  rate  of  discount  must  be 
very  liberal  to  put  matters  on  a legitimate 
.footing,  — there  remains  for  the  Glasgow  Exhi- 
bition a measure  of  undeniably  substantial 
•success,  very  much  larger  than  even  the 
most  sanguine  dared  dream  of  at  the 
commencement.  Season  tickets  were  sold,  in 
.full,  to  the  value  of  43,716?,,  and  up  to  9 p.m., 
the  final  closing  hour  Last  Saturday,  the  gate- 
money  realised  a total  of  118,938?.,  raising  the 
;idmission  summation  to  162,654?.  Revenue 
from  stall-rents,  switchback  royalties,  and  other 
sources  must  have  been  very  large,  and  a hand- 
some surplus  is  looked  for,  although  it  may 
not  quite  reach  the  figure  which  certain  mi.sin- 
formed  optimists  hazard  at  the  present  time. 
Outgoings  have  been  very  heavy,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, unlike  any  mere  record  of  admissions, 
there  are  no  known  means  of  artificially  swell- 
.’Qgsucha  thing  as  a surplus.  Disposal  of  the 
surplu.s,  whatever  proportions  it  may  ultimately 
assume,  comes  in  for  discussion  and  decision 
iereafter,  and  thi.s  is  an  operation  which  will 
•certainly  be  accompanied  by  no  little  friction  of 
claim  and  opinion.  A call  is  meanwhile  being  ' 
raised  for  the  retention  of  the  dome  and  imme- 
•diate  precincts  a.s  a permanency,  witii  the  view 
of  utilisation  as  a people's  palace  and  winter 
promenade;  but  advocates  of  this  overlook 
certain  formidable  .structural  and  architectural 
impediments  in  the  way.  Decision  as  to  the 
^sposal  of  the  building,  and  apart  altogether 
_rom  the  allocation  of  the  surplus,  now  rests 
with  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  the 
city,  to  whom  the  committee  have  made  over 
all  rights,  conditionally. 

Monday,  the  12tli,  w'as  by  Guarantors,  Com- 
mittee, E.xecutive,  and  Exhibitors  devoted  to 
a leave-taking  or  valedictory  ceremonial  within 
the  building,  the  proceedings  including  ad- 
dresses by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  Bart.,  Pre.si- 
dent  of  the  undertaking,  and  by  Lord  Provost 
bn-  James  King,  with  several  minor  speeches 
daring  the  progress  of  a banquet,  to  which  the 
others  were  entertained  by  the  associated  exhi- 
bitors. At  one  stated  point.  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell,  attended  by  his  official  following,  led  the 
way  towards  the  grand  entrance,  and  by  mean.s 
of  a golden  key,  presented  to  him  by  the  Lord 
1 rovost  (to  bo  afterwards  retained  by  the  Pre- 
sident as  a souvenir)  formally  locked  the  gate- 
way  thereof,  while  at  the  same  time  pronouncing 
the  Exhibition  fully  and  finally  closed. 


Proposed  Memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  ] 
H.  Bloxam.  r.S.A.— A subscription  has  be 
started  arnong  members  of  Rugby  bchool  ai 
old  Rugbeians  to  raise  a memorial  to  the  la 
•Mr.  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam,  F.S.A  tl 
well-known  antiquary.  ’ 


[Nov.  17,  1888. 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
held  at  Westminster  Town-hall  on  the  5th  inst., 
Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  President,  in  the  chair, 
a paper  was  read  on  “ The  Practice  of  P'omidry 
'Work,"  by  Mr.  H.  Ross-llooper. 

Tlie  paper  first  brielly  compared  the  particular 
qualities  and  properties  of  pig  iron,  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  varieties  which  are 
bc.st  adapted  to  the  re<]uirements  of  the 
different  kinds  of  castings  made  ; and  showing 
how  tlie  nature  of  cast  iron  depended  not  only 
upon  the  amount  of  carijon  that  it  containeil, 
but  upon  the  conditions  under  which  that 
carbon  existed.  The  author  then  proceeded  to 
illustrate  how  the  failing  of  portions  of  a cast- 
iron  structure  may  be  traced  to  a want  of  know- 
ledge in  the  way  the  lines  of  crystallisation  How 
on  tlie  cooling  of  the  metal,  and  mentioning 
the  weak  points  to  be  guarded  against  in  the 
designing  of  cast-iron  work.  Moulding,  or  the 
production,  of  a hollow  mould  to  receive  the 
metal,  was  next  considered;  for  to  mouldmelted 
iron  into  any  required  shape  or  form  two  things 
are  necessary,  (1)  a pattern  of  the  article  to  be 
produced,  (2)  a substance  which  will  retain  the 
impressions  of  the  pattern  made  upon  it  and 
re.sist  the  violence  of  the  metal  when  poured 
therein.  To  make  a pattern  a man  requires  to 
be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  principles  of 
moulding,  to  so  construct  it  that  it  may  give 
a minimum  of  trouble  to  the  moulder ; the 
materials  used  for  [lattern-making  and  the 
general  essential  points  of  this  branch  being 
touched  upon.  The  differences  between  green 
and  dry  sand  moulding,  the  requisites  of  a good 
loundry  sand,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  a 
mould  for  a small  girder  bed-plate,  were  entered 
into  in  detail,  noticing  those  particulars  which 
should  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  sand 
moulding,  and  showing  the  uses  of  cores  and  the 
method  employed  in  their  formation  both  large 
and  small. 

The  author  next  proceeded  to  describe  the 
features  of  loam  moulding,  illustrating  (by 
means  of  a working  model)  the  process  of 
constructing  a mould  for  a drum  capable  of 
holding  200  feet  of  one-inch  wire  rope  used 
in  the  erection  of  the  Siikkur  Bridge,  India. 

After  explaining  the  operations  of  chill  cast- 
ing, malleable  cast-iron,  and  the  system  of 
moulding  known  as  “ Jobson’s  blocks,"  whereby 
sand-moulds  of  thin,  delicate  patterns  can  be 
rnade  by  ordinary  labourers,  the  author  men- 
tioned the  different  modes  adapted  for  casting 
according  to  the  forms  and  requirements  of  the 
various  articles  to  be  produced,  and  how  sound 
results  can  only  be  obtained  by  a careful  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  feeding  of  the  metal  to  supply 
the  shrinkage  and  drawing  away  which  must 
inevitably  occur  on  the  cooling  of  the  metal. 
The  cupola,  its  construction,  and  advantages 
over  other  types  of  furnaces,  and  the  manner  of 
charging  it,  together  with  the  appliances 
necessary  to  a foundry  in  the  shape  of  di-ying- 
stoves,_ cranes,  &c._,  and  a “fettling  shop”  fSr 
the  ultimate  cleaning  and  dressing  of  castings 
were  duly  considered.  ’ 

The  author  then  treated  on  the  examination 
ot  cast-iron  work  and  the  care  that  should  be 
observed  in  all  inspection  of  the  same,  and 
finally  discussed  the  tests  usually  applied  and 
the  general  strength  of  cast-iron. 


HARDWICK  “NEW  HALL.” 

Hardwick  “New  Hall,”  of  which  a small  i 
sketch  is  subjoined,  was  buiib  between  1580  'j 
and  1597  by  Elizabeth  Shrewsbury,  called  “ Bess  ■ \ 
of  Hardwick,"  whose  initials,  “E.  S.,”are  along  'i 
the  balustrade  of  the  towers.  This  sketch  was  ‘\ 
taken  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Buxton,  from  outside  the  J 
garden-wall,  and  shows  the  building  as  it  . 
appears  from  the  gateway  of  the  old  Hall. 


Jlluslrattons. 

DESIGN  FOlt  AN  INTEKIOH. 

HE  drawing  from  which  this  illustration  ; 
is  taken  is  by  Mr.  W.  Stirling,  and  was  )| 
exhibited  in  the  architectural  room  at  i 
the  last  Royal  Academy  exhibition,  in  which  '.1 
.several  able  designs  for  ideal  work,  by  the  same  ij 
artist,  have  found  place  during  the  last  two  or  •! 
three  years. 

Mr.  Stirling  says  of  it  This  design  being  'j 
a purely  ideal  one,  and  not  made  with  any  I 
special  view  of  its  being  executed,  I think  it  ; 
does  not  require  an  exact  description,  but  must  ! 
simply  speak  for  itself.  Tlie  intention  was  to  j 
make  a design  whicl),  as  far  as  possible,  should  I 
not  reproduce  any  of  the  characteristics  ; 
peculiar  to  some  one  style  of  the  past,  but  i 
rather  those  common  to  all  styles,  and  should  | 
be  merely  suggestive  of  a treatment  or  scheme  i 
of  decoration  possible  under  varying  circom-  ; 
.stances.”  ! 


DESIGN  FOR  AN  ELIZABETHAN  HOUSE. 

This  design  for  a large  house,  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
Wilkinson,  w’as  exhibited  under  the  above  title 
in  the  Architectural  Room  at  the  last  Royai. 
Academy  Exhibition. 

The  design  is,  the  author  tells  us,  one  of  which 
the  plan  was  prepared  originaUy  in  a com- 
petition for  the  Soane  Medallion.  The  house  is 
designed  with  the  idea  of  being  built  in  a red 
sandstone,  such  as  Mansfield,  with  stock  brick 
and  red  brick  facings  for  the  servants’  wing. 


FELIXSTOWE  FREE  CHURCH. 

This  church  is  about  to  be  enlarged  in  I 
accordance  with  the  designs  of  Mr.  Brightwen  i 
Binyon,  architect,  Ipswich.  The  present  build-  I 
ing  will  accommodate  300  persons,  and  by  the 
proposed  enlargement  261  additional  sittings  | 
will  be  obtained.  The  alterations  consist  of  an  i 
increased  ground-llour  space  and  the  erection  ! 
of  a gallery.  The  entire  front  is  new,  and  an  I 
extra  height  of  12  ft.  has  been  added  to  the 
building. 


CHRIST  CHURCH  VICARAGE, 
WESTMINSTER. 

The  Vicarage  House  of  Christ  Chm'ch,  West-  I 
minster,  is  situated  within  the  boundary  of  the 
churchyard  of  that  parisii,  nearly  opposite  the 
Array  and  Navy  Stores  on  one  side  and  the 
Vestry-hall  of  Westminster  on  the  other.  The  i 
site  being  on  the  north-east  of  the  church,  the 
plan  had  to  be  specially  arranged  so  to  get  as 
sunny  aspects  and  as  pleasant  prospects  for  the 
rooms  as  possible ; an  octagon  staircase  hall 
consequently  occujnes  the  north-east  angle  of 


OLD  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE,— From  Sketches  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A. 
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of  the  manner  in  -which  old  work  may  lie  con- 
cealed. I had  myself  carefully  inspected  it 
some  years  before  with  the  intention  of  buying 
it,  and  could  see  nothing  but  plain  plastered 
walls.  When,  however,  it  was  pulled  down, 
from  behind  the  lath  and  plaster  appeared 
excellent  oak-panelling  and  mantelpieces  of 
elaborate  character,  over  which  battens  had  been 
fixed  to  carry  the  laths. 

Of  the  illustrations  of  this  week  that  of  the 
long  building  in  Church-street  is  interesting,  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  built  for  a row  of  small 
tenements,  and  is  not,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  a 
more  important  house  converted  to  poorer  uses. 
The  gable  building  in  High-street  was  a bouse 
of  some  importance.  There  was  originally  a 
fine  coat  of  arms  of  stained  glass  in  one  of  the 
back  windows,  which  showed  that  the  house 
belonged  to  Thomas  Hull,  who  married  the 


lower  part  of  the  window.  The  upper  part  of 
the  transom  is,  and  should  always  be,  sloped 
instead  of  moulded.  Trifling  details  such  as 
this  make  an  immense  difference  to  the  effect. 
Not  only  is  the  water  thrown  off,  but  one  gets 
the  form  of  the  mouldings  .iearly  marked 
where  scribed  on  each  side  on  the  flat  surface. 

Another  most  important  point  in  a transomed 
window  is  that  the  upper  light  should  be  higher 
than  its  width.  The  exact  proportion  must 
vary  with  the  total  length  of  the  window,  and 
there  is  just  one  short  total  length  where  an 
exact  square  may  be  admissible  ; otherwise  one 
may  take  it  as  an  absolute  rule  that  the  top 
light  must  never  be  a perfect  square  or  wider 
than  its  height. 

At  Tangley  Manor  the  windows  are  of  rich 
and  good  detail,  but  in  other  places,  as  far  as 
one  can  see,  they  were  simpler,  though  the  best 


the  building,  and  the  drawing  and  dining  rooms, 
each  of  which  has  a window  at  the  end  as  well 
as  a large  group  of  window.s  at  the  side,  stretch 
northwards  and  southwards  from  it,  the 
kitchens  and  offices  being  between  them  at  the 
rear,  and  all  on  the  ground-floor.  There  is  no 
basement,  and  the  house  stands  on  a plat- 
iform  of  Portland  cement  concrete  3 ft.  thick, 
and  extending  3 ft.  beyond  the  exterior  of  the 


walls.  There  are  two  floors  of  bedrooms  and 
one  of  attics  in  the  roof  above  the  ground-floor. 
The  house  is  buUt  of  stock  brickwork,  relaid 
with  red  bricks  at  all  the  numerous  angles  and 
as  dressings  to  the  openings,  besides  which  a 
considerable  use  has  been  made  of  stone  in 
arches,  lintels,  and  sills,  but  the  string-courses 
and  copings  are  mainly  of  cast  Portland  cement 
concrete.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley 
tiles,  with  terra-cotta  ridge-crests  and  chimney 
terminals. 

The  design  is  by  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  and  the 
building  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Holloway 
Brothers,  builders,  at  a cost  of  about  3,000Z.  In 
the  background  is  shown  a view,  taken  from  the 
design  made  by  the  same  architect,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tower  and  spire  of  the  church  of 
Christ  Church,  and  which  is  intended  shortly  to 
be  carried  out,  and  for  which  a fund  has  been 
left  to  accumulate  for  some  years  past. 


OLD  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE.— No.  VIII. 

In  the  oldest  houses,  the  jambs,  sills,  and 
heads  of  the  windows  are  generally  worked  on 
the  solid  posts,  but  very  commonly  these  have 
; all  been  cut  away,  and  larger  frames  inserted. 

I Probably,  in  the  course  of  a century,  the  sills  had 
1 perished,  and  something  had  to  be  done,  and,  as 
I usual,  it  was  found  simpler,  or  suited  the  work- 
j man  better,  to  put  in  a quite  new  window  than 
! to  repair  the  old.  Apparently  there  was  also  a 
I desire  for  more  light,  or,  as  is  often  the  case, 

I some  of  the  numerous  small  lights  were  stopped 
I up,  and  a few  larger  substituted. 

A very  characteristic  feature  of  the  earlier 
1 sixteenth-century  houses  is  the  manner  in  which 
I Dearly  all  the  spaces  between  the  timbers  of  a 
; room  are  glazed,  this  being  the  practice  con- 
i demned  by  Lord  Bacon  in  the  well-known 
passage  in  which  he  complains  that  one  could 
not  tell  where  to  be  to  get  out  of  the  light. 
' These  long  ranges  of  light  were  very  picturesque 
in  effect,  but  the  result  of  the  window-tax,  and 
also,  possibly,  the  necessity  of  repair,  has  caused 
most  of  those  in  cottages  to  be  closed.  There 


in  the  “Waggon  and  Horses  " in  the  Ookford- 
road  and  in  Hart-lane,  Godalming.  The  lead 
quarries  from  the  former  have  disappeared  during 
the  last  few  years. 

The  older  window-frames  are  always  moulded, 
the  earlier  as  B,  and  later  as  C (fig.  1) ; it  is 
chiefly  in  the  late  insertions  that  one  finds  the 
D,  that  have  been  adopted 


square  flat  frames, 
an  some  modern  work,  and  by  a high  authority. 
The  windows  of  this  detail  are  generally  of 
very  inferior  work  and  design  as  to  proportion, 
although  in  a few  instances  where  they  seem 
original,  as  in  the  house  at  Milford  given  in  a 
previous  number,  the  proportions  are  more  care- 
fully studied.  It  is  true  that  in  old  work  one 
often  sees  such  detail  looking  well  enough,  but 
the  moment  one  comes  across  a hit  of  the  older 
and  richer  detail,  one  is  conscious  at  once  of  the 
vast  gap  between  the  two. 

While  on  the  subject  of  detail,  I must  call 
attention  to  the  almost  invariable  rule  in  the 
old  windows  to  give  the  transom  an  extra  pro- 
jecting moulding,  as  A (fig.  1).  This  gives  rich- 


heiress  of  the  Westbrook  family,  the  owners  of 
the  important  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
railway.  This  piece  of  glass  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Gosling,  of  Bushridge  Hall.  The 
front  of  the  house  is  plastered  over,  but  the 
further  gable  has  quite  lately  been  uncovered 
and  repaired.  I am  told  the  curved  pieces 
follow  the  lines  of  the  old  timbers,  but  that 
other  uprights  have  not  been  replaced.  The 
pattern  of  quartering  is  similar  to  that  at 
Unsted  Farm. 

The  barge-boards  I illustrated  in  a previous 
number. 

At  the  side  remains  the  Tudor  arch  of  the 
old  coach-way  to  the  yard.  I give  herewith  the 
detail  of  projecting  window-sill. 

The  “ White  Hart,”  a most  interesting  old 
house,  had  probably  a similar  gateway,  as  the 
present  passage  is  a story  higher  than  the 


of  the  old  work  has,  doubtless,  often  been 
destroyed,  and  only  that  of  offices  and  back- 
rooms been  left. 

The  earlier  outer  doors  are  generally  of  one 
of  two  patterns,  both  of  very  practical  con- 
struction. At  Guildford  there  are  remaining 
one  or  two  very  interesting  doors  of  more 
elaborate  character,  and  Abbott’s  Hospital  is 
a perfect  storehouse  of  fine  doors  with  semi- 
circular radiating  tops.  I give  a drawing 
of  a smaller  similar  door  (fig.  2)  from  an 
interesting  porch  that  formerly  stood  by 
the  Town-hall  at  Godaiming.  This  was 
taken  down  a few  years  ago,  and  I was  lucky 
enough  to  secure  the  old  door  and  some  in- 
teresting panelling  and  fittings,  which  have 
been  fixed  at  Ote  Hall,  a fiue  old  timber  house 
in  Sussex  that  I restored  for  General  Godman. 
This  house  at  Godalming  supplied  an  instance 


Fig.  1. 

ness  and  strength  of  appearance,  and  is  very 
practical,  as  it  serves  to  throw  water  clear  of  the 
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original.  The  ground-floor  wall  was  set  back 
2 ft.  from  the  line  of  the  first  story,  the  present 
wall  being  comparatively  modern.  The  sbop' 
fronts  have  been  further  modernised  since  the 
date  of  my  sketch.  I give  a drawing  of  corbels 
under  second  story  (fig.  3). 


Fig.  3. 

The  name  of  that  part  of  Godaiming  called 
the  Mint  is  one  of  the  most  curious  survivals  of 
which  I know.  There  was  a mint  at  Godaiming 
in  Saxon  times,  when  the  town  was  a royal 
vill,  and  there  are  extant  coins  struck  here. 
The  name  seems  to  have  stuck  to  this  quarter 
ever  since,  although  coinage  must  have  ceased 
at  a quite  early  date. 

Besides  the  subjects  of  my  sketches,  there 
are  other  interesting  bits  in  Godaiming  not  so 
well  suited  for  illustration,  and  two  very  fine 
seventeenth-century  brick  houses  that  I hope  to 
illustrate  more  fully. 

The  house  adjoining  the  churchyard  has  been 
modernised  outside,  but  inside  contains  several 
rooms  of  good  panelling  and  mantelpieces  with 
coats  of  arms  of  the  Elliot  family.  It  has  also 
a fine  staircase  of  the  same  design  as  that  lead- 
ing to  the  Warden’s  rooms  at  Abbott’s  Hosnital 
Guildford.  B.  N. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC 
SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 

On  the  3rd  inst.  the  new  session  of  this 
Association  was  inaugurated  bv  an  address 
given  by  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander,  who  had  been 
re-elected  Chairman  of  the  Council.  There  was 
a large  attendance,  and  Jlr.  Alexander  delivered 
an  interesting  and  suggestive  lecture  on  “ The 
Land  Laws,  and  the  Operation  of  Building 
Leases  on  the  Public  Health.”  Thanks,  he 
spd,  to  the  respect,  sympathy,  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  public  in  the  Association’s  work,  and 
the  powerful  aid  of  their  President  (Jlr  Edwin 
Chadwick),  they  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Association  now  stood  on  a platform  in 
public  estimation  from  which  great  advances 
might  be  made.  During  the  new  Session  of 
Parliament  the  promised  Bill  for  the  Govern- 
ment_  of  the  Metropolis  would  demand  their 
scrutiny,  and  the  operation  of  the  new  Local 
Government  Act  would  require  to  be  watched 
in  order  that  justice  to  their  members  might 
be  properly  secured  and  the  interests  of 
the  public  health  be  protected.  Atten- 
tion should  continue  to  be  directed  to  the 
many  anomalies  of  sanitary  law  still  existing 
and  to  the  absence  of  all  statutory  definition  of 
the  powers  and  duties  of  inspectors,  or  of  the 
qualifications  which  should  be  required  in  all 
candidates  for  the  position.  The  greatest 
danger  to  the  public  health  arose  from  the  in- 
efficient work  of  architects,  builders,  and  work- 
men. and  It  was  held  that  in  future  only  men 
properly  skilled  and  trained  should  be  eligible 
for  these  appointments.  They  must  return 
again  and  again  to  the  discussion  of  such 
matters,  which  were  of  the  first  importance, 
until  an  examination  of  candidates  should  be 
exacted,  based  upon  knowledge  of  a more 
thorough  and  practical  character  than  that 
which  was  considered  sufficient  for  the  certifi- 
cates granted  by  the  Sanitary  Institute. 

V\  ith  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  leasehold 
system  and  the  defective  state  of  the  land  laws, 
they  went  to  the  very  root  of  sanitary  reform, 
mU.lS  ^ apprehended  by  the 

SvpIc  prohibit  the  pollution  of 

nvers  and  streams,  or  of  the  atmosphere,  were 
importance,  it  was  of 
i '“Portance  to  the  people  that  the 

tfnn  Iff  restncted  by  law  that  the  erec- 

Wpr  life  slioiild  be  no 

it  thP  Unfortunately,  the  tendency 

at  the  preset  day  was  to  exact  terms  of  the 
most  grindmg  character  in  the  renewal  of 


leases,  and  the  earnings  of  the  people  were  thus 
as  effectually  confiscated  as  they  could  be  if  a 
foreign  army  was  in  occupation  of  the  country. 
It  bad  been  proved  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  that  the 
system  of  buil  -ng  leases  was  a great  cause  of 
overcrowding,  ai.awasconduciveto''bad  building; 
and  thatlegislation  favourable  to  the  acquisition, 
on  equitable  terms,  of  freeholds  would  conduce 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  For  the  objection  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  that  the  supply  of  new  houses 
would  be  checked  by  a compulsory  sale  of  free- 
holds, was  met  by  the  obvious  reply  that 
the  demand  would  regulate  .supply.  The  only 
considerations  allowed  by  owners  to  have 
weight  under  the  present  system  were,  first, 
how  many  houses  could  be  packed  on  the  land, 
in  order  to  augment  the  ground-rents ; and, 
second,  how  cheaply  could  the  bouses  be  built, 
in  order  that  speculating  builders  might  thrive. 

That  numbers  of  unhappy  people  from  time 
to  time  were  stricken  down  with  fever,  caused 
by  defective  drains ; that  others  were  racked 
with  rheumatism,  arising  from  damp  walls ; and 
that  warped,  shrunken,  and  ill-fitted  woodwork 
made  conditions  ruinous  to  feeble  constitutions; 
that  small  rooms,  unfitted  for  family  life,  and 
improper  offices  demoralised  the  people,  were  all 
matters  unknown  to  the  gentlemen  who  draw 
their  ground-rent  regularly ; but  that  they  were 
matters  calling  loudly  for  legislative  action  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  health,  admitted  of 
no  doubt  on  the  part  of  health  officers. 

In  a memorandum  to  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  by  Mr.  ,7esse  Collings, 
the  evidence  of  the  representative  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Bury,  and  particularly  in 
tbe_  report  of  Dr.  Barry  and  Mr.  P.  Gordon- 
Smith  on  back-to-back  houses,  some  very 
striking  facts  were  related  upon  the  tenure  of 
town  holdings  and  upon  the  particular  form  of 
construction  of  dwellings.  In  some  open 
country  districts  it  was  found  impossible  to  pur- 
chase land  at  a less  cost  than  from  4s.  (id.  to  lOs' 
per  square  yard,  or  at  the  rate  of  from  1,089Z.  to 
2,420L  per  acre,  although  the  agricultural 
value  did  not  exceed  from  30s.  to  40s.  per  acre. 
The  fact  that  the  deatli-rate  was  twice  as  heavy 
in  the  front  houses  as  in  tlie  back  ones,  which 
faced  the  privies,  was  most  instructive,  though 
not  easy  to  account  for.  In  Halifax,  Todmorden, 
Bradford,  Salford,  and  other  towns  in  Lancasliire. 
and  particularly  in  Yorkshire,  that  class  of 
houses  prevailed  to  an  appalling  extent.  In 
Bradford  alone  during  the  eleven  years  from 
1876-1886,  out  of  /,036  new  houses  certified  as 
fit  for  habitation,  4,486,  or  64  per  cent.,  were 
back  - to  - back  houses,  accommodating  an 
estimated  population  of  20.000  persons. 

The  remedial  legislation  should  be  directed 
to  the  securing  of  the  following  ends : 

1.  With  existent  house.s,  in  accordance  with  the 

recommendation  of  the  Supplementary 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  power 
should  be  given  to  leaseholders  to  acquire, 
on  equitable  terms,  the  freehold  interest  in 
their  property. 

2.  Land  required  for  extending  the  boundaries 

of  a township  should  be  declared  town 
lands,  and  should  be  subject,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, to  a rating  of  4 per  cent,  on  its 
selling  value,  which  the  Commissioners  be- 
lieve would  induce  competition  amongst 
owners,  and  bring  land  into  the  market. 

3.  That  land  should  not  be  leased  for  building 

purposes.  ° 

4.  As  to  the  construction  of  dwellings, — that  it 

should  be  declared  by  law  tliat  no  house 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  built  on  any  section 
or  plot  of  land  the  frontage  and  depth  of 
which  is  inadequate  to  the  provision  of 
rooms  sufficiently  large  for  the  purposes  of 
family  life,  and  to  the  provision  of  a proper 
back-yard  and  domestic  offices,  as  fol- 


Association),  and  Messrs.  Heame,  Fairchild,  1 
Dee,  Jeffries,  and  Ponlson  took  part ; the  pro-  i 
ceedings  concluding  with  a cordial  vote  of  ■ 
thanks  to  Mr.  Alexander  for  his  address. 


EXAMINATIONS  AT  THE  SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. 


At  an  Examination  held  on  November  8 and  9 
74  Candidates  presented  themselves— 15  as  Local 
Surveyors  and  59  as  Inspectors  of  Nuisances.  The 
writteu  questions  wore  set  to  be  answered  in  writing 
on  the  8th,  and  the  Candidates  were  examined 
vird  wee  on  the  9th. 

The  following  Candidates  were  certified  to  be 
competent,  as  regards  their  sanitary  knowledge,  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  Local  Surveyor  : — 

Charles  Buuten.  j William  Henry  Stucke. 

William  Cooper.  Harold  Swan. 

A.  P.  I.  Cotterell.  | John  Henry  Swainson. 

And  the  following  candidates  were  certified  as  com- 
petent to  discharge  the  duties  of  Inspector  of 
Nuisances;  — 


Albert  E.  Adams. 

B.  W.  Baillie. 

John  Baldock. 

Horace  B.  Benjamin. 
William  Thomas  Bovey. 
Samuel  Buist. 

Arthur  Butterworth. 
Authony  Buxton. 

W.  H.  Chaney. 

John  Edwin  Clark. 
Alfred  Crossley. 

William  Medley  Drake. 
Joseph  Gilbeart. 
Alexander  Grant. 
Charles  B.  Jones. 

John  Kemp. 


James  Lee. 

William  David  Millard. 
Francis  Robert  Morgan. 
John  Norrish. 
ThomasWiekford  Potter. 
Thomas  George  Rose. 
Richard  Joseph  Sadleir. 
James  Allen  Short. 

Leo.  Sunderland. 

Thomas  Thomas. 

William  Edward  Thomas. 
James  Thorpe. 

Samuel  Towison. 

Peter  Wood. 

John  Wright,  juu. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 
BRUSSELS: 


LIST  OF  AWARDS  TO  BRITISH  EXHIBITORS. 
We  extract  the  following  from  the  official  list  of 
awards  to  exhibitors  iu  the  British  Empire  Section 


of  this  E.xhibition  : — 

Group  IT. — Lileral  Avis. 

Cla.^s  6. — Decorative  Art — Lynn,  John,  Larne, 
silver  medal ; Cochrane-Patrick,  H.  G.,  Beith,  N.B. 
bronise  medal. 


Class  W. —llygienct  ^hdicine.  Surgery,  «tc. — 
•Jennings,  George,  London,  diploma  of  honour  • 
Barstow,  Jacob,  & Sons,  Pontefract,  gold  medal  ^ 
Maignen’s  Filter  Co.,  London,  goldmedal ; Godfrey 
it  Cook,  London,  silver  medal. 


lows 


(a)  The  smallest  bouse  should  have  not  less 
than  a 20  ft.  frontage,  and  if  two  rooms  in 
depth,  that  such  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  measured  from  front  to  back,  should 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  measurement  from 
side  to  side. 

(h)  And  such  house  should  be  provided  with  an 
open  yard,  equalling  in  area  at  least  half  of 
r \ e ^ upon  which  the  house  is  built. 

(c)  Such  house  should  be  supplied  with  a 
proper  water  supply,  and  a proper  closet 
ntted  with  proper  water  supply  and  appa- 
ratus for  flushing. 


Group  III. — Industrial  .Irta. 

Class  12. — Furniture,  «£,•(•. — Graham  & Biddle, 
London,  diploma  of  honour ; Jennings,  George, 
London,  diploma  of  honour ; f’orrester  & 8ou, 
Longton,  special  prize;  Harrington,  J.,  Coven- 
try, special  prize;  Justice,  H.  R,,  London, 
special  prize  ; Rottmau,  Strome,  & Co.,  London, 
special  prize;  Hembry,  B.,  <fe  Co.,  London,  gold 
medal;  Rottman,  Strome,  & Co.,  London,  gold 
medal;  Harding,  W,,  silver  medal;  Mallaboue, 
John,  London,  silver  medal  ; Mawe  & Co.,  London, 
silver  medal ; Murdoch,  T.,  & Son,  Edinburgh, 
silver  medal  ; :\Iurdoch  & Son.  Edinburgh,  silver 
medal ; Rylands  & Son,  Limited,  Manchester,  silver 
medal;  Edgington,  B.,  k Co.,  London,  bronze' 
medal. 

Class  14. — Ornamental  Mttal  irorR  — Chubb  k. 
Sous,  London,  goldmedal;  Harrington,  J., Coventry, 
silver  medal. 

Class  17. — Heating  and  Ue?ih7a<to7i.— Jennings, 
G.,  London,  silver  medal ; Justice,  H.  R.,  London, 
silver  medal ; Marsh,  Greenall,  k Co.,  Manchester, 
diploma;  Wilson,  C.,  Leeds,  diploma. 

C/ns5  18.— L(//A)'(ny.— Stott,  J.,  k Co.,  Oldham, 
.special  prize  ; Doty  Lighting  Corporation,  Limited, 
London,  gold  medal ; Fourness  Regenerative  Lamp 
Co.,  Manchester,  goldmedal ; Wenham  Co., Limited, 
London,  gold  medal  ; Doty  Lighting  Corporation, 
fjimited,  London,  silver  medal ; Marsh,  Greenall 
Lamp  Co.,  Manchester,  diploma;  Pike,  Loudon, 
diploma. 

Group  XI. — Mechanical  Industry  aiul  Home  Work 

Class  38. — Slcam-engin.es  and  Soiters. — Shanks  k 
Son,  Arbroath,  special  prize  ; Ruston,  Proctor,  k Co., 
Lincoln,  two  gold  medals ; Westinghouse  Co., 
London,  gold  medal. 

Group  AIII. — Cicil  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

Class  4t). —Civil  Engineering. -OixMo  & Sons, 
London,  diploma  of  honour;  Brooke,  E. , k Son, 
Huddersfield,  gold  medal  ; Grayson,  Lowood  J>, 
Sheffield,  gold  medal ; Pen-yr-Orsedd  Co.,  Limited, 
Js  an  tile,  gold  medal ; Silica  Fire-brick  Co.,  Sheffield, 
gold  medal ; .Justice,  P.  S.,  London,  gold  medal ; 
Glenboig  ^Union  Fire-clay  Co.,  Glasgow,  silver 
medal;  King  k Smith,  Weedon,  silver  medal, 
Skelsey,  Geo.  Hy.,  Hull,  silver  medal;  Titancrete 
Co.,  Manchester,  silver  medal ; Transparent  Wire- 


A discussion  eosned  in  Ti-Einli  at,-  t'o.,  London,  silver  medal ; Engert  & 

C.E.,  Mr  J Thomar’rHnn  Pn  \ fu  ’ bronze  medal;  Elliott.  S.  NeJbury, 

. Iliomas  (Hon.  Counsel  to  the  ' bronze  medal ; Hitehins  Fire-proof  Plastering  Co), 
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j LondoD,  bronze  mo'lal ; Iron  and  Steel  Fencing  Co., 

[ Limited,  Glasgow,  bronze  medal. 

Claxs  50. — Or7iamental  Buildings. — Ter  Elst  Brick 
I Co.,  London  and  Duffel,  special  prize. 


I FATAL  FALL  OF  A NEW  BUILDING: 
j SIX  LIVES  LOST. 

' On  Friday,  the  9th  inst.,  a new  building  in 
course  of  erection  at  the  West-End  of  London, 
at  the  corner  of  Riding-house-Lane,  Great 
Titch field-street,  suddenly  collapsed,  killing  five 
of  the  workmen  at  once,  and  seriously  injuring 
1 fifteen  or  sixteen  others.  One  of  these  has 
i since  died  in  the  hospital.  The  inquest  was 
i opened  by  Dr.  Danford  Thomas,  the  Coroner  for 
Central  Middlesex,  on  Tuesday  last,  when  the 
principal  witness  called  was 

John  Clements  Richards,  general  foreman  to 
Messrs.  Oldrey  & Co.,  builders,  who  said  (we 
quote  from  the  Times  report)  that  the  old  build- 
ings at  the  corner  of  Titchfield-street  and 
Riding-house-lane  were  entirely  pulled  down, 
and  the  new  buildings  were  chiefly  composed 
of  bricks,  stone,  and  iron.  They  commenced 
the  work  of  rebuilding  about  nine  weeks  ago. 
They  had  thirty-two  men  employed  on  the 
works,  which  were  to  be  completed  within  a 
given  time.  The  work  comprised  two  houses,  53 
and  56,  Titchfield-street,  but  thattobe  reinstated 
was  only  one  house,  and  the  one  that  fell  was 
j No.  63.  They  had  completed  the  house  as 
I far  as  construction  (,sic),  and  they  («ic)  were 
1 being  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  an 
architect,  Mr.  Miller,  and  he  considered  the 
' whole  of  the  work  was  proceeding  very  satis- 
factorily. On  Friday  morning  he  was  on  the 
I works  and  he  noticed  nothing  dangerous.  Iron- 
work was  used  in  the  building,  and  the  mate- 
rials generally  were  good  and  sound.  The  roof 
was  put  on  to  the  house  55  about  a quarter  to 
four  on  Friday  afternoon.  Witness  continued:  I 
was  in  No.  55,  in  my  office,  when  a clerk  came  to 
speak  to  me,  and  said  I was  wanted.  On  going 
out  of  the  door,  with  the  intention  of  going  up 
to  the  roof  of  53, 1 heard  a rumbling  noise  and 
thought  that  it  might  be  that  the  large  tank  on 
the  top  scaffolding  might  have  fallen.  The 
bricks  and  the  mortar  and  all  the  materials 
were  good ; but  we  had  a great  deal  of  wet 
weather.  When  the  building  fell  I was  at  the 
door  of  55.  I could  not  tell  the  cause  of  the 
collapse.  The  works  were  being  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  architect,  who 
acted  also  as  clerk  of  the  works,  and  they  were 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  specifica- 
tions he  had  drawn.  I could  not  form  any 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident.  The 
District  Surveyor  visited  and  inspected  the  works, 
I should  think,  about  once  a week.  I believe 
I have  seen  him  there  seven  or  eight  times.  The 
witness,  in  a severe  ccoss-examinaton,  stated 
that  they  had  a foundation  of  3 ft.  of  concrete, 
and  it*  was  bound  by  girders  to  the  adjacent 
houses  in  Riding-house-lane.  The  mortar  was 
properly  mixed  with  lime  and  sand.  The 
materials  were  good.  He  worked  from  the 
architect’s  specifications  and  not  from  any  ideas 
of  his  own.  He  did  not  consider  that  the 
mortar  was  of  such  an  inferior  character  that 
on  being  pressed  in  the  fingers  it  crumbled  like 
dirt.  Mr.  Miller,  the  architect,  had  a clerk 
named  Freeman.  He  might  have  been  more 
frequently  there  than  Mr.  Miller  himself.  The 
party-wall  of  the  adjacent  house  in  Riding- 
house-lane  was  underpinned  before  the  footings 
of  the  new  buildings  were  put  in. 

George  Winter,  a bricklayer,  said  he  had  been 
working  on  the  fallen  premises  for  a month  or 
six  weeks.  He  understood  the  character  of 
mortar.  That  used  in  this  building  was  good 
mortar.  He  neither  heard  of  nor  saw  anything 
wrong  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  He 
looked  upon  the  building  materials  as  good. 

Other  evidence  having  been  given,  the 
Coroner  said  he  should  adjourn  the  inquiry 
until  the  28th  inst.,  and  in  the  meantime  have 
the  plan,  the  specification,  and  the  debris  of 
the  building  practically  and  professionally 
examined  with  a view,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  as  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the 
accident. 


Cologne. — Prof.  Frentzen,  of  the  Technical 
High  School,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  having  ob- 
tained the  first  premium  in  the  “ Universal  ” 
competition  for  the  new  great  Central  Railway- 
station,  at  Cologne,  has  received  a year’s  leave 
of  absence  from  his  professional  duties  in  order 
to  work  out  the  details  of  his  design,  which  has 
been  finally  adopted  for  immediate  execution. 

• Wo  presume  “ it”  means  the  house  wsUing,  not  the 
concrete. — Ed. 


LINE  OF  FRONTAGE. 

GILBERT  V.  THE  WANDSWORTH  BOARD  OF 
WORKS. 


In  this  important  case,  recently  heard  in  the 
Queen’sBeneb  Division  of  the  High  Courtof  Justice, 
before  Lord  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  Mr. 
R.  0.  B.  Lane  appealed,  by  way  of  case  stated,  against 
an  orderof  the  magistrate  at  Wandsworth  directing 
the  demolition  of  a house.  No.  149,  Sugden-road, 
Clapham  Common,  under  section  75  of  the  Metro- 
politan Management  Act,  25  and  26  Vic.,  cap.  102, 
enacting  that  no  building  should,  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  be  erected  beyond  the  general  line  of 
building  in  the  “ street,  place,  or  row  ” of  houses  ; 
and  that  any  building  erected  without  such  consent 
might  be  demolished.  It  appears  from  the  Times 
report  that  Sugden-street  and  Marney-street  had 
been  recently  laid  out  on  a newly -formed 
building  estate,  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
at  right  - angles  to  Clapham  - road.  The 
Superintending  Architect  certified  on  February 
13,  1888,  as  to  what  was  the  general  line 
of  building  in  Ciapham-road,  at  which  date  the 
bouse  now  under  discussion  was  not  as  yet  erected. 
As  now  erected  it  was  in  lino  with  the  rest  of  the 
row  in  Sugden-street  and  faced  that  street,  and  had 
no  means  of  access  except  from  that  street,  but 
projected  beyond  the  line  in  Clapham-road.  The 
general  line  of  building,  as  certified,  in  Clapham- 
road  wa.s  at  a greater  distance  than  50  ft.  from  that 
road ; tho  bouse  in  question  was  less  than  50  ft. 
from  that  road.  On  April  13,  after  hearing  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Board  of  Works,  the  magistrate  ordered 
tho  house  to  be  demolished,  as  being  a building 
in  tho  “ street,  place,  or  row  ” of  houses  in 
the  road,  and  projecting  beyond  the  general  line 
of  building  in  the  road,  and  within  50  ft.  of  the 
highway.  Mr.  R.  0.  B.  Lane  largely  relied  in  support 
of  his  contention  upon  the  case  of  Barlow  and 
another  v.  The  Vestry  of  Kensington  (11,  “ App. 
Cases,”  H.L.,  257).  Id  that  case  the  appellant 
(against  an  order  directing  the  demolition  by  the 
vestry  of  his  bouse)  lived  in  a house  at  the  corner  of 
the  Kensington-road  and  a new  street,  called  De 
Vere-gardoLs.  The  site  of  the  house,  abutting  on 
the  eastern  side  of  De  Vere-gardens,  projected 
beyond  a row  of  houses  on  that  side  of  the  gardens. 
Tho  Superintending  Architect  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  certified  that  the  main  front  of  that 
row  of  houses  in  De  Vere-gardens  was  tho  general 
line  of  building  in  tho  gardens,  but  did  not  decide 
that  that  was  tne  general  line  of  buildings  either  of 
the  row  or  street  in  which  appetlaut’s  house  was 
situate.  The  House  of  Lords,  reversing  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  held  that  no  offence  under 
section  75  had  been  committed,  and  that  there  was 
no  jurisdiction  for  the  magistrate’s  order  directing 
the  demolition. 


After  hearing  Mr.  Lane  at  considerable  length, 

The  Court  gave  judgment,  without  calling  upon 
Mr.  Meadows  White,  Q.C.,  who  (with  Mr.  Earle) 
appeared  for  the  Board  of  Works. 

Lord  Coleridge  said  the  case  had  been  ingeniously 
argued.  If  appellant’s  contention  was  correct, 
immediate  legislation  would  indeed  be  at  once 
necessary.  Here  the  Architect  had  certified  to  the 
building  line  ; this  building  bad  been  found  to  be 
within  the  building  liue  so  ascertained.  It  was  not 
denied  that  this  building  was  one  which,  if  it  faced 
Clapham-road,  would  be  in  Clapham-road  ; but  it 
was  urged  that  it  was,  facing  as  it  did  to  Sugden- 
road,  notin  Clapham-road  but  in  Sugden-ioad  ; and, 
therefore,  that  the  building  was  not  an  encroach- 
ment such  as  could  be  ordered  to  be  removed.  So 
to  hold  would  practically  nullify  and  render  nuga- 
tory all  the  provisions  of  legislation  upon  the 
matter.  It  was  found  as  a fact  here  that  the  build- 
ing was  witbiu  the  building  line,  and  also  that  it 
was  situate  in  Clapham-road  ; hence  it  was  within 
the  prohibition  of  section  75.  On  an  expression  in 
section  13  it  was  sought  to  found  an  argument, 
which  was  too  subtle,  that  there  was  a difference 
between  a finding  that  “the  site  of  a building” 
was  in  such  and  such  a street  and  a finding 
that  a “ building  ” was  in  such  and  such  a 
street.  This  decision  in  no  way  clashed  with 
the  recent  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  Kensington  case,  “Barlow  v.  The  Vestry  of 
Kensington,”  by  which,  even  if  they  were  dis- 
posed to  differ,  this  Court  was  bound,  and  with 
which  he  entirely  and  respectfully  concurred.  It 
seemed  to  be  a decision  not  only  sensible  but 
obviously  sound.  There  it  was  held,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  that  the  house  alleged  to  encroach 
on  the  line  of  De  Vere-gardens  was  not  in  Da  Vere- 
gardens,  nor  subject  to  observe  the  general  line  of 
buildings  in  De  Vere-gardens  ; and,  in  consequence, 
that  no  offence  had  been  committed  under  Section 
75  by  the  building  of  the  house,  and  that  there  was 
therefore  no  jurisdiction  for  a magistrate’s  order 
under  that  Section  directing  the  demolition  of  the 
projecting  part.  The  present  case  differed  widely 
from  that.  The  Architect’s  certificate  was  here 
distinct  and  final,  as  laid  down  in  “Spackman  r. 
Plumstead  Board  of  Works”  (10,  “App.  Cases,” 
229),  and  the  magistrate’s  order,  based  upon  that 
certificate,  unquestionably  right.  The  appeal  must 
therefore  be  dismissed  with  costs. 

Mr.  Justice  Cave  concurred. 


ST.  HILDA'S  CHURCH,  SUNDERLAND, 
Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  whether  any 
reader  or  competitor  has  ever  heard  the  result  of 
the  above  competition?  I have  expected  to  hear 
something  of  it  in  tho  professional  journals,  but  I 
have  not  seen  anything.  Tho  conditions  stated  that 
Mr.  Christian  should  be  asked  to  select  the  two 
designs  he  considered  best,  and  the  Committee 
would  select  one  of  those  two.  All  that  I have 
ever  heard  was  when  my  designs  were  returned, 
and  that  was  that  mine  was  not  one  of  the  two- 
selected  by  Mr.  Christian.  But  I think  the  Com- 
mittee ought  in  good  faith  (if  they  have  not  done  so) 
to  give  both  the  mottoes  and  names  of  the  two- 
selected  by  Mr.  Christian,  and  which  has  been 
/finally  selected,  that  both  Mr.  Christian  and  the 
competitors  may  see  that  the  matter  baa  been 
honourably  and  fairly  conducted.  I presume  that 
the  competitors  could  demand  so  much. 

I at  least  do  not  feel  satisfied  to  hear  that  mine 
was  not  one  of  the  selected,  and  no  more. 

A COMPETITOB. 


WARMING  VILLAGE  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — In  answer  toyourcorr6spondent[p.  345,a)i<e]j 
I would  say  that  Gurney’s  stoves,  though  the  best  of 
their  kind,  are  not  fit  for  churches  ; the  warmth  they 
give  is  necessarily  localised,  and  they  generally  uglify 
the  building  with  a hideous  black  smoke-pipe — an 
eyesore  inside  the  building  as  well  as  outside.  Get 
rid  of  such  by  all  means.  To  my  mind  there  is  but 
one  thoroughly  efficient  mode  of  warming  a church, 
and  that  is  by  the  small-bore  hot-water  pipes 
(Bacon's  patent).  This,  like  every  other  warming 
apparatus  of  any  service,  needs  an  underground- 
chamber  and  a chimney.  There  is  no  reason  why 
people  should  be  so  ashamed  of  a chimney  in_  con- 
nexion with  a church  ; as  a necessity,  it  is  as  justi- 
fiable as  windows,  seats,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
edifice.  It  is  not  a thing,  of  course,  to  be  pushed 
into  prominent  notice  on  an  east  or  west  front,  but 
deserving  of  careful  aud  honourable  treatment. 
However,  in  the  case  under  notice,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  au  underground  chamber  cannot  be  got 
inside  the  building ; then  get  it  outside.  Sink  in 
churchyard  and  build,  like  a vault,  a chamber,  say 
7 ft.  square  and  7 ft.  deep,  with  arched  top  and 
chimney-flue,  and  a flight  of  steps  at  one  side.  From 
this  lay  a drain-pipe,  with  lidded  top,  to  church,  to 
carry  the  heatiug-pipes,  these  being  enclosed  care- 
fully in  a non-conducting  envelope.  The  pipes 
could  be  conducted  into  and  along  a grating-covered 
channel  in  the  gangway  of  church  or  carried  above 
ground  round  walls  and  seats  ; the  pipes,  being  so 
small,  are  not  an  eyesore.  Thus  the  building  is- 
warmed  everywhere,  and  not,  as  with  the  stove,  in 
one  isolated  spot.  Of  course,  the  position  of  the- 
warming-chamber  must  be  controlled  by  the  oircum- 
.stance  that  it  must  be  on  a spot  free  from  graves. 
Often  the  north  side  of  churchyard  has  no  graves 
in  such  case  there  is  no  difficulty.  The  ajstem  of 
small-bore  pipe  is  efficient  and  inexpensive,  the- 
boiler  being  but  tho  end  of  pipe  made  into  a coil, 
and  takes  up  but  little  space. 

Philip  E.  Mabet. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bo'iiess.—Bo'ness  Parish  Church,  which  has- 
been  builtrecently  at  a cost  of  over  6,000Z.,froni 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Thornton,  Shiels,fc  Thom- 
son, Edinburgh,  was  opened  for  public  worship 
on  the  1-lth  ult. 

Bournemouth.— ti.  new  pulpit  is  about  to  be- 
erected  in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael.  Bourne- 
mouth. The  design  is  Early  English.  The- 
body  of  the  pulpit  is  octagon  on  plan,  entered 
by  a short  flight  of  six  steps  from  the  north 
transept.  It  stands  on  a circular  central  base- 
shaft  and  a base  arcading.  On  five  faces  of  the 
octagon  are  panels  designed  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Warren,  artist,  of  Bournemouth,  sculptured  in 
the  following  subjects  :— Central  panel:  “St. 

Michael,”  “Jacob’s  Dream,”  “Lot’s  Escape,” 
“ Apostles  Sent  to  Preach,”  “ John  and  the 
Angel.”  A carved  cornice  runs  round  the  top  of 
the  pulpit,  and  a book-desk  forms  a canopy  over 
the  central  figure.  The  pulpit  will  stand  in  the 
same  position  as  the  old  one,  close  to  the  east 
respond  of  the  north  arcade  of  the  nave.  The 
handrail  and  scroll-work  to  steps  will  be  of  brass 
and  hammered  iron,  the  steps  themselves  of 
polished  Hopton  Wood  stone.  The  interior  of 
the  pulpit  will  have  oak  floor,  linings,  and  inner 
capping.  The  cornice  will  be  of  mottled  dark 
Ashburton  marble  (red  and  grey) ; the  book- 
desk,  canopy,  and  body  of  pulpit  of  alabaster; 
the  sculptured  panels  of  white  alabaster  j and 
the  small  shafts  in  arcade  of  green  Devonshire^ 
marble.  The  central  base-shaft  will  be  of  red 
Ogwell  marble,  and  the  base  arcade  of  bird’s- 
eye  dark  Ashburton  marble  (dark  grey).  _ A 
contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  execution 
of  this  work  with  Messrs.  A.  W.  Blackler  & Son, 
of  Torquay,  for  the  sum  of  250/.  Mr.  Reginald 
G.  Pinder,  of  Bournemouth,  is  the  architect. 
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Nortim-  Canen. — Early  in  the  present  year  the 
parish  church  at  Norton  Canes  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  old  church  was  insufficient  to 
accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  the  growing 
district,  and  it  was  decided  to  enlarge  the 
building,  and  add  other  improvements.  Messrs. 
Osborn  & Heading,  of  Birmingham,  were 
instructed  to  prepare  plans,  which  were 
approved,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  their  supervision.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Treasure  & Son,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the 
estimated  coat  of  the  restoration  is  2,300^  Tlie 
style  is  Late  Decorated.  A new  aisle,  tran.sept, 
organ-chamber,  and  vestry  have  been  added, 
and  a bapistry  formed  under  the  west  tower, 
opening  into  the  nave  by  an  archway.  The  new 
aisle  arcade  consists  of  four  arches,  which 
occupy  the  position  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  old 
building,  and  a new  outer  wall  about  10  ft.  from 
these  arches  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  The  church  is  built  of  Hollington 
stone.  The  roofs  are  open -timbered,  and 
covered  with  dark  red  Staffordshire  tiles. 
Messrs.  Minton  & Co.  presented  the  tiles  for 
lining  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
chancel  floor  is  also  laid  with  their  encaustic 
tiles.  The  building  is  fitted  throughout  with 
open  pews  of  pine,  and  the  interior  woodwork 
is  stained  and  varnished.  The  teredos  and 
lectern  are  of  oak,  and  the  pulpit  and  fount  of 
Caen  stone,  ail  of  which  have  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham.  The 
windows  are  glazed  with  plain  cathedral  glass, 
with  coloured  top-lights.  A new  organ  has 
also  been  provided  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  &; 
Lord,  of  Walsall.  The  church  was  reopened 
«n  the  22nd  ult. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Histon.  (near  Cambridge).— Another  Jlunicl 
stained  glass  window  has  now  been  added  t< 
the  series  already  in  this  church.  It  consists  o: 
three  lights,  each  containing  a subject  typica 
of  our  Redeemer,  viz.,  “The  Sacrifice  o; 
Abraham,”  “ The  Raising  of  the  Brazer 
Serpent,”  and  “ The  Ascent  of  Elijah.”  Th( 
window  is  by  Mayer  & Co. 

JIouiislon\—i:hQ  Church  of  St.  Stephen 
Hounslow,  has  received  an  addition  to  ib 
stained  glass  of  two  windows,  from  the  studic 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Berners-street,  representinp 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  James,  studies  from  Leonardc 
da  Vinci’s  picture  of  “ The  Last  Supper.” 

London.—The  Wor.shipful  Company  of  Wax- 
Chandlers  have  enriched  their  hall,  inGresham- 
street,  with  a stained-glass  window,  from  tht 
studio  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Berners-.street,  con- 
in  the  time 

of  Richard  III.,  surrounded  bv  those  of  member* 
of  the  court. 

Long  Crendon.—A.  five-light  east  window 
with  new  stonework,  has  just  been  placed  in  St 
Mary's  parish  church,  Long  Creudon,  Thame, 
Oxon.  The  subjects  represented  in  the  lights 
are  the  Nativity,  Baptism,  Crucifixion,  the 
^gel  at  the  Tomb,  and  the  Ascension ; while 
iQ  the  rose  above  is  the  Agnus  Dei,  surrounded 
by  angels.  The  work  has  been  designed  and 
■executed  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co 


Siu&tnfs  ®0(ttmn. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— XX. 

jsj>haltic  and  Tar-containing  Stones. 

ms  division  of  our  subject  embraces  tho 
rs  El  stones  or  compositions  in  which  aspha 
bitumen,  pitch,  or  tar  form  promine 
inp-edients  and  includes  a few  patents 
interest.  Asphalt  itself  has  been  known  fro 
very  early  times,  and  is  referred  to  as  bitume 
mineral,  or  Jew’s  pitch,  by  ancient  writers 
IB  STipposed  to  have  constituted  the  “ slime 
employed  instead  of  mortar  in  the  buildim-- 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  also  to  have  been  us^ 
for  waterproofing  the  ark  of  bulrushes  in  whi, 
the  infant  Moses  was  placed.  The  substance 
found  m various  parts  of  the  East,  io  Trinida 
Peru  California,  and  in  Europe,  where  tl 
chief  deposits  now  worked  are  those 
Seyssel,  near  the  Ehone,  whore  aho 
1,500  tons  are  obtained  annuallv,  and  of  t' 
Val  do  Travers,  in  the  Canton  if  Noufohat, 

tinn  f complex  oonatni 

t on  and  evidently  a product  of  tho  decompol 

“=‘“cr;  its  melting  point 
about  that  of  boding  water,  and,  when  cold 
forms  a smooth,  hard,  somewhat  brittle  snrfa’c 
Much  of  the  so-called  asphalt  used  for  pavii 
streets,  bridges,  covering  roofs,  watorproofii 


tanks,  &c.,  is  not  the  natural  product,  but  an 
artificial  one  composed  of  asphalt  mixed  with 
pitch  and  gravel  or  finely-powdered  bituminona 
limestones,  such  as  that  found  near  the  Jura 
Mountains.  This  “asphaltic  mastic,”  as  it  is 
called,  laid  down  hot,  becomes  firm  and  bard 
on  cooling. 

“ Lyons  Asphaltum  ” is  composed  of  asphalt 
15  parts  by  weight,  coal-cinders  35  jiarts, 
powdered  coke  10  parts,  lime  130  parts,  and 
fine  gravel  160  parts.  The  asphalt  and  coal- 
cinders  are  mixed  in  a boiler,  heated,  and 
skimmed  until  the  formation  of  froth  has 
ceased ; the  powdered  coke  and  lime  are  then 
intimately  mixed  and  heated  to  575°  Fahr.,  and 
when  quite  dry  incorporated  with  theiugredients 
io  the  boiler,  after  which  tho  gravel  is  added. 

The  earliest  patented  application  of  asphalt 
is  that  of  Admiral  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  who, 
in  1851,  patented  the  employment  of  Trinidad 
asphalt  and  mineral  bitumen  of  the  North 
American  Colonies  in  the  production  of  artificial 
stones  and  other  useful  objects. 

Pym’s  composition,  patented  in  1855,  was 
composed  of  5 cwt.  of  asiihalt,  5 cwt.  of  chalk 
or  limestone,  1 lb.  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  as  much 
coarse  saud  and  grit  as  will  mix  freely  with  the 
above  ingredients  when  heated  in  a cauldron ; 
the  heated  mixture  is  then  cast  into  the  desired 
forms,  and  if  extra  toughness  is  required  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  shavings,  or  other  fibrous  materials 
must  be  well  incorporated. 

In  Roweliffe’s  patent  (1855,  pat.  2,90G),  the 
asphalt  is  reduced  to  small  particles,  and  com- 
pressed by  hydraulic  or  other  pressure  into  the 
desired  shapes ; sand  or  powdered  stone  may, 
if  necessary,  be  added  to  it  before  compression. 
Shcil’s  stone,  patented  in  1867,  consisted  of 
small  stones  cemented  together  with  asphalt. 

A portion  of  Fear’s  specification  (1868,  pat. 
2,759),  part  of  which  has  been  already  dealt 
with,  relates  to  a combination  of  tho  oxides  of 
iron  and  asphalt  with  lime  or  cement  and  saud, 
with  or  without  gypsum,  gravel,  &c. 

R.  Skinner’s  patent  asphalt  blocks  are  pre- 
pared as  follows : — 800.  lb  of  asphalt  are  placed 
in  an  oven  and  submitted  to  sufficient  heat  to 
drive  off  water  and  easily  volatilised  matters. 
In  a short  time  the  material  is  capable  of  being 
easily  powdered,  and  in  this  state  it  is  intro- 
duced into  a large  revolving  cylinder  heated  up 
to  200°  Fabr.,  and  then  are  added  300  lb.  each 
of  pulverised  slag,  coke,  and  limestone,  and 
about  20  gallons  of  mineral  tar.  The  tar  should 
be  previously  boiled  to  expel  water,  and 
thoroughly  mixed  ivith  the  limestone  before 
being  added  to  tho  other  ingredients.  After 
mixing  and  beating,  the  product  is  conducted 
from  the  revolving  cylinder  to  a revolving  pan 
and  the  temperature  lowered  to  150°  Fahr. ; in 
this  state  it  is  placed  in  moulds  aud  subjected 
to  heavy  pressure. 

Tucker,  an  American  patentee,  also  com- 
presses mixtures  of  slag  and  asphalt  into 
blocks. 

Fottrel  8 patent  (18/3,  pat.  3,080)  prepares 
an  artificial  stone  oapecially  adapted  for  making 
drains,  pipes,  Ac.,  by  boiling  together  a mixture 
of  13  cwt._  of  finely-powdered  stone,  -i  gallons 
of  shale  oil,  2 cwt.  Trinidad  asphalt,  and  2 cwt. 
of  bitumenous  rock.  When  thoroughly  mixed, 
the  composition  is  run  into  suitable  moulds. 

Some  authorities  state  that  it  is  far  better 
not  to  melt  asphalt  with,  heat,  but  to  use 
solvents  such  as  carbon  bi-snlphide,  naphtha, 
or  benzine.  These  substances  evaporate  readily 
and  leave  a fine  hard  coating  or  varnish  of 
asphalt,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
USB  of  such  extremely  volatile  and  inflammable 
solvents  involves  considerable  risk. 

Keltman.  in  his  improved  process  (1884, 
pat.  12,425),  produces  a more  homogeneous 
material  than  is  usually  obtained.  He  proceeds 
as  follows  : — Crude  asphalt  is  heated  with  hydro- 
carbon oils,  and  impurities  are  got  rid  of  by  de- 
position j the  quantity  of  oil  used  is  such  that,  at 
a temperature  of  from  17°  Cent,  to  33°  Cent., 
the  bitumen  should  be  capable  of  being  drawn 
into  threads;  limestone,  ordinary  or  bituminous 
is  powdered  and  mixed  with  about  40  per  cent! 
of  water,  forming  a thin  cream  ; 15  per  cent,  of 
wxo  bitumen,  at  a temperatnre  of 

_/0  Cent.,  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  well 
incorporated  ; finally,  the  temperature  is  raised 
to  expel  the  water,  and  the  liquid  mass  is  cast 
into  blocks,  which  when  cooled  are  ready  for 
use. 

Tar  and  pitch  paving  and  stone-making  com- 
pounds  are  often  confounded  with  those  made 
with  asphalt,  though  in  reality  they  are  a totally 
distinct  and  inferior  class.  The  following 


I mixtures  have  been  patented; — Gas-tar  mixed 
with  mad  or  slime  from  tho  bottom  of  rivers, 
canals,  Ac.,  finely  divided  peat,  aud  a little  dry 
sand  or  gravel  formed  a compound  patented  iu 
1843  by  C.  Bertram,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyue. 
Williams,  in  1851,  proposed  the  use  of  a mixture 
of  rosiu,  pitch,  and  sulphur  melted  together,  to 
which  was  then  added  gypsara,  lime,  sharp 
sand,  gravel,  breeze,  broken  brick,  stone,  or 
other  hard  material  and  a little  dead  oil. 

W.  Hutchinson  patented,  in  1855,  a dark 
artificial  stone  made  by  boiling  coal  tar  until 
all  water  is  driven  off  and  then  adding  perfectly 
dried  waste  pieces  of  stone,  chalk,  or  gypsum; 
the  boiling  is  maintained  for  some  time  until 
the  materials  are  completely  saturated,  they 
are  then  withdrawn,  crushed  to  powder,  and 
compressed  into  moulds  of  desired  shape  while 
still  hot.  A lighter  coloured  stone  can  be 
obtained  by  substituting  rosin  for  tar.  Stones 
produced  in  this  way  are  said  to  be  impervious 
to  moisture  and  vermin,  and  very  hard.  Pro- 
visional protection  only  was  granted  in  1861  for 
a mixture  of  pitch,  lime,  and  gravel.  McDonell’s 
improved  concrete,  patented  in  1868,  was  a 
combination  of  ground  stone,  chalk,  lime,  grit, 
shingle,  broken  stones,  of  ail  sizes  and  descrip- 
tions, with  pitch  or  tar  and  ground  burnt  clay. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Forbes,  iu  1873,  prepared  a 
cement  for  making  artificial  stones  which  may 
be  included  here,  though  the  finished  product  is 
free  from  tar,  being  formed  by  burning  together 
a mixture  of  tar,  pitch,  or  bitumen  with  Port- 
land, Roman,  or  other  cement.  After  grinding, 
the  cement  is  mixed  with  water  and  moulded 
as  required. 

A bituminous  mortar,  or  stone- forming 
material,  used  in  America,  especially  in  the 
petroleum  districts,  is  made  by  utilising  a kind 
of  pitch,  or  bitumen,  obtained  as  a by-product 
in  the  manufacture  of  paraffin  oil ; this  is 
mixed,  in  a melted  state,  with  a powder 
composed  of  one  part  good  slaked  lime,  and 
two  parts  sharp  quartz  sand. 

W.  E.  Constable’s  “ London  Artificial  As- 
phalt ” (1S8G,  pat.  3,832)  is  formed  by  crushing 
hard  limestone,  and  heating  to  about  130°  Fahr. 
to  remove  moisture  ; to  every  ton  of  this  dried 
material  is  then  added  about  twelve  gallons  of 
distilled  tar  (free  from  oil,  creosote,  and  water), 
and  the  resulting  mixture  is  stored  for  at  least 
three  months;  to  this  preparation,  as  abase, 
lime,  sulphuric  acid,  and  bitumen  are  added  to 
complete  the  formation  of  the  artificial  asphalt. 


Dofllis. 

Historic  To)vns.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Freeman 
and  W.  Hunt.  Cinque  Ports.  By  Montagu 
Burrows.  Longmans. 

■ T is  not  often  that  an  Oxford  Pro- 
fessor can  establish  a claim  to  be 
beard  as  an  authority  on  naval 
matters ; but  the  author  of  this  interesting 
little  volume  is  both  a Captain  in  the  Navy 
and  the  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  As  a diligent  antiquary 
and  attractive  writer  he  is  already  well  known, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  ever 
found  so  suitable  a subject  for  the  employment 
of  his  pen  as  the  history  of  the  Five  Ports 
which,  long  before  a National  Navy  was  thought 
of,  maintained  the  supremacy  of  England  in 
the  Narrow  Sea,  and  defended  our  coast  at  its 
most  vulnerable  points.  It  is  not  easy  to 
realise  the  fact  that  five  centuries  ago, 
Sandwich,  for  example,  occupied  a position 
scarcely  less  important  than  Portsmouth  now 
holds.  It  was  there  that  the  squadron  which 
was  to  take  part,  in  the  siege  of  Calais  mustered 
in  1347 — a squadron  consisting  of  710  ships  and 
1-1,151  men.  Sandwich  itself  contributed  no  less 
than  twenty-two  ships  and  504  men  to  the  force, 
and  places  as  insignificant  as  Rye  and  Win- 
chelsea  sent  contingents  of  no  mean  character, 
whilst  the  quota  from  Portsmouth  numbered 
only  live  vessels,  and  London  but  twenty-five. 
We  must,  however,  go  much  further  back  than 
five  centuries  ago  for  the  origin  of  the  Cinque 
Ports— Hastings,  Sandwich,  Dover,  Romney,  and 
Hythe.  They  formed  a Confederation,  similar 
in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  Hanse  Towns, 
partly  for  trading  and  partly  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. They  were  charged  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  English  shores  and  the  passage  to 
the  Continent,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  these 
services,  which  were  distinctly  feudal,  were 
allowed  unrivalled  privileges  and  invested  with 
peculiar  honours.  The  Confederation  “ has 
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: enjoyed  the  singular  felicity  of  having  taken  on 
the  one  hand  a leading  part  in  establishing  the 
; constitutional  liberties  of  England,  and,  on  the 
i other,  of  having  supplied  the  chief  weapon 
I used  by  its  kings  in  the  consolidation  of  its 
; territory,  and  the  restoration  of  its  sovereignty 
in  the  Narrow  Seas.”  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
i with  truth  that  out  of  the  Navy  of  the  Cinque 
' Ports  grew  the  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain. 

Whether  the  Confederation  is  to  be  traced 
I back  to  Roman  times  and  is  to  be  regarded  as 
1 the  outcome  of  the  fortresses  planted  by  the 
I Romans  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  or  whether 
( it  was  a Teutonic  organisation,  we  cannot  say  with 
( positive  certainty.  This,  however,  is  abundantly 
1 clear.  The  ftve  ports  were  recognised  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and,  one  and  all,  derived  their 
; charters  from  him,  but  with  the  Conquest  their 
importance  was  largely  augmented  and  their 
hi-story  may  be  said  to  have  begun ; for  one 
: result  of  the  Conquest  was  to  turn  the  British 
! Channel  into  an  Anglo-Norman  arm  of  the  sea. 

I It  was  the  means  of  communication  between 
those  possessions  in  England  and  France  which 
I were  governed  by  the  same  monarch,  and  the 
service  of  the  Cinque  Ports  was  to  keep  the  lino 
; open  and  protect  the  trade  that  was  carried  on 
between  the  divided  parts  of  the  same  empire. 

1 Thus  we  can  readily  understand  whj'  it  was  that 
I when  Richard  I.  collected  his  naval  armament 
1 for  the  invasion  of  Palestine  it  was  not  from  the 
I Cinque  Ports  but  from  the  south  and  west  of 
! England  and  from  Anjou  that  he  drew  his 
; forces.  The  Confederation  existed  for  quite 
! different  purposes,  and  formed,  in  fact,  a naval 
I militia  — a home  squadron  charged  with 
I defensive  duties  which  the  absence  of 
I the  king  rendered  more  than  ever  neces- 
I sary.  When,  however,  the  intercourse  between 
England  and  France  changed  its  character, 
the  duties  of  the  Confederation  changed  with 
I it.  Their  ships  were  then  employed  for  aggres- 
j sive  purposes,  and  the  victories  gained  by  them 
j over  the  French  in  the  thirteenth  century  are 
i among  the  most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  naval 
I enterprise.  Professor  Burrows  goes  so  far  as  to 
j say  that  the  battle  won  by  the  Cinque  Ports 
1 navy,  under  Hubert  de  Burgh,  in  1218,  was,  in 
i its  result,  “not  inferior  to  the  success  of  Tra- 
; falgar.”  It  destroyed  at  once  all  hopes  that 
' Lewis  had  formed  of  the  English  crown,  and 
; placed  the  throne  of  the  youthful  Henry  III.  in 
i a state  of  security.  The  important  part  which 
1 the  Cinque  Ports  took  in  the  struggle  between 
: Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  King  we  have  not 
I space  to  notice ; but  there  is  something  signi- 
ficant in  the  extreme  leniency  with  which 
I Edward  dealt  with  them, — and  even  with  Win- 
j Chelsea  (which  had  long  defied  him),— when 
the  baronial  insurrection  had  been  brought  to 
I a close.  Edward  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
j value  of  the  help  they  could  give,  and  spared 
no  pains  to  draw  towards  himself  their  loyal 
spirit.  He  was  well  rewarded.  Their  fleet  did 
him  signal  service  in  his  Welsh  expeditions. 
The  reduction  of  the  island  of  Anglesey  was 
principally  their  work,  and  the  King  recog- 
nised their  faithful  service  in  a new  Charter, 
which  confirmed  and  extended  their  ancient 
privileges. 

At  the  end  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  the  decline 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  began.  Various  circum- 
stances contributed  to  it.  but  amongst  the  most 
important  were  certain  physical  changes  which, 
long  resisted,  at  last  proved  irresistible.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  importance  of 
these  littoral  towns  was  largely  due  to  their 
position.  The  approach  to  London  in  early 
times  was  not,  as  now,  round  the  Forelands  and 
I by  the  Thames’  mouth,  but  by  means  of  the 
river  Wantsum,  which,  flowing  between  Re- 
culver and  Richborough,  made  the  Isle  of 
' Thanet  actually  insular.  The  Wantsum  by  de- 
grees became  filled  up.  Richborough  perished, 
and  Sandwich  took  its  place.  But  Sandwich, 
in  its  turn,  shared  in  the  sanre  fate. 

“The  fatal  influx  of  phoking;  sand  may  bo  said  to  have 
waited  upon  the  srowth  of  London.  As  long  ns  it^  two 
Kentish  outposts  were  of  real  iraportanee  forthat  growth, 
the  sea  wasthoir  fi')edient  vassal ; but  when  the  great  city 
had  risen  beyond  the  need  of  such  help,  by  the  time  that 
Sandwioli  had  proved  its  superiority  over  its  rival  and 
become  the  chief  rendezvous  for  Royal  fleets,  the  eastward 
drift  began  to  produce  its  ruinous  effects.  Co-operating 
wth  the  causes  which  were  acting  on  the  Wantsura,  the 
sand,  which  was  held  in  suspension  by  the  tides  long  after 
they  had  deposited  their  burden  of  shingle,  washed  more 
and  more  into  the  bay,  till  in  its  progress  to  the  east  the 
mouth  of  the  Stour,  which  had  been  at  Sandwich,  was 
driven  mile  by  mils  in  the  same  direciion  as  the  sand. 
'1  he  river,  helplessly  yielding  to  compulsion,  haring  long 
reached  the  limit  of  endurance,  debouches,  after  a course 
of  ninemiUs,  underthe  cliffs  of  Thanet.  by  Pegwell  Bay, 
and  the  famous  bay  of  Sandwich  has  long  become  one 
expanse  of  sand,  which  cuts  off  from  the  sea  by  some  two 
miles  or  more  of  dreary  waste,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
towns  in  Englatd.” 


Of  course,  these  changes  were  slow  in  opera- 
tion, and  did  not  affect  all  the  Ports  in  equal 
measure.  Winchelsea,  for  example  (which  was 
one  of  the  two  ancient  towns  admitted  into  the 
Confederation  after  the  Norman  Conquest),  lost 
its  proud  position  through  other  causes.  The 
old  town  stood  upon  an  island — a mere  strip  of 
sand  exposed  to  the  irruption  of  the  sea,  and 
needing  constant  attention  for  its  sea-walls.  It 
had  a fine  harbour,  grew  populous  and  im- 
portant, and  its  inhabitants,  perhaps  through 
their  constant  struggle  with  the  invading  sea, 
were  the  boldest  seamen  on  the  coast.  The 
town  gave  shelter  to  Earl  Simon,  and  thus 
provoked  the  vengeance  of  Edward.  In  spite 
of  its  gallantry  it  could  not  long  resist  the 
greatest  general  of  the  age ; and  then,  half- 
ruined  by  war  and  wind  and  waves,  it  was 
entirely  swept  away  in  1287  by  a tempest  and 
inundation  which  changed  the  course  of  the 
river  Rother,  and  with  it  the  whole  face  of  the 
Romney  coast.  New  Winchelsea,  which  the 
king  himself  built  on  the  higher  ground  of  the 
neighbouring  promontory,  met  with  other 
enemies.  French  and  Spaniards  assailed  it.  Its 
walls  were  left  unprotected,  and  fire  on  more 
than  one  occasion  ravaged  its  streets.  The 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  gave  the  final 
blow  by  de.stroying  the  two  Religious  Houses 
which  still  gave  it  importance.  In  1001, 
Raleigh  speaks  of  the  place  as  “gone  to  decay,” 
and  the  tourist  of  to-day,  who  delights  in  its 
picturesque  features,  repeats  the  verdict. 

Those  who  regard  with  pride  and  interest  the 
history  of  England  can  scarcely  do  better  than 
visit  these  Ports,  with  this  hand-book  as  their 
companion,  and  see  with  their  own  eyes  the 
spots  where  history  has  been  made. 


Etudes  d' Arohcologie  et  (VArt.  Par  Olivier 
Rayet,  rfiunies  et  publiees  avec  une  notice 
Biographique  sur  I’auteur  par  Salomon 
Rbinacii,  et  illustr^es  de  cinq  photogravures 
et  de  112  gravures.  Paris;  Firmin- Didot  et 
Cie.  1888. 

These  archmological  studies  will  probably  be 
widely  read,  not  only  in  France,  but  by  the 
educated  public  in  England.  M.  Rayet  is  well 
known  as  a cultivated  amateur,  who  has  done 
something  to  add  to  the  resources  of  science, 
and  very  much  to  make  those  resources  known 
to  the  world  at  large.  The  contents  of  this 
memorial  volume  are  miscellaneous  enough, 
ranging  from  a discussion  of  an  unedited  frag- 
ment of  the  “ Table  Iliaque  ” to  an  article  on 
the  Sculpture  of  the  Salon,  1880.  Some  of  the 
articles  are  much  too  slight  to  call  for  reprint, 
as  their  interest  was  of  a w'holly  passing  kind  ; 
such  is  the  review  of  Dr.  Benndorf’s  book  on 
Greek  vases.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  are 
those  which  give  a popular  summary  of  great 
systems  of  excavations,  such  as  that  on  the 
excavations  at  Olympia  and  Dodona ; or,  again, 
those  which  give  some  general  notion  of  the 
contents  or  specialities  of  particular  museums, 
such  as  the  article  on  the  Hermitage  antiqui- 
ties and  the  Trocadero  Exhibition. 


Hot -Water  Supply  • A Practical  Treatise  upon 
the  Fitting  oj  Hot-Water  Apparatus  for 
Domestic  and  General  Purposes.  By  F. 
Dye.  London  and  New  York:  E.  & F.  N. 
Spon, 

This  little  manual,  of  about  eighty  pages  only, 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  that  have  come  under 
our  notice  for  some  time.  Hot-water  circulating 
systems  are  now  used  so  much  more  extensively 
than  was  formerly  the  case,  that  it  is  the  ex- 
ception to  find  a new  suburban  bouse  of  40^ 
per  annum  rent  without  its  bath  and  lavatory 
with  hot-water  laid  on.  and  in  no  part  of  the 
building  is  cheap  work  and  scamping  so  diffi- 
cult to  di.scover,  so  awkward  to  rectify,  and  so 
conducive  to  dangerous  accidents  as  in  the  hot- 
wnter  circulation.  In  the  houses  which  are 
erected  under  professional  supervision,  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  architect,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred,  contents 
himself  with  specifying  a certain  sum  to  be 
provided  for  hot-water  supply,  and  he  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  men  who 
carry  out  the  work  for  its  success  or  failure. 
A careful  study  of  the  hook  under  notice 
would,  we  believe,  prevent  this,  and  would 
enable  an  architect  to  write  a full  specification 
of  the  work  required  for  hot-water  supply, 
and  would  teach  him  where  to  look  for 
evidences  of  bad  workmanship,  and  it 
would  also  give  the  skilled  artisan,  who 
ha.s  a practical  acquaintance  with  his  work, 
that  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  which 
would  teach  him  why  one  way  of  doing  a thing 


is  better  than  another.  The  various  kinds  of 
boilers  are  first  described,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  periodical  cleaning  out  in  London,. 
and  the  South  of  England  generally,  is  forcibly 
insisted  upon,  as  the  majority  of  failures  are 
due  to  the  neglect  of  this  precaution ; in  fact, 
we  believe  that  it  is  the  exception  for  house- 
holders to  see  to  this  being  done.  We  cannot 
hold  the  London  water  companies  altogether 
free  from  blame  in  this  respect.  They  supply 
the  water  with  all  its  imperfections,  and  dO' 
nothing  to  warn  those  who  use  it  of  the  risks- 
attending  its  use.  It  would  be  the  simplest 
possible  thing  for  the  companies  to  supply  to- 
every  house  when  the  water  is  laid  on  a card 
of  instructions  as  to  cleaning  out  boilers  and 
cisterns,  and  this  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  householder  to  what  he  is  at  present  quite 
ignorant  of.  Tanks  and  cylinders,  pipes  and 
cocks,  are  next  described,  and  the  desirability 
of  having  large  cocks  and  large  waste-pipes  for- 
baths  is  pointed  out.  A simple  and  clear 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  hot-water 
circulation  i.s  followed  by  a general  descrip- 
tion of  apparatus  which  deals  fully  with 
many  practical  matters  relating  to  the 
position  of  the  flow  and  return  pipes  and' 
their  connexion  with  the  boiler.  The  cylinder 
system  is  said  to  be  of  American  origin,  but  it 
has  certainly  been  in  use  for  many  years  in  the' 
North  of  England,  although  near  London  it  is 
much  more  rarely  used  than  the  tank  system. 
The  advantages  of  the  cylinder  system  seem  to  be- 
that  the  cylinder  can  be  placed  near  the  kitchen- 
range,  and  kept  much  warmer  than  a tank,  and 
chiefly  that,  as  it  cannot  be  emptied  when  in 
general  use — all  draw-offs  being  taken  from 
above  the  top  of  it — there  is  no  fear  of  the 
boiler  becoming  empty  should  the  cold-water 
supply  fail.  A very  useful  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  explosion.s,  which  are,  1,  failure- 
of  water-supply;  2,  frost;  3,  stop-cock.s ; and 
4,  incrustation  ; the  second  being  by  far  the 
most  frequent.  The  necessity  for  some  kind  of 
safety-valve  near  the  boiler,  and  the  desirability 
of  packing  the  pipes  with  some  non-conducting 
material  are  pointed  out.  On  the  question  of 
hot  coils,  we  quite  agree  with  the  author  that 
it  is  much  better  to  use  an  independent  boiler 
for  the  coils  rather  than  to  connect  them  with 
the  ordinary  circulating  system.  We  can  con- 
fidently recommend  the  book,  as  it  is  concisely 
written,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  a man 
who  understands  practically  what  he  writes- 
about. 


The  London  County  Council,  its  duties  and/ 
poKCrs  according  to  the  Local  Government 
Act  o/"  1888.  By  George  Laurence  Gomme,. 
F.S-A.  London:  David  Nutt.  1888. 

This  small  book  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  the  guides  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  of  which  several  have  already 
appeared.  It  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a kind 
of  alphabetical  dictionary,  giving  under  each 
word  a brief  rcsunir  of  the  meaning  and  effect 
of  the  Act  as  bearing  on  that  subject.  It  is 
calculated  to  save  a great  deal  of  trouble  to 
persons  wishing  to  ascertain  the  working  of  the, 
Act  in  regard  to  any  special  point. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

14,384,  Water-closets.  R.  and  W.  J,  Hocking:. 

To  render  waste-water  used  for  flushing  less  liable 
to  be  soiled,  and  to  form  a more  effective  flush,  the 
water  is,  by  this  invention,  received  in  a reservoir- 
until  a sufficient  quantity  accumulates,  when  it  is 
discharged  into  the  closet. 

14..j43.  Incombustible  Scenery  for  Theatres,. 
kc.  E.  Tepper. 

According  to  this  invention,  curtains,  soffits,  and- 
projecting  pieces  of  all  kinds  are  made  of  an  in- 
combustible material,  wire  gauze  that  is  im- 
pregnated or  covered  with  paint,  which  completely- 
fills  up  the  holes  and  renders  it  opaque. 

ir>,728.  Cutting,  Grooving,  and  Bevelling- 
Wood.  G.  A.  Oncken. 

A continuous  board  {not  veneer)  is,  according  to- 
this  invention,  cut  from  a round  or  cylindrical  log 
of  wood  rotating  upon  its  axis  by  setting  a vertical 
knife,  which  is  continually  displaced  towards  the 
axis  of  the  rotation  of  the  wood,  and  also  the 
rotating  wood  itself,  in  horizontal  oscillations  upon 
different  centres,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  a to- 
and-fro  movement  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  knife 
at  the  cutting  line  of  the  block,  thereby  producing 
a better  cutting  effect.  A device  for  cutting  chimes, 
or  grooves  and  chamfer,  is  also  connected.  The 
machine  is  a powerful  one,  provided  at  the  two  ends 
with  steam  cylinders,  distributing  gear,  cross-head 
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and  connecting-rod,  which  is  applied  to  the  crank 
pin,  and  thus  actuates  the  driving-shaft  direct. 

16,048,  Window-sashes.  6cc.  Thos.  Wilkins 

Id  place  of  balancing  the  sashos,  a mechanical 
multiplier,  to  gain  extra  power  for  the  hand,  is  used 
by  this  inventor.  The  form  preferred  is  that  of  the 
well-known  device  of  a sheaf  of  pulleys.  The  sash 
is  suspended  from  above  by  two  cords,  each  of  them 
passing  over  a pulley,  keyed  or  otherwise  fixed  to  a 
spindle  running  in  bearings.  A break  actuated  by 
a cord  is  also  affixed.  When  the  sash  is  required  to 
be  opened,  the  break  cord  is  pulled,  the  pulling  cord 
is  then  left  free,  the  operator  then  pulls  the  cord 
until  the  window  is  a sufficient  height,  and  then,  by 
simply  letting  go  the  bre.ak  cord,  the  sash-cord  is 
tightened  up. 

16,510,  Imitating  Marbles,  &c.  B.  and  W. 
Oldfield. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  design  is  drawn 
upon  paper  and  transferred  upon  a.  lithographic 
stone  or  by  a printing-press.  The  surface  of  the 
material  is  varniahod,  so  that  it  is  made  non- 
absorbent.  The  design,  traced  in  ink  which  is 
soluble  in  spirirs,  is  then  placed  over  the  material, 
and  the  imitation  is  more  complete  than  tho  ordi- 
nary methods  can  effect. 

17,223,  Reflecting  Gas-light.  &c.  .T.  Cobbe. 

A more  or  less  opaque  shade  or  reflector  is  used  by 
this  inventor,  in  tho  form  of  an  inverted  truncated 
cone,  declination  of  which  varies  according 
to  the  distance  between  the  normal  level  of  the 
light  and  the  height  of  the  ceiling.  The  light  is  by 
these  equally  reflected  in  a downward  direction  and 
agreeably  diffused  throughout  the  room. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 


Nov.  2. — 15,806,  R.  Newell.  Ventilating  Rooms 
and  Buildings. — 15,850,  J.  Smith,  Window-fasteners. 
— 15, 857,  W.  Kinnear,  Metallic  Ceilings  and  Cornices. 
— 15,861,  B.  and  W.  Kent,  Cutting  Bricks  and 
Loading  on  to  Barrows. 

Nov.  3. — 15,879,  J.  Clayton  and  C.  Tindall, 
Water-elo'-ets.  — 15,920,  J.  Lightbody,  Water- 
cisterns,  Ac. 

Nov.  5. — 15,948,  B.  Giraud  and  S.  Fisher,  Latch 
and  LockArrangementfor  Doors.  — 15,997,  A.  Boult, 

Paint. 

Nov.  6.  — 16,004,  P.  Mugforcl,  Removing  or 
Replacing  Tiles  in  Firegrate  Jambs. — 16,011,  J. 
Shepherd,  Treads  for  Stsirs,  Steps,  Floors,  Ac. — 
16,019,  H.  Owens,  Operating  Fanlights,  Skylights, 
Ac. — 16.035,  S.  Challoner,  Lacquers  and  Varnishes. 
— 16, 045.  W.  Thomson,  Door  Knobs  and  Fixing  same 
to  Spindles. — 16,053,  C.  Huelser,  Fireproof  Device 
for  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c. 

Nov.  7. — 16,087,  R.  Bluck,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Pipes,  Ac. 
— 16,113,  P.  Evans,  Cement. — 16,129,  J.  Lansard, 
Electrical  Alarm.s  for  Doors  and  Windows. — 16,131, 
A.  McKeehnie,  Stone-dressing  Tool. — 16,145,  J. 
and  T.  Connolly,  Moulding-machines. 

Nov.  8.  — 16,155,  J.  Thornton,  Fireplaces. — 
16.169,  F.  Abbey  and  A.  Walshaw,  Chimney-pot. — 
16,182,  J.  Chandler,  Sash  • fastener. — 16,185,  A. 
Smith,  Dressing  White  Lead,  Ac. — 16,203,  F. 
Hawkes,  Sish-cords,  Ac.  — 16,209,  M.  Szabb, 
Kitchen  Ranges.— 16,214,  J.  Phelps,  Eaves  Gutters 
of  Roofs. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 
Nov.  6. 

By  Dbivbb  & Co. 

to  06  oven,  Estr-ourt-road,  72  years. 


Fulhii 

ground-rent  £10.  I2s,  6d £930 

Lee,  St.  Peter  8-!iveuue—"  Tho  Priory,”  72  years, 

ground-rent  £i0  1,000 

By  G.  IT.  Mastbrman  A Co. 

Lamheth — 64,  65,  iind  66,  James  street,  freehold 


Tbcbsdat,  Novbitbek  22. 


Arts  and  Craffn  Exkibifion  Society. — Mr.  T.  J.  Cobden- 
Sanderson  on  ” Bookbinding.”  8.30  p. in. 

Society  of  Teleyraph-Enqineers  and  Electrician*.— Hr, 
H.  Edmunds  on  "A  System  of  Electrical  Distribution.” 


45  years. 


Bermondsey— 27, 

ground-rent  £3  

Lower  Norwood — 15  and  -17,  Hamilton-road,  free- 
hold   
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'*The  Plough  ” puldic-hoi 


1,050 


710 


By  Ru 

Soho— Rupert-street, 

freehold  

40a,  Rupert-street,  freehold 

By  Marlkb  a Bbnnett. 

Ealing,  TVindsor-road— ” Pelham  Lodge,”  80  years, 

ground-rent  £8,  Ss 

Chelsea— 270  and  27S,  iting's-road ; and  three 

studios,  20  years,  gruund-rent  £3-1.  11s.  6d 

Spi'alfields— 26.  Church-street,  freehold  

3 to  0,  St.  Andrew-atreet.  freehold 

Dalston — 39  and  41,  Albion-road,  66  years  ground- 

rent  £10  

43,  Albion-road,  68  years,  no  ground-rent  380 

By  W.  B.  HiLi.FTT. 

Hackney — 27,  El.sdale-strcet,  freehold  

21  and  33,  Eladale-street ; and  I,  2,  and  2i, 

Middlcsex-place,  freehold 

Camden  Town — 314  and  316,  Arlingtoo-road,  21 

year*,  groimd-ront  £10  

36  and  28,  Wellington-street,  23  years,  ground- 

rent  £10.  lOs 

Oakley-squnre— 4 and  6,  Crawley-mews,  54  years, 

ground-rent,  £4  

Ilollowav — 3,  itiddleton-road,  58  years,  ground- 

rent' £3  

By  DRHB’fiT.iM,  Tewson,  a Co. 
Cavendish-square — 77,  Wigmoro-street,  freehold 


680 


670 


3,000 


•.  7. 


By  TV.  W.  .Tknkinsov. 

Antigna — The  Sue.ar  Esiati-s,  known  as  Slontpelier, 

The  Hope,  Upper  Waldron.s,  and  Upper  and 
Lower  Harmans,  about  (ill  acres,  with  machinery 

and  stock  2,500 

By  \V.  A Bc.vkrmobe. 

Old  Kont-road — 16  to  21,  Surrey  Buildiogs,  78 

years,  grouud-rent  £17  545 

By  Fareiirotii  RE,  Ki.i.is.  A Co. 

Cobham,  Surrey,  Littlelienth-roaJ — Two  plots  of 

land,  l-'a.  3r.  20p,,  freehold  2,010 

Edgware-roud  - An  improved  grouud-rent  of  £10. 10s. 

term  28  years 150 

Teddington,  CambriJge-road — The  residence  called 

” Heathfield,”  freehold 500 


PROVISIONAL  8PECIPICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

8,506,  A.  Crane,  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Ac. 
— 12,596,  W.  Temple  and  others,  Enamelling  Slate, 
Marble,  Ac. — 12,713,  T.  Sharpies  and  H.  Graham, 
Windows. — 13,0-40,  H.  McKibbin,  Window  Frames 
or  Sashes,  Ac.— 13,163,  W.  .Jones,  Wall  and  Ceiling 
Coverings  and  Linings.— 13,654,  C.  Ching,  Chimney- 
breast  Ventilator.— 13.943,  J.  Osborne,  Sash-fasten- 
ers.—13,955,  J.  Rushton  and  T.  Atkinson,  Fasten- 
ings. Ac.,  for  Windows.— 14,167,  A.  Thomson,  Paint 
or  Enamel.  — 14  168,  R.  Williams  and  R Preston, 
Automatic  Flushing  Syphons.— 14,187,  D.  Wilson’ 
Tiles  or  Slabs  for  Facing  Wails,  Stoves,  Ac.  —14,392’ 
A.  Noad,  Decoration  of  Ceilings  and  Cornices.— 
14,402,  E.  Edwards,  Self-acting  Window  Sash- 
fastener— 14,454,  B.  Talbot,  jun..  Rain-troughs  for 
RoofsofBuildings.— 14,491,  W.  Sayer,  Bricks,  Tiles, 
&c. — 14,595,  W.  Jarvis,  Chimney-tope.-  14,663,  j! 
Rogers,  Warer-waste  Preventers.- 14,734,  B.  Rus- 
sell, Air-inlet  Ventilator.— 14,786,  J.  Broadimrst, 
Kiln. — 15,178,  A.  Robinson,  Water-waste  Prevent- 
©rs.  15,202,  L.  Shone,  Sower  or  Drain  Flushing- 
tanks. — 15,203,  I.  Shone,  Ventilation  of  Drains  and 
Sewers. — 15,355,  D.  Richmond,  Drain-traps. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  io  Oppoiifion  for  Tico  Montit, 

14,914,  F.  Jung,  Kiln.— 252.  W.  Green,  Hy- 
draulic Lifts.— 444,  J.  Hall,  Fire-brick  Register, 
grate  Backs.— 741,  H.  Gear,  Wood  Laths.  — 1,236, 
T._  Robinson,  Feed-motion  for  Wood-planing  Ma- 
chines.— 3,856,  T.  James  and  H.  Brookes,  Window- 

sashes. — 7.027,  J.  Wolloms,  Window-fiistenings. 

other  Closets.— 

14,354,  H.  J.  A G.  Edwards,  Cowls. 


Kap  of  the  County  of  London.-— We  have 
received  from  Mr.  Stanford  a map  showing  the 
County  of  London  according  to  the  Local 
Government  Act.  The  map  embraces  the  whole 
of  the  Metropolitan  area  which  will,  on  the  1st 
of  April,  1889,  become  the  County  of  London, 
showing  the  boundaries  of  the  Electoral  Divi- 
sions and  the  Urban  Sanitary  Districts. 


6,000 


By  Bl.ikb,  H.iDDOCir,  A Cartkhtbh. 

Croydon,  Dingwall-ioad — ‘‘Springfield,”  79  years, 
ground-rent  £17.  i>8 

Mitcham— The  manors  of  Biggin  and  Tamwortb, 

with  theirrigh'a  

Market  giirdeii  land,  9a.  Or.  lip.,  freehold  and 

copyhold 1,300 

Ground  rent  of  £10,  reversion  in  28  years  230 

Ground  rent  of  £5.  5a.,  reversion  in  34  years  1 W 

Ground  rent  of  £1-4,  reversion  in  35  years  360 

Nov.  8. 

Bv  Bradbl  a Co. 

Worplesdon— “The  Firs,”  and  37a.  Ir.  17p.,  free- 
hold   

Two  freehold  cottages,  and  la.  2r.  9p 

By  W,  W.  Jbnxinpon. 

Bermondsey— 110  and  111,  Bermondaey-street,  61 

years,  ground-rent  £10  325 

By  C.  C.  ft  T.  Moorb. 

Highbury — 10,  12,  and  22,  Conewood-street,  free- 
hold   

Mile  End — -47  and  49,  Riissell-street,  freehold 

By  Howbi.!,.  Sok,  ft  BoifMif. 

Sonth  Kensington— 11,  Nevern-road,  84  years, 

ground-rent  £10  i 300 


8,000 


1,156 


Society  of  Anfiquarie.i. — S.30  p.m. 

Eondon  Inefitution. — Professor  VV.  B.  Ayrton,  F.H.S, 
wj  “ Electrical  Transmission  of  Power.”  6 p.in.  '*  ‘ 

Eondon  and  Middlesex  ArchcBoloyical  Society. — (1)  Mr, 
iT.  Watney,  P.S.A.,  on  “ The  History  of  the  Chapel  of  i 
St.  Thomas  of  Aeon.”  (2)  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook,  F.S.A.,  , 
on  “The  Historvof  the  Mercers'  Companyand  its  eminent  i 
Members.”  8 p.m.  (Mercers’  Hall.) 


Jtscellama. 


MEETINGS. 

Moxdat,  Novsmubb  19. 


Enyal  Initifuie  of  British  ArcAiferf*.— Business  Meeting 
for  Members  only.  (1)  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  \rill  call  attenl 
tion  to  the  papers  entitled  (a)  “Conservation  of  Ancient 
Monuments  and  Remains”  and  (5)  “Hints  to  Workmen 
pgaged  on  the  Repair  and  Restoration  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings;” to  their  mode  of  issue;  and  to  their  contents.  (3) 
The  Council  will  submit  for  the  connideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers  a proposed  form  of  Articles  of  Pupilage.  8 p.m. 
Tprspay,  Novbmurb 


Birmingham  Arehiierfural  Association. Mr.  H D 

Appleton,  on  “The  Affiliation  of  Architectnnil  Student 
Societies.” 


Manchester  Arehile'-fural  Association.— Mr  ,T  Corbett 
0 “ House  Heating  Water  Fittings.”  7.30  p.m.’ 

Glasgow  Arehilectiiral  Association.— Mr.  JohnHonevman 
n “ Drainage.”  ^ 


Stahstieal  Aoriefy.—Tlie  President's  Inaueurnl  Address 
will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour,  F.E.8. 


Institution  qf  Civil  Engineers.— Discussion  on  Mr  W 

W.  Beaumont's  papcron“Friction.Brake  Dynamometers.” 


Wbdkbsdat,  Novkmpeb  21. 

Society  of  Arls.-The  Opening  Address  of  the  Session  wiU 
be  delivered  by  the  Duke  of  Abereom,  C.B.,  Chairman  of 
the  Council.  8 p.m. 

British  Archceological  A»soria.Hon.—n)  Mr  H Sver 
Ojurane,  P.S.A  (Sat.)  on  " Th.  Edic.  ,nd  Mmento.  of 
W.lh™  ,na  (2)  Mr.  J.  Stovoo,  on  “AnE.rlv 

British  Cemetery  found  at  Dummer,  Hants.”  8 p.m. 

8 m*'*'  Clerks  qf  Works’  Institution.— 

Papot  will  be  road  on  " Minton'. 
Pottery  and  Ceramic  Wares.” 

Eoyal  Meteorological  Society. — Papers  by  Mr  Q J 
Symons,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Scott,  M A.,  F.r!s’.  7 


TEe  London  County  Council. Mr. 

Mark  H.  Judge  ia  a candidaie  for  one  of  the 
two  seats  which  are  allotted  to  the  Division  of 
North  Paddington.  He  points  out  that  it  was 
as  the  representative  of  the  ratepayers  on  the 
Paddington  Vestry  that,  in  January,  1885,  he 
first  called  attention  to  the  now  notorious  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
in  connexion  with  the  new  London  Pavilion 
Music-ball,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Royal  Commission.  Subsequent 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission 
his  colleagues  elected  him  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Paddington  on  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  this  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  assist  the  inquiry.  The 
interim  report  of  the  Royal  Commis’sion,  he 
remarks,  vindicates  every  step  that  he  took  in 
demanding  an  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board,  and  fully  justifies  the  action  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee, over  which  he  presided. 

Vienna. — The  arrangements  for  heating  and 
lighting  the  new  Burg  Theatre  are  probably  the 
most  complete,  as  they  certainly  are  the  most 
extensive,  at  present  in  Europe.  The  heating  is 
obtained  by  means  of  eight  boilers,  with  a 
pressure  of  ten  atmospheres.  The  lighting  is 
effected  by  four  engines  and  eight  dynamos, 
which  charge  540  accumulators,  each  weighing 
6G0  lb.  These  latter  are  arranged  in  three 
groups,  namely,  one  for  the  stage,  another  for 
the  auditorium,  and  the  third  for  the  foyers, 
aassages,  vestibules,  staircases,  Ac.,  with  a col- 
ective  energy  of  64,000  candle-power.  The 
auditorium  has  1,090  lights,  of  which  370  are 
grouped  together  in  the  chandelier ; the  stage 
has  1,970,  the  store  and  dressing-rooms  800, 
and  the  rest  of  the  house  1,800,  besides  fifteen 
arc  lamps  for  the  outside  and  for  special 
occasions.  Double  lengths  of  wire  are  laid 
everywhere,  as  a reserve  in  case  of  failure,  Ac., 
making  a total  length  of  68.3^  English  miles  ! 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
iron  market  is  quieter  for  crude  material,  fairly 
active  for  finished  iron,  and  brisk  for  steel.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  a steady  tendency.  Although 
the  demand  for  pig-iron  is  quieting  down,  as  the 
slacker  season  is  approaching,  and  shipments 
are  falling  off,  prices  generally  are  fairly  well 
maintained.  There  has  been  a decline  in  the 
Glasgow  warrant  market,  which  has  been  flat ; 
but  Scotch  makers'  quotations  show  little 
change.  Middlesbrough  pig  is  somewhat 
weaker,  34s.  3d.  being  about  the  figure  for 
No.  3 G.M.B.  In  Lancashire,  makers  are  firmer 
than  in  the  north.  Hematites  in  the  north-west 
are  very  stiff  at  the  makers’  quotation,  not- 
withstanding that  the  market  is  not  in  such 
a satisfactory  position  as  lately,  makers  quoting 
46s.  6d.,  or  2s.  a ton  more  than  last  week.  A 
very  fair  trade  is  still  done  in  manufactured 
iron,  and  prices  are  well  maintained.  Some  of 
the  Staffordshire  makers  having  raised  their 
products  by  5s.  a ton,  the  Lancashire  market  is 
hardening.  In  the  North  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, prices  are  firm.  Welsh  bars  have  been 
raised  2s.  6d.  a ton,  the  minimum  price  being 
£5  f.o.b.  The  business  in  tin  - plates  is 
fairly  active,  and  makers’  quotations  are  un- 
changed. There  is  still  marked  activity  in  the 
steel  trade,  nearly  all  departments  being  well 
employed.  Shipboilders  continuing  very  busy, 
there^  is  a large  call  for  steel  and  iron  ship- 
building material.  Activity  is  well  maintained 
amongst  shipbuilders. — Iro?i. 

Harburg.— A new  town-hall  is  to  be  erected 
at  Harbnrg,  a small  town  opposite  Hamburg,  at 
a cost  of  .some  15,000L  The  design  was  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  C.  Hehl,  of  Hanover,  in  com- 
petition among  the  architects  of  Berlin  and 
Hanover.  We  mention  this  little  fact  only  in 
order  to  draw  attention  to  the  composition  of 
the  jury ; it  consisted,  7iot,  “commecheznons,”  of 
town  nmirmi ] InT'i  TOifV,r\»'i+- 


town  councillors  without  professional  assist- 
ance, but  of  one  councillor,  three  architects,  and 
one  builder.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 


Nov.  17,  1888.] 
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' The  London  Tramways  Company  : 
(Further  Extensions.  — The  London  Tram- 
\va7s  Company  have  given  notice  of  their  in- 
lention  to  apply  to  Parliament  during  the  next 
liession  for  povvers  farther  to  extend  their  lines 
n the  neighbourhoods  of  Streatham  and 
Tooting.  Last  session  the  company  obtained 
oowers  for  the  construction  of  aline  from  their 
terminus  at  Clapham-common,  and  through 
Balham  to  Trinity-road,  Upper  Tooting;  and 
l^hey  are  now  applying  for  powers  still  further 

E’o  extend  the  line  in  the  direction  of  Lower 
'ooting.  Before  proceeding  with  the  extensions 
ivhich  have  already  received  Parliamentary 
(lanction,  the  widening  of  a portion  of  Balham- 
i'oad  is  necessary,  and  the  Wandsworth  District 
Board  of  Works  are  now  taking  steps  for  the 
licquirement  of  the  property  necessary  for  the 
Ividening  of  the  road,  the  Tramway  Company 
fiaving  undertaken  to  bear  the  expense.  As 
noon  as  the  widening  of  the  road  is  com- 
bleted,  the  construction  of  the  line  will  be  at 
once  commenced,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  ready 
'or  traffic  to  Upper  Tooting  early  in  the  spring, 
rhe  extension  to  Streatham  for  which  the  com- 
pany are  applying  is  practically  a revival  of 
i.heir  Bill  of  last  session,  under  which  they 
;}ought  powers  for  extending  their  line  from 
Water-lane,  Brixton,  to  Brixton-rise  and 
Streatham.  The  carriage-way  throughout  is 
ijxceptionally  favourable  for  the  laying-down  of 
f.ramways,  being  on  an  average  not  less  than 
1)0  ft.  wide.  The  Bill,  although  opposed,  passed 
i;he  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; but 
|)n  coming  before  the  Lords’  Committee,  it  was 
rejected  on  the  opposition  of  a number  of 
frontagers,  although  a petition  in  its  favour 
oore  the  signatures  of  more  than  three-fourths 
)f  the  inhabitants  and  householders  of  the 
district. 

I The  International  Ironmongers',  Iron, 
and  Metal  Trades'  Exhibition,  opened  at 
he  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  on  Monday 
last,  is  neither  so  large  in  extent  nor  so  com- 
[prehensive  in  character  as  its  long  and  high- 
jounding  title  would  lead  one  to  expect.  It 
jontains,  no  doubt,  some  useful  and  ingenious 
ippliances  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  safety 
)f  the  home,  bub  there  is  not  very  much  in  it  of 
special  interest  to  architects  and  buijders  in 
heir  capacity  of  constructors.  Tlie  space  on 
he  ground  floor  of  the  hall  is  only  partially 
')ccupied  ; many  well-known  firms  of  the  highest 
repute  and  enterprise  are  absent  from  the 
patalogue  of  exhibitors ; and  there  are  other 
Indications  that  manufacturers  and  exhibitors 
iiave  become  satiated  with  these  “ trade 
|)xhibitions.”  Among  things  worth  inspec- 
tion by  the  visitors  are  the  ingenious  and  com- 
i)act  Bostwick  folding  shutters  and  gates 
[Stand  112),  Mr.  Samuel  Elliott’s  “Simplex’' 
itfetal  Weather-bar  (Stand  44),  Messrs.  Ewart  & 
l5on’s  “ Lighting  Geyser  ” or  bath  water-heater 
I'Stand  6),  Messrs.  J.  H.  Heathraan  k Co.’s 
ippliances  for  fire-prevention  and  extinction 
[stand  153),  Messrs.  C.  Isler  &;  Co.’s  tube  well- 
iriving  apparatus  (Stand  (38),  Messrs.  J.  Kaye  k 
ion's  push-and-pull  locks  (Stand  56),  Mr.  C.  G. 
iloberts's  improved  rain-water  separators  (Stand 
16),  the  St.  Pancras  Ironworks  Company’s 
.table-fittings  (Stand  55),  Messrs.  Willing  k 
)o.’s  enamelled  copper  letters  (Stand  121),  and 
IVIr.  J.  Staunah’s  lifts  and  hoists,  with  special 
Ijears.  Mr.  Stannah  also  shows  his  pendulum 
bump.  Many  of  the  appliances  here  named 
lave  been  previously  described  in  the  Builder. 

I Bnilding  Activity  in  Jerusalem  — 
Jerusalem,  writes  a correspondent  resident  in 
phat  city  to  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  is  steadily 
increasing  in  size,  building  operations  being 
ictively  carried  on,  in  spite  of  the  circumstance 
that  most  of  the  town  is  situated  on  barren 
,'ock,  and  has  neither  commerce  nor  industry  to 
boast  of.  Everywhere  and  continually  new 
buildings  are  springing  up,  whilst  new  parks, 
public  institutions,  and  churches  are  improving  : 
formerly  desolate  spots.  New  lai^e  dwelling- ' 
houses  areconstantly  being  built  by  wealthy  Jews,  ■ 
but  the  barrack-like,  one-storied  appearance  of 
these  structures  is  far  from  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  the  city.  The  Rothschilds  are  build- 
ing a new  hospital  on  the  Hill  of  God’s  Peace, 
and  close  by  an  Armenian  Church  is  in  course 
of  erection.  The  Russians,  too,  are  busy  build- 
ing,— as,  for  instance,  a consulate,  a church,  a 
hospital,  and  residences  for  their  pilgrims. 
Close  to  this  hospital,  a handsome  residence 
for  German  pilgrims  has  just  been  finished. 
On  the  Olive  Mountain  the  Russians  have  also 
built  a look-out  tower,  whence  a splendid  view 
is  obtained  of  the  neighbouring  country.  Some 
Greeks  are  further  building  caf§s  and  bazaars, 
ind  Armenians  shops. 


The  Mayor  of  "West  Ham. — The  newly- 
elected  Mayor  of  the  Borough  (shortly  to  be 
the  County)  of  West  Ham,  is  Mr.  Alderman 
Robert  L.  Curtis,  J.P.,  the  senior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  R.  L.  Curtis  k Sons,  quantity  surveyors. 
It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  members 
of  the  building  trade  that  the  new  Mayor  was 
master  of  the  Tylers’  and  Bricklayers’  Company 
during  the  Jubilee  year. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 


Gr(?eabeart,  B.G ton 

Teak,  E.I load 

Sequoia,  U.8 foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada load 

Birch  ,,  

Elm  

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  


„ yeuow  

Lath,  Dantaie fathom 

St.  Petersburg 

Wainscot,  Riga,  &c log 


,,  Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  lst...8td.l00 

,,  „ 4th  and  3rd 

Riga  

8t.  Petersburg,  let  yellow  

„ 2nd  

,,  white  


Swedish 

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pise,  1st  

,,  ,,  2nd 

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c 

,,  Spruce,  let  

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brnnswick,  &c 

Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1 in.,  pre- 

pared.  First 

Second  

Other  qualities  


£.  s.  d. 

6 10  0 
8 0 0 
0 2 3 
3 10  0 

3 10  0 

4 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 

5 10  0 
3 6 0 

3 10  0 

4 10  0 

6 0 0 
2 15  0 
2 15  0 

10  0 0 
7 0 0 

7 0 0 
10  10  0 

9 0 0 

8 0 0 
8 0 0 
9 0 0 

IB  0 0 
11  0 0 
7 10  0 
9 0 0 
7 0 0 
6 15  0 
6 10  0 

0 11  0 
0 8 0 
0 5 6 


£.  B. 

7 10 

14  0 
0 3 
6 0 
6 0 

5 0 
4 0 
4 10 

7 0 
4 0 

6 10 
6 10 
6 10 
4 5 
3 6 

10  10 
9 10 

8 0 

15  10 
10  0 
10  10 

16  10 
17  10 
25  10 


10  0 
8 10 
8 15 
12  0 

0 14 
0 10 
0 7 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

9 


TIMBER  {continued),  s. 

Cedar,  Cuba foot  0 0 

Honduras,  &i; 0 0 

Australian  0 0 

Mahogany,  Cuba  0 0 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  0 0 

Mexican  ,,  0 0 

Tobaseo  ,,  0 0 

Honduras  ,,  0 0 

Box,  Turkey ton  6 0 

Walnut,  Italian foot  0 0 

METAL 


Ibon — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London.. .ton  4 17 

„ ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ...  4 7 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ...  6 16 

COPPBB  — 

British,  cake  and  ingot ton  81  0 

Best  selected  82  0 


Chili,  bars  

78  10 

Lead — 

Pig,  Spanish  

ton 

13  10 

English,  common  brands  .. 

13  15 

Speltee— 

Silesian,  special  

ton 

18  15 

Tiy— 

Australian  

101  10 

ZiMC-English  sheet  

ton 

22  10 

OILS, 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

26  10 

Ceylon  

25  15 

Palm,  Lagos  

27  0 

Hapeseed,  English  pale  

30  16 

.,  brown  

29  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  

23  0 

„ refined  

7 0 

TUEPEXTiyE— 

American, in  casks 

Tab— 

Stockholm 

1 1 

Archangel  0 11 


6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 


£.  a.  d. 

0 0 3f 
0 0 
0 0 3 
0 0 
0 0 6i 
0 0 4i 
0 0 64 
0 0 64 
12  0 0 
0 0 64 


6 0 0 
4 10  0 
7 0 0 

62  0 0 
83  0 0 
88  0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 71 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 

18  17  6 
18  15  0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
23  10  0 


19  7 6 
28  0 0 
26  0 0 
27  10  0 
0 0 0 
29  5 0 
0 0 0 
45  0 0 
6 0 0 
12  0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 
0 11  6 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS- 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITION. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Nov.  29th 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Broken  Blue  Guernsey  Granite  

Roadmaking  and  Paving  Works  

Chiswick  Local  Board... 
Hammersmith  Vestry... 

A.  Ramsden  

Nov.  31st 

xiii. 

Tl  ' 

do. 

Taking  up  and  Re-laying  Carriageway 

Repair?ng,  Fainting,  Ac.,  Street  Lamps 

J.  P.  Nomngton 

Official 

Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks. 

xiii. 

do. 

do. 

St.  Mary  (Batt.)  Vestry 
Greenwich  Brd.  of  Wrks 

J.  T.  Pilditch 

.p- 

Jobbing  Works  

Official  

J.  P.  Norrington 

Nov.  28th 

xiii. 

Wood  Pavement 

Building  Married  Quarters,  Aldershot  

Refuse  Destructor,  Ac 

Water  Mains,  Hydrants,  Sluices,  Ac 

Ordinary  Works,  Repairs,  Liverpool  

Pumping  Engine  and  Boiler  

Institute  and  Public  Hall,  nr.  Slough  Station 

do. 

li. 

Hastin  'S  Corporation  ... 

P.  H.  Palmer  

Dec.  let 

jj 

West  Ham  Corporation 

Lewis  Angell 

H,  A.  Cheers 

Dec.  11th 
Dec.  13th 

iL 

Footway,  Ac.,  under  Thames,  Blackwall 

Cheap  Food  Depot,  Edgwars-road,  W 

do. 

Salvation  Army  

do. 

J.  W.  Dunford 

Dec.  2l8t 
Not  stated. 

xiii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

•Ippli  cations 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Worshipful  Co.  of 

Not  stated  

TaUow  Chandlers 

Dec.  6th 

xvi. 

TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  Uiier  than  12  Noon  on  Thwdarie.'] 

BRIXTON. — For  building  club-room  and  offices  for  the 
Comwall-road  Conservative  Club,  Brixton.  Mr.  R.  A- 
Lewcock,  88.  Biahopsgate-slreet,  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Grierson, 
joint  architects : — 

Spencer  A Co 

Ivory  

Hollingsworth  

Stephenson  

Palmer  

Bawden  

Smart  


£590 


EDENBRIDGE  (Kent).— For  additions  and  alterations 
to  “ Busholme.”  Crockham  Hill,  near  Edenbridge,  for  Mr. 
C.  Ed.  Melchera.  Mr.  Arthur  Ardron,  architect,  6, 
Poultry.  R.O. : — 

J.  Deadman  {acce^d)_. £475  10  0 


HORNSEY.— For  heating  the  Isolation  Hospital,  for 
the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade, 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  t — 

George  Jennings,  Stangate,  Lambeth  *£390  0 0 
* Accepted. 

[Seventeen  tenders  received.  No  decision  has  yet  been 
arnved  at  with  regard  to  the  tenders  for  hea'iug  the 
Board’s  Offices.] 


LONDON. — For  extension  of  a warehouse,  at  Brook's 
Wharf,  High  Timber-street,  Upper  Thamea-atrcet,  B.C., 
for  Mr.  Robt.  Warren.  Mr.  Fre^.  Todd,  architect 


Higgs  & Hill 

Mowlem 

Adcock  

Holland  & Hannen  .. 

Longley  

Woodward 

Spencei'  

Bywaters  

J.  & J.  Greenwood  .. 


£4,740  0 0 
4,230  0 0 
3,999  0 0 
3,912  0 0 
3,890  0 0 
3,783  0 0 
3,680  0 0 
3,483  0 0 
3,444  0 0 


LONDON. — For  two  houses  and  shops.  High-street, 
Camden  Town,  London,  for  Mr.  D.  Coaner.  Mr.  E.  G*. 
Salter,  I06,  Oaaulston-street,  N.W.,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Brimsden  & Henderson,  3,  Barbican,  E.C. : — 


Richardson  Bros 

Scrivener  A Co 

Ward  & Lambic  

Wall  Brothers  

Gould  & Brand 

E.  Toma  

S.  R.  Lamble 

Janies  Steed  (accepted) 


£2,743  0 0 
2,678  0 0 
2,675  0 0 
2,649  0 0 
2,463  0 0 
2,439  0 0 
2,327  0 0 
2,229  0 0 
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LONDON.  — For  alterations  and  adcliticns  to  the 
“ Fulham  Bridge  Hotel,”  Brompton-road,  Kensington,  for 
Mr.-  E.  Tosyprzey.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  17, 
Queen  Aune’s-gate,  Westminster,  S.W,  Quantities  by 
the  architect : — 

S.  Goddeii,  Bryanston-square £2,859  0 0 

S.  K.  Lamtile.  Keutish-town 2,827  0 0 

H.  & E.  Lc'n,  Eegent-street  2,782  0 0 

Kirk  & Ranfiall,  Woolwich  2,671  0 0 

F.  Mark,  Edgnure-road  ,.  2,5-«5  0 0 

J.  Walker,  Puplar  2,387  0 0 

Jack  on  kt  Todd,  Hackney 2,373  0 0 

Smith,  Son,  & Fletcher,  Belgravia  ...  2,372  0 0 

Burman  & Sons,  Kennington  I'srk...  2,355  0 0 

J.  Beale,  Westminster  (accepted)  ...  2,085  0 0 


LONDON. — For  decorative  repairs  to  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  Cimonlmry,  for  the  vicar  and  churcli«arJeii3.  Mr, 
Arthur  Ardrou,  architect,  6,  Poultry,  E.C. : — 

J.  McCormick  & Sons  (acoepteS)  £204  0 0 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  repairs,  and  additions  to 
11  and  2',  Queen’s-gardeus,  W.  Mr.  W.  Jaeomli  Gibbon, 
architect,  36.  Great  James-street,  Bcdford-ro\v,  W.C. : — 

T.L.  Green  £949  0 0 

Messrs.  Macfarlane 912  0 0 

E.  Z.  Nunn  909  0 0 

W.  B.  Head  & Son  893  0 0 

W.  Gibbon  & Son  (accepted)  835  0 0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  houses 
mentioned  below.  Mr.  AV.  Jacomb  Gibbon,  architect,  36, 
Great  James-street,  Bedford-row  : — 

No.  8,  Ken»ington-garden4i-»qtuire. 

T.  L.  Green  £197  0 0 

Messrs.  Macfarlane 449  0 0 

E.  Z Nuun  392  0 0 

W.  B.  Head  t Son 386  0 0 

W.  Gibbin  & Son  (ncc“pted)  374  10  0 

No.  17,  Devonshire-terrace. 

T.  L.  Green  £235  0 0 

M-ssrs  Macfarlane 187  0 0 

W.  Gibbin  & Son 164  lo  0 

W.  B.  Head  4 Son  (accepted) HU  0 0 

E.  Z.  Nuun  (withdrawn)  118  0 0 

No.  7-1,  Lancofter-gaie. 

E.  Z.  Nunn  £1,2-18  10  0 

W,  Gibbin  & Son 949  10  0 

T.  L.  Green  818  0 0 

Messrs.  Macfarlane 789  0 0 

No.  2,  Craoen-ierrace. 

T.  L.  Green £175  0 0 

AA  . B.  Head  & Son 172  0 0 

W.  Gibbin  & Son 169  10  0 

Messrs.  Macfarlane 16-5  0 0 

E.  Z.  Nunn  (accepted)  13.4  0 0 

NORAA'^ICH.— For  erecting  the  City  Chambers,  Prince 
of  Wiiles-roail,  Norwich.  Mr.  Edw.  Preston  AVillins, 

architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  AA'.  Skipper: 

Holmes  4 Barnard  £2,7-10  0 0 

AVi;kin  &AA'ilUins 2,556  0 0 

Downing  4 Sons  2,550  0 0 

■Wegg  2,460  0 0 

Hawes 2,350  0 0 

I-'K-ey  2,275  0 0 

J.  S.  Smith 2,275  0 0 

Youngs 2,175  0 0 

Bennett  (accepted)  2,013  0 0 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  engineers'  and  smiths' 
shop  at  47.  Cow  Cross-street,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  .Tames  Lee. 

Mr.  John  Ross,  surveyor,  40,  Exmoiith-street,  AV.C. : 

AA'all  Bros,  (accepted)  £419  o'  o 

Howard  444  p 0 

Iloasley  333  q q 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  general  repairs,  and  deco- 
rations at  No.  8,  Dlster-terrace,  Regent's-park.  for  Mr 
Sidney  Davies.  Mr.  W.  F.  Fowell,  architect  — 

Bywaters  £6.59  0 0 

Luing  4 Son 527  0 0 

Foxley,  George,  King-street,  Regent- 
street  (accepted) 513  0 0 

LOUGHBOROUGH. — For  new  Salvation  Army  Bar- 
racks for  90  persons  at  Lcmghliorough,  for  the  Salvation 
Army.  Mr.  G.  G.  Walla<e,  architect: — 

Weule  4 Co.,  Ludlow £875  0 0 

A.  Faulks,  Loughborough 330  g g 

AV.  Corah,  Loiighhoroiiab  794  g g 

T.  Barker,  Loughborough  739  g g 

A.  & S.  Main,  Loughborough  785  0 g 

E.  Jarvis,  Banbury 779  g g 

G.  Haywood  .t  Son,*  Bedford 709  g g 

* Accepted. 


MORTLAKE.  — For  the  erection  of  a hospital  and 
mortuary,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  Rich- 
mond  Union.  Mr.  E.  Maynard,  architect,  Richmond. 
Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 


Hill  ... 

Neil 

Laii.sdown  4 Co 

Perry  & Co 

Judti 

Knight 

Nightingale  

Higgs 

Sweet  4 Lodor  

Brass  4 Co 

Hunt  

Sale  

Cos  

Lillywhite  

Hiciinhotham  

Bissett 

Brickell  

Sebarien  (accepted).. 

Taylor 

Bas  . 


, .£5,105  13  0 
. 4,658  0 0 
. ■4,696  0 0 
. 4,493  0 0 
, 4,372  0 0 
. 4,‘287  0 0 
. 4,273  0 0 
. 4,200  0 0 
. 4,196  0 0 
. -4,182  0 0 
. 4,039  0 0 
. 3,9t,6  0 0 
. 3,961  0 0 
. 3,950  0 0 
. 3,920  0 0 
. 3,896  0 0 
. 3,866  0 0 
. 3,832  0 0 
. 3,594  0 ft 
. 3,474  0 0 


SOUTH  W ARK. — For  providing  new  glazed  partition  in 
the  infants’  department  of  the  AJeiis-street  school,  for 
providing  additional  lighting,  and  removing  and  reSsing 
existing  partition,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr. 
T.  J.  Bailey,  architect: — 

G.  Parker £148  0 0 

J.  Bullers 135  10  0 

Noms  4 Luke 134  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway  125  0 0 

Davis  Bros ]20  0 0 

H.  H.  Hollingsworth 112  0 0 

G,  B.  Ash 110  0 g 

G.  Barker*  99  0 0 

* Recommended  by  the  AVorks  Committee  for  acceptance. 


UCKFIELD. — For  alteration  and  restoration  of  the 
Parish  Churc-h,  Uckfield,  Sussex.  Mr.  Harry  Scarlett, 
architect,  Uckfield  : — 

Cheesman  & Son,  Uckfield  £1,7-10  0 0 

Peckham  Bros.,  Uckfield 1,542  0 0 

AV.  AA'.  Smith,  Worthing 1,419  0 0 

Hy.  Card  4 Son,  Lewes  1,412  0 0 

P.  Peters,  Horsham 1,28.5  0 0 

AV.  H.  Canty.  Tun.  Wells  (accepted)  1,177  10  0 

WINCHESTER. — For  new  Salvation  Army  Barracks  at 
Winchester,  ns  per  designs  A and  B (eacli  to  seat  800 
people,'.  Mr.  G.  G.  AA'allace,  architect- — 

Plan  A. 

G.  Marsh,  Winchester  ... 

A.  Siuither,  AVinchaster... 

W.  Shearman,  Winchestei 
K.  D.  A’'.  Buekinghani,  W'i 
Haywood  4 Son,  Bedford 
Edwin  Jarvis,  Banbury  .. 

Plan  B. 

AV.  Shearman,  Winchestrr 

J.  W.  Jacobs,  AA’inehester 

G.  Marsh,  Winchester 

E,  D,  V.  Buckingham,  Winchester 

A.  Smither,  AVinrhester 

Weale  4 Co.,  Lndlow 

Haywood  4 Son,  Bedford  

Edwin  Jarvis,  Banbury  (acc-pted). 


. £900 


ichester 


..  £1,250 


1,028  0 


943  13 
900  0 
745  0 
730  0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  198.  per  annum  (or 
48.  9d.  per  qnarter),  can  ensure  reoeiving  “ The  Builder  ” 
by  Friday  Morning' » pout. 


TO  CORIIESPONDENTS. 


C.  P-  P-  9-  (weeannal  print  yuur  commuuicatiOD,  but  have 
lorwardejl  it  to  tbs  writer  ol  the  letter.  Your  signature,  however, 

is  gulte  illegiblo  to  us.  and  will  probably  be  equally  so  to  him) 

H.  D.  (shall  have  attention).— f.  N.  L.  (It  is  useless  to  make  such  a 
suggestion,  as  it  U contrary  to  the  interests  ef  tbe  trade  to  adopt  it. 
A wealthy  firm  will  always  endeavour  to  outdo  others  in  the 
sumptuous  style  of  its  eaUlogues  ; it  is  one  form  of  advertising).— 
J.  W.  (should  have  sent  amount  of  the  accepted  'lender). 

All  statemenvs  of  facts,  lists  01  tenuere,  «o..  most  oe  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  DOcessarUv  for  pnbllcatlor 
Wearecoiniwlled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  addresses’ 
--imiy  Ut  signeu  eixiciM.  .UU  papers  reaa  at 


pn^lo  meetings,  nsts,  of  coarse,  with  the  a- 
andertaka  to  reftirn  re/eefsd  ci 


manicaUont. 


which  have 


Letters  or  commnnit 

bean  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED,' 

All  oonimunlcationi  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
J to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 

advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
TBE  PnBLrSHER.  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


addresi 


■fBKM8  OF  SDBSCHIPTIOW. 


THE  BUILDER  " !t  supplied  DiRxcrtrom  the  Office  to  resldeLts 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  ISs.  per  annum 
PBimAiD.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  SSs.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon,  ic.  Ms.  per 
Eemittoncei  payable  to  DODOLAB  FOURDEINIBB 
Publisher,  No.  48.  Oatherlne-street,  W.C. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  ) FARLEIGH  DOWN 


BOX  GROUND. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND 


COMBE  DOWN,  .i 
STOKE  GROUNK! 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 


BOULTING  FREESTONE. 

^ Thestonefromthesequarriefi 

( is  kaown  as  the  *‘WeBthe>l' 
THE  CHELTNCH  j Beds,”  and  is  of  a verv 

STONE  J erystalline  nature,  and  mi 

” ^ ( doubtedly  one  of  the  mooi 

^ durable  stones  in  England,  .i 
THE  ( Ib  of  the  same  crystailinli 

BEAMBLEDITCH  \ Mtaje  as  the  Chelynch  Stonec 
STONE.  C sffii 


bnt  finer  in  texture,  and  moroi 
suitable  for  flnemoulded  workt 


Prices,  and  every  information  given,  01 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS) 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  I 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [AdV7!ii 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  foil 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice.  1 
Prices,  and  every  information  given,  01 1 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  CO.-' 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  j 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O. 


[APTOj 


Asphalts. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lavs 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42' 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materialii 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouBd 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milhi 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  teiTace8.[ADV»' 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and  ‘ 

White  Asphaltes.  | 

M.  STODART  & CO.,  ' 

Office : I 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adv»i 


SPRAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  foif 
Bills  of  Quantities,  Ac. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt' 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co. 

121,  Bunhill-row,  London,  E.C. 
HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY, 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE, 
C0NSER7AT0RiES  AND  GREENHOUSES: 

Estimates  given  on  Application. 


Oarslde’s  Koted  Bedfordshire  Coarse  anft 
Fine  Silver  Sand.— Is  1 erfectly  free  from  impniityi 
and  the  beet  and  cheapest  in  tbe  market.  All  qualities  is 
stock,  for  every  purpose  required  in  the  building  trade,  foil 
filtration,  or  for  nursery  purposes.  All  pure  gritl 
Apply  to 

GEORGE  GARSIDE,  Junb.,  F.R.H.B., 

Leighton  Buzzard,  [Ajjtt.  r 


Southwark  Lift  Gears. — Now  made  ii 
fifty  sizes,  alt  complete  and  ready  for  deliveryi 
Prices  on  application.  All  the  parts  of  Liftil 
(except  the  cage  or  boxes)  kept  in  stock. 
large  collection  of  Gears  and  other  Hoistinii: 
Machinery  now  on  show  at  the  “ Ironmonger®: 
Exhibition,”  Agricultural  Hall  (special  position 
loft  of  centre). — J.  STANNAH,  20,  SouthwaA 
Bridge-road,  London.  [Advt. 


HOBBS,  HART,  & CO.,  Limited, 


MAKERS  TO  HER  MAIESTY  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT 

The  Bank  of  England  and  its  Branches,  including 
New  Law  Courts  Branch,  now  building. 


protector  and  lever  locks,  for  all  Purposes. 

STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  X PARTY-WALL  DOORS 


A doors,  for  theatres  and  public  buildings, 

B approve  y e Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (used  in  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre). 


IMPORTANT  COMMUNICATION.— FIRE  AT  WHITELEY’S. 


Hv^BBS,  HART,  & CO.,  Limited. 
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“ The  Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture.'' 

HE  ne-w  edition  of 
Mr.  Penrose’s  great 
work  on  Athenian 
architecture,*  per- 
haps the  most 
notable  illustra- 
tive work  on  archi- 
tecture which  this ' 
country  has  pro- 
'duced,  though  a re-issue,  so  far  as  the  bulk  of  the 
volume  is  concerned, contains  considerable  and 
limportant  additions,  chiefly  arising  out  of  in- 
vestigations made  by  the  author  and  others 
•since  the  publication  of^the  first  edition.  It  is 
also  brought  out  in  a 'wider-spaced  and  superior 
type  to  that  of  the  first  edition,  rendering 
the  volume  more  worthy,  in  form,  of  the 
important  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The 
majority  of  the  plates  are  the  old  ones, 
but  with  some  additions  or  corrections 
worked  on  them, — as  in  the  general  plan 
of  the  Acropolis,  for  instance,  which  has  been 
altered  so  as  to  exhibit  tbe  results  of  more 
recent  investigation,  so  far  as  Mr.  Penrose 
-accepts  these ; of  ■which  more  anon.  From 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  it  appears 
■that  as  long  ago  as  1883  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti  (to  whose  liberality  we  are  prac- 
tically indebted  for  the  existence  of  the  '^'ork 
•at  all)  determined  to  publish  a new  edition  of 
the  book;  and  it  was  mainly  in  furtherance 
■of  this  intention  that  Mr.  Penrose  undertook 
to  re-examine  the  buildings  principally  re- 
ferred to,  so  that  the  discoveries  of  recent 
years  might  be  incorporated  in  the  book, 
•especially  in.  regard  to  tbe  Erechtheiou,  which 
Jiad  been  very  slightly  touched  upon  in  the 
•first  edition ; and  he  was  desired  to  obtain 
permission,  if  possible,  to  make  excavations 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  plan 
■of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  Ilis 
remarkable  and  speedy  success  iii  obtaining 
•conclusive  evidence  in  regard  to  this  temple, 
and  definitely  settling  the  long-vexed  (Question 
of  its  architectural  ordinance,  is  known  to  our 
readers  through  our  reports  of  his  lecture  on 
■the  subject  at  the  Institute  of  Arcliitects,  in 
•the  “ Transactions  ” of  which  a full  report  on 
■the  subject  also  appears,  The  account  and 


• *'  Aa  Investigiition  of  the  Priaeiplee  of  Athenian  Archi- 
•tectore,  or  the  results  of  a survey,  conducted  cliiefly  with 
reference  to  the  optical  refinements  exhibited  in  tho  con- 
fltruction  of  the  ancient  buildings  at  Athens."  By 
Francis  Craumer  Penrose,  Arcbitei?t,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 
New  and  enlarged  edition.  Published  by  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti.  Macmillan  k Co.,  London  and  New  York. 
1886. 


illustration  of  this  investigation,  with  wood- 
cut  illustrations,  forms  a large  and  important 
addition  to  Chapter  XII.  of  the  new  edition. 
In  the  plates,  a new  one  is  added  as  ix.A,  con- 
taining some  details  as  to  the  naos  of  the 
Parthenon  not  before  published.  In  plates  27, 
29,  and  30  (plan  and  two  sections  of  the 
Propylfea),  some  new  details  resulting  from 
recent  examination  of  the  ground  are  added. 
Plate  34,  showing  some  further  details  of  the 
Propykea,  and  the  skeleton  plan  of  the 
ancient  temple  discovered  by  Dr.  Ddrpfeld 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Erecli- 
theion  (and  which  Mr.  Penrose  calls  the 
‘ Cecropium  ”),  takes  the  place  of  a former 
plate  showing  a restored  plan  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Athene,  destroyed  by  the  Persians. 
Plate  40  is  a new  one,  showing  the  plan,  of 
the  Jupiter  Olympius  temple  as  excavated, 
and  the  indications  for  the  restoration. 
Plates  41  to  -io  are  new,  and  give  plans  and 
sections  of  the  remains  of  tlie  Erectheion*  ; 
and  Plate  46  corresponds  to  Plate  40  of  the 
original  edition.  Of  the  new  literary  matter, 
besides  tbe  chapter  on  Jupiter  Olympius 
already  mentioned,  Chapter  I.,  “ Description  of 
the  Acropolis,”  has  an  important  second  sec- 
tion on  recent  discoveries.  To  Chapter  II., 
“ The  proportions  of  the  Parthenon,”  is  added 
a section  on  “ more  recent  notes,”  referring 
to  the  Plate  ix.A  aforesaid.  Chapter  X.,  on 
the  Propylaia,  is  very  largely  added  to, 
with  many  -w^ood-cuts-  Chapter  XIII.  is 
an  entirely  new  one  on  the  Erechtheion. 
Chapter  XIV.,  “ On  the  remains  of  an  earlier 
Parthenon,”  corresponds  to  Chapter  XIII. 
of  the  original  edition,  but  is  nearly  re- 
written, and  with  a plan  added  showing  the 
relative  positions  of  the  old  and  later 
“ ITekatompeda.”  In  the  appendix  Mr. 
Penrose  prints  nearly  in  full  ilr.  “VVatkiss 
Lloyd's  in  mauy  respects  remarkable  paper 
on  “ The  general  theory  of  proportion  in 
architectural  design,  and  its  exemplification 
in  detail  in  the  Parthenon,”  read  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects  in  1869 ; an  essay 
which  Mr.  Penrose  apparently  regards  as  the 
best  exemplification  of  the  idea  as  to  regulated 
proportion,  which  was  the  basis  of  Greek 
architectural  design,  and  the  main  conclusions 
in  which  appear  entirely  irrefutable.  The 
rest  of  the  matter  forming  the  appendix  stands 
much  as  before,  with  the  addition  of  two 
short  notes  on  “ a recently-discovered  frng- 


• We  cannot  but  wish  that  Mr.  Penrose  hud  recognised 
the  desirability  of  a nuiform  system  of  rendering  the 
Greek  names  of  the  buildings.  He  retains  " Erochtheum," 
“ Theseum,"  &c.  Then  why  not  “ Parthenum  ? ” 


ment  of  the  temple  of  .Tupiter  Olympius,”  and 
on  some  fragments  of  an  inscription  relative 
to  the  construction  of  the  Erechtheion. 

It  is  so  long  since  the  original  publication 
of  the  hook,  and  we  have  observed  that  many 
of  the  younger  generation  of  architects  know 
so  little  of  its  importance  in  connexion  with, 
the  study  of  Greek  architecture,  that  before 
touching  on  the  points  dealt  ■^’•itli  in  the  ne'w 
chapters,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  briefly 
recapitulate  the  scope  and  object  of  a work 
the  authority  of  which  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged by  old  students  of  Greek  architecture. 

The  title,  “The  Principles  of  Athenian 
Architecture,”  is  not,  we  may  observe,  a quite 
accurate  indication  of  the  contents  of  the 
book.  Mr.  Penrose’s  treatise  is  really  a very 
acute  and  painstaking  investigation  of  facts  in 
the  practice  of  the  Greek  architects,  from 
w'hicli  we  may  no  doubt  infer  some  of  their 
“ principles,”  but  only  in  a piecemeal  manner, 
and  by  putting  various  facts  together;  nor 
does  the  author  in  reality  attempt  to  give  any 
comprehensive  summary  or  theory-  as  to  the 
principles  of  Athenian  architecture.  We 
make  no  complaint  of  this;  he  gives  us  facts, 
for  the  most  part  indisputable,  which  are 
worth  a great  deal  more  than  theories ; but 
the  title  of  the  book  is  apt  to  convey  a 
mistaken  impression  to  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  it,  and  to  lead  them  to 
think  that  it  is  only  one  of  the  many 
essays  on  “principles”  which  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  instead  of  a repertory  of  most 
interesting  and  valuable  facts.  The  main 
object  with  which  Mr.  Penrose  commenced 
Ills  researches  originally  was  to  ascertain,  by 
, minute  and  accurate  measurements  of  the 
architectural  monuments  of  Athens,  the 
precise  truth  as  to  some  very  delicate  curva- 
tures and  optical  adjustments  believed  to 
have  been  employed  by  the  Greeks,  of 
which  indications  were  given  by  Vitruvius; 
which  had  been  in  part  guessed  at  by  one  or 
two  modern  observers;  and  the  existence  of 
which  was  first  positively  affirmed  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Peiinethorne,  who  made  himself 
certain  by  observation  of  the  main  fact,  that 
lines  commonly  regarded  as  horizontal,  in  the 
Parthenon  especially,  and  appearing  so  to 
the  eye  on  casual  inspection,  were  in 
reality  curved,  and  curved  with  some  distinct 
intention.  What  Mr.  Penuethorue  first  per- 
ceived in  a general  way,  Jlr.  Penrose  set 
himself  to  investigate  in  detail,  and  his 
measurements  and  their  record  form  a triumph 
of  minute  and  accurate  surveying  work  and 
draughtsmanship,  even  apart  from  the  interest 
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of  the  facts  ■\\’hich  they  revealed.  In  addition, 
however,  to  this  investigation  as  to  the  curves 
of  adjustment,  and  the  sy.stem  of  proportion- 
ing the  parts  in  Greek  architecture,  tlie  book 
cnm])rises  the  most  careful  and  accurate 
delineation  of  the  principal  remains  of 
Athenian  architecture  as  they  exist,  in  plan, 
elevation,  and  section  : not  a book  of  “ resto- 
rations” or  of  architectural  pictures,  but  of 
solid  and  substantial  information  for  the 
serious  student  of  architecture,  and  such  as 
will  remain  a permanent  record  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  most  remarkable  and  relined 
collection  of  architectural  monuments  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

Of  the  facts  absolutely  and  incontrovertibly 
establi.shed  by  i\Ir.  Penrose  as  to  the  method 
of  the  Greek  architects,  the  first  is  that  of 
the  slight  curvature  of  some  of  the  main  lines 
of  their  temples  for  purposes  of  optical  effect. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  it  should  have  been 
left  to  an  investigator  of  almost  the  present 
generation  to  establish  this  fact,  since  Vitru- 
Tius,  who  has  been  read  by  many  generations 
of  architects,  asserts  the  practice  in  words  far 
more  plain  and  precise  than  he  generally 
uses,  indicating  that  if  the  line  of  the 
stylobate  were  laid  level,  it  w’ould  ap- 
pear hollow  to  the  eye — “ Alveolatus  oculo 
videbitur,'’  indicating'  plainly  both  the  prac- 
tice and  the  immediate  reason  for  it,  though 
into  the  further  ])hilosophy  of  the  ocular 
deception  which  rendered  such  a correction 
necessary  he  does  not  attempt  to  go.  It  seems 
extraordinaiy,  especially  considering  the 
reverence  with  which  Classic  architecture, 
and  Vitruvius  as  its  prophet,  were  regarded 
throughout  the  Kenaissance,  that  no  one 
until  modem  days  should  have  attempted  to 
test  so  remarkable  a statement  by  reference  to 
actual  remains.  The  Great  Italian  Renais- 
sance architects,  however,  had  little  access  in 
most  cases  to  Greek  work,  and  the  coarser 
execution  of  Roman  buildmgs  might  not  have 
shown  these  corrections,  even  had  they 
been  actually  attempted.  In  regard  to 
Roman  work,  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  ^ itruvius  describes  actual  practice 
80  much  as  what  he  considered  ought  to  be 
aimed  at.  That  the  curvatures  of  the 
Parthenon  should  have  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  those  who  were  not  looking  out  for 
them  Mr.  Penrose  con.siders  natural  enough  : 
they  are  so  slight  as  to  be  barely  detected  by 
the  eye,  excejit  by  “ boning,”  and  probably 
the  steps  till  a comparatively  recent  period 
were  encumbered  with  di-hria,  and  no  one 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  ascend  to  the  cornice. 
The_ architects  and  agents  employed  bv  J.,ord 
Elgin  had  opportunities  of  seeing  these  'tliing.<5, 
no  doubt  ; but,  as  Mr.  I’enrose  sardonically 
observes,  ‘‘they  were  otherwise  occupied.” 
^V  hat  was  established  on  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Penrose’s  original  volume  was  the 
existence  of  a slight  upward  curve  of  tlie 
entablature  and  of  the  stylobate  at  tlie 
ends  of  the  Parthenon,  and  a lesser  jiropor- 
tional  upward  curve  on  the  Hanks  : tlie  enta- 
blature in  each  case  being  less  curved  than 
the  stylobate.  For  the  detailed  measure- 
ments, the  student  must  refer  to  the  work  ; 
we  may  merely  remark  here  that  the  largest 
curve  of  the  kind  discovered, — that  of  the 
front  .stylobate  of  the  Parthenon,  is  equivalent 
to  a rise  of  ft.  in  100  ft.  The  existence 
ot  these  curves  is  e.stablished  hevond  doubt ; 
the  eminent  Frencli  arcliitect,  Le  Siu-ur,  per- 
sisted that  they  were  due  to  settlement  and 
opening  of  the  joints;  but  micrometer  mea- 
surements of  the  joints  showed  tliat  .such 
opening  of  them  as  there  wa.s,  was  the  other 
way.  The  most  careful  attention  was  paid  to 
this  subsidiarv  evidence  afforded  bv  the  condi- 
tion of  the  joints, and  by  tliisattentionMr.  Pen- 
rose was  enabled  to  show  that  Mr.  Peimethorne 
was  mistaken  in  one  of  liis  observations,  viz., 
m supposing  that  the  front  entablature  of  the 
X arthenon  showed  also  a horizontal  curve  in- 
;ward3  from  the  two  extremities.  Tlie  joints 
here  were  found  to  be  more  or  less  open  at 
the  back,  indicating  that  what  curve  there 
tvas  had  arisen  from  some  displacement  of  the 
structure.  It  may  be  added  tliat  there  is  no 
conceivable  theory  as  to  optical  illusion  which 
could  justify  such  a curve  ; a horizontal  curve 
outwards  would  be  more  comprehensible. 


It  is  not  easy,  however,  on  comparing  the 
results  of  similar  measurements  on  other 
Athenian  buildings,  to  make  out  any  definite 
and  consistent  system  on  which  these  curves 
were  arranged,  beyond  this  (which  is  a very 
intelligible  principle),  that  the  curvature  of 
adjustment  increases  in  ratio  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  structure  ; the  small  temple  of 
i^ike  Apteros  being  without  any  such  curva- 
tures,— not  even  the  entasis  to  the  columns. 
But  beyond  this,  it  seems  difficult  to  make  out 
any  general  princijile.  The  reason  for  upward 
curvature  of  the  horizontal  entablature 
beneath  the  pediment  will  be  intelligible  to 
any  one  wlio  will  draw  out  an  obtuse-angled 
isosceles  triangle,  in  straight  lines,  on  a 
pretty  large  scale.  The  evidence  of  his 
sight  will  then  show  him  the  base  - line 
appearing  to  “ sag  ” by  contrast  with  the 
raking  sides  of  the  triangle.  The  curvature  of 
the  stylobate  will  then  follow  obviously,  as 
otherwise  the  stylobate  line  must  appear 
hollow  by  comparison  with  the  curved  lines 
of  the  entablature.  The  curvature  of  the  flank 
lines  of  both  entablature  and  stylobate  would 
then  be  necessitated,  in  order  to  harmonise 
with  the  lines  of  the  front.  But  to  carry  out 
the  theory  completely  it  would  seem  that  the 
raking  cornice  of  the  pediment  should  have  a 
slight  upward  cur\’ature,  or  it  would  appear 
hollow  by  contrast  with  the  upward  curve  of 
the  horizontal  entablature.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case  in  the  Parthenon.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Propylma  the  upward  curve 
occurs  in  the  entablature  only,  the  steps 
being  left  level.  Thus,  aUhouglt  there  can  be  : 
no  doubt  that  all  these  curves  were  the  result 
of  intention,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
settlement,  as  Le  Sueur  contended,  it  would 
seem  that  either  the  Greek  builders  them- 
selves had  no  settled  system,  or  that,  what- 
ever it  was,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  for 
arriving  at  it. 

The  fact  of  the  intentional  entasis  of  the 
coUmins,  first  observed  in  the  Parthenon  by 
Cockerell,  is  questioned  by  noone  now,  though 
in  the  case  of  the  Parthenon,  Erechtlieion, 
and  Theseiou,  the  curve  is  so  slight  that  so 
careful  an  illustrator  as  Stuart  represented  the 
column, sas absoliitelystraight-liiied.  Thecurve 
cannot,  therefore,  have  been  introduced  from 
any  preference  for  a curved  line  as  a matter  of 
beauty  or  expression  in  design,  although  it 
has  been  exaggerated  into  this  in  Roman  and 
Rfiiai.'isance  examjiles.  The  theoretic  reason 
for  Ibis  entasis  is  more  difficult  to  understand 
than  the  curvatures  of  the  horizontal  lines. 
i\Ir.  I’eurose  gives  some  ingeniously  - sug- 
gested reasons  for  it,  for  which  we  must 
refer  tlie  reader  to  his  work.  Our  impres- 
sion of  the  reason  for  it  would  be  that 
tlie  extent  of  the  deviation  of  the  outline 
of  tlie  column  from  the  vertical  line,  caused 
by  its  upward  diminution,  would  be  exag- 
gerated to  the  eye  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  column,  by  comparison  with  the  line 
of  the  stylobate  from  which  it  starts;  it 
would  appear  to  recede  more  quickly  there 
than  in  the  middle  portion  of  tlie  column, 
where  the  eye  sees  it  without  reference  to  the 
juncture  with  the  stylobate  line,  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  made  to  recede  more  slowly  from 
the  vertical  line  in  the  lower  portion.  This 
vieAv  of  the  matter  is  at  least  in  accordance 
with  the  evident  object  of  many  of  the  other 
corrections,  such  ns  the  throwing  outward  of 
the  line  of  the  anta  in  evident  relation  to  the 
falling  away  from  it  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
tapering  column,  which,  again,  is  leaned 
slightly  inward  towards  the  building  with 
the  same  object.  It  would  seem°  tliat 
the  Greeks  always  had  in  view  the  fact 
that  each  main  line  of  the  structure  acts 
and  reacts  upon  the  lines  seen  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  Mr.  Penrose’s  assertion  that 
this  entasis  line  of  the  column  is  a scien- 
tifically constructed  hyperbola  curve  has  been 
much  criticised  at  various  times  as  an  over- 
refinement, and  we  have  heard  it  strenuously 
called  in  question  very  recently  by  critics  not 
without  knowledge  of  tlie  subject.  One  ob- 
jection, of  course,  is  that  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  conic  section  curves  were  not 
known  to  the  Greeks  at  this  period.  No  one, 
however,  w’e  venture  to  thinlc,  questions  the 
accuracy  and  care  of  iMr.  Penrose’s  measure- 
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meats,  and  his  figures,  giving  the  theoretic? 
hyperbola  curve  in  comparison  with  the- 
measnred  curvature  on  the  column,  at  fouir 
different  heights,  seem  conclusive  : — 


Height. 

Offset  of 

Offset  to 

Hyperbola. 

Column. 

8-7* 

-1392 

•1397 

15-75 

-2875 

•2886 

23-0 

•4613 

•4618 

31-43 

•684 

•684 

It  .seems  quite  impossible  that  such  a corre- 
spondence ns  this  should  be  accidental.  This 
is  from  the  Parthenon  column ; and  Mr. 
Penrose  states  that  the  coincidence  between 
the  theoretic  and  actual  curve  is  quite  as 
close  in  the  case  of  the  Erectheion  column. 

There  is  perhaps,  however,  more  room  for 
the  scepticism  which  has  been  expres.sed  in 
some  quarters  in  regard  to  the  curves  of  the 
echinus  of  the  capital,  and  of  some  other  mould- 
ings. Mr.  I’enrose’s  first  example  is  from  the 
echinus  of  a well-preserved  column  in  the 
peristyle  of  the  Parthenon.  lie  gives  the 
upper  portion  (rather  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  curve)  of  the  sectional  line  of  the 
echinus  as  a Iiyperbola  curve,  the  remainder 
as  a portion  of  a circle  of  which  the  radius 
is  10  ft.,  the  same  radius  as  the  portion 
of  the  hyperbola  curve  with  which  it 
“ osculates.”  The  curve  produced  is  not 
so  refined  in  effect  as  in  some  other 
cases.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
rather  illogical  curve,  if  one  may  so  speak,, 
is  the  result  of  special  design  and  mathema- 
tical setting  out,  especially  as  another  example, 
from  the  pronaos,  is  shown  as  a pure  hyperbolai 
curve.  "Why  vary  the  curve  in  this  exceed- 
ingly minute  manner  in  so  small  a detail.^’ 
The  facts  certainlj'  leave  scope  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  echinus  may  have  been,  after 
all,  a purely  architectural  and  not  a mathe- 
matical design.  Some  other  points  seem  tO' 
suggest  that  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
belief  in  the  extreme  minuteness  of  care  in 
every  detail  ascribed  to  the  Athenian  archi- 
tects. For  the  slight  and  admitted  variations 
in  the  width  of  abaci  and  metopes  Mr.  Pemose 
practically  confesses  his  inability  to  find  a 
recognisable  motive.  In  one  case  (of  a fallen, 
capital)  the  abacus  “is  left  '02  wider  than  at 
first  intended.”  The  author  “ has  no  hesitation 
in  assigning  tills  capital  to  the ‘column  fifth 
from  the  north-east  angle,  near  which  it  lies, 
where  the  intercolumniation  on  either  side 
being  for  some  reason  or  other  unusually 
great,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  reduce, 
although  by  so  delicate  an  accn?nmodatio77,  the 
difference  between  these  and  the  contiguous 
intercolumniations,  which  otherwise  in  thi'> 
architrave  might  have  seemed  too  palpable.”' 
The  intercolumniations  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh  column  from  the  angle  are  given, 
thus — 

8T70:  8-249:  8-224:  8-189. 
the  column  refen-ed  to  (the  fifth)  coming 
between  the  second  and  third  measurements 
quoted.  AMiat  possible  reason  could  be 
assigned  for  setting  these  two  columns  this 
slight  space  wider,  except  inaccuracy  in  setting- 
out  ? No  doubt  the  abacus  may  have  been 
accommodated  to  prevent  the  error  becoming 
obvious ; but,  with  all  reverence  to  the  Greeks, 
this  seems  rather  like  what  in  these  days  we 
call  “fudging  ” the  details;  certainly,  to  givi^ 
it  as  a proof  of  extreme  delicacy  of  percep- 
tion seems  rather  over-refining. 

In  regard  to  the  Greek  system  of  propor- 
tioning the  sizes  of  various  portions  of  a 
building, — the  front  to  the  flank,  the  heiglit  of 
column  to  height  of  entablature,  lI'C.,— the 
essay  by  Mr.  M utkiss  Lloyd,  well  known  to 
.students  of  the  subject,  and  which,  as  ws 
have  observed,  is  introduced  as  an  appendix 
to  Mr.  Penrose’s  book,  is  nearly  as  unanswer- 
able in  the  coincidence  between  the  theoretic 
and  tlie  measured  proportions  as  are  most  of 
Mr.  Peurosps  own  figures.  Ills  conclusion, 
as  many  of  our  readers  know,  is  that  the 
Greeks  employed  for  the  most  part  ratios  of 
proportion,  in  the  Parthenon  at  all  events, 
which,  commencing  at  1:6,  “ advance 
towards  equality  by  ratios  preserving  the 
common  difference  between  their  terms  of 


* Mcasuremenfs  given  in  feet  an4  decimals  of  feet.  J*; 
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6 ’’ ; e.g.,  1 : 6,  2 : 7,  3:8,  4:9,  and  so  on ; 

\ the  favourite  ratios  in  tlie  Parthenon  being 
; 4 : 9,  7 : 12,  and  9 : 14.  In  the  temple 

■ at  Bassae  the  ratios  1 : 3 and  2 : 5 
I are  prominent,  but  are  unknown  in  the 
I Parthenon.  Mr.  Lloyd,  indeed,  shows  some- 
! times  that  desire  to  iind  his  theory  every- 
I where  which  besets  the  theorist  in  general, 

as  when  he  invites  us  to  consider  the  employ- 
! ment  of  the  ratio  2 : 3,  as  in  accordance  with 
his  theory,  since  it  may  be  expressed  as  10:15. 

I This  will  hardly  do : but  his  comparisons 
i between  calculated  aud  measured  proportions 
are  pretty  conclusive.  For  instance,  the 
I ratio  of  the  length  of  upper  step  of  the 
\ Parthenon  front  to  the  full  height  of  the 
I front  is  taken  by  him  as  being,  and  in- 
I tended  to  be,  as  14 : 9.  The  length  of  the 
j step  is  101  ^lll;  tlie  calculated  height  on 
: this  ratio  should  be  0o'1478 ; the  measured 
i height  is  66T85 ; and  other  measurements 
! come  equally  near  to  the  theoretic  proportions. 

■ This,  again,  seems  pretty  conclusive  that  we 
I are  on  the  right  track.  The  criticism  of 
I many  modern  architects  may  be,  no  doubt, 

I summed  np  as  “cui  bonof"  And  might 
i we  not  have  an  equally  satisfactory  build- 
I ing  as  much,  at  least,  as  six  inches 
! out  of  the  scale  ? The  answer  would  be  that 
' it  might  be  equally  satisfactory  to  us,  but 
1 not  to  the  Greeks.  It  seems  hardly  to  admit 
' of  question  that  the  Greeks  had  a sense  of 
! harmony  about  architectural  proportion  some- 
1 what  analogous  to  ours  about  musical  pro- 
i portion  (though  not  reducible,  probably,  to  an 
I actual  and  unimpeachable  physical  basis  like 
' that  of  tonal  proportions),  and  that  our  eyes 
I do  not  see  such  things  as  their  eyes  saw  them. 

' Whether  it  is  possible  by  training  of  the 
I geometric  sense  to  arrive  at  their  position,  and 

see  things  with  their  eyes,  is  a qupstion;  it 
may  equally  be  a question  whether  it  would 
be  worth  the  eft'ort.  But  it  has  to  be  recog- 
nised that  to  rightly  understand  the  aim  of  the 
Greeks  in  architectural  design  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  important  distinction  between  their 
view  of  architecture  aud  ours.  Mr.  Pen- 
rose’s work  is  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion by  far  that  has  been  made  towards 
enabling  us  to  see  Greek  architecture  from  a 
Greek  point  of  view : valuable  especiallv  in 
that  it  is,  in  spite  of  what  we  venture  to 
think  some  little  exaggeration  here  and  there, 
for  the  most  part  so  essentially  practical  in 
character;  it  gives  us  an  array  of  facts 
laboriously  mastered,  the  most  remarkable 
corpus  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
evidence  of  the  buildings  themselves  tliat  has 
ever  been  got  together ; and,  except  in  some 
minor  details,  the  theories  are  deduced  from 
the  facts,  and  not  built  up  apart  from  them 
as  a mental  recreation,  as  is  palpably  the  case 
with  much  of  Pennethorne's  brilliant  but 
fanciful  folio  on  “ The  Geometry  and  Optics 
of  Ancient  Architecture.” 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  touch 
on  the  portions  of  the  book  in  which  new 
matter  is  introduced,  to  some  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  may  return  at  a future  time.  The 
first  of  these  additions  is  the  new  Section  II. 
to  Chapter  I.,  on  ‘‘More  recent  discoveries  on 
the  Acropolis.”  In  these  remarks,  and  the 
alterations  to  the  plan  of  the  Acropolis,  Mr. 
Penrose  is  at  variance  with  the  German 
explorers  in  some  points,  and  shows  his 
characteristic  caution  and  reserve  in  de- 
ductions. In  the  Builder  for  February  25 
of  this  year  we  gave  a small  plan 
and  description  of  the  recent  discoveries, 
as  represented  on  Dr.  Dbrpfeld's  theory.*  The 
most  important  feature  in  the  new  discoveries 
is  that  of  the  ])latform,  with  remains  of  a 
temple,  immediately  south  of  the  Erechtheion, 
— so  close  on  the  Erechtheion  site,  indeed,  that 
the  foundation  of  the  north  colonnade  of  the 
temple  runs  in  a slightly  oblique  line  under 
the  south  porch  of  the  Erechtheion.  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  regards  this  as  the  ancient  temple 
of  Athene,  references  to  which  have  been 
taken  by  many  previous  modern  ■writers 
to  signify  the  old  Erechtheion.  Mr. 
Penrose  regards  this  building  as  the 
Cecropion,  about  the  position  of  w’hich  there 

* We  should  Lave  made  more  flear  at  the  time,  which 
we  obserre  we  omitted  to  do,  that  this  was  a representaticn 
of  the  work  mainly  from  Dr.  Ddrpfeld’s  point  of  view. 


have  been  many  questionings,  Leake  and 
other  tsTiters  earlier  in  the  century  having 
regarded  the  Cecropion  as  being  part  of  the 
Erechtheion:  a position  probably  no  longer 
tenable.  Mr.  Penrose  makes  no  attempt  to 
restore  the  interior  plan  of  this  temple  ; on 
his  general  plan  of  the  Acropolis  he  merely 
gives  the  outline  of  the  platform,  but  on  a 
separate  plate  he  gives  a restoration  of  the 
plan  of  the  peristyle.  lie  restores  it  us 
an  octastyle  temple  with  sixteen  columns 
on  the  flank.  Dr.  Diirpfeld,  to  whom  is 
due  the  discovery  of  these  remains,  restores 
the  temple  with  six  columns  in  front  and 
twelve  on  the  flank.  The  English  aud  German 
restorers  have,  however,  worked  from  different 
data.  Mr.  Penrose  accepts  a fragment  of  a 
large  Ionic  capital,  found  near,  as  part  of  this 
building,  and  therefore  restores  it  in  such 
•>roportions  as  this  fragment  would  indicate. 
He  adopts  the  view  of  Leake,  that  the 
Ionic  order  was  in  the  earlier  period  the 
national  order  in  Attica, — a view,  as  he  says, 
confirmed  by  the  style  of  the  Erechtheion, 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  building  in 
question.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  adopts  the  portions  of 
Doric  columns  built  into  the  north  wall  of 
the  Acropolis  enclosure  as  remains  of  this 
temple,  and,  of  course,  comes  to  a different 
result.  iMr.  Penrose  attributes  these  Doric 
remains  to  the  earlier  Parthenon — an  opinion 
•which  Leake  had  expressed  before  him.  Gur 
impression  so  far  is  that  Dr.  Dorpfeld  is  right 
topographically,  aud  Mr.  Penrose  architec- 
turally ; that  the  temple  was  the  ancient 
temple  of  Athene,  but  that  Mr.  Pen- 
rose’s view  as  to  the  architectural  resto- 
ration (as  far  as  it  goes)  is  the  more 
probable.  Mr.  Penrose,  in  fact,  coin- 
cides in  thinking  this  “ the  ancient 
Temple  of  Minerva”  (why  ilinerva?);  but 
holds  that  it  is  also  the  Cecropion,  or  place  of 
burial  of  Cecrops.  The  objection  to  this  is 
that  the  Erechtheion  inscription  quoted  by 
Mr.  Penrose  (p.  fl)  appears  to  us  to  refer  to 
the  Cecropion  as  in  existence  simultaneously, 
•which  this  temple  could  not  have  been,  as  the 
Erechtheion  goes  over  its  site.  lie  recognises 
this  ditficulty,  as  he  adds : “ Probably  no 
temple  bearing  the  name  of  Cecropium  was 
standing  at  the  time  the  inscription  was 
written,  but  the  name  would  have  been  pre- 
served, and  with,  most  likely,  an  altar  erected 
on  the  old  site.”  This  seems  a rather  far- 
fetched explanation.  In  general,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  but  admire  iMr.  Penrose’s 
reasonableness  and  avoidance  of  dogmatism  in 
regard  to  his  views:  an  example  which  other 
explorers  might  well  fello'w.  W itli  the  arcliie- 
ologists  of  the  German  school,  it  is  too  much 
the  custom  to  announce  each  new  theory  as 
a discovered  fact — a reproach  which,  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  is  perhaps  rather  to 
be  made  against  his  friends  than  against 
himself ; but,  with  all  his  brilliant  powers  of 
investigation  and  suggestion,  he  is  somewhat 
too  imaginative  in  temperament  to  he  an 
altogether  safe  guide.* 

The  important  additions  to  tlie  chapter  on 
the  Propylaea  refer  partly  to  the  result  of 
Benin’s  investigations  about  thirty-five  years 
ago,  and  to  other  clearances  in  different  parts 
of  the  site  since,  and  a plan  is  given  of  the 
ground  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  Pro- 
pyhea  as  uow  existing.  This  important 
chapter,  and  the  full  illustrations  of  the 
Erechtheion,  may  -well  foi-m  the  subject  of 
some  separate  consideration  on  another  occa- 
sion. One  curious  point  touched  on  is  the  pro- 
bability that  the  western  wall,  between  the 
Caryatide  porch  and  the  large  Ionicportico,had 
been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  when  the  temple 
was  converted  into  a church.  This  portion, 


* "W"e  may  add,  however,  that  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  detailed 
reBtoratione  and  oriticisraa  are  at  least  worth  more  atten- 
tion than  they  seem  to  receive  from  HneliBh  architects,  if 
we  may  .iudge  from  the  fact  that  no  publicution  gising  full 
information  about  them  is  to  he  found  in  the  Library  of 
the  loBtitute  of  Architects.  Mr.  Penrose  refers  his  readers 
to  Dr.  Ddrpfeld’s  own  writings  and  restorations  in  the 
ifittheilunffen  and  the  Antike  Denkiiialer,  but  no 
copy  of  any  of  the  numbers  of  those  publications  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Institute  Library  ; a fact  which  seems  to 
us  to  argue  a culpable  neglect  or  ignorance  of  what  is  going 
on  in  archteological  research  beyond  this  country,  on  the 
art  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  members  of  the 
nalitute  should  be  able  to  find  in  the  library  all  the  im- 
portant publications  of  the  day  upon  arehiteclure.  If  not, 
what  is  the  library  for  ? 


with  engaged  half-columns  outside  and  narrow 
pilasters  within,  was  blown  down  in  a storm 
in  1852.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  called  the  author's 
attention  to  the  fallen  fragments  of  this  work, 
and  they  both  came  to  the  conclusion,  from 
the  coarse  style  and  executirm  of  the  mould- 
ings, that  the  work  was  of  another  date  from 
the  true  Erechtheion  work,  and  had  probably 
been  filled  in  some-where  about  the  fourth 
century  a.d.,  “ before  the  Classical  tradition 
had  given  way  to  Byzantine  feeling.”  "VVe 
regard  this  discovery  (for  if  Dr.  Dorpfeld  and 
Mr.  Penrose  both  coincide,  we  think  it  may 
reasonably  be  called  a “ discovery”)  with 
considerable  interest,  because  we  have? 
always  felt  a dissatisfaction  with  all  the 
restorations  of  that  portion  of  the  building, 
as  meagre  in  appearance  and  not  worthy  of 
the  rest  of  the  structure.  It  would  seem 
probable  that  the  architectural  world  has 
been  deceived  for  some  time  back  as  to  this 
portion  of  the  Erechtheion,  and  that  it  i.s  not 
pure  Greek  work  at  all.  Speaking  of  the 
building  generally.  Mr.  Penrose  remarks  ujion 
the  minute  symmetry  -which  distinguishes 
each  separate  portion.  Notwithstanding  the 
imsymmetrical  way  in  -which  the  whole  i& 
composed,  "not  only  are  the  intercolumniu- 
tions  spaced  with  the  greatest  exactness,  but 
the  joints  of  the  stones  forming  the  drums 
run  exactly  level ; ” and  he  adds  in  a foot-note, 

" this  exactness  of  the  joints  shows  that  the 
marble  wa.s  not  concealed  in  any  degree  by 
painting.”  Not  quite ; it  shows  that  there 
was  nothing  done  that  recjuired  the  conceal- 
ment of  a decorative  covering  ; but  the  Greeks 
might  have  made  conscience  of  working  the 
joints  precisely  uniform,  even  if  they  had  in- 
tended to  colour  the  work  : 'we  agree  with  the- 
conclusion,  but  not  -with  the  argument.  \Ve- 
may  observe,  however,  that  nothing  can  ht- 
more  reasonable  and  truly  architectural  in. 
spirit  than  Mr.  Penrose's  v iews  on  the  probable 
method  of  applying  colour  in  Greek  architec- 
ture, and  Ilia  restoratiou.s  of  .-^ome  of  the  poly- 
chromatic decoration  from  traces  found ; a 
portion  of  the  -work  which  may  be  specially 
commended  to  the  study  of  those  who  are- 
not  as  yet  acquainted  -w'ith  it. 

In  concluding  for  the  present,  we  cannot 
help  expressing  a hope  that  it  may  be  found 
practicable,  in  due  time,  to  issue  a cheaper 
edition  of  thi.s  representative  modem  work  on 
Greek  architecture,  with  a smaller  page,  and 
reduced  illustrations,  so  as  to  bring  the  book, 
in  all  essentials,  within  the  reach  of  a largev- 
public. 


NOTES. 

[jllE  discussion  which  took  place  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Institute  on 
Monday  became  a little  tedious 
to-wards  the  end,  and,  as  no  defi- 
nite resolution  wa.s  passed,  or  even  proposed, 
it  is  probable  it  may  be  condemned,  in  tlie 
minds  of  some  people,  us  a waste  of  time^- 
and  its  promoter  may  be  looked  upon  by  tliem 
as  a captious  and  hypercritical  person  who- 
finds  pleasure  in  mere  hair-splitting.  But  it 
is  probable,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
Ridge  this  time  attained  the  only  object  ht  • 
had  in  view,  and  that,  in  future,  manifestoes- 
on  important  questions,  published  in  tht- 
name  of  the  Institute,  will  be  first  submitted 
to  a general  meeting  for  approval,  if  not 
for  discussion.  Mr.  Ridge's  attack  was  mainly 
directed  against  the  action  of  the  Council  in 
issuing,  without  consulting  the  general  body 
of  members,  the  two  papers  of  advice  tliat 
have  lately  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the 
restoration  of  ancient  buildings.  He  argued 
that  such  a proceeding  was  not  only  uncon- 
stitutional, but  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic, 
inasmuch  as  the  advice  thus  tendered  lacked 
the  weight  which  the  assent  of  the  general 
body  of  members  would  have  given  it,  mid, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  open  to  any  member, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  repudiate  tlie 
advice  altogether.  It  very  quicKly  became 
clear  that  the  Council  was  conscious  of  having 
made  an  error,  and  the  Chairman  on  its 
behalf  did  the  only  thing  that  was  right  under 
the  circumstances  by  offering  to  consent  to 
the  papers  being  referred  back  to  a committee 
for  further  revision.  It  certainly  does  seem 
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a little  strange  that,  as  the  honorary  secretary 
confesserl,  it  did  not  occur  to  any  member  of 
the  Council  that  a general  meeting  should  be 
consulted  on  such'a  que.stiou.  One  of  the 
chief  uses  of  such  a body  a.s  the  lnstit\itcis  to 
form, by  discussion,  a professional  opinion  on 
such  subjects,  -which  shall  have  the  weight 
attached  to  opinions  that  command  the  assent 
of  the  great  mass  of  professional  men,  and  if 
it  had  been  found,  ns  we  have  no  doubt  would 
have  been  t!ie  case,  that  much  of  the  advice 
in  question  did  not,  unluckily,  command 
general  assent,  then  it  would  have  been  better 
to  pub  before  the  public  an  expurgated 
edition  of  it,  containing  only  such  proposi- 
tions as  the  majority  of  members  a])proved, 
and  which  the  minority  would,  therefore,  have 
loyally  assented  to.  One  of  the  main  facts 
relied' on  by  the  speakers  for  the  Council  and 
the  Art  C’ommittee,  as  excusing  lludr  action, 
was  that  the  papers  were  only  a re-issue  of  a 
document  originally  print(;d  and  circulated  in 
1865  by  the  Council  without  consultation 
■with  th'c  'general  body.  This  document  was 
tlrawn  u]i  bv  a verv  representative  committee, 
on  Avliich  sat,  among  others,  Mr.  lieresford 
I Cope  (the  then  president),  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
Haphaid  Hnindon, Street, andlhirges.  In  those 
(la5-s,  we  all  know,  the  Council  was  ])ractically 
the  Institute,  and,  if  it  had  not  been  so.  the 
opinions  of  such  men  would  at  the  time  have 
‘sufficed  to  silence  criticism.  In  any  case,  two 
blacks  do  not  make  a white,  and  the  sj)eakers 
"who  made  the  excuse,  witli  tlie.  exception 
of  Mr.  Nevill,  showed  that  they  knew 
yerj’  well  it  was  only  an  excuse.  Mr. 
"Nevill  seemed  only  half  conscious  that 
■])rofessiouiil  opinion  on  the  subject  of  restora- 
Tion  had  made  immense  strides  since  ISbo, 
and  that  the  authority  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
and  the  great  restorers  of  his  day  is  by  no 
mt'ans  accepted  now  without  question.  Mr. 
llidgo,  in  his  remarks,  showed  liimself  to  be 
far  more  in  touch  with  tlie  more  enlightened 
ideas  of  to-tlay,  and  went  so  far  as  to  make 
the  suggestion  that  architects  should  cciise 
altogether  to  speak  of  “restoration,”  and 
'sliould  frankly  recognise  that  what  they  were 
called  upon  to  do  was  to  repair,  add  to,  or 
rebuild,  as  the  case  might  be.  "We  thiuk  the 
siiggestion  singularly  felicitous.  The  word 
restoration”  has  been  made  the  cover  for  so 
much  vandalism  and  so  maiiy  absurdities  that 
it  has  very  generally  fallen  into  disrepute,  and 
the  very  l)est  thing  that  could  happen  t.()  it  is 
tliat  it  should  disappear. 

NOTICICS  have  been  given  of  the  intention 
to  promote  a Hill  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament  for  the  making  of  a railway 
■rlirough  the  -w'estem  Highlands.  The  pro- 
posed route  embraces  some  of  the  grandest  of 
^Scottish  scenery.  The  line  is  to  commence  at 
l[elensl)urgh,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
North  Britisli  Ilailway,  twentv-three  miles 
■north-west  of  Glasgow.  It  will  pass  up  tlie 
i'astern  shores  of  the  Gare  Loch  and  of  J^oeb 
Long  to  the  village  of  Tarbet  on  the  west 
coast  of  Loch  Lomond,  Thence  it  will  run 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  by  lien 
Vorlich,  pass  through  Glen  Falloch,  and  cross 
tlie  Oban  Ilailway  at  Clianlnrich.  From  the 
'southern  part  of  Glen  Dochart  it  will  turn  to 
the  nortli-we.st,  through  Tynclriim,  and  over 
< Hen  Orchy  to  Inveroran  and  Loch  Tulla.  U 
will  then  cross  Uannoch  Muir,  and,  passing  to 
the  south  of  Loch  Ericht,  run  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Spean  to  the  foot  of  Beu  Nevis, 
its  terminus  being  at  Fort  AVilliam,  Tliere 
will  be  two  branch  lines,  one  to  Loch  Lochy, 
'on  the  Caledonian  Canal : the  other  by  Loch 
Eil  to  Arisaig,  on  the  west  coast.  The  length 
of  the  line  will  be  about  one  liundred  miles, 
Those  who  have  travelled  leisurely  through 
these  scenes  of  surpassing  loveliness,  will, 
perhaps,  regret  that  tliey  should  be  desecrated 
by  (be  modern  innovation  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
so  heartily  ahominate.'s.  But  we  live  in  a 
utilitarian  ag-e,andtlie  factth,at  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pro]iosed  railway  would  develope 
the  fi,shing  industries  of  the  Highlands  should 
reconcile  us  to  the  inevitable. 


-AT  a recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
-CA-  Geological  Society,  the  President,  Mr. 
John  Knowles,  gave  an  interesting  statistical 


account  of  the  coal  trade  of  Great  Britain, 
extending  over  various  terms  of  years.  From 
it  we  select  the  following  facts: — In  1859, 
65,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  raised, — the 
latest  returns  give  an  output  of  157,000,000 
tons.  The  lowest  rate  of  wages  recorded  in 
the  Manchester  district  was  in  1850,  when  the 
colliers  received  4s.  3d.  for  getting  a load  of 
coal  equal  to  3 tons  10  cwt.  During  the 
Franco-German  war  12s.  was  paid  for  the 
same  amount  of  work.  At  the  present  period 
7s.  lOd.  is  the  amount  paid.  In  1852,  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  boys  and  men 
in  the  same  district  was  16s.  3d.  per  week; 
in  1837  the  returns  gave  21s.  9d.  per  week.  The 
total  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  collieries 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  1857  was  1,119, 
wlu'n  65,376,706  tons  of  coal  were  raised, 
making  one  fatal  accident  per  58,422  tons 
raised.  In  1887  there  were  995  fatal  acci- 
dents and  162,119,812  tons  raised,  or  one  fatal 
accident  per  lt)2,924  tons  raised, — a most  de- 
cided improvement.  The  best  time  for  the 
coal  trade. — namely, the  period  of  theFranco- 
German  war — was  also  the  worst  in  another 
respect,  because  a large  number  of  cajhtalists 
sank  their  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  trade, 
raising  nmt.s  and  royalties  all  round.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  present  revival  in  the  coal  trade 
will  not  witness  a repetition  of  the  same 
folly.  

AirE  have  received  a circular  from  the 
»»  Franklin  institute  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  I'.S.,  a.sking  us  to  assist  in 
making  it  known  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Institute  is  empowered  to  award  certain 
medals  for  meritorious  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions tending  to  the  progress  of  tlie  arts  and 
manufactures.  These  are  the  Elliott  Cresson 
Gold  Medal,  which  wasfoundedby  the  legacy 
of  Elliott  Cresson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  con- 
voyed to  trustees  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
atid  is  awarded  “either  for  some  discovery  in 
the  art.s  and  sciences,  or  for  the  invention  or 
improvement  of  some  u.seful  machine,  or  for 
some  new  ])roce.ss,  or  combination  of  materials 
in  manufactures,  or  for  ingenuity,  skill,  or 
perfection  in  workmanship”:  and  the  John 
Scott  Legacy  Premium  and  Medal,  founded 
in  1816  by  .John  Scott,  a merchant  of  Edin- 
burgh. who  bequeathed  to  the  City  of  Pliila- 
delphiii  a considerable  sum  of  money,  the  in- 
terest of  which  sliould  be  devoted  to  reward- 
ing men  and  women  who  make  useful  inven- 
tions. The  premium  is  not  to  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  and  tlie  medal  is  to  be  of  copper,  an^ 
inscribed,  “ To  the  most  deserving.”  The 
“.Tournal”of  the  Franklin  Institute,  which 
i.s  issued  periodically,  is  in  itself  sufficient  in- 
dication of  the  advanced  standard  of  scientific 
study  maintained  by  the  Institute,  and  of 
the  value  which  sliould  attach  to  its  medals  as 
indications  of  merit.  Further  particulars 
cati  Ix'  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

nil  Statistics  Office  at  Berlin  publishes 
-L  the  following  curious  data:— Of  the 
machines  now  being  driven  by  steam-power, 
four-fifths  have  been  erected  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  France  possesses  49,590 
stationary  engines,  7,000  locomotives,  and  1 ,850 
sliijis'  boilers.  In  Germany  there  are  59,000 
fixed  boilers,  10,CKX)  in  locomotives  and  1,700 
in  ships:  whilst  Austria  has  hut  12,000  fixed 
aud  2,800  locomotive  boilers.  Neither  England 
nor  the  Lnited  States  are  mentioned  in  the 
above  list,  which  they  probably  far  outstrip. 
The  aggregate  working  steam-poAver  in  the 
principal  steam-employing  countries  amounts 
in  the  United  States  to  74  millions  h.p.:  in 
Euglapcl.  7 : Germany,  4f;  France,  3 : and 
Austria,  li  million.  The  locomotives  of 
these  countries  number  105,000,  representing 
another  three  millions  of  h.p.,  and  the  grand 
total  for  the  whole  world  is  46  million  li.p. 
As  one  h.p.  equals  the  work  of  three  horses, 
and  as  one  horse  equals  SGA-en  men,  it  follows 
that  the  worlc  done  by  steam  throughout  the 
woi’ffi  annunits  to  close  upon  a thousand 
million  Avorlcinon,  or  treble  the  actual, 
working  population  of  the  Avorld.  After  i 
making  iliie  alloAvance  for  “ continirencies,”  j 
it  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  steam  lias  not 
only  trebled  human  working  power,  but  has 


enabled  man  to  husband  bis  physical  strength, 
and  thus  to  develop  more  effectually  the  in- 
tellectual faculties. 


WE  extract  the  following  from  the  able 
aud  interesting  Presidential  Address 
of  Mr.  John  Iloneyman,  as  President  of  the 
Glasgow  Archeological  Society  : — “ It  is 
matter  of  congratulation  that  our  army  of 
intelligent  observers  is  yearly  increasing,  but 
there  is  nil  the  more  reason  tUat  we  should  be 
careful  that  their  energies  he  not  wasted,  and 
hence  one  of  the  most  pressing  questions 
which  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  archfe- 
ologists  of  the  present  day  is : How  are  the 
many  independent  workers  to  be  brought  into 
the  mutual  relationship  most  suitable  for  the 
accumulation  of  facts,  and  that  profitable 
commerce  which  enriches  both  him  who  gives 
and  him  who  takes One  thing  is  certain, 
that  at  no  previous  period  have  the  same 
facilities  existed  for  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion. In  these  days  of  cheap  and  rapid  tra- 
velling, cheap  postage,  and  especially  of  cheap 
yet  absolutely  reliable  methods  of  producing 
and  multiplying  illustrations,  -we  are  in  a 
position  to  take  an  entirely  new  departure  in 
the  matter  of  co-operation,  by  greatly  ex- 
tending the  limits  hitherto  practicable,  so  as 
to  embrace  England  and  Ireland  as  well  as 
Scotland,  and  even  ‘ poor  little  ‘Wales.’  My 
own  idea  is  that  we  want  a British  Associa- 
tion for  this  express  purpose, — an  Association  of 
all  the  archreological  societies  in  the  country, 
— so  as  to  organise  the  archa?ological  work  of 
the  country  as  to  turn  it  to  the  best  possible 
account.  The  task  ought  properly  to  he 
undertaken  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ; 
but  it  is  needless  to  expect  that, — the  more’s 
the  pity.  Failing  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
the  British  Archreological  Association  might 
perhaps  take  it  up  as  their  exclusive  function, 
apart  from  their  amitinl  congress,  which  would 
go  very  -well  along  -with  it.  The  name  of  the 
association  is  the  most  appropriate  -which 
could  be  suggested,  and  the  work  to  be  done 
is  great  enough  and  difficult  enough  to  satisfy 
the  aspirations  of  the  most  indefatigable  an^ 
ambitious  e.xecutive,  for  it  must  embrace  not 
merely  the  catching  aud  bringing  to  a focus 
the  scattered  rays  of  archaio logical  light,  but 
nece.ssarily,  also,  the  rescuing  from  destruc- 
tion or  obscurity  of  the  precious  relics  of  the 
past, — the  veryinstrumeiits  of  our  craft, — and 
the  formation  of  a national  museum  of 
archeology  worthy  of  the  name.” 

The  effects  upon  the  Glasgow  Exhibition 
building  of  the  storm  which  prevailed 
over  Scotland  generally  on  Friday,  the  IGth, 
and  raged  -AA-ith  extraordinary  violence  along 
theA'alley  of  the  Clyde,  furnished  a significant 
aud.  perhaps,  not  inopportune  commentary  on 
a proposal  recently  made  to  retain  a portion 
of  the  building  as  a permanent  public  insti- 
tution. Although  the  removal  of  exhibits 
and  certain  displenishiug  operations  had  been 
diligently  in  progress  smee  the  final  closing, 
the  building  itself,  when  the  storm  of  last 
■w'eek  hurst  forth,  stood  intact,  in  pretty  much 
all  the  structural  stability  it  ever  possessed. 
A large  force  of  workmen  and  others  was 
engaged  in  the  removal  work  still  remaining 
to  be  overtaken,  without  noticing  greatly  the 
howling  of  the  tempest,  and  certainly -without 
dreading  damage  to  the  huge  structure  that 
covered  them,  when  suddenly  the  apex  or 
ridge  of  the  roof  of  the  Grand  Hall  Avas, 
along  the  Avhole  of  its  length,  wrenched 
aAvay  from  its  fastenings  and  hurled 
doAvn  upon  the  roof  of  the  courts  de- 
voted to  the  women’s  industries,  situated  to 
the  north  of  the  Grand  Hall,  and  of  consider- 
ably lower  elevation.  At  the  same  time  tlie 
fury  of  the  wind  made  its  marie  upon  the 
central  dome,  in  the  immediate  neigiibourliood 
of  Avhich.  namely,  on  the  main  transept  lead- 
ing thence  to  the  southern  entrance  (a  part  of 
the  building  it  bad  been  in  contemjilation  to 
retain)  a hole  of  large  size  Avas  pierced. 
Avhereby  the  stalls  beneath  were  at  once 
exposed  to  the  downpour  of  rain  and  hail 
then  going  on.  Minor  damage  was  indicted 
at  other  points,  and  the  authorities  lost  no 
time  in  clearing  tlie  Exhibition  of  all  operators 
aud  shutting  it  up  to  await  a cessation  of  the 
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; Storm.  Some  ladies  at  work  in  the  Women’s 
I Industries  section  had  a narrow  escape,  and, 
as  it  was,  one  person  there  engaged  sustained 
' severe  wounds  over  the  face  and  neck  from 
i falling  metal  and  glass.  Miscellaneous 
t casualties  in  Glasgow  and  neighbourhood 
1 were  numberless. 


WE  read  that  a scheme  has  been  set  on  foot 
for  constructing  some  deep-water  docks 
I at  Mostyn,  on  the  river  Dee.  Having  in- 
|spected  a site  by  Mostyn  Quay,  Mr.  II. 

I Whalley,  of  Chester,  surveyor,  makes  a 
' favourable  report,  and  advises  that  the 
[■existing  boundary  walls  can  be  utilised, 

[ at  a considerable  saving  of  expense.  The 
i'Coal-fields  here  are  among  the  most  ex- 
I'tensive  in  Flint-shire.  Tlie  London  and 
I North-Western  Hallway  main  line  between 
[Chester  and  Holyhead  passes  close  by  the 
Upot,  and,  it  is  said,  the  company  have  agreed 
'to  advantageous  terms  for  the  projected  traffic, 
t Concurrently  with  this  venture  we  learn  that 
I*. private  Bill  will  be  promoted  in  Parliament 
[ next  session  to  amalgamate  under  one  sole 
'direction  the  various  Welsh  railways,  which, 

' upon  the  completion  in  the  course  of,  as  is 
! hoped,  eight  months  hence,  of  the  bridge 
! across  the  Dee,  will  be  placed  in  through  com- 
isnunication  with  the  lines  that  run  through 
I Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot — a 
name  once  so  dreaded  in  France — strikes 
lout  a leading  idea  in  his  project  for  a Com- 
ijpagnio  G(?n(^rale  des  Hansom  Cabs  a Paris.” 
An  attempt  in  that  direction  was  made  some 
I thirty-three  years  ago,  but  whilst  Paris  (with 
•one  or  two  continental  cities)  can  boast  of  her 
I 'Coupis,  the  various  companies  still  rely  upon 
jfiacres  for  their  common  plant.  The  new 
Parisian  hansoms  will  be  of  the  “ S.T.”  (sur- 
mounted by  a coronet)  pattern  now  plying  in 
London,  as  built  by  Messrs.  Forder  Bros.  I'c  Co., 
fitted  with  steel  and  rubber  tyres,  and  will  be 
■drawn  by  English  horses.  At  first  the  experi- 
ment is  to  be  made  with  300  vehicles  only,  a 
number  that  will  probably  be  increased  on  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition  next  year.  We  may 
•expect  soon  to  see  a “ cocher  de  groulaire- 
Talbot  ” figuring  on  the  boards  of  the  Palais 
Koyal.  If  the  enterprise  proves  to  be  a suc- 
oe.ss  the  company  intend  to  carry  their  opera- 
ftions  into  the  larger  provincial  towns  of  the 
Republic. 

The  collection  of  drawings  by  Cotman  at 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  is  of 
great  interest,  and  contains  some  very  fine 
•examples  of  his  peculiar  genius  : but  it  is  not 
4is  complete  ns  we  had  hoped  to  find  it,  and 
the  collection  made  at  one  of  the  art  exhibi- 
tions, held  “ in  the  seventies,”  in  the  galleries 
••since  devoted  to  the  “ Fisheries  ” and  the  line 
•of  succeeding  exhibitions,  included,  if  we  re- 
member right,  some  exceptionally  fine  works 
which  are  missing  here,  especially  sea-pieces. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Burlington  collec- 
tion has  not  more  of  this  class  of  work, 
for  it  was  in  his  sea  views  of  the  Nor- 
lEoUc  coast,  with  its  low  land-line  and  great 
•expanse  of  sky,  that  Cotman’s  special  powers, 
perhaps,  showed  to  best  advantage.  His  re- 
markable power  of  giving  the  effect  of  a 
wind-swept  sky  had  full  scope  here,  and  in 
painting  tne  sea  he  was  always  at  home.  The 
best  of  his  sea-“  bits  ” rather  than  sea-pieces 
/they  are  all  small  examples)  in  tlie  Burlington 
Club,  is  No.  37,  “ Boats  off  Yarmouth,”  in 
which  the  swing  and  movement  of  the  waves 
in  the  foreground  is  splendidly  given;  nearly 
as  good  is  41,  “ On  the  Dutch  Coast.”  A 
wonderfully  rich  and  glowing  "work,  ‘‘The 
Hay-barge,”  which  was  in  the  Kensing- 
ton collection,  we  do  not  find  here  ; 
there  is  a small  drawing  of  a simi- 
lar subject  (^oB).  The  finest  thing  in  the 
room  is,  perhaps,  the  one  vvhich  has  been 
rightly  hung  in  the  centre  at  the  top,  the 
“Mont  St.  Michel”  (77);  there  are  two  or 
three  of  the  same  subject : the  grand  feature 
of  this  one  is  the  immense  mass  of  white 
cloud  which  forms  a background  to  the  mount 
and  the  castle ; the  whole  thing  is  in  the 
spirit  of  Turner  at  his  best.  Many  of  Cot- 
man’s  architectural  drawings  are  of  great 


interest,  and  show,  as  Mr.  Wedmore  says  in 
the  preface,  a great  knowledge  of  architec- 
ture, but  his  architecture  (especially  in 
interiors)  is  often  deficient  in  texture  and 
force,  — too  “washy.”  The  remarkable 
interior  of  “ Crosby  Hall  ” (78),  is 

an  exception.  Among  landscapes,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  is  a very  fine 
little  broad  sketch,  called  “Down  Scenery” 
(65);  a scene  in  the  gorge  at  Clifton,  now 
spanned  by  the  Suspension-bridge  (76),  taken 
at  the  time  the  rock  was  being  blasted  in  pre- 
paration for  it : “ Bvland  Abbey  («),  a fine 
sketch ; “ Norwich  Market-place  ” (D3),  a 
large  and  elaborate  drawing  with  many 
figures,  architecture  well  rendered,  and  a 
beautiful  bit  of  breezy-looking  sky ; “Drain- 
ing Mill,  Lincolnshire”  (25) ; “Ely  Cathedral” 
(22),  a view  from  the  park  on  the  south-east, 
very  rich  in  the  effect  of  the  masses  of  trees 
with  dashes  of  sunlight  over  them;  “Wood- 
land Stream  ” (4-5),  a fine  sketch  of  a romantic 
landscape,  showing  a very  bold  use  of  colour. 
All  who  care  for  landscape  art  of  a high 
quality,  expressed  in  a pure  water-colour  me- 
dium, should  visit  the  collection,  to  which 
access  is  generally  readily  gained  through  the 
kindness  of  members. 


A MONUMENT  has  been  erected  in  the 
Schloss-platz  at  Stuttgart,  to  Dan- 
necker,  the  sculptor  of  the  well-known 
“ Ariadne  and  Panther  ’’  at  Frankfort. 


OF  the  five  etchings  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth, 
after  works  by  Velasquez  and  Titian, 
which  areonviewatMr.Dunthorne’sKooms  in 
Vigo-street,  the  finest  and  rnost  completely  suc- 
cessful is  that  afterthe  portrait  of  Alonso  Cano, 
in  which  the  reserved  and  simple  grandeur 
of  the  original  work  is  fully  preserved,  ilr. 
Macbeth  has,  however,  produced  a fine  repro- 
duction of  the  much  more  elaborate  work, 
“ The  Surrender  of  Br6da,”  which  is  not  so 
suited  to  the  special  capabilities  of  etching  as 
the  portrait.  The  two  works  by  Titian  which 
are  represented  are  the  “ St.  Margaret”  (so- 
called),  not  n work  of  the  highest  interest, 
and  the  “ Garden  of  Love,”  filled  with  cupid 
figures  under  a mass  of  trees,  and  with  gleams 
of  light  in  the  sky  beyond.  This  is  a very  fine 
etching,  and  it  may  e.specially  be  noticed  how 
very  well  Mr.  Macbeth  has  succeeded  in  con- 
veying an  idea  of  the  tone  and  character  of 
Titian’s  sky,— a kind  of  sky  which  is  Titian’s 
own  property,  and  at  once  recognisable  even 
in  this  translation. 


A RECENT  but  short-lived  novelty  in 
Regent-street  has  been  the  sign  of  the 
“Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society,”  which 
for  a day  or  two  hung  from  a splendid 
pole  over  the  rather  obscure  entrance  to  the 
“New  Gallery.”  It  would  be  recognised  at 
once  as  the  •work  of  the  President,  Mr.  Walter 
Crane.  A winged  figure  upon  one  side,  the 
Society’s  evangel,  heralds  the  union  of  Art 
and  Craft.  On  the  other,  the  Artist  and 
Craftsman  (the  two  being  so  slightly  dis- 
tinguished as  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  offence 
to  the  latter)  strike  hands  upon  a vow  of 
friendship.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  causes 
with  'W'hich  we  are  not  concerned,  this  effec- 
tive sign  was  removed  after  a very  brief 
appearance  in  public. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION  IN 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Tub  following  account  of  a visit  recently  paid 
by  Mr.  Charles  Hancock,  F.S.S.,  to  the  Sewage 
Farm  at  Saltley  and  the  Interception  Works  in 
Montague-street, — where  the  “ pail  ” contents 
are  treated, — will  be  read  with  interest; — 

“Tuesday,  the  fith  inst.,  was  the  date  of  my 
visit  to  the  works  in  question ; and  I may  pre- 
face the  matter  by  giving  a few  figures  kindly 
handed  to  me  by  the  borough  engineer,  Mr.  W. 
S.  Till,  C.E. 

The  total  area  of  the  Saltley  Sewage  Farm  is 
1,227  acres,  of  which  883  are  freehold,  the  re- 
mainder being  leasehold.  The  total  area  of  the 
drainage  district  (which  includes  Birmingham, 
Aston,  Handsworth,  Saltley,  Harborne,  Balsall 
Heath,  King’s  Norton,  and  Smethwick)  is 


47.275  acres,  with  a population  (in  1885)  of 
619,693,  and  with  a rateable  value  of  2,401,0931. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  outfall  works, — i.e.,  of 
the  land,  tanks,  and  works  for  the  purification  of 
the  sewage, — amounts,  for  the  year  1887,  to 
34,995^. ; while  the  actual  income,  for  the  same 
year,  reaches  a figure  of  20,3467,  the  costs  of 
management,  as  I understand,  forming  a 
separate  charge. 

I now  proceed  to  describe  shortly  what  I saw, 
and  the  results  of  the  various  inquiries  I made. 
On  arriving  at  Saltley,  I was  met  by  the  sub- 
manager  (Mr.  Rumble),  who  gave  me  the 
following  information : — 

During  dry  weather,  the  amount  of  sewage 
that  passes  through  the  sewers  on  to  the  farm 
is  16,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  sewers 
running  on  to  the  farm  are  three  in  number, 
the  largest  of  which  is  6 ft.  6 in.  high  and  9 ftj 
wide. 

For  purposes  of  precipitation,  See.,  about 
eleven  tons  of  lime  are  used  daily,  that  is, 
every  twenty-four  hours,  machinery  being  kept 
in  motion  day  and  night. 

The  lime  is  first  ‘ slaked’  or  cooled,  remains 
in  bulk  for  twenty-four  hours,  is  then  conve3’ed 
into  an  upper  storey  of  the  lime-shed,  where  it 
is  emptied  into  a large  vessel  resembling  a 
brewer’s  mash-tun.  Here  it  is  joined  by  a por- 
tion of  sewage  pumped  from  the  sewers, — a 
portion  which  is  emptied  into  this  receiver  at 
the  other  side.  By  means  of  two  large  revolving 
stones  inside  the  receiver,  the  lime  is  ground  to 
a powder,  and  the  compound  of  sewage  and 
lime,  which  by  this  time  is  converted  into  a 
‘ milk  of  lime,’  is  run  into  the  ‘ roughing  ’ 
tanks,  where  the  grosser  impurities  are  pre- 
cipitated. 

There  are  three  large  tanks  and  .sixteen 
smaller  ones,  the  latter  of  which,  however, 
are  only  used  under  certain  circumstances, 
but  which  are  a valuable  auxiliary  at  times  of 
heavy  floods,  when  the  normal  quantity  of 
sewage  is  largely  increased.  The  total  capa- 
city of  the  tanks  is  1.169,360  cube  feet.  From 
the  tanks  the  sludge  is  elevated  into  wooden 
carriers,  which  can  be  moved  so  as  to  allow  the 
sludge  to  flow  into  any  of  the  beds  formed  to 
receive  it  on  that  part  of  the  farm.  The  sludge 
so  elevated  is  raised  bj’  an  endless  chain  of 
bucket-dredges,  the  motive-power  being  sup- 
plied by  two  horizontal  steam-engines,  in 
duplicate,  with  link  - reversing  motion,  by 
Tangj'e  Brothers  (of  20  h.-p.  each).  Both 
are  kept  in  a perfect  state  of  cleanliness — a 
circumstance  upon  which  the  engineer  seemed 
especially  to  pride  himself.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  keep  one  engine  going  at  a time,  the 
other  being  kept  in  reserve  in  case  of  break- 
down. The  cost  of  the  elevation  is  about  lOs. 
per  day  (including  fuel  and  labour).  Tbi.s  part 
of  the  farm  is  superintended  by  the  sub- 
manager  (Mr.  Rumble),  who  informed  me  he 
had  worked  there  for  nearly  fourteen  years. 
Speaking  of  the  tanks,  he  said  two  of  them 
were  constantly  being  emptied,  while  the  other 
one  could  be  cleaned. 

Noticing  a large  deposit  at  the  bottom  of 
one,  the  question  was  put  by  me  : — 

What  is  that  particular  deposit? — This  is  a 
deposit  which  always  stops  at  the  bottom,  some- 
times in  very  small  quantities,  and  at  other  times 
larger  ones. 

What  do  you  call  it,  is  it  detritus  ? — Yes,  and  we 
sell  it  to  the  farmers,  who  are  very  pleased  to  buy 
it. 

How  long  is  the  sludge  allowed  to  stand  on  the 
land  before  it  is  touched  ? — About  fourteen  days. 
When  it  is  deposited  on  the  land,  it  contains  a great 
deal  of  water,  which  is  allowed  to  drain  away  or 
evaporate.  This  done,  o thick  layer,  about  10  in. 
or  1 ft.  thick,  remains,  which  is  then  ‘ trenched 
into  ’ the  land  by  spade  labour. 

Then  what  follows? — Various  crops  are  planted 
on  the  laud. 

At  what  intervals  do  these  dressings  take  place  ? 

Every  four  years. 

I see  you  have  a large  conduit  here  ; where  does 
that  go  to  ?— To  Tyburn.  The  conduit  is  8 ft.  wide, 
and  passes  the  sewage  under  the  river  by  a syphou 
arrangement. 

Would  the  sewage  that  goes  to  Tyburn  be,  or 
answer  to  the  name  of,  ‘precipitated  sewage?  ’ 

Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  sewage  matter  here  is 
not  very  strong  ? — Yes  ; that  is  so. 

Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  manure  ingredient 
which  passes  into  it  ? — Yes  ; it  would  be  better  if 
more  manure  passed  into  it. 

Do  you  get  any  powdered  granite  in  the  sewage  ? 
— Yes  ; that  comes  from  the  granite  paving  in  the 
streets.  It  is  passed  on  to  the  land  with  the  sewage. 

Do  you  find  the  land  any  worse  at  the  end  of,  say, 
two  or  three  years  ? — No.  This  piece  of  land 
(pointing  to  a large  plot  upon  which  some  fine 
cabbages  were  growing)  has  been  done  for  the  fiftU 
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time,  end  it  is  no  worse  now  than  it  was  before. 
It  is  quite  as  good. 

Do  you  grow  anything  on  this  part  of  the  farm 
from  the  raw  sewage?— Yes,  we  grow  cabbages. 

Supposing  any  one  said  they  could  taste  the 
sewage  in  eating  any  of  the  vegetables  that  are 
grown  here  : would  that  be.true  ? — I should  say  not.  I 
have  never  heard  of  such  a.thiog.  It  would  be  pure 
imagination. 

You  have  grown  some  very  fine  vegetables  here, 
have  you  not? — Yes,  we  have  had  a cabbage  weigh  as 
much  as  80  lbs.  ; while  we  have  a field  in  which 
some  are  often  grown  at  40  lbs. 

How  is  the  precipitated  sewage  brought  on  to 
Tyburn  from  the  conduit  ?— After  passing  along  the 
8 ft.  conduit  to  Tyburn,  it  is  pumped  to  the 
higher  land  there  at  a cost  of  about  100^.  per  year. 

And  do  you  say  that  the  tanks  are  emptied  by 
the  bucket-dredgers  ? — The  whole  contents  of  the 
tanks  are  taken  out  by  the  buckets  ; tbej’  want 
very  little  cleaning  out  afterwards.  Tyburn  is  about 
two  miles  further  on,  and  here  it  is  that  the  manager 
jf  the  farm  (Mr.  Tough)  lives. 

I then  put  the  following  questions  to  Mr. 
Tough : — 

Would  not  the  extension  of  tho  water-closet 
system  be  all  tho  more  beneficial  to  the  farm? — 
Yes,  a great  deal ; because  much  of  the  manure 
which  is  now  taken  away  in  pans  (or  pails)  would 
be  brought  on  to  the  farm.  This  manure  in  the 
pans,  under  the  existing  system,  is  sold  to  the 
farmers  and  others. 

Do  you  find  the  absorption  good? — Very  good 
indeed. 

I see  that  Dr.  Lawson  Tait  baa  been  recently 
interviewed  with  reference  to  this  farm,  and  he 
said,  ‘ The  land  is  being  covered  by  powdered 
granite  and  other  usele.ss  ddbris  at  the  rate 
of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  every  year; 
so  that  long  before  the  last  instalments  of 
the  money  borrowed  for  it  have  been  paid 
it  will  be  choked.’  Do  you  agree  with  that  opi- 
nion ?~I  do  not  agree  with  it  at  alt.  No  land  can 
become  clogged  if  it  is  properly  ploughed ; but  if 
you  do  not  plough  your  laud  it  is  sure  to  become 
clogged.  An  ordinary  farm  that  has  deposits  of 
manure  put  upon  it,  and  is  not  ploughed,  will  be- 
come clogged  in  time.  The  land  would  certainly 
not  be  clogged  before  the  last  instalments  were 
paid. 

Have  you  land  enough? — Yes;  but  we  shall 
require  more  as  the  population  increases. 

Has  irrigation  always  been  in  use  ? — No  ; ten 
years  ago  they  used  nothing  but  the  tanks. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  iron  in  your  sewage.  I 
notice  that  a certain  Dr.  Clay  some  years  ago  said  : 

‘ Iron  ought  to  be  positively  excluded  from  the 
Birmingham  sewage,  as  it  has  a great  affinity  for 
some  of  the  acids,  and  would,  if  not  neutralised,  be 
highly  poisonous  to  vegetation  were  the  sewage 
containing  it  to  any  extent  applied  to  growing 
crops,  as,  once  deposited  in  the  soil,  it  is  only  re- 
moved by  them  in  small  proportions  ; and  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  that  by  constant  deposits  of 
sewage  matter  containing  iron  the  soil  would  be 
unfit  for  the  hieher  classes  ot  vegetation.’  Do  you 
find  that  so  ? — No.  The  lime  we  use  will  neutralise 
and  kill  all  the  iron  in  the  sewage.  The  quantity 
of  lime  used  by  us — that  is  eleven  tons  a day — is 
quite  enough  to  kill  anything  that  comes  into  the 
sewage.  The  lime  is  both  for  this  purpose  and  for 
precipitation.  If  you  look  at  these  cabbages  you 
will  see  that  well  enough. 

Do  you  use  much  raw  sewage  ? — Very  little. 

Is  tho  whole  of  the  sewage  absorbed  by  the  land. 
Does  it  go  through  the  pores  of  the  land  ? — It  is  not 
absorbed.  It  goes  through  the  laud  into  the 
drains. 

I suppose  you  mean  in  the  form  of  effluent  ? — 
Yea. 

How  do  your  cattle  thrive  on  the  land  ? — Very 
well.  They  never  have  anything  the  matter  with 
them,  except  a cold  or  something  of  that  sort. 
They  have  nothing  ever  ailing  them  that  arises 
from  the  land.  A large  dairy  stock  is  kept  on  the 
fsirm,  and  the  yield  of  milk  is  very  good. 

Do  you  have  anv  complaints  of  nuisances  arising 
from  irrigation  ? — None  whatever. 

How  many  are  employed  on  the  farm  ?— Alto- 
gether— that  is,  men  and  boys, — about  two  hundred. 

Does  the  irrigation  affect  their  health  ? — Not  at 
all ; they  are  all  remarkably  healthy. 

What  crops  do  you  grow? — Potatoes,  mangolds, 
parsnips,  carrots,  kohlrabi,  cabbages,  rhubarb,  and 
Italian  rye-grass. 

Do  you  find  a good  sale  for  the  rye-grass? — Yes, 
W6  get  15s.  per  ton  for  it,  and  the  buyers  come  and 
fetch  it  themselves. 

How  much  land  have  you  upon  which  your  rye- 
grass is  grown  ? — About  seventy-six  acres. 

And  how  many  acres  have  you  under  irrigation  at 
a time  ? — From  100  to  150  per  day. 

What  land  do  you  irrigate  during  the  winter? — AH 
the  fallow  land. 

Are  any  of  the  potatoes  grown  on  the  land  affected 
with  diseskse  at  all? — No  ; they  are  remarkably  free 
from  disease. 

Do  you  have  to  purchase  any  manure? — None  ac 
all.  We  use  the  manure  from  our  own  stables,  but 
have  no  other.  Neither  do  we  use  any  artificial. 

What  becomes  of  the  storm-water  ? — It  goes  into 
the  river. 

But  in  time  of  floods  does  not  the  whole  system 


become  more  or  less  disarranged? — Only  for  the 
time  being,— that  is,  for  a few  hours,  during  which 
time  we  get  more  than  the  normal  quantity  of 
sewage. 

Take  July  in  this  year  for  instance  ; did  that  affect 
the  land  ?— Oh  ! not  at  all.  This  year’s  rain  has  not 
affected  us. 

Is  the  whole  farm  under-drained? — Not  all  of  it, 
but  it  will  be  in  another  twelve  months. 

Have  any  improvements  heon  made  during  the 
time  you  have  been  bore? — Well,  yes,  the  drains 
were  formerly  a chain  apart,  now  they  are  being 
put  half  a chain,  and  when  that  'is  done  tho  whole 
of  tho  land  will  be  properly  drained. 

What  about  the  effluent  water  ?— That  runs  into 
a culvert  and  theuce  into  the  river.  Tho  culvert  is 
two  and  a half  miles  long.  If  you  will  come  here, 
you  will  see  the  whole  thing.  After  being  emptied 
out  of  the  pans,  excreta  is  dried  and  thence  con- 
verted into  ‘ poudrette.’ 

Mr.  Tough  then  led  the  way  to  the  edge  of 
the  farm  until  the  culvert  was  reached.  The 
water  which  was  running  down  it  was  perfectly 
clear  and  odourless,  while  a stream  under  the 
spot  where  he  stood  sparkled  with  remarkable 
purity.  Stooping  down,  Mr.  Tough  brought  up 
some  in  the  scope  of  his  hand,  and  upon  apply- 
ing one’s  nose  to  it,  no  trace  of  stench  or  smell 
of  any  kind  could  be  discerned.  Mr.  Tough 
seemed  genuinely  enthusiastic  at  this  point,  and 
said,  ‘At  the  other  side  of  the  farm  you  saw 
the  raw  sewage  come  in  : here  you  see  it  go  out 
as  eflluent.'  Questioned  as  to  the  depth  of  the 
under-draining,  Mr.  Tough  said  be  had  one  at  a 
depth  of  4 ft.  G in.,  and  tliat  would  probably  be 
the  average  depth. 

Interception  Department.,  where  the' pail' 
contents  are  treated. 

This  is  in  Montague-street,  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  populous  district,  about  half  a mile  from 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  department  covers 
nearly  14  acres,  and  gives  employment  to  about 
30U  men.  The  manager  is  a Mr.  Wilkinson,  but 
he  being  absent,  the  chief  engineer  (Mr.  A. 
Lyall)  explained  the  process. 

Do  you  get  ammonia  in  the  excreta  ? — Yes  ; there 
is  a good  deal  of  ammonia  in  it.  This  is  ' fixed  ’ with 
sulphuric  acid,  then  dried,  and  so  made  into 
poudrette. 

Do  the  people  in  tho  neiehbourhood  complain  of 
the  smells  ?— Not  at  all.  There  is  but  little  smell, 
and  any  one  working  here,  or  living  close  by,  would 
not  notice  it. 

Do  you  get  a ready  sale  for  the  poudrette? — Yes, 
a very  ready  sale.  Last  year  we  could  not  supply 
it  fast  enougb. 

What  price  do  you  get  for  it? — It  averages  6?. 
per  ton,  although  we  have  got  as  much  as  6?.  10s., 
and  many  of  tho  buyers  fetch  it  away  with  their  own 
carts. 

Do  they  get  much  ammonia  in  the  manure  at  the 
farm  ? — No,  they  do  not.  We  get  per  cent,  of 
ammonia  in  ours. 

What  system  do  you  call  this  \ — This  is  the  Roch- 
dale system, — that  is,  the  mixing  of  fine  ashes  with 
the  excreta.  It  is  taken,  as  all  the  ‘pail’  systems 
are,  from  Rochdale. 

Have  you  introduced  any  improvements  at  these 
works? — Yes;  we  have  introduced  hot  air  into  the 
cisterns  instead  of  cold  air. 

Do  any  farmers  buy  the  excreta  before  it  come.s  to 
you? — Yes;  several  of  them. 

How  often  are  the  pans  emptied  ? — Once  a week. 
The  meu  are  sent  out  in  charge  of  the  waggons,  and 
are  supplied  with  a list  of  houses  to  which  they  are 
to  go.  The  privies  are  always  open  to  them,  and 
they  take  out  ihe  full  pan  and  in  its  place  put  the 
empty  one.  The  ashes  and  other  refuse  .are  in  a 
tub  which  they  empty  on  to  the  end  of  the 
waggon,  while  the  pans  are  put  inside.' 

On  the  7th  inst.  I was  favoured  with  an 
interview  at  the  Council  House  with  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Avery,  J.F.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Birming- 
ham Tame  and  Rea  District  Drainage  Board. 
He  admitted  that  the  precipitation  process ‘by 
itself  did  a great  deal,  but  it  was  uncertain  in 
its  operation.’  It  had,  further,  this  virtue 
about  it, — it  gave  the  land  so  much  less  to  do. 
He  also  insisted  on  the  fact  that  one  acre  of 
land  was  as  efficient  for  all  purposes  as  eight 
or  ten  acres  would  be,  unaccompanied  by  the 
preliminary  precipitation  treatment  as  in  opera- 
tion at  the  Saltley  Farm.  As  to  the  proposals 
at  various  times  put  forward  for  irrigating  the 
London  sewage  on  the  intermittent  filtration 
plan  or  otherwise,  he  wished  to  remark  that  in 
his  (Alderman  Avery’s)  judgment  the  irrigation 
system  was  even  more  applicable  there  than  in 
Birmingham,  and  for  this  reason : with  them 
the  volume  of  the  river  Tame  was  below  the  flow 
of  sewage,  but  in  London  that  of  the  Thames 
was  400  times  above  the  sewage-flow. 

Reverting  to  Birmingham,  he  said  the  Cor- 
poration had  had  sixteen  years’  experience  of  a 
sewage  farm,  but  bad  worked  the  wider  area 
only  eight  years.  In  a word,  they  had  tried 
this  system  all  these  years,  and,  on  the  whole, 
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were  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  results 
obtained. 

I also  called  upon  Dr.  Lawson  Tart,  late  chair- 
man of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, from  whom  I heard  a sr)mewhat  dift'erent 
story  ; but  he  acknowledged  that  the  death-rate 
of  Birmingham,  in  his  time,  had  fallen  to  19  per 
thousand  of  the  population ; and  this  he  attri- 
buted to  the  admirable  sanitation  carried  out 
of  recent  years  by  the  town  authorities. 

Since  writing  out  these  notes,  I have  this 
morning  (9th  inst.)  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Till,  C.E,,  the  Borough  Engineer;  — 

“CouDcil  House  Engineer’s  Office, 

Birmingham,  Nov.  8,  1888,. 

Chas.  Hancock,  Esq., 

Loudon. 

DkaR  Sib, — As  promised  yesterday,  I forward^ 
herewith  printed  copy  of  estimates  of  income  aud 
expenditure  of  the  Drainage  Board  for  the  cu/rent 
year,  with  which  jou  will  find  statements  of  the> 
income  and  expenditure  for  1887. 

The  Books  of  the  Health  Department  of  tho 
Corporation  have  not  been  kept  so  as  to  show 
separately  the  cost  of  dealing  with  the  pail  contents 
and  olil  ashpit  refuse  since  1883.  On  the  other  side 
I send  you  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  in 
respect  of  this  work  for  that  year. — Yours,  faith- 
fully, (Signed  WiLLUM  TILL. 

Cof)]!  Inclosure  {above  referred  lo). 

Incomb  and  Exi>enditure 

oK  TUB 

Health  Department  of  the  Corporation  os' 
Birmingham 
FOR  THE  Year  1883. 

Old  Department  {Privies  and  Ashpi'.^). 
Income,  1,928L  7s.  lid.  Expenditure,  11, 609L  17s. 

New  Department  {Pails  and  Tubs). 

Income,  9,6907.  12b.  lOd.  Expenditure, 
33,0247.  lOs.  4d.” 


THEORY  OF  ARCHED  STRUCTURES.* 

In  dealing  with  the  theory  of  arched  struc- 
tures, the  author  has  endeavoured  to  put  the- 
subject  before  the  Architectural  Association  in 
as  practical  and  simple  a manner  as  possible. 

We  may  theoretically  divide  arches  into  two- 
classes;  (1)  treating  of  arches  constructed  of- 
blocks  of  stone  or  brickwork,  termed  “ vous- 
soir  arches  ” ; and  (2)  treating  of  structures 
which  are  continuous  partly  or  throughout,  and 
which  are  termed,  for  distinction,  “ elastic- 
arches.” 

In  a short  paper  it  would  be  impossible  for- 
the  author  to  endeavour  to  exhaust  the  whole- 
subject  of  arch  construction.  He  has,  therefore, 
confined  his  remarks  to  those  arches  which  are 
made  up  of  cemented  blocks,  as  the  elastic  arch 
belongs  more  to  the  province  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, whereas  the  voussoir  arch  plays  an  import- 
ant part  in  nearly  all  structures  designed  by  ao 
architect.  The  laws  which  govern  the  stability 
of  arches  are  the  same  for  arches  of  any  sliape 
or  form,  whether  applied  to  a bridge,  vault, 
dome,  or  to  any  other  arched  structure.  With 
this  assumption  it  will  be  immaterial  what  form 
of  arch  the  author  illustrates  to  enable  him  io 
elucidate  the  theory,  as  any  other  form  of  arch 
can  be  treated  in  a similar  manner.  As  a basis, 
it  is  usual  to  assume  that  each  bed-joint  in  an 
arch-ring  acts  as  a hinge  about  whicli  the- 
voussoirs  are  free  to  turn,  and  no  allowance  is 
therefore  made  for  the  adhesion  of  the  mortar 
in  the  joints,  so  that  to  obtain  stability  the  arch 
should  be  in  equilibrium  throughout. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  adhesion  of 
the  mortar  should  not  be  considered ; first,  that 
in  some  cases  mortar  between  the  voussoirs  has 
been  left  out  altogether,  and  sheet  lead  substi- 
tuted ; secondly,  that  the  mortar  or  cement, 
although  genersilly  good,  may,  through  careless- 
ness, be  inferior  in  some  of  the  bed-joints  ^ 
thirdly,  that  an  accumulation  of  dust,  and 
neglect  to  saturate  the  surface  of  the  material 
with  water,  may  effectually  prevent  proper 
adhesion  ; and  fourthly,  vibration  of  the  centres 
may  be  produced  by  the  deposit  of  material,  or 
movement  may  be  caused  by  the  varied  positions 
of  the  loads  as  the  work  advances  up  tho 
haunches. 

In  arches  there  are  three  different  causes  of 
failure,  which  the  author  has  dealt  with  in  the 
following  order; — 

(1)  The  arch  may  not  be  in  equilibrium,  and 
may  collapse  by  altering  its  form. 

(2)  The  stones  may  be  crushed. 

(3)  The  voussoirs  may  slide  on  their  bed- 
joints. 

’ By  Mr.  Arthur  TIioidjib  WHlminley,  M.Inrt.C.E. 
beiDg  H piiper  read  before  ihe  Architi-i-tunil  Assotiation  OQ 
the  16th  iiibt.,  us  elsewhere  mentioDed. 
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] The  curve  of  equilibrium  being  an  imaginary 
) line  representing  the  centre  of  pressure  through- 
-out the  arch  (supposing  that  the  material  were 
|!strong  enough  to  resist  crushing),  the  whole  of 
5 the  arch-ring  might  be  removed  except  that 
I portion  immediately  around  the  curve,  and  the 
r;arch  would  still  remain  perfectly  stable. 

P To  render  this  thoroughly  intelligible,  let  us 
It  imagine  a cord  suspended  between  two  points 
\\  (fig.  1),  and  weighted  with  equal  weights  at 


Fiff.  1. 


] points  I,  2,  3,  &c.,  then  the  position  of  repose  of 
I.  the  cord  will  be  the  curve  of  equilibrium  for 
t'  the  loads  acting  on  it,  and  if  the  parts  of  the 
il  cord  W,  W,  W were  bars  simply  jointed  at  the 
li  weights,  it  could  be  inverted,  as  in  fig.  2,  and 


Fiff.  2. 

' ‘thus  form  a polygon  in  equilibrium,  with  the 
1 line  of  pressure  along  the  centres  of  the  bars. 

I'  In  the  dia^am  two  curves  are  shown  for  the 
.1  --same  loading,  and  this  line  of  pressure  would 
;i  be  the  curve  of  equilibrium  for  an  arch  loaded 
; in  the  same  way  as  the  cord,  and  would  also 

I assume  exactly  the  same  curve  as  the  suspended 

II  .cord. 

The  curve  of  equilibrium  changes  its  form  for 
'•  'every  alteration  of  load,  except  when  all  the 
I weights  are  altered  in  the  same  ratio,  in  which 
I!  case  the  load  can  be  augmented  or  diminished, 

I .and  the  same  curve  maintained. 

One  of  the  conditions  usually  adopted  with 
( regard  to  the  curve  of  equilibrium  is  that  it 
should  eve^where  be  within  the  middle  third  of 
I fthe  arch-ring — that  is  to  say,  if  we  divide  the 
:t  'dqpth  of  the  arch  (fig.  3)  into  three  equal  parts, 


a forming  concentric  rings,  the  curve  should 
I -everywhere  be  contained  in  the  middle  ring. 

This  appears  ^ at  first  sight  to  be  rather  an 
i .arbitrary  condition,  but  can  be  easily  explained. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  all  bodies  are 
1 ielastic,  so  that  they  will  be  extended  or  oom- 
? pressed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stress  put 
] -upon  them,  and  as  we  cannot  have  a tensile 
j .-stress  in  masonry  or  brickwork  without  taking 
I the  ruortar  or  cement  into  account,  we  must  so 
distribute  our  pressures  that  no  tensile  stress 
' will  be  set  up.  It  therefore  becomes  a question 
• how  far  the  line  of  pressure  may  deviate  from 
1 <the  neutral  axis  of  the  arch  without  a tensile 
J stress  being  produced. 

No  doubt  it  has  frequently  been  observed  that 
I “if  a plank  of  wood  floating  on  water  is  loaded  at 
I one  end,  the  loaded  end  will  sink  below  the  sur- 
! face,  while  the  unloaded  end  will  rise  above  the 
I surface  until  equilibrium  is  obtained,  or,  in  other 
i words,  until  the  centre  of  bouyancy  of  the  plank 
I is  coincident  with  what  we  may  term  the  centre 
I of  effort  of  the  water.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
I ends  of  the  plank  relative  to  the  water  surface 
i depend  upon  the  position  or  amount  of  the 
j weight  placed  upon  it,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
I the  bottom  of  the  plank  at  the  higher  end  will 
; just  be  level  with  the  surface  when  the  centre 
j of  gravity  of  the  united  weight  of  the  plank 
I and  imposed  load  is  one-sixth  of  the  length 
j of  the  plank  from  its  centre. 

1 This  same  law  can  be  applied  to  masonry, 
for,  the  stones  being  elastic,  the  compression  of 
its  particles  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
supported ; and  when  the  centre  of  pressure  is 
jemoved  one-sixth  of  the  length  of  the  bed- 
joint  from  the  centre,  the  edge  of  the  stone 


furthest  from  the  load  will  be  relieved  from  ] 
pressure  and  become  just  on  the  verge  of  i 
tension,  which  is  a parallel  case  with  the  bottom  I 
surface  of  the  plank  at  the  furthest  end  being  I 
just  level  with  the  water.  j 

When  the  curve  of  equilibrium  or  curve  of  j 
pressure  is  anywhere  within  one-sixth  of  the  I 
length  of  the  bed-joint  from  the  neutral  axis  of  : 
the  arch  upon  either  side,  it  will  be  in  the  middle 
third,  and  no  tension  will  be  produced.  As  the  j 
curve  of  equilibrium  approaches  the  edges  of 
the  arch-ring,  tension  will  be  produced,  which 
will  gradually  increase  until  the  curve  passes  j 
outside  the  arch-ring,  causing  it  to  collapse,  but  [ 
practically  the  arch  would  collapse  much  sooner  ^ 
from  the  crushing  of  the  material.  I 

Where  the  curve  rises  above  the  extrados  of  ■ 
the  voussoirs  the  arch  would  sink,  and  where 
the  curve  passes  below  the  soffit  the  arch  would 
rise,  as  shown  in  fig.  4. 


An  infinite  number  of  corves  of  equilibrium  i 
can  be  drawn  for  the  same  loading,  depending 
upon  the  rise  given  to  the  curve. 

The  selection  of  the  true  curve  generally  re- 
quires some  preliminary  consideration,  and 
may  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  Moseley’s 
principle  of  least  resistance.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Rankine,  in  his  “Applied  Mechanics” 
(p.  215,  Article  196),  thus  states  this  principle  . 

" If  the  forces  which  balance  each  other  in 

or  upon  a given  body  or  structure  be  distin- 
guished into  two  systems,  called  respectively 
‘Active’  and  ‘Passive,’  which  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  then 
will  the  passive  forces  be  the  least  which  are 


greatest  rise  and  least  span.  As  the  middle 
third  has  already  been  fixed  for  the  limit 
of  the  curve,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greatest 
rise  given  to  the  curve  must  be  the  outside 
limit  of  the  middle  third,  and  the  least  span  the 
inside  limit  of  the  middle  third. 

In  selecting  the  curve,  it  may  be  found  that  a 
curve  which  touches  the  middle  third  at  the 
crown  and  springing  will  be  outside  the  limit  at 
some  other  point,  and  we  may  be  able  to  bring 
it  everywhere  within  the  limit  by  slightly 
moving  the  crown  and  springing  further  inside 
the  limit.  In  that  case  the  curve,  which  falls 
everywhere  within  the  limit,  and  which 
approaches  nearest  to  the  limit  both  at  the 
crown  and  the  springing,  will  be  the  curve  to  be 
selected. 

! To  approximately  determine  the  depth  of  the 
arch-ring  at  the  crown,  we  can  apply  empirical 
formolie  founded  by  Rankine  on  the  dimensions 
of  good  existing  work.* 

They  are  as  follows ; — 

Depth  of  keystone  for  a single  arch  in  feet 
= v/(12  X radius  at  crown). 

Depth  of  keystone  for  an  arch  of  a series  in 

feet 

! = v/('17  X radius  at  crown). 

The  depth  of  an  arch-ring  does  not  depend 
upon  the  crushing  strength  of  the  material  so 
much  as  upon  the  curve  of  equilibrium,  which 
usually  requires  wide  limits  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  stability,  and  thus  gives  an  area  many 
i times  greater  than  is  required  to  resist  direct 
i cru.shing, — in  practice  the  proportion  has  varied 
between  3 and  70,  but  the  above  formulm  by 
Rankine  are  based  upon  examples  varying  from 
20  to  40. 

Having  approximately  designed  an  arch,  the 
curve  of  equilibrium  can  be  drawn ; but  should 
the  required  conditions  not  be  satisfied,  the 
design  will  require  modification,  either  by 
increasing  the  depth  of  the  arch-ring,  altering 
the  rise,  or  altering  the  loads  on  the  arch. 

To  construct  the  curve  of  equilibrium  the 
horizontal  axis  of  the  arch  (fig.  5)  must  be 
divided  into  a convenient  number  of  parts,  and 
the  vertical  weight  calculated  for  the  load  on 


Fig.  5. 


capable  of  balancing  the  active  forces  con- 
sistently witli  the  physical  condition  of  the 
body  or  structure.” 

Now  it  is  clear  from  this  statement  that  the 
best  curve  to  select  is  that  which  produces  the 
least  horizontal  thrust. 

If  a rope  is  stretched  between  two  points  so 
that  the  deflection  is  one-fourth  of  the  span, 
and  a similar  rope  is  stretched  in  the  same 
manner  so  that  its  deflection  is  half  the  span,  it 
will  be  evident  that  the  rope  which  has  the 
least  deflection,  or  which  is  stretched  the 
tightest,  will  have  the  greatest  horizontal  stress, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  horizontal  stress 
varies  in  an  inverse  proportional  to  the  deflection 
of  the  rope,  so  that  the  rope  with  half  the 
deflection  will  have  twice  the  horizontal  stress 
of  the  other.  Any  rope,  whatever  the  span, 
must  theoretically  have  some  deflection,  even 
when  unloaded,  such  deflection  being  due  to  its 
own  weight, 

“ There  is  no  power,  however  great, 

Can  pull  a cord,  however  fine, 

Into  a horizontal  line 
That  shall  be  absolutely  straight.” 

These  conditions  will  be  exactly  the  .same  for  an 
arch,  and  will  determine  the  position  of  the 
curve  according  to  Moseley’s  principle, — that  is 
to  say,  the  curve  to  be  selected  is  that  with  the 


each  division,  including  the  weight  of  the  arch. 
Through  the  centres  of  these  divisions  let  the 
several  lines  marked  z,  z,  c,  be  drawn  repre- 
senting the  centres  of  effort  of  the  load.  Line 
A A represents  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  of  the  loads  on  the  half- 
arch,  and  is  obtained  by  taking  moments 
round  the  .point  in  the  springing  selected  for 
the  curve  of  equilibrium  to  pass  turough, — that 
is,  by  multiplying  each  weight  in  the  half-arch 
by  its  horizontal  distance  from  this  point  in  the 
springing,  and  dividing  the  sum  of  these  pro- 
ducts by  the  sura  of  the  loads,  we  obtain  the 
horizontal  distance  of  A A from  the  springing- 
point  round  which  moments  were  taken. 

For  arches  having  symmetrical  loads  upon 
each  side  of  the  centre  it  will  onlj-  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  curve  for  half  the  arch,  as 
both  sides  will  give  the  same  result. 

From  the  upper  limit  of  the  middle  third,  X, 
at  the  crown  of  the  arch,  draw  a horizontal  line 
until  it  cuts  A A in  C. ' This  will  represent  the 
direction  of  the  thrust  at  the  crown,  which  will 
always  be  horizontal  under  tbe  influence  of 
symmetrical  loads.  Then  from  point  C draw 
line  C C'  through  the  inside  limit  of  the  middle 
third  at  the  springing.  Lines  C'  C and  C X will 
form  a polygon  in  equilibrium,  supposing  all 
• K:inkine’s  “ Civil  EngineeriDg  ’’  (Tenth Edition),  Art.  290. 
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the  loada  in  the  half-arch  to  be  acting  at  their 
centre  of  gravity,  and  thus  the  direction  of  the 
thrust  at  the  crown  and  at  the  springing  is 
determined.  To  find  the  amounts  of  these 
thrusts,  from  C plot  downwards,  with  the  use  of 
a convenient  scale,  a length  C A equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  loads  upon  the  half -arch,  and  from 
point  A draw  A C'  parallel  to  C X until  it  cuts 
the  oblique  line  in  C',  then  the  lengths  C C'  and 
C'  A will  measure  the  amount  of  thrust  at  the 
springing  and  at  the  crown  respectively.  Let 
X C be  produced  to  any  point  I),  and  from  D 
set  off  a length  D F equal  to  C'A,  and  a line 
D E drawn  downwards  equal  to  C A vertically 
to  represent  the  sum  of  the  loads  on  the  half- 
arch,  then  D E can  be  divided  into  parts  a a\ 
a'  fiS  equal  respectively  to  loads  c,  r‘,  remem- 
bering to  commence  with  the  load  nearest  the 
crown.  Then  the  vector  lines  drawn  from  the 
point  F through  o',  a-,  &c.,  will  give  the  elements 
of  the  polygon  required  to  form  a curve  of 
equilibrium,  and  the  stress  in  any  part  of  the 
arch  can  thus  be  arrived  at  graphically. 

To  construct  the  curve  of  equilibrium  draw 
from  the  point  X,  which  is  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  thrust  at  the  crown  with  the  first 
load  a line  parallel  to  F until  it  cuts  the 
next  vertical  line  and  from  the  point  thus 
obtained  draw  a line  parallel  to  a-  b”  to  the 
vertical  line  and  so  on  until  the  curve 

is  completed.  If  this  be  done  correctly, 
the  line  parallel  to  the  line  F will 
exactly  join  up  at  the  point  of  intersection 
of  C C'  with  the  springing.  The  amount  of 
these  forces  at  any  point  in  the  arch  can  be 
found  by  scaling  the  vector  lines  a F,  a'  F,  l^c., 
in  the  force  diagram.  It  will  not  always  l)e 
possible  to  obtain  a curve  which  will  fall  within 
the  proper  limits  at  the  first  trial,  althougli  this 
may  not  render  necessary  any  alteration  to  the 
arch.  An  example  of  this  is  shown  in  fig.  G, 
where  the  curve  on  tiie  right-hand  side, 
although  brought  to  the  centre  of  the  limit  at 
the  crown  and  springing,  is  seen  to  be  outside 
the  middle  third  about  half-way  up  the 
haunches,  while  on  drawinga  curve  as  shown  on 
the  left-hand  side,  where  it  touches  the  inside 
limit  of  the  middle  third  at  the  crown  and 
springing,  it  will  be  seen  to  pass  everywhere 
within  its  proper  limits,  and  will  therefore  bo 
the  true  curve  to  select. 

It  w'illbe  noticed  that  the  woight  of  the  arch 
is  divided  into  an  even  number  ot  parts,  but 
thisisnot  at  all  necessary,  although  it  simplifies 
the  calculation.  If  the  weight  had  been  divided 
into  an  odd  number  of  parts,  one  of  the  parts 
would  have  been  at  the  crown  of  the  arcli,  and 
would  have  required  halving  before  the  force 
diagi'aras  were  drawn,  as  half  of  it  would  belong 
to  each  side  of  the  arch. 

If  the  loads  on  an  arch  are  not  symmetrical, 
a similar  method  of  obtaining  the  curve  can  he 
adopted,  but  it  is  a little  more  difficult,  as  the 
curves  on  each  side  will  be  different,  and  the 
thrust  at  the  crown  will  not  be  horizontal,  thus 
involving  the  extra  labour  of  drawing  the  force 
diagram  for  both  sides. 

Suppose  it  be  required  to  draw  the  curve  of 
equilibrium  for  a span  of  3G  ft.  (fig.  7),  loaded 
at  each  of  the  points  r,  r, on  the  leh-hand  side 
of  the  crown,  with  weights  of  two  tons,  and  at 
the  points  z,  z,  z on  the  right  .side  of  the  crown 
with  loads  of  four  tona.  The  difference  in  this 
case  is  that  the  curve  is  to  be  found  for  the 
assumed  loading,  and  the  arch  designed  to  suit 
the  curve,  whereas  the  previous  case  was  one  in 
which  the  arch  was  designed  at  the  outset. 

The  loads  on  the  whole  of  the  arch  may  be 
assumed  to  act  at  their  centre  of  gravity  A A 
without  altering  the  reactions  of  the  abut- 
ments. The  distance  of  A A from  either  abut- 
ment equals  the  sum  of  the  loads  multiplied  by 
their  horizontal  distances  from  the  abutment 
from  which  A A is  to  be  measured,  and  divided 
by  the  sum  of  the  loads. 

The  stress  polygon  for  the  whole  of  the  loads 
acting  at  A would  be  two  straight  lines  drawn 
from  Y and  Z to  any  point  in  A A,  and  their 
direction  would  also  be  the  direction  of  the 
tangents  at  the  springing  of  the  curve  of  equi- 
librium for  the  loads  acting  at  their  true 
po.'^itions. 

Extending  the  method  a little  further,  we  can 
find  the  centres  of  gravity  B B and  C C of  the 
loads  between  A Y and  A Z,  the  segments  into 
which  A A divides  the  arch. 

If  the  rise  of  the  proposed  arch  is  already 
fixed,  the  line  of  thrust  must  pass  through  that 
point,  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  load  being  con- 
centrated on  line  A A the  height  of  the  point 
X would  equal  the  rise  of  the  arch ; but  by 
assuming  the  load  concentrated  at  B B and  0 C 
the  height  of  X must  be  such  that  a line  drawn 


through  the  points  of  intersection  W,  W of 
X Y and  X Z with  B B and  C C will  pass 
through  the  fixed  heiglit  V at  the  crown  of  the 
curve.  The  height  of  X can  thus  easily  be 
arrived  at  after  one  or  two  trials. 

The  stress  polygon  for  the  load  acting  at  the 
two  points  upon  each  side  of  the  crown  will  be 
Y’  W.  W "W*,  W Z,  which  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  thrust  at  the  crown  and 
springing. 

Let  W W,  the  direction  of  the  thrust  at  the 
crown,  now  be  produced  to  any  convenient 
di.stance,  D and  E,  and  from  the  points  D and 
E draw  vertical  lines  indicating  the  direction 
of  the  loads,  and  eacli  equal  in  length  to  tlm 
sum  of  the  loads  on  the  half-arch  to  which  they 
correspond. 

From  F and  I draw  lines  F G and  I H parallel 
to  Y X and  X Z. 

The  lines  D G and  H E will  be  equal  to,  and 
will  measure  the  thrust  at  the  crown,  while  F G 
and  H I will  measure  the  thrust  at  the  spring- 
ing points  Y and  Z respectively.  Divide  D F 


zontally  before  it  can  be  properly  determined. 
From  any  point  z (diag.  Xo.  2,  fig.  8),  draw  lines 
z y,  z //',  See.,  parallel  and  equal  to  the  pressures 
c on  the  arch,  from  y,  y\  y\  See.,  let  fall  per- 
pendiculars cutting  the  horizontal  line  XZ  in  the 
points  1,  2,  3,  See. : then  the  horizontal  lengths 
-•  1,  I 2,  &.C.,  will  measure  the  horizontal  com- 
ponents, and  the  vertical  lines  Y I,  Y'*  3,  &c., 
will  measure  the  vertical  components  of  the 
forces  to  which  they  correspond.  This  may  be 
drawn  to  any  scale.  The  point  through  which 
the  resultant  passes  can  now  be  found  by  taking 
moments  with  the  horizontal  and  vertical  com- 
ponents of  the  forces  round  the  springing  point 
F,  and  thus  fixing  both  the  vertical  and  the 
horizontal  distance  of  this  point.  The  sum  of 
the  products  of  the  horizontal  components  into 
their  vertical  heights  from  F,  divided  by  the 
sum  of  the  horizontal  components  of  the  forces, 
will  give  the  vertical  height  of  the  resultant,, 
and  its  horizontal  distance  can  be  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner. 

These  two  distances  are  next  plotted  on  the 


IVy.  ' 


Z/ 


Fig.  8. 


and  E I into  parts  a See.,  equal  to  the  sepa- 
rate loads  c'.  Z-,  i;c,  commencing  with 
the  loads  nearest  the  crown,  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  eacli  diagram  corresponds  to  the 
half  of  the  arch  on  which  it  is  drawn;  then 
lines  a H,  t/.‘  H,  a-  H,  i:c.,  will  be  the  elements 
of  the  curve  of  equilibrium  which  can  be  con- 
structed by  drawing  lines  parallel  to  them 
between  the  lines  z-,  &c.,  as  in  the  pre- 

vious example. 

Another  problem  which  occurs  in  practice  is 
the  consideration  of  an  arch  acted  upon  by 
oblique  pressure  in  which  the  horizontal  thrust 
is  not  constant  throughout,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
arch  acted  upon  by  vertical  pressure,  but 
changes  from  point  to  point. 

Let  fig.  8 represent  an  arch  acted  upon  by 
oblique  pressures,  equal  in  magnitude,  and 
everywhere  normal  to  the  arch.  In  this  case 
the  loading  on  both  sides  of  the  arch  is  sym- 
metrical ; therefore  the  curve  for  one  lialf  only 
need  be  drawn,  as  the  thrust  at  the  crown  will 
be  horizontal.  The  resultant  pressure  of  the 
loads  upon  the  half-arch  being  inclined,  each 
load  must  be  resolved  both  vertically  and  hori- 


diagram,  and'are  found  to  intersect'in  the  poinfe 
A. 

From  L (fig.  8)  the  line  A B,  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  vertical  components  of  the  loads,  is 
plotted  downwards,  and  from  B thus  found  the 
line  B C is  plotted  horizontally,  equal  to  the- 
sum  of  the  horizontal  components  ; the  oblique 
line  passing  through  A C gives  the  direction  of 
tlie  resultant  pressure  of  all  the  forces  upon  the- 
half-arcl),  and  its  magnitude  is  represented  by 
the  length  between  A C. 

The  line  of  pressure  D E at  the  crown  of  the 
arch  is  in  this  case  liorizontal,  and  is  drawn 
through  the  oblique  resultant,  cutting  it  at  E,. 
and  from  E the  line  E F is  drawn,  which  in- 
dicates the  direction  of  the  thrust  at  the 
springing. 

To  find  the  magnitude  of  the  thrust  at  the 
crown  and  springing,  make  E G equal  to  A C,. 
and  from  G draw  a borizonal  line  cutting  the 
line  E F in  H.  EH  -will  then  measure  the 
thrust  at  the  springing,  and  H G the  thrust  at 
the  crown. 

The  curve  of  equilibrium  for  each  weight 
acting  separately  can  be  obtained  by  drawing 
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external  forces,  lines  a a',  a'  a-,  &c.,  parallel 
and  equal  to  the  external  forces  c &c.,  should 
exactly  join  up  between  J and  K when  drawn 
in  the  diagram  ; if  they  fail  to  do  so  some 
mistake  has  been  made  either  in  calculating 


coincide  with  the  vertical  ordinates,  so  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  draw  the  curve  between 
the  verticals,  but  between  the  oblique  lines 
z z,  Sec. 

A dome  is  essentially  an  architectural  struc- 


ture, and  fig.  9 shows  a vertical  section  through 
a dome  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  fore- 
going theory  to  complex  examples. 

Although  most  of  the  foregoing  diagrams 
may  also  refer  to  engineering  as  well  as  archi- 
tectural work,  they  are  of  quite  as  much 
interest  to  the  architect  in  illustrating  the 
theory  as  if  other  more  familLar  examples  had 
been  chosen. 

Diagram  1 of  fig.  9 represents  a plan  of  a 
dome  which,  for  purposes  of  calculation,  has 
been  divided  into  ten  parts  by  radial  lines,  and 
the  weight  is  taken  for  any  one  of  the  portions, 
such  as  that  shaded  in  the  diagram,  which,  in 
principle,  becomes  the  same  as  the  arch. 

The  transverse  section  shown  in  fig.  9 is 
taken  through  A B on  plan.  The  load  is 
assumed  to  act  at  five  points  on  each  side  of 
the  centre,  as  shown  in  the  vertical  section,  and 
the  nearest  points  upon  either  side  of  the  centre 
are  so  arranged  as  to  be  directly  under  the  walls 
of  the  tower  above.  The  cube  measurement  of 
the  masonry  carried  at  each  point  is  found  by’ 
measuring  its  thickness  on  the  section,  and 
multiplying  it  by  the  corresponding  width 
between  the  radial  lines  on  the  plan. 

The  stress  diagrams  are  worked  in  precisely' 
the  same  manner  as  fig.  5,  and  therefore  will 
not  need  further  description. 

The  point  to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  this 
structure  is  that  the  dome  itself  is  perfectly 
stable,  as  the  curve  of  equilibrium  is  every- 
where well  within  the  limits  of  the  middle 
third,  while  the  walls  which  support  the  dome' 
would  be  thrust  outward  and  cause  the  dome 
to  collapse  were  they  not  strengthened  in  some 
way  to  resist  the  outward  thrust. 

The  overturning  action  is  indicated  by  the 
direction  of  the  thrust  C C upon  the  right-hand 
side  of  fig.  9,  which  will  be  seen  to  cut  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  wall  at  H.  This  should  be 
within  the  tsiddle  third  of  the  wall  to  ensure 
stability. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  curve  of  equilibrium 
does  not  commence  at  the  springing  of  the 
dome,  hut  at  a point  C'  some  distance  above  it. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  a chain  forming  a 
belt  round  the  dome  was  assumed  to  act  at  this' 
point,  it  being  foreseen  that  the  conditions  of 
stability  could  not  be  fulfilled  without  this  ad- 
dition. This  chain  fixes  the  position  of  the 
curve  of  equilibrium  at  the  springing,  and 
resists  the  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust 
C C',  so  that  the  tliiust  below  the  chain  is  all 
vertical  and  fulfils  the  required  condition  of' 
stability. 

The  stress  in  the  chain  is  very  easily  arrived 
at,  as  the  plan,  diag.  1 (fig.  9),  was  divided  into  ten 
parts,  two  of  which  were  considered  to  act  as  an 
arch,  the  pressure  C B at  the  springing  (fig.  9> 
will  act  at  ten  points  round  the  dome,  and  the 
horizontal  component  A B in  this  figure  will  be 
the  pressure  on  the  chain  at  each  point  P,  P,  &c., 
diag.  2 (fig.  9).  For  purposes  of  calculation,  the 
chain  is  assumed  to  be  divided  at  A and  B,  and 
the  thrusts  P,  P,  Sec.,  resisted  by  two  forces 
indicated  by  the  arrows  at  A and  B.  Each 
thrust  P is  resolved  into  components  drawn 
parallel  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
tangents  to  the  curve  at  A and  B,  so  that  the 
sum  of  the  tangential  components  will  equal  the- 
sum  of  the  tensile  stresses  in  A and  B — that  is 
to  say,  S /=2  S/,S=2'^ where  /=  tangential.' 
components  of  the  forces  P,  and  S = sum,  and 
S=stre8sin  the  chain. 

Fig.  10  represents  a section  similar  to  that  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  the  author  has 
included  in  this  paper  to  show  the  application 
of  theory  to  the  vaults,  and  the  influence  of  the- 
oblique  thrusts  on  the  side  walls.  The  curve  of 
equilibrium  due  to  the  weight  of  the  arch  alone 
is  shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure, 
and  might  be  considered  by  many  as  decidedly 
unstable,  as  the  curve  passes  outside  the  intrados- 
of  the  arch;  but  before  the  question  as  to  its 
stability  is  decided,  the  influence  of  the  wall 
above  the  springing  must  be  considered. 

In  diagram  1 of  fig.  10  we  have  the  elements 
shown  from  which  the  curve  above  alluded  to 
has  been  drawn. 

In  a very  able  paper  read  at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  entitled  “ The  Stability  of 
Voussoir  Arches,”  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Cutler,  Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E.,  special  attention  was  called  to  this- 
influence,  and  an  original  method  of  calculating 
its  effect  given.  This  method  being  easily  under- 
stood may  be  applied  to  the  example  now  under 
consideration. 

The  curve  of  equilibrium  approaching  the 
intrados  between  the  crown  and  springing,  the 
arch  would  be  thrust  outward,  but  the  wall  be- 
tween F and  G would,  if  heavy  enough,  prevent 
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such  outward  movement  and  modify  the  curve 
to  a considerable  extent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  the  points  6.  7,  and 
8 will  come  into  contact  with  the  wall,  so  that 
above  those  points  the  loads  on  the  arch  will 
be  unchanged.  To  ascertain  whether  the  wall 
F Cr  will  make  the  arch  unstable  or  not,  it  is 
best  to  modify  the  curve,  and  ascertain  first 
what  forces  are  required  to  balance  it. 

At  point  5,  upon  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
diagram,  the  curve  is  too  close  to  the  intrudes, 
but  as  the  weights  1,  2,  8,  4,  and  5 are  definite 
and  unalterable,  the  only  way  of  altering  the 
curve  down  to  this  point  is  to  alter  the  horizon- 
tal thrust  in  the  diagram — that  is,  to  extend 
tlie  line  D C to  an  amount  which  cannot  be 
ascertained  definitely  at  first,  but  must  be 
arrived  at  tentatively. 

The  extra  thrust  occasioned  by  this  alteration 
will  be  supplied  by  the  wall  F G at  points  G,  7, 
and  8. 

It  may  appear  arbitrary  to  suppose  that  the 
wall  will  exert  the  required  pressure  to  make 
the  curve  of  equilibrinm  fall  within  its  proper 
limit ; but,  as  noticed,  the  arch  will  be  thrust 
out  by  the  curve  falling  below  the  intrados, 
■until  it  is  brought  to  rest  by  the  reaction  of  the 
wall  F G behind  it,  and  its  reactive  force  (sup- 
posing the  wall  to  be  strong  enough)  restores 
equilibrium  in  the  arch,  thereby  keeping  the 
curve  of  equilibrium  within  proper  limits. 

Until  the  effect  of  the  wall  has  been  calculated, 
it  can  be  only  a supposition  that  tlie  wall  will 
be  strong  enough  for  this  purpose,  but  this  will 
•be  determined  when  the  proper  curve  has  been 
selected. 

As  a trial,  the  point  C in  diagram  2 
(fig.  10),  corresponding  with  C in  diagram  1 
(fig.  10),  may  be  moved  to  C-,  the  same 
load-line  1)'  E'  being  used  as  for  diagram  1. 
The  curve,  as  far  as  load  5,  shown  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  arch,  is  the  result, 
and  this  being  seen  to  be  so  far  sufficiently 
within  the  limits,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
■curve  between  5 and  the  springing  is  then 
assumed,  and  drawn  so  as  to  be  within  the 
limits  and  the  lines  a®  c^,  kc.,  in  the  diagram 
■drawn  parallel  to  the  lines  in  the  curve,  a 
method  exactly  opposite  to  the  ordinary  plan  of 
procedure.  From  points  o’,  a^,  horizontal 
Lines  were  drawn  until  they  cut  the  vector  lines 
from  G*  in  points  x,  y,  and'  r,  and  then  lines  con- 
necting these  points  gave  the  directions  and 
amounts  of  the  forces  required  to  balance  tlie 
curve. 

By  the  construction  of  the  diagram,  lines  u'’, 
ay.  &c..  representing  the  vertical  loads,  become 
fhe  vertical  components  of  the  oblique  forces 
required,  therefore  the  horizontal  components 
are  the  extra  forces  required  to  obtain  the 
modified  curve  or  the  thrust  the  arch  exerts 
against  the  wall. 

In  fig.  10  these  forces  are  indicated  by  the 
horizontal  arrows  T T T.  and  the  resultant  of 
■the  three,  which  is  obtained  by  taking  moments 
round  the  springing,  i.s  shown  by  the  arrow 
marked  U. 

The  weight  of  the  wall  F G acts  at  its  centre 
of  gravity  F,  and  from  the  point  of  intersection 
of  this  line  with  U (the  resultant  of  the  hori- 
zontal pressures  at  6.  7,  and  8),  the  weight  of 
the  wall  F G is  plotted  vertically  downwards, 
and  from  the  point  so  found  an  amount  equal 
to  the  horizontal  resultant  U is  set  off ; then  a 
line  connecting  the  two  points  so  found  is  the 
resultant  pressure  on  the  bed-joint  at  G.  This 
resultant  is  well  within  the  limit  of  the  middle 
third  of  the  wall ; tlierefore  the  whole  structure 
is  perfectly  stable  above  the  point  considered. 

The  horizontal  thrust  at  the  springing  is 
equal  to  D'  C,  the  portion  C 0-=U,  being 
already  provided  for.  The  wall  being  assisted 
to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  arch  by  the  living 
buttresses, as  a preliminary  step  someassumption 
must  be  made  for  the  amount  of  tbrust  sup- 
ported by  it.  The  author  has  assumed  that 
half  the  thrust  is  taken  by  the  buttress  and 
half  by  the  wall  of  the  building;  this  assump- 
tion brings  the  resultant  pressures  within 
reasonable  limits,  and  is  therefore  not  far  from 
the  trutii,  On  finishing  the  calculation,  had 
either  of  the  resultant.s  in  the  buttresses 
approached  dangerously  close  to  tlie  face  while 
the  resultants  in  the  wall  were  well  inside,  it 
would  have  been  evident  that  half  the  thrust  of 
the  arch  (assumed  to  act  on  the  abutments)  was 
too  much,  and  a smaller  portion  would  have  had 
to  be  taken. 

In  a badly-designed  structure  it  might  be  im- 
possible to  make  the  resultant  in  the  buttres.s 
and  also  in  the  walls  fall  within  the  middle 
third,  thus  involving  a necessary  increase  in  the 
etabilty  of  the  structure. 


It  being  ascertained  that  the  structure  is 
stable  down  to  point  G,  the  portion  between  G 
and  H is  next  considered,  as  at  point  il  the 
thrust  from  the  vault  of  the  side  aisle  must  be 
taken  into  account,  At  this  point  we  have  three 
forces  acting  (neglecting  for  the  present  the 
thrust  from  the  side  vault),  the  resultant  at  G, 
the  thrust  II  from  the  main  vault,  and  the 
weight  of  the  wall  between  G and  H acting  at 
its  centre  of  gravit}',  I ; the  direction  and  posi- 
tion of  the  resultant  of  these  forces  is  shown 
at  J. 

Next  considering  the  wall  between  H and  I 
at  the  base,  we  have  three  forces  acting  on  the 
bed-joint  at  J, — the  resultant  J from  the  upper 
wall,  the  thrust  K from  the  side  vaults,  and  the 
weight  of  the  wall  II  I acting  at  its  centre  of 
gravity  L ; the  direction  and  position  of  the 
resultant  of  these  forces  is  shown  at  M. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  resultants  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows  are,  if  not  within  the  limit 
of  the  middle  third,  very  near  to  it,  so  that 
stability  is  insured  if  the  buttresses  are  able  to 
resist  the  assumed  half-thrust  of  the  main  arch 
together  with  the  thrust  of  the  side  arch. 

Assuming  the  half-horizontal  thrust  from  the 
arch  to  be  conveyed  through  the  centre  of  the 
wall  in  an  oblique  direction,  parallel  to  the 
coping,  itsdirection  andpositionwill  be  indicated 
by  N (see  fig.  10). 

Considering  the  pressures ona  jointat  K upon 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  buttress,  we  have  the 
resultant  N,  the  weight  of  the  wall  J K acting 
at  its  centre  of  gravity  of  0,  and  the  resultant 
of  the  two  forces  indicated  by  P.  The  pres- 
sures acting  at  the  lower  joint  L are  P the 
resultant  from  the  upper  wall  Q,  the  thrust 
from  the  arch  and  the  weight  of  the  wall  K L 
acting  at  its  centre  of  gravity  V ; the  resultant 
of  these  forces  is  indicated  by  S.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  resultants  in  the  buttresses  are 
well  within  the  wall,  and  the  whole  of  the 
structure  stable ; therefore  the  first  case  of 
failing  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
will  not  here  exist. 

The  second  cause,  the  crushing  of  the  stones, 
need  not  be  inquired  into,  but  the  third  cause  of 
failure,  the  .sliding  of  the  stones  at  the  bed- 
joints,  might  exist,  although  in  the  case  under 
consideration  it  does  not.  The  angle  of  friction 
— that  is,  the  limiting  angle  at  which  a pressure 
might  be  applied  to  a stone  without  its  sliding 
on  the  stone  beneath — varies  from  31  deg.  to 
35  deg.  with  the  normal  to  the  joint,  and  if 
either  of  the  resultants  makes  a greater  angle 
with  the  normal  there  would  be  a danger  of  the 
stones  sliding.  The  coefficient  of  friction  is  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  of  friction,  and  for 
masonry  is  known  to  have  a value  of  from  -6 
to  1.  In  some  text-books  we  are  furnished 
with  the  angle.-?,  and  in  others  with  the 
coefficients,  but  it  is  a matter  of  indifference 
whether  we  have  the  angle  of  friction  or  the 
coefficient  for  any  particular  material,  as  we 
can,  w’hen  we  know  the  meaning  of  the  terms, 
derive  one  from  the  otlier. 

[Some  notes  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
will  be  found  under  another  heading.] 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Pears'>n  Barry  Huyivard.  ArchHect, 
E.ceter.—Ox\  the  15th  inst.  the  remains  of  this 
well-known  architect  were  interred  in  the 
Exeter  Cemetery.  Mr.  Hayward  was  born  on 
November  1,  1838.  and  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John 
Hayward,  of  Exeter,  the  senior  architect  in  the 
■West^  of  England.  For  many  years  they 
piactised  togeilier,  under  the  style  of  Hayward 
& _Son,  but  latterly  Mr.  Tait,  of  London,  has 
joined  partnership,  and  the  firm  is  at  present 
known  as  Hayward,  8on,&  Tait.  After  serving 
his  articles  Mr.  Hayward  was  for  some  time 
with  Messrs.  Haddeld,  Weightman,  & Goldie, 
of  Shetlield  (now  Hadfield  & Son),  and 
returning  to  Exeter,  built,  in  conjunction 
with  his  father,  the  Albert  Memorial 
Museum,  in  Queen-street.  He  wa.s  also 
for  many  years  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Exeter  Company  of  the  1st  Gloucester 
■\olunteer  Engineers;  was  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  local  School  of  Art;  and  Curator  of 
the  Devonshire  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. 
Amongst  the  many  works  Messrs.  Hayward  & 
Son  have  carried  out,  may  he  mentioned  the 
Church  of  S.  Michael,  at  Beer;  the  new  Blun- 
dell's School  at  Tiverton;  the  High  School  for 
Girls,  and  the  Diocesan  Training  College  in 
Exeter.  Mr.  p.  B.  Hayward,  senior,  is  a 
nephew  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  he 
IS  also,  we  are  told,  a connection  of  Mr.  J.  L 
Pearson,  K.A. 


Mr.  Samvel  llarpvr. — The  death  is  announced 
of  Mr.  Samuel  llarpur.  of  Merthyr  Tydfil.  The 
decea.sed  occupied  the  position  of  Surveyor  to 
the  Borough  of  Derby  from  1841  to  1857.  In 
the  latter  year  he  resigned,  and  entered  into 
partnership  with  the  late  Mr.  Tomlinson,  of 
Allestree,  and  his  brother,  the  firm  being  styled 
Tomlinson,  llarpur,  & Harpur,  contractors. 
According  to  the  Berhyshirc  Advertise)',  they 
carried  out  a number  of  important  water  and 
sewage  schemes  atA.shby-de-la-Zouch,  Burslem, 
Knighton,  Coventry,  and  other  places.  In  1859 
he  removed  to  Merthyr  Tydfil,  where  he  com- 
pleted some  large  water  and  sewage  works.  He 
was  then  appointed  Surveyor  and  Engineer  to 
the  Merthyr  Tydfil  Local  Board,  which  position 
he  retained  until  about  three  years  ago,  when 
failing  health  necessitated  his  retirement, 
although  his  services  were  retained  by  the 
Merthyr  and  Aberdare  Board  of  Health  as 
engineer  to  their  joint  sewage  farms  and  works. 
His  youngest  surviving  son,  Mr.  Wm.  Harpur,  is 
Borough  Surveyor  and  Engineer  to  the  Cardiff 
Corporation. 


Jlluslrations. 

DESIGN  FOR  A FIREPLACE. 

HHIS  is  designed  for  a room  in  a private 
dwelling  to  be  called  “ St.  George’s 
Hall,”  and  the  fireplace  represents  on 
the  cresting  St.  George  and  the  Princess  and  * 
maidens  of  Egypt.  Below,  in  the  centre  panel,  'J 
is  the  legend  of  St.  George.  In  the  sides,  St.  \ 
Andrew,  St.  Patrick,  St.  David.  St.  Denis,  St.  J 
Antony,  St.  James, — the  traditionary  seven  ^ 
champions.  j 

The  six  figures  under  niches  are  the  Yirtues, 
the  winged  children,  Genii,  or  good  thoughts,  ^ 
the  mounted  Knights,  Knight-errants.  a 

The  inscriptions  are  : — “ St.  George  for  Merry  J 
England  ” ; the  “ whole  armour  ” of  the  Scrip-  '8 
tures  (which  were  the  virtues  typified  by  the  fl 
consecrated  armour  of  Knights  in  the  Middle  n 
Ages):  and  the  famous  “Honi  soit”  of  the  j 
Knightly  Order  of  St.  George  (the  Garter).  J 

On  the  marble  portion  are  the  nine  worthies,  f 
David,  Joshua,  Judas  Maccabmus,  Hector,  Alex-  ^ 
ander,  Julius  Csesar,  Charlemagne,  Arthur,  King  j 
of  Britain,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  The  figures  on 
the  flanks  are  sentries.  |j 

The  hood  over  the  fire  represents  the  triumph  S 
of  Constantine.  J 

There  are  two  ingle  seats  lighted  by  small  1 
windows,  and  by  metal  chandeliers  at  night. 

J.  H.  Pollen. 


DECORATION  FOR  A DRAWING-ROOM.]]  i 
The  drawing-room  of  which  we  give  the  ; 
ceiling  and  side  forms  part  of  an  addition  to  a ■ 
country  mansion,  the  billiard-room,  of  which  • 
we  hope  to  give  an  illustration  hereafter,  occu- 
pying the  remainder  of  the  ground-floor. 

The  woodwork  of  the  dado,  doors,  and 
windows  is  of  Australian,  black  wood.  The 
twelve  pilasters  are  of  pale  mabogany,  with  : 
panels  of  satinwood,  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
black.  The  capitals  in  the  room  are  carved 
in  mahogany,  while  those  to  the  bay  windows  ' 
are  of  bronze  ; the  pedestals  of  the  pilasters  ' 
have  ornamental  bronze  panels,  the  frieze  of  the  ' 
folding  doors  is  of  black  wood,  carved  with 
dragons  and  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
has  in  the  centre  shield  a marble  jewel.  The 
face  of  tlie  archivolts  of  the  recesses  and  their 
soflits  are  carved  in  mabogany,  and  the  span-  * 
drels  are  painted  with  ligures  on  a gold  • 
ground.  The  door  plates  and  handles  are  of 
copper,  inlaid  with  pale  brass  in  scroll  work ; 
beyond  the  carpet  the  floor  is  of  inlaid  par-  ■ 
quetry  in  scroll  work  of  pale  satinwood  on  a >1, 
black  ground,  with  walnut  edges  and  white  * 
lines,  and  the  room  is  hung  with  damask  satin 
of  pale  apricot  on  a copper-coloured  ground.  ' 

The  ceiling,  cornices,  and  soffits  are  plaster  j 
in  relief,  with  figure  panels  of  the  Winds,  Sea-  ' 
SODS,  &:c.  I 

The  bronze  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  A.  j 
Gilbert,  A.R.A.,  from  Mr.  George  Aitchison’s  ] 
design.  J 

The  figures  of  the  Winds  and  Seasons,  and  J 
the  white  marble  chiraney-piece  and  bas-relief  'T 
over  it,  are  by  Mr.  S.  Pepys  Cockerell.  ■ 


DESIGN  FOR  A RAILWAY  STATION. 

This  design,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Boney,  was  made 
in  competition  for  a Royal  Academy  prize,  and 
we  commented  on  it,  with  others,  at  the  time 
the  students'  designs  were  exhibited. 

Tlie  design  was  not  successful  in  the  students’ 
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Elm  Church,  Canihridgeshire. — Plan. 


competition,  but  the  Academy  thought  it  worth 
a good  place  in  the  Architectural  Room  at  this 
year’s  exhibition. 


ELM  CHURCH,  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

This  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  “All 
■aaints,"  is  situated  in  a village  of  the  same 
name,  about  two  miles  from  Wisbech.  It  is 
mainly  of  Early  English  work,  though  there  are 
many  evidences  of  insertions  of  later  date,  as 
the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  windows  in 
the  nort.h  and  south  aisles  testify.  Although 
hardly  so  rich  in  detail  a-s  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Marshland  churches,  it  has  some  in- 
teresting features  worthy  of  study,  more 
■especially  the  fine  tower,  nave  arcading  and 
clearstory,  with  its  rich  roof,  and  the  north  and 
south  entrances.  The  plan  is  very  simple,  and 
■seems  to  have  been  little  altered  from  the 
criginal.  The  tower  is  at  the  west  extremity  of 
the  church,  and  forms  the  principal  entrance, 
leading  to  the  nave,  with  its  north  and  south 
aisles  and  chanceL  There  is  no  vestry,  nor  are 
there  traces  of  a past  one.  At  present  the 
west  bay  of  the  north  aisle  is  partitioned  off  and 
used  as  a vestry.  The  nave,  of  six  bays,  with  a 
fine  clearstory,  is  simple  Early  English  work, 
the  columns  being  alternately  circular  and 
octagonal.  The  chancel  and  tower  arches  are 
■also  of  work  of  the  same  period.  The  nave  roof 
is  Perpendicular,  of  double  hammer  beam  con- 
•stmction,  and  is  very  rich  in  carved  and 
moulded  work,  much  of  which  has  fallen  into 
decay.  The  north  aisle  has  also  a good, 
although  simple,  roof.  Tlie  chancel  has  been 
much  “restored,”  the  east  wall  having  been 
rebuilt,  with  a new  Decorated  window  inserted  ; 
while  a new  roof  has  replaced  the  old  one. 
The  Decorated  windows  in  the  north  and  south 
walls  are  parts  of  the  old  work.  The  priests’ 
door  in  the  extreme  north-east  comer  of  the 
chancel  is  also  an  interesting  feature.  The 
tower  is  a very  simple  but  bold  example  of 
‘Early  English  work.  The  richly-moulded  north 
and  south  doorways  are  also  worthy  of  note. 
The  masonry  generally  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, especially  that  of  the  tower,  clearstory 
windows,  north  and  south  doorways.  The  stone 
«sed  is  from  the  quarries  of  Barnack,  in  North- 
amptonshire, the  same  as  used  for  Ely  and 
Peterborough  Cathedrals, 

Sidney  K.  Greenslade. 
™^ty  add  that  the  drawings  here 
published  obtained  for  their  author  the  Neale 
Prize,  presented  by  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion for  measured  drawings  drawn  on  the  spot. 


Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors. — The  following 
gentlemen  having  satisfied  the  examiners  at  the 
■examination  held  in  London  on  the  26th  and 
27th  October,  liave  been  granted  certificates  of 
corapetenc}'  by  the  Council  of  the  As-sociation : 
— R.  R.  Brown,  Bridlington  Quay ; W.  G. 
Bryning,  Liverpool ; VV.  C,  Field,  Eastbourne ; 
I.  T.  Hawkins,  Chichester;  J.  S.  Millington, 
Wavertree ; J.  B.  Wilson,  Cockermouth.  The 
next  examination  will  be  held  in  London  in 
April.  1889. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. — We  are  compelled  by 
want  of  space  to  hold  over  until  next  week 
our  customary  review  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Local  Government  Board. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  meeting  of  this  Association  for 
the  present  session  was  held  on  the  16th  inst., 
in  the  meeting  room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton 
(President)  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Librarian  announced  several  dona- 
tions to  the  library,  one  being  a very  valuable 
folio  volume,  “ The  Abbey  of  St.  Andrew, 
Hexham,"  presented  by  the  author,  Mr.  Charles 
Clement  Hodges.  Votes  of  thanks  were  ac- 
corded to  the  different  donors. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Pryce  (Hon.  Sec.)  stated  that  Mr. 
Millard  had  kindly  undertaken  to  conduct  the 
Elementary  Class  of  Water  Colours.  He  wo\ild 
be  glad  if  members  who  wished  to  join  that 
class,  or  the  senior  class,  would  send  in  their 
names  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  said  that  at  a meeting  held 
for  the  purpose,  a social  club,  with  the  title  of 
the  "A.  A.  Lyric  Club,”  had  been  started  for 
members  of  the  Association.  A committee  had 
been  appointed,  with  Mr.  Appleton  as  Presi- 
dent, and  Messrs.  Julian  and  Miller  as  Vice- 
Presidents.  The  object  of  the  club,  as  stated 
in  the  rules,  was  “ to  promote  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion.” and  one  of  the  means  would  be  the 
holding  of  a series  of  smoking  concerts,  the 
first  of  which  would  take  place  at  AnderCon's 
Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  the  8th  prox.  It  was 
proposed  to  hold  two  meetings  monthly,  on  the 
first  and  third  Thursdays,  the  session  of  the 
club  to  be  concurrent  with  that  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  subscription  would  be  5s.,  and  after 
a certain  number  of  members  had  been  elected, 
a small  entrance-fee  would  be  charged.  The 
club  had  the  sympatliy  of,  and  would  work  in 
co-operation  with,  the  Entertainments  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  M.Tnst.C.E,,  then  read  a 
paper  on  “ The  Theory  of  Arched  Structures,” 
which,  with  the  numerous  diagrams  illustrating 
it,  we  print  in  other  of  our  columns. 

The  Chairman  said  the  paper  was  one 
that  hardly  admitted  of  discussion,  and 
they  could  only  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
and  learn  of  him  (applause).  The  subject 
had  been  most  admirably  explained,  and 
when  they  had  the  benefit  of  the  diagrams 
in  connexion  with  the  letterpress,  they  would 
be  able  to  study  them  quietly  by  themselves. 
It  might  be  difficult,  in  a great  many  instances, 
to  follow  this  graphic  method  of  calculating 
strengths  if  one  was  not  accustomed  to  it,  but 
Mr.  Walmisley  was  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
extreme  clearness  of  his  expositions  (applause). 
The  subject  ought  to  be  one  of  great  interest 
to  architects,  and  he  was  in  hopes  that  this 
mode  of  calculating  thrusts  and  weights  was 
growing  in  favour  with  them.  Up  to  a com- 
paratively recent  time  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  things  too  much  by  rule-of- 
thumb.  If,  therefore,  they  could  give  a reason 
for  the  faith  that  was  in  them,  it  was  advisable 
they  should  do  so. 

Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Walmisley,  remarked  that  this  was  a 
topic  in  connexion  with  which  no  burning 
question  of  partisanship  for  styles  could  be 
introduced.  They  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  very  difficult  problems,  and  the  diagrams 
would  have  to  be  thought  over,  as  it  was  quite 
impos-sible  for  one  to  rise  at  a moment’s 
notice  and  follow  the  lecturer  through  all 
his  explanations  ; but  if  they  could  by 


any  means  see  those  diagrams,  and  ponder 
over  them,  they  would  learn  very  much 
which  would  be  to  their  profit.  He  was 
very  glad  that  Mr.  Walmisley  had  referred 
to  the  part  played  by  the  chain  round  the  dome, 
because  he  (the  speaker)  had  recently  bad  to 
consider  the  construction  of  a dome,  and  he  was 
a little  bit  at  sea  as  to  the  exact  part  played  by 
the  chain.  He,  of  course,  knew  about  it  gene- 
rally, but  he  had  wished  to  know  more  par- 
ticularly, and  that  information  he  had  now 
received.  He  had  often  wondered  how  much 
their  ancestors  in  the  Middle  Ages  knew  of 
these  theories,  when  constructing  their  extraor- 
dinary groining,  and  he  bad  sometimes  fancied 
that  they  knew  little  about  the  theory,  but  put 
their  work  together  with  ample  strength.  Taking 
the  roofs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  would  be 
found,  on  critical  examination,  to  be  composed 
of  massive  timbers  put  together,  and  kept  in 
place  by  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  walls 
and  buttresses.  The  Medimval  construction  was 
not  so  scientific  as  that  of  some  of  the  modem 
roofs,  and  Mr.  Walmisley  seemed  to  indicate 
that  flying  buttresses  were  almost  necessary  for 
gjoining  of  the  kind  shown,  to  divide  the  stress, 
as  it  were. 

Mr.  Percy  Hunter  seconded  the  voteof  thanks. 
In  listening  to  the  paper,  the  same  question 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  arisen  in 
his  mind,  viz.,  as  to  whether  the  old  builders 
ever  worried  themselves  about  all  those  strains 
and  stresses  so  gpraphically  represented  that 
evening  ; and  he  believed,  for  the  happiness  of 
all  present,  they  might  arrive  at  the  safe  con- 
clusion that  the  old  men  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  said  for  their  “ happiness,”  because  if 
architects  had  to  sit  down  to  their  drawing- 
boards  and  T-squares  to  work  out  all  that  sort 
of  thing  graphically  before  they  could  design  a 
cathedral,  they  would  throw  up  the  work  in 
despair.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  President 
had  said,  they  wished  to  give  a reason  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  them,  therefore  they  were  glad 
that,  owing  to  the  advance  of  science  and  the 
careful  attention  given  to  those  matters  by 
Professor  Rankine  and  others,  men  like  Mr. 
Walmisley  were  to  be  found  to  whom  they 
could  safely  go  for  advice  and  assistance  in  any 
question  of  really  difficult  construction.  The 
author  himself  had  given  them  some  hopes  of 
an  escape  from  their  difficulties  in  the  designing 
of  a beautiful  building  only  by  means  of  scien- 
tific construction,  because  he  had  admitted  that 
Professor  Rankine  started  first  of  all  with  some 
arbitrary  assumptions.  The  Professor  took  the 
stability  of  existing  buildings,  and  working 
from  that  deduced  his  wonderful  method  of 
arriving  at  results.  He  was  very  thankful 
after  all  that  Professor  Rankine  had  gone 
to  the  old  examples,  before  he  could 
arrive  at  his  scientific  results.  They  might 
compare  it,  in  a certain  degree,  to  the 
Grecian  statuary.  It  was  very  doubtful  if  the 
Greeks  had  such  a knowledge  of  anatomy  as 
was  possessed  now-a-days  by  many  of  the 
students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  yet  they  turned 
out  beautiful  statues.  The  old  builders,  too, 
had  gjeat  ideas  of  beautiful  buildings ; but 
they  could  not  have  shown  reason  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  them,  and  they  therefore  built  from 
experience.  That  it  was  so,  he  presumed  might 
be  taken  from  the  history  of  the  buildings 
themselves,  and  from  the  way  in  which  they 
had  evidently  dealt  with  different  parts  of  their 
coDstruction  at  a time,  getting  over  the  diffi- 
culties as  best  they  could,  by  putting  on  some- 
thing here,  or  taking  off  something  there,  and 
diverting  their  loads.  In  the  section  of  the 
dome  [see  fig.  9 on  p.  377],  Mr.  Walmisley 
had  taken  a two-centred  arch,  and  he  arrived 
at  the  thrust  at  the  point  C,  which  was  counter- 
acted by  the  chain.  He  supposed  that  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  would  be  quoted  as  the 
architect  who  set  that  example ; but  he  would 
like  to  know  whether,  supposing  it  were  a 
semi-circular  dome,  there  would  be  any  outward 
thrust.  He  had  heard  it  doubted  wliether  there 
was  any  thrust  with  a dome  at  all  if  it  was 
truly  constructed.  Some  time  ago  he  heard  a 
paper  read  by  Mr  Chisholm,  then  architect  to  the 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  which  did  not  deal  so 
much  with  the  scientific  construction  of  the 
dome  as  with  the  method  in  which  it  was  built 
up  with  an  absence  of  anything  like  centering. 
After  the  meeting  he  had  a discussion  with  Mr. 
Chisholm  upon  the  question  of  domes,  and  he 
found  there  was  a great  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  there  was  any  outward  thrust  at 
all  with  a truly-constructed  dome.  Mr.  Wal- 
misley had  undoubtedly  shown  one  thrust,  and 
which  certainly  would  appear  to  exist.  To  show 
how  much  engineers  had  worked  by  rule-of- 
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thumb,  he  would  like  to  quote  a well-known  story 
of  Mr.  Brunei.  An  arch  fell  down  during  the 
construction  of  the  Great  'Western  Railway. 
Meeting  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  were  in  a 
great  state  of  alarm  and  annoyance  at  the 
heavy  lo.s.s,  Mr.  Brunei  said, — “lam  very  glad 
of  it.”  The  directors  inquired  why,  when  Mr. 
Brunei  replied, — “ We  were  going  to  build 
twenty  other  arches  exactly  like  this,  but  now 
we  find  we  have  made  a mistake,  and  we  shall 
have  to  alter  tliem."  It,  therefore,  would  seem 
that  all  this  arch-building  had  been  done  very 
much  upon  a rule-of-thumb  principle.  It  had 
been  a matter  of  experience ; and  while  he  was 
rather  delighted  to  find  this  graphic  method  of 
representing  on  paper,  and  arriving  at  some- 
thing approximating  to  truth,  he  still  felt  very 
sceptical  about  accepting  it  as  final,  because 
there  were  many  infiaences  which  might  happen 
to  altogether  upset  the  calculations.  The 
weight  might  happen  to  get  imposed  in  a cer- 
tain way  daring  the  work,  and  by  settlement 
or  some  other  cause  the  whole  thing  would  be 
altered.  So  that  while  he  would  like  to  have 
this  method  of  arriving  at  the  result  scientifi- 
cally, he  would  still  venture  humbly  to  enter  a 
protest  against  accepting  it  as  final, — the  more 
so  as  Jlr.  Walmisley  had  stated  that  he  first  of 
all  started  from  an  empirical  rule  founded  upon 
the  experience  of  others. 

l\Ir.  A.  0.  Collard  supported  the  motion,  and 
expressed  his  admiration  for  Mr.  Walmisley’s 
paper. 

Mr.  Sydney  B.  Beale  said  he  rose,  not  with 
the  expectation  of  adding  much  that  was  new 
to  the  theories  brought  forward  that  evening, 
but  to  draw  attention  to  the  methods  adopted 
in  some  of  the  diagrams  exhibited  for  arriving 
at  the  curve  of  strain  in  an  arch  under  given 
conditions  of  loading.  It  would  be  seen  tliat 
in  each  case  a funicular  polygon  had  been  con- 
structed, outside  and  distinct  from  the  drawing 
of  the  arch  or  vault  it.self.  The  curve  of  strain 
had  been  derived  therefrom,  and  finally  drawn 
upon  the  arch  voussoirs.  This  method  was 
much  more  simple,  less  laborious,  and  infinitely 
better  in  many  ways_  than  a certain  method 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  writers  on  the 
graphic  delineation  of  forces.  He  referred  to 
the  system  of  constructing  the  curve  of  strain 
in  an  arch  ring,  by  drawing  a series  of  parallel- 
ograms, one  for  each  voussoir. — the  vertical 
load.'j,  acting  through  their  centres  of  gravity 
being  resolved,  together  with  the  thrust  from 
the  crown  of  the  arch,  into  a resultant  that  had 
to  be  similarly  combined  with  the  weight  on 
the  next  voussoir,  and  again  resolved,  tlie 
whole  resulting  in  an  indescribable  mass  of 
lines,  representing  bed-joints,  weights,  thrusts, 
resultants,  curves  of  pre.csure,  and  curves  of 
resistance,  radiating  in  all  directions,  much  to 
the  confusion  of  the  investigator.  Tlie  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  of  the  diagrams  before 
them  forcibly  showed  what  an  advantage  the 
use  of  the  funicular  polygon  had  o\’er  the  other 
method  of  many  parallelograms  in  the  deter- 
mination  of  the_  curve  of  strain  in  an  arch 
ring,  Mr.  Walmisley  had  described  his  inquiry 
into  the  stability  of  the  nave-arching  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral.  One  half  of  his  diagram  (fif^.  10, 
p,  377)  indicated  the  curve  of  strain  arrived  at 
upon  one  series  of  calculations,  and  it  was  seen 
approaching  dangerously  near  the  intrados  of 
tbe  arch,  and,  in  fact,  intersecting  it.  That 
arch,  undoubtedly,  would  contain  an  element  of 
danger  were  it  not  for  the  great  assistance 
received  from  the  weight  of  the  superimposed 


nave-wall,  carried  up  above  the  springing  of  the 
■\ault.  Backing  up  the  liaunches  of  an  arch 
added  very  considerably  to  the  stability  of  tbe 
structure.  That  fact  might  be  interestinglv 
demon.strated  by  using  a small  wooden  model 
of  an  arch  ring  constructed  with  hinged  or 
flexible  joints.  Upon  the  application  of  an 
undue  pressure  on  the  model,  whether  in  a 
vertical  or  oblique  direction,  the  arch  would 
collapse  ; but  if  the  haunches  of  the  model  arch 
were  pressed  upon  simply  by  the  hands,  the 
model,  under  a large  accession  of  pressure,  even 
applied  at  the  most  disadvantageous  point 
would  remain  perfectly  rigid,  without  any  in’ 
dication  of  failure.  It  then  was  due  to^  the 
backing-up  of  the  haunches  of  the  nave- 
arching  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  by  the  weight 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  nave-wall  that  that 

cf.Kirr  remained  in  a condition  of 

stability  to  the  present  day  (applause). 

After  some  remarks  from  Messrs.  Owen 
and  I-I.  Lanchester, 

a incidentally  e.xpressed 

a doubt  whether  the  vaulting  of  King’s  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  could  have  bee^n  put  L 
y people  who  had  no  coiTect  knowledge  of 


the  thrusts  in  such  an  elaborate  piece  of 
work, 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  to  the 
meeting,  and  met  with  a very  hearty  reception. 

Mr,  'Walmisley,  in  replying,  said  that  several 
remarks  had  been  made  as  to  the  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge  possessed  by  the  old 
architects.  Perhaps  they  had  depended  a 
good  deal  upon  experiment,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  New-street  Station  roof  at  Birmingham.  In 
that  case  a load  was  laid  on  at  various  points, 
to  ascertain  wlietlier  it  would  bear  the  strain  : 
but  now  they  could  calculate  the  strains,  and,  if 
tbe  material  and  the  construction  were  proper, 
they  could  prove  the  results  of  the  calcula- 
tions, specifications,  and  drawings.  Tbe  diagram 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral  (fig.  10)  was  a section 
taken  from  a book  which  illustrated  the  edifice, 
and  his  object  was  to  show  theetfectofthe  wall 
and  the  buttresses  in  sustaining  the  thrust, 
and  the  effect  of  the  wall  on  the  curve  of  equi- 
librium. With  reference  to  the  dome  (question, 
whether  there  was  a horizontal  thrust  or  not 
depended  on  the  vertical  loads  of  the  curve  of 
equilibrium.  It  was  possible  to  construct  an 
arch  which  should  be  too  heavily  loaded  at  the 
haunches,  or  at  the  groining.  The  superstruc- 
ture above  the  dome  had  to  be  considered. 
The  curve  of  equilibrium  had  to  be  drawn,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  see  that  the  weights  were 
such  that  though  there  might  be  little  hori- 
zontal thrust,  there  might  be  the  chance  of  the 
arch  coming  out  between  the  groining  and  the 
springing,  which  depended  greatly  on  the 
weights  they  had  to  deal  with  and  the  rise 
they  gave  to  the  arch.  One  gentleman  thought 
there  was  no  tension  unless  the  line  of  pressure 
fell  without  the  wall.  He  thought  he  had 
sufficiently  explained  that  by  the  illustration  of 
the  plank  and  the  statement  quoted  from  Pro- 
fe.ssor  Rankine. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  CULTS  AND  MONUMENTS  OF 
ANCIENT  ATHENS. 

_ Miss  Habrison’s  third  lecture  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  on  November  16,  had  for 
its  subject  the  theatre  of  Dionysos  at  Athens. 
This  theatre  has  been  excavated  since  1862,  so 
that  it  would  scarcely  fall  within  tlie  scope  of 
these  lectures  were  it  not  for  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  the  ancient  circular  orchestra  or 
dancing-place,  and  for  the  mythological  import- 
ance of  its  sculptures  in  regard  to  the  cults. 
Close  to  the  theatre  were  the  two  temples  of 
Dionysos  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  20).  The 
foundations  of  the  oldest  (roap^aiorarov)  almost 
adjoins  the  stage  — one  proof  that  Greek 
dramatic  performances  were  not  a mere  amuse- 
ment, but  had  a sacred  character.  The  theatre 
can  best  be  .studied  under  the  three  headings  of 
the  fhratron  proper,  the  stages,  and  the  orchestra. 
The  first  was  composed  of  semicircular  rows  of 
seats,  rising  one  behind  the  other ; only  the 
places  of  honour  were  separate  chairs,  but  the 
stone  benches  were  distinctly  marked  off  into 
divisions,  so  that  each  spectator  had  his  allotted 
space.  The  chairs  were  set  apart  for  the  priests. 
The  most  beautiful  of  these  exactly  faces  the 
stage ; it  belonged  to  the  priest  of  Dionysos 
and  is  inscribed  Lpewt;  Aiovv^ov  E\$v9ip(tsi^'. 
Another,  of  which  the  inscription  was  given  in 
tbe  last  lecture,  belonged  to  the  priest  of  Hekete 
and  the  Charites.  On  a third  we  read  ’Lpf^t.-  | 
Avatcwi^  I Kai  t'lpojog  \ ETnrtyio? — a hero  known 
to  us  from  this  inscription  only. 

Turning  to  the  stage,  or  skene,  we  find  that 
there  were  several  stages  built  at  various  dates 
The  latest,  constructed  by  the  arcliitect  Phaidros 
under  Septimus  Severus.  is  supported  by  coarse 
figures  of  Sileni,  alteruatingwith  reliefs  repre- 
senting the  life  of  Dionysos.  Poor  though 
these  sculptures  be,  they  have  great  mytho- 
logical interest ; they  give  us  the  birth  of  the 
god,  his  reception  by  Ikaoros  on  his  first  en- 
trance into  Attika,  &c.  This  myth  of  the 
journey  of  Dionysos  means,  of  course,  that  the 
vine  was  not  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Attika 
but  imported.  The  deme  naria,  where  the 
;oa  first  stopped  on  his  journey,  has  within  the 
last  year  been  identified  with  Dionuso,  to  the 
of  Pentilikos,  a beautiful  spot,  where 
the  Dionysiac  ivy  still  abounds,  and  where  the 
numerous  goats  seem  ready  for  sacrifice  to  the 
god. 

a come  to  consider  the  orchestra,  we 

nnd  that  the  several  stages  encroached  on  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  original  circular  shape 
was  destroyed,  The  real  gist  of  the  orchestra 
. best  understood  from  the  plan  of  the  theatre 
.it  hpidaurus,  excavated  1881-3.  It  shows  the 


perfectly  round  orchestra,  the  wide  jmrodoi 
leading  to  it  on  either  side,  and  the  small  stage. 
Miss  Harrison  holds  that  not  only  the  chorus 
appeared  on  tlie  orchestra,  but  tliat  the  greater 
part  of  the  action  took  place  there.  She- 
graphically  showed  the  gain  that  this  would  be 
in  such  a play,  for  instance,  as  tbe  “ Agamem- 
non.” The  chariot  bearing  Agamemnon  and 
Kaisandra,  and  the  wliole  train  of  captives, 
would  come  sweeping  down  the  parodoi  on  to- 
the  orchestra;  a great  sense  of  space  and 
freedom  was  thus  gained,  and  tbe  difficulties- 
arising  from  the  want  of  room,  were  such 
crowded  action  represented  on  the  skene  above, 
avoided.  The  sheiie,  then,  was  of  comparatively 
little  importance  in  the  early  Greek  theatre, 
and  was  used  probably  only  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  emphasise  the  fact  that  an  actor  appeared 
from  mithin  the  palace  or  liouse,  c.g.,  in  the  case 
of  the  “Agamemnon,”  Klytemnestra  issuing 
from  the  royal  palace  would  appear  on  the 
skene.  Lately  the  old  pro-Lycurgic  orchestra 
or  dancing-place  of  polygonal  masonry  has 
been  discovered  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysos.  It 
was  the  earliest  and  only  permanent  portion  of 
the  theatre  in  the  days  before  tbe  wooden  seats 
bad  given  place  to  the  more  substantial  stone 
ones. 

In  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  was  the  altar  on 
which  the  goat  was  sacrificed,  and  round  which 
the  chorus  danced.  The  whole  drama  arose 
in  time  out  of  the  simple  sacrifice  and  dance 
in  honour  of  Dionysos.  The  earliest  representa- 
tion of  such  a dance  is  the  archaic  choros  at 
Olympia, — seven  quaint  figures  linked  together 
for  a round  dance.  The  choros  was  not  in 
honour  of  Dionysos  alone.  A fine  vase  (Cor- 
neto)  shows  a round  dance  disposed  .as  a border 
around  the  contest  of  Herakles  and  Triton.  In 
its  special  connexion  with  Dionysos,  two  new 
mythological  elements  came  in, — the  Satyrs  and 
the  Maenads.  The  beautiful  cylix,  by  Hieron 
(Berlin),  shows  the  Maenads  dancing  in  honour 
of  Dionysos  Dendrites.  An  aryballos  from 
Attika  (Berlin)  shows  them  reclining  in  every 
picturesque  attitude  of  exhaustion  after  the 
dance.  The  riotous  element  of  the  Bacchic 
dances  was  intensified  by  their  connexion  with 
the  rites  of  Kybele, — a connexion  well  proved 
by  tbe  first  chorus  of  tbe  BaceJue  of  Euripides, 
and  by  a terra-cotta  from  JIeg.ale  (St.  Peters- 
burgh),  showing  Kybele  in  a shrine,  surrounded 
by  a frieze  of  Maenads.  These  illustrations  are 
only  the  mythical  counterpart  of  what  actually 
took  place.  The  great  Krater  at  Naples  brings 
visibly  before  us  the  whole  scene  of  the  pre- 
paration for  the  chorus, — actors  with  their  masks 
ready  to  put  on,  figures  hurrying  to  and  fro ; in 
fact,  aU  the  scene  of  bustle  which  precedes  a 
performance.  The  Dionysiac  Theatre  itself  was 
adorned  with  dancing  figures ; two  of  extreme 
beauty, — one  of  a figure  in  calm  movement,  the 
other  showing  a Bacchante  in  excited  motion, — 
are  now  in  the  Central  Museum  at  Athens. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  EXHIBITION  SOCIETY. 

TYPE-FOUKDING  AND  PRINTING. 

In  type-founding  and  printing,  Mr.  Emery 
"SValker,  who  delivered  his  lecture  on  the  15th 
inst.,  was  furni.shed  with  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting subjects  which  could  fall  to  the  lot  of 
a lecturer — one  which  affords  ample  material 
for  picturesque  treatment— and  appeals  to  every 
class  of  hearer:  for  whoever  tires  of  hearing 
about  books  ? But  it  was  too  large  a subject 
for  a single  lecture,  and  to  do  it  the  barest 
justice  was  in  the  circumstances  a hopeless  task. 

The  much-debated. point  of  the  inventor  of 
printing  was  ingeniously  disposed  of,  the  lec- 
turer remarking  that  the  inventor  of  movable 
types  was  the  real  inventor  of  printing.  He 
might  h.ave  told  his  audience  that  there  were 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  Chinese  (who 
were  represented  at  the  lecture)  used  movable 
clay  types  so  early  as  tbe  eleventh  century — and 
that  in  the  British  Museum  are  certain  Corean 
books  so  printed,  and  dated  1337.  Our  Norman 
Kings  used  what  was  in  effect  a movable  type 
in  the  block  with  whicli  they  impressed  their 
initials,  and  the  wonder  is  how  so  obvious  an 
advance  as  the  multiplic.ation  of  single  letter 
blocks  should  have  been  so  long  delayed.  But 
all  great  inventions  are  simple,  like  the  con- 
jurors tricks  when  explained;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  prisoner  had  been  for  sixteen  years  in 
his  dungeon  that  a h.appy  thought  struck  him 
{pace  ArtemusWard),  and  he  opened  the  window 
and  got  out ! 

The  first  use  of  movable  metal  types,  though 
often  credited  to  Gutenberg,  has  been  traced 
with  reasonable  certainty  to  Coster,  of  Haarlem, 
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in  the  year  M4.5,  and  the  earliest  extant  example 
ot  their  use  is  believed  to  be  a Letter  of  Indul- 
gence by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  dated  145J.  The 
first  types  w-ere  facsimiles  of  the  handwriting  of 
the  time,  and  they  not  only  closely  followed  the 
shapes  of  the  letters’,  but  also  the  unevenness  of 
the  written  lines.  The  printers  were  uneducated 
men,  and  copied  with  dull  precision  the  MvS. 
before  them,  — mistakes,  erasures,  and  all. 
Improvement  in  the  printers’  art  was  very  slow. 
Catchwords  at  the  bottoms  of  the  pages  were 
introduced  in  1409,  pagination  in  1471.  Vellum 
gave  place  to  paper  in  the  same  year,  and  in 
147.3  the  lines  were  straightened  by  mechanical 
means,  and  the  general  appearance  of  _ the 
printed  page  became  something  like  what  it  is 
now. 

The  lecturer  rapidly  explained  the  cutting  of 
the  steel  letter-punches,  the  formation  of  the 
matrix,  the  casting  of  the  type  therefrom,  the 
compositors’  cases,  and  general  arrangements  of 
a modern  printing  office. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  oxyhydrogen  light 
he  threw  upon  a screen  enlarged  facsimiles  of 
some  early  MS.  and  printed  sheets  in  chronolo- 
gical sequence,  and  dwelt  upon  their  points  of 
difference  and  excellence  with  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  and  the  unction  of  an  en- 
thusiast. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  book  illustration,  he 
insisted  on  the  necessity  for  making  the  cut 
subservient  to  the  text,  and  was  very  severe 
upon  the  modern  practice  of  deranging  the  text 
in  order  to  print  a block  of  fanciful  outline.  In 
criticising  the  modern  style  of  woodcutting  and 
the  use  of  toned  pictures,  he  should  have  called 
to  mind  some  notable  exceptions — to  wit,  the 
early  woodcirts  of  Sir  John  Millais  and  others ; 
and  the  presence  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane  might 
have  reminded  him  of  the  charming^  illustra- 
tions to  Mrs.  Molesworth's  tales  which  that 
accomplished  and  versatile  artist  ha.s  supplied, 
and  which  fulfil  every  requirement  of  the  wood- 
cutter and  printer. 

The  lecturer  bad  much  to  say  as  to  the 
superior  beauty  of  the  older  type,  and  com- 
mended the  Pall-Mall  Gazette  and  other  papers 
for  returning  to  the  earlier  fashion.  He  ex- 
plained thereason  for  printing  the  text  so  as  to 
leave  a wider  margin  at  the  bottom  and  right- 
hand  side,  as  they  suffer  most  in  wear,  and  alto- 
gether favoured  the  arrangement  of  title-page, 
&c.,  &c.,  which  the  sixteenth-century  Italian 
and  Flemish  printers  used. 

The  President  having  announced  that  book- 
binding would  form  the  subject  of  the  next 
address,  the  company  spread  about  the  galleries, 
which  were  thrown  open  for  their  enjoyment. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAW  COURTS  AT 
LEIPZIG. 

Thb  highest  Appellate  Court  of  the  German 
Empire  is  not,  as  so  many  other  things  are,  at 
Berlin,  but  at  Leipzig,  and  the  stress  of  busi- 
ness rendering  larger  buildings  absolutely  neces- 
sary, a competition, — public,  but  limited  to 
German  architects  only, — was  called  for  in  the 
spring  of  1885,  with  the  result  that  the  first 
premium  was  awarded  to  the  Darmstadt  Court 
architect.  Prof.  Ludwig  Hoffmann.  His  design 
was  recommended  for  adoption  subject  to  cer- 
tain alterations,  and  these  having  been  made  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  the  whole  scheme  was  finally  referred 
to  the  “Architectural  Academy  of  Saxony  ” for 
approval.  This  having  been  obtained.  Prof. 
Hoffmann  was  asked  to  prepare  an  estimate  of 
the  cost.  Early  in  188(5  this  estimate  was  ready, 
and  amounted  to  322,750/.,  which,  by  successive 
curtailments  in  ornamentation  and  so  forth, 
was  finally  reduced  to  295,100/.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  details  occupied  the  following 
year  and  part  of  this,  and  on  October  31  the 
foundation  stone  of  this  important  building 
was  laid  by  the  Emperor  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  Saxony  and  a large  legal  and  (of 
course)  military  gathering,  the  architect  having 
the  honour  of  personally  explaining  the  plans 
to  his  Majesty  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony. 
The  works  are  now  in  progress,  but  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  carcass  alone  will  take  two  years, 
and  the  joinery,  internal  fittings,  and  the  light- 
ing and  heating  arrangements  will  take  four 
years  more.  A large  model  is  now  being  pre- 
pared to  show  certain  external  alterations 
contemplated  by  the  architect,  and  as  soon  as 
this  is  completed  we  hope  to  refer  to  this 
subject  again,  and  to  publish  the  plans 
obligingly  promised  to  us  by  their  author. 
In  the  meantime,  we  may  add  that 
the  building  stands,  as  such  buildings 


should,  entirely  free  on  all  sides,  and  that  the 
general  design  consists  of  a rectangular  plan  of 
about  two  to  one,  with  two  large  open  courts 
formed  by  a cross-range  from  back  to  front. 
The  elevation  is  in  palatial  Italian  Renaissance, 
and  consists  of  two  storeys,  the  lower  one  low, 
with  rustications  and  square  openings,  the  upper 
one  high,  with  round-headed  windows,  &c.  The 
centre  of  the  principal  facade  is  broken  by  a 
slight  but  broad  projection,  with  cupolas  at  the 
angles,  and  further  central  projection  contain- 
ing a grand  entrance-archway.  The  central 
feature  upwards  is  the  large  dome  of  the  Great 
Hall,  which  is  placed  in  the  cross-range  above 
mentioned,  and,  although  naturally  at  some 
distance  behind  the  line  of  frontage,  it  will  not 
only  be  high  enough  to  dominate  the  entire 
group,  but  will  form  a conspicuous  object  in 
the  City  of  Booksellers. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sirmhu/ham  Architectural  Agsociation. — At  a 
meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  President  of  the  (London)  Archi- 
tectural Association,  read  a paper  on  “The 
Affiliation  of  Student  Architectural  Societies.” 
It  reached  us  too  late  for  insertion  this  week. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Associatio7i. — At 
a meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association,  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  in  the 
Architectural  Hall,  42,  George-sireet — Professor 
Baldwin  Brown,  president,  in  the  chair — Mr.  J. 
Crabb  Watt  delivered  a lecture  on  “ The 
.^Esthetics  of  City  Buildings.”  Selecting  Edin- 
burgh as  a type  to  which  the  abstract  principles, 
discussed  in  his  previous  lecture,  might  be 
applied,  he  proceeded  to  refer  first  to  the 
bnrghal  and  then  to  the  urban  architecture. 
Under  the  first  branch,  he  touched  incidentally 
upon  the  recent  Municipal  Buildings  scheme. 
With  the  exception  of  the  site  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  the  proposed  situation  he  thought 
was  the  finest  almost  in  Europe  for  such  a 
purpose  with  respect  to  the  base,  elevations, 
and  sky-lines.  At  the  same  time,  his  impres- 
sion was  that  no  buildings  which  did  not  exceed 
at  least  200,000/.  could  ever  afford  satisfaction 
to  tliemselves  or  pleasure  to  strangers,  and 
certainly  would  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
esthetics.  In  the  second  part  of  his  subject  be 
dealt  at  considerable  length  with  the  structure 
and  features  of  the  new  town.  At  the  outset  he 
expressed  regret  at  the  evident  unwillingness  or 
obstinacy  of  the  south  side  contingency  of  the 
Town  Council  to  eradicate  the  source  of  disease 
and  uncleanliness  at  the  base  of  the  new  town. 
Dealing  with  the  beauties  of  the  architectural 
style  of  the  buildings,  he  spoke  of  George-street 
as  being  the  finest  street  he  had  seen  in  any 
town, — and  said  he  had  seen  many  towns  here 
and  in  five  Continental  countries.  Ruskin’s 
criticisms  of  Edinburgh  architecture  received 
considerable  attention  from  the  lecturer,  who 
thought  that  he  had  gone  entirely  astray  in  tlie 
views  which  he  had  adopted.  He  next  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  grotesque 
ornamentation  to  a greater  degree  than  hitherto, 
but  gave  a word  of  waiming  against  perpetrating 
vulgarism  in  stone,  as  at  Brussels.  ^Esthetics, 
be  said,  above  all  things,  demanded  variety  of 
perspective  and  pure  taste  in  detail ; and  in  his 
opinion  they  had  a good  deal  to  learn  in  regard 
to  their  cornices  and  the  ornamentation  of  their 
front  elevation.  As  a practical  suggestion,  he 
thought  that  an  msthetic  council  might  be  esta- 
blished. or  the  constitution  and  power  of  the 
Dean  of  Guild  Court  enlarged. 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Society  of  Archi- 
tects. — A large  meeting  of  members  of  this 
society  and  their  friends  was  held  on  Jlonday 
last,  when  Mr.  R.rhen6  Spiers,  F.S. A.,  delivered 
a lecture  on  the  “ Structural  Origin  of  some 
forms  of  Mohammedan  Architecture,”  illus- 
trated by  drawings  on  the  black  board,  and  by 
an  admirable  collection  of  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs. A vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  i\Ir. 
Jackson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Paget,  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Tait,  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — The 
last  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  at  the  Diocesan  Buildings  on  the  20th 
inst.,  Mr.  A.  H.  Davies  Colley,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair.  l\rr.  J.  Corbett  read  a 
paper  on  “ House-heating  Water-fittings,”  in 
which  he  e.xplained  the  principles  necessary  to 
insure  a perfect  circulation,  together  with  all 
necessary  practical  information.  A discussion 
followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Mould,  Stelfox, 
Hodgson,  and  Ward  took  part. 


Sheffield  Society  of  Architects. — At  the  ordi- 
nary monthly  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Society 
of  Architects  and  Surveyors,  last  week,  an  inte- 
resting paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver, 
F.S.  A.,  on  “A  Proposed  Improvement  in  Theatre 
Planning."  Mr.  T.  J.  Flockton  presided,  and 
there  was  a large  attendance  of  members  and 
visitors,  including  Messrs.  J.  B.  Mitchell- 
Withers,  C.  Hadfield  (hon.  sec.),  J.  D.  Webster, 
W.  F.  Hemsoll,  H.  W.  Lockwood,  C.  J.  Inno- 
cent, W.  C.  Fenton  (Buildings  Inspector),  J. 
Jackson  (Chief  Constable),  H.  Bramley,  B- 
Cartledge,  W.  Maugham,  and  others. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  Friar's  School,  Bamjor. — The  Governors, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  their  assessor,  have 
adopted  the  design  “Light and  Air,”  by  Messrs. 
Douglas  & Fordham,  of  Chester.  The  design 
“ Stability,”  by  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Leeson,  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  assessor,  next  in  merit. 
Designs  were  also  sent  by  Mr.  Burgess,  Mr. 
Bell,  Messrs.  Giles  & Gough,  and  by  Mr.  Grierson 
(of  Bangor).  The  work  will  be  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Douglas  & Fordham,  the  non-successful 
competitors  receiving  each  the  sum  of  20/.  The 
six  names  were  selected  by  the  Governors  from 
a list  of  twelve  named  by  the  assessor  (Mr. 
R.  Herbert  Carpenter,  F.R.I.B.A.)  in  answer  to- 
an  invitation  from  architects  of  some  experience 
in  school  buildings  of  the  class  proposed  to  be 
erected  at  Bangor.  The  plans  will  be  on  exhi- 
bition for  a fortnight. 

Nerv  Offices,  Bute  Lochs,  Cardiff,  for  Messrs. 
Cory  Bros,  .j’  Co.,  IJinited.—  l'D.  response  to  ad- 
vertisements, over  fifty  architects  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  competed  for  the  work,  and  the 
two  premiums  offered  have  been  respectively 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Bruton,  of  Cardiff,  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  of  Newport,  Mon. 

Public  Offices,  Eerv  Swindon,  Wilts. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Local  Board,  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  13,  the  following  gentlemen  were  the- 
four  selected  out  of  twenty-seven  competitors  r. 
— Mr.  Brightwen  Binyon,  of  Ipswich ; Messrs. 
Henman  Sc  Timmins,  of  Birmingham ; Mr.  J. 
Beale,  of  Westminster;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Read, 
of  Swindon.  The  final  selection  has  now  been 
made,  allotting  the  first  premium  to  Mr.  Binyon, 
and  the  second  to  Messrs.  Henman  Sc  Timmins. 


LINES  OF  BUILDING  FRONTAGE. 

Sir, — I observe  a reference  in  last  week’& 
Builder  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
on  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  to- 
my  suggestion  as  to  the  constitution  of  an 
Appeal  Committee.  It  is  there  said  that  the 
“ Commissioners  entirely  dissent  from  the  sug- 
gestion of  making  the  Superintending  Architect 
a Member  of  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal  from  his- 
own  decision.” 

I am  sure  you  will  oblige  me  by  printing  the 
actual  words  of  the  Report.  The  Commissioners 
say: — ‘‘His  reasons  for  this  suggestion  will  be 
found  in  his  letter  which  is  appended  to  our 
Report.  We  quite  admit  the  weight  of  those 
reasons,  but  we  think  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  objections  to  allowing  the  person  ap- 
pealed from  to  form  part  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  ex- 
press any  decided  opinion  on  the  point,  but 
submit  the  whole  matter  as  one  deserving  very 
serious  consideration.” 

No  doubt  the  objections  at  which  the  Com- 
missioners hint  will  be  carefully  considered 
with  my  recommendation.  I am,  of  course, 
quite  indifferent  as  to  the  result. 

Thos.  Blashill, 

Superintending  Architect  of  Metropolitan 
Buildings. 

* The  words  “entirely  dissent”  are,  we 
perceive,  a little  too  strong ; but  the  impression 
left  on  our  mind  was  that  the  Commissioners” 
own  opinion  was  decidedly  against  the  sugges- 
tion. Our  objection  is,  of  course,  on  general 
principle  only,  not  from  any  opposition  to  Mr. 
Blashiil  in  particular. 


THE  “SUGGESTIONS”  AND  “HINTS”' 
RE-ISSUED  BY  THE  INSTITUTE. 

— At  the  “business  meeting”  on  Monday 
night  I think  it  was  overlooked  that  this  re-issue, 
like  the  “Encyclical  of  the  Antiquaries”  (to  quote 
Lord  Grimthorpe),  was  intended,  not  only  for 
members  of  the  Institute,  but  for  circulation  among 
the  rural  deans  and  others  of  the  clergy,  who,  with 
churchwardens,  are  more  immediately  responsible* 
for  the  structures  of  our  ancient  churches.  But 
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there  are,  as  it  ia  only  too  certaia,  soma  of 
architects  devoid  of  antiquarian  knowledg;e,  who 
sadly  coed  the  valuable  advice  given  in  these  care- 
fully-studied “Suggestions.”  This  re-issue  was, 
therefore,  intended  to  remind  all  those  concerned  in 
the  initiation  and  control  of  “restorations,”  that  the 
Institute  had  been  among  the  foremost  in  their 
earnest  and  practical  advocacy  of  “ conservation,” 
which  is  now  so  strongly  urged  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  by  other,  perhaps,  less  practical 
•societies.  A Fellow  of  Both  Societies. 

4,  CarUon-chamhers,  4,  Regent-street,  S.  IF. 

Nov,  20,  1888. 

**•  .Does  our  corrospondent  think  theshaving  off  of 
the  outer  half  of  a partially-decayed  mullion,  and 
.pinning  a new  front  on  to  it,  a very  “practical” 
.proceeding  ? 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  HANDICRAFT. 

Sib, — Mr.  Morris  exhibits  a sideboard  and  also  a 
cabinet  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  which  he 
tolls  you  in  the  catalogue  are  “ designed  by  G. 
Jack.^'  But  the  two  men,  Sidwell  and  Thatcher,  who 
made  these  pieces  of  furniture,  were  not  considered 
or  mentioned  at  all  until  Mr.  Crane  asked  for  their 


This  little  incident  will  amuse  those  who  have 
heard  Mr.  Morris’s  tall  talk  about  the  place  the 
handicraftsman  is  going  to  take  when  the  Socialists’ 
■dream  has  been  fulfilled.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  necessary  to  wait  for  the  revival  of  handicraft 
•till  we  are  all  unselfish  and  industrious  enough  to 
make  the  fulfilment  of  these  poetical  ideas  possible. 

I tMnk  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  is 
principally  the  decadence  of  the  apprenticeship 
sptem  which  is  the  cause  of  the  degeneration  of 
the  handicraftsman,  and  that  a return  to  this, 
coupled,  of  course,  with  a demand  forartistic  work, 
would  very  soon  bring  about  a change.  Mr.  Morris 
■denounces  machinery,  but,  I would  ask,  cannot 
beautiful  things  be  made  by  machinery,  and  is  not 
-the  constant  repetition  of  ugliness  the  fault  of  the 
manufacturer,  who  will  not  pay  for  good  and  fresh 
designs,  and  cannot  judge  them  if  be  would,  and 
of  the  buyers,  who  only  like  gaudiness  and  show, 
rather  than  the  fault  of  the  machine  ? 

Mr.  Morris  asks  people  to  notice  “ how  beau- 
*.iful  the  ordinary  arts  of  life  became  in  the  Middles 
Ages,”  and  says  the  reason  was  that  the  workman 
of  that  day  was  free.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Morris 
free  the  men  who  do  his  work,  and  allow  their  names 
to  appear,  instead  of  their  being  merged  in  “ Morris 
Charles  F.  Moxon. 


two  cast-iron  entrance  flaps,  with  chequered  sur- 
faces, and  over  the  air-chamber  are  fixed  two  iron 
gratings,  through  which  the  heated  air  is  circulated 
into  the  building  ; at  the  same  time,  the  apparatus 
draws  out  the  cold  air  by  means  of  two  smaller 
gratings. 

The  spaces  between  the  gratings  and  flaps  are 
covered  with  brick  arches  on  ^-iron  girders,  and 
the  Slone  paving  is  relaid  over  the  same. 

The  only  indication  that  the  apparatus  is  insido 
the  building  is  the  flap  and  gratings,  over  part  of 
which  the  congregation  have  to  walk,  but  not  the 
slightest  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  them. 

The  apparatus  ia  very  simple,  the  heated  air  not 
the  least  obnoxious,  and  the  whole  system  gives 
entire  satisfaction  to  ail  concerned. 

Assoc.-M.I.C.E. 

SouthamjAon,  Nov.  20,  1888. 

***  In  reference  to  a previous  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject, Messrs,  A.  M.  Perkins  Son  write  to  say  that 
the  system  of  small-bore  pipes  described  as  “ Bacon’s 
patent”  was,  in  fact,  the  patent  of  A.  M.  Perkins, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  thoir  firm  and  carried 
out  by  them. 


“F.S.A.” 

kindly  permit  me  to  state  that 
Mr.^  Brightwen  Binyon,  whose  name  appears  on  a 
design  m your  issue  of  the  17th  inst.,  although  he 
'Bign,  himself  “F.S.A.,"  is  n„l  a Fellow  of  the 
'bociety  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

W.  H.  St.  John  Hope, 

Asst.-Seo.  S.A. 

,/**  receiving  this  letter  we  have  written  to 
iVlr.  Binyon  for  an  explanation,  but  up  to  the  time 
ot  going  to  press  have  not  received  any  reply  from 


WARMING  VILLAGE  CHURCHES. 
Sib,— Refeiring  to  the  letter  of  “An  Old  Sub- 
senber,  asking  lor  information  on  the  above 
subject,  I am  pleased  to  give  him  the  result  of  mv 
experience.  •' 

Last  year  I was  eonsultod  as  to  the  best  method 
of  warming  a Tillage  church  near  Southampton 

to  eSnrlu  '"‘u,'’  “ your  correspondent 

to  contend  with;  a chimney  was  objected  to  no 

and  a furnace  iut- 
Gide  the  building  was  to  be  avoided 

consideration,  I decided  to  adopt  the 

rnmHT°  ““  ‘■"'Onted  by  Mr.  John 

Grundy,  of  30,  Duncan-terraoe,  City-road,  London 
tno  niorfio  operayidt.  being  as  follows  ;_Two  cham 
bors  wereconstructod  of  9 in.  brickwork,  under  the 
aisle  floor  near  the  entrance  door;  one  4 ft.  by  7 ft 
and  the  other  8 ft.  by  4 ft.,  both  5 ft.  d6e[  ■ the 
al?l‘'“f;-obamber  and  fueha’tore, 
and  the  latter  the  air-chamber,  in  which  Grundy’s 
.patent  single  apparatus  was  placed.  ^ 

hv  thFe^lF  *>■■'  ‘■“tod  chamber 

the  ™t,  and  ^ pipo®,  laid  under 

tno  seats  and  communicating  directly  with  the 
■ex  emal  air,  the  inlets  to  the  same  being  recited 
With  revolving  slidev.  ^ 

The  smoke-flue  from  the  stove  is  of  brickwork 
covered  with  stone  and  concrete,  and  is  laid  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  air-flues  ; this  flue  aluo 

passes  under  the  seats  for  a distance  of  12  ft 

when,  through  the  external  wall  of  the  church  the 


— rt-irou  pipos,  whlch,  being 
thl  colour,  are  scarcely  noticeable.  Aftef 

kghted  for  a short  time 
(the  greater  portion  of  the  fuel  used  being  cokel 
the  smoke  emitted  from  the  flue  is  very  little  and 
bottom  of  toe  iron-pipe 

niL  . building  can  be  regulated. 

0 er  the  top  of  the  leeding-chamber  are  inserted 


ST.  HILDA’S  CHURCH,  SUNDERLAND. 

Dear  Sir, — “A  Competitor,”  who  writes  you  on 
the  above  subject,  and  whose  letter  appears  in 
the  last  issue  of  your  paper,  is  evidently  a very 
superficial  reader  of  the  professional  journals,  for 
if  he  will  refer  to  the  issue  of  the  Builder  of 
Oct.  19,  he  will  find  the  result  of  the  above  com 
petition  therein  declared. 

Another  Competitor. 


COMPETITION  FOR  HOTEL  AT  DOUGLAS. 

Sir, — In  the  Builder  for  Nov.  26,  1887,  an  ad- 
vertisement appeared  asking  designs  in  competition 
for  an  hotel  and  boarding-house  at  Douglas  (Isle  of 
Man),  and  offering  251.  premium  for  the  best 
design.  This  was  issued  by  a Mr.  Louis  Kelly,  a 
builder,  of  Douglas.  In  the  particulars  issued  to 
intending  competitors,  it  was  stated  that  a pro- 
fessional assessor  would  be  appointed. 

I sent  in  a design  in  December,  1887,  and  not 
hearing  anything  concerning  the  matter,  recently 
sent  a request  to  Mr.  Kelly  for  copy  of  the  assessor’s 
award,  and  return  of  my  sketches  if  they  were  un- 
suitable. This  has  elicited  no  reply.  Do  any  of 
your  correspondents  know  anything  of  the  business  ? 

G.  J. 


THE  MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  correct  the  report  of  my 
address  in  your  issue  of  the  lOth  inst.  (p.  345). 
The  total  number  ot  practising  architects  in  Man- 
chester, of  whom  in  July  last  only  forty-seven  had 
signed  the  form  sent  out  by  the  Competitions  Com- 
mittee of  toe  R.I.B.A,,  was  by  a clerical  error  stated 
as  118.  It  should  be  168, — that  is,  two  out  of 
every  seven.  I may  add  that  out  of  thirty-seven 
members  of  the  Institute  who  should  give  special 
support  to  its  efforts  to  improve  the  status  of  toe 
profession,  only  nineteen  had  signed  at  that  date, 

A.  H.  DAVIF.S  CoLLEr,  A.R.I.B.A. 

48,  King-street,  Manchester,  Nov.  21,  1888. 


Registration  of  Plumbers.  — A large 
public  meeting  of  plumbers,  architects,  and 
others  has  been  held  in  the  Technical  School, 
Belfast.  ^ The  chairman,  Mr.  J.  Mackenzie,  said 
that  sanitary  plumbing  was  now  regarded  as  one 
of  the  principal  branches  of  technical  educa- 
tion ; and  it  was  especially  important  that  in  a 
city  like  Belfast,  with  a population  of  250,000 
intelligent  interest  should  be  taken  in  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  F.  W.  Smith  mentioned  the  steps 
which  had  been  taken  to  form  a class  for  the 
technical  instruction  of  plumbers  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers, 
London.  The  following,  among  other  resolution^ 
was  unanimously  passed “That  it  is  desirable 
steps  should  be  taken  to  form  a local  council 
to  co-operate  with  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Plumbers  in  support  of  the  system  of  regis- 
tration, as  laid  down  in  the  rules  of  that  guild  ’’ 
The  operative  plumbers  at  Dublin  and  district 
have  also  passed  a resolution  approving  the 
Company’s  system,  and  a district  council  has 
been  formed  in  that  city.  Ex-Provost  Monenr 
presided  at  a meeting  held  a day  or  two  ago  at 
the  Technical  Institute,  Dundee,  on  the  occasion 
or  the  opening  of  Plumbers' classes  there.  At 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Registration  Com- 
mittee at  the  Guildhall,  about  750  fresh  appli- 
cations for  registration  were  reported:  200 
being  from  master  plumbers  and  650  from 
operatips.  About  600  of  the  applications  were 
received  from  the  district  councils  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  Plumbers' Company  in  the 
provinces.  ^ 


Shibmt's  Column. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— XXI. 
Treatment  of  Natural  Stone  Blocks,  ^c. 

nN  this  division  of  the  subject  are 
grouped  those  devices  which  involve 
the  treatment  of  certain  natural 
stones,  previously  cat  to  desired,  shapes,  so 
as  to  produce  an  appearance  more  or  less 
resembling  some  more  ornamental,  costly, 
or  durable  stone.  Several  of  the  processes 
mentioned  in  Section  3 may  also  be  included  in 
this  class,  notably  the  process  of  Heinemann 
(1883,  pat.  3,61-1-),  whose  artificial  marble  is 
formed  from  gypsum,  the  articles  cut  from  this 
stone  being  dried  at  about  212°  Fahr.  and  then 
dipped  in  chloride  of  calcium  solution,  and 
then  into  one  of  hot  concentrated  sulphate  of 
magnesium  ; the  pores  of  the  stone  are  thus 
filled  with  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  and  very 
soluble  chloride  of  magnesium, — this  latter 
salt  must  be  got  rid  of  by  soaking  in  water  j 
finally,  the  articles  may  be  finished  off  with 
alternate  applications  of  gelatine  and  of  tannin. 

St.  Clair  Massiah's  patent  (1850,  pat.  13,218) 
was  one  of  the  earliest  for  prodnoing  on  gypsum 
or  alabaster  articles  an  appearance  resembling 
marble.  The  cut  or  sculptured  articles  were 
first  dried  at  a temperature  at  from  80°  to  150° 
Fahr.,  and  then  immersed  in  a warm  eolation  of 
borax  with  a little  sal  enixum,*  after  removal  and 
carefnl  drying.  They  are  subsequently  heated 
up  to  250°  Fahr.,  and  allowed  to  cool  until  the 
hand  can  just  be  home  on  their  surfaces,  and 
then  immersed  for  a second  time  in  a eolation  of 
hot  saturated  borax,  to  which  a little  strong 
nitric  acid  has  been  added  oz.  to  1 oz.  of 
acid  to  every  gallon  of  solntion).  The  articles 
are  now  left  to  si  mmer  until  thoroughly  saturated, 
and  on  drying  will  be  found  to  possess  a marble- 
like appearance.  A day  or  two  after  they  should 
be  warmed  again,  and  finished  by  rubbing  over 
their  surfaces  a solution  of  Canada  balsam  in 
turpentine. 

Fioravanti’s  natent  (1863,  pat.  970)  also 
relates  to  the  conversion  of  “ gypseous  lime- 
stone” into  a marble-like  material.  The  carved 
articles  are  first  heated  up  to  250°  Fahr.,  and 
then  carefully  cooled  and  placed  in  a bath  of 
mineral  solution,  which  may  be  composed  of  a 
great  variety  of  ingredients,  such  as  lime-water, 
sulphate  of  iron,  cyanides,  aluminates,  or  caustic 
soda  or  potash.  If  it  is  desired  to  colour  the 
articles,  they  should  be  treated  alternately  with 
salts  that,  reacting  on  each  other,  will  produce 
the  desired  tint;  thus  for  blue,  the  stone  should 
be  first  steeped  in  a solution  of  pmssiate  of 
potash,  and  subsequently  in  one  of  an  iron  salt. 

M.  Soderini,  of  Florence,  secured  three 
patents  in  1884  (Nos.  2,640,  2,787,  and  2,847) 
for  the  treatment  of  gypsum,  selenite,  or  other 
natural  sulphate  of  lime.  In  patent  2,640  the 
stone  is  first  deprived  of  water  by  heating,  and 
then  immersed  in  boiling  aqueous  solutions  or 
mixtures  of  silicate  of  lime,  sulpho-silicate  of 
potash,  acid  flnosilicate  of  potash,  double  sili- 
cate of  potash,  and  manganese,  &c.  Chloride 
of  lime,  sulphate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  lime, 
soda  and  potash,  and  borax,  are  a few  of  the 
other  substances  mentioned  as  applicable.  The 
material,  after  soaking  in  the  selected  bath,  is 
again  thoroughly  dried,  and  again  immersed,  and 
re-dried,  these  operations  being  repeated  asoften 
as  may  be  found  necessary.  The  patent  also  pro- 
vides for  the  colouring  of  marbles.  The  second 
patent  (No.  2,787)  relates  to  the  treatment  of 
scnlptured  articles  in  alabaster,  which  are  to  be 
hardened,  and  converted  into  artificial  marble 
by  being  heated  from  37'5°  to  50°  C.,  and  then 
immersed  in  a solution  of  S parts  of  borax  and 
l-50th  part  of  potassium  bipbosphate,  in  100 
parts  of  water,  at  a temperature  of  22'5°C. 
After  impregnation  with  this  solution,  the 
articles  are  dried  at  a temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 150°  C.  When  cooled,  they  are  immersed 
in  a solution  of  borax,  to  which  has  been  added 
nitric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  from  30  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  water  of  the  solution.  The 
process  may  be  modified  by  substituting 
oxalic  for  nitric  acid,  and  by  finishing  the 
objects  with  a solution  of  Canada  balsam  in 
naphtha.  Soderini’s  third  patent  was  for  the 
production  of  a black  marble-like  stone  from 
any  natural  gypsum,  by  heating  the  shaped 
articles  in  a hot  preparation  of  bitumen  of 
suitable  strength;  the  water  ia  expelled,  and 

• An  olisolete  term  applied  to  the  residue  (composed  of 

acid  sulphate  of  potassium)  left  in  the  preparation  of  nitric 
acid  from  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid. 
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ithe  bitamen  takes  its  place,  filling  the  pores, 
land  producing  a compact  mass  of  a brilliant 
I black  colour,  and  considerable  hardness. 

I In  Robbiii’s  patent  (1884,  pat.  12,803)  the 
! blocks  of  gypsum  are  first  dried  and  then 
I charged  or  otherwise  treated  with  tar,  pitch, 

I alkaline  silicate,  or  chloride  of  aluminium,  &c. 

I The  articles  are  then  cut  to  the  desired  shape 
! and  indurated  or  finished  by  exposure  to 
j sulphurous  vapours,  and  application  of  paraffin, 

I gums,  resins,  &c.  For  the  conversion  of  the 
I soft  natural  carbonate  of  lime,  known  as  chalk, 

I into  a harder  and  more  useful  stone,  several 
I attempts  have  been  made  ; one  of  the  earliest 
I being  in  1841,  which  involved  the  injection  of 
I the  chalk  with  silicates  of  soda  or  potash,  or 
: with  melted  sulphur  or  bituminous,  fatty,  or 
I resinous  substances. 

I Darvillobtainedin  1862  provisional  protection 
I only,  for  a process  which  aimed  at  the  hardening 
of  chalk  by  first  drying  and  then  immersing  it 
' in  solutions  of  alkaline  silicates  or  tungstates 
followed  by  one  of  chloride  of  calcinm. 

I Miss  II.  G.  Hosmer  patented  in  1877  the 
! following  process  for  the  production  of  a 
marble  like  surface  on  ordinary  limestone. 

I The  stone  having  been  cut  to  desired  shape  is 
heated  in  a boiler  with  water  under  a pressure 
of  several  atmospheres  for  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours  ; it  is  then  removed  to  another  bath  con- 
sisting of  alum  and  water,  in  which  it  must 
' remain  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  or  even 
BO  long  as  a mouth : this  treatment  does  not 
materially  alter  the  colour  of  the  stone,  but 
renders  it  capable  of  a high  polish.  If  a 
coloured  marble  be  desired,  the  requisite  dyes 
and  pigments  must  be  added  to  the  alum 
bath. 

Sandstone  has  also  been  “ marbleised,”  as  it 
is  termed,  by  impregnation  first  with  a solution 
of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  then  with  one  of 
water-glass ; it  is  thus  made  to  assume  a some- 
what marble-like  appearaoce,  and  rendered 
capable  of  being  polished.  By  heating  the  im- 
pregnated sandstone  strongly,  partial  vitrifac- 
tion  results,  and  with  ornamental  effect  if 
suitable  colours  have  been  previously  added  to 
the  impregnating  materials. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OR  SPECIFICATIONS. 

16,621,  Sloulding,  Pressing,  and  Drying  Tiles. 
J.  Larmanjat. 

The  tiles  which  are  raade  according  to  this  inven- 
tion are  made  of  hydraulic  lime,  cemeot,  k,c.,  and 
of  relatively  large  size,  and  in  different  colours,  so 
as  to  produce  the  representation  of  a leaf,  for  ex- 
ample, having  the  veins,  half  tints,  and  a well- 
defined  outline.  The  construction  of  the  moulds 
and  presses  are  biuipUfied,  and  an  improved  method 
of  drying  is  adopted.  The  inlaid  patterns  are 
formed  by  removable  pattern  blocks  being  used 
with  the  mould,  and  when  raade  the  tiles  are  spe- 
cially protected  whilst  drying,  in  order  to  fully  pre- 
serve the  patterns  on  the  face. 

17,285,  Cure  for  Smoky  Chimneys.  H.  A. 
Hancock. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  employment  of  one 
or  a series  of  fall-down  or  sliding  leaves  or  plates 
to  work  in  notched  or  recessed  rebated  side  frames. 
The  leaves  are  attachable  to  an  open  or  domestic 
stove  or  fireplace,  so  that  the  leaf,  or  any  number 
of  them,  can  be  lowered  and  be  fixed  in  a position 
to  induce  up. draught  in  the  chimney,  and  prevent 
down-draught. 

17,993,  Chimney  and  Ventilating  Cowls. 
J.  Winterflood. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  cowl  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  iovention  will,  by  its  revolving  action,  pro- 
duce an  up-enrreut  of  air,  and  the  shape  will  at  the 
same  time  prevent  rain  Ijeating  down, — a frequent 
cause  of  down-draughts.  On  a rim  a number  of 
vanes  or  fans  of  a treble  curved  form  are  fixed. 
Single  curved  vanes  are  fixed  ou  cover  surmounting 
the  top  rim.  The  cowl  is  carried  by  ao  iron  bracket 
or  crossbar  fixed  in  the  tubo,  and  suitable  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  oiling  the  spindle  and  bearing. 

9,556,  Faience,  or  Glazed  Terra  - Cotta 
Mantels,  &c.  J.  Holroyd. 

The  idea  of  this  invention  is  to  manufacture 
Faience  mantel-pieces  and  firesides,  and  such  like 
articles,  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  readily  put 
together  and  fixed  where  required,  and  can  be 
removed  without  injury.  The  pieces  are  joined  and 
adjusted  in  a '*  float,”  and  are  made  into  one  length 
or  block  of  material. 

12,758,  Circular  Saws.  G.  Montague. 

The  cutting  edge  of  the  teeth  of  the  saw  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  patent  is  set  in  advance  by 
bevelling  the  iront  edge  of  the  tooth.  The  object 
is  to  produce  a saw  having  teeth  of  such  a character 
that  will  be  strong  and  durable,  and  will  work  with 
equal  facility  crosswise  or  lengthwise  of  the  grain. 


13,444,  White  Lead.  N.  K.  Morris. 

The  chief  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  lead,  accurding  to  this  invention,  is  the  acetic 
acid  being  maintained  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and 
the  gas  and  vapour  is  forced  into  the  corroding 
chambers  by  suitable  pumps. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Nov.  9.-16,219.  W.  Press,  Cistern  Valves.— 
16,234,  J.  James,  Calcining  Cement  Materials,  &c. 
--16,262,  P.  Neate,  Portland  Cement. — 16,272,  B. 
Holbrook,  Ventilators. 

Nov.  10.-16,285,  J.  Nicholls,  Window-sash 
Holder  and  Bolt. — 16,323,  A.  Bouvier  and  J.  Bil- 
lotfe.  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. 

Nov.  12.-16,354,  li.  Taylor,  Mixing  Machine  for 
Concrete.  &c. 

j)^ov.  13.-16,408,  J.  Sharpies,  Flushing  the  Pans 
of  Water  Closets.— 16,410,  F.  Stokes,  Furnaces  for 
Burning,  Calcining  Cement,  Lime,  &c. — 16,448, 
T.  Smith,  Mitreing  Machines. 

Nov.  15.-16,574,  St.  J.  Day,  Ventilators.— 
16,620,  A-  Hopton,  Windows. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

8,004,  D.  Gill,  Windguards  for  Shafts  and 
Chimneys, — 14,179,  J.  Killey,  Inspecting  the  Inte- 
riors of  Pipe  Sewers,  &c. — 14,364,  F.  Rogers, 
Fastenings  for  Doors,  Windows,  &o. — 14,681,  J. 
Tollvrton.  Ftreproof  Curtains  for  Theatres,  &c. — 
14,724,  L.  Wilson,  Parquetry,  &c. — 14,853,  _G. 
Pankhurst,  Brick,  Tile,  or  Slab. — 14,970,  F.  Praill, 
Combination  Ingleuook. — 15,176,  L.  Tealo,  Fire- 
places.— 15,379,  J.  Hargreaves  and  A.  Armitage, 
Fire-grates, — 15,531.  J.  & A.  Duckett,  Water- 
closets. — 15,576,  P.  Walker,  Ventilating  Rooms. 


leytonstone,  Hainault-road — “ Beech  Villas,’’  free- 

hold 460 

Thorne  Villa,  freehold 450 

8 and  9,  Primrose-terrHce,  freehold 490 

6,  Bamet-terraoe,  freehold... 245 

Bv  BBi.DBr.  & Co.  (At  Brighton.) 

Preston,  Home-road— Three  plots  of  freehold  land  . 960 

North-roail — Preston  Cottage,  freehold 620 

Three  plots  of  freehold  land 760' 

Middle-road — Two  plots  of  freehold  land 860 

Ten  freehold  cottages 1,130 

Preston-road — Acacia  House,  and  the  Brewery 

Tap,  freehold •1,000' 

Nov.  18. 

By  Dolman  & Peabcb. 

Regent's  Park— 22,  St.  Mark's-crescent,  freehold...  840' 
Primrose  Hill — 4,  Oppidan’s-roaJ,  76  years,  ground- 

rent  £12 605 

Nov.  16. 

By  Nobton,  Thist,  k Gilbert. 

Fleet-street,  No.  16 — The  lease  and  goodwill, 
“Groom's  Coffee  House,’’  term  27  years, 

ground-rent  £55.  lOs 5,860 

Upper  Norwood — 49,  Belvedere-road,  freehold  750' 

Hammersmith,  Teldham-road —Ground  rents  of 

£92,  reversion  in  62  years,  includiugmortgage..  2,035 
Biscay-road — Ground  rents  of  £99,  reversion  in 
82  years,  including  mortgage  2,06Cf’ 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  Novbmbbb  26. 

Societv  of  Arts  (Candor  Lecturit). — Captain  W.  de 
Abney,  F.R.S.,  on  “Light  and  Colour.’’  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— Sit  James  A.  Pielon, 
F.S.A,,  on  “Notes  on  the  Successive  Town  Halls  of 
Liverpool,”  7 p.m. 

Leedf  and  Yorkihire  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  A, 
Marshall,  on  “Furniture  and  AVoodwork  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.”  7.30  p.m. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoait.ion  for  Two  Monthe. 

15,306,  J.  Panweia,  Water-meters. — 494,  J. 
Hilton,  Fireproofing  Buildings. — 521,  W Wade, 
Doors  and  Panelled  Structures. — 578,  F.  Moore, 
Speaking-tubes.— 605,  K.  Brunnschweiler,  Fire- 
grates.— 673,  E.  McClellan,  Inlets  for  Sewers,  Traps, 
and  Drains.— 2,731,  W.  Graham,  Wood-cutting 
Bow-saw.— 4.012,  T.  Dykes.  Sash-fasteners. — 4,170, 
A.  Sizer,  Slow-combustion  Kitchener.— 4,493.  J.  and 
A.  Sizer,  Chimney-cowls  and  Ventilators. — 13,666, 
E.  Mertz,  Moistening  and  Cooling  Air  in  Buildings, 
&c.— 14,750,  C.  VVaxm  and  A.  Clery,  Cement  or  Arti- 
ficial Stone. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


Tuesday,  Novbmdbb  27. 

Inetifution  cff  Cicil  Ern^ineer*.— Mr.  J,  E.  Williams  on, 
“The  Witham  New  Outfall  Channel  and  Improvement 
Works.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  28. 

Society  of  Arti. — Col.  Gouraud  on  “ The  Phonograph.’*' 
8 p.m. 

St.  Paul't  Eecleiiolofjieal  Society. — Mr.  J.  Grimshire,  on 
“ A Short  Account  of  the  Ancient  Cathedrals  and  Conven- 
tual Cbuiches  of  Scotland.”  7.30  p.m. 

Tiidbsday,  November  29. 

Buildera’  Beneoolent  /nr/tfitfton.  — Annual  Dinner- 
6 p.m. 

Society  of  Anliqvariei>.~S.30  p m. 

Aria  and  Cruft*  Exhibition  Society.— 'Fa.'pot  on  “ De- 
sign,” and  Presidential  Address,  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane. 
8.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Aaioc’ation. — Mr.  D.  Mai‘- 
Gibbon  on'  “The  Castles  of  the  Western  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland.”  8 p.m. 


Nov.  12. 

By  W.  Hall. 

Notting-hill— 128,  High-street,  26  years,  ground- 

rent  £55 

)2la,  High-street,  26  yem-s,  ground-rent  £7 

122,  High-street,  26  years,  ground-rent  £40 

North  W-  edwich— Ground  rent  of  £20,  reversion  in 

90  years  

Fulham— 2,  Osberry-avenue,  97  years,  ground-rent 



62,  Waldemar-avenue,  97  years,  grouud-rent  £7... 
32,  Fulham  Palace-road,  9,  years,  ground-rent 

£7.  lOs 

By  Slade  & Bvtlbb. 

Wood-green,  Whittington. road— •“  Custlenau,”  90, 

years,  ground-rent  £7.  7s 

Islington — 73,  Essei-road.  Copyhold  

Clerkonwell— 2 to  6,  River-street,  21  years,  ground- 

rent  £23.  i Is 

),  River-street,  an  income  of  £4  a year  for  24 

years  

Nov.  13. 

By  C.  P.  WlUTELEX". 

New  Southgate— 9,  Southgate  Villas.  64  years, 

ground-rent  £5.  lOs 

By  PisDEB.  Simpson,  & Newman. 

City,  Prujean-aquare— Ground-rent  of  £800,  rever- 
sion in  80  years 

By  Dent  &,  Dallas. 

Fulham,  Sherbrook- -street— The  South  lien-ington 
Laundry,  88  years,  ground-rent  £21  

Nov.  14. 

By  Botton  & Pbgbam. 

Fulham— 19,  Hilton-terrace,  93  years,  grourd-rent 

£15  

By  C.  &.  H.  White. 

Putney- 24,  26,  and'28,  High-street,  freehold  

Weimar-streft-Six  plots  of  land,  urea  6,'260  ft,, 
term  8 ; years,  let  at  £31.  198.  6d. 

High-street— A plot  of  land,  1,710  ft.,  let  at 
£22.  10s. 

Battersea  Park-road— Nos.  286.  292,  and  294,  term 

89  years,  groond-rrnt  £12  lOe 

ByPsoTJthBOB  & Mobbis. 

Forest  Gate-1  to  19,  Travellers'  Cottages,  79  years, 

ground-rent  £57  

Nov.  16. 

By  Beav,  Young,  & Co. 

Oxford-street— 48,  James-street,  freehold 

By  Nbwbon  & Habding. 

Highbury— 23,  Eiversdale-toad,  82  years,  ground- 

rent  £7 

Holloway— 11,  Bedford-terrace,  77  years,  ground- 

rent  £6  

9,  11.  and  13,  Raydon-street,  91  years,  ground- 

rent  £15.  15b 

Hackney— 157,  159,  and  161,  Great  Cambridge- 

street,  26  years,  ground-rent  £24 

Camden  Town— 214,  Camden-roud,  and  stabling,  60 

year.B,  ground-renc  £7,  10a 

Kentish  Town— An  improved  rental  of  £60,  term  11 


17,500 

1,250 


years 

Mecklenbur^ih-square  — 57,  Doughty-atreet,  and 

workshop,  term  13  years 

Fulham— Ground-rents  of  £69.  lOs.,  reversion  in  74 
years 


Friday,  November  30. 

Tnefitiition  of  Civil  Enyineera  (Studente  yirtling)  — (!)> 
Mr.  E.  T.  Hildrcd  on  “The  Covered  Service-Reservoir  of 
the  SouthauiDton  Corporation.”  (21  Mr.  H.  Ashley  on’ 
“The  New  High-level  Storage-reservoir  for  the  Grand 
Junction  Waterworks  Company  at  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing.'*' 
7.30  p.m. 

Satubdat,  Dbcbudbb  1. 

AaKociation  of  Public  Samfary  Jiispeefor*.— Mr.  D, 
Rieharda  on  “A  Few ''haraeteristica  of  the  Three  Prin. 
cipal  Animals  used  for  Human  Food.”  6 p.m. 


P;is«Ilanta. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — A meet- 
ing of  tlie  Liverpool  Engineering  Society  was 
held  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  H.  D.arbi- 
shlre,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.,  President,  in  the  chair,, 
when  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade, 
C.E.,  F.G.S.,  on  “The  advantages  to  the  Civil 
Engineer  of  a study  of  Geology.”  Mr.  Reade, 
speaking  of  reservoirs,  said  that  owing  to  a 
faulty  idea  of  the  geological  surroundings  of 
sites  for  such  purposes,  disastrous  mistakes, 
might  ea.sily  be  made,  and  he  mentioned  acaso 
in  which  a local  board  incurred  doable  expense- 
owing  to  a reservoir  being  placed  in  an  inju- 
dicious position,  the  water  permeating  its  bed 
and  sides,  which  might  have  been  avoided  had 
the  engineer  been  in  possession  of  better  infor- 
mation on  the  particular  branch  of  science  to- 
which  he  referred.  The  author  spoke  of  sub- 
sidence which  took  place  recently  during  the- 
progress  of  the  Mersey  Tunnel  works,  he 
havii.g  indicated  that  the  excavations  wnulj 
have  to  be  carried  on  at  a lower  poini  than  was 
primarily  intended,  in  consequence  of  a channel 
filled  with  drift  which  lay  below  the  level  of  the 
bed.  This  was  eventually  verified,  resulting  in 
the  works  being  sunk  to  a lower  level  and  the 
difficulty  overcome.  In  the  course  of  discussion 
the  geological  formation  of  the  'Vyrnwy  Lake, 
Panama  Canal.  &c.,  5:c.,  were  entered  into. 

Jerry-bnilding  in  Moscow. — Unfortunately 
the  recent  case  of  jerry-building  in  Moscow, 
whereby  a house  fell  whilst  in  the  course  of 
construction,  and  which  we  quoted  from  the 
Ifdibj  Chronicle,  was  after  all  attended  by 
great  loss  of  life  and  serious  injuries, — no  less, 
.states  the  official  report,  than  sixteen  workmen 
. being  killed  and  twenty-four  more  or  less 
; injured.  The  building  in  question  was  the 
' Commercial  Club  of  Moscow. 
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New  Mortuary  for  Marylebone. — This 
is  situated  at  the  south  corner  of  York-court 
(now  closed),  facing  the  old  St.  Marylebone 
Burial  Ground,  approached  by  a prirate  road- 
way from  Paddington-street,  The  buildings 
are  arranged  in  three  distinct  blocks,  separated 
from  one  another  by  paved  roadways.  On  the 
south  side  is  the  Public  Mortuary,  the  internal 
walls  of  which  are  lined  with  light  glazed  tiling 
their  whole  height,  the  floor  is  tiled,  and  the 
windows  filled  with  tinted  glazed  lights.  The 
east  end  of  this  room  is  divided  off  by  a 
pointed  archway,  and  will  be  available  for 
use  as  a mortuary  chapel  for  conducting 
funeral  services.  On  the  north  side  are 
contained  in  one  block  a Post-mortem  Room 
and  Coffin  Store,  also  an  Inquest  Mortuary, 
iind  separated  from  it  by  a large  glazed 
partition,  a lobby  for  the  convenience  of 
jurors  viewing,  the  bodies.  The  arrange- 
ments in  these  two  departments  are  very  similar 
(although  not  on  so  large  a scale)  to  the  Morgue 
in  Paris.  With  the  exception  of  the  coffin  store, 
these  rooms  are  lined  with  high  dadoes  of  white 
glazed  bricks  or  tiles,  and  are  amply  lighted  by 
windows  and  roof  lanterns.  The  revolving  post- 
mortem table  has  been  specially  designed  for 
the  building  on  improved  principles.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son,  and  the 
builders  Messrs.  Wall  Bros.,  whose  contract  for 
the  works  amounted  to  3,13n.,  including  the 
heating  and  gas  fittings,  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
May  Bros.  The  tiling  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Simpson  & Son. 

Sales  by  Auction. — At  the  White  Hart, 
Launceston,  by  auction,  on  November  2-1  cur- 
rent, the  manor  of  Crackington  St.  Gennys, 
which  embraces  some  two  miles  of  the  northern 
coast,  by  the  lofty  headlands  of  High  Cliff, 
Dizard,  and  Cambeak,  between  Boscastle  and 
Bude.  This  estate,  of  over  1,510  acres, 
nearly  all  being  under  cultivation,  contains 
:t  plantation,  several  farms,  cottages,  Sec., 
and  an  inn.  The  ancient  stone  church  of 
St.  Genesius  was  restored  in  1871,  at  a cost  of 
nearly  1,2007.,  by  Mr.  J.  St.  Aubyn.  An  extension 
of  the  railway  to  Canielford,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  is  contemplated. — On  the  Sth 
of  December,  by  auction,  at  the  Bell  Hotel, 
Gloucester,  the  Churchdowm  Estate,  consisting 
of  the  three  farms,  Parton  Court,  Upper  Parton, 
and  the  moated  Elm  Bridge  Court,  lying  along 
the  high-road  from  Gloucester  to  Cheltenham. 
The  property  covers  789  acres  of  land— arable, 
pasture,  and  orchard — ring-fenced,  and  situated 
in  Hucclecote  (ecclesiastical)  and  Churchdown 
parishes,  being  distant  about  two  miles  from 
the  Cathedral  city. 

Tbe  Late  Irish,  Exhibition — The  Women’s 
Art  and  Industries  Section  of  this  e.xhibition, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Countess  of  Aber- 
deen and  a Committee  of  Ladies,  has,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  proved  the  most  successful, 
as  it  has  certainly  been  one  of  the  most  useful, 
departments  of  the  exhibition.  It  was  organised 
and  managed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Wood,  on  behalf  of 
Lord  Arthur  Hill,  the  honorary  secretary,  and, 
together  with  the  Fancy  Fair  in  July,  realised 
a sum  of  nearly  3,000Z.  for  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  exhibition.  In  addition  to  this,  articles 
made  by  peasants  in  Ireland  have  been  sold  to 
the  extent  of  1,2007.,  the  greater  part  of  which 
sum  has  found  its  way  into  schools  and  cottages 
throughout  Ireland,  either  direct  or  through 
such  societies  as  the  Irish  Home  Industries 
Association.  It  is  announced  that  Lady  Aber- 
deen has  arranged  to  continue  the  sale  of  the 
work  of  poor  Irish  peasants  in  the  Old  Irish 
Market  Place  during  the  Winter  Exhibition  at 
Olympia. 

The  Royal  Pemale  School  of  Art  —We 
are  asked  by  Miss  Louisa  Gann,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  this  school,  to  announce  that  H.R.H. 
the  Princess  Christian  will  open,  on  Friday, 
December  7,  the  new  studio  for  the  study  of  the 
life,  and  the  library,  lecture,  and  class  rooms, 
which  have  been  added  to  the  Royal  Female 
School  of  Art.  Queen-square,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  Architect. 

Pnrbeck  Stone. — A correspondent,  writing 
from  Swanage,  says  that  the  figures  referred  to 
in  our  article  of  last  issue,  as  being  very  badly 
weathered,  are  of  Portland,  and  not  of  Purbeck, 
and  were  brought  from  another  situation.  They 
were  too  high  up  to  be  well  seen,  and  we  con- 
cluded they  were  the  local  stone. 

Great  Tower-street.— Messrs.  Ashby  Eros., 
Old  Broad-street,  E.C..  are  the  contractors  for 
rebuilding  2,  Great  Tower-street,  for  Messrs. 
Dore  bons.  Jlessrs.  li  oung,  bon,  i;  Johnson 
are  the  architects. 


Progress  in  Japan. — The  land  of  the 
Mikado  is  advancing  rapidly  along  the  lines  of 
European  civilisation.  From  a number  of  sta- 
tistics just  published  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Board,  of  Trade  Journal,  we  gather  tbe  foUowing 
notes;— The  number  of  post-offices  existing  in 
Japan  in  1885  was  4,137;  number  of  letters  trans- 
mitted, 97,216,019;  of  newspapers,  15,258,671; 
of  books  and  samples,  2,594,156.  In  tbe  same 
year  there  were  886  money-order  offices  in 
operation,  from  which  833,300  orders  were 
issued,  and  826,626  paid.  The  number  of  tele- 
graph offices  in  1885-86  was  280:  there  were 
6,779  miles  of  telegraph  lines ; the  number  of 
telegrams  sent  was  1,790,282 ; of  telegrams 
received,  1,789,522.  The  mileage  of  railways  in 
the  same  period  was  410;  number  of  railway- 
stations,  93;  of  locomotives,  76.  The  number 
of  passengers  carried  was  4,067,970.  The  num- 
ber of  post-office  savings-banks  at  the  end  of 
1885  was  4,338;  of  commercial  banks,  141, 
having  122  branch  establishments.  The  average 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  working  classes  in 
Japan  are: — Carpenters,  Is.  Id.  per  day;  plas- 
terers, Is.  2d.  per  day:  stone-cutters.  Is.  2d.; 
sawyers,  Is.  Id. ; slaters.  Is.  3d. ; paper- 
hangers,  Is.  2d.  ; joiners,  Is.  Id.';  tailors 
(Japanese  fashion),  Is. ; ditto  (European 
fashion),  Is.  7d. ; dyers,  lOd. : smiths.  Is.  Id. ; 
printers,  lOd. ; compositors.  Is.  Id. ; agricul- 
tural labourers,  9d. ; day  labourers,  lOd. 

A Novel  Fireproof  Curtain  for 
TReatres. — The  chief  of  the  Fire  Brigade  in 
the  city  of  Maltno,  in  Sweden,  Herr  0.  Berggren, 
has  constructed  a fireproof  curtain  for  a theatre, 
which  he  calls  a “ water  curtain.”  It  consists 
of  two  sheets  of  canvas,  steeped  in  a fireproof 
compound,  joined  together  at  the  bottom  and 
the  sides  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  a fair 
space  between,  with  water-mains  running  to 
the  top,  and  when  fire  breaks  out,  and  the 
water  being  turned  on,  the  intervening  space 
becomes  filled  with  water,  forming  a solid  wall 
of  water  between  the  audience  and  the  scene. 
The  other  day  experiments  were  carried  out  with 
the  curtain  in  an  improvised  structure  in  Malind, 
in  presence  of  the  officials  of  the  town,  archi- 
tects, and  others,  when  a pile  of  faggot-wood 
was  heaped  up  against  the  curtain  and  set  fire 
to,  but  the  flames  made  no  impression  on  it, 
even  when  petroleum  was  poured  upon  the  fire. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  constructor  that  the  water- 
curtain  is  particularly  suited  for  old  theatres, 
whose  construction  will  not  sustain  the  weight 
of  iron  curtains ; moreover,  that  the  former  do 
not  get  “ jammed,”  whicli  is  so  often  the  case 
with  the  latter,  generally  in  tbe  hour  of  need. 

The  “ Remington  Standard  Type- 
Writer.” — On  Saturday,  the  17th  inst„  we 
witnessed  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street, 
some  demonstrations  of  the  speed  and  other 
capabilities  of  this  now  well-known  type-writer, 
of  which  a new  and  greatly-improved  form, 
called  the  “No.  5,”  ha.s  just  been  introduced. 
With  a little  practice  we  believe  it  to  be  quite 
possible  to  “ write  ” with  this  machine  as 
quickly  as  with  the  pen,  and  even  more  quickly. 
One  of  our  reporters  has  used  the  “ Remington  ” 
for  several  years,  and  his  testimony  is  to  this 
effect.  The  more  general  employment  of  the 
type-writer  by  contributors,  reporters,  and  cor- 
respondents would  be  a great  boon  to  printers, 
and  the  innumerable  errors  arising  from  semi- 
illegible  manuscript  would  no  longer  vex  the 
souls  of  editors  and  readers.  The  type-writer 
has  evidently  passed  out  of  the  condition  of  a 
mere  scientific  toy,  and  has  acquired  for  itself  a 
position  of  great  practical  utility.  We  believe 
that  it  has  a great  future  before  it. 

Royal  Institution. — The  next  course  of 
Christmas  lectures  adapted  to  a juvenile  audi- 
tory will  be  given  by  Professor  Dewar,  F.R.S., 
the  subject  being  “Clouds  and  Cloudland.” 
They  will  begin  on  December  27.  During  the 
recess,  the  staircases  leading  from  the  gallery 
of  tbe  theatre  have  been  considerably  altered, 
ill  order  to  facilitate  more  speedy  egress. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Council  of  this  Institute  held  on  the  4tb 
inst.,  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair, 
Earl  Forte.scue,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S., 
Sir  T.  Spencer  Wells,  and  eleven  other  Mem- 
bers and  Associates,  were  enrolled,  and  further 
applications  for  membership  were  read. 

Peterborough  Cathedral.  — A correspon- 
dent informs  us  that  one  of  tbe  pinnacles 
belonging  to  the  north-west  tower  of  the  west 
front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  fell  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  during  a sudden  gust  of  wind.  It 
dropped  into  an  enclosed  space  and  almost 
buried  itself  in  the  soil. 


The  Effect  of  Moisture  on  Wood. — Dr.  i 
Hildebrand  has  carried  on  investigations  into 
the  action  of  moisture  upon  various  kinds  of  ; 
wood,  the  results  of  which  he  publishes  in 
Wildemann's  Annalen  der  Physik  un-d  Chemie.  • 
We  learn  from  the  article  on  the  subject,  which  i 
is  a lengthy  one,  that  the  author  confined  him-  t 
self  _ in  his  experiments  to  observing  the  ex- 
tension of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  wood,  I 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  well-known,  \ 
phenomena  of  the  swelling  and  the  shrinkage  i 
of  wood,  which  take  place  in  a direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  longitudinal  fibre.  The 
author  finds  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  , 
length  of  wood  in  the  direction  of  its  fibre  : 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  water  present  in 
its  membranous  tubes.  Supposing  a wood 
absorbs  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  water  (which 
is  the  range  of  the  increase  of  weight  dried 
under  an  air-pump),  the  increase  of  length  i 
vai-ies  between  OJ  and  2 per  cent.  The 
greatest  length  is  attained  when  wood  is  kept 
in  air  saturated  with  steam,  or  when  jJaced  I 
in  water.  The  weight  and  length  of  wood  in- 
crease with  the  relative  moisture  of  the  air,  and  I 
diminish  with  the  decrease  of  moisture.  The  ; 
kinds  of  wood  named  below,  which  were  ex- 
posed to  the  natural  variations  of  moisture  in 
the  air  during  summer,  showed  the  following 
changes : — 


Relative 

Tariatioa 

Moisture  of 

in  Length. 

the  Air. 

Per  cent. 

Maliogsny 

f0'814) 

0-067 

Ebony  

rO'Sli) 

0-03 

Fir  



(.U'/boJ 

f 

Red  Beech  

fO-8U-) 

0-043 

aVlder 

ro-8u>. 

0-017 

Oak 

f0798) 

10-O84/  

0-082 

Lime-tree  wood  .... 

f 0-798  ) 



....  0-028 

Maple  

<(j-ain 

Pine  

r0-7f-8) 

....  0-043 

(0-8U> 

The  author  says  that  great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  selecting  wood  for  measuring-rules. 
Mahogany  and  oak  are  entirely  unsuited  for 
rules,  and  the  best  wood.s  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  are  maple,  fir,  red  beech,  and  lime- 
tree.  He  also  states  that  the  usual  treatment 
of  wood  with  polish,  oil,  or  lacquer  does  not 
protect  wood  from  the  action  of  air  saturated 
with  steam.  The  best  protection  is  afforded  by 
lacquering,  but  the  lac  employed  should  be 
most  carefully  selected  if  the  wood  is  intended 
for  rules  to  be  used  for  exact  measurement. 
The  author  further  adds  that  even  ivory  is  not 
free  from  the  action  of  moisture. 

The  People’s  Palace  Technical  Schools, 
Mile  End-road,  E.— MTth  the  view  of 
spreading  an  interest  in  the  question  of 
technical  education,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  what  such  education  means,  the 
Trustees  of  the  People's  Palace  have  decided  to 
organise  two  conversaziones  to  be  held  on  the 
evenings  of  Saturday,  November  24,  and 
Saturday,  December  1.  The  programmes  will 
include  (besides  gymnastic  displays  in  the 
gymnasium  and  a concert  in  the  Queen's  Hall) 
an  exhibition  in  the  New  Technical  Schools, 
recently  built  by  the  Drapers'  Company.  All 
tbe  different  departments  of  the  Schools  will 
be  open  for  inspection,  and  the  boys  of  the 
Technical  Day  School  will  be  seen  at  work  at 
the  bench,  vice,  lathe,  &c.  Experiments  will  be 
performed  by  the  boys  in  the  chemical  and 
electrical  laboratories.  Boys  will  be  seen  at 
work  on  various  kinds  of  drawing,  also  at  woOd- 
carving,  modelling.  Sec. 

Destruction  of  an  Ancient  Nor'wegian 
Cliureh.  by  Pire.— The  Nujs  Churcii,  by  the 
Lake  Mjusen,  in  Norway,  so  well  known  to 
tourists  through  its  picturesque  situation,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  the  other  day.  It 
dated  from  the  eiirly  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  fire  was  caused  by  the  careless- 
ness of  workmen. 

Langley  (Bucks).— The  committee  of  the 
Langley  New  Town  Mission  Church  having  in- 
structed their  architect,  Jlr.  Albert  E.  Prid- 
more,  of  London,  to  prepare  the  necessary 
plans,  Sec.,  that  gentleman  has  forwarded  two 
separate  schemes,  wliicli  will  be  considered  at 
the  next  meeting. 
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I The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
ron  market  is  quieter,  and  weaker  in  some 
)ranches.  Pig-iron  is  less  steady,  although 
(notations  do  not  show  much  change.  There 
B less  pressure  to  do  business  both  on  the  part 
)f  buyers  an'l  sellers.  Scotch  warrants  have 
leclined  during  the  week.  North  of  England 
ron  can  be  obtained  at  33s.  6d.,  but  makers 
(note  34s.  There  is  no  change  in  pig-iron  in 
Lancashire  and  Staffordshire,  where  prices  are 
veil-maintained.  Hematite  has  esperience<l  a 
all,  chiefly  due  to  operations  in  warrants,  and 
.he  quotation  with  makers  for  mixed  numbers 
)£  Bessemer  iron  is  44s.  3d.  Manufactured 
ron,  with  the  exception  of  sheets,  is  not  so 
itrong  as  it  was,  and  new  orders  might  be 
>laced  a shade  under  recent  quotations  in  the 
^orth  of  England  and  Scotland;  elsewhere 
;here  is  rather  a stiffening  tendency.  There  is 
1 better  inquiry  for  tin-plates,  and  quotations 
ire  unchanged.  Steel  is  very  well  maintained, 
here  being  still  a very  good  call  for  it,  excepting 
;or  rails  in  the  North,  where  the  demand  has 
■juietened  down.  The  shipbuilding  trade  is  as 
ictive  as  ever,  and  engineers  continue  well 
supplied  with  work. — Iron,. 

The  New  Fountain  in  Front  of  the 
Royal  Palace  in  Berlin. — The  new  fountain 
Lo  be  erected  in  front  of  the  Royal  Palace  in 
Berlin,  at  the  cost  of  the  city,  in  commemoration 
'd£  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany’s  foreign 
Ijourneys,  has  already  been  finished  by  Professor 
lUegas,  and  is  declared  by  German  art  critics  to 
he  the  finest  production  of  this  well-known 
sculptor.  It  is  now  exhibited  in  the  Berlin 
National  Gallery,  and  consistsof  a marble  basin 
;of  great  size,  on  the  brim  of  which  the  four  main 
rivers  of  Germany  are  represented  by  four  co- 
lossal female  figures.  From  the  centre  of  the 
basin  rises  a pile  of  heaped-up  rocks,  on  the 
summit  of  which  Neptune  is  seated,  whilst  the 
lower  part  is  adorned  with  allegorical  titans, 
marine  monsters,  &c.,  all  of  whom  eject  water 
columns  in  a manner  arranged  with  the  greatest 
harmony.  The  whole  is  about  25  ft.  in  height. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lajjoa  

Rapegeed,  English  pale 

„ brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  


26  0 0 0 0 0 

27  10  0 0 0 0 

30  16  0 31  0 0 

29  6 0 29  10  0 

23  15  0 0 0 0 


OILS  (continued).  £.  s.  d. 

Tallow  and  Oleine 19  0 0 

Lubricating,  U.S 5 0 0 

„ refined  7 0 0 

Tvbphxtine — 

American, in  casks ewt.  1 15  3 

Tab— Stockholm barrel  116 

Archangel  0 13  0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Ejiitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Approach  to  Assembly  Rooms  

Alteration  to  Institute  Bnilding,  Faversham 

Chelsea  Hotel  and  Club 

Association,  Lim 

The  Committee 

15  Guineas  

10  Guineas  

Dec.  3rd 
Not  stated 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Dust  Cart 

Guernsey  Granite  Spalls 

Building  Married  Quarters,  Aldershot  ... 

Broken  Kentish  Ragstone  

Deepening  Well 

Waterworks 

Iron  Posts  and  Railings  

Kerbing,  Pitching,  and  Patent  Victoria  Stone 

Water  Slaias,  Hydrants,  Sluices,  &c 

Arcade,  with  Shops,  Cellars,  &c 

Annual  Stores 

Pumping  Engine  and  Boiler  

Kentish  Rig  Tar  Paving 

Road-making  Works 

School,  Lewisham 

New  Pelican  Club 

Barracks  at  Canterbury  

Hospital  at  Swansea 


By  whom  required. 


Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks. 
do. 

War  Department 

Hendon  Local  Board  ... 
Cromer  Waterworks  Co. 
Sutton  in  Ashfleld  L B. 
Brentford  Local  Board 

Leyton  Local  Board 

MansUeld  U.R.S  A.  ... 
Pontypridd  Arcade  and 
BuildingCo.,  Lim.  ... 

G.  N.  R.  Co 

West  Ham  Corporation 
Barking  Local  Board  ... 
do. 

Leatberacllers’  Company 

The  Proprietors 

Salvation  Army  .... 

The  Committee 


Adrchitect,  Surveyor,  or  Tenders  to  be 
Engineer.  delivered. 


do. 

do. 

S.  S.  Grimley  ... 

.1.  C.  Mellias 

G.  Hodson 

0/firial 

W.  Dawson 

G.  Hodson 

Taylor  & Evans... 

Official  

Lewis  Angell 

C.  J.  Dawson 

do. 

E L.  Parsons 

Walter  Emden ... 
J.  W.  Dunford... 
J.  B.  Wilson 


Nov.  20th 
Dec.  3rd 
Dec.  -1th 


do. 

Dec.  8th 
Dec.  11th 
Dec.  12th 


Page. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


Nature  of  Appointment, 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Camberwell  Guardians 

3/.  3a.  per  week 

Nov.  28th 

xiv. 

load 

...foot  cube 
load 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G 

Teak,  E.I..., 

iSequoia,  U.S 

Ash,  Canada 

Birch  

Elm 

Fir,  Dantaic,  Ac 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow 

Lath,  Dantsic 

8t.  Petersburg 

Wainscot,  Rigs,  Ac 

Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  lst...atd.l00 

„ „ 4th  and  3rd 

Riga  

8t.  Petersburg,  Ist  yellow  

,,  2nd  ,,  

,,  white  

Bwedish 

White  Sea  


£.  8.  d.  £. 

6 10  0 7 

9 0 0 14  0 0 

0 2 3 0 3 0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than.  12  Noon  on  Thursdaye,'} 


...fathom 
log 


2 0 0 4 0 0 

2 0 0 4 10  0 

6 10  0 7 0 0 

3 6 0 4 0 0 

3 10  0 6 10  ■ 

4 10  0 6 10 

6 0 0 6 10 


BERMONDSEY. — Reduced  tenders  for  seven  new 
shops  and  a stable,  Bermondsey  New-road,  for  Mr.  J.  E. 
Armfleld.  Mr.  Edward  Cros«e,  architect,  32,  Bermondsey- 
aejuare,  8.E.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Fife,  2,  Whit- 
tington-avenue,  E.C. : — 

F.  AH.  F.  Higgs  £3,00'>  0 0 

W.  Shepherd 2,972  0 0 

T Rider  A Son  2,944  0 0 

A.  White  A Co 2,9l6  0 0 

W.  A F.  Croaker  (accepted)  2,052  0 0 


,,  ,,  3rd,  Ac 

,,  Spruce,  Ist  

,,  „ 3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  Ac 

Battens,  all  kinds  ._ 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1 in.,  pre- 

pared.  First 

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba foot 

Honduras,  Ac 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

8t.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

Mexican  ,,  

Tobaseo  ,,  

Honduras  ,,  

Box,  Turkey ton 

Walnut,  Italian  foot 

METALS, 

Inotr— Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton 
,,  ,,  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

„ Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
COPPBB  — 

British,  cake  and  ingot... 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

Chili,  bars  

Yellow  Mbtal 

Lead — 

Pig,  Spanish  

English,  common  brands 

Sheet,  English 

Spbltbh — 

Silesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands 

Tin— 

Bancii  ...  

Billiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  Ingots 

Ztve — English  sheet  


10  10  0 16  10  0 

9 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 10  10 

8 0 0 16  10 

900  17  10 

16  0 0 25  10 

11  0 0 17  10 

7 10  0 10  10 

9 0 0 10  0 0 


BERMONDSEY.— For  erection  of  workshops,  Earbroad, 
for  Mr.  Doerr.  Mr.  Edwd.  Crosse,  architect,  33,  Ber- 
0 0 mondsey-square,  8.E.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Fife, 


Whiftington-a venue  : — 
Greenwood 

£1,623 

Down  

1,496 

Tarrant  

1,490 

Shepherd 

ChsDley 

1,483 

1,480 

A.  White  A Ce 

1,469 

Croaker  

l,-}62 

Spencer  A Co 

1,4(30 

Higgs  

1,430 

Holloway 

1,383 

1,355 

Tyerman  (accepted) 

0 0 


6 0 0 12  0 0 


4 17  8 5 0 0 

4 7 6 4 10  0 

6 15  0 7 0 0 


01  0 0 82  0 0 


,1b,  0 0 74  0 0 


BOW. — For  pulling  down  and  re-erecting  the  “Five 
Bells,’’  Old  Ford-road,  Biiw,  B.,  and  the  erection  of  two 
cottages  Adjoining,  for  Messrs.  Charrington  A Co.  Mr. 
J.  M Knight,  architect 

J.  A H.  Cocks  £2,593  0 0 

Bentlev  2,6.55  0 0 

Hunt  . 0 0 

F A J.  Wood  2,424  » 0 

Herlc  A Son  2,377  0 0 

GUddmg  (accepted)  2,3-16  0 0 

Hood  ..  2,294  0 9 


BRIGHTON. — For  the  construction  on  the  Madeira, 
road  of  a cerrace-walk,  an  en.-loaed  shelter  hall  with  rooms 
and  lavatories  attached  thereto,  a hydraulic  lift,  and  oth  -r 
works  in  connexion  therewith,  for  the  Corporation  of 
ighton  : — 

G G Qarbutt.  Brighton £21, .538  0 0 

W.  J.  BotteriU,  London  17,990  0 0 

,T  B Marshall,  Brighton 17,990  0 0 

W.  Hill  A Co.,  London 17,100  0 0 

J.T-Chappeil,London.ind  Brighton  16,414  0 0 


W H Sawle, "Worthing  16,355 

A Kellett,  Ealing  16,770 

W W.  Smith,  Worthing 15,530 

A.  Dean.  Brighton 16,500  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall,  Woolwich 16,310  0 0 

J.  Harrison  A Son,  Brighton 16,250  0 0 

Chee-man  A Co.,  Brighton 16,001  0 0 

C.  G.  Reed  A Son,  Rr':'hron  15,0.50  0 0 

G E Wallis  A Sons,  Maidstone  ...  14,637  0 0 

Perry  A Co.,  Bow 13,990  0 0 

Lonuley  A Co.,  Crawler  (accepted)  13,975  0 0 ‘ 
Deaoou  A Co.,  Lower  Norwood  ...  13,400  0 0 
104  0 0 0 0 0 t 1 A tender  was  also  submitted  to  perform  the  works  for 

22  10  0 23  10  0 1 £14,614,  but  no  nsm- was  attached  to  it.] 


13  10  0 0 0 0 


103  0 0 0 0 0 
102  0 0 0 0 0 


BETHNAL  GREEN. — For  clean-linen  room  at  laundry, 
covered  ways  and  sanitary  turret  at  the  Workhouse. 
Messrs  A.  A C.  Haraton,  architects,  16,  Leadenhall-street. 
Quantities  supplied ; — 

Jackson  A Todd £1,679  0 0 

E.  Lake  1,398  0 0 

H,  Adams  1,383  0 0 

Staines  A Son 1,346  0 0 

W.  Johnson  1,290  0 0 

J.  Holland 1,278  0 0 

Barrett  A Power  1,276  0 0 

C.  J.  Sherwood 1,218  0 0 

R.  Edwards,  jnn 1,193  0 0 

Aplin  A Reogrove 1,191  0 0 

Geo.  Lusk  1,116  0 0 

E.  Cox 1,031  0 0 

Jas. Edmunds, IjKerbey-st.. Poplar, E.*  997  10  0 
■*  Accepted. 

CAMBRIDGE.  — For  two  houses,  Richmond  - road, 
Huntingdon-road,  for  Mr.  A.  Giordano  : — 

Thoday  A Son  £930  0 0 

Williams 894  10  0 

Kidman 892  0 0 

Clayton  876  16  0 

Kerridge  A Shew 852  0 0 

Saint  843  0 0 

Coulson  785  0 0 

Prime 76*  0 fl 

Garrow  759  0 0 

Alderton  A Wheeler  (Cambridge  and 

London)  749  0 0 

[All  of  Cambridge.] 

CLAPH.A.M  JUNCTION. — For  u''—  bank  premises  at 
Clapham  Junction,  for  the  Londn'  iid  South-Western 
Bank,  Limited,  exclusive  of  fitting  . Messrs  Tolley  A 
Sod,  architects.  68,  Cannon-street.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Parr  A Sous,  New  Broad-street  House  : — 

G,  E Bryan  £6,731  0 0 

Gould  A Brand «,427  0 0 

J.AC.  Bowyer 6,342  0 0 

W.  Shepherd 6,200  0 0 

W.  Johnson  6,li''0  0 0 

J.  P.  Chappell 6,049  0 0 

C.  Kynocli  (accepted) 6,875  0 0 

HAMMERSMITH.— For  the  erection  of  new  board- 
room, ofljees,  dispensary,  Ac  , Fulbam  Palace-road, 
Hammersmith,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Fulham  Union.  Messrs,  H.  Saxon  Snsll  A Son,  areliitects, 
London 

Oldrey  A Co.,  Westbourne  Park  ...  £19,327  0 0 

Mowleni  A Co..  Millbank  19,0.57  0 0 

Ward  Clarke,  Pomcroy-street,  B.E.  18,888  0 0 

T.  Bendon.  Hammersmith 18,830  0 0 

J.  H.  Mollett,  42,  Imperial- 
buildings,  E.C 18,811  0 0 

H.  Knight,  Morden  18,630  0 0 

Wall  Bros.,  Carlton-road,  N.W.  ...  18,625  0 0 

J.  T.  Chappell,  Pimlico  18,617  0 0 

Leslie  A Co.,  Kensington  38,579  0 0 

W.  J.  Adcock,  Ladywell,  Dover  ...  18,479  0 0 

Longley  A Co.,  Crawley 17,484  0 0 

Ashfold  A Co.,  TVest  Kensington. ..  17,432  0 0 
Flew  A Co.,  5,  West  Kensington. 

terrace 17,350  0 0 

Thos.  Nye.,  Ealing,  Middlesex*  ...  17,100  0 0 

A.  Bncked,  West  Kensington  16,990  0 0 

Rose  A Co.,  Fulham 16,315  0 0 

* Accepted. 
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DARENTH  (Kent). — For  layiug  eas-mains  andsupplv- 
ing  and  fiTiiiff  roadjami's  in  the  roads  of  the  New  Bloctf 
of  the  ABjIum  for  Imbeciles,  Darenth,  nea'  Dartford, 
Kent,  for  the  Metroooliten  ABylutns  Board.  Messrs. 
A.  & C.  Hurston,  architects,  16,  Leadeniall-Btreot,  E.C. 
Quantities  not  supplied 

Coxall  & Co £495  0 0 


Sugg  & C o. , 

Potter  & Son 

R.  Crane  

Chri.stie 

Somroerscales  & Son 

T.  Torode  

■Williams  & Co 

F.  Bird  & Co 

Hayward  Bros.  & Eckstein 

Benhatn  & Son,  Wigmore-street,  W.* 
• Accepted. 


399  0 0 
393  15  n 
390  0 0 
390  0 0 
379  10  0 
366  0 0 
356  0 0 
351  0 0 


LONDON.  — For  finishing  No.  43,  Nevern-squBre, 
South  Kensington,  for  Mr.  E.  Ward.  Messrs.  Morley 
(Sc  Letts,  surveyors,  195,  Eurl's  Court-road,  S.W  ; — 

Toteii  & Sons  220  0 0 

T.  W.  Heath*  220  12  0 

• Accepted,  exclusive  of  stoves,  over-mantels,  and  wall- 
bangings. 


LONDON. — For  sanitary  works  at  19.  Nevern-sqnare, 
8.W.,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Morley  ii  Letts, 
surveyors,  185,  Earl’s  Court-road,  S.W.  : — 

Toten  i Sons  110  0 0 


TO  COEKESPONDENTS. 

D.  * Co.  (saiiipie  received).— F.  W.  B.— W.  N.— E.  R.— J.  H.— 
E.  E.  G.— J.  W.— J.  E.  C.  i«-a  have  not  B|wce  for  bo  loDg  a letter,  mid 
we  are  satislleil  ihat  our  general  repreaeii  ration  is  correct,  'Wa 
have  BO  interest  in  the  matter,  and  you  probably  have). — P.  8.  W. 
(thaukB : not  required).— W.  C.  (the  work  is  under  the  direction  of 
an  architect  of  ability,  to  our  knowledge.) 

by*hB  DBjne  an'*  «ddre**nf  the  Bender,  not  neragaarilv'or  nuhnnatlor . 

Weareuoiupelled  to  decline  pointing  out  liookaand  giving  addressee. 

Nora.— Tne  renpuiuiiDiuiy  oi  atgueu  articiea.  <uia  papers  raau  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors, 

ir<  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communlcatione. 

Letters  or  commuiilcationB  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  bars 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  ROT  DESIRED. 

AU  oommunications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  ail  coumonications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  businese  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PTJBL15UER,  and  rroC  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  dibbct  from  the  Office  to  resldeuts 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum 
PuKrarn.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Austr&ila,  and  Hew 
Zealand,  SSs.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  &o.  SOs.  pet 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDBIinBB. 
Publisher.  No.  46.  Oatherine-street,  W.Q. 


PUBLISIU^  NOTIOES. 

Eegietered  Telegraphic  Addreie,‘''Tmt  Buildbb, London,’’ 


LONDON  — For  further  works  to  premi.ses  No.  21, 
Budge-row,  E.C  , for  Messrs.  James  Wrigley  & Son, 
Limited.  Mr.  Albert  E.  Pridmore,  architect,  2,  Broad- 
street-buildings,  E.C.  : — 

T.  Taylor  (accepted)  £106  0 0 

[No  competition.! 

LONDON. — For  painting  and  decorating  work,  Ac,,  at 
West  Lodge,  Barnsbury-square,  N.,  for  Mr.  E.  H.  Bavldon, 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Pridmore,  architect,  2,  Bcoad-street-build- 
ings,  E.C  : — 

J.  Crane  (accepted) £132  8 0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  No,  8.9, 
Upper-street,  Islington,  for  the  Misses  Edwards.  Mr. 
Edmund  J.  Hiirri-on,  architect,  72.  Chancerv-lnne,  'W. 

H.  Baylis,  Highbury  (accepted) £334  0 0 

LONDON. — For  additions  to  No.  ri:),  Devonshire-s'reet, 
Islington,  for  Dr.  F.  H.  Hume.  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Harrison, 
architect.  72,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. ; — 

W.  Goodman £183  0 0 

Drew  (fc  Caiman  182  0 0 

G.  Huckett, 167  10  0 

J.  H.  Fernley.  Upper  Tollington 

Park,  N.  (accepted) 115  0 0 

LONDON. — For  repairing,  painting,  decorating,  sani- 
tary and  other  works,  at  74,  Grosveiior-strpet,  W..  for  Dr. 
Thomas  Buzzard.  Mr.  M.  P.  M mning,  architect.  t*am- 
tary  works  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Corlleld  : — 
McCormick  & Sons,  34,  Canonbury- 
road,  Islington.  N.  (acceoted)  £735  0 0 


ORPINGTON  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  new  stables 
and  for  various  works.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect 
and  surveyor,  ),  Ba.singhall-Btreet,  E.C.  ; — 

G.  Johnson  (too  late)  £506  0 0 

W.  Owen  437  n ft 

Somerford  & Son 387  0 0 

Knight*  389  0 0 

• Accepted,  subject  to  modification. 

PECKH4M. — For  bringing  out  shop.&o.,  at  119.  Rye- 
lane.  for  Messrs.  Airey  & Pearson.  Mr.  John  Farrer, 
architect,  20,  Finahury-pavement : — 

Newton,  Peckham  £578  0 ft 

Bate,  Peckham  .JSO  0 ft 

Treweeke.  Peckham  463  lo  ft 

Lobh  & Cloer,  Peckbam  438  0 0 

Smith  & Son,  Norwood 415  0 0 

W.  Smith.  Camberwell 413  ]0  ft 

Money  Maryland,  WiuidBWorth* 412  0 0 

' Accepted. 

SOUTHW ARK,— For  alterations  at  the  “Winchester 
Arms,’’ SuH'olk-street,  Borough,  for  Mr.  James 'Whi Sen. 
Mr.  F.  J Eedle,  architect  : — 

■Walker  & Sons  foccepted)  £1,600  0 0 

Gaefifter. — W.  Winn  (accepted). 

Peaterer. — J.  Davidson  faccepted). 

WANDSWORTH. — For  erecting  stables  at  the  “Two 
Brewers,’’  for  M essrs.  Young  & Co.  : — 

Money  Marsland  (accepted) £200  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  198.  per  annum’(or 
4s.  »d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder  ’’ 
by  Friday  Moming'i  poll. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  , , , , 4b,  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words  Os.  6d, 

Terms  lor  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sale*  by  Auction, 
ko.  may  l)e  obtained  ou  application  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  uuder  ......  Js.  fid. 

Baob  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  fid. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  AB.SOLUTBLY  NEOESSAEY. 

*•*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  nut  all  small  sums  shonld  be 
remitted  by  Cash  )d  Registered  Letter  er  by  Money  Order,  payable 
•t  the  Post-office,  Govent-ganlen,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOUKDBINIBB,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p ra.  on  THURSDAY,  and  for  the  Front  Page 
by  the  same  Hour  on  WEDNESDAY. 

special  — alteration^" [n^wandino  advertibe- 

MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES- 
DAY mornings; 

The  Pnblisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TE8TI- 
UONIALB,  4c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertlsementa,  and 
strongly  recommends  that.nf  the  latter  fiovTKS  ONLY  should  be  sent 
PERSONS  Advertising  1 
to  the  OjHce. 

free  a/ charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamp*  to 


Now  ready. 

READING  CASES,/  „ ninbpknce  each. 

’ I By  post  (carefully  packed),  Is. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone  No.  270. 

Hffill-CLASS  JOINKRY. 

LASCELLES’  COKORETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

conservatories, 

GREENHOUSES, 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 

Bank,  Office,  & Sliop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  | FARLEIGH  DOWN. 

BOX  GROUND.  I COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  | STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 


SOULTING  FREESTONE. 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 

BEAMBLEDITCH 

STONE. 


^ The  Htone  from  these  quarries 
I ii  known  aa  the  “Weather 
J Beds,"  and  is  of  a very 
J orystaliine  nstnre,  and  nn- 
/ doubtediy  one  of  the  moat 
^ durable  atones  is  Sogland. 

^ Is  of  the  same  cryetalline 
3 nature  as  the  Chelyncn  Stone, 
i but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
(.  snitablefor  flnemouldedworls. 


Prices,  and  every  information  given,  ou 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 


London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt; 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  for 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  CO., 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Advt, 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terrace8.[ADvr. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO., 

Office ; 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Anvy, 


SPRAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS, 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Aovr. 


Southwark  Lift  Gears. — Now  made  in 
fifty  sizes,  all  complete  and  ready  for  delivery. 
Prices  on  application.  All  the  parts  of  Lifts 
(except  the  cage  or  boxes)  kept  in  stock.  A 
large  collection  of  Gears  and  other  Hoisting 
Machinery  now  on  show  at  the  “ Ironmongers’ 
Exhibition,”  Agricultural  Hall  (special  positioD 
left  of  centre). — J.  STANNAH,  20,  Southwark 
Bridge-road,  London.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


MgnalMtursii  ot 


COLLI  NCR'S  r.)  PATENT.; 


/^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
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TJ’at^r  Engineering. 

[E  author  of  the  "work 
published  under  this 
title*  treats  his  sub- 
ject under  the  follow- 
ing main  divisions : — 

1.  Storage  of 
Water. 

2.  Measurements 
of  liainfall  and 
Drainage-flow. 

3.  Transmission  in  Artificial  Ducts. 

4.  Flow  in  Natural  Watercourses. 

5.  Water-power. 

6.  Supply  and  Distribution  for  Domestic 
Purposes. 

7.  Floods,  and  Cleans  of  Prevention  and 
Regulation. 

8.  River  Conservancy. 

In  the  treatment  of  so  comprehensive  a 
subject  the  author  has  not  confined  himself 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  experience,  but 
ias  more  or  less,  in  all  the  above  heads,  col- 
lated the  results  deduced  from  the  experi- 
ments of  the  most  eminent  authorities,  and 
has  presented  them  in  a compact  and  prac- 
tical form,  accompanied  by  very  clear  and 
detailed  explanations,  so  as  to  render  them 
easily  intelligible  to  those  "who  may  not  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  higher  mathematical 
calculations  involved  in  hydro-dynamics.  In 
the  chapter  devoted  to  reservoirs  generally  a 
table  is  given,  framed  from  seventy-six  ex- 
amples, to  show  that  the  average  depth  of  a 
reservoir  ,has  a ratio  of  about  four-ninths  to 
■Ttlie  greatest  depth ; but,  as  the  majority  of 
the  examples  cited  are  comparatively  small 
works,  the  important  element  of  the  configu- 
ration of  the  site  does  not  affect  the  calcula- 
tion so  much  as  in  the  case  of  very  large  reser- 
voirs—such,  for  instance,  as  those  existing  in 
India  and  in  the  natural  basins  of  great  rivers, 
where  the  retaining  embankment  is  very  short, 
■while  the  basin  behind  it  is  of  enormous 
-size.  In  those  instances  a ratio  of  two-thirds 
*of  the  depth  at  the  embankment  will  be 
(probably  found  to  be  nearer  the  mark.  In 
•describing  the  details  of  construction  of 
reservoir  embankments,  many  useful  hints 
■are  given  ; and  ivith  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  puddle  walls,  the  author  justly 
remarks  that,  if  so  much  importance  is 
Attached  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  a 
puddle  wall  from  contact  with  water  under 

•"Water  Englaeerias  j ft  Practic.4  Treatise  on  the 
iMeasurement,  Storage,  Cooveyanoo,  and  Utilisation  of 
Water.”  By  Charles  Siagg,  A.M.I.C.E.  London : Crosby 
Loetwood  & Son,  7,  Stationers’  Hall-eourt,  Ludgate-hill. 


great  pressure,  it  might  also  seem  to  be  of 
little  use,  and  might  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether. Perhaps  the  author  is  not  aware  that 
out  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  reservoir  em- 
bankments made  by  the  native  rulers  of  India 
in  centuries  gone  by,  especially  those  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  not  one  has  been  con- 
structed with  a puddle  wall.  The  embank- 
ments were  all  made  Avith  earth  carried  in 
small  quantities  on  men’s  heads  and  deposited 
in  thin  layers,  which  were  consolidated  by  the 
constant  tramp  of  the  hundreds  of  labourers 
employed  thereon,  so  that  the  material, 
being  originally  homogeneous,  became  so 
compacted  a mass  that  leakage  very 
rarely  took  place.  The  chief,  if  not  the 
only,  object  of  the  puddle  wall  being  to  pre- 
vent leakage,  its  more  obvious  position, 
wherever  it  is  necessary  to  use  it,  would  seem 
to  be  on  the  inner  slope ; and  as  every  large 
reservoir  ought  to  haA'e  its  inner  slope  covered 
by  a substantial  stone  revetment,  the  puddle 
wouldbe  protected  from  atmospheric  influence, 
and  so  the  shrinkage,  if  any,  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  surface.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the 
inner  portion  of  an  embankment  is  not  water- 
tio-ht,  and  so  the  hydrostatic  pressure  is 
brought  directly  against  the  puddle  wall,  the 
latter  virtually  performs  the  office  that  it  would 
do  if  laid  on  the  interior  slope,  at  the  same 
time  being  deprived  of  the  support  of  one-half 
the  mass  of  the  embankment.  If,  on  the  other . 
hand,  the  material  of  the  inner  portion  of  such 
embankment  is  homogeneous  and  water-tight, 
then  the  use  of  .puddle  seems  superfluous. 

In  treating  of  the  various  methods  of  mea- 
suring the  flood-volume  of  rivers,  the  author 
correctly  questions  the  applicability  of  the 
formulie  deduced  from  the  experiments  on  the 
laro-e  rivers  of  America  to  the  small  rivers  of 
Great  Britain.  But  the  United  States  engi- 
neers have  conclusively  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  point  in  the  flood-section  where  the 
maximum  velocity  is  met  with  will  he  found, 
in  rivers  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  deep  and  upwards, 
to  he  not  immediately  at,  hut  below,  the  sur- 
face, and  that,  owing  to  various  causes,  the 
section  of  the  flood-velocity  film  assumes  the 
form  of  a parabola.  This  being  the  case,  the 
usually-accepted  fonnulfe  for  ascertaining  the 
mean  velocity  based  on  a ratio  of  the  surface 
and  bottom  velocities  require  some  modifica- 
tion in  the  case  of  rivers  with  a greater  flood- 
depth  than  10  ft. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  application  of  water  as  a 
motive-power,  and  this  important  subject  is 
treated  very  carefully  and  exhaustively.  It 


is  followed  by  a description  of  the  various 
Avorks  connected  with  the  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  contains  many  useful 
particulars  of  some  of  the  most  recent  large 
schemes  undertaken  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  chapter  on  “Floods,”  the  author  holds 
views  which,  though  not  accepted  by  many 
leading  engineers,  have,  nevertheless,  much 
to  commend  them.  Mr.  Slagg  points  out 
that  a great  deal  may  be  done  to  mitigate  the 
injuries  arising  from  floods  “ by  a judicious 
system  of  storage  and  regulation  of  the  mass 
of  water  over  and  above  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  river,”  observing  that  “ the  storage 
required  is  not  that  of  the  same  nature  needed 
for  the  supply  of  towns,  except  subsidiarily, 
and  for  a comparatively  small  portion  of  tbe 
water  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  rather  tbe 
regulation  of  tbe  flow  of  tbe  excessive  rain- 
falls than  the  absolute  conservation  which  is 
in  this  case  the  object  of  ‘ storage,'  and 
this  takes  it  out  of  the  category  of 
those  impossibilities  which  have  sometimes 
been  said  to  exist  in  this  matter,”  and 
“ that,  therefore,  they  cannot,  as  is  sometimes 
affirmed,  be  separate  questions,  but  must  be 
considered  together.”  The  apportionment  of 
the  cost,  which  is  always  alleged  to  be  one 
of  the  practical  difficulties  in  solving  the 
problem  of  prevention  of  floods,  is  met  by 
demonstrating  bow  the  water  or  flood  question 
is  not  one  in  which  a given  expenditure  of 
money  confers  a benefit  .strictly  in  proportion 
to  its  amount.  The  abandonment  by  tbe 
French  Government  of  the  proposals  for  con- 
trolling the  floods  of  the  Seine  by  means  of 
reservoirs  has  been  quoted  as  sufficient  to 
discredit  the  practicability  of  such  a method, 
but  it  is  simply  an  argument,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
of  the  extent  or  limit  within  which  the  French 
enn-iueers  were  prepared  to  deal  with  that 
particular  instance.  That  it  is  a plan  adopted 
by  nature  is  exemplified  by  the  gigantic  lakes 
which  are  found  at  the  sources  of  the  great 
equatorial  rivers,  to  which  they  act  as  regu- 
lating reservoirs,  and  that,  but  for  them,  the 
floods  of  sucli  rivers  as  the  Nile  would,  instead 
of  being  the  means  of  fertilisation  and  a source 
of  wealth  to  the  country  through  which  it 
flows,  simply  carry  devastation  throughout 
its  length  and  breadth. 

^Vhen  treating  of  River  Conservancy,  Mr. 
Slagg  replies  to  an  observation  made  by  ilr. 
Wheeler,  in  his  pamphlet  on  tbe  Fen  Rivers 
of  the  East  Coast,  to  the  effect  that  the  facts 
adduced  by  him  are  “ sufficient  ausAvers  ta 
those  theorists  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
advocating  the  formation  of  reservoirs  to 
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regulate  the  streams  and  prevent  floods,"  by 
stating  that  “ nothing  is  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  ‘ theorists’  more  than  that  wlien 
suitable  reservoir  sites  exist  the  flood-waters 
now  flowing  from  the  areas  above  them,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  river, mav  be  so  regulated 
that  the  owners  of  tliose  lands  mav  .“substitute 
works  for  money  in  respect  to  their  liability  to 
taxation  in  contrilniting  to  the  funds  required 
for  the  conservancy  of  the  rivers  hdow  t hem." 
The  author’s  remarks  respecting  the  inci<lence 
of  tlie  rating  necessary  to  me.et  the  expense 
of  flood-protective  works  are  so  much  tfi 
the  point  that  tliey  merit  being  quoted 
verbatim: — 

“ Whether  we  look  at  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest, the  mining  and  manufacturing  interests, 
the  tenant  or  the  landowner,  millers,  highway 
boards,  county  magis1rat(‘s,  railway  companies, 
carriers  l>y  water,  or  municijial  authorities, 
we  find  them  all  implicated  in  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  regimen  of  rivers,  as  well  as  the 
o%vners  of  the  lands  from  Avhich  the  water 
flows  without  regulation:  and  it  is  not  one 
person,  party,  or  body  who  should  be  called 
upon  to  repair  and  maintain  tlie  regimen  of 
rivers,  but  all  in  the  same  river-basin,  whether 
dwellers  or  receivers  of  rent,  cultivators  or 
owners  of  tlie  soil;  for  all  who  have  access 
to  the  rlver-l)anks  contribute  to  its  dete- 
rioration, while  none  does  anvthing  to 


improve  it  or  even  keep  it  in  decent  re])air. 
The  river  is  the  first  and  chief  cause  of 
prosperity  of  the  dwellers  in  the  valley,  whether 
they  directly  use  it  or  not,  and  even  though 
some  of  them  never  see  it.  Its  repair  and 
maintenance,  then,  is  the  duty  of  all,  and  if 
<;ach  would  make  good  the  damage  he  does, 
whether  actively  or  by  permission  only,  no 
one  would  have  any  right  to  call  upon  him  to 
-do  more  ; hut,  as  a practicable  thing,  this  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  he  must  contribute 
to  a common  fund  according  to  his  means  and 
liabilities,  if  he  wishes  to  continue  to  enjoy  his 
own  right  in  the  river,  and  what  it  brings 
him,  without  injuring  his  neighbour  therehv. 
A good  many  people  have  not  only  wislu'd  to 
have  all  these  advantages  without  dnin<T  any- 
thing in  return,  but  have  nctunllv  liad”tliern 
and  converted  tliem  into  hard  cash.  Tliey 
should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  now  of  con- 
tributing something  to  the  repair  of  the 
carnage  they  have  done.  The  npportionnnnit 
amongst  all  parties,  so  as  to  he  just  to  all,  is 
not  in  this  case  a matter  upon  which  hairs  can 
be  split,  but  a near  ajiproximation  to  .strict 
justice  may  be  made  without  much  trouble— 
without,  that  IS  to  snv,  more  trouble  than  tlie 
redress  of  along-standing  and  general  grievance 
must  necessarily  entail.” 

There  is  one  element  of  the  water  (mestion, 
however,  which,  singularly,  Mr.  Sla^g  has 
omitted  to  include  and  di.scus.s  in  his'^useful 
work,  and  that  is.  ^yater  transit,  and  it  is  all  the 
more  singular,  seeing  that  the  restoration  and 
improvement  of  internal  water  communica- 
tions not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  throunli- 
out  the  civi  ised  world  generallV.is  one  of  the 
foremost  and  most  pressing  questions  of  the  da  y. 
Ihe  regulation,  not  only  of  Hoods,  hut  of  its 
waters  generally,  is  of  the  utmost  importance 

andessentialtatheweli-beingofevervLirntry; 

and  wherever  they  are  so  regulated  as  to  be 
restrained  from  doing  liarm  by  storage  of  tlie 
8uridu.=  they  will  not  only  afford  the  means 
of  meeting  deficiencies  in  rears  of  drought 
such  as  that  of  last  year,  but  thcv  would 
when  properly  cultivated  and  judiciouslv 
regula  ed  contribute  towards  maimainhrtlu, 
navigability  of  rivers  which  would  oth.'rwise 
be  impracticable,  and  also  solve  the  diflicnltv 
often  experienced  of  feeding  existing  canad 

Z^ur  This  branch  of  the 

water  question  also  cannot,  and  ought  not  to 
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UOKK8SOII  IIAYTEU  LEWIS' 

work  t is  of  high  importance  to 
all  who  take  interest  in  the  main 
questions  of  .Terusnlem  archffiolng 
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week  win  ^ ^ Congres,^.  to  be  held  next 
week,  will  be  found  on  pp.  390-400. 


It  is  the  first  expression  of  pntfessional 
architectural  ojiinion  on  two  of  the  iirinci] 
subjects  of  controversy,  and  will  car 
weight  with  it,  especially  us  it  lias  bee 
deliberately  prepared  after  more  than  nne 
personal  visit  to  the  sites  discussed.  The  late 
.Mr.  Fergusson  always  insisted  that  no  arch' 
tectural  authority  besides  himself  had  been 
the  position  to  give  an  opinion  of  value.  He 
jmt  aside  the  views  of  De  Vogiid  and  nf 
Willis,  equally  with  those  of  the  Palestine 
explorers  who  folloAved.  Prof.  Havter  Lewis, 
])Ossessing  all  the  advantages  of  special  know- 
ledge concerning  the  ancient  architecture  of 
the  Levant,  has  now  given  ns  his  opinion, 
which  prove.s  fully  to  support  tho.se  of  De 
Vogiie,  of  8ir  C.  Warren,  and  of  Major 
Conder,  on  both  the  great  cjuestions  at  issue, 
while  adding  the  results  of  facts  unknown 
when  Mr.  Fergusson  formulated  his  theories 
forty  years  ago. 

Two  distinct  questions  are  involved, — one 
of  which  is  only  slightly  touched,  while  the 
other  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  volume. 
The  first  is  the  position  and  extent  of  Herod’s 
Temple  ; the  second  is  the  character  and  date 
of  the  building  known  as  the  Dome  of  the 
Pock,  in  the  .Jerusalem  Jlaram.  As  regards 
the  fir.st  of  these,  I’rof.  Ilayter  Lewis’s 
views  accord  with  those  expressed  by  nearly 
every  writer  who  can  claim  authority,  .since 
the  recovery  by  Sir  C.  Warren  of  the  great 
Ophel  wall  south  of  tlie  Jerusalem  ilarnra. 
Mr.  Fergusson  believed,  not  only  that  the 
Dome  of  the  Pock  wa.s  a chapel  built  by 
Constantine  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but 
also  that  this  was  the  real  site  of  our  Lord's 
tomb;  and  since  it  stands  In  the  middle  of 
the  Hiiram  area,  it  was  a necessity  of  his 
theory  that  this  area  should  not  he  co- 
extensive with  that  of  Herod’s  temple,  which 
: he  held  to  have  occupied  a square  of  GOO  ft. 
side  in  the  south-west  part  of  that  area.  In 
favour  of  tliis  view,  which  is  controverted  by 
Pobinson,  De  VogiitS,  Warren,  and  Conder,  he 
adduces.Tosephiis’s  estimate  of  the  length  of  the 
Temple  cloisters, — a stadium  square:  and  on  his 
plans  shows  the  south-east  wall  of  the  city 
joining  the  siqiposed  east  cloister  of  liis 
temple  ; for  Josephus  says  that  the  Ophel 
wall  “joined  the  eastern  cloister’’  (o '\\'ars, 
IV.  -2).  Sir  Charles  Warren’s  excavations  on 
Ophel  were  systematic  and  numerous,— iiftv 
shafts  were  sunk,  and  the  Oidiel  wall  was 
finally  discovered,  not  where  Mr.  Fergu.sson 
expected  it  to  he,- 600  ft.  from  the  soutli-west 
angle  of  the  Haram,  but  actually  adjoinin. 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  enclosure  as  now 
e.xisting.  I lii.s  (if  'u-e  follow  Josephus)  clearly 
point.s  to  the  east  wall  of  the  Haram  as  the 
east  wall  of  Herod  8 Temple  cloisters ; and  as 
regards  the  estimated  lengtli  of  “ a stadium 
nothing  could  he  less  scientific  than  to  rely  on 
Josephus’.s  estimate  (writing  in  Pome),  since  a 
critical  examination  of  that  author  shows 
us  that  his  measurements  are  always  uii- 
reliable,  and  hi.s  statements  of  distance,  with 
lii.s  otlier  figures,  often  self-contradictory. 

Professor  Havter  Lewis’s  objections  (i).  16) 
to  hergusson’s  view  as  to  the  Temple  .seem 
to  be  fully  borne  nut,  therefore,  hv  tlie  above 
argument,  to  which  he  does  not  refer;  and 
there  are  two  other  reasons  wliich  tend  to  the 
same  conclusion.  In  the  fir.st  ])lace,  the 
inlmiid  gives  us  detailed  measurements,  and 
other  facts,  concerning  Herod’s  Temple,  in  a 
tract  written  in  Pale.stine  while  the  ruins  were 
still  distinguishable : and  these  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  small  area  propo.sed  bv 
Mr  hergussnn.  From  the  Mishna  (Tract, 
-Middoth  or  “ measurements  ")  it  is  possible  to 
construct  a grmmd-plnn,  which  agrees  with 
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.Tosephus's  account  in  all  respects,  except  in  his 
rough  estimate  of  size. 

The  second  additional  argument  con- 
cerns the  sections  of  the  Temple,  and  has 
already  been  illustrated  with  diagrams  in  the 
pages  of  the  IJuilder  {Janxiary  25, 1870,  p.  94). 
The  shape  of  the  rocky  Haram  ridge  has  been 
traced  by  careful  instrumental  levelling.  The 
rock  is  on  the  surface  near  the  centre,  and  in 
the  north-west ; and  beneath  the  surface  it 
has  been  traced  by  seventy-five  measurements, 
in  well-months  and  vaults.  There  is  thus  no- 
doubt as  to  where  “ the  top  of  the  hill,"  oit 
which  Josephus  says  the  Temple  stood, 
actually  exists  in  the  area;  and  it  is  im 
argument  wliich  should  carry  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  builders,  that  Mr.  Fergusson's 
theory  necessitates,  beyond  dispute,  founda- 
tions from  30  ft.  to  90  ft.  deep  to  reach  the  rock 
(on  which  the  heavy  walls  must  have  been- 
founded) ; whereas,  if  the  Temple  stood 
where  the  Dome  of  the  Pock  now  stands,  its 
courts,  descending  by  steps,  would  have 
roughly  coincided  with  the  position  of  the 
present  “ platform  ” and  outer  courts  of  the 
Haram;  and  it  is  found  that  only  foundations 
of  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  would  thus  be  necessary  (see  the- 
block  plan  published  in  the  Jerusalem  volume 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  F’und  Memoirs). 
Plansof  the  Temple  prepared  before  these  fact% 
were  known  not  unnaturally  disregarded! 
questions  as  to  foundations,  and  these  practi- 
cal considerations  may  not  he  understood  by 
purely  literarj' students  of  the  question;  but' 
the  results  of  excavation  and  of  levelling  wilLi 
take  precedence  in  the  minds  of  architects- 
over  ancient  rude  descriptions.  Not  a trace- 
of  the  walls  which  Mr.  Fergusson  e.xpected. 
to  be  found  has  proved  to  exist ; the- 
soutli  - west,  the  north-west,  and  the- 
south  - oast  comers  of  the  Haram  agree- 
in  character  with  the  ancient  accoimts  of 
the  corresponding  comers  of  Herod’s  enclo- 
sure,— the  Tyropieon  bridge  having  been  dis- 
covered at  the  first,  the  rocky  scarp  and  outer 
fosse  of  Antonia  being  recognised  at  the 
second,  and  the  Ophel  wall  having  beeia 
discovered  at  the  third.  Thus  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  antiquaries  have  been  shown  to  he 
correct,  by  the  discoveries  of  engineers  and' 
surveyors,  and  are  now  supported  by  the  pro- 
iessional  opinion  of  a scholar  and  an  architect. 
Knowledge  has  taken  the  place  of  theory,  and. 
Professor  Havter  Lewis  remarks  very  truly 
that  the  question  of  the  “site  of  the  Temple- 
is  not  to  l)e  lightly  entered  upon  by  any  one, 
until  he  has  made  a special  study  of  the 
descriptions  and  references  scattered  through- 
the  various  books  of  the  Bible,  the  Talmud, 
Joseiihus,  and  other  writers,  and  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  elaborate  drawings 
(published  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
in  their  volume  on  Jerusalem)  to  which  I 
have  referred.”  Many  of  these  drawings  are  rc-- 
produced  in  the  pages  of  the  work  now  under’ 
consideration. 

The  second  question  is  that  of  the  origin 
and  date  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  ‘^^^len. 
Mr.  Fergusson  wrote  first  in  1847,  the  Haram 
was  closed  to  Christians.  Mr.  Catherwood’s 
drawings, — good  as  they  were,— gave  im- 
perfect information,  and  were  in  some  respects- 
misleading.  There  was  aprioia  facie  case  in> 
favour  of  the  building  being  of  Byzantine 
character,  and  the  inscriptions  on  its  walks 
were  unknown.  Mr.  Fergusson's  contention 
that  this  site  was  the  true  Sepulchre  of 
Christ  (as  Professor  Hayter-  Lewis  remarks) 
never  took  root.  All  recent  writers  have  con- 
demned this  feature  of  his  theory;  and  the 
information  since  collected  from  ancient  texts 
and  from  exploration  has  satisfied  all  later 
writers  that  Constantine’s  basilica  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  stood  on  the  site  afterwards 
covered  by  the  Cru-sad-ing  Cathedral,  which 
still  exists  as  a church. 

The  question  as  to  tlm  real  origin  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  was,  however,  not  placed 
on  a ^scientific  basis  until  tJie  appearance  of 
De  Vogiid’s  splendid  work,  “ Le  Temple  de 
Jdru.salem,’’  in  1864.  TIi.s  jdans  of  the  area 
liave  been  superseded  by  the  survev  of  Sir 
Charles  ^Yilsou,  published  in  1865,  but  his 
study  of  the  interior  of  tlie  Dome  of  the 
Rock  still  remains  a standard  work.  De 
ogiLiS  rejected  alike  the  Temple  theory  and 
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the  Sepulchre  theory  of  Fergiisson,  and  with 
one  important  exception,  W'hich  must  be  con- 
sidered an  improvement,  Prof.  Ilayter  Lewis 
is  generally  in  accord  with  De  Vogii6’s  views 
on  both  these  questions. 

No  ancient  chronicler  or  geographer  attri- 
butes the  Dome  of  the  Ptock  to  Christi.aH 
builders.  The  Moslem  and  tlie  Christian 
accounts  agree  in  making  it  a Muhammadan 
building'.  The  inscriptions  existing  on  its 
walls  give  it  the  same  origin.  It  is  unnoticed 
by  any  writer  before  the  Moslem  period,  the 
oldest  known  accounts  being  that  of  El 
Mukaddasy  in  the  tenth  century  (98.5  a.d.) 
with  El  Yakubi’s  notice  of  its  erection 
(874  A.D.)  by  'Abd  el  Melek,  the  Damascus 
sultan,  in  the  year  688  a.d.  The  earliest- 
known  Christian  writer  on  the  subject  is 
Eutychius,  in  940  A.D.  The  inscriptions, 
which  were  first  published  by  De  Vogu6, 
include  the  important  Cufic  text  in  the  inte- 
rior, which  gives  the  date  of  the  erection  of 
the  Kuhbeh  as  72  of  the  Hegira,  and  the  later 
texts  of  El  Mamfin  on  the  bronze  of  the  outer 
doors,  giving  the  date  216  of  the  Hegira 
(831  A.U.).  To  these  has  now  been  added  an 
early  date  on  the  rafters,  found  by  Dr.  Chaplin 
in  1881,  which  corresponds  to  913  a.d. 

It  may  appear  curious  that  in  face  of  such 
evidence  any  question  should  remain ; but  it 
is  indisputable  that  the  pillars  supporting  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  in  its  arcade  surround- 
ing the  dome,  are  of  Byzantine  origin.  De 
Vogii^  pointed  out  that  they  were  not  in  their 
original  position,  having  been  re-used  by  the 
Moslems  (according  to  a very  common  Arab 
practice),  and  taken  from  some  former  build- 
ing. In  1873  Major  Condor  made  drawings 
of  these  pillars,  which  Professor  Ilayter 
Lewis  reproduces  (page  42)  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : — 

•'  I may  take  the  words  of  Capt.  Conder 
(Traitsat'^ioTw,  Royal  Institute  of  Architects, 
1878-9,  p.  36)  : ‘ Only  those  of  the  capitals 
under  the  dome  are  alike  ; the  rest  differ  in 
size,  in  outline,  and  in  details.  One  of  the 
capitals  is  evidently  placed  on  a shaft  which 
did  not  originally  belong  to  it,  but  which 
required  a larger  capital.  The  sixteen  capitals 
in  the  screen  are  more  uniform.  Two  of  these 
capitals  are,  however,  of  entirely  different 
design,  and  their  shafts  longer  than  the  others. 
Theoriginnl  basesare  now  covered  with  marble 
flagging,  but  this  was  removed  in  1874,  and 
it  was  then  found  that  they  differed  in  out- 
line and  height,  viz.,  from  4 in.  to  as  much  as 
17  in.’  With  this  description  I [Professor 
Ilayter  Lewis]  entirely  agree,  after  very 
careful  and  repeated  examinations  on  the 
spot.” 

AN'ith  tliis  detailed  examination  of  the  pil- 
lars the  real  prop  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory 
is  cut  away.  It  was  from  an  inspection  of 
Catherwood's  drawings  of  the  capitals  that  he'' 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  building  must  be 
Byzantine,  and  until  the  re-use  of  older  mate- 
rial had  been  demonstrated,  the  opinion  not 
unnaturally  commanded  respect.  Professor 
Ilayter  Lewis  does  full  justice  to  Fergusson’s 
ability  in  these  words  (p.  •'SS) : — 

‘ ■ I have  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  in  this,  and  in  the  other  Jerusalem 
buildings,  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Fergiisson 
made  the  only  serious  mistakes  which  are  to 
be  found  throughout  the  interesting  and 
learned  histories  of  ancient  and  medijeval 
architecture,  for  which  we  owe  him  so  much.” 

The  point  in  which  an  advance  has  been 
made  on  De  Vogiii5’3  work  is  one  which  was 
first  brought  forward  by  Major  Conder  Tent 
Work  in  Palestine,”  1878),  and  whicli  now 
receives  the  important  confirmation  of  Pro- 
fessor Ilayter  Lewis’s  approval.  The  Kabbet 
es  Silsileh,  or  “Dome  of  the  Chain,”  is  a 
smaller  building  east  of  the  Dome  of  tlie 
Rock.  Muhammadan  writers  say  that  it  was 
the  model  from  which  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
was  built.  It  resembles  the  latter  except  that 
the  outer  octagonal  ■wall,  including  the  two 
circles  of  pillars,  does  not  exist  in  the  smaller 
building.  The  question  raised  is  whether  this 
octagonal  wall  existed  when  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  was  first  built  by  ’Abd  el  Melek.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  dates  on  the  gates 
and  on  the  rafters  belong  to  a period  later  by 
a century  and  a half  than  that  recorded  on 


the  arcade  enclosed  bv  the  wall.  The  outer 
wall  appears  to  be  first  mentioned  in  903  a.d., 
and  an  earlier  writer  is-  quoted  by  Prof. 
Ilayter  Lewis,' — namely,  El  Yakfibi,  in 
874  B.C., — who  says  that  “ ’Abd  el  Melek  built 
above  the  Sakhrah”  (or  Holy  Rock  now 
shown  within  the  Dome  of  the  Rock)  “ a 
dome,  and  hung  it  round  with  curtains  of 
brocade.”  There  is  no  distinct  mention  in 
this  of  the  outer  wall.  The  question  is  one 
of  secondary  importance,  but  it  aj)pears  quite 
possible  that  this  outer  wall  was  not  port  of 
the  seventh  century  structure,  but  an  addi- 
tion by  the  later  Khalif  el  Mamfin,  in  831 
A.D. 

There  is  a question  of  some  interest  con- 
nected with  this  outer  wall  which,  though  it 
has  elsewhere  been  discussed  by  Prof.  Ilayter 
Lewis,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  present  volume. 
The  outer  ■^s’alls  are  adorned  by  arcades,  with 
a small  upper  balustrade,  of  which  a drawing 
is  given  (p.  36),  and  which  Prof.  Ilayter  Lewis 
is  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  ninth  century 
A.D.  This  arrangement  should  be  compared 
to  that  of  a very  interesting  building  at 
Amman,  east  of  Jordan,  which  was  fully 
described  with  detailed  drawings  by  the 
Survey  Party  in  1881.  The  general  style  of 
the  latter  building  connects  it  with  the 
Sassanian  architecture  of  Persia.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  building  existed  in  the 
tenth  century  a.d.,  and  not  only  do  the 
details  of  the  architecture  recall  those 
of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  but  the  chased 
stone-work  bas-reliefs  present  a general  simi- 
larity to  the  mosaics  of  the  Jerusalem  build- 
ing. The  proportions  of  the  little  dwarf 
pillars,  and  their  coupled  arrangement,  also 
recall  features  of  the  Jenisalem  balustrade 
and  its  pillars  ; and  the  simple  capitals  are 
similar.  This  comparison  strengthens  Prof. 
Ilayter  Lewis’s  conclusion  (p.  72),  when  he 
says  : — “ Finally,  1 must  express  my  full 
belief  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was  the 
work  of  the  Arab.?,  designed  for  them  by  a 
Byzantine  or  Persian  architect,  ana  with 
Persian  and  Byzantine  -^s’crkmeu,  before  the 
Arabs  had  developed  any  definite  style  of  art 
of  their  own  ; and  that  it  was  built  -ndtli  the 
capitals,  bases,  and  columns  ready  to  hand, 
being  derived  from  the  remains  of  churches 
and  other  buildings,  destroyed  by  Chosroes 
and  other  invaders.” 

The  conclusion  so  reached  is  one  wliich  has 
been  consistently  maintained  from  time  to 
time  in  the  pages  of  the  Jiuilder : and  which, 
being  supported  both  by  architectural  opinion 
and  by  the  discoveries  of  explorers  and  of 
antiquarian  scholars,  will,  no  doubt,  survive 
as  the  settlement  of  a controversy  which  has 
been  very  thoroughly  thre.shed  out.  When 
Mr.  Fergusson  first  wrote,  the  subject  was 
imperfectly  understood.  An  unneces.«ary 
personal  element  crept  into  the  controversy, 
from  which  the  present  volume, — representing 
the  opinion  of  a competent  and  impartial  judge 
— is  perfectly  free  ; and  the  fact  is  simply,  that 
a p-imd  facie  case  failed  to  become  established 
when  the  evidence  -was  fully  recorded. 

That  Prof.  Ilayter  Le-wis  is  correct  in 
stating  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  “never 
was  a mosque,  and  that  the  name  Mosque  of 
Omar,  by  which  it  is  commonly  known,  is 
misapplied,”  all  who  have  studied  the  subject 
and  who  are  familiar  with  mosques  will  agree. 
There  is  a very  ancient  mosque  at  Amman, 
probably  as  old  as  the  ninth  century  a.d.,  since 
all  its  arches  are  round,  like  those  in  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  neither  pointed  nor 
“horseshoe.”  This  building,  and  tlie  great 
Mosque  at  Damascus  which  is  of  the  same  age, 
and  of  which  we  have  here  the  plan  (p.  69), 
present  the  same  arrangement  wliich  may  be 
observed  in  buildings  of  any  Moslem  age  meant 
for  Muhummadan  worship.  In  such  -sv’orship 
those  who  are  performing  the  regular  prayers 
stand  side  by  side  in  line,  with  a fugleman 
(the  Imam)  in  front,  opposite  the  Mihrab  or 
prayer  apse.  Thus  long  rectangular  buildings 
are  suitable,  and  were  erected  save  when  a 
Christian  basilica  could  be  converted  into  a 
mosque,  by  making  a Mihrab  in  the  south 
•wall.  Evidently  an  octagonal  building,  -vNuth 
the  centre  tilled  up  by  the  sacred  rock  over 
which  the  dome  forms  a permanent  canopy, 
could  not  be  used  for  regular  prayers.  There 


are  often,  however,  such  Kubhehs  or  oratories 
in  the  precincts  of  mosques,  as  at  Mecca  or  in 
Damascus,  wliere  the  “ Dome  of  the  Books  ” 
stands  in  the  courtyard  of  the  great 
mosque.  The  Dome  of  the  Rock  was  si>ch  an 
oratory.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  Prof.  Ilayter  Lewis  is  only  quoting  Mr. 
Fergusson’.s  opinion  when  he  says  that  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  is  “ wanting  the  niche  or 
Mihrab,"  p.  11.  There  are  several  Mihrabs  in 
this  building,  the  principal  being  in  the  south 
•^vall  of  the  outer  octagon,  east  of  the  south 
door.  It  is  shown  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Plan  reproduced  in  this  volume,  p.  31,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  seen  by  the  author.  It  is 
specially  curious,  because  it  is  flanked  by  two 
elaborate  pila-sters  of  Mediteval  origin,  which 
were  adorned  by  .small  human  heads  on  the- 
capitals.  The  heads  remain,  but  the  features- 
have  been  purposely  defaced  by  the  Moslems.  . 
Muhammadan  pilgrims  after  walking  round' 
the  Sacred  Rock  pray  at  this  Mihrab,  as  part 
of  their  pilgrim  duty. 

There  is  another  point  which  may  be  mejv 
tioned,  though  it  is  a detail  not  affecting  the  • 
general  principles  on  which  the  two  maini 
controversies  are  treated  in  the  present  work. . 
In  speaking  of  Sir  Charles  Warren’s  opinion- 
that  the  outer  walls  of  the  (ireat  llaram  are  • 
(as  regards  their  base-courses)  the  work  jiarlly 
of  Solomon,  partly  of  Herod,  Professor 
Ilayter  Lewis  remarks  (p.  -o) : — “ It  i.s  no 
mere  guess  which  assigns  tlieir  foundation- 
courses  at  least  to  the  age  of  Solomon.” 
Evidently  he  refers  to  the  discovery  of 
rudely- painted  letters  on  the  foundatiork- 
courses  at  the  south-east  angle,  which  were 
among  the  most  interesting  of  the  results  of 
those  perilous  and  exhatistjve  excavations,  by 
which  Sir  Charles  Warren  succeeded  in  sub- 
stituting kno'wledge  for  opinion. 

But  neither  he  nor  the  present  author  would 
claim  special  knowledge  as  to  the  date  of 
these  letters.  They  were  referred  to  the  late  - 
Dr.  Deutsch,  -who  called  them  Phcenician — 
and  the  Phcsnicinns  did  use  such  mason’s 
marks,  as  we  know  from  the  case  of  a wall  at 
Eryx.  When,  however,  this  opinion  was 
pronounced,  on  marks  ■w'hich  are  roughly 
shaped,  our  information  as  to  the  history 
of  the  native  alphabet  in  Palestine  was- 
extremely  meagre.  It  is  noAv  kno'wn  that  the- 
forms  of  the  letters  used,  down  to  the  time  of 
Herod,  do  not  very  materially  differ  from  those' 
of  an  earlier  age.  It  is  quite  as  probable  that 
these  marks  were  painted  bv  the  masons  of'‘ 
Herod’s  age,  as  that  they  were  scrawled  im^ 
Solomon’s  time.  They  serve  to  show  that  the 
masoniy  is  not  Inter  than  Herod,  hut  they  are 
insulficient  evidence  of  the  work  of  Solomon. 
We  do  not  know  that  the  Phcenicians  or  Ihi* 
Hebrews  at  that  age  (or  in  any  age  before  the- 
Greek  period)  used  w'hat  is  called  “ drafted" 
masonry.’’  Our  only  e.xamples  in  Palestine- 
of  this  masonry  belong  to  the  Greek  and  to  the- 
Roman  periods. 

Nor  is  there  any  very  cogent  reason  for 
supposing  this  splendid  masonrv  at  Jerusalem  - 
to  belong  to  two  periods  separated  by  a - 
thousand  years.  There  are  no  important 
straight  joints,  no  great  difference  in  size> 
finish,  or  preservation  of  the  stones.  In  some 
places,  it  is  true,  the  stones  have  rough  faces^ . 
blit  tliis  is  in  the  parts  -where  they  were  not 
intended  to  be  seen. 

De  Vogii^’s  opinion  has  been  overlooked^, 
according  to  which  the  walls  (below  the  leveb 
of  the  Byzantine  restorations)  all  belong  to» 
one  date,  being  entirely  the  work  of  Herodl 
the  Great.  Josephus  tells  us  not  only  that'; 
Herod  enlarged  the  Temjtle  enclosure  (as-' 
noted  by  Professor  Ilayter  Lewis),  but  also 
that  “he  took  away  the  old  foundations”  (1 
Wars.  xxi.  1.).  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
tliat  we  possess,  at  .Terusalein,  a single  stone 
of  Solomon’s  Temple.  The  tooling  of  the 
stones  (which  is  peculiar)  is  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  the  ■wall  where  the  masonry  was 
intended  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  not  vt-ry  probable 
that  Solomon  and  Herod  would,  not  only  have 
used  stones  of  the  same  dimensions,  but 
■would,  moreover,  have  used  an  adze  of  the 
same  size  and  number  of  teeth  to  dress  their 
stones. 

As  regards  the  Golden  Gateway  on  the 
east  wall  of  the  llaram — a building  clearly  of 
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Homan  origin,  Professor  Tlayter  Lewis  is  in- 
■clined  to  agree  with  De  Vogu6  as  to  its  being 
of  the  age  of  .Justinian  (p.  96),  and  the  work 
of  a Byzantine  architect. 

As  regards  the  Aksa  Mosque,  which 
occupie.s  the  south  wall  of  the  Ilaram, 
standing  probably  on  the  site  of  .Justinian’s 
Great  iNIary  Church,  Prof.  Ilayter  Lewis’s 
views  are  entirely  original,  and  demand  care- 
ful consideration.  He  believes  the  original 
Aksa  to  have  been  much  larger  than  the 
present  building.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
present  building  is  also  a structure  in  which 
Byzantine  inaterials  have  been  re-used  hy 
Arabs,  while  the  north  porch  is  twelfrh- 
-ceutury  Norman  work,  and  the  large  building 
to  the  west  appears  also  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Templars,  a.s  described  by  Tlioodoricus. 
A crusading  apse  has  also  been  added  on  the 
present  east  wall,  and  the  remains  of  piers, 
still  traceable  out-side  this  wall  towards  the 
east,  may  prove  to  support  Professor  Ilayter 
Lewis’s  view.  He  has,  however,  not  called 
attention  to  the  north  door  of  the  building, 
which  De  Vogiie  believed  to  be  Byzantine. 
K1  Mukuddosy’s  description  unfortunately 
gives  no  measurements,  and  it  is  perhaps 
questionable  whether  from  such  an  account 
a restoration  can  be  made  wliicb  will  be 
generally  accepted,  in  absence  of  existing  re- 
mains to  control  our  reading  of  the  vague 
descriptions  which  we  possess. 

As  regards  the  basilica  built  by  Constantine, 
on  the  site  of  t lie  present  Catliedral  of  the  Holy 
JSepxilchre,  we  again  have  to  depend  chiofly 
nn  a noii-scieutific  description  by  Eusebius. 
It  has  been  variously  understood,  hut  Prof. 
Havter  Lewis  concludes  for  a “])lnn  of  the 
hemisphere  much  ns  is  suggested  by  De  Vogiie 
and  by  Capt.  Omder.”  If  a comparison  with 
Constantine’s  Bethlehem  basilica  is  held  to  be 
of  value,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the.Teru- 
salem  basilica  resembled,  in  phm,  the  countless 
chapels  of  the  age  scattered  throughout 
Palestine,  with  a large  apse  to  the  east,  a 
narthex  to  the  west,  and  an  open  atrium  on 
this  .side,  outside  the  covered  basilica. 

The  last  two  chapters  of  Profes.sor  Ilayter 
Lewis's  work  have  reference  to  recent  dis- 
coveries concerning  the  probable  site  of 
I'alvary,  and  the  Silonm  tunnel.  The  first 
refer-s  to  the  curious  knoll,  outside  the  north 
gate  of  Jerusalem,  which  i.-;,  hy  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, identified  with  the  place  of  execution 
before  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The  idea 
that  this  was  the  probable  site  of  Calvary  is 
not  very  new:  but  the  discovery  of  tlie 
Jewish  tradition  in  question — whicli  was  made 
by  Dr.  Chaplin — was  first  published  by  Major 
( 'ouder  in  1878,  and  forms  quite  a new  element 
in  the  question.  Sir  Charles  M’ilson,  in  a 
note,  q\iestions  tlie  continuity  of  Jewi.sh  tradi- 
tion on  the  subject.  The  site,  however,  agrees 
well  with  the  Talmudic  account  of  the  place 
■of  execution,  and  the  Jewish  tradition  is  at 
least  as  likely  as  any  Christian  tradition  to  be 
•continuous,  for  we  know  of  thepresence  of  .Jews 
at  Jerusalem  in  all  ages  from  the  time  of  Christ : 
we  can  prove  their  residence  in  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  centuries; 
and  the  periods  intervening  are  not  those  in 
which  they  are  least  likely  to  have  inhabited 
the  Holy  City.  This  new  identification  of  a 
site  for  Calvary  “without  the  gate” — and 
not  as  is  the  ecclesiastical  site,  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  town — was  adopted  by  General 
< Jordon  during  his  stay  in  Palestine,  and  has 
become  widely  known  to  visitors.  It  mav  at 
least  claim  a great  degree  of  prohabilitv,  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  agree  witli  Robinson 
in  subjecting  monkish  traditions  to  severe 
critical  examination  before  accepting  them 
as  evidence. 

As  regards  tlie  Siloam  tumiel,  it  may  be 
regretted  that — even  as  a theoretical  line — 
Prof.  Hayter  J^ewis  should  show  a second 
tunnel,  independent  of  that  Avhicli  actuallv 
•exists.  No  such  additional  tunnel  has  been 
found  to  he  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  ; 
it  was,  ill  fact,  invented  by  a theorist,  whose 
views  did  not  square  with  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  real  tunnel : and  excavations  in 
search  of  it  failed  entirely  to  recover  anv  such 
channel.  Being  double  printed  in  red  it’might 
with  advantage  be  omitted  in  a future  edition 
(see  page  ld2). 


A number  of  the  illustrations  which  adorn 
these  pages  are  taken,  with  due  acknowledg- 
ment, from  the  “ Jerusalem  Volume  ” of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Memoirs  (written 
by  Sir  C.  Warren  and  Major  Conder),  with  a 
few  from  other  publications  of  the  same 
society.  Prof.  Ilayter  Lewis  has,  however, 
added'  several  important  plates,  which  are  of 
great  value  for  comparative  pnrjioses,  espe- 
cially those  from  the  Spalato  Palace  (p]).  52 
and  94)  and  tlie  interesting  drawing  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  by  Breydenbach  in  a.i>. 
1486  (p.  82).  To  those  who  wish  for  a sum- 
mary of  result.s,  scattered  through  expensive 
volumes,  these  reproductions,  with  the  new 
]ilntes  added,  will  he  valuable,  and  they 
allow  of  indeiHMident  judgment  on  the 
subjects  thus  ably  set  forth.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  diagram  showing 
various  views  as  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(p.  5)  may  hereafter  he  improved.  It  gives, 
for  instance,  an  incorrect  view  of  the  junction 
of  the  Ophel  wall,  according  to  Sir  C.  Warren 
and  Captain  Conder.  Tliere  is  no  difference 
of  view  between  these  two  ofiicers  at  this 
point,  where  actual  discovery  sets  the  matter 
at  ri'st,  and  neither  of  the  lines  shown  on  the 
diagram  is  quite  correct.  The  “ so-called 
Tombs  of  the  Kings”  is  also  an  unfortunate 
.survival,  as  Robinson’s  identification  of  tliis 
monument  with  the  Tomb  of  Helena  of  Adia- 
bene,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  .Tosephus,  is 
accepted  by  all  scholars. 

Professor  Ilayter  Lewis  also  gives  a cut  of 
a small  pilaster  in  the  churcli  of  St.  Marie  la 
Grande  (p.  88),  and  suggests  that  it  may  liave 
belonged  to  the  original  Hospice  of  Charle- 
magne on  or  near  this  spot.  It  is  doubtful  if 
this  can  be  maintained.  It  appears  rather  to 
belong  to  the  Crusading  Cliurch  itself. — one 
of  the  earliest  built  after  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Godfrey. 

The  present  work  is  valuable,  therefore, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  containing  a 
competent  judgment  on  two  much  contro-, 
verted  questions,  of  high  importance  to  the 
study  of  Syrian  antiquity,  but  also  as  showing 
clearly  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made 
in  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
When  Fergusson  and  Robinson  first  engaged 
in  controversy,  tlie  question  was  almost  en- 
tirely literary.  The  sketches  of  Cather-tyood 
alone  existed  as  evidence.  The  survey  of  the 
city  was  not  commenced,  the  highly  im- 
portant “ Siloam  inscription  ” was  unsus- 
pected to  lie  hidden  in  its  tunnel,  the  levels 
of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  ol-d  city  had 
not  been  measured,  the  detailed  examina- 
tion of  building.s  within  the  Ilaram  had 
not  become  possible,  the  important  exca- 
vation.s  of  Sir  C.  Warren  were  yet  in 
the  future.  Those  who  now  write  on 
Jerusalem  without  liaving  studied  the  results 
obtained  from  the  last  twenty  years  of  ex- 
ploration can  no  longer  be  considered  com- 
petent to  expound,  on  literary  grounds,  ques- 
tions which  have  been  settled  by  the  architect 
and  the  engineer  on  the  spot.  The  chief 
results  have  been  the  recovery  of  the  existing 
walls  of  Herod’s  Temple  enclosure:  of  the 
mighty  Ophel  wall  joining  its  eastern  cloister  ; 
the  determination  of  tlie  Dome  of  the  Rock  as 
an  Arab  building  of  the  seventh  and  ninth 
centuries  of  our  era  ; the  generally-expressed 
consent  to  the  site  of  Constantine's  ])asilica 
having  been  where  the  Holy  Tomb  is  now 
shown,  together  with  many  other  important 
discoveries  conceniing  the  city  in  ^•arions 
ages,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  volume 
before  us,  as  having  no  connexion  with  its 
subject,  but  which  may  he  studied  in  the 
“ Jerusalem  Volume,’’  to  which  Prof.  Hayter 
Lewis  refers  throughout  with  cordial  ap- 
proval. 0.  R.  OUNHER. 


Tlie  Sanitary  Institute. — The  first  ordi- 
nary general  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held 
on  November  22,  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  F.R.S  , in 
the  chair.  The  Council  reported  the  successful 
commencement  of  the  Institute,  nearly  500 
Members  and  Associates  bad  been  enrolled,  and 
the  Institute  had  before  it  a large  field  of 
useful  work.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland 
was  elected  President  of  the  Institute,  aud  In- 
spector-General R.  Lawson,  LL.D,,  was  duly 
elected  as  treasui-erof  the  Institute. 


NOTES. 


HE  proposed  new  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  via  Canada,  Vancouver 
Island,  and  the  Pacific,  has 
lately  excited  considerable  interest.  The 
Pacific  Company  are  prepared  to  lay  a 
new  cable  from  Vancouver  Island  to 
Australia  (touching  Hawaii,  Fiji,  and  New 
Zealand),  and  to  effect  great  reductions  in 
the  through  rates,  provided  the  Government 
will  guarantee  traffic  to  the  extent  of  75,000/. 
per  aruiuin.  This  is  a very  large  sum  com- 
jiared  witli  tlie  present  Government  traffic ; 
aud,  even  allowing  for  the  Canadian  busi- 
ness, the  amoimt  would  probably  have 
to  he  considerably  reduced  before  the 
scheme  could  be  entertained  hy  Parliament. 
On  the  23rd  ult.  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  pre- 
sided over  a meeting  largely  attended  by 
Australian  merchants  and  others,  and  ex- 
plained that  the  jiroposed  new  cable  would 
connect  with  strong,  dependable  existing 
lines,  aud  form  a more  reliable  connexion 


than  we  have  at  present,  besides  being  very 
much  cheaper;  indeed,  subject  to  the  guarantee 
alluded  to,  he  intimated  that  the  tariff  would 
be  reduced  from  9.s.  8d.  to  4s.  a word.  This, 
of  course,  is  an  enormous  inducement  to  per- 
sons doing  business  with  the  Australasian 
colonies  to  support  the  scheme  ; and  (equally 
of  course)  provokes  strong  opiiosition  on  the 
part  of  the  existing  lines.  The  committee 
of  the  Ea.stcrn  Extension  Company,  whose 
line  was  established  in  1871,  say  that 
the  interruptions  in  their  service  have  been 
due  to  exceptional  circumstances, — volcanic 
disturbances,  &;c.,  aud  that  the  proposed  line 
could  not  be  certain  of  immunity  from  inter- 
rujition  any  more  than  tlieirs.  It  is  certainly 
a qviestion  as  to  which  line  could  be  most 
easily  protected  in  the  event  of  war,  for,  while 
the  old  route  is  admittedly  accessible  at  many 
points,  there  is  in  the  now  route  the  long 
overland  portion  of  the  connexion  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  promise  of  a reduction  in  the 
tariff  brings  from  the  Eastern  Company  a 
renewal  of  a proposition  made  bv  tHem 
a year  or  so  back,  which  they  consider 
would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a cheaper 
rate  on  more  favourable  conditions  than 
could  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  They 
suggest  that  the  Imperial  and  Australian 
Governments  should  guarantee  the  Eastern 
and  its  associated  Companies  three-fourths  of 
their  present  earnings,  when  they  would  be  in 
a position  to  give  the  Colonial  Governments 
full  control  over  the  tariffs.  We  should  be 
very  pleased  if  the  agitation  were  to  result  in 
a reduction  in  the  truly  re.strictive  rates  at 
present  i-n  force.  The  Pacific  cable  would 
involve  an  enormous  outlay,  and  there  would 
have  to  be  a very  great  increase  in  the  Aus- 
tralasian cable  traffic  to  enable  tbe  Company  to 
make  the  comparatively  low  charge  of  4s.  per 
word  remunerative.  Otherwise  the  venture 
would  prove,  as  a pessimist  correspondent 
once  prophesied  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal, 
“ a great  benefit  to  all  concerned,  with  the 
somewliat  important  exception  of  the  share- 
holders.” 


^PHE  case  of  Cooper  v.  Straker,  recentlv 
decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Kay,  appears  to 
us  much  ado  about  nothing.  It  was  an  action 
for  the  infringement  of  the  light  of  a wool 
warehouse,  aud  the  defence  was  that  actual 
enjoyment  of  the  light  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Prescription  Act  had  not  existed  for 
the  statutoi’y  period,  because  tbe  windows 
were  seldom  opened,  and  were  usually  kept 
closed  up  with  iron  shutters.  The  judge  held 
that  there  had  been  a sufficient  enjoyment  to 
give  the  plaintiff's  the  right  to  the  light.  It 
seems  to  be  clear  that,  so  long  as  there  is  an 
opening  in  the  nature  of  a window,  and  so 
long  as  the  light  is  allowed  to  pass  through 
from  time  to  time,  the  fact  that  for  consider- 
able iieriods  shutters  are  put  up  can  make  no 
possible  difference.  If  it  were  otherwise,  we 
should  find  persons  losing  their  right  to  light 
because  they  were  out  of  town  for  the 
summer,  and  their  shutters  had  been  up  from 
August  to  October. 
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rllE  Arclifedlogical|Society  of  Athens  have 
at  last  decided  to  satisfy  the  long- 
roused  curiosity  of  all  classical  students  as  to 
'he  extraordinary  paintings  reported  to  have 
[leen  found  in  the  early  palace  at  the  top  of 
!he  Mycente  hill.  lu  the  last  issue  of  the 
I'  Ephemeris  Archasologike  ” (dated  1887, 
Urt  4),  "which  has  just  appeared,  a coloured 
iacsiinile  of  the  most  important  fragments  is 
Ifiven,  with  descriptive  text  l)y  the  discoverer, 
Id.  Tzountas.  The  hulk  of  the  designs  are 
jnade  »ip  of  vegetable  aud  geometrical  motives, 
Ivith  a great  deal  of  spiral  work, but  the  liumaii 
dement  is  not  wholly  absent.  The  greatest  in- 
lerest  will,  however,  be  roused  by  the  fragment 
llepicting  three  ass-headed  monsters  carrying 
ji  pole.  The  colours  used  are  blue,  two  shades 
|)f  brown,  and  red.  However  interesting  the 
lechnif|ue,  it  is  the  form  of  these  monsters 
:hat  is  of  paramount  importance.  Untpies- 
[ionably  they  bear  a close  resemblance  to  the 
monsters  depicted  on  the  “ island’s  gems,” 
published  aud  discussed  by  Milchhoeffer.  Dr. 
I\lilchhcetfer  described  his  monsters  as  horse- 
iieaded.  Tlie  ilycenfe  monsters  are,  uu- 
jloubtedly,  according  to  M.  Tzouutas,  ass- 
aeadt'd.  It  will  probably  turn  out  that  the 
Heads  of  the  monsters  on  the  “ island  stones  ” 
rave  been  wrongly  identified,  owing  to 
,heir  small  size  and  indistinct  cutting.  On 
one  of  the  seven  island  stones  discussed, 
:he  monster  is  carrying  a pole,  from 
u.he  ends  of  which  hang  the  dead  bodies 
)f  wild  animals  he  has  killed.  Unfor- 
lUinately,  in  the  case  of  the  ilycenm  paintings, 
;he  ends  of  the  pole  which  the  three  monsters 
ire  carrying  are  missing,  hut  there  is  a high 
orobability  that  they  carried  game.  Surely 
.lere  we  have  the  prototype  of  thogame-carry- 
ng  Centaur,  and,  we  may  coujecturally  add 
of  the  Jlerakles  carrying  the  Kerkopes.  More- 
over, we  have,  what  is  even  more  important,  an 
undeniable  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  that 
connects  the  art  of  tlieaucient  East  and  West. 


IT  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Forth 
Bridge  ha.s  passed  through  the  stress  of 
the  recent  high  gales  without  the  slightest 
trace  of  injuiy  or  sign  of  weakness.  The 
greatest  wind  pressure  occurred  on  Friday, 
the  16th  ult.,  when  27  lbs.  per  square  foot  was 
recorded  on  a large  board  of  300  square  feet 
in  area,  wliilo  41  lbs.  aud  3.)  lbs.  respectively 
were  recorded  on  two  smaller  boards  of  14  ft. 
square,  all  being  on  the  Island  of  Inchgarvie. 
An  average  pressure  of  32  lbs.  per  square  foot 
was  registered  at  the  other  portions  of  the 
bridge.  Actually  a wind  pressure  of  56  lbs. 
lias  been  provided  for  in  the  design.  Between 
the  two  cantilever  end  piers  there  is  the  enor- 
mous total  pressure  of  8,000  tons  allowed  for 
w'ind  alone.  It  is  satisfactory  also  to  learn 
'that  not  one  of  the  100  cranes  which  are 
^lerched  about  over  the  structure  sustained 
the  slightest  injury. 


A REPORT  of  a somewhat  curious  case 
under  tlie  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
reaches  us.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Henry  Jarvis, 
District  Surveyor  for  Camberwell,  summoned 
la  Sir.  Owens,  of  l\Ianchester,  before  Mr.  Birou, 
;sltting  at  the  Lambeth  Police-court,  ou  the 
•20th  ult.,  for  having  set  up  under  a large 
canvas  booth  (used  as  au  auction-room)  a 
wooden  structure  of  a movable  or  temporary 
character,  without  a licence  from  the  Board, 
as  re(iuired  by  the  Metropolis  Management 
.and  Building  Acts  (Amendment  Act),  1882, 
45  Viet.,  ch.  14,  sec.  1-3.  The  structure  con- 
:sisted  of  a wooden  platform,  formed  of  flaps, 
partly  luing  to  the  framework  of  a van,  and 
•supported  in  front  and  underneath  by 
•eighteen  wooden  posts  about  3 ft.  9 in.  high, 
resting  on  the  ground.  This  platform  ex- 
tended o ft.  beyond  the  van  at  either  end,  and 
liad  a movable  sloping  roof  of  wood,  sup- 
ported iu  front  by  six  wooden  uprights.  It 
was  urged  in  defence  by  Mr.  Owens’  solicitor 
that  the  so-called  structure  was  simplv  a por- 
tion of  the  van,  aud  could  not  be  considered  a 
movable  structure  as  contemplated  by  the 
Act.  After  hearing  the  evidence  the  magis- 
trate adjourned  the  case  in  order  that  he  might 
view  the  structure.  At  the  adjourned  hearing 
the  magistrate  gave  his  decision,  and  said  the 


defendant  ought  to  have  obtained  a licence, 
and  he  fined  him  H.  and  2/.  4s.  costs. 


A PROJECT  for  another  ship  canal  is 
mooted.  A correspondent  of  the  Times, 
in  calling  attention  to  the  scheme,  says : — 

‘‘  The  little  peninsula  of  Wirral,  -sv-liich  lies 
between  the  estuaries  of  tlie  Mersey  and  Dee, 
has  at  all  times  been  a favourite  spot  with 
the  promoters  of  ship  canals.  A map,  dated 
1811,  and  headed  ‘ The  Proposed  Manchester 
f:?hip  Canal,’  shows  an  extension  of  the  Elles- 
mere Canal  from  its  original  outlet  at  Elles- 
mere Port  to  Tranmere  Pool — a scheme  which 
is  now  being  carried  out,  save  that  the 
entrance  is  jilaced  at  Eastham,  5 miles  higher 
up  the  river.  The  silting-up  of  the  Dee, 
which  resulted  from  the  formation  of  tlie  new 
cut  and  the  reclamation  of  the  upper  bed  of 
the  river,  gave  rise  to  many  projects  for  a 
canal  from  Chester,  through  AVirral,  to 
Thurstastou  or  Dawpool,  and  attempts  were 
made  in  1837  to  form  a company  to 
carry  out  Sir  John  Rennie’s  plans.  A 
more  feasible  idea  was  that  of  cutting 
through  the  low-lying  plain  of  Leasowe  to 
form  a direct  channel  from  the  Irish  Sea 
through  AVallasey  Pool,  then  a natural  tidal 
harbour,  to  the  Mersey,  thus  obviating  the 
risks  and  delays  caused  by  the  sandbanks  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Mersey;  and  in  1838 
Telford,  Robert  Stephenson,  and  Nimmo 
made  surveys  and  issued  an  elaborate  report, 
estimating  the  cost  at  1,400,(X)0^.  As  this 
was  too  large  a sum  for  the  promoters,  among 
wliom  were  Lord  Clive,  Sir  Henry  Parnell, 
Sir  .lohn  Tobin,  and  Mr.  William  Laird,  a 
further  report  was  issued,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  the  principal  features  of  the  plan 
could  he  carried  out  for  half  the  money.  The 
scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool,  who  privately  bought  up  the  land 
on  each  side  of  Wallasey  Pool.  It  is  now 
])roposed  to  carry  it  out.”  In  its  salient 
features,  the  plan  now  proposed  for  execu- 
tion is  described  as  being  mainly  a recon- 
struction of  Telford's  scheme,  and  it  appears 
to  be  quite  practicable.  The  project,  if 
carried  out,  is  likely  to  he  of  great  benefit  to 
Birkenhead. 

^PHE  Cantor  lectures  on  metal  alloys, 
jL  recently  delivered  by  Professor  Chandler 
Roberts- Austin,  seem  to  introduce  us  into  a 
i-ealm  governed  by  the  most  occult  laws. 
With  the  lectures  as  a series  we  are  not  now 
concerned.  ' We  merely  note  a few  of  the 
marvellous  facts  relating  to  the  influence 
which  minute  percentages  of  foreign  bodies 
exercise  on  the  metals.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  effects  which  the  metalloids 
have  upon  iron  and  steel,  aud  who  are 
familiar  with  the  almost  infinite  series  of 
alloys  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  aud  zinc,  liave  often 
wondered  how  minute  differences  in  relative 
proi)ortions  affect  most  characteristically  their 
resulting  pliysical  properties.  Professor 
Roberts-Austin  has  performed  many  experi- 
ments, ■which  go  to  prove  that  similar  effects 
occur  with  alloys  of  metals  generally.  Thus, 
pure  gold  has  a tenacity  of  seven  tons  to  the 
square  inch.  Alloyed  with  copper  iu  the 
proportion  of  nine  parts  to  the  hundred,  its 
tenacity  is  increa.sed  to  eighteen  tons  per 
square  inch.  But  if  to  this  alloy  there  is  added 
one  two-thousandth  part  of  its  mass  of 
lead,  the  tenacity  is  reduced  to  five  tons, 
and  the  golden  colour  is  changed  to  an  orange- 
brown,  Pure  bismuth  crystallises  in  broad 
mirror-like  planes,  and  reflects  light,  but 
the  addition  of  the  one  two-thousandth  part 
of  tellurium  thereto  produces  a minutely 
crystalline  structure,  which  scatters  the 
light.  One  - thousandth  part  of  antimony 
suffices  to  change  best  selected  copper 
into  the  worst  conceivable.  Mr.  Preece’s 
remark  is  cited, — that  a cable  made  of 
the  purer  and  better  conducting  copper 
now  manufactured  will  carry  twice  as  many 
messages  as  cables  of  the  less  pure  metal 
made  in  1858.  Again,  two-tenths  per  cent., 
by  weight,  of  carbon  introduced  into  iron 
produces  a material  suitable  for  bridges  and 
boilers,  but  a sword  made  of  this  material 
would  bend.  An  addition  of  eight-tenths  per 
cent,  of  carbon  is  necessary  for  a razor,  but 


this  material  would  be  useless  for  a bridge  or 
rail.  The  numerous  facts,  of , which  these  are 
typical,  are  not  to  be  explained  hythe  forma- 
tion of  ordinary  cliemical  compounds,  based 
on  combining  weights.  iMr.  Austin  attempts 
to  connect  them  with  the  Periodic  law  of  the 
elements.  Tliose  elements  whose  atomic 
volumes  are  more  nearly  identical  form,  by 
their  union,  tlie  least  fragile  compounds,  and 
mce  versd.  Could  such  a law  be  establi.“hcd, 
much  nf  the  tentative  -work  of  the  practical 
metallurgist  might  ultimately  be  saved. 


WE  extract  the  following  from  n report  by 
Mr.  Spear  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  (dated  October  26  of  this  year)  on  an 
outbreak  of  diphtheria  iu  the  Dingestow 
Registration  Sub-district  of  the  Monmouth 
Rural  Sanitary  District : — 

“ The  cottages  are  generally  very  small,  aud  in 
many  cases  are  in  a bad  state  of  repair.  The  stone 
or  brick  floors,  and  the  walla,  show  obvious  signs  of 
dampness,  and  where  the  floors  are  boarded  the 
wood  is  often  laid  upon  the  bare  earth.  Surface 
paving  and  drainage  around  the  cottages  are 
generally  wanting,  so  that  a sodden  condition  of 
surroundings  is  the  rule.  Sewage  is  allowed  to 
make  pools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dwelling,  or  to 
flow  into  some  watercourse,  often  silted  up  and 
stagnant,  close  by  ; and,  where  animals  are  kept, 
the  close  proximity  of  cow-sbed.'j,  pigsties,  &c., 
and  the  absence  of  proper  drainage,  lead  to  much 
additional  offensiveness.  Privy  accommodation  is 
of  the  roughest  and  most  primitive  description,  but 
is  generally  provided  at  some  distance  from  the 
dwelling.  Water  is  commonly  obtained  from  some 
spring,  or  “ runner,'’  in  a neighbouring  field  or 
woodland  fairly  removed  from  habitations  ; occa- 
sionally from  wells  sunk  in  sewage-sodden  earth. 
In  dry  summers  many  of  the  sources,  it  is  said, 
fail." 

Mr.  Spear  also  comments  on  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  trees  in  close  proximity  to  many  of 
the  little  hamlets,  and  in  winter  the  condition 
of  the  by-roads  which  lead  to  many  of  the 
cottages  as  further  conducing  to  the  ills  which, 
arise  from  damp  habitations  and  sites.  He 
adds,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  report,  speaking 
of  the  district  generally,  besides  the  places 
which  have  specially  suffered  from  disease  ; — 

“An  enormous  amount  of  sanitary  work,  that, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  scatterod  population, 
can  in  most  cases  only  be  carried  out  in  small  in- 
stalments and  in  detail,  is  required;  the  population, 
moreover,  is  of  the  kind  that  needs  close  supor- 
vision,  and  the  sanitary  authority  should  consider 
whether,  with  the  very  wide  area,  comprising  some 
83,000  acres,  under  their  jurisdiction,  the  services 
of  a singlo  inspector  of  nuisances  is  sufficient.  To 
mo  it  seems  that  more  constant  supervision,  and  a 
more  minute  application  to  the  work  of  improvement 
were  required.  I may  specially  refer  to  the  villages 
of  Skenfritfa,  Lydbrook,  Whitecroft,  Yorkley,  and 
Ragland,  as  amongst  those  to  which  attention  of  the 
kind  I havospoken  of  is  specially  needed.” 


Anew  method  of  enriching  ordinary 
burning  gas  has  lately  been  introduced 
into  this  country  from  America.  The  gas 
treated  by  this  process  is  known  as  the 
Lawrence  Carburetted  gas,  aud  a company  has 
been  formed  under  the  style  of  the  Lav\Tence 
Automatic  Gas  Company  (Limited),  in  order 
to  work  the  invention  commercially  in  this 
country.  The  following  is  briefly  the  method 
nf  operation.  There  is  a rectangular  receptacle, 
which,  of  course,  varies  with  the  number  of 
lights  on  the  installation.  An  example  we 
lately  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  company 
is  roughly  about  2 ft.  cube,  and  is  intended 
for  a medium-sized  mill  or  factor}’.  In  this 
are  perforated  trays,  upon  which  wood 
shavings  are  laid.  xVbove  the  ti*ays  is  a reser- 
voir into  which  gasoline  is  introduced,  and 
this  gradually  trickles  down,  whilst  the  gas 
ascends  amongst  the  trays  aud  through  the 
shavings,  and  is  thereby  enriched  by  contact 
with  the  gasoline.  The  flow  of  the  liquid  is 
regulated  by  a ball-cock  which  comes  into 
action,  and  shuts  off  the  supply  -when  a given 
amount  has  collected  iu  the  bottom  of  the 
receptacle.  There  is  a water-seal  at  the  top 
to  prevent  escape  of  vapour.  No  external 
heat  is  used,  and  in  this  respect  the  system 
differs,  we  believe,  from  some  others  of  a 
somewhat  different  nature.  We  witnessed,  a 
few  days  ago,  some  tests  made  with  the 
apparatus,  but  no  photometric  apparatus 
being  available,  we  are  unable  to  give  precise 
figures  from  our  o's^'u  observation.  There  can 
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be  no  doubt,  however,  that  a vast  improve- 
ment takes  place  in  thi*  illuminating'  power  of 
the  gas  when*  the  apparatus  is  a]>j)lie(l. 
I3r.  John  Ilopkinson,  F.U.8.,  has  re- 
ported to  the  company  on  the  system.  The 
following  are  given  by  him  as  the  mean 
results  of  a large  number  of  experiments. 
From  his  figures  it  would  seem  that  a Hray 
No.  ()  burner,  using  Lawrence  gns,  com- 
pares very  favourably  with  the  Bray  No.  b, 
burning  ordinary',  or  City,  gas,  the  economy 
amounting  to  40  per  cent.  l)r.  Ilopkinson 
also  states  that  for  the  same  illuminating 
power  the  heat  and  the  products  of  combus- 
tion will  be  much  less,  and,  consequently,  the 
damage  to  decorations  and  health  will  be  less 
than  when  ordinary  gas  is  consumed.  In 
short,  Lr.  Ilopkinson  states  “the  Lawrence 
gas  realises  all  the  advantages  of  parallin 
lamps  with  the  convenience  of  ordinarv  gas.” 
Mr.  A.  M.  l^eyv  has  also  published  some  tests 
he  has  made  witli  this  gas,  and  comes  to  the 
following  conclusions  : — 1.  That  the  illumi- 
nating power  of  Lawrence  gas  is  8:^  times 
that  of  ordinary  gas.  2.  That  for  every 
foot  of  gas  carburetted  eight-tenths  of  an 
ounce  of  gasoline  are  evaporated.  This 
quantity  is  reducible,  .‘k  Thu  saving  realised, 
candle-power  for  candle-power,  will  vary  4.") 
to  60  per  cent,  gross  of  the  cost  of  illumina- 
tion by  City  gas.  4.  The  Lawrence  gas  is 
less  injurious  to  health  and  property  than 
ordinary  City  gas.  These  are  all  valuable 
characteristics,  and  seem  to  point  to  a brilliant 
future  for  the  Lawrence  gas;  but  it  of  course 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  they  may  be 
counterbalanced, — if  at  all, — by  drawbacks 
which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  practical 
work.  The  chief  difficulty  in  systems  of 
illumination  of  this  character  is  that  the 
carburetting  apparatus  is  apt  to  clog  after  a 
time,  and  tliat  trouble  arises  through  deposi- 
tion if  the  gas  has  to  be  carried  far  in  the 
pipes  after  it  has  been  enriched.  It  is  but 
right  to  state,  however,  that  the  Lawrence 
system  differs  in  essential  details  from  those 
in  which  these  difficulties  have  arisen.  Several 
installations  have  already  been  made,  and  are 
said  to  be  giving  very  good  results.  The 
system  has  been  largely  applied  in  the  United 
States. 

IN  reference  to  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  last  week's 
Builder,  referring  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Architects'  Examination  in  Liverpool,  to  be 
held  in  February,  1889,  we  are  asked  to  say 
that  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society, 
having  arranged  with  the  Institute  to  hold 
the  Examination  in  that  city,  are  very  desirous 
to  make  it  a success.  A special  arrangement 
(subject  to  the  names  being  submitted)  has 
been  made  with  the  Liverpool  Free  Library 
for  candidates  to  have  access  to  the  numerous 
architectural  works  there,  and  the  Liverjiool 
Society  are  prepared  to  offer  extra  facilities 
for  the  use  of  their  own  library.  Professor 
Ilele  Shaw,  of  the  Victoria  University, 
Liveqiool,  has  most  cordially  expressed  his 
willingness  to  deliver  a course  of,  sav,  six 
lectures,  on  “Materials”  and  “Strength  of 
^Materials,”  provided  the  lion.  sec.  for  the 
Examination,  Mr.  Alfred  Fulshaw,  can  fur- 
nish him  with  the  names  of  ten  or  more  can- 
didates who  would  attend.  The  fees  for  the 
cour.ee  will  be  merely  nominal.  The  proposed 
course  of  lectures  will  be  asfollow.e  1.  The 
Properties  and  Preservation  of  Timber : 2. 
Iron  and  Steel.  3.  Natural  and  Artificial 
Stones  and  Cement : 4.  The  Strength  of 
Beams;  6.  Riveted  Girders.  6.  Iron  Roof 
Trusses. 


The  Geology  of  the  London  District.— 

Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.R.S..  is  about  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  practical  study  of  the 
geology  of  the  country  round  London.  This 
course  is  given  at  the  request  of  students  of  the 
London  Geological  Field  Class,  and  information 
concerning  it  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Wrniam  Dunn,  21,  King  William-street,  Strand, 

Newsvendors’  Benevolent  and  Provi- 
dent Institution.— Mr.  Edward  L.  Lawson,  of 
the  Baihj  Telegraph,  will  early  in  the  coming  year 
preside  at  the  jubilee  festival  of  this  institu- 
tion. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

A SERIOUS  accident, — which  has,  however, 
been  exaggerated  by  the  newspapers, — hap- 
pened in  the  Exhibition  works  a few'  days  ago, 
when  tlie  pier  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  lo 
the  Palais  des  Arts  Liburaux,  came  down, 
bringing  a quantity  of  masonry  down  with  it. 
The  precise  responsibility  for  the  accident  is 
not  yet  determined.  Otherwise,  the  various 
pavilions  may  now  be  considered  finished,  and 
the  Eiffel  Tower  is  now  up  to  two-thirds  of  its 
height.  Independently  of  the  main  [pavilions, 
there  are  some  subsidiary  erections  being  raised 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  pavilion  of  the  Soci6t6  des 
T616phones,  designed  by  M.  Ducasseau  ; that  of 
the  gas  companies,  by  M.  Henri  Picq;  the 
“Theatre  des  Folies  Parisiennes,”  designed  by 
M.  Masson  ; the  palace  of  the  Principality  of 
Monaco,  flanked  by  turrets,  and  with  an  im- 
mense greenhouse  to  it,  designed  by  M.  Janty  ; 
and  the  pavilions  of  Pastellists  and  Water- 
colour Artists,  designe<l  respectively  by  M. 
Ilarmant  and  M.  Escalier. 

Committees  are  still  in  process  of  organisa- 
tion for  dealing  with  various  special  and 
technical  subjects  in  the  Exhibition.  Among 
these  is  the  recently-appointed  committee  of 
the  retrospective  or  historical  exhibition  of  fine 
arts.  It  includes  M.  Kaempfen,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Museums,  JIM.  Etienne  Ar.ago, 
Gosselin,  Lafenestre.  Saglio,  Courajod,  Guil- 
laume, Paul  Mantz,  Jean  Gigoux,  De  Chennie- 
vierre,  Ronnat,  and  JIarquiset.  This  committee 
will  appeal  to  the  leading  French  and  foreign 
amateurs  and  collectors  of  works  of  art,  from 
whom  about  sixty  will  ])e  chosen  to  form  a com- 
mittee of  organisation,  which  will  probably 
have  a difficult  task  before  it  in  overcoming  the 
natural  dislike  of  owners  to  part  for  a time  with 
their  most  valued  examples  of  art. 

The  design  for  the  diploma  which  will  be 
given  to  prize-winners  in  the  exhibition  is  the 
subject  of  a competition  in  which  about  1.50 
artists  have  taken  part.  After  long  considera- 
tion, the  jury  have  chosen  the  designs  of  MM. 
Louis  Bonnier  (architect),  Henri  Danger,  Daniel 
Dupuis,  Georges  Duval,  Victor  Galland,  and 
Michel  Lanpon,  who  will  have  to  enter  into  a 
final  competition.  Tlie  designs  are,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a very  feeble  set,  and  the  Government 
might  as  well  have  gone  to  a recognised  master 
in  design  at  once,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diploma 
of  the  1878  Exhibition,  wliich  was  entrusted  to 
Baudry.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  spite  of  this 
mania  for  competition,  the  diploma  for  1889 
will  not  be  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Dalou’s  monumental  group.  “ Le 
Triomphe  de  la  Rupublique,"  will  take  place  in 
the  coming  year,  on  the  day  of  the  National 
Fete,  and  the  programme  of  this  ceremony  is 
already  under  consideration.  Ttie  group,  of . 
which  the  Builder  published  an  illu.stration  two 
years  ago,  will  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
basin  of  the  Place  de  la  Nation,  raised  on  three 
large  steps;  and  as  the  principal  vwtifoi  the 
composition  will  not  lend  itself  to  treatment  as 
a fountain,  it  will  be  .supplemented  by  figures  of 
Naiads  and  Tritons  rising  from  the  water  and 
directing  their  jets  of  water,  .as  in  the  Neptune 
Fountain  at  Versailles,  towards  the  monument 
as  a centre.  The  sum  necessary  thus  to  “ com- 
plete ” the  work  is  estimated  at  about  230,000  fr. 
Dalou's  composition  has  been  criticised  lately  as 
being  too  like  a magnified  “centre-piece,”  and 
the  proposed  treatment  will  not  make  it  less  so; 
but,  as  sculpture,  it  is  one  of  the  most  masterly 
productions  of  French  art  in  this  century. 

The  model  of  a veritable  centrepiece  of  un- 
usual scale  and  importance  has  been  exhibited 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ; it  is  a work  proposed  to 
be  executed  by  the  Maison  Cbristofle  for  the 
Municipal  banquets.  The  principal  piece  has  a 
plateau  4|.  metres  long;  in  the  centre  is  the 
Genius  of  the  Republic,  an  olive-bough  in  her 
hand,  as  protectress  of  the  City  of  Paris,  which 
is  supported  by  four  figures  representing 
“L  Invention,”  “ Le  Gout,”  “L'Adresse,”  and 
“ La  Fpree.”  On  the  pedestal,  four  groups 
symbolise  “ L’  Instruction,”  “ L’  Assistance  Pub- 
lique,"  “ Les  Travaux,”  and  “ La  Securitu.”  The 
side-pieces  are  formed  by  two  plateaux  of 
3 metres  in  length,  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
placed  allegorical  figures  of  the  Seine  and 
the  Marne_.  supported  by  figures  signifying 
river-side  industries  in  the  past  and  present 
(boatmen,  fishermen,  rowers,  &:c.).  In  addi- 
tion to  this  purely  decorative  work,  there 
are  four  flower  - baskets,  ornamented  with 
figures  symbolising  the  arts  of  metal-working, 

1 ma.sonry,  carpentry,  pottery,  glass  - blowing', 


weaving,  and  paper-making.  Then  come  four  : 
porcelain  vases,  ornamented  with  the  attri- 
butes of  the  sciences,  the  arts,  commerce,' and 
industry.  Twenty-four  candelabra  of  very  fine  { 
design,  and  132  pieces  of  dessert  service,  com-  • 
plete  the  magnificent  set,  which  has  been,  i 
designed  by  some  of  our  most  eminent  sculptors,, 
and  which  forms  a remarkably  rich  and  artistic  : 
evscmhle,  certainly  superior  to  most  of  the  3 
work  which  the  municipality  has  obtained  in  j 
its  numerous  competitions.  ; 

Another  competition  with  a poor  resnlt  ha»  • 
been  that  for  the  Danton  Monument,  the  first  t 
competition  for  which  has  been  settled  by  the-  ■ 
selection  of  the  designs  of  MM.Deuca.Lavasseur,  , 
and  Anguste,  Paris,  who  will  compete  for  the  finafc  1 
selection.  M.  Desca’s  design  is  the  only  one-  ; 
that  is  above  commonplace,  and  the  other  twO’  ) 
would  seem  to  have  been  selected  with  the  view  ' 
of  giving  him  an  ea.sy  victory.  There  is  to  be  ■ 
a competition  also  for  the  decoration,  by  paint-  • 
ing.of  the  JIairie  of  the  XIVth  Arrondissement,.  , 
which  is  also  to  have  the  addition  of  a marble-  i 
bust  of  “ La  Rupublique,”  to  be  executed  by  M.. 
Bl.anchard.  The  Mairie  at  Lilas,  of  which  the-  ■ 
Builder  gave  an  illustration  on  March  3 last,.  , 
has  escaped  the  competition  mania,  and  is  to-  ■ 
be  decorated  with  tapestries  to  be  executed  by  ’ 
MM.  Bramtot  and  Vimont.  This  Mairie  will  i 
also  have  its“R6publique”  bust  by  M.  Mathurin- 
Moreau.  The  architect  of  the  Mairie  at  Lilas,.  . 
M.  H6nenx,  has  been  chosen  in  competition  to  < 
build  a new  Mairie  on  the  wooded  heights  of  ' 
Meudon,  above  Paris,  and  another  new  suburban  i 
JIairie  is  just  inaugurated  at  Charenton.  This-  • 
latter  is,  in  fact,  a transformation  of  an  ancient, 
chateau  of  “ La  belle  Gabrielle  ” ; and  the  archi- 
tect, M.  Gravereaux,  has  succeeded  very  well: 
in  adapting  an  ancient  building  to  modern  uses- 
without  destroying  its  historic  character. 

The  pedestal  for  the  statue  of  Rousseau  has- 
been  prepared  in  the  Place  du  Panth6on — a 
very  simple  design  in  red  granite  by  M.  For- 
migo.  It  is  quadrangular,  on  a plinth  also  of  ' 
red  marble,  and  on  the  face  is  engraved  the: 
inscription — 

.TEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU. 

28  juin,  1712 — 3 juillet,  1778. 

A small  vTought  - iron  grille  surrounds  the- 
monument,  which  will  shortly  be  inaugurated. 

In  a few  weeks  there  will  also  be  ioaugurate(J 
in  the  court  of  the  Observatory  the  fine  statue- 
of  Leverrier,  byChapu,  which  is  already  on  its 
pedestal.  The  “ Soci6t6  des  Gens  de  Lettres”' 
has  commissioned  the  same  sculptor  to  execute 
a statue  of  Balzac,  to  be  erected  in  Paris,  and. 
for  which  the  State  will  be  asked  to  give  a site- 
in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  “ Institut  Pasteur,”  which  has  just  beers 
solemnly  inaugurated,  has  been  built  in  the- 
Rue  Dutot.  from  the  designs  of  M.  Vaugirard.. 

It  is  a large  building  of  very  simple  design, 
which  has,  however,  cost  (including  the  site> 
nearly  two  million  francs.  It  contains  a series- 
of  large  laboratories,  theatres,  lecture-rooms,. 
&c.,  and  has  been  very  well  planned  for  its- 
purpose. 

The  municipality  are  continuing  the  restora- 
tion, by  artisans  from  the  Gobelins  and  Aubusson* 
manufactories,  of  their  splendid  collection  of 
ancient  tapestries,  which  will  be  shortly  exhi- 
bited to  the  public  in  the  new  museum  ai. 
Auteuil. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  may  men- 
tion the  recent  publication  of  a large  and' 
learned  work  on  the  “ManufacturesNationales'” 
of  France,  giving  information  which  will  be  new 
to  most  readers  in  regard  to  the  organisation  of 
French  manufactures.  The  book  is  the  joint 
production  of  M.  Henry  Havard,  member  of  the- 
Oonseil  Superieur  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  M.  Marius 
Vachon,  well  known  as  a critical  writer  on  Art. 
The  history  of  the  Gobelins,  the  Savonnerie, 
the  Sevres  manufacture,  and  others,  has  never 
yet  been  written,  so  that  the  authors  have  done- 
a real  service  to  the  history  of  French  art  by 
their  book,  which  comes  very  appropriately  on. 
the  eve  of  the  Exhibition,  and  gives  an  immense- 
amount  of  curious  information  as  to  the  past 
practice  of  various  art  manufactures  in  France. 

Besides  the  “ Blanc  et  Noir”  Exhibition,  there= 
are  at  present  open  in  Paris  two  “Expositions- 
Particulieres,”  one  in  the  George.s  Petit  Gallery 
of  contemporary  French  arti.sts,  which  includes, 
however,  only  second-rate  work ; the  other  at  the- 
gallery  of  M.  Durand  Huel,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  works  by  a Russian  artist,  M.  Makow- 
sky,  who  has  considerable  reputation  at  St. 
Petersburg.  With  the  exception  of  one  historical 
painting,  “ The  Death  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,’” 
these  works  show  a practised  hand  rather  than, 
any  power  of  invention  cr  imagination  An 
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■exhibition  of  the  works  of  Perrin,  who,  however, 
was  rather  a poet  than  a painter,  is  to  take 
iplace  shortly,  and  after  that  an  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  Barye,  the  great  animal  sculptor, 
which  is  in  preparation  by  a Conmittee  directed 
by  M.  Bonnat  and  M.  Guillaume.  This  will  be  held 
at  the  Jicole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  will  include  the 
proofs  a cire  perdue  of  the  master's  principal 
bronzes,  as  well  as  a number  of  the  fine  studies 
•in  crayon  and  water-colour  which  he  used  to 
•compose  before  modelling  a subject.* 

The  Acadfimie  des  Beaux  Arts  has  elected  M. 

• Gustave  Moreau  as  a member  in  the  Section 
of  Painting,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death 
-of  Gustave  Boulanger.  M.  Moreau,  elected  by 
nineteen  to  twelve  votes,  was  one  of  five  can- 
■didates,  the  others  being  Jules  Lefebvre,  Jean 
Paul  Laurens,  6mile  L6vy,  and  Henner.f  M. 
Moreau,  who  was  born  in  Paris  in  182G,  is  little 
known  to  the  general  public.  He  is  a 

painter  of  severe  style,  who  works  on  his 

own  line,  without  troubling  himself  about  public 
or  press  renown.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
we  record  the  well-merited  success  of  this 

conscientious  and  learned  painter,  to  whom 
we  owe  some  works  in  a very  perfect  style,  such 
as  the  “ Orph6e  decline  par  les  M6nades,"  in 
the  Luxembourg  Museum.  In  the  section  of 
•engraving  M,  Blanchard  has  been  elected  to  fill 
'the  place  of  the  late  M.  Francois.  M. 

Blanchard  is  also  a native  of  Paris,  and  has  re- 
ceived medals  in  the  Salon  of  1843  and  in  several 
years  since,  as  well  as  medals  at  the  Universal 
Exhibitions  of  1867  and  1878.  The  Journal 
Officiel  announces  the  appointment  of  M. 
Bonnat  as  chef  d’atelier  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  in  place  of  Boulanger  ; an  excellent  choice 
in  every  respect. 

We  are  still  occupied  about  the  rebuilding  of 
-the  Op6ra  Comique.  In  a letter  addressed  to 
'the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  the  “Soci6t6  des 
Architectes  Diplomas  par  le  Gouvernement  ” has 
asked  for  a competition  to  be  opened,  as  the 
readiest  means  of  coming  to  a solution  of  the 
question.  This  is  also  the  advice  of  the  official 
-reporter,  M.  Steenaekers ; but  the  differences 
between  the  Government  and  the  Administra- 
tion des  Bdtiments  Civils  seem  likely  to  spin 
©ut  the  question  for  ever. 

We  have  had  a good  many  losses  in  the 
artistic  world  during  the  past  month.  Among 
architects,  we  have  to  record  the  deatli  of  M.. 
J'ran<;ois  Holland,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Eoci6te  Centrale ; that  of  M.  Edmond  Meffre, 
member  of  the  Soci§c6  Arch6ologique,  to  whom 
we  owe  some  important  works  in  the  provinces, 
■especially  the  building  of  various  chateaux  in 
Tourraine;  that  of  M.  J.  Michel  Dominique, 
Diocesan  Architect  and  Inspecteur  des  “ Monu- 
ments Historiques  ” ; and  that  of  M.  Lucien 
Douillard,  architect  to  the  Government,  who 
aided  in  the  restoration  of  a great  many  ancient 
buildings,  especially  the  ftglise  Ste.  Croix  at 
•Orl6ans,  and  the  chateau  de  Beaugenoy.  We 
have  also  to  record  the  death  of  the  decorative 
painter,  M.  Paul  Rey,  to  whom  we  owe  the  in- 
iterior  ornamentation  of  the  synagogue  in  the 
•rue  de  la  Victoire,  that  of  the  foyer  of  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  and  that  of  a portion  of  the 
iHotel  Pa'iva,  celebrated  otherwise  for  the 
paintings  of  Baudry  which  it  contains.  In 
sculpture  we  have  lost  two  talented  artists, 
Auguste  Lechesne,  who  has  died  at  bis  native 
town  of  Caen,  at  the  age  of  73,  and  Charles 
Marie  Degeorge,  a pupil  of  Duret,  Hippolyte 
Elandrin,  and  Jouffroy,  who  has  died  in  the  full 
vigour  of  life  and  talent,  just  after  the  comple- 
tion of  his  two  new  marble  statues  for  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  He  obtained  the  Prix  de  Rome 
an  1866.  He  was  the  author  of  the  monumental 
fountain  erected  at  Lyons  in  honour  of  Hippo- 
lyte Flandrin,  and  of  the  spirited  bust  of  Reg- 
■nault  which  crowns  the  well-known  monument 
fto  that  artist  at  the  Ucole  des  Beaux  Arts. 


Obitnary. — The  death  is  recorded  of  Herr 
Franz  Schmidt,  tlie  City  Architect  and  Chief 
Engineer  of  Pesth,  well  known  for  his  meri- 
torious services  in  reconstructing  the  Hungarian 
capital.  He  shot  himself  in  consequence  of  a 
nervous  affliction.  The  deceased  was  a Free- 
mason, member  of  the  Municipal  Council,  Presi- 
dent of  the  local  School  Board,  and  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  the 
Choral  Union  of  Buda-Pesth. 


* This  ought  to  be  an  exhibition  of  great  interest.  Com- 
parutivel}'  few  people  in  Ensland,  eren  now,  are  aware  of 
the  power  and  grandeur  of  Barye's  genius.  He  might  be 
called  the  Michelangelo  of  animal  sculpture, — Ed. 

t The  passing  over  of  both  Lefebvre  and  Heuner  will 
•seem  a curious  and  rather  inexplicable  result  to  English 
•readers,  to  whom  the  name  of  Moreim  is  certainly  much 
^ees  familiar. — £o. 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  “Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  1887-88,”  just  issued,* 
will  be  looked  at  with  additional  interest  just 
now,  in  view  of  the  new  Local  Government 
Act,  shortly  to  take  effect.  As  in  previous  issues, 
it  is  divided  into  three  sections,  viz.,  I.  “ Relief 
of  the  Poor  and  the  Poor  Rate’’;  II.  “Local 
Government  and  Public  Health;”  and  III. 

“ Local  Taxation  and  Valuation.”  The  large 
number  of  appendices  which  supplement  the 
Report,  and  which  cover  nearly  three  times  as 
many  pages  as  that  document,  contain  a great 
deal  of  useful  matter  interesting  to  all  who  are 
concerned  in  successful  local  government, — and 
who  is  not  ? The  report  is  dated  “June,  1888,” 
but  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the 
voluminous  information  it  embodies  is  all 
brought  down  to  that  date. 

Looking  at  the  first  section  of  the  report, 
that,  viz.,  dealing  with  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  the  incidence  of  the  poor-rate,  we  find  it 
recorded  that  on  the  1st  of  January  last  the 
total  number  of  paupers  of  all  classes  in 
England  and  Wales  in  receipt  of  relief  was 
831,353,  of  whom  206,134  were  indoor  and 
625,067  out-door  paupers,  while  152  received 
both  in-door  and  out-door  relief.  As  compared 
with  the  state  of  pauperism  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1887,  these  figures  show  an  increase 
of  4,63t)  in-door  and  4,550  out-door  paupers,  and 
an  increase  of  52  in  the  number  receiving  both 
in-door  and  out-door  relief.  The  increase  on 
the  total  number  of  paupers  was  thus  9,138,  or 
IT  per  cent.  The  only  divisions  in  which  there 
was  a decrease  of  pauperism  on  the  1st  of 
January  last,  as  compared  with  the  1st  of 
January,  1887,  were  the  North-Western,  South- 
Western,  West  Midland,  and  Welsh  Divisions. 
In  the  first  of  these  the  decrease  was  3 3 per 
cent.,  whilst  in  the  other  divisions  mentioned 
the  decrease  was  less  than  1 per  cent.  The 
largest  increase,  we  regret  to  observe,  took  place 
in  the  metropolis,  where  it  amounted  to  6,509, 
or  5'9  per  cent.  In  the  other  Poor-law  divisions 
of  the  country,  the  increase  ranged  from  3-9  per 
cent,  in  the  North  Midland  to  0'2  per  cent,  in 
tlie  York  Division.  “ The  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,”  says  the  Report,  “as  estimated 
by  the  Registrar-General,  was  27,870,586  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  year  1886,  and  28,247,151  in  the 
middle  of  1887.  Taking  these  figures  as  the 
basis  of  calculation  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
paupers  relieved  on  the  Ist  of  January  of  the 
two  years  1887  and  1888, respectively,  itappears 
that  the  total  number  of  paupers  on  each  occa- 
sion amounted  approximately  to  1 in  every  34 
persons,  being  about  3 per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion.” Of  the  adult  male  and  female  paupers,  by 
far  the  larger  proportion,  viz.,  141,232  males,  and 
231,673  females, were  not  able-bodied, while  those 
classed  as  able-bodied  in  the  returns  included  a 
large  number  who  were  temporarily  disabled. 
Summaries  of  the  reports  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  by  its  “General  Inspectors  ” 
are  given  in  the  text  of  the  report,  but  they 
are  given  in  extenso  in  an  appendix.  One 
of  the  inspectors,  Mr.  Henley,  states  that 
the  hope  expressed  in  his  last  annual  report,  that 
the  prospects  of  the  working  classes  in  Lanca- 
shire were  brightening,  has  not  been  disap- 
pointed. For  about  two  months  in  the  summer 
[of  last  year]  it  was  found  desirable  to  work 
short  time  in  the  Manchester  cotton  trade,  and 
for  nearly  six  months  from  the  middle  of  May 
[1887].  a strike  in  the  Bolton  iron  trade  is  esti- 
mated to  have  affected  nearly  2,000  hands,  and 
to  have  caused  a loss  of  50,000^.  in  wages  ; but 
these  interruptions  to  labour,  Mr.  Henley 
reports,  caused  no  perceptible  increase  in  the 
pauperism  of  the  district.  As  to  the  expenditure  ; 
for  Poor-law  purposes,  the  returns  included  in 
the  report  only  come  down  to  March  26,  1887. 
For  the  year  ending  with  that  date,  the  total 
expenditure  was  8,176,768^,  or  an  average  charge 
of  5s.  l(>id.  per  head  on  the  estimated  population, 
being  2d.  per  head  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  an  average  rate  of  Is.  l-2d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  property 
liable  to  contribute  to  the  Poor-rate.  In  not 
one  of  the  preceding  twenty-five  yeurs,  we  are 
informed  by  the  Report,  has  the  average  charge 
per  head  of  the  expenditure  been  less,  and  in 
every  previous  year  for  which  we  have  statistics 
the  average  rate  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable 
value  has  been  higher. 
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Turning  now  to  the  second  section  of  the 
report,  that  relating  to  “ Local  Government  and 
Public  Health,”  we  learn  that  since  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Board  on  its  present  basis  in  1871, 
the  Boai'd  has  sanctioned  loans  to  Urban  and 
Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  to  the  amount  of 
38,825,093^.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
these  loans  has  been  sanctioned  for  the  purpose 
of  sanitary  improvements  in  Urban  Districts,  to 
be  executed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sani- 
tary Acts,  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and 
local  Acts  and  Provisional  Orders.  In  1887,  the 
loans  sanctioned  amounted  to  2,103,026^., 
which  included  1,822,449/.  to  be  expended  on 
sanitary  works  in  Urban  Districts,  180,577/.  in 
respect  of  sanitary  improvements  in  Rural  Dis- 
tricts, and  100,000/.  for  expenditure  under  the 
Artisans’ and  Labourers' Dwellings  Improvement 
Act,  1875.  In  addition  to  these  amounts,  sanction 
has  been  given  to  loans  to  joint  boards,  in  respect 
of  schemes  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal, 
the  provision  of  hospitals,  cemeteries,  &c.,  to 
the  amount  of  171,235/.  during  the  year  1887, 
making  the  total  of  loans  sanctioned  to  joint 
boards  since  1875  1,121,519/.  Sanction  has  also 
been  given  during  the  year  to  the  borrowing  of 
39,000/.  by  Commissioners  of  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses in  the  Metropolis,  19,135/.  by  Library 
Authorities,  and  900/.  by  a Port  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity. The  loans  sanctioned  to  Url)an  Sanitary 
Authorities  during  the  year  for  works  of  water- 
supply  amounted  to  174,687/ , while  for  sewerage 
works  and  sewage  disposal  the  same  Authorities 
received  sanction  to  borrow  443,188/.  Loans  to 
Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  were  sanctioned  as 
follows,  viz.,  water  supply,  33,265/.  ; sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal,  119,822/.  The  various 
“ Orders  ” made  by  the  Board  during  the  year 
having  been  enumerated,  mention  is  made  of 
the  529  inquiries  held  by  the  Board’s  Engi- 
neering Inspectors,  and  the  Report  goes  on  to 
mention  new  legislative  measures  affecting 
Sanitary  Authorities.  These  include  the 
Local  Government  (Boundaries)  Act,  1887, 
the  Local  Authorities  (Expenses)  Act,  1887, 
the  Allotments  Act,  1887,  the  Open 
Spaces  Act,  1887,  the  Public  Libraries  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1887,  the  Quarry  (Fencing) 
Act,  1887,  the  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1887, 
and  the  Water  Companies  (Regulation  of 
Powers)  Act,  1887,  which  prohibits  the  water 
companies  to  which  it  applies  from  cutting-off, 
for  non-payment  of  water-rate,  the  water  supply 
from  any  dwelling-house  or  part  of  a dwel- 
ling-house occupied  as  a separate  tenement,  in 
respect  of  which  the  owner  and  not  the  occupier 
is  liable  by  law  or  by  agreement  with  the 
water  company  to  the  payment  of  the  water- 
rate.  This  Act  applies  to  every  water  company 
which  is  a trading  company  supplying  water 
for  profit,  and  to  which  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,  have  been 
or  are  hereafter  made  applicable  by  any  special 
Act  or  Provisional  Order  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment. After  describing  the  action  of  the  Board 
with  regard  to  private  Bills,  as  to  offences 
against  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act, 
1876,  and  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  Artisans’  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  1875, 
the  Report  mentions  that  the  Board  confirmed 
during  the  year  424  series  of  By-laws  framed 
under  tlie  Public  Health  Act  (1875)  and  the 
Acts  incorporated  therewith.  The  Board  also 
gave  attention  to  301  series  of  regulations  made 

by  various  Sanitary  Authorities  under  the  Dairies, 
Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops  Amending  Order  of 
1886.  The  inspection  of  canal-boats,  under 
the  Canal  Boats  Acts,  the  adulteration  of  food 
and  drink,  and  action  under  the  Alkali,  &:c., 
Works  Regulation  Act,  are  the  next  subjects 
passed  in  review  by  the  report.  In  regard  to 
the  last-named  subject,  it  is  stated  that  “ de- 
posits of  alkali  waste  continue  to  be  a source 
of  comiJaint,  particularly  at  Widnes,  where 
they  are  alieady  of  enormous  extent,  and  where 
they  receive  additions  of  something  like  1,000 
tons  a day.”  “ Certain  processes,  however,”  it  is 
added,  “ seem  to  be  gaining  ground  for  treating 
the  waste  before  deposit,  so  as  to  extract  from 
it  the  -sulphur  which  is  at  the  same  time  its 
most  noxious  and  its  most  valuable  constituent. 
If  these  come  into  use  a serious  difficulty  will 
be  obviated.” 

A very  important  part  of  this  second  section 
of  the  Report  is  that  referring  to  the  water- 
supply  of  the  metropolis.  The  reports  of  the 
examiner  under  the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871 
(Major-General  A.  de  C.  Scott,  R.E.),  and  of  the 
analyst  (Professor  Frankland,  F.R.S.),  on  the 
water  supplied  by  the  eight  Metropolitan  Com- 
panies in  1887,  are  given  in  an  appendix. 
“ These  reports  show  with  what  success  the 
companies  have  coped  during  the  year  with  the- 
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increasingly  difficult  task  of  supplying  a huge 
and  growing  population  with  water  from  an 
area  constantly  exposed  to  fresh  pollutions." 
Professor  Frankland  states  that  the  water  from 
both  the  Thames  and  Lea,  as  supplied  to  con- 
sumers in  1887,  contained  a smaller  average 
amount  of  organic  matter  than  in  any  year  since 
the  present  system  of  analysis  was  began  in 
1868.  “This  result  is  no  doubt  in  great  part 
due,"  says  the  Report,  “ to  the  fact  that  the 
aggregate  rainfall  of  1887  was  exceedingly 
small,  and  especially  to  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  floods.  Tiie  river-water,  therefore, 
instead  of  receiving  a large  amount  of  decaying 
vegetation,  of  the  washings  from  manured 
fields,  and,  as  often  happens  in  times  of  flood, 
of  the  overflows  of  cesspools  and  the  soakings 
of  other  accumulations  of  filth,  was  mainly 
derived  from  springs,  and  bad  thus  undergone  a 
process  of  natural  filtration  " 

A serious  note  of  warning  as  to  the  possible 
inadequacy  of  the  metropolitan  water  supply  at 
no  distant  date  is  suggested  by  the  report  of 
General  Scott.  Referring  to  this,  the  Report  of 
the  Board  says  ; — 

*'  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water  now  sup- 
plied,  and  in  uuure  avaiUble  for  distribution  by  lUe 
respective  companies.  General  Scott’s  report  fur- 
nishes some  interesting  particulars.  Of  the  oLlit 
companies,  the  Chelsea,  the  Grand  Junction,  the 
Lambeth,  the  Southwark  k Vauxball,  and  the 
West  Middlesex,  derive  tboir  water  from  the  Thames. 
The  New  River  Company  take.s  its  supply  from  the 
River  Lea,  near  Ware,  from  Chartwcll  Sprine’,  and 
from  wells  in  the  Lea  Valley  ; the  East  London 
Company  has  its  chief  intake  in  the  Lea  at  Ching- 
ford,  has  two  wells  sunk  into  the  chalk  iutho  Lea 
Valley,  and  supplements  the  supply  from  these 
sources  with  Thames  water  obtained  at  Sunhury  ; 
while  the  Kent  Conapany  relies  exclusively  ou 
wells  sunk  into  the  chalk.  Together,  thvse  com- 
panies supply  a population  of  about  five-and- 
a-half  millions,  of  whom  rather  over  two  millions 
and  a-half  are  within  the  New  River  and  East 
London  districts.  Roughly  speaking,  rather  over 
half  tho  whole  supply  is  from  the  Thames,  about 
one-third  from  tho  Lea,  and  one-eighth  from 
springs,  wells,  and  ponds.  The  average  daily 
supply  for  domestic  purposes  in  1S87  was  131,041,471 
gallons,  being  rather  over  24  g.allons  per  head  of  the 
population.  For  nou-domesiic  purposes  {•’.ff.  for 
manulactories,  street  watering  kc.)  the  daily 
amount  was  32,760,471  gallons.  In  1887,  101, S04 
more  persons  were  supplied  than  in  1886,  and  of 
these,  nearly  oue-third  were  in  the  district  of  the 


may  become  perilously  small  ; and  that,  at  any 
rate  in  the  case  of  somo  of  the  companies,  the 
question  how  the  existing  sources  can  he  supple- 
mented from  others  outside  the  watersheds  of  the 
Thames  and  Lea  is  one  of  which  the  consideration 
cannot  be  long  deferred.” 


It  will  therefore  be  one  of  tho  first  duties 
of  the  forthcoming  London  County  Council, 
we  apprehend,  to  take  the  subject  of  London's 
watcr-supplyinto  its  consideration.  Itis  gratify- 
ing to  find  that  the  adoption  of  the  “constant 
suiiply”  system  has  made  considerable  progress, 
and  that  about  61  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  houses  in  the  metropolis  are  now 
supplied  on  that  system.  An  interesting  ex- 
planation is  given  of  the  cause  of  the  presence 
of  eels  in  the  water-pipes  of  the  East  London 
Company,  reported  two  years  ago.  It  is  asserted 
that  eels  are  never  known  to  spawn  except  in 
salt  or  brackish  water;  that  the  eels,  in 
descending  from  the  Lea  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames  for  that  purpo.se,  frequently  leave  the 
water,  and  cro.ss  any  damp  land  that  offers  itself. 
One  of  the  reservoirs  of  the  East  London  Company 
is  partly  encircled  by  the  River  Lea:  and  it  is 
concluded,  a.s  the  rc-sult  of  a careful  inquiry 
and  examination  by  General  Scott  and  Mr.  W. 
G.  Power  (one  of  the  members  of  the  Medical 
Staff  of  the  Board)  that  the  eels  going  down  the 
River  Lea  had  left  it  at  that  point,  possibly  to 
avoid  the  foulness  of  its  lower  waters ; the  same 
route,  it  is  argued,  would  be  taken  by  the  eels 
and  elvers  on  their  return  from  the  sea  to  the 
river,  and  that,  in  crossing  the  gently-sloping 
turf  which  covered  the  reservoir,  some  of  them 
had  dropped  down  into  the  water  through  the 
apertures  left  for  ventilation,  and  bad  subse- 
quently made  their  way  to  the  tap.s  of  the  con- 
sumers. The  company  having  closed  the  open- 
ings of  tho  ventilators  in  question  it  is  stated 
that  all  complaints  of  eels  in  the  mains  have 
ceased. 

As  to  the  third  section  of  the  Report,  “ Local 
Taxation  and  Valuation,”  wc  have  no  space  to 
go  into  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  therein  ; 
given,  and  we  can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  study  of  this  Report,  with  its  valuable 
appendices,  will  be  found  to  be  the  indispensable 
duty  of  every  member  of  the  new  County 
Councils. 


East  London  Company.  Having  regard  to  the 
steady  increase  in  the  demand,  it  becomes  a matter 
for  serious  consideration  whether  this  company, 
without  extensive  additions  to  its  present  supply, 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  district 
in  the  course  of  a few  years,  in  the  event  of  there 
being  any  long-continued  droughts.  General  Scott 
thinks  it  possible  that  in  1892,  assuming  the 
summer  to  be  hot  and  dry,  the  company  may  be 
called  upon  to  supply  a maximum  of  no  less  than 

52.000. 000  gallons  a day,  of  which  they  are 
authorised  to  take  only  10,000,000  from  the 
Thames,  and  ho  points  out  that  in  tho  dry 
summer  and  autumn  of  1874  it  was  estimated 
that  the  flow  of  water  at  Fielde’a  Weir,  in  the  Lea, 
above  the  intake  of  the  Company,  was  only  between 

15.000. 000  and  16,000,000  gallonsdaily.  If  a similar 
scarcity  should  recur,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Company,  though  it  has  very  large 
reservoirs,  would  be  able,  without  resorting  to 
fresh  sources  of  supply,  to  satisfy  the  demands 
upon  it,  and,  even  if  its  pumping  power  were 
largely  augmented  and  fresh  wells  were  sunk,  it 
is  hj'  no  means  certain  that  a sufficient  amount 
of  water  could  be  abstracted  from  the  chalk  strata 
10  the  ^ alley’  of  the  Lea  without,  to  some  extent, 
depleting  that  river.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubteU 
whether  the  Lea  can  in  any  case  be  relied  upon  to 
fun  ish  continuously  the  same  amount  of  water  as 
has  recently  been  taken  from  it ; and  wo  cannot 
regard  without  anxiety  tbo  possibility  of  a failure 
of  adequate  supply  in  the  populous  districts  wh’ch 
Do»  obtain  their  water  cbieliy  from  that  source.” 

The  East  London  is  not  the  only  company 
whose  supply  is  likely  to  run  short  in  the*^near 
future.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  Report  that 
the  Lambeth  Waterworks  Company,  without 
further  powers,  can  scarcely  expect  to  be  able 
to  cope  with  an  annual  addition  of  between 
lo.OOO  and  25,0(i0  persons  to  their  present  con- 
sumers. To  quote  again  from  the  Report : 

“ General  Scott  gives  his  reasons  for  thinking  it 
possililc  that  in  1892  tho  maximuni  daily  dem.and 
may  exceed,  by  about  24.000,000  gallons,  tho 
tnaxiQium  daily  supply  furnished  in  1887.  If  this 
nr,  happen,  tbo  amount  would  reach 

,J-4,UlJO,0D0  gallons,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  tbo 
utmost  quantity  whicii,  according  to  tho  estimate 
of  the  Loyal  Commission  of  1867,  could  he  reason- 
ably exjiected  to  be  obtained  for  the  use  of  the 
metrfq.ohs  from  tho  whole  of  the  Thames  basin 


THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  EXHIBITION 
SOCIETY. 

BOOKBINDING. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  trust  of  the  lectured  is 
so  well  rewarded  as  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
22nd  ult.,  when  a delighted  and  crowded 
audience  listened  to  Jlr.  Cobden-Sanderson’s 
eloquent  address  on  the  craft  of  the  book- 
binder. 

The  syllabus  issued  by  the  above  society 
states  the  object  of  tlie  current  course  of 
lectures  to  be  a desire  to  familiarise  the  public 
witli  the  actual  processes  involved  in  the  pursuit 
of  certain  arts  and  crafts.  But  the  names  of 
some  of  the  moving  spirits  in  the  affair  suggest 
a deeper  -purpose,  which  Mr.  Cobden-Snnder- 
son's  address  frankly  disclosed,  dealing,  as  it 
did,  from  the  standpoint  of  philosophic  social- 
ism, with  the  economic  conditions  affecting  the 
artist  and  tlie  craftsman,  the  amelioration  of 
whose  position  we  all  desire. 

The  task  of  giving  expression  to  tliis  desire 
could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  abler  hands. 
The  discourse,  w’hich  lasted  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters,  was  perfect  in  form  and  delivery,  and, 
if  we  except  tlie  conventional  girds  at  the  man 
in  the  blackcoat,  andthat  still  more  abandoned 
character,  the  capitalist,  in  excellent  taste.  Its 
literary  .standard  was  uniformly  high,  abound- 
ing in  felicitous  phrases,  which  were  enforced 
with  an  earnest  and  persuasive  eloquence. 

Tho_  lecturer  has  taken  up  the  craft  of  the 
bookbinder  from  the  highest  motives,  and  has 
acquiroil  a complete  mastery  over  all  its  details. 
The  galleries  contain  specimens  of  his  work 
which  attest  his  skill  and  his  refined  artistic 
taste,  and  his  name  is  well-known  to  all  lovers 
of  sumptuously-bound  books. 

After  an  exordium,  in  which  the  lecturer 
sketched  the  history  of  the  craft  from  the 
days  of  papyrus  rolls  to  the  present,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  aims  w'hich  should  actuate  the  binder, 
he  treated  the  audience  to  an  effective  little 
scene.  Craving  permission,  he  took 
off  his  coat,  and  donned  with  calculated  eni- 
presscmnit  what  he  hoped  would  prove  tiie 
banner  of  the  futurc,"--a  workman’s  apron; 


■to,  H,  ^ ^ down  the  l.Jase,' 

u .ecm,  tlurelore  that  at  no  very  distant  placing  Inmselt  en  rannort  with  the  symoathlcE 
between  supply  and  demand  I of  his  audience.  sympathies 


period,  the 


Thus  accoutred, Jhe  plunged  into  the  business 
of  the  evening,  and  demonstrated  with  th& 
utmost  neatness  and  precision,  by  the  aid  of 
books  in  various  stages  of  binding,  and  by 
copious  illustrations  on  the  blackboard,  the 
whole  art  and  mystery  of  bookbinding  as  prac- 
tised by  himself,  folding  the  sheets,  sewing 
them,  jjutting  on  the  boards,  and  covering  them 
with  leather. 

Anxious  to  pre.ss  on  to  the  “ really  interesting 
points,”  he  said  little  or  nothing  as  to  the 
tooling  and  decoration  of  the  covers,  or  the 
designs  most  suitable  for  their  embellishment, — 
drawing  a bill  upon  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  whose 
lecture  is  to  complete  the  series,  and  will  deal 
fully  with  this  side  of  the  subject. 

'The  “ really  interesting  points  ” turned  out  to 
be  the  artistic  and  social  losses  which  result 
from  the  present  subdivision  of  labour  in  this- 
and  otlier  crafts.  The  lecturer  enumerated 
the  various  “ hands"  through  which  a modera 
book  passes  after  leaving  the  printers, — from 
the  woman  who  sews  the  sheets  to  the  “ gentle- 
man who  sits  apart  and  taps  his  forehead  for 
appropriate  designs  ” wherewith  to  decorate  its 
covers.  Labour  so  subdivided  loses  all  its  joy- 
fulness,  and  the  endless  repetition  of  one  opera- 
tion becomes  drudgery.  Variety  of  occupation 
brings  relief  to  the  craftsman,  and  throws  a 
charm  over  all  his  work.  Moreover,  it  is  but 
bare  justice  to  reward  the  man  who  has  pasted* 
the  boards  by  the  enjoyment  of  decorating  them. 
This  higher  duty  would  give  him  strength  and' 
rest,  and  he  would  return  to  the  more  me- 
chanical operations  with  renewed  interest  and 
vigour. 

But  the  lecturer  would  go  even  further  than- 
this, — much  further.  “There  is,”  be  said, 
“ something  incongruous,  not  to  say  gross,  in 
the  notion  of  offering  a book  to  be  bound  anij 
made  beautiful  for  its  own  beauty's  sake  to  a 
man  who  knows  nothing  about  that  beauty- 
nothing  about  its  author ; to  a man  who  wilh 
give  the  hook  back  bound  as  ignorant  of  both 
as  when  he  received  it ; and  yet  he  will  have 
decorated  it  1 I say,  then,  the  binder  must  be- 
an educated  man.  sensitive  to  the  high  beauty 
of  what  is  beautiful  in  literature,  conversant 
with  it,  and  apt.  as  craftsman,  to  give  imagmativ&- 
expression  to  his  enthusiasm.” 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  binder, 
should  not  only  make  his  own  paste,  as- 
Mr.  Cobden-San'derson  does,  and  design  his- 
own  covers,  as  Mr.  Cobden  - Sanderson  does, 
but  also  possess  his  learning  and  general 
culture.  He  should,  in  fact,  be  a Mathew 
Arnold  in  an  apron  appraising  with  wnerring* 
critical  insight  the  literary  treasures  to  which 
his  craft  gives  suitable  and  permanent  protec- 
tion. But  why  stop  there  ? Why  not  write 
the  book,  as  well  as  print  it,  illustrate  it,  bind 
it,  and  all  7 'Where  can  the  line  be  drawn  ? 

Machinery  in  any  form  as  applied  to  the  craft,. 
Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  would,  if  we  understand 
him  aright,  abolish.  Like  Mr.  Ruskin,  he  is 
wroth  with  anything  and  everything  which  inter- 
feres with  the  evidence  of  human  handiwork,  of 
liuman  success,  and  even  of  human  error.  In> 
Paris  he  saw  a binder  engaged  in  reproducing- 
old  designs  with  the  irregular  spacing  rectified 
by  square  and  compass,  to  the  lecturer’s  inex- 
pressible grief.  A book,  he  said,  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a human  being,  for  a human  being,  and 
should  have  the  marks  of  humanity  about  it. 
Every  book  should  have  its  own  individuality,  and' 
be  treated^fr  sc.  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  spends- 
much  time  and  pains  in  selecting  from  amongst 
the  stocks  of  various  manufacturers  a skin 
suitable  for  bis  purpose,  and  having  found  it,, 
he,  foi'  ever  so  small  a book,  ents  out  the  very 
choicest  part.  In  order  that  it  may  be  folded 
evenly  over  the  edges  of  the  boards,  he  spends 
six  hours  in  paring  the  margins.  Six  hours  of 
happy  labour, — his  well-filled  mind  revelling  the 
while  in  the  images  of  beauty  with  which  it  is- 
stored. 

This  is  indeed  Royal  work,  fit  for  the  Court  of 
a Francis  I.,  a Henry  II.  and  his  book-loving- 
paramour.  Of  course,  it  opens  up  the  whole- 
question  of  the  distribution  of  labour, — whether, 
in  fact,  it  is  not  on  the  whole  better  that  the 
sewing  woman  should  sew  and  the  gentleman 
who  “ taps  his  forehead  ” go  on  tapping  rather 
than  make  his  hands  sticky  with  paste  or  shaky 
with  hammering. 

In  the  press  and  hurry  of  this  crowded  world' 
these  questions  have  answered  themselves,  and 
the  other  numerous  economic  questions  upon- 
which  Jlr.  Cobden-Sanderson  dwelt  will  work 
out  their  own  solution  in  due  time;  we  cannot 
see  in  the  near  future  the  solution  for  which  he 
longs,  when  there  shall  be  no  poverty  in  the 
world,  but  all  shall  be  equally  free,  cultured. 
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virtuous,  and  happy.  It  is  a dream  which  will 
we  fear  never  be  realised.  Meanwhile,  he  and 
those  who  work  with  him  to  this  end  deserve 
our  thanks,  and  we  thank  him  also  for  his 
personal  efforts  towards  the  resuscitation  and 
advancement  of  a beautiful  art. 


THE  AFFILIATION  OF  STUDENT 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES.* 

The  sole  aim  and  object  of  the  Architectural 
Association  in  the  affiliation  of  all  architectural 
student  societies  with  its  own  body  is  to  form 
a strong  bond  of  union  between  them,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  give  a weighty  expression 
of  opinion  on  all  matters  connected  with  archi- 
tectural education,  both  as  to  the  best  methods 
to  be  pursued  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  means  of  testing  the  quality 
of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired. 

As  the  Institute  Examination  is  yearly  in- 
creasing in  importance,  and  will  be  shortly 
recognised  by  Royal  Charter,  we  hope  that 
eventually  it  will  be  obligatory  on  all  practising 
architects.  Its  value  to  students  cannot  be 
exaggerated,  and  it  is  therefore  of  vital  im- 
portance to  them  that  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  collectively  expressing  an 
opinion  on  any  changes  that  may  be  proposed  in 
the  methods  of  conducting  the  Examination. 
There  are  two  evils  that  can  befall  it,  and 
both  of  which  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
student  societies  to  guard  it  against  by  insist- 
ing, firstly,  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  shall 
not  be  lowered;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Exami- 
nation shall  encourage  the  study  of  architecture 
as  a living  art  and  the  acquisition  of  sound 
practical  knowledge,  avoiding  the  evils  of 
superficial  information  hastily  crammed  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  the  Examination,  and  for- 
gotten as  quickly  as  it  was  acquired. 

As  by  the  new  Charter  the  Architectural 
Association  will  have  a representative  on  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, who  will  be  the  recognised  representa- 
tive of  the  student  societies,  it  is  of  very  great 
importance  that  he  should  be  in  close  touch 
with  as  large  a body  of  students  as  possible, 
and  have  every  facility  of  ascertaining  the  views 
of  his  constituency,  especially  in  connexion 
with  the  obligatory  Examination. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  make  considerable 
modifications  in  the  method  of  conducting  this 
Examination,  probably  by  dividing  it  up  into 
three  examinations,  which  will  be  held  at  pro- 
vincial centres  as  well  as  in  London  ; the  posi- 
tion of  these  centres  is  a matter  of  importance 
on  which  the  expression  of  the  student  societies 
should  be  obtained.  The  greater  frequency  of 
the  examinations  and  the  preparation  of  the 
necessary  drawings  to  be  submitted  as  testi- 
monies of  study  would  give  an  object  and  a 
direction  to  the  work  of  the  Classes  of  the 
student  societies  which  they  have  not  at 
present. 

These  societies  should  afford  facilities  for 
preparation  for  these  examinations,  and  as  they 
are  in  the  position  to  induce  their  members  to 
come  up  for  examination,  I hope  that  a healthy 
rivalry  may  be  established  among  them  as  to 
which  shall  produce  the  greatest  number  of 
passes. 

The  advantage  of  contact  with  men  interested 
in  the  same  pursuits  as  one's  self  is,  in  my  mind, 
the  greatest  advantage  to  be  derived  from  our 
student  associations,  and  the  more  opportunities 
that  can  be  afforded  for  these  meetings  the 
better. 

Most  of  the  objections  that  have  been  raised 
to  our  scheme  arise  from  the  want  of  esprit  de- 
corps  among  the  provincial  members  of  our 
profession ; this,  I think,  is  caused  by  a lack  of 
opportunities  formutual  intercourse,  and  bythe 
isolated,  way  in  which  provincial  practices  are 
carried  on.  If,  through  our  affiliation  scheme,  we 
could  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  architects 
of  the  future  together  to  discuss  matters  affect- 
ing their  profession,  they  would  soon  begin  to 
take  a larger  view  of  it,  and,  by  mutual 
criticism  and  advice,  do  wonders  in  advancing 
the  art. 

The  formation  of  student  associations  in  all 
large  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  is,  I am 
convinced,  only  a matter  of  time ; but  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  know  how  to  afford  those 
students  who  are  placed  in  the  smaller  towns, 
where  the  number  of  students  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  a society  being  successfully 

* A paper  by  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton,  F.R.I.B.A., 
President  of  the  (London)  Arcbitoctiiral  Aesociation. 
Read  before  the  Birniiugham  Architectuml  Association 
on  the  20th, nit.,  as  briefly  mentioned  in  our  last. 


carried  on,  the  facilities  for  study  that  they 
must  have  in  order  to  compete  successfully  with 
their  more  fortunate  brethren  in  the  larger 
towns.  I think  it  would  be  a good  subject  for 
discussion  whether  these  men  could  derive  more 
benefit  from  belonging  as  country  members  to 
the  metropolitan  or  the  provincial  associations. 
I,  per-sonally,  am  in  favour  of  their  joining 
the  provincial  societies,  and  thus  forming  local 
centres  through  which  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  kept  in  touch  with  the  working  of  the 
Classes  than  through  the  parent  Association. 
In  a complete  scheme  of  affiliation  I should 
like  to  see  all  the  United  Ivingdom  mapped  out 
into  districts,  with  a recognised  association  of 
students  for  each  district,  to  which  it  should  be 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  belong  as  for  the 
student  to  have  passed  through  some  school 
for  his  ordinary  education.  With  the  increased 
competition  in  our  profession  1 am  quite  sure 
that  it  is  only  by  systematising  our  methods  of 
study  that  the  architects  of  the  future  will  be 
able  to  hold  their  own. 

The  new  form  of  articles  of  pupilage  recently 
issued  by  the  Institute  * provides  for  the  pupils 
attending  lectures  and  classes  of  instruction.  I 
am  well  aware  that  there  exists  in  the  smaller 
to\vns  a dislike  for  the  pupils  and  assistants  of 
architects  meeting,  the  idea  being  that  the 
competition  for  the  limited  amount  of  work 
would  be  increased  by  the  students  comparing 
notes  as  to  the  work  being  done  in  their  respec- 
tive offices.  I think  that  this  mistrust  is  not 
well-founded,  speaking  from  a fairly  long  ex- 
perience in  the  Architectural  Association.  The 
men  there  do  not  talk  about  their  office  work; 
they  are  all  too  busy  with  their  own  ideas  and 
studies,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  a loyal 
desire  on  their  part  to  support  the  dignity  of 
the  office  they  belong  to. 

Leaving  the  broad  principles  of  the  value  of 
this  union,  let  us  now  for  a few  minutes  con- 
sider the  value  to  the  individual  societies  of 
connexion  with  a central  body.  In  discussing 
this  question  with  the  Birmingham  Architec- 
tural Association,  I am  quite  sure  of  obtaining 
a favourable  response.  The  connexion  between 
the  two  societies  has,  I am  convinced,  been  of 
mutnal  benefit,  and  I hope  that,  as  the 
senior  affiliated  society,  the  Birmingham 
branch  of  the  Architectural  Association  may 
develop  and  increase  the  scope  of  usefulness 
which  it  has  already  so  weU  sustained. 
But  though  the  connexion  between  the  two 
societies  has  been  successful,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  there  is  no  room  for  improvement ; 
and  I hope,  after  your  discussion,  to  take 
back  with  me  several  valuable  suggestions  for 
the  further  development  of  our  scheme ; and 
now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I will  discuss  a few 
points  of  detail. 

The  members  of  affiliated  societies  would 
have  the  following  advantages,  viz.,  the  use 
of  the  loan  library,  the  number  of  books 
being  regulated  by  the  number  of  members 
in  the  society,  and  the  subscription  paid; 
the  power  to  join  all  of  the  Classes,  and  to 
attend  the  ordinary  meetings,  visits,  and  ex- 
cursions. On  a member  migrating  to  the  metro- 
polis, his  connexion  with  the  provincial  society 
would  enable  him,  by  showing  his  receipt 
for  the  subscription  to  the  society  for  the  cur- 
rent session,  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  ordi- 
nary members  of  the  parent  society,  exceptthat 
of  voting. 

At  the  end  of  the  session,  these  privileges 
would  lapse,  and  he  would  then,  if  he  desired 
to  continue  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, have  to  be  elected  as  an  ordinary 
member.  In  that  event  it  would  be  well  if  the 
provincial  society  made  some  arrangement  for 
retaining  him  as  a member  on  some  nominal ' 
subscription.  This  scheme  for  the  migration  of 
members  should  also  hold  good  for  the  provincial 
society,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a member  of  the 
metropolitan  Association  coming  to  the  pro- 
vincial society,  he  might  join  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  stated  above  for  the  parent  society. 

The  question  of  migration  has  been  an  open 
one  for  some  time,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
solution  here  given  will  be  approved  as  a fair 
adjustment  of  the  difficulty. 

With  regard  to  the  inter-working  of  the 
Classes  as  they  have  done  up  to  the  present 
time,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  if  the  affiliation 
includes  all  the  student  societies,  some  modi- 
fication of  the  present  arrangement  will  have 
tobe  made,  and  I think  that  the  best  method 
to  adopt  will  be  for  the  whole  of  the  Class-work 
to  be  sent  up  to  London,  and  then  equal  parcels 
made  of  it  to  divide  amongst  the  provincial 


* Printed  in  the  Builder  for  Nov.  17,  p.  339,  ayife. 


societies.  Of  course,  in  that  case,  the  work  of 
each  society  should  be  criticised  before  being 
sent  to  London,  and  the  work  sent  down  from 
London,  which  should  not  contain  the  work  the 
particular  society  had  sent  in,  would  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  students  to  see  how  the  other 
provincial  societies  did  their  work.  I hope  I 
make  this  plain.  What  I mean  is  that  theaflilia- 
tion  scheme  will  not  only  bring  the  provincial 
societies  into  touch  with  the  metropolitan 
society,  but  also  with  one  another.  The  good 
work  that  is  done  by  our  provincial  brethren 
will  thus  have  a wider  influence. 

The  necessity  for  preparing  special  drawings- 
for  the  Institute  Examinations  will  no  doubt 
modify  the  working  of  some  of  the  Classes ; 
but  as  the  revised  system  of  conducting  these 
examinations  is  not  yet  before  the  public,  I am 
not  at  liberty  to  enlarge  more  on  this  subject. 

The  next  question  to  consider  is  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  arrange  for  the  repetition, 
of  some  of  the  courses  of  lectures  that  are- 
delivered  at  the  Association,  and  which  are- 
amongst  the  most  popular  of  all  its  branches- 
of  work.  I have  but  little  doubt  that,  should 
the  'provincial  societies  show  any  desire  for 
this,  arrangements  could  be  made  for  some  of 
these  lectures  to  be  delivered  on  payment  of 
little  more  than  the  travelling  expenses,  so  that, 
it  resolves  itself  into  a question  of  fees,  and  1 
think  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  students 
of  architecture  must  be  prepared  to  pay  a little 
more  for  their  education  than  they  have  done 
in  the  past. 

The  publications  of  the  Association,  “ The 
Sketch-book,”  and  “A. A.  Notes,”  are  open  to- 
all  the  provincial  societies,  and  we  should 
welcome  subscribers  and  contributions  from 
them.  In  connexion  with  the  “A.  A.  Notes” 
the  provincial  societies  could  do  great  .service  by 
making  it  the  recognised  official  organ  of  archi- 
tectural students.  They  could  also  greatly 
a.ssist  us  by  helping  forward  the  Sketching  Club 
Scheme,  which  has  for  its  object  the  organisa- 
tion of  a complete  system  of  advisers  to 
students  on  sketching  tours, — the  idea  being 
suggested  by  the  success  of  the  Cyclist  Tour- 
ing Club, — and  the  collection  and  formation  of 
a complete  list  of  the  buildings  of  architectural 
interest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  • 
started  our  index  of  such  building.?,  and  if  we 
could  have  the  increased  support  which  all 
the  student  societies  could  give  us,  we  should 
issue  the  parts  in  greater  numbers.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  only  able  to  give  one  sheet  a month. 
In  calling  your  attention  to  this  scheme,  I 
feel  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
subject  under  consideration,  because  the  cordial 
intercommunication  of  such  information  as  we 
seek  to  obtain  will  be  one  of  the  best  means  of 
cultivating  that  csj^rit  de  corps  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  our  scheme. 

In  addition  to  this  index  of  buildings,  we  also 
seek  to  form  a collection  of  measured  drawings 
of  all  the  examples  of  old  work  that  are  of 
value  for  study,  and  as  a record  of  what  is  so 
quickly  passing  away,  owing  to  natural  decay 
and  reckless  destruction,  either  by  entire  re- 
moval, or,  what  is  often  almost  worse,  complete 
restoration. 

If  the  provincial  societies  would  each  make- 
themselves  responsible  for  the  old  work  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and,  by  a systematic 
effort,  secure  measured  drawings  of  all  that  is 
worth  preserving,  it  would  help  in  advancing 
our  project,  and  also  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
provincial  society,  as  it  would  be  the  means  of ' 
forming  a most  interesting  collection,  and  also  of 
preserving  and  bringing  out  those  slight  charac- 
teristics or  local  features  which  are  of  so  much 
advantage  in  makingthe  design  in  harmony  with 
its  surroundings.  The  extension  of  the  use  of 
our  loan  library  will  doubtless  be  a great 
benefit  to  students  who  have  not  the  command 
of  books,  either  of  their  own  or  belonging  to  the 
office  in  which  they  work,  and  it  would  be- 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  the  lent 
books  in  our  library  from  time  to  time.  As  the 
influence  of  the  Examination  extends,  I am 
afraid  our  library,  excellent  as  it  is,  will,  how- 
ever, hardly  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demands,  and  I should  strongly  urge  all  the 
provincial  societies,  where  they  have  free 
libraries  in  their  towns,  to  bring  whatever  in- 
fluence they  can  to  bear  on  the  authorities  to 
have  the  principal  books  recommended  by  the-. 
Institute  for  study  placed  on  their  shelves. 

As  a training  to  a proper  study  of  books,  I 
would  recommend  the  formation  of  Correspond- 
ence Classes,  which  have  been  successfully 
worked  in  the  following  way  : — 

A list  of  books  recommended  for  study 
by  those  preparing  for  the  Examination 
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is  circulated  amongst  those  who  have 
agreed  to  form  the  Class,  and  certain  books 
are  allotted  to  each  student,  who  prepares 
a careful  digest  of  the  book,  illustrating  it 
•with  marginal  sketches  of  buildings,  either 
from  actual  works  or  illustrations,-  -the  peculiar 
•features  of  the  illa.-^trations  being  explained  in 
notes  attached  to  them,  A fortnight  or  three 
weeks  is  allowed  each  student  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  digest,  and  it  is  then  sent  round  to 
tlie  other  members  of  the  Class,  who  have  them- 
selves prepared  digests  of  other  books,  any 
additional  information  in  the  way  of  note  or 
sketch  being  added  by  each  student  in  turn  ; 
and  thus,  by  a systematic  arrangement  of  care- 
fully-prepared notes,  a mass  of  useful  informa- 
tion is  gradually  accumulated,  and,  being 
properly  indexed,  is  always  available  for  refer- 
ence or  study.  The  value  of  working  in  associa- 
tion in  this  manner  is  manifest.  Eacii  student 
in  turn  gets  the  benetU  of  the  others’  reading,  or 
receives  hints  and  information  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  books  of  which  he  otherwise  would 
have  no  idea ; but  the  principal  object  is  the 
training  in  a methodical  habit  of  reading  and 
note-taking,  which  will  be  found,  when  once 
acquired,  to  be  of  great  service  in  impressing 
facts  on  the  memory.  These  notes  should  all 
be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Class  to  be  put 
in  circulation.  I have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length 
on  these  Correspondence  (Masses,  as  I believe  they 
have  not  hitherto  been  a feature  in  the  work  of 
your  society,  and  I believe  they  would  form  a 
very  valuable  one  if  properly  carried  on.  The 
Correspondence  Classes  are  especially  suited 
fer  those  country  members  who  are  unable  to 
attend  the  Classes,  and  the  difficulty  of  reach- 
ing whom  I have  referred  to  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  paper. 

The  study  of  modern  architecture,  which  I 
ventured  to  advocate  in  my  address  to  the  Archi- 
tectural Association.*  is  the  last  feature  1 would 
refer  to.  'Whether  the  scheme  that  I put  for- 
ward will  come  to  anything  or  not  1 am  at 
pre.sent  unable  to  say,  but,  nevertheless,  I hope 
that  some  method  for  the  study  of  the  excellent 
work  that  is  being  done  all  around  us  may  be 
found.  We  cannot  help  studying  and  being 
influenced  by  this  work,  say  what  we  will.  It 
must  appeal  to  us  in  a way  the  old  examples 
'that  we  know  so  well  cannot  do,  and  in  order 
to  do  this  we  must  train  our  critical  powers  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  what  is  good  and  to  avoid 
what  is  bad.  The  excellent  work  of  the  past  is 
the  alphabet  that  we  all  must  study  and  learn 
if  we  would  spell  out  anything  worthy  of  the 
age  we  live  in,  but  old  work  itself  cannot  be 
adapteil  to  modern  requirements  by  simply 
eprodneing  it  line  for  line.  It  was  executed 
■for  purposes  for  which  we  have  little  sympathv, 
and  by  men  whose  motives  we  cannot  hope  to 
appreciate.  If  we  are  to  take  part  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  art  wc  must  place  ourselves 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  the  only  way  to  do 
■this  is  to  give  up  the  isolation  we  have  observed 
in  the  past,  and  by  united  effort  join  hands  to 
work  towards  one  common  end.  If  we  .succeed 
informing  an  annual  exhibition  of  architectural 
works  in  London,  I see  no  reason  why  this  col- 
lection should  not  be  sent  down  for  exhibition 
in  the  provinces  after  the  London  exhibition  is 
closed. 

It  is  in  no  selfish  spirit  that  I advocate  the 
dosing-up  of  our  ranks.  It  is  witli  no  intention 
of  keeping  out  any  who  have  the  ability  to  do 
the  work,  neither  is  it  with  a view  to  protect 
the  sacred  principle  of  per  cent,,  for  I believe 
that  good,  honest  work  will  ulway.s  be  able  to 
command  good,  honest  pay.  But  it  is  in  the 
hope  that  with  a united  front  we  may  convince 
the  public  that  our  art  is  worthy  of  a high 
place  in  their  regard.  It  is  wich  a strong 
belief  that  by  better  acquaintance  with  our 
brethren  we  may  cultivate  a professional  spirit 
that  will,  by  its  influence  on  individuals,  raise 
the  tone  of  those  practising  as  architects  ; and 
as  the  honour  of  the  profession  is,  after  all,  in 
the  hands  of  its  individual  practitioners,  the 
public  will  come  to  recognise  that  the  benefits 
that  accrue  from  this  union  are  for  the  public 
weal, 

A discussion  afterward.s  took  place,  andavote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Appleton. 


P.S.A.  —In  reference  to  a letter  from  the 
oecretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  our 
last,  we  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Binyon,  too 
late  for  last  week’s  paper,  explaining  that  he 
had  been  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
a right  to  use  that  affix  as  a member  of  the 
bociety  of  Arts. 


* See  Builder,  p.  301,  ante. 


The  Xaiioiial  Monument  to  General  Gordon,  Trafahjar-stiuare. 
Mr.  Haino  Thormjcroft,  ll.A.,  Sculptor. 


JfllustratioiTS. 

NATIONAL  MONUMENT  TO  GENERAL 
GORDON. 

■ E give  illustrations  of  the  central 
figure,  and  the  two  bas-relief  panels 
of  this  monument,  recently  erected 
in  Trafalgar-square,  and  of  which  Mr.  Hamo 
Thornycroft  is  the  sculptor.  We  have 
already  commented  on  the  line  quality  of  the 
work,  and  it  is  satisfactory  that  a monument 
to  such  a man  as  Gordon,  however  inade- 
quate in  scale  and  importance,  should  at  least 
be  characterised  by  high  artistic  feeling,  and 
simplicity  and  severity  of  style. 

The  feeling  in  favour  of  realistic  treatment 
of  portrait  figures  in  the  present  day,  which  in 
the  main  is  no  doubt  right,  throws  nevertheless 
increased  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  sculptor, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  The  dress  of 
the  principal  figure  in  this  case  is  eminently 


tion  of  our  lost  hero  in  his  habit  as  he  lived. 
Mr.  Thornycroft's  idea  seems  to  have  been  to 
give  the  realistic  element  in  the  portrait  figure, 
and  to  raise  the  monument  to  the  region  of  the 
ideal  by  the  symbolical  bas-reliefs.  A similar 
idea  .seems  to  have  governed  the  design  of  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  charming  monument  to  Fawcett  in 
estrainster  Abbey,  whicli  we  illustrated  some 
time  ago ; and  this  is  perhaps  the  best  course 
which  a sculptor  can  take  when  called  upon  to 
design  a monument  to  a man  of  modern  days. 

We  append  also  a small  view  of  the  monu- 
ment as  a whole.  , 

BOARD  SCHOOL,  GOODUICH-ROAD.  j 

IiiE  Board  School  in  Goodrich  - road,  East  j 
I Dulwich,  was  erected  in  ISbfi  for  l.GOO  scholars,  | 


at  an  inclusive  cost  of  I7,410Z.  The  illustration 
(reproduced  from  the  drawing  which  was  hung 
in  the  Royal  Academy)  shows  the  boys’  and 
girls’  schools  in  two  stories,  with  the  infants’ 
school  as  a separate  block.  The  plan  is  very 
much  on  the  lines  of  the  Lavender-bill  School, 
having  nine  class-rooms  and  a hall  on  each 
floor,  with  drawing  class-room  over  the  halls 
lighted  from  the  north.  This  school,  also,  has 
a cookery  centre  attached.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  to  the  Board. 


ASCOTT  HOUSE,  LEIGHTON  BUZZARD. 

This  was  originally  a small  half-timbered 
house  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  illustrations  show  the  recent 
additions  made  by  Messrs.  Williams,  West,  & 
Slade,  architects.  Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co.  were 
the  builders,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lee  the  clerk  of 
works. 


DESIGN  FOR  STABLING  FOR  A COUNTRY 
MANSION. 

The  design  illustrated  was  awarded  the 
Architectural  Association  Medal  this  year.  One 
of  the  points  to  be  observed  was  that  the  build- 
ings were  to  be  placed  round  a quadrangle. 
The  method  adopted  has  been  to  keep  the 
service  part  of  the  stable  in  a separate  yard  at 
tlie  back,  which  has  also  a separate  entrance. 
Tlie  men’s  bedrooms  are  on  the  first  floor  over 
the  carriage-house.  The  hay  and  corn  lofts  are 
over  the  carpenter's  shop,  coals  and  wood,  i;c., 
and  there  is  a hoist  as  shown,  and  two  " shoots  ” 
(shown  on  plan)  for  serving  the  two  lines  of 
stables.  The  washing  spaces  are  arranged 
centrally  on  each  side.  The  plan  given  is  a 
tracing  made  from  the  more  complete  original 
for  photo-lithographic  purposes.  The  materials 
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De$lgn  for  Stabling  for  a Country  Mansion. — JJy  Mr.  B.  F.  Fletcher. — Plan. 


proposed  to  be  used  in  the  construction  were 
ced  Ruabon  bricks  and  stone,  and  green  West- 
moreland slates.  There  was  a 5 in.  detail 
of  part  of  the  entrance  front,  a first-8oor  plan, 
and  a perspective  sketch,  which  are  not  pub- 
lished. B.  F.  F. 


“ QUANTITIES ; ” 

INSTITUTE  OF  BUILDERS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Builders, 
held  at  its  offices,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  on  the 
22nd  ult.,  Mr.  Thos.  F.  Rider  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  H.  T.  Ashby  (of  the  firm  of  Ashby  Bros.) 
read  a paper  on  the  “Quantities”  question,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said ; — 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  history 
of  quantities,  nor  to  trace  how  they  have  be- 
come the  important  factor  in  the  constructive 
trades  that  they  are  and  have  been  for  many 
years,  although  this  branch  of  the  subject  would 
be  a most  interesting  one, — a subject  which 
I hope  to  hear  treated  by  one  of  our  surveyor 
friends. 

My  chief  object  is  to  initiate  a discussion 
upon  points  which  often  occupy  the  thoughts 
of  both  builders  and  surveyors, — matters  which 
involve  much  that  concerns  the  future  pleasant 
relations  of  those  two  bodies,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  those  who  employ  both. 

I approach  the  subject  in  an  entirely  friendly 
way ; for  while  standing  here  as  a member  of 
the  Institute  of  Builders,  interested  in  all  that 
affects  the  great  trade  it  represents,  1 can  look 
back  with  great  pleasure  upon  the  many  years  I 
spent  as  a member  of  that  honourable  body,  the 
quantity  surveyors  of  London,  among  whom  I 
made  and  retain  many  friends. 

Quantities  of  some  kind  must  have  existed 
with  the  beginning  of  contracting,  but  our  com- 
plex civilisation,  with  its  subdivision  of  all 
kinds  of  labour,  has  largely  relieved  the  con- 
tractor of  the  burden  of  measuring  and  calcu- 
lating the  well-nigh  endless  items  that  go  to 
make  up  an  important  building.  This  is  now 
done  in  many  cases  far  better  than  it  would  be 
or  could  be  done  in  most  builders’ offices. 

In  the  great  advance  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  constructive  arts,  architecture  un- 
doubtedly has  shared  largely.  Design  has 
greatly  improved.  Execution  has  also  greatly 
advanced,  both  as  to  appliances  and  skill,  as 
evidenced  by  the  celerity  and  certainty  with 
which  substantial  work  is  now  done.  But  a 
doubt  exists  whether  quantities  have  kept  pace 
with  the  calls  made  upon  them. 

In  the  times  of  our  fathers  and  grandsires, 
most  buildings  partook  of  the  brick  box  type. 
In  those  days  everything  was  of  a stereotyped 
kind.  One  building  was  so  much  a counter- 
part of  another,  that  it  was  more  a matter  of 
quantity  than  of  description.  The  doors  and 
windows,  the  stonework  and  walls,  the  por- 
ticoes and  pediments,  the  mouldings  and 


finishings,  all  had  such  a family  likeness  that 
little  skill  was  required  in  either  preparing  or 
reading  a bill  of  quantities.  In  those  simple 
days,  when  “ Classical " architecture,  with  its 
fixed  types  and  ever-recurring  detail.^,  held  its 
own,  very  little  originality  was  tolerated,  and 
all  was  plain  sailing.  But  now,  many  an 
architect  thinks  he  has  done  less  than  his  duty 
if  any  part  of  a building  designed  by  him 
contains  any  great  resemblance  to  the  works 
even  he  has  designed  before,  much  less  a like- 
ness to  another’s  work.  I freely  admit  that  this 
makes  the  work  of  a quantity  surveyor  more 
difficult,  but  this  applies  also  to  the  architect 
and  the  builder,  and  that  which  is  grappled  with 
by  one  should  be  by  the  other.  Is  this  so  ? 

I am  not  here  to  treat  this  matter  weakly, 
or  to  extenuate  that  which  I believe  to  be 
wrong,  and  I therefore  say  boldly  that  too 
large  a proportion  of  the  bills  of  quantities 
that  have  passed  through  my  hands  for  many 
years  have  been  unworthy  specimens,  faulty 
in  design,  slovenly  in  execution,  and  bearing 
throughout  an  evident  intention  to  shirk  re- 
sponsibility. This  last  defect  is  the  cardinal 
sin,  for  its  influence  is  seen  throughout  the  entire 
work,  giving  obscurity  of  description  instead 
of  the  utmost  clearness,  and  sweeping  items, 
couched  in  the  most  general  language,  in  place  of 
carefully  separated  measurements;  and  such  bills 
of  quantities  always  conclude  with  the  heaviest 
percentage  as  surveyors’  fees,  coupled  with  the 
charges  for  writing  or  lithography  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  execution. 

Now  all  this  is  indicative  of  the  incompetent 
man.  But  are  not  these  indications  of  incompe- 
tency far  too  frequent  ? 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  utterly  bad  pro- 
ductions of  the  so-called  quantity  surveyor,  the 
only  treatment  that  can  be  safely  recommended 
is  to  let  severely  them  alone,  return  them  to 
those  who  send  them,  or,  better  still,  end  their 
mischievous  existence  by  putting  them  in  the 
fire,  and  then  join  in  the  agitation  for  altering 
the  law  of  libel,  which  now  prohibits  a wide 
advertisement  of  the  demerits  of  the  authors  of 
such  trash. 

Now,  this  evening’s  discussion  would,  I think, 
be  unprofitable  if  it  be  not  practical ; and,  to 
promote  discussion  and  criticism,  I will  descend 
from  the  general  to  the  particular.  I propose 
to  deal  with  three  points  : — 

1.  That  the  surveyor  should  be  a thoroughly 
trained  and  competent  man. 

2.  That  the  quantities  should  contain  the 
clearest  possible  description  and  measurement 
of  everything  to  finish  the  proposed  building, 
and  an  exhaustive  forecast  of  every  process  in 
the  execution  of  the  work. 

3.  That  the  responsibility  of  the  surveyor  for 
the  correctness  of  the  quantities  be  asserted 
beyond  question  or  dispute. 

Let  us  examine  the  case  as  affected  by  the 
first  article  of  faith. 


Are  the  majority  of  surveyors  either  trained 
or  competent? 

I say,  unhesitatingly,  no;  the  work  before 
referred  to  proves  this.  It  is  not  every  man 
who  could  possibly  be  made  into  a good 
quantity  surveyor,  and  very  few  who  could 
become  of  the  first  rank. 

He  most  naturally  be  a man  of  considerable 
grasp  of  mind,  great  quickness  of  perception, 
possess  a tenacious  memory,  great  order  of 
thought  and  power  of  organisation  and  concen- 
tration, and  be  a man  of  decision.  These 
natural  gifts  must  be  dominated  by  rigid 
integrity.  It  is  necessary  that  he  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  work  immediately  under  his 
notice,  to  the  exclusion  of  ail  other  matters,  and 
yet  be  able  to  take  up  any  point  of  his  various 
jobs  as  though  he  had  never  laid  it  down, — 
that  he  should  be  able  to  answer  almost  any 
question,  and  certainly  to  be  able  to  readily  lay 
his  finger  upon  any  detail  required  throughout 
all  the  quantities  of  work.s  in  progress. 

This  may  seem  exacting,  but,  I am  glad  to 
know,  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  it  sounds. 

The  quantity  surveyor  should  be  able 
thoroughly  to  hold  his  own  position  without 
fear  or  favour,  and  to  consider  himself  to  be 
the  custodian  of  the  interests  of  the  builder 
quite  as  much  as  of  those  of  the  owner.  These 
qualifications  are  not  of  my  own  imagining,  but 
those  possessed  by  surveyors  I know. 

Now,  having  got  a promising  young  man, 
what  is  the  best  curriculum  to  ensure  his 
thorough  training? 

I have  not  sufficient  presumption  to  prescribe 
this  in  anything  like  detail;  but  I may  be 
allowed  to  hint  that  it  should  be  decidedly  more 
practical  than  academic  ; it  should  savour  more 
of  deal  shavings  than  pencil  chippings ; the  boots 
of  the  student  should  be  more  soiled  with  mortar 
than  his  fingers  with  ink ; he  should  know 
more  about  a two-foot  rule,  at  first,  than  an 
ivory  scale;  he  should  know  more  about  bench, 
banker,  trowel,  and  forge,  for  the  early  part  of 
his  training,  than  he  should  about  dimensions 
and  abstract-paper,  scale  and  dividers.  I would 
rather  he  should  drive  a plane  than  a pen,  and 
that  he  should  know  the  bond  of  brickwork 
rather  than  the  mysteries  of  ruled  paper ; that  he 
should  learn  the  actual  practical  work  of  a build- 
ing before  he  presumes  to  instruct  a builder  what 
he  has  to  do  by  means  of  a bill  of  quantities. 

This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  reason  why  some 
of  our  best  quantity  surveyors  occupy  the  posi- 
tion they  do  ; although  they  were  not  in  their 
youth  formally  dedicated  to  the  profession  they 
adorn,  they  have  grown  into  their  practice  by 
sheer  force  of  character  and  attainments,  by 
practical  training  in  the  builders’  workshops, 
and  through  a builders’  office.  And  yet  I have 
sometimes  heard  these  gentlemen  called  un- 
trained surveyors  because,  forsooth,  they  have 
not  graduated  through  an  architect’s  or  sur- 
veyor’s office ! 

By  the  foregoing  remarks,  I do  not  wish  in  any 
way  to  disparage  the  best  office  training.  This 
I consider  quite  as  important  as  that  on  the 
works.  But  office  training  will  never  fit  a man  for 
the  stress  and  strain  of  “ extras  and  omissions  ” 
and  disputed  work  on  the  building ; and  we  all 
know  how  vital  this  branch  is.  A surveyor,  to 
bold  his  own  in  this,  must  know,  when  measuring 
or  valuing  bidden  work,  how  this  work  should 
have  been  done,  guided,  perhaps,  by  very  ob- 
scure evidence  from  a stupid  or  forgetful  fore- 
man, and  trammelled  oft-times  by  unfair  repre- 
sentations from  both  sides,  and,  thus  hampered, 
decide  accurately  points  that  none  but  a prac- 
tical man,  who  has  seen  kindred  work  done, 
could  decide. 

This  is  a serious  aspect  of  the  question.  Loss, 
often  ruin,  has  befallen  the  man  who  has  been 
misled  or  induced  to  persevere  in  litigation  by 
the  advice  of  an  unpractical  surveyor. 

When  a set  of  drawings  has  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a competent  surveyor,  the  sense  of 
security  and  confidence  felt  in  them  by  both 
architect  and  builder  is  greatly  strengthened. 
For  in  the  careful  preparation  of  quantities 
from  them,  weak  places  are  almost  sure  to  be 
detected. 

How  amazing,  therefore,  is  it,  from  this  point 
of  view  alone,  that  architects  should  so  often 
entrust  the  quantities  to  incompetent  men  I 
More  astonishing  still  is  it  that  they  have  them 
taken  out  in  their  own  offices. 

This  latter  course  cannot  be  too  much  con- 
demned. Many  architects  have  had  their  repu- 
tations seriously  impaired  by  both  the  above 
courses,  and  when  difficulties  have  arisen, — and 
they  continually  arise, — by  the  last  proceeding, 
the  architect  is  liable  to  imputations  damaging 
in  the  highest  degree. 
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The  serious  consequences  to  all  concerned, — to 
architects,  builders,  and  owners, — from  the  mis- 
deeds and  shortcomings  of  the  sham  or  quack 
surveyor,  are  too  notorious  for  comment  here. 
But  what  efficient  professional  body  i.s  there 
to  call  them  to  account?  For  they  flourish 
like  rank  weeds,  with  no  one  to  root  them 
out. 

What  test  examination  is  there  ? What 
diploma  or  certificate  of  fitness  ? What  watch- 
ful body  with  power  to  maintain  a high 
standard  of  conduct  and  procedure,  to  investi- 
gate misdeeds,  to  purge  the  profession  of  black 
sheep  7 

While  physicians,  surgeons,  even  dentists,  are 
eagerly  raising  their  standards  of  efficiency  and 
purity  year  by  year, — when  even  plumbers  are 
submitting  themselves  voluntarily  for  examina- 
tion and  are  seeking  certificates  of  proficiency, — 
should  surveyors  be  less  anxious  ! 

I am  confident  our  surveyors  would  be  equally 
benefitted,  raised,  and  sustained  in  their  career 
if  they  had  the  support  and  stamp  of  a strong 
and  able  central  body  to  lean  upon. 

_ There  must  be  strength,  control,  and  organisa- 
tion to  ensure  healthy  vitality  in  any  body. 

In  dealing  with  the  second  proposition,  that 
the  quantities  should  contain  the  clearest  pos- 
sible description  and  measurement  of  everjthing 
to  fini-sh  the  proposed  work,  and  an  exhaustive 
forecast  of  every  process  in  its  execution,  I 
shall  proceed  by  a very  few  illustrations  of  “how 
not  to  do  it.” 

Among  the  “ general  items  ” at  the  com- 
mencement of  a bill  we  rarely  find  a description 
of  the  site  and  its  surroundings,  the  means  of 
access,  and,  if  in  the  country,  the  nearest 
railway-station,  village,  or  town. 

If  in  London,  although  “ making  good  to  all 
adjoining  property  ” is  rarely  absent,  no  bint  or 
description  is  given  of  what  these  surroundings 
are,  nor  the  distance  or  depth  of  nearest  gas 
and  water  pipes  or  sewers. 

District  surveyors’  fees  are  inserted,  bub  the 
area  and  number  of  stories  are  rarely  given. 

The  answer  to  these  and  other  objections  may 
be  that  the  estimator  can  get  all  these  particu 
lars  from  the  site  and  from  the  drawings.  Quite 
so.  He  could  take  out  the  whole  of  the  quan- 
tities by  the  same  rule.  But  I hold  very  strongly 
that  all  these  and  every  other  information,  in 
the  fullest  detail,  should  be  given. 

■\VTth  reference  to  the  measured  items,  there 
is  great  need  of  a uniform  standard. 

Excavation  is  sometimes  given,  “ including 
all  planking,  shoring,  and  strutting ; ’’  sometimes, 
when  the  latter  is  measured  separately,  no  indi- 
cation is  given  of  the  width  or ’depth  of 
trenches,  or  wheiher  the  digging  is  in  piers, — 
all  points  influencing  greatly  the  value  of  the 
work. 

Then,  in  measuring  brickwork,  the  time- 
honoured  method  is  to  lump  it  altogether,  utterly 
ignoring  the  number  of  piers,  the  frequency  of 
openings,  and  the  height  of  the  various  walls, 
except,  perhaps,  in  factory  chimney-shafts. 

It  always  seems  inconsistent  to  me  to  scru- 
pulously measure  such  items  as  quirks  and 
arrises  to  plastering,  and  yet  altogether  to 
Ignore  the  greater  value  of  reveals  of  openings, 
angles  of  piers,  quoins,  and  all  work  that 
requires  careful  plumbing  in  brickwork, — items 
which  absolutely  control  the  value  of  the 
Icjhour  to  a rod  of  brickwork.  These  items  are 
absent  unless  they  occur  in  cut  or  rubbed  work, 
and  then  are  sometimes  missing,  unless  they  are 
to  irregular  angles. 

The  only  instance  I am  aware  of  of  any 
attempt  to  grapple  with  this  is  the  practice  of 
a well-known.surveyor,  who,  in  his  bricklayer's: 
bill,  has  an  item  of  so  many  rods  of  “open- 
ings, thus  giving  a rough  idea  of  the  open 
spaces,  but  this  does  not  indicate  the  lengths 
of  walls  between  the  plumbing  points,  nor  how 
many  piers  and  projections  there  are 
The  various  heights  to  which  stone  has  to  be 
hoisted  are  always  indicated  in  separate  items  in 
good  bills  of  quantities,  but  in  the  .same  bills  a 
like  separation  of  heights  in  brickwork  does 
not  show  Itself,  although  the  heiglit  to  which 
the  roof-trusses  are  to  be  fixed  may  be  shown 
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reforms  beyond  those  indicated  by  lines  alread’y 
existing  within  the  bills.  ^ 

dpS  surveyors  give  all  the 

details  of  labour  to  stonework,  and  some 
surveyors  stone,  including  beds  and  joints,  and 
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be,  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  it  is 
surely  time  that  the  surveyors,  in  conference 
or  committee,  instituted  general  rules  of 
practice. 

I have  selected  the  foregoing  instances,  not  as 
the  most  important,  but  as  familiar  points,  to 
illustrate  my  contention  that  even  in  the  best 
class  of  quantities  great  improvements  may  be 
made  if  only  a more  uniform  standard  of  pro- 
cedure be  observed. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  could  be  indefinitely 
multiplied,  but  not  without  outr.aging  the  pro- 
portions of  tiiis  paper. 

There  arc  those  bills  of  quantities,  before  re- 
ferred to,  which  are  beneath  criticism,  such  as 
one  that  lately  was  brought  under  my  notice,  in 
which  the  quantities  of  an  embankment  to  a 
river  were  thus  elaborately  dissected.  “ l-19'-0' 
run  forming  embankment  to  river,  as  sketch.’ 
Here  was  inserted  a rough  sketch, — not  to  scale, 
— with  figured  dimensions  and  description  of 
material,  “ to  be  executed  as  ‘ tide  work,’  and 
to  include  digging  and  barging  away  ground, 
and  any  planking  and  strutting  necessary  in  its 
execution.”  That  was  all.  A better  illustration  of 
the  “lumping”  style  would,  I think,  be  difficult 
to  find, 

I have  left  the  most  important  factor  in  this 
question  to  the  last,  because  it  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  matter. 

The  responsibility  of  the  surveyor  who  pre- 
pares the  bill  of  quantities  to  the  contractor, 
who  bases  the  amount  of  his  contract  upon  these 
bills,  has  been  considered  to  be  the  greatest 
guarantee  for  accuracy,  and  that  the  utmost 
care  and  skill  the  surveyor  possesses  will  be 
used,  and  that  any  want  of  care  and  skill  will 
be  exercised  at  the  surveyor's  peril.  Hence  the 
ingenuity  shown,  especially  by  incompetent 
men,  to  evade  this  responsibility  by  “ sweep- 
ing ” descriptions  “covering’’ items  which  may 
mean  anything  or  nothing,  or  everything:  a 
.studiou.s  avoidance  of  clearness;  a general 
“ .slipperiness,”  which  is  difficult  of  definition, 
but  the  character  of  which  many  of  us  know 
too  well. 

All  this  tends  to  show  that  this  liability  was 
considered  a real  and  definite  one, — not  a moral 
•esponsibility,  but  a legal  obligation. 

Now,  this  has  proved  a pretty  good  working 
arrangement.  Many  a man  who  would  have 
liked  to  finger  the  “ so  much  per  cent,  upon  the 
total  amount  of  tender  "has  hesitated  to  “go 
in  ” for  it,  not  from  a sense  of  his  unfitness  for 
the  work,  but  from  the  loss  and  punishment 
wliich  the  result  of  that  unfitness  might  inflict 
upon  his  pocket. 

f'ome  of  this  class,  more  hungry  than  others, 
or  greatly  daring,  have  tried  to  sliield  themselves 
in  the  following  brazen-faced  way.  The 
phraseology  inay  differ,  but  the  aim  and  in- 
tention are  the  same.  A clause  is  inserted  in 
the  quantities  that : — 

“ The  successful  contractor  will  be  allowed 
one  week  from  date  of  acceptance  of  his  tender 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  at  his  own  expense 
the  accuracy  of  the  quantities.  If,  after  such 
checking  of  the  quantities,  the  contractor  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  their  accuracy,  they  should 
be  revised  by  the  contractor  and  the  surveyor 
of  the  quantities  jointly,  and  if,  on  examination 
of  the  whole  of  the  items,  the  sum  of  any  errors 
does  not  effect  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
tender,  the  expense  of  revising  the  quantities 
shall  be  borne  by  the  contractor,  and  no  further 
question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  quantities 
will  be  entertained.” 

You  will  observe  that  nothing  is  here  said  as 
to  payment  to  the  contractor,  or  non-payment 
to  the  surveyor,  if  the  quantities  are  found  to 
be  wrong.  This,  of  course,  is  characteristic. 

I have  seen  attempts  to  evade  the  conse- 
quences of  error  more  glaring  than  this,  in  which 
no  offer  of  an  opportunity  or  time  is  made  for 
the  verification  of  the  quantities,  but  where 
they  were  thrust  down  the  throat  of  the  con- 
tractor with  the  plain  and  bare  intimation  that 
no  claim  for  any  deficiencies  would  be  enter- 
tained after  signing  the  contract. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  gentry  are  of  no 
weight  or  infiuence,  and  that  the  consequences 
of  their  actions  are  unimportant  upon  the  pro- 
fession and  trade.  I hold,  however,  that  sharp 
pracHce  and  improper  conduct  in  any  profession, 
if  allowed  to  pass  without  protest  from  the 
governing  body,  is  a slur  and  scandal  upon  that 
body.  '■ 

_ But  there  is  now  a serious,— nay,  an  exceed- 
ingly grave,  — feature  to  be  noticed.  The 


practice  of  surveyors  in  measuring eminent  surveyors  of  London,  who  have,  so 
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legal  decision*  it  seems  to  have  been  settled  that 
the  supposed  responsibility  of  the  surveyor  to 
the  builder  lias  no  exi.stence,  and  the  very 
foundations  of  the  mutual  confidence  which 
has  hitherto  ruled  their  business  relations  are 
destroyed.  On  the  one  side,  the  guarantee  for 
the  accaracy  of  the  quantities  will  no  longer 
ensure  good  work,  for  if  no  responsibility  exists 
the  great  incentive  for  such  work  is  gone,  and 
the  slip-shod  man  is  so  far  on  a level  with  the 
capable  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be 
no  contract  between  the  surveyor  and  builder, 
as  this  decision  implies,  there  surely  cannot  be 
any  obligation  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  builder ; 
so  it  cuts  both  ways.  The  moral  obligation,  no- 
doubt, exists,  and  this,  we  hope,  in  any  case  will 
actuate  the  majority  of  both  communities.  But, 
unfortunately,  there  is  a class  who  are  apt  to 
interpret  their  moral  responsibilities  by  their 
legal  liabilities,  and  for  these  binding  laws  have 
to  be  made. 

The  situation  seems  intolerable,  and  some 
means  must  at  once  be  taken  to  clear  the 
matter  up.  It  seems  monstrous  that  a man 
should  not  be  responsible  for  bis  imperfect  work. 
What  would  be  said  of  a tailor  who  expected 
full  payment  for  a coat  with  a big  hole  in  the- 
back  7 That  is  no  more  absurd  than  for  a sur- 
veyor to  expect  payment  for  quantities  with  a 
big  deficiency  in  the  brickwork.  And  it  would 
be  equally  immoral,  whatever  the  legality,  for  a 
builder  to  refuse  payment  for  a correct  bill  of 
quantities  he  had  used.  And  yet  this  seems  to 
be  what  the  law  allows. 

It  has  been  said  since  this  decision  that  the 
action  of  the  law  is  one-sided,  that  the  builder 
is  a bailee, — whatever  that  means, — and  bound 
to  hand  over  the  surveyor’s  fees,  whatever  the 
character  of  his  work  may  be.  If  this  mon- 
strosity be  legal,  I cannot  imagine  tlie  body  of 
snrveyors  long  consenting  to  exist  under  suclr 
an  iniquitous  law.  Otherwise  it  is  certain 
that  contractors  would  be  compelled  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  irregularities  which 
(already  too  frequent)  would  soon  become 
rampant,  and  thus  tlie  discontent  which  now 
exists  as  to  the  appointment  of  surveyors,  and 
other  matters,  would  become  intensified.  How- 
ever much  such  a result  might  be  deplored,, 
hostile  action,  good  for  neither  party,  might  be 
taken. 

If  no  central  body  of  surveyors  exists  with 
power  to  deal  with  this  and  kindred  matters,  it- 
is  time  such  a body  be  created,  for  this  ques- 
tion must  be  dealt  with  promptly,  and  by  the 
surveyors  themselves,  if  they  wish  to  remain 
masters  in  their  own  house. 

All  other  professions  worthy  the  name  are 
year  by  year  making  the  qualifications  of  their 
members  higher  and  more  responsible,  their  rule 
of  conduct  more  stringent,  and  the  punishment 
of  any  infraction  of  rule  or  conduct  more  severe. 
If  reform  does  not  proceed  from  inside  the 
body,  more  drastic  measures  may  be  forced  on 
from  outside. 

But  I hope  the  community  of  interests  wilJS 
enable  surveyors  and  builders  to  meet  together 
and  take  counsel  in  the  old  friendly  manner  to 
devise  a way  out  of  the  present  trouble,  and 
to  establish  some  permanent  settlement  of  the 
various  difficultieswbich  now  exist, — an  arrange- 
ment which  will  tend  to  make  architect,  sur- 
veyor, builder,  and  employer  equally  useful 
links  in  a chain  of  mutual  helpfulness,  every 
one  doing  his  part  to  uphold  the  high  positioD 
which  the  great  and  good  old  trade  of  building 
ever  should  occupy. 


THE  CULTS  AND  MONUMENTS  OF 
ANCIENT  ATHENS. 

The  Sanctuary  of  Asklepios,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Akropolis,  formed  the  subject  of  the 
fourth  of  Miss  Harrison’s  lectures  on  Nov.  23. 
The  god  Asklepios,  the  Roman  ..Esculapius,  has- 
till  lately  been  known  to  us  in  art  only  from 
rather  uninteresting  representations  of  the 
Grmco-Roman  period:  and  perhaps  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  of  him  as  the  rather 
dull  though  respectable  prototype  of  the  modern 
physician.  The  excavation  of  the  Asklepieion 
at  Athens,  in  1875,  and,  above  all,  the  recent 
excavation  of  the  great  shrine  at  Epidauros 
(referred  to  in  the  last  lecture)  have  let  in  a 
flood  of  new  light  on  the  subject.  Asklepios  is 
now  shown  to  be  a genuine,  old-fashioned 
divinity,  and  his  worship,  as  the  lecturer  put  it, 
no  longer  pointed  to  a second-rate  medical 
science,  but  to  a first-rate  superstition.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  a clear  notion  of  the  personality 


* “Prii'stley  & Gurney  v.  Stone”:  see  Builtirr,  last 
volume,  pp.  59,  69, 70 ; and  t-urrent  volume,  pp.  75,88, 126, 
IQ2,  ante.  ' 
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of  the  god,  Miss  Harrison  went  into  a Bomewhat 
minute  investigation  of  the  Epidauros  genealogy 
of  the  god  given  to  us  in  the  great  Isyllos  inscrip- 
tion. Asklepios  should  be  kept  completely  dis- 
tinct from  Apollo,  whose  son  he  was  made  only  in 
later  traditions.  These  had  doubtless  an  Ionian 
and  Delphic  source.  The  priests  of  Apollo,  jealous 
of  the  celebrity  of  yEsculapius,  and  fearing  he 
should  entrench  in  some  of  his  attributes  on 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  determined,  since  it  was 
impossible  to  oust  him,  to  insist  on  a joint 
worship  of  the  deities,  by  making  Apollo  father 
to  Asklepios  (see  Pindar,  Pyth.  III.).  An  exa- 
mination of  the  art  types  of  the  god  show  him 
to  be  very  unlike  Apollo.  He  is  more  often 
represented  as  a middle-aged  god  of  the  Zeus 
type,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  body  fully 
draped,  holding  a staff  entwined  by  a snake. 
The  snake  here  was  no  emblem  of  immortality, 
but  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kerukeian,  or 
herald-staff  of  Hermes,  marks  a connexion  with 
the  powers  of  the  under-world. 

From  the  remains  of  the  precincts  of  Askle- 
pios, as  well  as  from  literary  tradition,  we  find 
the  same  general  features,  whether  at  Athens, 
Bpidauros,  or  Sicyon.  The  whole  enclosure 
was  of  the  nature  of  a hospital.  It  contained 
invariably  the  shrine  proper  of  the  god,  a well 
of  good  water, — a most  important  and  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  cultus, — and  a stoa  for  the 
patients  to  walk  in.  The  celebrated  passage  in 
Ariatophaues  (“  Plutus,”  11.  G27,  seq.),  although 
a comic  exaggeration,  shows  the  popular  beliefs 
with  regard  to  the  ceremonies  to  be  performed 
in  order  to  be  cured  by  Asklepios.  First,  there 
was  a purification  by  water,  next  followed  the 
incubatio,  and  sleeping  in  the  temple,  when 
Asklepios,  often  accompanied  by  his  children, 
would  reveal  to  the  sufferer  in  a dream  how  he 
should  be  cured  of  bis  disease.  Very  enter- 
taining are  some  of  these  prescribed  “ cures,” 
as  we  gather  them  from  inscriptions  set  up  by 
grateful  patients.  The  most  notable  of  all 
these  inscriptions  does  not  come  to  us  from 
Athens,  but  from  Epidauros.  It  was  set  up  by 
acertain  M.  Julius  Apellas,  who  “suffered  from 
many  diseases,  and  especially  from  indigestion.” 
The  first  advice  the  god  gave  him  was  sound 
enough ; it  was  not  to  be  so  nervous  about  him- 
self. Then  Apellas  proceeds : — “ The  god  ordered 
me  to  eat  bread  and  cheese ....  to  use  the  bath 
....  after  the  k:ath  to  rub  myself  against  the  wall 
....  to  go  bare-foot  ....  to  pour  wine  into 
the  hot  water  before  I got  into  the  bath — and  to 
give  the  attendant  an  attic  drachma  ” ! And  once 
the  god  ordered  him  to  put  honey  into  his  milk, 
“that  it  might  be  easier  of  digestion.”  At  the 
end,  the  priest  of  Asklepios  says  to  him,  in  a 
businesslike  way,  “ you  are  cured,  and  now  you 
must  pay  your  fee.”  Extremely  interesting  and 
quaint  are  some  of  the  rx-totos  from  the 
Asklepieion  of  Athens.  One  inscription  is  set 
up  by  an  Athenian  cook,  in  gratitude  for  a 
miraculous  cure.  Another  tablet  shows,  carved 
in  relief,  a box  of  surgical  instruments,  dedicated 
by  the  doctor  who  bad  successfully  accom- 
plished some  operation.  Another  shows  a pair 
of  ears,  offered  by  some  patient  cured  of  the 
ear-ache.  A more  dignified,  but  scarcely  so  en- 
tertaining, series  of  offerings  consist  of  reliefs 
representing  Asklepios  himself,  sometimes 
standing,  sometimes  seated,  accompanied  by 
his  children,  and  at  times  also  by  the  Eleusinian 
deities  Deineter  and  Kore,  with  whom  his  cult 
was  closely  connected.  In  conclusion,  Miss 
Harrison  showed  how,  in  earlier  and  more 
heroic  times,  Asklepios  was  rather  a god  of 
divination  than  a god  of  medicine.  Plato,  we 
know,  thought  it  a disgrace  that  men  who  could 
by  exercise  keep  their  bodies  healthy  should 
be  obliged,  except  in  the  case  of  a wound,  to 
have  recourse  to  a doctor.  Later,  this  healthy 
tone  disappears,  morbid  views  of  illness  are 
taken,  even  convalescence  has  its  god  Telesqilioros 
called  in  to  help  Asklepios.  The  shrines  of 
Asklepios  are  thronged  with  votaries ; and  in 
Italy,  in  the  age  of  the  Antounines,  the  worship 
of  the  god  of  medicine  reached  its  highest 
pitch.  Men  believed  that  even  diseases  of  the 
soul  might  be  reached  through  the  channel  of 
the  body,  especially  when  tlie  body  was  in- 
active, and  its  forces  dulled  by  sleep. 


THE  FALL  OF  BUILDINGS  AT  THE 
WEST-END. 

On  Tuesday  the  Coroner  for  Central  Middle- 
sex, Dr.  G.  Danford  Thomas,  resumed  his  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  deaths  of  the  six  men 
who  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  buildings  in 
course  of  construction  in  Great  Titchfield-street, 
Marylebone,  on  Friday,  the  9th  ult.,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  Builder  for  the  17th  ult.,  p.  363. 


We  take  our  report  of  the  evidence  from  the 
Times. 

John  Richards,  foreman  of  the  works,  was 
recalled,  and  said  there  were  thirty-eight  men 
employed  in  the  building.  The  sand  used  in 
mixing  the  mortar  was  obtained  from  Fulham 
and  Kensington,  and  the  work  was  being 
carried  ouc  in  accordance  with  the  specification, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  l\Iiller,  the  architect, 
by  whom  it  was  drawn.  The  mortar  was  good 
and  the  bricks  good  stock  bricks.  Mr.  Miller 
himself  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works,  and  the 
District  Surveyor  visited  the  building  on  several 
occasions.  The  ground  floor  was  shored  up  be- 
cause they  wished  to  place  bricks  upon  it,  and 
as  a fact  some  35,000  bricks  were  placed  on  it ; 
the  work  of  the  shoring  was  done  by  the 
navvies.  It  was  usual  to  stack  bricks  on  the 
flooring  when  they  had  a limited  space.  He 
could  not  tell  the  weight  of  35,000  bricks. 

The  Coroner. — If  that  be  the  case,  how  could 
you  form  a judgment  as  to  what  shoring  was 
required  7 

The  witness  said  he  would  use  his  own  judg- 
ment. At  the  time  of  the  accident  there  were 
only  some  3,000  or  4,000  bricks  on  the  flooring. 
The  shoring  was  removed  in  accordance  with  the 
weight  of  the  bricks,  and  at  the  time  of  this 
occurrence  all  the  shoring  had  not  been  re- 
moved. They  did  not  use  any  of  the  soil  that 
was  taken  out  of  the  building  for  the  purpose 
of  making  mortar.  It  was  all  carted  away  from 
the  building. 

Robert  Williams,  who  described  himself  as 
travelling  foreman  to  Messrs.  Oldrey,  said  it  was 
his  duty  to  go  from  job  to  job  to  see  and  report 
upon  the  progress  of  the  work.  He  visited  the 
buildings  in  Great  Titchfield-street,  and  con- 
sidered the  work  was  going  on  satisfactorily. 
During  the  progress  of  the  building  no  com- 
plaints were  made  to  him  by  any  of  the  men. 
He  considered  the  mortar  and  otlier  materials 
very  good. 

Mr.  Walter  James  Miller,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, said  he  bad  been  in  practice  sixteen 
years,  and  prepared  the  plan  and  specification 
for  the  building  which  had  fallen,  and  visited 
the  building  two  or  three  times  a week.  There 
was  no  clerk  of  the  works,  as  it  was  not  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  require  one.  The  contract  was 
signed  on  Aug.  13,  and  the  work  was  to  have 
been  completed  in  seventeen  weeks.  After  the 
contract  had  been  signed  the  old  building  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  clearance  was  made  in 
about  foirr  weeks.  Only  a few  bricks  were 
used  in  the  new  building.  He  did  not  see  the 
foundations  made  because  he  was  away  on  his 
holidays,  and  that  work  was  superintended 
by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Freeland.  His  chief 
duty  was  to  see  that  all  witness’s  plans  were 
carried  out.  He  returned  to  the  work  on 
October  8 and  tound  that  it  had  progressed  up 
to  the  first  floor,  and  he  approved  of  what  had 
been  done.  He  visited  the  building  occasionally 
from  that  time  till  this  occurrence  took  place, 
some  three  or  four  hours  a week.  From  what 
he  saw  be  bad  no  fear  whatever  about  the  safety 
of  the  building.  He  noticed  the  flooring  was 
shored  up  owing  to  bricks  being  upon  it.  Thirty- 
five  thousand  bricks  would  weigh  between 
70  and  80  tons,  and  if  the  shoring  bar  was  not 
complete  it  would  cause  extra  weight  to  he  put 
on  the  walls. 

In  cross-examination,  Mr.  Miller  stated  that 
the  building  had  been  erected  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  specification  with  one 
exception,  which  was  with  regard  to  the  depth 
of  the  ground,  and  that  was  only  slight  devia- 
tion. He  had  not  formed  any  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident,  but  he  thought 
it  might  be  possibly  caused  by  loading  the  floor 
with  the  bricks,  causing  the  wall  to  become 
ruptured  or  receive  a shock  before  the  wall  had 
become  properly  set.  He  found  that  some  parts 
of  the  wall  had  only  been  bonded  by  half 
bricks  instead  of  whole  ones,  but  he  did  not 
think  this  caused  the  accident. 

At  tills  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Court 
adjourned  till  Wednesday  next. 


The  London  Central  Winter  Fund  of 
House  Decorators  and  Painters.  -We  are 
asked  to  mention  that  this  fund  will  take  a 
“ Ticket  Benefit  ” at  the  Princess's  Theatre  from 
December  3 to  8,  when  the  piece,  “Hands 
Across  the  Sea,”  will  he  played.  The  society, 
we  are  informed,  was  established  in  1874  for  the 
purpo.se  of  paying  a small  sum  weekly  to  its 
members  when  unemployed  during  the  winter, 
Tickets  only  will  benefit  the  fund.  They  may 
be  had  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  W.  Blades, 
28,  Longford-street,  Albany-street,  N.W. 


THE  ART  CONGRESS  AT  LIVERPOOL- 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  Con- 
gress to  be  held  at  Liverpool  next  week,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  “National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Art,  and  its  Application  to 
Industry”; — 

On  Sunday,  December  2,  Art  Congress  Sermons- 
will  be  preached  by  Archdeacon  Farrar  at  the 
Church  of  the  Blind,  Hardman-street,  11  a.m.  and 

6.30  p.m. 

Monday,  December  3. 

4.45  p.m.,  Meeting  of  Central  Committee  of  the 
National  Art  Association,  at  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery. 

8.0  p.m.,  PresiiUniial  Address,  by  Sir  Frederick. 
Leighton,  Bart.,  P.R.A.,  at  the  Concert  Room,  St. 

. George’s  Hall. 

Ttiesday,  December  4. 

10.30  a.m..  Architecture. — Presidential  Address,, 
by  Prof.  Aitchison,  A.R.A. 

10.15  a.m.,  AjipUed  Art. — Mr.  W.  E.  Willink, 
A.R.I.B.  A.,  on  “ The  Home  Arts  Movetoent.”  Mr. 
G.  H.  Garroway,  on  ''The  Liverpool  Art  Workers'” 
Guild.”  Mr.  H.  B.  Bare,  F.R.I.B.A.,  on  “ A School* 
for  the  Artistic  Handicrafts.” 

11.30  a.m.,  Painting. — Mr.  .James  Towers,  on 
“ Encouragement  of  Local  Art.  ” Mr.  James  Pater- 
son, “On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Love  of  Art.” 

11.30  a.m.,  Sculpture. — Mr.  G.  Simonds,  on  “Tho- 
Importance  of  Sculpture  in  Civilisation.” 

11.30  a.m. — Mr.  E Rimbanlt  Dibdin, 
on  “A  Contribution  towards  the  Art  History  of 
Liverpool.”  Mr.  Charles  DyalJ,  “ Do  Picture  Exhi- 
bitions Promote  or  Impede  the  Progress  of  Art  ? ”” 

3.0  p.m..  Painting. — Presidential  Address,  by 
Mr.  L.  Alma  Tadema.  R.A. 

3.45  p.m.,  Applied  -Irh — Mr.  G.  H.  Morton, 
Jun.,  on  “ The  Agreement  of  Colour  Theories  with 
Practice.”  Rev.  H.  0.  Rawnsley,  on  “Country 
Industrial  Art  Schools : their  Aims,  Claims,  aucl- 
Needs.” 

3.45  p.m.,  Museums. — Mr.  W.  M.  Conway,  on 
“Reproductions  of  Ancient  Works  of  Art  for 
Municipal  Museums.”  Lieut. -General  Pitt  Rivers,. 
F.R.S.,  on  “The  Classification  of  Objects  in 
Museums.” 

4 p.m.,  Sculpture. — Mr.  R.  Pinker,  on  “Choice  of 
Materials  for  Sculptural  Decoration.” 

4 p.m.,  Architecture. — Mr.  J.  D.  Grace,  on  “ The 
Proper  Aims  and  Limits  of  the  Coloured  Decoration 
of  Architecture.”  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver,  on  “ Proposed' 
Improvements  in  Theatre  Planning.” 

Wednesday,  December  5. 

10.30  a.m.,  Applied  Art. — Presidential  Address, 
by  Mr.  Walter  Crane. 

11.30  a.m.,  Painting.— yir.  F.  Bate,  on  “ The- 
Tendeuciesof  Modern  Art.”  Mr.  R.  F.  Uallward,  oa. 
“ The  Emancipation  of  the  Picture.” 

11.30  a.m.,  Acufptere.— Messrs.  T.  Stirling  Loe, 
and  Wm.  Emerson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  cn  “Tho  Deco- 
ration of  Public  Places  and  Buildings.” 

11.30  a.m.,  ArcliitechO'e. — Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson, 
M.A.,on  “Obstacles  Opposed  to  the  Progress  of 
Architecture  by  Architects  themselves.”  Professor 
Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  on  “Architecture  as- 
Part  of  a Liberal  Education.” 

11.30  a.m.,  Museums. — Mr.  J.  Pyke  Thompson,, 
on  “The  Turner  House  at  Cardiff.”  Mr.  Whit- 
worth Wa'lis,  “ A Short  Account  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Corporation  Art  Gallery.” 

11.30  a.m.,  National  and  Municipal  Encourage- 
inent  of  Art. — Mr.  Edwin  Seward,  A.R.I.B.A.,  oa 
“ The  Development  of  Local  Intluonces  for  the 
Advancement  of  Art.” 

3 p.m.,  J/wseum5.- Presidential  Address,  by- 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin. 

3.30  p.m.,  Painting. — Mr.  W.  E.  F.  Britten, 
“ Our  Claims  as  Artists.”  Mr.  H.  H.  La  Thangue, 
“ Art  Education.” 

3.30  p.m.,  Sctdpture.—lslT.  J.  B.  Gibbs,  on  “The 
Influence  of  Sculpture  on  Painting.”  Mr.  Walter 
Armstrong,  on  “The  Proper  Decorative  Use  of 
Sculpture.” 

3.30  p.m.,  Architecture.— lir.  E.  P.  Warren,  on- 
“ The  Coloured  Decorations  of  Churches.”  Local 
Papers. 

3.45  p.m.,  Applied  Art. — Mr.  William  Morris,  on 
“ Art,  and  its  Producer.” 

4 p.m.  to  6 p.m.,  Reception  by  tho  Royal  Insti- 
tution in  the  Art  Gallery,  Colquitt-street. 

8 p.m..  Art  Congress  Soiree  in  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  Rotunda  Reading  Room,  and  the  Brown. 
Library. 

8 p.m.,  Concert,  Grosveuor  Room,  Walker  Art 
Gallery. 

9 p.m.,  in  the  Rotunda  Reading  Room,  Mr. 
Henry  Blackburn  will  show  Lime-light  Illustrations- 
of  English  and  French  Modem  Art. 

9.30  p.m.,  Cinderella  Dance,  in  tho  Brown 
Library. 

Thursday,  December  6. 

11.30  a.m.,  Combined  Meeting  of  the  Sections  of 
Painting,  Architecture,  and  Applied  Art. — Mr.  G.F. 
Watts,  R.A.,and  Jlr.  J.  D.  Sedoing,  F.R.I.B.A.,  wili 
take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Robin- 
son will  speak  on  “Sgraffito  and  other  Processes  of 
Decoration  in  Plaster.” 

11.0  a, m.,  5c!ifpH<re.— -Mr.  E.  Onslow  Ford,  on 
“The  Modern  Realistic  School.”  Mr.  Samuel  Fry, 
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on  “Architectural  Carving."  Professor  W.  C. 
Roberta-Austin,  on  “The  Precious  Metals.” 

11.30  a.aj.,  Miueums. — Mr.  George  Wallis,  on 
“ The  Economical  Formation  of  Art  Museums  for 
the  People.”  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  on  “Logic 
in  Art : A Plea  for  Decoration.  ” 

Z -p.xa.,  Sculpture. — Presidential  Address,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Gilbert,  A.R.A. 

3.45  p.™.,  Applied  Art. — Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day,  on 
“ Fashion  and  Manufactures.”  Sir  Philip  Magnus, 
on  “The  Teaching  of  Industrial  Arc.”  Mr.  T. 
Cobdeu  Sanderson,  on  “ Craft  Ideals  ” 

4 p.m.,  Fainting. — Mr.  John  Bre-tt,  A.R.A.,  on 
“The  Relation  between  the  Pictorial  and  the 
Decorative  Arts.” 

4 p.m.,  Architecture. — Mr.  Basil  Champneys, 
B.A.,  on  “Style."  Mr.  II.  H.  Statham,  F.R.I.B.A., 
«n  “Nature  and  Architectural  Ornament.” 

4 p.m..  Combined  Meeting  of  the  Sectiom  for 
Museums  and  yational  and  Municipal  Encourage- 
ment of  Art. — Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  on  “ The  Impurt- 
ance  of  Connecting  Elementary  Schools  with  Art 
Galleries.  ” Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone,  on  “ Lessons  from 
Franco." 

•8  p.m.,  Conversazione  at  the  Liverpool  Art  Club. 


rrh 


laag,  necemoer  t. 


10.30  a.m.,  Combined  Meeting  of  the  Seclio7is  o 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  Applied  Jr(.— Mr.  G 
Simonds,  on  “ Sculpture,  and  ic.s  Relation  to  Archi 
tecture."  Mr.  J.  Bekher,  F.R.I.B.A.,  on  “Thi 
Alliance  of  Sculpture  and  Architecture.”  Mr 
J.  D.  Sedding,  F.R.I.B.A.,  will  also  take  part  ii 
this  meeting, 

11.30  a.m.,  and  ^funicipal  Encourage 

tnent  of  Art. — Professor  BaldwinBrown,  on  “Mura 
Painting."  Mr.  Patrick  Geddes,  “ Economic  Argu 
tments  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.” 

^0  p.m.,  Painting.—UT.  W.  B.  Richmond 
A.R.A.,  on  “A  Strict  Method  for  Study  of  th( 
Human  Figure.” 

Mr,  J.  J.  Stevenson, 
».R.I.B.A.,  on  “ The  Planning  of  Towns.”  Mr 
■J.  J.  H.  Sumnors,  F.R.I.B.A..  on  “The  Practica 
Gutoome  of  the  Art  Congress.” 

4.0  p.m.,  .yational  and  JInnicipal  Encoiiraae 
ment  oj  ..Irt  -Presidentisl  Address,  by  the  IliRhl 
Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P.  ^ 

fO  V'-ox.,  Conversazione  at  Streatlam  Towers 
Pnnce  8-road,  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
•«ames  L.  Bowes  (by  invitation). 


ARCHITEOrUHAL  SOCIETIES. 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  — At  th 
«Kond  ordinary  meeting  of  the  pre.sent  sessio 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  held  i 
the  Free  Library,  Wiliiam  Brown  - Leet  o 
Monday  evening,  Sir  James  Picton  gave  a 
Address  upon  the  “ Town  Halls  of  Liverpool." 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  ArclutecUiral  Society  ~ 
me  second  meeting  of  this  society  fo 
the  present  session  was  held  on  Monda 
.evening  m the  rooms,  Inarmaiy-street  M, 

wS?"*  in  the  chaii 

when  a lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Arthii 
Marshall  A.E.I.B.A.  (Nottingham),  on  "o” 
Carved  Furniture  and  Woodwork.”  Art  a 
iSbi  ws  household  decoration,  said  ’m. 
MarstUI,  was  beginning  to  receive  more  atten 
tion  than  it  had  done  for  many  years  In  hi 
^mionanarchitecfs  duties  were  not  confine 
.to  plans  and  designs  for  buildings,  but  extende. 

dn\u!?dTrec^on"Grg'’Ll®tf 

.tte  thirteenth  century,  he  said  that  the  e-[ample 
were  somewhat  rude,  and  had  few  pretentkm 
•to  ornamental  beauty.  In  the  fourteenth  am 
fifteenth  centuries,  however,  woodwork  beciim. 
more  ornamental,  and  in  some  of  our  villagi 
.churches  there  still  existed  some  magnified 
Sa?[v°*  latter  ceZ??!  Mr 

SeWes  an,?.’.tf^  desenbed  their  characteristics 

afd  the  mm  attention 

andthe  lecturer  spoke  of  the  use  of  paok-chest' 

Marsb°an  aw'tbT""  . 

were  both  r^  aP  ‘o  the  Tudor  period  thej 
tabieo  1°  a abd  cumbersome.  The  oh 
tobies  had  a carved  rail  along  one  side  as  I 

being  done  from  the  other 

S Zhi^h  ‘Le  revival  of  th. 

art  Which  was  once  exercised  in  the  carvins 
«f  doors  fireplaces,  and  overmantels  Havin 

lid“^adT'=°“‘'‘*™‘“‘beds 

Ssu  table  torniture  wa 

Zkedtonn  f “".I"™  requirements;  but,  i 
atteohed  So  ^ "‘“'ipoiat  of  those  wh. 

attached  ^eater  importance  to  stability  an, 
ornamental  effect  and  comfort,  it  must  h 
viewed  in  a different  light.  He  often  wonderei 
at  the  want  of  taste  manifested  by  many  peool. 
in  the  selection  of  their  furniture  HoVarSe 
iib.  hearers  against  forgeries  of  old  furnitZ 


which  he  said  were  largely  carried  on,  and 
spoke  with  commendation  of  the  efforts  which 
were  now  being  made  in  some  of  our  technical 
schools  to  revive  the  art  of  carving.  A vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Marshall  for  his 
lecture,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Herbert  Hodgson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Butler  Wilson. 


AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS. 

Sin, — In  your  issue  of  September  22  you  describe 
a form  of  automatic  sprinkler  for  the  prevention  of 
the  spreading  of  fires  in  buildiogs.  and  ns  just  now 
attention  is  being  drawn  to  this  subject,  I should  be 
glad  if  you  would  permit  me  to  state  that  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  viz.,  iu  1S64,  I went  over  this  ground 
very  carefully,  and,  ns  the  result,  invented  and  ex- 
hibited a sprinkler  that  ia  to-day  admitted  by  the 
highest,  American  authority  on  the  matter  to  antici- 
fiate  (in  Americauese,  “knock  the  bottom  out  of”) 
every  patent  ever  since  taken  out  for  this  kind  of 
article. 

I enclose  circular  printed  about  September,  1865, 
with  drawings,  from  which  you  will  see  that  the 
whole  question  was  threshed  out,  and  nothing  left 
to  be  done  but  to  adopt  the  valve,  and  thus  save 
millions  of  valuable  property,  since  unhappily 
destroyed.  But  the  ultimate  result  to  me,  how- 
ever, was  melancholy  enough.  After  spending 
month  after  month,  and  about  800f.  in  cash,  in 
experiments  and  advertisements  ; after  sending 
models  and  descriptions  to  all  Governments  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  writing  all  the  insurance  autho- 
rities,— persevering  f'r  years,  I have  never  during 
these  twenty-four  years  sold  a .tingle  valve,  or  had 
a single  serious  inquiry  as  to  its  merits  or  use. 

It  was  not  patented  or  protected  in  any  way,  and 
anybody  could  make  or  sell  ic,  still  I never  sold 
one,  not  even  as  a pattern  for  some  one  else  to 
make  them  from. 

The  fact  was  tliat  the  public  mind  was  not  awake 
to  the  importance  of  the  question,  and  it  needed 
American  acuteness  to  see  that  loss  by  lire  was 
positive  loss,  even  when  the  loser  himsdf  was 
covered  by  insurance. 

The  truth  grasped  at  last,  the  automatic  sprinkler 
began  in  various  forms  to  take  over  there,  and  there 
they  sell  by  millions,  and  now  even  here  there  are 
hundreds  of  mill-owners  and  others  i>aying  pre- 
miums and  roj’alties  to  Ameiicuns,  who  could  at  any 
time  during  a quarter  of  a century  have  had  the 
same  thiug  from  an  Eoglishnian  for  the  coat  of 
making.  a.  ST£Wakt  H.vukison. 

***  Mr.  Harrison’s  pamphlet  and  illustrations 
enclosed  appear  to  bear  out  hie  claim.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  he  would  have  had  a better  chance 
of  success  if  he  had  patented  his  invention.  Many 
tradespeople,  wo  believe,  do  not  think  much  of  an 
invention  unless  it  is  patented. 


Sib,  _ Permit  me  to  inform  the  correspondent  wh 
writes  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Builder  [p.  38i 
concerning  the  competition  put  forth  last  j-ear  by 
Mr.  Louis  Kelly,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  of  m 
experience  in  regard  to  the  same. 

After  receiving  the  very  gorgeously-coloure 
block  plan  and  the  particulars,  I sent  my  design  i 
at  the  appointed  time,  and,  after  the  interval  of  si 
weeks  or  so,  I wrote,  asking  for  the  decision,  think 
ing  thatit  must  have  been  decided  ; and  then,  som 
time  after,— I think  about  a fortnight,— I received 
letter,  which  I regret  1 have  not  kept,  but  whic 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  th 
drawings  had  been  entrusted  had  not  made  know 
his  decision  yet,  which  would  be  communicated  t 
me  as  soon  as  he  did  so.  After  the  receipt  of  whic' 
a considerable  period  intervened,  until  I receivei 
my  drawings,  with  the  following  letter,  written 
presumably,  by  Mr.  Kelly's  clerk,  which  I hav 
fortunately  kept : — 

“ Broadway,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Feb.  11,  1883. 

.Re  Comp.  Plans. 

’’"“3  ’i?'  to  Mr.  Pennine 

ton.  of  Soutbport,  and  Eamaey,  lain  of  Man.  I retur 
joy  drawing,  per  th,,  po.t,  and  remain,  dear  nir.  ye” 
Joi-  D.  Rogbsh,  for  Louis  Kelly.” 
Concerning  which  I think  your  correspondent  wil 
agree  with  me  that  further  comment  is  unnecessary 
H.  D.  W. 


COLFE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  COMPETITIO: 

Sib —Last  week’s  issue  of  the  Builder  contai 
an  advertisement  of  mine  for  tenders,  “ Co: 
Grammar  School,  Lewisham,”  which  gave  most 
your  readers  and  doubtless  the  other  competito 
the  Idea  I had  been  appointed  architect  to  theabo 
school.  Ill  fairness  to  the  other  throe  competito 
(Messrs.  Gdes  k.  Gough,  London  ; Messrs.  (5lark 
Moscrop,  Darlington  ; and  Mr.  H.  T.  Bonne 
London),  permit  me  to  say  such  is  not  the  case. 

iue  explanation  is  that  the  four  selected  cor 
petitors  have  been  instructed  by  the  Governors 
the  Leatbersellers  Company  to  obtain  tenders  f 
The  advertisement 
corrected  this  week.  E.  Ltnu  Parsons. 

Exeter,  Nov.  28. 


SiubTnl’s  Column. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— XXII. 
Methods  of  Indurating  Artificial  Stone  hy 
Exposure  to  Gases. 

nHE  special  methods  for  hardening  or 
accelerating  the  induration  of  arti- 
I ficial  stones  by  exposure  to  carbonic 
acid  and  other  gases  may  now  be  briefly 
enumerated. 

M.  Claudot  patented  in  1855  a marble-like 
stucco  or  artificial  stone  composed  of  slaked 
lime  mixed  with  water  highly  charged  with 
carbonic  acid.  This  may  be  directly  applied 
to  walls,  &o.,  as  a kind  of  plaster,  or  artificial 
stone  may  be  formed  by  mixing  the  lime  with 
powdered  shells,  sand,  and  similar  substances 
with  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  pressing 
the  mixture  into  moulds.  When  dry  the  stone  is 
exposed  in  a closed  chamber  to  an  atmosphere 
of  highly  compressed  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Picker,  in  1867,  also  employed  carbonic  acid 
gas  for  indurating  lime  containing  artificial 
stones  by  exposing  it  for  long  periods  to  its 
influence.  Hyatt,  in  a portion  of  his  specifica- 
tion, published  iu  1873,  mentions  carbonic  acid 
gas  as  an  indurating  material;  and  in  187-1 
Preussier  patented  arrangements  for  producing 
artificial  stones  from  mixtures  of  saud  and  lime, 
which,  after  being  moulded,  are  subjected  in 
chambers  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
drawn  direct  from  the  lime-kiln.  H.  J. 
Allison,  according  to  his  patent  (1884,  pat. 
16,000),  hardens  or  carbonates  in  some  cases 
his  artificial  stone  mixtures  by  exposure  to  the 
action  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  closed  chambers 
or  dissolved  in  water. 

In  1882  W.  Walker  made  a new  departure  by 
utilising,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  artificial 
stone,  what  he  oalls  “ Sulphuretted  Steam,” 
obtained  by  passing  steam  through  granulated 
or  powdered  sulphur ; and  the  same  year  J.  W. 
Butler  proposed  to  utilise  a mixed  atmosphere 
of  sulphur  steam  and  carbonic  acid  gas  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  raison  d’Streoi  these  patents  is  apparent: 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  to  unite  with  the 
line  to  form  carbonates,  and  the  sulphur  com- 
pound ultimately,  by  oxidation,  produces 
sulphate. 

Mechanical  Devices  for  Improving  and 
Binding  Artificial  Stones. 

The  chief  mechanical  devices  which  have 
been  adopted  with  a view  to  accelerate  the 
induration  of  artificial  stone,  or  to  bind 
together  the  components  of  the  stone,  or  struc- 
tures formed  therefrom,  are  the  following: — 
R.  Thompson,  in  1853,  prepared  perforated 
building  stones  from  bine  lias  lime,  or  strong 
grey  lime  fresh  from  the  kiln,  mixed  with 
sharp  sand,  cement,  and  gravel,  and  moulded 
while  still  hot,  the  mould  being  perforated  to 
admit  of  rods  being  run  through  the  composi- 
tion, and  withdrawn  after  it  has  set ; the 
surface,  if  proper  sand  has  been  used,  can  be 
made  to  closely  resemble  that  of  Portland 
stone,  while,  owing  to  the  numerous  perfora- 
tions admitting  air  to  a greater  surface  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible,  the  bricks  become 
extremely  hard. 

In  L.  D.  Owen’s  patent  (1856,  pat.  1,270)  the 
bricks  or  stones  are  formed  of  sand  and  lime, 
pressed  into  moulds  strongly,  and  perforated 
thoroughly  with  the  same  object,  as  in  the  last 
patent,  so  that  the  blocks  become  unusually 
bard,  and  in  a few  months  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  good  sandstone. 

The  manufacture  of  coruices,  blocks,  window- 
heads,  and  other  builders’  requisites,  patented 
by  Eccles  in  1859,  involved  the  employment  of 
clay  earths,  worked  up  with  water,  and  moulded 
with  as  many  holes  throughout  their  mass  as 
possible,  dried  in  currents  of  air,  and  finally 
baked. 

C.  Pasquin,  in  1864,  patented  the  manu- 
facture of  keyed  artificial  stone,  and  Arntz,  in 
1S73,  also  secured  protection  for  artificial  stones 
formed  with  tongue  and  groove,  so  that  in 
building  they  can  be  locked  together  without 
cement.  Several  other  patentees  have  worked 
at  the  same  idea,  but  with  no  very  important 
rcBi'lts. 

Several  patents  relate  to  the  mingliag  with 
the  stone  composition  wires  or  fibres  in  order 
to  increase  its  toughness.  Higbton,  in  1868, 
introduced  fibrous  or  metallic  substances  into 
the  body  of  his  stone,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  it  tougher  and  difllcult  to  break. 
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Brannon  (1874,  pat.  1,246)  arranged  an 
imbedded  eustaining  frame  or  selvage,  and  a 
strained  webbing  to  permeate  the  mass  of 
concrete  or  cement  j in  the  formation  of  these 
arrangements  rope,  cane,  and  cordage  may 
all  be  employed,  and  stone  so  strengthened 
and  enstained  is  termed  by  the  inventor 
“ Lignolithite.” 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

15,476,  Ventilating.  E.  Lofts. 

According  to  this  invention  heated  pipes  or 
tubes  are  used,  and  the  influx  of  air  thus  created  is 
distributed  without  draught. 

17,199,  Drying  Timber,  Ac.  J.  H.  Shorrock. 

By  this  invention  a self-acting  sto’o  is  used,  and 
the  timber  is  placed  over  a perforated,  or  latticed, 
bottom,  beneath  which  the  air  being  drawn  from  the 
stove  through  apertures  in  an  air-pipe  attached  to  a 
chimney,  the  draught  of  which  draws  the  atmo- 
spheric air  through  the  inlets  to  the  stove  con- 
tinuously day  and  night.  Suitable  arrangements 
are  provided  for  carrying  away  the  liquids  collect- 
ing below  the  perforated  or  lattice  bottom  in  the 
process  of  drying. 

2,886,  Sash  and  other  Pulleys.  F.  J.  J.  Gibbon. 

A small  wheel  or  pin  is,  acoording  to  this  inven- 
tion, cast  upon  the  pulley,  and  falls  into  a longi- 
tudinal recess.  The  pin  usually  fixed  in  the  pulley 
K thus  dispensed  with. 

10,913,  Drain-Traps.  G.  Davis. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  configuration  of 
the  ordinary  drain  trap  is  somewhat  altered,  and 
the  trap  is  also  fitted  with  a hinged  grating.  In  the 
side  walls  suitable  openings  are  made  which  form 
the  trunnion  bearings.  A cap  covers  the  grating,  and 
also  the  pipe  which  contains  the  grating.  The  cap  is 
pierced  with  a hole  a trifle  larger  than  the  hori- 
zontal dimensions  of  tbo  grating. 

12,734,  Wood  Screws.  C.  D.  Rogers. 

This  relates  to  an  improvement  in  the  mechanism 
for  making  wire-drawn  wood  screws,  and  is 
applicable  to  forming  the  heads  of  ' the  screws, 
which  is  done  by  means  of  hammers  having 
specially-shaped  recesses  formed  upon  their  faces. 
As  soon  os  the  blank  bead  is  made,  the  slot  across 
the  face  of  the  head  is  cut  by  a suitable  tool.  The 
metal  forming  the  bead  of  the  screw  is  also  com- 
pressed between  dies  to  give  greater  strength. 

12,830,  Sash- Balance.  J.  McChesney  and 
A.  T.  W.  Cobham. 

In  order  that  the  sash  or  shutter  may  be  easily 
lifted,  the  sash  pulley  is  by  this  invention  fitted 
with  a coiled  spring  in  the  interior,  which,  when 
the  spring  is  wound  by  the  fall  of  the  sash,  exerts 
its  force  and  assists  it  in  rising  so  soon  as  the  sash  is 
lifted. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Nov.  16. — 16,632,  D.  Jones,  Closing  the  Prosce- 
nium Openings  of  Theatres,  &c. — 16,665,  A.  Boult, 
Air-tight  Lids  for  Closets. — 16,687,  J.  Burn,  Sash 
Fasteners. 

Nov.  n. — 16,704,  A.  Mattison,  Ceiling  Hook. — 
16,729,  F.  Stokes.  Finger-plates  for  Doors. — 
16,737.  T.  Leblon,  Mosaic  Tile.— 16,744,  W.  Wise, 
Greenhouses  and  Garden  Frames. — 16,753,  A.  Gray, 
Grinding  Portland,  Roman,  and  other  Cements. 

Nov.  19. — 16,786,  R.  Jackson,  Securing  Cords  to 
Sash  Windows. 

Nov.  20. — 16,846,  C.  Allen  and  others,  Glazing. — 
16,860,  W.  Doehring,  Plastering,  Laths,  Ac. — 
16,884,  A.  Del  Guerra  and  D.  Sieffans,  Securing 
Doors. 

Nov.  21. — 16,920,  J.  Frost,  Mitre  - cramp. — 
16,940,  W.  Bendali,  Paint-brushes. 

Nov.  22. — 16,975,  T.  Wolstenholme,  Hanging 
Wall-papers,  Ac. 

PRO'VISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

12,535,  J.  Balbirnie,  Heating,  Cooling,  and  Ven- 
tilating Buildings, — 13,915,  F.  Broadbridge,  Win- 
dow Fastenings. — 14,423,  H.  Metcalf,  Ventilating 
Cowl. — 14.733,  A.  Robb,  Stonemasons’  Points  and 
Chisels. — 14,900,  T.  Paxton,  Attaching  Door-knobs 
to  Spindles. — 14,957,  T.  Sanders,  Sash  and  Base- 
ment Fasteners. — 15,246,  W.  Thompson,  Venti- 
lators.— 15,613,  T.  Panario,  Water  Waste  Pre- 
venting Cisterns. — 15,650,  A.  Clark,  Fire  Grates 
and  Stoves. — 15,680,  H.  Ames,  Fire-places. — 16,035, 
S.  Challoner,  Lacquers  and  Varnishes. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppotition  for  Ttoo  Monthe, 

15,771,  F.  Crane,  Varnishes. — 890,  E.  Brett, 
Ventilating  Apparatus  for  Improving  Draughts  in 
Ventilatin?  Sha’ts. — 1,997,  E.  Dupont,  Construction 
of  Walls,  Partitions,  Roofs,  Ac.— 5,682,  C.  Jones, 
Window  Sash  Fasteners. — 6,908,  E.  Andreoui, 
Closing  and  Flushing  Water  - closets. — 14,558, 
R.  Sayer,  Wall  Tacks. — 14,998,  A.  Rost,  Chimney- 
flues. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


Nov,  19. 

By  G.  A.  'WiLKiirsoy. 


Wapping — 26,  Old  Gravel-lane,  freehold 700 

Sunbury,  Stavelcy -road— Hamilton  Cottages,  free- 
hold   140 

Aleiandta-road — Alexandra  Coltngea,  freehold  ...  340 

By  Messrs.  Lbage. 

Islington— 8,  Essex-road,  freehold 1,100 

Nov.  20. 

By  Bkarc  & Son-. 

Bayswater— 100,  'Westbourne  Park-road,  47  years, 

ground-rent  £5 450 

By  DEDKNir*M,  Trwbon,  4 Co. 

Holbom — 31,  Sonthampton-row,  34  years,  ground- 

rent  £25  670 

New  Barnet — Ground-rent  of  £80,  reversion  in  91 

years  1,630 

Upper  Teddington— Ground-rent  of  £185.  98., 


By  CuBSTERTON  & SONS. 

Kensington— 3,  Darham-villas,  69  years,  ground- 

rent  £26  2,990 

By  H.  H.  Fri-iBB. 


City — Improved  ground. rent  of  £770,  term  59  years  12,900 
Old  Bailey— Improved  ground-rent  of  £143,  term 

69  years  

Improved  ground-rent  of  £100,  term  69  years 
Improved  ground-rent  of  £106,  term  59  years 
Improved  ground-rent  of  £220,  term  69  years 
Improved  ground-rent  of  £211.  63.,  term  59 


New  Cross— Profit  rental  of  £22,  term  67  years 

By  H.  Rctlet. 

Haverstock-hill— Ground  rent  of  £24,  reversion  in 
97  years  

HoUoway — 43,  Majton -street,  72  years,  ground- 
rent  £5.  6s 

Kentish  Town  — 39,  Maraden  - street,  62  years, 

ground-rent  £5 

69.  Qrufton-road,  70  years,  ground-rent  £6 

In  rear  of  above,  two  plots  of  freehold  land  and 
leasehold  stabling 

Holloway — 63  and  69,  Orpingley-road,  89  years, 

ground-rent  £10  

Nov.  21. 

By  Gidkt  & Tubnkb, 

Wotton,  Surrey  — The  freehold  residence.  Ley- 

lauds,  and  36  acres  

By  A.  Walton. 

Stockwell— 61,  Aytoun-road,  freehold  

Hackney — 40,  Scawfell-street,  freehold 

By  J.  Baker  & Son. 

Kilbnm — 29,  31,  and  33,  Birchiogton-road,  06  years, 

ground-rent  £16  

By  E.  J.  Tabob. 

Wokingham  — Tb  e Wellington  Brewery,  with 


plant,  and  numerous  puhlic-houses 16,160 

Maidenhead — ‘ The  Hand  and  Flowers  ” public- 

house,  76  years,  gronnd-rent  £16  1,450 

“ The  Free  Hou'^e,”  in  East-street,  freehold,  sub- 
ject to  a life  aged  93  years 850 

St.  Luke's-road — The  Norfolk  Park  Post-office, 

long  leasehold  800 

Nov.  22. 

By  H.  J.  Bbomlbv. 

Penge — An  improved  ground-rent  of  £32,  term  39 

years,  and  to  the  full  rent  for  26  vears 720 

Fore.st  Hill,  Perry  Vale— Kemble  House,  89 

years,  ground-rent  £8. 16s 350 

By  Howell,  Son,  & Bonnin. 

Sonth  Kensington  — 23,  Coilingham-road  and 

stabling,  81  years,  ground-rent  £41.  10s 4,600 

By  C.  D.  Lett. 

Bryanston-sqiiare — 13,  Seyrnour-p'.ace,  40  years, 

ground- rent  £21  675 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moobb. 

Mile  End — 83  and  67,  Grafton-stroet,  41  years, 

ground-rent  £6.  fis 580 

45,  St.  Pefer-s-treet,  42  years,  ground-rent  £1.  Ss.  285 
By  Psocktbb  k Fsasbr. 

Old  Ford— “The  Eail  of  Ellesmere'*  tavern, 

freehold  2,530 

73  and  75,  Ellesmere-road,  freehold  700 

21,  23,  and  25,  Chiseuhale-road,  treehold 1,150 


2,450 

1,760 

1,925 

3,775 

3,225 

350 


676 

240 

245 

390 

280 

270 


4,550 

600 

410 


1,050 


MEETINGS. 

Fbidat,  Novbmbeb  30. 

ArcMtechiral  A»»ociation. — Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  on 
“ The  Development  of  Irish  Archite  ture  from  the  early 
Keltic  work  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.’’  7,30  p.ra. 

Satubpat,  Decbmbbb  1. 

Aftociaiion  of  FuhUc  Sonitary  /nsree/or.*.— Mr.  D, 
Richards  on  " A Few  rharacterisfics  of  the  Three  Prin- 
cipal Animals  used  for  Human  Food."  6 p m. 

Mondat,  Dbcbmdbb  3. 

Jioyal  JnetUute  of  British  Architects. — Mr.  Francis 
Hooper  on"  The  Control  of  Building  Operations  in  Paris, 
and  its  effect  on  the  Architecture  of  the  i.ity.’’  8 p.m. 

Art  Conyress  at  ii'cerpoo/.— For  programme,  see  p.  399 
of  this  week's  Builder. 

Society  <•/  Engineers.— W.  Worby  Beaumont  on 
“High-pressure  Steam  and  Steam-engine  Efficiency.” 
7.30  p.m. 

London  Institution. — Professor  Sylranus  Thompson, 
D.Sc.,  B A , on  “ The  Colours  of  Polarised  Light.”  I. 
5 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  [Cmfor  Leefurts). — Captain  W.  de  W. 
Abney,  F.E.S.,  on  "Light  and  Cidonr.”  8 p.m. 

Jioyal  Institution. — General  monthlymeeling.  5 p.ni. 

Clerks  of  lyorks'  Association,— Yupet  by  Mr.  G.  Dalton, 
on  “ Carpentry.”  8 p.m. 

Toebdat,  Dbcbmbbb  4. 

Art  Congress  of  ZtoerpooJ  (continued). 

Institution  of  CtofI  Engineers.— TAt.  J.  Oliver  Arno'd, 
F.C.S..on  “Tlie  Influence  of  Chemicil  Conpo.it  on  on 
the  Strength  of  Bessemer  Steel  Tirej."  8 p.m. 


Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  C.  E.  Pout- 
ing. F.8.A,,  on  “ Edingfon  Church,  Wilts,” 

Manchester  Architectural  Afnroeittfion. — 7.30  p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  W.  Fraser  om 
“ Jedburgh  Abbey.” 

Society  of  Biblical  Archeology.— Papera  by  Mr.  P.  le- 
P.  Kenonf  and  Dr.  Wiedemanm  8 p.m. 

Wbunbsdat,  Dbcbhbbb  5. 

British  Achreological  Association.— Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  on 
“Discoveries  at 'Peterborough  Cathedral."  2.  BesumS 
of  the  Glasgow  Congress,  by  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan  F S A 
8 p.ra. 

Art  Cojigress  at  Liverpool  (continued). 

Cecil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society, — 7 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.  — til.  Henry  Edmunds  'on  “ Tho 
Graphophone.”  8 p.m. 

IntfntoTs'  Institute. — 8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institulion.— 
8.30  p.m. 

Thubsdat,  Dbcbmbbr  6. 

Art  Congress  at  Live'-poot  (continued). 

Jioyal  Archeological  Inslitute.— {{)  Mr.  J.  P.  Harrison, 
on  “ The  Shrine  of  St.  Frideswide  (2)  Three  Panora  bv 
Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Spurrell.  4 p.m.  i J 

Sanitary  Inslitute.Sir  Douglas  Galton,  F.R.S.,  on 
“ The  Future  of  the  Amalgamated  Societies,  the  Parkes- 
Museum  and  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain."  6 p.m- 

Society  of  Antiquaries.-B.ZO  p.m, 

Fbidat,  Dbcbitbbb  7. 

Art  Congress  at  Liverpool  (continued) , 


glisccllaras. 

British  Archaeological  Association.— The. 
first  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  session, 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  21st  ult.,  the  chair 
being  occupied  by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew. 
Mr.  C.  Lynam  exhibited  a singular  flat  plate  of 
copper,  on  which  were  engraved  two  seal-like- 
medallions,  one  representing  David  with  the 
harp.  It  is  of  thirteenth  - century  date,  and 
was  found  in  Staffordshire.  Mr.’  Harris  de- 
scribed some  remarkable  interments  which  have 
been  found  in  the  chalk  near  Havant.  They 
consist  of  pit-like  cavities,  20  ft,  deep  and  4 ft. 
square.  At  the  base  are  traces  of  burnt  matter 
and  bones.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  exhibited 
old  engravings  of  the  great  seals  of  William> 
and  Mary,  and  of  William  III.  Mr.  Earle  Way 
described  a large  number  of  fragments  of 
Roman  pottery,  recently  found  near  St.  George’s; 
Church,  Southwark.  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  F.S.A. 
exhibited  a magnificent  thirteenth  - century 
cross,  of  brass,  with  Limoges  enamel  and 
jewels.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Conrad 
Cooke,  and  is  in  perfect  preservation.  Tbe^ 
Re-v.  S.  _M.  Mayhew  exhibited  a fine  series  of 
antiquities,  among  which  may  be  noted  a vase- 
found  near  Bethany,  an  impression  of  the  great- 
seal  of  Charles  I.,  an  old  miniature  of  Charles- 
L,  and  many  personal  relics  of  William  III.  A 
paper  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Joseph  Stevens,  of 
Reading,  on  an  early  British  cemetery,  which 
has  recently  been  discovered  and  excavated 
at  Dummer,  Hants.  The  site  is  at  Middle  Town. 
Field,  655  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  close  to 
an  ancient  trackway  leading  from  Winchester  to- 
Lilchester.  The  bodies  have  been  burned,  and 
the  bodies  arranged  in  rough,  hand- made  urns,, 
inverted  over  the  remains.  Fourteen  or  fifteea 
urns  have  been  found  at  a distance  of  only  a 
foot  below  the  present  level.  There  were  no- 
signs of  any  tumulus.  The  second  paper  was- 
by  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A. Scot.,  on  per- 
sonal relics  of  King  William  III,  The  paper 
described  a vast  number  of  rings,  books,  and 
other  articles  formerly  belonging  to  the  king, 
now  in  various  collections. 

India-rubber  Pavement-— Herr  Basse,  of 
Linde,  is  introducing  in  several  towns  of  Ger- 
many the  use  of  india-rubber  for  paving  streets. 
He  laid  down  such  a pavement  for  the  first- 
time last  year  on  the  Goethe  Bridge,  in  Hanover,, 
which  has  a surface  of  1,000  square  metres,  or 
10,764  square  feet.  The  new  pavement,  it  is- 
stated,  proved  so  satisfactory  that  1,500  square- 
ra6tres  (16,146  square  feet)  of  ordinary  carriage- 
road  in  the  city  were  laid  in  india-rubber  this- 
summer.  'fhe  Berlin  corporation,  having  ap- 
parently satisfied  itself  of  the  value  of  the  new 
pavement,  has  had  a large  area  on  the  Lutzow- 
Ufer  paved  with  india-rubber,  asan  experiment, 
and  the  magistracy  of  Hamburg  is  likewise- 
trying  the  pavement.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
new  pavement  combines  the  elasticity  of  india- 
rubber  with  the  resistance  of  granite.  It  is  also- 
said  to  be  perfectly  noiseless,  not  affected' 
either  by  heat  or  cold,  and  not  so  slippery  as. 
asphalte.  As  it  is  further  stated  that  it  is  more 
durable  than  the  latter,  it  ought  to  prove  a 
formidable  competitor;  but  nothing  has  been 
made  public  as  yet  as  to  its  comparative  cost. 

The  “A.  A.  Lyric  Club.”— We  are  asked 
to  say  that  the  first  concert  under  the  auspices 
of  this  Club  will  take  place  at  Anderton’sHotei 
on  December  6 (not  December  8,  as  previously 
announced  in  error),  at  8 p.m. 
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The  Plumbers'  Company. — Oa  Monday- 
evening  the  Master  (Mr.  W.  H.  Bishop)  and 
Court  of  the  Plumbers’  Company  entertained  a 
large  company  at  Saddlers’  Hall.  The  Master, 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  referred  to  the 
work  of  the  Company  in  the  cause  of  sanitary 
reform,  and  said  that  in  the  metropolitan  area 
in  the  period  between  ISo-l  .and  1864  the 
increase  of  houses  was  88,112;  from  1864 
to  1874  it  was  141,472;  and  from  1874  to 
1884  it  was  190,841.  In  the  period  from 
1854  to  1804  there  were  28  new  houses  built 
-everyday;  from  1864  to  1874,  45  houses; 
and  from  1874  to  1884,  GO  houses.  At  such 
a rate  of  increase  as  that,  how  great  was  the 
need  of  sanitary  and  other  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  water-supply  and  the  health 
of  this  vast  city  1 It  was  impossible  to  read 
the  report  of  the  Congress  of  London  and  Pro- 
vincial Plumbers  of  1884  without  beingconvinced 
that  in  the  belief  of  the  plumber  his  work  was 
not  being  carried  out  efliciently,  and  now  they 
had  a union  of  three  interests, — the  general 
public,  the  master  plumbers,  and  the  operative 
plumbers,— all  working  in  complete  accord,  In 
1886  the  Company  opened  a list  for  the  regis- 
tration of  plumbers.  In  the  session  1886-7 
they  had  580  applicants;  1887-8,  730;  and  in 
the  current  session  2,740,  of  which  about  1,000 
were  received  since  July,  Many  facts  pointed 


Robert  Boyle  & Son,  Limited. — The  third 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  company  was 
held  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel  on  the  21st  ult. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Wood  presiding.  The  Secretary 
(Mr.  J.  A.  Daigue)  having  read  the  notice  con- 
vening the  meeting,  the  Chairman  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  which  recommended  a 
dividend  of  12  per  cent.  Mr.  H.  P.  Stebbing 
seconded  the  resolution.  There  being  no  ques- 
tions, the  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously 
adopted.  The  directors  and  auditors  having 
been  re-elected,  Mr.  Stebbing  proposed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  directors  for 
their  excellent  management  of  the  business 
during  the  year.  Mr.  Eckstein  seconded  the 
resolution,  pointing  out  as  a satisfactory  feature 
of  the  management  of  the  company  the  small 
amount  down  for  bad  debts  in  the  accounts 
submitted.  The  resolution  was  unanimously 
carried.  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  in  acknowledging 
the  vote  on  behalf  of  the  board,  said: — lam 
glad  to  say  that  the  demand  for  the  various 
ventilating  appliances  manufactured  by  the 
company  continues  to  increase  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  which  may  be  said  to  be  owing,  to 
a considerable  extent,  to  not  only  our  constant 
efforts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  clients, 
but  to  the  well-proved  superiority  of  the  latest 
improved  form  of  the  “ Air  Pump  Ventilator,” 
patented  in  18S2,  which  is  much  more 


to  the  need  of  such  a system  of  registration.  For  efficient  and  reliable  than  any  of  the  previous 
instance,  in  some  of  the  examinations  as  many  forms,  and  is  now  sold  at  about  60  per  cent, 


as  75percent.  of  the  ap;.licant3  had  failed  to  pass. 

At  the  examinations  of  plumbers  for 

registration  on  Saturday  last,  at  the  Guilds 
Institute,  applicants  were  present  from  various 
parts  of  London,  as  well  as  from  towns  in  Kent 
and  Essex.  The  examinations  embraced  tests 
of  joint-making,  lead-laying,  &c.,  and  a series  of 
questions  relating  to  the  qualities  of  materials, 
the  construction  of  various  forms  of  house 
fittings,  and  the  principles  of  sanitation.  The 
examiners  were  Messrs.  C.  Hudson,  C.  T.  Millis, 
J.  C.  Ashdown,  G.  Davis,  and  L.  F.  Gilbert,  the 
last  re])resentiiig  the  United  Operative  Plum- 
bers' Association.  One  third  only  of  the 
applicants  succeeded  in  passing  the  examina- 
tions. 

Property  for  Sale.  — On  Wednesday, 
Decembers,  attlieMarr.  by  order  of  tlie  late 
Mr.  It.  M.  Luralcy’s  trustees,  Oatlands  Dairy 
Farm,  in  Walton-ou-Thames  and  Weybridge 
parishes.  This  comprises  nearly  130  acres  of 
meadow,  arable,  and  woodland,  with  farmhouse 
and  other  tenements,  whereof  the  lease  will 
expire  at  Michaelmas,  1895.  The  property, 
watered  by  the  Broadwater  Lake,  once  formed 
part  of  the  Oatlands  Park  Estate,  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  of  his  widow,  the  charitable 
and  eccentric  Duchess.  Oatlands  was  acquired 
by  Henry  VIIT,  from  the  family  of  Rede  in 
exchange  for  Tangridge  Manor,  in  the  same 
county.  It  was  settled  by  Charles  I.  upon  his 
consort,  who  here  gave  birth  (1640)  to  their 
youngest  son,  Henry  of  Oatlands,  in  a house  by 
the  later  kitchen  garden,  which  was  pulled 
down  in  Cromwell's  time.  The  Queen  returned 
to  Oatlands  after  tlie  Restoration,  and  at  her 
death  _ Charle.s  11.  leased  it  to  Lord  St. 
Alban  s.  William  III.  be.stowed  the  fee  simple 
upon  Arthur,  Earl  of  Torrington,  who  demised 
the  greater  part  of  his  estates  to  Henry 
(Clinton),  seventh  Earl  of  Lincoln.  Henr,-, 
ninth  Earl  of  Lincoln,  inherited  in  1768  the 
Dukedom  of  Newcastle-under-Lvme  at  the 
death  of  his  wife’s  uncle,  Thomas 'Holies.  His 
son  and  heir.  Thomas,  third  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
sold  Oatlands  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  under 
an  Act  o 1804,  bought  the  entire  rights 
possessed  by  the  Crown,  and  made  considerable 
tidditions,  including  Brooklands,  to  the  estate. 
In  1793  was  destroyed  by  fire  the  mansion 
which  Henry,  seventh^  Earl  of  Lincoln,  had 
erected.  It  was  rebuilt  on  a very  extensive 
scale  by  Holland,  and  of  late  years  served,  like 
Bentley  Priory,  for  a hotel.  The  park  gate- 
w^’,  towards  Walton,  had  for  inscription; 

Henricus,  Comes  de  Lincoln,  bunc  arcum, 
opus  Ignatii  (sic)  Jones,  vetustate  corruptum’ 
restituit.’  ’ 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Straud.-As 

will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  which  appears 
on  our  front  page,  a meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Rings  College  on  Wednesday  next,  to  consider 
the  present  deplorable  condition  of  this 
church. 

Alderman  Saunders.— At  the  meeting  of 
Uie  Court  of  Aldermen,  on  Tuesday  last,'  the 
I own  Clerk  read  a letter  from  Mr,  Alderman 
baunders  tendering  his  resignation,  which  was 
unanimously  accepted. 


less  than  the  inferior  forms  formerly  manufac- 
tured ; at  the  same  time,  the  ventilators  are  now 
made  of  a more  ornamental  char.acter,  and  of 
the  best  rolled  steel  plates,  galvanised,  and 
painted  with  enamel  paint,  whilst  the  workman- 
ship is  of  the  highest  class.  Ttiough  this,  of 
course,  has  very  considerably  reduced  our  profit 
on  each  article,  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
sales,  which  has  resulted  from  thus  reducing 
our  prices  to  a minimum  whilst  providing 
nothing  but  what  is  of  the  best  quality,  has 
enabled  us  to  not  only  again  pay  a dividend 
of  12  per  cent.,  but  to  place  one-sixth  of  the 
profits  to  the  reserve  fund,  besides  carrying  a 
substantial  balance,  .£1,248.  11s.  Id.,  forward  to 
next  year.  The  orders  and  .-^ales  for  the  past 
year  show,  I am  pleased  to  say,  a very  satis- 
factory increase  on  the  previous  year,  though 
that  year  was  an  exceptionally  good  one,  whilst 
the  profits  are  increased  in  proportion. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
iron  market  displays  a better  tone,  the  weak- 
ness which  showed  itself  during  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks  having  disajjpeared.  This  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a favourable  sign,  considering 
that  -u’eare  now  in  what  is  generally  the  dullest 
period  of  the  year.  He  would  be  rash,  however, 
who  would  expect  any  decided  improvement 
before  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  Pig-iron, 
although  not  largely  dealt  in,  has  firmed  during 
the  -week.  Tiie  Scotch  warrant  market  has 
sliglitly  revived,  its  tendency  having  been  up- 
wards. There  has  been  more  animation  in  the 
pig-iron  trade  of  the  North  of  England,  and  the 
Lancashire  market  keeps  steady,  although  busi- 
ness is  slow.  An  even  current  of  trade  rules  in 
Staffordshire.  There  is  a better  tendency  in  the 
hematite  iron  trade  of  the  north-west.  The 
finished  iron  market  has  somewhat  quieted 
down,  but  there  is  no  giving  way  in  prices  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers ; if  anything,  they  are 
inclined  the  other  way.  The  tinplate  market  is 
steady  and  better  in  tone,  the  inquiry  being 
good.  The  steel  trade  is  brisk  in  nearly  all  its 
branches,  with  a large  amount  of  work  in  the 
hands  of  makers.  Shipbuilders  do  not  report 
any  falling  off,  while  engineers  enjoy  a good  run 
of  work. — Iro?i. 

Brandon  Creek  Bridge.— Mr.  Dodman,  of 
King’s  Lynn,  having  relinquished  his  contract 
for  constructing  the  new  steel  and  iron  bridge 
over  the  river  near  Littleport.  Isle  of  Ely,  the 
construction  of  the  work  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Archibald  D.  Dawnay,  Assoc.- 
Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  who  will  shortly  make  a com- 
mencement. Messrs.  Thackray '&  Son,  of  Hun- 
tingdon, are  the  contractors  for  the  restoration 
of  the  abutments.  Tiie  new  bridge  will  consist 
of  outside  steel  parallel  girders,  6 ft.  deep,  steel 
fish-belly  cross  girders,  and  a deck  of  Mallet’s 
buckled  plates,  riveted  down.  The  roadway 
will  be  fini.shed  with  wood  paving  instead  of 
the  usual  “ metal.”  The  old  bridge  was  formed 
with  cast-iron  segmental  arclies,  of  very  good 
design,  and  had  been  built  exactly  fifty  year.s, 
but  was  found  quite  inadequate  to  the  present 
traffic,  which  includes  heavy  traction-engines. 
The  reconstruction  is  being  carried  out  from 
plans  by  Mr.  R.  Reynolds  Rowe,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Sur- 
veyor to  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  Mr.  T,  II,  B.  Ueslop 
C.E.,  Surveyor  to  the  County  of  Norfolk. 


Large  Sale  of  Ground  Beats  in  the 
City. — The  sale  of  the  leasehold  ground  rents, 
last  week,  in  Fleet-lane  and  the  Old  Bailey, 
secured  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Cassell  & Co., 
brought  together  a numerous  company  at  the 
Auction  Mart.  The  sale  had  been  necessary 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Fetter,  one  of  the 
partners,  who  was  the  owner,  apart  from  the 
firm  itself,  of  the  ground  rents.  Mr.  Herbert 
Fuller  conducted  the  sale.  The  rents  sub- 
mitted amounted  to  1,549^.  per  annum,  the 
estimated  value  of  the  rack  rents  being  about 
6,000f.  a year.  They  were  offered  in  nine  lots, 
all  of  which  were  sold.  The  most  valuable  of 
the  lots  was  a ground  rent  of  770Z.  per  annum 
on  an  unexpired  lease  of  fifty  years.  For 
this  lot  there  was  a close  and  animated  demand. 
It  was  put  up  at  8,000^.,  and  was  ultimately 
purchased  by  Mr.  Wood,  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Cassell  Co.,  Limited,  for  12,500Z.  The  next 
highest  price  was  3,225^.  for  a ground-rent  of 
21U.  per  annum,  also  on  an  unexpired  lease  of 
fifty  years.  The  total  proceeds  of  the  sale 
amounted  to  26,375Z.  It  should  be  .stated  that 
the  late  Mr.  Fetter  had  become  the  freeholder 
of  the  land,  which  he  from  time  to  time  leased 
to  the  firm  and  subsequent  company  for  building 
upon. 

The  Knighton  Girls'  Rome. — This  new 
bnilding,  situate  at  Woodford  Wells,  Essex, 
erected  for  the  Society  for  the  Rescue  of  Young 
Women  and  Children,  w3.h  opened  on  the  22nd 
ult.  by  a dedication  service.  The  new  building 
has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  home, 
burnt  down  in  January  last,  and  is  four  stories 
high,  faced  with  brick  with  stone  dressings.  It 
is  designed  to  accommodate  forty-five  girls,  with 
the  necessary  class,  work,  bath,  dining,  and 
other  rooms,  sick-ward,  and  offices,  together 
with  private  rooms  for  the  matron  and  staS.  It 
has  cost  about  1,800^.,  exclusive  of  furnishing. 
The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward 
Tidman,  C.E.,  of  Westminster,  who  had  a 
silver  salver  presented  to  him  by  the  com- 
mittee in  acknowledgment  of  his  honorary 
services  in  designing  and  superintending  the 
erection  of  the  new  home.  Jlr.  F.  J.  Coxhead, 
of  Leytonstdne,  is  the  builder. 

Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— A special  general  meeting  of  the 
donors  and  subscribers  to  this  Institution  was 
held  at  the  offices,  21,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C., 
on  Tuesday,  Nov.  27,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a pensioner  on  the  Relief  Fund.  The  applicant 
was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shaw,  whose  case  had  been 
fullyinquiredinto,  andwho  had  been  pronounced 
eligible  by  the  committee.  Being  the  only  can- 
didate, Mrs.  Shaw  was  elected  by  show  of 
hands,  making  up  the  number  of  pensioners 
now  on  the  books  to  eighteen.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Turpin  (Messns.  Kirk  & 
Randall),  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Hobbs,  the 
President,  whose  duties  as  Mayor  of  Croydon 
prevented  his  attendance  on  the  occasion. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  8. 

Gri'cabeart,  B.G ton  6 10 

■ k,  E.l load  9 0 

;iioia,  U.S foot  cube  0 2 

1,  Canada load  3 10 

U'rvti  3 10 

Elm  4 0 

, Dantsic,  &e jj  o 

Oak  ,,  2 0 

Canada  5 g) 

Pine,  Canada  rod  3 5 

,,  yellow 3 10 

Lath,  Dantsic fathom  4 10 

St.  Petersburg 6 0 

Wainscot,  Riga,  &c log  2 15 

,,  Odessa,  crown 2 15 

Deals,  Finland,  2iidand  lst.,,Btd.l(>0  10  0 

,,  ,,  ith  and  3rd 7 0 

Elga  ...  7 0 

St.  Petersburg,  Ist  yellow  10  10 

„ 2ud  9 0 

,,  white  8 0 

Swedish ..8  0 

White  Sea  ..9  0 

Canada,  Pine,  1st  10  0 

„ „ 2ud II  0 

„ ,,  3rd,  ic 7 10 

„ Spruce,  Ist  9 0 

,,  „ 3rd  aud  2nd 7 0 

New  Brunswick,  &o 6 15 

Battens,  all  kinds  5 10 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1 in.,  pre- 

p.ired,  First 0 11 

Second  0 8 

Other  qualities  0 5 

Cedar,  Cuba foot  0 0 

Honduras,  &o 0 0 

Australian  ' 0 0 


•hogany,  ( 
it.  Duuiin 


0 0 


Tobasoo  ,, 

Honduras 

Boi,  Turkey ’ "ton 

Walnut,  Italian foot 


d. 

£. 

a. 

d. 

0 

7 

10 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

9 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

15 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

16 

10 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 

0 

25 

10 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

0 

6 

15 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

6 

0 

0 

10 

9 

6 

0 

7 

9 

0 

0 

3{ 

0 

0 

3i 

2i 

0 

0 

3 

■H 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

6i 
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METALS. 

£.  8. 

[bok— Bar.  Welsh,  in  London... 

rein 

4 17 

..  ..  at  works  in  Wales  ... 

4 7 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London 

6 15 

COPPBE— 

British,  cake  and  ingot 

ton 

80  10 

81  10 

Sheets,  strong  

86  0 

Chili,  nars  

78  0 

Lead— 

Pig.  Soanisb  

.ton 

13  3 

Englisi],  common  brands 

13  10 

Spblteb— 

Silesian,  special  

18  0 

Ordinary  brands 

17  15 

Tiif— 

Straits  

101  0 

d. 

e 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7i 


9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


£.  s,  d. 
6 0 0 
4 10  0 
7 0 0 


METALS  (continued) . £.  s,  d. 

Anstralian  101  0 0 

English  Ingots lOi  0 0 

Ziirc~£ngUsb  sheet  ton  22  10  0 


82 

83 

88 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

IS 

0 

0 

0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 71 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

6 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton 

Gocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Rapeseed,  English  pale  

, , brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  D.S 

,,  refined  

TOEPBirTrNE — 

American, in  casks cwt, 

Tae— Stockholm barrel 

Archangel  


18  17  6 

27  10  0 
26  6 0 

28  10  0 
31  10  0 
30  0 0 
23  6 0 

19  0 0 
5 0 0 
7 0 0 


0 12  0 


£.  a.  d. 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
23  10  0 


19  0 0 
28  10  0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
45  0 0 
6 0 0 
12  0 0 

0 0 0 
1 1 9 
0 12  6 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epittyme  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Pulling  down  and  Eemoring  Old  Buildings  ... 

Poplar  Board  of  Works 

Official 

Dec.  4th 

liii. 

ii. 

Mile  End  Vestry 

Arcade,  with  Shops,  Cellars,  *c 

Pontypridd  Arcade  and 
Building  Co  . Lim. 

Taylor  & Evans 

do. 

Till 

Midland  Railway  Co.  ... 

Now  Schools  and  Teachers’  House  on  old  site 

ffarrow-on-the-Hill,  &c. 
School  Board 

do. 

Dec.  11th 

.yi 

Kecbing,  Tarpaving,  *c 

L“wiah«m  Bd.  of  Works 

do. 

do. 

XIU. 

West  Ham  Corporation 
St.  George’s  Union. 

Covered  Way  and  Married  Couples’  Quarters 

U Saxon  Snell 

Dec.  12th 

Works  and  Materials  

St.  George  Hanover- 

Mortuary,  Stabling,  Cottage,  &o 

Pontoon  and  Approach  Bridge.  Waiting  rooms 

Hiirrow  Local  Board 

Gt. Western  Railway  Co. 

C.  F.  Hayward 

Official 

Dec.  18th 
do. 

£■ 

Passenger  Station  and  Goods’  Shed 

do. 

do. 

do. 

n. 

L'arebara  Local  Board ... 

do. 

Dec.  21st 

XI 11. 

New  Colfe  School,  for  Leathersellers’  Co 

Mr.  E.  LT"e  pArsons... 

E.  Lyne  Parsons  

Dec.  28th 

xiii. 

Brighton  Guardians  ... 
Glasgow,  Billhead,  *c., 
Joint  Bridge  Com. 

New  Bridge  and  Removal  of  Existing  Bridge 

MiUer  & Bell  

do. 

■Hi! 

Construction  of  Railway,  4o.  British  Honduras 

Crown  Agents  for  the 

April  3rd 

Hi! 

Now  Colfe  School,  for  Leathersellers’  Co 

Clark  * Moacrop  

Clark  A Moserop 

do. 

xiii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised, 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page 

Assistant  Surveyors,  R.  E.  Dept 

Civil  Service  Com 

Not  stated  

Jan.  4th 

Xvi. 

TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thursdai/s.'} 

CROYDON. — For  additions  to  the  Libpral  Club-house, 
Park-street,  Croydon.  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Dale,  architect : — 

Messrs.  North  * Co.  (accepted) £180  0 0 

[No  competition]. 

CAMBEEWE'L. — For  building  a detached  house  and 
etabie  at  Forest  Hill  road,  S.E.,  for  Dr.  A.  Wheeler.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Lovett,  architect: — 

J.  Bate  (accepted)  £1,1B0  0 0 

CHISWICK.— Forthe  supply  of  1,000  yards  of  broken 
Guernsey  granite,  for  the  Chiswick  Local  Board 

Mowlem&Co is’ 10  peryard. 

CROYDON.— For  the  erection  of  one  detached  villa  resi- 
dence,  Camden-road,  Blunt  Farm.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Dale, 
architect : — 

Dewdney  (accepted)  £1,100  0 0 

[No  competition]. 

FRIEEN  B^RMET. — For  making-up  five  roads,  for 
the  Friera  Barnet  Local  Board.  Mr.  Geo.  Clarke,  sur- 
veyor : — 

W.  H.  Budden £4,399  0 0 

Turner  * 8on 13  8 ,, 

B.  Cooke*  Co 4,053  0 0 

Nowell* Robson  13  3 

Wm.  Neave  & Son  3,469  0 0 

Thomas  Hall 3,424  0 0 

CLACTON-ON-SEA — For  the  erection  of  six  villa- 
residences  in  Carnarvon-rond  and  Marine-parade,  for  Mr, 
A.  E.  Chambcrliiyne.  Mr.  E.  C.  Homer,  architect, 
99,  Grcaham-stri*et,  E.C.  : — 

Messrs.  Ellis  * Turner  (accepted)  ...  £3,150  0 0 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.— For  erecting  six  pairs  of  semi- 
detached villa  residences,  at  Clacton-on-Sea.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Lovett,  architect,  14,  Cockspur-street,  London,  W. : — 

J.  C.  Alleu £6,000  0 0 

CLAPHAM ,— For  warming  the  Clapham  Public 
Librarv.  Mr.  E.  B.  I' Anson,  architect : — 

Th’ames  Blink  Iron  Works  Company...  £300  0 0 

Robert  Crane  218  0 0 

Critall 160  0 8 

CLAPTON.  — For  erecting  stables  and  buildings  for 
tramway,  Lea  Bridge-road,  E,,  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths. 
Mr  C.  W.  Lovett,  architect,  14,  Cockspur-street,  W. 

Bovee  £4,439  0 0 

Geo.  Bell 3,356  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co 3,263  0 0 

Rd.  Mayo  3,250  0 0 

J.  Bloomfield 3,213  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson 3,119  0 0 

Thomas  Adams  (accepted)  2,936  0 0 

Tar  Faring  only, 

Marebu  * Co 755  0 0 

J.  Smart 491  0 0 

J.  Farthing  (accepted)  486  0 0 

[Five  other  contractors  tendered  for  a portion  of  the 
works  only.] 

HAMPTON  AVICK.— For  the  erection  of  cow-house  and 
dairy  for  Mr.  Borett,  Park-road,  Hampton  Wick.  Plan' 
and  quiinlities  by  Mr.  Elsam,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Hampton  Wick: — 

Lansdown,  Richmond £349  0 0 

Lime,  Kingston 314  0 0 

Oldridee,  Norbiton 295  0 0 

Constable  & Son,  Hampton  Wick  280  0 0 

Catley 3,900  0 0 

Jackson  3,865  0 0 

Chessum  3,650  0 0 

Parker  (accepted) 3,610  0 0 

LONDON. — For  building  seven  dwellings  at  Blythe- 
street,  Bethnal-green,  for  F.  Garner.  Mr.  Needham, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

CLE  WER. — For  erecting  villa  residence  at  Clewer,  near 
Windsor  for  Mr.  D.  Wilson,  Mr.  F.  W.  Rhodes,  architect, 
3,  Clitford’s-inn,  W.C.  :— 

Winser  * Co.,  Bufkiogham  Palace- 
road  8.  W.  (accepted)  £91X)  0 0 

Beale  ....  -4,l-'7  0 0 

J A.Tajloi  . 4,133  0 0 

Walker  ....  . 3,178  0 0 

Winkley  (accepted) 2,780  0 0 

Sharpe 2,460  0 0 ! 

CROYDON. — For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa  resi- 
dence, Spenser-road,  Blunt  Farm.  Mr.  D.  E.  Dale,  archi- 
tect : — 

Mutton  (accepted)  £1,000  0 0 

[No  competition]. 

LONDON. — For  erection  of  shop  in  Queen's  Elm- 
parade,  b'ulham-road,  Bromptou.  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Dale, 
architect : — 

Hoare  (accepted)  £230  0 0 

[No  competition]. 
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KIEKBY-IN-ASSFIELD  (Notts),  — For  works  of 
water-tupply,  for  the  Parish  of  Kirkby  in-Ashfield, 
Nottinghai. shire,  for  the  Basfonl  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Mr.  George  Hodson,  engineer,  Loughborough  : — 

Contract  No.  1 (Oeneral). 


D.  Barry,  RadcliSe-on-Trent  £3,859  0 

Erans  & Woodcock,  Nottingham 3,675  0 0 

A.  Ravnor,  Noitiugbum 2,955  4 11 

T.  Smart,  Nottingham 2,913  0 0 

J.  F.  Price,  Nottingham 2,922  0 0 

H.  Vickers,  Nottingham 2,545  0 0 

L.  Foster,  Badcliffe-on-Trent  2,500  0 0 

,1.  Dickson,  St.  Albau’s 2,462  0 0 

Holme  & King,  Liverpool  2,450  0 0 

J.  Tomlinson,  Derby  2,399  0 0 

Josiah  Dale,  Northwich 2,343  4 10 

Chas.  Green,  Rotherham  2,209  10  0 


Contract  No.  2 (Ftpee). 

J.  &,  S.  Roberts,  West  Bromwich 

Cochraue  & Co 

Sylvester  & Co.,  Newcastle,  Staffs. .. 

H.  Hopkinson,  Nottingham  

Slaveley  Iron  Co.,  Chesterfield  

Oakes  ac  Co.,  Alfreton  

Stanton  Iron  Co.,  Alfrctoa  

Butterlcy  Iron  Co.,  Alfreton  


2,369  13  6 
3,362  11  8 
2,2S2  17  10 
2,135  1 2 
2,112  1 7 
35  4 8 
2,002  12  6 
1,987  18  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  Nos.  98  to  106,  Cannon* 
street,  for  the  India  Rubber,  Outta  Percha,  and  Telegraph 
Works  Corapuny,  Limited.  Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  architect, 
"1,  Finsbury-pavement,  E.C. : — 

Patman  & Fotheringham  £6,683  0 0 

J.  Woodward 6,900  0 0 

C.  Kynoch  & Co 6,794  0 0 

Colls  & Son  6,285  0 0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  the 
Libnry.  Harrow-road,  Kensal-town,  W., 
Public  Library  Commissioners : — 

Bar  

Mutiday  

Perry  & Co 

Shillitoe  & Sons  

Staines  & Son  

Peto  Bros  

Nightingale  

Ward,  Clarke,  & Co 

Chinchen 

Picken  

Batfley  

Dabbs 

Brass  & Sons 

Lidscone 

Stimpson  & Co 

Simmons 

Wall  .... 

Prestige  & Co 

Wbiteh'ad  & Co 

Allen  & Sons 

Kynoch  & Co 

Derry  

Brickell 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs 

Oldrey  & Co 

Kellaway,  57,  White  Lion-street, 
Pentonvillo  (accepted)  


0 I 


£4,315  0 
3,400  0 u 
3,343  0 0 
3,312  0 0 
3.225  0 0 
3,219  0 0 
3,190  0 0 
3,168  0 0 
3,15')  0 0 
3,127  10  0 
3,064  0 0 
3,050  0 0 
3,040  0 0 
3,030  0 0 
3,030  0 0 
2,999  0 0 
2,983  0 0 


2,693  0 
2,845  0 


2,573  15  0 ! 


LONDON. — For  additions  to  St.  Charles’s  College, 
Bayswater,  for  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Manning.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Tasker,  architect: — 

Colley £2,645  0 0 

Wall 2,413  0 0 

Adamson 2,378  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill 2,340  0 0 

Longley  2,246  0 0 

J.  & J.  Greenwood 2,222  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  2,217  0 0 


LONDON.— For  alterations,  repairs,  and  fitting  np  new 
bar  and  shop-front,  &e.,  at  the  “ Crown  and  Seven  Stars  ” 
public-house,  Royal  Mint-street.  Minurics,  E.,  for  the 
Cannon  Brewery  Co.,  C’erkenwell.  Mr.  J.  C.  Reynolds, 
architect,  30,  Camberwell-green,  8.E.  ; — 

.Jackson  & Todd,  Backney-road £1,389  0 0 

Drew  &.  Cadman,  Holborn  1,227  0 0 

J.  Walker,  Limehouse 3,187  0 0 

Cocks,  J.  & Hy,,  Mile  End  1,148  0 0 


LONDON,— For  a bakery  and  dwelling-house,  at  the 
corner  of  Cromer-street  and  Gray’s-inn-road,  for  Mr.  Q. 
Hieber.  Messrs.  Tolley  & Son,  architects,  66,  Cannon- 
street 

Kingsman  £1,667  18  0 

Drew  & Cadman  1,630  0 0 

Wall  1,662  0 0 

Waddingtoii  1,485  0 0 

Marriiign 1,440  0 0 

Sayer  (accepted)  1,365  0 0 


LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  two 
dwellings  and  stables,  for  Mrs  H,  Skinner,  Mansfleld- 
street,  Kingsland.  Messrs.  G.  &R.  Low,  architects : — 
Kevan  ..  £3,505  0 0 

Bodieu 3,577  0 0 

J.  A.  Taylor 3,499  0 0 

Ivory  3,46-4  0 0 

Thomerson  & Son 3,465  0 0 

Holliday  & Greenwood  3,377  0 0 

.Jarvis  i Sons  3,250  0 0 

Ilalj  Si  Twitchen 3,i  47  0 0 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  84,  Leadeuhall-street, 
and  for  additions  and  alterations  to  Nos.  81,  82,  and  83. 
Leadeuhall-stroet,  for  Mr.  John  Pound.  Mr.  Frank  W. 
M.  King,  of  Billiter  Square-buildings,  E.C.,  architect. 
Quautities  sup2>lied  by  Mr.  W.  Dunk,  36  and  37,  Leaden- 


hall-alreet : — 

Total  amount.  Alterations. 

Bvwaters  Bros £11,970  £3,230 

h'.  L.  Holloway 11,837  3,ir0 

Holland  & Hanueu  11,699  3,367 

Ruler  & Son 11,591  3,171 

J.  & J.  Greenwood  11,487  3,330 

1 awrauce  & Sons  11,180  3,205 

Brass*  Son 11,473  3,073 

Colls  * Sons  11,3-95  3,060 

Ashby  & Horner  11,290  3,036 

J.  T.  Chappell  11,262  3,14(1 

Perry*  Co 11,100  2,873 
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LONDON. — For  alterations,  Ac 
beer-honse,  Popbir.  Mr.  Wesley,  i 
Walker  

J A.  Tayior 

Fenwick 

Bishop  & Wfibb  


, Bt  the  ‘'Tolunteer' 
rohitect ; — 

£231  0 0 

195  0 0 


0 


LONDON.— For  renatrs  to  six  honsea  at  Seymour- 
street,  EustouToad.  Mr.  B.  Tiibbercr,  architect: — 

J A.  Tiiytor £185  0 0 

Whitbread 180  0 0 

Johnson 1G9  17  6 


LONDON.— For  building  Mission-biill  in  rear  of  No. 
396,  Mile  End-road,  E.,  for  Messrs.  L.  Ososki  & Co.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Lece,  F.ll.I.B.A.,  architect,  13.  Grafton- 
street,  E.  Mr.  W.  Hawker,  surveyor,  19,  Gracechurch- 
street,  E.C. 

Kinlock £1S5  0 0 

Barnett  425  0 0 

Hawkins 419  0 0 

Harper  -lOo  9 0 

George  Lusk  (accepted) 385  0 0 


MANCHESTER.  — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
general  otllces,  in  Da'e-street,  for  the  Rochdale  Canal  Com- 
pjiny.  Mr.  William  Owen,  architect,  134,  Deansgate,  Man- 
chester ; — 

Jas.  Hamilton,  Bowden £370  0 0 

W.  Southern  & Son.s,  Salford  328  0 0 

George  Macfarlane,  Manchester 31*  0 0 

Owen  Williams,  Manchester* 270  0 0 

• Accepted. 

MORDEN.— For  completing  four  bouses  at  Morden- 
park.  Messrs.  Regers,  Chapman,  & Thomas,  surveyors, 
78,  Glouceater-rond,  South  Kensingten  ; — 

W,  H.  Lorden  Jt  Son  (accepted) £516  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


LONDON. — For  renovations  and  sanitary  improve- 
ments at  ?,  Fcterhoro'-villas,  Walhatn-green,  S.AV.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Rhodes,  architect,  3.  ClifFord's-inn,  W.C.  ; — 
Winser  A Co  , Buckingham  Palace- 
road,  S.W.  (accepted)  £147  0 0 

LONDON.— For  alterations  at  the  “Plough  Tavern,” 
corner  of  Hatcham-road  and  Peuarth-streot,  for  Mr.  A. 
C.  Mills.  Mr.  James  P.  Wesley,  arcliiteet,  275,  Romford- 
road,  Forest  Gate;  — 

W.  Downs  £7'16  0 0 

Hearle  & Son  gfi-i  o 0 

J.  Walker 6.59  0 0 

W.  & F Croaker 627  0 n 

E.  Alexander 608  0 0 

M.  Redman  g93  0 0 

J.  A.  Taylor 689  0 0 

LONDON.  — For  fitting  up  10  and  11,  Wiirwick- 
lane,  for  Messrs.  HitcbcocB,  Williams,  & Co.  Messrs. 
Searle  & Hayes,  architects  ; — 

Shaw  £693  15  0 

Barnett  666  3 6 

J.  & J.  Greenwood 666  0 0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a mission-hall,  also 
nltemtiona  and  additions,  decorative  and  siioitary  work  to 
36,  Porchester-terracc,  W.  Mr.  Walter  ntokes,  archi- 
tect. No  quantities : — 

Foioy £2,.3fi0  0 0 

■Wittie 2,271  0 0 

Chinclien,  Kensal-grecn  (accepted)  2,070  0 0 

LONDON.— For  repairs  and  decorations  to  33  St 
George’s-square,  for  Mr.  Walter  Williams.  Messrs. 
Rogers,  ^hapman,  & Thomas,  surveyors,  tO,  Belgrave- 


road,  S.W.  : — 

Hides  

H.  Smith  & Son  

G.  Smith  & Son  

Hook  

W.  H.  Lorden  A Son  (accepted)  . 


..  £492  0 0 
470  0 0 
,,  432  0 0 


LONDON. — Forereotingfavades,  Craven. street,  Strand 
W.C.  Mr.  F.  J.  Chambers,  arehitoet,  11a,  CoUece-hill* 
Cannon-street,  E.C. “ ’ 


W.  H.  Lor  Jen  A Son  (accepted) £460 


0 0 


LONDON.— For  repairs  and  decorations  nt  42  Tre- 
Eiuiter-roaJ , South  Kensington,  for  Lord  Frederick  Kerr 
Messrs,  ^gers,  Chapman,  A Thomas,  surveyors,  Wetherbv- 
terrace,  Karl  s Court 

£258  n 0 

H.  amith  A Son  219  10  0 

W.  H.  Lordea  A Son  (accepted) 219  0 0 

LONDON.— For  strengthening  floor  in  Emigration- 
room,  and  constructing  new  flue  at  Dr.  Barnardo’s  Home 
Stepney.  Mr.  R.  H.  HiU,  arehitoet,  Lomburd-coiirt  E C •— 

Hama  A Wardrop  £406  ’0  'o'’ 

H'^l^oway  320  0 0 

W.  Sheppard 305  10  0 

O.  Crttske  296  0 0 

W.  H,  Lorden  A Son  (accepted) 260  0 0 

J^WBURY  (Berks).— For  new  dining-room  and 
^dry  alterations  and  additions  to  mansion,  Donnington 
Holt  Newbury,  for  Colonel  Howard  Vincent.  M P Mr 
^Marmis  Houghton,  architect,  10,  John-street,  Adelphii 

A.  H.  Houghton,  Donnington,  New- 

£959  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


SURBITON. — For  heating  (by  hot-water  low-pressure 
ayttem)  the  New  Assembly  Rooms,  Surbiton  : — 

J.  Jones  A Sons,  -42,  I'urringdon  street, 

E.  C.  (accepted) £134  0 0 

UPPER  TOOTING,— For  nlteratioiis  and  additions 
to  ‘‘ Falconhurst,”  ot.  N'icholos-road,  for  Dr.  Mordaunt 
Matthew  ; — 

W.  H.  Lorden  A Sou  £400  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


URMSTON  (near  Manchester). — For  the  erection  of 
three  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  for  Mr.  Jas.  Fish.  Mr. 
Wm.  Owen,  architect,  131,  Deansgute,  Manchester 

Jas.  Hamilton,  Altrincham ■' 

Adam  Fox,  Bowden  .. 

Butters  A Carson  Manchester 

J.  Spark,  Urm<ton.. 

Wm.  Moore,  Ecrles 
George  Macfarlane,  Manchester.., 

Owen  Williiims,  Manchester* 

• Accepted. 

I'or  ilavghier~liou»e$  and  gfablcK  in  eojuieiion  icit/i  the 
above, 

Jas.  Hamilton,  Altrincham £110  0 0 

Adam  Fox.  Bowden  ]09  0 0 

Owen  Williams,  Manchester  (accepted)  1' 4 0 0 

Butters  A Carson,  Manchester 100  ()  0 

Geo  ge  Macfarlane,  Manchester 99  0 0 

J.  Spark,  Urinston 92  0 0 

Wm.  Moore,  Eccles  ’ jq  q 


. £1,330 
1,303  0 0 
1,269  0 0 
1,265  19  6 
1,250  0 0 
1,245  0 0 
1,219  0 0 


WE9TMINS1EE. — For  building  So’diers'  Home  and 
Institute.  Caxton-street,  for  Miss  Daniel!.  Mr.  R.  H 
Hill,  architect,  3,  Lombard-court,  E.C.  Quantities 'sun- 
plied : — ^ 


E.  Lawrence  A Sons  

J.  Morter  

B.  E.  Nightingale  

J.  T.  Chanpoll  

H.  L.  Holloway  _ ^ 

Holloway  Bros 4'k76  0 

W . H.  Lorden  oc  aon  (accepted) 4*619  0 


£5,241  0 
6,080  0 
4,991  0 
4,994  0 
4,888  0 


Sank,  Claf^am  Junction. — The  list  of  tenders  for  the 
London  and  .South-Western  Bank,  as  given  in  our  last  was 
in  some  respects.  The  following  is  the  coirect 

£6,731  0 0 

Bowyer  n n « 

Gould  A Brand 

Shepherd [ 

W.  Johnson  

Chappell !!!!!!! 

Jaa.  Smitii  A Sons 

Kynoeh  A Co 


6,427  0 

6,200  0 


TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 

W.  H.  C.— T.  D.— A.  S.  T.— W,  M C — F J L —V  T 
J.-A.  R.  W.  B.-H.  H.-T.  K.  H.-W.  H C Lo  H -F  b - 

DDOonrem7r>^'«®'“u'hi'  hardly  thflik  the 

paper.  Many 

t'Z  sent).—  Cbllton  Poldeu  Church  " (no  wiider's 
AO  received  the  oincUl  list  of  award*) 

week)?  addre«).-R.  (uext 

o' 'iste  of  tenders,  *c.,  miut  be  ecoomnaiued 
*6  dress  of  the  sender,  not  necesearilyfor  Dubllcettor 
N^lf— M^r*****  Pobitlng  oat  books  and  givinf  sddreVs^i! 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course.  ^th'thV^uirora!*'* 
ws  MHnof  underfats  fo  return  refected  eommunicalioni. 

•ssi^ss' 


o«js>o\.,xviDxixio  in  ijunj.^uiM  and  the  bUBUEBS  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  lOs.  per  annum  (or 
48.  0d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder  '• 
by  Fr\day  Morning’*  po*t. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

'■  THB  B0ILDBR  ■’  Is  snppUed  dimct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  ISs.  per  annnm 
P»»AJi>.  To  aU  parte  ol  Bnrope,  America,  AostralU.  and  Sew 
Zealand.  36b.  per  annum.  To  India,  Ohtna,  Ceylon,  *0.  30s.  net 
erini.T..  v.1.  ..  i>oueLAB  FOTTBDEISIKB 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

OORSHAM  DOWN.  | FAELEIGH  DOWN. 

BOX  GROUND.  I COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  | STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  riBMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 


DOULTINO  PREESTONE. 

The  Stone  from  these  qnarries 
Veather 


THB  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


known  1 

Beds,”  and  is  of  a very 
oryetalline  nator^  and  nn- 
doobtedly  one  or  the  most 
durable  stonee  in  England. 
THB  f Ib  of  the  same  crystalline 

BRAMBLEDITOH  \ °“^re  as  the  Chelynct  stone, 
Q'rnxTTZ'  / out  Hner  in  texture,  and  more 

UlUNliu.  snitable for  finemonlded  wort. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  ou 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Boulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A,  WILLIAMS, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Auvr. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  foir 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  atone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  CO.» 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent— Mr.  B,  A.  WILLIAMS, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Advt, 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Aaphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42", 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materialo 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.^ADVT. 


AspRalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO., 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


SFHAGUE  & CO.’S 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

22,  Martin’s-lane, 

Cannon-street.  E.C.  [Advt. 


W.  K.  Lascelles  & Co. 

121,  Bunhill-row,  London,  E.C. 

high-clas'^oTnert; 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE, 
CONSERVATORIES  AND  GREENHOUSES. 

Estimates  given  on  Application. 


Garside's  Noted  Bedfordshire  Coarse  and 
Fine  Silver  Sand. — Is  Lerfeetly  free  from  impurity, 
and  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  All  qualities  id 
stock,  for  every  purpose  required  in  the  bnilding  trade,  for 
filtration,  or  for  nnisery  purposes.  All  pnre  grit  1 
Apply  to 

GEORGE  GAR8IDE.  Jukb.,  F.R.H.S., 

Leighton  Bnzzard.  [Advt, 


MAKERS  TO  HER  MAIESTY  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT 

The  Bank  of  England  and  its  Branches,  including 
New  Law  Courts  Branch,  now  building. 


HOBBS,  HART,  & CO.,  Limited, 

STEEL“s^APErsTRTN^-R0TM\TAUY-‘^ 

SELF-CLOSING  DOORS,  FOR  THEATRES  AND  PURI  IP  Riiii  niwp<! 

As  approved  by  the  Metropolitau  Board  of  Works  fused  I rUBLIU  BUILDINGS, 

works  (used  m large  numbers  at  Oovent  Garden  Theatre). 

IMPORTANT  COMMUNICATION.— FIRE  AT  WHITELEY’S. 

HOBBS,  HART,  & CO..  Limited.  William  Whiteley,  Westbonrne  Grove, 

Gentlemen.— It  affords  me  very  much  pleasure  to  exDresH  fcn  vnn  mir  onf  f j j • London,  Oct.  12th,  18S7. 

your^S^trong-rwm  doors  and  the  Safes.  espreaa  to  you  my  satisfaction  and  admiration  at  the  splendid  fire-resisting  powers 

The  contents  cf  beTh  Strong  BlToms  ^“SrXe'eSfv  nro»orrol’‘^fr“‘T‘;r“s‘“'’  n".  ^17  proved  invulnerable. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  it  has  been  decided  to  adn^t ^ eaerved,  although  the  fire  was  of  such  intense  destructive  force, 
now  in  oonise  of  ereotion.-I  am,  Gentlemen,  faithfully  vLro  Olotcb.rebatod  Doors  for  all  the  party-walls  in  the  new  bnildin; 

nfflrnn  iii.i  w T . . ^ (Signed)  William  Whitelkv. 

umo98  and  Warehouse;  76.  CHEAPSmF!  ^ 

DE.  London:  Mannfaotoriea,  WhamoUffo  Works,  Arlington-strset,  London,  H. 


Vou  LV.  No.  2392. 


BinT&DAT,  Drceubsb  6,  18S3. 


C|e  'girilkr. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Selected  Design  for  Battersea  Public  Library.-Mr.  E.  W.  Mouatford,  Architect  

Second  Premiated  Design  for  Battersea  Public  Library.— By  Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  & Son 

Chest  in  Mioehead  Church. — Drawn  by  Mr.  W.  Isewton  

Cottages  erected  at  Leicester.— Mr.  Isaac  Bnrradale.  Architect 

Old  Cottage  Architecture.— From  Sketches  by  Mr.  llalpb  Nevi  1,  F.8.A 

Blocks  in  Text. 

Diagrams  illustrating  Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  Lecture  on  “ Design”  

Minehead  Church ; Rood-Loft,  Turret,  &c.— Drawn  by  Mr.  W.  Newton 

Plans  of  Selected  Design,  Battersea  Free  Library  

Plana  of  Second  Premiated  Design,  Battersea  Free  Library  

DiagTsms  illustrating  Details  of  Old  Houses  at  Guildford  
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The  National  Art  Congress  at  Liverpool. 

HE  “National  Asso- 
ciation for  the 
Advancement  of 
Art  and  its  Appli- 
cation to  Industry  ” 
(there  is  a point, 
as  the  reader  will 
see,  in  giving  the 
full  title)  has  cer- 
tainly put  forth  an 
iposing  programme  for  its  first  meeting, 
aich  is  being  held  during  this  week  at  Liver- 
.ol.  A glance  at  the  list  of  papers,  which 
2 printed  in  full  last  week  (see  pp.  339,  400, 
ite),  will  show  what  an  all-round  review  of 
e conditions  and  aims  of  art  in  its  various 
rms  is  being  attempted,  by  a whole  phalanx 
artists  and  critics,  many  of  them  men  of  the 
•st  standing  in  their  art : and  though  it  is 
■o  true  that  people  cannot  he  talked  into  a 
freeption  of  and  feeling  for  artistic  beauty, 
seems  impossible  but  that  many  valualdo 
.eas  should  have  been  struck  out  during 
1C  week’s  discussions,  and  that  many  of  the 
sarers  should  have  been  assisted  to  see 
lings  artistic  in  a new  and  a clearer  light, 
'his,  indeed,  as  we  shall  find  specially  indi- 
ated  in  the  President’s  opening  address,  was 
nc  of  the  main  objects  with  which  the 
Lssociatioii  was  set  on  foot.  In  spite  of  the 
icture-purchasing  propensities  of  the  day,  in 
pite  of  the  undoubted  imjirnvement  in  taste 
Q such  things  as  household  furniture  and 
ittings  in  recent  years  (to  which  Sir  F. 
^eighton  hardly  does  justice),  it  is  still 
rue  that  the  majority  of  English  people 
abmir  under  an  apparently  almost  con- 
ticutional  inablUty  to  distinguish  between 
vbat  is  good  or  bad,  refined  or  vulgar, 
n art;  that,  in  fact,  most  of  them  do 
lot  really  know  or  feel  in  what  the  artistic 
spirit  in  design  really  consists.  That  is  the 
great  stumbling-block  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
spects of  art  in  this  country.  Many  English- 
men who  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  one 
ought  to  have  art, — that  art  is  a noble  thing  ; 
that  the  culture  and  development  of  art 
should  he  encouraged, — really  do  not  know 
what  art  means,  and  confound  it  with  mere 
costliness,  luxuriance,  and  finish  of  workman- 
ship. Many,  probably, have  no  innate  capacity 
for  ever  knowing  more  than  this  ; but  in  many 
others  the  power  of  artistic  perception  is 
dormant,  and  may  be  aroused  and  fostered 
liy  inducing  them  to  regard  art  as  a 
subject  worth  serious  consideration,  and 


not  a mere  amusement 


or  indulgence 
for  wealthy  persons,  by  teaching  them 
to  think  where  they  have  never  thought 
before.  It  is,  as  we  gather,  with  this  object 
that  the  Association  has  started  the  idea  of 
holding  meetings  in  large  provincial  centres 
for  the  discussion  of  artistic  subjects.  The 
precedent  is  furnished,  of  course,  by  the 
Ilritisli  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  which  has  for  so  many  years  past 
held  annual  congresses  in  the  principal  towns 
of  the  realm,  for  the  discussion  of  scientific 
subjects.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  cases  are  not  parallel;  the  con- 
ditions are  not  the  same.  As  we  observed 
from  the  first  in  regard  to  the  Art  Asso- 
ciation (and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Junes 
urges  the  same  point  in  its  leading  article  of 
last  Monday),  science  is  essentially  pro- 
gressive, art  is  not ; annual  scientific  meetings 
have  each  year  new  facts  to  bring  forward 
new  discoveries  to  announce,  and  a new 
position  to  work  from.  Art,  except  in  regard 
to  its  processes,  does  not  depend  on  the  col- 
lection and  verification  of  scientific  data ; it 
is,  in  a sense,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day. 
and  for  ever,  and  cannot  profess  to  progress 
with  definite  steps  wliicli  can  be  announced 
year  by  year.  And  for  this  reason  those  who 
govern  the  working  of  the  Association  will  be 
wise  to  restrict  somewhat  tlie  number  of  their 
congresses,  and  not  attempt  to  rival  the 
.-Vssociiition  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
by  bolding  annual  meetings.  Such  a course 
ivould  be  apt  to  lead  to  “vain  repetitions” 
of  the  same  exhortations  and  criticisms  in 
slightly  varying  language ; and  the  verj’  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  Liverpool  programme 
suggest  the  impossibility  of  repeating  the 
same  “function”  in  another  town  next  year 
with  the  same  effect.  It  is  good  to  talk  about 
art  from  time  to  time;  but  not  too  often,  see- 
ing that  the  essence  of  art  is  not  in  talking. 
"Wherefore  we  recommend  that  the  Art  Con- 
gress should  not  be  attempted  as  an  annual 
event. 

The  main  object  of  the  Congress  being,  as 
observed,  the  guidance  and  formation  of 
public  taste,  one  idea  which  it  has  evidently 
been  intended  to  emphasise,  as  indicated  in 
the  latter  part  of  its  title  quoted  above  (“Art, 
and  its  Ax)plication  to  Industry”),  is  that  Art 
is  concerned  as  much  with  the  little  every-day 
things  of  life  as  with  such  productions  as 
pictures  and  statues.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the 
make  and  fashioning  of  every-day  objects  and 
utensils  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
artistic  spirit  in  a people  is  perhaps  most  dis- 


tinctly indicated.  As  the  President  observed 
in  bis  opening  address,  we  see  nowadays,  with 
a kind  of  rueful  astonisliment,  collections  of 
the  utensils  belonging  to  peojde  of  some  past 
times,  in  which  there  is  “ nothing  ugly ; " a 
condition  of  tilings  the  possibility  of  which 
we  can  hardly  realise  now.  We  walk  through 
the  Greek  vase  rooms  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  find  ourselves  among  a collection  of 
things,  all  of  which,  down  to  the  smallest, 
are  fashioned  with  an  eye  to  a kind  of  stately 
yet  delicate  symmetry  and  grace.  The  people 
who  can  thus 

“ Give  to  barrows,  trays,  and  pans, 

Grace  and  gUmmor  of  romance  ” 

(a  charming  sentiment  of  Fmer.son’s,  though 
an  atrociously  bad  rhyme),  are  more  certainly 
and  evidently  artistic  in  spirit  than  could  be 
proved  by  the  more  occasional  x>roduction  of 
great  paintings  and  statues.  The  latter  might 
be  the  work  of  individual  and  exceptional 
genius,  the  former  show  that  artistic  feeling  is 
in  the  hearts  of  the  jieople  at  large.  It  is 
in  connexion,  no  doubt,  with  this  view  of  the 
objects  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
alluded,  in  his  opening  address,  to  the  fact  that 
“ the  chief  magistrate  of  an  important  centre 
of  English  industry,  the  Mayor  of  Preston, 
wears  at  this  time  a chain  of  office  w'hich  is  a 
beautiful  work  of  art,  and  this  chain  was  not 
only  designed,  but  wrought  throughout,  by  the 
sculptor  wlio  modelled  the  stately  commemo- 
rative statue  of  the  Queen  that  adorns  the 
County  Square  at  Winchester.”  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
beautiful  bit  of  gold  work,  referred  to  here, 
we  alluded  to  when  it  was  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy  sculpture  - room  this  year. 
Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  artist 
of  this,  and  of  the  metal  figures  on  the  Fawcett 
Memorial,is  President  of  the  Sculpture  Section 
of  the  Congress,  that  we  find  “ the  precious 
metals”  forming  the  subject  of  a paper  read  in 
that  section  by  Professor  Roberts-Austen. 

The  Congress  could  not  have  been  better 
and  more  suitably  jirefaced  than  by  the 
President’s  admirable  address.  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  is  certainly  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  sometimes  over-fiowerv  and  unduly 
discursive  in  bis  addresses  and  speeches  on 
art;  but  bis  address  on  Monday  night  was 
open  to  no  such  criticism : it  was  not  too 
lono- : it  was  eloquent  where  it  touched  on 
subjects  on  which  every  lover  of  art  must  of 
necessity  be  eloquent ; it  gave  a compre- 
hensive and  logical  summary  of  the  objects 
of  the  Congress  ; and  it  was  interspersed  with 
capital  satirical  hits  in  criticism.  The  special 
deficiency  of  the  English  mind  in  regard  to 
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art  Sir  Frederick  defined  as  the  want  of 
consciousness  that  anything  claiming  to  be 
a work  of  art,  from  a great  palace  to 
the  smallest  production,  is  such  only  “ on 
condition  ” — of  what  P That  is  the  difficult 
thing  to  define  ; for  it  is  the  attempt  to  ex- 
press in  words  wltat  cannot  be  expressed  in 
words,  or  we  slioiild  not  need  art  at  all.  This, 
hieii  entenchi,  is  our  own  refiection,  not  Sir 
Frederick’s,  lie  says, ‘‘ On  condition  it  con- 
tains the  precious  spark  from  the  Promethean 
rod,  the  divine  iire-germ  of  living  beautv.’’ 
Oneof  Iiis predecessors  in  tlie  itoyal  .:\cademy 
chair,  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  stood  before  a 
worlc  of  no  geniu.s,  and  said,  “It  wants — it 
wants  that!'’  and  sna])ped  his  fingers  as  he 
spoke.  Tliese  are  only  ditferent  ways  of 
saying  the  same  thing;  either  of  them  will 
do  ; the  great  point  is  to  persuade  people  that 
something  is  wonited,  beyond  mere  execution, 
to  constitute  any  production  a work  of  art : 
that  it  is  their  business  to  train  their  intellect 
and  feeling  to  perceive  the  j)resence 
absence  of  that  “ something,”  and  that  until 
they  liave  achieved  that,  the  world  of  art 
closed  to  their  perceptions.  Among  other 
points  in  tlie  address  we  may  mention  the 
passing  criticism  on  the  Japanese  and  the 
curious  j)henomenoii  which  they  present,  of  a 
people  with  the  most  intuitive  perception  of 
artistic  beauty  in  decorative  work,  without 
the  slightest  perception  of  beautv  or  dignity 
in  the  human  form.  Sir  Frederick  is 
severe,  and  justly  so.  on  the  treatment 
of  the  National  (Jallery  arcliitecturallv ; 
the  competition  for  designs  for  a new 
building  : the  utter  throwing  over  of  the 
whole  scheme;  and  the  building  of  ugly 
and  unmeaning'-  excrescences  on  to  the  existing 
building,  witlx  utter  disregard  of  architec- 
tural fitness  or  beauty ; and  adds  “ I have 
never  heard  one  single  word  of  articulate 
public  reprobation  levelled  at  this  now  irre- 
mediable blot  on  what  we  so  complacently 
call  the  finest  site  in  the  world  ; and  yet  I 
cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  believe  that 
many  have  not,  like  myself,  groaned  in  spirit 
before  a spectacle  so  deplorabh-,— a spectacle 
which,  indt^ed,  is  only  conceivable  wilhixi  these 
islands.”  Sir  Fre<lerick  miglit  liiive  fnund  an 
even  more  monstrous  example  in  the  case 
of  the  defacement  of  one  of  our  great  cathe- 
drals by  the  bungling  architecture  of  Lord 
Grimthorjie,  about  which  also  then-  has  never 
been  a word  of  what  could  be  called  public 
reprobation,”  and  of  which  also  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  it  is  “ a spectacle  only  conceiv- 
able within  these  i.slauds.”  The  utter  dead- 
ness of  the  Fnglish  perception  as  to  sculjiture 
bir  Frederick  does  not  exaggerate,  though  we 
do  not  agree  that  to  the  majority  sculpture 
only  means  the  execution  of  ilr.  'Sumebodys 
portrait  in  bronze,  or  marble,  or  terra-cotta. 
The  British  public  will  also  take  interest 
devotional  works  of  sculpture, 
i he  Evening  Prayer”  and  such  other  in- 
structive  figures, _aud  in  realistic  sculpture  of 
the  ‘ Gli ! yoii  dirty  boy  ! " type.  It  is  with 
sculpture  as  Sir  Frederick  liim.self  savs  it  is 
with  painting;  to  most  people  “the  attractive- 
ness  of  a work  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
ot  literary  element  which  it  carries  ” ; and 
the  popular  taste  m this  respect  may  he  de- 
DghrtuUy  gauged  by  tlie  character'of  the 
works  which,  in  our  exhibitions,  are  labelled 
mthecatnWue  “copyright  reserved," which 
means  that  they  are  to  be  engraved,  as  works 
of  specia  interest,  for  one  of  the  popular 
illustrated  journals.  Nor  is  there  a less  sig- 
uihcaut  indication  of  public  taste  to  be  found 
m the  character  of  our  ordinan'  gold  and 
silversmiths  work,  in  “ the  nvmphs  and  god- 
desses, as  Sir  Frederick  sarca.sticallv  puts  it 
the  Satyrs  and  tlie  Triton.s,  that  disport 

“S  r«'si(!ent  of  tho 
Arciutectural  Section,  tvliicli  was  delivered 
on  Tuesday,  dealt  tvith  tlie  subject  of 

stii  ^ Towns,"  and  insisted 

strongly  on  the  public  advantage  of  the 

elen^tr,?  “PP’U noble  arehitecture, 
even  to  those  who  could  not  afford  to  build 
theinselvee,  tor  their  knowdedge  and  appre- 
ciation would  encourage  a higher  and  deem 
professional  study,  and  wodld  reward 


success.  This  feeling,  that  a higher  appre- 
ciation of  architecture  by  the  public,  and 
a greater  interest  in  the  subject  on  their 
part,  is  almost  a necessary  condition 
any  great  and  wide-spread  improvement  in 
the  standard  of  our  national  architecture,  has 
been  often  expressed  in  our  columns.  As  long 
as  the  public  and  their  representatives  in  the 
Legislature  care  nothing  about  architecture 
economy  will  continue  to  he  the  first  cou- 
sideration  in  regard  to  all  our  national  build- 
ing.s.  Mr.  Aitchison  urged  that  architecture 
should  be  a subject  included  in  general  politi 
education.  The  fairer  half  of  mankind  in  this 
country  were  habitually  taught  music,  but 
whoever  thought  of  teaching  them  architec- 
ture,— the  art  wliich,  in  its  nature  and  jirin- 
ciples,  offered  the  closest  analogy  with  music  t 
The  best  point  in  Mr.  AV alter  Crane's  presi- 
dential address  in  the  Section  of  Applied  Art 
on  Wednesday  morning,  which  was  listened 
to  by  a crowded  and  sympathetic  audience, 
was  his  bit  at  the  Koval  Academy  as  an  inst' 
tution  purely  for  exhibiting  paintings,  to  the 
neglect  of  art  in  its  larger  sense.  We  speaL 
without  prejudice  on  tliis  head,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  always  opposed  the  exaggerated 
views  of  the  critics  and  artists  of  the  modern 
“ Decorative  Art  ” School,  who  almost 
condemn  picture-painting  a.s  an  inferior 
art,  and  speak  as  if  art  workmanslii])  in 
decorative  work  were  really  the  highest 
brunch  of  art.  It  may  be  that  this  kind 
of  exaggeration  is  necessary’  in  order  to 
get  the  public  at  large  to  realise  at  all 
the  true  importance  ami  interest  of  artistic 
craftsmanshiii.  But  we  have  always  main- 
tained that  a line  picture  is  an  object  of  more 
intellectual  interest  than  a fine  gold  bracelet 
or  a fine  -wrought-iron  grille  ; and  we  shall 
continue  to  think  so.  But  when  we  come  to 
consider  how  the  spirit  of  working  which  is 
called  “artistic”  maybe  exhibited  In  eveiy 
kind  of  thing  tliat  is  made  or  produced  by 
man,  it  does  indeed  seem  absurd  to  think  of 
the  proportion  of  space  given  at  the  Koyal 
Academy  exhibitions  to  one  popular  form  of 
art,-  to  the  production  of  a great  picture- 
show,  with  little  comparative  room  for 
sculpture  nud  almost  none  for  decorative 
art,  which  lias  only  been  permitted  a kind 
of  steailliy  representation  in  the  shape  of 
a few  stray  articles  clandestinely’  admitted 
into  the  sculpture  - room.  Tliis  method 
of  arranging  and  apportioning  the  work 
annually  exhibited  at  the  Academy  is  in 
reality,  if  “tlie  Forty"  would  confess 
a mere  response  to  vulgar  popular  taste’, 
rojuihir  taste  demands  jiictures  ; and  jiictures, 
some  good,  many  indifferent,  are  uceordinglv 
supplied;  but  in  truth  it  is  the  duty  of  lli'e 
Koyal  Academy  to  lead,  not  to  follow,  public 
taste.  .Some  of  “ the  Forty”  know  this  well 
enough,  and  probably  feel' it  keenly:  it  is  to 
be  lioped  that  in  time  they  may  infiuence  their 
more  dull  and  conservative  brethren  to  movi 
111  the  right  direction.  Mr.  Crane  suggested 
that  tliere  Avas  a great  opportunity  for  the 
Academy  to  give  practical  ju-oof  of  its  interest 
in  decorative  art,  by  giving  its  room.s  for  the 
next  e.xhibition  of  the  “Arts  and  Crafts  Asso- 
ciation”; but  that  is  hardly  to  the  point; 
Avhat  i.s  needed  is  that  the  Academy  should 
give  to  the  .y-ts  and  Crafts  their  fitting  rela- 
tive place  in  its  own  annual  exhibitions. 

The  _^paper  on  the  difficult  subject  of 
“ Style,”  read  on  M'ednesday  afternoon  In- 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  turned  mainly  on  the 
necessity  for  architects  aiming  at  the  esta- 
blishment of  a harmony  of  principle  in  their 
works,  arising  from  close  care  and  attention 
to  detail,  based  on  the  study  of  the  best  .and 
purest  styles.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  Mr. 
Champneys  made  a protest  against  the  en- 
deavour afti-r  “ originality,”  as  leading  too 
often  to  the  pitfall  of  mere  eccentricity,  and 
away  from  the  highest  characteristics  of 
refinement  and  restraint ; and  also  raised  the 
question  a.s  to  the  reality  of  the  theory  which 
has  been  often  heard  of  late,  that  M'edia.'val 
architecture  Avas  essentially  the  Avork  of  a 
band  of  craftsmen  rather  than  of  the  mind  of 
a single  designer  : — 


the  intelligent  co-operator  with  the  designer,  hi 
greatly  altered  the  conditions  of  architectural  enteal 
prise.  I sm  inclined  to  think  that  the  condemnel 
lion  of  the  modem  workman  as  a mere  intelligeni 
machine  is  carried  too  far  by  many  theorists;  am 
that  in  the  comparison  of  modem  with  ancieni, 
workmanship  to  the  condemnation  of  the  former,  ji 
considerable  range  is  given  to  fancy.  It  is  almosci 
irnposbible  to  dissociate  the  imaginative  chanpi 
which  attaches  to  all  ancient  work  from  actusti 
superiority  in  workmanship.  But  without  furtheti 
discussing  this  question,  we  may  at  least  assumi 
that  the  changed  conditions  of  architecture 
work  must  affect  the  character  of  the  style.  1 
the  whole  process  of  building,  from  the  design  to 
the  detail,  is  the  work  of  one  mind,  the  charactea 
must  be  different  from  that  arrived  at  by  a more  os 
less  co-operative  process.  What  in  the  one  is  ji 
natural  charm  wili  in  the  other  become  an  affecta- 
tion. If  we  attempt  to  reach  by  artificial  means  thit 
sort  of  spontaneous  variety  which  is  characteristie 
of  genuine  Gothic  we  shall  fail  of  our  effect  with 
those  who  know  that  Mr.  So-and-So  has  had  indi) 
vidiially  to  discharge  the  functions  of  a guild  o: 
workmen.  The  moral  of  this,  however,  is  not  thai 
the  style  is  out  of  our  reach,  but  that  its  expres' 
sional  character  must  be  adapted  to  modern  condUi 
tions.  Nor,  indeed,  do  I think  that  in  yielding  tc 
those  conditions — in  letting  our  work  seem,  as  it  is, 
a matter  altogether  of  delibeiate  design,  we  shah 
be  leaving  all  precedent  behind  us.  I fully  admit 
that  the  charm  of  spontaneous  variety  is  the  note 
of  much  Gothic  work,  butdo  not  admit  that  it  is  the 
main  characteristic  of  all.  I can  recall  many  Gothid 
examples,  from  the  study  of  which  I carried  away  ai 
predominant  impression  of  design.  I saw  the  entire 
irk  ordered  in  due  and  beautiful  proportions,  with 
departure  from  the  original  scheme,  with  little 
if  any  trace  of  mental  movement  on  the  part  of 
mason  or  carver.  There  is  the  architect’s  Gothic 
as  there  is  workman’s  Gothic,  and  to  whichever, 
may  attach  the  greater  charm,  for  the  present  at 
least  one  type  only  is  open  to  us.  And  this  condi-i 
lion  of  successful  modern  work  in  Gothic  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  ajipreoiated  by  our  best  modem 
designers.  Such  a work  as  St.  Aueu.stino’s  Church,; 
at  Kilburn,  relies  mainly  for  its  effect  upon  design 
in  its  larger  sense,  while  in  ii  s purity  and  originality 
of  form  it  evinces  a masterly  appreciation  of  tha 
true  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture." 


“ We  shall  all,  especially  architects,  who  have 
learnt  by  sad  experience,  admit  that  the  present 


ro-a-nrrl  -“•-x  experience,  aamit  tnat  me  present 

S order  of  things,  in  which  the  workman  is  no  longer 


It  was  a curious  chance  coincidence  that  Mr: 
.Tackson,  in  his  paper  Avhich  immediately: 
foUoAved,  touching  on  the  same  point,  intro- 
duced some  absolute  proofs,  from  old  building, 
contracts,  as  to  the  position  of  general  director, 
and  designer  of  the.  Avliole  work  in  all  its. 
details,  often  openly  and  distinctly  occu- 
pied by  the  medireval  “ master-mason.”  A 
speaker,  in  the  short  discussion  which  fol- 
loAved  on  Mr.  Champneys’s  paper,  made  the- 
exceedingly  practical  suggestion  that  archi- 
tects should  make  an  endeavour  to  see  to- 
il personally,  on  all  their  Avorks,  that  each. 
Avorkman  should  have  a distinct  idea  of  the- 
Avliole  building,  and  of  the  relation  of  his 
individual  Avork  to  the  total.  This  is  a sug- 
gestion Avhicli  is  Avorlli  noting  and  empha- 
sising. Mr.  Jackson’s  paper  on  “Obstacles 
offered  to  the  Progress  of  Architecture  by 
Architects  themselves  ” was  a most  admirable- 
one,  listened  to,  Ave  regret  to  say,  by  a very 
small  audience,  “fit  though  few,”  and  fitly 
rejiresentiiig,  Ave  fear,  the  proportion  of  the- 
public  Avlio  really  take  any  interest  in. 
arcliitecture.  Ilis  main  point  was  that 
great  deal  of  the  bad  architec- 

ure  of  the  day  was  chargeable  to  the 
neglect  of  his  duty  by  tbe  architect ; 
that  the  essence  of  fine  architecture  began 
Avhere  detailing  began;  that  the  hand  of  the 
artist  Avas  reallA' shown  in  the  Avay  in  which, 
every  detail  of  a building  was  carried  out  in 
a refined  manner,  and  with  due  consideration 
given  to  it  by  tbe  designer  of  the  building. 
Mr.  .lackson  produced  some  dreadful  evideuc& 
Avhichhad  came  to  his  knoAvledge,  derived  in 
many  cases  from  contractors  who  had  some 
perceptions  as  to  architectural  work  (and,  of 
course,  Avithout  giving  names),  as  to  the  utter 
indifference  of  the  so-called  architects  of  some 
large  and  important  buildings  in  regard  to 
tlieir  details,  Avhich  Avere  all  either  done  by  a 
“ghost”  or  by  the  contractor  himself.  Mr. 
.lackson  thought  Ave  should  look  at  home 
before  abusing  tbe  public  for  their  want  of 
taste.  On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  because  the  public  care  nothing  about 
good  architecture,  and  are  utterly  indis- 
criminating  in  the  matter,  that  there  is  so 
little  inducement  for  the  most  cultivated  and 
thoughtful  class  of  men  to  put  their  best  mind 
into  architecture, and  thatforthesame  reason  it 
is  that  in  so  many  cases  an  architect  is  selected! 
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for  reasons  of  mere  interest, — because  he  is  Sur- 
veyor to  the  Company  who  are  about  to  erect 
a new  building,  or  something  of  that  sort, — 
and  not  because  he  is  an  artist.  This  side  of 
the  case  must  not  be  forgotten;  but  Mr.  Jack- 
son’s  side  is  perfectly  true,  and  his  paper  was 
an  admirable  one,  both  in  substance  and  lite- 
rary style. 

Mr.  Brett’s  paper  on  “ The  Relation  of  the 
Pictorial  to  the  Decorative  Arts”  was,  as 
every  one  would  e.vpect  from  him,  incisive 
and  brilliant ; we  shall  probably  return  to  it 
more  at  leisure ; meantime  we  cannot  resist 
extracting  the  following  little  shaft,  directed 
against  unconstructive  and  thoughtless  so- 
called  “decoration” : — 

“In  Greek  architecture  the  design  was  so  perfect 
that  ornament  was  rarely  admitted.  Only  the 
highest  achievements  of  sculpture  could  by  any 
means  add  to  its  dignity,  and  that  was  a primary 
element  of  the  architectural  conception.  Where 
the  structure  is  faulty,  as  it  usually  is  in  modern 
times,  I will  admit  that  it  is  a legitimate  function  of 
decoration  to  conceal  the  weakness  of  the  design. 
The  modem  Englishman,  however,  believes  pro- 
foundly in  decoration  as  an  independent  sourco  of 
pleasure ; and  if  any  of  the  London  shopkeepers, 
who  are  busy  pasting  over  the  inside  of  our 
dwellings  with  their  tedious  patterns  and  flourishes 
and  their  pink  and  green  cornices,  were  allowed  to 
get  at  the  Parthenon,  they  would  treat  it  in  the 
same  way,  and  they  would  logically  proceed  to 
‘tattoo’  the  sculpture. 

I am  grieved  to  say  that  some  person  has  been 
allowed  in  this  way  to  desecrate  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Nurman  churches  in  England, — that  of 
St.  Cross,  near  Winchester.  This  is  really  worth 
seeing,  as  it  marks,  to  my  mind,  the  utmost  depth 
of  iniquity  to  which  a decorator  may  descend.” 

These  be  bitter  words  indeed  ! AVe  regret 
that  it  is  impossible  to  dismiss  (for  the  present.) 
the  subject  of  the  Art  Congress  witbotit  a 
strong  and  very  decisive  protest  against  the 
utterly  unbusiness-like  manner  in  w'hicb  the 
arrangements  for  reading  papers  were  carried 
out.  These  were  altered  every  day  from 
the  announced  programme,  sometimes  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  in  a manner  which  became 
absolutely  exasperating,  and  gave  rise  to  very 
strong  comments  on  the  part  of  people  who 
could  not  discover  when  or  where  they  were 
to  lecture  or  to  hear  lectures.  On  Wednes- 
day morning  a large  meeting  for  discussing 
the  (question  of  Sunday  opening  of  museums, — 
a matter  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  art,  and 
ought  never  to  have  been  forced  on  the  Con- 
gress at  all, — was  made  the  excuse  for  suddenly 
stopping  all  the  sectional  meetings,  sending 
away  lecturers  and  listeners  to  speculate  as 
to  when  they  were  to  meet  again.  We  do 
not  know  precisely  whose  fault  this  is,  but  it 
is  clear  that  some  one  in  connexion  with  the 
management  has  no  head  for  business  and  no 
consciousness  of  tbe  necessity  of  systematic 
arrangement ; and  this  must  not  be  allowed 
at  another  Congress. 


NOTES, 
ymney  “ I 

case,  to  which  we  drew  atten- 
tion in  our  issue  of  the  lOtli  ult., 
was  again  before  tbe  Railway 
Commission  last  week.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Commissioners  decided 
against  the  railway  company,  and, — as  is  usual 
under  such  circumstances, — they  have  been 
endeavouring  to  carry  the  case  into  a higher 
court.  The  Commissioners  were  asked  to 
state  a case  upon  certain  questions  of  law, 
but  the  chief  Commissioner,  in  the  course  of 
a lengthy  and  exhaustive  judgment,  again 
decided  against  them.  Sir  Frederick  Reel 
declines  to  treat  as  points  of  law  matters 
w^hich  are  really  only  questions  of  fact,  and 
he  showed  in  a very  clear  and  lucid  manner 
that  some  of  the  points  now  raised  came  within 
the  latter  category.  It  was  again  explained 
that  the  Commissioners  distinguish  carefully 
between  justifiable  preference  and  undue 
preference  ; and  further,  that  their  construc- 
tion of  the  Act  being  supported  by  previous 
judicial  decisions,  there  was  really  no  point  of 
law  upon  which  to  base  an  appeal.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  tbe  Rliymney  Iron 
Company  will  not  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  [ 
another  trial,  and  that  the  Commissioners  j 
have  confirmed  their  original  decision  in  such 


a decisive  and  unhesitating  manner.  It  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  Sir  Frederick 
Peel  is  to  be  retained  as  one  of  tbe  permanent 
Commission  appointed  under  the  new  Railway 
and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  as  his  ex^ei’ience  ani 
insight  will  be  of  very  great  service.  It  has 
been  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  this  has  been  definitely  settled,  the  otlier 
lay  Commissioner  being  Mr.  Price ; while  Mr. 
.lustice  \\  ills  (who  for  many  years  acted  as 
counsel  for  the  Midland  Railway  Company) 
has  been  appointed  President  in  England,  Lord 
Trayuer  in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Justice  Murphy 
in  Ireland. 

rpHE  meeting  held  on  “Wednesday  afternoon 
-L  at  King’s  College,  to  take  into  conside- 
ration the  present  condition  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary-le-Strand,  was  not  by  any  means 
unanimous,  but  the  i*esolutions  submitted 
were  agreed  to  by  substantial  majorities. 
Professor  Hayter  Lewis  wrote  ; — “ I most 
cordially  wish  success  to  the  efforts  to  pre- 
serve so  beautiful  a building.  A stranger, 
ignorant  of  our  wonderful  ways  in  Loudon, 
must  be  surprised  that  there  should  be  any 
doubt  or  difficulty  about  its  preservation."  A 
letter  was  also  read  from  Mr.  Wyatt  Pap- 
worth,  cordially  supporting  the  movement  for 
the  preservation  of  the  church;  and  Mr.  F. 
C.  Penrose,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  the  Rev. 
Precentor  Venables,  and  other  gentlemen 
well  known  as  architects  and  antiquaries, 
were,  present.  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  the 
architect  who  has  been  consulted  bv  the 
rector,  presented  the  following  report 

“In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from 
the  Hector,  I hare  made  a careful  inspection  of  the 
stonework  of  the  Church  of  St.  M.iry-l0-Strand. 

The  cause  of  the  serious  fractures  that  have 
occurred  in  the  stonework  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
iron  chain  bond  which  has  been  built  into  the  walls, 
and  ibe  iron  cramps  which  have  been  used  in  flxing 
the  masonry.  The  iron  has  oxidised,  in  some  in- 
stances to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  now  nearly 
double  its  original  section,  with  tbe  inevitable  result 
of  having  split  and  fractured  the  stonework  sur- 
■ouuding  it. 

So  far  as  I can  ascertain,  there  are  two  tiers  of 
iron  bond  on  the  inside  of  the  church,  and  two  tiers 
on  the  outside,  in  both  cases  within  some  4 in. 
or  so  of  the  face  of  the  walls,  and  upon  the  same 
levels. 

Jn  order  to  restore  the  stonework  to  a state  of 
safety,  I consider  that  it  is  essential  to  cut  out  of 
the  walls,  externally  and  internally,  the  whole  of 
this  iron  bond,  aod  to  remove  whatever  iron  cramps 
may  h.avo  been  used  in  fixing  the  stonework  ; 
making  the  walls  good  thereafter  with  stone  to 
match  the  present. 

The  balustrade  on  the  building,  outside,  isin„ 
•ery  dilapidated  and  ruinous  state,  and  I consider 
that  the  only  satisfactory  course  is  to  remove  it 
entirely,  and  replace  it  with  new  work  of  precisely 
the  same  design. 

The  upper  member  of  the  cornices  externally  is 
very  much  decayed.  I recommend  that  it  should 
be  worked  off  and  replaced  with  new  stone  to  match 
the  old  ; and  in  order  to  avoid  such  decay  occurring 
in  the  future,  the  whole  of  the  external  cornices 
should  be  protected  by  a lead  covering. 

There  are  many  defective  and  missing  stones. 
These  require  to  be  renewed  and  the  masonry  gene- 
rally requires  to  be  carefully  pointed. 

Tbe  towtr  appears  to  be  in  fair  condition,  but 
the  vases  and  ternuLals,  which  formed  part  of  the 
original  design,  and  have  been  removed,  should 
certainly  be  restored. 

The  vaves  which  surmounted  the  balustrade  on 
tbe  top  of  the  church  should  also  be  replaced. 

With  respect  to  the  cost,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
exact  estimate,  because  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
positively,  without  cutting  away  tbe  stonework,  to 
what  extent  iron  may  be  imbedded  in  the  walls.  I 
am,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  conjecture  I have 
arrived  at  in  respect  to  the  position  and  extent  of 
the  iron  bond  and  cramps  cannot  be  far  wrong ; and 
assuming  that  to  be  tne  case,  I am  further  of 
opinion  that  tbe  cost  of  carrying  out  in  a thoroughly 
sound  manner  tbe  works  I have  described,  including 
the  redecoration  of  the  interior  ol  the  church,  so 
f-ir  as  that  maybe  rendered  necessary,  would  be 
about  3,000f.  (three  thousand  pounds).” 

The  chairman  of  t he  meeting,  tke  Bishop  of 
London,  having  spoken  very  xvarinly  in  favour 
of  the  preservation  of  the  church, 'Mr.  Etvan 
Christian  moved  a resolution  affirming  the 
desirability  of  repairing  and  reinstating  the 
church.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Hilton  Price,  but  it  was  not  carried  without 
considerable  discussion,  the  principal  spokes- 
man of  the  opposition  being  Mr.  Cole,  a 
tradesman  in  the  Strand,  who  affirmed  that 
the  church  was  an  obstruction  to  the  traffic, 


that  the  congregation  was  very  small,  and 
that  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson’s  report  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  work  was  greatly 
at  variance  with  the  report  of  the 
architect  (Mr.  Albert  Vicars)  who  was  some 
time  ago  consulted  by  the  churchwardens,  and 
whose  estimate  for  repairing  the  church  was 
stated  to  be  8,000/.  Subsequent  speakers 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  real  ground  for 
the  assertion  that  the  church  was  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  traffic,  and  that  if  there  were,  a 
wider  road  should  be  made  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church,  as  suggested  in  the  Builder.  The 
rector,  the  Rev.  Lewen  Tug^vell,  denied  that 
tlie  congregation  was  so  very  small  as  bad 
been  suggested.  As  to  the  question  of  cost, 
little  further  was  said.  Eventually,  the 
motion  was  carried  by  a large  majority,  as 
were  resolutions  appointing  a committee,  and 
pledging  the  aid  of  the  meeting.  Promises  of 
suhscri])tions  amounting  to  about  500/.  were 
announced  in  tlie  room. 


REPRClDUCTIONS  of  working  drawin"s> 
' See.,  on  a large  scale  by  the  blue  print 
process  are  somewhat  costly  and  difficult  to 
make,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  glass  frame  and 
other  considerations.  Professor  Cleaves  has 
introduced  a process  by  which  prints  of  any 
size  can  be  made  without  a glass-frame.  A 
cylinder  is  used  of  a length  exceeding  that  of 
the  drawing,  and  of  a diameter  such  that  the- 
tracing  can  be  conveniently  wrapped  round  it, 
with  sufficient  space  to  give  roomforthe  clamps 
by  wliich  it  is  held.  This  cylinder  is  covered 
with  felt,  and  the  sensitive  paper  is  carefully 
wrapped  round  it,  the  tracing  to  be  copied 
being  drawn  over  the  whole  and  held  smoothly 
in  place  by  spring  clamps.  It  is  easy  to  lay 
the  tracing  smoothly  over  the  surface  ami. 
draw  it  into  contact  so  perfectly  that  the  work 
done  is  even  better  than  that  produced  by  the- 
glass-frame  and  air-cushion  commonly  used. 
“When  the  apparatus  is  ready  it  is  mounted 
on  a cradle  and  revolved  in  the  sun  by  a cord 
driven  by  any  convenient  shafting,  or  by  liaud, 
A little  more  time  is  naturally  required  than 
that  necessary  for  the  flat  process. 


Mr.  BURNETT'S  Report  on  the  nail  and 
small  chain  making  industries  of  the 
Black  Country  has  just  been  published.  It 
is  a dismal  recital.  The  manufacture  of 
machine-made  nails,  the  influx  of  female 
labour,  and  the  relative  increase  of  the  class 
of  middlemen,  or  “ fogger.s,”— the  equivalent 
of  “ .sweaters,” — has  reduced  these  trades  to 
the  wages  of  semi-starvation.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  15,000  people  are  engaged  in  the 
nail-making,  one-half  of  whom  are  females, 
all  situated  within  a circle  of  about  ten  miles, 
whose  centre  is  at  Dudley.  It  is  es.sentially 
a household  industry,  grundsire,  parents,  anil 
children,  male  and  female,  working  therein. 
The  shops  are  ding\-  slieds  in  the  rear  of 
the  dwelling-houses,  small,  dark,  and  dread- 
fully insanitary,  privies  and  asli-pit.s  being 
full  to  overflowing.  The  labour  is  of  a 
most  exhausting  character,  men  and  women 
work  in  a semi  - nude  condition,  and 
the  perspiration  streams  from  their  faces. 
Decency  is  impossible.  The  married  women 
bring  their  babies  to  the  shops,  and  sling  them 
in  boxes  from  the  roof-beams,  or  seat  them 
on  the  bellows,  or  among  the  breeze  beside  the 
forge.  Notwithstanding  domestic  claims,  they 
will  spend  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  work  daily, 
even  when  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  at  tlie 
forge.  The  single  women  work  longer  still, 
and  the  men  frequently  toil  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  ten  at  night.  The  wages  of 
married  women  will  range  from  2s.  6d!  to  3s. 
per  week,  of  single  women  from  4s.  fid.  to- 
os.  6d.,  and  those  of  men  from  9s.  to  10s. 
This  represents  net  earnings,  for,  although  the 
employers’  books  will  show  larger  sums, 
there  are  the  deductions  for  rent,  breeze 
(small  coal),  and  other  incidentals  to  be- 
taken into  account.  Those  who  work  for  the 
“ foggers  ” will  clear  less  than  those  who  take 
their  nails  to  the  regular  warehouses.  The 
“ fogger  ” takes  advantage  of  the  necessities 
of  the  half-starved  people  in  times  of  dull 
trade,  and  buys  their  nails  below  list  prices. 
It  is  stated,  although  it  is  confessedly  difficult 
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of  proof,  that  the  Truck  Act  is  evaded,  the 
“ fovgers  " and  “ foggers' ” wives  keeping 
provision  shops,  where  the  people  are 
expected  to  deal.  There  is  practicoUy 
little  Factory  inspection,  neither  is  such 
desired,  lest"  the  miserable  gains  obtained 
by  working  prohibited  hours  should  be 
diminished.  The  small  chain  trade  is 
about  as  bad  as  the  nail  trade,  and  the 
remarks  applicable  to  one  are  generally  appli- 
cable to  the  other.  The  two  trades  have 
much  in  common,  and  are  carried  on  in  the 
same  districts,  sometimes  in  the  same  shops. 
Mr.  Eumett  believes  that  pure  individualism 
has  largely  contributed  to  reduce  the  worker.^ 
to  their  present  wretched  condition,  “ each 
fighting  for  his  own  hand,  and  either  under- 
selling, or  being  undersold  by,  his  neigh- 
bour and  fellow  - toiler  in  the  struggle 
for  his  daily  work.”  Numerous  suggestions 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
workers  close  the  report,  most  of  which  are 
of  a merely  palliative  character.  We  trust 
that  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
now  sitting  on  the  Sweating  System  will 
take  evidence  from  these  districts.  The  state 
of  the  workers  is  so  wretched  that  self-help  is 
almost  impossible.  The  only  hope  is,  that  if 
the  light  of  publicity  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  degradation  of  men  and  women  m 
tlie  Black  Country,  it  may  lead  ultimately  to 
a better  state  of  things.  Mr.  Matthews  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  night 
that  such  is  the  intention. 

The  annual  Christmas  Exhibition  of  the 
Donegal  Art  Needlework  was  held  on 
Saturday  last  at  Donegal  House,  43,  Wigmore- 
street.  It  was  an  exceedingly  interesting 
exhibition,  for  not  only  were  there  many  really 
artistic  specimens  of  needlework  on  view, 
but  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart  seemed  anxious  to 
explain  her  methods  of  teaching  and  training 
the  workers,  from  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of 
the  wool  or  flax,  to  the  finished  and  elaborate 
embroideries.  Mrs.  Hart  has  started  technical 
classes  in  some  of  the  poorest  and  most 
couge.sted  districts  of  Donegal,  where  the 
Irish  girls  are  taught  hand-loom  weaving, 
drafting,  designing,  textile  calculations,  pat- 
tern - making,  embroidery,  lace  - making, 
and  vegetable  dyeing.  This  latter  is  an 
important  item,  and  Mrs.  Hart  has  gone 
thoroughly  into  the  matter,  and  has  made 
experiments  in  her  own  laboratory,  on  the 
different  colours  that  are  to  he  obtained  from 
the  native  flowers.  The  wild  heather 
(growing  in  such  profusion  on  tho  bogs) 
is  one  of  the  richest  in  colouring  matter, 
and  yields  many  varieties  of  tone.  We 
noticed  many  beautiful  specimens  of 
linens  for  decorative  purposes;  one  kind, 
wliich  had  a softness  and  lustre  ei^ual  to  satin, 
had  been  ordered  (so  Mrs.  Hart  informed  us) 
for  curtains  and  draperies  for  the  English  de- 
partment of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889. 
Among  some  of  the  finest  embroideries  we 
noticed  a be.autiful  coverlet  embroidered  in 
3ld-gold  silk  on  white  poplin,  from  a fifteenth 
century  pattern;  a panel  for  the  front  of  a 
lady’s  dress,  with  bodice  trimmings  to  match, 
in  which  the  ground  as  well  as  the  dcaign 
was  worked,  the  stitches  radiating  from  dif- 
ferent centres  so  as  to  give  different  lights. 
There  were  some  pretty  designs  in  “spring- 
time curtains,”  each  curtain  having  a different 
pattern  on  it.  We  noticed  some  new 
ideas  for  cushions,  screens,  and  such  small 
things  which  must  necessarily  be  in  a house, 
and  on  which  were  embroidered  mottoes 
and  liiu's  of  poetry,  with  appropriate 
designs  (hy-the-by,  some  of  the  designs  were 
not  very  appropriate;  a landscape  in  wools, 
however  much  conventionalised,  is  hardly 
art).  These  things  are  all  so  tlioroughly  well 
done  that  they  will  last,  and  may  perhaps 
make  our  poets  more  familiar  to  the  children 
and  the  unreading  public  than  the  bound  books 
lying  on  the  shelves.  Though  the  attempt  to 
make  a special  market  for  Irish  products  of  this 
kind  may  be  a doubtful  policy,  in  a political 
economy  sense,  yet  one  cannot  but  recognise 
that  Mrs.  Hart  is  doing  a great  work,  for  not 
only  is  she  teaching  and  training  thousands  of 
poor  ignorant  girls,  and  giving  them  some 
hope  of  raising  themselves  by  their  own  dex- 


terity, hut  she  is  placing  before  the  public 
thoroughly  good  materials  and  work,  and 
though  it  may  not  be  exactly  what  the  public 
wants,  it  is  so  excellent  of  its  kind  that  we 
can  only  hope  it  may  of  its  own  worth  create 
a demand. 


T their  meeting  on  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 29th,  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
adopted  two  reports  by  their  Markets  Com- 
mittee. These  provide  for  an  extension  of 
Billing.sgate  Market,  and  the  erection  of  a new 
market  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  on  an  area 
of  nearly  G0,(X)0  feet  superficial,  which  has 
lain  was"te  for  several  years  past,  at  the  corner 
of  Farringdon-road  and  Charterhouse-street. 
Costing  after  the  City  Architect’s 

drawings,  it  will  sujiplant  the  present  Farring- 
don  Market,  which  seems  never  to  have 
been  a great  success  since  it  was  opened 
in  1829,  in  the  buildings  designed  by 
W.  Montagu,  over  the  site  of  Fleet  Market. 
This  last'-named  had  been  established  here  in 
1737,  upon  the  demolition  of  the  Stocks 
Market,  bv  Walbrook  : the  Fleet  ditch, 
between  Ilolhorn  and  Fleet  bridges,  having 
been, — os,  indeed,  was  high  time — covered 
over.  Tlie  Court  further  resolved  to  ex- 
pend a sum  of  700Z.  upon  sundry  sanitary 
improvements  at  the  Mansion  House  ; which, 
designed  by  the  elder  Dance,  was  begun  in 
1739  upon  the  old  Stocks  Market  ground. 
Fishing  - boats  paid  dues  at  Billingsgate  in 
yEthelstane’s  day.  lu  “1st  Eliz.’the  wharf 
or  quay  was  declared  by  statute  to  bo  an  open 
place  for  the  landing  and  bringing  “ in  of  any 
fish,  corn,  salt  stores,  victuals,  and  fruit 
(grocery  wares  excepted),  and  to  be  a place  of 
carrying  forth  of  the  same,  or  the  like,  and 
for  no  other  merchandises.”  That  Act  was, 
perhaps,  aimed  at  a growing  practice,  which 
is  illustrated  by  a previous  record  of  1550  : 
“There  came  a sheppe  of  egges  and  shurtes  and 
smockea  out  of  France  to  Byllyngesgatte.”  In 
1699  an  Act  was  passed  to  limit  the  tratlic  to 
“ all  sorts  of  fish.”  The  premises  were 
rebuilt  by  .T.  R.  Running,  architect,  in 
1849-53,  and  have  been  since  enlarged.  The 
proposed  additions  will  occupy  a recently- 
cleared  ania  in  Lower  Thames-street,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  19,215^.,  with  rentals  of 
6,245J.  in  the  aggregate,  and  an  annual 
expense  of  4,514Z. 


WE  hear  that  Brooks's  Club-house,  in  St. 

James’s-street,  is  about  to  be  enlarged 
by  the  addition  thereto  of  the  two  adjoining 
houses  in  Park-place,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
1,400/.  The  present  promises  were  built  in 
1777-8  by  Brooks,  money-lender  and  wine- 
dealer,  from  the  designs  of  Henry  Holland, 
who  was  architect,  also,  of  Boodle's.  At  one 
time  the  chief  temple  of  wagers  and  deep 
play,  this  club  originated  with  a coterie  who 
used  to  meet  in  Almack’s  gaming-house, 
when  kept,  we  take  it,  at  the  old  Thatched 
House  Tavern, — now  site,  in  part,  of  the  Con- 
servative Club,  Smirke  & Basevi,  architects, 
1843-6.  But  the  existing  club  was  established 
in  1764,  by  some  leading  Whigpeers  and  com- 
moners of  that  day,  and,  it  appears,  in  a house 
on  the  sunny  side  of  Pall  Mall.  That  house  was 
rebuilt  for  his  once  popular  “ Shakespeare 
Gallery"  by  Alderman  Boydell,  who  paid 
Thomas  Banks  500  guineas  for  the  has  relief 
on  the  front — it  remained  to  our  own  day — of 
Shakespeare  with  Painting  and  Poetry.  A 
fine  engraving  of  this  group  will  be  found  in 
the  collection  of  large-sized  engravings  that 
was  made  of  the  pictures.  On  the  dispersal 
of  Boydell’s  paintings  in  1806,  a committee 
bought  the  lease  for  the  British  Institution. 
That  was  closed  in  1870,  giving  place  to  the 
Marlborough  Club.  Amongst  the  earlier 
members  of  Brooks’s  were  Charles  James  Fox, 
who  for  a while  lived  next  door ; George  Sel- 
wyn,  Wilherforce,  Wilkes,  Sheridan,  whom 
Selwyn  black-balled  more  than  once  only 
because  his  fatlier  had  been  a player ; Gibbon, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Burke,  and  Garrick. 


SIR  JAMES  PICTON,  theveteranLiverpool 
architect,  has  published,  appropriately  at 
this  moment,  a pamphlet*  on  the  history  of 

"Walmisley;  Liverpool. 


the  various  Town  Halls  of  Liverpool,  first 

read  as  a paper  before  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society  on  the  26th  of  last  month. 
Some  portion  of  the  information,  in  regard  to 
the  existing  Town  Hall  and  its  inscription, 
we  have  already  had  in  Sir  James  Picton’s 
“Annals  of  Liverpool”;  hut  the  pamphlet 
gives,  in  a convenient  form,  a good  deal  of 
curious  record  as  to  the  successive  Town 
Halls  of  Liverpool. 

rpilE  Art  Journal  for  December  contains 
-L  an  article  bv  Mr.  M.  W.  Conway,  on  the 
Berlin  Museum,  illustrated  by  a couple  of  fine 
line  engravings,  one  of  which,  by  Jacoby,  after 
Filippo  Lippi,  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the 
number.  An  article  by  Mr.  Henry  Wallis,  on 
“ the  Glass  and  Ceramic  Gallery  at  the  British 
Museum,”  is  of  great  interest  both  for  the 
information  it  gives  and  the  admirable  cuts 
with  which  it  is  illustrated.  “ A Foreign 
Artist  and  Author  in  England  ” visits  Rams- 
gate and  Margate  in  this  number,  and  his 
sketches  are  admirably  characteristic. 


The  Scottish  Art  Revieiv,  which  continues 
to  show  itself  one  of  the  most  able  and 
intellectual  of  the  recent  art  periodicals  of  the 
day,  contains  this  month  a notice  of  the  life 
and  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Sellars,  the  archi- 
tect, with  a portrait  and  some  small  illustra- 
tions of  some  of  his  designs.  An  article  on 
the  exhibition  of  decorative  handiwork  at  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  with  some  illustra- 
tions, is  of  interest ; and  among  the  contribu- 
tions is  a short  notice  by  Mr.  Lelaud  as  to  a 
supposed  discovery  of  the  existence  of  jade  in 
the  island  of  Iona.  “ A Ballade  of  Kelvin 
Fair,”  with  some  sketches,  commemorates  half- 
humorously  the  Glasgow  Exhibition — 

“ The  gaudy  bubble  that  we  blew.” 

A small  landscape,  an  evening  scene  by  Mr. 
O’Meara,  makes  a charming  illustration;  land- 
scapes of  the  “ impressionist”  school  have  the 
merit  of  reproducing  well. 

WE  have  received  Dr.  Page’s  report  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  an  outbreak  of  small- 
pox in  St.  Joseph’s  Certified  Industrial 
School,  Manchester.  The  causes  of  the  out- 
break seem,  however,  to  have  been  uncon- 
nected with  any  deficient  sanitary  arrange- 
ment of  tho  building. 


A ZINC-CREOSOTE  process  of  preserving 
timber  is  described  in  the  recent  volume 
of  “ Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.”  The  experiments  from  which  the 
data  have  been  obtained  are  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  .1 . P.  Caird,  an  American  engineer, 
who  communicated  the  details  to  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Association  of  Engineering 
Societies.  After  the  timber  has  been  prepared 
in  the  usual  way  by  steamhig  and  vacuum, 
dead-oil  is  run  into  the  cylinder,  and  so  much 
as  may  be  desired  is  forced  into  the  wood,  half 
a gallon  of  oil  or  less  to  each  cubic  foot  of 
timber  being  about  the  quantity  required. 
Tlie  oil  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  cylinder, 
which  is  charged  with  chloride  of  zinc,  and 
this  by  pressure  is  forced  into  the  timber 
through  and  beyond  the  oil.  In  this  way  the 
wood  receives  the  advantage  of  the  dead-oil 
treatment  with  the  expenditure  of  one  half, 
or  less,  of  the  usual  xiroportion  of  oil,  and  the 
chloride  surrounded  by  the  oil  is  protected  for 
a lengthened  period  against  moisture.  It  is 
stated  that  this  process  gives  the  best  result 
for  the  money  invested. 

UNDER  the  title  “ Compania  Anduima 
Esploradora  de  las  Huscas  del  Inca,”  a 
company  has  been  formed  at  Lima,  in  Peru, 
witli  the  object  of  “ exploiting  ” the  sepul- 
tures of  the  ancient  Peruvian  kings,  in  the 
hopes  of  recovering  the  extensive  treasures  of 
gold  which  tradition,  hundreds  of  years  old 
and  handed  down  to  the  present  day,  affirms 
to  be  hid  there.  For  generations  these  hopes 
have  been  kept  alive  among  the  Peruvians, 
and  apparently  with  some  reason.  Tiahuaco, 
the  Baalbek  of  the  New  World,  lies  a vast 
j heap  of  ruins.  Like  Carthage  it  has  been  tlie 
I convenient  quarry  for  the  building  material 
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of  many  Riirrounding  towns,  for 
villa^'-e,  every  church,  even  the  cathedral  of 
La  Pnz  in ' Bolivia,  some  three  hundred 
miles  off,  has  taken  its  stone  from 
the  ancient  caiiital  and  necropolis  of  the  Incas 
•of  Peru.  A like  fate  has  awaited  the  once- 
famous  fortified  city  of  Cuzco,  where  the 
'enormou.s  (rolden  chain  of  Iluayna  Capac  was 
kept,  which  was  said  to  he  long  enough  to  go 
twice  round  the  great  square  at  Iluacapata, 
the  links,  all  of  pure  gold,  being  as  thick  as 
a man’s  arm.  oome  of  the  legends  about 
these  “ tapados  ” or  cnvpvvd  treasures  are 
mentioned  in  ancient  historical  writings; 
thus  Felipe  de  Pomanes  mentions  the  exist- 
ence, beneath  the  Castillo  of  Cuzco,  of 
41  vaulted  chamber  containing  the  statues 
•of  all  the  Incas  in  solid  gold,  and  that 
in  his  time  a certain  Doha  Maria  de 
Esquival  had  actually  seen  them.  This 
lady  w'us  the  wife  of  one  of  the  direct 
■descendants  of  the  kings  by  w’hom  she  was 
led  blindfold  into  the  vault.  Again,  the 
pre.sent  aborigines  all  declare  that  the  golden 
throne  was  ca.st  into  the  Lake  of  Pultaraarac, 
and  that  under  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Cuzco  there  i.s  a “ garden’’  with  trees  made  of 
lire  gold ; w'hen  Humboldt  was  in  Peru  he 
eard  the  same  story,  and  during  the  rebellion 
•of  Pumacacuu,  in  ISl-I,  the  leaders  are  said 
to  have  found  some  treasures  which  helped 
them  to  pay  their  w'ay : the  rebels  were 
defeated  at  Ayaverene,  and  Piimacacua 
promised  his  captors  a “ mountain  of 
gold  ” if  they  would  spare  his  life  ; he 
was  executed,  however,  and  the  secret 
perished  with  him.  The  ancient  Incas  un- 
doubtedly possessed  large  quantities  of  the 
precious  metal ; many  skulls  have  been  found 
covered  with  plates  of  gold,  lu  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  the  walls,  columns,  and  cornices 
were  also  covered  with  gold ; and  the  great 
Sun  and  idols  were  of  })ure  massive  gold. 
When  Atahualpa  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Pizarro,  he  offered  a “room  full  ” for  his  life  ; 
Pizarro  required  “ two  rooms  full,”  and  mes- 
sengers went  to  fetch  it,  but  news  of  the  death 
of  their  chief  reached  them,  and  they  buried 
the  treasure  in  the  forests  of  Dianganati, 
Pew  of  these  hoards  have  since  been  found, 
so  tliat  the  enterprising  Compahia  has  a large 
field  for  search,  and — very  sanguine  share- 
holders. 


THE  St.  Jamei's  Gazette  of  Saturday  last, 
in  an  amusing  article  on  “ Chri.stmas 
Annual-making,”  recounts  how  the  manu- 
facture of  special  effects  and  subjects  comes 
in  for  a special  value  in  these  publications  : — 
“ Some  years  aifo  two  or  three  artists,  although 
"but  little  valued  at  other  times,  were  always  popular 
at  Christmas  frum  a certain  dexterity  in  depicting 
mullioned  windows  with  the  light  stealina  from 
them  on  to  the  snow  without,  while  returned 
wanderers,  hidden  beneath  the  ivy,  gazed  in  at  the 
home  of  their  youth.  In  fact,  there  is  a story  lold 
of  a publinher  asking  a question  about  the  skill 
•of  one  of  these  talented  gentlemen,  and  being 
answered,  ‘ I don’t  know  much  about  his  being  an 
but  he's  the  best  inoaitd-gnwgti&t  I ever  came 
across.’” 

Moated-grangeist  ” is  good,  as  Polonius 
would  have  put  it. 


EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  second  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute 
l£or  the  present  session  took  place  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington  (Vice- 
President)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  announced  the  receipt  of  a 
"bronze  medal  and  diploma  from  Sir  Herbert 
:Sandford.  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Adelaide  E.xhihirion,  in  recognition  of  theexhibit 
■of  phottigraplis  of  recently-erected  buildings 
sent  by  the  Institute. 

Mr.  White  also  announced  that  the  November 
examination  of  candidates  for  the  Associateship 
commenced  on  Monday,  the  26th  of  last  month, 
4ind  terminal  ed  on  the  1st  inst.,  when  it  was 
found  that  thirty-one  out  of  the  thirty-eight 
candidates  who  presented  themselves  had 
passed  (applau.se). 

Mr.  White  further  stated  that  three  members 
of  the  Conricil  had  offered  a prize,  to  be  called 
the  Scientiiic  Masonry  Prize,  of  Ten  Guineas, 


who  should  produce,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute,  the  best  essay  on  the 
following  subject : “ The  Design  of  the  Vaulting 
of  the  Entrance-hall  to  a Public  Building.” 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  (Hon.  Sec.)  drew 
attention  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand, 
which,  as  they  were  aware,  had  stood  too  long 
in  a ruinous  and  discreditable  condition.  He 
believed  every  Member  of  the  Institute  would 
agree  that  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  a public 
calamity  if  the  church  were  permitted  to 
be  removed  (applause).  There  were  Goths  who 
desired  to  remove  the  church,  on  the  score  that 
the  traffic  of  the  Strand  was  impeded  by  it, 
and  that  its  removal  was  necessary  on  public 
grounds.  This  allegation  he  had  already  taken 
upon  himself  to  refute,  inasmuch  as  the  street 
opposite  St.  Mary-le-Strand  was  not  the 
narrowest  point  of  the  Strand,  which  was  at 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  formed  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  that  part  of  the  thoroughfare  opposite 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith’s  premises.  The  proper 
way  to  remedy  thi.s  was  by  what  had  been 
more  than  once  suggested,  namely,  to  throw 
back  the  rubbishing  houses  occupying  the 
north  side  of  the  street  (applause).  The 
view  of  St.  Mary-Ie-Strand,  from  whichever 
side  it  was  looked  at,  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  street  views  in  London,  and  he 
believed  every  one  would  strongly  deprecate 
anything  being  done  to  destroy  it.  He 
had  been  asked  by  the  rector  and  church- 
wardens to  examine  the  church,  and  he  had 
made  a very  careful  examination,  he  need  not 
say  with  great  interest  and  delight,  and  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  renovating  it  at  a very 
reasonable  cost.  He  could  scarcely  believe 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  the 
public  to  subscribe.  At  all  events,  he  would 
like  to  be  in  the  position  of  having  the 
sympathy  of  the  Institute  in  giving  expression 
to  similar  views  to  those  which  he  had  now 
ventured  to  express  (applause). 

Mr.  Francis  Hooper  (Pugin  Student,  1882; 
holder  of  the  Godwin  Bursary,  1888),  then  read 
a paper  entitled  “ Building  Control  in  Paris, 
with  Notes  on  its  Administration.”  The  follow- 
ing is  the  substance  of  the  paper  : — 

The  task  I am  about  to  attempt  is  that  of 
laying  before  you  an  outline  of  the  chief  pro- 
visions for  regulating  building  enterprise  in 
Paris  and  the  agencies  for  their  administration. 

I cannot,  however,  proceed  without  expres- 
sing grateful  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
Bursary,  so  liberally  founded  by  the  late  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  to  which  I owe  the  oppor- 
tunities 1 have  enjoyed  of  studying  my  subject, 
nor  can  I omit  to  record  the  kind  assistance 
afforded  me  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  aud  His  Excellency  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  in  furnishing  me 
with  letters  of  introduction ; by  M.  Alpband, 
Directeur  des  Travaux  de  Paris ; and  the 
honorary  and  corresponding  members  of  this 
Institute,  and  by  many  others,  of  whose 
courtesy  I shall  always  retain  most  pleasant 
reminiscences. 

No  new  building,  reconstruction,  or  addition 
may  be  commenced  in  any  of  the  streets  of 
the  city,  which  all  belong  to  the  Grande  Voirie, 
without  the  permission  of  the  central  adminis- 
trative authority,  which  is  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Seine,  resident  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
Prefect  of  the  Seine  exercises  all  the  functions 
of  Mayor  of  Paris  with  the  exception  of  the 
control  of  the  police.  The  police  force  is  under 
the  command  of  the  Prefect  of  Police,  who,  like 
the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  is  appointed  by  the 
Government,  and,  in  his  capacity  of  guardian 
of  the  safety  of  the  streets  and  places  of 
public  assembly,  administers  the  building  re- 
gulations in  regard  thereto.  The  whole  of 
the  streets  of  Paris  have,  for  purposes  of 
simplification,  been  classified  as  belonging  to  the 
‘‘Grande  Voirie”;  all  building  operations  are, 
therefore,  subject  to  control  of  the  Prefect  of 
the  Department.  The  general  classification  of 
the  roads  throughout  France  as  national,  de- 
partmental, and  parochial  has  been  described 
by  M.  Waddlngton,  the  French  Ambassador  in 
London,  in  two  most  interesting  articles 
on  Local  Government  in  France  this  year, 
in  the  June  and  July  numbers  of  the  I^ine- 
temth  Century.  The  small  coloured  map  of 
the  environs  of  Paris  exhibited  shows  the 
classification  of  the  roads  immediately  beyond 
the  city  boundaries.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  permission,  application  must  be 
addressed  in  writing  to  the  Prefect  on  pafier 
timbre — that  is,  paper  bearing  the  Govern- 


ment duty  stamp  of  GO  centimes, — and  must 
be  accompanied  by  drawings. 

Drawings  for  the  erection  of  a new  building 
must  comprise  plans  of  each  storey,  together 
with  a cross-section  showing  the  height  and 
general  construction,  to  a scale  of  0'02  m.,  or 
about  J in.  to  the  foot. 

The  Larv  of  Alignment  is  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  frontage  of  property  abutting  on 
irregular  streets.  Its  application  involves  a 
‘‘  servitude  ” on  all  land  which  does  not  con- 
form to  the  authorised  alignment,  preventing 
the  erection,  reconstruction,  or  structural  repair 
of  any  building  thereon,  and  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Comraissaire-voyers  to  see 
observed.  It  becomes  necessary  before 
sanctioning  building  operations  along  the 
public  way  to  consult  the  Plan  of  Alignment. 
The  Loi  d'  Alignement  had  its  origin  in  the 
reign  of  Henri  IV.,  1607,  when  application  for 
permission  was  required  to  be  made  to  the 
Grand  Voyer  of  the  King  before  any  building 
was  commenced  bordering  on  the  grande 
voirie  or  highway,  thus  securing  to  him  power 
to  regulate  the  lines  or  frontage.  About  a 
century  later,  the  need  for  systematic  pro- 
cedure becoming  apparent,  decrees  were 
issued  that  every  town  having  4,000  in- 
habitants should  prepare  plans  of  its 
streets,  together  with  recommendations  as 
to  the  future  lines  of  frontage  to  be 
adopted.  The  plans  were  prepared  to  uniform 
scales,  one  consisting  of  a general  map  of  the 
town,  the  other  giving,  to  a larger  scale,  all 
buildings  abutting  on  the  streets.  'The  proposed 
lines  of  frontage  recommended  by  the  Mayor 
and  Council  were  drawn  in  red  ; yellow  colour 
showod  the  area  of  ground  to  be  contributed  to 
the  thoroughfare ; whilst  blue  showed  any 
frontage  that  might  be  advanced  on  the 
then  existing  lines.  These  plans  were 
submitted,  through  the  Prefect  of  the 
Department,  to  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior with  observations,  and,  if  approved 
finally  by  the  chief  of  the  State,  was  decreed  as 
binding  on  every  owner  building  or  recon- 
structing his  property  along  the  highway. 
Thus  it  is  that  throughout  France  will  be 
found  plans  upon  which  systematic  alignment 
is  in  progress  or  has  already  been  carried  out. 
The  equity  of  the  “Servitude  of  Alignment” 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  thorough- 
fares are  public  property ; buildings,  therefore, 
erected  along  them  enjoy  light,  air,  and  con- 
venience from  their  proximity,  and  their  in- 
dividual owners  are  held  to  reciprocally  con- 
tribute to  the  enjoyment  and  convenience  of 
the  public. 

When,  from  whatever  cause,  the  owner  of 
property  to  be  set  back  desires  to  rebuild,  the 
new  alignment  is  followed  unhesitatingly,  and 
should  he  not  be  satisfied  with  the  offer  of 
compensation  made  to  him  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  he  can  appeal  to  the  jury  at  their 
next  sitting  for  a consideration  of  his  claims, 
and  wliose  award  is  binding  on  both  parties, 
unless  taken  before  the  Cour  de  Cassation. 
In  the  estimate  of  compensation  no  considera- 
tion is  given  to  buildings  on  the  ground 
to  be  vacated,  as  the  owner  may  enjoy  their 
USD  until,  from  decay  or  other  causes,  his 
property  becomes  subject  to  condemnation  as 
dangerous  to  the  public,  and  reconstruction 
would  be  necessary  at  his  expense.  In  the 
valuation  of  the  land  much  depends  on  the 
free  space  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  If  only 
garden  land  the  compensation  is  based  on  its 
value.  If  sufficient  ground  does  not  exist  for 
rebuilding  a healthy  house,  the  whole  site  is 
purchased  and  offered  at  a price  to  the  adjoin- 
ing owner.  Should  the  adjoining  owner  be 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  purchase  the 
residue,  even  on  the  valuation  of  the  jury,  it  is 
possible  for  the  authorities  to  acquire  his  pro- 
perty by  the  agency  of  the  Law  of  Expro- 
priation on  account  of  Public  Utility,”  and 
to  dispose  of  the  two  sites  as  they  deem 
best. 

This  law,  not  being  costly  in  execution  to  the 
community,  is  applied  in  all  the  provincial  towns 
of  4,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  where  the  exceed- 
ingly slow  operation  is  not  of  great  incon- 
venience. 

'The  “ Law  of  Expropriation  on  Account  of  the 
Public  Utility  ” provides  for  the  immediate 
acquisition  of  property  by  Municipal  or  other 
autliorities,  required  for  varying  purposes,  such 
as  sites  for  public  buildings,  monuments,  new 
streets,  railways,  &c.,  as  well  as  buildings  re- 
quired for  improvement,  of  the  sanitation  of  a 
district.  In  order  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  three  operations  of  great  import- 
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ance  are  necessary  ia[the  application  of  expro- 
priation : — 

1.  “The  Declaration  of  Public  Utility,”  by 
the  State. 

2.  “ The  Judgment  of  Expropriation,"  by  the 
Court  of  Justice. 

3.  "The  Award  of  Compensation,”  by  the 
Jury. 

The  necessary  plans  having  been  prepared,  in 
accordance  with  certain  general  instructions,  to 
fully  demonstrate  the  scheme  and  the  extent  of 
the  property  proposed  to  be  acquired  for  its 
execution  (specimen  exhibited),  an  enqucte 
Uminaire  is  held  at  the  Mairie  of  each  arrondisse- 
ment  in  which  such  property  is  situate.  The 
enquete  is  announced  by  placards  posted  through- 
out the  arrondis.scment  (specimen  exhibited),  by 
advertisements  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  for 
fifteen  days  the  plan  is  exhibited,  that  the 
owners  and  others  interested  may  examine  it 
and  record  their  observations  in  writing.  ^ For 
three  additional  days  a comvtissaire  oiquHteur, 
appointed  by  the  Prefect,  receives  and  records 
all  verbal  observations  made  to  him  at  the  Mairie 
with  regard  to  the  scheme.  These  observations 
may  relate  cither  to  its  questionable  necessity 
or  its  efficiency,  tlie  excess  of  property 
to  be  expropriated  or  the  insufficiency, 
as  well  as  questions  on  the  accurate 
representation  of  the  several  properties. 
The  Commissaire-enqufiteur  also  furnishes  a full 
report,  giving  also  his  opinion  on  tlie  scheme, 
which  is  forwarded,  together  with  all  the  other 
documents,  to  the  Conseil  Municipal.  The 
Conseil  may  determine  to  modify  the  scheme 
in  accordance  with  suggestions  offered,  or  to 
maintain  the  original  plans.  The  plan  and 
reports  are  next  submitted  by  the  Prefect  of 
the  Department,  with  his  recommendations,  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  project  is 
examined  in  the  “ Bureau  de  la  Vcirie,”  to 
which  the  whole  of  the  thoroughfares  of  France 
are  subject.  If  still  approved,  the  documents 
are  submitted  to  the  "Council  of  State,"  and 
the  scheme  becomes  effective  by  the  signature  of 
the  Chief  of  the  State  to  the  " Declaration  of  its 
Public  Utility."  If  technical  advice  be  required 
on  an  architectural  question  involving,  may  be, 
the  selection  of  a site  of  an  important  public 
building  or  the  relation  of  a new  street  to 
national  monuments,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior will  consult  the  " General  Council  for 
Civil  Buildings."  The  constitution  of  this  Council 
has  been  most  ably  described  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
"White,  in  his  work  on  " The  Architecture  of 
Public  Buildings  in  Paris  and  London.”  In 
matters  such  as  railways,  bridges,  or  canals, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  may  consult  the 
‘‘  Conseil  G6n6ral  des  Ponts  et  ChaussC'es,”  such 
advice  being  usually  followed. 

Expropriation  is  the  second  stage  of  the  pro- 
cedure, andean  only  be  pronounced  by  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  when  it  has  assured  itself  that 
provision  is  made  for  adequate  compensation 
to  all  whose  property  and  rights  are  to  be 
acquired  on  the  ground  of  “public  utility.”  A 
second  enquiry  is  therefore  held,  publicly 
announced  like  the  first,  and  extends  over 
eight  days,  during  which  time  a “ plan  par- 
cellaire"  is  exhibted.  This  plan,  with  certain 
additions  (.specimen  exhibited),  is  the  same  as 
the  former.  All  the  properties  to  be  acquired 
are  numbered  consecutively,  and  a list  is 
attached  to  the  plan  giving  the  names  of  the 
several  owners,  copied  from  the  “ matrice 
cadestrale  ” or  official  register  of  property, 
together  with  the  tenants  reported  by  the 
Commissaires  Voyers  as  h.aving  claims  to 
compensation.  This  second  enquete  permits 
the  notification  of  any  interests  which  have 
been  overlooked,  and  the  correction  of  any 
errors  in  the  description  of  property.  The 
Court  of  Justice  pronounces  “expropriation 
on  account  of  public  utility,"  and,  in  the  case 
of  municipal  improvements,  a decree  of  ces.si- 
bility  by  the  Prefect  renders  the  occupants  of 
the  property  only  tenants  “ at  will  ” of  the 
Municipality.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  is 
made  public  by  advertisement,  together  with 
the  offers  of  compensation  made  by  the  Muni- 
cipality. If  these  offers  are  not  accepted 
within  eight  days,  application  is  made  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  for  the  appointment  of  a jury. 

The  Arvard  of  Compensatiim  is  made  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  persons,  selected  from  the  special 
jury  list,  presided  over  by  a “ magistrat- 
directeur,”  being  a judge  of  the  Civil  Tribunal, 
Claimants  appear  in  person  or  by  counsel,  the 
jury  making  their  award  after  a visit  to  the 
property.  The  awards  are  published  in  the 
official  newspapers,  together  with  the  offers  and 
claims,  and  are  absolutely  binding,  unless  notice 


to  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  given  within  fifteen 
days. 

Line  of  Frontage. — The  first  consideration  in 
all  proposals  for  new  buildings  or  reconstruction 
is  the  line  of  frontage  to  be  adopted.  This  is 
ascertained  by  reference  to  the  plan  of  Paris 
in  charge  of  a special  service  at  the  Hotel  de 
"V^ille,  on  which  are  shown  the  lines  of  all 
authorised  new  streets  as  well  as  frontages  to 
be  adjusted  in  old  thoroughfares. 

Height  of  Building. — Dependent  on  the  dis- 
tance between  the  authorised  lines  of  building 
frontage  which,  until  the  realignment  has  been 
carried  out,  does  not  always  correspond  with  the 
effective  width  of  the  street,  is  the  limit  of  the 
height  of  the  building.  A scale  of  dimensions 
fixes  the  maximum  height  of  the  front  wall  in 
proportion  to  the  width  of  the  street,  as  shown 
by  the  diagram  exhibited,  but,  whatever  maybe 
the  width  of  the  street,  square,  or  quay  no  wall 
abutting  on  the  thoroughfare  may  exceed  a 
height  of  Go  ft.  (5  in. 

Height  of  Roofs. — The  outline  roofs  must  be 
contained  within  the  perimeter  produced  by 
describing  a semi-circle,  springing  from  the 
external  face  of  the  enclosing  wall,  having  a 
radius  equal  to  half  the  effective  width  of  the 
street,  but  in  no  case  exceeding  27  ft.  6 in. 
Dormer  windows  may  extend  1 ft.  8 in.  be- 
yond the  arc  of  the  roof,  but  may  not  project 
over  the  w.all,  nor  exceed  in  collective  width 
two-thirds  the  length  of  building  frontage. 
These  regulations  apply  equally  to  buildings  set 
back  from  the  public  way  and  to  private 
thoroughfares  and  passages,  always  excepting 
that  the  enclosing  walls  of  a staircase  con- 
structed in  a courtyard  may  extend  beyond  the 
perimeter,  in  order  that  they  may  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  ceiling  of  the  highest  floor  served 
by  such  staircase. 

Height  of  Storeys. — In  all  buildings  the  height 
of  the  ground  storey,  measured  to  the  ceiling, 
shall  not  be  less  tlian  Oft.  2 in.;  the  basement 
and  other  storeys  not  less  than  8 ft.  G in. ; the 
storeys  in  the  roof  being  measured  to  the 
highest  part. 

Courtyards  and  Air  • shafts. — These  are 
classified,  as  those  which  serve  to  light  and 
ventilate:  first,  living-room.s ; second,  kitchens: 
third,  water-closets  and  passages.  The  minimum 
area  of  each  is  precisely  defined,  being  dependent 
on  the  height  of  the  enclosing  buildings.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  air-circulation  in  the  event  of 
any  of  the  areas  being  roofed  with  glass. 
Several  proprietors  on  making  a formal  contract 
with  the  City  of  Paris  to  maintain  in  perjietuity 
courts  in  common,  these  courts  being  together 
one  and  a half  times  tlie  authorised  area,  the 
proprietors  are  permitted  to  raise  their  build- 
ings to  tlie  height  corresponding  to  the  larger 
area.  In  the  case  of  the  union  of  several  courts 
the  height  of  the  division  wall  must  not  exceed 
.0-0  m.  The  effect  of  these  provisions  is  to 
render  ‘Tight  and  air”  disputes  almost  unknown. 

Position  of  The  distance  from 

party  walls  of  windows  not  lighted  from  the 
street  is  the  subject  of  legislation.  This,  how- 
ever, i.s  not  administered  by  the  Prefecture. 

Number  of  Storeys. — The  number  of  storeys 
above  the  ground  is  limited  to  seven,  including 
the  entresol  and  attics. 

Central  Admmistrative  Service. — The  " De- 
partment of  Works  ” of  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Seine  is  presided  over  by  a Director,  assisted 
by  a Sub- Director.  The  responsible  office  of 
Director  has  long  been  filled  by  M.  Alphand,  a 
distingui.shed  engineer,  known  to  British  archi- 
tects by  the  interesting  works,  published  under 
his  supervision,  to  illustrate  the  arti.stic  and 
.scientific  developments  of  the  city  of  which  he 
is  justly  proud.  M.  Huet,  the  Sub-Director,  is, 
like  ^1.  Alphand,  an  Inspector-General  of  Ponts 
et  Chaussees.  It  comjirises  three  main  divi- 
sions, each  of  which  has  its  responsible  chief. 

1.  The  water,  canal,  and  drainage  services. 

2.  The  public  thoroughfares. 

3.  The  buildings  belonging  to  the  Munici- 
pality_ 

Divisional  Service.  — The  second  division, 
which  ha.s  charge  of  the  public  thoroughfares, 
deals  with  all  applications  for  permission  to 
build,  defines  and  verifie.s  all  lines  of  building 
frontage  and  levels,  maintains  the  roads  and 
footways,  trees,  street-lighting,  &c.,  negotiates 
for  the  sale  and  purch^aso  of  property,  and 
superintends  the  execution  of  street  iraprove- 
ments.  To  M.  Deville,  the  chief  of  this  divi- 
sion,  I am  indebted  for  invaluable  assistance  in 
collecting  particulars  of  the  laws  in  force  for 
effecting  street  improvements,  and  the  method 
of  their  application. 

Service  du  Plan  de  Paris.  — This  service, 
though  independent  of  the  three  main  divisions 


of  the  Department  of  Works,  and  responsible- 
only  to  the  Director  of  Works,  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  all  the  operations  of  the  Division  of 
Public  Thoroughfares.  The  work  of  this 
service  is,  to  preserve  a correct  plan  of  the 
city,  showing  the  authorised  alignment  of  every 
street,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  lines 
of  frontage  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  appli- 
cations for  permission  for  new  buildings  or 
reconstructions  bordering  on  the  public  streets ; 
to  prepare  plans  of  all  property  bought  or  sold 
by  the  Municipality  ; and  to  elaborate  schemes 
for  new  streets  and  the  improvement  of  those- 
existing.  To  the  chief  of  this  service,  M. 
Hoehereau,  himself  an  architect  by  education, 

I am  indebted  for  most  kind  assistance  in  col- 
lecting the  plans  and  maps  which  lam  able  to 
exhibit.  The  wise  forethought  in  matters  of 
street  improvement  is  well  exemplified  by  a 
work  published  in  1878  (by  the  Prefecture  of 
the  Seine),  entitled  “ Projets  de  "Voirie,”  a 
copy  of  which  I am  able  to  exhibit. 
This  work  is  a register  of  the  various 
schemes  which  have  been  drawn  up  from 
time  to  time.  These  are  classified  (by  Arron- 
disseraent)a8  street  widenings  or  new  thorough- 
fares. A description  of  each  is  given,  with 
details  of  its  length,  the  ground  to  be  thrown 
into  the  roadway,  the  estimated  cost  of  acquir- 
ing the  necessary  property,  cost  of  construction 
and  selling  value  of  surplus  land  resulting  in 
the  approximate  cost  of  execution.  With  such 
a register  any  Municipal  Councillor  or  ratepayer 
can,  without  difficulty  to  himself  or  labour  to 
the  authorities,  ascertain  what  improvements 
have  been  contemplated  in  his  own  locality. 

Active  Exterior  Service. — The  active  staff  of 
the  Division  of  Public  Thoroughfares,  whose 
duties  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  District 
Surveyor  in  London,  have  the  title  of  Commis- 
saire-voyers.  The  Commissaire-voyer  is  ap- ' 
pointed  by  the  Municipal  Council  after  evidence 
is  produced  of  his  technical  training  and  com- 
petence, either  by  certificates  and  diplomas  or 
by  reference  to  executed  works.  The  appoint- 
ment is  permanent,  and  remuneration  is 
by  a salary,  increasing  according  to  length 
of  service.  These  voyers  are  twenty  in 
number,  and  are  each  being  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  building  operations  in  one  of 
the  arrondissements  of  the  city.  Each  has  an 
office  at  the  “ Mairie  ” of  his  arrondissement, 
and  is  assisted  by  a Commissaire-voyer-adjoint, 
or  deputy.  The  Commissaire-voyer-adjoint  is 
usually  a successful  student  of  the  Architec- 
tural Section  of  the  Ecoledes  Beaux  Arts  or  of 
the  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chanss6es,  who  ha.^ 
passed  the  necessary  qualifying  examination. 
The  examining  board  consist  of  three  of 
the  engineers  of  the  service  and  two  Com- 
missaires-voyers.  The  subjects  dealt  with 
include  drawing,  geometry,  physics,  building 
construction,  administrative  law,  and  building 
regulations.  The  qualified  candidates  must  not 
be  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  being  placed  by  the  ex- 
aminers in  order  of  merit,  fili  by  rotation  the 
vacancies  as  they  occur.  The  examinations  are 
held  only  when  the  list  of  qualified  candidates 
is  exhausted.  Each  Commissaire-voyer  is  re- 
quired to  reside  within  the  arrondissement  to 
which  he  is  appointed.  He  is  free  to  practise 
as  an  architect  or  expert  only  beyond  its  limits, 
and  he  may  not  act  as  expert  in  matters  which 
the  Municipality  has  interest  in.  The  voyer  is 
regarded,  in  cases  of  building  infringement, 
as  voyer  of  the  whole  of  Paris,  and  is  conse-- 
quently  held  to  report  every  in.stance  which  he 
observes.  The  fines  imposed  on  the  erring  pro- 
prietor are  handed  to  the  voyer  who  first  gave 
notice  of  an  infringement.  A report  is  ren- 
dered every  three  months,  recording  the  various 
building  operations,  also  works  authorised  but 
not  commenced,  as  permissions  are  invalid  at 
the  expiration  of  t-welve  months.  Cases  of 
importance  and  difficulty  can  be  submitted  to 
the  Commission- Supcrieiire- de -la -Voirie,  of 
which  the  Director  of  Works  is  president,  the 
sub-director  vice-president,  its  members  being 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Alignments,  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  Streets  and  Pronmnades,  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  the  Highways,  three 
Commissaires-voyers  as  permanent  members, 
two  Commissaires-voyers  appointed  for  one  year 
only. 

PREFECTURE  OF  POLICE. 

General  Building  Regulations. — Tlie  police 
regulations  are  chiefly  such  as  provide  for  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  street  traffic.  No 
barrier,  hoarding,  scaffold,  shoring,  or  ladder, 
may  be  erected  in  the  streets  or  thorough- 
fares without  permission.  Applications  must 
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"be  addressed  to  the  prefecture,  on  paper  timbrS, 
defining  the  nature  of  the  requirements,  and 
permission  is  granted  only  upon  production  of 
the  approval  of  the  Prefecture-of-the- Seine  to 
any  intended  building  operations.  No  fees  are 
due  in  respect  of  these  applications.  The  con- 
struction of  temporary  erections  for  fetes,  fairs, 
processions,  icc.,  are  all  subject  to  police  con- 
trol. Theatres,  places  of  public  assembly, 
the  factories  of  dangerous  trades,  prisons,  &c., 
are  subject  to  periodical  inspection,  and  their 
construction  to  requirements  of  the  police  archi- 
tects, based  on  carefully  prepared  bye-laws 
regulating  the  entrances  and  exits,  mode  of 
lighting,  fire-hydrants,  &c. 

Active  Exterior  Service. — The  active  staff 
consists  of  ten  architects,  each  responsible  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  police  regulations  in 
matters  of  building  works  within  a district 
comprising  two  of  the  twenty  arrondissements 
of  the  City,  to  the  Superintending  Architect 
(^Architeote-controleur'),  whose  office  is  at  the 
Prefecture  of  Police.  Vacancies  in  the  staff  of 
Architects  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police  are  filled 
in  rotation  by  candidates  who  have  passed  a 
-qualifying  examination  conducted  by  the  sitting 
architects.  This  examination,  involving  a know- 
ledge of  building  construction,  jurisprudence, 
and  special  practice,  is  held  only  as  occasion 
requires.  Remuneration  is  by  salary  increasing, 
every  three  years,  until  a fixed  limit  is  reached. 
These  architects  carry  on  private  practice,  but, 
when  undertaking  work  within  their  own  dis- 
trict, are  required  to  give  notice  to  the  super- 
intending architect.  The  duties  consist  in 
reports  on  all  applications  for  permission  to 
erect  barriers,  scaffolding,  iScc.,  with  recom- 
mendations for  best  securing  the  safety  and 
aonvenience  of  traffic,  periodical  reports  on 
the  condition  of  the  theatres,  salles  des 
^ejfcctacles,  toGtories,  Ac.,  which  are  allotted  to 
them  independently  of  the  limits  of  their 
respective  districts.  At  a weekly  meeting  of  the 
police  architects  reports  and  recommendations 
are  submitted  for  the  signature  of  the  Super- 
intending Architect,  who  presides,  and  who, 
in  endorsing  the  reports,  accepts  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  execution.  Matters  of  difficulty 
are  brought  before  this  meeting,  and  action  is 
taken  after  united  counsel.  The  Superin- 
tending Architect  undertakes  personally  the 
inspection  of  prison  buildings. 

I conclude  this  report  by  respectfully 
submitting  that  the  course  'adopted  with 
such  eminent  success  by  our  public-spirited 
neighbours  in  Paris  for  the  improvement  of 
their  city,  should  stimulate  the  efforts  of  British 
architects  and  engineers  to  educate  the  public, 
.and  especially  Londoners,  to  the  fact  that 
■expense  wisely  incurred  in  municipal  improve- 
ments is  not  money  lost.  Spacious,  well- 
planned  thoroughfares  facilitate  rapid  com- 
munication, and  hence  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness ; they  likewise  j>romote  the  health  and 
'therefore  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 
*Goo<l  approaches  to  the  great  railway  termini 
would  tend  to  promote  suburban  traffic,  to  the 
relief  of  the  congestion  of  our  central  districts. 
The  well-to-do  inhabitants  could  live  in  our 
•city  with  greater  comfort,  whilst  the  poor  would 
not  be  so  restricted  in  the  choice  of  locality, 
as  rapid  transit  would  bring  them  quicker 
to  their  field  of  labour.  Parisians  already 
'Cnvy  us  our  Inner  Circle  Railway,  and  this  if 
organised  in  conjunction  with  our  other  rail- 
way services,  might  be  made  of  still  greater 
walue. 

London  possesses  great  natural  advantages  ; 
•■its  tidal  river,  its  subsoil,  its  water-service, 
facilities  of  drainage,  and  cheap  building  mate- 
rials. 


Mr.  William  Woodward,  in  opening  the  dis- 
cussion, said  he  was  sure  that  if  Mr.  George 
Oodwin  had  lived  to  be  with  them  that  evening, 
he  would  have  been  delighted  at  the  success  of 
his  liberal  foresight  in  providing  the  Bursary 
•which  bore  bis  name.  He  (the  speaker)  had 
■had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  all  the  papers 
that  had  been  read  by  the  holders  of  the  Godwin 
Bursary.  They  had  been  excellent  papers,  but 
he  believed  that  of  Mr.  Hooper  would  rank  with 
the  best  of  them,  and  be  of  great  benefit  to 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the'”  study  of  archi- 
tecture, and  particularly  those  who  were  pre- 
<paring  for  the  Architectural  Examinations.  The 
•moment  for  the  production  of  Mr.  Hooper’s 
paper  was  singularly  opportune.  London  at  the 
present  timewiis  ina  state  of  what  might  be  called 
transition  ; the  body  created  by  the  Act  of  1)S65 
would  shortly  cease  to  exist,  and  London  would 
be  governed  by  a County  Council,  though 
'Whether  that  Council  would  secure  better  im- 


provements than  the  Metropolitan  Board  re- 
mained to  be  seen.  All  that  they  could  hope 
for  was  that  it  would  secure  them.  If  there 
were  members  present  who  favoured  the  pro- 
posal for  leasehold  enfranchisement,  Mr. 
Hooper’s  paper  would  delight  their  hearts.  It 
had  been  said  over  and  over  again  that  if  ever 
that  Bill  became  law,  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  of  the  propositions  named 
by  Mr.  Hooper, — which  gave  such  immense 
power  to  the  Municipal  authorities  in  Paris, — 
should  be  introduced  into  London,  otherwise 
the  advantages  secured  would  be  small, and  indi- 
vidual freeholders  would  be  at  liberty  to  do  as 
they  liked.  With  regard  to  the  rights  of  light, 
Mr.  Hooper  bad  endorsed  the  views  of  many  of 
them.  Many  architectural  schemes  in  London 
were  spoiled  by  the  action  of  the  owners  of 
dominant  lights ; and,  whilst  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Hooper  that  there  were  many  cases  of  ex- 
tortion, bis  opinion  was  that  the  frequent 
litigations  which  arose  in  London  on  the 
question  of  the  rights  of  light  owed  their  origin 
very  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  action  of  the 
architects  of  proposed  new  buildings.  Those 
architects,  when  they  pulled  down  houses  and 
attempted  to  erect  larger  buildings,  knew  well 
the  rights  of  the  opposite  neighbours.  There- 
fore it  was  within  their  power,  when  they  were 
designing  buildings,  not  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  adjoining  owners.  One  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  Mr.  Hooper’s  paper 
was  that  which  dealt  with  the  question  of 
street  alignment,  which  was  absolutely  essential 
for  the  well-being  of  every  city.  If  the  rules 
or  regulations  enforced  in  Paris  had  been  so 
enforced  in  London,  the  alignment  would  have 
been  improved,  and,  in  place  of  tortuous  cab- 
routes,  there  would  have  been  magnificent 
thoroughfares,  with  the  street  alignment  pro- 
perly considered.  Their  late  President,  Mr. 
I’Anson,  had  told  them  that  the  same  excellent 
system  was  followed  in  Rome,  the  plan.s  of 
proposed  improvements  and  street  alignments 
being  exposed  for  fifteen  days.  A new  street 
was  now  being  formed  fiom  Holborn  Town 
Hall  to  the  Angel,  Islington,  at  a cost  of  half  a 
million.  This  was  averyimportant  street, because 
it  became  a connexion  with  the  great  western 
thoroughfare  of  Shaftesbury  - avenue,  and 
it  also  took  part  of  the  traffic  of  Gray's  Inn- 
road  ; yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Gray’s 
Inn-road  was  60  ft.  wide,  this  new  street  was 
only  being  made  60  ft.  wide  for  building.  This 
had  been  done  because  nobody  knew  anything 
about  it,  and  no  doubt  a strong  outcry  would 
be  made  when  it  was  too  late  to  be  corrected 
(applause).  He  had  to  mention  another  sub- 
ject, and  in  doing  so  it  was  only  due  to  the 
Superintending  Architect  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works, -*-Mr.  Blashill, — to  say  that  he 
had  as  great  a regard  for  the  health  and  beauty 
of  the  metropolis  as  any  architect  in  the  room, 
so  that  anything  he  might  say  must  not  be 
considered  as  in  any  way  addressed  to  that 
gentleman.  Byan  Act  of  George  11.  a new  road 
was  formed  from  Islington  to  Paddington,  and 
the  authorities  of  those  days  considered  that, 
for  the  beauty  of  the  avenue,  the  houses  should 
be  set  back  50  ft.  from  the  road.  They  all 
knew  the  encroachments  which  had  taken  place 
from  King’s-cross  to  Baker-street,  but  hitherto 
from  Baker-street  not  a single  encroachment 
had  taken  place  upon  the  60  ft.,  the  result  being 
a magnificent  vista  bordered  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  Only  during  the  last  three  months  an 
application  had  been  made  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  permission  to  take  down 
four  houses,  just  west  of  Seymour-place.  and  to 
erect  a structure  encroaching  45  ft.  upon  the 
50  ft.  The  application  was  sent  in  in  the  usual 
way  to  the  local  authorities,— the  Vestry  of 
St.  Marylebone,  -who  considered  the  matter  in 
a public  spirit  and  refused  the  application, 
which,  however,  was  eventually  allowed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition  of  the  local  authorities,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  Act  of  George  II.  So  that  this  was 
the  encroachment  of  the  projection  of  the  line 
of  frontage,  and  every  house  in  due  course  would 
look  upon  that  as  the  true  line  of  frontage.  Had 
the  French  system  obtained  in  London,  such 
vandalism  could  never havehappened,  forpublic 
opinion  and  criticism  would  have  prevented  it 
(applause). 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Hooper  for  his  valuable  paptr.  It  might 
be  in  the  memory  of  some  present  that  in  lb74 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  proposed  an 
amendment  of  the  Building  Act,  which,  amongst 
other  things,  contained  provisions  to  limit  the 
height  of  buildings  ; but,  in  the  end,  the  Bill 
was  thrown  out.  The  Select  Committee  of  the 


House  did  not  think  it  desirable  that  the 
buildings  sliould  be  limited  in  the  way  pro- 
posed, and,  if  any  legislation  on  that  point  was 
carried  out,  it  would  have  to  be  done  with 
great  care,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
architecture.  He  believed  a short  Bill  was 
still  before  the  House  of  Lords,  proposing  to 
limit  the  height  of  buildings ; but  it  was  so 
crudely  and  negligently  drawn  that  he  could 
hardly  conceive  its  being  passe'J.  It,  however, 
showed  what  was  in  the  air,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Institute  to  take  some  steps 
to  see  that  legislation  followed  the  right  course. 
As  to  the  principle  of  the  prescriptive  right  of 
light,  he,  for  one,  could  not  understand  why  a 
man,  because  he  had  made  a window  looking 
over  his  neighbour's  ground,  and  had  enjoyed  un- 
interrupted use  of  that  window  for  a limited 
period,  should  have  a right  for  ever  to  prevent 
that  neighbour  enjoying  his  ground  (applause). 
He  was  glad  to  learn  that  prescriptive  right  did 
not  exist  in  Paris. 

Professor  Kerr  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks, 
and  said  that  the  paper  raised  some  very  im- 
portant questions.  The  feature  of  the  paper 
which  struck  him  most  forcibly  was  this, — that 
throughout  the  whole  administration  of  archi- 
tecture in  Paris  there  ran  the  principle  that 
architects  should  govern,  while  in  England  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  He  did  not  blame  the 
English  Constitution  for  that.  The  French  con- 
sidered that  all  buildings  should  be  administered 
upon  a systematic  and  well-regulated  plan,  the 
public  governing  the  individual;  while  in  Eng- 
land such  matters  seemed  to  be  entirely  un- 
known. The  liberty  of  the  individual  here  was 
so  sacred  that  people  were  most  jealous  of  its 
being  interfered  with,  even  in  the  most  modest 
way.  So  that  even  when  they  established  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  members 
possessed  no  architectural  knowledge,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  who  had  made  slips  in 
their  mi.suse  of  it.  The  Board  of  Works,  a 
typical  English  institution,  did  not  refer  archi- 
tectural matters  to  architects.  The  rule  of 
this  country  was, — and  not  in  respect  to  London 
alone,— that  architects  were  not  referred  to  in 
architectural  matters,  and  he  wished  to  know 
the  reason  why.  If  the  French  system  were 
followed  here,  London  might  become  very  much 
improved.  The  acquisition  of  a prescriptive 
right  to  light  was  really  the  outcome  of  the 
idea  that  neighbours  should  accommodate  each 
other,  but  the  inconvenience  that  arose  in 
London  from  the  practical  application  of  the 
law  of  ancient  lights  was  indescribable.  It 
came  to  this,  that  a shopkeeper  in  a back  street 
would  seriously  argue  that  his  neighbour  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  put  one  brick  upon  a fence 
wall  without  his  leave ; while  the  trouble  into 
which  neighbours  got,  and  the  hallucinations 
under  which  they  suffered  as  regards  their 
rights,  was  very  great  (laughter).  As  to  an 
alteration  of  the  law,  the  matter  had  been  some- 
what extensively  discus.sed  ac  the  Institution 
of  Surveyors,  who  bad  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  Law  Courts  would  admit  experts,  as 
the  law  enjoined  them  to  do,  for  the  decision  of 
all  questions  of  ancient  lights,  there  would  not 
be  so  much  trouble  as  there  bad  been  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  R.  Pben6  Spiers  advised  his  hearers  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
church  of  St.  Julien  des  Pauvres.  I’ari.s  shown 
on  one  of  the  plans,  as  it  was  about  to  be 
pulled  down  for  one  of  the  street  improvements. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  (Superintending  Archi- 
tect, Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,)  said  it  was 
extremely  useful  to  know  what  was  being  done 
in  important  cities  like  Paris,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  conditions  were  different 
from  those  of  London.  He  believed  that  if  the 
Institute  were  to  give  a decided  opinion  upon 
some  of  these  vexed  questions,  it  would  have 
considerable  weight  outside.  A great  deal  of 
work  appeared  to  be  managed  in  Paris  by 
boards  of  officials.  This  bureaucratic  ten- 
dency was  due,  he  believed,  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  large  bodies  of  unpaid  men  of  intelli- 
gence to  do  the  work.  He  did  not  think  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  London  in  the  present  state  of 
public  feeling.  Reference  had  been  made  to 
the  new  street  from  Holborn  Town  Hall  to  the 
“Angel,’’  but  in  criticising  the  width  of  it,  it 
was  hardly  fair  to  say  that  a street  50  ft.  wide 
was  being  made  to  take  the  traffic  of  one  GO  ft. 
in  width,  because  that  was  not  the  fact.  Mr. 
Woodward,  too,  seemed  to  forget  that  the  Act 
of  George  II.  he  had  referred  to  had  been 
repealed. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  he  believed  that  this  was 
just  the  point  upon  which  lawyers  differed, — 
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■whether  the  Act  in  question  had  or  had  not 
been  repealed. 

The  vote  of  thanks  on  being  put  to  the  m eet- 
ing  was  carried  by  acclamation, 

Mr.  Hooper  briefly  replied. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next  meet- 
ing would  be  held  on  December  17. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  EXHIBITION 
SOCIETY; 

MR.  WALTER  CRANE  ON  “ DESIGN.” 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  announcement  of 
lecture  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  should  bring 
together  a large  and  eager  audience. 

The  lecturer's  platform  was  hung  round  with 
designs  bearing  his  characteristic  impress,  and 
in  the  centre  was  placed  a large  black-board. 

After  a short,  but  appropriate,  introduction, 
Mr.  Crane  proceeded  to  lay  down  in  clear  and 
unaffected  language  the  aims  and  limitations  of 
decorative  art. 

Art,  he  said,  had,  like  the  shield  in  the  fable, 
two  sides,— the  purely  pictorial  and  the  frankly 
decorative.  In  the  exercise  of  the  first  the 
artist  sougljt  to  give  the  effects  of  certain  aspects 
of  nature,  with  but  little  or  no  attempt  at 
selection.  An  easel-picture  is  complete  in  itself. 
Its  form  and  expression  are  entirely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  painter,  who  is  conditioned 
only  by  the  medium  in  which  he  elects  to  work 
and  the  restrictions  which  he  himself  imposes. 


By  the  aid  of  numerous  artifices  be  repeats  the 
aspect  of  the  natural  world,  as  he  sees  it,  and 
gives,  with  all  attainable  exactness,  a certain 
number  of  facts, — outline,  colour,  rotundity, 
chiaroscuro,  tc.  He  cannot  give  them  all. 

The  decorative  artist,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
severely  conditionedasto  form,  material,  position, 
distance,  &c.  He  works  under  many  restraints 
not  self-imposed  or  variable.  His  aim  is  the 
expression  of  another  order  of  facts,  and  the 
attainment  of  ideal  beauty  by  selection,  adapta- 
tion, suggestion,  suppression,  exaggeration. 

He  gives  not  light  and  shade,  but  light 
masses  and  dark  ; and  the  elements  with  which 
he  works  are  the  adjustment  of  agreeable  out- 
line and  the  right  balance  of  opposing  forms. 
He  is,  before  all  things,  guided  and  restrained 
by  the  material  in  which  he  works,  striving  to 
preserve  its  characteristics,  the  “ agreeable  bossi- 
ness ” of  beaten  metal,  the  crispness  of  the 
carved  wood,  the  effect  of  the  pla.sticity  of  clay, 
and  so  on. 

The  degree  of  naturalism  which  he  reaches 
must  depend  upon  these.  He  cannot  give,  like 
the  pictorial  artist,  the  wayward  growth  and 
multitudinous  leafage  of  the  oak ; but  he  can 
give  other  truths  about  it,  no  less  interesting, 
which  the  pictorial  artist  does  not  reach.— the 
serration  of  its  leaves,  the  structure  and  delicate 
beauty  of  its  fruit,  and  the  way  in  wliich 
the  ruddy  acorns  are  seated  on  their  sturdy 
stems. 

In  the  wisdom  with  which  the  decorative 
artist  selects  for  representation  such  facts  of 


nature  as  are  decoratively  effective  under  given 
conditions  his  success  depends. 

For  his  purpose  he  has  ail  known  forms  at  his 
service.  The  square  and  its  allies  and  deriva; 
tives  give  him  a series  of  almo.st  infinite 
variety,  and  the  circle  and  its  derivatives 
another ; and  he  has,  moreover,  inexhaustible 
resources  in  the  combination  and  opposition  of 
these,  and  in  such  systems  as  spring  from  alter- 
nating curves  and  radial  lines.  These  latter 
are  the  most  generally  useful,  and  are  found 
througliout  all  nature  in  the  feathers  of  the- 
bird's  wing  and  the  ribs  of  the  shell,  and  they 
are  alike  seen  in  the  drapery  of  a Greek  statue 
and  the  fan-groining  of  a Gothic  cloister. 

But  above  and  beyond  all  these,  the  designer 
has  at  his  command  the  subtle  lines  of  the 
human  figure.  Their  play  and  flexibility  enable- 
him  to  fill  spaces  of  every  form,  and  by  means- 
of  them  he  can  embody  his  happiest  thoughts. 

All  good  art  is  related  art,  and  upon  the 
rightne.ss  of  its  relation  the  success  of  alL 
decorative  art  depends.  The  Parthenon  frieze 
remains  the  highest  effort  of  man’s  genius  as  a, 
decorative  design;  but  if  applied  to  the  walls- 
of  Westminster  Abbey  all  its  charm  would  be- 
lo.st. 

It  is  the  want  of  a sense  of  due  relation- 
which  has  heretofore  degraded  all  previous  art.. 
To  it  succeeds  a superficial  naturalism,  which  is- 
its  death.  By  this  all  the  ancient  arts  have- 
perished,  and  it  is  to  rescue  contemporary  art 
from  such  a fate  that  a strenuous  effort  is  novs 
being  made. 


Illustrufio/is  of  Air.  Walter  Crane  8 Lecture  on  “ LJcCign." 
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Where  carpets  are  strewn  with  naturalistic 
ilowers,  tied  in  bunches  with  naturalistic 
ribbon;  where  the  wood-carver  sets  liimself  to 
emulate  the  fluff  and  feathers  of  a dead  bird  ; 
where  the  tapestry-worker  seeks  to  reproduce 
the  effects  of  a landscape  in  oil,  and  where; 
everything  is  striving  to  look  like  anything  but 
what  it  is,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  are  in  a bad  way. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  tlie  above  hasty 
summary  that  there  was  nothing  absolutely 
new  in  Mr.  Crane's  address.  The  same 
doctrine  has  been  preached  before.  It  is 
eminently  orthodox,  and,  like  some  other 
orthodox  doctrines,  very  much  neglected.  Mr. 
Crane  gave  new  and  admirable  force  to  old 
views  and  warnings,  which  were,  perhaps, 
“ne’er  so  well  expressed”;  but  he  did  more. 
He  accompanied  his  remarks  by  designs 
upon  the  black-board  before  him  in  illustration 
of  his  meaning,  which  drew  from  his  hearers 
uncontrollable  applause.  All  forms  came  as 
freely  from  his  practised  hand  as  the  principles 
he  enunciated  flowed  from  his  ready  lips,  and 
again  and  again  he  roused  his  audience  to  enthu- 
siasm. 

We  are  enabled  to  produce,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  were  unable  to  be  present,  a selection 
of  the  designs  used  by  him,  but  we  cannot 
convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  ease,  rapidity, 
and  grace  with  which  similar  designs  were 
developed  by  him  as  he  discoursed. 

The  spandrel  in  the  left-hand  top-corner  of 
page  412  is  meant  to  show  the  adaptation  of 
the  human  figure  to  filling  a space  of  that  cha- 
racter. The  smaller  and  winged  figure  shows 
another  treatment.  The  winged  figure  bearing 
a lamp  illustrates  the  filling  of  a different- 
shaped  space.  The  figure  in  the  right-hand 
top-corner  illustratesadesign/or  filling  a square 
panel.  The  other  diagrams  are  self-expla- 
natorj’. 


Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours. 

— We  must  defer  till  next  week  any  notice  in 
detail  of  the  admirable  winter  exhibition  of 
this  society,  one  of  the  best  they  have  ever 
held. 

Assistant  Borough  Snrveyoiship,  Leices- 
ter.— The  Highways  and  Sewerage  Committee 
of  the  Borough  of  Leicester,  at  their  meeting 
on  the  30th  ult.,  decided  to  appoint,  sul>ject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Town  Council,  Mr.  Charles 
Mason,  Deputy  Borough  Engineer  of  Notting- 
ham, to  the  post  of  Assistant  Borough  Surveyor 
of  Leicester.  Mr.  Mason  is  an  Associate  Member 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, and  a member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Nottingham  Architectural  Association,  and  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Nottingham  Corpora- 
tion for  a period  of  eight  years.  There  were  j 
1G5  candidates  for  the  vacancy  at  Leicester.  | 


and  chiming  clock,  a mechanical  figure  striking 
the  hour.  On  the  south  side  of  the  tower  is  a 
niche  with  a statue  of  St.  Michael,  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated.  Behind  the  rood-screen  in 
the  north  aisle  are  several  chained  books  on  a 
shelf,  amongst  which  are  a black  letter  Bible 
and  Bishop  Jewel’s  sermons ; other  objects  of 
interest  are  some  monumental  brasses,  a- 
Jacobean  pulpit,  and  the  altar-table. 

In  the  chancel  is  a tomb,  said  to  be  that  of 
the  celebrated  lawyer  Henry  de  Bracton,  whose 
fame  is  principally  founded  on  his  learned 
treatise  on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  England. 
He  flourished  about  1240  A.D.*  The  canopy 
over  his  tomb  has  just  been  restored  and  re- 
placed. About  a mile  from  Minehead  is 
Bratton  Court,  which  contains  some  of  the 
original  wooden  traceried  windows.  Over  the 
principal  gateway  is  a room  called  the  “Judges’ 
Chamber,”  which  tradition  says  was  once 
Bracton’s  sturdy.  On  the  north  side  of  Bratton 
Hill,  in  a deep  glen,  are  the  ruins  of  what 
report  says  was  once  a chapel,  called  Burgundy 
Chapel,  probably  the  ancient  retreat  of  some 
recluse. 

Fronting  Minehead  market-place  is  an  alms- 
house, containing  eleven  dwellings,  built  by 
Robert  Quirck,  a great  number  of  whose  family 
are  buried  in  the  church.  On  a brass  plate  over 
the  door  is  this  inscription: — “ Robert  Quirck, 
sonne  of  James  Quirck,  built  this  House  Anno 
1630,  and  doth  give  it  to  the  nse  of  the  poore 
of  this  parish  for  ever,  and  for  better  main- 
tenance I do  give  my  two  inner  cellars  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  key,  and  cursed  be  that  man 
that  shall  convert  it  to  any  other  use  than  to 
the  use  of  the  poore,  1630.”  Below  is  a ship 
engraved,  and  underneath : 

“ God’s  Providence 
Is  my  Inheritance.  E.  Q.' 

The  churchyard,  which  is  entered  by  a stone 
lych-gate,  contains  a cross,  with  four  steps,  of 
the  ordinary  type ; there  is  also  the  base  and 
shaft  of  another  in  the  town.  W.  N. 


• Savage’s  “History  of  Carhampton.’’ 


NOTES  ON  THE  PARISH  OF  MINEHEAD. 

Tjie  Manor  of  Minehead  is  of  very  ancient 
origin.  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  was 
given  by  "Willicim  the  Conqueror  to  'William  de 
Mohun ; at  a later  time  the  Manor  passed  from 
the  Mohuns  to  the  Luttrells,  its  present  Lords, 
as  did  the  adjoining'  Manor  of  Dun.ster.  The 
town  is  divided  into  three  parts : the  upper 
town,  composed  of  picturesque  cottages  and 
stepped  streets  leading  up  to  the  church,  which 
is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a large  hill  called 
Greenaleigh  or  Minehead  Point;  the  middle 
town,  about  half  a mile  from  the  beach,  and  the 
quay  town  by  the  water’s  edge,  under  the  brow 
of  the  Point,  which  is  about  700  ft.  high. 

The  town  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  endowed  with  great  privilege.'’.  The 
quay  was  built  in  1616  by  George  Luttrell,  and  a 
new  head  was  added  by  Colonel  Francis  Luttrell 
in  1688.*  The  country  on  the  land  side,  bordping 
as  it  does  on  Exmoor,  is  very  beautiful,  being  a 
continued  succession  of  lofty  hills  and  rich 
vales. 

The  chest,  illustrated  in  this  week’s  issue, f is 
carved  in  high  relief,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
sections.  The  upper  part  consists  of  two  cup- 
boards, with  a small  shelf  ruuning  round  each  ; 
the  lower  part  of  two  drawers.  The  bird  with 
a book  is  supposed  to  represent  an  eagle,  an 
emblem  of  St.  John.  The  fish  with  the  three 
stars  is  most  likely  the  arms  of  I.M.C.,  whose 
initials  are  entwined  in  the  front  panel,  and  at 
whose  expense  the  chest  was  probably  made. 

Leland  says,  in  his  “ Itinerary”: — 

“The  fairest  part  of  the  Toun  standith  in  the 
botom  of  an  hille.  The  residew  rennith  sfepe  up 
a long  the  hille,  yn  the  toppe  wherof  is  a fair  Parocha 
Chirc'he.” 

The  church  is  a large  handsome  structure, 
116  ft.  long  and  about  42  ft.  wide,  consisting  of 
nave,  chancel,  north  aisle,  and  a chapel,  now  used 
as  the  vestry,  An  embattled  tower  at  the  west 
end,  90  ft.  in  height,  contains  a peal  of  bells 


* CoHiason’a  “ History  of  Somerset.” 
t See  lithograph  plate. 
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IKitstraitons. 

BATTERSEA  FREE  LIBRARY : 
SELECTED  DESIGN. 

E publish  a view  and  plan  of  the  pre- 
miated  design  for  this  library.  The 

walls  are  to  be  faced  with  red  bricks 

supplied  by  Richardson  & Co.,  Brunswick  Wharf, 
Vauzhall.  The  carving  is  to  be  executed  in 
brick  also.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley 
tiles.  Portland  stone  is  used  for  dressings, 
There  is  to  be  an  open-timbered  roof  over  the 
reference  library.  The  book-shelves,  &c.,  are  to 
be  of  pitch-pine. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  James 
Holloway,  of  Lavender-hill. 

SECOND  PREMIATED  DESIGN. 

This  design  was  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  very  carefully-made  list  of  “ Instructions  to 
Architects,"  and  was  tlie  result  of  careful  study 
of  the  site  and  its  special  requirements. 

The  author’s  desire  was  to  so  plan  each  floor 
as  to  secure  the  following  points,  viz. : — 1.  Ample 
and  direct  ingress  and  egress.  2.  Comfort  in 
the  use  of  the  building.  3.  Ease  of  adminis- 
tration and  supervision.  4.  The  best  sanitary 
arrangements.  5.  Provision  for  future  growth. 

The  entrances  to  the  library,  librarian’s  house, 
and  caretaker’s  house  were  placed  in  the 
Lavender-hill  front,  by  this  means  securing  to 
each  the  benefit  of  the  best  frontage,  while 
keeping  every  exit  and  entrance  under  the  eye 
of  the  principal. 

On  the  ground-floor  are  the  lending  library, 
•news  and  magazine-rooms.  On  the  first-floor, 
■the  reference  libraries.  On  the  second-floor, 
‘book  stores  and  cloak-rooms.  The  basement 
is  devoted  to  book  stores  and  administration. 

The  number  of  volumes,  calculated  at  ten 
volumes  per  foot  superficial,  that  the  design 
would  accommodate  was  practically  110,000. 

It  was  proposed  to  heat  the  premises  by  low- 
pressure  hot  water,  and  care  was  taken  to  pro- 
vide large  inlets  for  fi-esh  air  and  extracts  for 
foul  air. 

Externally,  the  design  was  for  a simple 
yet  effective  building,  partaking  of  a public 
• character.  The  authors  of  the  design  were 
Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  & Son.’*' 


COTTAGES  AT  LEICESTER. 

These  cottages  have  been  built  for  Mr.  J,  H. 
• Cooper,  for  the  accommodation  of  workmen,  on 
the  Saint  Barnabas  Estate.  Each  cottage  has  a 
private  entrance  and  contains  parlour,  living- 
room,  scullery,  pantry,  and  coal-place  on  the 
ground-floor, and  three  bedrooms  on  the  chamber 
floor.  The  w.c.’s  and  dust-bins  are  built  away 
from  the  main  buildings,  adjoining  the  backway 
to  the  cottages.  The  two  end  cottages  are  larger, 
and  contain  four  bedrooms  each.  The  mate- 
rials used  are  dark  red  facing  bricks,  and  red 
Broseley  tiles  for  the  roof. 

Mr.  Isaac  Barradalo,  P.R.I.B  A.,  Leicester,  is 
the  architect.  The  illustration  is  taken  from 
the  drawing  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition. 

OLD  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE.— No.  VIII. 

The  town  of  Guildford  is  full  of  interesting 
examples  of  architecture.  These  are  certainly 
not  BO  imposing  as  at  Chester  and  some  few 
other  towns,  but  they  are  both  picturesque  and 
-of  a kind  likely  to  be  particularly  worth  study 
to  an  architect. 

The  High-street  is  a long  one,  starting  from 
■the  bridge  over  the  river  and  mounting  a steep 
:hill,  and  after  leaving  the  bottom  is  for  a long 
distance  broken  only  by  very  few  streets.  Door- 
ways in  the  line  of  fron^e  admit  to  little 
narrow  courts  between  the  houses. 

With  a very  few  e.xceptions,  the  houses  are 
all  of  timber,  and  probably  date  from  the 
sixteenth,  or  early  seventeenth,  century;  they 
have,  however,  been  mostly  refronted  at  a later 
date.  At  first  sight  this  appears  to  have  been 
done  in  brick,  but  a closer  examination  will 
show  that  the  apparent  brickwork  is  more  often 
a coat  of  what  is  called  locally  “ mathematical " 
tiling  fastened  over  the  old  timber  front.  The 
high  fronts  also  often  cover  low  old  roofs  behind. 
The  individual  houses  were  originally  of  large 
size,  and  are  now  for  the  most  part  cut  up  into 
two  or  three  separate  shops.  The  shop-fronts 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  generally  modern ; 
and  the  most  interesting  feature  is  the  large 

. -1^  criticftl  article  on  the  competitive  designs  for  this 
building  appeared  in  the  Builder  on  November  10  lust. 
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OLD  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE.— From  Sketches  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A. 
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number  of  bow-windows,  of  varying  design,  i ' 
from  the  seventeenth  century  down  to  compara*  I 
tively  modern  times.  A cursory  glance  might 
content  one  to  set  these  down  merely  as 
picturesque,  but  a closer  inspection  will  show 
that  for  delicacy  of  detail  and  accuracy  of  pro- 
portion they  are  worthy  of  close  study,  and, 
perhaps,  are,  as  such,  likely  to  be  more  generally 
useful  to  the  architect  than  the  more  imposing 
and  earlier  timber  buildings. 

Although  these  houses  may  hardly  seem  to 
•come  under  the  heading  of  cottage  architec- 
ture, it  is  necessary  to  include  them  in  my 
series,  in  order  to  make  complete  the  domestic 
architectural  history  of  the  district  I have 
chosen ; and,  though  many  of  those  I now 
illustrate  are  later  in  date  than  I have  hitherto 
illustrated,  I am  sure  they  will  carry  their  own 
justification  with  them. 

Of  earlier  architecture,  Guildford  possesses  a 
splendid  example  in  the  Abbott’s  Hospital,  a 
brick  building,  founded  by  Archbishop  Abbott 
in  the  reign  of  dames  I.  Besides  a general 
propriety  of  design,  this  building  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  been  very  little  tampered 
with,  and  possesses  a series  of  splendid  oak 
doors,  and  a very  fine  staircase  to  the  warden’s 
room.  There  is  other  interesting  detail  in 
various  rooms,  including  the  old  tables  and 
benches  in  the  common  room.  This  building 
has  been  for  some  years  on  the  list  of  those 
fiuggested  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  as  suitable  for  its  Silver  Medal 
Competition,  and  I wonder  that  its  proximity 
to  London  has  not  yet  induced  some  one  to 
select  it.  The  Town-hall  is  also  an  interesting 
timber  building,  well-known  from  numerous 
illustrations  that  have  appeared.  In  the 
Council-chamber  upstairs  is  an  excellent  stone 
mantelpiece,  delicately  carved  with  figure  sub- 
jects brought  from  Stoughton  Manor  at  the 
time  of  its  demolition. 

I do  not  know  of  much  remaining  inside  the 
-houses,  except  in  that  tenanted  by  Mr.  Bull, 
it  is  probable  that  quantities  of  panelling  and 
carved  work  may  be  concealed  behind  batten- 
ing. A few  years  ago  I purchased  a room  of 
good  panelling  with  a carved  Jacobean  mantel- 
piece, which  is  now  at  Ote  Hall,  a house  I have 
before  alluded  to.  The  house  it  came  from  is 
■now  pulled  down. 

My  illustrations  give,  perhaps,  the  pick  of  the 
••examples  in  the  High-street,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  other  bow-windows  of  excellent 
•design. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  principal 
varieties— those  in  which  the  windows  are  case- 
ments with  mullions  and  transoms,  and  those 
of  later  date  with  sash-windows  and  regular 


Classic  detail.  The  mullioned  windows  have 
Classic  cornices,  and  are  such  as  Inigo  Jones 
himself  might  have  designed. 

I regret  I cannot  give  measurements  of  the 
details,  but  the  sketched  profiles  will  give  a key 
to  those  familiar  with  Classic  detail. 


Nc^I40  141  134- 


The  blocked  cornices  on  Nos.  125,  134,  and 
140  are  similar,  with  a trifling  difference  in  the 
lower  members. 

In  No.  56  the  semicircular  bow-window  and 
the  cornice  above  and  the  sash-windows  are 
evidently  later  insertions,  not  unpicturesque  in 
general  effect.  In  No.  126  I suspect  the  roof 
has  originally  been  hipped  above  the  top  cor- 
nice, and  the  gable  above  added  subsequently. 
The  effect  of  the  present  arrangement  is  very 
good. 


N"3'6  N°45 


Probably  of  genuine  Queen  Anne  date  is 
No.  48  ; there  are  other  varieties  of  this  win- 
dow, but  without  the  carving. 

Nos.  30  and  31  are  of  somewhat  later  date, 
and  good  examples  of  Classic  work.  In  these 
and  some  of  the  other  windows  the  detail  is 
very  elegant,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  Classic 


details  are  carried  out  on  a sufficiently  small 
scale ; it  is  only  in  cases  of  exaggerated  size, 
as  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  of  which  a corner  is 
shown  in  one  sketch,  that  the  effect  is  tedious 
and  wearisome.  Looking  at  such  examples  as 
these,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Classic  style 
obtained  its  hold  on  the  building  world.  It 


may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  whole  of  one 
trade, — that  of  the  joiner, — almost  hangs  on 
this  style,  which  probably  called  him  into  an 
existence  separate  from  the  carpenter.  I have 
always  thought  that  one  reason  that  the  Gothic 
revival,  in  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  and  talent 
of  its  directors,  has  failed  to  make  a permanent 


impression  on  our  domestic  architecture  is  the 
unsuitability  of  the  style  of  its  woodwork  to 
the  trade  of  the  joiner,  especially  since  machi- 
nery has  come  so  largely  to  his  aid.  Of  later 
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date  still  than  the  other  examples  are  Nos.  18, 
142.  and  58 


N9^a  ,vN9j4i-  N9  1S 


Adjoining  No.  30,  at  No.  29,  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  ground-floor  fronts  of  which  I 
know,  which  must,  I think,  be  at  least  fifty 
years  earlier  than  1834,  the  date  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  private  bank,  now  taken  over 
by  the  Capital  and  Counties  Bank. 

It  is  a satisfaction  to  think  that  Guildford 
people  seem  wise  enough  to  be  proud  of  the 
appearance  of  their  High-street,  and  are  not 
anxious  to  put  vulgar  and  pretentious  new 
buildings  in  place  of  the  old,  that  lend  such  dis- 
tinction to  their  town. 

In  both  Guildford  and  Godaiming  there 
evidently  existed  an  excellent  school  of  joinery, 
as  is  witnessed  by  the  character  of  the  doors, 
mantelpieces,  &c.,  and  I wish  one  could  feel 
that  there  were  a chance  of  those  concerned  in 
the  building  trades  devoting  themselves  to  a 
diligent  study  of  the  storehouse  of  good  work 
at  theirdoors,  and  recoveringthe  old  traditions, 
rudely  interrupted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  The  most  diligent  and  successful  of 
architects  can  have  but  little  influence  on 
building  generally  unless  the  trade  can  be 
awakened  to  a more  intelligent  interest  in  its 
work. 


Local  Schools  of  Art  could  have  'no  more 
useful  function  than  in  promoting  the  close  and 
systematic  study  of  local  art  as  shown  in  the  old 
buildings  of  the  neighbourhood.  K.  N. 


Ascott  House,  lieightou  Buzzard. — With 
reference  to  the  illustration  of  this  house,  pub- 
lished in  our  last,  Mr.  H.  Devey  Browne  writes 
to  say  that  the  additions  to  the  house 
were  designed  by  his  late  uncle,  Mr.  George 
Devey,  and  not  by  Messrs.  Williams,  West.  & 
Slade,  who,  according  to  our  correspondent, 
have  merely  carried  out  the  works  since  Mr. 
Devey’s  death. 

Phenomena  of  Thunderstorms,— At  the 
first  monthly  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorolo- 
gical Society  for  the  present  session.  Dr,  W. 
Marcet,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Symons,  F.R.S.,  read  a paper  on  “Results  of  an 
Investigation  of  the  Phenomena  of  English 
Thunderstorms  during  the  years  1857-59.”  This 
paper  was  written  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  but 
it  has  now  been  communicated  to  the  Society 
at  the  request  of  the  Thunderstorm  Committee. 
Tbe^  paper  contains  a summary,  chiefly  in 
statistical  form,  of  some  of  the  results  of  an 
investigation  into  English  thunderstorms,  and 
the  accidents  produced  by  lightning  during  the 
years  1857-0.  The  author  found  that  in  sheet- 
lightning  the  most  prevalent  colour  is  white 
then  yellow,  blue,  and  red ; in  forked  lightning 
the  order  is  nearly  reversed,  blue  being  more 
than  twice  as  frequent  as  anv  other  colour,  then 
red,  white,  and  most  rarely  yellow.  Sheet 
Ughtmng  was  seen  about  twice  as  often  as 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SENSE  OF 
BEAUTY. 

The  above  title  expresses  what  was  the  main 
purport  of  the  latter  portion  of  SirF.  Leighton’s 
opening  address  at  the  Liverpool  Art  Congress, 
which  was  a.s  follows : — 

“ I said  that  the  sense  of  abstract  beauty 
with  the  mass  of  our  countrymen — and  once 
again  I must  be  understood  not  to  ignore,  but 
only  to  leave  out  of  view  for  the  moment,  the 
considerable  and  growing  number  of  those  in 
whom  this  sen.se  is  astir  and  active — with  the 
mass,  I repeat,  of  our  countrymen,  the  percep- 
tion of  beauty  is  blunt,  and  the  desire  for  it 
sluggish  and  superficial ; with  them  the  beautiful 
is,  indeed,  sometimes  a source  of  vague,  half- 
conscious satisfaction,  especially  when  it  appeals 
to  them  conjointly  with  other  incitements  to 
emotion,  but  their  perception  of  it  is  passive, 
and  does  not  pass  into  active  desire  ; it  accepts, 
it  does  not  demand  ; it  is  uncertain  of  itself,  for 
it  lacks  definiteness  of  intuition,  and,  having  no 
definite  intuition,  it  is  nccessai'ily  uncritical. 
This  weakness,  among  the  many,  of  the  critical 
faculty  ill  msthetic  matters,  and  the  curious 
bluntness  of  their  perceptions,  is  seen  not  in 
connexion  with  the  plastic  arts  only,  but  over 
the  whole  artistic  field — in  the  domains  of  music 
and  the  drama,  as  in  that  of  painting  and  . 
sculpture.  Who,  for  instance,  where  a body  of 
Engli.sh  men  and  women  lias  lieen  gathered  to* 
gatlier  in  a concert-room,  has  not,  at  one  moment 
heard  a storm  of  applause  go  up  to  greet 
some  matchle.ss  executant  of  noble  music,  and 
then,  five  minutes  later,  watched  in  wonder  and 
dismay  tlie  same  crepitation  of  eager  liamls  pro- 
claiming an  equal  satisfaction  with  the  efforts  of 
some  feeblest  servant  of  Apollo  ? Or  have  you 
not  often,  in  your  theatres,  blushed  to  see  the 
lowest  buffoonery  received  with  exuberant 
delight  by  an  audience, — and  a cultivated 
audience,— which  had  just  before  not  seemed 
insensible  to  some  fine  piece  of  histrionic  art? 
And  w'hat  could  proclaim  tlie  lack  of  true,  spon- 
taneous instinct  in  more  startling  fashion  than 
the  notorious  fact  that  the  most  thrilling  touch 
of  pathos  in  the  performance  of  an  actor  reputed 
to  be  comic  will  be  infallibly  received  with  a 
titter  by  a British  audience,  which  has  paid  to 
laugh  and  come  to  the  play  focussed  for  the. 
funny  ? Now  this  little  glimpse  into  the  attitude 
of  the  public  in  regard  to  other  arts  than  ours 
has  its  bearing  upon  our  present  subject.  This 
same  feebleness  of  the  critical  sense  which 
arises  out  of  the  indefinitene.ss,— to  say  the  best 
of  it,— of  the  inner  standard  of  artistic  excel- 
lence, is  not  unnaturally  accompanied  by  and 
fosters  an  apathy  in  regard  to  that  excellence, 
and  an  attitude  of  callous  acquiescence  in  the 
unsightly,  which  are  inexpressibly  mischievou.s  ; 
for  you  cannot  too  strongly  print  this  on  your 
minds,  that  what  you  demand,  that  you  will 
get,  and  according  to  W’hat  you  accept  will  be 
that  which  is  provided  for  you.  Let  an  atmo- 
sphere be  generated  among  you  in  which 
the  appetite  for  what  is  beautiful  and  noble 
is  whetted  and  becomes  imperative,  in 
which  whatever  is  ugly  and  vulgar  shall 
be  repugnant  and  hateful  to  the  beholder, 
and  assuredly  what  is  beautiful  and 
noble  will,  in  due  time,  be  furnished  to  you,  and 
in  steadily  increasing  excellence,  satisfying 
your  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  further 
purifying  it  and  heightening  its  sensitiveness. 
The  enemy,  then,  is  this  indifference  in  the 
presence  of  the  ugly ; it  is  only  by  the  victory 
over  this  apathy  that  yo\i  can  rise  to  better 
things;  it  is  only  by  the  rooting  out  and  exter- 
mination of  what  is  ugly  that  you  can  bring 
about  conditions  in  which  beauty  shall  be  a 
power  among  you.  Now,  this  callous  tolerance 
of  the  unsightly,  although  it  is,  I am  grateful 
to  think, _ yielding  by  degrees  to  a healthier 
feeling,  is  still  strangely  prevalent  and  wide- 
spread among  us,  and  its  deadening  influence 
is  seen  in  the  too  frequent  absence  of  any  arti- 
culate protest  of  public  opinion  against  the 
disfigurement  of  our  towns.  Let  me  give  you 
an  instance  of  this  indifference.  Our  country 
is  happy  in  possessing  a collection  of  paintings 
by  the  Old  Masters  of  exceptional  interest  and 
splendour,  a collection  which,  thanks  to  the 
taste  and  highly-trained  discernment  of  its 
present  accomplished  head — Sir  Frederick 
Burton — is,  with  what  speed  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  successive  Governments  permits,  rising 
steadily  to  a foremost  place  among  the  famous 
galleries  of  the  world.  Some  years  ago 
the  building  destined  to  receive  it  being  found 
no  longer  adequate,  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  by  some  means  ampler  space  for  the 
display  of  the  national  treasure.  It  was  re- 


solved that  another  edifice  should  take  the 
place  of  that  designed  by  Wilkins,  an 
edifice  which,  be  it  said  in  passing,  had 
been  made  the  butt  of  curiously  unmerited 
ridicule  in  the  world  of  connoisseurship, 
and  which,  apart  from  certain  very 
obvious  blemishes,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me- 
to  be  much  easier  to  deride  than  to  better.  A 
competition  was  opened,  and  designs  were  de- 
manded for  a spacious  building,  equal  to  present 
and  future  needs,  and  worthy  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  collection  it  was  to  house.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  we  have  here  no- 
concern  whatever  with  the  controversy  which 
arose  over  these  designs.  My  concern  is  with 
its  final  outcome,  which  is  this  : the  original 
building  has  remained  unaltered  as  to  its  ex- 
terior; but  on  the  rear  of  one  of  its  flanks 
loom  now  into  view,  first  an  appendage  in  an 
entirely  different  stylo  of  architecture,  and, 
further  on,  an  excrescence  of  no  style  of  archi- 
tecture at  all,  the  one  an  Italian  tower,  the 
other  a fiat  cone  of  glass,  surmounted  by  a 
ventilator — a structure  of  the  warehouse  type 
— the  whole  resulting  in  a jarring  jumble  and 
an  aspect  of  chaotic  incongruity  which  would 
be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  distres.sing ; and  we 
enjoy,  further,  this  instructive  phenomenon — 
that  a public  opinion  which  sensitively  shrank 
from  the  blemishes  of  the  original  edifice  has 
accepted  its  retention,  with  all  those  blemishes 
unmodified,  an  appendage  which  adds  to 
the  whole  the  worst,  almost,  of  all  sins  archi- 
tectural— a lack  of  unity  of  conception.  Now, 
I have  never  to  my  knowledge  heard  one  single 
word  of  articulate  public  reprobation  levelled 
at  this  now  in-emediable  blot  on  what  we  so  com- 
placently call  the  finest  site  in  the  world  ; and 
yet  I cannot  find  it  in  me  to  believe  that  many 
have  not,  like  my.self,  groaned  in  spirit  before  a 
spectacle  so  deplorable— a spectacle  which, 
indeed,  is  only  conceivable  within  these  islands. 

I think  that  a good  deal  is  summed  up  in  this 
episode,  and  I need  not,  for  my  present  purpose, 
seek  another  in  the  domain  of  architecture. 
In  regard  to  sculpture,  the  public  apathy  and 
blindness  are  yet  more  depressing  and  complete, 
and  illustrate  the  deadness  of  the  many  to  the 
perception  of  the  essential  qualities  of  ui't.  To 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Englishmen 
sculpture  means,  simply,  the  perpetuation  of 
the  form  of  Mr.  So-and-So  in  marble,  bronze, 
or  terra-cotta, — this,  and  no  more.  That 
marble,  bronze,  or  terra  - cotta  may,  under 
cunning  hands,  become  vehicles,  for  those  whn 
have  eyes  to  see,  of  emotions,  msthetic  and 
poetic,  not  less  lofty  than  those  which  are 
stirred  in  us  by  the  verse  of  a Dante  or  a 
Milton,  or  by  the  strains  of  noblest  music, — of 
this,  the  consciousness  is  for  practical  jmrposes. 
non-existent.  For  sculpture,  for  an  art  through 
which,  alone,  the  name  of  Greece  would  have 
been  famous  for  all  time,  there  is,  outside  por- 
traiture, even  now,  under  conditions  admittedly 
improved,  little  or  no  field  in  our  country. 
Portrait-statutes,  galore,  bristle,  indeed,  within 
our  streets ; but  the  notion  of  setting  up  in 
public  places  pieces  of  monumental  sculpture 
solely  for  adornment  and  dignity,  or  of  monu- 
ments that  shall  remind  us  of  deeds  in  which 
our  country  or  our  town  has  earned  fame  and 
deserved  gratitude,  and  incite  the  young  to 
emulation  of  those  deeds,  or  that  shall  be  the 
allegorised  expre.ssion  of  any  great  idea, — and 
yet  our  race  has  had  great  ideas,  and  clothed 
them  in  deeds  as  great, — hardly  ever,  it  would 
seem,  enters  the  heads  of  a people  whose  aspira- 
tions are  surely  not  less  noble  or  less  high  than 
those  of  other  nations.  Nay,  even  a monument 
commemorative  of  the  great  public  services  of 
some  individual  man  which  shall  be  a monument 
to  him  rather  than  exclusively  an  image  of  him,  a 
monument,  of  which  his  effigy  shall  form  apart, 
but  of  which  the  main  feature  shall  be  the 
embodiment  or  illustration,  in  forms  of  art,  of 
the  virtues  that  have  earned  for  him  the  homage 
of  his  countrymen, — even  this  is  suggested  in 
vain.  And  if  we  are  tolerant  of  treason  against 
fitness  in  architecture,  what  shall  we  say  of  our 
tolerance  in  regard  to  its  sculptural  adorn- 
ments ? What  shall  we  say  of  the  complaisant 
acceptance,  above  and  about  windows  and  door- 
ways in  clubs,  offices,  barracks,  and  the  like 
buildings,  of  carven  wonders  such  as  no  civilised 
community  would  accept  in  silence?  Though 
I fear  I must  here,  with  all  deference,  add  that 
my  brethren,  the  architects,  who  suffer  their 
work  to  be  so  defaced,  are  themselves  not  wboRy 
blameless ; and,  indeed,  it  is  a truth,  in  the 
assertion  of  which  the  most  enlightened  work- 
men in  every  branch  of  art  will  stand  by  me, 
that  among  ourselves  also  the  sense  of  the 
kinship  of  the  arts  i.s  too  often  a mere  theory, 
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eceived,  no  doubt,  with  respect  as  an  abstract 
iToposition,  but  not  perceptibly  colouring  our 
(tactical  activity.  In  sculpture  the  inertness  of 
lemand  and  tolerance  of  inferior  supply  is  due 
oainly  to  the  want,  to  which  I have  alluded,  of 
I sense  of  and  a joy  in  the  purely  fcsthetic 
[uality  in  artistic  production,  an  insensibility 

0 the  power  inherent  in  form,  by  its  own 
drtue,  of  producing  emotion  and  exciting  the 
magination, — a power  on  which  the  dignity  of 
,his  pure  and  severe  art  does  or  should  mainly 
•est.  In  the  appreciation  of  painting,  which, 
m various  grounds,  appeals  as  an  <art  to 

1 far  wider  public  than  either  architec- 
nire  or  sculpture,  the  same  shortcomings 
ire  evident,  though  in  a less  degree,  and 
with  less  mischievous  results  ; for  the 
witchery  of  colour,  at  least,  is  felt  and  ap- 
preciated, more  or  less  consciously,  by  a very 
large  number  of  people.  The  inadequacy  of 
the  general  standard  of  artistic  insight  is  here 
seen  in  the  fact  that,  to  a great  multitude  of 
person.^,  the  attractiveness  of  a painted  canvas 
is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  literary 
element  which  it  carries,  not  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  esthetic  emotion  stirred  by  it,  or 
of  appeal  to  the  imagination  contained  in  it, — 
persons,  those,  who  regard  a picture  as  a com- 
pound of  anecdote  and  mechanism,  and  with 
whom  looking  at  it  would  seem  to  mean  only 
another  form  of  reading.  Time  after  time,  in 
listening  to  the  description,  the  enthusiastic 
description,  of  a picture,  we  become  aware  that 
the  points  emphasi.sed  by  the  speaker  are  such 
as  did  not  specially  call  for  treatment  in  art 
at  all,  were  often  not  fitted  for  expression 
through  form  or  colour,  their  natural  vehicle 
being  not  paint  but  ink,  whicli  is  the  proper 
and  appointed  conveyer  of  abstract  thoughts 
and  concrete  narrative.  I have  heard  pictures 
extolled  as  works  of  genius  simply  because 
they  expressed,  not  because  they  nobly  clothed 
in  forms  of  art,  ideas  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  average  penny-a-liner.  Now,  I know  that 
in  what  I am  here  saying  I skirt  the  burning 
ground  of  controversy  long  and  hotly  waged, — 
skirt  it  only,  for  that  controversy  touches  but 
the  borders  of  my  subject,  and  I shall,  of 
course,  not  pursue  it  here.  I will,  nevertheless, 
to  avoid  misrepresentation  in  either  sense,  state, 
as  briefly  as  I can,  one  or  two  definite  principles 
on  w'hich  it  appears  to  me  safe  to  stand.  It  is 
given  to  form  and  to  colour  to  elicit  in  men 
powerful  and  exquisite  emotions, — emotions 
covering  a very  wide  range  of  sensibility,  and  to 
which  they  alone  have  the  key.  The  chords 
within  us  which  vibrate  to  these  emotions  are 
the  instrument  on  which  art  plays ; and  a 
work  of  art  deserves  that  name,  as  I have 
said,  in  proportion  as,  and  in  the  extent  to  which, 
it  sets  those  chords  in  motion.  The  power  and 
solemnity  of  a simple  appeal  of  form  as 
such  is  seen  in  a noble  building  of  imposing 
mass  and  stately  outlines.  When,  however, 
form  in  art  is  connected  with  the  human  frame, 
and  when  combinations  of  human  forms  are 
among  the  materials  with  which  a beautiful 
design  is  built  up,  then  another  element  is 
added  to  the  sum  of  our  sensations, — an  element 
due  to  the  absorbing  interest  of  man  in  all  that 
belongs  to  his  kind ; and  the  emotion  primarily 
produced  by  the  force  of  a purely  esthetic  appeal 
is  enhanced  and  heightened  by  elements  of 
a more  intimate  and  universal  order,  one  more 
nearly  touching  our  affections,  but  not,  there- 
fore, necessarily  of  a higher  order.  Thus  the 
episode,  for  instance,  of  Paolo  and  Francesca, 
clothed  in  the  rare,  grave  melody  of  Dante’s 
verse,  entrances  us  with  its  pathos ; but  our 
emotion,  intensely  human  as  it  is,  is  not  there- 
fore of  a higher  kind  than  that  which  holds  us 
as  we  listen  to  sounds  sublimely  woven  by  some 
great  musician ; nor  are  the  impressions  re- 
ceived in  watching  from  the  floor  of  a great 
Christian  church  the  gathering  of  the  gloom 
within  a great  dome's  receding  curves  of  less 
noble  order  than  those  aroused  by  a supreme 
work  of  sculpture  or  of  painting — by,  say,  the 
‘ Notte  ’of  Michel  Angelo  or  the  ‘ Mona  Lisa  ’ of 
Lionardo  ; and  yet  in  both  of  these  last  the  chord 
of  human  sympathy  is  strongly  swept,  though 
in  different  ways—in  the  ‘Notte’  by  the  poetic 
and  pathetic  suggestiveness  of  certain  forms  and 
movements  of  the  human  body  ; in  the  ‘ Mona 
Lisa  ’ by  a more  definitely  personal  charm  and 
feminine  sorcery  which  haunts  about  her 
shadowy  eyes,  and  the  subtle  curling  of  her 
mysterious  lips.  I say,  then,  that  in  a work  of 
art  the  elements  of  emotion  based  on  human 
sympathies  are  not  of  a loftier  order  than  those 
arising  out  of  abstract  sublimity  or  loveliness 
of  form,  but  that  the  presence  of  these  ele- 
ments in  such  a work,  while  not  raising  it  as  an 


artistic  creation,  does  impart  to  it  an  added 
power  of  appeal,  and  that,  therefore,  a work  in 
which  these  elements  are  combined  will  be  with 
the  great  majority  of  mankind  a more  potent 
engine  of  delight  than  one  which  should  rest 
exclusively  on  abstract  qualities.  And  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  while  a work  of  art  earns 
its  title  to  that  name  on  condition  only,  once 
again  I say,  of  the  purely  resthetic  element 
being  present  in  it,  and  will  rank  as  such  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  this 
element  prevails  in  it ; and  while,  further,  this 
clement,  carrying  with  it,  as  it  does,  imagina- 
tive suggestiveness  of  the  highest  order  and  of 
the  widest  scope,  is  all  sufficient  in  those 
branches  of  art  in  which  the  human  form  plays 
no  part,  the  element  which  is  inseparable  in  a 
work  of  art  from  the  introduction  of  human 
beings  is  one  which  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
ignore  in  our  appreciation  of  that  work  as  a 
source  and  vehicle  of  emotion.  Every  attempt 
at  succinct  exposition  of  a complex  question  risks 
being  unsatisfactory  and  obscure,  and  I am  pain- 
fully alive  to  the  inadequacy  of  what  I have 
just  said.  I trust,  however,  that  I have  con- 
veyed my  meaning,  if  roughly,  yet  sufficiently 
to  shield  me  from  misconception  in  regard  to 
the  special  emphasis  I am  laying  on  the  im- 
portance of  a proper  estimation  of  the 
essentially  msthetic  quality  in  a work  of  art, — 
an  importance  which  I urge  upon  you  not  so 
much  here  on  account  of  the  effect  its  absence 
may  have  exercised  on  the  development  of 
painting,  as  on  account  of  the  significant  fact 
that  its  want, — the  lack  of  a perception  that 
certain  qualities  are  the  very  essence  of  art,  and 
link  into  one  great  family  every  work  of  the 
hands  of  men  in  which  they  are  found, — has  led 
with  us  to  a disastrous  divorce  between  what  is 
considered  as  art  proper  and  the  arts  which  are 
called  industrial.  I say  advisedly  ‘disa.stroua.’ 
for  the  lowering  among  u.s  in  the  present  day 
of  the  status  of  forms  of  art  in  the  service  of 
which  such  men  as  Albert  Diirer,  for  example, 
and  Holbein  (men,  by  the  bye,  of  kindred  blood 
with  ourselves),  Cellini,  and  Lionardo,  were 
glad  to  labour  and  create,  — and  tliat  not  as  a 
concession,  but  in  the  joyful  exercise  of  their 
fullest  powers, — is  one  of  its  results,  and  carry- 
ing with  it,  as  is  natural,  a lowering  of  standard 
in  these  arts,  has  generated  the  marvellous 
notion,  not  expressed  in  words,  but  too  largely 
acted  on,  that  art  in  any  serious  sense  is  not  to 
be  looked  for  at  all  in  certain  places, — where,  in 
truth,  alas?  neither  is  it  often  found, — and  led 
to  the  holding  aloof  to  a great  extent,  until 
comparatively  recent  years,  of  much  of  the 
best  talent  from  very  delightful  forms  of 
artistic  creation,  and  this  notion  has  led 
further  to  the  virtual  banishment  from  certain 
provinces  of  designing  of  the  human  figure,  or, 
where  it  is  not  banished,  to  its  defacement,  too 
often,  in  the  hands  of  the  untrained  or  the  inept. 
We  are  to  a wonderful  degree  creatures  of  habit, 
our  thoughts  are  prone  to  run, — or  shall  I not 
rather  say  to  stagnate? — within  grooves;  and, 
if  we  are  a people  of  many  and  of  great  endow- 
ments, a swift  and  free  play  of  thought  is,  as 
we  have  been  forcibly  told  by  a voice  that  we 
ehall  hear  no  more, — and  can  ill  miss, —not  a 
distinguishing  feature  among  us.  Is  it  not  an 
amazing  thing,  for  example,  that  human  shapes, 
which  in  clay  or  plaster  would  be  ignominiously 
excluded  from  a second-rate  exhibition,  are  not 
only  accepted,  hut  displayed  with  a chuckle  of 
elated  pride,  when  cast  in  the  precious  metals, 
flanked,  say,  by  a palm-tree,  borne  aloft  on  a 
rock,  and  presented  in  the  guise  of  a piece  of 
ornamental  plate?  But  is  this  even  rare ? Is 
it  not  of  constant  occurrence  ? Do  you  demur? 
Well,  let  me  ask  you  a plain  question  : Of  all 
the  nymphs  and  goddesses,  the  Satyrs  and  the 
Tritons,  that  disport  themselves  on  the  cere- 
monial goldsmithory  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
how  many  if  cast  in  vulgar  plaster  and  not  in 
glittering  gold  would  pass  muster  before  the 
jury  of  an  average  exhibition  ? and  if  few,  I ask 
why  is  this  so?  In  the  name  of  Cellini— nay, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  why?  and  is  it  on 
account  of  the  low  ebb  of  figure  modelling  for 
decorative  purposes  that  on  our  carved  furniture, 
—what  we  mysteriously  describe  as  “ art  furni- 
ture”—the  human  form  is  hardly  ever  seen? 
Then  why  is  the  best  talent  not  enlisted  in  this 
work  ? Certain  it  is  that  the  absence  of  living 
forms  imparts  to  much  of  the  furniture  now 
made  in  England,  unsurpassed  as  it  is  in  regard 
to  delicacy  and  finish  of  handiwork,  and  fre- 
quently elegant  in  design,  a certain  look  of 
slightness  and  flimsy,  faddy  dilettantism  which 
prevents  it  from  taking  that  rank  in  the  pro- 
vince of  applied  art  to  which  it  might  and 
should  aspire.  But  I have,  1 fear,  already  un- 


duly drawn  upon  your  patience,  and  I must 
bring  to  a close  these  too  disjointed  prefatory 
words,  leaving  it  to  the  accomplished  gentlemen 
who  bead  the  various  sections  of  this  Congress 
to  amplify  and  enrich  as  they  will,  out  of  the 
wide  fund  of  their  knowledge  and  experience,, 
the  bald  outline  I have  sketched  before  you. 
They,  in  their  turn,  taking  up,  no  doubt,  our 
common  parable,  will  emphasise  and  press  on 
you  the  fact  that  by  cultivating  its  rcsthetic- 
sense  in  a more  comprehensive  and  harmo- 
niously consistent  spirit  than  hitherto,  and  with 
a clearer  vision  of  the  nature  of  all  art  and  a 
more  catholic  receptiveness  as  to  its  charms, 
and  by  stimulating  in  a right  direction  the- 
abundant  productive  energy  which  lies  to  its- 
hand,  this  nation  will  not  only  be  adding 
infinitely  to  the  adornment  and  dignity  of 
its  public  and  private  ilfe,  not  only  pro- 
viding for  itself  an  increasing  and  manifold 
source  of  delight  and  renovating  repose, 
mental  and  spiritual,  in  a day  in  which 
such  resting  and  regenerating  elements  are- 
more  and  more  called  for  by  our  jaded  nervous 
systems,  and  more  and  more  needed  for  our 
intellectual  equilibrium,  but  will  be  dealing  with 
a subject  which  is  every  day  becoming  more 
important  in  relation  to  certain  sides  of  the- 
waning  material  prosperity  of  the  country.  For, 
as  they  will  no  doubt  remind  you,  the  indus- 
trial competition  between  this  and  other 
countries,  — a competition  keen  and  eager, 
which  means  to  certain  industries  almost  a race 
for  life, — runs,  in  many  cases,  no  longer  exclu- 
sively or  mainly  on  the  lines  of  excellence  of 
material  and  solidity  of  workmanship,  but 
greatly  nowadays  on  tlie  lines  of  artistic  charm 
and  beauty  of  design.  This,  to  you,  vital  fact 
is  one  -u’hich  they  will,  I am  convinced,  not 
suffer  to  fall  into  the  background.  One  last 
word  in  anticipation  of  certain  objections  not 
unlikely  to  be  raised  against  an  assumption 
which  may  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  existence 
of  our  Association, — the  assumption  that  the- 
evils  and  .shortcomings  of  which  I have  spoken 
with  such  unsparing  frankness  can  be  removed 
or  remedied  by  the  gathering  together  of  a 
number  of  persons  to  listen  to  a series  of  ad- 
dresses. The  causes  of  these  evils,  \vc  may  be- 
told,  and  their  antidote,  are  not  on  the  surface 
of  things,  but  rest  on  conditions  of  a complex 
character,  and  are  fundamental.  ‘ Who,’  I hear 
some  one  say,  ' is  this  dreamer  of  dreams,  who 
liopesto  cure  by  talking  such  deep-seated  evils  2’ 
Who  is  this  .shallow  and  unphilosophical  thinker 
who  does  not  see  that  the  same  primary  con- 
ditions are  operative  in  making  the  purchaser  in- 
differenttowhat  begets  and  the  supplier  indiffe- 
rent to  what  he  produces,  and  who  attributes- 
the  circumstance  that  good  work  is  not  gene- 
rally produced  in  certain  forms  of  industry  to 
the  lack  of  demand,  rather  than  to  the  deeply- 
lying  fact  that  suppliers  and  demanders  are  of 
the  same  stock,  having  the  same  congenital 
failings,  and  satisfied  with  the  same  standards  ? 
My  answer  to  this  imaginary,  or,  I ought,  per- 
ha'ps,  to  say  this  foreseen,  objector  would  be,, 
firstly,  this,— that  I am  not  the  visionary  for 
whom  he  takes  me,  and  that  Ido  not  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  words  either  directly  to  remedy 
the  state  of  things  I have  been  deploring,  or  to 
create  a love  of  art  and  a delicate  sensitiveness- 
to  its  charms  in  those  to  whom  the  responsive- 
chords  have  been  refused ; neither  is  the  elo- 
quence trumpet-toned  and  triumphant,  con- 
ceivable by  me  before  which  the  walls  of  the 
Jericho  of  the  Philistines  shall  crumble  in 
abrupt  ruin  to  the  ground;  least  of  all  do  I 
believe  in  sudden  developments  of  the  human 
intellect.  But  it  has,  nevertheless,  seemed  to- 
me, as  it  has  seemed  to  the  framers  of  this 
Association,  that  words,  if  they  be  judicious- 
and  sincere,  may  rally  and  strengthen  and 
prompt  to  action  instincts  and  impulses  which 
only  await  a signal  to  assert  themselves, — 
instincts  sometimes,  perhaps,  not  fully  conscioue- 
of  themselves— and  that  a favouring  tempera- 
ture may  be  thus  created  within  which,  by  the 
operation  of  natural  laws,  in  due  time,  but 
by  no  stroke  of  the  wand,  a new  and  better 
order  may  arise.  Neither,  indeed,  do  I ignore 
the  force  of  my  critic’s  contention  that  the 
causes  of  mischief  lie  deep,  and  are  not  to  be 
touched  by  surface-tinkering,  if  they  are  to  be 
removed  at  all ; though  I demur  to  his  pessi- 
mistic estimate  of  them  as  a final  bar  to  our 
hopes.  It  is  true  that  certain  specific  artistic 
attributes  are,  or  seem  to  be.  feeble  in  our  race  t 
it  is  true,  too  true,  that  the  general  standard 
of  taste  is  low ; it  is  true,  too  true 
I have  it  on  the  repeated  assur- 
ance of  apologetic  vendors — that  with  us 
the  ugliest  objects — often,  oh  ! how  ugly — have 
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the  largest  market ; nevertheless,  the  amount 
of  good  artistic  production  in  connexion  with 
industry — I purposely  speak  of  this  first— has 
grown  within  the  last  score  or  so  of  years,  and 
through  tile  initiative,  mind,  of  a mere  handful 
of  enthusiastic  and  highly-gifted  men,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree ; and  in  a proportionate 
degree  has  the  number  increased,  also,  of  those 
who  accept  and  desire  it ; and  this  growth  has 
been  steady  and  organic,  and  is  of  the  best 
augury.  Now,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  who  desire  good  work,  and  the  concurrent 
development  of  their  critical  sensitiveness  in 
matters  of  taste,  stimulate,  in  their  turn,  the 
energies,  and  sustain  the  upward  efforts,  of  the 
producers,  and  thus,  through  action  and  re- 
action, a condition  of  things  should  be  slowly  but 
surely  evolved  which  shall  more  nearly  approach 
that  general  level  of  artistic  culture  and  artistic 
production  so  anxiously  looked  for  by  us 
all.  It  is  in  the  hastening  of  this  desired 
result  that  we  invoke,  not  your  sympathy  alone, 
but  your  patient,  strenuous  aid.  And  if  I am 
further  asked  how,  in  my  view,  this  association 
can  best  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  our 
common  end,  I would  say,  not  merely  by 
seeking  to  fan  and  kindle  a more  general  in- 
terest in  the  things  of  art,  but  mainly  by 
seeking  to  awaken  a clearer  perception  of  the 
true  essence  of  a work  of  art,  by  insisting 
on  the  fundamental  identity  of  all  mani- 
festations of  the  artistic  creative  impulse, 
through  whatever  channels  it  may  express 
itself,  and  by  setting  forth  and  establishing  this 
pregnant  truth — that  whatever  degreesof  dignity 
and  rank  may  exist  in  the  scale  of  artistic  pro- 
ductions, according  to  the  order  of  emotion  to 
which  they  minister  in  us,  they  are  one  in  kind ; 
for  the  various  and  many  channels  through 
which  beauty  is  made  manifest  to  us  in  art 
are  but  the  numerous  several  stops  of  one  and 
the  same  divine  instrument.  And  if  in  what 
I have  said  I have  laid  especial  stress  on  that 
branch  of  art  which  is  called  industrial,  it 
as  not  solely  to  develop  this  cardinal  doc- 
trine, neither  only  because  of  the  pressing, 
practical,  paramount  national  importance  of  t his 
part  of  our  subject,  but  also  because  I,  in  truth, 
believe  that  it  is  in  a great  measure  through  these 
very  forms  of  art  tliat  the  improvement,  to 
which  I look  with  a steadfast  faith,  will  be 
mainly  operated.  The  almost  unlimited  area 
which  they  cover  in  itself  constitutes  them  an 
•engine  of  immense  power,  and  I believe  that 
through  them,  if  at  all,  the  sense  of  beauty  and 
the  love  for  it  will  be  stimulated  in,  and  com- 
municated to,  constantly  increasing  numbers.  I 
believe  that  the  day  may  come  when  public 
opinion,  thus  slowly  but  definitely  moulded, 
will  make  it.self  loudly  heard ; when  men  will 
insist  that  what  they  do  for  the  gracing  and 
adornment  of  their  homes  shall  be  done  also  for 
the  public  buildings  <and  thoroughfares  of  their 
cities  ; when  they  will  remind  their  municipal 
representatives  and  the  controllers  of  their 
guilds  of  what  similar  bodies  of  men  did  for 
the  cities  of  Italy  in  the  days  of  their  proud 
prosperity  in  trade,  and  will  ask  why  the  walls 
of  our  public  edifices  are  blank  and  silent, 
instead  of  being  adorned  and  made  delightful 
with  things  beautiful  to  see,  or  eloquent  of 
■Whatever  great  deeds  or  good  work  enrich  and 
honour  the  annals  of  the  places  of  our  birth. 
And,  lastly,  I believe  that  an  art  desired  by  the 
whole  people  and  fostered  by  the  whole  people’s 
■desire  would  reflect,— for  such  art  must  be 
sincere,— some  of  the  best  qualities  of  our 
race : its  love  of  Nature,  its  imaginative  force, 
its  healthfulness,  its  strong  simplicity.” 
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The  fourth  meeting  of  this  Association  f 
the  present  session  was  held  on  the  30th  ul 
at  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  Herbert  U.  Applet 
•(President)  in  the  chair.  ’ 

The  following  new  members  were  electe 
Messrs.  G.  D.  Curtis,  J.  P.  Coope,  A. 
Breden,  T.  P.  Simpson,  S.  W.  Cranfield  H 
Cooper,  G.  H.  C.  Cole,  H.  J.  Potter,  R.  Sava? 
E J.  Wellman,  C.  F.  Devitt,  J.  L.  Willian 
W.  L.  Lucas,  W.  H.  Barton,  T.  Jenner,  S.  Glue 
^ein,  J.  E.  Capell,  M.  J.  Calligan,  H 
Dives,  H.  C.  M.  W^hite,  N.  Vaughan  W 
Finch,  E.  B.  Wetenhall,  J.  S.  Millbourne,  ^ 
Stainer,  H.  J.  Gamble,  and  C.  S.  Stone. 

The  Chairman  announced  that,  with  rega 
'to  the  affiliation  of  the  Birmingham  Associati 
and  the  Glasgow  Association,  the  negotiatic 
-were  not  quite  completed,  and  that  the  mati 
stood  over  to  the  next  meeting 
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Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  A.R.H..4..,  then  gave  a 
lecture  entitled  “ The  Development  of  Irish 
Architecture  from  the  Early  Keltic  work  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century.” 

The  lecturer  made  the  following  introductory 
remarks : — 

Although  the  remains  of  ancient  architecture 
now  existing  in  Ireland  are  few  in  number  and 
singularly  devoid  of  detail,  yet  a great  amount 
of  interest  attaches  to  them  as  records  of  the 
condition  of  the  country  at  different  periods  of 
its  history. 

The  sepulchral  tumuli  which  abound  are  the 
only  evidence  which  now  exists  of  the  Tuatha 
de  Danaans,  a race  which  inhabited  Ireland 
until  the  invasion  of  the  Milesians  about 
1000  B.c.  Some  of  these  tumuli,  which  are 
scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Boyne, 
from  Drogheda  to  Slane,  are  of  large  size.  The 
most  notable  is  New  Grange,  an  artificial  mound 
covering  a long  passage  of  upright  stones,  with 
lintels  over,  leading  to  a cruciform  chamber, 
about  30  ft.  high.  Some  of  the  stones  compos- 
ing the  passage,  and  those  at  the  entrance,  are 
covered  with  ornament  of  the  simplest  charac- 
ter, such  as  lozenges,  zig-zags,  and  concentric 
circles.  The  mound  at  New  Grange  is  sur- 
rounded by  a circle  of  monoliths,  placed  at 
equal  distances  apart.  The  entire  internal 
arrangement  of  this  tumuli  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Cromlechs 
are  also  very  plentiful,  as  well  as  stones  with 
Ogham  inscriptions,  which  consist  of  notches 
cut  on  the  edges  of  the  stones. 

It  is  probable  that  with  very  few  exceptions 
timber  formed  the  principal  material  used  in 
the  construction  of  dwellings  until  a compara- 
tively recent  period.  The  earliest  examples  of 
masonry  are  of  a Cyclopean  character,  the  stones 
used  being  of  large  size,  closely  fitted  together, 
and  the  doors  and  windows  have  sloping  jambs 
and  lintels  over. 

Some  of  the  churches  at  Glendalougb  and 
Clonmacnoise  partake  of  this  cliaracter. 

In  the  West,  rude  huts  of  dry  masonry,  like 
beehives,  are  to  be  seen,  which  were  used  as 
dwellings  by  hermits  in  early  Christian  times. 

In  Killiney  Church.a  small  building  attributed 
by  Petrie  to  the  sixth  century,  is  an  Etruscan 
door  with  a Greek  cross  cut  in  relief  on  the 
soffit  of  the  lintel.  There  are  several  examples 
of  stone-roofed  churches  or  houses,  the  best 
known  being  St.  Columba’s  house,  at  Kells  ; St. 
Kevin’s  house  at  Glendalougb,  and  Cormac’s 
Chapel  at  Cashel. 

The  development  from  the  lintel  is  easily 
traced  ; first,  the  lintel  is  scooped  out  to  form 
an  arch  over  the  open,  then  the  arcli  is  formed 
of  three  stones,  an<l  later  on  many  stones  are 
used.  In  the  same  way  the  earlier  doors 
and  windows  have  square  jambs  without 
ornament,  then  a fillet  was  worked  on  the 
edge,  or  bead,  and  by  degrees  the  ornament 
developed  until  it  culminated  in  the  beautiful 
and  distinctive  ornament  to  be  seen  at  Ardfert, 
Glendalongh,  Clonmacnoise,  Cashel,  &c.  The 
great  peculiarity  of  Irisli,  that  is,  pre-Norman, 
architecture  is  the  large  use  of  interlaced 
ornament,  which  was  carried,  at  the  same  time, 
to  such  perfection  in  metal  work  and  in 
illuminated  manuscripts.  The  same  ornament 
occurs  in  the  doors,  &c.,  of  the  later  round 
towers,  and  forms  the  principal  decoration  of 
the  crosses. 

Some  attention  has  lately  been  bestowed  on 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  crosses,  or  rather 
fragments  of  crosses,  covered  with  interlaced 
ornament,  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland  and  the 
Midland  Counties.  Tliis  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that,  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth 
centurie.s,  when  the  entire  of  Europe  was  over- 
run by  barbarians,  Ireland  kept  alight  the  lamp 
of  learning  and  Christianity,  and  sent  her 
missionaries  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  whilst  the 
noblest  families  of  Europe  sent  their  sons  to  be 
educated  at  the  renowned  colleges  of  Ireland. 
Hence  the  missionaries  brought  artificers  and 
their  art  along  with  them,  and  their  Keltic 
ornament  is  to  be  traced  at  Iona,  Lindisfnrne, 
through  England,  Normandy,  Switzerland,  and 
many  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Round  Towers  are,  I may  say,  peculiar  to 
Ireland,  and  have  given  rise  to  several  theories 
about  their  origin.  Some  say  they  were  built 
by  the  Pliccnicians,  others  by  the  Danes,  or  by 
the  Fire-worshippers,  or  that  they  were  Buddhist 
temples.  Dr.  Petrie  was  the  first  to  show  that 
they  were  decidedly  of  Christian  origin,  by 
analysing  each  theory  and  exposing  its  weak 
points  and  contradictions.  He  also  proved  that 
they  are  never  found  unconnected  with  ancient 
ecclesiastical  found;itions  ; that  their  architec- 
tural styles  exhibit  no  features  or  peculiarities 


not  found  in  the  original  churches  with  which 
they  are  locally  connected,  when  such  remain; 
that  on  several  of  them  Christian  emblems  are 
observable,  and  others  display  in  the  details  a 
style  of  architecture  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  of  Christian  origin ; and  finally,  that  they 
possess,  invariably,  architectural  features  not 
found  in  any  building  in  Ireland  ascertained  to 
be  of  Pagan  times.  He  then  proves  that  they 
were  used  as  belfries  and  watch-towers,  and  also 
as  places  of  refuge  in  times  of  danger,  the 
doors  being  placed  at  such  a height  from  the 
ground  as  to  favour  such  a theory,  which  is 
supported  by  the  many  entries  in  the  Irish 
annals  of  forays  by  the  Danes  on  the  churches, 
and  that  the  clergy  took  refuge  in  the 
Cloictbeagb,  a round  tower.  The  crosses 
are  also  almost  peculiar  to  Ireland.  Several 
of  them  are  covered  with  figures  repre- 
senting Scripture  subjects,  the  Last  Judgment 
often  appearing  at  the  junction  of  the  arms 
around  the  crucifixion.  The  old  churches  are 
all  of  very  small  size,  the  cathedral  at  Glenda- 
lough  measuring  37  0 x 55  ft.  in  length.  The 
development  of  the  ornament  is  easily  traced  in 
the  different  examples  which  still  exist.  King 
Cormac’s  chapel  at  Cashel,  which  was  finished 
in  the  year  113-i,  is  the  latest  and  most  ornate 
example  of  the  style.  All  the  arches  are  semi- 
circular, the  piers  or  pilasters  square  and 
covered  with  ornament,  and  the  roof  a barrel 
vault  with  ribs  dividing  each  bay.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  but  for  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion 
there  was  every  probability  of  the  development 
of  a style  of  architecture  differing  in  material 
respects  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  architectural  result  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
invasion  was  that  the  invaders  imported  their 
notions  of  architectural  taste  with  them,  and 
all  subsequent  buildings  in  Ireland  show  similar 
detail  to  English  architecture ; but  owing  to 
the  hardness  of  the  building  stones  and  the 
poverty  and  unrest  of  the  country,  the  detail 
is  generally  poor  and  the  mouldings  few  and 
shallow.  All  the  abbeys  and  churches  were 
built  so  as  to  stand  a siege,  and  some  of  them 
differ  little  in  appearance  from  feudal  castles. 

Notwithstanding  the  change  in  architectural 
style,  it  is  surprising  that  the  interlaced  orna- 
ment still  survives,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
capitals  at  Jerpoint  Abbey,  and  in  the  masons’ 
marks  at  Cashel,  Holy  Cross,  and  many  other 
buildings  down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
fifteenth  century  must  have  been  a very 
flourishing  time  for  the  building  trade,  as  most 
of  the  abbeys  which  now  stand, — whether  in 
ruins  or  not, — show  details  of  that  period.  Any 
Elizabethan  work  is  generally  poor,  and  the 
only  details  are  large  mullioneil  windows. 
During  the  eighteenth  century,  and  particularly 
during  its  last  eighteen  years,  a large  number 
of  public  buildings  were  erected  in  Dublin  in 
the  Classic  style.  The  Parliament  House,  Four 
Courts,  and  Custom  House,  are  buildings  of 
which  any  city  may  be  proud. 

The  above  remarks  are  merely  introductory, 
as  I now  intend  to  exhibit  a number  of  photo- 
graphs done  by  myself  of  buildings  from  the 
earliest  periods,  and  trust  that  you  will  excuse 
any  shortcomings  in  the  views,  as,  being  only  an 
amateur,  my  work  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  that  of  men  who  devote  themselves  wholly 
to  it  as  a pursuit. 

Mr.  Robinson  then,  by  means  of  the  lime- 
light, exhibited  a fine  collection  of  lOG  photo- 
graphs taken  by  himself.  The  first  showed  a 
cromlech,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  about 
600  B.C.,  and  which  was  similar  to  these  found 
in  Brittany.  This  was  followed  by  a view  of 
the  entrance  to  the  tumulus  at  New  Grange, 
the  passage  and  internal  chambers  of  which  are 
comprised  of  large  stones,  with  slabs  laid  across. 
A very  fine  selection  of  Keltic  crosses  were 
shown,  notably  those  of  Clonmacnoise,  a great 
seat  of  learning  in  early  times ; of  Sc.  Columba, 
Kells ; of  Castledermot,  made  of  granite,  and 
showing  the  interlacing  ornament;  and  that 
of  Tuam,  a tall  cross,  having  sockets  at 
the  base.  One  cross  at  Monasterboice, 
stands  25  ft.  high,  and  several  of  the  crosses 
have  panels  with  various  Christian  subjects. 
Mr.  Robinson  compared  these  Irish  crosses  with 
a fragment  of  a cross  found  at  Leek,  Stafford- 
shire, which  showed  the  interlacing  ornament, 
the  same  ornamentation  being  also  found  in  the 
porch  of  Bakewell  Church.  Some  interesting 
views  of  Hound  Towers  were  also  exhibited, 
notably  that  of  Swords,  dating  back  to  A.D.  612. 
T!ie  doors  of  these  towers  had  been  a consider- 
able height  from  the  ground,  showing  that  they 
were  used  as  places  of  refuge.  Several  of  the 
j towers  were  shown  built  in  and  incorporated 
' with  churches,  the  early  ones  being  constructed 
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)f  rubble,  and  the  later  ones  of  ashlar.  Mr. 
Robinson  exhibited  a drawing  of  the  Round 
Eower  at  Brechin,  taken  from  the  Builder,  which 
jhowed  its  great  resemblance  to  the  Irish 
towers,  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
built  by  kindred  peoples.  Then  followed  some 
excellent  views  of  the  valley  of  Glendalougb, 
with  the  remains  of  its  towers  and  churches. 
The  early  churches  and  oratories  were  extremely 
small,  that  on  the  Hill  of  Howth  being  only 
8 ft.  wide  and  14  ft.  in  length.  The  detail  of 
the  arches  of  these  small  churches  was  ex- 
plained, the  interlacing  ornament  being  carried 
into  everything.  Wlien  the  Anglo-Normans 
conquered  Ireland,  they,  of  course,  brought 
their  own  style  of  architecture  with  them,  King 
John’s  Castle  at  Trim  being  similar  to  Roches- 
ter, Norwich,  and  other  castles  erected  at  the 
same  period.  Some  examples  of  the  fortified 
abbeys  were  shown,  with  small  cloister  garths, 
partaking  of  the  character  of  the  cloisters  of 
Spain  and  Italy.  Several  photographs  were 
shown  of  Jerpoint  Abbey  founded  by 
O’Donoghoe,  King  of  Ossory,  in  1180, 
of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Jlellifont, 
founded  in  11-12,  by  Devorgilla,  and  of  St. 
Francis’  Abbey,  now  converted  into  a brewery. 
These  were  followed  by  views  of  St.  Patrick’s 
and  Christ  Church  Cathedrals.  Mr.  Robinson 
then  dwelt  at  some  length  on  Irish  domestic 
architecture,  showing  some  old  buildings  in 
Kilkenny,  Tuam.  and  other  towns,  and  several 
of  the  old  and  picturesque,  though  dirty,  streets 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin.  Many  of  the  old  houses,  now  removed, 
were  of  brickwork  of  Flemish  character.  The 
lecturer  concluded  by  exhibiting  some  examples 
of  the  Dublin  buildings  ot  the  Classic  period, 
including  Trinity  College,  the  Four  Courts,  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  Custom  House. 

The  Chairman,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecture,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr, 
Robinson,  to  whom  he  said  they  owed  a deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  preparing  tlie  photo- 
graphs, and  coming  from  Dublin  to  exhibit  them 
(applause). 

The  motion  having  been  seconded,  it  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Robinson  briefly  replied,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


actors  have  become  mortal ; their  actions  are 
no  longer  those  of  worship  given  or  received, 
but  a common,  every-day  act.  Yet  the  direct 
transmission  of  the  sacred  hieratic  tradition 
forces  the  sculptor  to  keep  to  a type  far  removed 
from  sensational  emotion.  When,  as  occa- 
sionally happened,  they  departed  from  these 
traditions,  the  art  became  bad.  In  the  later 
stele,  then,  the  dog  is  no  longer  the  type  of  the 
under  world,  but  the  faithful  hound  of  the  dead 
man.  Often  it  is  a parting  scene  between 
mother  and  children,  where  the  latter  take  the 
place  of  the  worshippers.  In  the  beautiful  and 
well-known  stele  of  Ilegeso,  representing  a maid 
giving  a jewel-box  to  her  mistress,  the  maid 
is  but  a variation  of  the  worshipper  with 
offerings.  In  later  myths  of  the  Lower 
World  Charon,  the  ferryman  on  the  Styx,  plays 
an  important  part.  He  is  often  represented 
on  the  Icliythos  used  for  funeral  purposes. 
The  second  important  mythical  element  was 
the  Siren,  so  often  seen  represented  in  Greek 
funeral  reliefs.  Sometimes  the  Siren  alone 
forms  the  whole  sculpture  of  the  stele.,  as  in  the 
beautiful  Siren  statue  at  Athens.  Sometimes 
she  is  sculptured  above  the  funeral  slab,  on 
which  the  dead  man  is  represented.  Of  all 
these  Athenian  graves  perhaps  the  most  inte- 
resting is  that  of  Dexileos — partly  because  of 
its  extreme  beauty,  partly  because  he  was  one 
of  the  knights  who  fell  at  Corinth  (b.c.  394). 
This  is  his  private  monument,  but  Pausanias 
(i,  29)  mentions  the  public  monument  of  those 
who  were  killed  at  Corinth.  This  relief,  show- 
ing a young  soldier  on  horseback  with  his  lance 
in  rest,  is  typical  of  the  Greek  view  of  death. 
Death  to  them  was  a thing  to  be  met  bravely, 
but  when  they  had  to  face  it  for  those  they 
loved,  they  found  consolation  more  in  the 
memory  of  what  the  dead  man  had  been  in  life 
than  in  the  belief,  to  them  always  vague  and 
shadowv,  of  a future  life. 


THE  CULTS  AND  MONUMENTS  OF 
ANCIENT  ATHENS. 

The  fifth  and  last  lecture,  delivered  on 
November  30,  was  concerned  with  the  Street  of 
Tombs  of  Athens.  Miss  Harrison  began  by  show- 
ing from  illustrations  the  various  stages  of  a 
Greek  burial— the  irpoQisir,  or  lying-in-state  of 
the  dead  man  ; the  tic^npa,  or  carrying  out  of  the 
body,  when  he  was  borne  to  his  last  resting- 
place  in  the  Outer  Kerameikos,  just  outside  the 
Dipylon  Gate.  Many  of  the  tombs  are  still  on 
the  actual  spot  where  they  were  erected  ; many 
more  are  in  the  Museum  at  Athens,  or  in  different 
collections  in  Europe.  We  are  struck,  in  the 
majority  of  the  Athenian  grave-reliefs,  with  the 
resemblance  which  they  bear  in  treatment  and 
technique  to  the  Parthenon  marbles.  One 
probable  theory  to  account  for  this  is  that 
after  the  building  of  the  Parthenon  many  of 
the  workmen  were  employed  in  sculpturing 
reliefs  for  the  tombs  or  <7r/;Xa«.  When  we 
examine  a series  of  these  reliefs  of  the 
fine  period,  we  find  that  the  subjects  repre- 
sented are  simple  scenes  of  every-day  life.  We 
are,  moreover,  struck  by  the  so-called  Attic 
reserve  with  which  the  scenes  are  treated. 
Reserve,  however,  as  is  well  known  from  such 
descriptions  as  those  of  Lucian,  was  scarcely 
the  characteristic  of  Greek  mourning — where 
loud  lamentation  and  tearing  of  hair  aud 
garments  formed  great  part  of  the  proceedings. 
The  explanation  of  this  restraint  in  the  art- 
representations  connected  with  death  must  be 
arrived  at  by  studying  archaic  stelai.  The 
Peloponnesos,  as  the  home  of  all  the  early  cults 
of  Greece,  gives  us  the  original  art-types.  In  a 
most  ancient  Spartan  relief  (Berlin)  we  see  the 
dead  man  and  woman  in  a heroized  aspect, 
become  almost  god  and  goddess.  They  are 
seated  on  a chair,  with  snakes  and  a dog  to 
mark  them  as  divinities  of  the  under  world. 
A procession  of  tiny  worshippers,  their  living 
descendants,  offer  them  gifts.  A slightly 
later  Spartan  relief  shows  a similar  design 
— but  the  place  of  the  god  or  heroized 
ancestor  is  now  usurped  by  the  mortal 
man  himself  for  whom  the  stele  was  raised. 
His  name,  Timokles,  is  written  above  him. 
In  the  Athenian  stelai  the  very  grouping  of 
these  early  art-types  often  remains,  but  the 


PUBLIC  DOUCHE  BATHS. 

A HOT  or  cold  douche,  soap,  and  a clean 
towel, — all  for  a penny  ! This  feat  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  city  of  Frankfort,  and  the 
establishment,  which  ha.s  been  erected  in  the 
centre  of  a small  square  in  the  workmen’s 
quarter,  already  receives  from  200  to  300  bathers 
daily.  The  general  plan  is  of  the  simplest  kind ; 
an  octagonal  enclosure,  each  side  about  14  ft. 


long,  contains,  first,  a passage,  and  then  a 
number  of  wedge-shaped  cells,  converging  upon 
a central  octagonal  hot-air  drying  space  for 
linen,  in  the  middle  of  which  rises  the  chimney- 
stalk  of  the  heating  apparatus.  The  entrance 
front  contains  two  doors,  for  men  and  women 
respectively,  with  a pay-office,  A,  common  to 
both.  There  are  four  cells  for  women  and  ten 
for  men,  with  a water-closet  to  each  division  at 
the  end  of  the  passage.  B is  a towel-store,  C 
the  drying-room.  A lean-to  roof  covers  the 
passage  and  cells,  12  ft.  high  at  the  eaves,  rising 
to  15  ft.  nextthe  inner  octagon,  which  is  20  ft.  high 
and  divided  into  two  stories,  the  drying-room, 
C,  below,  with  a chamber  over,  containing  the 
large  hot-water  circulating  cistern,  D.  Steps  at 
E lead  to  the  basement  (inner  octagon  only), 
where  the  furnace  and  fuel-store  are  placed. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  the  cells  or 
cabinets,  which  are  all  alike.  A sliding  door,  F, 
admits  the  bather  into  a small  dressing-room, 
G,  furnished  with  chair,  looking-glass  on  wall, 
hooks  on  door,  and  linoleum  carpet.  Thence 
he  proceeds  to  the  further  end,  H,  this  portion 
being  divided  from  the  former  by  a waterproof 
curtain,  to  prevent  the  splashing  reaching  the 


clothes  in  G.  Here  he  finds  a basin  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  the  douche  proper,  the 
temperature  of  which  he  can  regulate  at  plea- 
sure, whilst  standing  on  a wooden  grating, 
below  which  the  water  is  carried  off  into  the 
drain.  The  small  triangular  ducts,  K,  admit 
warm  air,  and  as  the  partitions  dividing  the 
cells  are  only  7 ft.  G in.  high,  these  ducts  trans- 
mit an  equal  temperature  throughout  the  in- 
terior. An  upright  gas  bracket  is  fixed  on  the 
top  of  each  partition. 

The  whole  structure  only  cost  930Z.,  the  furni- 
ture, linen,  &c.,  70Z.  more;  total,  l.OOOf.  Con- 
sidered financially,  and  taking  the  average 
number  of  bathers  per  diem  at  only  200  at  a 
penny  each,  the  gross  income  would  be  250?. 
per  annum;  and  allowing,  say,  150?.  of  this 
for  fuel,  water,  attendance,  and  wear  and  tear, 
there  remains  an  interest  of  10  per  cent. — an 
ample  margin  of  profit  for  an  undertaking  which 
well  merits  the  attention  of  some  of  our  philan- 
thropists. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Otley  Sewerage. — In  the  competition  for  the 
best  scheme  for  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal 
for  Otley,  Yorks,  the  premium  has  been  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  C.E.,  of 
Nottingham,  and  Messrs.  Brierly  & Holt,  of 
Manchester. 

New  Abattoirs  for  Douglas  — At  the 

last  meeting  of  the  Douglas  'Town  Commis- 
sioners, it  was  resolved  to  erect  new  abattoirs 
on  a site  known  as  the  “ Lake  Yard,”  situated 
near  the  railway  station.  Plans  submitted  in 
open  competition  by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cubbon, 
architect,  Birkenhead,  were  unanimously  re- 
commended by  the  committee  and  adopted  by 
the  board.  The  scheme  comprises  eight  private 
slaughter-houses,  one  public  slaughter-house, 
with  the  necessary  lairage  accommodation 
attached,  and  large  cooling-house  or  dead  meat 
market ; also  accommodation  for  pig  slaughter- 
ing and  dressing.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
scheme,  including  site,  amounts  to  about  7,000?'. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — At  a meet- 
ing of  Professional  Associates  of  this  Society, 
held  at  the  society’s  room  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  29th  ult.,  the  present  condition  of  the 
society  was  discussed.  In  the  end,  a number 
of  suggestions  for  the  general  improvement  of 
the  society  were  agreed  to,  and  a copy  for- 
warded to  the  President  and  Council,  together 
with  a request  that  a special  meeting  be  called 
to  take  them  into  further  consideration. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — At 
the  third  ordinary  meeting,  held  on  Tuesday 
last,  Mr.  A.  H.  Davies- Colley,  A.R.I.B.A.  (the 
President),  opened  a discussion  on  “ The  Im- 
provement of  the  City,’’  in  which  Messrs.  Chad- 
wick, Hodgson,  Mee,  and  "Wilkinson  took  part. 
The  following  resolution  was  afterwards  carried: 
“ That  this  Association  respectfully  recom- 
mend to  the  Corporation  the  formation  of  a 
Committee  composed  mainly  of  gentlemen  out- 
side the  Corporation,  whose  duty  shall  be  to 
advise  on  all  artistic  questions  connected  with 
street  improvements.” 

Bdinburgh  Architectural  Associatioyi. — This 
association  met  on  the  29th  ult.,  the  President, 
Professor  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  M.A.,  in  the  chair. 
After  the  usual  preliminary  business,  Mr.  David 
Maegibbon,  architect,  read  a paper  entitled 
“ The  Castles  of  the  Western  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotl.and.”  After  a short  account  of 
the  periods  into  which  Scottish  civil  architec- 
ture might  be  divided,  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  large  number  of  castles  of  the  first  period 
(or  thirteenth  century)  still  preserved  in  this 
region,  and  the  value  of  these  in  connexion  with 
the  early  history  of  Scottish  architecture,  com- 
paratively few  specimens  of  that  age  being 
left  in  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  country.. 
The  origin  of  these  castles  was  then  considered,, 
and  the  light  thrown  upon  them  by  the  general' 
history  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  and  the- 
conclusion  drawn  was  that  they  were  erected 
by  the  Royal  authority,  and  held  by  a custodier 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  intern  d evidence 
of  the  buildings  pointed  to  their  belonging  to 
the  thirteeuth  century,  when  the  islands  became 
part  of  Scotland,  and  when  the  use  of  stone 
and  mortar  was  introduced  in  castle  building. 
Plans  and  views  of  Mingary,  Duart,  Castle 
Tirira,  Castle  Swin,  Skipness,  Urquhart,  and  a 
number  of  other  castles  of  the  thirteenth 
century  were  exhibited  and  explained.  Numerous 
other  examples  corresponding  with  the  various 
styles  on  the  mainland  were  illustrated  and 
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explained,  showing  that  the  Scottish  style  was 
universal  over  the  whole  country,  including  the 
asles,  for  a period  of  five  hundred  years. 


THE  FALL  OF  BUILDINGS  AT  THE 
WEST-END. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Dr.  Danford 
Thomas,  Coroner  for  Central  Middlesex,  re- 
sumed and  concluded  the  inquest  on  the  bodies 
of  the  six  men  who  were  unfortunately  killed 
by  the  fall  of  buildings  in  Great  Titchfield- 
street,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  Builder. 

Among  the  witnesses  called  was  Mr.  George 
Appleton,  builder,  of  111,  St.  John’s-hill,  who 
said  he  had  examined  the  ruins  of  the  fallen 
building,  and  he  found  that  the  weight  of  the 
building  stood  upon  a 14-in.  wall.  In  his 
opinion,  the  wall  was  not  sufliciently  strong  to 
■carry  the  weight.  The  wall  was  built  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  mortar,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
it  had  crushed  in  itself.  He  should  certainly 
himself  have  used  cement  instead  of  mortar. 
He  should  not  have  built  such  a wall  without 
•calling  the  attention  of  the  architect  to  it.  In 
his  opinion,  the  columns  in  Riding-house-street 
had  the  heaviest  weight  to  carry,  and  fell  first, 
causing  the  weight  to  go  on  the  other  columns, 
and  that  the  wall  fell  with  it. 

Mr.  Miller,  the  architect,  said  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  girder  in  Riding-house-street 
had  a weight  of  37  tons  19  cwt.  upon  it,  and  the 
other  girder  21^  tons  upon  it  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  and  the  other  girders  in  Great  Titch- 
field-street  had  l-il^  tons  on  them.  He  con- 
-sidered  the  14-in.  wall  sufficiently  strong  to 
carry  the  weight  put  upon  it.  He  had  formed 
jno  opinion  whatever  himself  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  accident. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jennings,  District  Surveyor  for 
South  Marylebone,  deposed  that  he  saw  the 
foundations,  and  considered  them  good.  The 
work,  generally  speaking,  was  very  good,  and 
•seemed  to  be  proceeding  satisfactorily  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act.  He  had  since  tested  the 
mortar,  and  found  it  was  good.  He  considered 
■the  girders  as  well  as  the  columns  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  weight  put  upon  them,  He  was  not 
prepared  to  state  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

Mr.  George  Pluckrose,  pai-tner  in  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Oldrey  & Co.,  gave  evidence  that  the 
■works  were  carried  out  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  specifications.  He  certainly 
•thought  that  the  weight  ought  to  have  been 
more  equally  distributed.  That  not  being  done 
■was,  in  bis  opinion,  the  main  cause  of  the 
accident. 

Mr.  Frederick  Thomas  Reed,  engineer,  said 
he  had  examined  the  dchris  of  the  premises,  and 
•came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  the 
collapse  of  the  building  was  the  centre 
columns,  on  which  there  was  a weight  of  33 
tons,  and  the  14  in.  brickwork  underneath  giving 
•way. 

Mr.  George  Hackford,  architect  and  surveyor, 
•deposed  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  cause  of  the 
accident  was  the  central  column  giving  way, — 
not  being  sufiiciently  strong  to  carry  the 
weight. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  District  Surveyor  for  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  City  of  London,  said  he 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the 
collapse  was  the  ground-floor  giving  way  bythe 
heavy  weight  put  upon  it.  He  did  not  put  any 
responsibility  on  the  architect  for  this  accident. 
The  District  Surveyor  had  no  power  whatever  of 
suggesting  any  alteration  in  buildings  being 
■erected,  unless  they  considered  it  to  be  a 
dangerous  structure. 

After  some  further  evidence,the  jury  returned 
a verdict  of  “ Accidental  Death,”  adding  that 

“The  said  jurors,  after  hearing  the  evidence  of 
the  experts,  are  of  opinion  that  the  14  in.  wall, 
built  with  mortar,  was  not  sufSciently  strong  to 
carry  the  weight  of  the  superstruoture,  which  on  a 
continuous  iron  bressummer  [the  Times  report  is  sin- 
gular iu  calling  it  ‘ ‘ Bessemer ! ”]  was  ooncentra'  ed 
upon  the  column  in  the  centre  of  the  building  in 
Ridiog-house-street,  and  the  jurors  consider  that 
thi.s  was  the  cause  of  the  sudden  collapse  of  the 
building.  The  jurors  consider  that  such  iron  columns 
should  have  been  placed  on  brick  piers  built  with 
cement,  and  further  that  the  practice  of  loading 
the  floors  of  new  buildings  with  materials  used  for 
their  construction  and  otherwise  should  be  avoided, 
as  they  are  likely  to  cause  strains  upon  the  building 
generslly.  The  jurors  are  further  of  opinion  that 
the  architect,  Mr.  Miller,  should,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion,  have  taken  greater  care  iu  designing 
such  building,  so  as  to  ensure  their  stability  without 
risk  of  any  kind  ; further  that  they  consider  that 
enlarged  and  discretionary  powers  should  bo  con- 
ferred on  District  Surveyors  su  as  to  permit  of  more 
efficient  supervision  than  they  at  present  possess.” 
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BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  forty-first  anniversary  dinner  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  this  institution  was  hold  on  Thursday, 
the  29th  ult.,  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall. 
Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls,  President  of  the  Institution, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Rosher(  Master  of  tbo  Carpenters’.Company)  ; 
Mr.  John  Aird,  M.P.  ; Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlott ; Mr. 
Arthur  Lucas ; Sir  George  Chubb ; Prof.  Roger 
Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.  ; Mr.  Cbatfeild  Clarke, 
F.R.IB.A.  ; Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  F.R.I.B.A.  ; 
Mr.  Rickman;  Mr.  B.anister  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.  ; 
Mr.  G.  Burt,  J.  V.  ; Col.  Stanley  Bird,  and  other 
friends  of  tbo  institution,  the  whole  company 
numbering  about  230. 

The  Chairman  gave  the  toast  of  “Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family.” 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hobbs  (Mayor  of  Croydon)  gave  “Tbo 
Army,  Navy,  and  Reserve  Forces,”  Major  Brutton 
replying  for  the  “ Army  and  Navy,”  and  Col. 
Stanley  Bird  for  “ The  Reserve  Forces.” 

Sir  George  Chubb  proposed  “ The  Houses  of 
Parliament,”  for  which  Mr.  John  Aird,  M.P., 
responded. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ Success  to  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution,”  said  that  tlie  charitable  institutions 
wore  the  pride  of  this  country  and  the  envy  of  other 
nations.  The  builders  bad  not  been  backward  in 
the  good  work,  and  he  was  proud  to  say  that  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  trade  had  been 
his  predecessors  in  the  chair.  The  members  of  all 
professions  and  trades  were  liable  to  misfortune 
and  reverse.  The  business  of  a builder  was  deeply 
interesting,  and  there  was  nothing  monotonous 
about  it  except  Saturday  night  (laughter).  lt_  was  a 
manufactory  of  a vast  number  of  articles,  subject  to 
difficulties  both  above  and  below  ground.  Some- 
times .intense  heat  brought  its  calamities,  and  at 
other  times  intense  frost,  or  too  much  wind.  The 
responsibility  of  the  builder  never  ceased,  but  lasted 
as  long  as  he  lived,  for  if  anything  went  wrong  he 
was  sure  to  hear  of  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  any- 
anything  against  the  professions  with  which  they 
were  associated.  As  a rule  nothing  could  bo 
fairer  than  the  treatment  the  builders  received  at 
their  hands,  but  at  the  same  time  many  of  the 
claims  on  this  Institution  came  from  men  who  had 
suffered  from  the  exceptions  to  that  rule— from 
the  architect  who  had  supplied  defective  drawings, 
and  from  the  quantities  of  inefficient  quantity  sur- 
veyors. Any  of  those  troubles  was  likely  to  lead 
to  disa-iter,  and  they  ought  to  remember  that  how- 
ever stable  they  might  feel  at  the  moment,  any  ene 
of  them  might  encounter  such  a calamity  as  would 
make  them  glad  to  apply  for  help  to  such  a society 
as  the  Builders’ Benevolent  Institution.  Unfortu- 
nately the  Institution  had  of  late  been  Buffering 
from  the  depression  of  trade,  and  the  subscriptions 
had  fallen  off.  If  there  was  a time  when  an  insti- 
tution liko  this  ought  to  be  supported  it  was  in 
times  of  depression,  and  bo  asked  them  to  support 
him,  and  show  the  world  that  the  builders  were  a 
benevolent  race.  The  chairman  added  that  as  Mr. 
George  Plucknott,  J.P.,  the  hon.  tro  isurer,  was  not 
with  them  that  evening,  they  would  simply  drink 
the  toast  without  reply. 

The  toast  having  been  duly  honoured, 

The  Chairman  next  gave  “The  Health  of  the 
Carpenters'  Company,”  referring  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Company  to  the  building  trade,  or  any  branch 
of  it. 

Mr.  Alfred  Roshor  (Master  of  the  Company) 
replied,  and  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
pany to  do  what  they  could  for  the  advancement  of 
the  craft. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lucas  proposed  “ The  Health  of  tne 
Chairman  and  President,”  adding  that  every  one 
who  knew  Mr.  Howard  Calls  knew  that  whatever  he 
undertook  he  entered  into  con  amore,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a worthier  occupant  for  the 
Presidential  chair. 

The  toast  was  well  received,  and  the  Chairman 
replied  in  suitable  terms. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlott  gave  “ The  Architects  and 
Surveyors.”  The  presence  of  so  many  members  of 
the  professions  showed  their  sympathy  with  the 
builders.  The  work  done  by  the  architects  of  the 
present  day  would,  be  believed,  stand  comparison 
with  that  of  any  of  the  great  architects  of  the  pasc. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  important  thoroughfare  in 
the  metropolis  in  which  they  could  not  see  works 
rising  around  them  which  must  tend  to  elevate  the 
taste  and  character  of  the  people.  In  old  times  the 
architect  and  surveyor  were  coupled  together,  but 
the  less  that  was  the  case  the  better,  as  the  sur- 
veyor should  hold  the  balance  between  the  architect 
and  the  builder.  He  coupled  the  toast  with  the 
names  of  Mr.  T.  Cbatfeild  Clarke  and  Mr.  T.  M. 
Rickman. 

Mr.  Cbatfeild  Clarke  said  he  believed  at  times  the 
architects  must  have  been  looked  upon  as  ogres,  but 
that  feeling  was  passing  away,  and  the  builders 
felt  they  could  not  trust  themselves  move  comfort- 
ably than  in  the  hands  of  a respectable  architect. 
At  the  same  time,  the  architects  never  could  carry 
out  their  work  .successfully  without  putting  their 
trust  in  a responsible  and  respectable  builder.  They 
were,  therefore,  there  iu  a sort  of  partnership,  and 
it  was  a sincere  pleasure  to  him  to  be  present. 
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Mr.  Rickman  responded  for  the  surveyors, 

Mr.  Maton  gave  tho  concluding  toast,  “The 
Vice-Preeidents,  Committee,  and  Stewards,”  which 
was  responded  to  by  Messrs.  T.  F.  Rider  and  J.  T. 
Bolding. 

In  tho  course  of  the  evening  subscriptions  and 
donations  amounting  to  the  unusually  large  total  of 
l,053f.  (of  which  sum  804(.  appeared  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s list)  were  announced. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  Marylebone  Police-court,  Messrs.  Daw  & 
Son,  of  Kensington,  builders,  were  summoned  by 
tho  Metropolitin  Board  of  Works  for  unlawfully 
forming  a street  without  giving  two  entrances  of  the 
statutory  width  of  40  ft.,  contrary  to  25  and  2fi 
Vic.,  c.  102,  and  By-law.  Mr.  Tbos.  Burton, 
solicitor,  appeared  for  tho  Board  ; and  Mr.  A,  C. 
Glen  for  the  defendants. 

The  facts  were  as  follows  : — In  1886  the  defendants 
submitted  plans  to  the  Board  for  their  approval, 
such  plans  showing  a way  (30  ft.  wide,  and  open  at 
both  ends,  as  required  by  'ho  By-law.  I'he  way 
in  question  was  to  lead  out  of  the  north  side  of 
Bayswater-road,  Paddington,  on  the  Shaftesbury 
House  Estate,  and  was  to  be  called  “ Torwood- 
gardens,”  and  the  sireot  was  approved  by  the 
Board  on  condition  that  no  barriers  were  at  any 
time  to  be  erected,  or  other  obs  ructions  caused  to 
the  free  use  by  the  public  of  the  said  road.  After 
such  approval  the  defendants  leased  certain  por- 
tions of  the  road,  and  builihngs  were  commenced 
by  the  different  owner.?,  and  they  also  commenced 
to  build  a lodge  at  one  end  of  the  road,  consider- 
ably  reducing  the  width  nf  the  way. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendants  it  was  contended  that 
the  way  was  a private  one.  and  the  Act  did  not  apply. 

After  hearing  the  evidence,  Mr.  De  Rutzen 
said  ho  would  view  the  loc7is  in  quo,  and  give  judg- 
ment in  a day  or  twc).  At  the  adjourned  bearing 
Mr.  De  Rutzen  said  he  had  viewed  the  spot,  and 
he  found  that  it  was  a “new  street,”  but  that 
the  erections  at  the  end-i  thereof  were  of  a merely 
temporary  character,  they  being  simply  put  up  for 
the  protection  of  workmen’s  tools,  and  therefore  he 
should  dismiss  the  summons  without  costs,  leaving 
the  Board  to  take  any  action  hereafter  which  they 
might  think  proper  if  more  substantial  erections 
were  put  up. 

Notice  of  appeal  was  given  by  the  Board. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

SiR^__Some  time  ago  you  suggested  that  I 
should  send  yon  a detailed  statement  about  the 
concrete  floors  of  the  building  at  No.  G3,  Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields.  I have  delayed  doing  so  till  now, 
as  I wished  to  describe  another  experiment  at 
the  same  time,  and  both  only  after  they  had 
been  some  time  completed. 

I have  made  concrete  floors  in  two  ways,  in 
three  buildings  of  very  different  clas.s,  and  in 
each  instance  the  result  has  been  satisfactory. 

Except  for  its  Douiting-stone  front  and  some 
parts  of  the  party  walls,  which  are  brick,  the 
large  eight-story  building  in  which  I am  writ- 
ing, and  which  was  built  from  my  designs,  is 
entirely  of  concrete,— walls,  partitions,  founda- 
tions, floors,  and  roof.  The  foundation  of  the 
main  block  is  a single  slab  of  cement  concrete, 
3 ft.  thick,  and  on  this  (without  other  footings) 
the  walls  were  formed  of  river  ballast,  coke 
breeze,  and  cement.  The  floors  were  put  in  as 
the  walls  arrived  at  the  various  levels.  The 
size  of  nearly  all  the  rooms  is  about  19  ft.  by 
16  ft.  Across  these  areas  4 in.  by  in.  wrought- 
iron  bars  were  set  on  edge,  with  2 ft.  intervals, 
and  not  less  than  Gin.  be.arings  on  the  side 
walls  and  partition.?.  A series  of  i in.  round 
bars,  arranged  lengthwise  of  the  room,  was 
threaded  through  holes  in  the  flat  bars,  also 
with  2 ft.  intervals,  so  that  the  floor-space  was 
divided  into  squares  2 ft.  each  way.  Likewise 
all  the  ends  of  each  seiies  of  Tin.  by  bars 
were  threaded  with  one  of  these  -2-  in.  bars  about 
an  inch  from  their  extremities,  so  that,  as  the 
wail  of  the  next  storey  was  built,  this  outer 
round  bar  was  built  in  and  effectually  secured 
the  ends  of  the  main  bars  therein.  Where 
adjacent  sets  of  4 in.  bars  had  their  ends  resting 
on  one  partition,  the  ends  were  made  to  pass 
each  other,  and  threaded  on  the  same  round 
bar,  which  in  such  case  was  put  iu  the  middle 
of  the  thickness  of  the  partition.  Finally, 
between  each  pair  of  4 in.  bars,  and  Ijing  on 
the  in.  round  bars,  a | iu.  square  rod  was 
placed,  with  each  end  running  a few  inches 
into  the  wail.  This  network  of  rods  was  formed 
on  a platform  of  rough  boards,  and  blocked  up 
I in.  above  it.  The  concrete  was  made  of  coke 
breeze  and  Portland  cement,  mixed  in  the  usual 
way  and  well  beaten  down  between  and  over 
the  bars  and  their  bearings  to  a total  thickness 
of  7 in.  Over  these  concrete  cores  a surface, 
which  in  most  rooms  consisted  of  granite  grit 
and  cement  paving  an  inch  thick,  was  laid  at 
the  time  the  walls  were  rendered.  The  ceilings, 
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like  the  -walls,  were  plastered  with  Martin’s 
cement  on  selenitic,  and  distempered  with  Orr's 
washable  “duresco.”  The  roof-surfaces  were 
covered  with  aephalte.  Externally  the  concrete 
walls  were  rendered  with  Portland  cement,  and 
distempered  with  “ duresco,” — a material  which 
<as  well  as  the  same  maker’s  silicate  paint  and 
enamel)  experience  has  led  me  to  value  highly. 
The  staircases  are  in  all  cases  (by  choice  of  the 
owner)  built  with  walls  on  either  hand  instead 
of  with  open  wells.  A sloping  slab  of  concrete, 
like  that  of  the  floors,  and  made  in  position  in 
the  same  manner,  bears  on  the  wall  on  each 
side  and  carries  the  pressed  concrete  steps,  the 
ends  of  which  merely  abut  against  the  walls. 
The  floors,  roofs,  and  stairs,  formed  as  above 
said,  are  exceedingly  strong  and  rigid,  and  there 
is  not  a known  crack  in  any  one  of  them. 

The  second  building  referred  to  is  a ware- 
house off  Great  Queen-street.  Here  the  floors 
were  required  to  be  strong  enough  to  carry 
heavy  goods  and  machinery  in  motion.  They 
were  divided  into  15  ft.  bays  by  means  of 
rolled-iron  girders  and  columns,  and  these 
carried  a framework  of  bars  similar  to  that  pre- 
viously described,  but  with  the  4 in.  bars  only 
1 ft.  apart,  and  the  small  square  rods  omitted. 
The  concrete  was  laid  as  an  arch,  -with  flat 
upper  surface,  the  springing  of  the  soflit  being 
from  the  bottom  flange  of  the  iron  girders,  and 
the  thickness  at  the  crown  about  9 in.  The 
floor-surface  was  of  granite  grit  and  cement, 
and  the  roof  was  asphalted.  The  walls  of  this 
building  were  entirely  of  concrete,  rendered 
with  Portland  cement  internally  and  externally, 
and  distempered  with  duresco.  The  columns 
and  the  sofflts  of  girders  were  cased  with  fire- 
proof plaster,  all  other  parts  of  the  girders  being 
covered  by  the  concrete  floor.  Everything  is 
quite  sound  and  flawless. 

The  third  use  of  concrete  was  in  the  case  of  a 
stable  building  in  Sussex.  Here  the  walls  were 
of  local  stone  externally,  with  a cement  concrete 
core,  and  a brick  inner  lining.  The  floors  and 
roofs  were  of  concrete  without  girders,  and  four 
of  them  had  a clear  span  of  20ft.  byalengthof 
over  60  ft.,  so  that  they  consist  of  monoliths 
of  those  dimensions,  without  any  intermediate 
support  whatever.  They  are  of  broken  brick 
and  Portland  cement,  rendered  on  soffit  and 
floor-surface  with  Portland  cement  and  sand,  the 
roofs  being  asphalted.  In  these  large  floors,  the 
bars  are  2-^- in.  byiin.,  set  on  edge,  9 in.  apart, 
and  with  i in.  round  bars  laced  through  holes  in 
their  ends  over  the  walls.  No  other  bars^  or 
rods  are  used.  The  total  thickness,  including 
cement,  ceiling,  and  surface,  is^  12  in.  Where 
the  bearings  were  shorter  the  thickness  was  re- 
duced, and  the  bars  were  put  further  apart. 
There  is  no  crack  or  settlement  anywhere. 

Wm.  Simmons. 

63,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  W.  C. 

ELM  CHURCH. 

ym,— May  I be  permitted  to  mention  that  the 
priest’s  door  at  Elm  Church,  noticed  by  Mr. 
Greenslade  in  his  too-brief  description  of  that  tine 
church  (page  379  ante),  as  “ an  in-eresting  feature, 
owes  its  uLUS'ial  position, — “ in  the  extreme  north- 
east corner  of  the  chancel,”  indeed  actually  open- 
ing -within  the  altar  rails, —to  tbe  chancel  having 
been  oiutailed  ? Mr.  Greenslade  mentions  that 
“the  East  wall  has  been  rebuilt,  -with  a new  Deco- 
rated window  inserted,"  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
be  aware  that  at  the  rebuilding  the  wall  was  erected 
many  feet  westward  of  its  original  site  ; and  tbus, 
as  Mr.  Greenelade’s  carefully-executed  drawings 
show,  the  proportions  of  the  chancel,  and  the 
general  otitlines  of  the  church  were  much  injured. 
Mr.  Greenslade  fails  to  call  attention  to  the  re- 
markable similarity  between  the  tower  of  Elm 
Church  and,— parvis  compmere  maytia,- the  western 
tower  of  its  not  - very-dUtant  neighbour,  Ely 
Cathedral.  In  each  we  have  a square  tower  sup- 
porting an  octagon  flanked  by  octagonal  turrets. 
Elm  still  preserves  the  small,  low  lead  spire  which 
was  foolishly  pulled  down  at,  Ely  some  time  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Edmund  Venables. 

The  Tilbury  Docks  Arbitration.— A 
news  agency  circulates  tbe  following: — “The 
four  years’  arbitration  between  Messrs.  Kirk  k. 
Randall  and  the  East  and  West  India  _ Dock 
Company  terminated  on  Wednesday  in  an 
award  by  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  in  favour  of 
the  contractors  on  all  points.  The  arbitrator 
decides  that  the  turning-out  was  illegal,  and 
that  there  was  due  to  the  contractors  for  work 
done  at  tbe  time  of  their  eviction  a balance  of 
upwards  of  £195,000,  apart  altogether  from 
damages  for  the  wron^ul  eviction,  which  have 
yet  to  be  assessed,  and  for  -which  the  con- 
tractors’ claims  are  £300,000.  Tbe  dock  com- 
pany has  to  pay  all  costs.” 
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ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— SXIII. 

Methods  of  Indurating  Artificial  Stone  hy 
Exposure  to  Gases  (continued). 
ACBAT’S  patent  (1876,  pat.  776)  in- 
volves the  admixture  -with  the  stone 

composition  of  any  suitable  fibres, 

such  as  those  of  jute,  flax,  tow,  hemp,  rhea, 
cotton,  coir,  bran-husks,  pine  needles,  Ac.,  Ac. 
A more  recent  patent  bearing  on  the  subject 
is  that  of  Keller  (1885,  pat.  13,699),  in  which 
it  is  directed  to  add  to  gypsum  or  other  binding 
cement  that  may  bo  \ised  in  the  production  of 
artificial  atone,  small  pieces  of  metallic  wire 
to  impart  a fibrous  nature  to  the  stone  and 
increase  its  power  of  resisting  tensile  strain. 

One  portion  of  Boden’s  patent  (1881,  pat, 
1,817)  relates  to  the  insertion  of  wires  in  the 
body  of  the  stone  blocks,  so  that  they  can  be 
the  better  hound  together.  The  stone  itself 
was  to  be  formed  of  an  outer  sholl  of  porcelain 
or  other  earthenware  having  a surface  glaze, 
and  filled  in  with  a composition  made  up  of 
one  part  of  lime  and  two  parts  of  sand, 
moistened  -with  a solution  containing  shellac, 
glue,  borax,  alum,  and  soda. 

Ransome  obtained  in  1865  provisional  pro- 
tection only  for  an  arrangement  for  strengthen- 
ing artificial  stone  by  moulding  the  composition 
round  pieces  of  hoop-iron. 

An  expedient  of  a different  nature  to  any  we 
have  been  discussing  was  that  patented  by 
R.  Searle,  in  1882,  with  a view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a dense,  hard  stone.  Portland 
cement  is  mixed  with  hob  water,  placed  in 
suitable  moulds,  and  connected  -with  an  air 
exhaust  pump  to  extract  all  the  air,  the 
cement  being  allowed  to  set  in  an  exhausted 
atmosphere  ; the  stones  may  be  protected  with 
a coating  of  water  glass,  mixed  with  soluble 
silica  in  the  form  of  Farnham  stone. 


Miscellaneous  Stone  Compositions,  ^c. 


Of  tbe  miscellaneous  compositions  there  are 
several  of  some  interest.  Melted  sulphur  has 
been  utilised  by  several  patentees  as  a binding 
material  for  the  earthy  or  stone  base.  In  1859 
J.  Simon,  of  Paris,  patented  a composition 
which  he  termed  “ Zeidolite,”  composed  of  a 
mixture  generally  of  about  42  lb.  of  powdered 
stoneware  or  glass,  to  19  lb.  of  sulphur,  melted 
and  mixed  together  at  as  low  a heat  as  possible 
and  run  into  moulds.  The  substance  resists 
acids,  moisture,  and  atmospheric  influences,  and 
does  not  melt  under  250°  Fahr.,  so  that  in 
some  circumstances  it  can  he  used  as  a substi- 
tute for  asphaltum.  Ponton,  in  1861,  brought 
out  a substance  he  called  “ Silicious  Stone- 
ware,” which  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
“ Zeidolite,”  being  composed  of  ground  flints, 
quartz,  Lynn  sand,  tripoli,  or  other  silicious 
powders,  mixed  -with  sufficient  melted  sulphur 
to  bind  them  together.  By  a later  patent 
(1877,  pat.  1,884),  the  same  inventor  patented 
artificial  stone  manufactured  by  working  up 
clay,  or  similar  material  with  s-ulphnr  and  water, 
then  moulding,  carefully  drying,  and  finally 
heating  up  to  260*  Fahr.  to  melt  the  sulphur 
and  bind  the  whole  mass  together,  Branlt, 
Watkins,  & Smith’s  “ Improved  Marble  or 
Decorative  Compound,”  patented  in  1880,  has 
sulpbnr  as  tbe  cementing  material,  to  which  is 
added,  in  about  the  proportion  of  two  to  one, 
any  kind  of  powdered  stone,  marble,  ivory, 
bones,  &c.,  mixed  with  any  suitable  colouring 
matter. 

In  1883  a patent  was  obtained  by  Mr,  T. 
Smith,  of  Sunbury,  for  a building  or  pa-ving 
composition,  which  was  to  be  composed  of  the 
cleansed  scrapings  of  macadamized  roads  finely 
ground  and  mixed  with  chalk  and  coke-dust,  in 
the  proportion  of  43  parts  of  the  “ macadamized 
scrapings”  to  20  parts  of  chalk  and  37  parts  of 
coke-dust}  the  mixture  is  then  incorporated 
with  melted  sulphur.  In  some  cases  sand  may 
be  substituted  for  road  scrapings.  In  a second 
patent,  taken  ont  in  1885,  Mr.  Smith  improves 
upon  this  compound,  and  directs  that  the  debris 
of  macadamized  roads,  broken  china,  &c.,  be 
washed,  calcined,  ground  to  fine  powder ; 60 
parts  of  this  powder  are  mixed  with  40  parts  of 
sulphur  and  melted  together  in  a copper  pan 
provided  -with  an  agitator.  When  in  a fluid 
condition  it  is  poured  on  to  a slab  and  allowed 
to  cool  in  a thin  layer;  and  when  required  for 
use  it  is  again  melted  and  cast  into  moulds  of 
the  necessary  shape. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

14,184,  Window  and  Door  Fasteners,  J.  G,  W. 
Fairbam  and  R.  Jones. 

The  fastener  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent 
is  made  in  two  parts,  one  the  socket  and  the  other 
the  bolt.  The  socket  is  simply  a base-plate,  with 
tapered  or  parallel  hole  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
bolt.  On  the  bolt  part  is  a bolt-piece  with  suitable 
bearings  and  a scroll-piece.  This  slot- piece  and 
bolt  is  encased,  and  the  bolt  is  operated  by  means 
of  a loose  key.  When  the  fastener  is  turned  the 
scroll-piece  catches  in  a pin  of  the  bolt,  and  forces 
it  forward. 

17,733,  Flushing  Water  Closets,  &c.,  J.  Bre- 
den. 

An  open-bottomed  hollow  cylinder  and  a disc  or 
piston,  working  with  a syphon  in  the  cylinder,  is 
the  important  claim  in  the  specification  of  this 
invention.  Tho  bend  of  the  syphon  is  flattened 
horizontally,  so  that  a slight  rise  of  the  water-level 
suffices  to  set  the  syphon  in  action.  The  body  of 
the  supply  cistern  pipe  and  fittings  are  cast  all  in 
one  piece. 

17,919,  Shape  of  Sash  or  Balance  Weights, 
D.  S.  Heys. 

The  weights  which  are  the  subject  of  this  patent 
are  made  oonical-8h.aped  at  each  end,  so  as  to  pass 
one  another  without  catching.  The  cord  is  run 
longitudinally  in  tbe  centre  of  the  weight, _ and 
fastened  somewhat  similarly  to  the  ordinary 
method,  but  in  tbe  middle  of  the  weight.  The 
weight  always  hangs  perpendicularly,  and  does  not 
catch  in  passing. 

1,0G2,  Chimney  Pots  and  Terminals.  G.  P. 
Verini. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  chimney-pot  is 
closed  at  the  top  by  a lid,  and  round  the  shaft 
vertical  rectangular  shafts  are  cut.  and  these 
openings  are  fitted  with  a radial  projecting  plate 
protecting  the  slot  from  side  wind.  Gear  is 
attached  by  which,  when  one  of  the  slots  is  closed 
by  the  protector,  the  other  is  automatically 
opened. 

12,325,  Sash  Fasteners.  W.  Yelland. 

Tbe  fastener  to  which  this  patent  relates  operates 
by  a rod  or  bolt  at  the  meeting  stiles  of  the  sash 
and  also  at  the  top  where  the  sash  is  let  into  the 
framework  of  the  window.  A screw-threaded 
shank  operates  the  bolts  and  also  forms  the  locking 
arrangement. 

12,741,  Preventing  Down  - draught  in 
Chimneys.  J.  B.  Tonge. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  expense  in  fitting  tops, 
according  to  this  invention,  the  chimuey-pot  is 
fitted  with  a series  of  outlets  and  flaps  curved  at  the 
edges.  Another  modification  is  the  use  of  movable 
flaps  and  corresponding  outlets  in  a pot  of  suitable 
shape  and  material,  aud  in  flues  where  tbe  preven- 
tion of  down-draught  may  bo  required. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
iVbv.  23. — 17,022,  J.  Howio,  Syphon  Flushing 
Cisterns. — 17,049,  T.  Mattock,  Plumbers’  Shave- 
hooks. — 17,059,  J.  Brockie,  Sash-fastener. — 17,062, 
T.  Birnbaum,  Flexible  Mouldings  or  Filets  for 
Joinery  and  Decorative  Work. 

iVov.  24. — 17,117,  F.  & E.  Cornish,  Fastenings  for 
Window-sashes,  icc. 

JIov.  26. — 17,149,  D.  McDonald,  Workmen’s  Can 
Appliance. — 17,136,  W.  Maguire,  Water-closet 
Basins,  Ac. 

JYo».  27. — 17,215,  A.  Richardson,  Window  or 
Sash-fastener. — 17,247,  L.  Soott,  Hut  Water  Warm- 
ing and  Heating  Stoves. — 17,250,  T.  Edwards,  Fire- 
escapes  and  Ladders. — 17,257,  W.  Cussaus,  Colour- 
ing and  Ornamenting  Portland  Cement,  Ac. 

iVov.  28.-17,288,  C.  Lindsay,  Art  Decoration  and 
Register  Grates  or  Stoves. — 17,305,  J.  Haywood  and 
J.  Hunt,  Sash-fasteners,  Ac. — 17,312,  R.  Warwick, 
Fibrous  Plastering  Work,  Ac. — 17-325,  A.  Arm- 
strong, Electrical  Bell,  Battery,  aD‘’  I’ush  for  Street- 
doors. — ^17,364,  C.  Young,  AutoL^jtio  Bolt  for 
Double  Doors. — 17,372,  G-.  Stephan,  Movable 

Timber  Sawing-maebines. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
13,030,  F.  Abbey,  Trap  for  Waste  and  Drain- 
pipes.— 13,970,  H.  Bates,  Wood  Screws.  — 14,382,  T. 
Dalton,  Opening,  Closing,  and  Securing  Skylights. 
Ac.  - 14,956,  A.  Bremner,  Combined  Latch  and 
Bolt. — 14,990,  J.  Coltou  and  J.  Lambert,  Glass 
Mosaic  Work. — 15,022,  R.  White  and  P.  Ayton, 
Door  Furniture. —15,136,  E.  Cain,  Weather  Strips 
of  Doors. — 15.398,  H.  Planner,  Disinfecting  Appa- 
ratus for  W.C.’s,  Drains,  Ac. — 15,568,  H.  Richard- 
son and  E.  Dickinson,  Guards  for  Briekinaking 
Machines. — 15,601,  C.  Hareourt,  Electric  Bell-push 
Fittings. — 15,605,  L.  Barber,  Ladder. — 45,621,  E. 
Lyon,  Decorative  Window-panes  or  Panels. — 15,795, 
P.  Davies,  Lead  Tanks  and  Ventilating  Same. — 
15,879,  J.  Clayton  and  C.  Tindall,  Water  Uloset-s. — 
15,920,  J.  Lightbody,  Water  Cisterns. — 16,U19,  H. 
Owens,  Mechanism  for  Operating  Fanlights,  Ac. — 
16,155,  J.  Thornton,  Fireplaces.  — 16,203,  F. 
Hawkos,  Sash  Cords. — 16  214,  J.  Pbelps,  Eaves, 
Gutters,  and  Roofs. — 16,408,  J.  Sharpies,  Flushing 
Water-closet  Pans. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoiitian  for  Tico  Monthe, 

546,  C.  Wright,  Fastener  for  Windows,  Door.s, 
Ac.— 888,  H.  Waddington,  Draught  Preventers  for 
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Doors  aod  Windows. — 1,046,  W.  Redisb,  Fire- 
gi^teg._1^072,  E.  Reynolds  and  G.  Catford,  Circular 
Saw  • bencbea.— 1,199,  A.  Brown,  Ventilator — 

I, 255,  J.  Kaye,  Bolting  and  Unbolting  Doors, 
Windows,  &c.— 1,389,  0.'  Erfurth,  Holder  or  Sup- 
port for  Scaffolding.— 3,236,  H.  WLitehouse  and 

J.  Clifford,  Sash  Fasteners. — 7,604,  W.  Bois,  Door 
Barrel  Bolts,  &c.— 7,878,  G.  Hobson,  Metal  Floor- 
ings or  Rootings  for  Bridges,  &c. — 14,587,  J.  Kirk-  ■ 
bride.  Window. sashes. — 14,968,  W.  Stead,  Sliding 
Window-sashes,  &c.— 15,061,  G.  Kenrick,  Hinge.— 
15,235,  G.  Hayes,  Sheet-Metal  Lathing.— 15,434, 
W.  Yuill,  Drain  Taps.— 15,489,  G.  Jennings,  Sani- 
tary Appliances  lor  Water-closets,  &c. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Nov.  27. 

By  HinMA^  Bbos. 

Briston— 16S,  Stockwell  Park  - road,  65  years, 

ground-rent  £3 

By  Eastman  Bros. 

Hornsey— 5,  Ormond-ioad,  90  years,  groand-rent 

£0.  10b 

New  Southgate-30,  Holly  Park-road,  90  years, 

ground-rent  £6 

Bv  VRNTOlt,  BCLt,  & COOPBB. 

West  Ham— 1 and  3,  Myrtle-villas,  freehold  

Eiist-road-The  Congregational  Church,  freehold. 
The  DaJley,  Sedgloy,  and  Wolverhampton  Tram- 
ways, with  plant  1 

Sedgloy— Dudley-roail,  a plot  of  freehold  land  . ... 
Tottenham — GruUiid-renta  of  £30.  5a.,  reversion  in 

89  years  

Dalston— Qround-renta  of  £50  a year,  term  67  years 
Nov.  28. 

By  Walker  & Rcntz. 

Hammersmith — 48,  The  Grove,  freehold 

62  and  64,  The  Grove,  freehold  


No 


29. 


By  Douglas  Young. 

Walworth — 1,  3,  and  3,  Thoinas-plaee,  freehold 

CJapham-road— No.  400,  term  28  years,  no  ground- 

reot  

By  J.  .1.  Drveeell. 

Fulham— 41,  Lilly ville-road,  90  years,  ground-rent 


£8.. 


By  A.  Booth. 

Drury-lane  — 6 aod  7,  Wild-conrt,  freehold 

Camden-road — No.  147,  term  54  years,  no  ground- 

rent  

No.  149,  term  54  years,  ground  rent  £15  

Sy  Mot>[*  & Jameson. 

Bermondsey — 15,  17,  and  19,  Lucy -road,  45  years, 

ground-rent  £14  

by  Newbon  k Harding. 

Highbury— 37,  Compton-road,  57  years,  ground- 

rent  £7.  123  

South  Hackney — 7 s’  d 9,  Brampton-road,  61  years, 

ground-rent  £9.  9a 

Stoke  Newington — 59,  Winaton-road,  73  years, 

ground-rent  £5 

Caledonian-road— 87,  John-atreet,  56  years,  ground- 

rent  £2.  2a 

GreenLanes — 1,  Brownswood-park,  71  years,  ground- 

rent  £11  

Eoiton — 104  nnd  106,  St.  John’s-road,  17  years, 

gro'  nd-rent  £90  

Holloway— 9 to  16  odd,  Yerbury-road,  79  years, 

ground-rent  £30  

By  E.  Stiubon. 

Camberwell -3  to  11  odd,  Southampton-street,  92 

years,  ground-rent  £43.  10s 

61  and  i>6,  Picton-street,  35  years,  ground-rent 

£2.  49.  6(1 

9,  Chisweil-Etreet,  25  years,  ground-rent  £1  

Peckham — 1",  12,  and  ll,  Huzelmere-road,  80  years, 
ground-rent  £20 

Souliiwark — 48,  Trinity-square,  years,  ground- 


it  £6 


131,  St.  Oeorge's-road,  13  years,  ground-rent 

£6.  los  Bd 

Clerkenwcll  — 17,  Wilmiugton-sqiiare,  27  years, 

ground-rent  £8 

Fulham  2.5  to  83  odd,  Wulham-avenue,  95  years, 

ground-rent  £26.  6s 

Lambeth — 2i>,  22,  nn.l  24,  Hunt-street,  53  years, 

ground-rent  £10  

Ground-rents  of  £35.  la.  6d.,  term  21  years!!!!”"! 

Ground  rents  of  £23.  IBa.,  term  21  years 

By  Field  k Son. 

Hothorbi  the — 17 and  IH,  S wan-lane,  72  years,  gr ou nd- 

rent  £v  

Buckhurst  Hill  — Thaiiet  Yilla,  and  a plot  "of 

land,  freehold  

Bermondsey— 161,  Abbey-street.  70  vears  ground- 

rent  t6.  Ids 

59,  Revordy-road,  52  years,  ground-rent  £5 

Peckham — 16,  Marsden-road,  87  years,  grouudrent- 

£.5.  5a 

73  to  90  even,  Lower  Park-road,  25  years  eround- 

rent  £.51.  5a 

Nov.  29. 

By  Dvrb,  Son,  k Hilton.  (On  premises  ) 
Eltham,  High-street— Globe  House,  freehold !.. 

By  WoRSFOLD  AHatwird.  (At  Dover.) 

Dover— 41,  Castle-street,  freehold 

St.  Margaret's- Freehold  house,  with  earden’!'!’!!’! 
Dover- 16,  Pencesfer-rond,  with  stabling,  freehold 
18,  Bench-street,  freehold . 

1.  Queen-street,  freehold  . 

Sand  4,  Priory-atreet,  freehold  !!..!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

2,  3,  and  4,  Tliomton-lane,  freeholti 
6,  Plea‘ant-row,  freeho  ld  . 

49  und  60,  Bast  Clitf,  freehold !...!!!!!!!!!!!! 

83,  Limekiln-street.  40  vears,  ground-rent  £5  10a 
Aplotof  freehold  landin  Barton-road 

Ewell— A plot  of  freehold  land ’ 

By  Farburothbr,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co 
Regent-street— Nos.  129  and  131,  term  33  years 

gTOund-rent  £97.  10s ' 

201,  Itegcnt.street,  and  67,  Conduit-street  ”33 

years,  ground-rent  £42  ’ ^ 

Kensington— 3,  St.  Mary  Abbott’s-terrace!  ifi’ycars 
ground-rent  £10.  38.  4d 


l,3i'0 

1,475 


8,600 

10,103 


Westminster,  Victoria-street  — Ground-rents  of 

£420,  reversion  in  77  years £11,100 

Westbourne  Park,  All  Saints'-road — Ground-rents 

of  £40,  reversion  in  75  years 1,000 

Tavistock-crescent— Ground-rents  of  £39,  reversion 

in  75  years  1,015 

Gronnd-rents  of  £8.  lOs.,  reversion  in  75  yearB_  220 
St.  Mary’s-road — Ground-rents  of  £18,  reversion 

in  76i  yenr.s  460 

Finsbury  Park— Ground-rents  of  £43,  reversion  in 

86i  years 1,048 

Ground-rents  of  £178,  reversion  in  89i  years  4,4fi3 


Nov.  30. 

By  H.  A.  Hendbebon. 

Clapton— 131,  Eushmore-road,  88  years,  ground- 

rent  £6 200 

Stround  Green- 85  and  87,  Ferme  Park-road,  90 

years,  ground-rent  £17  605 

By  Baker  A Sons. 

Putney — 13,  Fairfas-terrace,  97  years,  ground-rent 

£21  2,200 

Harlesden — 45,  NicoU  road,  85  years,  ground-rent 

£10  380 

Enfield-  Ground-rents  of  £76,  reversion  in  98  years  1,680 

Ground-rents  of  £(I0,  reversion  in  99  years  1,260 

Ground-rents  of  £25,  reversion  in  98  years  636 

Willesden— Ground-rents  of  £42,  reversion  in  93 

years 760 


MEETINGS. 

MoNDAT,  DBCBUnBB  10. 

London  Institufion.  — • Professor  Sylvanua  Thompson, 

B. A.,  on  “ The  Colours  of  Polarised  Light.”  II.  6p.ru. 
Society  of  Arf»  (Cun/or  Lerturrs). — Captain  W.  de  W. 

Abney,  F.R.S.,  on  “Light  and  C'  loiir.”  III.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  JUngineem.  — Annual  General  Meeting. 
7.30  p.ni. 

Letdt  and  York.thire  Arrkitecfural  Society. — Mr.  J.  A. 
Heaton  on  “ Beauty  in  Colour  and  Form,  flow  to  Seek, 
Where  to  Find.”  7.30  p.m. 

Tuksdat,  Dkobmebb  11. 

Inet.if-ution  of  Cioil  Engineers.— Mr.  J.  Oliver  Arnold, 
F.C  S.,  on  “The  Iiilluence  of  Choniical  Composition  on 
the  Slreogth  of  Bestomer  t'teel  Tires.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesdat,  Dbcbmbbe  12. 

Society  of  Arfii.— Mr.  W.  H.  Deering,  F.C.S.,  on  ''Ex- 
plosives.'’ 8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engincere. — Annual  Diunor,  Guildhall  Tavern, 
Greshara-street.  6.30  p.m. 

Liver-pool  Engineering  Soriely. — Mr.  W.  N.  Blair  on 
“The  Saltwater  Supply  to  the  Public  Baths,  Bootle.” 
8 p.m. 

TuuBaDAT,  Dbcembbb  13, 

Society  of  Telegraph  Engineer*  and  Electrician*. — (1) 
Annual  General  Meeting  to  veceivo  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Council  and  for  the  E'eetion  of  Council  and  Officers  for 
the  ensuing  yenr.  (2)  Discussion  on  Mr.  H.  Edmunds' 
piper  on  “ A System  of  Electrical  Distribution.”  8 p.m. 
Society  of  Antiquariee. — 8.3u  p m. 

St.  Paid'*  Ecctesiological  Society. — Rev.  J.  R.  Buchanan 
on  “Herne  Church,  Kent.”  7.3ii  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Arehifeciural  Aseo-.iation. — Dr.  A.  C.  Elliot, 

C. E.,  on  ‘•Recent  Departures  in  Electrical  Engineering.” 
8 p.m. 

Fbidat,  Dbcfmdbb  14. 

Architectural  Aetoeialion.  — Mr.  W.  Doubleday  on 
“Symbolism.”  7.30  p.m. 

Inetitution  of  Civil  Engineer*  {Student*'  Meeting).— 
Mr.  J.  Eing-Salter  on  “The  26-knot  Spanish  Torpedo 
Boat,  7.30  p.m. 


®;istcnanta. 

The  Glass  and  Ceramic  Gallery  at  the 
British  Museum. — It  has  been  calculated 
that  in  the  section  of  glass  and  ceramic  art  the 
value  of  the  donations  of  private  individuals  is 
ten  times  greater  than  the  sum  total  of  the 
grants  received  from  the  Treasury,  and  pro- 
bably the  same  may  be  said  of'  the  other 
departments.  \Vq  will  not  stay  to  inquire  the 
cause,  but  in  the  case  of  museums  private 
munificence  is  invariably  found  to  be  stimulated 
by  national  liberality,  and  especially  when  it  is 
known  that  handsome  and  spacious  galleries 
will  be  provided  for  the  objects.  In  this  par- 
ticular the  parsimony  of  the  Government  has 
been  altogether  short-sighted.  Years  ago  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  land  on  which  the 
houses  stand  in  Montague-street,  Montagne- 
place,andpartofBedford-square,that  enclosethe  ^ 
Museum,  ought  to  be  secured  for  its  e.xtension. 
Had  this  been  done  the  removal  of  the  Natural 
History  departments  to  South  Ken.siugton— a 
most  unpopular  proceeding — would  not  have 
been  necessary.  Even  now,  considering  the 
natural  expansion  of  the  collections,  at  least 
some  portion  of  the  site  must  be  acquired. 
Fortunately  the  patriotic  bequest  of  Mr. 
William  White  supplied  funds  for  the  erection 
of  the  recent  galleries,  of  which  that  of  glass 
and  ceramics  is  a portion;  but  it  is  clearly 
undesirable  that  the  Museum  should  be  depen- 
dent on  private  generosity  for  the  extension  of 
its  buildings.  Rather  such  gifts  or  bequests 
should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  enrich- 
ment and  completion  of  the  collections.  At  the 
present  time,  when  scientific  excavations  are 
being  energetically  prosecuted  in  so  many 
quarters,  it  will  need  a plentiful  relaxation  of 
Pi^rse-strings,  both  public  and  private,  if 
the  Museum  is  to  hold  its  position  in  relation 
to  those  of  other  countries,  and  as  the  Acro- 
polis of  Art  and  learning  of  the  English-speak- 
lug  race.— the  Art  Journal  for  Decemler. 


[Dec.  8,  1888. 


Sale  of  Building  Land  at  Bomford.— 

Last  week  Messrs.  Baker  & Sons  held  a large 
sale  of  freehold  bnilding  land,  at  the  Golden 
Lion  Hotel,  High-street,  Romford.  The  pro- 
perty consisted  of  eighty  plots,  being  a portion 
of  the  Heath  Park  Estate,  Romford,  situated 
close  to  the  town,  and  about  ten  minutes’  walk 
from  the  Romford  station  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway.  The  estate  was  described  as  situated 
on  high  ground,  with  commanding  and  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  country  for  several  miles 
around,  and  specially  adapted  for  the  erection 
of  houses  and  shops.  The  estate,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  National  Standard  Land  Com- 
pany, has  a frontage  of  upwards  of  1,200  ft. 
to  the  main  high  road  to  Brentford,  several  new 
roads  having  also  been  laid  out,  intersectingthe 
estate  in  a north-easterly  direction.  Most  of  the 
plots  submitted  have  frontages  of  20  ft.,  with 
depths  averaging  from  120  ft.  to  150  ft.,  some 
larger  plots  having  frontages  from  40  ft.  to 
80  ft.  There  was  a large  company  present.  Mr. 
Baker,  the  auctioneer,  before  inviting  offers, 
adverted  to  the  rapidly-increasing  value  of 
building-land  in  Romford  and  the  locality, 
observing  that,  as  a business  centre  in 
Essex,  the  population  was  fast  increasing, 
and  that  there  was  at  present  little 
uncovered  land  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  added  that  there  was  every  prospect  of 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  being  still 
further  increased  in  value  and  Romford  be- 
coming a favourite  residential  locality,  as  the 
town  would  shortly  be  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  Southend,  and  also  with  Tilbury,  by 
the  new  lines  of  railway  which  the  Great 
Eastern  Company  are  now  constructing  from 
their  main  line  to  those  two  towns.  There  was 
a very  active  demand  for  the  several  lots  sub- 
mitted, out  of  the  entire  number  offered  sixty- 
five  being  sold.  Tlie  plots  having  20  ft.  frontage 
realised  from  25Z.  to  211.  each.,  whilst  a corner 
shop  plot,  having  a frontage  of  80  ft.  to  Brent- 
wood-road,  and  a depth  of  95  ft.,  was  sold  for 
£65  ; and  another  corner  plot,  close  adjoining, 
having  a frontage  of  55  ft.,  and  a depth  of 
140  ft.,  realised  60?.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
amounted  to  about  1,900?. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  better 
tendency  in  the  English  iron  trade  which 
showed  itself  last  week  is  maintained,  the 
market  having  grown  stronger.  Notwithstand- 
ing decreased  shipments  in  November,  and 
increased  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
prices  of  pig-iron  have  advanced,  the  prospect 
a.s  to  the  future  being  reassuring.  Scotch 
warrants  have  gone  up,  and  makers’  iron  is  also 
quoted  higher  than  last  week.  Middlesbrough 
iron  may  be  said  to  have  gained  3d.  on  the 
week.  In  Lancashire,  prices  of  pig  are  firm, 
and  the  same  holds  good  for  Lincolnshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  Staffordshire  brands.  Hematites 
in  the  North-West  are  Is.  better  in  price. 
Manufactured  iron  is  in  fairly  active  demand, 
the  tendency  of  values  being  in  an  upward 
direction.  Tin  - plates  are  in  rather  better 
inquiry,  and  the  tone  of  the  market  has 
improved.  There  is  great  activity  in  steel,  rails 
especially  being  largely  ordered.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Ebbw  Vale  Company  has  booked  an 
order  for  80,000  tons  of  rails, — at  what  price  is 
not  stated;  but  rates  are  very  firm  generally. 
There  is  a large  consumption  of  shipbuilding 
material.  Activity  continues  to  prevail  in  the 
shipbuilding  and  engineering  trades,  and 
engineers  are  now  able  to  secure  better  prices. 
— iron. 

Aluminium. — Another  alloy  of  aluminium, 
which  possesses  very  nearly  the  same  qualities- 
of  lightness  as  the  pure  metal,  and  has,  in 
addition,  the  advantage  of  being  readily 
soldered,  has  been  introduced  by  M.  Bour- 
bonge.  Tin,  which  easily  alloys  with  aluminium, 
cannot  be  used  directly  for  soldering,  but 
impure  tin,  which  has  already  dissolved 
aluminium,  acts  with  the  greatest  facility  on 
the  pure  metal,  and  that  alloy,  alter  solidifica- 
tion, is  equally  acted  on  by  pure  tin.  Observing 
these  facts,  M.  Bourbouge  determined  to  mb 
heated  aluminium  with  an  alloy  of  aluminium 
containing  45  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  then  to- 
solder  the  surfaces  so  prepared  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  alloy  of  aluminium,  with  10  per 
cent,  of  tin,  also  possesses  the  property  of  solder- 
ing with  tin,  having  at  the  same  time  the  useful 
qualities  of  tlie  pure  metal.  The  alloy  will 
take  a fine  polish,  and  does  not  tarnish  when 
exposed  to  air.  Cold  hammering  gives  it  a 
certain  quality  of  elasticity.  The  discovery  is 
one  of  considerable  value  and  further  increases 
our  interest  in  this  valuable  metal  upon  which 
so  much  attention  has  been  turned  of  late. 
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Death,  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Hansom,  Architect. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  the 
30th  ult.,  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Hansom, 
P.R.I.B.A,,  President  of  the  Bristol  Society  of 
Architects,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Mr. 
Hansom  received  his  professional  training  from 
his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Aloysius  Han- 
som, architect, — founder,  in  1842,  of  the  Boulder, 
and  inventor  (in  1836)  of  “ Hansom's  Patent 
Safety  Cab”  (see  Builder,  July  8,  1882).  He 
early  showed  considerable  originality  in  his 
work,  and  by  careful  study  obtained  a great 
reputation,  not  only  amongst  the  public,  but 
also  amongst  his  professional  brethren.  He 
■was  a most  successful  designer  of  churches, 
and  in  the  Gothic  revival  of  1840,  he  took  a 
prominent  part.  According  to  the  Bristol  Times 
and  Mirror,  he  laboured  so  assiduously  that 
altogether  he  designed  between  sixty  and 
seventy  churches.  There  are  many  buildings 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  which  illustrate 
Mr.  Hansom’s  style.  He  was  the  architect  of 
Clifton  College  and  the  University  College,  and 
he  superintended  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Clifton,  after  it  was  destroyed  by  lire,  in 
1867.  The  first  church  erected  by  the  Bristol 
Church  Extension  Commissioners  — Christ 
church.  Barton-hill — was  also  designed  by  him. 
The  Pro-Cathedral  at  Clifton,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  at  one  time  falling  to  pieces  owing 
to  the  settlement  of  the  foundations,  was 
restored,  and  a new  front  added,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Hansom,  who,  in  addition, 
renovated  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Bath. 
During  the  last  few  years  Mr.  F.  B.  Bond  has 
been  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Hansom,  and  since 
then  the  firm  have  done  a great  deal  of  work 
for  the  Bristol  School  Board.  The  interment 
took  place  at  Perrymead  Cemetery,  Bath,  on 
Tuesday. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Hobbs  & Co.  (Limited). — 
The  annual  staff  dinner  of  this  well-known 
building  company  took  place  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
Mr.  G.  C.  Kentish,  secretary,  in  the  chair. 
About  ninety  sat  down  to  table.  Mr.  Woollett, 
in  proposing  the  principal  toast  “ J.  W.  Hobbs 
& Co.,  Limited,"  and  Mr.  Kentish,  in  replying 
on  behalf  of  the  Company,  spoke  of  the  great 
enterprises  in  which  they  were  or  had  been 
engaged,  including  the  erection  of  such  large 
blocks  of  buildings  as  Carlisle  Mansions,  West- 
minster ; the  Hotel  Victoria,  Northumberland- 
avenue  ; Whitehall  Court,  on  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment ; the  lofty  block  of  buildings  at 
Albert-gate,  Knightsbridge ; Queen’s  Buildings 
(industrial  dwellings),  covering  the  site  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  Prison,  Southwark  ; the  new 
buildings  on  the  Salisbury  Estate,  Strand 
(for  which  excavations  have  just  been  com- 
menced), Coventry  Park  estate  (villa  resi- 
dences), Streatham,  and  other  undertakings. 
Mr.  Hobbs,  the  managing  director,  wa.s  unable 
to  be  present,  owing  to  duties  incumbent  upon 
him  as  Mayor  of  Croydon.  His  son,  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Hobbs,  responded  to  the  toast  of  bis 
father’s  health.  The  other  toasts  included 
the  Managers  and  Foremen  ” (proposed  by  Mr. 
Currie,  cashier,  and  responded  to  by  Messrs. 
Austing  and  Pounds),  “ The  Sub-Contractors  ” 
(proposed  by  Mr.  Holland,  and  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Collins),  “ The  Office  Staff  ” (pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Owens,  and  responded  to  by  Mr. 
B.  Bailey),  “ The  Architects  and  Surveyors  ” 
proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Till,  and  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Rossiter),  and  ” The  Visitors  ’’  (proposed  by 
Mr.  Caine,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  C.  Randall). 

The  Lord.  Mayor  on  Plumbing. — At  a 
meetiug  held  last  week  at  the  Lambeth  Poly- 
technic Institute,  the  Lord  Mayor  said  that  in 
going  through  their  workshops  he  was  delighted 
beyond  measure  to  see  they  had  a class  for 
practical  plumbing.  There  was  no  greater  need 
at  the  present  time  than  a perfect  knowledge 
of  sanitary  science.  One  of  the  Livery  Com- 
panies of  the  City  (the  Plumbers’  Company) 
had  established  a system  of  registration  for 
plumbers,  and  at  the  last  examination  twenty 
out  of  thirty  were  rejected.  It  might  be  asked, 
“Why  should  plumbers  be  registered?"  He 
would  answer,  Why  should  chemists  be  regis- 
tered ? The  object  was  that  they  might  not 
poison  their  neighbours ; but  where  a chemist 
poisoned  one,  bad  plumbing  poisoned  fifty. 
Therefore  he  said,  “ Go  on  with  your  plumbing 
classes  and  your  technical  schools,  and  the  pro- 
bability is  you  will  greatly  improve  the  condi- 
tion in  which  you  live.” 

Hlection  of  a Hoyal  Academician. — It  is 
announced  that  at  a general  assembly  of  Acade- 
micians and  Associates  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Mr.  John  Bagnold  Burgess,  painter, 
■was  elected  an  Academician. 


Extensiye  Sale  of  Leaseholds  in  Re- 
gent. street  and  Ground-rents  in  West- 
minster and  Westbourne  Park. — On  Thurs- 
day in  last  week,  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & 
Co.  conducted  a very  large  sale  of  West-end 
properties  at  the  Auction  Mart.  The  Regent- 
street  property  comprised  the  shop  and  premises. 
No.  129,  on  the  west  side,  which  realised  4,000?. 
The  adjoining  premises.  No.  131,  were  also  sold 
for  4,600?.  Both  properties  are  held  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  for 
a term  of  ninety-nine  years  from  April,  1821, 
at  a rental  for  the  entirety  of  90?.  per  annum, 
and  7?.  10s.  per  annum  in  lieu  of  land-tax. 
No.  129  yields  a profit  rental  of  2957.  per  annum, 
and  No.  131  yields  a profit  rental  of  ^296.’.  per 
annum,  with  reversion  in  1894  to  an  increased 
annual  value.  Messrs.  Farebrother  also  sold  the 
corner-shop  and  premises,  201,  Regent-street, 
and  67,  Conduit-street,  held  for  a term  of 
ninety-nine  years  from  1822,  at  a ground-rent 
of  42?.  per  annum.  These  premises  form  the 
principal  portion  of  Messrs.  Cramer’s  establish- 
ment, the  well-known  piano  manufacturers  and 
music  publishers.  They  produce  a present 
profit  rental  of  4(58?.  per  annum,  with  reversion 
at  Midsummer  next  to  an  estimated  greatly- 
increased  annual  value.  They  were  sold  for 
10,000?.  The  same  auctioneers  also  sold  several 
important  ground-rents,  secured  on  properties 
in  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  and  in  West- 
bourne  Park,  which  realised  19,301?., — the  total 
proceeds  of  the  day's  sale  being  brought  up  to 
38,850?. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — An 

open  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
November  28,  Mr.  C.  H.  Darbishire,  Assoc.- 
M.Inst.C.E.,  in  the  cbair,  when,  among  other 
matters,  a new  method  of  stowing  and  lowering 
of  ships’  life-boats  was  explained  by  Captain 
Gell,  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending 
the  launching  of  such  life-boats  in  cases  of 
wreck  during  storm  were  discussed.  Geological 
specimens  dug  up  in  the  construction  of 
sewerage  works  in  Essex  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
E.  R.  Window. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF 

MATERIALS. 

TIMBER. 

£.  8. 

d. 

£.  B. 

d. 

Greenheart,  B.6 

ton 

8 10 

0 

7 10 

0 

Teak,  E.l 

load 

9 0 

14  0 

0 

Sequoia,  U.S 

..foot  cube 

0 2 

0 3 

0 

Ash,  Canada 

load 

3 10 

5 0 

0 

Birch  ,,  

3 10 

0 

6 0 

0 

Elm  

4 0 

6 0 

0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac 

2 0 

0 

4 0 

c 

Oak  „ 

2 0 

0 

4 10 

0 

Canada  

6 10 

0 

7 0 

0 

Pine,  Canada  red  

3 6 

0 

4 0 

0 

,,  yellow 

3 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

TIMBER  (eoniinutd). 


Lath,  Dantsic fathom 

St.  Petersburg 

Wainscot,  Riga,  4c log 


,,  Odessa,  crown 

Deab,  Finland,  2Dd  and  lst..,std.l00 

,,  „ 4th  and  3rd 

Rigs  

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  

,,  2nd  „ 

,,  white  

Swedish 

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine,  Ist  

„ „ 2rd  

,,  ,,  3rd,  &c 

„ Spruce,  Ist  

„ ,,  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  4c 

Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1 in.,  pre- 
pared, First 

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba foot 

Honduras,  4c 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  arerage  


Mexican  ,,  

Tobasco  ,,  

Honduras  „ 

Box,  Turkey .....ton 

Walnut,  Italian foot 


£.  8. 

4 10 
6 0 
2 16 
2 15 

10  0 
7 0 

7 0 
10  10 

9 0 

5 0 

8 0 

9 0 

18  0 
11  0 
7 10 
9 0 
7 0 

6 16 
5 10 


0 11 
0 8 
0 6 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
6 0 
0 0 


METALS. 

Ieox — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London, ..ton  4 17 


,,  ,,  acworxsiD  waiee  ...  a / 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ...  6 16 

COPPBE— 

British,  cake  and  ingot ton  80  0 

Best  selected  80  10 

Sheets,  strong 86  0 

Chili,  bars  ..  78  0 

Yellow  Mbt^l lb.  0 0 

Lb  an — 

Pig,  Spanish  ton  13  0 

English,  common  brands 13  6 

Sheet,  English 14  5 

Spbltbe— 

Silesian,  special  ton  18  12 

Ordinary  brands 18  10 

Tin— 

Banca ton  103  0 

Billiton 102  0 

Straits  100  10 

Australian  100  10 

English  Ingots 103  0 

Zinc— English  sheet  ton  22  10 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton  18  10 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  28  10 

Ceylon  27  0 

Palm,  Lagos  28  0 

Eapeseed,  English  pale  31  10 

,,  brown  30  0 

Cottonseed,  refined  23  5 

Tallow  and  Oleine 19  0 

Lubricating,  D.8 6 0 

,,  refined  7 0 

Tubpbntinb — 

American,  in  casks cwt.  1 14 

Tab — Stockholm barrel  1 1 

Archangel  0 12 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


e 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7i 

0 

0 

0 


6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 


£.  a. 

6 10 
6 10 
4 6 
3 5 
10  10 
9 10 
8 0 
16  10 
10  0 
10  10 
16  10 
17  10 
25  10 
17  10 
10  10 
10  0 
8 10 
8 15 
13  0 

0 14 
0 10 
0 7 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
12  0 
0 0 


6 0 
4 10 
7 0 

80  10 
83  0 
86  0 
0 0 
0 0 


14  10 

15  15 
18  12 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
23  10 


0 0 
29  10 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
45  0 
6 0 
12  0 

0 0 
1 1 
0 12 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

0 


3f: 

8t 


0 

6i 


0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7t 

3 

6 

0 

A 

6 


O’ 

0 

0 

O 

O 

0 


O’ 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0” 

9’ 

&< 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

Bpitome  of  Advertiseinents  in  this  Number. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

iL 

Drinking  Fountain,  Southampton  

Courts  of  Justice,  Police  « Fire  Brigade  Stns 

Mrs’  B.  Bayer’s  Exors 
York  Corporation 

20  Guineas  

loOf,,  50f.,  and  251.... 

Feb.  Ist 
Feb.  16th 

k 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  bo 
delivered. 

Page. 

New  Schools  and  Teachers'  House  on  old  site 

Hsrrow-on-the.Hill,  &c. 

do. 

ii. 

i) 

Connexions  from  Main  Sewers  to  Houses 

do. 

St.  Mary  (Battersea) 

do. 

do. 

ul. 

T?.^  I.T.  I "PoT-in..  WrtrVa 

Fulham  Vestry 

Wandsworth  and  Clap- 
ham  Union 

■H 

T.  W.  Aldwinckle  

Dec.  13th 

u. 

square,  Vestry  

Hornsey  Local  Board ... 

Woolwich  Union  

Finchley  Local  Board... 
Glasgow,  Hillhead,  4c., 
Joint  Bridge  Com. 

G.  Livingstone 

Dec.  16th 
Dec.  17th 

ii. 

New  Wing  to  Infirmary  

Street  Lighting  

New  Bridge  and  Removal  of  Existing  Bridge 

G.  W,  Brumell 

Dec.  2l8t 

'li. 

Pipe  Sewers,  Ac 

Repairing  and  Painting  Railings,  Pimlico 

Met.  Board  of  Works... 
do. 

do. 

do. 

Jbd.  dth 
Jan.  10th 

ii« 

Foundations,  College  Extension  

Liverpool  Univer.  Coll. 

A.  Waterhouse 

do. 

zi. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Application, 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Dec.  10th 

ABfiiataut  Surveyors,  R.  E.  Dept 

Civil  Service  Com 

Not  stated  

Jan.  4th 

xri. 

I to  id  >o  >6  ' 
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TENDERS. 

[Conunimif'ations  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  ’io<  later  than  12  Noon  on  Thurtday$,~\ 


AUDENSHATV.— For  the  erection  of  a vicarage,  for  the 
parish  of  Pt.  Stephen's,  Audenshaw.  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton, 
architect,  "Warrington-street,  Ashton- under- Lync ; — 

Thos.  W.  Bates,  Droylsden  2,390  0 0 

William  Neal,  A shton-under-L yno  ...  2,320  0 0 

Joseph  Lawe.  Hooley  Hill 2,297  11 

Joseph  Davison,  Maoehester 2,281  10  0 

Washington  Hur.'it,  Audenshaw  2,280  2 6 

Thomas  Rome,  Manchester  2,267  0 0 

Butters  & Carson,  Manchester 2,249  0 0 

R.  Hilton  & Sons,  Oldham  2,199  19  0 

William  Holt,  Manchester  2,196  0 0 

■C.  Wallworth,  Gorton,  near  Man- 
chester  2,176  0 0 

Ralph  Whiteil,  Manchester 2,142  0 0 

Allen  Holmes,  Ashton-under-Lyne ...  2,131  0 0 

Thos.  Dean,  Ashton-iinder-Lyno 2,130  2 0 

J’ahez  Gibson,  Dukinfield 2,123  0 0 

Fittoii  A .Bowness,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne  2,097  0 0 

Thomas  Storer,  Denton 2,066  0 0 

John  Robinson,  Ashton-under-Lyne  2,052  0 0 
W.  Underwood  & Bros.,  DukinHeld  2,047  12  9 

Joseph  Clayton,  Denton 2,021  12  0 

Charles  Morris,  Ashton-under-Lyne  2,019  11  6 
J.  W.  Williamson,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne 1,996  0 0 

Garside,  Barne‘',.A  Co.,  Staljbridge*  1,995  0 0 
‘Accepted, 


" BRENTFORD. — For  supplying  and  fixing  iron  posts  and 
(railings  round  recreation  ground,  for  the  Brentford  Local 
Board.  Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey,  A..M.I.C.E.,  sorveyor : — 

W.  Hickinbotham  £226  10  10  ! 

W.  Summerscales  & Sons 182  0 0 

W.  Colbert 178  0 0 

G.  CoxalJ  A Co 172  2 0 

W.  Brettell  165  0 2 

Gardner.  Anderson,  & Clarke,  E.C.  ...  159  7 6 

G.  Smith  k Co 148  6 11 

Goddard,  Massey,  & Warner  147  3 4 

Constructional  Ironworks  Company, 

Limited  lit  6 0 

Hill  & Smith 14117  6 

Wenham  & Waters,  Limited 140  3 4 

L.  Faulkner  k Sons 134  13  0 

Crosthwaito  Union  Foundry 113  17  6 

F.  Bird  & Co 104  15  0 

B.  C.  Budbain  & Co.,  Holborn*  97  9 11  ! 

* Accepted. 


CAMBRIDGE. — For  erecting  central  hall  and  ofReea, 
•Cavendish  College,  Cambridge.  Messrs.  John  Giles, 
■Gough,  & Trollope,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Goode 

Girling,  Ipswich  £7,185  0 0 

W.  Bell  & Sons,  Cambridge  6,721  0 0 

Willoock,  Wolverhampton 6,245  0 0 

Bentlev,  Waltham  Abbey 6,185  0 0 

Claridgo  & Bloiam,  Banbury* 6,090  0 0 

* Accepted. 


HASTINGS. — For  new  workhonse,  sinking  well,  and 
running  headings,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Hastings 
TJnion.  Mr.  Philip  H.  IVee,  architect,  St.  Leonard's-on. 

Sea : — 

Contract  No,  1, 

Tilley  & Sons,  London 

Badham  & Co.,  London 

Holls  & Co.,  London  

Piper  A Son,  Hastings  

Bines,  Hastings  

Marchsnt,  Hastings 

Gutsell,  Hastings  (accepted) 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  shop  and  premises. 
High-street.  Camden  Town,  for  Messrs.  W.  J.  Bnniiige  A 
Co  Mr.  Ernest  Grose,  architect,  13,  Railway-approach, 

8.E.  Quantities  by  Mr.  John  Moir  Kennard:— 

Wall  Bros  ^1.949  » « 

W Scrivener  A Co 1.86*  0 0 

O.KiUmBbKk 1,™  0 0 

Si.r™ 1;”?  S S 

Sai'M-' ...1,883  0 0 

•Accepted  subject  to  certain  deductions. 

STAMFORD  HILL.— For  new  billiard-room,  stabling, 
Ac  at  St  Mary’s,  Anihurst  Park,  for  Mr.  C.  W.  Brii^ey. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Homer,  architect,  99.  Gresharo-strect,  E.C. 
Mr.  G.  Silvester,  surveyor,  35,  Walbrook,  E.C. 

Lascelles £1,340  0 0 

Grover  A Son 1.390  0 0 

Guisford  1.265  0 0 

Staines  A Son l’“*J  x « 

Killby  A Gayford 1.213  0 0 

Chessum  A Sons  1,023  0 0 


WINDSOR.— For  the  erection  of  a new  Bnrton  Union 
room  and  cellars  for  Me.ssrs.  Burge  A Co.,  Victoria 
Brewery,  Windsor.  Messrs.  Llewellins  A James,  archi- 
tects, Bristol.  Quantities  by  Me.ssrs.  Brown  A Young, 
6.  Henrietta-treet,  Covent-garden,  W.C. ; — 

Wall  Bros.,  London £2,757  0 0 

Nightingale,  Lambeth  2,635  0 0 

Holies,  Windsor  2,692  0 0 

Stephens  A Bastow,  London 2,565  0 0 

Reavell,  Windsor 2,531  0 7 

Chappell,  London  2,4119  0 0 

Woocibridge,  Maidenhead 2,295  10  0 

Watson,  Ascot  (accepted) 2,256  0 0 

WOODFORD. — For  erecting  villa  residence,  Clare- 
mont-grove.  Woodford,  Essex,  for  Capt.  W^ay.  Mr. 
Theodore  Moore,  architect,  141,  Mile  End-road. 

J.  A.  Reed,  Walthamstow  (accepted)  £670  0 0 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

P.  & P.  (addreei  noted). — J.  M.  fthanke). — O.  R.  D. — W.  H.  C. 
IsIiaU  have  attonllon).— G.  T.— A.  P.  S.  (oo  apace  this  week).— 
H B.  B — a.  H.  M.— 0.  A R.— W.  D.  (no  space  this  week).— r.  J.  H. 
— H.  T.  W.  (no  space),— C.  U.— U.  J.  J.— H.  O.  H.— E.  T.  S — K.  R.  C. 
—31.  I.  (send  us  an  iustanos).— E.  i S.— M.  S,  & Co.— M.  P.— H.  F.— 
F.  W.  R.  i Co.  (next  week).— E.  G.— fl.  T, 

All  Btatemeiiu.  of  lauu,  lists  ot  unders,  Ac.,  mast  bs  aooompaoled 
by  the  name  an.1  sHdresent  tbeseii'Ier.  not  necessarily  for  pobllcatlor. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointinj;  out  hooks  and  giyiu§(  addresses. 

Notb.— THo  xespouBiuiuty  ot  aigiieo  articiBS,  ana  papeca  reaa  at 
public  meetiugs,  rests,  oi  course,  with  the  authors. 

W*  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  commiinicaHone. 

Letters  or  cummunlcatlons  (beyond  mere  uews-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  JoumaJs,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

AU  cornu imicatloDS  resardluit  literary  and  arttatlo  matters  shonld 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR all  coumuuicatious  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  •- ' 
addressed  to  THE  P0BLIBHEB,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone  No.  370. 


..£1,624  0 0 
1,263  0 0 
, 1,250  0 0 


626  0 0 


HORSHAM. — For  the  erection  of  a house  and  olFicea 
at  Market-square  and  South-street.  Horsham,  for  Colonel 
James  Clifton  Brown.  Messrs.  E.  A C.  H.  Bur, stow, 
Horsham  and  Horley,  architects  and  surveyors  : — 


Jos.  Potter.. 

P.  Peters  

Pannett  Bros. 

H.  Potter  

Geo.  Sharp 

Rowland  Bros. 


..  £1,232  0 
. 1,139  0 
, 1,098  0 
. 1,075  0 


(accepted) 

[All  of  Horsham.] 


EIGH-CLASS  .JOINERY. 


LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

ArcbitectB*  Designs  are  carried  oat  with  the 
greatest  care. 

conservatories, 

GREENHOUSES, 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  198.  per  annum  (or 
4b.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder 
by  Friday  Morning'e  poet, 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

’ THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  diaxot  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  ol  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  ^nm 
«. — .pQ  ^ parts  of  Europe.  America.  Australia,  and  Kew 
2Sb.  Der  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Ac.  80s.  per 
annum.  Bamittances  payable  to  DOOQLAB  FOUEDBINIBE, 
Publisher,  No.  4«,  Oatherine-stieet.  W.C. 

BEST  BATH  STONE. 

OOESHAM  Down.  | FABLEIGH  DOWN. 

BOX  GROUND.  I COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  | STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  TIEiMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 

BOULTING  rHEESTONE. 

, The  stone  from  these  quarries 
C ia  known  ae  the  “’Weather 
THE  CHELYHCH  1 Beds,”  and  is  of  a very 
arrnxi'P  J crystalline  nature,  and  un- 

Diuriili.  J donbtedly  one  of  the  most 

^ durable  stones  in  England. 
mxT'B'  f Is  of  the  same  crystalline 

u-DAiifTirir-nTfrPTT  5 nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stone, 
BRAMHLi!iUlXl./il  < but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
STONE.  C suitable  for  finomoolded  work. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Doiilting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  []Advt. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  for 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  00., 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Advt. 

Asplialte. — The  Seyasel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flab  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 

AspRalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  BTODART  & CO., 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 

SPRAGUE  & CO., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

23,  Martin’s-lane, 

Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 

MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

Hauuta'^tursTs  of 


Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Eittiii  gs. 


CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


— ^ T’^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 
' (i  Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN  " GATE  apPS. 

j md  IMPBOVKD  GATB  FITTINGS  of  every  DeeciTptlOD. 

a!  36a.  borough  ROAD, 

T-,  r> liIST  SENT  ON  LONDON,  8, B. 

Prices  Heduced.  application. 


SHORT  TIME  CONTRACTS 

Can  be  carried  out  easily  by  using  our  Lamps. 

■^OTJ 

WOUK  ALL  NIGHT 

AT  MUCH  LESS  COST  THAN  BY  GAS.  -f  NO  STEAM  OR  AIR -PIPES  REQUIRED. 

Entirely  Self-Contained.  Portable.  Very  Cheap. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  BRUSSELS  EXHIBITION,  1888. 

F.  BRABY  & GO.,  352  TO  362,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

There  are  still  a few  districts  in  which  we  are  not  yet  represented.  Correspondence  invited. 


VoL.  LV.  No.  a393. 


BATTTftDAT,  DECZMBES  15,  18S8. 


%\t  ‘gitilhr. 
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Sculptors,  Painters,  and  Architects. 

n>'l  >ER  this  heading 
vre  may  fitly  de- 
vote a few  more 
words  to  some  of 
the  questions  and 
theories  in  regard 
to  art,  which  were 
brought  forward 
and  more  or  less 
discussed  during 


•the  Art  Congress  last  week.  For  the  incon- 
siderate outsider  might  be  excused  if  he  came 
••away  from  the  Congress  with  an  impression 
that  artists  of  various  classes  were  much  like 
tradesmen — in  one  sense  at  least,  that  each 
regarded  his  own  art  as  the  important  factor, 
and  the  other  forms  of  art  as  subsidiary  to  it 
•or  incomplete  witliout  it.  On  the  whole,  per- 
haps, we  might  claim  that  the  architects  showed 
the  most  catholic  spirit — as,  indeed,  from  their 
training  in  so  central  a form  of  artistic  ex- 
pression, with  so  many  relations  to  other  arts, 
anight,  perhaps,  properly  be  expected  from 
them.  But  we  had  sculptors  to  assure  us 
•that  architecture  was  nothing  without  sculp- 
ture ; painters  to  point  out  that  painting  was 
the  central  art,  and  that  the  business  of  the 
architect  ■was  to  arrange  his  lights  so  that 
paintings  could  he  properly  seen ; and  the 
'handicraft  artist  to  uphold  handicraft  as  the 
■real  aud  true  art,  while  all  the  rest  were  a 
hollow  pretence;  a claim  which  Punch  has 
satirised  this  week  by  showing  the  leading 
Royal  Academicians  engaged  with  hammers 
rfind  punches  in  making  useful  articles  in  an 
•urtistic  form. 

This  latter, ‘division,  the  craftsmen,  appear, 
to  judge  from  their  lucubrations  at  Liverpool, 
to  he  the  Ishmaelites  of  the  arts,— their  hand 
is  against  everyone,  and  (according  to  their 
•own  account)  every  man’s  hand  against  them. 
What  strikes  one  most  about  them  is  their 
antense  melancholy  and  despair,  and  convic- 
ttion  that  everything  is  going  wrong  every- 
■where.  Of  this  kind  of  “ wail  ” the  paper  by 
Mr.  Garraway,  the  Master  of  the  Liverpool 
Art-Workers  Guild,  is  a more  than  typical 
:Specimeu.  The  attacks  upon  picture  exhibi- 
hitions,  -which,  according  to  this  prophet,  are 
■“  ruining  the  arts,”  and  the  parade  made  of  his 

immense  sadness  " over  the  condition  of 
things,  are  not  likely  to  carry  conviction  to 
persons  -who  are  in  a healthy  state  of  mind,  or 
to  persuade  them  to  think  that  such  an  exhi- 
bition as  that,  for  instance,  now  open  at  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  is  “ ruin- 


ing the  arts.”  This  kind  of  jeremiad  is  so  ex- 
aggerated that  it  defeats  its  own  end,  and  is 
hardly  a matter  for  serious  consideration. 
Among  the  papers  in  a less  exaggerated  strain, 
which  entered  on  subjects  of  criticism  as 
between  architecture  aud  the  other  arts,  are 
some  that  raise  points  that  are  worth  dis- 
cussion ; aud  it  is  certainly  of  interest  to  us 
to  notice  how  some  able  representatives  of 
other  branches  of  art  look  upon  architecture. 

The  “ combined  meeting ’’  of  the  sections  of 
“Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  the  Allied  Arts” 
on  the  Friday  morning  of  the  (Jongress, 
brought  out  two  papers  on  the  relation  of 
sculpture  to  architecture,  one  by  a sculptor 
(Mr.  Slmonds),  the  other  by  an  architect  (Mr. 
Belcher) ; both  very  well  written,  though  on 
very  different  lines  of  reasoning.  The  main 
point  of  Mr.  Simonds’  paper  was  that  the  arts 
of  sculpture,  painting,  aud  architecture  should 
not  be  divorced,  hut  should  all  he  studied  and 
carried  on  together, — especially  sculpture. 


“ As  to  our  public  buildings,  it  is  hardly  an  ex- 
aggeration to  ssy,  that  they  one  and  all  give  one 
the  impression  of  having  been  stopped  for  want  of 
funds ; for  how  else  were  it  possible  that  they 
could  have  been  left  thus  \madorned?  A building 
that  is  not  designed  for  decoration  with  sculpture 
aud  painting  seems  to  me  as  great  an  absurdity  as 
a tree  that  was  never  meant  to  be  clothed  with  loaf 
and  blossom.  Boiti  may  be  good  in  their  way,  and 
admirable  as  far  as  they  go  ; but  they  do  not  go 
far  enough.  I shall,  no  doubt,  bo  told  that  many 
classes  of  buildings  would  be  still  more  absurd  if  so 
decorated,  to  which  I reply  that  I am  not  talking 
of  such  poor  sheds  as  most  of  us  have  to  be  content 
to  live  in,  which  are  not  architecture  at  all,  but 
engineering,  and  usually  very  badly  engineered 
besides.  Though,  T confess,  I seeno  reason  why  even 
a common  farm  shed  should  be  without  some  sort  of 
adornment  in  the  way  of  carving  of  beams,  trusses, 
raftei'-ends,  &c.,  hadnot  the  village  carpenter  lost 
much  of  the  old-world  skill  in  the  use  of  his  chisel. 
Nor  do  I hope  that  much  will  be  done  in  our 
dwellings  as  long  as  men  build  houses  ou  other 
people's  land,  not  to  live  in,  but  to  let.” 

. Tills  latter  remark  touches  ou  a topic,  it 

•ill  be  seen,  of  quite  another  kind  from  that 
involved  in  the  main  subject  of  the  paper, 
and  which  would  lead  one  so  far  away  from 
the  relation  of  sculpture  to  architecture  that 
-we  cau  merely  allude  to  it  in  passing 
suggesting  a very  cogent  cause,  often  over- 
looked, of  the  neglect  of  the  artistic  design 
aud  decoration  of  the  home.  No  one  livin; 
in  London,  certainly,  would  be  very  much 
disposed  to  spend  thought  and  money  in 
decorations  which  were  all  to  become  the 
property  of  a ground  landlord ; and  this  con- 
dition of  things  (referred  to  also  by  Pro- 


fessor Aitebison  in  his  address,  printed  in 
another  column)  has  probably  more  influ- 
ence on  the  neglect  of  domestic  art 
and  architecture  in  London,  if  not  in  some 
other  cities,  than  has  been  generally  realised, 
aud  represents  one  more  objection  to  what, 
for  other  reasons,  is  already  regarded  as  a 
monstrous  system  for  the  tenure  of  house 
property.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  “the 
relation  of  sculpture  to  architecture.”  Return- 
ing to  that  topic,  Mr.  Simonds  claimed  that 
we  should  practically  recognise  the  old  view 
of  the  unity  of  art,  by  requiring  that  all  our 
artists  should  be  simultaneously  instructed  in 
the  three  arts  of  sculpture,  painting,  aud  archi- 
tecture : — 

'‘Tbe  great  men  were  not  satisfied  with  learning 
one  branch  only  of  their  bueiness— they  learned 
it  all.  Building  construction,  architectural  sculp- 
ture, and  decorative  painting  were  commonly 
practised  by  one  and  the  same  man,  and  formed 
the  ground-work  of  every  artist's  education;  so 
that  a sculptor  or  a painter  who  was  called  in  to 
assist  in  the  decoration  of  some  stately  building 
was  able  to  understand  that  his  work  was 
merely  a portion  of  one  great  design,  and  to  feel 
the  necessity  and  have  the  power  of  keeping  it  in 
in  harmonious  subordination  to  the  whole.  Our 
modern  men  are  excellent  as  specialists,  but,  as  a 
rule,  wo  know  nothing  and  care  nothing  for  the 
art  that  is  outside  of  our  special  practice.  It  is 
rare  to  find  a sculptor  who  knows  enough  of  archi- 
tecture even  to  design  a decent  pedestal  for  a 
statue,  or  an  architect  who  has  the  faintest  ideas  of 
sculpture,  or  who  is  able  to  conceive  of  anything 
better  than  the  rigid,  grim  figures  with  angular 
draperies  that  are  reproduced,  ad  uauseum,  by  the 
regulation  ecclesiastical  sculptor. 

Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  demand  that 
every  art  student  should  be  simultaneously  taught 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting?” 

In  the  discussion,  and  in  answer  to  one 
speaker  who  pointed  out  the  danger  of  having 
architecture  under  the  practical  control  of 
those  who,  howevergood  sculiitors  and  painters 
they  might  be,  would  possibly  not  be  very 
scientific  constructors,  Mr.  Simonds  modified 
bis  position  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  did  not 
want  one  man  to  practise  all  three  arts,  but 
only  to  learn  them,  though  he  seemed  rather 
unwilling  to  concede  thus  much.  It  was 
urged  that  Michelangelo,  the  sculptor, 
painter,  and  architect,  failed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  St.  Peter’s  Dome,  while  Brunellesclii, 
scientific  architect  jtar  excellence,  made 
a sound  and  stable  job  of  the  dome 
at  Florence.  Mr.  Simonds’s  reply,  that 
Brunelleschi  was  a sculptor  also,  will  hardly 
stand ; Brunelleschi  had  little  fame  os  a 
sculptor;  he  made  his  fame  as  an  architect; 
his  sculptural  knowledge  stood  him  in  little 
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stead  in  constructing  liis  great  work,  his 
scientific  knowledge  obviously  was  invaluable 
to  him.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
in  the  present  day,  anyone  w’ho  means  serious 
work  as  an  architect  can  spare  time  to  study 
sculpture  and  paiuting  also,  beyond  a certain 
limited  extent ; an  extent  w'hicli  -would 
probably  not  qualify  him  (unless  he  were  a 
natural  genius  of  very  exceptional  order)  to 
produce  sculpture  or  ])ainting  of  a high  order, 
although  file  study  of  the  tliree  arts' together 
could  not  fail  to  lie  of  value  in  educating-  and 
strengthening  the  genius  of  any  one  for  the 
practise  of  one  of  them.  t)n  this  practical 
side  of  the  matter  sculptors  and  painters  can 
hardly  speak,  because  they  are  so  little  aware 
of  the  importance  and  increasing  com])licii- 
tion  of  the  practical  pr<-)blems  upon  wdiicb 
architecture  rests;  and  if  they  imagine  that 
these  can  be  turned  over  to  a surveyor, 
leaving  tlir  so-called  architect  a mere 'de- 
signer of  decorations  and  architectural 
clothing  to  a building  (which,  we  conclude, 
is  what  they  imagine,  for  they  must  know 
that  making  large  buildings  involves  a great 
amount  of  practical  hno'wledgo  and  expe- 
rience), they  would  be  proposing  what  -would 
be  the  ruin  of  architecture  as  the  art  of 
building.  But  the  fact  is,  a.?  Mr.  Simonds’s 
paper  very  clearly  illustrates,  sciiljiTors  and 
, painters  for  llie  most  part  have  not  the  least 
idea  what  architecture  really  means.  They 
think,  apjiarentlv,  that  it  i's  designing  th'e 
outside  of  a building.  A.s  many  of  our 
readers,  at  all  events,  know  well  enough,  it  is 
the  designing  of  a ljuilding  at  once  in  plan, 
construction,  and  external  aspect ; and  jilun, 
whicli  the  sculptor  and  painter  probably  think 
a mere  piece  of  engineering  or  sur\-eying  work, 
IS,  m the  higher  forms  of  building,  as  dis- 
tinctly a work  of  artistic  imagination  and 
invention  as  what  is  more  vulgarly  called 
the  architectural  design;  and  any  one  with 
architectural  training  and  percejition  can 
tell,  by  a plan  alone,  whether  the  deviser 
of  that  plan  had  anything  of  tlie 
feeling  and  genius  of  an  arcliitect,  or 
whether  ho  was  a mere  surveyor.  J3ut 
even  apart  from  plan,  it  is  perfectly  absurd 
to  talk  of  architecture  as  if  it  nece.ss'arily  de- 
pended on  sculptiiresqm;  additions  for  its 
completeness.  In  London,  or  in  England 
there  is  scarcely  a structure  that  is  a”more 
fitrikmg  example  of  soim-  of  the  liighest 
qualities  of  architecture  than  London  Bridge  : 

It  has  grand  lines,  large  masses  contra.'^ted 
with  -vast  openings,  sjihmdid  construction,  per- 
fect simplicity  and  suilabilitvto  its  purpose. 
Ihe  late  (t.  L.  .Street,  who  was  an  art-architect 
if  ever  there  -was  one,  referred  to  it  once  as 
our  sublime  bridge,’'  and  the  exiiression  is 
not  too  strong.  London  Bridge  has  not  a par- 
ticle of  sculpture  on  it,  and  we  doubt  whether 
Mr.  bimonds  would  find  many  per.sons  to 
agree  that  it  would  be  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sculpture.  If  it  bo  re])lied  (hat  that 
IS  too  much  of  an  engineering  work  for  our 
argument  we  will  take  a %erv  different 
example.  Ask  any  assembly  of  people  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  arclii'tectural  monu- 

what  they  regpdas  the  mo.st  beautiful  and 
poetic  production  of  all  architecture,  and  in 
all  probability  the  majority  will  vote  for  the 
Taj  Mahal  at  Agra— a building  of  almost 

dullest  vriter  of  travels  grows  eloouent 
which  imnters  love  to  paint,  winch  lias^fasci- 
there  is  not  a 

partid-  of  sculpture  111  it ! It  was  built  bv 
Mohammedan  _ artists  who  were  forbid- 
to  , introduce 

scm.tu^  into  their  decorations ; it  is  piirelv 

onU  on  outline  and  contrast  of  liriit  and 
shadow,  and  architectural  detail  of  inlay  and 
tracery.  _Aiid  does  the  Taj  Mahal  look  like  a 
stopped  for  ovant  of 
mlrrht-  ' ut  , ^ ^ instance  ; we 

Sl,r.t7“’  ^ ‘o  Stand 

heforc  the  mighty  pillared  ball  of  Karnac.  »nd 
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or  stand  under  the  monumental  dome  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  see  the  clouds  float  across  its 
great  central  eye;  or  beneath  that  other  dome 
of  St.  Sophia,  built  dome  on  dome,  by  the 
happiest  magic  of  con,structlon  ; or  stand  in  a 
corner  of  the  cloister-garth  of  Sali.^bury  on  a 
bright  sunny  day,  and  see  the  spire  ’-which 
forms  the  centre  of  tlie  ]iile  ascending  like  a 
jiyramid  of  •rosted  silver  against  the  dec]) 
blue  of  the  summer  sky;  and  are  w^e  to  be 
told  that  all  these  are  nothing,  are  failures, 
because  sculpture  does  not  enter  into  their 
design  y Let  sculjitor.s  consider  tlie  subject 
more  carefully,  and  learn  what  architecture 
means,  and  what  .slie  has  accomplished  for  the 
delight  of  man,  alone  and  unaided,  before  they 
A'enture  to  claim  for  tlnur  own  art  that  it  fs 
a necessary  and  inevitable  complement  to  the 
architect's  production. 

Mr.  Belcher,  in  liisjiajier  on  '‘The  Alliance 
of  Sculpture  and  Architecture,”  commencing 
with  the  same  idea  as  to  the  unity  of  the 
three  art.s,  admitted  that,  architecture  could 
afford  to  be  the  most  independent,  and  could 
even  di.'Jjiense  -with  aid  from  scnljiture  and 
paiuting;  but  lii.s  object -was  to  maintain  the 
.^Iiecial  alliance  between  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture, whicli  he  illustrated  in  a more  prac- 
tical manner  than  i.s  often  attempted  in  essays 
of  this  kind  : — 

“ When  the  site  is  new  and  barren  of  architec- 
tural (-urroundingp,  then  architecture  may  step  in 
and  in  some  subordinate  manner  link  the  statue 
and  its  pedestal  to  earth  by  spreading  flights  of 
8tef,.s,  balustrading,  seats,  or  other  devices,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  appropriateness  and  value, 
biich  was  Mr.  Arm.stead's  idea  lor  his  floe  statue  of 
Waghorn,  at  Chatham.  The  sculptor  in  such  case 
must  initiate,  lie  should  de.sign  his  own  pedestal 
and  architectural  adjuncts,  in  so  far  that  he  only 
needs  to  associate  the  architect  with  himself  to 
carry  outthe  conception  with  additional  knowledge 
and  force.  ” 

"When,  ho-wever,  the  building  ba.s  been  the 
chief  and  first  object,  and  sculpture  is  called 
in  to  give  furtlicr  expression  to  it,  then  the 
architect  must  take  the  lead,  designing  the 
whole  work,  and  indicating  the  sculptural 
treatment  to  which  the  sculptor  must  give 
expression : — 

It  is  obvious  that  these  ends  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  joint  action  of  architect  and  sculptor 
in  actual  de-ign.  In  such  a case  there  would  be  no 
leaving  ‘ blocks  f..r  carving,’  which  are  intended 
to  cover  up  some  defective  or  faulty  bit  of  design 
or  some  ill-shapeij  corner,  which  the  arcbifoct  is  at 
a OSS  bow  to  treat.  Or  perhaps  the  sculptor  is 
called  m to  put  a figure  on  the  top  of  some  column 
or  pier  which  supports  nothing,  and  is  of  no  con- 
structive utility  ; or,  as  it  may  occasionally  happen 
a bare  space  is  discovered  in  the  design,  a con- 
tiogency  which  never  happens  accidentally  in  our 
large  cities,  for  it  appears  to  bo  as  abhorrent  to 
some  minds  as  a vacuum  is  to  nature  and 
is  at  once  filled  with  a so-called  decorative 
pant],  or  else  by  a similar  abuse  of  some  other 
architectural  feature  nr  device;  whereas,  there  is 
an  abEclu'e  need  of  plain  wall  surface  to  give  deco- 
rative sculpture  its  due  weight  and  value.  Again 

the  sculptor  can  give  point  to  a design  by  couconi 
tratuig  the  attention  on  the  dominant  motive.  It 
IS  by  the  sculptor’s  aid  that  many  elfects  of 
grandeur  and  largeness  of  scale  ore  obtained,  for 
Tbe  human  figure  lurni.shes  the  eye  with  an  accus- 
tomed scale  for  comp.arisous.'’ 


no  way  reduces  the  size  of  tbe  building  when  nea- 
the  eye,  and,  at  a distance  they  assume  the  form  of 
tho  usual  constructive  features.” 


This_  suggestion  ns  to  the  part  which 
Caryatide  figures,  or  something  analagous  to 
them,  may  play  in  architecture,  .so  as  at  a 
(listance  to  be  resolved,  as  it  -were,  into  the 
.architectural  elements  of  the  building,  is  a 
ratheruew  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  and; 
one  of  the  be.'it  defences  that  could  be  made- 
for  a species  of  sculptural  adjunct  to  archi- 
tecture -which  is  a good  deal  open  to  criticism 
from  au  arehitect’.s  point  of  view,  and  has  at 
all  events  been  often  misused. 

Mr.  Bichmond’s  valuable  paper  on  “A 
Strict  Method  for  .Study  of  the  Human 
Figure,”  though  it  had  not  professedly  any 
rfclation  to  architecture,  illustrates  in  on'e 
point  rather  curiously  the  manner  in  which 
methods  of  study  in  one  branch  of  art  may 
throw  light  on  those  of  luinther.  Mr.  Kich- 
mond  earnestly  protests  against  the  waste  of 
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enerp-,  on  the  jiart  of  those  -who  are  studying 
the  fig’”""  I- — -i-i--  i-i-  — 111 


and  completrViti  “fts'’dTm  shadow™  and 
mysterious  forest  of  vast  columns,  like  the 
portico  of  the  palace  of  Etiixjiity  or  to 
wander  round  the  vast  ruin  of  the  Uolisseum; 


Also,  as  in  St.  Peter’s  (as  .Afr.  Belcher  does 
not  tail  to  observe),  sculpture  may,  if  exag- 
gerated in  scale,  exercise  a powerful  detri- 
mental effect  ill  reducing  the  apparent  scale 
or  a building.  The  following  examples  of  tlie 
unity  of  de.'ugu  lietweon  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture are  happily  chosen 

laatHuce  where,  in  coDjunction  with 
architecture,  the  alteration  of  the  scale  of  figures  is 
made  to  produca  an  effect  predetermined  by  archi- 
tect and  sculptor  acting  conjointly,  one  may  men- 
tiou  the  west  porch  of  Amiens  Cathedral.  Thev 
had  evidently  determined  that  tbe  pious  on 
approaching  the  church,  should  be  impressed  by 
it.s  Eolenmity,  for  on  the  pier  which  separates  the 
cenUal  doorw.ay  stands  a colossal  figure  of  tho 
Iheu  d’Amiens,’ holding  the 
Book  of  the  Gospels,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
porch  placed  in  parallel  lines,  are  the  twelve 
poatles,  tbeir  apparent  size  augmented  by  a pro- 
fusion of  small  figure.s  connected  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Last  Judgment.  A similar  effect 
is  produced  in  the  south  porch  at  Chartres,  and  at 
are  archi- 

ert  f cleverly  attenuated,  and  arranged 

so  that  they  suggest  the  columns  which  would  ordi- 

narzly  occupy  their  posiiion.  They  are,  in  fact  a 

of.Caryatides.  The  proper  use  of 
colossal,  or  heroic-aized  figures,  in  this  manner,  in 


....  .igure,  in  making  elaborately  shaded  and 
finished  drawings  of  the  model  at  rest.  Tlie 
student,  he  says,  is  leaniing  nothing  in  this 
way  that  he  could  not  learn  from  a plaster 
cast  (a  statement,  by  tlie  wav,  that  must 
surely  be  taken  cinn  'f/raw).  Mr.  Richmond 
would  have  him  engaged  rather  in  rapidly 
drawing  various  positions  of  the  human- 
figure  _ in  action,  follo-t\-ing  with  his  eye- 
a moving  model,  and  endeavouring  to  catch- 
and  convey  its  action  in  various  positions, 
‘"lliat  human  object  standing  or  lying  in  one- 
position  for  two  or  three  hours  every  day  for 
a fortnight,  is  not  one  whit  more  pitiable  than, 
the  spectacle  of  the  array  of  youths  tv'hose 
intelligence  is  stagnating  under  their  dolefuJ 
work.  The  model  in  front  of  them  is  probably 
not  beautiful  and  not  worth  dw'elling  on  for 
study  of  select  form,  but  he  is  yet  capable  of 
action  and  movement,  and  is  not  action  the 
life  of  life  P ” AVe  do  not  profess  to  speak 
as  painters,  but  we  have  often  questioned 
-whether  highly -finished  drawings,  either 
from  the  cast  or  from  life,  give  the  student 
any  added  power  proportionate  to  the  time- 
and  laljour  expended,  as  far  as  drawing  the- 
figure  is  concerned.  Painting,  of  course,  a 
colour  representation  of  the  figure,  is  another 
matter.  But  our  special  interest  in  this  case 
is  -with  the  method  of  scientific  study  which 
Mr.  Richmond  proposes  to  substitute  for  the 
laborious  study  of  surface  modelling  of  the- 
body,  and  its  rtqiri'sentnl  ion  bv  shading.  He- 
propo.ses  that,  in  place  of  ‘ studying  and 
imitating  the  effect  imder  light  and  .shade  of 
the  modelling  and  contours  of  the  body,  tbe 
student  of  the  figure  should  do  as  the  archi- 
tect does, — study  the  sectional  contours,  and 
work  from  that  study  to  their  representation 
by  light  and  shade 

_ “ It  is  said  the  human  figure  contains  a hundred 
silhouettes,  or  points  of  view,  wherein  all  the  out- 
lines differ  one  from  the  other— that  is  to  say,  every 
one  of  the  hundred  views  presents  us  with  a new 
combination  of  outlines.  \Ve  do  not  suppose  any- 
body has  been  at  the  pains  to  count  the  number  of 
actions  of  which  the  corfitts  vile  is  capable,  nor  does 
this  matter,  for  probably  they  are  quite  innumerable. 

Let  us  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  suggest  a 
simple  method  whereby  we  may  in  some  degree 
attain  a little  mastery  over  tho  hundred  subtleties 
of  a hundred  aspects. 

We  presume  (ny  way  of  illustration)  that  an 
architect  sets  more  store  upon  his  plan  and  sections 
of  an  elaborate  building  ho  is  studying  than  upon 
tho  shaded  elevation,— or,  at  all  events,  he  values 
them  equally. 

A shaded  elevation  figures  a structure  at  but  ono 
moment  of  the  earth’s  daily  progress,  whereas  sec- 
tion drawings  can  suggest  the  application  of 'any 
light  and  .shade  which  may  fall  upon  the  surfaces 
and  planes  represented  by  them. 

What  is  the  human  figure  but  a series  of  surfaces, 
and  planes,  large  and  small,  upon  which  light  may 
fall  m as  various  a way  os  upon  a building  ? If  the 
architect  is  so  accurate  iu  his  study  of  a building, 
why  are  we  other  artists  not  equally  accurate  in  our 
.study  of  the  e<jually  elaborate  structure  which  it  is- 
our  business  to  know  I Beyond  all  doubt  we  shoiild' 
be  equally  accurate. 

It  appears  to  us  .that  very  early  in  the  student’s 
career  ho  should  master  and  have  at  his  fingers” 
all  the  larger  planes  of  the  figure,  that  he 
should  be  taught  to  understand  them  in  their  move- 
menl.s  and  rotations  ami  variety,  as  well  as  the- 
extreme  simplicity  of  them.” 


take,  as  an  instance,  the  forearm,  and' 
find  it  composed  of  an  outer,  inner,  and  front. 
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jarfaoe.  Through  the  rotation  of  the  radius  these 
surfaces  are  rolled  round  and  change  places.  The 
detail  upon  the  moTing  surface  is  dragged  with  it, 
while  the  others  are  quiescent.  In  the  meantime, 
the  plane  or  surface  which  occupied  the  uppermost 
place  has  rotated  to  the  undermost.  Now,  if  this 
principle  of  movement  be  made  clear  to  the  young 
student,  and  be  draws  from  his  knowledge  the 
various  aspects  of  the  forearm  xmder  movement 
with  the  very  simplest  lines  rightly,  he  has  gained 
a far  more  real  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
limb  than  be  would  have  gained  by  making  a 
finished  shaded  drawing  of  only  one  view  of  the 
forearm.” 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  suggestion  opens 
a new  method  of  mastering  the  knowledge  of 
the  figure  for  the  purposes  of  drawing,  which 
may  be  of  great  service  to  art-students.  The 
specially  interesting  point  to  us,  however,  is 
to  find  an  accomplished  painter  of  the  figure 
advocating  the  same  line  of  study,  in  regard 
to  that,  which  every  architect  pursues  in 
regard  to  the  building  he  is  designing — the 
study  of  sectional  contour,  not  of  mere  arbi- 
trarily-shown pictorial  effect. 

Mr.  Brett’s  paper  on  “ The  Relation  of  the 
Pictorial  to  the  Decorative  Arts,”  from  which 
we  quoted  a short  and  sufficiently  incisive 
sentence  last  week  concerning  a certain 
unhappy  example  of  decoration,  bristles  with 
piquant  and  suggestive  bits  of  criticism ; and 
while  Mr.  Brett  ^ms  up  in  favour  of  pictorial 
art,  as  “the  art  of  the  modern  epoch ” (just 
as  Mr.  Simonds  thinks  there  can  be  no  art 
worth  having  without  sculpture),  we  must 
compliment  him  on  evincing  a far  clearer 
insight  into  the  conditions  of  architectural 
art  than  many  of  his  brethren  of  the  easel 
appear  to  possess ; and  he  does  not  glorify 
mere  decoration  into  the  highest  of  the  arts. 
Decorative  art,  he  thinks,  bears  the  same 
relation  to  fine  art  as  the  setting  does  to  the 
jewel.  Its  normal  tendency,  in  regard  to  archi- 
tecture, is  to  consort  with  the  cornice,  the  capi- 
tal, the  archivolt,  the  string-course,  and  the  win- 
dow-bead. “Cxood  decoration  does  not  spread 
itself  over  the  wall  spaces.  It  could  not  have 
any  significance  there,  and  it  would  spoil  the 
space  naturally  appropriated  to  pictures.” 
This,  as  coming  from  a painter,  is,  of  course, 
a little  protest  in  favour  of  “ this  our  craft,” 
which  “ is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought  ” ; we 
may  take  that  also  cum  <jrano  ; but,  after  all, 
it  is  rather  a wholesome  reaction  against  the 
absurd  contempt  with  which  the  modern 
school  of  decorative  artists  speak  of  easel 
pictures.  It  applies  only  to  the  interior  of 
buildings ; but  Mr.  Brett  can  appreciate  the 
value  of  plain  spaces  externally.  "When  the 
design  of  a structure  is  fine,  he  says: — “The 
areas  are  so  intelligently  considered,  and  so 
well  adapted  to  their  uses,  that  any  inter- 
ference with  their  plainness  can  only  have  an 
injurious  effect,  and  be  resented  by  the  spec- 
tator.” Every  architect  knows  that,  but  it  is 
not  every  painter  who  does.  Nothing  could 
be  better  put  than  this  in  regard  to  the  subject 
of  conventionalising  decorative  design  in 
architecture : — 

Good  decoration  depends  on  the  adaptation  of 
organic  forms  to  a geometrical  strvicture,  but  for 
this  purpose  the  imitation  of  natural  objects  will 
not  answer,  for  two  reasons  : the  first  is  that  beau- 
tiful natural  objects  are  too  difficult  to  reproduce, 
and,  therefore,  too  expensive  ; the  second,  that 
they  require  to  be  infected  with  the  inorganic  or 
crystalline  motive,  so  as  to  make  them  harmonise 
with  the  geometrical  contours,  and  take  them  out 
of  competition  with  reality,  a competition  in  which 
their  necessary  failings  would  show  a painful  short- 
coming. 

And  in  speaking  of  the  extent  to  which 
nature  may  be,  or  must  be,  departed  from, 
even  in  pictorial  art,  the  following  sentence 
is  well  worth  attention : — 

“ The  truth  about  the  pictorial  art  is,  I be’ieve, 
that  however  earnestly  the  artist  may  wish  to  give 
a faithful  resemblance  of  nature,  some  bias  from 
his  individual  taste  is  inevitable  ; and,  when  his 
admiration  for  the  original  is  enthusiastic,  it  has 
the  power  to  exalt  his  reproduction,  so  that  it 
produces  an  effect  of  sublimity  and  beauty  upon  the 
spectators  which  surpasses,  in  their  eyes,  the  charms 
of  the  original.  And  this  happy  result  as  often 
arises  from  some  omission  as  from  actual  alteration 
of  the  natural  forms.” 

This  is  one  of  the  best  statements  we  have 
seen  as  to  the  power  and  nature  of  what  may 
be  called  the  personal  element  in  landscape 
ainting,  the  influence  of  the  individual 


renius  of  the  artist,  which  is  felt  in  all  great 
.andscape  painting,  and  carries  us  higher  than 
any  mere  imitation  of  nature  could. 

There  are  other  remarks  in  Mr.  Brett’s 
paper,  concerning  the  decoration  and  treat- 
ment of  dwellings,  which  are  so  well  worth 
attention  that  we  w'ill  take  another  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  them  more  at  length  than  we 
can  find  space  for  in  connexion  with  these 
remarks.  Two  otherpointsonly wemayhere  ad- 
vert to.  OneiSjtbat  Mr.  Brett  especially  claims 
for  the  pictorial  art  not  only  that  it  possesses 
far  wider  range  of  liuman  interest  than  orna- 
ment, in  which  we  agree  with  him  entirely, 
but  that  its  productions  possess  the  undeniable 
advantage  of  jJorio&iViYy,  “which  quality — in  a 
land  where  the  jerry-builder  reigns  and  con- 
trols our  lives — is  a very  important  one 
to  connect  with  our  artistic  treasures.”  Jlr. 
Simonds,  in  his  paper  before  referred  to,  men- 
tioned, as  one  of  the  influences  antagonistic  to 
art  in  the  present  day,  the  indifference  of  the 
public  to  every  form  of  art  which  is  not 
portable.  Both  considerations  have  relation 
to  the  same  cause  : the  want  of  permanence 
of  tenure  in  the  home  : a new  instance  of  the 
influence  of  the  jerry-builder  and  tbe  lease- 
hold system  on  art,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  methods  of  building  and  of  hold- 
ing building  property  act  upon  the  life 
and  pursuits  and  tastes  of  the  community. 
The  other  point  is  tbe  remark  in  the  course  of 
Mr.  Brett’s  paper,  that  “ in  early  times  a great 
deal  of  art  of  the  utmost  value  was  done  for 
nothing,  or  nt  least  not  paid  for  in  current 
coin  of  the  realm;  the  notes  then  current,  viz., 
promises  to  pay  in  a future  state,  were  deemed 
more  than  equivalent.”  Mr.  Brett  thinks 
there  is  practically  no  such  currency  now. 
It  is  not  our  metier  to  argue  that  point,  but 
there  is  the  other  influence,  which  can  be  felt 
as  strongly  now,  the  love  of  doing  a thing  as 
well  and  as  beautifully  as  possible  for  that 
sole  object ; and  we  are  happily  not  without 
that  spirit  among  our  artists  even  now. 


A SEWAGE  SCHEME  FOR  GLASGOW. 

NEW  scheme  has  just  been  sub- 
mitted, by  official  request,  to  the 
Town  Council  of  Glasgow,  having 
for  its  object  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  of  the  city  otherwi.se  than  by  draining 
simpliciter  into  the  Clyde.  The  author  is  Mr. 
Young,  who  has  long  managed  the  town’i 
cleansing  department,  and  in  that  station  has 
well  eanied  the  confidence  of  the  public,  lie 
is  careful  to  point  out  that  he  is  not  an 
engineer,  and  therefore  cannot  fully  answer 
for  the  engineering  features  which  would  be 
necessitated  were  the  works  he  proposes  to  be 
entered  upon  with  a view  to  realisation.  The 
scheme,  therefore,  is  in  some  sort  amateurish. 
— a fact,  indeed,  which  the  reporter  him- 
self admits  wdth  sufficient  frankness.  lie 
had  previously  inspected  the  sewage  disposal 
contrivances  of  numerous  towns  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  in  this  covering  pretty 
much  the  same  ground  as  those  who  have 
one  out  on  the  same  weary  quest  from 
Hasgow  in  the  procrastinating  years  of  the 
past.  The  examples  of  Birmingham  and 
S'ettingham  seem  to  have  most  attracted  him, 
particularly  that  of  the  latter,  which  is  solely 
on  the  principle  of  irrigation  by  intermittent 
downward  filtration,  that  is  to  say,  sewage- 
farming  in  its  latest  development.  This  is 
the  principle  which  he  recommends 
Glasgow.  Mr.  Young  practically  begins  by 
assuming  that  provision  will  be  made  for 
keeping  streamlet  and  storm  waters  from 
mixing  with  the  sewage,  so  that  these  may 
run  into  the  Clyde  direct,  ns  now.  This 
feature  is  passed  over  lightly,  as  if  it  were  a 
small  matter ; and  in  the  estimates  given  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  necessary  conversion  or  duplifi- 
cation  of  the  numberless  house  and  street 
drains  which  any  scheme  of  initial  sewage- 
sorting  would  entail  on  a city  so  committed 
as  Glasgow  is  to  the  water-closet  system. 
Negligence  or  overlook  here,  it  is  needless 
to  sav,  points  to  a serious  vitiation  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at.  lie  assumes,  also, 
that  Loch  Long  will  not  hereafter  he  avail- 


able for  the  deposition  of  redundant  matters ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  point  out 
any  alternative  to  Loch  Long,  and  either 
overlooks  the  contingency  altogether,  or  holds 
that  the  proposed  farm  will  assimilate  every 
atom  of  the  solids  offered  to  it,  in  addition  to 
withdrawing  all  polluting  constituents  from 
the  surplus  liquids.  In  brief,  the  proposal  is 
to  acquire  a huge  tract  of  flat  farm  land  in 
Renfrewshire,  stretching  south  - westward 
from  the  city  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
Black  Cart  and  Gryfe,  and  summing  to  a 
total  of  4,600  acres.  Glasgow  crude  sewage- 
is  to  be  massed  in  a reservoir  immediately 
below  Govan  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
and  thence  forced  through  cast-iron  pipes 
forward  to  the  field  of  operations,  the  nearest 
boundary  of  which  would  be  three  or  four 
miles  away.  The  high-level  sewage  of  the 
north  side  would  be  syphoned  under  the- 
deepened  Clyde,  by  gravitation,  to  the 
Govan  rendezvous  ; while  the  contents  of  the 
low  level  intercepting  main  drain  would  be 
forced  into  the  same  receptacle  by  pumping 
lower.  After  leaving  Govan,  the  outward- 
)ound  sewage,  finding  the  enlarged  naviga- 
tion works  of  the  White  Cart,  or  Paisley  Ship 
Canal,  barring  the  way,  would  clear  these  by 
syphoning  under;  after  which  the  cour,se- 
for  the  great  irrigation  field  presents  itself 
comparatively  unimpeded.  Mr.  Young  holds 
that  1,600, ObO/.  will  provide  everything 
necessary,  including  620,000/.  for  purchasing 
and  stocking  the  area  to  be  farmed.  Interest 
on  capital  outlay  for  the  sewage  works 
proper  within  Glasgow  and  along  the  route, 
with  the  annual  cost  for  pumping  and  main- 
tenance, are  estimated  at  38,-300/.,  while  the 
farm,  if  well  managed,  is  credited  ■with  the 
ability  to  return  a rental  of  2/.  5s.  an  acre, 
besides  interest  on  the  80,000/.  expended  in 
stocking.  The  figures  reckon  on  a farm  deficit 
barely  exceeding  6,000/.,  which  added  to  the 
other  annual  costs,  as  above,  brings  the  total' 
yearly  charge  up  to  44,300/,,  equal  to  an 
assessment  of  about  24d.  per  1/.  The  scheme 
as  submitted  to  the  Town  Council  is  suggestive  • 
rather  by  what  it  passes  over  than  by  what  it 
particularises  ; and  when  the  schedules  come- 
imder  the  eye  of  the  expert  and  specialist 
Mr.  Young’s  comparatively  comfortable  con-- 
clusions  may  be  made  to  change  complexion- 
to  a serious  extent.  The  report  presents  an  • 
alluring  picture  of  clusters  of  thriving 
divisional  dairy  fanns,  the  property  of  the 
city  and  commanding  the  custom  of  the  city, 
whose  cattle  •would  feed  and  fatten  luxu- 
riously on  the  Italian  rye  grass,  mangolds, 
swedes,  &c.,  copiously  and  almost  perennially 
produced  on  the  spot  by  an  abundance  of  the 
richest  manures.  Although  the  plain  of  the 
Gryfe  and  Black  Cart  is  in  the  vicinage  of  a 
considerable  suburban  population,  and,  move-- 
over,  lies  right  in  the  eye  of  the  wind  which 
most  frequently  blows  over  Glasgow  itself,  it 
is  denied  that  any  nuisance  would  be  set  up  ; 
and,  altogether,  the  reporter  seems  to  have 
fully  convinced  himself  that  there  is  no- 
difficulty  ahead,  financial  or  otherwise,  and 
that  the  happy  solution  of  a great  problem  is 
of  a surety  to  be  found  in  tbe  plan  he  submits. 
The  plan  is  now  under  the  formal  considera- 
tion of  the  Council. 


NOTES. 


OMPLAINTS  continue  to  be  made 
against  tbe  harbour  works  on 
the  const  of  Ireland,  constructed 
under  the  divided  responsibility 
of  different  Boards,  and  maintained  by 
the  local  authorities  to  whom  they  are 
finally  transferred,  to  which  we  referred 
some  time  ago.  When  the  estimates  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  before  Parliament  last 
week,  there  was  a discussion  on  Ballycotton 
Pier.  Mr.  Sexton  went  .so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  pier  there,  now  called  the  old  pier,  fell 
down  after  it  had  been  taken  over  from  the 
charge  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works  by  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  county.  The  Financial 
Secretary  ‘.to  the  Treasury  visited  the  pier 
lately  with  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry,  C.E,,  who  has 
been  appointed  by  tbe  Government  to  make 
an  independent  report  upon  that  and 
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other  works ; but  it  has  not  yet  been 
made,  and  Mr.  Jackson  could  not  fully 
reply  to  the  numerous  questions  addressed 
to  him.  But  soon  after  Parliament  meets 
again,  members  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  matter  after  having 
read  Mr.  Barry’s  report,  which  will  be  placed 
in  their  hands  as  soon  as  possible.  When 
Mr.  Jackson  visited  IBallycottou,  J)r.  Tanner 
pointed  out  to  him  a fishing-boat  at  half-tide, 
about  a hundred  yards  or  less  from  the 
harbour  entrance,  “ hanging  on  by  its  tail. 
When  the  engineers,  he  saiJ,  fell  out, — of  the 
boat,  it  is  supposed, — the  fishing -boats  got 
stranded.  The  only  member  who  had  a good 
word  to  say  for  the  Board  of  \Vorks  was  Mr. 
T.  JTealy,  who  thanked  the  Board  for  what  it 
had  done  in  opposing  the  erection  of  a new 
railway  bridge  over  the  Liffey. 


'WJ'E  commented  some  time  ago  upon  the 
tV  debate  on  the  insanitary  condition  of 
the  Royal  Barracks  at  Dublin.  The  death  is 
this  week  announced  of  an  officer  of  the 
Black  Watch  (Captain  Speid)  from  typhoid 
fever,  contracted  in  these  barracks.  In  cam- 
paigns soldiers  must  face  death  from  disea- e 
as  much  as  from  bullets,  but  it  is  shameful 
that  a (iovernment  should  in  time  of 
peace  coudemu  men  to  death  through  pesti- 
ferous buildings.  The  death  in  question  is 
that  of  an  officer,  and  not  the  first,  either,  from 
the  .same  cause,  but  it  is  said — though  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  this 
statement  — that  private  soldiers  are  continu- 
ally dying  from  disease  contracted  in  these 
barracKs.  \Ve  hope  attention  will  be  called 
to  this  question  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


ryillE  failure  of  the  Southwark  and  Vaux- 
-L  hall  Water  Company  to  obtain  water 
from  their  deep  boring  at  Streatham,  however 
disappointing  it  may  be  to  the  Company,  has 
been  of  much  assistance  to  science  in  adding 
another  link  to  the  chain  of  evidence  as  to 
whetlier  coal  exists  or  not  under  London. 
After  passing  through  16  ft.  of  drift,  147  ft. 
of  London  clay,  ft.  of  sands  and  clays, 
collectively  known  as  the  Lower  Loudon 
Tertiaries,  623  ft.  of  chalk,  29  ft.  of  Upper 
Green-sand,  188  ft.  of  gault,  and  885  feet  of 
Jurassic  beds,  the  boring-tool  entered  a red 
sandstone  without  fossils  at  a depth  of 
1,120  ft.  from  the  surface.  Our  readers  are 
doubtless  aware  that  a normally  red  sand- 
stone occurs  above  the  coal  - measures, 
whilst  another,  termed  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, or  Devonian,  is  found  under  them. 
The  question  which  at  once  arose  when  the 
boring  tool  at  Streatham  entered  the  red 
sandstone  was,  whether  it  was  the  one  above, 
or  below  the  coal  measures?  The  absence  of 
fossils  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide 
whicli  it  is.  If  it  is  the  sandstone  above  the 
coal-measures,  then  there  is  the  possibility  of 
coal  being  obtained  at  a lower  level,  but  if  it 
should  turn  out  to  be  the  (.)ld  Red  Sandstone, 
there  would  be  very  little  hope  of  coal  being 
found  under  it ; at  all  events,  it  would  be  rash 
to  bore  deeper.  Trom  the  fact  that  the  ridge 
of  old  Primary  rocks  running  under  London 
from  east  to  west  is,  no  doubt,  very  much 
faulted  and  complicated,  like  its  lateral  ex- 
tremities coming  to  the  surface  in  the  Bonlon- 
nais  and  Ardennes  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
Somersetshire  on  the  other,  it  is  not 
certain  whether  by  thrust-fault,  or  over- 
fold. the  relative  superposition  of  the 
rocks  may  he  altered  or  otherwise.  There- 
fore, the  circumstance  that  the  red  rock  at 
Streatham  may  be  Devonian  does  not  con- 
clusively prove  that  coal  is  absent  under  that 
spot  at  a lower  level,  though  it  would  he  too 
speculative  a matter  to  warrant  the  continu- 
auce  of  the  boring,  if  their  Devonian  age 
wore  clearly  established.  Prom  our  know- 
ledge of  the  very  altered  condition  and 
homogeneous  nature  of  the  Devonian  rocks, 
both  in  the  Ardennes  and  Somersetshire ; 
and  seeing  that  the  red  sandstone  at  Streat- 
ham is  barely  altered,  and  occurs  in  thin  beds 
of  variable  lithological  character,  we  incline 
to  the  belief  that  the  rock  met  with  in  that 
boring  is  not  of  Devonian,  but  of  New 
Red  Sandstone,  age.  During  the  past 
few  days,  the  boring-tool  pierced  the  red 


sandstone,  and  at  a depth  of  aboxit  1,250  ft. 
from  the  surface,  touched  a limestone  contain- 
ing fossils,  whicli  latter,  however,  have  not 
yet  been  identified,  as  the  remains  are  in  a 
very  fragmentary  condition.  The  limestone  is 
crystalline  in  texture,  and  may  belong  either 
to  the  Carboniferous  or  Silurian  systems 
We  learn  that  the  boring  has  now  ceased. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  the  expense  of  con- 
tiuuiug  the  sinking  during  the  last  week  of 
the  worli,  was  entirely  borne  by  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs  Doewra  & Son,  and  the 
public  are  much  indebted  to  this  firm  for  their 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  solve  an  interesting 
practical  problem. 


A ‘‘  SHEFFIELD  and  South  Yorkshire 
-A.  Navigation  Bill”  has  been  prei>ared  for 
promotion  in  Parliament,  the  object  of  wliich 
is  to  obtain  powers  to  connect  Sheffield  with 
the  Humber  by  means  of  a ship  canal.  It 
is  intended  to  make  a dock  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  acres  in  extent  at  the 
east  end  of  Sheffield ; thence  to  make  the 
canal  follow  the  Don,  past  the  Attercliffe 
Forge,  and  by  Carbrook,  whence  a cut  will  be 
made  to  Messrs.  William  Jessop  & Son’s  weir 
at  Brightside.  A nearly  straight  line  will 
take  the  canal  to  Tinsley,  where  it  will  con- 
nect with  the-  River  Don  Navigation,  which 
was  constructed  in  1819.  This  old  waterway 
will  be  u.sed  to  Stainforth,  whence  the  Stain- 
forth  and  Keadby  Canal  will  be  followed  to 
the  Trent  and  Humber.  A dock  of  about 
eight  ncre.s  in  extent  will  be  made  at  Keadby. 
Tlie  average  depth  of  the  canal  will  be  13  ft. 
or  14  ft.,  and  its  width  80  ft.  It  will  be 
available  for  steamers  of  5tX)  tons,  and  the 
cost  is  estimated  at  1,000,000/.  The  idea  is  to 
make  a beginning  on  the  lines  of  this  scheme, 
leaving  the  question  of  enlargement  and 
expansion  to  be  settled  in  the  future. 


The  Statute  of  Frauds  is  one  of  those 
ancient  yet  evergreen  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  too  often  does  more  injustice  than 
justice.  The  latest  case  upon  it, — that  of 
Lavery  v.  Pursell  (Law  Reports,  29  Ch.  D., 
p.  508), — is,  we  are  afraid,  not  a decision 
which  will  commend  itself  to  the  common- 
sense  of  the  world.  There  was  a sale  of 
“ building  materials,”  which  were  at  the  time 
of  the  sale  an  existing  house,  though  this,  of 
course,  wa.s  sold  to  he  pulled  down.  The 
buyer  at  the  sale  signed  a memorandum,  and 
the  auctioneer  added,  also  in  writing,  As 
auctioneer  I confirm  this  sale  on  behalf  of 
the  vendor.”  A portion  of  the  purchase- 
money  was  paid  to  the  auctioneer.  The 
vendor  refused  to  fulfil  his  contract.  The 
layman  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  purchaser  had  no  legal  remedy  against 
the  vendor,  because  the  judge  held  that 
there  was  a sale  of  “ a tenement  or 
hereditament,”  and  so  the  case  was  within 
the  Fourth  Section  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds, 
which  requires  some  memorandum  in  writing 
signed  by  the  person  to  be  charged,  or  by 
some  person  lawfully  authorised  by  him.  A 
mass  of  legal  decisions  clearly  shows  that  the 
memorandum  by  the  auctioneer  was  not  suffi- 
cient, but  this  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been 
judically  decided  that  such  a sale  as  this  is  a 
sale  of  a tenement.  The  reasonable  construc- 
tion is  that  it  was  the  sale  of  a quantity  of 
bricks,  i^c.,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  form 
of  a house.  We  hope  this  judgment  will  be 
overruled  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  for  it  is  not 
one  which  can  commend  itself  to  laymen  or 
broad-minded  lawyers. 


rPHE  first  issue  of  the  new  series  of 
-L  “Wiener  Vorlegeblatter ” has  just  ap- 
peared. The  primary  object  of  this  very 
important  publication  is,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, to  provide  material  for  archreological 
study  and  practice  for  University  students. 
The  “ Vorlegeblatter  ” have,  however,  won  for 
themselves  a much  wider  public,  and  their 
issue  from  year  to  year  is  now  eagerly  loolced 
for  by  archfeologists  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  new  series  falls  into  three  divisions.  One 
part  is  devoted,  to  our  sincere  regret,  to  a 
reproduction  of  all  the  hypothetical  restora- 
tions of  the  lUupersis  of  Polyguotos  which 
have  been  made  by  modern  classical  scholars. 


We  confess  this  seems  to  us  so  much  space 
wasted.  Another  part  contains  a series  of 
representations  of  ancient  Greek  weddings, 
from  vases  and  reliefs.  The  third  (first  in 
order)  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  con- 
tains the  beginning  of  a “ Corpus  ” of  signed 
vases.  Several  of  these  have  appeared  before, 
but  are  now  for  the  first  time  published  with 
the  careful  accuracy  attainable  by  mechanical 
processes  of  reproduction.  Such  a “Corpus” 
is  the  necessary  complement  to  a book  like 
Klein’s  “Meistersignaturen,”  and  Dr.  Benn- 
dorf  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  new  enter- 
prise. The  “ Vorlegeblatter”  for  1889  contains 
besides  the  small  hut  important  groups  of 
Corinthian  and  Boeotian  signed  vases,  an  en- 
tirely new  drawing  of  the  Francois  vase,  and 
the  nine  vases  signed  by  Exekias. 


WHILST  we  are  on  the  subject  of  signed 
vases,  we  must  note  that  M.  Edmond 
Dottier  publishes  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Gazette  Arvhiologi(jue.  (1888, 7 and  8)  a very  valu- 
able supplement  to  the  “Meistersignaturen.” 
In  such  a work  a number  of  omissions  and 
inaccuracies  were  inevitable ; the  material  is 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  many 
of  the  statements  were  of  necessity  second- 
hand. It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  director 
of  each  separate  museu^i  to  correct  and 
supplement  such  statements.  This  for  the 
Louvre  and  for  the  Ravestein  Mu.seum  at 
Brussels  M.  Pottier  has  done,  and  further, 
he  has  revised  the  whole  bibliography  of  the 
subject.  The  Louvre  Museum,  well-known  as 
it  is,  is  still  “ une  riche  mine  de  documents 
imSdits,”  and  must  remain  so  till  the  appear- 
ance of  the  official  catalogue  render  its  con- 
tents accessible  to  archa)ologists  at  a distance. 
The  value  of  M.  Pottier’s  work  will  be  seen 
from  the  simple  fact  that,  though  the  second 
edition  of  Dr.  Klein's  book  is  only  out  a year, 
M.  Pottier  can  add  the  names  of  six  artists 
wholly  imknown,  and  twenty-seven  vases  by 
artists  whose  names  are  already  known.  So 
rapid  is  the  growth  of  arclucological  material. 


MAUGLERC’S  Fire  Extinguisher  is  de- 
scribed in  the  recent  volume  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  It  is  an  application  of  the  well- 
Icuown  system  by  which  the  compression  of 
carbonic  acid  isutilisedfor  causing  the  violent 
projection  of  a jet  of  water  charged  with  that 
gas.  The  objection,  m many  apparatus  of  this 
description,  is  a want  of  readiness  at  the 
moment  required  for  action,  whilst  special 
port  ions  are  concealed  and  difficult  of  inspec- 
tion. In  the  Mauclerc  apparatus  there  is  a 
reservoir  filled  with  water,  holding  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  solution.  In  a special  receptacle  or 
vase  placed  above  the  reservoir,  and  open  to  in- 
spection, is  a solution  of  tartaric  acid.  This 
receptacle  is  closed  by  a screw  plug,  and 
when  the  apparatus  is  to  be  used  the  plug  is 
unscrewed,  and  the  vase  is  inverted  and 
screwed  into  the  top  of  the  reservoir.  The 
acid  falls  into  the  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  and  by  reaction  carbonic  acid  is  rapidly 
disengaged,  when  the  water  isdiscliarged  under 
apres.sure  of  six  atmospheres.  The  discharge- 
pipe  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  reser- 
voir, and  the  water  is  ejected  through  it 
in  the  manner  of  a syphon.  The  nozzle  is 
connected  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  hose 
to  the  discharge-pipe.  The  a^iparatus  is  said 
to  have  been  well  tested,  and  is  employed  in 
many  factories  and  public  works. 


WE  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  Honorary 
Freedom  and  Livery  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Turners  of  London  have  been 
conferred  upon  Mr.  David  Kirkaldy,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  and  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Engi- 
neers and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland,  “ in 
recognition  of  his  valuable  services  to  metal- 
lurgists, turners,  and  all  branches  of  engineer- 
ing by  his  system  of  machinery  and  inventions 
for  testing  the  strength  and  other  properties 
of  every  variety  of  material  used  in  the  con- 
structive arts.”  The  City  Press  of  the  8th 
inst.  contains  a full  report  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  presentation.  Mr.  Holtzoppfel,  in 
introducing  Mr.  Kirkaldy  to  the  meeting, 
said  that  Mr.  Kirkaldy  was  trained  as  a prac- 
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4ical  engineer  and  shipbuilder.  Mr.  Ilolt- 
zappfel  continued  : — 

‘'After  some  years  he  found  his  way  into  one  of 
the  largest  and  best-known  Scotch  houses — that  of 
Messrs.  Napier.  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  who  was  engaged 
for  many  years  io  the  drawing-office,  where  were 
•designed  the  machines  and  ships  produced  by  the 
-firm,  executed  about  the  year  1860  a mechanical 
drawing  which  was  the  beat  be  (the  speaker)  had 
■ever  seen.  That  drawing,  which  represented  the 
steamship  Persia,  was  on  exhibition  in  the  room 
that  a'ternoon.  While  employed  as  a shipbuilder, 
Mr.  Kirkaldy  made  a discovery  which,  when  finally 
perfected,  led  him  in  the  temple  of  fame  to  a niche 
from  which  ho  would  never  be  displaced.  Up  to 
the  time  that  Mr.  Kirkaldy  made  the  discovery  no 
machine  existed  by  which  could  bo  ascertained  the 
true  strength  of  the  various  materials  used  in  the 
mechanical  arts.  In  consequence  of  this  lacuna 
or  want,  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life 
had  in  time  past  frequently  occurred,  because 
•engineers  were  unable  to  ascertain  whether 
or  no  there  were  any  flaws  in  the  materials 
they  made  use  of  for  their  various  works,  ilad  the 
invention  been  made  -use  of  earlier,  he  (the  speaker) 
fully  believed  the  terrible  disaster  that  occurred  at 
thoTay  Bridge  would  have  been  obviated.  Waiting 
for  some  little  time  after  he  had  made  his  discovery, 
Mr.  Kirkaldy  at  last  found  himself  able  to  throw  up 
his  occupadoo  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely 
•to  the  perfecting  of  the  machine  be  had  in  his  head. 
It  was  avery  serious  undertaking,  and  Mr.  Kirka'dy 
embarked  in  it  nearly  the  whole  of  his  fortune. 
With  him  it  was  sink  or  swim.  The  results  he  had 
^since  achieved  were  now  known  all  over  the  world. 
T'ha  drawings  of  the  machine  took  two  and  a-half 
years  to  accomplish,  and  then  he  (the  speaker) 
'Understood  that  a further  period  of  niueteen 
months  was  occupied  in  its  construction.  It  then 
became  a question  whether  it  would  work.  A 
man  who  could  work  out  with  exactness  such 
a wonderful  drawing  as  the  one  on  exhibition 
•that  day  was  not  likely,  they  would  imagine,  to 
make  mistakes,  and  so  it  proved,  for  he  understood 
that  the  machine  worked  from  the  first  with  per- 
fect satisfaction,  not  oven  a single  half-crown  having 
410  be  p>»id  for  alterations.  The  machine  com- 
pleted, Mr,  Kirkaldy,  who  was  doubtless  well  known 
■to  the  loading  members  of  the  profes.sion,  sat  down 
to  wa't  the  course  of  events.  Within  a fortnight 
came  the  first  client,  who,  as  it  happened,  was  not 
an  Englishman,  but  Herr  Krupp,  the  celebrated 
steel  maker.  The  connexion  thus  commenced  had 
never  since  been  severed,  the  firm  of  Krupp  still 
sending  almost  monthly  pieces  of  eteel,  &c.,  to  be 
tested  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy.  Gradually  the  invention 
became  known,  it  being  at  the  present  moment 
‘universally  recognised  as  the  only  machine  of  the 
•kind  that  was  capable  of  ascertaining  with  the  most 
minute  exactitude  the  strength  of  materials  like 
iron  and  steel.” 

Mr.  TIoltzappfel  further  at  great  length  ex- 
patiated upon  the  character  of  the  work  that 
the  machine  was  capable  of  performing.  In 
•conclusion,  after  enlarging  on  the  kindliness 
that  characterised  Mr.  Kirkaldy's  action  to  all 
his  employds,  most  of  whom  had  been  witli 
him  from  the  very  commencement,  Mr. 
Iloltzappfel  extended  to  Mr.  Kirkaldy  the 
■“  right-hand  of  fellowship,”  expressing  the 
hope  that  he  might  long  live  to  enjoy  health, 
wealth,  and  pro.sperity, — a hope  which  we 
trust  may  be  fully  realised. 


The  Paris  Centennial  Exhibition  will  be 
the  focus  to  which  myriads  of  sight- 
■seers  will  gather  next  year.  Some  of  our 
large  employers  of  labour  might  do  well  to 
follow  the  Initiative  of  Mr.  Q.uintin  Hogg,  of 
the  Kegent-street  Polytechnic  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Institute.  That  gentleman  has 
made  arrangements  by  which  600  of  the 
members  of  the  Polytechnic  are  to  have  a 
week’s  holiday  in  Paris  at  the  very  low  cost 
•of  2Z.  10s.  a head  only,  including  travelling 
•expenses,  hoard,  and  lodging.  They  are  to 
leave  in  parties  of  thirty,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Hoo'g,  or  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Institute,  beginning  on  .Tune  1,  and  ending 
with  September.  They  will  go  for  a definite 
purpose,  the  youths  of  various  trades  being 
•comprised  in  separate  groups,  to  study  in 
•detail  the  illustrations  of  handicraft  in  the 
Exhibition.  It  is  intended  to  spend  one 
lialf  the  time  in  this  manner,  and  the  other 
half  in  seeing  the  sights  of  Paris.  Accom- 
modation will  be  provided  at  Washington 
House,  in  the  Kue  de  Milan,  near  the  St. 
I^azare  Station.  Weekly  subscriptions  of 
23.  each  will  he  received  from  the  young 
men  until  the  necessary  amount  is  realised. 
Members  of  the  Young  Women’s  In.stitute 
are  to  have  similar  advantages.  We  have  no 


doubt  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  our 
working  people,  both  in  town  and  country, 
•who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  an  opportunity  such  as  this,  and  who 
would  be  ready  to  subscribe  their  2s.  or  2s.  6d. 
per  week  to  that  end.  Certainly  employers 
of  labour  have  as  good  opportimities  for 
making  favourable  arrangements  for  parties 
of  excursionists  as  Mr.  Hogg,  and  it  ought  to 
be  to  their  ultimate  advantage  to  do  so.  Our 
working  men  are  often  told  that  they  are 
being  beaten  in  handicraft  by  foreigners.  _ A 
fitting  opportunity  now  offers  of  enabling 
them  to  see  and  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
truth  or  error  of  these  statements. 


IT  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  attention  of 
artists  and  amateurs  who  visited  the 
Art  Congress  at  Liverpool  last  week  was 
directed  to  the  admirable  Museum  of  Casts 
of  Architectural  Ornament,  chiefly  of  the 
best  period  of  the  Kenaissauce,  which  has 
rather  recently  been  formed  in  one  of  the 
large  lower  rooms  of  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery.  The  casts  represent  French  work, 
including  a few  examples  of  Gothic, hut  mostly 
llenaissance.  The  scheme  was  suggested  by 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Sculpture  at  the 
Trocadero,  in  Paris,  and  the  collection  has 
been  made  chiefly  with  the  view  of  enabling 
artisans  who  are  unable  to  travel  to  study 
the  style  and  modelling  of  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  architectural  sculpture  of  this 
school.  The  idea  of  instituting  such  a gallery' 
originated,  we  believe,  with  Mr.  P.  H.  Pmth- 
bone,  who  has  done  so  much  to  stir  up  artistic 
study  and  sympathy  in  Liverpool,  and  to  whom, 
indeed,  along  with  Prof.  Conway,  the  formation 
of  the  National  Art  Association  is  mainly  to  ho 
attributed.  Mr.  Hyall,  the  Curator  of  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  takes  great  interest  in 
this  branch  of  the” establishment,  which  is 
exceedingly  well  arranged  and  cared  for.  Of 
course  it  only  represents  one  school  of  archi- 
tectural sculpture,  and  leaves  room  for  wide 
extension  if  ever  space  and  funds  permit  of 
this ; but  it  is  an  admirable  beginning. 


The  exhibition  of  students’  work  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  was, 
this  year,  rather  a disappointment.  We  must 
suppose  that  students  who  feel  strong  enough, 
or  are  ambitious,  are  reserving  their_  best 
energies  for  the  more  important  competitions 
nextyear,  and  that  this  fact  accounts  for  the 
almost  dead  level  of  mediocrity  in  this  year’s 
work.  In  the  architectural  section,  the  dis- 
appointment is  greatest.  It  is  disheartening 
to  find  that  there  were  but  two  competitors 
for  the  Travelling  Studentship,  and  one  for 
the  perspective  prize,  that  the  second  medal 
for  drawing  was  not  awarded,  and  that 
it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  more  than 
two  or  three  of  the  designs  submitted 
for  the  school  prizes  that  show  any  promise, 
or  rise  above  the  level  of  commonplace.  Of 
the  architectural  prizes,  that  for  persiiective 
drawing  was  the  best  deserved  ; the  setting- 
out  was  correct,  and  the  drawing  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise ; the  subject,  too,  the 
semicircular  porch  of  St-  Paul's  Cathedral,  was 
a difficult  one,  and  makes  success  the  more 
creditable.  The  drawings  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, which  earned  the  silver  medal,  were  neat 
and  clear,  and  the  design  for  a fountain,  which 
was  awarded  the  Travelling  Studentship,  was 
correct  in  detail  and  prettily  drawn,  though 
we  cannot  praise  either  the  beauty  or  origi- 
nality of  the  design.  The  competition  for 
the  prize  for  a decorative  painting  was  a 
strong  one,  and  earned  the  special  notice  of 
the  President.  The  successful  design  is 
undoubtedly  a fine  conception,  and  its 
success  was  inevitable  on  account  of  its 
great  merits  as  a design  for  a picture,  but  as 
a piece  of  decoration  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  or  where  it  could  be  successfully  applied. 
Decoration  demands  a simple  scheme  of  colour, 
strongly  defined  and  well  balanced  if  not 
rather  equally  distributed,  but  the  design  in 
question  is  divided  sharply  into  a dark  and  a 
bright  side,  and  the  colouring  is  rather  misty 
and  indefinite.  The  complete  list  of  prize 
winners  will  be  found  in  another  column. 


T(.)  complete  the  Montrose  Memorial,  in 

St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  a 
stained-glass  window  has  been  fixed  in  the 
chapel  where  the  monument  designed  by  Dr. 
Rowand  Anderson  is  placed.  The  window  is 
from  the  atelier  of  Messrs.  Ballantyne  & Sons, 
who  have  been  assisted  in  designing  and 
arranging  it  by  Sir  Noel  Paton  and  Dr. 
George  Burnett,  Lyon  King  of  Arms.  The 
window  consists  of  three  lights,  with  Flam- 
boyant tracery,  and  the  design  of  the  glass  is 
entirely  heraldic,  consistmg  of  upwards  of 
thirty  coats  of  arms,  which  have  been  ar- 
ranged with  a view  to  artistic  effect  rather 
than  order  of  precedence.  The  blazonries 
are  brought  out  in  a rich  and  effective  manner 
upon  a ground  of  white  glass,  and  the  window 
is  in  good  keeping  with  the  richly-coloured 
material  and  detail  of  the  monument  itself. 


Among  incidents  of  the  Liverpool  Art 
Congi-ess,  we  may  refer  to  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
generous  and  almost  pathetic  protest  against 
the  treatment  which  another  sculptor,  Mr. 
Stirling  Lee,  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Liverpool  Corporation,  in  the  contemptuous 
withdrawal  of  the  commission  to  carve  the 
exterior  panels  of  St.  George’s.  Hall,  and  the 
absurd  criticism  with  which  the  one  panel  he 
was  permitted  to  execute  was  visited  locally. 
"We  have  referred  to  this  matter,  little  credit- 
able to  the  taste  and  culture  of  official  Liver- 
pool, more  thau  once ; and  from  the  effusion 
of  sympathetic  applause  with  which  Mr. 
Gilbert's  remarks  were  greeted  by  an  audience 
of  which  the  majority  were  probably  Liver- 
pool people,  it  would  seem  that  there  is,  at  any 
rate,  a pretty  strong  local  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject in  some  quarters.  The  palpably  unfini.‘?bed 
condition  of  Elmes’s  world-famed  building, 
after  all  these  years  (which  might  have  given 
point  so  far,  at  least,  to  Mr.  Simonds’s  com- 
plaint about  modem  buildings  looking  “ as  if 
they  were  stopped  short  for  want  of  funds  ”), 
is  such  a discredit  to  Liverpool  that  the 
Art  Congress  ought  to  have  been  made 
the  occasion  to  obtain  from  the  town  a 
definite  undertaking  to  complete  its  sculp- 
tural decoration,  for  the  salie  of  English 
art  generally.  An  incident  which  caused 
some  amu.sement  was  the  attempt  of  one  of 
the  audience  to  get  up  almost  a personal 
quarrel  over  Mr.  Brett’s  paper,  the  incisive 
style  of  which  seemed  to  have  been  too  much 
for  his  nerves.  “ "We  are  not  here  to  joke,” 
he  began  fiercely ; hut  Mr.  Brett  disclaims 
any  idea  of  having  intended  to  joke,  and  the 
chairman  cut  short  the  demonstration.  The 
close  attention  with  which  a large  audience  of 
working  men  listened  to  an  hour  and  a half  s 
evening  lecture  on  architecture,  from  one  of 
the  members  of  the  architectural  section, 
spoke  much  for  their  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  desire  to  kno'w  more  about  it,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  greater  part  of  the  lecture  con- 
sisted of  an  exposition  of  the  constructive  basis 
of  architecture  bv  means  of  diagrams,  and  only 
a few  pictorial  views  were  introduced  towards 
the  close  of  the  lecture  to  carry  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  diagi*ams  a step  further.  • The 
working-men  showed  more  intelligence  as 
listeners  than  the  more  educated  members  of 
the  Congress  on  the  previous  evening,  who 
were  offered  at  a soiree  in  St.  George’s  Hall 
a splendid  programme  of  organ  music,  anno- 
tated with  critical  remarks,  and  played  on 
perhaps  the  finest  instrument  in  England  by 
a player  who,  as  an  artistic  executant  on  the 
instrument,  probably  stands  alone  in  Europe. 
One  might  have  thought  an  Art  Congress  was 
the  place  where,  if  anywhere,  a high-class  per- 
formance of  this  kind  would  have  been  listened 
to  with  respectful  attention ; hut  the  Art- 
Congressists  showed  their  appreciation  by 
promenading  and  talking  nearly  the  whole 
time,  thus  unconsciously  illustrating  one  of 
the  most  pointed  sarcasms  of  the  President  in 
his  opening  address.  The  Socialist  element  was 
strongly  represented  at  the  Congress  by  one 
grou])  of  artists  (or  do  they  prefer  to  be  called 
“ craftsmen  ” !'') ; it  was  suggested,  indeed,  that 
the  unusual  intimation,  “ evening  dress,”  on 
the  cards  issued  for  an  evening  gathering  at  the 
private  house  of  a -well-known  local  virtuoso, 
■sv'as  intended  as  a hint  to  Socialist  artists  who 
were  supposed  not  to  possess  dress-coats. 
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WANSTEAD  MANOR  AND  PARK,  ESSEX. 

Among  houses  that  are  shortly  to  be  pot  up 
for  Bale  ia  a large,  solidly-uuilo  house,  having  a 
line  old  garden,  in  the  Iligh-street,  Wanstead, 
which  has  long  been  known  by  name  of  Manor 
House.  Yet  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
original  Manor  House  was  that  called  the 
Naked  Hall  Haugh,  whose  site  wa.s  taken  for  the 
later  Wanstead  House,  as  built  by  Lord  Rich, 
and  subsequently  enlarged  by  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester. 

This  Manor,  lying  in  Becontree,  or  Beventrue 
Hundred,  ia  said  by  some  to  derive  its  name 
from  wan,  and  stede,  the  white  house;  by 
others,  from  stede  and  Woden,  the  house  or 
stronghold  of  that  deity.  However  this  may  be. 
we  know  that  Edward  the  Confessor  confirmed 
a grant  by  Alfric  of  the  land,  valued  at  -lOs.,  to 
Westminster,  and  that  in  that  king's  reign  it 
passed  by  some  means — perhaps  in  exchange — 
to  yt.  Raul’s.  At  the  making  of  William  I.'s 
Survey,  the  Manor  was  held  by  one  Ralph  Fitz- 
brian  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  we  find  it  in  possession  of 
the  Hoding  family,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
William  de  Huntercombe  by  marriage  with 
Alice,  daughter  and  heir  to  Sir  Hugh  de  Hunter- 
combe. In  the  old  church,  dedicated  to  Mary 
the  Virgin,  was  a brass  of  Sir  John  de  Hunter- 
combe, lord  of  the  manor,  who  died  in  1308. 
During  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  this  manor  belonged 
to  Sir  John  Heron.  His  son,  Giles,  husband  to 
a daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  suffered  for 
recusancy,  and  his  property  became  forfeit  to 
the  Crown.  Edward  VI.  bestowed  it. 
upon  Robert,  Lord  Rich,  whose  son  sold  the 
house — newly  rebuilt — and  lands  to  Robert, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  in  1577.  Here  that  nobleman 
gave  a right  royal  entertainment  to  bis  queen, 
in  1578 ; the  festivities  extended  over  four  or 
five  days,  and  were  signalised  by  a masque, 
“ The  Queen  of  May,"  from  the  pen  and 
invention  of  tlie  author  of  “ Arcadia.” 
This  was  not  Elizabeth's  first  visit  to 
Wanstead  House  ; for  she  had  repaired  thither 
to  offer  her  politic  felicitations  to  her  sister 
Mary  upon  the  succession  of  the  latter  to  the 
throne.  A view  of  the  mansion  as  it  appeared 
at  that  time  forms  the  background  to  the  por- 
trait of  Queen  Elizabeth,  preserved  at  Welbeck, 
and  a little  print  was  engraved  of  it  by  Stent  in 
164:9.  At  Dudley's  death  his  affairs  were  found 
to  be  much  embarrassed.  An  inventory  exists 
that  was  made  of  his  goods  and  chattels.  The 
list — too  lengthy  for  reproduction  here — well 
illustrates  what  was  the  household  entourage  of 
a person  of  quality  in  those  days — the  names 
of  the  stud-horses  being  all  succinctly  set  forth. 
To  his  wife,  Lettice,  widow  of  Walter  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  he  devises  Wanstead  Manor, 
together  with  various  estates  in  the  same 
county,  at  Leyton,  Woodford,  Great  Ilford,  and 
Walthamstow.  These  the  widow  brought  in 
marriage  to  Sir  Christopher  Blount.  We  read 
of  the  Manor  next  as  being  owned  by  George, 
Marquis  of  Buckingham.  He,  in  1610,  sells  it 
to  Sir  William  Mildmay.  Some  successive 
events  may  be  best  summarised  by  quoting 
an  entry  in  ‘‘Pepys’s  Diary"  of  date.  May  14, 
1665:  “To  church,  it  being  Whit-Sunday; 
my  wife  very  fine  in  a new  yellow  bird’s-eye 
hood,  as  the  fashion  is  now.  I took  a coach, 
and  to  Wemstead.the  house  where  Sir  H.  Mild- 
may died,  and  now  Sir  Robert  Brookes*  lives, 
having  bought  it  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  being 
forfeited  to  him  : a fine  seat  but  an  old-fashioned 
house,  and  being  not  full  of  people,  looks  flatly.” 
Again,  under  date  April  17,  1667,  "Pepys  writes  : 
“ Some  talk  of  Sir  W.  Pen's  being  to  buy  Wansted 
House  of  Sir  Robert  Brookes.”  This  purchase 
by  the  Admiral  Penn,  father  to  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
accomplished.  Five  years  after  this  the  house 
was  bought  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  banker  at 
Temple  Bar,  and  originally  a merchant's  appren- 
tice. Evelyn  records  how  on  March  16.  1683  he 
“ went  to  see  Sir  Josiah  Child’s  prodigious  cost 
in  planting  walnut  trees  about  his  seate,  and 
making  fish-ponds  [fed  by  the  Roding]  many 
miles  in  circuit,  in  Epping  Fore.st,  in  a barren 
spot,  as  oftentimes  these  suddenly  monied  men 
for  the  most  seate  themselves.”  He  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  he  “ din’d  at  Mr.  Houblon’s.  a 
rich  and  gentile  French  merchant,  who  was 
building  a house  in  the  Forest.”  We  should 
state  that  on  forfeiture  by  Sir  Henry  Mildmay, 
who  had  officiated  as  a Judge  at  King  Charles  I ’s 
trial,  the  Manor  was  given  by  Charles  II.  to  his 


• Lord  of  this  Manor,  1082-7  ; and  M.P.  for  Aldborouch. 
From  a letter  in  the  Pepysisn  MSS.  it  appears  he  was 
drowned  in  tho  Rbou»,  at  Lyons. 


brother  James,  who  sold  it,  as  Pepys  tell  us,  to 
Sir  Robert  Brookes. 

Sir  Josiah  Child  died  in  1699.  and  was  buried 
beneath  a large  monument  in  the  old  church. 
His  son  and  heir,  Richard,  was  elevated  Viscount 
Castlemaine  in  1718.  and  in  1732  was  advanced 
Earl  Tylney.  He  laid  out  the  grounds  as  a park, 
and  employed  Culin  Campbell  to  rebuild  the 
house  upon  so  magnificent  a scale  that,  liad  the 
entire  design  been  perfected,  Wanstead  House 
bad  been  without  a parallel  in  all  Europe.  The 
wings  were  never  added  ; the  main  building,  of 
Portland  stone,  was  260  ft.  long  by  70  ft.  deep, 
of  two  storeys  and  an  attic  floor.  The  central 
portion  was  fronted  l)y  a hexastyle  Classic  pedi- 
ment* approached  by  two  ranges  of  steps 
against  the  rustic  basement.  A good  view  of 
the  front  elevation,  together  with  a detailed 
description  of  the  various  apartments,  will  be 
found  in  the  “Ambulator,”  1820,  and  another 
account  in  the  ordinary  text-books  quoted  from 
Young’s  “ Six  Weeks’  Tour.”  See  also  the  eleva- 
tion, section,  ic.,  published  in  the  “Vitruvius 
Britannicus.”  Kent  did  some  of  the  decorative 
work,  and  painted  the  Great  Hall  ceiling. 

On  the  death  of  the  second  Earl  Tylney  sp. 
in  1782,  this  property  devolved  upon  Sir  James 
Tylncy-Long,  Bart.,  of  Draycott,  Wiltshire,  who 
was  son  to  SirRichard  Long,  by  Emma,  daughter 
of  Richard,  Earl  Tylney.  Sir  James  rebuilt  the 
parish  church  in  the  Classic  style,  in  1789-90. 
He  died  in  1794  leaving  a son,  .Lames,  who  did 
not  attain  to  majority.  Tims  Katharine,  the 
sister  of  James,  the  infant,  became  the  wealthy 
heiress  of  Wanstead.  Sought  by  many  suitors, 
she  gave  her  hand  and  fee — the  latter  said  to 
amount  to  75,000L  a year — to  the  Honourable 
William  Pole-Welleslej’,  on  March  14,  1812, 
who  thereupon  took  the  surname,  commemorated 
in  the  first  of  the  “Rejected  Addresses,”  of 
Pole  - Tylney- Long- Wellesley. t During  Miss 
Long’s  minority,  the  house  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Louis  XVIII.,  the  Prince  de 
Cond(5,  with  other  members  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  She  died,  under  distressing 
circumstances,  and  quite  broken-hearted,  on 
Sept.  12,  1825;  twenty  ye<ars  later  her  husband 
succeeded  to  his  father,  Richard,  in  the  Earldom 
of  Mornington  and  minor  honours  of  his  house. 
He  died  July  1,  1867,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  Owing  to  his  reckless  extra\agance,  Wanstead 
was  put  up  for  sale.  No  purchaser  being  found 
for  the  mansion  in  its  entirety,  the  materials 
were  sold  in  lots.  The  sale  lasted  during  thirty- 
two  days,  realising,  at  the  hands  of  George 
Robbins,  auctioneer,  a total  sum  of  41,000L 
This  was  in  1822  : in  1851  the  family  portraits 
and  otherpictures(i.v'^fe  the  Ambulator,  appendix) 
were  sold  at  Christie's.  The  Manor  passed  to 
Lord  Cowley,  a descendant  of  Henry,  fifth  son 
of  Garrett,  second  Baron,  and  (Oct.  20,  1760,) 
first  Earl  of  Mornington.  In  the  Park  had  been 
set  up  the  Strand  Maypole,  which  Newton 
bought  and  presented  to  his  friend  Dr.  Pound 
for  his  big  telescope. 

Of  this  house, — whereof  the  four  state  bed- 
chambers, with  their  separate  suites  of  rooms, 
and  the  ball-room,  excelled  anything  of  the 
kind  at  even  Houghton  and  Holkham,  Wilton 
and  Blenheim, — nothing  was  left  but  some  few 
out-offices  and  the  plan  of  the  cellars,  which 
can  yet  be  traced  in  the  depre.^sed  turf.  A 
grotto  that  was  constructed,  at  a vast  expense, 
by  the  unhappy  heiress,  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  21.  1884.  The 
still  beautiful  park,  albeit  most  of  the  timber 
was  sold,  had  been  acquired  by  the  Corporation 
of  London.  Its  182  acres  (thirty  being  orna- 
mental water),  lying  between  Epping  Forest  and 
the  northern  portion  of  Wanstead  Flats,  were 
opened  to  the  public  by  tlie  Epping  Forest 
Committee  on  Aug.  1,  1882.  Lord  Cowley 
conveyed  the  park  to  the  Corporation  in  ex- 
change for  8,000L  and  three  parcels  of  land, 
fifty  acres  in  all,  situated  at  Wanstead  (ten 
acres),  and  in  the  Flats  (forty  acres).  His 
lordship  also  eng.oged  to  fence  the  new  public 
ground,  and  to  make  a road  thereto  giving 
access  from  Leytonstone  and  Forest  Gate 
Station.  Tom  Hood  wrote  his  novel,  “ Tylney 
Hall,”  when  living  (1832-5)at  Lake,  or  Russian, 
House,  an  old  summer-house,  in  the  Park. 


Architectural  Partnership,  Glasgow. — 
Mr.  John  Honeyman  informs  us  that  he  has 
assumed  as  partner  Mr.  Jolm  Keppie,  who  was 
principal  assistant  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Sellars. 
The  “style”  of  the  firm  will  be  “ John  Honey- 
man  k.  Keppie.” 

• This  entire  order  came  from  Canons,  after  the  sale  of 
1747. 

t “ Bless  every  mati  possessed  of  anght  to  give  ; 

Long  may  Long-Tilney-tVeUesley. Long- Pole  live.” 


UTILITARIAN  UGLINESS  IN  TOWNS.* 

BY  TEOPESSOR  AITCHISON,  A.E.A. 

The  cau.«es  that  produce  Fine  Art  Epochs 
are  at  present  shrouded  in  mystery,  though 
there  are  certain  conditions  which  must  exist 
when  these  epochs  occur.  There  are,  too,  cer- 
tain conditions  that  preclude  the  existence  of 
the  visual  Fine  Arts.  To  begin  with  these  last, 
It  is  evident  that  a people  whose  whole  timo 
is  expended  in  extorting  the  barest  means  of 
subsistence  from  the  soil  is  not  in  a position  to 
cultivate  them.  A state  continually  overrun 
by  savages  or  barbarians  is  in  a similar  position. 
A civil  war,  or  an  exhaustive  struggle  for  in- 
dependence against  a powerful  enemy,  so  en- 
grosses the  attention  of  the  nation,  and  so 
exhausts  its  energies  and  resources,  that  it  has 
neither  time,  means,  nor  inclination  to  cultivate 
the  amenities  of  life.  Even  in  reading  of  such 
struggles  we  cannot  stop,  but  pursue  the  narra- 
tive to  the  end  in  breathless  expectancy.  But’ 
there  may  be  mental  conditions  quite  as  power- 
ful to  prevent  any  such  epoch  arising.  For 
instance,  a national  obtuseness  to  beauty,  or  a. 
puritanical  objection  to  it,  and  amongst  people- 
called  civilised,  a grovelling  spirit  which  only 
seeks  pleasure  in  the  gratification  of  tho 
appetites. 

I think  we  may  now  say  that  some  of  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  success  of  the- 
visual  Fine  Arts  are,  accumulated  wealth,  com- 
parative peace,  a keen  sense  of  beauty,  a desire- 
to  see  the  beauties  of  nature  or  those  deduced 
from  them  represented,  a desire  to  commemorate- 
a great  victory  or  to  mark  a new  sense  of  power,, 
to  evince  gratitude  to  some  unseen  being  for 
success  or  preservation  from  peril,  and  to  render 
one's  country  illustrious.  There  is,  too,  a much 
lower  motive,  though  one  perhaps  as  powerful- 
as  all  the  rest, — tlie  belief  that  the  possession' 
of  masterpieces  of  the  visual  Fine  Arts  will  give' 
distinction,  power,  or  wealth  to  their  possessors, 
be  these  nations,  societies,  or  individuals. 

When  the  European  Greeks  found  their  train- 
ing of  the  body  and  the  practice  of  their  creeds 
i.e.,  the  acquirement  of  wisdom,  courage,  tem- 
perance, and  justice,  had  enabled  them  to  con- 
quer the  Persians,  all  the  visual  Fine  Arts  rapidly 
attained  perfection.  The  spoils  of  the  Persians- 
and  the  contributions  of  Greece  were  devoted 
to  raising  temples  to  their  tntelary  deities. 

When  the  Roman  peace  was  established,  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the  arts  of  Greece 
had  been  transferred  to  Rome,  another  Fine  Art 
Epoch  began,  infinitely  lower,  it  is  true,  but- 
good  enough  to  set  the  world  agaze  ever  since. 
^Trgil,  in  the  following  passage,  acknowledges 
the  inferiority  of  the  Romans  to  the  Greeks  ir, 
the  arts  and  sciences : — 

“ Others,  belike,  with  happier  jjraoo 
From  bronze  or  atone  shall  call  the  face,, 

PleaH  doubtful  causes,  map  the  skies. 

And  tell  when  planets  set  or  rise  ; 

But  Roman,  then,  do  thou  control 
The  nations  far  and  wide  : 

Be  this  t'-y  ^nius,  to  impose 
The  rale  of  peace  on  vanq^uished  foes, 

Show  pity  to  the  humbled  soul, 

And  crush  the  sons  of  pride.”  t 

While  the  Greeks  had  achieved  both  peaca 
and  independence  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Persians,  the  Romans,  in  conquering  the  world, 
had  lost  their  independence.  One  object  of  the 
Greek  cities,  in  erecting  monuments,  was  to  cele- 
brate valour  and  to  stimulate  virtue,  while  the 
Roman  emperors  merely  sought  to  gild  the  chains 
of  slavery.  Similar  epochs  occurred  when  the 
Mussulmans  bad  conquered  Asia  and  Africa, 
when  Christendom  had  settled  down  and  had 
overthrown  the  Moslems  in  Palestine,  and,  lastly, 
when  Italy  had  thrown  off  Medimval  fetters. 

It  may  be  asked  why  England  did  not  record 
in  a similar  way  the  independence  .she  had  pre- 
served after  the  Napoleonic  wars  1 The  long 
war  had  exhausted  her  resources,  and  the 
puritanical  spirit  under  the  form  of  Methodisin' 
was  averse  to  display,  and  dead  to  beauty. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  extraordinary  that  so  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Fine  Arts  in' 
England  until  lately,  because  the  discovery  of 
some  of  Nature’s  laws,  and  the  application  oP 
those  laws  to  machinery,  have  created  a state  of 
things  that  never  existed  before. 

In  certain  respects  this  last  century  differs 
more  from  the  age  preceding  it,  than  thaO- 
differed  from  the  stone  age.  We  have  almost 
annihilated  time  and  space  as  regards  travelling, 
the  conveyance  of  merchandise,  and  verbal  in- 
tercourse. We  have  invented  machines  whose 


• An  address  delivered  by  FrofeBsor  Ait-chison,  as 
President  of  the  Architectural  Section  of  the  National  Art 
Conirress  at  Liverpool. 

t Ainid  of  Virgil,  Book  vi.,  Connington's  translatioix 
Loigmana,  1870. 
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delicate  action  rivals  that  of  the  human  fingers, 
and  have  found  out  substances  whose  power 
'resembles  that  of  the  earthquake.  We  are 
enabled  to  manufacture  things  that  all  need 
.with  a rapidity  and  in  an  abundance  that  can 
only  be  paralleled  in  the  fairy  stories  of  our 
youth. 

The  population  and  wealth  of  this  country, 
and  of  all  the  civilised  ones  that  have  benefited 
hy  our  inventions,  have  increased  in  a mar- 
■vellous  degree  ; and  this  increase  would  be  still 
more  marvellous,  if  it  had  not  been  reduced  by 
.foolish  wars,  for  I call  those  wars  foolish  that 
are  due  to  jealousy  or  ambition.  Those  of  us 
who  can  rememt^r  the  finding  of  gold  in 
America  and  Australia,  know  the  mad  rush  that 
-was  made  for  it  by  so  many,  in  the  hopes  of 
becoming  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice ; 
even  without  the  find  of  gold,  the  rush  for 
wealth  and  power  made  possible  by  scientific 
.discoveries,  caused  an  oblivion  of  every  other 
consideration,  just  as  in  one  of  the  battles  of 
antiquity  the  throes  of  an  earthquake  passed 
unnoticed  in  the  fierceness  of  the  strife. 

Nature  points  out  to  us  that  the  one  harmless 
and  gratuitous  delight  she  offers  is  beauty ; but 
.mankind  were  in  much  too  great  haste  to  amass 
wealth,  and  to  enjoy  what  wealth  can  purchase, 
to  care  for  beauty,  which  requires  an  attuning  of 
.the  mind  to  enjoy  it.  Banks  of  earth  were 
thrown  up  for  railways,  gigantic  ditches  were 
•cut  for  canals,  rude  bridges  and  ruder  store- 
houses were  made  in  hot  haste,  and  machinery 
accustomed  us  to  the  sight  of  every  form  of 
.exquisite  ugliness.  A new  and  plausible  panacea 
was  also  invented,  free  competition  in  price. 
•Through  it  we  enjoy  many  needless  luxuries 
at  less  than  their  proper  cost,  at  the  expense 
of  the  livelong  misery  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow-countrymen,  whose  condition  is  such 
/hat  negro  slavery  appears  by  comparison  to 
■be  a paradise.  By  it,  too,  good  workman- 
■ship  is  fast  becoming  a tradition  in  too  many 
industries.  Latterly  England  may  be  said 
to  have  grown  rich  by  the  production  and 
carting  of  rubbish.  This  generation  has  begun 
.to  pause  in  the  race,  to  survey  its  heaps  of  gold, 
to  see  the  disorganisation  of  society,  and  to  ask 
itself  how  society  can  be  reorganised,  and  how 
wealth  can  be  nobly  spent  and  nobly  enjoyed. 
Nothing  analogous  to  this  vast  accession  of 
wealth  has  occurred  since  the  Roman  Republic 
became  masters  of  the  wealth  of  a good  part  of 
the  civilised,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
uncivilised,  world. 

Fortunately,  Christendom  was  not  so  brutal 
.'ind  ferocious  as  the  Roman  Republic,  and, 
badly  as  Christendom  has  used  its  wealth,  it 
has  not  been  wholly  devoted  to  the  most  bestial 
.self-indalgenoe,topure  idleness,  and  to  butchery 
for  diversion.  It  is  for  the  philosopher  and  the 
statesman  to  reorgani.-^e  society,  to  me  falls  the 
modest  task  of  pointiog  out  how  some  over- 
looked beauties  may  be  enjoyed,  and  how  some 
'Of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  this  country  may 
be  spent,  so  as  to  give  pleasure  and  employment 
‘to  the  people,  and  glory  to  the  country. 

Architecture  is  a threefold  art ; its  forked 
root  planted  humbly  in  the  ground,  while  its 
trunk  stretches  to  the  heavens.  By  the  root,  1 
mean  what  is  founded  on  bare  neces.“^ity, — the 
mere  plan  and  the  building,  with  which,  how- 
ever, the  higher  part  is  as  inseparably  connected 
.as  the  mind  with  the  body.  By  the  trunk,  I 
mean  all  that  is  done  to  produce  lofty  emotions, 
without  which  it  remains  mere  building  or 
engineering.  I do  not  wish  you  to  suppose  that 
I am  not  an  ardent  admirer  of  good  building, — 
that  I do  not  marvel  at  some  of  the  feats  of 
engineering,  and  am  proud  of  them;  but  they 
only  appeal  to  the  intellectual  and  not  to  the 
.emotional  side  of  man. 

There  are  only  two  sections  of  mankind  that 
are  content  to  exist  without  architecture ; the 
lowest  savages,  and  those  who  are  in  most  re- 
spects the  most  highly  civilised.  The  former 
are  contented  with  the  caves  or  lairs  of  wild 
beasts ; while  the  latter  only  ask  for  buildings 
that  meet  their  more  complex  physical  wants, 
but  destitute  of  everything  that  appeals  to  their 
-higher  nature.  The  poor  savage  grovels  from 
necessity,  his  mind  is  obtuse  and  unopened  from 
the  difficulty  of  getting  enough  to  support  life 
while  the  civilised  man  grovels  from  choice — 
he  has  wilfully  thrown  aside  or  trampled  out 
the  higher  desires.  The  object  of  this  lecture 
is  to  try  and  lift  him  from  this  state.  Nature 
shows  us  that  she  can  make  everything 
■ fitted  to  its  end,  and  most  things  beau- 
tiful ; for  when  she  does  make  loathsome 
insects,  reptiles,  or  fishes,  it  is  possibly  to 
.scare  their  prey.  Certain  tracts  of  country,  too, 
— partioulaiiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vol- 


canoes, — are  often  repulsive  enough , and  possibly 
for  this  reason,  that  to  live  there  would  entail 
disease  or  death.  Landscape,  however,  is  mostly 
as  beautiful  as  the  grass,  the  flowers,  the  trees, 
the  mountains,  the  waters,  and  the  sky  that 
make  it  up.  I cannot  believe  that  all  the 
beauties  of  Nature  have  been  spread  merely  for 
the  enjoyment  of  insects  and  the  lower  animals. 
If  it  be  meant  for  man’s  enjoyment  and  delight, 
we  may  be  sure  that  we  can  neither  overlook 
nor  contravene  Nature’s  directions  without 
suffering  for  it.  If  our  eyes  and  minds  were 
attuned  to  appreciate  beauty,  we  could  not  bear 
to  have  about  us  ugly  things,  nor  to  live  in  ugly 
houses.  All  but  the  lowest  savages  have  every 
utensil  beautiful,  and  their  huts  or  wigwams  are 
often  beautiful,  too. 

Architecture  is  a threefold  art.  The  building 
must  be  well  arranged,  the  size  of  each  room 
must  be  what  is  wanted,  the  lighting  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  rooms  so  placed  that 
they  may  be  got  at  convenientlj%  or,  as  we 
architects  say,  it  must  be  properly  planned:  the 
structure  must  be  well  built,  should  express  its 
purpose,  and  it  must  be  put  together  rhyth- 
mically if  it  is  to  be  called  architecture.  A 
building  so  planned  .and  built  is  what  may  be 
called  reasonably  good  architecture,  but  it  may 
be  planned  for  grandeur,  beauty,  or  sublimity  ; 
variety  of  shape  may  be  given  to  the  rooms,  the 
lighting  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  produce  beauty 
or  impressiveness,  the  parts  may  be  made  slender 
or  massive,  so  as  to  produce  higher  emotions  ; 
the  outside  may  be  plain  or  ornamented,  be 
smooth  or  full  of  contrasts  of  light  and  shade ; 
its  outline  may  be  simple  or  varied,  it  may  be 
high  or  low,  it  may  soar  in  the  air  or  stretch 
along  the  ground.  Important  parts  may  project 
or  be  recessed,  be  square,  round,  or  polygonal ; 
it  may  have  towers,  spires,  and  pinnacles, 
domes,  or  pyramids  on  its  top  ; in  short,  it  is 
open  to  infinite  varieties  of  shapes ; but  if  it  is 
to  be  perfect,  it  must  be  enriched  by  the  hand 
of  the  sculptor  and  the  painter,  for  pure  archi- 
tecture does  not  deal  with  floral  or  animal 
forms, — nor  with  colour.  And  when  I say  the 
painter,  I do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
outside  must  be  painted  ; but  bis  aid  is  wanted 
in  arranging  the  colours  of  the  materials,  or  in 
designing  the  inlays  or  the  mosaics. 

Pure  architecture,  like  music,  may  enthral  or 
entrance,  but,  like  music,  it  is  vague.  As  music 
wants  words  to  make  it  definite,  so  does  archi- 
tecture want  floral,  animal,  and  human  forms  to 
enrich  it,  and  to  more  exactly  define  its  purpose. 
No  perfect  example  of  architecture  exists  in 
which  sculpture  and  colour  are  not  combined 
with  it.  Architecture  and  music  are  obtrusive 
arts.  You  cannot  help  seeing  the  one  or  hearing 
the  other.  In  one  respect  architecture  has  the 
advantage ; you  may  admire  it  in  a desert,  but 
without  man  or  animals  music  almost  ceases  to 
exist,  for  who  has  heard  the  music  of  the 
spheres  ? 

There  are  two  kind  sof  architecture, — naked 
and  clothed, — and  in  modem  architecture  this 
difference  is  mostly  confined  to  the  ouside.  The 
best  Greek  and  Mediaival  is  naked.  The  late 
Roman  and  Byzantine,  and  sometimes  the  Sara- 
cenic, is  clothed.  In  the  first,  the  marble,  stone, 
brick,  or  wood  is  an  integral  part  of  the  struc- 
ture ; while  in  the  latter  the  structure  is  first 
completed,  and  then  clothed  with  marble,  metal, 
mosaic,  or  plaster. 

Before  any  expensive  Fine  Art  can  exist. — and 
architecture  is  a particularly  expensive  one, 
there  must  be  stored  wealth  ; but,  as  few  Fine 
Arts  are  created  for  pure  love,— the  creation 
being  mostly  painful, — there  must  be  tliose  who 
keenly  appreciate  artistic  productions,  and  are 
eager  to  reward  the  artists ; in  short,  the  excel- 
lence of  all  the  Fine  Arts  depends  on  the  relative 
cultivation  of  the  amateur.  Even  in  music, 
which  is  said  to  be,  like  virtue,  its  own  reward, 
you  would  scarcely  have  accomplished  musicians 
if  all  were  deaf  but  themselves.  You  would 
scarcely  have  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture, if  all  but  the  artists  were  blind.  You 
must  pay  the  artist ; he,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  must  live  by  his  labour,  but  besides  his 
living  he  must  have  admiration  and  honour. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  works  of  a great 
musical  composer,  and  the  execution  of  a 
brilliant  musician,  evoke  intense  admiration  in 
the  present  day,  and  if  the  piece  be  sung,  and 
the  voice  be  . both  trained  and  exquisite,  it 
evokes  passionate  enthusiasm,  akin  to  adoration. 
Some  admiration  is  accorded  to  the  great 
painter,  or  the  great  sculptor,  but  who  ever 
heard  of  admiration  being  bestowed  on  a great 
architect  ? his  reward  is  mostly  abuse,  and,  let 
me  say,  that  the  great  architect  is  not  neces- 
sarily he  who  builds  many  or  colossal  buildings, 


but  be  who  can  produce  the  highest  emotion, 
and  satisfy  the  most  refined  taste ; for  though 
he  who  can  affect  the  multitude  must  have 
merits,  the  most  competent  judges  in  successive 
ages  eventually  settle  the  stan<^rd  of  taste. 

A great  living  French  architect  has  said  with 
only  too  much  truth  ‘‘the  appearance  of  an 
architect,  who  has  done  anything,  is  a sign  for 
the  crowd  to  pelt  him  with  stones,  and  if  any- 
one wounds  him,  everyone  applauds,  without 
comprehending  that  the  architect's  injury  is 
everyone’s  loss.” 

Thousands  of  people  in  this  country  make  an 
excellent  living,  and  often  their  fortunes,  by 
being  judges  of  one  article, — calico,  silk  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  wine,  or  tea,— and  yet  every 
architect,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  must 
have  a knowledge  of  what  weight  the  soil  will 
boar,  of  the  qualities  of  stone,  brick,  and 
marble;  of  iron  and  steel,  lead,  zinc,  and 
copper;  of  the  various  sorts  i.  wo^d,  tiles, 
slates,  mortar  and  cements,  and  what  iney  will 
bear ; of  certain  mechanical  contrivances ; of 
the  requisite  size  of  rooms,  and  of  their  proper 
lighting,  how  they  may  be  most  conveniently 
entered  and  placed  together.  He  must  be  able 
to  draw,  to  calculate,  and  give  clear  directions, 
and  he  must  put  his  building  into  a rhythmical 
shape,  or  you  will  deny  him  the  title  of  archi- 
tect. Yet  he  has  been  the  butt  of  wits  from 
Roman  times  to  the  present  day.  Martial 
advises  a father  to  make  a dull  lad  an  architect ; 
and  too  many  have  been  delighted  by  the 
satires  on  the  architecture  of  Wren,  Chambers, 
Wilkins,  Soane,  and  Barry.  All  he  has  done 
well  will  be  received  with  apathy,  but  woe 
betide  him  if  a chimney  smokes,  a drain-pipe 
be  stopped,  or  a panel  cracks.  He  will  scarce 
escape  abuse  if  a window  is  too  big  or  too  little, 
or  if,  after  the  house  be  occupied,  it  should  be 
found  convenient  to  bang  a door  the  other  way. 

Architecture  is  the  music  of  the  eye ; it  is 
founded  on  rules  of  harmonic  proportion,  just  as 
music  is,  only  in  the  latter  art  they  appeal  to  the 
ear.  If  all  music  were  indifferent  to  mankind, 
can  we  imagine  that  it  would  be  cultivated  to 
its  present  perfection  ? If  everyone  thought  the 
music  of  a kettle  at  a dog’s  tail,  of  a hurdy- 
gurdy,  a barrel-organ,  or  the  most  exquisite 
performance,  were  merely  different  kinds  of 
objectional  noises,  do  you  imagine  we  should 
have  such  performers  as  Herr  Joachim,  Signor 
Piatti,  or  Sir  C.  H.all6,  or  would  there  be  com- 
posers now  if  nothing  were  admired  bub  the 
compositions  of  Palestrina,  Handel,  and 
Rossini?  How  do  we  treat  this  art  of  music? 
Half  the  population, — the  fairer  half, — are 
taught  the  principles  and  practice  of  music 
from  their  early  years,  partly,  it  is  true,  in  the 
hopes  of  their  becoming  executants,  but  very 
many  would  be  taught  it  to  improve  their 
facilities  and  taste  in  this  direction,  even  were 
it  known  they  could  never  execute  it  decently, 
and  many  of  the  other  half  study  it.  But  who 
studies  architecture?  Who  knows  the  notes, 
who  has  learned  counter-point,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  follow  the  intricacies  of  harmony  through 
a building  ? Whom  docs  architecture  raise  into 
ecstacies  ? Yet  I presume  there  are  natures  ^ 
capable  of  being  enchanted  by  it  as  by  music,, 
if  the  same  training  were  bestowed.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  case,  that  some  are  as  much 
enchanted  by  lovely  colour  as  others  are  by 
sweet  music. 

The  utmost  effect  of  the  best  modern  build- 
ings on  the  bulk  of  mankind  resembles  the 
effect  of  the  sermon  on  the  Northern  farmer:— 

“ An’  I niver  Gnaw’d  whot  a moan'd,  but  I tbowt  a 'ad 
summat  to  saay, 

An’  I thowt  a said  what  a owt  to  'a  said,  and  I ooomed 
awaiiT.” 

Do  you  imagine  that  the  specially  gifted  of 
mankind  will  wear  their  lives  away  in  pro- 
ducing this  kind  of  beauty,  if  their  highest 
achievements  have  no  effect  on  their  fellows? 

Tlie  most  elementary  education  of  the  public 
taste  is  wanting  in  our  art,  thougli  no  mere 
mechanical  means  can  touch  the  soul.  We 
should  now  teach  a child  to  read,  if  we  hoped 
he  would  become  a great  poet ; but  we  should 
not  think  that  be  would  necessarily  become  one 
if  he  could  read,  not  even  if  he  had  read  all  the 
masterpieces  of  poetry.  We  should  say  that 
writing  poetry  was  the  gift  of  God;  but  we  are 
too  apt  to  forget  that  to  produce  we  must  not 
only  have  the  gift,  but  we  must  have  the  proper 
surroundings;  we  must  live  in  a noble  age,  as 
well  as  have  passionate  admirers.  The  highest 
poetry  only  emanates  from  gifted  men,  in 
an  age  of  lofty  thoughts  and  passionate 
emotions,  and  with  an  enthusiastic  audience  to- 
be  stirred  by  the  poet’s  song.  We  can 
imagine  the  greatest  poet  who  ever  lived, 
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Homer,  onablt  to  read,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  he  lived  when  there 
were  no  noble  deeds,  lofty  desire.?,  and  acute 
feelings.  An  age  marked  by  the  greed  of  gain 
and  a desire  for  coarse  pleasures  has  never  pro- 
duced any  poet  greater  than  a satirist.  Our 
own  age  is  marked  by  its  greed  of  gain,  and  its 
love  of  banqueting,  but  it  is  redeemed  by  a 
taste  for  literature,  some  love  of  humanity,  and 
a passion  for  scientific  research.  With  these 
exceptions,  we  are  very  like  the  Romans  of 
the  Empire,  though  happily  we  are  not  so 
ferocious ; but  we  lack  their  passion  for  the 
grand  and  dignified,  and  their  sense  in  seeing 
that  grand  buildings  marked  their  power, 
and  would  survive  their  decay.  I once  pointed 
out  to  one  of  our  ministers  that  magnificent 
public  building.s  not  only  added  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  country,  but  were  a perennial  source  of 
revenue  from  our  colonists,  and  the  foreigners 
who  flocked  to  see  them,  but  he  only  said  that 
the  remark  was  far-fetched.  Yet  on  what  did 
Greece  greatly  subsist  when  her  glories  had 
passed  away,  but  on  those  who  came  to  see  her 
buildings  and  works  of  art.  Italy,  in  a like 
manner,  greatly  subsisted  on  the  visitors  who 
came  to  see  her  buildings,  until  the  time  of  her 
regeneration.  It  has  been  said,  with  .some 
truth,  that  all  that  will  mark  the  English  sway 
in  India  will  be  fragments  of  the  willow-pattern 
plate  and  empty  soda-water  and  champagne 
bottles. 

If  we  arc  still  to  have  great  poets,  great 
painters,  great  sculptors,  great  architects,  and 
great  musicians,  the  people  must  have  inspira- 
tions as  noble  and  taste  a.s  refined  as  tbo.se  of 
tbe^age«  in  which  these  arts  flourished. 

We  do  not  get  great  oratory  under  a despo- 
tism, neither  can  yon  expect  great  emotions  nor 
great  aspirations  out  of  people  who  grovel.  If 
the  main  ambition  of  the  age  is  simply  to  be 
rich,  and  its  only  aspiration  is  to  enjoy  what 
riches  can  buy,  you  cannot  expect  nobility  to 
emerge  from  it.  Turtle,  whitebait,  venison, 
and  stuffed  truffles,  washed  down  with  milk 
punch,  champagne,  old  claret,  and  port,  are 
excellent  things  occasionally,  but  if  all  our 
happiness  is  centred  in  them,  what  can  be  ex- 
pected of  us?  The  great  object  to  be  sought  is 
not  the  philosopher's  stone  that  will  turn  every- 
thing into  gold,  but  that  pearl  of  great  price 
that  will  render  us  noble  and  lift  us  out  of  our- 
selves : religion,  patriotism,  or  the  love  of 
humanity,  seems  to  be  the  only  ideal  capable 
of  effecting  this.  I speak  but  against  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a growing  tendency,  for  we 
can  hardly  imagine  any  one  not  echoing  the 
hopes  expressed  in  the  Poet  Laureate's  song: 

• • “ To  strive  ft  happr  strifp, 

To  war  with  falsehood  to  the  hnife, 

Aud  not  to  lose  the  pood  of  life." 

" At  leiist,  not  rolling  like  a weed, 

But,  having  sown  .sonic  generouH  seed. 

Fruitful  of  further  thought  and  deed.”* 

Unless  the  accomplished  figure-painter  can  see 
in  hi.s  mind’s  eye  the  adoration  of  the  Hosts  of 
Heaven,  human  purity,  beauty,  or  suffering,  or 
the  strife  of  nations  for  right  and  freedom,  tind 
paints  them  as  his  tribute  to  God  or  Immanity, 
he  will  not  touch  us.  Unless  the  musician  hears 
heavenly  harmonies  and  acts  in  a like  manner, 
we  shall  not  be  enchanted;  nor  shall  we  be 
enchanted  with  buildings,  unless  the  architect 
has  pictured  to  himself  solemn  and  mysterious 
naves  for  worship,  dignified  halls  for  science, 
magnificent  buildings  for  the  making  of  laws, 
or_  graceful  homes  for  the  peoide,  and  is 
animated  by  the  same  devotion. 

Without  a noble  aim,  all  these  Fine  Arts  will 
but  exhibit  the  skilful  achievement  of  soulless 
sounds  or  sights,  In  each  art  nations  get  the 
embodiment  of  what  they  are.  If  they  are 
noble,  aud  love  architecture  and  study  it,  they 
get  noble  buildings  ; while,  if  they  swagger  and 
are  pretentious,  they  get  swaggering  and  pre- 
tentious buildings,  lb  was  pure  nonsense  to 
say  that  Gotljic  cathedrals  were  made  by  bar- 
barians in  iiiiitation  of  their  native  forests,  but 
it  was  by  no  means  nonsense  to  suppose  that 
this  was  the  ideal  form  they  strove  after.  The 
Tartars  were  struck  with  the  clouds,  and  their 
transcripts  of  those  clouds  are  always  found 
in  their  embroidery.  It  i.s  impossible  for 
highly-gifted  and  cultured  nations  to  have  no 
ideals,  no  tendency  towards  some  particular 
form  and  particular  characteristic.  They  must 
prefer  buildings  that  soar,  or  those  which 
stretch  along  the  ground;  they  must  prefer 
simplicity  or  complexity,  m.aenificence  or  ox- 
4uisitenes6,  elegance  or  massiveness,  plainness 
or  embellishment.  Every  known  phase  of 

* “ The  Two  Yoices,” — Lord  Tpunjson, 


architecture  has  been  exhibited  to  this  age,  but 
at  present  nothing  meets  its  approval,  and  it 
only  grumbles  out  that  it  wants  something 
new.  It  soon  would  have  something  new  if  any 
large  section  of  the  people  had  a marked  pre- 
ference for  anything,  for  then  all  the  architects 
would  seek  to  improve  on  the  chosen  type 
What  is  new  moans  emergence  or  development 
from  what  exists  ; but  if  by  newness  is  meant 
something  that  has  never  yet  existed,  you  may 
as  well  look  for  a fourth  condition  of  space. 

The  Greeks  made  music  one  of  the  elements 
of  primary  education,  and  though  it  did  not 
exclude  instrumental  music  and  song,  these 
only  formed  part  of  what  it  embraced.  Every 
act  that  could  be  done  gracefully,  harmoniously, 
and  rhythmically,  was  included  under  music ; 
what  was  unmusical  they  considered  brutal  and 
barbaric,  and  unfit  for  a cultured  people,  and  I 
want  you  all  to  feel  this  too. 

When  a house  is  but  an  aggregation  of  dog- 
kennels  or  rabbit-hutches,  it  is  no  proof  of  a 
cultivated  taste, — though  it  is  better  to  have 
bouses  of  this  sort,  than  to  indulge  in  the 
present  hypocrisy, — to  profess  to  like  what 
you  care  not  two  straws  about ; if  we  are  in 
the  state  of  the  lowest  savage  as  regards 
architecture,  we  had  better  confess  it  rather 
than  dally  with  Greek,  Roman,  Saracenic, 
Gothic,  and  Renaissance  architecture,  and 
care  for  none.  It  there  is  no  love  of 
ornament,  leave  it  out.  Wc  should  soon  be 
ashamed  of  our  own  barbarity,  and  probably 
make  some  honest  effort  to  improve  our 
state ; for  we  must  have  some  real  liking  for 
beauty  before  our  state  can  be  improved.  How 
utterly  insensible  we  are  to  beauty  of  form  is 
seen  in  men's  clothes,  which  prevents  us  having 
anythiug  worthy  of  the  name  of  sculpture  in 
the  dress  of  the  day. 

That  the  art  of  architecture  is  not  dead  is 
because  the  architects  present  it  gratuitously  to 
their  employers,  for  people  will  not  pay  for  what 
is  meant  to  be  pleasurable  if  it  gives  them  no 
pleasure.  When  architecture  is  loved  it  will 
be  paid  for,  and  .architects  will  get  as  many 
pounds  as  tlicy  now  do  shillings.  This  has  been 
the  case  witli  painting  in  my  lifetime.  The 
present  parsimonious  way  of  treating  architects 
renders  it  iinpos.sible  to  get  the  most  highly- 
finished  work  they  can  design  and  workmen 
execute,  f^peaking  roughly,  it  has  prevented 
any  serious  attempt  tomakeironwork  beautiful, 
though  tlie  universal  prevalence  of  ironwork  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  day. 
One  of  the  objects  that  this  society  was  created 
for  was  to  improve  the  Fine  Arts,  and  those  arts, 
which  may  also  be  line,  that  arc  devoted  to 
objects  of  common  use,  called,  for  some  mys- 
terious reason,  "the  industrial  arts,”  The 
most  practical  suggestions  I can  make  to 
you  are  to  bo  noble,  and  to  cultivate  those 
powers  and  that  taste  with  which  you  are 
endowed.  To  learn  to  admire  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  listlessly 
staring  ; you  mu.st  carefully  examine  and  accu- 
rately remember  the  graceful  proportions,  the 
subtle  curves,  the  enrichment  of  surfaces,  the 
varieties  of  light  and  .shade  of  a blade  of  grass, 
a leaf,  a twig,  or  a flower.  Try,  too,  to  become  as 
beautiful  as  you  can  yourselves.  This  is  to  be 
compassed  by  temperance,  by  exercise,  by  noble 
thoughts  and  high  endeavours.  The  word 
temperance  has  been  so  abused  by  the  water- 
drinkers  that  it  means,  in  their  mouths,  absten- 
tion from  alcohol ; but  I use  it  in  its  proper 
sense.  Look  at  the  casts  of  the  Greek  athletes, 
of  Phrebus  .\pollo,  or  the  “N'enus  of  Milo,  and 
see  how  near  you  can  bring  your  bodies  to 
lesemble  them.  Too  many  men,  after  they  are 
thirty,  seem  to  take  Silenus  for  their  model. 
When  you  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a 
blade  of  grass,  of  a twig,  of  the  bole  of  a 
beech-tree,  of  a growing  flower,  or  of  a butter- 
flj',  you  will  have  compassed  much ; and  this 
study  is  greatly  aided  by  the  use  of  the  pencil, 
the  colour-box,  and  the  lump  of  clay.  When 
you  find  you  are  unable  to  copy  the  delicate 
curves,  that  you  liave  the  blade  of  grass  on  your 
paper,  but  without  the  grace,  you  will  have 
much  more  delight  in  it,  and  much  more 
respect  for  its  subtlety.  And  the  same  will  be 
the  case  with  the  light  and  shade  and  the  colour. 
W hen  you  have  succeeded  in  copying  the  grace 
you  will  be  in  a better  position  to  judge  if  a 
moulding  or  a building  be  elegant  or  coarse. 

e admire  a walk  shaded  by  trees  where  the 
ground  is  diapererl  witli  sunshine  and  shadow; 
we  are  struck  by  a dark  alley  of  trees  with 
a sunny  space  at  the  end ; we  admire  the 
graceful  outlines  of  hills  and  peaks  of  moun- 
tains ; it  is  the  faculty  of  transferring  some 
observed  features  of  nature  to  our  buildings  that 
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makes  them  beautiful.  Man’s  work,,  however,, 
must  always  be  judged  by  its  relative  excellence 
to  the  former  work  of  man.  There  are  laws  of 
composition  in  music,  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting, — for  we  call  those  principles  laws 
which  coexist  in  many  works  that  have  elicited 
the  admiration  of  ages. 

In  certain  respects  artists  are  the  only  judges- 
of  artists’  work ; for  in.stance,  no  one  but  a 
figure-painter  can  adequately  appreciate  the 
flesh  tints  of  Titian : be  has  been  all  his  life- 
striving to  do  what  Titian  accomplished.  When 
I look  at  the  fine  arts  of  former  times,  every  age- 
seems  marked  by  the  virtues  and  vices  belonging 
to  it,  whether  it  be  in  its  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, or  painting.  The  Normans,  the  Lombards, 
and  the  Franks  seem  to  have  been  grand  bar- 
barians with  high  aspirations,  full  of  invention, 
but  with  little  skill ; no  one  can  be  blind  to  the- 
grandeur  and  impressiveness  of  their  work. 
Nothing  to  me  is  grander  than  the  Norman  part 
of  Durham  Cathedral. 

In  Early  Gothic  the  accession  of  skill  and 
knowledge  was  enormous,  and  there  was  still 
a noble,  though  semi-barbaric,  ideal  ; but 
, gradually  the  exhibition  of  skill  was  more- 
thought  of  than  the  artistic  effect,  so  that  it 
died  at  the  first  touch  of  the  Renai.ssance  ; this, 
at  least,  may  be  said  of  its  later  development, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  stone 
and  the  skill  in  using  them  has  never  been 
equalled.  At  the  dawning  of  the  Renaissance, 
in  Italy,  the  sculptor-architects  had  not  only- 
noble  ideas,  but  a taste  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  Athenians  in  their  palmy  days.  The  ex- 
quisiteness of  proportion,  the  simplicity  of 
effect,  and  the  perfection  of  workmanship  in 
their  works  are  marvellous.  I may  mention 
two  tombs  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  at  the  Badia  at 
Florence,  which  are  among  the  most  perfect 
monuments  that  exist.  They  are  shown  in  a 
valuable  book  of  Italian  tombs,  published  bj“ 
the  Arundel  Society,  in  which  you  can  trace  the- 
accession  of  grace  gained  by  the  study  of  the- 
antique. 

In  Medirev.al  days  beyond  war  and  music, 
architecture  and  its  attendant  arts  were  the- 
only  safe  outlets  for  human  thought;  in  every 
other  direction  the  thinker  was  liable  to  im- 
prisonment and  torture,  with  a strong  proba- 
bility, too,  of  dying  at  the  stake.  When  the 
Renaissance  removed  the  shackles  from  thought, 
architecture  again  became  but  one  of  the  direc- 
tions in  which  it  was  turned. 

As  soon  as  the  characteristics  of  the  day  were- 
pretentiousness  and  vanity,  every  one  of  the 
fine  arts  rapidly  deteriorated  until  they  ended 
in  contortion  and  inanity.  Benvenuto  Cellini 
was  probably  one  of  the  most  perfect  masters- 
of  his  craft  that  ever  lived,  but  he  was  a 
swaggering  ruffian,  and  was  consequently  much 
admired  in  his  day,  though  his  works  are  not  to- 
be  compared  with  those  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors ; the  noble  ideal  had  departed. 

You  know  the  indignant  outburst  of  Horace 
in  one  of  his  songs,  after  noticing  the  curled, 
perfumed,  pumiced,  beruffied,  and  pampered 
dandies  of  the  day  : — 

" Was  it  tho  spawn  of  such  as  these. 

That  quelled  the  great  --Eacides?" 

so  when  the  ideal  of  the  day  was  to  swagger,  to 
indulge  in  orgies,  and  to  assassinate,  all  the 
good  that  could  be  expected  or  be  found  in  the 
fine  arts  was  from  the  continuance  of  tradition 
and  greater  skill  of  eye  and  hand. 

In  point  of  skill,  the  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects  of  the  clay  seem  to  me  almost  equal 
to  any  who  have  ever  lived;  but  there  is  no 
high  ideal  in  society  to  be  expressed  by  thorn. 
I said  there  was  no  taste  for  arcbitectirre- 
amongst  the  people,  and  this  is  perfectly  true 
of  the  mass;  but  there  are  some  who  have  a 
passion  for  architecture,  and  do  build  mag- 
nificently when  they  get  a freehold ; bat,  as 
a rule,  all  the  land  in  London  is  entailed, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  best  sites  nothing  but 
a lea-se  is  to  be  got;  so,  like  the  soldier  crab, we 
are  forced  to  crawl  into  an  abandoned  shell, 
for  who  will  build  magnificently  for  another  to 
inherit,  for  whom  he  knows  and  cares  nothing? 
"We  want  the  evils  from  which  we  suffer  cured 
concurrently,  we  want  a general  taste  for  good 
architecture  to  arise,  for  architecture  is  a social 
expression ; respect  to  be  given  to  those  who 
build  magnificently,  and  the  permission  of 
holding  vast  tracts  of  land  in  towns  to  be 
abolished,  at  least  if  the  metropolis  and  other 
towns  are  to  vie  in  grandeur  with  those  of 
antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  few  years 
ago  it  was  said  that  at  Manchester  alone  a man 
retired  every  week  with  a million,  and  large 
fortunes^must  have  been  made  in  other)[town& 
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and  in  the  colonies ; yet  in  my  lifetime  how  few 
magnificent  booses  hare  been  built  in  London  ! 
Bridgewater  House,  Dorchester  House,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch’s,  and  Mr.  Hope’s  house  are 
all  that  I can  recollect. 

You  can  no  more  have  architects  fit  to  carry 
out  grand  public  buildings  without  the  prospect 
of  having  them  to  do,  nor  have  them  per- 
fected without  the  knowledge  gained  by  such 
practice,  than  you  can  expect  a man  to  be 
a great  general  “ that  never  set  a squadron 
in  the  field,  nor  the  division  of  a battle  knows 
more  than  a spinster.”  When  Pericles  was  up- 
braided for  adorning  Athens  with  magnificent 
buildings,  what  did  he  say?  “ That  as  the  State 
was  provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of  war,  its 
superfluous  wealth  should  be  laid  out  on  such 
works  as,  when  executed,  would  be  eternal 
monuments  of  its  glory,  and  which,  during 
their  execution,  would  diffuse  a universal 
plenty;  for,  as  so  many  kinds  of  labour  and 
such  a variety  of  instruments  and  materials 
were  requisite  to  these  undertakings,  every  art 
would  be  exerted,  every  hand  employed,  almost 
the  whole  city  would  be  in  pay,  and  be  at  the 
same  time  both  adorned  and  supported  by 
itself.”* 

You  may  say,  Here  was  the  first  city  ot 
Greece,  just  elected  to  the  leadership,  under 
whose  guidance  the  greatest  power  then  on  the 
earth  had  been  foiled.  Let  us  hear  what  the 
leaders  of  Florence  said,  a poor  little  mercantile 
town  only  just  settled  down.  When  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Sta.  Reparata  was  to  be  rebuilt,  the 
Florentines  determined  to  dedicate  the  new  one 
to  “ St.  Mary  of  the  Blossom,”  and  have  it 
executed  in  the  most  sumptuous  way,  so  that  it 
might  surpass  in  splendour  every  building  of 
the  Greeks  or  Romans.  To  this  end  “ they 
directed  it  to  be  so  designed,  that  for  grandeur 
and  magnificence  nothing  greater  nor  more 
beautiful  could  be  desired,  as  far  as  human 
skill  and  industry  could  go  ; and  they  ordered 
it  to  be  incrusted  with  worked  marble,  extern- 
ally, and  have  all  the  necessary  cornices, 
pilasters,  columns,  reliefs  of  foliage,  figures,  and 
other  things  to  make  it  perfect.” 

The  Greeks,  who  were  no  mean  judges  of  the 
human  heart,  contracted  for  their  long  walls, 
but  built  their  temples  by  day-work,  so  that  no 
one  had  an  interest  in  doing  work  badly  ; that 
was  solely  executed  to  show  their  gratitude  to 
the  gods,  and  to  minister  to  their  own  delight. 
When  Cimabue  painted  his  picture  for  Sta. 
Maria  Novella,  and  the  Florentines  saw  he  had 
made  the  first  step  towards  progress,  they  had 
the  picture  carried  in  solemn  procession  from 
the  artist’s  house  to  the  church,  accompanied 
with  trumpets  and  great  festivity,  and  so  joyous 
was  the  crowd  that  went  to  see  his  picture, 
with  Charles  I.,  of  Anjou,  that  it  is  called  the 
joyful  suburb  to  this  day  (Borgo  Allegri).  Con- 
trast with  this  the  treatment  of  Alfred  Stevens 
by  the  Government,  the  artist  who  has  produced 
the  finest  monument  of  this  century  in  England. 
He  had  worked  on  it  for  years,  had  found  the 
sum  allowed  insufficient  for  the  materials,  and 
had  supplemented  it  by  giving  all  he  could  earn 
in  his  spare  time.  Ayrton,  who  was  then  iEdile, 
would  have  put  him  in  prison  but  for  the 
general  outcry,  because  he  bad  spent  all  the 
money  allotted  without  completing  the  monu- 
ment. This  is  worse  than  a piece  of  Roman 
history. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  instances  of 
architects  being  handsomely  rewarded,  though 
I must  confess  it  was  a long  time  ago.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  magnificent  treatment  of  Bernini 
by  Louis  XIV.,  Ahmed  Ibn  Touloun,  the 
Governor  of  Egypt  (a.d.  87G),  in  the  ninth 
century  rewarded  his  Coptic  architect  with  ten 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  and  a pension  for  life 
when  he  had  built  the  mosque  of  brick  and 
plaster,  as  he  was  desired,  though  the  mosque 
had  only  taken  two  or  three  years  to  build.  An 
Italian  artist  said  to  me  the  other  day  in  Rome, 
“ They  do  not  burn  us  now-a-days,  they  only  let 
us  die  slowly  of  starvation.” 

To  sum  up  what  architecture  does  for  us — it 
supplies  that  grace  to  our  habitations  and  that 
dignity  to  our  public  buildings  that  should  be 
as  necessary  to  our  life  as  the  air  we  breathe ; 
the  inside  of  our  houses  should  be  so  graceful 
in  form  and  so  beautiful  in  colour  as  to  restore 
to  us  the  requisite  calmness  of  mind  that  strife 
with  the  world,  or  close  application,  has  robbed 
us  of.  That  the  outside  should  be  shapely  and 
rhythmical  is  a debt  we  owe  to  the  public,  for 
by  building  our  house  we  have  deprived  it  of 
some  light  and  air,  and  helped  to  poison  the 
atmosphere  with  our  smoke  and  exhalations, 
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and  have  probably  destroyed  some  vegetation. 

If,  in  addition  to  these  ills,  we  plant  before  it  a 
hideous  spectre  we  are  doubly  injurious. 

As  a nation  we  sink  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
tion if  we  have  nothing  to  show  in  our  towns 
and  capital  but  utilitarian  ugliness,  and  we 
shall  have  nothing  to  show  of  our  former  great- 
ness, nor  of  the  extent  of  our  dominion,  if  we 
leave  behind  us  no  buildings  worthy  of  admira- 
tion and  study.  I would  here  say  something 
of  the  importance  of  building,  with  that  excess 
of  necessary  strength,  and  with  that  permanence 
that  will  resist  for  centuries  the  ravages  of 
time.  The  day  may  come  when  nothing  but  their 
inherent  strength  can  preserve  our  buildings. 
Nothing  strikes  us  more,  nor  gives  us  a higher 
ideal  of  former  greatness,  than  the  ruins  of 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  buildings. 

We  see  by  Roman  work  built  of  the  very 
meanest  material,  rubble  and  concrete,  that  if 
buildings  be  properly  constructed  and  vaulted, 
they  will  endure  for  long  ages  without  a help- 
ing hand  from  man.  The  Roman  buildings 
that  have  continued  in  use,  and  been  cared  for, 
are  as  good  now  as  they  were  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  and  even  those  that  have  been 
uncared  for  would  be  still  standing  had  they 
not  been  purposely  destroyed. 

The  dumb  nations  would  be  clean  swept  from 
present  knowledge  had  they  not  had  illustrious 
architects  and  excellent  builders.  Were  it  not 
for  its  buildings,  what  should  we  know  of  Egypt  1 
and  had  Rome  perished  before  she  had  trans- 
lated Greek  literature,  there  would  have  been 
little  but  her  aqueducts  and  fortresses  to  attest 
her  greatness. 

When  once  she  had  transferred  Greek  litera- 
ture into  her  own  tongue,  absorbed  Greek  science 
and  knowledge,  and  had  not  only  transplanted 
Greek  architecture  but  transformed  it,  she 
marked  her  sway,  that  extended  from  Anglesea 
to  the  Tigris,  and  from  Mogador  to  the  Red  Sea, 
with  magnificent  public  buildings.  From  these 
buildings  the  Saracenic  and  Medimval  styles 
took  their  rise,  and  even  at  this  day  we  are 
directly  indebted  to  the  Roman  architects ; the 
thickness  of  walls  in  the  London  Building  Act 
is  taken  from  the  long  walls  of  the  Pfecile  at 
Hadrian’s  Villa. 

If  you  consider  the  blank  that  would_  be  left 
in  sculpture  and  painting  by  expunging  the 
architecture,  :md  in  literature  by  the  omission 
of  all  reference  to  it.  you  may  realise  its  im- 
portance. So,  surely,  it  claims  a little  more 
study  and  encouragement,  and  those  whose 
lives  have  been  spent  in  its  pursuit  should 
receive  a little  more  consideration.  Architec- 
ture can  no  more  flourish  than  any  other  fine 
art  if  it  be  not  loved  and  keenly  appreciated. 
The  rich  and  well-to-do  might  reflect  that  it  is 
not  a very  perishable  art,  that  a magnificent 
mansion  or  public  building  might  keep  alive 
their  name  for  centuries,  when  it  would  other- 
wise pass  away  with  the  generation  in  which 
they  lived.  The  great  Agrippa,  the  real  Em- 
peror of  Rome,  had  other  titles  to  immortality 
besides  his  taste  for  architecture,  but  would 
every  educated  person  know  his  name  now  if 
it  were  not  associated  with  the  finest  of  all 
Roman  buildings,  the  Pantheon?  We  do  not 
cherish  the  records  of  the  Everlasting  Club,  the 
tons  of  meat,  bread,  and  cheese,  the  hogsheads 
of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  consumed ; and  yet 
how  many  of  those  possessing  large  fortunes 
will  have  little  more  to  be  recorded  of  them  than 
the  amount  of  their  fortune  in  a book  of  statis- 
tics and  the  useless  quantities  of  meat  and 
drink  consumed,  the  useless  and  ugly  clothes 
worn  out,  the  useless  men  and  maid  servants, 
carricLges,  and  horses  they  once  employed. 

I am  here  only  to  speak  of  architecture,  but 
the  indulgence  in  any  elegant  taste  that  confers 
a benefit  on  posterity  helps  to  keep  green  a 
man’s  name.  Who  would  now  have  heard  of 
Grolier  or  Maioli  if  they  had  not  indulged  in 
elegantly-bound  books.  The  Emperor  Augustus 
had  sense  enough  to  see  the  benefits  he  con- 
ferred on  his  country  by  setting  the  example  of 
building,  and  encouraging  the  rich  to  erect 
palaces,  baths,  basilicas,  and  templp,  by  giving 
countenance  to  them  and  promoting  them  to 
office.  Even  now,  there  is  a pecuniary  or  social 
advantage  in  magnificent  architecture  and  de- 
coration. The  London  hotels  and  eating-houses 
vie  with  one  another,  at  least  in  internal 
splendour.  The  elegant  decoration  of  private 
h(Hxses  certainly  gives  to  the  owners  a celebrity 
they  would  not  otherwise  enjoy. 

I would,  however,  rather  insist  on  the  public 
advantage  as  well  as  on  the  personal  pleasure 
to  be  gained  by  the  study  and  appreciation  of 
noble  architecture,  even  by  those  who  can  never 
afford  to  build,  for  their  knowledge  and  appre- 


ciation will  encourage  a higher  and  deeper  pro- 
fessional study,  and  will  reward  its  success. 
Though  architects,  like  other  men,  must  live, 
their  highest  reward  is  the  admiration  of  those 
who  are  qualified  to  judge.  _ _ 

To  those  who  can  build,  I would  more  insist 
on  their  getting  nobler  architecture,  on  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  each  new  beauty  added,  of 
contemplating  the  perfect  whole,  and  on  the 
pleasure  they  give  to  thousands,  than  on  any 
more  worldly  consideration.  To  farther  enlarge 
is  needless,  for,  as  Sir  Henry  Wotton  says, 
“ Architecture  can  need  no  commendation  where 
there  are  noble  men  or  noble  minds.” 


ARCHITECTDRAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architeetwral  Association.— A 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Queen’s 
College  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  following,  amongst 
others,  being  present: — Messrs.  T.  Naden,  W. 
Doubleday,  F.  B.  Peacock,  W.  H.  Bidlake. 
W.  H.  Lloyd,  H.  Beck,  T.  W.  F.  Newton,  and 
Herbert  R.  Lloyd.  It  was  announced  that 
special  prizes  were  offered  to  the  student  mem- 
bers by  Mr.  Naden  (president)  and  Mr.  Double- 
day (vice-president)  for  the  best  measured 
drawings  of  old  buildings,  and  by  Mr.  Newton 
for  the  best  design  for  a house.  A paper 
written  by  Mr.  Ponting,  F.S.A.,  of  Marlborough, 
was,  in  his  absence,  read  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Lloyd, 
The  writer  gave  a detailed  account  of  Edington 
Church,  Wilts,  describing  it  as  the  first  example 
of  transition  from  the  Decorated  to  the  Perpen- 
dicular styles,  and  claiming  for  its  designer. 
Bishop  Edington,  the  merit  of  originating  the- 
latter  style.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  excellent  drawings  of  the  church, 
and  was  followed  by  a short  discussion  and  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  writer.  _ The 
church  was  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
Builder  for  Aug.  20,  1887. 

Leeds  and  Yorhshire  ArcMtectvral  Society.— 
The  tliird  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present 
session  of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Archi- 
tectural Society  took  place  at  the  Society  s 
rooms  in  Infirmary-street  on  Monday  evening, 
when  Mr.  J.  Aldam  Heaton  gave  a lecture  on 
“Beauty  in  Colour  and  Form,— How  to  Seek; 
Where  to  Find.”  Mr.  H.  Perkin  (President) 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a good 
attendance.  On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Thorpe, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Cribb,  Mr.  Heaton  was 
accorded  a vote  of  thanks  for  his  lecture. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Buxton  Jlydrcpatliic  EstaUUhment.—  y^Q 
are  informed  that  the  designs  for  the  addi- 
tions to  the  Buxton  Hydropathic  Establishment 
and  Winter  Residence,  submitted  in  competition 
by  Mr.  William  Dawes,  architect,  Manchester, 
have  been  accepted,  and  that  the  first  premium 
has  been  awarded  to  them. 

Nen  Offices  for  the  Institute  of  Chartered, 
Accountants. — We  are  informed  that  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  in  England  and  Wales,  held  on 
Tuestlay  last,  the  designs  for  the  erection  of  a 
hall  and  offices,  submitted  by  six  architects  who 
had  been  invited  to  compete,  were  considered, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
R A (who  acted  as  assessor).  The  design  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  John  Belcher.  F.R.I.B.A.,  were 
unanimously  adopted,  and  Mr.  Belcher  was 
appointed  the  architect  to  erect  the  proposed 
building.  


Election  of  Boroagk  Surveyor  for 
Harrogate. — At  a special  meeting  of  the 
Harrogate  Town  Council,  on  the  7th  inst.,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Mayor,  the  final  selection  of 
a successor  to  Mr.  E.  Wareham  Harry,  as  Sur- 
veyor and  Borough  Engineer  for  Harrogate, 
took  place.  In  response  to  advertisements  in- 
viting candidates  for  the  post  to  send  in  their 
applications,  no  fewer  than  ISl  responded.  A 
meeting  of  the  Council  reduced  this  number  to 
thirteen,  a second  meeting  to  seven,  a third  to 
three,  and  the  special  meeting  on  the  7th  inst. 
was  held  to  make  the  final  selection.  The 
voting  between  Mr.  Stead,  for  nine  years  Assist- 
ant Surveyor  for  Bradford,  and  Mr.  F.  Bagshaw, 
of  Harrogate,  for  some  time  past  assistant  to 
Mr.  Harry  in  the  Surveyor’s  office,  Harrogate, 
was  very  close,  and  the  result  was  as  follows  •: — 
Stead,  12;  Bagshaw,  11.  Mr.  Stead  was,  there- 
fore, the  successful  candidate. 
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Fireplaces  at  Folsover  Castle. 


FIREPLACES  AT  BOLSOVER  CASTLE. 

These  illustrate  pleasantly  the  variety  of 
fancy  in  the  treatment  of  detail  characteristic 
of  these  remains  of  a fine  Renaissance  mansion. 
They  are  drawn  from  photojjraphs  made  at  the 
time  of  one  of  the  Architectural  Association 
excursions  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  of  Dublin,  who 
is  well  known  to  many  members  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession  as  an  amateur  photographer 
of  architectural  subjects. 


Illustrations. 

BAYONNE  CATHEDRAL. 

HE  Cathedral  is  almost  the  onlybuildin 
of  interest  in  Bayonne.  It  was  restorec 

and  the  western  spires  .shown  in  th 

illustration  were  built,  in  1875.  Inside  it  is 
fine  church,  partly  of  the  thirteenth  and  parti 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  There  are  extensiv 
cloisters  of  late  date  attached  to  the  edifio 
the  chief  beauty  of  which  is  the  south-eai 
entrance  to  the  transept. 


HOUSE,  RUE  ST.  ANDRIS,  ROUEN. 

We  have  before  published  a sketch  of  this 
remarkably  picturesque  old  house  {Builder, 
Feb.  19,  1887) ; but,  coming  acro.ns  a good  pho- 
tograph of  it,  we  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  give  it  in  a more  realistic  representation. 

The  comparison  of  the  photograph  and  the 
sketch,  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
make  it,  will  point  a moral  which  we  have  urged 
before,  as  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  depending 
on  a sketch  for  accuracy.  Among  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  there  are  few  who  enjoy 
a higher  reputation  as  an  architectural  sketcher 
than  the  author  of  our  former  illustration,  but 
it  will  be  seen  _ in  the  photograph  that  one 
characteristic  point  in  the  design  is  that  the 
centre  pilaster  is  much  narrower  than  the  side 
ones ; in  the  sketch  this  has  been  overlooked 
Mr.  Mitchell,  the  author  of  the  sketch,  however 
18  in  good  company.  Some  time  since  we  had 
occasion  to  give  an  illustration  of  a Spanish 
tower,  from  a photograph,  with  round-arched 
windows,  which  are  all  drawn  pointed  in  an 
mustration  of  the  same  tower  by  no  less  a man 
than  btreet,  in  his  work  on  Gothic  architecture 
in  bpain. 


CHbRCH  OF  ST.  THOMAS  A-BECKET' 
UPHOLLAND. 

Tee  drawing  shows  a new  chancel  which  v 
added  a few  years  back  to  this  very  fine  i 
church,— the  only  church  in  England,  probab 


dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Thomas  il-Beckett, 
whose  figure  appears  on  the  east  gable.  Owing 
to  the  fall  of  the  ground,  a basement  could  be 
obtained  below  the  chancel,  and  this  basement 
contains  the  hot-water  apparatus  and  a large 
vestry.  The  communication  between  the  vestry 
and  the  chancel  is  obtained  by  a spiral  staircase. 
The  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Winnard,  of 
Wigan,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. Basil  Champneys, 
architect. 


UPTON  PARK,  SLOUGH, 

Is  a timbered  honse  externally,  with  brick 
walls  inside  throughout. 

Messrs.  Williams,  West,  & Slade  are  the  archi- 
tects, and  Mr.  A.  Bush  is  the  builder. 


COTTAGE  AT  EASTBOURNE. 

This  has  been  built  as  an  occasional  seaside 
residence. 

The  ground  story  and  lower  part  of  chimney- 
stacks  are  rough  - cast,  and  the  upper  part 
weather-tiled  and  half-timbered.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  red  tiles.  The  joiners’  work 
throughout  is  of  pitch-pine. 

The  work  was  designed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Kidner, 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Punnett  & Sons, 
of  Tonbridge. 


NO.  78,  CORNHILL. 
building  has  been  recently  erected  for 
the  North  China  Insurance  Company,  as  offices 
for  the  London  branch.  The  ground  story  is  of 
polished  grey  Aberdeen  granite,  and  the  super- 


structure is  of  Portland  stone  and  red  gauged 
brickwork.  Over  the  first-floor  windows  are 
carved  panels  typical  of  marine  insurance, — the 
vessel  in  dock,  on  the  high  seas,  and  wrecked. 
The  work  was  designed  by  Mr.  William  Kidner, 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Grover  & Sons. 


Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  So- 
ciety.—Mr.  R.  E.  Middleton,  the  President, 
delivered  his  address  on  the  Sthinst.,  at  a well- 
attended  meeting  held  in  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel.  After  the  President  had  delivered  his 
address.  Sir  R.  Rawlinson  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks,  and  gave  the  audience  some  idea  of 
the  great  changes  in  the  means  of  professional 
education  since  his  youth.  He  had  been  the 
son,  apprentice,  and  journeyman  to  a general 
builder,  and  had  made  it  his  object  to  be  able 
to  earn  his  wages  at  each  of  the  building 
trades.  He  asserted  that  this  practical  training 
was  as  important  as  the  theoretical. 

Alfreton  Waterworks.— On  the  3rd  inst., 
the  Alfreton  Water  Committee  formally  opened 
their  new  impounding  reservoir  at  Lindway. 
It  is  stated  that  the  reservoir  is  constructed  of 
sufficient  capacity  with  the  old  reservoir  to 
store  water  enough  for  the  driest  summer.  An 
embankment  has  been  thrown  across  a valley, 
and  about  40,000  loads  of  earth  removed.  The 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  is  8,000,000  gallons. 
Since  the  resignation  of  the  former  engineer, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  C.E.,  of  Nottingham,  has 
superintended  the  works.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Meats  Bros. 
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NEW  BILLS  AND  NEXT  SESSION. 

On  November  17  we  adverted  to  three  schemes 
for  street  improvements  that  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
These  are  included  in  the  Board’s  Bill  for  next 
session.  That  Bill,  moreover,  will  cover  the 
following  works;  The  widening  and  improve- 
ment of  Jamaica-road,  Bermondsey,  between 
Major  and  Drummond-roads ; a new  street  from 
Evelyn-street  to  Creek-road,  Deptford,  the 
Southwark  and  Deptford  Tramways  contributing 
thereto  ; the  extension  of  Friendly-street, 
Deptford,  to  Greenwich,  and  the  widening  of 
•Mill-lane,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  along  its 
western  side,  between  the  Broadway  and 
Friendly-street.  Also  the  widening  of  Black 
Lion-lane,  Hammersmith,  the  vestry  contri- 
buting,— from  the  public-house  by  that  sign 
to  the  road-way  into  Chiswick  Mall ; with 
several  widenings  and  improvements  along 
Nine  Elms-lane,  Lambeth,  York-road,  and 
Battersea  Park-road.  It  is  further  intended 
to  widen  and  improve  the  Albert  Embankment, 
Vauxhall,  between  'Vauxhall-walk  and  Upper 
Kennington-lane  (eastern  side),  and  between 
Upper  Kennington-lane  and  Marble  Hall- 
lane  (western  side).  The  Board,  moreover, 
propose  the  construction  of  a road-bridge, 
to  be  known  as  Cromwell-road  Bridge,  with 
approache.s  thereto,  across  the  railway  lines 
•at  a point  about  seventy  yards  distant  from  the 
end  of  Fenelon-road,  near  to  the  Lillie-bridge 
"Works  ; and  that  in  connection  with  such  bridge 
the  London  County  Council  shall  construct  a 
new  road,  in  Kensington  parish,  from  Warwick- 
road  to  Ashley  Cottages,  Fenelon-road. 

In  the  matter  of  open  spaces  the  Board  of 
Works  seek  that  enabling  powers  shall  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  County  Council  for  the  pur- 
poses following : — To  defray  the  costs  incidental 
to  the  maintenance,  management,  and  laying 
out  of  Clissold  Park,  as  acquired  by  them  under 
the  Act  of  last  year ; to  lay  out  for  public 
•resort,  and  hand  over  to  the  Vestry  of  St. 
George-in-the-East,  the  Tench-street  ground  at 
London  Dock ; to  lay  out  and  plant  the  two 
■vacant  plots  at  the  northern  end  of  Shaftes- 
bury-avenue ; and  to  purchase  and  lay  out 
the  disused  burial-ground  adjoining  Whitefield 
Tabernacle  in  Tottenham  Court-road,  the  Council 
and  St.  Pancras  Vestry  to  divide  the  expenses 
of  such  purchase,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  the  erection 
thereon  of  lodges  or  other  similar  buildings. 
We  gave  an  account  of  this  last-named  area  in 
■our  columns  of  July  28  last. 

A Bill  will  be  introduced  for  empowering  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury 
to  provide  for  vesting  in  the  Postmaster-General 
the  site  and  buildings  of  Coldbath-fields 
Prison,  in  St.  Pancras  and  St.  James’s,  Clerken- 
well,  parishes,  which  cover  rather  more  than 
nine  acres  of  ground,  lying  between  Farring- 
don-road  (north-east),  Mount  Pleasant  and 
Baynes-row  (south-east),  Phcenix-place  (south- 
west and  west),  and  Lower  Calthorpe-street 
(north-west).  This  Bill  will  further  empower 
•the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  transfer  portions  of  that  site  to  the 
•County  Council  or  to  the  Commissioners  of  her 
Majesty’s  Works  and  Public  Buildings  for  dedi- 
cation to  public  use ; and  will  also  provide  for 
the  extinguishment  of  a certain  right  of  way 
-from  Aldersgate-street  to  the  old  burial-ground 
of  St.  Leonard,  Foster-lane,  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  money  order  office.  That  burial- 
ground,  which  abuts  southwards  upon  the  old 
Roman  wall  in  St.  51artin’s-le-Grand,  was 
recently  levelled  and  thrown  into  the  church- 
yard, now  open  to  the  public,  of  St.  Botolph 
Without,  Aldersgate.  It  is  understood  that  a 
part  of  the  prison  site  is  to  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  the  parcel  post  services. 

The  Corporation  of  London  will  ask  for  an 
Act  to  continue  the  Coal  and  Wine  Duties,  to- 
gether with  enlarging  powers  as  to  the  several 
statutes  at  present  in  force  ad  hoc  ; and  to  pro- 
vide for  applying  revenue  therefrom  to  such 
public  improvements,  open  spaces.  &c,,  as  may  , 
be  prescribed  by  Parliament.  Amongst  those 
objects  we  may  cite  the  projected  Monumental 
Chapel  and  burial-ground  at  AVestminster.  It 
would  hence  appear  that  un  available  surplus  is 
expected  to  accrue  from  the  duties  in  question. 
Powers  are  sought,  too,  for  an  extension  of 
time  for  completing  the  new  Tower  Bridge,  and 
to  make  various  temporary  and  permanent 
changes  in  the  existing  levels  and  lines  of 
Tuoley-street,  Church-row,  Pickle  Herring- 
street,  with  other  thoroughfares  in  St.  John, 
Horsely-down  parish,  Southwark. 

Another  Bill  has  for  its  object  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a company  by  name  of  the  Imperial 


Docks  of  London.  The  new  docks,  with  their 
railway  and  other  works  appertaining  thereto, 
will  be  in  West  Ham  parish,  Essex.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  two  docks  are  set  out  as  706  by  .353 
yards,  and  650  by  216  yards  respectively.  The 
ground  chosen  for  these  is  situated,  partly,  on 
the  site  of  the  Victoria  Graving  Docks,  and  has 
the  Victoria  (London)  Docks  to  the  north.  The 
works  embrace  a river-side  wall  or  embankment 
950  yards  long,  three  piers  or  jetties,  a new 
railway  from  Silvertown  Junction,  the  raising  of 
the  level  of  North  AVoolwich-road,  together 
with  various  other  subsidiary  undertakings. 

A movement  to  which  we  referred  in  a 
“ Note  ” on  November  lOth  has  assumed  a 
fresh  aspect.  A Bill  is  announced  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  “ Potteries  ” at  Netting -hill, 
belonging  to  Charles  Adams  and  Joseph  Adams, 
and  for  its  conversion  into  a recreation-ground 
or  open  space.  The  ground,  bounded  by  Pottery- 
lane  (east),  AA^illiam-street  (south),  St.  Clement’s- 
road  (west),  and  Mary-place  (north),  adjoins  a 
Board  School.  Powers  of  purchase,  with 
management  of  the  site,  are  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Ken- 
sington Vestry,  which  two  bodies  are  to  be 
empowered  to  contribute  funds  from  out  of  the 
rates.  The  Bill  further  provides  for  contribu- 
tions by  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  the 
trustees  of  the  London  Parochial  Charities. 

Amongst  the  more  important  Acts  for  which 
application  will  be  made  in  the  Parliamentary 
Session  of  1889,  and  to  which  we  have  not 
already  adverted,  the  following  should  be 
mentioned : — 

(1)  Railivays,  Tramways,  and  Conveyance. — 
By  the  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Towcester,  and 
Midland  Junction  Company : for  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  the  completion  of  certain 
authorised  works,  with  the  abandonment  of 
three  lines  already  authorised  under  the 
Easton,  Neston  Mineral,  and  Towcester, 
Roade,  and  Olney  Junction  Act,  1879.  By 
the  AVorcester  and  Broome  Kailway  Company  : 
for  enabling  them  to  make  an  extension  of 
their  line  from  Canons  Ashby,  in  Northampton- 
shire, to  Ayle.sbury,  passing  through  AVeedon, 
Sulgrave,  Brackley,  Tingewick,  Steeple  Claydon, 
Quainton,  Fleet  Marston,and  Hartwell.  Running 
powers  will  be  sought  over  the  Banbury  branch 
of  the  London  and  Nortb-AVestern  and  the 
Aylesbury  and  Buckingham  Railways,  and 
authority  for  the  Metropolitan  Railway  to  sub- 
scribe 100,000i.  towards  this  undertaking,  with 
the  customary  conditions  as  to  sharing  in  the 
stock  and  representation  of  the  company.  By  the 
Lancashire  andYorkshire  Railway : tlie  widening 
of  some  of  their  lines  in  Blackburn,  Manchester, 
and  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  of  their  Liverpool 
and  Bury  line,  between  Kirkdale  and  AVaiton,  the 
tunnel  here  to  be  converted  into  an  open  cutting. 
By  a new  company  under  style  of  the  Great 
Eastern,  Great  Northern,  and  Northern  Lines 
Junction  Railway;  for  railways  from  the  Great 
Northern  and  Great  Eastern  Joint  Railway  to 
the  Hull,  Barnsley,  and  West  Riding  Junction, 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  North-Eastern 
Railways,  including  a line  from  Misterton,  Not- 
tinghamshire, to  Snaith,  on  the  Hull  and 
Barnsley  line,  with  a branch  tlierefrom,  at 
Gowdall,  to  Heck.  By  the  Midland  Railway: 
three  branches,  Methley  to  Castleford,  in  the 
AA^’est  Riding,  Hucknall-under-Huthwaite  to 
Sutton-in-Ashfield,  and  St.  Mary,  Leicester,  to 
Croft ; for  the  “ Saxby  curve,"  fronr  Melton 
Mowbray  to  AVymondham  ; the  two  “ Spalding 
connecting  lines”  in  that  parish  joining  the 
Spalding  and  Bourn  and  the  Spalding  and  Lynn 
lines  of  the  Eastern  and  Midlands  Railway,  and 
effecting  a junction  with  the  Peterborough  and 
Spalding  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- , 
way  ; for  two  “ Bow  branches  ’’  in  West  Ham, 
Essex,  and  for  widening  their  St.  Pan- 
cras line  between  St.  Pancras-road  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Regent's  Canal,  London.  By 
the  Great  A\’'estern  Railway:  for  certain  junc- 
tion lines  on  their  system  in  Plymouth,  Koath, 
Mynyddislwyn,  and  Glamorgan,  and  railways 
in  Ruabon  and  Wrexham  parishes,  Garw 
Valley;  for  widening  (in  conjunction  with  the 
Midland  Railway)  tbe  station  bridge  over  the 
Avon,  at  Bristol,  with  improved  approaches 
thereto ; and  for  the  vesting  in  them  of  several 
undertakings  of  the  West  Somerset,  AVitney, 
and  Wye  Valley  Companies.  By  the  North- 
Eastern  Railw’ay  : for  the  construction  of  three 
branch  lines  — Pittington  to  St.  Oswald, 
Durham ; from  their  York  and  Normanton 
branch  at  Featherstone,  W.R.,  to  Messrs.  Hunt 
Brothers’  chemical  works  ; and  from  their  A^c- 
toria  Dock  branch  railway,  Hull,  to  the  Hull, 
Barnsley,  and  West  Riding  Junction  line  ; and  I 
for  various  other  purposes.  A line  by  name  of 


tbe  North-AVest  Central  Railway  from  a junc- 
tion with  the  West  Lancashire  line  at  Penwor- 
tham,  to  the  Halifax,  Thornton,  and  Keighley 
line  (Great  Northern)  at  Bingley,  passing 
through  Blackburn,  Osbaldeston,  Ribchester, 
Stonyhurst,  Pendleton,  (Lancs.)  and  Bradford, 
Haworth,  Keighley,  and  Harden  (W.R.,  Yorks.). 
By  tbe  North  and  East  London  Junction  Rail- 
way (a  new  company) : for  making  a line  through 
St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal- 
green,  and  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  parishes, 
which  shall  connect  the  North  London  line  at 
Shoreditch  station,  with  the  East  London  Rail- 
way at  its  AVhitechapel  station.  By  a company 
under  style  of  the  London  Central  Subway 
Company : for  an  underground  line  from  Picca- 
dilly, St.  James’s-street,  to  the  south-western  end 
of  Shaftesbury-avenue,  and  so  beneath  that 
thoroughfare  and  High  Uolbom,  on  to  Holborn- 
circus.  The  standard  gauge  of  4 ft.  8^  in.  will 
be  adopted,  and  electricity  for  tbe  motive-power. 
By  the  S.E.  Railway  and  the  Channel  Tunnel 
Company ; to  alter,  enlarge,  and  extend  for 
experimental  purposes  the  present  works  at 
Hougbam,  westwards  of  Shakespeare’s  Cliff, 
Dover,  with  the  view  to  ascertain  and  determine 
tbe  practicability  of  making  and  maintaining 
tbe  tunnel  to  France.  If  tbe  experiments 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme,  they 
propose  to  vest  in  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
the  sole  right  of  determining  the  expediency  of 
prosecuting  the  permanent  works,  their  lord- 
ships  to  take  over  the  said  experimental  works 
within  ten  years’  time  upon  such  terms  as  may 
be  agreed  or  settled  by  arbitration.  For  the 
incorporation  of  a Company  to  acquire  tbe 
existing  South  Staffordshire  and  Birmingham 
District  Steam  Tramways,  together  with  several 
like  lines  in  AVednesbury,  AVest  Bromwich, 
AValsall,  Dudley,  and  Tipton ; and  to  employ 
cable  or  electric  power  for  haulage  or  propulsion 
in  connexion  therewith. 

(2)  Navigation,  Water,  and  Light. — By  the 
existing  Sheffield  and  South  Y’orkshire  Canal 
Company  : for  re-incorporation  by  style  of  the 
Sheffield  and  South  Yorkshire  Navigation 
Company ; and  for  acquiring,  by  agreement 
or  arbitration,  the  Stainforth  and  Keadby, 
Dearne  and  Dove,  and  Sheffield  and  Tinsley 
canals,  together  with  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Dene,  as  at  present  undertaken  by  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Rail- 
way Company.  This  Act  also  covers  certain 
fresh  canals,  docks,  and  other  works  at  Sheffield 
and  Rotherham  ; and  at  Althorpe,  in  the  parts 
of  Lindsey,  Lincolnshire.  By  the  Cambrian 
Railways  Company ; for  further  capital  where- 
with to  establish  a new  steamboat  service  be- 
tween Aberdovey,  Aberystwitb,  Portmadoc,  and 
Pwllheli,  and  AVexford,  AVaterfotd,  Arklow,  and 
AA^ioklow,  with  other  ports.  To  transfer  to  a 
new  Conservancy  Board  tbe  existing  powers 
and  property  of  the  river  Dee  Company,  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  Corporation  of  Chester, 
in  respect  of  the  na'vigation  of  that  river,  with 
jurisdiction  ranging  between  tbe  old  bridge 
at  Chester  and  Aire  and  Hilbre  Points. 
By  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Water 
Company : for  enlargement  of  their  system  by 
the  making  of  two  new  reservoirs,  and  sundry 
conduits  or  lines  of  pipes  in  connexion  there- 
with, in  Newburn,  Ovingbam,  Elsdon,  Trough- 
end,  and  Rochester.  Similar  new  works,  on  an 
extensive  scale,  are  asked  for  by  the  Eastbourne 
AA’aterworks  Company,  including  two  new  reser- 
voirs in  the  field  known  as  “ part  of  Grey  Nore," 
together  with  the  enlargement  of  the  two 
reservoirs  in  that  field,  and  of  their  “ Paradise 
Plantation  ’’  reservoir;  and  also  by  tbe  Bristol 
(Somerset)  Water  AVorks  Company.  The 
London  Electric  Supply  Association  will  apply 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  provisional  orders 
under  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts,  1882  and 
1888,  for  powers  to  supply  and  sell  electricity 
and  electric  current  for  public  and  private 
purposes  over  an  area  as  follows : — St  Martin- 
in-tbe-Fields,  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  and 
St.  James,  Westminster;  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square;  Chelsea, Kensington,  Paddington,  Mary- 
lebone,  St.  John,  Hampstead ; St  Pancras, 
Islington,  Clerkenwell,  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch  ; 
St.  Luke,  St.  George-in-the-East ; the  Strand, 
St.  Giles,  Holborn,  and  AA’hitechapel  districts ; 
City  and  Liberties  of  London,  Lincoln’s-Inn, 
Gray’s-Inn,  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  St.  Mary, 
Rotherhitbe ; Greenwich  District ; St.  Mary, 
Lambeth ; St.  Mary,  Newington ; St.  George- 
the-Martyr,  Southwark ; St.  Mary,  Bermondsey ; 
and  the  St.  Clave  and  St.  Saviour  and  Christ- 
church districts.  This  Company  seek  powers  to 
place  electric  lines  “ in,  through,  under,  over, 
or  along,  and  either  above  or  beneath  the 
surface  ’’  throughout  the  whole  of  this  area. 
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Compared  with  the  totals  (in  brackets)  for 
last  year,  the  private  Bills  for  which  plans 
have  been  deposited  are : 47  railways  (58),  14 
tramways  (15),  54  miscellaneous  (46).  46  pro- 
visional orders  (38), — being  161  in  all  (157). 


THE  EXAMINATION  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  November  Examination  of  candidates 
for  the  Associateship  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  commenced  on  Monday,  the 
26th  ult.,  and  terminated  on  Saturday,  the  lat 
inst.,  when  it  was  found  that  thirty-one  out  of 
the  thirty-eight  candidates  who  presented  them- 
selves had  passed.  The  seven  remaining  can- 
didates were  relegated  to  their  studies  for  one 
year.  The  written  and  graphic  examination  was 
held  in  the  Meeting-room  and  Library  under 
the  charge  of  seven  moderators ; and  the  oral 
examination,  conducted  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  occupied  the  whole  of  Friday  and 
Saturday.  The  following  gentlemen  are  now 
qualified  for  nomination  in  the  usual  form  as 
Associates,  namely: — 

Burrows,  H.  W. , London. 

Cole,  R.  L.,  London. 

Ell,  S.  A.,  Acton. 

Figgis,  T.  P.,  London. 

Gething,  J.,  Penarth. 

Green,  M.A.,  London. 

Griffiths,  H.,  Sutton. 

Gnnniss,  J.  W.,  London. 

Hudson,  J.,  London. 

Jennings,  E.  W.,  Swansea. 

Jones,  F.  L.,  Queensland. 

King,  C.  0.,  London. 

Ladds,  S.  I.,  London. 

Lanchester,  H.  V.,  London. 

Lorinier,  R.  S.,  Edinburgh. 

Macara,  J.  A.,  B.Sc.,  London. 

Moull,  Sv.  A.,  Brentwood, 

Newberry,  J.  E.,  London 

Oakeshott,  G.  J.,  Ealing. 

Parker,  A.  S.,  Exeter. 

Pywell,  W.,  Hanwoll. 

Roberts,  T.  P.,  Bristol. 

Taylor,  A.  E.,  London. 

Taylor,  W.  S.,  London. 

Thomson,  H.  H.,  Leicester. 

Tooley,  II.,  Buckhurst  Hill. 

Troup,  F.  \V,,  London. 

Waterhouse,  P.,  M.A..  London. 

Wells,  W.  K.,  Wood  Green. 

Williams,  W.  A.,  Mountfield,  Sussex. 

Willock,  R.,  Stamford  Hill. 

Time  did  not  permit  of  the  consideration,  in 
time  for  thi.s  announcement,  of  the  award  of  the 
Ashpitel  Prize  for  the  current  year,  but  the 
Board  of  Examiners  are  to  meet  shortly,  and 
an  early  announcement  of  the  award  will  be 
made  to  the  Institute. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  SCHOOLS. 

The  prizes  gained  by  the  students  in  the 
Royal  Academy  Schools  were  distributed  on 
Monday  night  by  Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  in  the 
presence  of  a large  company,  which  included 
manyof  the  Royal  Academicians  andAssociates. 
The  following  are  the  prizes  awarded,  with  the 
names  of  those  who  gained  them : — 

Landscape  painting.—  Creswick  Prize  (.lOL),  John 
Henry  Frederick  Bacon.  Painting  of  a figure  from 
the  life.  — Silver  medal,  1st,  Marcus  Worsley 
Blackden  ; silver  medal,  2ud,  William  T.  Maud. 
Painting  of  a head  from  the  life.— Silver  medal, 
1st,  Stephen  Briggs  Carlill ; silver  medal,  2nd, 
Percy  Short;  froxime  accessii,  Erue.st  Appleby. 
Copy  of  an  oil  pain'ing.— Silvermedal,  1st,  Thomas 
Eyre  Macklin;  silver  modal,  2nd,  not  awarded. 
Copy  of  a laudscapo.  — Silver  medal,  not  awarded. 
Cartoon  of  a draped  figure.— Silver  medal  and 
prize  (25^.),  Arthur  George  Walker.  Design  in 
monochrome  for  a figure  picture.  — Armitago 
Prizes,  Ist  (£30)  and  bronze  medal,  Leonard  Leslie 
Brooko;  Arniitage  Prizes,  2nd  {10^.),  William 
T.  Maud.  Desi^^Q  for  the  decoration  of  a por- 
tion of  a public  building.— Prize  (40/.),  William 
Farran  Littler.  Dnawing  of  a figure  from  the  life. 
—Silver  medal,  1st,  Stephen  Briggs  Carlill;  silver 
medal,  2nd,  Harry  Windsor  Fry.  Set  of  six  drawings 
of  a figure  from  the  life.— 1st  prize  (50/.),  not 
award6<l ; 2nd  prize  f25/.),  Stephen  Briggs  Carlill*: 
3rd  prize  (15/.),  Sigismund  C.  II.  Goetze: 
4th  prize  (10/.),  John  Henry  Frederick  Bacon. 
Drawimr  of  a head  from  the  life.— Silver  modal, 
ist,  Alice  Maria  Dicker  ; silver  medal,  2ncl, 
Ernest  Spence.  Drawing  of  a statue  or  group. 
— ^ilver  medals,  1st  and  2nd,  no  competitu-n. 
Drawing  of  a statue  or  group.— Prize  (10/.),  Ella 
Brown.  Perspective  drawing  in  outline  (open  to 
painters  and  sculptors  on'y). — Silver  medal,  no 
competition.  Model  of  a design. — 1st  {irizo  (30/.) 
Herbert  Charles  Nya  j 2ad  prize  (10/.),  Arthur 
George  Walker.*  Set  of  three  models  of  a figure 
to  having  received  the  same  prize 


from  the  life.— Ist  prize  (60/.),  Henry  Charles 
Febr  • 2nd  prize  (20/.),  John  Wenloek  Rollin.s. 
Modof  of  a figure  from  the  life.— Silver  medal,  1st, 
Henry  Charles  Fehr  ; silver  medal,  2Qd,  Charles 
John  Allen.  Restoration  of  a mutilated  antique 
Btotue. — Silver  medal,  not  awarded.  Model  of  a 
statue  or  group. — Silver  medal,  1st,  Paul  Raphael 
Montford  ; silver  modal,  2nd.t  Model  of  a statue  or 
group.— Prize  (10/.),  Anna  Maria  Gayton.  Design 
in  architecture.  — Travelling  studentship  (60/.), 
Arthur  Rutherford  Jemmott.  Set  of  architectural 
drawings.— Silver  medal,  Ist,  Charles  Spencer  Hay- 
wood ; silver  medal,  2nd,  not  awarded.  Set  of 
architectural  desiens  (upper  school). — Prize  (25/.), 
George  William  Nicolay.  Sot  of  drawings  of  an 
architectural  design  (lower  school). — Prize  (10/.), 
Francis  Donkin  Bedford.  Perspective  drawing  in 
outline  (open  to  architects  only).— Silver  medal, 
Amos  Francis  Faulkner. 

The  Landseer  Scholarships,  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  of  40/.  a yearoacb,  tenable  for  two  years, 
given  for  ibo  best  work  done  in  the  examination  for 
passing  into  the  second  term  of  studentship,  have 
been  awarded — in  painting,  to  Percy  Short  and 
Harold  William  Boutcher;  in  sculpture,  to  Thomas 
Richard  Essex  and  William  Henry  Prosser. 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  held 
at  Westminster  Town-hall,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr. 
A.  T.  Walmisloy,  President,  in  the  chair,  a paper 
was  read  on  " High-pressure  Steam  and  Steam- 
engine  Efficiency,”  by  Mr.  W.  Worby  Beaumont, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  In  the  first  part  of  the  paper 
attention  was  again  called  to  the  misleading 
results  of  the  common  application  of  the  theory 
of  the  perfect  engine  as  a basis  for  an  index  to 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  actual  engines, 
working  under  different  conditions  and  with 
different  pressures.  Examples  of  the  reasoning 
based  upon  this  interpretation  of  the  “Carnot  ” 
theorem,  or  this  application  of  the  “Carnot” 
ratio,  were  given,  as  showing  that  it  had  been 
common  to  suppose  that  the  useful  limit  to 
steam  pressure  would  be  reached  at  about 
200  lb.,  or  below  it.  Reasons  for  expecting 
very  large  increase  in  available  work  as  duo  to 
the  increase  of  pressures  up  to  at  least  .300  lb. 
were  given,  with  figures  showing  the  extra  work 
available  per  extra  unit  of  heat  used.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  steam-engine  as  a heat-engine,  it 
was  argued  that  consideration.-!  relative  to  the 
boiler  as  the  producer  of  the  steam,  and  as  the 
receiver  of  the  hot-water  rejected  by  the  engine, 
arc  irrelevant ; and,  further,  that  no  part  of  the 
history  of  the  steam  used  should  be  included 
other  than  that  part  [which  begins  with  the 
admission  of  the  steam  into  the  cylinder  and 
ends  with  its  emission  therefrom.  In  estimating 
the  quantity  of  steam  required  to  perform  a 
given  quantity  of  work,  the  steam  necessary  to 
fill  the  cylinder  at  the  pressures  shown  by 
indicator  diagrams  was  not  credited  with  pro- 
viding any  of  the  beat  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work,  excepting  only  the  units 
of  heat  represented  by  the  difference  between 
the  total  heat  of  steam  at  the  initial  and  at 
the  terminal  pressures.  In  a non-expansive 
engine  the  whole  of  the  heat  equivalent  of 
the  work  done  would  have,  according  to  the 
paper,  to  be  supplied  in  addition  to  that  repre- 
sented by  the  volume  of  steam  required  to  fill 
the  cylinder.  This  heat  was  assumed  to  be 
supplied  by  initial  condensation,  and  an  object 
of  the  paper  was  to  show  th.at  the  performance 
of  work  alone  demands  sufficient  heat  to  ac- 
count (with  the  exception  of  some  very  small 
losses)  for  the  whole  of  the  observed  initial 
cylinder  condensation.  Proceeding  on  this 
thesis,  it  was  argued  that  cylinder  condensation 
apart  from  this  is  a very  small  quantity  in  the 
best  actual  engines,  and  that  it  consists  mainly 
in  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  during  exhaust, 
and  of  slight  losses  due  to  radiation  and  con- 
duction, and  to  clearance  space  not  filled  at 
initial  pressure  by  compression.  From  this  it 
was  concluded — 1.  That  as  small  a portion  o'" 
tlie  cylinder  capacity  as  possible  should  be  sub 
ject  to  exhaust  inlluences.  2.  That  it  follows 
from  1 that  multiple  stage  expan.-jion  is  neces- 
sary with  the  high  pressures  that  are  advisable, 
and  that  high  speeds  of  rotation  ought  to  be 
attended  with  economy. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Society  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at 
the  rooms  of  the  .Society,  9,  Victoria-chambers, 
Westminster,  S.W.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  President.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  duly  elected  by  ballot,  as  the 
Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : — 
As  President,  Mr.  Jonathan  R.  Baillie  (of  the 
firm  of  Westwood,  Baiilie,  k.  Co.);  as  Vice- 

t Only  one  student  entered  for  this  comxietition. 


Presidents,  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Peregrine  Birch,  and  Mr.  William  Newby 
Colam ; as  ordinary  Members  of  Council, 
Messrs  Chris.  Anderson,  James  Henry  Cunning- 
ham, George  A.  Goodwin,  Robert  Harris,  James 
William  Restler,  William  Schonheyder,  WiUiam 
Andrew  Valon,  and  Joseph  William  Wilson, 
Jun. ; as  Honorary, Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Alfred  Williams;  as  Honorary  Auditor, Mr.  Alfred 
Lass  (Messrs.  Alfred  Lass  k Co.).  The  proceed- 
ings were  terminated  by  a general  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Council  and  officers  for  1888,  which  was 
duly  acknowledged  by  the  Chairman. 

The  .annual  dinner  was  given  on  Wednesday 
evening  last  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern.  The 
President  (Mr.  Arthur  T.  Walmisley,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.)  occupied  the  chair,  and  amongst  those 
present  were  Sir  Edward  Hertslet,  C.B.,  Sir 
Philip  Magnus,  Mr.  Jonathan  R.  Baillie,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.  (President-elect),  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  and 
Mr.  R.  W.  Peregrine  Birch  (Vice-Presidents), 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Cunningham,  Robert  Harris,  and 
J.  W.  Wilson,  jun.  (members  of  Council), 
Messrs.  Jabez  Church,  Charles  Gandon,  Perry 
F.  Nursey,  Arthur  Eigg,  Professor  Robinson, 
and  R.  P.  Spice  (Past  Presidents),  Mr.  Alfred 
Williams  (Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer),  W. 
Worby  Beaumont,  S.  J.  Mackie,  and  Mr.  G.  A. 
Pryce  Cuxson  (Secretary).  The  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured,  th& 
President  proposed  “ Success  to  the  Society 
of  Engineers.”  In  doing  so  he  stated  that 
this  Society  bad  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  one -third  of  a century,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  kindred  pro- 
fessional bodies  existed,  having  somewhat 
similar  objects,  the  Society  continued  to  in- 
crease in  numbers,  the  roll  of  members  now 
containing  400  names.  The  main  object  of  the 
Society  had  always  been  to  benefit  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession,  principally  by  visits- 
to  works — a privilege  which  formed  one  of  the 
chief  benefits  of  membership  in  the  Society. 
He  added  that  it  was  incredible,  to  any  who  had 
not  made  the  experiment,  how  much  more 
might  be  learnt  by  the  comparison  of  ideas, 
when  conversing  together  in  a body  while 
examining  work  ’n  progress,  than  when  left 
alone  simply  to  inspect.  Various  papers  had 
been  read  by  eminent  authors  at  the  ordinary 
meetings,  and,  in  his  opinion,  no  just  critic  of 
its  “Transactions”  could  charge  the  Societj 
with  a want  of  freshness  in  the  papers  read,  nor 
with  a desire  to  exclude  subjects  profitable  for 
discussion.  The  toast  was  responded  to  by  th& 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer  (Mr.  Alfred 
Williams)  and  was  enthusiastically  drunk.  Other 
toasts  followed. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION: 

ELECTION  OF  PENSIONERS. 

An  election  of  one  pensioner  on  the  funds  of 
this  Institution  was  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St. 
James’s,  on  Thursday,  the  tlth  instant,  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Smith  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair, 
in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President,  Mr, 
J.  Howard  Colls. 

There  were  three  candidates  for  the  one 
vacancy,  viz,,  two  men  and  one  woman.  The 
poll  was  open  from  two  to  four  p.m.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  poll  the  scrutineers, 
Messrs.  Thomas  Stirling  and  C.  Bussell, 
announced  the  results  of  the  polling  to  be  as 
follow,  viz.; — James  Picking,  19,  Mantua- 
street,  Clapham  Junction,  aged  62,  builder  (fifth 
application),  2,079  votes  ; Ann  Winter,  47,  May- 
grove-road,  Brondesbury,  jiged  63,  widow  of 
Benjamin  Winter,  builder  (third  application), 
2,185  votes;  and  Henry  Whimple,  12,  Devon- 
port-road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  aged  71,  builder 
and  decorator  (first  application),  1,817  votes 
(including  thirty  votes  in  respect  of  former 
contributions).  The  successful  candidate  was, 
therefore,  declared  to  be  Ann  Winter. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Institution  (other 
than  those  already  named)  who  took  part  in  the 
proceed. ngs.  were  Messrs.  R.  Perkins,  Thos. 
Hall,  F.  Fu.xley,  J.  T.  Bolding,  G.  B.  New,  and 
R.  tiichardou. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  ana 
scrutineers  closed  the  proceedings. 


Fire  at  Messrs.  Soultou’s  Potteries  at 
Lambeth..  — We  regret  to  report  that  on 
Tuesday  night  a serious  fire  broke  out  in 
Messrs.  Doulton’s  potteries  in  High-street, 
Lambeth.  The  damage,  it  is  estimated,  cannot 
be  less  than  15,000/.  It  is  stated  that  the 
property  was  fully  insured  in  the  County  and 
Phccnix  offices. 


Dec.  15,  1888.] 
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'■  F.K.I.B.A.”  EXAMINATION. 

SiE, — It  appears  to  me  that  we  should  be 
taking  up  vantage  ground  bj  at  once  formu- 
lating the  curriculum  for  the  compulsory 
examination  for  Fellowship  of  the  Institute. 
That  this  will  deal  with  the  philosophy  of 
architecture,  and  architecture  in  its  higher 
aspects,  va  sans  dire,  and  by  embodying  them 
it  would  eclipse  the  suggestions  recently 
brought  forward  by  M.  Cesar  Daly  relative 
to  “ Hautes  - fitudes.”  After  passing  the 
“A.E.I.B.A.”  examination,  the  mental  forces 
of  j Associates  may  be  said  to  be  in  a state  of 
equilibrium ; but  if  the  qualifying  subjects  for 
Fellowship  were  promulgated  they  might  be, 
and  would  be  at  once,  directed  to  that  end. 
In  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  I am  under 
the  definite  impres.sion  that  the  examination  for 
Fellowship  may  be  passed  by  a member  before 
the  condition  referring  to  length  of  practice  has 
been  complied  with.  This  is  excellent  in  prin- 
ciple, and  might  well  and  at  once  apply  to  the 
R.LB.A. 

Cmas.  R.  Guy  Hall,  Associate. 


WARMING  VILLAGE  CHURCHES. 

Sia,~Roforring  to  the  letter  in  your  issue  of  24th 
ult.  [p.  382],  it  seemed  to  me,  by  the  previous  corre- 
spondence  on  this  subject,  that  the  idea  was  how 
to  boat  village  churches  without  a flue  or  chimney. 
“ Assoc.-M.LC.E.”  does  not  solve  the  problem,  but 
simply  advertises  Mr.  Grundy,  aud,  moreover, 
carries  his  flue  under  the  seats  some  distance — a 
very  dangerous  method.  Many  a village  church 
has  been  destroyed  by  an  overheated  flue  setting 
firo  to  woodwork,  and  in  this  way  many  valuable 
relics  of  the  past  ha»e  been  lost. 

The  plan  of  heating  chamber  and  entrance 
described  by  “ Assoc.-M.T.C.E.’'  could  be  applied 
equally  well  to  hot  water,  either  high  or  low 
pressure  ; the  pipes  could  have  been  laidin  trenches 
and  covered  with  gratings,  but  the  heat  would  have 
been  distributed  well  over  the  building.  I can 
hardly  credit  that  no  inconvenience  is  experienced 
from  walking  over  the  hot-air  gratings,  my  own 
experience  being  far  from  pleasant. 

I think  for  village  churches,  and  churches  and 
public  buildings  generally,  there  is  nothing  yet 
invented  to  equal  low-pressure  hot-water  heating 
for  safety,  efficiency,  and  economy  in  working,  the 
cost  of  fuel  being  considerably  lees  than  required 
to  keep  the  furnace  of  a hot-air — or,  as  1 prefer  to 
express  it,  “burnt  air  "-—apparatus  going,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  decidedly  purer.  In  fact,  I can  cite 
instances  where  hot  air  has  been  tried  aud  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  hot  water. 

The  great  drawback  to  hot-air  systems  is  the 
furnaces  got  heated  to  a great  degree,  and  the  air 
is  dried  and  deprived  of  a largo  percentage  of  its 
vitality  ; whereas  with  low  pressure  hot  water  the 
temperature  is  seldom  raised  above  180®  Fahr., 
and  the  consequence  is  the  air  brought  in  contact 
with  the  pipes  cannot  be  burnt,  but  simply 
warmed. 

The  plan  I prefer  is  to  have  some  air  channels, 
and  bring  pure  fresh  air  from  the  outside,  warm  it 
by  contact  with  the  pipes,  and  thus  emit  fresh 
warmed  .air  into  the  building,  and  not  fill  it  with 
baked,  vitiated  atmosphere,  injurious  to  breathe. 

Engineer. 


“PURBECK  MARBLE  AND  STONE.” 

Sir, — The  article  on  the  above  in  the  Builder  of 
the  17th  ult.  is  somewhat  misleading  in  one  or  two 
instances.  You  say  in  your  arcicle,  “the  freestone 
is  not  at  all  adapted  to  outside  carving,"  and  you 
give  .as  an  only  instance  the  carving  of  two  children 
over  a doorway  in  Swanage.  I may  tell  you  these 
figures,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  front  of  this 
building,  are  of  Portland,  not  Purbeck  stone.*  This 
was  tbe  original  south  front  of  Mercers’  Hall, 
Cheapside,  and  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wreu. 
The  stones  of  which  these  figures  form  part  were  not 
re-cut,  but,  after  more  than  two  centuries  exposure 
in  London,  were  brought  down  here  a few  years 
ago  and  re-erected  as  a front  to  our  Town  Hall.  , 

When  you  are  again  vititing  Purbeck  we  should 
be  glad  to  show  jou  many  examples  of  the  dura- 
bility of  our  freestone,  aud  other  beds,  iu  some 
fine  old  mansions,  many  churches  (such  as  Stud- 
land,  Early  Norman),  the  ruins  of  Bindon  Abbey, 
and  Corle  Castle,  itc.,  &c.  The  latter,  mainly 
built  in  the  tenth  century,  exposed  to  all  weathers 
on  a high  hill,  and  still  showing  the  tool  mark's  in 
the  stone  as  plainly  as  when  placed  there  ! Then 
again  we  would  refer  you  to  Ramsgate  Pier,  built 
about  150  years  ago,  all  of  Purbeck  freestone. 

You  make  the  observation  that  the  stone  trade  in 
Swanage  is  rot  as  brisk  as  it  might  be,  and  my 
apology  for  troubliog  you  with  this  is  that  wc  do 
not  want  our  traac  to  suffer  in  consequence  of 
statements  which,  however  unintentional,  are  not 
founded  on  fact,  orthat  architects  or  builders  should 


* This  has  already  been  noted  (page  334  ante). — Ed. 


be  led  to  believe  that  our  stono  will  not  stand  the 
weather. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  good  and  bad  bods 
of  atone  in  all  places  and  quarries,  but  I unhesi- 
tatingly state  we  have  as  good  and  durable  a stone 
in  Purbeck  as  is  to  be  found  in  England,  and  plenty 
of  it.  I therefore  ask  you,  in  justice  to  our 
quarriora  and  our  trade,  to  be  good  enough  to 
insert  this  in  your  next  issue.  F.  A.  Burt. 

1,  Oordoii-villas,  Swanage, 

Dec.  4,  1888. 

***  Our  observation  as  to  the  state  of  angles, 
mouldings,  &c.,  of  work  in  Swanage  which  we  defi- 
nitely ascertained  to  be  of  Purbeck  stono,  was  not 
favourable  as  to  its  qualities  of  endurance.  The 
remark  as  to  tool-marks,  &c.,  in  ancient  buildings, 
is  one  which  is  usually  made  about  every  building 
stone  with  a past  history  which  is  recommended 
to  the  market. 


Stubent’s  Column. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— XXIV. 
Methods  of  Indurating  Artificial  Stone  by 
Exposure  to  Oases  (continued). 

B PENCE’S  Metal,”  obtained  by  molting 
sulphur  with  the  powdered  snlphides 
of  iron  and  copper,  may  also  in  some 
circumstances  be  used  as  an  artificial  stone, 
especially  for  the  production  of  decorative 
plaqnes  and  other  objects. 

“ Vulcanized  Stone,”  so  called,  is  formed 
from  any  soft  porous  stone  or  cement  injected 
with  (or  less  preferably,  brushed  over  with)  a 
compound  of  56  parts  of  sulphur  mixed  at  a 
steam  heat  with  44  parts  of  vinegar  or  dilute 
acetic  acid.  The  materials  so  treated  are  said  to 
become  hard,  non-absorbent,  and  capable  of  a 
high  polish. 

Asbestos  as  an  ingredient  in  artificial  stone  is 
the  main  feature  of  novelty  in  several  patents, 
of  which  the  following  are  fair  examples : — 
Hyatt’s  patent  in  1873  directed  that  asbestos 
should  be  mixed  with  silicates,  cement,  clay, 
&o.,  to  form  an  artificial  stone  “ similar  to  the 
Ransome  or  Victoria  Stone;  ” the  mixtures  were 
to  be  moulded  under  pressure  or  otherwise, 
and  if  clay  had  been  used  they  mnst  be  burnt 
also. 

Erichsen’s  patent  (1881,  pat.  2,040),  also  in- 
volves the  use  of  asbestos  mixed  with  such 
usual  ingredients  as  chalk,  silicate  solution, 
metallic  oxides,  &c. 

Brown  and  Brigham  brought  out  in  1884  an 
improved  asbestos  compound  for  roofing, 
wearing  surfaces  of  car  brakes,  and  for  build- 
ing-stones, which  was  made  as  follows:  — 
A mixture  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium is  added  to  asbestos  (preferably  the 
fibrous  variety),  and  then  moulded  to  any 
desired  form.  Tbe  oxychloride  of  magnesium 
is  here  the  cementing  material,  and  binds  the 
asbestos  very  strongly,  and  a tongh,  hard 
variety  of  atone  results.  For  a cheaper  and 
lighter  compound,  vegetable  fibre  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  part  of  tbe  asbestos. 

The  utilisation  of  a natural  deposit  termed 
“ asbestine, ” found  in  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  patented  in  1S85  by 
Merritt;  the  asbestine,  which  seems  to  be 
a silicate  of  magnesium  with  a little  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron  and  water,  is  ground  to  powder, 
mixed  with  quartz  sand  and  aqneous  solution 
of  caustic  alkali ; the  mass  can  then  be  used  as 
mortar,  or  to  form  a stone  which  is  very  homo- 
geneous, and  free  from  tendency  to  crack. 

Magnesium  compounds  are  used  in  many 
patents.  The  oxychloride  is  especially  useful, 
and  its  properties  have  been  carefully  investi- 
gated by  Sorel;  it  can  be  readily  prepared  by 
adding  a concentrated  solution  of  magnesium 
chloride  to  strongly  ignited  magnesia,  and  the 
mixture,  after  standing  for  some  hours,  solidi- 
fies to  a mass  so  hard  that  it  can  be  polished. 
It  seems  probable  that  after  the  material  has 
been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  some 
time,  the  hard  basis  consists  of  a mixture  of 
carbonate  and  hydrate,  as  the  chloride  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  thoroughly  set  compound 
by  repeatedly  boiling  it  in  water,  without  dis- 
integrating it  in  the  least.  Menier’s  patent 
(1865,  pat.  3,119)  seems  to  be  the  earliest  one 
in  which  this  substance  was  practically  applied. 
This  inventor  used  for  the  purpose  of  aggluti- 
nating together  sands,  grits,  pebbles,  &c.,  a 
cement  composed  of  magnesia  and  the  car- 
bonate and  hydrate  of  magnesium  worked  up 
with  a solution  of  tbe  chloride.  A specially 
ornamental  stone  is  formed  by  adding  to  this 
cement  kaolin,  talc,  sulphates  of  barium,  cal- 


cium, and  lead,  and,  if  desired,  iron  pyrites 
and  ochres  to  give  various  colours  and  effects. 

Munroe,  in  1869,  obtained  provisional 
protection  only  for  an  invention  which  was, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  same  as 
Menier’s,  bitterne  water  (essentially  an  impure 
chloride  of  magnesium)  being  used  in  place  of 
ordinary  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium. 
Deleon  (1874,  pat.  525)  made  artificial  stone  by 
adding  to  powdered  limestone  and  sand  a mix- 
ture, in  water,  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium and  carbonate  of  soda. 

In  Sorel’s  process,  the  natural  carbonate- 
. termed  “ magnesite,”  is  calcined  to  magnesia 
in  this  state  it  is  mixed  dry  with  powdered 
marble,  sand,  or  similar  materials,  and  theu 
wetted  with  bitterne  water,  which  brings  about 
the  formation  of  oxychloride.  The  mixture  id 
rammed  into  moulds,  where  it  speedily  hardens, 
aud  in  two  weeks  is  ready  for  use.  Pelletier,., 
in  1882,  attempted  the  utilisation  of  the 
oxychlorides  of  such  metals  as  calcium,  zinc,. 
»Ssc.,  by  the  employment  as  binding  materials  iu 
artificial  stones  of  mixtures  of  the  respective 
oxides  and  chlorides. 

Cowie,  in  1884,  also  modified  the  oxychloride- 
process  by  using  a mixture  of  chloride  of  alu- 
minium with  magnesia  or  the  sulphide  of  mag- 
nesium ; in  some  cases  the  chloride  of  alnminiura 
may  be  mixed  with  other  chlorides,  such  aa 
those  of  magnesium  and  iron ; this  mixture  is 
said  to  be  very  useful  in  the  production  of 
rough  hard  atone. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Brechin. — The  large  window  at  tbe  west  enct 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Brechin,  has  been  filled 
with  stained-glass,  by  way  of  memorial  to  th€J- 
late  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dalhousie,  by  the 
tenantry  and  other  friends  upon  the  Brechin 
and  Edzell  estates.  The  chief  subject,  which 
occupies  tbe  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
three  principal  openings,  is  “ Christ’s  Sermon  on- 
the  Mount.”  Below  this,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  window,  three  other  pictures  assist  to  tell 
the  story  and  to  illustrate  the  divine  exhorta- 
tion. Below  the  words,  “Blessed  are  the  meek,” 
is  shown  the  subject  of  “ The  Publican  and  the- 
Pharisee;”  below  “Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,”  is  “ Christ  raising  the  Widow’s  Son  ; ”■ 
and  below  “Blessed  are  the  merciful,”  “Tbe- 
Good  Samaritan.”  All  these  subjects  are  sur- 
mounted by  canopies  of  elaborate  design,  and 
surrounded  by  borders  and  other  ornaments  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  work,  and  the 
tracery  lights  above  contain  the  coats  of  arms 
of  the  Dalhousie  and  Tankerville  houses, 
angels,  and  rich  ornaments,  with  the  cross  of 
St.  Andrew  above  all.  The  work  is  from  the 
studio  of  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Park- 
square,  Leeds. 

Qlossoj). — The  parish  church  of  Glossop 
Worcestershire,  has  just  received  a two-light 
stained  glass  window,  representing  the  “ Good 
Samaritan.”  The  work  has  been  designed  ancf 
executed  by  Messrs.  Mayer  &;  Co. 


Machinery  at  the  Smithfield  Club  Show. 

— There  was  a fairly  good  display  of  machinery 
at  the  annual  Cattle  Show,  held  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  Islington,  this  week,  but  we  did 
not  notice  many  novelties.  Messrs.  Eddington- 
& Steevenson,  of  Chelmsford,  exhibited  a com- 
pound spring  traction  engine,  which  claimed  to- 
be  the  lightest  and  narrowest  engine  of  the  size- 
ever  made.  Its  weight  is  six  tons,  its  extreme 
width,  5 ft.  10in.,and  it  is  gearedfor  three  speeds. 
It  seems  to  be  well-adapted  for  hilly  country. 
Messrs.  Marshall,  Sons,  k.  Co.,  of  Gainsborough,, 
exhibited  some  useful  portable  and  other 
engines,  all  possessing  good  points,  but  as  to- 
whicb  we  have  no  space  to  enter  into  details. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  well-known 
firms  as  Clayton  k Shuttleworth,  John  Fowler 
& Co. ; Davey,  Paxman,  k Co. ; Barrows  k Co. ; 
Ransoraes,  Sims,  k Head ; E.  S Hindiey ; and 
Allchin,  Linnell  k Co.,  were,  as  usual,  well  to 
the  fore.  Mr.  John  Bellamy  exhibited  tanks, 
cisterns,  corn-bins,  &c  ; the  St.  Pancras  Iron- 
works Company  exhibited  fittings  for  piggeries, 
stables,  &c. ; Mr.  C.  G.  Roberts  showed  his 
well-known  “rain-water-separator”;  Messrs. 
Piggott  Bros,  were  exhibitors  of  tarpaulins,  rick- 
cloths,  &c. ; Messrs.  F.  Morton  k Co.  (Limited), 
exhibited,  besides  wire-fencing,  Ac.,  a model  of 
a very  good  system  of  constructing  rick-sheds» 
Ac.,  of  fire-proof  material. 
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Ikolis. 

he  Practical  Engineer's  llancLhooh,  comprising 
a treatise  on  Modern  Engines  and  Boilers, 
Marine,  Locomotive,  and  Stationary , and  con- 
taining  a large  collection  of  rules  and  prac- 
tical data  relating  to  recent  practice  in 
designi7ig  and  constrxscting  all  hinds  of  engines, 
boilers,  and  other  engineering  -tvork  ; the  ivhole 
■constituting  a comprehensive  hey  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  other  Examinations  for  certifi- 
cates of  competency  in  modern  Mechanical 
Engineering.  With  upwards  of  370  illustra- 
tions. By  Walter  S.  Hutton.  London ; 
Crosby  Lockwood  & Co. 

HE  work  is  divided  into  sections,  and  in 
these  the  subjects  are  treated  of,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  somewhat  at  random. 
There  is,  however,  an  alphabetical  index  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  The  first  section  deals  with 
“ air,  wind,  and  wind-motors  ; water  and  water- 
motors  ; heat  and  fuel ; gas  and  gas-engines; 
combustion,  icc."  Here  is  a definition  from  the 
first  page  : — 

“ Carbonic  acid  gas  is  frequently  found  in 
mines,  where  it  is  called  choke-damp,  or  black 
damp." 

This  is  not  very  comprehensive  or  very  scien- 
tific. On  the  next  page  we  have  a formula  for 
fixing  the  power  required  to  compress  a given 
volume  of  air,  which  does  not  give  results 
comparable  with  those  of  ordinary  practice, 
so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  author  is  indebted  for 
it  to  our  contemporary,  the  Engineer.  No  doubt 
“ practical  engineers,”  like  other  mortals,  are 
often  anxious  to  know  beforehand  the  state  of 
the  weather,  and  Mr.  Hutton  gives  a short 
-column  to  enable  one  to  make  a forecast.  For 
instance,  28  in.  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
indicates  “ stormy  weather,”  28‘5  in.  “ much 
rain,”  and  so  on  to  31  in.  “ very  dry."  Now,  all 
this  is  lamentably  crude  and  incorrect,  for  the 
coming  weather  is  not  so  much  indicated  by  the 
height  of  the  mercury  as  by  its  fluctuations. 
Here  is  another  e.xtract  in  the  same  con- 
nexion : — 

“A  column  of  mercury,  1 in.  square,  and 
£9  922  in.  high — or,  in  round  numbers,  30  in. 
high, — at  32  deg.  Fahr.,  will  equal  or  balance  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.” 

Well,  that  depends ; but  we  should  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Hutton  what  a column  of  mercury  one 
mile  square  would  do  ? 

Eules  for  the  measurement  of  flowing  water 
are  given,  there  being  an  illustration  of  the 
notched  board.  The  method  of  measurement 
through  an  orifice  is  also  mentioned,  though 
here  we  do  not  find  theory,  a.s  represented  by 
Mr.  Hutton,  quite  square  with  our  preconceived 
notions  of  what  is  usually  followed  in  practice ; 
taking  the  author’s  own  example  as  a test  case. 

Turning  over  several  pages,  wc  find  a good 
chapter  on  liquid  fuel,  illustrated  by  some  well- 
selected  woodcuts.  These  refer  to  Mr.  Urqubart’s 
system  of  burning  liquid  fuel,  the  data  and  illus- 
trations being  taken  from  Engineering.  In  the 
section  devoted  to  petroleum  engines,  Spiel’s 
motor  is  the  only  one  mentioned. 

There  are  some  crude  “rules ’’given  in  the 

marine  engineering  department,  e.g. : 

''  The  cons7cmptio7i  of  coal  i7i  marine  boilers 
varies  as  the  distance  steamed,  multiplied  by 
the  square  of  the  speed  of  the  ship.” 

“ The  co7isuniptio7i  of  coal  in  mn7'inc  boilers 
per  unit  of  time  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  speed 
of  the  ship.” 

The  author  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,— “ The 
speed  of  a steamship  due  to  a given  consump- 
tion of  coal  may  be  found  by  the  converse  of 
the  last  rule.’’  There  is  more  of  this  kind  of 
thing,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  “ practical 
engineer,”  for  whose  guidance  the  book  has  been 
compiled,  will  be  sufficiently  practical  to  take 
these  rules  grano. 

A good  deal  of  space  is  accorded  to  the 
subject  of  safety-valves  and  injectors,  feed- 
pumps, and  feed-water-heaters  follow.  Various 
■types  of  boiler  are  dealt  with.  Several  illus- 
trations of  boiler  explosions  are  given,  but  the 
subject  is  .naturally  far  too  large  to  be  more 
than  cursorily  touched  upon  in  the  nine  pages 
devoted  to  its  consideration. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  section  of  the  book, 
which  is  devoted  to  “ steam,  condensation,  con- 
dpsers,  air-pumps,  water-pumps,  slide-valves 
piston-valves,  Corliss,  and  other  valves;  link- 
motion  and  other  valve-gears,  &c.”  The  data 
here  is  well  selected,  and  the  author  has  com- 
piled judiciously  in  most  cases.  The  “rules,” 
as  usual,  are  the  most  questionable  part,  and 
£ome  of  them  are  not  by  any  means  so  compre- 


hensive as  the  author  appears  to  suppose ; in 
fact,  one  of  his  chief  faults  is  to  lay  down  hard- 
and-fast  rules,  and  to  lead  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  they  have  a universal  application,  as  if 
there  were  no  disturbing  conditions  varying 
with  so  many  different  positions.  However, 
the  “ practical  engineer  ” does  not  want  to  be 
told  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  engineering 
practice  by  means  of  “ rules,”  any  more  than  to 
other  branches  of  learning,  so  perhaps  no  great 
harm  is  done  beyond  a waste  of  printer’s  ink 
and  clean  paper. 

The  next  section  deals  with  details  of  steam- 
engines.  The  matter,  again,  is  well  selected 
and  well  illustrated,  the  author  being  successful 
in  getting  a great  deal  of  very  practical  infor- 
mation in  a small  space.  It  is  here  that 
formula;  find  a more  legitimate  place,  and  the 
rules  and  examples  from  actual  practice  may 
be  studied  with  advantage.  This  division  of 
the  book  concludes  with  a section  devoted  to 
hydraulic  propulsion.  The  author  quotes  the 
Nautilus  experiments,  and  gives  a couple  of 
illustrations  of  the  propelling  machinery  of 
that  vessel.  We  would,  however,  refer  him  to 
the  torpedo-boat  experiments  described  so  fully 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Barnaby  before  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  as  being  far  more  suited  to 
his  purpose. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  faults  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  book  leaves  a favourable  im- 
pression, and  should  prove  a distinctly  useful 
work  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  capable  of 
exercising  some  discretion  as  to  what  should  be 
accepted  and  what  rejected.  To  the  young  and 
inexperienced  engineer  or  amateur  it  might 
prove  a stumbling-block,  but  for  the  “ practical 
engineer” — i.e.,  the  engineer  who  has  had  prac- 
tical experience, — it  should  prove  a useful  ally. 
The  binding  and  printing  are  deserving  of  a 
word  of  praise. 

Loclnvaod’s  dictionary  of  Terms  used  in  the  Prac- 
tice of  Mechanical  Enghiecring.  Edited  by 

A Foreman  Pattern-maker.  London : 

Crosby  Lockwood  k.  Co.  1888. 

A REALLY  good  and  comprehensive  dictionary 
of  engineering  terms  is  a book  that  would  be 
much  appreciated.  The  work  in  question  con- 
tains upwards  of  six  thousand  definitions,  so 
there  must  necessarily  be  a great  deal  in  it  that 
will  supply  information  to  the  majority  of 
readers,  but  there  are  several  omissions.  Here 
are  a few  which  we  observe  in  the  com-se  of  a 
casual  inspection,  opening  the  book  at  random. 

“ Live  Roller”  is  described  as  “a  roller  which 
does  not  revolve  on  a spindle,  but  is  free  to  move 
around  or  along  its  path.  Live  rollers  are  used 
for  turntable  centres,  and  the  slewing  motion 
of  large  cranes.”  The  author  quite  ignores  that 
numerous  class  of  “ live  rollers  ’’  which  are  used, 
for  instance,  in  rolling-mills,  and  are  by  no 
means  free  to  move  around  or  along  a path,  but 
are  driven  by  bevel  gearing  for  transporting  the 
ingots.  Under  the  letter  T we  do  not  find  the 
word  “ Transformer.”  Dry  steam  is  described  as 
“ steam  which  has  neither  been  superheated  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  mixed  with  the  water  of  priming 
on  the  otlier,  but  remains  in  the  normal  condi- 
tion, which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  suitable  for  use  in  engine  cylinders. 
Called  also  saturated  steam.”  This,  we  think, 
is  a very  poor  definition,  and  not  accurate 
under  certain  conditions.  To  describe  the  term 
without  reference  to  the  relation  between  pres- 
sure and  temperature  is  not  possible.  Saturated 
steam  is  described  as  follows  : — “ Steam  is  said 
to  be  saturated  when  it  remains  in  contact  with 
the  water  from  which  it  is  generated.  It  then 
holds  a quantity  of  moisture  in  suspension,  and 
is  not  in  the  condition  of  a true  gas.  Also 
called  dry  steam  and  vaporous  steam.”  The 
word  dynamo  does  not  occur.  There  is  no 
reference  to  tamping,  as  used  in  mining  opera- 
tions. Tachymeter  does  not  occur,  neither  does 
ingot-iron.  To  the  word  “Calorimeter”  we  find 
the  following  explanation  attached : — “ The  sec- 
tion area  of  a boiler-flue,  given  in  square  inches, 
is  sometimes  termed  the  calorimeter  of  the 
boiler.”  No  mention  is  made  of  the  instrument 
which  is  used  for  ascertaining  the  specific  heat 
of  a body.  Ampere,  ohm,  and  commutator  are 
all  left  out,  but  here  it  dawns  on  us  that  the 
author  has  ignored  that  important  branch  of 
engineering  which  deals  with  electrical  pheno- 
mena, as  the  word  “ electricity  ” itself  does  not 
occur. 

Turning  Latlu's : a ^f{^7lual  for  Technical 
Schools  and  Apprentices.  Edited  by  Jam.es 
Lukin,  B.A.  London:  E.  i:  F.  N.  Spon. 
1888. 

“ Of  what  u.se  is  it  to  multiply  books  on  the 
art  of  turning  ? ” The  author  supposes  a critic 


of  bis  work  asking  such  a question,  and  we  do 
not  find  any  very  satisfactory  answer  in  the 
little  book  in  question.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lukin 
does  not  take  very  high  ground.  lie  says: — 
“ Just  as  a new  shop  is  frequently  opened 
in  the  midst  of  other  old-establi.shed  ones,  and 
may,  and  very  often  does,  obtain  at  least  its 
fair  share  of  patronage ; so  is  our  little,  unpre- 
tending volume  presented  to  the  public,  and 
asks  very  humbly  a little  of  the  patronage 
which  the  world  of  amateur  turners  is  able  to 
bestow.” 

There  is  not  very  much  we  can  add  to  this 
in  the  way  of  criticism.  The  author  appears  to 
understand  his  subject  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
necessities  of  the  work  go.  He  says  what  has 
been  said  dozens  of  times  before,  just  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  it  has  been  said  dozens  of 
limes  before.  The  title-page  informs  us  that 
there  are  194  illustrations  in  the  work.  These 
are  largely  of  the  “ catalogue  block  ” order,  and 
the  name  of  the  Britannia  Company  figures 
extensively  in  this  connection.  Turning  to  a 
chapter  “ On  choosing  a lathe,”  the  Britannia 
Company  again  is  the  only  firm  we  notice  that 
is  mentioned,  and  the  reader  might  well  suppose 
that  this  company  stands  alone,  or,  at  any  rate, 
is  the  only  one  worth  mentioning  as  producing 
the  tool  necessary  for  the  turner.  We  don’t 
know  whether  there  is  any  connection  between 
this  exclusiveness  and  the  fact  that  the 
Britannia  Company  has  thirty-one  pages  of 
advertisements  at  the  end  of  the  book,  or 
whether  it  is  merely  coincidence.  The 
Britannia  Company,  we  think,  has  cause  to  be 
grateful  to  the  writers  of  minor  works  on  turn- 
ii5g,  for  it  appears  to  us  that  they — the  Britannia 
Company — occupy  a position  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  that  they  fill  in  the  practical  world 
of  turning  at  large.  We  presume,  of  course, 
that  the  work  in  question  is  offered  to  the  public 
by  the  author  and  publisher  in  good  faith,  and 
is  not  subsidised  by  any  manufacturing  firm. 
We  find  it  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this 
view  with  the  fact  that  the  Britannia  Company 
is  the  only  firm  of  lathe-makers  we  have  come 
across  in  the  work.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have 
read  the  book  through, — our  criticism  on  such 
works  being  necessarily  of  the  “ ex pede  ” order 
from  the  limited  space  we  can  afford,— but  we 
have  looked  in  every  place  we  thought  likely  to 
contain  names  of  makers,  and  find  nothing  but 
“Britannia  Company”  throughout.  We  con- 
sider the  fact  creditable  neither  to  the  author 
or  the  publisher,  and  certainly  it  does  not 
increase  our  confidence  in  the  Britannia  Com- 
pany. 


Designing  Wrought  a7id  Cast  Iron  Structures. 

Part  V.  (Wrought-Irou  Roof  Truss  and  Cast- 

Iron  Hollow  Column).  By  Henry  Adams, 

M.Inst.C.E.  London:  60,  Queen  Victoria- 

street. 

This  small  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  with 
two  large  folding-plates,  is  stated  by  the  author 
to  complete  the  first  of  his  series  of  notes  on 
iron  structures.  To  architects  and  others,  re- 
quiring an  elementary  knowledge  of  ironwork, 
this  series  of  notes  will  no  doubt  be  very  useful 
as  an  inexpensive  book  for  reference.  The  price 
is  not  stated  on  the  cover,  but  from  page  18  we 
learn  that  the  price  of  each  part,  post  free,  from 
the  Author,  6U,  Queen  Victoria-street,  is  Is.  6d. 
Part  V.  is  divided  into  two  sections,  and  treats 
of  the  calculation  and  design  of  roof-trusses  and 
cast-iron  columns. 

Section  A deals  with  the  graphic  solution  of 
the  stresses  required  for  the  proper  design  of  a 
roof  truss  of  45  ft.  span  ; notice  being  given  to 
various  points  requiring  consideration.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has 
treated  the  wind  pressure  acting  upon  a roof  as  a 
vertical  load,  because  this  method  is  not  so  true 
as  the  now  universally  - accepted  method  of 
treating  the  wind  as  blowing  horizontally,  and 
dealing  with  its  effect  on  the  sloping  surface 
accordingly.  The  latter  plan  gives  very  little 
extra  work  over  the  former  method.  In  the 
early  examples  of  iron  roofs,  when  the  theory 
was  only  pai'tially  developed,  a vertical  force 
was  allowed  to  be  assumed  only  as  a substitute 
for  the  real  wind  pressure.  Now  the  theoretical 
difficulties  have  been  removed  by  experiment, 
and  hence  there  is  no  reason  any  longer  to  adopt 
an  erroneous  method. 

Section  B is  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 
the  strength  and  design  of  a cast-iron  hollow 
column,  15  ft.  high,  carrying  a load  of  30  tons. 
The  author’s  comparison  of  the  results  obtained 
by  several  different  formula;  is  very  instructive, 
and  the  compilation  in  a single  chapter  most 
useful. 
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Lathe  Work  ; a Practical  Treatise  (yn  the  Tools, 

A2)2>liances,  and  Processes  employed  in  the 

Art  of  Turning.  By  Paul  N.  Hasluck. 

London ; Crosby  Lockwood  & Co. 

This  is  a work  on  the  art  of  turning,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  books  on  the  turner’s 
tools.  It  is  for  this  reason,  doubtless,  that  there 
is  no  illustration  of  a lathe  amongst  the  fifty- 
one  woodcuts  by  which  the  work  is  embellished. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  find  fanlt  with  this 
omission,  as  the  illnstrations  of  various  parts 
that  are  giten  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  executed  for  the  work.  The  author  begins 
with  a historical  retro.spect  of  the  art  of  turning 
from  Jeremiah  the  Prophet  and  the  Egyptians 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  foot-latlie  is  next 
dealt  with,  and  the  method  of  using  band  tools 
described.  Then  follow  chapters  on  mounting 
work  and  fitting  chucks,  after  which  we  get  to 
the  slide-rest  section.  The  concluding  chapters 
are  on  screw-cutting  by  self-acting  motion,  and 
on  the  .screw-cutting  lathe. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  information  in  the 
book  which  may  be  useful  for  beginners,  and 
which  is  put  forward  in  a clear  manner. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

444,  Backs  of  Fire-Grates,  J.  Hall. 

The  idea  set  forth  in  this  specification  is  to  make 
the  backs  of  such  a shape  that  each  brick  forms  all 
three  aides  of  the  back  of  the  grate.  By  using  this 
shape,  but  of  different  depths  from  back  to  front, 
the  grate  may  be  made  to  project  or  to  recede,  or  of 
any  irregular  form  that  may  be  desired. 

741,  Wood  Laths,  H.  G.  Gear. 

The  longitudinal  edges  of  the  laths  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  invention  are  grooved,  and  this 
gives  a better  hold  of  the  plaster  a.s  it  enters  and 
fills  in  this  groove  on  the  edge.  A hold  of  the 
plaster  is  obtained  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
lath,  and  thus  a very  perfect  hold  of  the  plastering 
material  is  maintainod. 

3,856,  Window-Sashes,  T.  W.  Jones  and  H.  J. 
Brookes. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  an 
arrangement  of  window  sashes  whereby  they  can 
be  removed  from  their  frames  for  cleaning,  and 
replaced  without  difficulty  by  any  unskilled  person, 
the  sash-frames  being  at  the  same  time  watertight. 
The  sliding  part,  which  is  T form  in  section,  is 
fixed  at  each  side  of  the  sash,  and  fastened  by  one 
or  more  keys,  which  fit  into  metal  sockets  to  pre- 
vent wear.  The  sliding  bars  travel  up  and  down 
with  each  sash  when  the  window  is  opened  and 
closed.  On  the  back  of  the  sliding  part  a metallic 
eye  is  secured,  to  which  is  fixed  the  sash  line,  which 
travels  over  a sash-puUey  affixed  to  the  head  of  the 
frame.  This  allows  both  the  cords,  as  well  as  the 
weights,  to  be  out  of  sight,  since  the  metallic  eye 
projects  through  a slot  in  the  sides,  or  what  are 
generally  used  as  pulley-stiles,  of  the  window 
frame,  tbo  cord  at  the  sides  being  in  the  boxing  of 
the  frame. 

7,027,  Window-Fastenings,  J.  W.  Wolloms. 

Upon  the  piece  of  metal  forming  the  usual  catch 
a slot  or  recess  is,  according  to  this  invention, 
cut  out,  in  which  is  placed  an  independent  self- 
acting catcli,  the  top  or  upper  surface  of  which, 
when  in  position,  is  fl  ish  with  the  flat  surface  of  the 
ordinary  catch.  The  underside  of  this  independent 
catch  is  slightly  rounded,  or  curved,  to  allow  of  the 
eliding  arm  riding  freely,  and  being  raised  until  it 
locks  itself. 

14,354,  Manufacturing  Cowls,  H.  S.,  J.  H.,and 
G.  S.  F.  Edwards. 

Instead  of  forming  the  cowls  by  hammering  out 
the  metal,  they  are,  by  this  invention,  pressed  out 
by  suitable  stamps  and  dies  operated  by  a machine 
hammer,  which  greatly  simplifies  and  expedites  the 
operation. 

13,689,  Indiarubber  Pipe-joints,  I.  B.  Harris. 

According  to  this  invention  the  pipes  are  united 
ny  the  flanges,  and  by  being  screwod  through  these 
flanges  or  collars  ; but  between  the  joints  a collar  of 
hard  rubber  is  introduced,  making  the  joint  tight 
and  perfect.  Several  mudifications  for  flexible  and 
rigid  tubes  are  described. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Nov.  30. — 17,446,  G.  Humphry,  Weather-bars, 
or  Thresholds,  for  Doorsteps. — 17,460,  E.  Part- 
ridge, Securing  Door-knobs  to  their  Spindles. — 
17,467,  F.  Chantrell  and  Others,  Screwdrivers. 

Dtc.  1.-17,495,  J.  Dinsmore,  Incombustible 
Roof. — 17,602,  S.  & W.  Fisher,  Telescoping  Handle 
for  Doors,  &c. — 17,525,  B.  Phillipson,  Vontilatio'i 
of  Drains  and  Soil  - pipes.— 17,563,  W.  Lindsay, 
Fireproof  Floors. 

Dec.  3. — 17,570,  J.  Carpenter.  Sliding  • sash 
Windows. — 17,607,  H.  Fenton,  Warming  Rooms 
and  Buildings.  | 


Dec.  4,  17,641,  J.  Ogg,  Cutting  and  Dressing 
Stone,  &c,— 17,665,  J.  Lauder,  Clearing  Drains. — 
17,693,  R.  Furstenberg,  Roof  Coverings. 

Dec.  5. — 17,746,  W.  Sturge,  Ceiling  Roses  and 
other  Electrical  Fittings. — 17,749,  J.  Reyoer,  Heat- 
ing Buildings.— 17,752,  W.  Millar,  Ventilating 
Boarded  Floors. 

Dec.  6. — 17,796,  W.  Roberts,  Hanging  Window- 
sashes. — 17,817,  R.  Batey,  Window-sash  Fastener. — 
17,823,  J.  Carter,  Water-closets. — 17,829.  T.  Rus- 
som.  Fireplaces. — 17,836,  C.  Wuitton,  T-Square. — 
17,839,  J.  Cole,  Ventilating  Sash-fastener. — 17,841, 
E.  Robbins,  Cement  or  Concrete. — 17,845,  J.  Cor- 
coran,  Heating  Buildings,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

12.862,  T.  Parkes,  Window-fasteners. — 13,694, 
J.  Brondey,  Water-waste-praventing  Syphon  Cis- 
tern. — 14,746,  J.  Yonngson,  S'^sh-fasteners. — 
15,152,  J.  Denham.  Brick  • machines. — 15,223, 
S.  Russel],  Window  Fastening. — 15.267.  H.  Budge 
and  F.  Jackson,  Device  for  Preventing  the  Opening 
of  Doors. — 15,441,  F.  Ran-ome,  Furnaces  for  Burn- 
ing Cement. — 15,583,  J.  Bewick,  Draught  and 
Weather  Excluders  for  Doors. — 15,586,  R.  Lj'on, 
Brick-moulding  Machine. — 1.5,610,  J.  Rothwel), 
Ventilating. — 16,560,  W.  Hester.  Syphon  Soil, 
Drain-pipes,  kc. — 16,753.  A.  Gray,  Roman  Cements, 
&o. — 17,022,  J.  Howie,  Syphon-Flushing  Cisterns. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Opporifion  for  Two  Mont\t. 

381,  H.  Remain,  Preventing  Draughts  in  Houses, 
&c. — 1,442.  W.  Baird,  Flushing  Water-closets,  kc. 
— 1,612,  W.  Foiilis,  Fireplaces. — 1,717,  P.  Clark, 
Fire-stoves  for  preventing  Down  Draughts  in 
Chimneys. — 2,641,  W.  Constablo  and  J.  Joseph, 
Artificial  Stone. — 2,955,  A.  Ford  and  E.  Wright, 
Self-venulatiog  Sewer-pipe  and  Sewer  Ventilation. 
—9  962,  W.  Cooper,  Water-closet  Structures. — 
11,889,  E.  Wilkinson,  Window-fastener. — 15,243, 
J.  and  W.  Witte,  Door-springs  and  Checks. — 
15,997,  A.  Boult,  Paint. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Dec.  3. 

By  Alfbbd  Thomas  Pbtbe  k Miles, 

Herts,  near  Bishops  Stortford  — “The  Furneur 
Pelham  Brewery,”  with  plant  and  28  acres; 
also  eighteen  freehold  and  copyhold  public  and 
beer  houses £18,2C0 

Dartford.  near — “ The  Wilmington  Brewery,”  with 

plant,  &c.,  and  live  leasehold  beer-houses  6,500 

Dec.  4. 

By  Fuller,  Hoesby,  Sons,  & Cassbll. 

Millwall,  West  Ferry-road  — The  lease  of  the 

“ Regent  Dry  Dock,”  term  27^  years 6,500 

By  Dbivbb  & Pbbfbct, 

Holloway — 60,  Cottenham-road,  71  years,  ground- 

rent  £7 200 

By  Mbssbs.  Fostbb. 

Westminster — 31  and  35,  Marshum. street ; 74,76, 
and  78,  Horsferry-road,  14  years,  ground- 

rent  £56  730 

By  Bogbrs,  Chapman,  k Thomas. 

Brompton— 1,  Beauebsmp-plaoc,  33  years,  ground- 

rent  £10  730 

By  Rdshwohth  k Stbvbns. 

Regent-street — 7,  Beak-street,  31  years,  ground- 

rent  £23.  Ifis J 700 

Connaught-square— 72,  Beymonr-street,  20  years,  ’ 
ground-rent  £9.  4s.  8d 750 

Doraet-square — 18,  New. street,  and  Blabling,  12 

years,  ground-rent  £16  320 

Dec.  6. 

By  WfliTH,  Bebet,  k Tatlob. 

Linooln's-Inn — 7,  New-square,  freehold  uharubers  ..  3 600 
By  Mrssbb.  Trollope. 

Regent-street — 11,  ArgUl-atreet,  freehold  4 160 

Walton-on-Thames— “ The  Oaklands  Dairy  Form,”  ’ 

126a.  3r.  Op.,  freehold 7,050 

By  M.  Miles. 

Bouthwsrk-bridge-road — Ground-rent  of  £10.  lOs. 

reversion  in  1 1 years  710 

Nos.  171.  r3,  175,  179,  and  181,  Southwark- 

bridge-road,  freehold 2 810 

“ The  Old  Juftine"  public-house,  freehold  1)760 

Nos  183  to  197  odd,  touthwark-bridge-road,  free- 
hold   4,900 

“ The  Windsor  Ca»fle  ” public-house,  freehold  ..  3,250 
Disney-street — “ The  Farm  House,"  frcehr-ld  ...  2 060 
Harrow-street — Ground-rent  of  £13,  reversion  in 

44  years  305 

Little  Lsnt-street — A freehold  plot  of  land,  area 

3,200  ft 950 

Nos.  25,  27,  and  29,  Lant-atrcet,  freehold 1,570 


The  freehold  licensed  beerhouse,  23,  Lant-street  *780 
Dec,  6. 

By  Mabch,  Muncy,  k Co. 

Upper  Clapton — 28,  Sach-road,  97  years,  ground- 

rent  £5.  lOs 395 

By  Dalb  a Son. 

Mile  End— 1,  Qrafton-street,  64  years,  ground-rent 

£-1.  10s 601 


By  Nbwbon  a Habdins. 

Holbom— The  Lease  of  288,  High  Holbom,  term  3} 

, years 

Islineton — 35b,  Gibson-square,  39  years,  ground- 

rent  £2  

260  New  North-road,  39yearB,  ground-rent  £6.  6a) 
Highbury— 117,  119.  and  121,  Avenell-road,  93  years 

ground-rent  £22.  lOs.  

Hoxton— 2 to  8 even,  Custance-street,  14  years 

ground-rent  £30  ’ 

Canonbury— 6,  No'tbampton  Park,  38  years,  OTou'nd- 

rent  *15.  ISs.  6d 

Tottenham  Court-road— No.  16,  freehold  house  and 

shop  

Holloway— 39,  Loraine-road,  freehold  " 

Camden-town— 195,  Camden-road,  60  years,  grouaci- 

reDt£6.  58 

Richmond— I, Evelya-terrace,  79  years,  ground-reut 


By  E.  Wood. 

Hammersmith  — 46,  Cambridge-road,  56  years 

ground-rent,  £4 ’ 

Stoke  Newington— 76,  Fairholt-road,  ' 91  "years" 

ground-rent  £7.  lOs.  ) 

Islington— 95,  Upper  Winchester-street,  56yeara' 

ground-rent  £5 ’ 

South  Hornsey- 48,  Spencer-road,  Myeais,  ground- 
rent  £5 


£SO 


1,0c  O' 

40 

420 


3,960 

635 

1,000 

105 


300 

600 

350 

160 


MEETINGS. 


Royal  Imtitute  of  British  Architects.  — Jfr.  John 
Belcher  on  “ Musical  Requirements  in  Church  Planning.” 


Society  of  Art!  (Cantor  Lectures).— CAptoSn  "Vf  do  W 
Abney,  F.R.S.,  on  "Light  and  Colour."  IT.  8p.m. 


Tuesday,  Decbuhbb  18. 


oocjery. — ;>ir.  K,  tritlen,  LL.D.,  oa 
Recent  Changes  in  Prices  and  Incomes  Compared  ” 
7.-I5  p.ra. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— \l-c.  J.  A.  F.  Aspinall 
1 ” The  Frictinn  of  Locomotive  Slide-valves."  8 p.m.  ’ 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association.— Whitworth 
Wallis  on  “ Pompeian  Art.” 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association  — Mr.  R.  C.  Grant 
1 “.Joinery.” 

JUnjichsster  Architectural  Association.— Ht.  J.  Corbett 
1“  House  Cold-water  Supply  Fittings.”  7.30  p.m, 
Wednesday,  Decbmebb  19. 


Society  of  Ar/s.— Mr.  W.  J.  Dibdio,  on  Standards  of 
Light.”  8 p.m, 

Inventors'  Institute.— Ut.  S.  J.  Mackie  on  “Some 
Matters  Connected  with  the  new  Patents  Bill  ” Ac  • 
and  on  “ Some  Recent  Inventions  Suitable  to  the’ House- 
hold ” 8 p.m. 

Civil  and  Me-hanical  Engineers’  Society.— ISt.  W.  A, 
Eckersley  on  “ The  Oroya  Railway  in  Peru.”  7 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  IVorks'  Institution 
— 8.30  p.m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society  —Papers  by  Mr.  C.  Hard  - 
ing,  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston,  M.A.,and  Captain  D.  Wilson- 
Barker.  7 p.m. 


Thursday,  Decbmebb  20. 

Sanitary  Institute. — Mr,  Bmest  Hart  on  “The  new 
Local  Government  Bill  and  the  County  Councils,  especially 
in  relation  to  Sanitary  Adminiatrarion."  k p.m 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Annual  Dinner. 


^isadanta. 

Building’  in  New  York. -The  building- 
season  for  1888  in  New  York  shows  a great  fall- 
ing-ofl  in  the  number  and  amount  of  new  in- 
vestments, compared  with  1887.  According  to 
the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Stati.stics,  the 
number  of  buildings  proposed  in  1887  up  to 
Oct.  .81  was  3,981,  of  an  estimated  value  of 
62,941,072  dols.  On  Oct.  31  of  the  present  year 
the  total  nnmber  of  buildings  proposed  to  be 
erected  was  2,704,  valued  at  40,886.375  dols., 
thus  showing  a decrease  of  1,277  buildings  and 
22,054,697  dols.,  as  compared  with  last  year. 
The  decline  is  attributed  wholly  to  over-build- 
ing,  more  dwellings  having  been  erected  on  the 
west  side  than  there  are  people  to  occupy  them. 
The  outlook  for  1889,  therefore,  is  not  pro- 
mising. 

New  Granaries  and  Warehouses  at 
Brixton.— An  extensive  range  of  buildings  in 
Coldharbour-lane,  near  Loughborough  Junction, 
covering  an  area  of  upwards  of  8,000  ft., 
together  with  ten  houses  adjoining,  were  com- 
pleted in  March  last  for  Messrs.  Osborne  & 
Young,  corn  and  forage  factors,  A few  even- 
ings ago  the  proprietors  gave  a supper  to  all 
who  were  employed  during  the  erecti<  n of  the- 
buildings  to  testify  to  them  their  satisfaction 
at  the  manner  in  which  they  were  carried  out- 
and  completed.  Mr.  Cruwys,  of  Brixton-road. 
was  the  architect ; and  Mr.  T.  H.  Rodwell,  of 
Loughborough  Junction,  the  contractor. 

Iron  Building's. — Messrs.  North  Son, 
constructors  of  iron  buildiugs  and  roofing,  have 
purchased  property  adjoining  their  piesent 
premises  in  London-road,  Southwark,  with  a 
view  to  extending  their  workshops. 

Removal. — Messrs.  C.  Isler  & Co.,  artesian 
well  engineers,  late  of  88,  Soufhwark-street, 
have  removed  to  more  extensive  premi.ses, 
known  as  “Artesian  Works,"  Bear-lane,  South- 
wark. 
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The  New  Harbour  Works  at  Hamburg. 

The  Dew  harbour  works,  docks,  and  depots  at 
Hamburg  are  just  opened.  The  free  harbour 
STte?'!  it  is  called,  is  divided  by  the  Eiver 
Elbe  into  a northern  and  a southern  part.  Ihe 
former  consists  of  the  City  of  Hamburg  free 
harbour  quarter,  and  embraces,  besides  a 
Quantity  of  newly-constructed  canals  and 
streets,  an  area  of  40,000  square  mhties  entirely 
covered  with  huge  warehouses.  These  build- 
ings all  of  which  consist  of  vaults,  counting- 
houses,  and  four  stories  above,  are  fitted  with 
the  mo.st  improved  hydraulic  lifts,  and  lighted 
entirely  by  the  electric  light.  In  order  to  clear 
this  quarter,  it  was  necessary  to  pull  down  500 
dwelling  houses,  inhabited  by  some  8,000  per- 
sons The  quays  here,  which  were  begun 
twenty  years  ago  and  are  not  finished  yet,  have 
a length  of  8,000  mfetres,  afford  accommoda- 
tion for  6,000  steamers,  and  are  connected  by  a 
network  of  branch  lines  with  the  railway- 
stations  in  the  town.  The  southern  portion 
consists  of  the  harbour  for  sailing  ships,  capable 
of  accommodating  a couple  of  hundred  vessels, 
and  a harbour  for  the  coasting  trade.  The 
steam  crane  in  the  former  harbour  is 
capable  of  lifting  150  tons.  Within  this 
portion  is  also  situated  the  great  petroleum 
harbour  and  depots, — the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,— whilst  a great  space  of  land  is 
reserved  for  the  further  building  of  warehouses, 
dry  docks,  See.  The  cost  of  all  these  works  is 
estimated  at  6,000,000^.,  of  which  the  Clerman 
Empire  contributes  2,O0O,OOOZ.  In  order  to 
maintain  connection  between  the  customs  part 
of  the  town  and  the  island  in  the  Elbe  a magni- 
ficent bridge  has  been  built,  which  by  its 
antique  style  is  considered  the  handsomest  in 
Germany.  As  a continuation  of  this  bridge 
another  i.s  to  be  built  across  the  Alter  Hafen 
Canal  which  will  admit  of  the  passage  of  ships 
through  the  middle.  The  bridge  across  the 
Elbe  built  by  the  Cologne-Mindener  Railway 
Company  forms  the  limit  of  the  Elbe  Customs 
district  to  the  south,  and  as  the  formerly  free 
town  of  Altona  is  now  absorbed  in  the  Customs 
union,  the  future  free  harbour  district  of  Ham- 
burg consists  solely  of  the  River  Elbe,  com- 
mencing at  the  inner  town  and  stretching  to 
the  railway -bridge  in  question. 


Sanitary  Appliances  and  Fittings. — 
Messrs.  Henry  Conolly,  Limited,  of  Hampstead- 
road,  have  just  issued  their  revised  catalogue  of 
sanitary  appliances  and  fittings,  including 
every  description  of  plumbers’,  engineers’,  and 
gasfitters’  brasswork.  It  is  a very  well-got-up 
volume  of  more  than  500  pages,  very  fully 
illustrated.  The  catalogue  is  to  some  extent 
encyclopedic  within  its  own  domain,  for  be- 
sides Me-srs,  Conolly’a  own  e.xcellent  special- 
ties in  the  way  of  water-closets  and  other 
appliances,  the  best  forms  of  water-closets  of 
various  types  by  several  other  of  the  best 
makers  are  shown.  But  we  are  sorry  to  see  the 
old  pan-closet,  with  its  abominable  iron  “ con- 
tainer,” finding  a place  in  a catalogue  of  this 
kind.  We  suppose  it  will  be  urged  that  the 
pan-closet  is  still  in  demand  on  account  of  its 
cheapness,  but  we  trust  that  before  long  it  will 
disappear  from  the  catalogue,  and  cease  to  be 
supplied  by  so  reputable  a firm  as  Messrs. 
Conolly.  This  appears  to  he  the  only  blemish 
upon  what  is  one  of  the  completest  and  most 
useful  of  sanitary  catalogues  which  we  have 
seen  for  some  time,  and  which  is  likely  to  be 
found  of  great  service  in  all  architects’  and 
builders’  offices,— appliances  of  all  kinds,  to 
meet  every  exigency  of  position,  being  figured 
in  it. 


Building  Land  at  Teddington.  — On 
Monday  Me>srs.  Baker  3c  Sous  submitted  for 
sale,  at  the  Clarence  Hotel,  Teddington,  forty- 
eight  plots  of  freehold  building  land  on  the 
Eilersoy  Estate,  described  as  “the  choicest 
uncovered  site  in  Teddington,”  and  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  fronting  on  the  main 
street,  only  three  minutes’  walk  from  the 
railway  station.  There  was  a numerous 
attendance  at  the  sale.  The  several  plots 
offered  varied  in  their  dimensions,  having 
frontages  of  15  ft.,  18  ft.,  24  ft.,  and  30  ft.,  with 
depths  of  from  50  ft.  to  70  ft.  Out  of  the 
entire  number  of  sites  submitted,  eight  were 
shop  plots,  and  for  all  these  there  was  a close 
competition.  Upwards  of  three-fourths  of  the 
plots  submitted,  the  smaller  plots,  having  15  ft. 
frontages,  realised  from  45Z.  to  50Z.  each, 
whilst  those  having  frontages  of  24  ft.  and  30  ft. 
were  sold  for  lOOZ.  and  120Z.  each.  A corner 
shop  plot,  having  a frontage  of  18  ft.  to  Broad- 
street  and  a return  frontage  of  71  ft.  to  Ellersey- 
road,  was  sold  for  1 oOZ. 


Paris  Exhibition,  1889. -We  are  informed 
that  Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Conncil,  has  been 
pleased  to  declare  that  the  conditions  of  the 
Patent  Act,  1883,  under  which  an  application 
for  a patent  is  not  to  be  invalidated  by  the 
exhibition  of  an  invention  at  an  International 
Exhibition,  are  to  apply  to  the  Paris  Universal 
Exhibition,  and  also  that  exhibitors  are  to  be 
relieved  from  the  conditions  of  the  above  Act, 
under  which  they  were  required  to  give  notice 
to  the  Comptroller  of  Patents  of  tlieir  in- 
tention to  exhibit  the  article  afterwards 
sought  to  be  patented.  The  regulations  also 
apply  to  designs  intended  to  be  registered. 
It  is  also  announced  that  in  connexion 
with  the  Mansion  House  Committee  for  the 
British  section  of  the  Exhibition,  a “ Social 
Economy  Committee”  has  been  formed,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a due  illustration  of  the 
subject  of  Social  Economy.  The  Committee 
includes  the  names  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  (chair- 
man), Sir  V.  Kennett-Barrington,  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow,  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe.  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Messrs.  W.  Woodall, 
M P.,  W.  H.  Panneil,  J.  Dredge,  A.  Carpenter. 
M.D.,  C.  J.  Radley,  J.  G.  Fitch,  J.  Furley,  C.  S. 
Loch,  H.  Trueman  Wood,  and  Louis  Parkes, 
M.D.  (hon.  sec.).  The  subjects  to  be  illustrated 
are  chiefly  as  follows Industrial  villages, 
trades  unions,  technical  education,  friendly 
societies,  life  assurance  companies,  savings’ 
banks,  co-operative  stores,  industrial  dwellings, 
working-men's  clubs,  temperance  societies, coffee 
and  vegetarian  restaurants,  protection  of  infant 
life  Factory  Acts,  baths  and  wash-houses, 
domestic  hygiene,  open  spaces,  hygiene  of 
factories  and  workshops,  employes’  funds,  home 
industries,  labour,  and  emigration  and  immi- 
gration. Itis  stated  that  promises  of  a.ssistance 
have  been  received  from  the  Corporation  of 
London,  the  City  Commission  of  8ewers,  and 
other  public  bodies,  as  well  as  from  the  leading 
authorities  in  the  respective  subjects  named 
above.  Models,  plans,  drawings,  and  literature 
will  be  included  in  the  exhibit,  which  the  Com- 
mittee desire  to  be  of  national  significance. 
Offers  of  assistance  from  individuals  or  societies 
connected  with  any  of  the  above  subjects  will 
be  cordially  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee,  at  2,  Walbrook,  E.C. 

Consecration  of  Ballynascreen  Clmrcli, 
Drapers’  Town,  Diocese  of  Derry. — The 
new  church  of  St.  Columba,  Ballynascreen, 
has  been  consecrated.  The  churcli  was  begun 
two  years  ago,  and  stands  upon  the  lines  of  the 
old  external  walls.  The  church  now  consists  of 
a choir  or  chancel,  36  ft.  long  by  16  ft,,  with 
lateral  aisles  or  transepts,  and  a short  nave  and 
soutli  porch.  The  tower  has  been  converted 
into  a baptistery,  and  a lofty  arch  opened  out 
on  its  western  wall.  To  the  south  of  the 
southern  aisle  is  a lean-to  aisle  or  ambulatory, 
which  gives  another  entrance  to  the  church. 
The  vestry  and  its  porch  are  placed  in  the  north 
side.  The  chancel  proper  extends  10  ft.  east- 
ward of  the  transept  arches,  and  is  entirely 
reserved  for  the  offices  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
while  the  floor  is  extended  westward  as  far  as 
the  central  columns  of  the  transepts,  and  en- 
closed with  a low  stone  curb.  The  church  has 
been  designed  and  carried  out  in  every  detail 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  Il.H.A., 
Diocesan  Architect  of  Down,  Connor,  and 
Dromore.  Mr.  John  McNally,  of  Cookstown, 
has  been  the  contractor. 

The  Mitcham  Hall  Estate. — On  Tuesday, 
Messrs.  Lumley  & Co.  submitted  for  sale,  at  the 
Auction  Mart,  the  Mitcham  Hall  Estate,  in 
Surrey.  The  property  was  offered  in  conse- 
quence of  the  owner  and  occupier,  Mr.  Sydney 
Gedge,  M.P.,  coming  to  reside  in  London.  It 
was  described  as  containing  17-^  acres  of  free- 
hold, and  upwards  of  1 acre  leasehold,  held  for 
a term  of  48  years  from  Christmas  next,  at  a 
rental  of  16Z.  a year.  On  biddings  being 
invited,  lO.OOOZ.  was  offered,  and  ll.OOOZ.  having 
been  reached  without  any  further  advance,  the 
auctioneer  reminded  the  company  that  the 
value  of  the  land  alone  might  be  taken  at 
something  like  700Z.  or  800Z.  an  acre,  without 
taking  into  account  the  mansion  itself.  12,000Z. 
was  eventually  reached,  and  there  being  no 
further  offers  the  auctioneer  announced  the 
reserve  as  14,000Z. 

Newgate. — The  City  Lands  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  have  just  agreed  unanimously 
(subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Home  Secretary) 
to  demolish  Newgate  Prison  and  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  and  to  erect  upon  the  site  a 
grand  new  Sessions  House,  suitable  to  the 
modern  requirements,  as  well  as  a fine  row  of 
shops. — Times. 


The  Law  Courts  Branch  of  the  Bank 
of  England. — This  new  building,  of  which  we 
gave  a view  in  the  Builder  for  May  21,  1887. 
is  to  be  opened  for  business  on  Monday  next, 
It  is  situate  at  the  western  end  of  Fleet-street, 
partly  on  the  site  of  the  famous  “Cock” 
Tavern.  There  is  a return  frontage  to  Bell- 
yard,  which  intervenes  between  the  bank  and 
the  clock-tower  of  the  Law  Courts,  and  which 
has  been  considerably  widened.  There  is  a 
large,  lofty,  and  well-lighted  “pay-hall”  on  the 
ground-floor,  conveniently  fitted  up.  Below 
this  there  are  extensive  and  impregnable 
strong-rooms  for  the  storage  of  bullion. 
The  massive  .steel-doors  and  interior- grilles 
of  these  chambers  have  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  &.  Co.,  the  walls  being 
massively  built  of  hard  blue  Staffordshire 
bricks  set  in  cement.  The  bullion  lift,  as  well 
as  the  passenger  and  dinner  lifts  for  the  mana- 
ger’s or  “agent’s”  residence,  are  by  Messrs. 
Clark,  Bunnett,  & Co.,  the  Bostwick  folding 
iron  doors  being  used  to  protect  the  entrances 
to  passenger  lift  shaft.  The  wrought-iron 
entrance  gate,  external  railings,  staircase  balus- 
trade, and  the  ornamental  ironwork  generally, 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Starkie,  Gardner, 
Sl  Co.  The  mosaic  floors,  &c.,  are  by  Messrs. 
Burke  fc  Co.,  and  the  parquetry  by  Mr.  Ebner. 
The  sanitary  appliances  in  the  shape  of  lava- 
tories, water-closets,  baths,  &c.,  are  by  George 
Jennings,  the  heating  and  ventUating  arrange- 
ments being  by  Mr.  Ccittall.  "Warming  is 
effected  by  hot-water  coils.  Mr.  Elslej’s 
apparatus  is  used  for  opening  the  windows 
of  the  “pay -hall,”  and  the  vitiated  air  is 
drawn  off  through  apertures  in  the  ceiling  by 
means  of  the  “diaphragm  ventilator”  invented 
by  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  architect,  Glasgow, 
and  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
Builder  for  Oct.  2,  188(5.  The  electric  lighting 
arrangements  are  by  Messrs.  Drake  3:  Gorham. 
The  grates  in  the  residential  portion  are  by  Mr. 
Potter.  Sequoia-wood  is  used  for  the  doors, 
window-shutters,  and  other  fittings  in  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  of  the  residential  portion  of  the 
Bank.  The  constructional  ironwork  is  by  Messrs. 
Lindsay  & Co.,  of  Paddington.  The  large 
“ pay-hall  ” is  spanned  by  three  large  steel 
girders,  carried  on  double  f-H  stanchions 
of  2 in.  metal  embedded  in  the  walls.  These 
girders  carry  a “pumice  concrete”  fire-proof 
floor,  constructed  in  accordance  with  Messrs. 
Lindsay’s  system,  as  shown  in  fig.  1 of  their 
sheet  of  diagrams  (of  which,  by  the  way.  they 
have  just  issued  a new  edition).  The  joists, 
together  with  the  interlacing  trussed  rods, 
support  and  are  completely  embedded  in  the 
concrete.  The  three  steel  girders  referred  to 
carry  the  9 in.  brick  walls  of  the  corridors,  and 
the  partition  walls  between  the  rooms,  of  the 
three  residential  floors  above  the  Bank  proper. 
The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr,  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  and  the  clerk  of  works  has 
been  Mr.  Fisk.  'The  general  contractors  were 
Messr.s.  Dove  Bros.,  Mr.  James  Gregory  being 
their  resident  foreman. 

The  English  Iron  Trade. — The  English 
iron  market  is  steady,  and  prices  are  firm.  The 
trade  in  pig-iron  is  not  over  active,  but  makers 
are  not  at  all  anxious  to  do  forward  business, 
believing  in  the  advent  of  higher  values.  There 
has  not  been  much  change  in  any  of  the  pig- 
iron  markets,  not  even  in  Scotch  warrants. 
Hematite  iron  is  still  brisk.  The  finished  iron 
market  also  shows  no  material  change,  being 
steady,  and  prices  firm.  A fresh  fillip  has  been 
given  to  the  steel  market  by  the  placing  of 
large  contracts  for  rails,  additional  heavy  orders 
having  been  secured  this  week.  The  call  for 
shipbuilding  steel  is  now  so  heavy  that  makers 
in  the  north-west  have  been  able  to  advance 
their  quotations  12s.  6d.  a ton.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  demand  for  new  ships  is  still 
good,  yards  being  meanwhile  as  busily  engaged 
as  the  short  days  will  permit.  Engineers  are 
also  very  bu.sy. — Iron. 

Tlie  Loudon  Central  Winter  Fund  of 
House  Decorators  and  Painters. — We  are 
asked  to  say  that,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Miss  Grace  Hawthorne,  the  ticket  benefit  at 
the  Royal  Princess’s  Theatre  in  aid  of  the  above 
fund,  which  we  mentioned  a week  or  two  since, 
has  been  extended  to  all  performances  to 
December  24,  1888.  “Hands  Across  the  Sea" 
will  be  played  each  evening  and  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  The  fund  was  formed  in  1874,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  a small  sum  weekly  to  its 
members  when  unemployed  during  the  winter. 
Tickets  only  will  benefit  the  fund ; they  will  be 
sent,  post-free,  on  receipt  of  postal-order  or 
stamps,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Blades,  secretary,  28,  Long- 
ford-street,  Albany-street,  N.W. 
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Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Wands* 
■worth.  — The  permanent  chorch  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Wandsworth  Common,  has 
lately  been  consecrated.  The  portion  of  the 
building  at  present  finished  comprises  a nave, 
28  ft.  wide  and  84  ft.  long,  with  lofty  clear 
story  and  lean-to  aisles,  11  ft.  6 in.  wide,  bat 
on  the  north  side,  owing  to  the  church  school 
encroaching  on  part  of  the  site,  only  two  bays 
of  the  whole  width  of  the  aisle  have  been 
erected.  In  consequence  of  the  nearness  of 
adjoining  buildings,  there  are  no  side  windows 
to  the  aisles,  the  walls  of  which  are  divided 
into  many  panels,  somewhat  ornamentally 
treated  at  the  heads,  the  divisions  being  formed 
by  brick  piers.  There  is  a dado  of  red  bricks 
under,  surmounted  by  a bluish  brick  string- 
course. One  of  the  aisle  panels  is  filled  with  a 
representation  of  the  Ascension,  designed  by 
Mr.  Tinworth,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Doulton 
<k  Co.,  aninstalment  of  a complete  series  of  Scrip- 
tural subjects  in  terra-cotta.  The  north  porch 
(with  a kind  of  parvise  over),  the  chancel, 
organ-chamber,  and  vestries  have  not  yet  been 
built,  though  the  chancel  arch  has  been  tem- 
porarily filled  in.  At  the  west  end  is  a lofty 
gabled  bell-turret,  containing  two  large  and 
one  small  bells  from  the  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Warner  ic  Sons.  The  turret  is  of  substantial 
thickness,  and  well  buttressed  under,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  get  in  a considerable  amount  of 
light  in  the  west  nave  wall,  which  has  three 
lofty  two-light  -windows,  besides  a rose-window. 
The  base  of  the  bell-turret  is  partly  corbelled 
over  in  massive  stones  above  the  latter.  There 
are  five  bays  to  the  nave,  a temporary  chancel 
arrangement  of  wood  being  formed  in  the  two 
eastern  bays,  divided  from  the  nave  by  a lofty 
wrought-iron  screen,  surmounted  by  a floriated 
cross.  This  was  executed  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Gaw- 
thorp,  of  Long-acre.  The  nave  and  aisle 
roofs  are  of  fir  timber,  with  very  sub- 
stantial trusses,  those  to  the  nave  being  of 
queen-post  form,  adapted  to  a high-pitched 
roof,  and  ornamentally  treated.  There  are  no 
intermediate  trasses,  the  purlins  being  of  addi- 
tional strength  in  consequence,  and  the  roof 
boarded  and  panelled  to  the  under-side  of  the 
common  rafters,  with  a view  to  ultimate  decora- 
tion in  colour.  The  windows  are  glazed  with 
ornamental  lead  quarries  of  cathedral  rolled 
glass  of  various  tints  mixed  with  clear  white 
glass.  The  clearstory  windows  can  all  be 
opened  simultaneously,  on  Blsley’s  system.  The 
piers  carrying  the  nave  arcade  are  of  Pennant 
stone,  the  main  walls  of  grey  stock  bricks  with 
red  brick  (from  Bracknell)  bands  of  dressings. 
Doulting  stone  externally  and  Westwood  ground 
Bath-stone  internally  have  been  sparingly  used. 
The  area  for  seats  is  paved  with  solid’  wood 
blocks,  and  ultimately  the  passages  will  be 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  hot- water  warming 
arrangements  are  by  Messrs.  Rosser  & Russell, 
the  gas-fitting  by  Mr.  John  Court,  of  Brompton-  . 
road.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale, : 
of  Albert  Embankment,  and  the  architect  Mr. 
B.  Edmund  Ferrey,  F.S.A.  The  church  will  at 
present  accommodate  about  420.  The  clerk  of 
works  was  Mr.  J.  Gard. 

Rail-way  in  Honduras.  — Tenders  are 
invited  by  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Honduras  Government, 
for  the  construction,  equipment,  maintenance, 
and  working  of  a railway,  upon  the  land  grant 
system,  and  of  a landing-pier  at  Belize.  The 
line,  ninety  miles  in  length,  will  run  from 
Belize  towards  the  western  frontier,  and  the 
contractor  will  be  required  to  obtain  a conces- 
sion from  the  government  of  Guatemala  for 
powers  to  extend  the  line  into  the  latter 
territory  ; he  will  also  be  required  to  introduce 
1,000  immigrants  into  the  colony  of  Honduras. 
The  Honduras  Government  is  prepared  to  grant, 
by  way  of  subsidy,  land  at  the  rate  of  5,000 
acres  per  mile  of  railway,  and  to  pay,  in  instal- 
ments, a sum  of  600,000^.  towards  the  under- 
taking, but  all  preliminary  surveys  must  be 
made  at  the  coutractor’s  expense. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, 

Greenheart,  B.G ton 

Teak,  E.l load 

Sequoia,  U.S foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada load 

Birch  ,,  

Elm  

.Fir,  Danteic,  Ac 

Oak  ,,  

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow 

Lath,  Dantaic fathom 

St.  Petersburg 


£.  8.  d. 

6 10  0 
9 0 0 
0 2 3 
3 10  0 

3 10  0 

4 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 

5 10  0 
3 6 0 

3 10  0 

4 10  0 

6 0 0 


£.  8.  d. 

7 10  0 
14  0 0 
0 3 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 
6 0 0 
4 0 0 
4 10  0 
7 0 0 
4 0 0 
6 10  0 
6 10  0 

6 10  0 I 


TIMBER  (eonfinued).  £,  e.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

Wainaeot,  Riga,  Ac log  2 16  0 4 6 0 

,,  Odessa,  crown 2 15  0 3 6 0 

DealSjPinland,  2ndand  lst..,8td.l00  9 0 0 10  0 0 

„ „ 4th  and  3rd 7 0 0 8 10  0 

Riga  7 0 0 8 0 0 

St.  Petersbnrg,  Ist  yellow  10  0 0 16  0 0 

„ 2nd  9 0 0 10  0 0 

,,  white  8 0 0 10  10  0 

Swedish 7 10  0 16  0 0 

White  Sea  8 10  0 17  0 0 

Canada,  Pine,  Ist  19  0 0 26  10  0 

„ „ 2nd  11  0 0 17  10  0 

„ „ 3rd,  Ac 7 10  0 10  10  0 

„ Spruce,  lat  9 10  0 10  10  0 

„ „ 3rd  and  2nd 7 0 0 8 10  0 

New  Brunswick,  Ac 6 16  0 8 15  0 

Battens,  all  kinds  6 10  0 12  0 0 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.,  1 in.,  pro- 

pared,  First 0 11  0 0 14  6 

Second  0 8 0 0 10  9 

Other  qualities  0 6 6 0 7 9 

Cedar,  Cuba foot  0 0 3}  0 0 4} 

Honduras,  Ac 0 0 3}  0 0 4} 

Australian  0 0 3 0 0 3} 

Maho^ny,  Cuba  0 0 4}  0 0 6} 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  0 0 4}  0 0 6} 

Mexican  ..  0 0 4}  0 0 4} 

Tobasco  0 0 4}  0 0 6} 

Honduras  ,,  0 0 4}  0 0 6} 

Box,  Turkey ton  6 0 0 12  0 0 

Walnut,  Italian foot  0 0 4}  0 0 6} 

METALS. 

Ibok — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton  4 17  6 BOO 
II  „ at  works  in  Wales  ...  4 7 6 4 10  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ...  6 15  0 7 0 0 


METALS  (continued).  £.  s,  d.  £,  s.  d. 
COPPKB— 


British,  cake  and  ingot 

Best  selected  

....  ton 

80 

80 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sheets,  strong 

84 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

Chili,  bars  

78 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ybllow  Mktal 

lb. 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

7* 

Lsap — 

Pig,  Spanish  

ton 

13 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

English,  common  brands  . 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sheet.  English 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Speltbr— 

Silesian,  special  

ton 

18 

12 

6 

18 

15 

0 

Ordinary  brands 

18 

10 

0 

18  12 

6 

Tin— 

Straits 

99 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Anstralian  

99 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

English  Ingots 

102 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Zinc — English  sheet  

ton 

22  10 

0 

23  10 

0 

OILS. 

Linseed  

ton 

18 

5 

0 

18 

7 

6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

28 

10 

0 

29 

10 

0 

Ceylon  

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Palm,  Lagos  

28 

0 

0 

28 

10 

0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale  .... 

31 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  brown  

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cottonseed,  refined  

23 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tallow  and  Oleme 

19 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

Lubricating,  D.8 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

,,  refined  

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Turpbntixb— 

American, in  casks 

cwt. 

1 

14 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Tab— Stockholm 

...barrel 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

9 

Archangel  0 12  0 0 12  0 


CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Adnjertieements  in  this  Number. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Granite,  Flints,  and  Slag 

Lorelling  Recreation  Qronnd 

Engine  Stable,  Coke  Stage,  Ac.,  at  Scarboro’ 

i'l‘)p -Vans  and  arts 

Chimney  Sha't  and  Furnaces 

New  Wing  to  InBrmary  

Widening  Bridge,  Congleton 

Street  Lighting  

Public  Market  Hall  

Hot  Water  Heating  Apparatus 

New  Bridge  and  Eemovul  of  Existing  Bridge 

Steam  Cooking  Apparatus 

New  Parcel  Sorting  Office,  Ipswich 

Alteration  at  Cemetery  

Recessing  Gates,  Finsbury-park  

Formation  of  G a?el  P tb,  Kennington-park 

Gravel  Kootpaths,  Ac.,  Ravenscourt-park 

Repair-<,  V'ctcria-pwlc 

‘■on  truction,  Equipment,  Ac.,  of  Railway  ... 

Riding  School,  Ac.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Bsrracks  Buildings  (various  towns) 

Removal  and  Re-erection  of  Hall,  Walth’mstow 
New  Church,  St.  John's,  Carmarthen 


By  whom  required. 


Architect,  Surveyoi 
Engineer. 


or 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 


Pago. 


Acton  Local  Board 

Brentford  Local  Board 
North-Eastern  Railway 

Mile  End  "Vestry 

do. 

Woolwich  Union 

County  of  Chester  

Finchlev  Local  Board 
Rotherham  Corporation 

Durham  Cnion 

GIbkow,  Hillbead,  Ac., 
.-Joint  Briitge  Com, 

Thakehum  Union 

Com.  of  H.  M.  Works... 
Paddington  Burinl  Board 
Met.  Board  of  Works... 
do. 
do. 
do. 

British  Honduras 

War  Department 

Salvation  Army  

F.  H.  Morris,  Esq 


C.  N.  Lailey 

Mr.  Lacey 

Wm.  BeU  

Official 

J M.  Knight  .. 

J O.  Cook 

S,  Bull  

G.  W Brumell. 

A.  Neill 

W.  Crozier,  Jun. 

Miller  A Bell  .. 

OJjidal 

do. 

F.  W.  M.  King., 

O^cial 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

J.  W.  Duuford.. 


Middleton.IYothero.ACo. 


Dec.  18th 
do 

Dec.  19th 
do. 
do. 

Dec.  20tli 
do. 

Dec.  2l9t 

Dec.  28th 
do. 


xi. 

xiiL 

liii. 

xiii. 

xiii. 


Dec.  3lBt 
do. 

Jan.  Ist 
Jan.  3rd 


do 

do. 

April  8rd 
Not  stated, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment, 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 

Page. 

Rotherham  Corporation 
Civil  Service  Com 

Dec.  17th 
Jan.  4th 

Assistant  Surveyors,  R.  E.  Dept 

Not  stated  

xvi. 

TENDERS. 

[Oommunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  mnst 
reach  us  not  later  than  12  Noon  on  TAitrrdav*.] 


BEDFORD. — For  proposed  villa  residence,  Goldington- 
road,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  E.  W.  Perry.  Mr.  .Tames  Hull, 
architect  and  surveyor,  17,  St.  Paul’s-square,  Bedford. 

Foster £1,171  0 0 

Haynes  i,098  0 0 

Knight 1,090  6 0 

Richards 1,<I60  0 0 

Laughton  1,056  0 0 

Marten  1,050  0 0 

White  1,040  0 0 

Smith  1 040  0 0 


COWFOLD  (Sussex). — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Wallhnrst  Manor,  Cowfold,  Sussex.  Mr.  Fredk.  Wheeler, 
architect,  23,  Chancery -lane,  W.C,  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Evans  A Deacon,  1,  Adelaide-street,  Charing-cross,  S.W. 

Brick  facing 

Stone  facing.  in  lieu  Cottages, 
of  Stone. 

H.  J.  Sanders  £4,974  £4,896  £684 

Hill  Bros 4,857  4,341  705 

Geo.  n.  Gibson 4,817  4,317  650 

Maides  A Harper  4,567  4,230  700 

Geo.  Shaw  4,410  4,117  !.!...  699 

G,  Jervis  Smith  4,396  ......  3,713  ...  . 686 

Foster  A Diessee 4,337  3,938  ...  ' 620 

J.  Potter 4,330  :i,800  045 

P.  Peters  (stone)* 3,781  3,593  681 

* Accepted. 


BLACKHEATH. — For  the  erection  of  a cricket 
pavilion  near  the  Manor  Way,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Yalentine. 
Mr.  B-naiah  W.  Adkin,  architect,  33,  Walbrook,  E.C. : — 

G.  Davenport  £269  0 0 

Keanard  Bros 227  10  0 

H.  L.  Holloway  314  0 0 

G.  F.  Havell  (accepted) 208  0 0 


BURT  ST.  EDMUNDS — For  the  erection  and  com- 
pletion of  Salvation  Army  barracks  bnildings  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  for  General  Booth.  Seating  capacity,  700. 
Es'imates  include  lighiing,  seating,  and  fencing.  Mr.  J. 
Williams  Dunford,  architect,  101,  Queen  "Victoria- 


street,  E.C. 

J.  Robinson,  Jun.,  Bury  £716  0 0 

Pampb  Ion  Bros.,  Cambridge 003  0 0 

J.  Robinson,  Son  , Bury  595  Q 0 

D Eliwood  A Son,  Sandy 679  0 0 

W.  Sortwell,  Harlow 673  10  0 

8.  Hipwell,  Wisbech  . 668  10  0 

F.  J.  Coihead,*  Leytonstone  644  0 0 

Alierton  A Wheeler,  Cambridge  610  0 0 

•Accepted. 


OOWFOLD  (Sussex).— For  removal  and  re-erection  of 
■woolen  farm  buildings.  Mr.  Frederick  Wheeler,  architect. 
P.  Peters  (accepted)  £375  0 0 


FELIXSTOWE  (Suffolk). — For  erecting  two  houses 
and  shops,  for  Mrs.  Finlay  and  Miss  Hall.  Mr.  John 
Shewoll  Corder,  architect,  9,  Tboro'fare,  Ipswich  — 
Bennet  fil,460  o'  0 

Girlmg  1,450  0 0 

Ward  1^397  0 0 

Grimwood 1,295  0 0 

Durram* 1,229  12  9 

• Accepted  subject  to  certain  deductions. 

KEITH,  N.B. — Accepted  for  rebuilding  parts  destroyed 
bv  fire  on  Sept.  30,  and  for  completing  the  dock  tower  at 
Instituti*  Buildings,  Mill-street,  for  the  Directors.  Mr.  F. 
D.  Robertsou,  Pife-Keith,  architect. 

3faton’g  Work. — Alexander  A Son,  Portsea. 
Carpenter’s  Work.~Q.  AR.  Cameron,  Keith. 

Slater's  Work. — A.  A R.  Wright,  Keith. 

Plasterer’ s Work. — G.  McKay,  Keith, 

Plumier's  Work.—H.  K.  Eathie,  Keith. 

Painter's,  S^c.,  Work. — M.  McConnachie,  Keith. 
Roojlights  and  Qlazing. — Beadle  A Co.,  London. 
Seating  Engineer. — J.  Taylor,  Abe-deen. 

[Amount  of  accepted  tenders,  exclusive  of  gas-lampo  and 
brackets,  for  rebuilding  burnt  parts,  £1,227.  16s.  9d.] 
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HARLEBDEN.— For  new  wioff  to  mnnaRer's  cottage  at 
Messrs.  Wellord  & Rons’  Dairy  Homestead,  Harlesden. 
Messrs.  Purves  &.  Done,  arehitectB. 

Langler  & Pinkham  £991  0 0 

tv.  Goodman 0^^  0 

W.  M.  Dahbs  0*9  9 9 

Oldrey  & Co 923  0 0 

Martin  <t  Wells  ? n 

Allen  & Sons 


W.  A.  Proyor  . 


830  0 0 


LAMBETH.  — Tenders  for  new  reading  ■ room  and 
alterations  to  Lambeth  Boys’  School",  Hercules-buildings. 
Messrs.  Waring  & Nicholson,  architects,  65,  Parliament- 

""ForliSo™  il38  0 0 

W,  & F.  Croaker 9 " 

Lapthorne  & Co.  (accepted) 426  0 0 

LONDON.— For  rehullding  Cbnllis’s  “ Royal  Hotel, " 
Rupert  street,  W..  for  Mr  Joseph  ChalUs.  Mr.  John 
Wahiram,  surveyor,  16,  Craven-street,  Charmg-cross, 
W.C.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Geo.  Eackford,  6, 
Queen  Anne’s-gate,  8.W. 

Contra'-t  No.  1,  riclutioe  of  Fitting/. 

Patman  & Fotheringham  (accepted)  £11,633  0 0 
For  Conttraciionul  Irowcor'k  and  Fireproof  Floort,  Sfc., 
ia  the  abont-mentioned  building. 

Dennett  & Ingle  (accepted) £i,383  0 0 

LONDON. — For  erecting  proposed  station  in  Draycott- 
place,  for  the  Chelsea  Electricity  Supply  Company 
(Limited).  Mr.  Fredk.  G.  Knight,  architect,  6,  Great 
CoUe  e-street,  Westminster  ; — 

Foster,  Digbv,  & Co £9,700  0 0 

Simpson  & Son  7,631  0 6 

Hig^sAHill  7,329  0 0 

- --  • ■ T.lfiO  “ '' 


.V  L1.IA1  

C Kynoeh  & Co 

Langdale,  Hallett,  & Co. 
Stimpson  & Co 


7,000  0 
6,800  0 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  131,  Finsbury-pave- 
ment.  E.C.,  for  Me"8ra.  Warner  Bros.  Mr,  H.  Dawson, 
architect,  46,  Finshury-paveiuent  :— 

King  Bros  &Co £2,950  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  2,790  0 0 

Kynoeh  & Co 2,739  o 0 

Lanrem'o  & Son 2, .596  0 0 

Allen  & Son  3,679  0 0 

Colls  & Son 2,532  0 0 

J.  Woodward 2,120  0 0 


LONDON.— For  restoration  after  fire  of  25,  Commercial- 
street,  Whitechapel,  E.,  Cor  Messrs.  Kcenigsherg  & Sons. 
Messrs.  C.  Stanger  & Sods,  architects  end  surveyors,  21, 


LONDON.— Fornlterations  to  shops,  No.  117,  Walter- 
ton-road  and  124,  Chippenham-road.  Harrow-road,  W., 
for  Mr.  Thomas  Brusey.  J.  W.  Stanley  Bunnester, 
architect  and  surveyor,  36,  Great  James-street,  Bedford- 

'George  Bow'es £116  7 0 

Jlacfarlune  Bros,  (accepted)  243  0 0 

J.  Cleverley 225  0 0 

LONDON.— For  decorations,  &c.,  to  13  and  13a, 
Porchester-terrace,  Bayswater,  W.  Mr.  W.  Jacomb 
Gibbon,  architect,  36,  Great  James-street,  Bedford- 
row,  AV.C.:—  « . « 

Nunn,  E,  Z 487  0 0 

Head,  W.  B.,  & Son  340  0 0 

Macfarlane  Bros,  (accepted)  328  0 0 

LONDON.— For  shop  front  and  fitting",  bakehouse,  nnd 
other  additions  at  No.  152,  Green  Lanes,  N.  Mr.  Edmund 
J.  Harrison,  72,  Chancery. lane,  W.C.,  architect : — 

A.  B. 

Drew  & Cadman  £390  0 0 

Dearing  & Sons 360  0 0 ...  

H.  Bradley  348  0 0 ...£155  0 0» 

Bradford 34'>  0 0 ...  178  0 0 

G.  Huckett 330  10  0 ...  159  0 0 

A.  With  bakehouse  and  oven. 

B.  Bakehouse  and  oven  omitted. 

* Accepted 

LYE.— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  Salvation 
Army  barracks  buildings  at  Lye,  tor  General  Booth. 
Estimates  include  lighting,  heating,  seating,  and  fencing. 
Seating  capscity,  600.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunfonl,  archi- 
tect, 101,  Queen  Vic’oria-fctreet,  E.C. : — 

Inwood,  Worcefter  £555  0 0 

Bate  & Son,  Dudley  491  0 0 

Brooks  & Son,  Lye  485  0 0 

Coihead,  Leytonstone  441  0 0 

Horton  (late),  Brierly  Hill  444  0 0 

Alderton  & Wheeler,  Cambridge 429  0 0 

Tibbetts,  jun.,  Dudley  426  0 0 

Wale  & Co.,  Ludlow  (accepted)  416  0 0 


' • 

Finsbury -pavement,  E.C. : — 

1 ■ 

, 

Adamson  A Son 

1,383 

0 

Ferry  A Co 

1,316 

I.< 

0.  Craske  

1,239 

0 

0 

. , ' 

J.  A.  Taylor  

1,109 

0 

0 

W Gladding 

1,084 

Green  & Lee 

LONDON.  — For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a 
Salvation  Army  cheap  food  depot,  in  Burne-street,  Edg- 
ware-road,  for  General  Booth.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford, 
architect,  10',  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.  ; — 

Henley  & Co.,  Nuuhead £1,199  0 0 

E.  Chubb,  Bouthpite-road 1,916  0 0 

T.  Peari'e,  New  Southgate 963  10  0 

J G.  Smith  & Co,,  Hackney  951  0 0 

E.  Lake,  Hackney  916  0 0 

F.  Gladwell,  H -riisey 897  16  0 

W,  Tout,  Hendon  895  10  0 

A.  Brickcll,  'A  cst  Kensington 860  0 0 

J.  M Godwin,  Kilbiirn  864  0 0 

D.  Doubleday  &Son  Kingsland-road  850  0 0 

Bray  & Pope,  Paddington 796  0 0 

F.  .t  Coihead  Leytonstone  ... 

A.  Martin,  Battersea  


ST.  LEONARDS  ON-BEA.  — For  corner-bouse  and 
adjoining  house  at  Western-road,  8t,  Leonards-on-Sea, 
for  Mrs.  G.  J,  Mills,  Mr.  Arthur  Wells,  25,  Havelock- 
road,  Hastings,  architect: — 

H E.  Cruftenden  £2.901  0 0 

Chas.  Hughes  2,886  0 0 

P.  Jenkins  2,970  0 0 

A.  H.  White  2,870  0 0 

C.  A K.  Harman  2,770  0 

W.  W.  Smith  (Worthing)*  2,737  0 

Rldridge  & Cruttenden 2,700  0 

Taylor  Bros 2,676  0 

* The  rest  of  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards. 
Aliernalire  EKt.imate»  for  Corner  Houte  and  Three 
Adjoining  Houeet  tu'njffur  to  one  another, 

H,  E.  Cruttenden £5,187  0 0 

C.  Hughes  6,090  0 0 

P.  Jenkins..  6,  70  0 0 

A.  H.  White 6,050  0 0 

C & E.  Herman  4,810  0 0 

W.  W.  Smith,  Worthing* 4,662  0 0 

Taylor  Bros.  4,639  0 0 

Eldridge  & Cruttenden  (accepted!  ...  4,628  0 0 

• The  rest  of  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards. 

TUDDENHAM  (Sulfolk).- For  alterations  at  Tudden- 
ham  Hall,  for  Mr.  H.  F.  Harwood.  Mr.  John  S.  Corder, 
architect,  9,  Thoro'fare,  Ipseich  : — 

G’rling £335  0 0 

Kenney  327  0 0 

Bennett  (accepted) 328  0 0 


750  0 0 


LONDON. — For  sundry  alterations  and  repairs  to 
Nos.  433  nnd  438.  Commercial-road,  E..  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  Co-Operative  Society,  Limited.  Messrs.  Clarkson, 
architects,  116,  High-street,  Poplar,  E. : — 

Corlis  £1,317  0 0 1 

Holloway 1,372  0 0 

Wood  , 819  0 0 

George  Lusk 830  0 0 

Croft  . 819  0 0 

Ho  land  760  0 0 

Walker  689  0 0 

Lujnin 670  0 0 

Salt  ....  647  0 0 

Ives,...  633  0 0! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C,  B.— '‘Eoquirvr  " {i;etniilaD  of  the  building  and  calculate  it  your- 
Bc’U.  if  you  thiuk  there  is  nuy  go  id  lu  knowing  ; and  do  not  trouble 
us  with  foolish  questions) — O.  t'.  U — C.  W.  O.  (id  building  enact- 
rneuts  there  seems  a ercatwaut  of  precise  defluitloa  ou  the  point 
you  ask  about.  The  Building  Act  uowhare  defines  a ''story."  We 
should  ssy  that  a tbrei'-storied  builillug  is  one  with  two  floors  above 
the  ground-floor.  A floor  of  hahlfnhle  rooms  formed  in  the  roof 
counts,  in  our  opinion,  as  a story).— H,  0.  S,  (too  late  last  week,  sncl 
hardly  worth  while  to  return  to  the  subject  now),- H.  I.  N.  (should 
send  umouots).— H.  0-  C.  (below our  mark). 
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^ The  stone  from  these^arries 
is  known  as  the  '*  Weather 
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application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adv7- 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 
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PATENT  PROTECTOR  AND  LEVER  LOCKS,  for  all  Purposes. 

STEEL  SAFES,  STRONG-ROOM  K PARTY-WALL  DOORS. 

SELF-CLOSING  DOORS,  FOR  THEATRES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 
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IMPORTANT  COMMUNICATION.— EIRE  AT  WHITELEY’S. 

William  Whitelet,  Westbourne  Grove, 

HOBBS,  HART,  & CO..  Limited.  London,  Oct.  12th,  1887. 

Gentlemen. — It  affords  me  very  much  pleasure  to  express  to  you  my  satisfaction  and  admiration  at  the  splendid  fire-resisting  powers  of 
your  Strong-room  doors  and  the  Safes. 

The  recent  fire  a';  my  estauushment  in  my  opinion  subjected  them  to  the  greatest  possible  test,  and  through  all,  they  proved  invulnerable. 
The  contents  cf  bokh  Strong  Rooms  aud  Safes  were  entirely  preserved,  although  the  fire  was  of  such  intense  destructive  force. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  it  has  been  decided  to  adopt  your  Patent  Clutch-rebated  Doors  for  all  the  party-walls  in  the  new  buildings 
now  in  course  of  erection. — I am,  Gentlemen,  faithfully  yours,  (Sigved)  William  Whitelet, 

OffloM  and  Warebonse:  76,  CHEAFSXDE,  London;  Manufactories,  Whamcliffe  Works,  Arlington-street,  London,  N. 
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The  Application  of  Omanumt. 


small  book* 
forms  the  third  of 
a series  of  text- 
books of  orna- 
mental design  by 
the  same  author, 
the  other  two  of 
which  we  have 
noticed  as  they 
appeared.  These 
former  hooks  treated  of  the  rudimentary  lines 
on  which  ornament  may  be  designed  and  dis- 
tributed. The  present  book  treats  of  orna- 
ment in  relation  to  practical  conditions,  in 
regard  to  the  position  it  occupies  and  the 
material  in  which  it  is  worked. 


We  have  now  arrived  so  far  at  a consensus 
of  feeling  and  critical  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  principles  and  functions  of  decorative  art, 
that  every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to 
the  subject  knows  pretty  well  what  line  will 
be  taken  by  any  competent  artist  and  critic  in 
regard  to  main  principles.  Thus  the  advice 
and  opinions  embodied  in  Mr.  Day’s  short 
treatise  are  only  what  we  are  prepared  to  hear, 
and  what  we  have  heard  from  various  other 
writers  already.  This  detracts,  no  doubt, 
from  the  novel  interest  which  a book  like 
Mr.  Day’s  may  yet  have  for  those  who  are 
still  in  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  ; but  it  is  not 
otherwise  a matter  for  regret,  but  rather  for 
satisfaction,  as  indicating  that  we  are  at  last 
arriving  at  something  like  a common  ground, 
find  of  generally-admitted  faith  and  practice 
in  regard  to  decoratve  art.  And  every  man 
has  his  own  way  of  putting  and  of  illus- 
trating things,  and  his  own  minor  points  to 
enforce. 

Mr.  Day,  for  instance,  commences  by  some 
remarks  which  form  a kind  of  note  of 
interrogation  placed  against  that  now  much- 
worn  word  “ conventional,”  pointing  out  that 
it  does  not  literally  mean  what  it  is  now 
almost  universally  taken  to  mean,  and  that  in 
France  it  is  used  in  a quite  different  and  even 
contemptuous  sense,  as  implying  a kind  of 
scholastic  mannerism.  We  quite  agree  with 
the  author  that  “ conventional  ” is  not, 
etymologically  speaking,  the  correct  word  to 
use  for  the  process  of  or  condition  of  design 
to  which  we  apply  it ; but  we  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  other  word  in  the  language 
which  expresses  the  meaning  any  more  pre- 
cisely. Mr.  Day  suggests  “ apt,”  which 


* “ The  Application  of  Ornament.”  Ry  Lewis  F,  Day. 
lUuatratcd.  London  : B.  T.  Batsford.  1888. 


strikes  us  as  very  bald  and  incomplete. 
A better  word  is  the  French  “choisi,’ 
which,  of  course,  has  a shade  of  meaning 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  “ chosen  ” in 
English, — though  we  have  seen  the  latter 
expression  used,  half-playfully,  by  an  English 
writer  on  art.  But,  in  fact,  the  idea  implied 
in  “ couventional ” is  a modem  one;  the 
thing,  of  course,  was  done,  ages  ago,  but  the 
theory  on  the  subject  is  modern,  and  we  had 
to  find  a word  for  it.  “Conventional”  stood 
ready,  a fine-sounding  word,  with  just  suffi- 
cient etymological  suitability  about  it  to 
justify  its  application,  and  we  have  seized  on 
it,  and  poured  new  meaning  into  it.  We 
cannot  get  rid  of  it  now ; nor  can  we  agree 
with  the  author  that  there  is  any  confusion  as 
to  its  signification.  lie  says,  “ "W  hat  a flood 
of  light  would  he  let  in  upon  the  question  of 
decorative  design,  could  we  but  agree  amongst 
ourselves  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
‘conventional.’”  We  do  not  agree  at  all  in  this. 
We  believe  that  “conventional”  conveys,  to 
the  minds  of  all  who  have  studied  or  thought 
about  art  at  all,  a perfectly  clear  and  distinct 
mental  idea : only  different  persons  who 
might  try  to  define  the  idea  in  other  terms 
would  probably  vary  tbeir  terms  a good  deal, 
because  the  idea  is  one  difficult  to  express  in 
words  at  all.  The  word  “ conventional”  is, 
in  fact,  a kind  of  shorthand  sign  for  a some- 
w'hat  complicated  mental  perception,  about 
the  nature  of  which  there  is,  we  believe,  no 
doubt  or  difference  among  those  who  have  it : 
the  difficulty  is  to  convey  it  to  those  who 
have  not. 

The  special  quality  about  Mr.  D.iy’s  text- 
books is  not  that  they  tell  us  anything  which 
has  not  been  told  before,  but  that  they 
are  so  well  and  aptly  illustrated,  and  illustra- 
tion is  the  soul  of  a book  on  this  kind  of 
subject.  Plate  2,  with  the  naturalistic 
human  figures  in  a sixteenth-century  German 
wall-paper  repeated  symmetrically  opposite  to 
each  other,  says  more  than  pages  of  discourse 
would  convey  as  to  the  radical  unsuitability  of 
thus  turning  the  realistic  nude  figure  into  a 
repeating  ornament.  The  following  considera- 
tions, however,  will  bear  quotation 

“ Presumably  the  reason  for  introducing  figures 
into  ornamental  design  is  for  the  sake  of  some 
added  interest  there  may  be  in  thorn.  But  you 
cannot  get  up  any  absorbing  interest  in  a series  of 
figures  all  identically  of  one  pattern.  They  suggest 
only  the  mechanism  employed  in  producing  them. 
The  multiplication  of  the  figures,  far  from  multi- 
plying its  interest,  diminishes  it  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  times  it  is  repeated  ; and,  though  it 
be  a very  good  thing  that  is  repeated,  the  case  is 


not  greatly  mended, — it  is  so  easy  to  have  too  much 
of  a good  thing. 

The  only  safety  is  in  toning  down  the  repeated 
form  until  its  recurrence  ceases  to  be  very  obvious. 
This  may  be  effected  in  various  ways.  In  certain 
embossed  leather  and  such-like  designs,  it  is  brought 
about  partly  by  the  low  relief  of  the  stamping, 
partly  by  the  softness  of  the  colouring,  and  partly 
by  a more  or  less  cunning  complication  of  the 
figures  with  the  rest  of  the  design,  so  that  they  do 
not  throw  themselves  into  notice.  That  variety  ia 
the  creatures,  were  it  possible,  would  be  desirable, 
no  one  can  doubt.” 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  author  gives 
us  an  example  of  a German  pattern  of  rich 
though  not  well-designed  scroll  - work,  in 
which  animal  figures  are  introduced,  symme- 
trically placed  as  to  position,  but  varied  in 
detail  and  in  action.  If,  however,  this  is 
' meant  as  one  section  of  a repeating  pattern, 
we  question  whether  anything  is  gained  by 
this  partial  variation,  which  can  only  be 
carried  out  within  the  limits  of  the  “ repeat.” 
If  a pattern  is  to  be  repeated,  we  should  say 
that  it  is  better  to  treat  it  as  a purely  arti- 
ficial thing  in  every  detail.  The  sight  of  two 
animal  forms  in  varied  attitude  and  action  is 
all  very  well  ns  long  as  we  only  look  at  one  • 
repeat ; but  when  we  find  the  same  semblance 
of  naturalistic  action  repeated  at  regular 
intervals  all  over  the  surface  decorated,  we 
only  feel  as  if  the  designer  had  made  a futile 
effort,  in  this  way,  to  cheat  us  into  a 
momentary  belief  that  this  was  a Land-drawn. 
design  with  no  repetition. 

As  to  the  chapter  on  “ Where  to  stop  in. 
ornament,”  it  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  down 
any  general  theorj'  on  such  a subject.  The 
too-much  or  too-little  is  so  completely  a 
matter  of  the  circumstances  and  nature  of  the 
particular  case  that  one  would  have  to  call 
for  a fresh  decision  in  each  instance.  Mr. 
Day  comes,  perhaps,  as  near  as  is  possible  to  a 
general  theory  in  saying  that  the  work  itself, 
— its  nature  and  what  the  material  would 
lend  itself  to, — points  out  where  to  stop. 
This  is  true  enough,  but  it  requires  a con- 
siderable insight  to  know  when  this  limitation 
is  reached.  No  words  will  teach  it ; they 
may  possibly,  however,  suggest  to  the  crafts- 
man the  direction  in  which  to  keep  guard 
against  over-elaboration  of  ornament.  So' 
long  ns  the  ornament  itself  is  good,, 
both  in  idea  and  in  design,  and  no- 
thing is  introduced  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  the  material,  or  to  the  practical 
purpose  of  the  object  ornamented,  we  doubt 
whether  ornament  can  be  carried  too  far.  In 
most  cases  where  we  have  that  impression,  it 
will  be  found  either  that  the  ornament  itself 
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is  commonplace  in  design,  or  that  it 
interferes  with  some  practical  re- 
quirement. 

In  the  chapter  on  “ Style  and 
Handicraft " it  seems  to  be  pretty 
nearly  assumed  that  these  are  practi- 
cally the  same  thing ; that  it  is  the 
special  conditions  of  each  handicraft 
tljat  insensibly  produce  or  form  their 
own  style.  Of  course  there  is  a great 
deal  of  truth  in  this,  and  it  is  well 
illustrated  by  examples  of  work  in 
different  materials,  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  material  on  the  manner 
of  work;  but  it  will  not  do  to  con- 
found “ style  " in  its  wider  sense  with 
the  manner  or  charact  er  given  by  the 
influence  of  the  tool  and  the  mate- 
rial ; there  is  something  more  than 
that  implied  in  that  subtle  and  un- 
tran.slntable  expression  “ style.”  The 
characteristics  of  work,  as  varied  in 
accordance  with  material,  are,  how- 
ever. admirably  illustrated  by  illus- 
trations of  three  works,  an  Egyptian 
granite  statue,  a Greek  marble  bas- 
relief,  and  a sandstone  statue.  The 
same  thing  is  supposed  to  be  shown 
in  tlie  examples  of  Arabic  plaster- 
Avork,  given  on  plate  21 ; but  here 
the  illustration  rather  fails : the  style 
of  work  shown  there,  with  its  incised 
lines  and  flat  cut-out  forms,  is  by 
no  means  essentiallv  and  specially 
adapted  to  pla.ster : one  may  be 
apt  to  think  so  from  seeing  so  much 
jilaster  ornament  of  this  Icind  in 
Arabic  work,  and  associating  the 
style  with  that  material,  hut  in 
reality  it  would  be  just  os  applicable 
to  some  other  A'ery  different  sub- 
stances. The  author  makes  a really  pic- 
turesque criticism  when  he  says  the  “"some- 
what savage  enrichment  of  our  own  Xorraan 
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of  the  tools — perliaps  also  tlie  nuhmess  of  the 
men  who  handled  them. 

The  chapter  on  “ tlie  teaching  of  the  tool  ’’ 


the  manner  in  which  work  of 
this  kind  almost  inevitably  pro- 
ceeds, commencing  by  indenting 
the  leading  forms,  and  then  con- 
necting the  indentations.  “In 
beaten  work  you  descend  from  the 
mass  to  the  minutiae ; in  filagree,  on 
the  contrary,  you  ascend  from  the 
minutife  to  the  mass.”  The  illus- 
tration appended  (fig.  2)  shows  how 
nearly  similar  is  the  result  of  the 
.same  method  of  working,  in  things 
produced  in  different  countries  at  an 
interval  of  five  centuries  or  so.  The 
characterlessness  of  seventeenth 
century  work  is  clue,  Mr.  Day  thinks, 
in  great  measure  to  the  absence  of 
any  direct  impress  of  the  tool  on  the 
design:  “in  the  process  of  modern 
manufacture,  everything  is  pinned 
down  to  a marvellous  and  wondrous 
smoothness  ; tlie  marie  of  the  tool, 
w’hich  is  the  evidence  of  workman- 
likeness, is  popularly  regarded  even 
as  bad  work — want  of  finish,  in- 
deed.” There  are  two  sides  to  this, 
how'ever.  Some  of  those  who 
protest  against  smoothod-out  and 
over-finished  w^ork,  rightly  so  far, 
seem  rather  in  danger  of  going  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  considering 
roughness  of  finish  ns  a condition 
or  indication  of  excellence ; just  as 
some_  painters  delight  in  leaving 
prominent  brush-marks  on  their 
canvas.  That  is  not  what  we  want 
pictures  for,  after  all : nor  do  we 
Avant  carving  merely  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  methods  of  tooling,  which, 
after  all,  is  tlie  means,  not  the  end. 

A concluding  chapter  on  “ some 
superstitions”  is  a protest  against  the  too  ready 
acceptance  of  certain  things  as  necessary 
articles  of  faith  Avith  the  decorative  designer  ; 


EName:! 

Champleve 
OoiEonne 

hii  [dings  forcibly  recalls  the  rude  wav  ' i ■ t 3. 

wl.ioli  it  was  done.  It  is,  more  properly  ^peat  I n™t™J  orn'r/'r  “ " I U.o  necessity  of  strongly-marked 

JutvA  ™t'  ■ “ is  eAtlv  ' Ark  1 executed  ni  repousse  outline.  There  are  not  many  kinds  of  deco- 

SO  mnVli  to  be  the  influence,  not  I — ^ nis  a Aery  good  example  of  : rative  de.rign.  hoA\'ever,  in  Avhich  a strongly- 

le  material  as  of  the  riuloness  I or  tlirla  if  finn  outline  is  not  desirable  ; but 

, of  the  cuts,  to  aid  lu  iliustraiiug  the.e  remaric.  ] the  author  gives  a good  example  as  against 
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tlic  •■universality  of  this  faith  in  comparing 
champlev6  ■work  with  cloisonne.  In  the 
latter,  the  soldered-on  metal  boundary  gives 
41  necessary  outline,  which  is  kept  at  a 
uniform  thickness,  not  merely  as  a matter  of 
taste,  but  as  a matter  of  convenience  of 
-execution ; whereas  in  the  “ digging  out  ” pro- 
'Cess  of  champlev^  there  is  no  such  reason 
for  a regularly-treated  outline,  and  it  is  often 
more  convenient  for  the  artist  to  forego  the 
•attempt  to  leave  regularly-formed  barriers 
between  the  enamel;  and  the  characteristic 
■distinction  between  champlev^  and  cloisonne 
ediould  be,  in  fact,  that  the  latter  shows  regu- 
larly-formed outlines,  and  the  former  does 
not.  The  emblem  at  the  foot  of  the  adjoining 
plate  (fig.  3)  sho-ws  both  processes  in  one  piece 
of  work,  the  animal  being  champlev6,  and  the 
> conventional  foliage-ornament  cloisonnd  ; and 
1 in  the  pieces  of  border  at  the  left  hand  and  top 
df  the  plate  the  characteristics  of  champlev6 
are  well  shown ; the  enamel  being  obviously 
let  into  the  metal  ground,  leaving  the  latter 
in  irregular  spaces  between,  and  no  regular 
outline  confining  the  enamel  pattern.  The 
author  points  out  also  that  in  other  forms 
of  work,  as  in  stained  glass,  thick  out- 
line may  be  a necessity  of  the  construction ; 
but  “ there  is  no  law  making  outline  com- 
pulsorv  " ; and  Mr.  Day  gives  one  illustration 
of  appliqu^  work,  -wnth  the  design  outlined 
by  braiding  sewn  over  the  joining  of  the 
materials,  m which  the  effect  of  the  over- 
pronounced outline  is  to  our  eyes  very  bad 
indeed,  though  we  do  not  gather  that  the 
qllnstration  is  given  as  a warning. 

The  summary  of  the  teaching  of  the  book 
is  perhaps  in  the  last  sentence  ; “ "What  is 
•called  convention  is  not  a hindrance  to  the 
workman,  but  a help.  If  he  finds  it  an 
impediment,  he  would  do  well  to  ask  himself 
if  that  may  not  be  his  fault.” 


REMARKS  ON  THE  MILAN  YXCJADE 
COMPETITION.* 

By  Professor  Melaxi. 

HE  International  Competition  for 
the  Facade  of  the  Milan  Cathedral 
may  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  interesting  artistic  events 
■of  the  century,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  proofs  of  the  historical  tendency  of 
architectural  study.  Inspired  with  the  object 
of  establishing  a style  for  the  Cathedral  in  its 
'facade,  the  competition,  both  in  its  scheme 
and  in  its  development,  has  not  met  -with 
unanimous  and  strong  approval ; in  fact,  it  has 
been  quite  the  reverse.  That  which  hap- 
pened at  Florence  concerning  the  fa<jade  of 
the  Cathedral  was  not  the  case  nt  Milan.  In 
the  Milanese  Cathedral  the  facade  already 
•exists,  and  various  portions  of  it  possess  indis- 
putable merit : in  the  Florentine  Cathedral 
the  fagade  was  entirely  wanting,  and  the 
Tough  wall  contrasting  with  the  gorgeousness 
of  marble  polychromy  in  the  other  portions  of 
the  building  was  a great  and  intolerable  eye- 
■sore. 

The  present  facade  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan  is  in  two  styles : the  late  Gothic  style 
of  Carlo  Buzzi,  an  architect  of  the  seventeenth 
■century,  and  the  fantastic  style  of  Pellegrino 
Pelligrini  (1632  P-1596). 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  C'arlo  Buzzi, 
•you  will  allow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  architect  has  had  a large 
amount  of  influence  on  the  present  fa(;nde  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  on  the  one  which  is  to  be 
made  in  future,  though  this  influence  has  been 
diminished  by  recent  studies  made  of  the 
work  of  Francesco  Maria  Richino  (1683-1668), 
who  W'as  the  author  of  a project  for  the 
facade  of  the  Cathedral  which  was  unknown 
until  very  recently. 

The  facade  of  our  Cathedral  has,  however, 
been  the  subject  of  innumerable  projects 
made  in  the  last  two  centuries,  as  a drawing 
of  the  facade  contemporary  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church  has  never  existed  : in  fact, 
the  first  who  occupied  himself  seriously  about 


• TrsD'lated  from  onr  correspcndent's  Itslian.  It  wiU, 
•[‘erhaps,  he  of  interest  to  English  readers  to  have  a 
■ riticiam  on  the  competition  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
Milanese  architeit. 


this  matter  was  the  Archbishop  Carlo 
Borromeo,  and  this  was  not  before  1571. 
Pellegrino  Pellegrini  appears  on  the  scene  at 
the  same  time  as  Carlo  Borromeo,  he  having 
been  invited  to  make  two  drawings  for  the 
facade,  which  he  did,  following  in  both  cases 
the  so-called  “ Baroque  ” style  of  his  times. 
The  two  projects,  which  were  forgotten  for 
about  t'wenty  years,  "were  not  taken  seriously 
into  consideration  until  after  the  death  of 
their  author,  and  then  not  by  him  who  had 
commissioned  them. 

The  selection  took  place  in  1609,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  successor  and  cousin  of  Carlo 
Borromeo,  the  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo, 
and  it  was  a selection  subservient  to  the  con- 
dition that  important  modifications  should  be 
made  in  the  selected  project.  The  works 
were  commenced  immediately : but,  for 
various  reasons,  the  principal  of  which  was 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  certain  columns 
about  twenty  mfetres  in  height,  it  was  only 
partly  carried  out. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  present 
facade  of  the  Cathedral  bears  visible  and 
praiseworthy  impressions  of  Pellegrini’s  work, 
and  that  the  studies  for  the  fagade  of  the 
Milanese  Cathedral  enter  into  an  entirely  new 
phase  of  study  totally  contrary  to  the  pre- 
vious one.  After  the  Pellegrini  project,  Carlo 
Buzzi,  following  and  enlarging  on  the  ideas 
of  Richino,  was  the  architect  who,  when  put 
to  the  practical  test  of  constructing,  disdained 
all  the  projects  made  on  “Baroque”  lines, 
and  devoted  his  attention  to  Gothic  archi- 
tecture for  the  facade,  as  it  had  already  been 
proposed  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio  Martini,  a 
man  of  considerable  genius.*  This  was  in 
1600,  when  the  redundant  and  pompous  style 
of  art  called,  with  great  injustice,  “ Baroque  ” 
was  in  its  prime.  This  eminent  architect 
proposed  three  alternative  designs,  made 
between  1646  and  1653;  the  present  fai^iade 
mav  be  said  to  be,  in  the  main,  his  design  of 
16iK,  but  miserably  spoiled  and  debased  by 
the  modifications  of  the  architects  of  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

If  there  are  two  styles  which  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  both  in  plan  and  decora- 
tive system,  they  are  the  Gothic  and  the 
Rococo,  but  15uzzi  had  accomplished  the  difii- 
! cult  task  of  harmonising  the  Gothic  design  of 
the  sides  of  the  Cathedral  with  the  Renais- 
sance doors  and  windows. 

But,  as  I have  said,  in  the  two  projects,  that 
of  Pellegrini  and  that  of  Buzzi,  the  architects 
who  from  time  to  time  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  the  works  endeavoured  each  of  them 
to  fix  on  it  their  own  individual  imprint,  and, 
therefore,  while  giving  also  to  Francesco 
Maria  Richino  the  place  which  he  deserves  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  present  fa(;ade,  I will 
; s\im  up  as  follows: — The  four  minor  doors 
and  the  windows  above  them  are  Pellegrini’s 
work  : the  main  door  is  in  the  upper  part  the 
work  of  Richino,  as  also  the  buttresses  (he 
agreeing  in  this  point  with  Buzzi) ; and  the 
upper  portion  is  Buzzi’s.  This  is  the  present 
facade  of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  which,  in 
spite  of  being  in  two  styles  and  notwith- 
standing the  mixture  of  various  modes  of  con- 
struction, is  in  my  opinion  entitled  to  no 
little  consideration.  It  represents  a historical 
period;  and  portions  of  it,  the  doors  for  in- 
stance, are  extremely  beautiful ; to  destroy  it 
might  be  considered  an  offence  to  the  majesty 
of  history,  and  this  is  why,  before  discussing 
the  future  facade,  I have  desired  to  point  to 
the  present  facade,  and  to  show  under  what 
circumstances  it  was  erected. 

But  as  in  this  world  we  cannot  all  have  the 
same  opinion,  thus  the  feeling  which  I have 
here  expressed,  and  which  is  supported  by 
few,  has  met  with  opposition  from  those  who 
desire  uniformity  of  style  in  architectural 
monuments,  and  they  have  up  to  now 
triumphed.  In  September,  1884,  a citizen  of 
Milan,  Aristide  de  Togni,  died,  leaving  to  the 
administration  of  the  Cathedral  the  whole  of 
his  fortune,  about  one  million  Italian  lire,  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  reconstructing  the 
fa9ade  ; and  with  the  proviso  that  the  bequest 
should  be  devoted  to  its  purpose  within  a 
specified  time,  viz.,  twenty  years. 

• T.  Sprioser,  “ Bilder  au9  der  Neaeren  KiiDst- 
goaohicbte,”  1887.  P.  162. 


In  the  presence  of  this  sacred  obligation 
the  administration  of  the  Cathedral,  which 
also  cherished  the  idea  of  a new  fumade, 
found  itself  in  the  auspicious  position  of  l^ing 
able  to  establish  a competition;  and  consider- 
ing that  foreign  artists  besidesitalian  ones  took 
a large  part  in  the  works  of  our  monument, 
it  decided  that  the  competition  should  be  an 
international  one.  Besides  this  general  clause, 
the  administration  of  the  Cathedral  fixed 
another  highly-important  one,  that  is  to  say, 
that  no  estimated  limit  should  be  fixed  for  the 
expen.se.  The  administration  of  the  Cathedral 
■was  induced  to  take  this  step,  which  was 
approved  of  by  all,  with  the  aim  of  removing  all 
possible  obstacles  to  the  freedom  of  invention 
of  the  competitors,  and,  moreover,  in  doing 
thi.-^  the  constant  rule  in  the  history  of  the 
building  was  followed  ; in  fact,  since  the  great 
structure  was  begun,  and  this  is  exactly  five 
centuries  ago,  there  is  no  sign  of  any 
economical  considerations  having  ever  been 
entertained. 

The  programme  of  the  competition  having 
been  drawn  up,  it  was  decided,  as  you  already 
know,  to  establish  two  different  degrees  of 
test,  leaving  the  greatest  liberty  to  the  com- 
petitors’ imaginations,  on  one  sole  condition  : 
to  use  tlie  same  marble  as  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cathedral,  and  to  comply 
with  the  plan  and  “ special  style  ’’  of  the 
monument. 

The  international  character  of  the  com- 
petition having  thus  been  decided  upon,  it  "was 
a logical  consequence  that  there  should  be  an 
international  jury,  and  this  was  the  case.  The 
foreign  representatives  in  the  jury  were  the 
following: — A German  architect  (Federico 
Schmidt),  a French  architect  (Fernand  de 
Dartein), — he  having  been  preferred  in  con- 
sideration of  a work  of  his  upon  Lombard 
Architecture,  greatly  different  in  an  artistic 
sense  from  that  of  your  compatriot  Gruner 
(•‘The  Terra-cotta  Architecture  of  North 
Italy"), — and  an  Englisli  architect  (Alfred 
Waterhouse). 

It  was  also  decided  that  after,  a public  ex- 
hibition, the  international  jury  should  choose 
at  least  ten,  and  not  more  than  fifteen,  of  the 
competitors  for  the  second  test,  to  be  carried 
out  according  to  a definitive  programme.  The 
first  competition  took  place;  its  success  in 
regard  to  number.^  being  astounding.  The 
public  at  Milan  was  persuaded  that  the  liighly- 
important  problem  would  call  the  attention 
of  a great  number  of  Italian  and  foreign 
artists,  but  nobody  could  have  expected  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  competitors, 
and  nearly  four  hundred  designs ; and  not 
only  the  great  number,  but  the  merits  of  a 
great  part  of  the  works,  raised  the  present 
competition  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  keenly-conte.sted  struggles  which 
have  ever  been  opened  to  architectural  art 
among  civilised  nation.^. 


The  competitors  rose  from  every  side, — 
German,  English,  Frencli,  and  Russian, — and 
it  was  wonderful  to  note  the  astounding 
variety  of  conception  which  struggled  against 
tlie  difficulties  presented  by  the  present  facade 
of  the  Cathedral ; difficulties  which  have  per- 
plexed the  boldo.st  and  most  powerful  minds. 

' But  amongst  the  different  conceptions  it  was 
C 
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ossible  to  classify  two  main  ideas,  and  to 
ivide  tlie  designs  into  those  developed 
according  to  the  actual  jilan  of  the  clinrch 
(fig.  A),  and  those  having  a compound  basis, 
— that  is  to  sav,  developed  upon  the  turret 
lines  of  the  transalpine  cathedrals  of  France  : 
for  example,  Ilheims,  Amiens,  Notre  l)aine  of 
Paris,  Orleans,  Bayeau.x,  Ilouen,  Poitiers 
(fig.  B).  Another  idea  was  developed,  but  in 


a very  timid  fashion, — an  idea  that  I might 
call  a conciliatory  one, — with  the  tower  in 
the  middle  of  the  facade  (fig.  C).  It  is 


scarcely  necessary-  to  add  that  the  projects 
having  for  basis  towers  were  mainly  sent  by 
foreign  artists.  Each  of  these  types  was 
represented  in  an  effective  manner  at  the 
competition. 

The  English  competitors,  as  far  as  it  is 
known,*  were  two, — Mr.  Brade,  of  Kendal, 
and  Messrs.  Pugin,  of  London  (wJiose  drawing 
unfortunately  reached  Milan  too  late  to  be 
legally  accepted).  Both  proposed  n facade 
with  towers  ; both  projects  being  very  pi-aise- 
w’orthy,  but  greatly  open  to  criticism  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  style.  And  if  I 
am  allowed  to  express  my  opinion  concerning 
the  vital  question  of  towers  or  no  towers,  I 
should  frankly  say  that  I strongly  support 
the  idea  of  a simple  faijade — that  is  to  say, 
without  towers,  in  our  cathedral  the  towers 
at  the  two  extreme  ends  of  the  facade  are 
contrasting  elements,  which,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  ground  plan,  inevitably  spoil  the 
.simple  and  severe  unity  of  the  internal  dispo- 
sition, the  principal  merit  of  our  Cathedral. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  construction  our 
temple  is  of  a different  nature  from  all  trans- 
alpine Cathedrals.  The  dominant  point  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Milan  is  the  central  spire, 
which  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  our 
traditional  style.  It  was  imagined  and 
started  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  con- 
struction, and  by  its  size  attracts  the  eye  and 
impresses  the  mind.  It  is  not  the  slender 
fleche  of  French  Cathedrals,  which  naturally 
admits  of  the  erection  of  towers  in  the  fagade. 


• Tho  ^eater  part  of  thf?  plans  were  distinguiaed  by  a 
motto,  with  the  eieeption  of  a few  which  were  signed 
perfect  freedom  being  allowed  on  this  point.  ’ 


and  its  artistic  and  ideal  effectiveness  would 
be  destroyed  if  two  steeples  in  the  fa^-ade 
should  imposingly  spring  up  to  more  or  less 
its  height.  The  steeples  in  the  facade  would, 
moreover,  have  a bad  effect,  as  the  three 
spires  would,  so  to  speak,  neutralise  one 
another,  leaving  the  eye  uncertain  which 
point  to  regard  as  the  climax  of  the  design. 
(See  lig.  11).  In  one  word,  in  the  centre 
spire  is  the  key  of  the  plan  of  our  building. 
By  removing  its  supremacy  its  decorative  and 
structural  functions  are  ignored,  and  this 
consideration  is,  in  my  opinion,  vital. 

The  International  .Tury  considered  it  ad- 
visable to  state  in  its  report  that  it  could  have 
chosen  many  more  than  fifteen  projects  in 
this  first  competition  had  it  been  permissible 
to  increase  in  the  second  and  decisive  contest 
the  small  number  of  the  elect.  The  selection 
was  made  as  follow’S : — Among  the  fifteen 
eight  were  Italian,  six  of  them  being  ^Milanese ; 
two  were  Gorman,  two  Austrian,  one  French, 
one  Engli.sh,  and  one  Bussian  ; nor  is  it  to  he 
wondered  at  that  among  the  eight  Italians  six 
were  Milanese,  as  the  local  competitors  were 
extremely  numerous,  while  the  competitors 
from  other  parts  of  Italy  replied  in  but  a 
feeble  manner,  both  concerning  number  and 
importance  of  projects,  to  the  invitation  of  tlie 
administration  of  tho  Cathedral. 

Were  I asked  how’  tlie  proposals  of  the  jury 
were  received  by  the  artists  and  by  the 
intelligent  portion  of  the  public,  1 might 
occupy  a very  di.sjiroportionate  amount  of  your 
. space  in  rejilying  ; therefore,  on  this  point,  I 
will  limit  myself  to  stating  that  the  first  selec- 
tion made  by  the  jury  did  not  bring  any  light 
to  bear  on  the  studies  for  the  facade  of  the 
Cathedral.  Tliis  selection  being  based  on 
a very  comprehensive  system,  offered  us 
facades  with  or  without  steeples,  with  parallel 
slopes,  or  with  converging  slopes  with  hori- 
zontal ends,  or  five  gablets  w’itb  a large 
window’  over  the  main  door,  or  with  a round 
window  with  three  doors  instead  of  five,  See. 
Tlie  jury  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  considered  it 
advisable  to  select  examples  of  each  method 
of  treatment  proposed  ; on  the  merits  of  wdiich 
decision  it  is  not  worth  while  to  say  anything 
now. 

I will,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  final  com- 
petition. At  the  time  fixed,  September  15, 
the  competitors  pre.sented  their  respective 
drawings.  Ciaghin,  of  St.  Petersburg,  being 
dead,  the  competitors  were  onlv  fourteen 
instead  of  fifteen.  Therefore,  there  were 
fourteen  projects— or  rather  sixteen  projects 
— ns  two  of  the  competitors.  Signor  Cesn- 
Bianchi,  of  Milan,  and  !M  M.  Ilartel  and  Neckel- 
mann,  of  Leipsig,  submitted  a double  solution 
of  the  jiroblem,  that  is  to  say,  the  facade  w'ith 
terminal  towers,  and  the  simple  facade  with- 
out towers. 

Mr.  Brade,  who  had  on  the  first  occa- 
sion also  submitted  a project  which  in 
itself  was  highly  praiseworthy,  but  which, 
considered  in  relation  to  the  style  and  plan  of 
ibe  Cathedral,  -was  totally  out  of  harmony, 
being  still  persevering  in  the  solution  lie  had 
proposed,  persisted  in  maintaining  it  in  its 
former  condition,  t.o  his  detriment,  as  the  jury 
w;as  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  to  exclude 
his  project  from  any  discussion,  as  it  did  not 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gramme : that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  ])lan  and  style  of  Milan 
Cathedral.  And  I regret  this,  as  Mr.  Brade, 
whom  I do  not, know  either  personally  or  by 
his  works,  has  given  proof  in  his  project  that 
he  is  a talented  architect.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  monument  in  question,  having  to  be 
erected  according  to  an  original  style,  and  it 
being  a question  of  completing  an  ancient 
work,  an  international  competition,  though  a 
noble  and  generous  scheme  in  theory,  is,  in 
practice,  in  such  a case,  absurd.  The  style 
of  a building  is  not  the  mechanical  work  of 
artificers,  hut  the  result  of  the  co-ordination 
of  many  influences,  ari.sing  from  feelino-, 
climate,  and  education,  which  vary  accordiiTg 
to  the  race  of  the  people  and  according  to  the 
geographical  position  of  a country. 

Roman  art,  which w’as  Roman  becauseit  could 

not  be  Greek, _ and  notwithstanding  the  strong 
and  constant  influence  of  Greece  on  Rome,  has 
characteristics  of  its  own  which  arise  from 
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the  temperament  of  its  people  and  its  climatic 
conditions.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Gothic 
of  an  Engli.sh  abbey  or  cathedral  is  not,  and 
cannot  he,  the  Gothic  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan,  of  Santa  Croce,  or  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore. 

In  this  competition,  therefore,  the  native- 
architects  conquered  the  foreign  ones  through 
their  faithfulness  to  the  original  style  of  the- 
cathedral;  and  this  is  an  essential  condition,, 
as  the  monument  in  question  exists  already  in 
the  greater  part,  and  is  to  be  completed  accord- 
ing to  its  own  style.  Among  the  foreigners, 
the  project  of  M.  Deperthes,  of  Paris,  with 
very  high  towers,  attracted  the  most  atten- 
tion, by  its  ambitious  and  imaginative  cha- 
racter. But  it  was  precisely  this  that  pre- 
vented its  succes.s.  It  was  too  imaginative, 
and  had  too  little  reference  to  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  ; and  it  had  also  the- 
defect  of  being  too  obviously  the  design  of  a 
French  artist  born  and  educated  under  a 
Frencli  sky. 

The  tiirriform  pattern  is,  in  my  mind,  not 
suitable  to  the  plan  and  style  of  our  Cathe- 
dral, but  it  found  an  intelligent  advocate  in 
Sig.  Cesa-Bianebi,  of  Milan,  of  whose  project 
I send  you  a drawing,  together  -^vith  that 
without  towers  by  Sig.  Brentano,  which  was- 
the  one  chosen  for  execution.  The  Bianchi- 
project  is  evidently  the  result  of  very  careful 
consideration.  The  fact  that  its  author  en- 
deavoured to  Italianise  a foreign  element,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  plan 
of  the  building,  is  a merit  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  regard  to  it.  The  towers, 
perhaps,  are  deficient  in  height,  considered  in 
themselves,  hut  it  is  evident  that  the  author 
did  not  carry  them  to  a great  height  for  fear 
of  injuring  the  predominance  of  the  central' 
feature.  And  the  idea,  in  this  plan,  to  isolate- 
the  three  doors  from  the  upper  portion  of  the- 
fa(;ade,  joining  them  in  the  plan  with  the  line* 
of  the  towers,  is  good  and  picturesque. 

Among  the  foreign  design.s,  and  especially 
those  without  towers,  is  to  be  specially  notice'd' 
the  project  of  Sig.  Nordio,  of  Trieste,  a design 
which  has  closely  competed  for  success  with' 
that  of  Sig.  Brentano. 

The  idea  which  has  won  the  day,  then,  has- 
been  the  .simple  one,  the  idea  which  followed 
the  existing  plan,  and  which  was  formulated 
on  the  basis  of  not  altering  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  structure,  and  leaving  the  central 
spire  or  lantern  as  the  predominating  feature. 

Tlie  design  of  Signor  Giuseppe  Brentano,  a 
veiy  young  Milanese  architect,  from  the  very 
first  days  of  the  Exhibition  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  connoisseurs  as  the  one  which,  by 
its  picturesque  treatment  and  individuality, 
attracted  the  greatest  attention.  The  piers 
are  made  to  correspond  with  the  internal 
piers  : the  lower  portion  is  divided  by  long 
windows  .similar  to  those  which  exist  at  the- 
sides  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  the  central  navo 
is  a large  ■window  similar  to  those  in  the  apses, 
■which  are  among  the  most  striking  features 
of  our  monument, 

How  is  it  there  are  three  doors  instead  of 
five,  since  tliere  are  five  aisles  ? This  is  a 
([uestion  certainly  open  to  discussion.  The 
documents  which  refer  to  the  first  years  of 
the  construction  of  the  cathedral  do  not  con- 
tain any  allusion  to  the  number  of  doors  in 
the  principal  fa^mde.  There  is,  however,  in 
the  deliberations  concerning  the  beginning  of 
the  construction,  an  allusion  to  the  idea  of 
transforming  the  minor  aisles  into  a series  of 
chapels,  as  in  San.  Petronio  at  Bologna,  a 
church  ■which  was  begun  a fe'w  years  after 
our  cathedral,  •with  the  intention  of  emulating, 
or,  rather,  .surpassing,  the  majesty  of  the 
Milanese  church.  But  at  Milan  the  old  idea 
was  in  no  ■^-ay  followed  up.  Therefore,  as 
the  plan  of  the  cathedral,  without  chapels  in 
the  further  aisles  as  it  is.no'W',  is  perfectly 
consistent,  the  idea  of  the  three  doors,  fol- 
lowed also  by  another  talented  competitor, 
Signor  Beltrami,  has  no  logical  reason  in  its 
favour. 

You  must  not,  Iwwever,  suppose  that  the 
Brentano  facade  is  to  be  carried  out  exactly 
as  its  author  proposed ; it  will  have  to  be 
modified  in  some  part.?,  by  the  S2>ecial  desire 
of  the  jury,  which,  however,  ■was  nearly 
unanimous  in  selecting  it  from  the  sixteen 
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projects  submitted.  Signor  Brentano  will, 
lor  instance,  have  to  forego  his  idea  of  having 
sliding  doors  to  his  facade,  and  this  because 
the  idea  is  thoroughly  modem,  and  because  in 
a temple  like  oure  bronze  doors  will  have  to 
be  placed,  for  which,  in  fact,  the  Melleiro 
bequest  of  100,000  lire  is  in  store.  In  the 
meantime,  before  the  demolishing  hammer 
commences  to  attack  the  present  facade, 
Signor  Brentano  will  have  to  nave  a model  of 
his  design  constructed  under  liis  supervision, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  administration  of 
the  cathedral,  on  a .scale  of  one-twentieth  the 
size  of  the  executed  design,  according  to  the 
model  of  the  cathedral  possessed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. After  the  construction  of  the 
model,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  second  half 
of  the  reward  of  40,000  lire,  which  was  fixed 
for  the  winner  of  the  present  competition. 
In  speaking  of  Signor  Brentano  personally, 
1 should  say  that  he  is  at  the  very  outset  of 
jiis  career,  is  tw'enty-six  years  old,  and  only 
two  years  have  elapsed  since  he  completed  his 
studies,  and  that  this  is  the  first  competition 
in  which  he  has  taken  part.  Undoubtedly, 
he  begins  his  artistic  career  where  many 
would  be  more  than  glad  to  end  their  own. 

I must  add  that  not  everybody  here  believes 
that  the  new  facade  will  be  really  con- 
structed, and  I know  not  what  to  tell  you  in 
this  matter.  It  is  certain  that  attacking  the 
present  facade  with  the  idea  of  demolishing  it 
from  top  to  bottom  is  an  irreverent  and 
dangerous  undertaking.  But  if  so,  why  was 
the  present  competition  for  the  new  fa<;ade  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Milan  promulgated  ? For 
myself,  I find  it  convenient  to  close  this 
lucubration  of  mine  with  the  very  opportune 
motto  which  distinguished  the  project  of  your 
compatriot,  Mr.  Brade, — Chi  vivra  vedra.” 

Alfkedo  Melani. 

Milan,  November,  1888. 


NOTES. 

Dull  financial  crisis  of  the  Panama 
Canal  scheme  must  have  been 
foreseen  for  some  time  past  by 
all  who  had  eyes  to  see.  The 
refusal  of  the  French  Government  to  pass 
the  proposed  measure  for  permitting  the 
company  to  ignore  their  responsibilities  to 
their  creditors  for  a specified  time, — giving 
them,  in  fact,  a legal  permission  to  stop  pay- 
ment without  the  usual  consequences  of 
stopping  payment,— may  probably  be  attri- 
buted to  political  rather  than  moral 
motives.  The  French  people  would  pro- 
bably condone  any  eccentricity  of  special 
legislation  in  support  of  a scheme  to 
the  completion  of  which  the  honour  of  the 
country  seems  now’  pledged.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  any  definite  interference  by  the 
French  Government  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
would  cause  the  American  Government  to 
regard  it  in  a very  different  light  from  that 
in  which  they  view  it  as  long  as  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a private  enterprise.  That  this  is 
so  has  been  significantly  shown  by  a resolu- 
tion proposed  to  be  brought  before  the 
American  Senate  by  Senator  Edmunds,  as 
reported  in  the  Times  of  Thursday,  iftiat 
the  canal  can  be  completed  if  the  French 
are  disposed  to  go  on  spending  money 
ad  libitum  upon  it  W’e  have  little  doubt; 
the  confidence  of  the  contractor  for  the  locks, 
M.  Eiffel,  who  is,  presumably  at  all  events, 
a practical  man,  speaks  strongly  in  this 
direction.  How  far  this  pouring  out  of  money 
will  have  to  go,  however,  is  what  no  one 
can  well  prophesy  ; nor  can  it  be  ascertained, 
except  by  experience,  how  far  the  French 
people  will  continue  to  be  enticed  byM.de 
Lesseps's  sanguine  and  contagious  enthusiasm, 
and  how  far  they  will  forgive  M.  de  Lessens 
for  the  light-hearted  manner  in  which  he 
has  lured  them  along  with  golden  pro- 
mises, the  solid  grounds  for  which  he 
seems  never  even  to  have  explored  him.self. 
According  to  that  wonderful  person,  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  however,  it  seems 
that  this  neglect  to  ascertain  the  actual  facts 
is  to  be  regarded  as  M.  de  Lesseps’s  best 
excuse.  In  the  Paris  letter  of  the  Times  of 


Monday  w'e  read,  “ It  is  but  fair  to  M.  de 
Lesseps  to  state  that  wdien  he  launched  the 
scheme  he  had  never  seen  the  isthmus  ” 1 So 
that,  according  to  this  sapient  gentleman,  it 
is  to  be  maintained  to  the  credit  of  M.  de 
Lesseps  that  when  he  lamiched  a vast  engi- 
neering scheme,  which  was  to  engulf  millions 
of  money  entrusted  to  his  company  by  private 
shareholders,  he  had  never  examined  the  site 
on  which  the  work  was  to  be  done  ! It  will 
be  difficult  for  even  M.  de  Blow’itz  to  beat 
that. 


IT  may  be  remembered  that,  by  an  order  of 
the  Chief  of  Police  of  Berlin,  issued  on 
April  4,  1884,  the  use  of  cast-iron  columns 
not  protected  against  the  action  of  fire  under 
supporting  walls  of  buildings  in  Berlin  wa.s 
forbidden,  onlywrought-iron  columns,  or  pier.'* 
constructed  of  Butch  brick,  being  permitted. 
The  Association  of  German  Ironfounders  have 
taken  steps  to  have  the  order  cancelled,  as 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  trade,  and, 
with  that  view,  have  collected  evidence  to 
demonstrate  that  the  order  wms  unnecessary. 
At  the  recent  general  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Herr  Jiingst,  of  Gleiwitz,  reported  on 
the  progress  made.  He  pointed  out  that, 
according  to  expt'riments  made  by  Professor 
Bauschinger,  both  cast  and  wrought-iron 
supports  lose  in  solidity,  and  are  bent,  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  but  that  ca.st.- 
iron  columns  are  able  to  support  the 
weights  superimposed  on  them  in  a fire, 
whilst  wrought  - iron  columns  do  not 
always  possess  that  property.  After  hearing 
the  report,  the  meeting  unanimously  re- 
solved to  ask  the  Chief  of  Police  to  annul 
the  order,  but  to  leave  it  to  him  to  isgxie 
special  instructions  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  such  supports  should  be  employed,  care 
being  taken,  however,  that  cast-iron  columns 
are  sound  in  the  core,  and  not  cast  eccentrically. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  official  authority  will 
not  listen  to  an  appeal,  obviously  prompted  by 
trade  interests,  against  a regulation  which  is 
a most  desirable  one  for  the  safety  of  public 
buildings. 


The  immense  advantages  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  saving  in  cost,  result  from 
the  application  of  gaseous  fuel  to  metal- 
lurgical operations  are  well  known.  Mr. 
B.  11.  Thwaite,  C.E.,  who  has  been  much 
identified  with  this  branch  of  industry’,  ha.s 
recently  described  in  detail  a bold  scheme  by 
which  he  conceives  it  possible  to  supply  the 
towns  of  England  with  gas  brought  in  pipes 
from  the  coal-fields  of  South  Wales,  Stafford- 
shire, and  South  Yorkshire.  The  coal  would 
be  converted  into  gas  at  those  localities, 
delivered  into  mains  at  great  pressure,  and 
thence  conveyed  to  London,  distribution 
being  made  to  the  large  to\vns  on  the 
way.  The  gas  w’ould  be  available  for  heat- 
ing purposes  by  day,  and  for  illumination, ' 
by  means  of  special  burners,  at  night.  Jlr. 
Thwaite  points  out  the  great  saving  in  fuel 
that  would  result, — the  fact  that  there  would 
be  no  expense  for  railway  transit,  or  haulage, 
no  middlemen,  and  no  smoke.  That  the 
scheme  is  not  impracticable  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  natural  gas  is  conveyed  to  a distance 
of  60  miles  from  the  w’ells  in  Pennsylvania  to 
distributing  locations,  and  that  within  the  last 
few  years  the  mileage  of  the  distributing 
pipes  has  increased  to  2,300  miles.  Mr. 
Thwaite  even  thinks  that  natural  gas  might 
be  found  some  1,600  ft.  below  the  salt-bed.s  of 
Cheshire,  and  probably  underneath  the  coal- 
fields also,  if  we  were  enterprising  enough  to 
make  the  necessary  borings. 


DK.  BllUCE  LOW  has  made  a report  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  on  an 
oxitbreak  of  diphtheria  in  the  Ashbourne 
Urban  Sanitary  District.  The  tow’uis  divided 
by  the  river  Ilenmore  into  two  part.'s,  Ash- 
bourne and  Compton.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  market-place  on  the  Ashbourne  side — 
“DwellingB  are  crowded  together  in  back -yards  or 
courts,  entered  by  narrow  passages.  Compton,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  low-lying  on  gravel  and  alluvium, 
and  in  miny  seasons  is  liable  to  be  flooded  by  the 
stream.  Icis  connected  with  Ashbourne  by  a bridge, 
and  its  main  street  runs  almost  due  south.  A largo 


proportion  of  the  population  hero  inhabit  crowded 
back-yards  or  courts  behind  the  main  street.  The 
dwellings  in  these  courts  are  commonly  old,  damp, 
and  in  many  cases  overcrowded.  As  a rule,  they 
have  only  doors  and  windows  on  one  side,  and,  as 
in  the  houses  behind  the  market-place,  there  is  an 
absence  of  free  movement  of  fresh  air  in  and  around 
them.  The  yards  are  mostly  unpaved  and  irregular, 
so  that  the  .surface  is  often  fouled  by  stagnant 
sewage.".  .... 

The  water  supply  is  entirely  from  wells ; 
and  thi.s  is  the  condition  of  thing.'*,  a condition 
occurring  over  and  over  again  in  these  disease 
reports: — 

“Most  private  houses  have  wells  of  their  own. 
Those  houses  which  have  none  get  their  supply  from 
ono  or  other  of  the  three  public  pumps,  or  beg  from, 
their  more  fortunate  neighbours.  The  shallower 
private  wells,  and  especially  those  in  Compton,  are 
very  liable  to  pollution.  In  one  instance  observed,' 
the  urinal  attached  to  a public-house  was  within 
two  yards  of  the  pump ; the  urine  could  be  seen 
on  the  surface,  soaking  through  the  unpaved  and 
unprotected  yard  above  the  shallow  well.  In  other 
cases,  pig-styes,  dung-heaps,  and  other  collections 
of  animal  matter  were  seen  in  close  proximity  to 
the  wells.  The  nature  of  the  subsoil  is  favourable 
to  soakage.” 

We  come  again  also  on  the  old  ])lague  of 
waterclosets  with  no  proper  mechanical  flush- 
ing apparatu.s,  with  its  usual  consequences: — 

“Many  of  the  poorer  houses  have  in  the  back 
yards  waterclosets,  which  have  to  be  hand-flushed. 
In  several  cases  these  were  found  in  a filthy  state, 
crammed  with  excrement,  and  completely  stopped. 
The  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  necessity  of  carrying- 
it  from  the  well  or  public  pump  to  the  closet,  are 
not  favourable  towards  keeping  such  closets  clean.’’’ 
The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  receives  10/.. 
per  annum.  His  recommendations  are  not 
acted  upon  by  the  local  authorities,  and,  adds 
Dr.  Low,  “ the  sum  allotted  to  him  as 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  measuring  the  amount  of  service- 
expected  from  him.” 


Mr.  .1.  If.  SARGENT  has  communicated 
to  the  American  Journal  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Engineering  Societies  his  experience 
of  wood  and  brick  pavement  in  the  Llnited 
States.  Speaking  generally,  liis  opinion  of’ 
wood  as  a material  for  paving  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  high.  In  some  cases,  where  pop.r 
lumber  made  from  dead  timber  was  used, 
the  blocks  rotted  and  disappeared  in  a very 
shml  time.  A pavement  was,  however,  made 
from  cedar  poles  cut  into  8-in.  blocks,  and 
bedded  in  gravel.  This  has  been  found  to 
la,-*t  for  several  years  without  -wanting 
repair,  whilst  white  cedar  will  not  rot 
for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Mr.  Sargent  has 
found  havd-bumt  clay  bricks  very  successfql. 
Those  bricks  are  burnt  hard  enough  to  vitrify 
the  moulding  sand  on  their  surfaces,  and  they 
are  thus  proof  against  the  attacks  of  air 
or  water,  being  homogeneous,  slightly  elastic, 
and  more  resistant  than  granite.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  that  bricks  made  from  fire-clays 
are  more  suitable  for  paving  than  the  common 
red  clays,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  bricks  made  from  common  clay  have 
been  in.  \tse  for  twelve  years  ; some  taken  up- 
after  ten  years  had  been  worn  less  than  in. 
Porous  bricks  are  specially  made  in  tl^e- 
United  States  for  paving  purposes.  They  are- 
impregnated  with  creosote  or  bitumen,  an^, 
according  to  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commercty 
have  been  largely  used  in  Nashville,  with 
very  good  re.sults.  The  bitumenising  .a  little 
more  than  doubles  the  original  cost  of  the 
bricks.  One  important  point  mentioned  is  that 
the  wear  is  uniform,  and  this  is  accounted f&T 
by  the  fact  that  the  more  porous  bricks 
absorb  more  bitumen,  and  so  become  harder, 
whilst  they  are  impervious  to  wet,  and, 
naturally, freefrom  the  disintegrating  actioil  of 
frost.  An  instance  is  given  of  a pavement  of 
this  description  which  was  exposed  to  a heavy 
traffic  for  three  years  and  a half,  at  the'  end 
of  which  time  it  was  in  excellent  condition.' 


OUR  contemporary  Engineering  gives  in  a 
recent  issue  some  interesting  particu- 
lars of  steel  beams  used  in  the  foundations 
of  some  of  the  buildings  of  Chicago.  This 
city  is  built  on  a spongy  alluvial  soil,  and 
some  of  the  principal  buildings  are  disfigured 
by  unsightly  cracks,  due  to  settlement.  Some 
of  the  later  buildings  have  been  sustained ’in 
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the  most  successful  way  by  a system  of  inde- 
pendent foundations,  wherein  the  various 
supports  to  the  building  rest  upon  founda- 
tions of  an  area  calculated  to  sustain  the  load 
-which  will  be  imposed  in  a manner  which 
will  give  a uniform  intensity  of  load  per  unit 
of  area  upon  the  enrtli  beneath.  A different 
plan  is  followed  in  other  buildings,  in  the 
endeavour  to  make  the  whole  foundation  as 
rigid  as  possible.  Instead  of  accepting  the 
condition  of  settlement  and  endeavouring  to 
control  results  by  arranging  that  such  settle- 
ment shall  be  tiniform,  large  beds  of  concrete 
have  Ijeen  laid  to  a depth  of  d ft.,  and  upon 
these  steel  I beams  are  placed.  These  e.xtend 
/rom  6 ft.  to  7 ft.  beyond  the  line  of  the 
Ibuilding,  and  they  are  enveloped  in  concrete 
iln  -order  to  prevent  oxidation.  Above  the  I 
Jbeams  there  is  laid  a platform  consisting  of 
plates  of  cast-iron,  upon  which  the  structure 
.is  reared.  In  some  cases,  steel  railroad-rails 
ihavebc.en  used. 


A NOTE  in  the  Classical  Reiieic  for 
Decembe-r,  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  on  “ A 
V'ase  Painting  after  Zeuxis,”  i.s  .sure  to  attract 
. a good  deal  of  attention.  We  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  the  paintings  of  Zeuxis  and  his 
. contemporaries  as, — even  in  the  matter  of 
, general  outline  and  composition, — irrevocably 
; lost.  Here  we  have,  in  a large  krater  recently 
. acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  a design 
which  is  beyond  a doubt,  not  indeed  a repro- 
duction, but  “ an  artistic  souvenir, — and  the 
. only  one  we  possess, — of  a picture  which  w'as 
fomou.s  for  several  centuries  in  antiquity.” 
IMie  scene  show's  the  infant  Ilcrakles 
strangling  the  snakes  in  presence  of  Alcmene, 
Zeus,  and  other  divinities.  Pliny  describes 
a picture  by  Zeuxis  thus  : “ Magnificu,?  est  et 
Jupiter  in  throuo  adstantibus  diis  et  Hercules 
infans  dracones  strangulans  Alcmena  mahe 
■ coram  pavente  et  Amphitrj’one.”  We  advise 
our  readers  to  take  the  number  of  the  C’lassical 
Itcmeio  with  them,  and  carefully  inspect  the 
va.se  itself ; they  will  see  that,  making  due 
allowance  for  the  exigencies  of  the  vase- 
painter’s  craft,  they  have  a very  close  copy 
b-'fore  them.  We  must  again  repeat  that  the 
lii’view  never  serves  the  general  public  better 
than  when  it  thus  enables  the  ordinary  edii- 
. cated  person  to  understand  and  appreciate  addi- 
tions made  to  our  national  treasure-house,  and 
paid  for  by  our  national  money.  At  the  some- 
time a visit  of  inspection  should  be  paid  to 
the  small  case  of  objects  presented  to  the 
• miLseum  by  the  Cyprus  Excavation  Fund. 
Tliey  are  conveniently  placed  together,  and 
will  shortly  be  discussed  in  the  Journal  of 
HHlenic  Studies.  The  most  interesting  object 
is  a gold  pin,  with  the  head  in  the  form  of  a 
' CJorinthian  column,  with  four  bull’.s  bends 
• projecting  from  the  acanthus  leaves,  like  the 
Persepolitan  capitals  and  those  of  the  “ bull 
temple”  at  Delos.  Above,  on  the  abacus, 

. are  four  seated  doves,  drinking  out  of  cups. 
An  inscription  nms  dow'n  the  pin,  recording 
the  dedication  by  a lady  to  “ Aphrodite  of 
Pathos,'’  in  letters  of  about  the  end  of  the 
uiurd  century  B.r.  In  the  same  case  the  most 
prominent  object  is  the  head  of  a boy, 
\Kissrbly  Eros.  It  is  of  the  uusatisfactoir 
^3ot‘t•  of  work  which  the  Greeks  seem  generallV 
-to  have  thought  good  enough  for  miniature 
.-ii-Jjjects,  and  reminds  us  of  the  head  of  the 
infant  Ploutus  in  the  Central  Museum  at 
Athens. 


WHEN  the  publications  of  the  German 
A rchieo  logical  Institute  were  re- 
organised, it  W'as  part  of  the  programme  that 
from  time  to  time  supplementary  volumes 
should  be  iB.sued  which  should  be  in  effect 
8c-}>arate  treatises  on  subjects  not  admitting 
of  full  discussion  within  the  limits  of  an 
orilinary  issue.  The  first  of  these  (“  Ergan- 
^ungsheft  I,”)  ha.s  just  appeared.  It  is  from 
the  nand  of  Dr.  Josef  Stirzygowski,  and  deals 
with  the  “ Calendar  Pictures  of  the  Chrono- 
graph of  the  Year  a.d.  .3.04.”  These  pictures 
are  pre-served  In  copies  of  varv'ing  dates  in  the 
Vatican  and  Barberine  Libraries  and  in  t!ic 
Uoyal  Library  at  ^'ieuna.  They  are  now  for 
the  first  time  reproduced  by  photography,  and 
placed  in  regular  sequence.  As  their  editor 


rightly  observes,  they  have,  besides  a high 
antiquarian  interest,  this  special  claim  on 
attention,  that  they  throw'  light  on  the 
gradual  transition  from  Pagan  to  Christian 
art.  The  plates  are  thirty-five  in  number. 
Those  representing  personified  forms  are 
specially  valuable.  No  one  will  deny  tliat 
the  first  “ Supplement  Baud”  maintains  well 
the  reputation  of  the  Institute,  but  sub- 
scribers to  tbe  “Jahrbuch”  should  bear  in 
mind  that  they  may  expect  from  time  to  time 
to  receive  this  trifling  addition  to  their  library 
at  a cost  of  thirty  marks. 


The  fine  ancient  carved  oak  clioir-stalls 
from  the  Monastery  of  Buxheim.  in 
Bavaria,  which  we  mentioned  {Huilder, 
May  12  of  this  year)  when  they  w'ere  offered 
for  sale  by  a London  dealer,  have  been  pur- 
chased for  the  Chapel  of  St.  Saviour’s  Hos- 
pital, Osnaburgh-street,  Regent’s-park,  and 
are  ni>w  set  up  there. 


rpifE  Australa-dan  Builder  and  Contracturs' 
J-  New.'<  of  October  27  gives  illu.strations 
of  the  three  premiated  designs  for  the 
Thomas  \\'alker  Hospital,  to  be  erected  on 
an  extensive  site  near  tbe  Paramatta  River. 
We  give  some  particulars,  extracted  from  the 
same  journal,  in  another  column.  The 
accepted  design,  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  shewn 
in  a bird's-eye  view',  appears  to  be  planned  in 
accordance  with  the  most  approved  sanitary 
principles,  as  w'ell  as  with  a considerable  eye 
to  picttireaque  effect.  The  hospital  consists 
of  various  .me-story  pavilions  of  a rather 
“ cottage-hospital  ” ajipearance,  connected  by 
long  covered  corridors  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  administration  block,  which  occu- 
pie.s,  of  course,  a central  position  onthe  site. 


IN  an  account  which  we  printed  last  vear* 
of  Canons  w'e  spoke  of  a project  by  the 
“ Grand  ” Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chanclos 
to  build  himself  a town  mansion,  as  designed 
by  John  Price,  architect,  1720,  along  the 
northern  .side  of  Cavendish  - square.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  site,  however,  was  used 
for  the  two  existing  well-known  sto-ne-fi-onted 
houses,  each  having  a rusticated  basement 
supporting  a classic  order.  Thesesister  houses 
were  designed,  it  is  said,  by  James,  a joint- 
architect,  with  Gibbs  and  Shepherd  of  (^’anons. 
As  subdivided  they  are  now  numbered  1 1-14. 
The  doorway.s  are  st  ill  marked  by  tlieir  lamp- 
irons.  The  freehold  of  No.  11,  towai-ds  the 
east,  w'ill  he  offered  for  sale  by  auction,  about 
three  months  hence,  with  possession.  The 
opening  lietween  the  two  houses  leads  by  an 
incline,  turning  to  the  left  hand,  down  to  tbe 
stable.-..  The  whole  site,  including  the  garden, 
with  other  vacant  ground  at  the  rear,  extends 
over  an  area  of  Ld.fKlO  ft.  superfieinl.  This 
sipiare  was  originally  planned  in  1717-8,  Ixit 
various  catises  delayed  the  completion  of  the 
scheme.  It  formed  part  of  the  dower  whieh 
the  liady  Henrietta  Cavendish  Holies  brought 
(171,'))  to  her  liusband  Edward  (Hurley), 
secon'i  Earl  of  t )xford  and  Mortimer. 


T)DE.S8l’REof  other  matters  hasprevented 
1-  our  giving  adequate  mention  before  to 
the  remarkable  winter  exhibition  of  the 
Sticiefy  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  which  is 
a real  triumph  for  English  Waten-colour  Art. 
Wo  do  not  know'  when  we  have  seen  an  ex- 
hibition with  so  large  a proportion  of  really 
fine  and  interesting  work,  to  which  it  would 
b-“  impossible  to  do  justice  In  the  space  we 
can  afford  to  matters  not  architectural. 
A .special  feature  in  this  year’s  exliibition 
the  collection  of  studies  for  figures 
by  Sir  I‘.  Height oxi,  Mr.  Bume  Jone.s,  and 
Mr.  Poynter,  which  are  hung  at  the  top  of 
the  room,  and  some  of  which  are  of  great 
interest  and  beauty.  Mr.  Burne  .Jones  re- 
appears also,  as  a Member,  with  a very  large 
water-colour  (so-called,  it  seems  to  be  all  m 
opaxpie  colour),  “Caritas”  (30),  a richly-draped 
ideal  figure  in  a style  similar  to  a good  many 
others  of  the  kinU  which  he  has  done;  the 
inlerest  is  rather  that  of  decorative  effect  than 
of  human  expression.  Among  other  figure- 
subjects,  Mr,  Arthur  Hopkins  is  exceedingly 
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interesting  with  his  group  of  foreground 
figures  in  “The  Golden  Hour”  (43),  a scene 
of  which  Whitby  promontory  and  town  form 
the  background  ; the  old  woman  on  the  right 
is  an  admirably  characteristic  study.  So  is 
ilr.  Marks's  old  gentleman  musing  over  “The 
Sundial  " (35).  Mr.  Glindoni’s  “ Revolu- 
tionists ” (139)  is  a clever  if  disagreeable 
study  of  .some  disagreeable  persons  of  the 
French  Revolution  epoch.  Mr.  Walter 
Duncan  contributes  a fine  bold  study  of  a 
rather  over-blooming  young  woman  under 
tbe  title  “English  Roses”  (313),  the  work 
of  an  artist  who  is  not  afraid  of  bright 
colour,  and  knows  how  to  deal  with 
it.  Jlrs.  Allingham’s  “Rhoda"  (382)  is 
a beautiful  female  study  of  another  type. 
The  strength  of  the  exhibition  is,  however,  in 
its  landscape,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The 
number  of  fine  things  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  diversity  in  the  style  and  manner 
of  treating  landscape,  which  would  form  an 
instructive  study  in  itself,  if  we  could  go 
into  it  here.  The  finest  works  are  really 
those  in  the  broad  style  of  water-colour,  sucli 
as  Mr.  Eyre  Walker’s  “ Autumn  in  the 
‘\^’oodlands ” (146)  and  “A  Wet  Day  on 
Emery  Dow'n”  (109),  the  latter  a grand  point- 
ing on  n small  scale.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
refuse  admiration  for  such  an  exquisitely- 
finished  bit  of  topographical  art  (if  one  may  so 
call  it)  as  Mr.  Gregory's  “ On  the  Vire,  St.  L6” 
(49),  a scene  sopicturesque  in  itself  as  to  require 
nothing  but  accurate  setting  forth  to  make  a 
picture.  Mr.  A.  Hunt  has  never  done  any- 
thing more  poetical  than  his  “ \Mnd  of  the 
Eastern  Sea  " (359),  and  “ On  the  Way  to  the 
MaMstrom  ” (196) ; in  the  latter,  the  colour  of 
the  water  is  strange  and  ominous  in  a remark- 
able degree.  Sunlight, —actual  sunlight, — 
glitters  in  Mr.  Powell's  “ Autumn  : Tor-aluinu 
Woods  "(154),  and  on  the  hill  in  Mr.  Marshall’s 
large  drawing,  “ Landing  Nets,  St.  Ives  Pier  ” 
(176),  in  which,  perhaps,  the  foreground  w'ants 
force  rather.  Several  small  landscape  studies 
by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  are  of  interest,  both 
for  their  powerful  style  and  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  his : we  may  mention  especially 
“ A Study  from  the  Sand,  Harlech^'  (65). 
Among  other  worlvs  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
R.  W.  Allan’s  “In  Holland’'  (12);  Mr. 
Thome  Waite’s  “Dividing  the  Flock”  (22);^ 
Miss  Maud  Naftel’s  “The  Fields  breathe 
sweet”  (50),  an  exquisite  little  summer 
landscape,  and  Mr.  Robertson’s  “ An  Eng- 
lish Meadow”  (51)  — a work  of  rather 
the  same  stamp ; Mr.  Hardwick’s  study  of 
“ Raspberries  and  Strawberries”  (73),  almost 
equal  to  the  late  Mrs.  Angell,  but  not  quite  ; 
Mr.  Pilsbury’s  little  country-house  scene, 
called  “ Evening  ” (96) ; Mr.  Thorne  Waite’s 
“Lunch-time”  (120),  an  idyll  equally  charming 
in  figures  and  landscape;  Mr.  Gregory’s  “ Bay 
of  St.  Michael  ” (140),  a large  sketch  from 
a high  point  of  view,  with  an  immense 
amount  of  detail  indicated ; Mr.  G.  A. 
Fripp’s  “ Donstaffnage  Castle”  (160); 
Mr.  Albert  Goodwin’s  “ Durham”  (187) ; Mr. 
Henry  ^^'allis”s  “ In  the  Porch  of  the  Mosque 
of  Sultan  Hassan,  Cairo  ”(199),  a brilliant 
piece  of  painting  of  architectural  detail ; Mr. 
Robertson’s  “The  Ilareem  Door”  (209),  an 
odd  but  unquestionably  powerful  work  ; Mr. 
T.  .1.  Watson’s  “Queen's  Bower,  New 
Forest  ’ (254) ; Mr.  R.  W.  Allan’s  “ Dordrecht 
Cathedral  ” (265) ; Mr.  Andrews’s  “ Study  from 
my  Bedroom-window,  Rotterdam”  (327),  a 
clever  architectural  subject ; Mrs.  Allingham’s 
exquisite  “Spring  Days”  (333),  and  “On  the 
Sunny  Shore  ” (337),  the  latter  with  a charm- 
ing little  girl  figure;  and  Mr.  Marshall’s 
“Amsterdam"  (381).  In  referring  to  Mr. 
Walter  Crane’s  contributions,  we  should  have 
mentioned  that  he  sends  also  some  studies 
from  the  remains  of  Athenian  architecture — 
a “Sketch  of  the  Propylma”  (59),  “Sketch 
of  the  Acropolis  ” (243)i  and  “ Sketch  in  the 
Ruins  of  the  Parthenon”  (371). 


A Russian  School  of  Painting'  in  Rome. 

The  Russian  Government  has  decided  upon 
establishing  a State-supported  school  of  paint- 
ing in  Rome,  at  which  rising  young  Russian 
artists  may  study  at  a minimum  cost  under  the 
best  teachers. 
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THE  DOOM  OP  NEWGATE. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL  SKETCH. 

Hib  [Dance’s]  ckff  d'Knucre,  however,  was  the  design  for 
thepriaon  at  J^ewgate,  which,  though  only  a prison,  and 

Cretending  to  be  nothing  else,  is  still  one  of  the  oest  public 

uildinga  of  the  icetropolis There  is  nothing  in  it 

but  two  great  windowless  blocks,  each  90ft.  souare,  and 
between  them  a very  commonplace  gaoler's  resinenoe,  five 
windows  wide  and  five  stories  high,  and  two  simple 
entrances.  With  these  slight  materials  he  baa  made  np  a 
facade  297  ft.  in  extent,  and  satisfied  every  requisite  of 
good  architecture. 

James  i'EBUcsBOjr,  “ History  of  Architecture," 
iii.,296,  (Edit.  1862.) 

Twenty-five  years  ago  an  exceptionally 
extensive  clearance  was  made  in  the  ward  of 
Farringdon  Without  for  the  construction  of 
Holbom  Viaduct.  A fine  and  rare  prospect 
over  the  Fleet-valley  then  lay  before  anyone 
who  stood  over  the  uncovered  site  of  the  old 
bridge,  at  a short  distance  from  the  City’s  latei' 
wall.  At  that  spot,  on  the  ancient  Watling-street, 
his  range  of  view  extended  eastwards  to  Smith- 
field  and  Clerkenwell,  Ludgate  and  Black- 
friars,  on  either  hand  the  steeples  of  St,  James’s 
and  St.  Bride’s  rising  loftily  from  their  midst. 
In  the  foreground  appears  the  pinnacled  tower 
of  St.  Sepulchre-in-the-Bailey  ; beyond  this  the 
steeple  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate-street, 
stands  out  from  above  the  still  vacant  site  of 
Giltspur-street  Compter;  in  the  farther  distance 
emerges  the  beautiful  stone  spire,  Wren’s  handi- 
work also,  of  St.  Vedast,  Foster-lane.  Even 
more  striking,  perhaps,  than  any  of  these  was 
the  aspect,  as  seen  from  the  hollow  of  Holborn- 
hill,  of  the  massive  majestic  pile  whose  walls, 
their  own  doom  at  length  decreed,  will  echo  to 
Robert  Dowe’s  execution  bell  at  St.  Sepulchre’s 
no  more.  For  more  than  a hundred  years 
Newgate  Prison,  as  we  know  it,  has  stayed  in 
solemn  state  just  without  the  wall  upon  the 
brow  of  that  acclivity  which,  with  a rapid  river 
coursing  turbulent  below,  had  in  ages  remote 
afforded  defence  for  the  capital.  Why,  then,  a 
“ new  gate  ” in  so  pristine  a quarter  ? 

Stow’s  circumstantial  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  name,  being  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the 
fifth  and  latest  gate  in  the  City  wall,  is  com- 
monly rehearsed  with  approval,  though  we  are 
inclined  to  think  without  due  inquiry.  We 
have  never  felt  able  to  accept  his  explanation 
as  altogether  satisfactory,  any  more  than  those 
he  gives  us  in  respect  of  certain  other  of  the 
City  Gates.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  addi- 
tions made  by  Bishop  Richard  to  St.  Paul's  in 
the  interval  1108-27,  did  oblige  the  citizens  to 
take  for  their  traffic  westwards  some  route 
different  from  their  former  way  through  Lud 
Gate.  Yet  the  fact  that  another  road  is  chosen 
does  not  in  itself  demon.strate  the  fresh  track 
to  be  a new  one.  And  a new  one  it  was 
not,  by  any  means.  Controversial  questions 
apart,  it  will  suffice  here  to  observe  that  at 
the  modern  Newgate,  or  at  least  very  near  to  it, 
just  northwards,  the  old  highway,  possibly  a 
British  road  from  the  North-West,  entered 
London,  traversing  the  later  rampart  that  had 
here  been  thrown  across  its  path,  circa  365  A.D. 
Continuing  south-eastwards,  past  the  Querne, 
it  pursued  its  course  towards  the  crossing  over 
the  Thames,  on  a route  which  is  still  com- 
memorated, if  not  actually  marked,  by  the 
street  to  which  it  gave  a name  beyond  bt. 
Paul’s.  And  this,  be  it  noted,  before  the  metro- 
politan cathedral  was  built.  These  and  other 
points  considered,  it  would  be  scarcely  un- 
reasonable to  contend  that  tbe  successor  of  the 
earlier  West  Gate,  afterwards  known  as 
Chamberlain  Gate,  represented  one  of  the 
oldest  rather  than  latest  of  the  City  gates. 

Chamberlain,  or  the  Chamberlain’s,  Gate  was 
standing,  temp.  William  I.,  across  the  street 
between  the  now  prison  and  Warwick-lane.  It 
may  have  borrowed  its  style  from  William  le 
Chamberlaine,  who  was  seised  from  the  King 
of  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  That  holding, 
of  13  acres,  known  as  ‘‘No  Man’s  Land,”  and 
cited  in  Domesday,  is  by  some  considered  to 
have  been  tbe  site  of  the  Charterhouse,  whilst 
others  would  identify  it  with  a vineyard  by 
Holborn.  This  gate  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  or  that  of  Richard  I.  Like  others  of 
the  City  gates,  it  was  soon  used  as  a prison.  It 
certainly  so  served  temp.  Henry  III.,  for  in 
1218  that  sovereign  writes  to  the  sheriffs,  Joyce 
le  Pesur  (bell-founder)  and  John  Vyel,  already 
charged  with  its  custody,  a command  to  repair 
the  gaol,  and  says  their  e-xpenses  shall  be  allowed 
to  them  upon  their  account  with  tbe  Exchequer. 

From  about  this  time,  too,  it  became  the 
scene  of  those  annals  of  misery,  dissipation, 
and  disease  whose  story  has  been  told  too  often 
to  need  repetition  here.  Wiether  in  some  hope 
thereby  to  assuage  such  evils  cannot  be  said ; 


but  it  is  known  that  in  1400  Henry  IV.  gave  a 
charter  to  the  Corporation  for  the  control  and 
ward  of  the  gaol.  What  was  even  then  de- 
scribed as  its  ruinous  and  horribly  loathsome 
condition  excited  the  reforming  spirit  of  Sir 
Richard  IVhittington.  In  terms  of  his  will  a 
licence  was  granted,  in  1st  Henry  VI.,  to  John 
Coventre,  Jenken  Carpenter,  and  William  Grove, 
executors  of  Whittington's  estate,  ‘‘to  re-edify 
tbe  gaol  of  Newgate,  which  they  did  with  his 
goods.”  And  thus  our  tale  comes  down  to  the 
veritable  Newgate,  in  both  form  and  name. 
The  new  building  was  of  the  lamiliar  type, 
oblong  on  plan,  with  archway  and  northern 
foot  postern,  four  flanking  octagonal  towei‘8, 
and  battlements.  Later  enlargements,  — 
to  be  noticed  hereafter, — mainly  along  tlie 
.southern  side,  changed  the  ground-plan  to 
something  like  a letter  H : whilst  the  added 
portion,  facing  down  Old  Bailey,  had  an  entrance 
and  gaolers'  lodge,  with  the  cruel  motto,  'i'enio 
sic  fur,  above.  The  gate’s  two  fronts  carried 
ranges  of  pilasters  with  entablatures,  in  the 
Tuscan  order,  in  the  niches  whereof  stood  seven 
symbolical  statues — one  of  them,  in  honour  of 
Whittington,  representing  Liberty  with  a cat  at 
her  feet.  The  survivors  of  these  figures,  as  left 
after  the  Gordon  Riots,  stand,  four  in  number, 
in  the  southern  wing  of  the  present  fabric.  In 
response  to  the  head-gaoler’s  petition,  the  eastern 
part  of  the  gate  was  subsequently  repaired.  That 
work,  together  with  the  restoration  after  the 
Great  Fire,  was  recorded  by  an  inscription 
which  we  find  in  Hatton:  — “This  part  of 
Newgate  was  begun  to  be  repaired  in  the 
Mayoralty  of  Sir  James  Canibel,  Knt.,  Anno. 
1630,  and  finished  in  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir 
Robert  Ducie,  Baronet,  April,  Ann.  Dom.  1631 ; 
and,  being  damnified  by  the  fire  in  1606,  it  was  re- 
paired in  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  George  Water- 
man, Ann.  Dom.  1672.”  He  further  says 
“ Here  are  these  arms  : Sable  a Fees  Chequy  or 
and  azure  v\dth  an  anulet  for  a difference.  ’ He 
also  refers  in  laudatory  terms  to  the  interior 
economy  of  the  gaol.  Meanwhile,  the  pri.son 
had  been  refronted— in  1638;  and  daring  the 
Commonwealth  the  Pbcenix  tavern,  in  Newgate- 
street,  was  added  thereto.  The  repairs  of  1672 
are  said  to  have  been  carried  out  by  Wren. 

Having  compared  various  accounts  of  the 
interiorarrangements  of  the  gaol  at  this  stage  of 
its  history,  we  find  they  all  differ,  and  this  not 
only  in  the  names  but  in  tbe  situations  of  the 
several  room.s.  Yet  since  Major  Griffiths’s 
recent  work*  should  be  the  most  correct  in  this 
regard,  we  classify  his  particulars  as  follows;— 
The  wards  consisted  of  four  divisions,  known  as 
the  Master  Debtors’ (1),  Common  Debtors’ (2), 
Master  B'elons'  (3),and  Common  Felons'  (4)  Sides. 
We  find  that  the  ground-floor  comprised  to  the 
north,  part  of  the  Keeper’s  House,  beneath  it  the 
Condemned  Hold : to  the  south  (along  the  street), f 
tbe  Lodge;  Jigger,  or  visitors’ room,  and  having 
below  the  drinking-cellar  (3);  Stone  Hall  (2),  and 
Partner’s  Room  within  ; Stone  Hold  (4)  : (along 
the  back)  Hall  Ward  (1).  being  21  ft.  by  15  ft. ; 
Tangier  (2):  and  Lower  Ward  (4);  west  of  Stone 
Hold  and  Lower  Ward  was  part  of  Press  Yard, 
or  exercising-ground.  First-floor,  north, — 
Stone  Ward  (1) ; My  Lady’s  Hold ; Middle 
Ward  (4);  south — King’s  Bench  Ward,  21  ft.  by 
15ft.  (1);  First  Ward  (3);  and  west  of  these, 
part  of  Press  Yard.  Second-floor,  north — 
the  Bilbows  ; Press  Room ; Jack  Ketch’s 
Kitchen ; Waterman's  Hall  for  women  (4) ; 
Debtor’s  Ward  (2)  ; south — Second  and  Third 
Wards  (3)  ; part  of  Press  Yard  ; west  of  these, 
and  overlooking  Holborn-hill,  was  the  Castle. 
Third-floor,  north — Second  Ward,  for  women 
(3  and  4) ; Women’s  Ward  (1  and  2)  ; High 
Hall,  33  by  28  by  12  ft.  (2):  south— the 
Chapel.  The  Women’s  Second  Ward  on  this 
flour  corresponds  with  the  “ Red  Room  ” up  to 
which  Jack  Sheppard  made  his  way,  and  so 
through  the  chapel,  on  to  the  lower  and  upper 
leads  on  the  night  of  Oct.  15,  1724.  Major 
Griffiths  avers  that  Harrison  Ainsworth’s  graphic 
account  of  this  feat  is  in  substance  authentic ; 
be  quotes  from  it  in  his  book.  We  fancy  that 
Cruikshank’s  illustrations  of  the  escape  are 
based  upon  a set  of  views  published  by  T. 
Bowles  and  J.  Bowles  [no  date],J 

In  the  year  1760  an  Act,  7 Geo.  III.,  was 


* “ The  ChrciiiL'Ie.s  cf  Ifewga'e."  By  Major  Arthur 
Griffiths,  one  of  R >1.  Inspootors  of  Prisons.  (London  : 
Chapman  i Hull  [Edit,  issi].) 

t Where  nor  other«i;6  indicated,  we  pa«s  on  each  floor 
from  west  to  east. 

I Many  escapes  have  been  made;  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions by  fearing  up  the  cellar  floor  and  so  ihrongh  the 
sewers.  On  March  10,  1716,  Thomas  Forster  got  away  in 
the  night  j and  on  May  4,  same  year.  Brigadier  Macintosh 
and  filteen  others  ovev.atne  the  warders  hy  aheer  force  and 
released  themselves. 


passed  authorising  the  Corporation  to  raise' 
moneys  for  divers  useful  works  at  3^  per  cent, 
interest,  payable  by  a tax  of  6d.  per  ton  npon 
coal  or  culm  imported  into  the  City.  Of  these 
moneys  £50,000  was  apportioned  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Newgate.  Eleven  years  later  another  Act 
was  obtained  for  further  subsidies  in  that  behalf. 
The  work,  indeed,  proved  more  expensive  than 
was  anticipated.  The  foundations  alone  cost 
£10,000.  As  the  site  chosen  lay  over  the  wall 
ditch,  it  was  found  necessary  to  excavate  to  a 
depth  of  40  ft.  for  a solid  base  whereon  to  lay 
the  brick  vaulting.  In  exchange  for  the  new 
prison  and  sessions-house  site  the  Corporation 
surrendered  to  the  public  a plot  of  land  at  thd 
corner  of  Old  Bailey  and  Newgate-street,  esti- 
mated at  that  time  as  worth  10s.  per  foot,  run- 
ning measure,  and  at  15s.  for  building  pur- 
poses. They  spent,  moreover,  out  of  their 
own  funds  £14,464.  13s.  9d.  upon  the  sessions- 
house,  and  £0,250  in  purcha.ring  the  freehold 
of  some  houses  for  making  better  approaches. 
For  this  work  George  Dance,  City  Surveyor,  was 
employed.  His  prison  elevation,  99  yards  long, 
is  BO  impressive,  yet  so  plain  withal,  that  every 
one  of  the  rugged,  weather-beaten  stones  seems 
eloquent  of  its  purpose.  On  the  page  of  Fer- 
gusson’s  volume  which  is  quoted  above  will  be 
found  a drawing  of  the  original  elevation,  show- 
ing the  pediment  of  the  central  house,  which 
was  afterwards  replaced  with  an  additional  story 
above  the  cornice.  The  inclination  of  the  ground, 
.southwards,  along  the  whole  front  is  now  7 ft. 
3 in.  below  level.  Dance's  plan  embraces  a 
central  block  and  two  wings.  In  the  central 
block  stands  the  Governor’s  quarters,  between 
two  turnkey’s  lodges,  which  .are  distinguished  by 
the  fetters  above  their  portals.  Behind  the  bouse 
is  an  arcade  bearing  the  chapel.  Tbe  remaining 
area  of  the  central  block  was  assigned  to  the 
Men  Felons’  quadrangle,  wards,  taproom,  and 
a range  of  cells  for  the  refractory.  This  quad- 
rangle is  now  subdivided,  and  in  one  of  the  two 
exercising  courts  stands  the  shed  which  con- 
tains the  gallows.  The  ward  and  cells  to  the 
east  have  been  converted  into  day-wards  and 
an  infirmary.  In  one  of  tbe  day-wards  stands 
the  whipping  - block.  The  southern  wing 
formed  tbe  Women’s  and  State-prisoners’  side. 
The  northern  wing  was  appropriated  to  debtors,, 
and  had  its  own  taproom,  quadrangle,  and- 
wards.  The  first  stone  of  this  building,  whoie- 
outer  wall  is  nearly  4 ft.  in  thickness,  was  laid 
on  May  31,  1770,  by  Lord  Mayor  Beckford,  who 
died  on  June  21  following.  Seven  years  after- 
wards the  old  gaol  was  finally  demolished,  a 
portion  of  its  site  being  taken  for  tbe  ordinary’s 
bouse  in  Newgate-street,  and  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  new  block.  The  larger  wards 
measured  about  38  by  15  ft.,  the  .smaller  wards 
about  24  by  15  ft.  The  chapel  was  built  to 
admit  350  people,  a number  that  was  Largely 
exceeded  when  the  public  were  permitted  to 
crowd  in  to  hear  the  condemned  sermons.  Its- 
interior  has  since  been  altered,  and  though  tho- 
condemned  yet  sits  apart  from  his  fellows,  a 
stove  occupies  the  place  of  the  central  con- 
demned pew,  with  the  coffin  which  did  duty 
there.  Each  of  the  two  condemned  wards, 
communicating  with  the  press-yard  between 
them,  measured  31  by  18  ft.  The  con- 
demned cells,  of  stone,  and  vaulted,  were  ranged ' 
on  three  floors,  five  cells  to  a tier.  Their  areas,, 
as  given  by  John  Howard,  who  surveyed  the 
gaol  in  1779,  ranged  from  ft.  to  9 ft.  6 in.  by 
6 ft.  Some  water-colour  drawings  of  these  are 
in  the  copy  of  Pennant’s  “ London  ” (Soane 
Museum),  which  belonged  to  Fauntleroy,  who- 
was  hanged  at  Newgate  on  Nov.  30,  1824,  for 
forgery.  This  prison  was  unfinished  when,  on 
June  6 and  7, 1780,  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by 
the  “ No  Popery  ” rioters,  who — bent  upon  free- 
ing tbeir  own  comrades — set  some  300  prisoners 
at  liberty.  Their  attack,  at  first  directed 
against  Governor  Ackermann’s  house,  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  poet  Crabbe,  then  friendles.s  in 
London.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  company  with  Lord 
Stowell,  went  to  Old  Bailey,  where,  as  he  writes 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  “the  Protestants  were  plunder- 
ing tbe  Sessions  House.  . . . There  were  not, 

I believe,  a hundred,  but  they  did  their  work  at 
leisure,  in  full  security,  without  sentinels,  with- 
out trepidation,  as  men  lawfully  employed  in 
full  day,  Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a com- 
mercial place.”  The  damages  involved  a further 
outlay  of  3O,O0OZ.,  of  which  the  greater  part  was 
voted  by  the  Commons. 

Upon  the  advocacy  of  tbe  philanthropist 
Howard,  the  place  of  execution  was  removed 
from  Tyburn  to  Old  Bailey  in  December,  1783, 
when,  as  we  gather,  was  pulled  down  the  block 
of  mean  houses — Middle  or  Hart-row — at  the 
northern  end  of  the  street.  Henceforward 
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“ black  Meggie  ” was  put  together  overnight, 
as  occasion  required,  before  the  door — .still 
known  as  the  “debtors’  door  ” — in  the  northern 
wing.  Tlie  apartment  within  now  serves  as  a 
kitchen.  The  doorstep  is  2 ft.  1 in.  above  the 
footpath  ; beneath,  and  on  either  side,  remain  six 
staples  by  which  the  scaffold  and  .steps  were 
fastened  on  to  the  prison  wall.  These  form  the 
last  external  relics  here  of  public  executions, 
abolished  in  18t)8.  On  the  building  (1813-5) 
•of  Whitecross-street  prison,  William  Montague, 
•architect,  the  confinement  of  debtors  ceased 
in  Newgate,  and  their  wing  was  added  to 
the  felons'  side.  By  3 ’^''ict.,  cap.  5G,  it 
was  enacted  that  prisoners  might  be  lawfully 
kept  in  solitary  confinement.  On  April  10, 
1840,  was  laid  the  first  stone  of  Pentonville 
Model  Prison,  on  Colonel  Jebb’s  plan,  for  520 
. cells,  at  a cost  of  over  90,0O0Z.  Several  prisons, 
upon  the  .separate  system,  were  speedily  built 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  A proposal 
to  enlarge  Newgate  resulted  in  the  construction 
-of  Holloway  City  prison,  which  was  opened 
in  1852.  The  design  is  by  Banning,  who 
introduced  some  fantastic  elements  copied 
from  Warwick  Castle.  But  the  condi- 
tion of  Newgate  still  called  for  amelio- 
ration. In  lS57-h  the  felons’  side,  northern 
wing,  was  reconstructed  within  the  outer  wall, 
so  as  to  contain  130  cells,  with  two  cells, 
double-sized,  for  the  condemned,  and  twelve 
more  for  reception  and  punishment.  Within  the 
next  three  years,  nearly  fifty  cell-s  were  ready 
for  women  in  the  southern  block.  By  the 
Prisons  Act  of  1877  the  management  of  all  our 
prisons  was  committed  to  the  Home  Office,  and 
under  a new  scheme  for  concentration,  Newgate 
was  no  longer  required,  save  for  the  detention  of 
prisoners  awaiting  trial  during  sessions,  or  under 
sentence  of  death.  On  opening  session.s  at  the 
•Central Criminal  Court  on  January  3U,  1882,  the 
Recorder  prefaced  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
with  some  interesting  observations  upon  the 
events  which,  since  the  last  previous  commis- 
sion of  1835,  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  issue 
a new  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  and 
general  gaol  delivery.  Having  .spoken  of  tlie 
City  wall,  we  will  add  that  the  so-called  “ Bird- 
cage Walk,”  which  forms  one  of  the  approaches 
from  the  prison  to  the  Court,  runs  along  what 
we  are  informed  is  a fragment  of  the  ancient 
wall.  On  the  wall-side  are  cut  the  initials  of 
some  of  the  criminals,  who  after  execution  are 
buried  beneath  the  flagstones,  a grating,  open  to 
the  sky,  being  overhead. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  third  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute 
for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  last,  at  Conduit-street,  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  11.  A.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

Uhituary. 

Mr.  W.  n.  White  (Secretary)  announced 
the  deceiise  of  IHr.  C.  F.  Hansom,  of  Bristol 
(whose  death  was  recorded  in  the  Builder  a 
fortnight  ago,  p.  423.  a?tt<>).  and  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Pauli,  of  London,  and  lately  of  Manchester, 
Fellow.s. 

Tlu’  Aslipitel  Brize. 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  (Hon.  Sec.)  said 
that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute,  the 
■ names  of  those  candidates  who  had  passed  the 
recent  Examination  in  Architecture  held  in 
London  were  announced.*'  It  was  then  stated 
that  from  want  of  time  the  Board  of  Examiners 
nad  not  been  able  to  make  their  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Council  in  respect  to  the  Ashpitel 
Prize,  which  was  awarded  to  the  candidate  who, 
throi^hout  the  examinations  in  one  year,  had 
obtained  the  highest  marks.  The  Board  of 
Examiners  had  now  recommended  that  the 
prize  should  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Ernest 
Stelfox,  of  Manchester,  who  had  mo.st  highly 
distinguished  himself  throughout  the  two 
examinations  held  in  London,  and  the  one 
held  in  Manchester  during  the  past  year.  Two 
gentlemen  ran  Mr.  Ktelfox  so  extremely  close  in 
point  of  merit  that  the  Board  of  Examiners 
had  recommended  that  an  unusual  prize  should 
be  P^n  to  each  of  those  gentlemen,  viz  Mr 
^nl  Waterhouse,  M.A..  London,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Willmm  Burrows,  London.  It  was  a source  of 
gratification  to  have  the  pleasure  of  awarding 
a prize  of  merit  to  the  son  of  one  so  instil 
-espected  as  was  their  President  (applause). 

* For  liit  of  the  names,  see  Siiilder.  p.  436,  anie. 


Eltotion  of  Memhers. 

A ballot  then  took  place,  when  the  following 
new  Members  were  elected,  viz. ; — 

Fellons. — 5Ie.ssrs.  Henry  Lord,  Manchester ; 
Henry  Bridgford,  Manchester ; William  Horton, 
Manchester  : John  Ely,  Manchester ; John 
Littlewood  (Associate),  Manchester  ; William 
Henry  Littlewood  (Associate),  Manchester  ; 
Joseph  Stretch  Crowther,  Alderley  Edge;  John 
William  Trounson,  Penzance:  .James  Maxwell, 
Manche.ster ; William  Charles  Tuke,  Manchester ; 
Tlioraas  Edward  Bridgen,  jManchester ; Edward 
Schroder  Prior,  M.A.,  London  ; Oswald  Cane 
Wylsoii  (Associate),  London  ; and  William 
Taprell  Allen,  London. 

As  A ssocidtes. — Messrs.  Philip  Edward  Barker, 
[Manchester  : Jame.s  Diggle  Mould,  Manchester  ; 
and  John  Arthur  Herrington,  Liverpool. 

The  President  added  that  it  must  be 
gratifying  to  the  Members  to  find  so  many  of 
their  IManchester  brethren  coming  up  for  ad- 
mission as  Fellows  (hear,  hear). 

Musical  IlrtiuiTcmcnts  in  Church-  Blannivg. 

Mr.  John  Belcher  next  read  a paper  entitled 
" Musical  Requirements  in  Church  Planning.” 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper: — 

The  author  considered  that  the  development 
of  eccle.siastical  music  of  late  years  forced 
certain  problems  upon  the  attention  of  the 
architect,  and  that  in  church  planning  the 
position  of  voices  and  instruments  had  now  to 
be  considered.  The  first  introduction  of  organs 
was  in  the  seventh  century,  but  they  were 
generally  used  in  conjunction  with  other  instru- 
ments. Minstrels'  galleries  might  still  be  found 
in  small  churches,  the  west  end  being  the 
favoured  position.  During  the  period  from 
Henry  VIII.  to  Queen  Elizabeth  instrumental 
music  was  still  adhered  to,  but  the  objections  of 
the  Puritans  were  such  that  in  1643  nearly  every 
organ  in  use  liad  been  destroyed.  From  the 
Restoration,  huwever,  to  the  present  day,  organs 
were  recognised  as  essential.  It  was  only 
fifty  years  ago  that  32-ft.  pipes  were  fii-st  used 
in  England,  although  on  the  Continent  the 
organ  became  very  large  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  reaching  a climax  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  most 
cases  they  were  forced  to  migrate  from  the 
chancel  to  the  west  end,  in  some  to  the  tran- 
sept, and  where  neither  position  was  available  , 
they  were  relegated  to  the  triforium  of  the  nave. 
The  choir  being  .‘seated  in  the  chancel,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  organ  near  them  seemed  essential, 
but  other  eventualities,  such  as  additional 
bodies  of  singers  and  an  orchestra,  had  to  be 
remembered.  In  future  clmrch  planning  these 
requirements  would  have  to  be  considered. 
The  organ  should  be  in  a position  not  less  or 
much  less  in  height  than  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs, the  so-called  “organ-chamber”  being 
a mistake.  The  size  of  an  organ  should 
not  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  building,  but 
by  the  number  of  “stops,”  the  combination 
of  which  regulated  the  extent  of  the  volume  of 
sound.  A good  foundation  tone  was  always 
necessary,  to  secure  which  .speaking-room  had 
to  be  provided  for  8-ft.,  16-ft.,  and  even  32-ft. 
pipes  on  the  pedal-organ.  These  dimensions 
had  to  be  considered  in  providing  sufficient 
space.  The  top  of  a chancel-screen  or  rood- 
loft  was  hardly  a suitable  position  for  an  organ 
of  any  size,  as,  although  it  possessed  attractions 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view, it  was  prejudicial 
to  the  organ  tone.  Organists  and  organ-builders 
generally  considered  that  in  fairly  large  churches 
the  organ  should  be  rai.'^ed  about  12  ft.  above 
the  ground,  and  a divided  organ  could  not  be 
recommended.  Proper  and  easy  access  to  every 
part  for  repairs  and  tuning  should  be  provided, 
and  attention  given  to  the  position  and  space 
for  the  “ feeders.”  An  equable  temperature 
was  also  important.  The  organ-case  might 
be  treated  as  an  enclosure,  in  the  way  usually 
adopted  by  the  Italians,  having  no  special  rela- 
tion to  its  contents,  wholly  or  in  part  concealed  • 
or  in  the  general,  and  as  the  author  thought 
appropriate,  way,  of  using  some  of  the  pipes 
themselves  as  decorative  features  in  a frame- 
work enclosing  the  other  parts  of  the  organ. 
The  use  of  iron  in  the  construction  of  an  organ- 
case  he  protested  against,  while  W'ood  was  a 
material  in  sympathy  with  the  organ,  and  the 
most  consistent  for  the  construction  of  its  case. 
Bound  travelled  so  slowly  that  any  division  of 
choir -organ  or  orchestra  was  destructive  of 
precision,  and  they  should  therefore  be  compactly 
arranged,  and  as  far  as  possible  on  the  same 
plane.  Mr.  Belcher  then  described  a sketch  of  a 
plan  by  himself  to  illustrate  his  meaning.  The 
organ  was  placed  in  a special  transept,  east  of 
the  great  transept,  equal  in  height  to  the  rest 


of  the  church,  and  forming  the  western  end  of 
the  morning  chapel ; it  was  virtually  open  on 
three  sides,  but  was  slightly  sheltered;  outside 
the  main  wall,  and  between  the  buttresses,  a 
stiiircase  with  a wide  landing  served  as  a tuning 
place  for  an  orchestra  before  entering  the 
gallery;  this  gallery,  projecting  into  the  chancel, 
gave  space  for  an  orchestra,  which  might  be 
extended  eastwards  if  required.  The  floor  of 
the  organ  was  12  ft.  from  the  ground,  the  music 
gallery  was  lower,  and  as  the  floor  of  the 
chancel  w.as  raised  by  steps,  all  the  performers 
were  brought  into  close  relation  with  each  other 
and  the  organ.  The  usual  north  transept 
afforded  an  excellent  position  for  grouping  large 
bodies  of  voices  adjoining  the  organ  and 
orchestra,  and  easily  under  the  control  of  a 
conductor  at  the  western  angle  of  the  gallery. 
A corresponding  gallery  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  chancel  would  provide  for  female  singers  at 
ordinary  services. 


The  President  said  he  woul^.  call  upon  Mr. 
Stathain,  who  was  both  an  ai’chitect  and  a 
musician,  to  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Belcher  for  his  exceedingly  prac- 
tical paper,  which  had  the  merit  of  showing 
how  much  u.seful  suggestion  could  be  got  into 
a very  short  space.  To  have  the  subject 
taken  up  from  a musical  point  of  view  by 
an  architect  of  Mr.  Belcher's  ability  showed 
that  architects  were  coming  to  consider  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  look  at  it  in  a 
practical  manner.  After  the  remarks  which 
had  been  made  that  evening,  he  hoped  they 
might  all  feel  that  the  “ organ-chamber  ” was 
doomed.  He  had  suffered  from  that  for  many 
j ears,  for  to  put  an  organ  in  such  a position  was 
one  of  the  most  cruel  things  that  could  be  done. 
The  difficulty,  however,  was  that  the  subject 
was  a complicated  one,  which  could  not  be  con- 
sidered purely  from  the  musical  point  of 
view.  The  architect  had  to  consider,  in 
the  first  place,  ritual ; in  the  second  place, 
the  position  of  the  organ  with  regard  to  the 
singer.s ; and,  in  the  third  place,  the  painful 
subject  to  which  Mr.  Belcher  had  referred, -- 
viz.,  money.  Now,  ritual  was  a thing  he  (Mr. 
Statham)  did  not  profess  to  know  much  about ; 
but  he  believed  that  if  they  proposed,  in  accord- 
ance with  some  of  the  illustrations  shown,  to  put 
the  organ  at  the  end  of  the  chancel,  or  behind 
the  high  altar,  most  clergymen  would  look 
rather  black  upon  them.  Musically  speaking, 
however,  he  considered  that  to  be  the  best 
position  for  the  instrument.  The  organ  should 
have  a central  position,  where  it  would  sound 
well  down  the  church ; it  should  be  near  the 
choir,  which  again  should  be  in  front  of  the 
congregation  in  the  chancel ; so  that  aU  these 
requirements  tended  to  indicate  that  position, 
unorthodox  as  it  was,  as  the  best  from  a 
musical  point  of  view.  Next  to  that,  there 
was  no  question  that  the  best  situation,  espe- 
cially for  a large  organ,  was  the  old  posi- 
tion at  the  west  end.  Such  an  instrument 
as  would  be  placed  there  was,  of  course, 
far  larger  than  was  necessary  to  accom- 
pany the  choir,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  organist  also  wanted  to  show  off 
his  powers,  and  play  his  fugue  after  service. 
An  organ  placed  at  the  west  end  was,  however, 
in  a disadvantageous  position  for  supporting  the 
choir.  There  was  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
which  Mr.  Belcher  appeared  rather  to  object  to, 
viz.,  the  long  movement  system,  for  which  we 
had  now  the  aid  of  electric  action.  In  a 
large  church,  and  where  there  was  plenty  of 
money,  the  solution  would  be  to  have  a 
small  choir-organ  close  to  the  singers,  and 
a large  organ,  for  grand  musical  effects,  at  the 
other  end.  Both  instruments  could  be  controlled 
from  the  same  key-board,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  differ  from  Mr.  Belcher  when  that  gentleman 
said  it  was  a disadvantage  for  the  organist  to  be 
away  from  his  instrument.  So  long  as  the  con- 
nexion was  all  right,  it  was  rather  an  advantage 
than  otherwise,  for  the  player  near  a large  organ 
seldom  knew  fully  what  he  was  doing,  or  how  the 
instrument  sounded  at  the  other  end  of  the  build- 
ing. Therefore,  when  there  was  unlimited  money, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  a small  organ  to  sup- 
port the  choir,  and  a large  one  for  grand  organ 
purposes,  and  for  accompanying  the  congrega- 
tion when  necessary.  With  regard  to  the  choir- 
organ  on  the  screen,  after  many  years  of  hearing 
and  playing  cathedral  organs,  he  believed  that 
if  an  organ  sounded  harshly  in  that  position,  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  instrument.  It  was  curious 
to  hear  this  position  now  referred  to  as  archi- 
tecturally good  but  musically  bad ; a century  or 
two  back  the  opinion  was  the  reverse,  and  Wren 
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' <;omplamed  that  St.  Paul's  was  spoiled  by  the 
.prominence  given  to  the  “ bos  of  whistles.” 
He  (Mr.  Statham)  thought  that  musically  the 
I position  was  a magnificent  one,  the  instrument 
, having  full  space  to  develop  its  sound ; but  the 
reason  why  the  organ  was  taken  off  the  choir- 
screen  in  cathedrals  was  that  it  began  to  get  so 
large,  and  the  system  of  sticking  it  all  about  the 
building  was  then  adopted.  He  was  astonished, 
on  his  first  visit  to  Worcester  Cathedral,  to  find 
the  organ-pipe.s  standing  about  in  all  direc- 
I ‘tions  in  the  choir  aisles ; and  that,  of  course, 

I took  away  all  unity  from  the  instrument. 

I In  a cathedral  where  there  was  a large  organ, 
he  would  be  inclined  to  put  the  manual-pipes  in 
the  old  position  on  the  screen,  and  the  pedal- 
pipes  by  the  side  down  below.  From  a musical 
.point  of  view,  he  maintained  that  the  old  screen 
position  was  a fine  one,  and  if  the  organ  sounded 
harsh  there,  it  was  probably  a bad  instrument. 
He  very  much  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Belcher 
had  said  as  to  some  of  the  modern  organ-cases, 
and  the  mere  sticking-up  of  the  pipes  without 
-any  attempt  at  design,  so  often  to  be  noticed. 
<He  liked  to  see  the  pipes  in  the  front  of  the  in- 
strument, better  than  a mere  ornamental  case, 
which  had  no  suggestion  of  an  organ.  The 
.pipes,  however,  should  not  be  taken  far  from 
their  wind-chest.  When  pipes  were  taken  off 
the  place  whence  they  received  their  wind, 
the  wind  was  conveyed  to  them  by  tube.s, 
and  it  was  desirable  not  to  have  these  too  long 
and  too  complicated;  so  that  when  an  architect 
was  planning  a case  for  a large  organ,  he  should 
be  content  with  a few  pipes  in  front,  and  lot 
the  organ-builder  have  the  pipes  as  near  the 
•sound-board  as  possible.  Sometimes  the  pipes 
were  planted  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and 
•the  unfortunate  builder  was  at  his  wit’s  end  to 
get  the  wind  to  them.  In  regard  to  the  design  of 
the  cases,  the  large  pedal-pipes  were  mostly  of 
wood,  and  were  generally  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, bub  he  had  sometimes  thought  they 
might  be  made  fine  use  of  in  designing,  as  a 
■contrast  to  the  metal  pipes.  One  place  where 
they  had  been  so  used  was  at  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Liverpool,  where  Cockerell  designed  the  organ- 
case,  placing  the  metal-pipes  in  front,  and 
putting  the  32-ft.  wooden  pedal-pipes  in  a 
semicircle  behind  the  organ,  where  they  formed 
a fine  background  to  the  design  of  the  front. 

Mr.  Williani  White  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  said  that  this  was  a subject  which 
he  did  not  remember  having  heard  discussed 
by  the  Institute  before,  though  it  was  one  of 
the  most  practical  questions  of  English  Church 
arrangements  v;ith  which  architects  had  to  do. 
He  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Statham  as  to  the 
necessity  for  two  organs  in  large  buildings. 
These  would  hardly  be  required  in  the  case  of 
small  buildings,  but  in  large  buildings  there 
ought  to  be  a choir  - organ  and  an  organ  for 
purposes  apart  from  the  choir.  The  chancel- 
screen  was  a very  good  situation  for  the  choir- 
organ  if  it  was  kept  sufficiently  low,  and  pre- 
vented from  interfering  with  the  general  effect 
of  the  building;  in  other  words,  a large  choir- 
organ  ought  not  to  be  erected  in  a small 
building  in  such  a position  that  it  would 
entirely  screen  the  architecture  of  the  chancel, 
and  briiig  the  pipes  so  near  the  roof  as  to 
be  unpleasant.  Reference  had  been  made  to 
the  western  organs  in  the  Roman  churches, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  was  quite  a ques- 
tion as  between  the  Homan  and  English 
■Churches  in  regard  to  that  matter;  the  ques- 
tion was  as  regards  the  manner  in  which 
the  service  was  conducted,  because  in  the 
English  Church  they  had  chiefly  to  look  to 
the  congregational  use  of  the  organ ; or,  in 
•other  words,  it  was  to  be  a congregational 
service,  and  not  merely  an  msthetical  one. 
There  were  portions  of  the  service  which 
•ought  to  be  aesthetic,  and  to  be  merely  listened 
•to  by  the  congregation,  and  on  that  account  the 
western  organ  was  essential.  A great  deal  had 
been  lost  in  the  English  Church  by  the  utter 
abandonment  of  the  orchestral  support  of  the 
singing,  and  its  being  superseded  entirely  by 
the  organ.  That  was  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the 
very  low  and  slow  dreamy  tunes  which  the  old 
performers  in  the  western  gallery  used  to  play, 
And  which  some  present  might  remember. 
When  .there  came  a change  in  the  services  of 
■the  Church,  there  necessarily  came  also  a change 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  accompaniment ; and 
instead  of  its  being  a reformation,  reforming 
the  orchestra  in  the  western  gallery,  there  was 
the  radical  measure  of  simply  sweeping  it  away. 
As  regards  the  purpose  of  the  msthetical  part  of 
the  service,  it  was  impossible  to  look  for  any 
msthefcic  service  in  the  bulk  of  village  churches ; 
therefore  the  service  must  be  almost  exclusively 


congregational,  supported  by  the  choir  in  front 
of  them, and  not  drowned  by  the  organ.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  organist,  thinking  of 
musical  effects  apart  from  the  congregational 
service,  would  strive  for  a large  organ,  and,  he 
believed,  there  was  not  one  organist  in  ten  who 
did  not  care  more  for  his  organ  than  for  the 
choir.  With  regard  to  placing  the  seat  under 
the  front  of  the  organ,  he  had  met  organists 
who  very  much  preferred  that  arrangement, 
because  it  gave  them  a little  shelter  from  the 
great  noise  of  the  instrument.  His  first  desire 
in  constructing  an  organ-case  was  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  organ-builder  and  the  organist, 
and  then  to  adapt  them  to  the  purposes  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  said  he  was  particularly 
pleased  to  hear  what  Mr.  White  had  said,  be- 
cause he  felt  that  organs  were  very  often  over- 
done in  churches,  not  only  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  used  by  the  organists  them- 
selves, but  by  the  organs  being  made  too 
large  for  the  building.  He  knew  a case  in 
point  where  they  had  not  suffered  from  the 
unfortunate  disease  of  want  of  money,  but 
where,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  had  rather  too 
much  of  it,  and  where  it  would  have  been  really 
better  had  a few  hundred  pounds  less  been 
spent  upon  the  instrument.  The  resale  of  it 
was  that  the  pipes  reached  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  building,  and  he  was  afraid  if  the  organ 
was  played  at  its  full  power  it  would  almost 
blow  the  roof  off.  The  result  of  this  organ  was 
that  every  time  the  service  was  performed  the 
choir  was  drowned,  and  the  congregational 
worship  was  overriden  by  the  amount  of  actual 
noise  that  came  from  this  huge  “ box  of 
whistles.”  This  same  instrument  was  blown  by 
hydraulic  power,  which  was  applied  in  such  a 
way  that  there  was  a continual  squeaking 
going  on  even  during  the  period  of  the 
service  when  there  should  bo  absolute  quiet. 
That  was,  he  believed,  one  of  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  hydraulic  arrangement. 
It  was  delightful  to  him  to  hear  Mr.  White 
revive  the  desire  for  instrumental  music  of 
another  kind  than  that  of  the  organ.  The  organ 
nowadays  seemed  to  take  away  all  sort  of  inte- 
rest in  the  instrumental  music  which  used  to 
be  performed  in  the  churches.  He  was  old 
enough  to  remember  when  the  village  choir  had 
flutes,  violins,  and  every  kind  of  instrument 
that  could  be  employed  in  the  service  ; but  now 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  he  believed,  to 
get  such  a support  to  the  organ.  When  that 
occurred,  it  was  extremely  delightful  to  him,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  recitals  he  had  beard  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  organ  was  sup- 
plemented by  violins  and  harps.  With  regard 
to  cases,  the  finest  organ  he  believed,  in  a secu 
lar  building,  was  one  with  no  case,  and  where 
the  pipes  could  not  be  seen.  He  referred 
to  that  designed  by  the  late  Mr,  W.  Burges  for 
the  Speech  Room  at  Harrow  School.  There 
the  organ  was  placed  behind  the  platform, 
which  was  5 or  G ft.  away  from  the  end  wall, 
the  place  between  the  platform  and  the  wall 
being  occupied  by  the  instrument.  That  seemed 
to  bear  out  what  Mr.  Statham  had  said,  that  the 
best  position  for  the  organ  in  a church  was 
between  the  altar  and  the  east-end,  and  if  the 
altar  could  be  placed  some  10  or  20  ft.  away 
from  the  east  wall,  the  organ  might  be  built 
behind  it.  As  to  placing  the  organ  at  the  west 
end.  he  believed  that  the  organ  in  Amiens 
Cathedral  was  placed  -10  ft.  high  on  brackets 
against  the  western  wall.  The  effect  was  very 
fine  when  the  choir-organ  was  being  played, 
supplemented  by  bursts  of  music  from  the 
western  organ,  which  gave  the  resthetic  effect 
that  had  already  been  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Ralph  Nevill  observed  that  there  were 
many  tempting  byways  to  lure  them  from  the 
.■strictly  architectural  discussion  of  the  subject. 
One  of  the  most  important  practical  points 
brought  forward  was  that  of  placing  the  organ 
at  the  east  end,  behind  the  altar,  which  they 
had  been  told  by  Mr.  Statham,— who  was  an 
authority  on  the  matter, — backed  up  by  Mr. 
Belcher,  would  be  an  excellent  place  as  far  as 
regards  sound.  If  an  architect  went  to  an 
ordinary  parson,  however,  and  suggested 
such  a thing,  he  would  hold  up  his 
hands  in  horror  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  plenty  of  parsons  who  were  always  on 
the  look-out  for  some  novelty  (laughter), 
so  that  he  did  not  think  it  was 
absolutely  hopeless  that  such  a plan  might 
be  carried  out.  He  himself  did  not  see 
any  possible  objection  to  it,  because  most  of  the 
church  builders  were  only  too  glad  of  an  excuse 
for  not  having  to  put  in  an  east  window,  because, 
for  artistic  effect,  it  was  better  without  a light 


there.  It  was  not  necessary  to  show  the  organ- 
pipes  in  such  a position  ; but  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  face  of  the  organ  towards  the  congre- 
gation should  not  be  treated  like  a large  reredcs, 
— coloured  with  painting  and  woodwork.  That 
would  be  a most  appropriate  cover  and  screen 
for  the  altar,  and  would  add  to  the  ornamental 
ending  of  the  church,  especially  if  it  utilised 
the  apsidal  form.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Belcher, 
— from  studies  he  liad  made  in  connexion 
with  sound, — that  a certain  amount  of  compres- 
sion was  desirable  to  give  the  full  value  and 
volume  to  the  sound  which  came  from  the  organ, 
and  he  also  considered  it  would  be  well  to  have 
the  organ  a little  way  off  from  the  choir.  By 
so  doing  the  choir  would  have  a better  chance 
of  being  heard  than  where  the  organ  came 
nearer  to  the  congregation.  Mr.  Statham  had 
spoken  of  the  screen  being  a good  place  for  the 
organ,  but  that  depended  upon  where  the  con- 
gregation were  seated.  In  a cathedral  there 
would  be  sometimes  the  congregation  in  the 
choir,  and  sometimes  the  congregation  in  the 
nave.  When  the  congregation  was  in  the  choir, 
the  screen  might  be  a good  place  for  the  organ, 
because  then  the  organ  was  further  from  the 
people  than  the  choir.  Bat  he  did  not  consider  it 
was  a good  plan  to  have  the  choir  in  the  ordi- 
nary place,  and  the  organ  standing  between 
them  and  the  people  in  the  nave.  No  doubt  a 
western  gallery  was  the  finest  place  for  the 
organ.  At  the  Pro-Cathedral  at  Kensington,  in 
Monsignor  Capel's  time,  they  had  the  most 
magnificent  singers,  and  the  effect  of  the  mu.sic 
from  the  fine  organ  rolling  over  the  congrega- 
tion was  certainly  superior  to  anything  he  had 
heard.  But  then  came  in  the  difficulty  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  the  choir-organ  as  well, 
and  he  could  not  agree  that  an  organist  could 
produce  the  best  effects  on  detached  organs  by 
means  of  electricity. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver  said  that  in  Mr.  Belcher’s 
plan  the  organ  was  placed  on  the  north  side, 
and  he  believed  that  organ-builders  considered 
that  the  best  place  for  equability  of  temperature. 

Mr.  George  Aitchison,  A.R..4i.,  said  that  there 
was  little  of  the  beautiful  to  be  seen  in  the 
organ-cases.  In  fact,  he  only  remembered  one 
which  showed  any  merit,  viz.,  one  at  Siena,  to 
be  seen  in  Mr.  Hill’s  book  on  organs.  The 
Spaniards  also  were  the  only  people  who  set 
out  their  organ-pipes  like  the  trumpets  to  be 
seen  on  the  bassi-relievi  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Belcher,  in  replying,  said  that  ^ It.  Statham 
had  spoken  rather  from  the  organist's  point  of 
view,  w’hile  he  had  rather  treated  the  subject 
from  that  of  the  architect.  When  the  organ 
was  put  on  the  screen,  the  volume  of  sound  was 
apt  to  overshadow  the  voices  of  the  choir  when 
the  congregation  were  in  the  nave,  and  that 
arrangement  was  only  adapted  to  an  organ  of 
small  size.  For  ordinary  purposes,  where  the 
choir  were  seated  in  the  chancel,  the  west-end 
organ  was  inconvenient.  He  had  been  rather 
considering  the  best  position  for  the  organ 
in  a moderately  - sized  church,  in  which 
case  it  would  hardly  he  wise  to  pro- 
vide two  instruments,  though  in  a cathedral 
some  such  arrangement  might  be  attempted. 
He  gathered  from  Jlr.  Statham  that  both  organs 
might  be  played  from  the  chancel.  (Mr.  Statham: 
“ It  has  been  done.”)  He  did  not  think  it  had 
been  very  successful,  because  a good  deal  of  the 
organist's  touch  mu.sb  be  lost.*  The  Amiens 
Cathedral  organ  was  a fine  one,  but,  even  in 
that  case,  there  was  a little  too  much  reflected 
sound.  The  Haarlem  organ  had  the  advantage 
of  being  spread  out,  so  that  it  could  all  be  seen. 
It  had  no  swell,  and  therefore  required  a great 
number  of  stops  to  give  diversity.  Plenty  of  space 
was  necessary  for  an  organ,  so  that  there  might 
be  easy  access  to  every  part  of  it  from  the  in  side. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Trade  Smoking  Concert.  — On  Saturday 
last,  Dec.  15,  the  office  staff  of  Messrs.  Wm. 
Brass  & Son,  Old-street,  St.  Luke's,  held  their 
fourth  annual  smoking  concert  at  the  “ Falstaff,” 
when  the  clerks  and  friends  to  the  number  of 
300  spent  a very  enjoyable  evening. 

* This  13  quite  an  illusion.  Mr.  Belcher  and  others  who 
ohjected  to  this  idea  are  probably  not  aware  that  in  Eng- 
land all  large  organs  of  the  best  make  are  now  built  with 
artificial  mechanical  means  of  helping  the  touch,  even 
when  the  keyboard  is  close  to  the  organ.  The  object  is  to 
save  muscular  labour  to  tho  player,  which  becomes  con- 
siderable in  the  action  of  a largo  organ.  There  is,  there- 
fore, already  au  artificial  touch  interpolated  between  the 
player  and  the  valve,  and  when  ouce  this  is  done  the  dis- 
tance, more  or  leas,  between  the  two  makes  little  difference. 
You  could  not  tell  by  the  mere  feel  of  the  key  whether 
there  were  five  yards  or  fifty  yards  between  it  ani  the  pipe. 
—Ed. 
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Illustrations. 

THE  TRIFORIUM  OF  THE  PRESBYTERY, 
WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 

HHE  drawiDg  shows  portions  of  three  bays 
of  the  south  wall  of  the  Presbytery,  which 
illustrate  an  eventful  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Cathedral.  The  ground  story  arches 
to  the  right  are  those  of  Bishop  Jocelyn’s  choir 
(1206-42),  while  that  to  the  left  is  the  work  of 
Bishop  Drokensford,  who  added  three  bays  a 
century  later,  the  crown  of  the  Bishop’s  throne 
just  concealing  the  junction.  The  singular  dis- 
regard of  the  Medieval  architects  for  the  in- 
ventions of  their  immc^diate  predecessors  is  re- 
markably illustrated  in  the  design  of  the  tri- 
forium  story,  which,  with  the  whole  of  clear- 
story and  vault,  was  continued  from  Dro- 
kensford’s  eastern  bays  over  Jocelyn’s  earlier 
work  as  far  as  the  crossing.  The  string  course 
over  the  great  arches  is  not  continued,  and 
there  is  an  alteration  of  level  at  the  cornice 
of  the  triforium,  entirely  Drokensford's  work, 
which  is  probably  intended  to  emphasise  the 
general  freedom  of  treatment.  A.  B.  Pite. 

BOARD  SCHOOLS,  LAVENDER  HILL. 
The  proposed  Board  School  at  Lavender- 
hill,  Claphara  Junction,  will  accommodate  800 
children,  and  will  be  erected  with  a capacity  for 
extension  to  1,600.  It  will  be  of  three  stories, 
for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  and  graded  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

Upon  the  same  site  (which  is  an  extensive 
one)  will  be  erected  a school  for  the  instruction 
of  pupil  teachers,  containing  approximate  ac- 
commodation for  216,  and  consisting,  on  the 
ground-floor,  of  three  class-rooms  for  thirty- 
six  each,  with  a large  assembly-ball  (suitable 
for  examinations,  lectures,  iScc.);  on  the  first- 
floor  three  similar  class-rooms,  and  a large 
chemical  laboratory ; and  on  the  upper  floor  a 
drawing  class-room,  with  covered  and  open 
gymnaaia.  The  pupil-teachers  are  taught  in 
mixed  classes,  but  have  their  separate  entrances 
and  exits,  cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  oflices,  kc. 
The  class-rooms  will  be  seated  with  single  desks. 

The  general  scheme  will  also  include  upon 
the  site  a school  for  instruction  in  cookery,  and 
a house  over  same  for  the  school-keeper. 

The  illustration  is  reproduced  from  the  draw- 
ing in  this  year’s  Exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 
architect  to  the  School  Board. 


THE  CHARLES  II.  WING,  GREENWICH 
HOSPITAL. 

These  measured  drawings  of  a very  good  bit 
of  Wren’s  work  were  made  by  Mr.  Haywood  in 
competition  for  the  Royal  Academy  silver  medal 
for  drawing  of  this  class,  w’hich  was  awarded 
to  him.  The  details  are  carefully  given,  and 
should  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers  in 
the  present  enthusiasm  for  architectural  detail 
of  this  class. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  notes  as  to 
“ inch  scale,"  “ G — one-inch,”  &c.,  on  the  draw- 
ing, are  not  correct  on  the  reduction ; thev 
apply  to  the  original  drawing,  which  was  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  'There  were  too  many  of 
these  notes  of  scale  to  make  it  convenient  to 
remove  them  in  the  lithographed  reduction,  but 
there  are  sufficient  drawn  out  scales  and  figures 
to  give  the  correct  data  as  to  scale. 


No.  78,  Cornhill. — In  reference  to  this 
building,  illustrated  in  our  last,  we  learn  tiiat 
the  brick  panels  typical  of  Marine  Insurance, 
to  which  reference  i.s  made  in  our  description 
of  the  building,  were  modelled  and  carved  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Seale. 

Boyd  & Son  s'  N ew  Stoves. — An  “ Automatic 
Ventilating  Stove,”  just  patented  by  Messrs. 
Ale.xander  Boyd  & Sons,  offers  a very  convenient 
rneans  of  drawing  a current  of  fresh  warmed 
air  into  a room,  and  extracting  the  vitiated 
air.  The  stove  has  hollow  chambers  beneath 
and  at  the  sides,  into  which  air  is  drawn  from 
an  inlet  communicating  with  the  outer  air,  and 
an  extract  draught  is  formed  by  the  smoke-flue. 
It  is  simple  in  construction  and  in  working,  and 
likely  ^ answer  its  purpose  well.  The  same 
makers’  “ Patent  Coke  Battery,"  which  we  have 
also  inspected,  is  the  gill  stove  with  some 
peculiarities ; the  gills  are  corrugated  so  as  to 
increase_  the  heating  surface,  and  internally 
project  into  the  fire  so  as  to  pick  up  as  much 
heat  as  possible,  and  they  are  grooved  together 
so  as  to  leave  no  possible  direct  outlet  for  the 
heat  from  the  fire.  The  heating  efficiency  of  this 
stove,  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  fuel,  appears 
very  high.  Both  are  for  slow-burning  coal. 


MR.  BRETT  ON  DECORATION. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  paper, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  on  “ The 
Relation  of  the  Pictorial  to  the  Decorative 
Arts,”  read  by  Mr.  John  Brett  at  the  Liverpool 
Art  Congress : — 

“ Whilst  it  is  the  function  of  the  artist  to 
exalt  natural  images  and  to  fix  on  canvas  those 
that  are  fleeting  and  evanescent,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  decorator  to  take  only  such  elements 
of  them  as  can  be  harmoniously  interwoven 
with  the  rigid  forms  of  the  structures  to  which 
they  are  applied  without  crippling  their  use- 
fulness. 

Now,  the  usefnlness  of  the  walls  of  a house, 
beside  and  beyond  the  rudimentary  one  of 
keeping  the  wind  away,  is  to  minister  to  the 
intelligence  and  taste  of  the  dwellers  therein. 
Inasmuch  as  the  walls  are  perpendicular,  they 
confront  the  spectator  whichever  way  he  turns, 
and  are  most  favourably  placed  for  being 
looked  at ; so  that,  if  you  possess  any  specially 
beautiful  image,  common  sense  dictates  that  it 
should  not  be  painted  on  the  ceiling,  because  your 
eyes  are  not  conveniently  situated  for  seeing  it 
there.  Neither  would  you  place  it  on  the  floor, 
because  you  want  the  floor  to  walk  upon,  and 
for  other  practical  purposes.  The  walls,  there- 
fore, are  the  necessary  source  of  your  intel- 
lectual entertainment,  the  home  of  your  pictures 
and  your  books ; and  it  is  well  known  to  culti- 
vated people  that  no  room  can  be  attractive 
without  pictures  or  books.  It  is  true  that  it 
can  be  made  comfortable  by  means  of  cabinet 
work,  or  wood-panelling,  or  upholstery,  as  in 
the  cabin  of  a yacht ; but  this  treatment  vio- 
lates one  fundamental  condition  of  good  deco- 
ration, for  it  interferes  with  the  usefulness  of 
tlie  walls,  inasmuch  as  the  intellectual  enter- 
tainment to  be  got  out  of  panels  is  not  consider- 
able. Tliey  have  the  advantage  over  plaster  or 
whitewash,  being  of  a pleasanter  colour,  and  not 
so  chilly  to  the  touch. 

Panels,  of  course,  might  be  filled  in  with 
poetical  or  historical  pictures  or  with  views  of 
the  Himalayas  ; but  there  is  a practical  objec- 
tion to  this,  viz., — that  portability  is  a valuable 
attribute  of  pictures,  and  that  their  shapes  are 
necessarily  dictated  by  the  subjects  you  choose, 
whereas  panels  are  permanent  parts  of  the 
house,  and  their  size  and  shape  are  not  variable. 
The  conclusion  I arrive  at,  therefore,  is,  that 
walls  should  only  be  panelled  below  the  line 
of  sight,  where  pictures  would  be  in  danger  and 
impede  the  free  occupation  of  the  room. 

I do  not  refer  to  tapestry  as  a method  of 
decorating  walls,  because,  being  portable,  it 
may  he  considered  as  a form  of  pictorial  art. 
The  object  of  all  these  forms  of  decoration  is 
to  relieve  the  inmates  from  the  distressing 
monotony  of  the  blank  wall  enclosing  them,  the 
said  blank  wall  being  suggestive  of  a curtail- 
ment of  one's  liberty,  and  very  consonant  with 
the  sentiment  of  a prison.  The  great  desideratum 
is  to  vary  the  colouring  of  the  wall,  and  for  this 
purpoi=etlie  area  must  be  divided  up,  so  as  to 
provide  for  different  intervals  of  colour  in 
varied  quantities. 

This  leads  me  to  the  practical  inference  that 
internal  walls  are  best  treated  by  what  is  known 
to  architects  as  Diaper,  which  they  sometimes 
pervert  from  its  true  use,  that  of  a setting  for 
colour,  and  carve  in  stone,  as  at  the  Law  Courts. 
This  I call  illegitimate  sculpture,  because,  being 
handwork,  no  more  expense  or  trouble  would 
be  incurred  in  carving  tine  organic  forms  than 
mere  geometrical  ones  frequently  repeated. 
Diaper  is  quite  harmless,  if  it  be  not  obtru- 
sively painted,  on  internal  walls. 

The  true  function  of  the  floor  is  to  be  walked 
on.  The  function  of  the  ceiling  is  to  reflect 
light.  The  function  of  the  wall  is  to  serve  as 
a background  or  setting  for  your  guests  and 
your  pictures.  In  order  to  .see  these  to  advan- 
tage the  background  should  he  subdued  in 
colour,  so  as  not  to  intrude  itself  on  your 
notice  ; also  it  is  important  that  the  upper  part 
of  it,  or  frieze,  should  be  kept  as  light  in 
colour  as  possible,  so  as  to  reflect  light  to  the 
opposite  wall.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the 
usefulness  or  pleasantness  of  a room  than  a 
dark  ceiling.  Reflected  light  is  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  see  into  the  shades  of  objects, 
and  if  the  light  which  enters  by  the  window 
is  not  reflected  by  a bright  ceiling  and  frieze, 
the  shades  on  the  faces  of  the  people,  as  on 
all  other  objects,  will  appear  black.  In  my 
opinion,  white  is  the  proper  colour  fora  ceiling. 

In  modern  times,  when  poverty  and  ignorance 
have  walked  hand-in-hand,  an  effort  has  been 
made  by  our  manufacturers  to  provide  the 
world  with  cheap  art  wherewith  to  cover  its 
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walls  ; but  a moment's  consideration  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  art  and  cheapness  are  incom.- 
patible,  since  the  faculty  to  produce  art  is 
comparatively  rare,  and  rare  things  are  choice, 
not  cheap. 

It  is  true  that  in  early  times  a great  deal  of 
art  of  the  utmost  value  was  done  for  nothing, 
or  at  least  not  paid  for  in  coin  of  the  realm  ; 
the  notes  then  current,  viz.,  promises  to  pay  in 
a future  state,  were  deemed  more  than  equiva- 
lent. These  works  were  done  in  endowed 
monasteries  by  artists  who  neither  had  nor 
wanted  any  property  of  their  own.  The  fines^i 
hand  decoration  in  the  world  was  done  by  them 
on  manuscripts.  It  -is  probable  that  equally 
good  work  could  be  done  now,  but  it  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  as  it  was  then,  and,  there- 
fore, is  wholly  outside  the  region  of  practical 
commerce.  ^Ye  have  no  parallel  institution.s 
now,  and  our  artists  are  glad  to  conspire  with 
the  manufacturers  in  the  effort  to  provide  cheap 
art  for  the  masses ; and  it  is  now  for  me  to 
showtbat,  although  they  have  had  in  one  sense 
a tremendous  success,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be 
said  to  have  covered  every  room  in  England,  of 
rich  and  poor  alike,  with  their  wall  decorations, 
their  work  in  its  present  condition  is  rather  a 
curse  than  a blessing  ; that  its  tendency  is 
rather  towards  the  degradation  than  the 
exaltation  of  taste,  and  leads  to  intellectual 
torpor. 

Let  me  point  out,  first,  that  unity  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  all  art.  It  ha.® 
always  been  recognised  as  such.  By  artistic 
unity  I mean  that  each  of  the  parts  of  a design 
shall  be  necessary  to  the  other  parts,  and  that 
none  shall  be  redundant.  Two  hands,  for  in- 
stance, are  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
fign^re  of  a man,  but  two  right  hands  would  be 
redundant.  In  a society  composed  of  men  and 
women  of  different  capacities  and  different 
ages,  each  hasaspecial  function  in  supplement- 
ing the  deficiencies  of  the  others ; but  if  all 
were  made  exactly  alike  or  turned  out  in 
similar  groups,  human  life  in  any  high  sense 
would  be  impossible — at  all  events,  its  graces 
and  beauties  would  disappear. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  artistic  unity,  a 
fundamental  principle  of  good  design,  cannot 
be  bad  in  stamped  or  printed  ornament,  for  its 
members  must  inevitably  be  repeated  many 
times  in  one  field  of  view.  Now  human  sensi- 
bilities are  capable  of  being  quickened  and  deve- 
loped, or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  being  dulled 
and  debased  by  what  you  offer  for  their  conteni- 
plation.  A series  of  ideas,  or  of  forms,  or  of 
intervals  of  colour  such  as  constitutes  an 
artistic  design,  may  be  entirely  delightful,  bur. 
its  frequent  repetition  without  any  relief  will 
first  weary,  next  disgust,  and  finally  dull  your 
sensibility  and  destroy  your  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment of  that  kind,  'The  effect  in  the  first  case 
is  exalting,  in  the  last  depressing.  Whateve?? 
quickens  is  good;  whatever  deadens  is  bad. 

The  walls  of  my  own  picture-gallery  were 
decorated  by  one  of  the  most  esteemed  London 
firms.  The  chief  feature  is  a rose  set  in  th^ 
undulations  of  a foliate!  pattern.  The  same 
rose  appears  about  500  times.  Even  if  it  were 
well  drawn,  and  if  your  sensibilities  remained 
awake  enough  to  recognise  the  resemblance  to 
nature,  the  effect  would  be  to  make  you  hate 
the  smell  of  roses  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  To 
familiarise  the  eye  with  the  gross  violations  of 
vegetable  physiology  which  are  inevitable  in  a 
foliated  pattern  is,  as  I said  before,  to  promote 
intellectual  torpor;  instead  of  being  roused  to 
indignation  you  sink  into  indifference.  The 
result  is  that  I take  a vindictive  pleasure  in 
driving  nails  into  the  roses  to  hang  pictures  by, 
and  am  glad  to  obliterate  the  decoration. 

The  reiteration  of  the  shaft  in  a colonnade  is 
not  a case  in  point,  because  the  shaft  is  a con.- 
structional,  not  a decorative,  member,  and  its 
multiplication  confirms  the  sense  of  security  of 
the  structure. 

In  those  cases  where  a work  of  fine  art  is 
adapted  to  perfect  reproduction  by  casting,  let 
us  say,  sculpture,  or  engraved  plates  which 
can  be  reprinted  indefinitely,  its  intrinsic  value 
and  its  artistic  importance  are  in  no  degree 
diminished  by  repetition,  as  each  copy  is  iso- 
lated. Five  hundred  prints  of  the  Raising  cf 
Lazarus  are  not  usually  hung  in  one  room.  If 
every  town  in  England  possessed  a cast  of  the 
Theseus  of  Thidias  the  intrinsic  value  of  that 
incomparable  work  would  remain  the  same  as  it 
is  now. 

Ido  not  <lespise  decorative  art  produced  in 
factories  because  it  is  cheap,  but  I broadly 
affirm,  as  a general  principle,  that  it  is  not  only 
valueless,  but,  strictly  speaking,  vicious;  that 
to  say,  its  tendency  is  to  dull  the  people’s  sensi- 
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bilities  rather  than  to  exalt  them,  and  that  I 
believe  to  be  the  correct  definition  of  vice. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I wish  to  state 
emphatically,  viz.,  that  good  decorative  art  is 
not  any  nearer  within  the  reach  of  the  masses 
or  the  poor,  or  modeiately  poor,  working  people 
than  is  good  fine  art,  for  the  cheap  processes  of 
the  factory  cannot  produce  it.  In  the  nature  of 
things  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  ever  doing 
so ; for  the  tendency  of  that  scientific  culture, 
which  is  the  peculiar  distinction  and  most 
notable  characteristic  of  the  present  era,  is  a 
I current  setting  in  the  opposite  direction,  viz.,  in 
' the  direction  of  pure  realism. 

The  further  we  advance  in  the  knowledge 
of  Nature’s  laws,  the  more  keenly  alive  do  we 
become  to  the  importance  of  her  forms,  and  the 
! more  are  we  offended  by  any  distortion  of  them. 
To  any  one  acquainted,  for  instance,  with  human 
anatomy,  what  could  be  more  offensive  than  an 
ill-drawn  limb  ? So  deeply  felt  is  such  offence, 
that  it  hinders  many  men  from  appreciating 
the  fine  sentiment  that  underlies  the  archaic 
drawing  of  the  early  masters.  A person  who  is 
j completely  ignorant  of  anatomy  or  physiology 
I may  yet  fully  appreciate  Fra  Angelico  or 

I Benozzo  Gozzoli,  but  it  will  not  be  contended 

that  such  gratification  compensates  for  the 
ignorance. 

In  the  same  way,  the  rude  patches  of  white 
and  blue  that  stand  for  clouds  in  old  tapestry 
appear  so  childish  to  any  one  conversant  with 
the  habits  of  the  real  clouds  and  their  beauty, 
that  he  feels  hurt,  and  his  mind  is  unbalanced 
and  unfitted  to  do  justice  to  the  true  merits  or 
the  sentiment  of  the  old  designer.  In  the  days 
when  tapestry  of  this  kind  was  magnificently 
done,  I suppose  no  one  knew  any  more  about 
clouds  than  about  ghosts,  or  about  the  structure 
of  the  solar  system,  or  about  the  nebular 
hypothesis;  so  that  no  distortion  gave  any 
offence.  But  such  an  untrodden  field  of 
innocence  is  now  irrecoverable.  The  shadow  on 
the  dial  cannot  go  backwards,  and  archaic 
design  cannot  now  be  revived.  It  can  survive 
only  as  an  evidence  of  affectation  or  the  mask 
of  incompetence.” 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tee  fifth  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the 
present  session  was  held  on  the  llth  inst.,  in 
the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton 
(President)  in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected, 
viz.,  Messrs.  A.  Campbell,  A.  G.  Wyand,  D.  M. 
Litster,  J.  K.  Hunter,  j.  C.  Jackson,  G.  A. 
Luden,  and  A.  W.  Earle. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  valu- 
able studentship  of  15Z.,  offered  to  the  Associ- 
ation by  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  to  enable  a student 
to  visit  Paris  and  study  the  coming  International 
Exhibition,  both  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
Exhibition  building,  and  the  manufacturing  and 
firchitectural  exhibits.  The  details  of  the 
studentship  were  not  yet  finally  settled,  but 
would  be  ready  in  a few  weeks.  He  felt  sure 
the  members  would  wish  the  Committee  to 
convey  to  Mr.  Cates  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
for  his  very  valuable  offer  (applause). 

The  President  said  he  regretted  that  the 
Committee  were  not  in  a position  to  bring  the 
affiliation  of  the  Birmingham  and  Glasgow 
associations  before  the  meeting,  and  he  must 
ask  leave  to  adjourn  the  matter  to  the  next 
occasion. 

Mr.  W.  J.  H.  Leverton  said  that  before  the 
by-laws  were  brought  forward,  they  should  be 
properly  considered,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
be  printed  in  the  January  number  of  the  A.  A. 
d^otes,  or  in  the  form  of  a printed  slip  issued 
with  the  2^'vtes. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Leverton  to  make 
his  suggestion  to  the  Committee,  who  would,  no 
doubt,  consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  W.  Doubleday  then  read  a voluminous 
and  interesting  paper  on  “ Symbolism.”  The 
author  promised  us  a resume  of  it,  but  as  it  has 
not  reached  us  we  cannot  publish  it  this  week. 
Next  week  we  hope  to  give  it,  together  with 
some  notes  of  the  discussion  which  followed. 


On  Saturday,  the  16th  inst,,  the  Class  of  Con- 
struction paid  a visit  to  the  engineering  labo- 
ratory at  University  College,  Gower-street,  W.C. 
The  members  were  received  by  Prof.  Kennedy, 
and  a number  of  very  interesting  experiments 
were  performed,  including  testing  the  tensile 
strength  of  wrought -iron  bars  and  plates  of 
varying  thicknesses,  steel  plates,  and  Portland 
cement  bricquettes ; and  the  compressive 


strength  of  various  specimens  of  wood,  including 
mahogany,  pitch-pine,  oak,  yellow  pine,  deal, 
&c.  An  exceedingly  sensitive  and  beautiful 
piece  of  mechanism  was  shown  by  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Ascroft,  by  means  of  which  a graphical 
representation  of  the  gradual  extension  and 
ultimate  fracture  of  a piece  of  bar  steel  was 
automatically  traced  on  a piece  of  smoked 
glass.  The  experiments  were  rendered  doubly 
interesting  by  the  clear  and  lucid  explanations 
of  Prof.  Kennedy.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
visit,  a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
the  Professor  for  his  kindness  in  taking  so  much 
trouble  in  preparing  the  many  instructive  ex- 
periments which  were  performed.  Prof.  Kennedy 
expressed  the  great  pleasure  which  it  gave  him 
to  do  anything  for  the  Association,  and  after  an 
additional  vote  of  thanks  had  been  given  to  the 
Professor’s  able  assistant,  Mr.  Ascroft,  the 
visitors  departed. 


NEW  GERMAN  STANDARD  RULES  FOR 
PORTLAND  CEMENT  TESTS. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  in  the  recently  - issued  volume 
(vol.  xci.),  give  the  new  German  standard  rules, 
as  issued  by  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  for  the  testing  of  Portland  cement. 
The  first  rules  were  published  by  the  Public 
Works  Department  in  1878,  and,  as  most  of 
our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  were  adopted 
by  most  of  the  Architectural  and  Engineering 
Associations  in  Germany,  and  they  have  since 
served  as  a basis  for  standard  rules  in  other 
countries.  In  the  course  of  ten  years'  work, 
however,  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  make 
certain  important  modifications,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  German  Cement  Manufacturers 
accordingly  applied  to  the  Minister,  with  the 
result  that  a good  many  alterations  have  been 
made,  from  which  the  following  are  taken: — 

The  time  of  setting  of  a slow-setting  cement 
is  now  fixed  at  two  hours,  instead  of  half-an- 
hour. 

In  testing  for  expansion,  the  cake  of  cement 
is  allowed  to  set  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
immersing  in  water,  during  which  period  it  is 
kept  moist,  and  in  the  shade. 

The  cement  must  be  ground  so  finely  that 
not  more  than  10  per  cent,  residue  remains 
upon  a sieve  of  900  meshes  per  square  centi- 
metre (5,800  meshes  per  square  inch),  and  made 
of  wire  the  thickness  of  which  is  one  half  the 
width  of  the  mesh.  One  hundred  grains 
(0-22  lb.)  of  the  cement  is  to  be  used  for  each 
test. 

The  strength  is  ascertained  by  tensile  and 
compressive  tests ; the  cement  in  both  cases 
being  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of  sand 
of  a definite  size  of  grain. 

The  breaking  area  of  the  tensile  briquettes  is 
five  square  centimetres  (0-776  square  inch),  and 
the  compression  tests  are  made  with  cubes  of 
50  square  centimetres  (7'76  square  inches). 
Tests  with  neat  cement  are  to  be  preferred 
where  Portland  cement  is  being  compared  with 
other  hydraulic  cements.  In  order  to  secure 
uniformity  it  is  recommended  to  use  similar 
apparatus  to  that  in  use  in  the  Royal  Testing 
Establishment  at  Charlottenburg. 

The  minimum  tensile  strength  of  a mixture 
of  one  part  by  weight  of  slow-setting  cement, 
mixed  with  three  parts  by  weight  of  standard 
sand,  after  hardening  one  day  in  the  air  and 
twenty-seven  days  under  water,  is  16  kilo- 
grammes per  square  centimetre  (227-5  lb.  per 
square  inchi.  The  crushing  strength  is  160 
kilograms  per  square  centimetre  (2,275-6  lb.  per 
square  inch). 

In  giving  the  strength  of  Portland  cement, 
the  time  of  setting  should  always  be  mentioned, 
the  strength  of  quick-setting  cements  being 
lower  than  that  of  slow-setting  cements.  The 
final  test  of  strength  is  the  crushing  test  in 
twenty-eight  days,  the  twenty-eight  days’ 
tensile  test  being  used  for  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  cement  as  delivered.  The  seven-day 
test  may  be  used  for  the  latter  purpose  if  the 
ratio  of  the  seven  days’  strength  to  that  at 
twenty-eight  days  has  been  previously  deter- 
mined for  the  cement  under  examination.  This 
preliminary  test  may  also  be  carried  out  with 
neat  cement,  in  which  case  the  strength  of  the 
same  cement  neat  at  twenty-eight  days  must  be 
known.  The  standard  sand  is  .obtained  by 
sifting  clean  quartz  sand  first  through  a sieve 
of  60  metres  per  square  centimetre  (387  meshes 
per  square  inch)  made  of  wire  0-38  millimetre 
(0'0146  in.)  diameter,  then  through  a sieve  of 
120  meshes  per  square  centimetre  (774  meshes 
per  square  inch)  made  of  wire  0-32  millimetre 


(0-0123  in.)  diameter.  The  sand  which  remains' 
upon  the  finer  sieve  is  that  which  is  to  be  used 
for  the  tests. 

For  each  series  of  tests  ten  briquettes  at 
least  must  be  broken,  the  average  of  the  ten 
numbers  obtained  being  taken  as  the  strength 
of  the  cement.  In  making  each  five  briquettes 
for  the  tensile  test,  260  grains  (0  55  lb.)  of 
cement  is  mixed  with  750  grains  (1-66  lb.)  of 
standard  sand,  and  100  grains  (0-22  Ib.^of  fresh, 
water,  the  whole  mass  being  well  mixed  for  five 
minutes.  The  mortar  is  beaten  into  the  moulds- 
for  one  minute  with  a spatula  weighing  about 
5 lb.  until  water  begins  to  rise ; when  the  surface 
has  been  smoothed  with  a knife  the  mould  is 
carefully  removed,  and  the  briquette  placed  in 
a covered  zinc-lined  box  for  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  then  immersed  in  water  for  the  remainder 
of  the  hardening  period.  In  making  these 
briquettes  by  machinery,  Dr.  Boherne's  apparatus 
is  used,  and  for  crushing  tests  Dr.  Boherne’s 
machine  is  prescribed.  In  giving  the  results- 
obtained,  the  proportion  of  water  used  must  be 
stated. 

All  briquettes  must  be  tested  immediately 
they  are  removed  from  the  water.  In  breaking 
the  tensile  briquettes  the  weight  must  be 
added  at  the  rate  of  100  grains  (0  22  lb.)  per 
second. 


THE  LYRIC  THEATRE. 

This,  the  latest  of  the  London  theatres,  has 
been  built  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Leslie,  on  a site  in 
Shaftesbury-avenue,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  Messrs.  Stephens  k Bastow 
being  the  builders.  The  work  was  commenced 
on  February  9 last. 

The  facade  of  the  theatre  is  in  the  Renais- 
sance style,  and  is  built  of  red  brick  and  Port- 
land stone.  It  is  divided  into  a centre  and  two- 
wings,  each  surmounted  by  a high-pitched 
gable,  with  recessed  arcades  on  the  thini  floor. 
The  building  occupies  a space  of  160  ft.  long, 
on  the  west  side  of  Shaftesbury-avenue,  at  a 
distance  of  about  fifty  yards  from  Piccadilly- 
circus.  It  stands  almost  isolated,  having 
entrances  into  Archer-street  and  Windmill- 
street,  as  well  as  those  into  Shaftesbury- 
avenue,  which  give  access  and  egress  to  the 
public  by  ten  doorways,  and  to  the  artistes  and 
others  engaged  on  the  stage  by  two. 

The  entrances  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Private  Boxes,  Orchestra,  and  Balcony 
Stalls,  consist  of  three  doors  in  the  upper  end 
of  the  facade,  and  the  large  doorway  in  the 
centre  of  the  building.  The  entrance  to  the 
Upper  Circle  is  next  to  the  central  Stall 
entrance,  but  the  two  entrances  for  the  Pit  and 
Gallery  are  in  Archer-street,  although  they  are 
duplicated  by  exits  for  those  portions  of  the 
house  in  Shaftesbury-avenue.  There  is  a 
separate  Royal  entrance  in  Shaftesbury-avenue, 
by  a doorway  which  adjoins  the  central 
entrance  to  the  Stalls.  It  opens  into  a vesti- 
bule which  leads  to  a small  Salon,  and  thence 
to  the  Royal  Box,  which  is  on  the  Grand  Tier 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Proscenium,  and  practi- 
cally on  the  level  of  the  street.  The  following 
dimensions  will  give  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
interior  of  the  Lyric  Theatre ; — 

ft.  in. 

From  Curtain  to  Front  of  Balcony.  First  Tier  38  0 

, UpperCircle, Second  Tier  44  0 

Gallery,  Third  Tier 48  0 

’I  „ Back  of  Ht  60  9 

Width  of  Proscenium  opening  30  6 

Height  „ 27  0 

Height  from  Pit  Floor  to  Ceiling  of  Auditorium  ...  43  6 

Curtain  to  Back  Wall  of  Stage  40  0 

Width  of  Staee  between  walla  70  0 

Height  from  Stage  to  Gridiron  66  6 

These  dimensions  have  enabled  the  architect 
to  find  accommodation  for  nearly  1,600  persons. 
In  addition  to  the  twelve  Private  Boxes  there 
are 

The  Orchestra  Stalls,  with  7 Rows,  to  hold  160  persona. 
The  Pit  „ 13  „ „ 300  „ 

The  Balcony  „ 8 „ „ 163  ,, 

The  Upper  Circle  ,,  7 ,,  ,,  230  ,, 

The  Gallery  „ 12  „ ,,  700  „ 

It  is  claimed  that  every  one  of  these  persons 
can  easily  see  the  Stage. 

The  scheme  of  the  Auditorium,  which  is  of 
three  tiers,  is  as  follows  ; — The  Proscenium  has 
on  either  side  three  tiers  of  Private  Boxes,  en- 
closed by  two  massive  white  marble  columna, 
richly  fluted  and  gilded.  Over  these,  above  the 
cornice,  springs  an  arch,  the  width  of  the 
private  boxes.  Seven  rows  of  Orchestra  Stalls, 
and  thirteen  rows  of  Pit,  occupy  the  ground 
floor  of  the  theatre.  In  addition  to  the  Private 
Boxes  already  mentioned,  the  first  tier  is  occu- 
pied by  eight  Private  Boxes,  four  on  either  side, 
and  eight  rows  of  Balcony  Stalls.  The  Upper 
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Circle  occupies  the  second  tier  with  seven  rows, 
and  the  twelve  rows  of  the  Gallery  occupy  the 
third  tier. 

A Vestibule  and  large  *•  Foyer  ” behind  an 
enclosing  corridor,  (5  ft.  wide,  are  provided  for 
visitors  to  the  Stalls  and  Balcony  Stalls,  the 
latter  being  on  a level  with  the  street.  Eight 
and  left  of  the  main  corridor  are  stairs  leading 
■down  to  the  Stalls.  On  the  first  lloor,  in  rear 
of  the  Upper  Circle  corridor,  is  the  Grand  Hall, 
30  ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide,  and  18  ft.  high,  which 
is  intended  as  a lounge  and  refreshment-room, 
but  which  is  specially  adapted  for  concerts 
and  entertainments  on  a small  scale,  when 
performances  are  not  going  on  in  the  theatre. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  by  the 
proprietor  for  the  supply  of  refreshments  to  the 
occupants  of  the  Pit  and  Gallery,  for  whose 
accommodation  bars,  and  refreshment  and 
.smoking  rooms,  are  provided. 

The  scheme  of  colour  of  the  auditorium  is 
pale  lemon,  white,  and  gold,  relieved  with  pale 
grey-blue.  The  hangings  are  gold  and  coral 
brocatelle.  The  seats  are  covered  with  Genoa 
velvet,  carrying  out  the  blue  tone  introduced 
into  the  decorations.  The  walls  of  the  Dress 
'Circle,  Private  Boxes,  Second  Circle,  and  Stair- 
case, are  covered  with  a gold-stamped  leather 
paper.  The  frame  of  the  Proscenium  is  of  a 
brown  and  white  alabaster,  and  the  sides  of  the 
Stalls  and  Pit  are  lined  with  panelled  walnut 
and  sycamore,  with  carved  mouldings,  specially 
■designed  and  manufactured  in  Germany'. 

The  Grand  Hall  in  the  Second  Circle  is  early 
French  Renaissance  of  the  Henry  II.  period, 
with  geometrically  ribbed  ceiling  and  cornice, 
•tapestried  walls,  panelled  dado,  doors,  and 
fireplace.  The  colour  is  a turquoise-blue  and 
green.  The  windows  are  filled  with  leaded 
glass,  and  the  hangings  are  of  silk  brocatelle  : 
•the  floor  being  an  oak  parquet,  with  an  inlaid 
•border  of  various  woods. 

The  Vestibule,  Crush  Room,  Stall  Entrance, 
and  passages  outside  the  auditorium  are  deco- 
rated in  Pompeian  style ; the  Entrance  Hall 
being  red,  the  Crush  Room  blue,  with  tapestry 
hangings,  and  the  Dress  Circle  corridor  light  in 
•colour,  with  a cinnamon  and  golden  dado. 

The  Royal  Room  is  panelled  on  walls  and 
ceiling  with  wood  mouldings,  and  carton-pierre 
in  the  Adams'  style,  the  colours  being  blue, 
white,  and  platinum.  The  walls  have  Venetian 
mirrors  in  the  centre  of  panels.  The  furniture 
is  of  mahogany,  enamelled  and  decorated,  the 
■settees  and  chairs  being  covered  with  silk 
damask.  Tlie  draperies  and  curtains  are  lemon 
■colour. 

The  Stall  Foyer  and  Smoking  Room  is  an 
imitation  of  an  early  Dutch  interior— the  ceiling 
being  supported  by  heavy  beams,  with  panels 
in  pitch-pine  and  plaster  decorations.  The  high 
dado  is  entirely  copper  bronze,  the  upper  part 
•of  the  wall  being  covered  with  a very  rich 
leather.  The  mantel  is  stone,  surmounted  by  a 
heavy  over-mantel,  containing  two  old  Dutch 
portraits. 

The  Iron  Curtain  dividing  the  Stage  from  the 
Auditorium  has  been  p.ainted  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Banks,  the  painting  representing  the  Old  Iron 
■Gates  leading  to  the  Avenue  of  Chestnuts  at 
Bushey  Park.  The  Drop  Scene  is  from  the 
brush  of  Mr.  W.  Telbin. 

It  has  been  decided  to  light  the  Theatre 
exclusively  by  electric  light,  and  to  have 
no  gas  at  all  in  the  building.  The  light 
is  generated  by  machinery  in  adjacent  premises 
belonging  to  the  proprietor,  and  the  electric 
current  is  conveyed  to,  and  stored  in,  accu- 
mulators. The  entire  installation  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  M.  Emil 
Sechehaye,  tlie  Electrical  Engineer  of  the  Grand 
Opera  and  Hof-Burg  Theatres,  Vienna.  The 
electroliers  have  been  supplied  by  Jlessrs.  Ben- 
ham  & Froud,  Limited,  Messrs.  Shoolbred  Sc 
Co.,  and  Messrs.  Hess,  Wolfi.  & Co.,  of  Vienna 
The  whole  of  the  Stage  Electric  Lightin^r 
•a^ngementsare  the  patents  of  M.  Sechebave— 
^ the  fittings  having  been  manufactured  in 
Vienna. 

A large_  organ  for  the  stage  is  in  course  of 
construction;  the  manuals  will  be  placed  in  the 
•orchestra,  and  connected  with  the  organ  bv 
pneumatic  tubes. 


ine_  sanitary  arrangements  are  descri 
as  being  on  an  unusually  complete  sc 
•especial  care  having  been  taken  to  prov 
ample  convenience  in  every  part  of  the  hoi 
Lavatories,^  with  hot  and  cold  water  suppl 
are  placed  in  the  cloak-rooms ; and  in  the  S 
lavatory  provided  for  gentlemen,  a dress 
and_^  bath  rooni  has  been  arranged  for  the  c 
venience  of  visitors  desiring  to  dress  at 
theatre.  Especial  regard  has  been  paid 


ventilation,  and  the  whole  of  the  buildings  are 
heated  by  hot  water. 

The  following  contractors  have  been  engaged 
on  the  works: — Messrs.  Stephens  & Bastow, 
builders ; Messrs.  Morland  Sc  Son  for  the  iron- 
work; Messrs.  Jackson  Sc  Son  for  the  plaster 
ornamentation ; Messrs.  Campbell  Smith  & Co. 
for  the  whole  of  the  decorations  of  the  theatre, 
and  the  designs  for  the  large  foyers ; Mr.  R. 
Davison  for  the  marble  proscenium  and  mosaic 
floors  throughout  the  theatre;  Messrs.  Clark, 
Bunnett,  k Co.  for  the  iron  protected  curtain, 
and  hydraulic  motors  and  machinery  for  the  stage ; 
Messrs.  Merryweatber  & Sons  for  the  fire  hy- 
drants ; Mr.  F.  Beer  for  the  hot-water  apparatus 
and  speaking-tubes  ; Messrs.  Shoolbred  for  the 
furniture,  seating,  upholstery  and  drapery,  and 
electric  wiring,  also  the  wood  panelling  in  the 
stalls ; Mr,  Rhodes  for  the  stage ; the  Elec- 
trical Power  Storage  Company  for  the  accu- 
mulators ; Messrs.  J.  G.  Statter  Sc  Co.  for  the 
dynamos  ; Messrs.  J.  H.  Andrews  Sc  Co.,  Stock- 
port,  for  the  engines ; the  Edison  and  Swan 
Lamp  Company  for  lamps ; Messrs.  Wood- 
house  & Rawson  for  lamp.s  and  electric  appli- 
ances ; Messrs.  E.  L.  Berry  Sc  Co.  for  the 
electric  bells. 


COMPETITIONS. 

“ The  Hydro”  Buxton. — As  stated  last  week, 
the  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dawes, 
Messrs.  W.  Sugden  A Son  obtained  the  second, 
and  Mr.  G.  Statham,  Matlock  and  Nottingham, 
the  third.  It  is  expected  the  first-named  de.sign 
will  be  carried  out  with  modifications.  In  all, 
twenty-two  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in. 

Thomas  Wather  Convalescent  Hospital,  near 
Sydney.  — We  learn  from  the  Australasian 
Builder  and  Cimiractors'  Ne/vs  that  by  the  will ' 
of  the  late  Thomas  Walker,  of  Yaralla,  Con- 
cord, N.S.W.,  the  sura  of  100;OOOL  was  be- 
queathed for  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  a hospital  for  convalescents,  and  a peninsula 
of  about  .80  acres  in  extent,  at  Rocky  Point,  on 
the  Sydney  side  of  the  Parramatta  River  and 
nearllyde  town.ship,  was  included  in  the  bequest. 
The  trustees  decided  to  obtain  competitive 
designs  for  laying  out  and  erecting  the  proposed 
institution,  and  offered  three  premiums  of  250Z., 
150?.,  and  100?.  respectively.  The  adjudi- 
cators were  Mr.  Thomas  Buckland,  Mr.  T. 
Rowe  (nominated  by  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects of  N.S.W.)  and  Dr.  McKellar  (nomi- 
nated by  Messrs.  Buckland  and  Rowe). 
Designs  were  invited  in  March  last,  and  the 
latest  date  for  sending  them  in  was  advertised 
to  be  July  31,  up  to  which  latter  date  twenty- 
one  sets  of  drawings  had  been  received,  some 
coming  from  New  Zealand  and  some  from 
Tasmania,  and  two  sets  w'ere  not  delivered  by 
the  time  specified  in  the  conditions.  The  first 
premium  has  been  awarded  to  tlie  design  hearing 
the  motto  “ Pro  Opere  Benefico,”  by  Mr.  J.  Kirk- 
patrick, of  Pitt-street,  Sydney.  The  second 
premium  went  to  the  design  bearing  the  motto 
“Comfort,”  by  Mr.  James  Barnet,  jnu,,  of 
Castlereagh-street,  Sydney.  The  third  pre- 
mium was  adjudged  to  the  design  bearing 
the  motto  “ Hospice,”  by  Messrs.  Wilshire  Sc 
Shaw,  Castlereagh-street,  Sydney. 


Manchester  Architectural  Association. — At  tl 

fourth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association,  he: 
on  Tuesday,  at  the  Diocesan  Buildings  Mr  A I 
Davies  Colley,  A.R.I.B.A.,  the  President,  in  tl 
chair,  a discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  H.  ] 
Bare,  F.R.I.B.A.,  upon  “Architects  and  Hand 
craftsmen.”  The  foundation  of  a Chair  of  Arch 
tecture  and  the  allied  arts,  such  as  sculpture  at 
decorative  painting,  was  suggested  as  vei 
desirable  at  Owens  College,  Manchester  ar 
other  colleges  of  the  Victoria  University. ' Tl 
professor  would  direct  a course  of  mental  ar 
manual  art-work  for  those  who  afterwards  migl 
adopt  any  of  the  special  branches  of  artist 
professions  or  handicrafts.  The  result  wou' 
be  a sounder  and  wider  education  in  arts,  ar 
a greater  sympathy  between  all  professions  ar 
all  handicrafts,  which  must  before  long  impro' 
art  of  every  kind.  Messrs.  Hodgson,  Moul 
Stelfox,  Mee,  and  the  chairman,  took  part  in  tl 
discussion  which  followed. 

The  S/iefield  Society  of  Architects  and  Su 
reyoTS.—kxv  interesting  lecture  was  delivered 
the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  IT 
mst.  by  Mr.  H.W.  Brewer,  of  London,  on  “Tl 
Smaller  Medimval  Municipal  Buildings  of  Centr 
Germany.  Mr.  Flockton  (the  President)  pr 
sided,  and  there  was  a large  attendance 


members,  including  Messrs.  C.  J.  Innocent, 
J.  B.  Mitchcll-Withers,  C.  Hadfield,  E.  M,  Gibbs, 
W.  F.  Ilemsoll,  W.  C.  Fenton,  H.  W.  Lockwood, 
W.  H.  Lancashire,  C.  F.  Wj'ko,  and  others. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a fine  collec- 
tion of  unique  pencil  and  water-colour  drawings, 
over  sixty  in  number,  made  by  Mr.  Brewer  on 
the  spot  at  different  times;  and  these  are  en- 
hanced in  value  from  the  fact  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  some  of  the  buildings  during  the  past  few 
years  through  the  rage  for  modern  improvement. 
Mr.  Brewer  explained  the  origin  and  marvellous 
development  of  municipal  institutions  in 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  during  the 
middle  ages.  They  suited  the  character  and 
genius  of  the  people,  and  were  especially 
vigorous  in  the  free  towns,  and  those  under  the 
sway  of  the  Prince-Bishops.  Municipal  life  and 
character  flourished  throughout  the  German 
Fatherland  at  that  period  to  an  extent  unknown 
elsewhere, — and  in  its  free  and  bracing  atmo- 
sphere, architecture  and  all  the  arts  and  crafts 
flourished.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to,  describe 
in  detail  the  interesting  Rathhauses  or  Muni- 
cipal Halls  of  Wiirzburg,  Munster,  Hildesheim, 
Ratisbon,  and  Prague ; and  those  of  a smaller 
and  less  known  type,  such  as  Rothenbnrg  and 
Dettlebach.  Referring  to  the  latter,  he  pointed 
it  out  as  an  example  of  the  ingenuity  and 
inventiveness  of  the  old  architects,  who 
generally  turned  difficulties  to  advantage.  This 
building,  so  to  speak,  stood  on  no  ground 
at  all,  being  partly  over  a street  and  a 
river,  and  there  were  many  such  examples 
of  the  utilisation  of  difficult  town  sites  which 
were  invaluable  to  the  architect  of  to-day.  He 
alluded  to  the  interesting  Rathhaus  of  Ochsen- 
furth,  where  the  Council  Chamber  has  the 
original  tables  and  furniture  of  carved  pine 
wood,  and  a unique  bronze  pint  or  measure  now 
in  daily  use,  and  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  President  passed  a high  en- 
comium on  Mr.  Brewer’s  drawings  and  research, 
and  called  upon  Mr.  C.  Hadfield,  who,  in  moving 
a vote  of  thanks,  remarked  that  Mr.  Brewer’s 
drawings  had  the  graceful  touch,  feeling,  and 
accuracy  of  a Prout,  and  evidenced  that  the 
labours  and  researches  of  the  lecturer  had  been 
a labour  of  love.  The  important  question  of 
new  municipal  buildings  in  Sheffield  was  within 
measurable  distance,  and  he  had  every  confi- 
dence that  the  municipal  life  and  character  of 
the  town  to-day  would  be  able  to  produce 
happy  results  if  only  the  work  was  undertaken 
in  the  common-sense,  practical,  and  artistic 
spirit  that  characterised  the  buildings  of  the 
old  German  burghers.  Mr.  Hemsoll  seconded, 
and  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Brewer  for  his  interesting  paper.  As  we  need 
hardly  remind  our  readers,  many  of  the  build- 
ings mentioned  by  Mr.  Brewer  in  his  paper  have 
been  illustrated  in  tlie  Builder  from  his  draw- 
ings. 

Edinhvryh  Architectural  Association. — The 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  tliis  Association 
was  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  in  the  Architectural 
Hall,  42,  George-street,  Professor  G.  Baldwin 
Brown  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual  preliminary 
business  was  disposed  of,  Mr.  Archibald  C. 
Elliott.  D.Sc.,  assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Engineering  in  the  Edinburgh  University,  read 
a paper  on  “ Recent  Departures  on  Electrical 
Engineering.”  The  subject  of  artificial  lighting, 
he  remarked,  belonged  to  the  utilitarian  rather 
than  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  architect’s  busi- 
ness, and  in  his  vocabulary  was  one  of  a set  of 
three — lighting,  warming,  and  ventilating — 
none  of  which  had,  unfortunately,  hitherto 
received  from  him  all  the  attention  which 
was  justly  its  due.  Restricting  the  scope 
of  the  paper  to  the  recently  developed 
systems  of  distribution  at  high  pressure  from 
main  generating  stations.  Dr,  Elliott  hastily 
glanced  at  the  history  of  the  subject, 
which,  he  stated,  might  be  said  to  com- 
mence \vith  the  lighting  in  1884  of  several 
of  the  stations  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
by  the  system  of  Messrs.  Gaulard  Sc  Gibbs. 
Until  then  engineers  had  thought  that  there 
was  no  help  for  it  but  to  let  from  50  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  prime  cost  of  an  installation  be 
sunk  in  copper  mains  ; but  on  the  new  system 
the  electrical  energy  was  transmitted  through 
comparatively  light  mains  at  enormous  pres- 
sure— from  1,000  to  10,000  volt3--and,  by  means 
of  “ transformers,’’  23laced  at  convenient  points, 
was  delivered  to  householders  at  the  quite 
harmless  but  useful  pressure  of  50  to  100 
volts.  Dr.  Elliott  then  showed  how,  in  tl^e 
modern  transformer,  the  usually  intractable 
property  of  self-induction  turned  itself  to  good 
account,  and  was  the  means  of  rendering  the 
' apparatus  almost  perfectly  self-regulating.  The 
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: ■efficiency  of  a transformer  was  rather  difficult  to 
; measure  ; and  that  in  some  degree  accounted 
1 for  the  distrust  with  which  it  was  at  one  time 
regarded.  Tlie  theory  had,  however,  all 
I along  pointed  to  a high  efficiency ; and 
. it  might  now  bo  said  with  safety  that 
I the  efficiency  of  a good  transformer  at  full 
: load  was  considerably  over  00  per  cent.  In 
order  to  show  the  great  advance  which  had 
: been  made,  he  had  calculated  the  cost  of  a dis- 
tributing main  for  6,000  lamps,  extending,  say, 
from  some  distance  west  of  St.  Mary’s  Cathe- 
1 dral  to  somewhere  beyond  St.  Andrew-square, 

; to  be,  on  the  old  parallel  system,  14,000^. ; on 
the  three-wire  system,  10,500Z. ; and  on  the  new 
high-pressure  transformer  system,  4,200Z. ; and, 

. in  addition  to  the  saving  in  cost,  the  trans- 
•former  system,  he  pointed  out,  had  the  advan- 
1 tage  of  a much  more  constant  pressure  in  the 
j main.s.  Mr.  Ferranti,  the  engineer  to  the  Lon- 
j -don  Electric  SupplyCorporation,  whose  company 
i at  present  worked  the  Crrosveuor  Gallery  instal- 
! lation,_had  decided  to  use  in  the  new Deptford  in- 
I stallation, — which  would  be,  without  exception, 
the  largest  in  the  world, — no  less  a pressure  than 
10,000  volts.  The  expansion  would  be  carried  out 
in  two  sUiges,— first,  from  10,000  to  2,400  volts, 
4ind  then  from  2,400  down  to  100  volts  in  the 
consumers’  mains.  On  the  advice  of  Sir  William 
I Thom.son,  Mr.  Ferranti  was  going  to  use  for  the 
I 10,000  volts  mains  a conductor  of  two  con- 
centric hollow  copper  tubes,  separated  by  an 
insulating  compound.  The  outer  tube  would 
be  at  the  potential  of  the  earth,  so  that  although 
the  main  might  be  transmitting  energy  at  the 
rate  of  5,000  horse-power,  it  might  be  touched 
with  impunity.  Mr.  Heaviside  had  shown  that 
the  copper  near  the  axLs  of  a conductor  carrying 
alternating  current  was,  owing  to  self-induc- 
tion, much  less  effective  than  the  outer  part ; 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  this 
conclusion  was  borne  out  practically  at  Dept- 
ford. Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ferranti, 
an  actual  2,400  volt  transformer  and  some  other 
apparatus  for  the  Deptford  installation  were 
exhibited  to  the  meeting.  At  the  close  of  his 
ilecture,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
I Dr.  Elliott  for  his  paper. 


OBITUARY. 

ilTr.  Jiiohard  Bedgrave,  R.A.  (retired),  died 
cn  the  I4th  inst.  at  his  residence,  Kensington, 
after  a short  illness.  According  to  " Men  of  the 
Time,”  he  was  born  in  Pimlico,  April  30,  1804, 
and  during  his  early  youth  he  was  employed 
under  his  father,  William  Redgrave,  a manu- 
facturer, who,  says  the  Timrs,  was  working  with 
Bramah,  the  inventor  of  the  hydraulic  press. 
Richard  was  employed  in  designing  and  in  the 
•drawing  of  specification  work,  and  this  employ- 
ment seems  to  have  acted  upon  his  whole  life.  , 
He  had  long  supplemented  his  business  work 
with  sketching  from  nature,  and  when  he,  at  ' 
the  age  of  21,  entered  the  Royal  Academy  as 
a student,  he  supported  himself  by  giving 
instruction  in  landscape  drawing.  Maclise 
was  one  of  his  contemporaries  during  his 
student  life,  and  in  a contest  for  the  gold 
medal,  Maclise  was  successful  against  Red- 
grave. For  the  next  ten  years  very  little  is 
heard  of  him ; but  about  the  year  1836  he 
exhibited  his  first  well-known  work,  “Gulliver 
on  the  Farmer’s  Table,”  at  the  Britwh  Institu- 
tion. It  was  not  till  lS3b  that  a picture  of  his 
was  hung  on  the  line  at  the  Academy,  and  it  is 
stated  the  work— an  illustration  from  one  of 
Crabbe's  poems— had  been  already  rejected  by 
the  Institution.  The  picture  was  immediately 
sold,  and  from  this  time  his  success  was  assured. 
Sn  1839  he  again  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  and 
in  1840  he  was  elected  an  Associate.  For 
several  years  he  was  a constant  contributor  to 
the  annual  collection  at  the  Academy,  and 
he  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  land- 
scape; and  in  1851,  when  he  produced  his 
“ Flight  into  Egypt,”  he  was  elected  R.A. 

It  was  about  tliis  time  that,  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  H.  Cole  (afterwards  Sir  Henry  Cole,  K.  C.B.), 
he  formed  the  museum  of  ornamental  art  at 
Marlborough  House,  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
Musem  of  Art  at  South  Kensington.  Both  the 
fellow-workers  rendered  service  to  the  nation  in 
the  carding  out  of  the  scheme  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  1861.  Cole  was  one  of  the  exe- 
cutive committee,  while  Redgrave  was  named 
one  of  the  jurors  in  the  Fine  Art  Section,  and  he 
further  wrote  a report  on  design  applied  to 
manufacture  as  shown  in  the  exhibition.  In 
1855  the  two  were  again  employed  together 
in  representing  Great  Britain  at  the  Paris 
Universal  Exliibition.  Cole  was  British  Com- 
misswner;  to  Redgrave  were  intrusted  the 


arrangements  of  the  British  Art  Section,  and 
here  be  drew  up  a report  similar  to  the  former 
one.  For  bis  services  in  this  connexion  Red- 
grave gained  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
In  1868  tlie  Queen  appointed  him  Surveyor 
of  Crown  Pictures,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
engaged  in  preparing  a catalogue  of  all  pictures 
belonging  to  the  Crown.  In  1860  he  joined  his 
brother  Samuel  (who  died  in  1876)  in  preparing 
a history  of  British  art  from  the  time  of 
Hogarth,  under  the  title  of  “ A Century  of 
Painters.”  For  many  years  he  kept  up  his  con- 
nexion with  South  Kensington,  where  he  took 
the  chief  part  in  forming  an  historical  collec- 
tion of  water-colours  for  the  Museum.  In  1880 
he  resigned  both  his  appointment  as  Surveyor 
and  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Pictures,  and  also  his 
post  in  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at 
South  Kensington,  and  from  that  time  he  seems 
to  have  painted  but  little.  The  funeral  took 
place  on  Wednesday  last  at  Brompton  Cemetery. 

Mr.  II.  J.  Pauli. — The  death  was  announced, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  on  Monday,  of 
Mr.  Henry  John  Pauli,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  the  firm 
of  Pauli  iSc  Bonella,  and  formerly  of  Manchester. 
He  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Institute  in 
1867. 


WIDTH  OF  ROAD  BORDERING  A COMMON  : 

A CURIOUS  POINT  RAISKD. 

At  the  Woolwich  Police  Court,  Mr.  C.  H- 
Congden,  of  No.  10,  The  Pavement,  Lowor-roadi 
Charlton,  builder,  was  summoned  by  the  Metropo* 
litan  Board  of  Works  for  continuing  penalties 
for  not  making  a road  leading  out  of  the  Chesmit- 
road,  Plumstead,  of  the  statutory  width  of  40  ft., 
contrary  to  25  & 26  Vic.,  c.  102,  Vic.  98,  and  By- 
law. 

Mr.  Burton,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  Board,  and 
Mr.  Besley  for  the  defendant. 

The  facts  were  as  follows  The  defendant  built 
twelve  houses  in  a way  only  2/  ft.  wide,  leading  out 
of  the  Chesnut-road,  and  to  give  the  statutory 
width  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  in  13  It.  of 
Plumstead  Common. 

Mr.  Besley,  in  defence,  stated  that  the  road  was 
amply  sufficient  with  its  present  width,  as  no  bouses 
could  be  built  upon  the  other  side,  and  called  Col. 
Hughes,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Talfourd  Hughes  in  sup- 
port of  this  view. 

Mr.  Fenwick,  the  magistrate,  stated  that  he 
found  the  way  was  a “new  street,”  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  By- 
law, aud  ho  fined  the  defendant  lOs.  and  23.  costs. 


QUANTITIES  AND  SURVEYORS. 

SiE,— In  your  issue  of  the  1st  inst.,  you 
inserted  an  important  paper  read  at  a meeting 
of  the  Institute  of  Builders  (at  which  I was 
present  as  a visitor),  but  no  report  was  given  of 
the  interesting  discussion  which  followed.* 

As  this  paper  was,  in  the  main,  depreciatory 
of  the  status  and  capabilities  of  quantity  sur- 
veyors, and  has,  hitherto,  received  no  answer 
I will  ask  you  to  insert  this  letter  as  a protest 
against,  and  a correction  of,  several  statements 
made  at  the  meeting. 

1.  It  was  asserted  that  no  body  existed  to 
represent  or  guarantee  the  respectability  and 
competence  of  surveyors.  This  remark  must 
have  been  made  in  ignorance  of  the  existence 
of  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  to  which  most 
surveyors  of  standing  belong,  and  which 
has  an  entrance  examination,  with  a special 
division  for  the  mensuration  of  building  work. 
This  provides  for  the  professional  training  of 
its  Associates.  Membership  also  guarantees  re- 
spectability in  various  ways.  Candidates  have 
to  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  six  Fellows  and 
Associates,  the  applications  being  afterwards 
considered  by  the  Council,  and  then  voted  on 
by  a general  meeting.  Although  cases  of  black- 
balling are  not  numerous,  they  are  sufficient  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  safeguard,  and  their 
scarcity  is  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  un- 
desirable persons  are  discreet  enough  not  to 
court  a defeat. 

2.  The  author  of  the  paper,  and  several 
speakers  at  this  meeting,  brought  instances  of 
ridiculously  inadequate  bills  of  quantities,  both 
in  description  and  dimensions,  thereby  inferrino- 
a general  charge  of  incompetency  against 
surveyors. 

Such  exceptional  cases  can  be  found,  if 
searched  for,  in  every  trade  and  profession. 
The  only  protest  against  the  general  tone  of 
depreciation  was  made  by  Mr.  Chappell,  the 
contractor,  who  was  fair  enough  to  admit  that 
on  the  whole,  builders  have  reason  to  be  thank. 


• We  have  not  space,  of  course,  to  report  all  the  papers 
and  discussions  that  take  place. 


ful  to  the  skilful  and  honourable  body  of 
London  surveyors. 

3.  As  to  the  repeated  assertions  of  exorbitant 
charges  of  2k  and  even  5 per  cent.,  these  cases 
must  be  rare”  in  London,  and  the  more  usual 
commissions  of  1^,  , and  the  frequently  in- 

adequate charge  of  1 per  cent,  or  less,  was  not 
set  off  against  the  instances  of  excess. 

No  notice  was  taken,  either,  of  what  I believe 
is  the  fact,  that  these  excessive  fees  are  gene- 
rally charged  in  the  unusual  case  of  architects 
who  take  out  theirown  quantities, andrepudiate 
any  responsibility. 

No  practical  remedy  was  proposed  for  getting 
over  the  difficulties  created  by  the  late  legal 
decisions  on  the  liability  for  errors  and  payment 
of  quantity  surveyor.s,  which,  as  I supposed,  the 
meeting  was  called  to  discuss. 

Tins  question,  however,  is  now  about  to  come 
under  the  consideration  of  a joint  committee 
of  members  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution  and 
the  Institute  of  Builders,  and  may  safely  be  left 
in  their  hands. 

Builders  are  naturally  disturbed  at  the  de- 
cision in  Priestley  V.  Stone,  but  insinuations  are 
sometimes  unjustly  made  that  by  this  case  sur- 
veyors have  endeavoured  to  evade  tlieir  respon- 
sibilities for  errors,  which,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  always  acknowledged  and  frequently  paid 
for.  The  abstract  justice  of  this  liability  I do 
not  intend  to  discuss  now,  but  the  defence  went 
on  different  lines  altogether,  and  does  notjjustify 
such  unfair  inuendos. 

Anotlier  question  also  in  the  pre.sent  state  of 
uncertainty  is,  do  such  insinuations  tend  to  the 
advantage  of  any  one  concerned  ? 

Sidney  Vigers. 

18,  Ahingdon-street,  Westminster, 

Dec.  17,  1888. 


UPHOLLAND  CHURCH. 

Sir, — In  the  last  number  of  your  journal  (p.  434} 
the  church  of  Upholiand  isspokeu  of  as  “probably 
the  only  church  in  England  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
h Bccket.”  This  is  very  far  from  being  the  ease. 
The  dedication  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
popularly  known  as  St.  Thomas  h Becket,— let  me 
say,  by  the  way,  that  the  archbishop's  true  name 
was  simply  Thomas  Becket;  there  is  no  authority 
for  the  intrusive  a, — is  not  so  very  infrequent  in 
England.  There  are  no  fewer  than  sixty-four  churches 
bearing  his  name— nineteen  more  than  are  dedicated 
to  his  namesake,  St.  ThomaS’the-Apo.-»tle,  who  only 
has  forty-five.  Of  these,  seven  are  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  while  in  his  own  county  of  Kent  there 
are  only  two  dedications  to  the  martyred  arch- 
bishop. At  Lincoln,  the  chapel  on  the  High  Bridge, 
long  since  destroyed,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  ns  was  the  far  larger  and  more 
stately  ebapol  on  London  Bridge.  After  the  canon- 
isati'm  of  St.  Thoma.s,  it  became  the  fashion  to  call 
freshly-founded  churches  after  the  new  saint.  I 
may  instance  the  churches  of  Portsmouth,  and  of 
Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  other  cases  the 
dedication  was  altered  to  suit  the  reigning  fashion, 
the  name  of  St.  Thomas  being  either  substituted 
for  the  former  dedication,  or  associated  with  it.  At 
Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  the  monastic  church  was 
dedicated  to  St.  JIary,  while  the  parish  church, 
which  formed  part  of  it.  was  called  after  St.  Thomas. 
At  Newton  Valence,  in  Hampshire,  we  also  have 
the  same  two  saints  associated. 

Edmund  Venablks. 

The  statement  was  made  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Champneys,  the  architect  for  the  additions 
to  the  Church,  who,  we  presumed,  had  some 
grounds  for  it,  as  he  had  recently  been  practically 
nterested  in  a church  dedicated  to  Becket. 


WARMING  OF  VILLAGE  CHURCHES. 

Sir,-  -Referring  to  the  letter  of  your  correspond- 
ent, signed  “ Engineer,”  in  your  issue  of  the  15th 
inst.,  my  name  is  mentioned  in  such  a way  as  to  be 
calculated  to  lead  the  uninitiated  to  consider  my 
latent  warm-air  system  of  heating  buildings  to  be 
ess  safe  and  healthy  than  his  low-pressure  system. 
Perhaps  “Engineer”  is  not  aware  that  I make 
low-pressure  apparatus,  but,  for  a lofty  or  very  spa- 
cious building,  I not  only  do  not  recommend  it,  but 
utterly  repudiate  it.  A life’s  experience  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  heating  of  buildings  has  convinced 
me  that  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a building  that 
is  lofty  to  55  deg.  Fahr.  in  frosty  weather,  innu- 
merable pipes  would  have  to  be  supplied,  and  even 
then  the  cold  down-draughts  would  be  unbearable. 
Those  whose  churches  are  heated  on  the  low-pres- 
sure system  can  best  testify  to  this,  especial  ly  if  the 
churches  be  spacious  and  lofty. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  warm  thousands 
of  buildings, — public  and  private, — and  in  no  single 
instance  have  I known  the  premium  to  be  advanced 
by  the  fire  insurance  companies.  On  the  contrary, 
not  only  have  most  of  the  leading  fire  insurance 
companies  complimented  me  on  the  .safety  of  my 
scheme,  but  many  have  employed  me  to  warm  theii* 
offices  in  London  and  the  provinces. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Dec.  22,  1888. 


With  regrard  to  the  purity  of  the  method  I employ 
as  my  sp/cialil<f,  take  the  fresh  air  from  outside  and 
coDvey  it  through  earthenware  tubes  to  the  heating- 
chamber,  which  is  constructed  with  bricks  and 
covered  with  stone.  In  th«t  brick  chamber  the 
warm  air  is  generated,  and  from  thence  is  conveyed, 
through  brick  channels,  under  the  floor  of  the 
church,  and  admitted,  pure  and  warm,  through 
perforated  gratings,  which  are  placed  flush  with  the 
floor.  By  this  means  an  equable  and  agreeable 
temperature  is  obtained  throughout  the  building, 
within  two  hours  from  the  time  the  apparatus  is  m 
operation.  John  Grundy. 


LONGTON  COTTAGE  HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Will  you  afford  us  space  for  protest  against 
"another  unsatisfactory  competition”  ? 

The  above  named  was  limited,  by  special  invita- 
tion, to  some  seven  or  eight  local  architects, 
amongst  whom  we  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
included. 

At  the  outset  we  obtained  a conditional  promise 
that  an  assessor  should  be  appointed,  or  we  should 
not  have  entered  the  competition. 

In  due  course  the  secretary  apprised  us  officially 
of  the  assessor's  appointment,  and  in  reply  we 
wrote,  expressing  satisfaction  that  the  trustees 
had  adopted  this  course. 

Later  (Nov.  28ih)  he  informed  us  : “ The  trustees 
have  DOW  decided  upon  two  sets  of  drawings  to 
select  from — viz.,  Mr.  Ford’s  and  Mr.  Taylor’s.” 
He  added  : It  only  remaios  to  say  that  your  plans 
are  at  your  disposal,  and  may  be  removed  by  you 
whenever  it  suits  your  convenience.” 

Now,  from  inquiries  that  have  since  been  made, 
the  following  facts  have  been  ascertained: — "1. 
The  assessor  ntve)'  saio  any  of  the  designs  sent  in, 
except  those  of  the  two  favoured  competitors  already 
named,  the  plans  of  the  other  invited  competitors 
being  virtually  suppressed.  2.  The  two  favoured 
competitors  had  access  to  view  the  whole  of  the 
designs  before  the  assessor  entered  upon  bis  duties ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unfavoured  compe- 
titors (such  as  ourselves,  Mr.  Lynam,  and  all  the 
rest),  some  of  whom  bad  asked  for,  or  been  promised, 
that  privilege,  were  never  allowed  to  seethe  designs 
at  all.  Comment  appears  needless. 

Leel-,  Dec.  18,  1888.  W.  Sdgden  & Son. 


"THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS  BRANCH  OF 
THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND.” 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  description  of  this 
building,  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  will 
you  permit  mo  the  opportunity  of  stating,  and  thus 
correcting  an  impression  calculated  to  mislead  your 
readers,  that  the  private  offices  and  residential 
apartments  throughout  the  Bank  are  warmed  and 
ventilated  by  means  of  "The  London  Grate,”  an 
improved  ventilating  grate  in  terra-cotta,  recently 
introduced  and  manufactured  by  me,  which  ensures  a 
constant  inflow  of  agreeably  warmed  fre^h  external 
air,  while  its  extraction  after  use  is  provided  for  by 
the  introduction  of  my  "‘Air  Chamber  Smoko 
Flues,”  a continuous  circulation  and  change  of  air 
being,  by  these  means,  maintained  at  all  times 
without  draught,  and  a large  return  secured  from 
the  great  percenta^je  of  the  heat  which  in  ordinary 
flre-places  passes  wastefully  away. 

George  Jennings. 

Sia/igate,  Lumlelk,  Dec.  20. 


Spanish  Exhibition  in  London.  1889  — 

We  are  informed  that  all  matters  have  now 
been  definitely  settled  for  holding  a Spanish 
Exhibition  next  year  at  Earl’s  Court,  upon  the 
site  of  the  late  Italian  Exhibition,  when  the 
President  will  be  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Grandee  of  Spain,  and  the  vice-President, 
Colonel  G.  T.  North.  The  Industrial  Section  of 
the  Exhibition  will  consist  of  a display  of  the 
various  manufactures  of  Spain  and  her  colonies, 
whereby  the  public  will  be  enabled  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  latent  resources  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  A special  selection  of  paintings  and 
sculpture  by  Spanish  artists,  and  representa- 
tive collections  of  articles  from  the  chief  centres 
of  the  Spanish  industry,including  laces,  Cordova 
leather,  Toledo  steel,  Damascene  ware,  ice.,  will 
be  included.  Many  descriptions  of  products 
will  also  be  on  view,  including  the  raw  materials, 
food  stuffs,  minerals,  &c. ; and  a great  feature 
will  be  made  of  the  costumes  worn  in  the 
different  provinces.  Spanish  street.s,  villages, 
and  shops  will  be  erected  and  peopled  by  the 
men  and  women  from  the  different  districts,  in 
their  picturesque  dresses.  There  are  even  to  be 
daily  exhibitions  of  bull-fights,— but,  we  are 
told,  "with  one  very  strong  point,  viz.,  without 
the  accompanying  cruelty  usually  practised.” 
How  a bull-fight  can  be  a bull-fight  without 
cruelty  we  have  yet  to  learn.  It  is  anticipated 
by  the  promoters  that  the  exhibition  will  be 
open  to  the  public  about  the  middle  of  April 
next.  ^ 


Stuitmt’s  Column. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— XXV. 

Methods  of  Indurating  Artificial  Stone  by 
Exposure  to  Gases  (continued). 

HICHOLLS  and  MILLAR’S  decorative 
compound,  patented  in  1885,  is  formed 
of  a mixture  of  powdered  brick-dust, 
pumice,  slag  - wool,  and  Portland  cement, 
moistened  in  solution  of  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium (or  bitterne  water),  carbonates  of 
soda  and  ammonia  and  caustic  soda.  The 
caustic  soda  and  carbonate  would  cause  the 
formation  of  a portion  of  hydrate^  and  car- 
bonate  of  magnesium,  which,  uniting  with 
undecomposed  chloride,  would  form  the 
desired  oxychloride.  The  addition  here  of  an 
ammonium  salt  seems  at  first  sight  of  doubtful 
utility,  as  such  compounds  tend  to  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  magnesium  compounds,  yet  it 
may  in  virtue  of  this  very  property  be  useful 
in  preventing  the  too  rapid  setting  of  the  mix- 
ture, and  owing  to  its  volatile  character,  its 
expulsion,  and  the  removal  of  its  retarding 
influence,  would  only  be  a matter  of  time  and 
temperature.  To  impart  strength  and  flexibility 
to  the  compound,  the  inventors  mould  it  on 
wire  or  perforated  metal-work,  or  incorporate 
it  with  tow.  In  some  cases  the  soluble  silicate 
and  chloride  of  calcium  treatment  is  applied, 
and  the  stone  finally  washed  with  a solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash. 

Erdmenger  states  that  magnesia  calcined  at  a 
low  temperature  possesses  the  property  when 
added  to  Portland  cement  of  rendering  the 
latter  more  durable  and  better  able  to  withstand 
the  influence  of  the  salts  of  sea-water.  The 
temperature  of  calcination  has  an  important 
practical  bearing  upon  this  matter,  for  M. 
Lechartier  has  pointed  out*  that  magnesia 
calcined  at  a high  temperature  has  a most  evil 
effect  upon  the  durability  of  Portland  cement, 
in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  property,  first 
noticed  by  St.  Clair  Deville,  of  uniting  with 
water  to  form  a hard  hydrate,  an  increase  of 
volume  at  the  same  time  taking  place ; this 
hydration,  in  the  case  of  over-calcined  magnesia, 
only  takes  place  after  a prolonged  contact  with 
water,  so  that  in  some  cases  investigated  by 
Lechartier  (the  cement  having  been  made  from 
dolomitic  marl,  and  which  seemed  to  sot  very 
hard,  and  to  be  in  all  respects  most  satisfac- 
tory), in  a year  or  two  disruption  of  the 
cement  and  destruction  of  buildings  in  which  it 
had  been  employed  showed  the  practical  effect 
of  a neglect  of  Deville’s  observation. 

The  indurating  effect  of  ammonium  salts  is 
disputed  by  some,  but  they  aro  nevertheless 
used  by  several  patentees  in  artificial  stone 
mixtures.  Bodmer  and  Wilson  in  1802  prepared 
artificial  stone  by  adding  to  varions  mixtures  of 
stones,  cements,  sand,  Ac.,  solutions  of  sal 
ammoniac  or  other  ammonium  salts. 

In  O’Neil’s  patent  (1881,  pat.  5,033)  the 
stone  is  made  from  equal  parts  of  Portland  or 
blue  lias  cement,  cinders  or  coke-dust,  and 
powdered  marble  mixed  with  water  containing 
oae  per  cent,  of  borax ; the  mixture  may  be 
run  into  moulds,  allowed  to  set  for  twenty-four 
hours,  rubbed  down  with  sand-paper  and 
coloured  or  enamelled  by  usual  processes. 

Barium  salts  are  often  useful  additions  to 
stone-forming  cements,  and  Meyn  and  Armack  in 
their  patent  (1885,  pat.  13,595)  employ  them. 
In  carrying  out  their  invention  very  tine  cement 
is  mixed  with  baryta  : if  a variegated  marble  or 
stone  is  to  be  formed,  separate  portions  of  the 
cement  are  mixed  with  appropriate  colours  and 
formed  into  stiff  paste  with  water,  then  suitable 
pieces  are  kneaded  up  with  dry  cement,  which 
naturally  adheres  to  the  wet  lumps  and  imbeds 
them.  The  articles  are  shaped  when  suffi- 
ciently dry  and  hard,  polished  by  grinding  and 
application  of  lime  water  and  water  glass,  and 
finished  off  with  putty  powder,  tripoli,  Ac. 

In  the  artificial  stones  patented  by  J.  Potter  in 
18G4,  the  well-known  binding  power  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  is  utilised  ; iron  filings  being  added 
to  sand  and  mixed  with  water  containing  either 
chloride  of  ammonium  or  common  salt  in  solu- 
tion. The  iron,  in  these  circnmstances,  rapidly 
undergoes  oxidation,  and  the  desired  cementa- 
tion takes  place. 

A material  known  as  " Metallic  Cement,” 
which  produces  a dark  stone-like  mass,  is  formed 
by  adding  iron  filings  to  blue  lias  lime. 

A stone  introduced  in  Belgium  for  paving 
purposes  was  formed  by  placing  small  and  weU- 

• Campt.  Rend.,  vol.  102,  p.  1,223. 


dried  stones  in  moulds  and  then  running  in 

either  molten  iron  or  lead  to  bind  them  in  one 
mass ; the  great  weight  and  cost  of  the  pro- 
duct, even  if  the  agglomeration  of  the  small 
stone  were  satisfactory,  render  the  invention  of 
little  practical  value. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTBACT8  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

494,  Fireproofing  Mills  and  Bafldings.  J. 
Hilton. 

This  invention  relates  principally  to  fireproofing 
existing  mills,  which  are  built  with  wooden  beams 
and  joists.  To  these  parts  of  structures  wrought- 
iron  casings  are  fixed,  and  secured  to  the  beams  and 
pillars  by  brackets,  or  such-like  fixtures.  H or  T 
iron  joists  are  placed  from  beam  to  beam,  or  from 
wall  to  wall,  and  secured  by  bolts.  Between  these 
joists  concrete  is  fixed,  bricks  or  slabs  being 
specially  mado  to  suit  the  space-s,  and  then  the 
whole  is  plastered  over,  thus  preventing  any  direct 
action  of  the  fire  thereon.  This  method  will  (it  is 
claimed)  only  diminish  tho  height  of  the  rooms  by 
about  5 in.,  and  by  fireproofing  the  underside  of 
the  roof  in  the  same  way,  the  rooms  are  kept  at  a 
more  even  temperature,  and  the  expense  of  insuring 
the  building  and  machinery  will  thereby  be  great'jy 
reduced. 

495,  Roofing  Felt.  S.  & T.  Cooper. 

For  this  purpose  "Wood  Wool”  or  "Wood 
Straw  ” is  used,  in  which  the  length  of  the  staple 
has  been  reduced  by  the  aid  of  special  machinery. 
The  product  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  fibrous 
materials,  being  mixed  with  tar  or  compound.  The 
cost  is  lessened,  while  the  material  is  quite  as  effee- 
tive  as  roofing  felt  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 

559,  Supporting  Sliding  Windowa.  H.  A. 
Ivatt.  , fl  • , 

According  to  this  invention,  a rail  or  flap  is  kept 
in  a vertical  position  by  a spring,  but  when  it  is 
desired  to  support  the  sliding  window  it  is  pushed 
forward  so  as  to  engage  with  recesses  in  the  window- 
frame  ; or  when  the  window  is  lifted  entirely  above 
it,  it  may  be  placed  horizontally,  and  on  the 
dow  being  lowered  down  upon  it,  the  rail  will 
support  the  window. 

4,012,  Sash-fastener.  T.  Dykes. 

The  subject  of  this  invention  ifl  a lockiug-f^- 
tener,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  a kind  of  handle 
hinged  to  the  fastener  bar.  This  handle  serves  the 
purpose  of  (1)  a convenient  part  for  grasping  m 
operating  the  fastener,  (2)  a means  of  automaticiuly 
locking  the  fastener,  and  (3)  a device  for  guiding 
the  window-blind  past  the  meeting-rail  of  the 
sashes. 

4,493,  Chimney-cowls.  J.  W.  A A.  L.  Sizer, 
lu  the  funnel  of  an  ordinary  lobster-back  cowl, 
vanes  are,  according  to  this  invention,  disposed 
around  the  spindle  on  which  the  cowl  revolves,  and 
a short  nozzle  extending  laterally  from  the  back  oi 
the  cowl  directs  the  wind  on  these  vanes,  which, 
then  revolving,  assist  the  up-draught. 

8,542,  Raising  Girders.  G.  Anderson  (of 
Madras).  . t 

According  to  this  invention,  instead  ot 
derricks  or  scaffolding  upon  tho  tops,  say,  of 
bridge  - piers,  a vertical  superstructure  is  con- 
sti-ucted,  from  the  top  of  which  projects,  at  right- 
angles  with  the  line  of  the  bridge,  two  cautilevei-s, 
one  on  each  side,  for  tbe  actual  lifting-screw  or 
bydraulio  jacks  and  lifting  - rods  are  employed. 
The  girders  are  floated  out  to  or  put  together  at  the 
foot  of  the  piers,  one  above  the  other  below  stream. 
Two  bars  are  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  girder,  so  as  to 
form  with  it  a triangle.  During  the  lift  the  upper 
of  the  two  bars  will  be  in  compression  and  the  lower 
in  tension,  the  junction  being  the  point  at  which  the 
lifiing-rod  is  connected.  As  both  girders  are  lilted 
at  the  same  time  there  is  no  lateral  strain  on  the 
superstructure. 

10,801,  Sanitary  Traps.  G.  H.  Garrett. 

In  order  that  the  water-seal  may  not  be  broken 
by  a sudden  rush  of  water  carrying  all  the  water 
from  the  bend,  a branch-pipe  or  chamber  (only 
open.at  tbe  end  connected  with  the  trap),  is. 
aecor*dii3g  to  this  invention,  fixed  near  the  dip  or 
bend.  The  action  is  then,  when  the  rush  of  tbe 
fluid  syphons  the  bend,  tbe  branch  chamber  is  left 
full,  the  reserve  immediately  flowing  through  the 
opening  and  re-charging  and  re-sealing  the  trap. 

NEW  applications  FOR  PATENTS. 

J)gc.  7.-17,879,  H.  Watts,  ^Water-closet  8eat 
Protective  Covering,  Ac. 

Dfc.  8.-17,949,  R.  Hudson,  Metallic  Furniture 
for  Gates  or  Doors.— 17,959,  J.  Williamson,  Self- 
attaching  Door  • chain.  — 17,970,  W.  Lindsay, 
Window-sashes. 

Dec.  10.-17,990,  W.  Balmfortb.  Securing  Door- 
knobs, Ac.,  to  Spindles. — 17,991,  J.  A A.  Duckett, 
Water-closets. 

Dec.  11.-18,038,  J.  Strachan  A J.  Alefieet, 
Securing  Sash-lines  to  Sashes. — 18,049,  J.  Gibson 
A W.  Glazier,  Step-ladders,  Ac.  — 18,070,  _T. 
Aldridge,  Chimney-pot  and  Ventilator. — 18,073, 
J.  Ferguson,  Fireproof  Ventilating  Hearth. 
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iJec.  13. — 18,195,  H.  Heaton  & \V.  Knight, 
(Jhimney-pots. — 18,235,  C.  Hoe,  Fire-grates. 

PROVISIONAIi  8PKCI7ICATION8  ACCBPTKD. 
14,665,  W.  Cottam,  Flushing  Water-closets. 
14,743,  J.  Martin,  Draught  and  Dust  Excluder  for 
Windows. — 15,420,  F.  Lamacraft,  Windows  and 
Window-fastenings. — 15,421,  W.  Hucks,  Washing 
and  Sifting  Sand,  &c.,  for  Building  Purposes. — 
15,541,  C.  Henman,  Bjlts  or  Fastenings  for  Doors. 
—15,543,  E.  Newton,  Horticultural  Buildings,  &c. 
— 15,668,  W.  Smith,  Wood-planing  Machines.— 
16,113,  P.  Evans,  Cement.--16,131,  A.  MoKechnie, 
Stone-dressing  Tool.— 16,169,  F.  Abbey  & 
Walshaw,  Ch'mney  Pot. — 16,234,  J.  James,  Cal- 
cining Cements,  Materials,  &c. — 16.354,  R Taylor, 
Concrete.mixing  Machine,  &e. — 16,786,  R Jackson, 
Securing  Cords  to  Sash-windows. -- 16,940,  W. 
Beodall,  Paint  Brushes.  — 17,415,  A.  Katz,  Building 
Blocks. 

COMPLETE  BPBCIFICiTIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Op*n  io  Oppoiiiion  fot  T<co  Month$, 

17,326,  J.  Hill,  Opening  and  Closing  Fanlights 
and  Skylights. — 284,  M.  Adams,  Floor  Tiles. — 
1,295,  R.  Harrison,  Opening,  Closing,  and  Adjust- 
ing Fanlights,  &c. — 1,394,  C.  Heaton,  Ornamental 
Work  for  Walls,  &c. — 1,587,  K.  Garbe  and  K. 
Ross,  Attaching  Door-knobs,  &;c.,  to  Spindles. — 
2,180,  H.  Wien,  Water-closet  and  Privy  Seats. — 

2.272,  J.  Bassett  & F.  Seyde,  Fireproof  Ceilings  and 
Partitions. — 2,815,  41.  Fawcett,  Fireproof  Floors. — 
7,211,  I.  Hawkins,  Construction  of  Sewers, 

16.272,  B.  Holbrook,  Ventilators. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Dec.  10. 

By  J.  P.  Hope. 

Acton — 2 and  3,  Burlington  mows,  88  years,  ground- 

rent,  £6,  6s £250 

By  E*srMiif  Bbos. 

laKugton,  Byron-road— Five  plots  o(  freehold  land 
Dec.  11. 

By  B.  Bbowit. 

Old  Ford-road— No.  386,  Freehold 

Victoria  Dook-road— No.  147,  term  66 years,  ground- 

rent,  £6  

By  RBTNOt.na  A EASorr. 

Clapton— 183,  Glenarm-road,  and6, 8to  11,  Clarke’s- 

terrace,  88  years,  ground-rent  £30 

Dalston— 156,  Queen’s-road,  31  years,  ground-rent 


£8  .. 


By  F.  Hards. 

West  Norwood — The  freehold  lii'en«ed  beerhouse  in 

Hamilton-road  

Deptford — 1,  Croasfield-Iane,  freehold  

New  Cross— 63,  Railway-grove,  57  years,  ground- 

rent  £3.  10s 

Blackheath— 37,  Tranquil-vale,  70  years,  ground- 

rent  £45  

By  Dbdsnram,  Tewsor,  4 Co. 
Netting  Hill,  Potterv-lane  — Freehold  land 

■la.  Or.  7p  ■ 

Hackney— 211,  Biebmond-road,  78  years,  ground- 

rent  £7 

213  to  223  odd,  Riohmoud-road,  78  years,  ground- 

rent  £42  

1 to  -t,  Gladstone-buildings,  97  years,  ground-rent 

£36.  10a  

Rotherhithe— 1 to  9,  Mariner's-huitdinga,  and  la, 

2,  and  3,  Stroud's-oottages,  86  years,  ground^rent 

£26  

Dec.  12. 

By  Weatheball  k Gbeen. 
Clapham— 92  and  91.  Wirtemherg-etrect,  freehold... 
Sidcup,  Kent— Denham  Cottage,  term  91  yearsj 

no  ground-rent 

By  C.  W.  Millab. 

St.  .John’s  Wood— 22,  Wellington-road,  32  years, 

ground-rent  £3.  8b 

By  J.  H.  Hcsteb. 

Holloway— 65,  Cortwallis-road,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  £6  

Ill,  Marlborough-road,  68  years,  ground-rent  . 

30,  Sussex-road,  Olyears,  ground-rent  £.5.  5b 

36,  Grafton-road,61yea*s,  ground-rent  £6.  6s 

By  HoDsorr,  Eicuabiis,  & Co. 
Chelsea— 25,  Tetcott-road,  94  years,  ground-rent 

£6.  163 

By  H.  N.  Newton  & Co. 
Regent-street— 4,  King’s  Anns-yarJ,  3 years,  no 

ground-rent  

Hampstead-road  — 17,  Robert  street,  33  years, 
ground-rent  £7.  78.  ’ 


SpitalQelda— 10  and  11,  Great  Pearl-street,  and  7, 

8,  and  9.  Little  Pearl-street,  freehold  

29,  Great  Pearl-street,  “The  Prince  of  Wales’’ 

beer-hous^  freehold  

Bow-road — 7,  Coborn-street,  28  years,  ground-rent 


£2... 


4.30 


Dec.  13. 

By  Nbwbon  & Habding. 

Haymarkct — 1 and  2,  Archer-street,  and  18  and  19, 

Great  Windroill-streef,  freehold 10,000 

Battersea— 19  and  21,  Ingrave-atreet,  58  years, 

ground-rent  £10.  4s 

20  and  22,  Ingrave  street,  and  a cottage,  63  years, 

noCTound-rent  

123,  Plough-road,  91  years,  ground-rent  £7.  10a.... 
Finsbury-park- 81,  Floreace-road,  90 years,  ground- 


t £7 


Piekering-street— A plot  of  freehold 
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no 

By  P.  J.  Bislbt. 

Rotherhithe— 109,  Albion.street,  freehold  150 

By  E.  Stimsok. 

Briiton— II  to  17  odd.  Poplar  Walk-road,  78  years, 

ground-rent  £18  

Peckham— 39  and  41,  BurcheU  road,  79  years, 

ground-rent  £8.  lOs 

Commerciiil-rosd,  E.— 83,  Suttoo-street,  10  years, 

ground-rent  £4.  10a 

89,  91,  and  93,  Grosvenor-street,  8 years,  ground- 

rent  £7 

Poplar -23  and  25,  North-street,  and  1 to  6, 

Speeding-gardens,  copyhold  

By  WoBSFOtD  & Haywabd  (at  Dover). 

Dover— 79,  Biggin-street,  freehold  

10,  Albert-road,  77  years,  ground-rent  £2.  129.  ... 
Charlton,  Edred-road- Freehold  house  and  stabling 

A plot  of  freehold  land  

Dbc.  14. 

By  C.  & H.  Whitb. 

Walworth — 19  Arthur-atreet,  44  years,  ground- 

rent  £3  

6 and  8.  Arthur-street,  44  years,  ground-rent  ....  600 

Forest  Hill — 1 to  9 odd,  Ewart-roaa  ; and  a plot  of 

land,  freehold  610 

By  J.  Rbtill. 

East  Moulsey,  Munor-road — Ordnance  Lodge, 

freehold  466 


KsaUanta. 


Finsbury— 6 and  6,  Clifton-place,  freehold .'  990 

Hampstead-road  — Profit  rental  cf  £90,  term 

12i  years  809 

Bayswater,  Leinster-terrace  — “The  Leinster 

■Arms,"  63  yeirs,  ground-rent  £16 2,600 

By  H.  J.  Bli.s.s  & Sons. 

Bethnal  Green,  James-ttreet— Freehold  stabling, 

&e.,  area  10,300  ft 2,000 

Leytonstone— 1,  Leybeume-road,  91  years,  ground-  ’ 

rent  £6  380 

Spitaltields,  Brink-lane— ‘‘ The  Phoenix’'  beer- 
house, freehold j qOq 

Dbc.  13. 

By  Hbbbino,  Son,  & Daw. 

Briiton— 20,  Kepler-street,  79  years,  ground-rent 


West  London  School  of  Art. — The  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  in  connexion  with  this 
school  took  place  on  Friday,  the  14th  inst.,at 
the  school  in  Great  Titchfield-street.  Mr.  G.  A, 
Thrupp,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  presided, 
supported  by  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  A.R.A.,  and 
Mr.  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.  In  distributing  the 
prizes,  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas  highly  commended 
the  work  of  the  students,  which  he  considered 
of  much  greater  merit  than  that  usually  done 
at  such  schools,  and  he  also  bore  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  ability,  earnestness,  and  experience 
of  Mr,  John  Parker,  the  new  head  master,  as 
teacher.  Mr.  Storey  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  “ Meissonnicr,”  tracing  in  all  his  works 
evidences  of  a close  and  ardent  study  of  nature. 
The  Committee  have  recently  engaged  Mr.  John 
Parker,  R.W.S.,  as  head  master,  and  other 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  teaching  staff, 
which  will  increase  the  future  efficiency  of  the 
school.  Separate  life  classes  are  now  opened 
for  male  and  female  students,  and  a special 
class  for  flower  painting  from  nature  has  been 
formed  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Louisa 
Aumonier(a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Institute, 
Dudley,  and  other  galleries),  while  the  class 
for  design  is  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  M.  Coulson. 
The  “Mence  Smith”  Travelling  Studentship 
(given  for  “ colour  decoration  ” by  a member  of 
the  Painter-Stainers’  Company,  and  open  to  all 
the  schools  of  art  in  London)  was  taken  by 
Mr.  James  West ; and  Messrs,  Wm.  Woollams 
& Co.’s  annual  prize  for  the  best  design  for  a 
wall-paper  was  awarded  to  Miss  Amy  Woodall. 

Alloa  Town-hall.— On  the  14th  inst.,  the 
inhabitants  of  Alloa  were  formally  presented 
with  a town-hall  and  public  library.  For  the 
munificent  gift,  which  is  of  the  estimated  value 
of  30,000^.,  they  are  solely  indebted  to  a native 
of  the  town,  Mr.  John  Thomson  Paton.  The 
building  is  erected  on  a site  in  Marsbill,  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  Glebe-terrace,  not  far  from 
the  Sheriff  Court-House.  Mr.  Thomson  Paton 
employed  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R. A. .London, 
architect,  and  under  his  direction  a structure 
has  been  erected  which  (according  to  the 
Glasgow  Herald),  while  it  is  picturesque,  so 
far  as  its  exterior  is  concerned,  is  com- 
modious and  attractive  inside.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  a very  broad  treatment  of 
domestic  Gothic.  The  building  consists  of  two 
portions,  one  four  stories  in  height,  and  cover- 
ing nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  site  towards 
Church-street,  and  the  other  two  stories  in 

I height,  extending  backwards  at  right  angles 

! fvrim  -Prrvr,*-  .1?.. 


£6.109.  230  i from  the  front  portion.  The  library,  reading, 

iberwell- 17.  19.  and  21.  Daneville-maH.  79.  j .l; cauiug. 


. . 72 

years,  ground-rent  £6 

By  C.  C.  &T.  Moore. 

B ‘thnal  Green  - -27,  29,  and  31,  Virginia-road,  copy- 


! 460  projects  beyond  the  general  building  line. 


and  recreation  and  class  rooms  are  to  the  front 
while  the  Town-hall  occupies  the  whole  back 
portion.  _ The  central  block  of  the  front  part 


UnremnneratiTe  Property  in  Glasgow. 

— On  Monday  evening,  Mr.  James  Chalmers, 
architect,  delivered  an  address  entitled  “ Some 
Considerations  Affecting  tJnremunerative  Pro- 
perty in  Glasgow,"  to  the  members  of  the 
Architectural  Section  of  the  Glasgow  Philo- 
sophical Society.  Mr.  James  Thomson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Section,  occupied  the  chair.  Whether 
a property  was  remunerative  or  unremunerative 
depended,  Mr.  Chalmers  said,  on  the  return  or 
the  rate  of  interest  it  yielded  on  the  money 
invested.  The  Glasgow  City  Improvement 
Trust,  in  order  to  save  a certain  loss,  combined 
with  the  pleasure  of  providing  a few  houses  for 
the  poor,  were  willing  to  considera  small  interest 
as  an  ample  recompense  for  their  expenditure. 
But  a distinction  must  be  made  between  business 
and  philanthropy.  Property  was  remunerative  or 
otherwise  according  as  it  returned  an  adequate 
or  inadequate  interest.  Mr.  Honeyman  thought 
5 per  cent,  a fair  interest  on  the  housing  of  the 
poor,  and  others  considered  4 per  cent,  suffi- 
cient, holding  that  plenty  of  capital  would  be 
forthcoming  at  that  rate.  When  it  was  be- 
lieved that  property  was  the  investment  of  the 
future,  speculators  rushed  into  building  opera- 
tions, with  the  result  that  the  supply  exceeded 
the  demand,  and  the  investment  became  an  un- 
remunerative  one.  That  was  the  case  at  the 
time  of  the  building  mania,  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
public  had  no  confidence  in  property  as  an 
investment.  If  property  were  bought  when  at 
its  cheapest,  and  the  investor  could  afford  to 
hold  it,  he  was  sure  to  gain  ; but  if  bought  at 
its  dearest  he  was  sure  to  lose,  unless  he 
could  hold  until  another  inflated  time  came. 
Regarding  the  houses  inhabited  by  the  poor, 
Mr.  Chalmers  said  that  if  they  were  not  remune- 
rative it  was  because  these  slums  had  changed 
hands  at  an  inflated  value,  and  the  present 
holders  must  be  taking  extraordinary  means  to 
retain  a sufficient  interest  on  this  value.  He 
thought  that  after  allowing  for  taxes,  repairs, 
and  depreciation,  the  risk  in  this  class  of  pro- 
perty should  be  amply  covered  by  a return  of 
4 per  cent.  Referring  to  the  tenements  erected 
by  the  Improvement  Trust  in  Saltmarket,  he 
said  it  seemed  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
they  were  not  dwellings  for  the  poor.  The  rent 
the  poor  could  afford  was  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  per 
month,  and  as  the  rent  charged  was  more  than 
that,  they  were  valueless  to  the  poor.  He  thought 
property  was  taxed  too  highlv,  and  that  all  real 
property,  or  actual  income,  should  be  taxed  as 
well  as  property.  At  the  close  of  the  paper  a 
short  discussion  took  place,  the  speakers  being 
Mr.  A.  Lindsay  MUIer,  Secretary  of  the  Section, 
and  the  President ; and  the  author  of  the  paper 
was  awarded  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting. 
There  was  a large  attendance.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Section  Mr.  Henry  Dyer,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,  C.E.,  late  Principal  of  the  Imperial 
Engineering  College  of  Japan,  will  read  a paper 
'•  The  Training  of  Architects.” 

Some  New  Periodicals.— The  Christmas 
numbers  of  the  Soys'  Own  Paper  and  the 
Girls'  Own  Paper  form  excellent  supplements 
to  those  admirable  magazines  for  boys  and  girls. 
They  are  published  for  sixpence  each,  at  the 
office  of  the  Leisure  Hour,  5G,  Paternoster-row. 
The  last-named  periodical  commences  a new 
volume  with  the  January  number,  which  con- 
tains the  first  of  a series  of  articles  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hardy,  F.S.A.,  on  “The  Handwriting  of  our 
Kings  and  Queens,”  with  fac-similes.  The 
Sunday  at  Home,  published  at  the  same 
office,  also  commences  a new  volume  with 
the  New  Year. “The  New  Popular  Edu- 

cator ’’  (London : Cassell  & Co.)  is  a new 
re-issue  of  Messrs.  Cassell’s  “ Popular  Edu- 
cator, which  has  been  almost  entirely  re- 
written and  re-arranged,  and  brought  up  to  the 
level  of  modern  requirements.  New  illustra- 
tions, new  maps,  new  type,  and  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  pages  in  a more  convenient  form 
than  hitherto,  are  all  features  likely  to  render 
this  important  educational  work  increasingly 
useful  and  more  “popular”  than  ever. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Council,  held  on  Wednesday,  December  12 
Sir  Douglas  Gallon,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair’ 
it  was  decided  to  hold  three  examinations  next 
year,— one  for  Surveyors  in  July,  and  two  for 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances  in  May  and  November. 
Special  courses  of  lectures  and  demonstrations 
for  sanitary  officers  were  decided  upon,  and  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Domestic  Hygiene  for 
Ladies  to  be  given  in  Lent.  Fifty-nine  Members 
and  Associates  were  added  to  the  register,  and 
forty-three  applications  read  for  election  a’t  the 
next  meeting. 
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The  Athens  Exhibition.  — An  Athens 
correspondent  writes The  exhibition  here, 
which  was  opened  on  the  occasion  of  hing 
George’s  Jubilee,  is  due  to  the  exertions  ot  two 
merchant-s  tlie  brothers  Kvangelos  and  Con- 
stantinos  Zappos.both  of  whom  arc  well  Known 
for  their  philanthropy.  The  exhibition  build- 
in"-  which  is  surrounded  by  a park,  and  tor 
which  the  Royal  Gardens  serve  as  background, 
stands  by  the  Olympian  Zeus  Temple  at  the 
foot  of  the  Acropolis.  The  building  contains 
twenty  large  rooms,  in  which  the  various  ex- 
hibits'have  been  arranged  with  groat  taste.  In 
the  first  section  are  found  collections  of  ores 
and  metals  bv  the  Greek  and  French  mining 
companies  at  Laurion,  and  models  and  drawings 
of  the  machinery  and  plant  used  in  cutting  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  second  section  con- 
tains specimens  of  all  minerals  found  in 
Greece,  among  which  the  yarious  samples  of 
marbles  attmet  particular  notice.  The  third 
section  contains  a collection  of  woollen  and  silk 
fabrics,  Oriental  carpets,  portieres,  curtains, 
&c  In  one  of  the  other  sections  are  samples  of 
work  of  the  pupils  at  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Metsowo,  consisting  of  maps,  models,  and  draw- 
ings ; further,  for  the  exhibits  of  the  first  Greek 
stearine  candle- factory  at  Korkyra,  and_  the  col- 
lection of  furniture,  the  latter  showing  a curious 
blending  of  Paris  imitations  and  Oriental  ori- 
ginals. Next  follows  the  sections  representing 
the  Greek  wine,  agriculture,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
engineering  industries.  Finally,  there  is  a fine 
art  collection,  containing  many  .splendid  paint- 
ings and  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  whole  exhi- 
bition is  a .significant  demonstration  of  the 
remarkable  progress  made  by  Greek  industry 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  English.  Iron  Trade.— The  approach 
of  the  Christmas  holidays  is  having  a quieting 
effect  upon  the  English  iron  market,  which, 
however,  on  the  whole,  remains  pretty  steady, 
and  in  some  branches  shows  a rising  tendency, 
in  anticipation  of  a brisker  trade  in  the  New 
Year,  which  is  confidently  expected  by  those 
best  able  to  judge.  Pig-iron  has  been  somewhat 
weaker  this  week, — in  the  North  of  England  at 
least.  Although  the  Glasgow  warrant  market 
has  shown  little  animation,  and  quotations  have 
been  gradually  going  down,  Scotch  makers’ 
prices  are  stiff.  Middlesbrough  pig  is  3d.  a ton 
lower, — at  33s.  9d.  Mixed  numbers  of  north- 
west hematites  have  declined  4d.,  and  are  now 
44s.  8d.  Values  of  pig-iron  in  Lancashire  and 
Staffordshire  are  firm.  There  is  very  little  change 
either  in  the  finished  iron  and  steel  trades,  both 
as  regards  the  tendency  of  the  market  and 
prices.  The  tone  is  strong,  and  rates  have  an 
upward  tendency.  Common  bars  are  2s.  6d.  a 
ton  higher.  Tin-plates  are  quieter,  but  large 
shipments  are  being  made.  Shipbuilders  con- 
tinue to  book  orders,  thus  making  up  for  the 
tonnage  launched.  Activity  is  being  main- 
tained in  the  engineering  trade. — Iron. 

The  National  Standard  Theatre  again 
in  the  auction,  Mart. —It  is  only  two  months 
since  this  theatre  was  offered  for  sale  at  the 
auction  mart  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Douglass,  when  it  was  withdrawn  in  con- 
sequence of  the  biddings  not  having  come  up 
to  the  reserve.  On  Monday  last  it  was  again 
submitted  to  competition,  the  auctioneer  being 
Sir  J.  W.  Ellis,  as  on  the  former  occasion  Sir 
J.  W.  Ellis,  in  submitting  the  property,  pointed 
out  that,  as  a freehold  estate,  covering  an  area 
of  17,100  ft.,  the  site  alone,  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate, was  worth  not  less  than  £30,000.  The 
biddings  commenced  by  an  offer  of  £20,000,  two 
advances  only  on  this  sum  being  made,  when 
the  bidding  stood  at  £21,000,  which  was  the 
highest  offer,  being  £10,000  less  than  was  bid 
for  the  property  so  recently  as  October  last.  Iir 
again  withdrawing  it,  the  auctioneer  said  it  was 
considerably  below  the  moderate  reserve  which 
had  been  fixed. 

Tke  Ne-w  Government  Buildings  in 
Christiania. — The  jury  adjudging  upon  the 
designs  sent  in  for  the  new  Government  build- 
ings at  Christiania  have  now  decided  upon  the 
programme  for  the  final  competition.  Five 
designs  have  been  selected,  the  architects  being 
anonymous,  and  they  will  have  nine  months  in 
which  to  prepare  the  final  designs  according  to 
the  suggestions  contained  in  the  programme, 
and  will  each  receive  a fee  of  120Z.  In  addi- 
tion, the  successful  competitor  receives  IGO/.  for 
Ilia  design. 

Removal. — Messrs.  John  Knowles  & Co.  give 
notice  that  on  January  1, 1889,  their  head  offices 
will  be  removed  to  larger  premises  at  38,  King’s- 
road,  St.  Pancras,  N.W.,  adjoining  their  new 
depot,  Star  Wharf,  on  Regent’s  Canal. 


The  Liverpool  Engineering  Society  held 
its  fortnightly  meeting  on  the  12tli  inst.,  at  the 
Roval  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  Liverpool,  the 
President,  Mr.  C.  H.  Darbisbire,  Assoc.-M.Inst 
C.E..  being  in  the  chair.  A paper  entitled 
‘•The  Supply  of  Salt  Water  to  the  Public  Baths, 
Bootle,”  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Blair, 
Assoc.-M.Inst.C.E.,  Surveyor  to  the  Corporation 
of  Bootle,  who  described  the  details  of  pipe- 
line, pumping,  machinery,  and  filter-tanks.  The 
engine  and  pumps  are  placed  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  Brocklebank  Dock,  from 
which  the  water  is  drawn  through  a 9 in.  pipe 
and  forced  up  to  the  baths,  which  are  about  80  ft. 
above  the  Dock.  The  water  is  also  used  for 
street  watering  purposes, _ for  which  hydrants 
are  provided  at  suitable  intervals.  The  filter- 
tanks  are  constructed  entirely  of  wrought-iron,  the 
main  framing  being  of  rolled  joists  spaced  about 
4 ft.  apart.  The  filtering  material,  consisting  of 
broken  stone,  gravel,  and  sand  to  the  depth  of 
about  3 ft.  G in.,  is  placed  on  a floor  of  gratings 
about  7 ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the  tanks.  The 
water  from  the  pumps  is  delivered  at  the  top  of 
the  tanks,  and,  after  being  filtered,  is  retained 
in  the  space  below  until  required  in  the  baths. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  tanks  is  about  150,000 
gallons,  and  the  contents  of  the  two  swimming- 
baths  100,000  gallons  and  45,000  gallons,  the 
water  being  changed  three  times  weekly  in  , 
summer.  The  Corporation  of  Bootle  have 
decided  to  extend  the  salt  water  mains  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  borough  for  street 
watering,  as  the  cost  of  the  water  is  only  2\d. 
per  1,000  gallons,  this  price  covering  all  working 
expenses  and  repayment  of  capital.  Several 
drawings  were  exhibited  showing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  filter  tanks  and  machinery,  &c. 
There  was  an  interesting  discussion,  and  Mr. 
Blair  was  thanked  for  hia  paper. 

A New  Recreation  Ground  at  Notting- 
hilL— What  has  for  many  years  past  been 
known  as  the  Tile  and  Pottery  Works  at  Port- 
land-road,  Notting-hill,  is  about  to  be  converted 
into  an  open  space  and  recreation  ground  for 
the  benefit  of  the  residents  in  the  locality.  The 
land,  which  is  freehold,  occupying  an  area  of 
four  acres,  was  last  week  offered  for  sale  by 
Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  k Co.,  at  the 
Auction  Mart,  when  it  was  sold  for  8,500Z., 
being  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  2,000h  an  acre. 
This  is  the  highest  price  which  has  been 
obtained  for  freehold  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Notting-hill  for  some  years  past, 
but  it  now  appears  that  the  unusually  high  price 
which  it  commanded  was  owing  in  a great 
measure  to  a desire  on  the  part  of  several  in- 
fluential gentlemen  in  the  locality  to  prevent  it 
being  covered  with  buildings  of  the  jerry  class, 
which  was  threatened.  Since  the  sale  it  has 
been  resold  to  a committee  o'"  gentlemen  resi- 
dent in  the  district,  who  have  purchased  it  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  it  out  as  a recreation 
ground  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

Improved  ’Window  Fittings.  — We  have 
a model  and  specification,  by  Mr.  George  Evans, 
for  facilitating  ihe  cleaning  of  the  outside  face 
of  sash-windows,  in  which  each  sash,  as  required, 
is  pulled  inwards  towards  the  room  by  the  upper 
rail,  the  sash  turning  on  two  small  flush  bolts 
in  the  bottom  rail,  which,  when  shot,  act  as 
pivot  hinges  ; the  beads  are  hinged  to  open  in- 
wards. Youlton’s  “Accident-prevention  Window 
Fitting,”  a rather  more  recent  patent,  is 
worked  in  a somewhat  similar  manner,  but 
with  the  important  difference  that  the 
bottom  rail  is  pulled  inwards,  the  top  rail 
being  kept  in  its  place  by  a simple  contrivance, 
and  the  sash  being  still  suspended  to  the 
lines  and  weights,  a method  which,  in  the  case 
of  a heavy  plate-glass  window,  throws  less  strain 
on  the  sash.  The  beads  in  this  case  are  also 
binged.  An  inspection  of  the  model  shows  that 
it  is  a very  cheap  and  workmanlike  method, 
easily  made,  and  capable  of  ready  adaptation  to 
existing  windows. 

Sanitary  Engineering  at  Edinburgh 
University. — At  a meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  Court,  held  on  Monday,  on  con- 
sideration of  a minute  of  Senatus,  the  Court 
approved  of  the  opening  by  the  Professor  of 
Engineering  of  a class  on  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing in  connexion  with  graduation  in  Science  in 
the  department  of  Public  Health. 

Landing  in  England  of  tlie  Prince  of 
Orange. — The  Brixliam  Committee  for  cele- 
brating the  bi-centenary  of  this  event  met  on 
Wednesday,  and  decided  to  entrust  the  com- 
mission for  the  statue  to  Messrs.  W.  & T.  Wills, 
Sculptors,  London.  The  statue  will  be  in  marble, 
8 ft.  in  height,  on  a grey  granite  pedestal  10  ft. 
in  height. 
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Peruvian  Railways. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society,  held 
on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  a paper  was  read  on  the  Oroya 
Railway,  Peru,  by  Mr.  W.  Alfred  Eckersley. 
The  author,  in  commencing,  chiefly  attended  to 
recent  Peruvian  history,  and  the  way  in  which 
during  unnatural  inflation  money  was  borrowed 
in  the  most  reckless  manner  for  railways  and 
other  public  works  which  were  only  half  exe- 
cuted when  such  a series  of  national  reverses 
and  disasters  ensued  as  to  almost  paralyse  the 
commerce  and  trade  of  the  country.  The 
natural  resources  of  Peru,  however,  are  so  great 
that  , the  author  expressed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  the  future  prosperity  of  that  country. 
Proceeding  to  describe  the  Oroya  Railway,  he 
stated  that  the  line  was  now  open  to  Chiela — 
a distance  of  87  miles  from  Callao,  but  until 
completed  to  Oroya,  a further  distance  of  60 
miles,  the  object  of  the  line  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rich  mineral  and  productive  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior  would  not  be  accom- 
plished. The  present  terminus  is  over  12,000  ft. 
above  sea-level,  and  is  gained  by  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  ascending  gradients,  the 
steepest  being  1 in  25.  The  sharpest  curve 
allowed  is  6 cliains  radius,  but  in  several  places 
single  and  double  back  shunts  have  been  found 
necessary.  The  river  Rimac  and  numerous 
gorges  are  crossed  by  viaducts  of  the  American 
pin  truss  description,  the  spans  varying  from 
91  ft.  to  205  ft.,  and  resting  upon  lofty  but 
spiderj -looking  iron  piers,  sometimes  over 
250  ft.  high,  and  the  author  seemed  much  im- 
pressed with  the  suitability  of  this  description 
of  ironwork  for  such  situations,  and  considered  it 
far  superior  to  riveted  structures.  In  making 
the  surveys  for  tlie  line,  and  also  in  constructing 
the  viaduct,  men  and  materials  were  slung  along 
ropes  across  the  lofty  chasm,  and  much  courage 
and  energy  must  have  been  displayed;  one  of 
the  largest  of  these  examples  of  engineering 
skill  having  been  erected  in  four  months.  The 
author  tested  the  viaducts  with  heavy  rolling 
and  stationary  loads,  and  found  them  to  be 
very  satisfactory",  the  deflection  at  the  centre 
being  generally  less  than  1 in  2,000,  and  the 
recovery  perfect. 

All  Saints'  Church,  Northampton. — This 
well-known  “Wren”  church  was  re-opened  on 
the  13th  inst.,  after  being  closed  several  months 
for  restoration.  Outside  nothing  has  been  done 
beyond  small  necessary  repairs.  In  the  interior, 
the  leading  features  of  the  church  have  been 
jealously  preserved.  The  princiiDal  alteration  is 
in  the  chancel.  Here  the  east  window  has  been 
blocked  up  on  the  inside,  and  a new  teredos 
erected.  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters, 
resting  on  a double  pedestal,  have  been  intro- 
duced. The  centre  compartment,  with  a semi- 
circular arched  head,  contains  a painting  of  the 
Crucifixion,  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
of  London.  The  carving  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter.  Formerly  the  entrance  into  the 
chancel  was  bald  and  meagre  in  the  extreme. 
This  has  been  remedied  by  the  introduction  of 
coupled  Ionic  three-quarter  columns,  supporting 
an  enriched  semi  - elliptic  arch,  with  large 
pilasters  facing  the  nave,  corresponding  with 
the  stone  columns  which  carry  the  roof 
of  the  church  and  the  central  dome. 
The  chancel  possesses  an  exceedingly  rich 
ceiling  of  modelled  plaster  work  of  the 
true  Wren  type,  and  to  harmonise  with  this  the 
walls  have  been  covered  with  ornamental 
plaster  work,  executed  by  Messrs.  George  Jack- 
son  k Sons,  of  London.  A new  pedestal  in  oak, 
of  appropriate  design,  supports  the  pulpit, 
(which,  by  the  bye,  contains  some  very  charac- 
teristic carving),  and  takes  the  place  of  a modern 
panelled  base.  Among  minor  alterations  may 
be  mentioned  a new  metal  corona  lighting  the 
centre  of  the  church,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Winfield,  of  Birmingham,  and  a new  sunlight 
in  the  chancel,  by  Messrs.  Strode  k Co.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  have  been  coloured  with  light 
and  warm  tints.  The  whole  of  the  works,  cost- 
ing about  £2,500,  have  been  executed  from  the 
designs,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Law,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Northampton.  The 
contractors  for  the  interior  work  were  Messrs. 
Smith  Brothers,  and  for  the  outside  restoration 
Jlr.  W.  Beardsmore. 

Ne-w  Athenffinm  Clxih. — The  first  of  a 
series  of  dinners  was  held  at  the  New  Athe- 
nmum  Club  on  Wednesday,  December  12,  Major 
Flower  presiding.  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence  congra- 
tulated the  members  upon  the  position  of  the 
club,  and  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  this 
dinner,  the  first  given  since  the  incorporation  of 
the  United  Arts  Club  with  the  New  Athenmura, 
augured  well  for  the  continued  success  of  the  club. 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  8.  d.  £.  a. 

Greenbeart,  B.G ton  6 10  0 7 10 

Teak,  E.l load  9 0 0 14  0 

Sequoia,  U. 8 foot  cube  0 2 3 0 3 

Ash,  Canada load  3 10  0 6 0 

Birch  „ 3 10  0 6 0 

Elm  4 0 0 6 0 

Fir,  Dantaic,  &o 2 0 0 4 0 

Oak  „ 2 0 0 4 10 

Canada 6 10  0 7 0 

Pine,  Canada  red  3 6 0 4 0 

yellow 3 10  0 

Lath,  Dantaic fathom  4 10  0 

St.  Petershurfi' 6 0 0 

Wainscot,  Riga,  4c log  2 16  0 

,,  Odessa,  crown 2 16  0 

Deals,  Pinlund,  2nd  and  let... std. 100  9 0 0 

„ „ 4th  and  3rd 7 0 0 

Riga  7 0 0 

Bt.  Petersburg,  Ist  yellow  10  0 0 

„ 2nd  „ 9 0 0 

,,  white  8 0 0 

Swedish 7 10  0 

White  Sea  8 10  0 

Canada,  Pine,  let  10  0 0 

„ „ 2nd 11  0 0 

„ „ 3rd,  Ac 7 10  0 

„ Spruce,  Ist  9 10  0 

,,  ,,  3rd  and  2nd 7 0 0 

New  Bmnswick,  &c 8 15  0 

Battens,  all  kinds  6 10  0 

Flooring  Boards,  aq.,  1 in.,  pre- 

pared,  First 0 11  0 

Second  0 6 0 

Other  qualities  0 6 6 

Cedar,  Cuba foot  0 0 8} 

Honduras,  &c 0 0 3} 

Australian  0 0 3 

Mahogany,  Cuba  0 0^ 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  0 0 4} 

Mexican  0 0 4} 


6 10 
6 10 
6 10 


26  10 
17  10 
10  10 
10  10 
e 10 
8 16 


0 4} 
0 4} 
0 3} 
0 6} 
0 6} 


TIMBER  (coniinued). 
Mahogany,  Tobasco,  cargo  average. 

Honduras  

Box,  Turkey ton 

Walnut,  Italian foot 

METALS. 

Iboit— Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton 
» If  at  works  in  Wales  ... 
„ Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 

COPPBB— 

British,  cake  and  ingot ton 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

Chili,  bars  ... 

Ykilow  Mktai,, 


. d. 

' 4} 
4} 


0 6} 
■ 6} 


Lbad— 

Spelter— 

Silesian,  special  

ton 

Tiy— 

Australian  

Ziiro— English  sheet  

ton 

OILS. 

Oocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Rapeseed,  English  pale 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  D.8 

„ refined  

TcaPENTItfB — 

American,  in  casks 

Tab— Stockholm 

Archangel  


6 0 0 12  0 0 


4 17  6 6 0 0 


78  0 0 0 0 0 

•lb.  0 0 7}  0 0 7} 


18  7 6 18  10  0 
18  6 0 18  7 6 


98  0 0 0 0 0 

98  0 0 0 0 0 


18  7 6 18  10  0 

28  10  0 29  C 

27  0 0 0 C 

28  10  0 0 ( 

31  10  0 0 ( 


7 0 0 13  0 0 
...cwt.  1 14  9 0 0 0 


0 12  0 


I COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number, 

, COMPETITIONS. 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
reach  us  not  later  than  13  Noon  on  Tharsdaye,^ 


AUDENSHAW. — For  sewering,  paving,  kerbing,  and 
flagging  Martin-street,  Bridge-street,  Mount  Pleasant- 
street.  No.  1,  and  Mount  Pleasant-street,  No.  2.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Burton,  Surveyor,  Warriugton-street,  Ashton- 
under-Ljne. 

Worthington  & Pownall,  Eusholme  • road, 
Manchester.  (Accepted  at  per  schedule  of 
prices.  Ton  tenders  were  received.) 

BARWICK  (Herts). — For  the  erection  of  the  “Factory 
Arms"  Public  House,  Barwick,  Herts,  for  Messrs, 
McMullen  & Sons,  Ware,  Hartford.  Mr.  Alick  G. 
Tliorowgood,  architect.  Ware.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Theobald,  P.A.8,I.,  87,  Finsbury-pavement : — 

Cates,  Puckeridge  (accepted) £750  0 0 

BRENTFORD.  — For  levelling  the  recreation-ground, 
for  the  Brentford  Local  Board,  Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey, 
A.-M.I.C.E,,  surveyor 

T. -Street,  Hounslow  £367  15  4 ! 

S.  Saunders,  Fulham 251  2 0 

W.  Parker,  Brent’brd  249  17  6 

W.  Neave  & Son,  Paddington 243  0 0 

G.  Fraser  & Son,  Buttersea-park,  8.W.*  137  1 6 ! 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £225.] 

BEDFORD. —For  the  erection  of  St.  Martin's  Church. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin,  architect,  Birmingham 

Haynes  6_326  o 0 

Coleman  & Fathers 4,921  0 0 

Osborn 4,761  0 0 

Tomolswood  4,160  0 0 

White 4,097  o 0 

Collins 4,048  0 0 

Corby  8,972  0 0 

Warton  & Walker 3,937  0 0 

Foster 3’849  o 0 


BEDFORD.— For  erecting  new  tower  and  copper-house 
and  alterations  to  old  buildings  at  the  Horne-lane  Brewery 
^r  Mr.  C.  Wells.  Mr.  Arthur  Kinder,  architect,  Suffolk 
House,  Lawrence  Pountnaj  Hill,  Cannon-street,  London 
E.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Alexander  E.  Kinder  34* 
Clemenfs-lane,  London,  E.C. : — ’ ’ 

T,  Spencer  . £1,379  0 0 

W.  Haynes  . 1^351  0 0 

Warton  & Walker  1,326  0 0 

Freshwater  & Sons  1,316  0 0 

8,  Foster  (accepted)  1,315  0 0 

[All  of  Bedford.] 

BRIGHTON.— For  erecting  public  elementary  schools 
on  ground  situate  near  Park-road,  East  Brighton,  for  the 
School  Board  for  Brighton  and  Preston  U.D.  Mr.  Thomas 
Simpson,  architect : — 

Main  Extra 

Buildings.  FiuisMngs.  Total 

Saunders  £9,739  £226  £9  966 

Lockyer  8,393  209  8’603 

8,524 


COLCHESTER.— For  the  erection  of  new  curriers' 
factory,  Foctory-iane,  Colchester,  for  Messrs.  Warmington 
4 Co.  Mr.  J.  F.  GoMey,  architect,  Colchester : 


C.  E.  Orfeur,  Colehvster  

H.  Everett  4 Son,  Colchester  .. 
W.  A.  Chambers,  Colchester  .. 
G.  Grimwood  & ^n,  Sudbury  .. 

G.  Dobson,  Colchester 

H.  Ambrose,  Colchester 

A.  Diss,  Colchester 

F.  Dupont,  Colchester  


..  £2,100 
2,000  0 
1,889  0 
1,870  0 
1,830  0 
1,825  16 
1,760  0 
1,736  0 


COLCHESTER.— For  the  erection  of  four  cottages-. 
West  Mersea,  for  Mr.  IT.  Mussett.  Mr.  J.  F.  Goodey, 
architect,  Colchester : — 

W.  Shead,  Bereehurch  £711  0 0 

G,  Dobson,  folchester  694  0 0 

F.  Dupont,  Colchester  ...  616  0 0 

H.  Ambrose,  Colchester 606  16  0 

A.  Diss,  Colchester 685  0 0 

C.  E.  Orfeur,  Colchester  537  0 0 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
dcOvered. 

Page. 

Laying-out  Hotel  and  Gardens,  Isle  of  Man  .. 
Three  New  Schools  

Manx  Syndicate,  Lim. 

70L,  3nL.  and  lOL  .. 

Jan.  SOth 

ii. 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Rotherham  Corporation 

Dec.  38th 
Jan.  2Dd 

Making-un  Roads  

E.  H.  Warner,  Esq.,  & 

Csptain  Warner  

H.  M.  Works  

JT. 

Additions  to  Hammersmith  Police  Court 

W,  E.  Woolley 

Jan.  3rd 
Jan.  -4th 

■Tan.  Sth 
Jan.  9th 

ix. 

Construction  of  Sewers,  and  Lamp  Columns... 
Work  Room  . 

Hornsey  Local  Board 

T.  de  Courcy  Meado 

Eoadmiiking  and  Paving  Works 

St-  George-the-Martjr 
Vestry,  Southwark  ... 
St.  Mrt'-y  Church  Local 

Board  

Liverpool  Corporation 

n. 

Small  Concrete  Pier.  Bahhiicomhe  RaT 

Stores,  Materials,  and  Execution  of  Works 

L.  P.  Vernon-Harcourt 

Jan.  23nd 

Jan.  29th 
Not  stated. 

ix. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Jan.  10th 
Not  stated... 

xiv. 

COLCHESTER.- For  the  erection  of  new  grain  store 
East  Mills,  Colchester,  for  Messrs.  E.  Marriage  4 Son’ 

Mr.  J.  F.  Goodey,  aremtegt,  Colchester  : 

A.  Diss,  Colchester £2,460  0 0 

H.  Everett  4 Son.  Colchester  2,317  0 0 

G.  Grimwood  4 Son,  Sudbury 2 295  0 0 

G.  Dobson,  Colchester 2*288  0 0 

P.  Dupont,  Colchester  ...  2|275  0 0 

W.  A.  Chambers,  Colchester 2 179  0 0 


CROMER.— For  Deepening  No.  1 Well  for  the  Cromer 
Water-works  Company,  at  Cromer.  Mr.  J.  C.  Melliss 
engineer * 

J . VHliers,  East  Gate,  Beverley £1,236  0 0 ! 

E.  Timmins,  Bridgewater  Foundry, 

Runcorn  

L.  Hills  4 Co.,  136,  Old-street,  Lon. 
don,  E.C. 

T.  Tilley  4 Son,  16,  Wslbrook,'  Lon- 
don, E.C.  (accepted) 


622  0 0 
475  17  6 f 


CROYDON.— For  laying  out  and  constructing  recrea- 
rion  grounds,  4c.,  in  the  Borough  of  Croydon,  for  the 
Corporation  of  Croydon  :- 


Stubljs  Mead. 

A.  Bullock 

H.  Lake  ... 

W.  Langridge  (accepted) 

H,  Streeter  

__  BrigUon-road. 

H.  Streeter  

W.  Langridge  

A.  Bullock  (accepted)  

Crnnden-Toad. 

W.  Langridge  

A.  Bullock  (accepted)  

Sonth  Noricood. 

Clarke  

T.  Botcher 

H.  Streeter  

A.  Bullock 

H Lake 

W.  Langridge  (accepted) 

Tipper  Norwood. 

Clarke  

W,  Langridge  

A.  Bullock ' 

H.  Lake  (accepted)  

H.  Streeter  

[All  of  Croydon.] 


..  £1,323  4 
..  1,100  18 
934  10 


...  333  0 0 

...£833  4 4 
....  647  1 9 
...  644  14  2 
...  636  6 11 
...  697  9 10 
...  596  13  1 

£1,068  16  9 
998  13  11 
944  9 9 
897  13  4 
785  9 9 


CROYDON.— For  the  erection  of  two  villa  residences  at 
Birdhnrst-nse,  Croydon,  for  Mr.  I.  Kendall  Mr  E C 
Homer,  architect,  90,  Gresham-street,  E.C  — • • - 

A.  Nash  (accepted) £2,156  0 0 


FULHAM.— For  the  erection  of  new  married  couples’ 
quarters  and  covered  ways  at  the  Pulbam-road  Workhouse 
for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  St.  George’s  Union' 
Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  F.E.I.B.A,,  architect  — 

W.  Oldrev  & Co £i,750  0 0 

Warde,  Clark,  & Co 1 696  0 0 

Js8.  Holloway I’sfo  0 0 

f- &H.  F.  Higgs  1 620  0 0 

^ Allen  & Sons  ] 513  0 0 

....  1,497  0 0 

Multon  4 Wallis 1 46-4  0 0 

A.  E.  Flew  4 Co i’295  0 0 


Barnes 

De.in 

Taylor  

Chappell  .. 
Stimpson  * 


8,070 

8,090 


215 

194 


* Accepted. 


8,284 


BROMLEY'  (Kent). — For  laying  1,260  feet  of 
stoneware  pipe  sewer  fDoulton'a  patent  joints)  in  Plaiatow" 
lone,  for  the  Bromley  Local  Board.  Mr.  Hugh  8. 
Cregeen, surveyor : — 

VV.  4 J.  Woodbams  £182  0 0 

E.  Peill  & Sons 137  10  0 

T.  Lanabury  (accepted) I66  0 0 

BUILTH.— For  erecting  semi-detached  villa  residences 
Builth.  Mr.  S,  H.  Cowper.Coles,  architect:— 

H.  Owen,  Builth  £760  0 0 

J.  M.  Jones,  Builth  720  10  0 

A.  Meredith,  Newbridge-on. Wye* 708  0 0 

•Accepted. 


HORNSEY.— For  making-up  private  roads,  for  the 
Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  : — “ 

Shepherd’ a-hiU, 

Aspinall  & Son,  Finsbury  Park  £3,900  0 0 

Dunmore,  Crouch  End  3 700  0 0 

Mowlem  4 Co,,  Westminster* 3, *349  0 0 

TVoIaeley.road. 

Aapinall  & Son,  Finsbury  Park  £2,249  0 0 

Dunmore,  Crouch  End  2,2-10  0 0 

Mowlem  4 Co.,  Westminster* 2,133  0 0 

Burgogne-road, 

Mowlem  & Co.,  Westminster  £297  0 0 

Dunmore,  Crouch  End  293  0 0 

Aspinall  & Son,  Finsbury  Park* 234  0 0 

Ferme  Bark-road. 

Aspinall  & Son,  Finsbury  Park  £3,816  0 0 

Dunmore,  Crouch  Ead  3,799  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co.,  Westminster* 3,683  0 0 

Bid  er -avenue. 

Aspinall  4 Son,  Finsbury  Park £1,180  0 0 

Mowlem  4 Co.,  Westminster  1,112  0 O 

Dunmore,  Crouch  End* 950  0 0 

TFeafon  Bark. 

Aapinall  4 Son,  Finsbury  Park  £959  0 0 

Dunmore,  Crouch  End  893  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co.,  Westminster* 834  0 0 

* Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  370  and 
372,  Holloway-road,  and  2,  ToUiugton-road,  for  Mr.  Wm 
Beale:— 

Wm.  Oldrey  4 Co.,  Weatbourne- 

park,  W.  (accepted)  £12,491  0 0 

[No  competition.] 
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[Deo.  22,  1888. 


TnXDON"— Forthe  erection  and  completion  of  sUWea, 

•lect.  80.  Upper  TollingtonP.rki- 

Ward  & Lamble  ^ ^ 

™ “ 

I^rb  & Sod 997  0 0 

ClaTK  QQ7  o n 

1.0NDO  M —For  alterintr  premises  to  form 
niff  room  for  110  barrel  tans,  for  Mm*”:  f 

Ha-'kney.road.  London.  Messrs.  Llewellins  & 
arehitectB  and  entpneers,  Bristol.  Quantities  by  the 

& Son,  Chiswick 0 0 

T.  Mappell,  Pimlico  n n 

Colls  i Son,  Moorgafe-streot  ^00 

H.  D.  Srana.  Homsey-nsc  « » 

C.  Cox,  Hackney  ” 

Wall  Bros.,  Kenlish-town sai  u o 

Stephens  * Bastow  Stewart's 
(accepted), 


355  0 0 


..  £3,020 
2,180 


1.94?  18  0 
1,771  0 0 
1,716  0 0 
1,700  0 0 
1,690  3 6 
1,688  6 6 
1,682  0 0 


STR  4.TFORD.— For  newshow-rooms,  Ac,,  to  premises, 

The  Grore,  Stratford,  E..  for  Messrs.  C.  Bosr^n  & Som. 
Mr.  George  Baines,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 
tect 


F.  * H.  F.  Higgs 

Hollingsworth  

M.  Gentry 

J.  Godfrey  & Son 

8.  J.  Scott 

Battlcy  

Coxhead  (accepted) 


£2  990  0 0 
; 2,935  0 0 
2,860  0 0 
. 2,645  0 0 


SUTTON-TN-ASHFIELD.  — For  extension  of  water 
supply  to  Kirhby  and  Skeghy,  for  the  Sutton-in-Ashfleld 

Local  Board.  

borough: — 

David  Barry,  Ratcliffe  

Chas.  Green,  Rotherham  ... 

Leonard  Foster,  Raloliffe  ... 

James  Dickson.  St.  Albans 
James  Bush  & Son,  Preston 
J.  F.  Price,  Nottingham  ... 

Henry  Borrows,  Barnsley  ... 


Geor^ie’  Hodson,  engineer,  Lough- 


£1,255 

1,179 

1,140 

1,118 

1,118 


LONDON  —For  alterations,  repairs,  and  drainage  work 
at  20  Bishop’s-road.  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Selby,  architect  and 
surveyor,  26,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  ^ 

R.  Eddie,  Upper-street,  N.  (accepted  at  per  schedule). 

MANSFIELD.— For  providing  and  liying  cast-iron 
water-mains  and  i cidental  apparatus,  for  the  MaosBeld 
Haril  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  George  Hodson,  engineer, 
Loughborough:— 

A.  Knighton,  Mansfield 

OakesA  Co,,  Altreton 

.lohn  Unsworth,  Manchester 

Jas.  Bush  A Co,,  Preston 

Marrielt  A Marshall,  Alfreton 

.Darid  Barry,  Ratcliffe  

.John  Lane,  Skeghy  

J.  F.  Price,  Nottingham 

H.  Vickers.  Nottingham  

L.  Foster.  Ratcliffe 

Pickhiill  A Sons,  Merthyr 

H.  Burrows,  Barnsley  

Jas.  Dickson,  St.  Albans  

•Toseph  Tomlinson,  Derby  (accepted)  1,674  18 
Chas.  Green,  Rotherham  1,648  11  « 

PONDER’S  END  (Middlesex), — For  alterations  and 
repairs  to  the  “ Boundary  House  ” public-houae, 

Mr.  G.  Gripper.  Messrs.  Searle,  Hal 
•arcbitechs,  Tottenham  : — 

Kaigbt,  Tottenham £187  18  8 

Lawrence.  Waltham  132  8 0 

Monk,  Edmonton  (accepted) 118  0 0 


HWH-kers.  Nottingham! 1,^5 

Holme  A King,  Liverpool  l,0oe  0 U 

Joseph  Tomlinson,  Derby  (accepted)  1,012  13  0 

WINCHMORE  HILL. — For  the  erection  of  two  addi. 
tioDiil  pavilions,  and  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Ad. 
ministrative  Block  at  the  Northern  Hospital,  Wmehmore. 
hill  for  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Dis- 
trict under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Penning^n  A 
Bridgen  arcbitecta,  8,  John-street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing,  40,  Strand 


M.  Bai 

H.  W.  Boll  

Balaam  Bros 

W.  Shurranr 

Kirk  A Randall  

J,  T.  Chappell 

Staines  A Son  

W.  H.  Lascelles  A Co 

B.  A E.  Evans  

Wall  Bros 

W.  Johnson  

W.  Brass  A Son 

J.  Godfrey  A Son  (accepted)  . 
Caplen  A Redgrave 


..£12,900  0 
..  12,843  0 
12,500  0 
12,286  0 
. 11,953  0 
11,695  0 
- 11,690  0 
..  11,354  0 
..  11,225  0 
..  11,197  0 
..  11,094  0 
..  10,963  0 
..  10,813  0 
...  10,542  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  * P.  (drawings  received).— J.  D.  C.— C.  H.  (papers  received).— 
J C.  B.  (already  noted  by  another  correspondent).— O,  P.  B.— 
H w B — T.  B W.  (thanks  ; not  required).— E.  J.  P.— W.  8.  * Son. 
-H.  L.  T.— O.  H.  F.  P.-A  F.— P.  & B- 
all  statemeuta  o<  (acta,  luu  ot  cenaen,  Ae.,  must  be  aoeompaiUed 
by  the  name  and  addresenf  theaender,  not  neeeesarlly  (or  pnbllcatleD. 
We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving  addreaees. 
NuTB.— I’be  reepoueiouuy  oi  aigueu  amuiM.  ana  papeia  leatt  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

Wt  cannot  imUertoAe  to  return  rejected  cammuTticatione. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  (or  other  journals,  are  NOT  DBSIBBD. 

all  oommn^catlons  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  iheuld 
be  addressed  to  THK  EDITOR  ; all  oommunlcatlona  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  huslness  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  TBB  PITBLIBHBR.  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

CORSHAM  DOWN.  ] FAELEIGH  DOWN. 

BOX  GROUND.  I COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  | STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 


DOULTINO  FREESTONE. 


THB  CHBLTNOH 
STONE. 


Bowyer, 


■*  SLOUGH.— For  the  erection  cf  the  Leopold  Institute, 
\PubLic  Hall,  and  Corn  Exchange,  Slough,  Backs.  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Cheers,  architect : — 

Watson,  Ascot  

Crowhurst,  Slough  

Symonds,  Reading  


■Gri^t,  Aylesbu^ 

Smith  A Sons,  London 

Henloy  A Co.,  London 

Bradley  & Co  , Wolverhampton  ... 

Green,  Aylesbury 

Sbillitoe,  Bnry  St.  Edmunds 

Page,  Banbury 

Inwood.  Slalvem  

Hic’k'nbothara,  Teddington  

T.  Martin,  Muidcnhead  (accepted) 


£5,595 
. 5,673 
. 6,475 
. 5,418 
. 6,335 
. 6,252 
. 8,182 


0 0 
0 0 


4,976  0 
4,765  0 
4,656  0 


SOUTHAMPTON-  — For  alterations  and  re  • seating 
Above  Bar  Chapel,  High-street,  Southampton.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mitchell,  architect ; — 

Dyer  a Sons,  Southampton  £5,370 


VV.  H.  Boll,  Southampton. 

Ghapman,  Southampton 

Morgan,  Isted,  A Morgan,  South- 
ampton   

Stevens  A Sons,  Southampton  

•Crook  A Sons,  Southampton 

Witt.  Bitterne  .. 

'franklin,  Southampton 

Kingerlee,  Oxford  (accepted)  


5,240  0 0 
0 0 


SUBSCRIBERS  i 


LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
er  annum  (or 
The  Builder  *' 


it  known  as  the 
Bede,"  and  it  of  a very 
oryttalline  natur^  end  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most 
dorable  stones  in  England. 

Is  of  the  same  crystalline 
nature  as  the  Chelynen  Stone, 
bnt  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
enitable  for  finemoi^ded  work. 


THB 

BSAMBLEDITOH 
STONB. 

Pricea,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


48.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving 
by  JHdoy  Momin<j'$  po»t. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THB  BUILDBR  " Is  supplied  DiaBortrom  tbs  Office  to  resldsnts 
in  any  part  ol  tbs  United  Kingdom  at  tbs  rate  ot  I9s.  per  annum 
Paxpaio.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America.  Anstralla,  and  New 
Zealand.  J6s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon.  Ao.  SOe.  pet 
annum.  Bemlttancee  payable  to  DOUSLAB  FOURDRINIBR, 
Fnbllsber,  No.  4S.  Oatbeiins-street,  W.O. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilitiee  have  been  provided  for 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  CO., 
Norton,  Stoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Telephone  No.  270. 

HIGH-CLASS  JOINEEY, 


AspRalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
Soors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  graneries,  tun-rooms,  and  teiTaoe3.[ADVT. 


LASCELLES’  CONCEETE. 


THAMES  DITTON. — For  rebuilding  the  Ferry  Engi- 
neering Works,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  for  Messrs. 
Williams  A Robinson,  Limited,  Thames  Ditton. 

W.  Cunliffe.  Kingrton  and  Dorking  (accepted  at  per 
schedule  of  prices). 


Architects*  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSEEVATOEIES, 
GEEENHOUSES, 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 


Bank,  Offlee,  & Shop  Fittings. 


CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS, 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION.  I Prices  Reduced. 


AspRalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO., 

Office  : 
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Hexham  Abbey  Church. 

ONCERNING  the 
history  of  the 
grand  Abbey 
Ohurh  of  St. 
Andrew  at  Ilex- 
bam,  on  the  Tyne, 
of  which  only  the 
choir  and  tran- 
septs now  remain, 
more  information 
is  on  record  than  in  the  case  of  some  churches 
•of  wider  fame.  The  Latin  history  by 
Richard  of  Hexham,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
is  remarkable  for  the  full  account  given,  as 
far  as  the  writer  was  able  to  express  himself 
in  a manner  intelligible  to  modern  architects, 
of  the  nature  of  the  first  Saxon  church,  built 
by  St.  Wilfrid,  at  Hexham,  dating  from  the 
seventh  century,  and  which  appears  to  have 
•been,  unless  Richard  was  much  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm,  a very  remark- 
nbla  and  ambitious  building  for  those 
times.  There  is  sufficient  on  record  as  to  the 
later  times  of  the  Abbey  to  furnish  matter 
for  a tolerably  full  historical  sketch, 
which  has  been  best  set  forth  in  a form 
oonvenient  for  general  readers  in  the  treatise 
'by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Raine,  which  forms  Volumes 
xliv.  and  xlvi.  of  the  “Transactions”  of 
the ' Surtees  Society  of  Durham,  to  which 
the  account  by  Richard  of  Hexham,  as  well 
.•as  copies  of  many  other  old  documents  re- 
lating to  the  church,  are  added  as  an  appendix. 
This  treatise  is  partially  illustrated  with  one 
•or  two  engraved  views,  and  some  excellent 
•engravings  of  a few  interesting  pieces  of 
ornamental  detail  from  Hexham  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  thorough  illustration  of  a 
building  of  this  kind  by  measured  drawings 
of  the  whole,  and  careful  sketches  of  all  the 
detail,  was  an  enterprise  seldom  undertaken 
till  within  recent  years;  and  in  regard  to  illus- 
trations, of  course  Mr.  Raine’s  treatise  is  very 
inadequate,  serving  as  little  more  than  a 
■few  hints  of  what  is  in  the  building;  but 
the  literary  portion  of  bis  work  appears  to 
summarise  all  the  information  of  importance 
which  is  extant  in  regard  to  Hexham  Abbey, 
nor  does  the  author  of  the  ^iendid  folio 
monograph*  now  brought  out  profess,  as  far 
as  we  observe,  to  bring  any  new  facts  to  light 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  building,  except 

* Pcclesia  Sagueialdentis ; The  Abbey  of  St.  Andrew, 
Hexham  : a Monograph.  By  Charles  Clement  Hodgea, 
architect,  author  ot  illustrations  of  "The  Priory  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  Blyth,  Nottinghamshire,"  &c.  Privately 
{uiated  for  the  author.  1S88. 
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in  the  shape  of  reproductions  of  some  old 
drawings  not  known  at  the  time  when  he 
commenced  his  arduous  labours,  and  of  a 
new  suggestion  as  to  the  real  history  of 
the  nave.  But  it  has  been  reserved  for 
him  to  illustrate  adequately  for  the  first 
time  the  church  of  Hexham,  and  his 
work  is  a worthy  contribution  to  that 
class  of  monograph  illustrations  of  great 
buildings  of  this  country,  which  are  amongst 
the  finest  treasures  of  modern  archasological 
libraries.  Nothing  so  sumptuous  and  com- 
plete of  this  kind  has  appeared  from  the  pen 
and  pencil  of  an  English  architect  since  Mr. 
Neale’s  great  work  on  St.  Alban's  Abbey. 

According  to  another  comparatively  modem 
collector  of  chronicles  of  Hexham  Abbey  and 
its  neighbourhood,  Wright,  whose  concise  but 
interesting  and  well-'writtea  essay  was  pub- 
lished at  Alnwick  in  1823,  the  Saxon  church 
at  Hexham  was  the  third  in  point  of  time 
that  was  built  of  stone  in  this  country,  and 
the  first  in  the  county  of  Northumberland. 
In  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  of 
Hexham  he  observes  that  it  “ overlooks  the 
course  of  the  brooks  Hextol  and  Halgut  and 
their  junction  with  the  Tyne.  Hence  have 
been  imposed  the  various  names  of  Hutolde- 
sham,Ilestoldesham,!i.xi.^  Hextoldesham ; Hagus- 
tald,  JIangustald,  and  Halgutstad."  Richard 
of  Hexham,  in  the  place  of  Hextol,  uses  the 
Danish  word  Hestild;  all  the  other  varieties 
of  the  name  preserve  one  uniform  and  simple 
meaning,  which,  in  the  pictorial  language  of 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  accurately  describes 
the  characteristic  of  the  little  river,  i.e., 
‘ Height  of  Source.’  ” Mr.  Raine,  however, 
regards  the  latter  of  the  two  names  as  being 
obviously  of  Christian  origin  with  a different 
signification,  “ halig  ” being  the  Saxon 
“ holy,”  and  Haligutstadt  “ the  town  on  the 
holy  stream,”  a name  which,  as  he  argues, 
bears  evidence  in  itself  of  having  been  pro- 
bably given  when  St.  Wilfrid  first  made 
Hexham  a kind  of  holy  place ; so  that  the 
two  ancient  forms  of  the  name  are  probably 
not  of  the  same  date  or  precisely  the  same 
meaning.  Mr.  Hodges,  treating  entirely  of 
the  religious  building,  appropriately  adopts 
one  form  of  this  latter  name,  “Hagustald,” 
as  the  Latin  title  {Hagustaldensis)  at  the  head 
of  his  title-page. 

There  are  many  relics  of  Roman  work 
found  on  the  site  of  Hexham  Abbey,  but  Mr. 
Hodges,  who  resides  at  Hexham,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  well  acquainted  with  the  archceology 
of  the  neighbourhood,  is  of  opinion  that  these 
were  not  originally  on  the  site,  but  were 
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brought  there  from  the  neighbouring  site  of 
Corbridge  (the  Roman  Corstopitum)  at  the 
time  the  Saxon  Abbey  was  built ; that  the 
history  of  Hexham  dates  practically  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Saxon  Abbey,  and  that 
it  was  not  a place  of  Roman  occupation. 
Among  his  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  that 
while  Corbridge,  as  its  name  implies,  ^pos- 
sessed a bridge  at  an  early  date,  Hexham, 
although  situated  very  near  the  Tyne,  never 
had  any  bridge  till  the  year  1770.  The 
tendency  which  seems  to  have  been  general 
over  the  whole  Christian  world  in  early 
centuries  to  work  up  old  material  from  former 
Roman  buildings,  even  when  they  had  to  be 
brought  from  some  distance,  is  not  without 
many  known  and  obvious  illustrations  in  this 
country ; and  from  these  and  from  other 
indications  of  the  former  importance  of 
Corbridge,  Mr.  Hodges  thinks  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  Saxon  Hexham  grew  out  of  the 
transferred  ruins  of  Roman  Corbridge. 

All  accounts  agree  that  the  founder  of  the 
Saxon  Abbey  was  Wilfrid,  formerly  Abbot 
of  Ripon,  where,  as  at  Hexham,  there  are 
the  remains  of  a curious  and  characteristic 
Saxon  crypt,  the  two  resembling  each  other 
so  much  as  entirely  to  bear  out  the  idea  that 
they  represent  the  work  of  the  same  man. 
According  to  the  chronicle  of  Richard  of 
Hexham,  Queen  Etheldreda,  a woman  of 
much  saintly  fame  in  her  time,  and  who  was 
apparently  a special  friend  or  patroness  of 
Wilfrid,  gave  to  him  the  town  of  Hexham 
and  the  region  round  about  in  perpetuity, 
that  he  might  erect  there  a cathedral  church. 
Of  this  church  the  undoubted  crypt,  or, 
at  all  events,  one  of  tbe  crypts  belonging 
to  it,  now  exists  under  the  ground  imme- 
diately westward  of  the  crossing  of  the 
medifeval  church.  It  was  rediscovered  in 
1726,  when  an  excavation  was  made  with  the 
view  of  forming  a new  buttress  to  the  tower. 
This  crypt,  which  is  fully  illustrated  in  plan 
and  section  and  by  views,  on  Plates  39  and  40, 
is  a most  curious  relic  of  early  building.  It 
contains  one  passage  of  very  pre-bistoric 
appearance,  roofed  with  straight  slabs  of  stone 
set  up  rafter-wise,  others  with  apparent 
arches  formed  by  corbelled-out  stones  with 
the  ends  cut  into  the  arch  shape ; one  a 
genuine  arch  in  the  Roman  manner,  built  in 
close  connexion  with  these  ; altogether  a most 
singular  medley  of  tentative  masonry  con- 
struction. This  appears  to  be  tbe  only  un- 
doubted relic  now  left  of  the  Saxon  church, 
though  Mr.  Raine  thinks  that  “ a question 
may  be  raised  whether  a portion  of  the 
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extreme  western  angle  of  the  choir,  where  it 
joins  the  north  and  south  wings  of  the  tran- 
sept, may  not  he  of  this  early  date.  The 
contiguous  piers  of  tlie  tower  arc  not  bonded 
into  these  walls  behind  them.”  He  adds : — 

“ If  this  supposition  be  Correct,  Wilfrid's  church, 

or,  at  all  events,  one  which  required  rebuilding  ut 

the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, — must  have  covered 
a considerable  portion  of  tbe  apace  occupied  by  the 
Early  English  structure,  the  central  square  of  each 
being  of  tbe  same  dimensions;  and  this  idea  may 
derive  some  confirmation  from  the  relative  position 
of  the  older  and  the  jireseut  choir  and  the  crypt ; 
for,  if  a line  be  drawn  eastward  through  the  centre 
of  the  latter,  it  will  fall  midway  or  the  tower  and 
these  presumed  angles  of  the  Saxon  choir.” 

We  do  not,  however,  see  anything  in  Mr. 
Hodges’  drawings  to  bear  out  this  suggestion  ; 
nor,  as  far  ns  we  have  observed,  does  be  make 
any  reference  to  it. 

The  description  of  this  Saxon  church  by 
the  monk  Ricliard  of  Hexham,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  conveys  a remarkable 
idea  of  it,  and  one  quite  at  variance  with  our 
usual  ideas  about  a Saxon  abbey  or  cathedral. 
To  quote  the  abbreviated  jiaraphrase  of 
the  description  given  by  Mr.  Hodges, 
“ it  was  begun  by  making,  with  great 
labour,  crypts  and  subterranean  oratories, 
which  had  many  passages  with  many 
branches  beneath  the  floor,  i'lie  church  abov 
was  built  with  stones  squared  and  of  variou; 
sizes,  and  supported  by  well-polislied  columus. 
It  had  three  distinct  stories,  or  levels,  which 
were  carried  out  to  an  immense  length  and 
height.”  (Apparently  it  had  already  deve- 
loped, though  probably  in  a rude  form,  the 
proper  (.-lOtliic  ‘'order”  of  arcade,  triforiura. 
aud  clearstory.)  “ He  also  decorated  the 
walls  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  by 
which  they  were  supported,  aud  the  arch  of 
the  sanctuary,  with  figure  subjects  and 
statues,  and  many  caiwed  decorations  — 
relief  upon  the  stone,  as  well  as  pictures  and 
paintings  in  great  variety  and  wonderful 
beauty.  The  body  of  the  church  was  sur- 
jounded  with  aisles  aud  porches  on  every  side, 
which,  with  surprising  and  inexplicable  skill, 
communicated  with  each  other  by  winding 
stairs  in  stone  towers.  In  these  tower  stairs 
and  above  them  were  different  ways  leading  to 
long  galleries  formed  in  the  stone  walls,  with 
many  turnings  and  branches,  some  leading  u]; 
and  some  leading  down,  so  ingeniously  and 
artfully  contrived  that  a great  multitude  of 
men  might  be  there,  surrounding  the  whole 
church,  and  vet  not  be  seen  by  those  on  the 
floor  below."  _ This  seems  like  a somewhat 
uowerv  description  of  the  usual  arrangement 
of  triforium  galleries  and  staircases  in  a 
mediusval  cathedral.  The  chronicler  goes  on 
to  say  that  this  structure,  in  beauty  and 
elaboration,  could  find  no  parallel  in  its  day 
on  tins  side  of  the  Alps.  Mr.  Hodges  con- 
siders that  the  church  may  well  have  been 
200  ft.  long,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  far 
beyond  its  contemporaries,  and  as  the  Saxon 
church  at  Bnxworth  is  1.36  ft.  in  length 
M.  Kaine  considers,  for  the  reasons  given  in  a 
passage  above  cited,  that  the  central  tower 
or  crossing  area  was  identical  with  that  of  the 
present  church  in  plan. 

It  seems  probable,  for  reasons  that  we  have 
not  space  to  go  into  here,  that  the  high  altar 
o the  baxon  church  was  nearly  over  the 
present  Saxon  crynt.  Wlint  seems  certain  is 
that  the  cliurch  tvlncli  called  forth  the  eiitliii- 
stosm  of  Richard  of  Hexham  was,  at  all 
events,  a xery  solid  and  durable  structure. 

It  was  burned  in  the  ninth  century  by  the 
Scandinavian  lurates,  as  much  of  it  as  vvoiild 
burnt  It  was  burned  again  in  923,  and  before 
the  Oomiiiest  it  w-as  again  occupied  by  monks 
and  secular  priests ; and  after  the  Conquest  it 
appears  to  have  been  still  in  such  a condition 
an  only  to  require  decorating  and  beautifying 
to  ht  It  for  use.  There  is  next  to  no  Norman 
work  in  tbe  church  ns  now  ' ' “"nan 

record  of  any 


existing ; there  is  no 
. , , - ^axoii  -walls  seem  to  have 

remained  standmgtill  the  Norman  architecture 

was  merged  m the  Transitional,  and  only  then 
and  the  ne  choir  was  commenced  extending 
remarks,  the  usual  plan  m rebuilding  was  to 
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in  its  new  position,  and  build  westward. 
Tbe  reverse  process  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  at  Hexham.  The  choir  remains 
now  as  it  was  built  in  the  Transitional  and 
Early  English  period,  except  that  the  original 
east 'wall  is  wholly  gone,  and  replaced  by 
modem  restoration.  A part  of  the  east  wall 
fell  ill  1828,  and  -^-as  restored  by  Dir.  Hobson, 
of  Newcastle,  in  a -wretched  bastard  (-Jotliic, 
with  a kind  of  Catherine  wheel  feature  in  the 
middle  of  the  -window-liead.  One  or  two  illus- 
trat  ions  are  shown  from  old  prints.  Mr.  I )obson 
luul  the  good  taste  to  be  so  dissatisfied  after- 
wards with  liis  own  work  that  in  18o8,  -when 
be-\N’as  still  living,  and  the  question  of  restora- 
tion or  destruction  of  the  eastern  aisle  came 
under  discussion,  he  succeeded  in  securing  the 
decision  in  favour  of  destruction,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  his  own  work.  The  east  end  has 
now',  we  presume,  been  restored  in  a manner 
more  in  accordance  ivitb  the  character  of  the 
rest  of  the  church,  but  Mr.  Hodges  does  not 
condescend  to  give  any  illustration  of  this 
portion. 

"What  we  see  now  at  Hexham  is  the  tower, 
transepts,  and  choir  of  a Transitional  church, 
developing  towards  pure  Early  English  in  ])arts, 
with  no  nave,  but  with  the  remains  of  one 
which  ajipears  to  have  once  existed.  M 
Hodges  marshals  before  us  some  facts  and 
data  from  which  he  draws  the  conclusion, 
with  every  appearance  of  probability,  that 
the  nave  of  wdiicli  the  remains  are  left  never 
was  completed.  It  is  on  record  that  the  nave, 
or  a nave,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  tradition 
said,  in  a Scotch  raid  into  Northumberland 
in  1296.  It  has  generally  been  concluded 
that  this  was  the  nave  of  which  we  now  find 
some  remains.  Mr.  Hodges  finds,  how- 
ever, that  the  west  wall  of  the  tower 
shows  no  signs  of  having  ever  been  exposed 
to  tlie  action  of  fire.  The  existing  remains, 
as  far  as  anything  can  be  made  of  their 
detail,  appear  to  belong  to  the  Perpen- 
dicular period,  The  Saxon  nave  is  referred 
to  as  existing  in  the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost, 
under  the  date  1296.  The  conclusion  the 
author  draws  is  that  the  old  Saxon  nav 
remained  standing  for  a considerable  period 
after  the  building  of  the  choir  ; tliat 
it  -was  finally  removed  owing  to  dilapida- 
tion, and  to  ]>repare  for  the  building  of  a 
new  nave,  wdiich  was  delayed  till  a late 
(lothic  period,  and  never  completed  at 
all;  and  that  the  story  of  the  destruction 
of  the  nave  in  the  Scotch  raid  of  1296  is  a 
fiction.  This  theory  hangs  together  and 
appears  to  agree  with  the  testimony  of  the 
remains ; but  if  so,  this  is  a remarkable  and 
unique  instance  of  an  original  Saxon  cathe- 
dral nave  la.sting  to  so  late  a period.  Wliat 
an  interest  if  we  could  only  have  kept  it  till 
now ! It  -u’ould  probably  have  lasted,  with 
projier  care,  which  one  may  certainly  conclude 
it  never  received. 

So  the  clinreh  now  stands,  as  shown  in  Mr. 
Hodges’s  effective  perspective  drawings  of  the 
exterior,  ns  a choir  and  transepts  of  sternly 
plain  Transitional  and  Early  English  charac- 
ter, with  lancet  wiudo-w's  masses  of  -wail 
between  them,  only  ornamented  by  a corbelled 
nrcii  over  each  pier,  continuing  the  line  of 
the  windo-v.'-head  arches.  The  dilapidated  ap- 
pearance, well  conveyed  in  the  drawings,  in- 
creases the  stern  and  rather  melancholy  aspect 
of  the  exterior.  An  immense  buttress  jiro- 
jects  westward  from  the  tower,  on  what 
would  have  been  the  line  of  the  nave  arcade, 
to  supply  the  counterfort  which  the  latter 
.should  have  supplied.  The  to-wer  is  a 
low  one,  with  shallow  buttresses 
of  the  eply  type  at  the  angles,  and  the 
same  plain  treatment  of  lancet  arcade,  the 
arches  alternately  covering  a window  and  a 
wall.  Mr.  Hodges  remarks,  like  otlier  writers 
on  Hexham,  on  the  peculiar  low  towers  of  this 
and  other  large  churches  in  this  part  of 
England  ; but  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Kaine  glance 
at  what  -we  believe  to  have  been  tbe  real 
reason  of  this.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in 
both  their  -works  of  the  dread  inspired  by  the 
Danish  and  Scandinavian  pirates  on  the  coast 
of  this  part  of  England,  and  even  beyond  the 
coa.st,  since  they  often  carried  their  raids  in- 


acquainted  with  the  Mediffival  remains  an(i 
history  of  this  part  of  England,  had  ^arrived 
at  the  decided  opinion  that  this  charac- 
teristic of  low  tow'ers  (sometimes  not  rising 
beyond  the  ridges  of  the  roofs)  was  the  result 
of  a desire  not  to  make  the  churches  con- 
spicuous objects  to  the  enemy  from  sea  or- 
from  the  coast,  as  such  an  object  as  a lofty 
to-wer  in  tbe  distance  would  at  once  point  out 
to  them  where  they  -would  be  likely  to  find  a 
convent  to  plunder.  This  theory  has  the 
merit,  at  least,  of  giving  a distinct  and  prac- 
tical reason  for  a peculiarity  in  tower-build- 
ing in  this  part  of  England  for  which  we 
have  never  heard  any  other  explanation  given. 
We  may  depend  upon  it  there  was  some 
reason  for  the  prevalence  of  very  .short  towers 
in  tliis  neighbourhood,  and  if  any  one  knows 
of  a better  and  more  direct  reason  tban  this 
let  him  give  it. 

Tbe  general  architectural  scheme  of  the- 
choir  and  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  transept 
is  shown  in  the  section  (see  lithograph  plate) 
reduced  from  plate  13  in  the  book.  The 
church  -was,  with  the  exception  of  some 
special  portions,  built  very  slowly,  and  tlie 
progress  from  Transitional  to  Early  English, 
feeling  is  visible  here  in  comparing  the  lower 
nortions  with  the  clearstorv ; the 


commence  from  the  east“yC-alTof  The  late  Edmund  Sharpe,' vvlicq  living 

tne  east  wall  of  the  choir  as  he  did  at  Lancaster,  was  exceptionally  weU 


portions  with  the  clearstory ; the  narrow, 
pointed  arches  between  the  clearstory- 
windows  being  distinctly  “ lancet  ” archi- 
tecture. One  of  the  most  curious  feature.^ 
in  Hexham  is  the  slype,  which  is  shown  in.- 
section  at  the  right-hand  end  of  this- 
drawing.  As  -will  be  seen,  instead  of  being, 
a.s  usual,  outside  the  "W'all  of  the  south  tran- 
sept, it  is  within  the  church,  forming  a space- 
partitioned  off,  and  leaving  a large  platform 
:allery  over  it  at  the  south  end  of  the- 
transept,  to  wliich  ascent  is  made  by  a great 
flight  of  steps  against  the  whole  west 
wall  of  the  south  transept,  forming 
remarkable  feature  in  tbe  interior  of 
tbe  church.  The  \\'est  wall  of  the  tran- 
sept differs  materially  from  the  east  wall 
in  design.  There  is  no  -vs'estern  aisle  to  the 
transepts,  and  no  triforium.  In  the  soutli 
transept  the  ground-story  is  a blank  wall, 
against  which  ascends  the  staircase  just  men- 
tioned, leading  to  the  top  of  the  slvpe,  and  iix 
the  place  of  the  triforium  are  four  short 
lancet  windows,  spaced  wide  apart,  and  no?; 
ranging  under  the  clearstory  grouping  of 
windows,  which  has  been  set  out  without 
regard  to  them.  The  design  in  the  nortli 
transept  is  much  finer  and  more  effective,  and 
seems  to  be  later  tban  that  of  the  south 
transept. I lere  there  is  a small  trefoil-arch  wall- 
arcade  near  the  ground,  in  the  manner  so 
common  in  Early  English  -work,  and  over  this 
a series  of  lofty  single  lancet  windows  miming 
right  up  to  the  top  of  what  would  have  been 
the  triforium  stage,  with  narrower  wall-arches 
between,  ranging  "with  the  windows.  In  this 
case  the  clearstory  is  set  out  in  accordance 
with  tlio  openings  below  it.  A noticeable 
point  in  these  long  lancet  windows  and  open- 
ings is  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  jambs  for 
about  ono-tliird  of  the  whole  height  is  richly 
moulded  with  roll  mouldings, treated  as  shafts, 
with  caps  and  bases,  tbe  remainder  of  the 
pier  having  only  a simple,  moulding  at  the 
angle.  The  effect  of  this  as  shown  in  one  of 
the  perspective  vice's  is  unusual  and  striking. 

The  Chapter-house  is  ruined,  only  the  -walls 
of  the  vestibule  being  left.  Mr.  llaine  states 
that  the  Chapter  - house  "wa-s,  within  his 
memory,  used  bv  a butcher  as  a slaughter- 
house. Eastward  of  the  choir  there  was  a 
low  building,  of  Late  Gothic  date,  running 
across  the  a.xis  of  the  church,  and  evidently 
built  to  provide  space  for  a series  of  chapels. 
This,  from  a photograph,  which  is  reproduced, 
taken  in  1858,  had  apparently  become  very 
dilapidated,  and  must  have  fallen  soon  ; it  was 
removed  the  same  year, — a year  -memorable 
for  a complete  havoc  in  the  church 
in  the  "U’ay  of  so-called  “ restoration,”  during 
wliich  all  the  fittings  of  the  choir  were 
removed  and  knocked  about  and  replaced  in 
this  or  that  situation,  according  to  chance 
or  the  caprice  of  the  depredators  ; the  carved 
tombstones  from  old  graves  being  used  by 
the  contractor  and  his  men  in  building  the 
"vi'alls  for  the  heating  apparatus.  Mr.  Hodges 
quotes  the  strong  comments  made  in  this- 
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journal  at  the  time  of  the  proceedings.  In 
regard  to  this  particular  point  of  the  removal 
of  the  eastern,  chapels,  however,  we  do  not 
gee  that  anything  else  could  have  been 
done ; judging  from  the  photo^aph,  they 
would  have  been  a danger  if  left  m their  then 
state,  and  Mr.  Hodges  will  probably  agree 
with  us  that  no  good  purpose  could  have  been 
served  by  rebuilding  them  with  newly-worked 
stone  in  imitation  of  the  original,  at  a time 
when  no  ritual  use  for  the  structure  was 
apparent. 

There  are  two  pages  of  reproductions  of 
former  views  of  Hexham,  which  are  of  some 
interest.  A view  of  the  remains  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings,  dated  1728,  is  given,  and 
a rough  sketch  made  in  1790  by  John  Carter, 
by  whom  a number  of  .sketches  of  tlie  build- 
ing, or  of  details  connected  with  it,  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  The  two  views 
confirm  each  other  as  to  general  correctness. 
Then  there  is  the  “ north  prospect  of  the  con- 
ventual church  of  Hextildenham,”  reproduced 
from  the  first  edition  of  the  “ Monnsticon 
Anglicanum,”  published  in  1661:  " Steph. 
Anderton  de/f.:  D.  King  sculp.’’'  It  is  in- 
correctly called  the  north  prospect ; it  is  really 
more  east  than  north,  and  shows  the  general 
proportions  of  the  church,  and  the  low  build- 
ing across  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  &c.,  with 
that  delightful  indifference  to  any  kind  of  cor- 
rectness of  detail  which  characterises  the  archi- 
tectural illustrations  of  this  date  and  type.  The 
east-end  show’s  a large  Peqiendicular  window, 
filling  up  nearly  the  whole  end  of  the  choir, 
and  which  must  have  cut  into  the  roof  if  it 
had  been  really  as  high  as  is  shown ; but  the 
draughtsman  probably  was  only  anxious  to 
convey  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the  fact  that 
a very  large  window  hud  been  put  in.  Tliis 
was  the  precursor,  we  presume,  of  Mr. 
Dobson’s  unfortunate  modern  “ Decorated  ” 
east  window  before  referred  to.  The  original 
east-end,  no  doubt,  had  a series  of  lofty 
lancet  windows ; but  no  record  of  any 
kind  remains  of  this  portion  of  the  original 
choir.  We  have  also  a reproduction 
of  one  of  those  delightful  prim  engravings 
of  the  interior  of  churches  in  their 
churchwarden  state,  which  were  cuirent  in 
the  days  of  our  grandfathers ; this  (dated 
1815)  represents  the  choir  of  Hexham,  looking 
east,  with  the  Dobson  window  at  tlie  end,  and 
galleries  running  between  and  in  front  of  the 
piers  of  the  arcade;  and  under  the  east  window 
is  seen  dimly  an  indication  of  the  wooden 
classical  reredos  built  out  in  front  of  the  fine 
Gothic  one,  w'hich  moved  the  sarcasm  of  the 
worthy  Wright,  who  stigmatises  it  as,  in  a 
sense,  “ the  most  Gothic  part  of  the  whole 
edifice.”  On  one  of  these  galleries,  near  the 
pulpit,  Wright  informs  us,  there  was  placed 
the  following  inscription  : — 

This  gallery  was  built  in  the  year  IZIO 
By  Sir  Edward  Blackett,  Bart.,  at  his  sole  expense, 
And  given  by  him  to  this  church  for  the  use  of  tho 
public, 

Reserving  only  the  front  seat  to  himself. 
Modest  and  benevolent  baronet!  We  are 
not  everywhere  so  much  advanced  beyond 
this  stage  as  may  be  supposed.  AVe 
know’  of  a parish  church  In  a small  county 
to%vn  where  the  great  man  of  the  place — a 
puissant  nobleman  inhabiting  an  ancient 
" seat  ” contiguous  to  the  town,  claims  and 
apparently  enjoys  the  right  (at  all  events  did 
very  recently  enjoy  it),  when  he  and  his 
retainers  on  rare  occasions  attend  service  at 
the  church,  to  sit  in  the  choir  stalls,  and  turn 
the  choir  out  for  the  occasion.  Sir  Edward 
Blackett  was  content  with  the  front  row  of 
his  own  gallery,  at  all  events. 

Another  relic  of  the  Classic  period,  less 
objectionable,  perhaps,  than  the  galleries,  was 
the  north  door  made  in  the  church  at  the 
cost  of  the  Mercers’  Company  of  London,  who 
were  great  benefactors  to  the  church.  This 
was  removed  in  1869 ; Mr.  Hodges  gives  a 
drawing  of  it  from  remaining  fragments  and 
photographs,  from  w'hich  it  appears  to  Iiave 
been  a respectable  door  of  the  Roman-Doric 
persuasion.  Critical  Mr.  AV right  is  sarcastic 
about  this  too.  " This  door  is  modem  and  in 
wretched  taste ; but  it  seems  we  owe  it  to  the 
charity  of  the  Mercers’  Company,  in  London, 
who  have  been  great  benefactors  to  the  church, 


and  their  good  wishes  as  well  as  good  services 
merit  our  gratitude.”  Mr.  Hodges  laments 
its  removal,  evidently  regarding  this  as  a piece 
of  the  inic^uity  of  the  restoring  Philistine.  On 
the  whole,  considering  the  utter  want  of  per- 
ception of  style  or  congruity  show’ii  in  intro- 
ducing such  a door  into  a Gothic  church,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  side  with  AVright,  and 
at  all  events  to  look  leniently  on  the  sin  of 
its  removal. 

Of  the  remarkable  beauty  and  interest  of 
the  detail  about  Hexham,  both  in  the  archi- 
tecture and  in  the  ancient  fittings,  Mr.  Hodges 
has  given  ample  illustration  in  his  plates. 
The  carved  caps  from  the  Lavatory,  which  are 
drawn  separately,  are  exquisite  specimens  of 
the  later  and  freer  style  of  Gothic  carving. 
The  whole  lavatory  (of  the  Geometrical  period) 
is  a beautiful  e.xample  of  the  finest  class  of 
work  of  its  date.  The  earlier  carved  capitals 
from  the  churcli  are  in  the  usual  style  of 
Transitional  and  Early  Gothic  foliage.  To  the 
illustration  of  the  Rood  Screen,  remarkable 
for  the  singular  beauty  of  the  tracery  in  its 
principal  openings,  several  plates  are  devoted. 
The  equally  beautiful  woodwork  of  Prior  Lesch- 
man’s  screen  is  also  drawn  with  the  greatest 
care  and  finish.  The  example  of  this  class  of 
work  which  we  have  selected  for  reproduction 
(Mr.  Hodges  having  been  kind  enough  to 
suggest  to  us  reproduction  of  one  or  two  of 
the  plates  in  our  pages)  is  that  of  the  remark- 
able painted  screen  shown  on  Plate  51,  and 
dating  from  the  later  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  was  formerly  one  of  the  side 
screens  of  the  choir.  Carter  notes  on  a 
drawing  that  it  was  in  his  time  removed  from 
the  east  end  of  the  aisles  of  the  choir  and 
placed  against  the  transept  wall.  Since  then 
it  has  been  placed  over  the  rood-screen, 
and  now  it  is  used  to  ornament  the 
partition  between  the  modern  vestry  and 
the  church.  This  pulling  about  was  part  of 
the  restoring  “raid ’’made  in  1858-9.  The 
figures  represent  the  seven  out  of  the  twelve 
bishops  of  Hexham  who  w’ere  canonised: 
their  names  are  painted  in  “black  letter.” 
The  figures  stand  on  floors  painted  to  resemble 
black  and  red  tiles,  drawn  as  if  seen  in  per- 
spective. The  wliole  makes  an  effective  com- 
bination of  architectural  and  painted  detail, 
the  carved  canopies  forming  frames  to  the 
painting. 

Our  remarks  are  far  from  even  suggesting 
all  the  interest  of  this  work  in  illustration  of 
a building  so  remarkable  both  architecturally 
and  in  its  historical  connexion.  AVe  congra- 
tulate Mr.  Hodges  on  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  what  must  have  been  an  arduous 
though  interesting  task,  and  on  having  added 
to  our  illustrative  architectural  literature  a 
book  which  will  be  valued  for  its  -iwn  sake, 
and  which  will  probably  serve  to  draw  more 
attention  to  Hexham  Church,  which,  being 
somewhat  out  of  the  beaten  track,  especially 
for  those  who  live  in  the  south  of  England, 
has  ))robably  been  less  visited  and  known  than 
many  mediteval  monuments  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  superior  to  it  in  interest. 

The  book  is  privately  printed  for  the  author 
in  a limited  ealtion  of  400  copies,  the  litho- 
graphs being  printed  by  Messrs.  Geo.  AA'ater- 
stou  5:  Sons,  of  Edinburgh.  Lithographer, 
printer,  and  binder  have  done  their  work  well, 
and  produced  a handsome  and  durable-looking 
folio.  A list  of  names  of  149  subscribers  to 
the  work  is  printed,  including  a good  many 
archaiological  libraries ; a list  from  which,  as 
usual,  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 


ON  SOME  ANCIENT  ETRUSCAN 
FRAGMENTS. 

DY  SIGNOR  LUIGI  BORSARI. 

iAIPORTANT  topographical  studies 
and  archjeological  researches  have 
been  made  since  last  year  (1887)  at 
Civita  Casteilana  (in  the  Etruscan 
territory)  at  the  expense  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  complete  the  archajological 
map  of  that  part  of  Etruria. 

This  important  work,  for  the  arcKeological 
survey  of  Central  Italy,  and  especially  of  the 
territory  inhabited  by  the  ancient  Falisci,  has 


been  carried  on  by  the  distinguished  architect* 
Count  Cozza,  under  the  direction  of  Comm. 
G.  F.  Gamurrini,  Archaeological  Commissioner 
for  Tuscany  and  Umbria  : and  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  great  archaeological  map  of  Italy 
we  ore  indebted  to  Prof.  Bamabei,  Director  of 
Museums  and  Galleries,  who  has  lent  his 
valuable  assistance  in  tlie  technical  direction 
of  the  work,  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  support  from  Govern- 
ment. 

A short  time  before  the  above  studies  and 
researches  were  started,  the  famous  temple  of 
Juno  Falisca  was  discovered,  with  its  very 
ancient  altar  formed  of  blocks  of  tufa,  near 
two  large  caverns  excavated  in  the  rock. 

A full  description  of  this  altar  and  of  the 
temple  was  published  by  the  Government 
under  the  title  of  Notizia  'degli  Scavi  di  Anti- 
chita,  1887,  p.  92. 

The  other  temple,  the  remains  of  which  it 
is  our  intention  now  to  describe,  was  dis- 
covered while  exploring  the  more  elevated 
part  of  Civita  Casteilana  enclosed  and  com- 
prised within  the  hospital  grounds.  The 
modem  buildings  of  that  town  may  be  said 
to  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
and  its  valuable  remains  were  largely  taken 
advantage  of  for  building  purposes.  Only 
large  square  tufa  blocks  were  found  at  one 
side  of  the  quadrilateral  area  from  south  to 
north. 

The  lo.ss  of  the  masonry  and  foundations  ef 
the  temple,  however,  was  amply  compensated: 
by  the  discovery  of  an  extraordinary  number 
of  terra-cotta  fragments  and  alto-reliefs  be- 
longing to  the  entablature,  frieze,  and  cornice 
of  tlie  temple. 

The  terra-cotta  fragments  are  of  the  period 
of  the  Grreco-Camponian  art,  and  according  to 
the  reconstruction  made,  aher  accurate  and 
diligent  studies,  by  Count  Cozza,  their  dis- 
position in  regard  to  what  constituted  the 
pediment  of  the  edifice  is  as  follows  : — 

Tlie  corona  of  the  terra-cotta  comice  which 
formed  the  higher  portion  of  the  pediment 
consists  of  an  elegant  open-work  enrichment 
(fig.  2),  composed  by  the  union  of  several 


Fig.  2. 

pieces,  each  measuring  45  centim^res  high  bv 
56  centimetres  broad.  The  whole  recon- 
structed comice  is  shown  in  fig.  1 (see  nextpage). 

This  sketch  show’s  a series  of  interwoven 
ornaments,  terminating  in  small  palmettos  or 
shell-like  forms.  In  the  lower  part  is  a groove 
by  means  of  which  this  piece  of  ornamenta- 
tion was  fixed  to  the  decorative  frieze  under- 
neath (fig.  3). 


This  lower  portion  of  the  cornice  shows  a 
very  Egyptian-looking  member  formed  of  long 
parallel  leaves  on  a slightly  curved  section  : 
below  it  is  a painted  cable  ornament,  then  a 
Greek  fret,  and  a leafage  roll  ornament  look- 
ing like  an  archaic  form  of  the  well-known 
Roman  ornament,  formed  of  a continuous 
c 
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Fig.  1. 


fillet  of  leaves.  Below  this  come  the  plates 
covering  the  raking  beam  of  the  pediment, 
shown  in  figs.  4 and  6. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig,  6. 

_ To  the  architrave,  or  horizontal  beam,  also, 
similar  plates  were  attached,  shown  at  large 
in  fig.  {).  The  ornament  filling  the  square 


centre  is  purely  Greek  in  form.  It  is  painted 
pearl-white  on  a blue  ground.  The  other 
ornaments  are  yellow  on  a pearl  - coloured 
ground. 

The  ends  of  the  side  beams,  running  under 
the  projection  of  the  roof,  one  of  which  is  seen 
at  fig.  1,  must  have  been  decorated  by  a 
terra-cotta  Gorgon’s  head,  as  is  commonly 
seen  on  Etruscan  sarcophagi  sculptured  in 
imitation  of  temples.  All  these  terra-cotta 
reliefs  and  friezes  and  cornices  were  fastened 
to  the  woodwork  by  means  of  large  bronze 
bolts,  passing  through  holes  which  were  made 
in  the  clay  while  it  was  still  soft.  A con- 
siderable number  of  these  bolts  have  been 
collected.  The  edge  of  the  roof  on  each  side 
of  the  edifice  had  a border  of  antefix£e,63  centi- 
metres high,  some  of  which,  with  a bearded 
figure,  in  a short  garment  or  chiton,  with  large 
wings,  bear  a torch  - light  in  each  hand. 
Other  autefixoo  have  been  found  with  reliefs 
representing  a winged  female  figure,  covered 
by  an  ample  robe,  having  long,  loose,  flow- 
ing hair,  holding  by  the  paws  two  tigers 
symmetrically  placed.  Antefixfe  of  this  de- 
scription are  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient 
temples  of  ..jVlatri,  and  of  other  temples  in 
the  Campania.  Some  of  them  have  also  been 
lately  found  in  the  excavations  of  the  Tiber. 

L.  B. 


NOTES. 

IIIK  new  Wellington  Statue  by  M 
' Boehm  is  a successful  and  satif 
factory  portrait  monument  rathe 
than  a work  of  genius.  It  he 
been  already  remarked  in  other  quartei 
how  completely  Mr.  Boehm  has  discarded  tb 
somewhat  theatrical  element  which  charac 
terises  the  statue  now  at  Aldershot,  whei 
the  arm  is  outstretched  in  a rather  too  show 
attitude  of  command.  So  far,  the  treatmei 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  subject,  for  n 
great  mau  was  ever  more  simple  and  moi 
destitute  of  the  theatrical  element  in  h: 
character  than  Wellington.  But  the  worl 
as  a portrait  statue,  seems  to  piresent  th 
negative  kind  of  merit  rather  than  an 
positive  claim  on  our  admiration ; 
is  an  unobtrusive  and  simply  - treate 
portrait  statue ; a good  and  recognisah 
likeuess,  according  to  the  many  extai 


portraits  of  the  Duke  ; but  it  does  not  strike 
us  as  anything  more  than  that.  It  is  hardly 
even  dignified,  as  far  as  the  principal  figure  is 
concerned  ; it  certainly  is  not  impressive.  It 
is  possible  to  be  too  much  afraid  of  “ effect  ” 
in  a portrait  statue,  and  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme  of  a rather  prim  simplicity.  There 
might  have  been,  for  instance,  a little  more 
p)rominence  and  energy  given  to  the  hand 
carrying  what,  we  presume,  is  meant  for  the 
Field-Marshal’s  bdton,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
hang  rather  limply  at  the  side.  And  is  there 
record  that  the  "Duke  w’as  in  the  habit  of 
riding  with  his  knees  so  much  up  as 
he  is  represented  here  ? Such  an  atti- 
tude is  not,  we  believe  (though  we 
speak  under  correction  here)  the  orthodox 
military  seat  on  horseback.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  a certain  disappointment  in  the  feeling 
that,  though  the  monumental  statue  of  our 
great  captain  is  admirably  free  from  any 
kind  of  bad  taste,  there  might  have  been 
something  more  made  of  it ; some  touch 
of  the  heroic  which  we  cannot  discern  here. 
These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  horse, 
which  is  a great  success,  a very  fine  and 
spirited  animal  indeed ; and  we  also  admire 
very  much  the  supporting  figures  of 
soldiers  at  the  angles  of  the  pedestal,  repre- 
senting a Grenadier,  a Highlander,  a Lancer, 
and  a Dragoon.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
character  about  these  figures,  in  which  the 
sculptor  has  quite  steered  clear  of  the  com- 
monplace dressed-up  soldier  figure  that  we 
frequently  see  in  sculpture;  these  are  fine 
hardy  types  of  men  who  look  as  those  who' 
have  seen  hard  service  and  know  more  of  war 
than  its  mere  parade.  The  pedestal  is  not 
better  nor  worse  than  monumental  pedestals 
generally  are.  The  word  “Wellington” 
is  inscribed  in  large  letters  on  a panel  on  one 
side,  but  nothing  seems  to  have  been  thought 
of  for  the  corresponding  panel  on  the  other 
side,  which  remains  empty  and  meaningless. 


IT  has  long  been  felt  that  the  postage  rates 
to  Australasia  are  too  high,  and  repeated 
efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a reduction. 
The  letter  rate  is  more  than  double  that  with 
the  Postal  Union  countries,  and  as  post-cards 
have  hitherto  been  issued  to  countries  within 
the  Union  only,  it  has  been  impossible  to  com- 
municate with  Australia  for  less  than  6d. 
The  announcement  just  made  by  the  Post- 
master-General will,  therefore,  be  received 
with  considerable  satisfaction.  It  has  been 
arranged  that,  commencing  wuth  the  New 
Year,  letters  will  be  conveyed  by  the  “ long 
sea  route,” — i.e.,  per  Orient  and  P.  & 0. 
steamers, — at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  5 oz.,  the 
rate  via  France  and  Italy  remaining  at  6d.,  as 
heretofore.  Post-cards  will  also  be  issued  at 
a charge  of  2d.  and  3d.  by  the  respective 
routes.  As  there  will  be  the  alternative  route, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  state  w’hich  mode  of 
conveyance  is  intended ; but  the  Postal 
authorities  give  notice  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  direction,  the  amount  of  postage 

S repaid  will  be  taken  to  indicate  the 
esired  route.  Of  course  there  are  no 
post-cards  at  present  in  use  of  greater 
value  than  2d.,  but  these  will  be 
available  for  Australia  (with  an  extra  Id. 
stamp  affixed  when  necessary),  pending  a new 
issue.  These  arrangements  are  all  equally 
applicable  to  New  Zealand  and  Fiji,  the  new 
cheap  mails  being  made  up  once  a week. 
The  question  of  telegraphic  communication 
with  Australia  is  also  still  receiving  a con- 
siderable amount  of  attention,  and  a thousand 
miles  of  cable  for  this  service  is  leaving  the 
Thames  this  week.  This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  duplicating  part  of  the  Eastern  Extension 
Telegraph  Company’s  system,  connecting  with 
a point  in  Western  Australia.  The  Company 
are  making  energetic  endeavours  to  counter- 
act the  proposed  new  scheme  for  a communi- 
cation via  Canada,  by  strengthening  their  own 
lines  with  a view  of  avoiding  a recurrence  of 
the  breakdowns  which  created  so  much  annoy- 
ance and  mistrust.  They  profess  to  be  quite 
confident  of  a reliable  connexion  in  the 
future,  and  they  must  now  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  reducing  the  price  of  messages. 
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A GREAT  deal  has  been  said  at  the  recent 
Art  Congress,  as  ■well  as  in  connexion 
■with  the  “ Arts  and  Crafts  ” Exhibition,  about 
the  dutjr  of  designing  with  one’s  hand  all  the 
•decoration  that  goes  under  one’s  own  name. 
Our  own  conviction  and  predilection  is  in 
favour  of  this  view;  but  as  it  is  good  that 
All  sides  of  the  question  should  he  considered, 
we  subjoin  the  following  passage  in  favour  of 
An  opposite  theory,  from  the  paper  on  “ The 
Proper  Aim  and  Limits  of  the  Coloured 
Decoration  of  Architecture,”  read  at  the 
National  Art  Congress  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  : — 
“There  are  now  a considerable  number  of  able 
‘ornamentisis,’  men  who  can  design  elegant  and 
refined  omamontal  details,  able,  original,  and  well- 
•coloured  paperbacgings,  pretty  book -coTors,  charm- 
ing illustrations,  tiles,  teacups.  They  are  often  full 
of  antique  poems  and  legends,  which  they  weave 
doto  their  designs — sometimes  gracefully,  some- 
times with  affectation.  But  how  few  are  the  decora- 
‘tors,  the  men  who  are  capable  of  giving  to  the 
architect’s  best  work  the  best  emphasis, — of  seizing 
the  main  constructive  idea, — and  by  a simple 
:3cheme  of  colour  impressing  on  the  spectator 
whatever  is  most  noble  in  the  outhne  and  propor- 
tions ; of  adding  to  the  grandeur  or  dignity  of  the 
architecture  itself,  while  investing  it  with  a robe  of 
•harmonious  colour,  not  necessarily  elaborating  it 
with  ornaments. 

It  is  this  art  of  adding  to  the  dignity  of  a 
building — of  conveying  by  colour  a sense  of  repose 
and  completeness — which  is  at  once  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  the  most  worthy  of  the  decorative  arts, 
it  does  not  necessarily  involve  a facility  for  orna- 
mental design,  though  it  is  well  when  they  go 
together;  but  I have  constantly  found  the  men 
who  are  very  able  and  inventive  designers  of 
•detail,  utterly  unable  to  deal  with  the  larger 
tproblems  of  decoration. 

On  this  account  it  seems  to  me  that  very  exag- 
gerated importance  has  of  late  been  attached  to  the 
jact  of  a man, — be  he  architect  or  decorator, — 
drawing  all  the  detail  of  his  own  work.  In  many 
cases  he  would  be  doing  far  better  to  direct,  con- 
trol, and,  where  need  be,  correct  the  drawings  of 
bis  staffi  I lately  hoard  it  said  of  a man  thus 
eager  to  do  everything  himself,  that,  ‘ were 
he  a general,  he  would  want  to  pipeclay  the 
cinen’s  belts.’  The  fact  is,  that  the  man  who 
must  do  everything  himself  is  less  a real  friend 
to  art,  and  has  less  of  the  old  ‘maestro’  in 
bim,  than  ho  who  can  get  good  men  around  him  ; 
can  jierceive  what  are  the  best  qualifications  of 
each  ; allot  to  each  the  work  for  which  he  is  best 
■qualified,  and  can  inspire  them  all  with  sufficient 
confidence  in  himself  to  be  able  to  lead,  direct,  and 
control  them.  This  must  always  be  true  of  all  great 
undertakings,  whether  art  be  involved  or  not.  The 
master-mind  can  draw  out  of  those  about  him  work 
■infinitely  superior  to  what  the  same  men  can  produce 
•when  left  lo  themselves.  They  are  stimulated  by 
intelligent  guidance  and  criticism,  and  the  work 
gains  in  vigour  and  freshness.” 


The  recent  proceedings  against  tlie  East 
and  West  India  Dock  Company,  -with, 
the  object  of  obliging  them  to  build 
stronger  bridges,  so  that  trollies  carry- 
ing engines  and  boilers  weighing  from 
twenty  to  thirty  tons  might  pass  over 
them  in  safety,  have  been  dismissed  in 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division.  This  decision 
.appears  to  be  a reasonable  one,  and  one  also 
in  the  public  interest,  otherwise  the  burden 
■upon  the  public  and  upon  companies  who,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  have  undertaken  to  stand 
in  the  shoes  of  the  public — as,  for  instance, 
railway  companies,  who  have  to  moke  and 
maintain  bridges  across  their  lines — would  be 
■^inormous  and  vague.  A railway  company 
might  have,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
some  new  manufacturer,  to  rebuild,  at  a great 
cost,  a bridge  which  for  all  ordinary  purposes 
would  be  sufficient.  The  case  is,  therefore, 
noteworthy,  because  it  puts  clearly  before  the 
public  the  position  occupied  by  highway 
boards  and  by  companies  on  whom  is  cast  by 
statute  the  duty  of  building  and  maintaining 
bridges. 

The  abrading  action  of  sand  carried  by  the 
wind  has  in  some  parts  an  important 
inhueuce  on  the  formation  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  M.  Thoulet  has  made  some  experi- 
ments in  order  to  throw  light  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  has  contributed  the  results  to  the 
Jinnales  dea  Mines.  The  apparatxis  used 
consisted  of  an  air-pump  to  produce  the 
necessary  blast,  the  material  operated  upon 
being  held  in  a box.  The  following  are  the 
general  conclusions  which  M.  Thoulet  deduced 
from  the  experiments : (1)  The  abrasion  is 


directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  sand. 
(2)  Stone  resists  abrasion  better  when  polished 
than  -when  rough.  (3)  Up  to  a certain  point 
abrasion  increases  proportionately  to  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  the  slab  used  from  the 
orifice  of  the  blast,  but  after  that  point  is 
passed  the  abrasion  decreases  : the  less  the 
pressure  the  sooner  the  limit  is  attained.  (4) 
Grains  rounded  by  use  produce  less  effect 
than  those  which  are  fresh  and  sharp.  (5) 
The  abrading  action  increases  with  the  size  of 
the  grains  of  sand  used.  It  was  found  that 
powdered  limestone  would  not  act  onquartoze 
rock,  but  limestone  acting  on  limestone,  or 
quartz  on  quartz,  causes  the  same  abrasion. 
The  maximum  effect  was  obtained  from  the 
sand  of  quartz  injected  on  limestone. 


PROFESSOR  THURSTON  has  been 
making  some  experiments  lately  on  the 
important,  though  comparatively  unknown, 
subject  of  the  amount  of  power  absorbed  by 
the  friction  of  different  moving  parts  of  the 
steam-engine  : and  the  result  has  been  to  con- 
siderably modify  our  preconceived  notions  in 
this  matter.  In  the  first  place,  he  concludes 
that  the  internal  friction  of  steam-engines  is 
uniform,  bein^  correctly  given  under  all  loads 
by  the  ordinary  friction  diagrams.  The  main 
bearings  are  accountable  for  the  greatest  part , 
of  the  total  frictional  resistance,  in  some  cases  i 
amounting  to  half  the  total.  Next  in  order 
comes  the  piston  and  piston-rod  ; but  these 
naturally  vary  with  the  state  of  the  packing. 
Tlie  minimum  value  was  20  jier  cent,  of  the 
total.  The  friction  of  an  unbalanced  slide- 
valve  is  about  the  same  ; but  by  balancing  the 
valve,  BO  as  to  take  the  steam  pressure  from 
its  back,  so  low  a figure  as  2'5  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  can  be  reached.  The  crank-pin,  con- 
necting-rod, guides,  and  eccentrics  do  not  give 
any  considerable  addition  to  the  total  of  fric- 
tion. Professor  Thurston's  experiments,  the 
results  of  which  have  been  given  in  full  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Meclia- 
nical  Engineers,  are  well  worthy  of  study  by 
English  engineers. 


ATTENTION  is  directed  anew  to  the  fatal 
facility  with  which  milk  lends  itself  to 
the  propagation  of  infectious  disease,  and, 
therefore,  to  the  need  of  the  better  sanitary 
supervision  of  dairies  and  milkshops.  Dr.  J. 
B.  Russell,  the  indefatigable  Medical  Officer 
of  Glasgow,  has  presented  an  exhaustive  re- 
port to  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council  on  a recent  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever 
in  one  of  the  best  and  healthiest  parts  of 
the  City.  This  report  is  published  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Saniiary  Record.  Dr.  Russell 
states  that  on  Oct.  21  he  became  aware  of 
“ an  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of 
scarlet  fever  among  many  of  the  families 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  West  End 
Park.  They  had  no  community  in  any 
influence  likely  to  produce  such  an 
outbreak  save  their  miUr  supply,  which 
was  all  derived  from  dairy  X,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  reputable  businesses  in  the 
trade.”  On  investigation  it  was  found  that 
scarlatina  or  scarlet-fever  had  existed  in  the 
family  of  the  dairyman.  The  house,  bedding, 
clothing,  &c.,  were  disinfected,  and  the  door 
between  the  shop  and  the  house  was  nailed 
\ip  and  covered  by  a permanent  wooden  par- 
tition. Dr.  Russell  points  out  “ the  folly  of 
mixing  up  the  milk  business  with  the 
family  life,”  and  urges  that  “the  most 
trifling  illnesses  either  in  man  or  beast 
should  uot  be  thought  beneath  attention  where 
milk  is  concerned.”  In  our  opinion,  “ dairies  ” 
and  milk-shops,  and  the  dwelling-places  of 
those  who  work  and  serve  in  them,  ought  to 
be  under  the  most  stringent  supervision. ' 
Moreover,  we  do  not  think  that  a “ dairy  ” or 
milkshop  should  he  allowed  under  the  same  : 
roof,  or  at  any  rate  within  the  same  tenement, 
as  a dwelling  house.  A case  iu  illustration 
of  the  necessity  of  stringency  in  this  matter 
came  imder  our  personal  observation  a few 
years  ago.  In  the  main  road  of  a pleasant 
and  healthful  London  suburb  was  a 
milk -shop,  dignified  by  the  proprietor 
with  the  title  of  “ The  Model  Dairj'.” 
To  parody  a line  of  popular  verse,  “ Eveiy- 


thing  within  that  shop  was  polished  bright 
and  clean,” — so  far  as  the  eye  could  judg«. 
But  behind  the  shop,  and  opening  out  of  it 
by  a glazed  door,  which  was  more  often  left 
open  than  closed,  was  the  “model  dairyman’s 
wife,”  with  their  little  child,  suffering  from 
measles,  in  her  arms  ! The  child  was  within, 
two  or  three  yards  of  the  open  milk-pans  on 
the  counter.  No  wonder  that  measles  was 
very  prevalent  in  that  neighbourhood  just 
then. 

\ LARGE  number  of  water-closet  supply 
cisterns  are  now  fixed,  working  on  the 
siphon  system, — the  siphon  being  started  by 
the  raising,  when  the  chain  is  pulled  down, 
of  a flat  metal  plate  nearly  fitting  into  the 
side  compartment  of  the  cistern,  which 
throws  the  water  above  it  sharply  into  the 
intak'e  arm  of  the  siphon,  and  thus  starts  it. 
The  same  action  depresses  the  lever  of  a ball- 
tap,  admitting  the  fresh  supply,  which  is  cut 
off  in  the  usual  manner  when  the  baU  is 
raised  to  the  normal  level.  These  cisterns  act 
exceedingly  well  for  the  most  part,  but  they 
have  this  defect,  that  if  anything  goes  wrong 
with  the  ball-tap,  preventing  its  closing  pro- 
perly, the  syphon  is  iu  a position  to  go  on 
drawing  off  the  water  through  the  supply 
cistern,  until  there  is  no  more  left  to  draw. 
We  are  induced  to  give  a caution  on  the  sub- 
ject in  consequence  of  a case  which  recently 
came  under  our  notice,  in  a house  in  which  the 
main  cistern  was  found  to  have  been  myste- 
riously emptied  on  several  occasions,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  as  well  as  bewilderment 
of  the  inmates,  who  could  not  imagine  where 
or  how  all  the  water  had  got  away.  At  last  an 
examination  of  the  water-closet  supply  cisterns 
showed  thattlie  ball  in  one  of  themhad  leaked 
slightly,  and  become  gradually  weighted  with 
■water,  so  that  it  did  not  rise  sufficiently  to 
close  the  valve,  and  the  whole  of  the  water 
from  the  main  cistern  liad  been  siphoned 
away  into  the  drain.  Of  course,  the  ball 
ought  uot  to  have  had  any  such  defect ; but 
as_a  ball-tapis  a thing  which  not  infrequently 
fails  temporarily  from  one  cause  or  another, 
it  does  not  seem  very  desirable  to  have  a com- 
munication with  the  closet  which  will  have  the 
power  in  such  a case  of  drawing  away  all 
the  water  in  the  house.  If  the  communica- 
tion between  the  supply  cistern  and  the  closet 
were  closed  mechanically,  the  worst  that 
would  happen  in  case  of  the  ball-tap  failing 
to  close  would  be  a certain  degree  of  direct 
communication  between  the  closet  and  the 
main  cistern ; very  undesirable,  certainly,  but 
not  so  bad  as  being  left  bare  of  water  in  a-- 
tO'^Ti  where  there  is  only  intermittent  supply. 

AS  will  be  seen  by  an  announcement  in  our 
advertisement  columns,  the  articles  on, 
and  illustrations  of,  Old  English  Cottage 
Architecture,  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  wliich 
have  been  appearing  in  our  pa^es  during  the 
half-year  just  completed,  will  shortly  be 
issued  as  a separate  publication. 


THOUGH  not  yet  complete,  the  Eiffel 
Tower  at  Paris  seems  already  to  have 
achieved  a popular  renown  in  the  very 
streets  of  London.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
have  noticed  a chromo-lithograph  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  Exhibition  buildings,  with  the 
Eiffel  tower  in  the  foreground,  which  has 
been  put  in  some  shop-windows  as  an  ad- 
vertisement that  the  o^wuer  is  prepared  to 
make  or  let  show-cases,  &c.,  for  the  exhibi- 
tion. Two  or  three  very  small  boys  of  very 
much  the  lower  order  were  looking  at  one  of 
these  in  a shop-window,  when  we  heard  one 
say,  “Yer  wouldn’t  think  that  was  three 
times  os  ’igh  ’s  Paul’s,  would  yer  ? ” The 
small  boy  not  only  knew  more  about 
the  Eiffel  tower  than  we  should  have 
expected,  but  was  a better  architectural  critie 
than  he  ■was  aware  of.  You  certainly  would 
not  think  in  a picture  that  it  was  “three 
times  as  high  as  St.  Paul’s.”  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  attempt  at  all  to  treat  the 
design  so  as  to  give  scale  to  it.  We  hear 
a good  deal  from  time  to  time  about  the 
superior  taste  of  the  French,  but  nothing 
combining  such  bad  taste  with  such 
blatant  and  offensive  prominence  as  are 
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ehown  in  the  Eiffel  Tower  Las  ever  been 
done  in  London  yet.  It  is  a mystery  how 
such  an  artistic  monstrosity  came  to  be 
allowed  in  Paris. 

An  amusing  address  by  M.  Iloger  Ballu, 
ou  “ La  Critique  Cqntemporame  et 
L’Arcbitecture,”  is  reported  in  the  last  uum- 
Ijer  of  V Architecture.  M.  Ballu  does  not 

find  that  the  architectural  room  at  the  ‘S'a/o7i 
receives  anv  more  attention  than  we  find  in 
the  case  of  the  architectural  room  at  the 
Roval  Academy.  The  first  day,  indeed,  the 
authors  of  drawings  come  there  to  show  them 
to  their  friends : — 

" Puis  ii  se  fait  un  grand  calme  solennel,  un 
silence,  uo  vide  quo  rien  ns  vient  troubler  ; on  ae 
dirait  dans  pHSile  de  la  paix  et  do  la  quietude.  Je 
dois  reconnaitre.  soit  dit  eu  passant,  qua  radmmis- 
tration  m6me  du  Salon,  le  Coinil6directeur,  semble 
avoir  tellement  dfScouragtS.  qu’il  a reuonc6  ^ 
4tablir,  dans  des  salles  d' architecture,  des  banquette.s 
ou  des  divans  qui  pourraient  donner  rhospUaht^ 
aux  visitours,  et  leur  parmottro  de  venir  cons’d^rer 
T09  oeuvres.  Autre  trait  do  cet  6tat  d iiidilTdr- 
ence  cr66  par  I’ignorauce  publiqne.  Un 
rddacteur  en  chef,  un  directeur  de  revue  ou  de 
journal,  fait  venir  un  homme  de  leitros,  un 
^crivain  etlui  dit: — 

‘ Voulez-vous  faire  cette  anc^e  le  compfce  rendu 
du  Salon  U 

L’ autre,  qui  a I’babitude  du  style  et  des  dfevelopp- 
ments  litt^raries,  i6poad:— ‘ volouiiers  ; juste- 

ment  j’ai  toujours  beaucoup  ainifi  la  pemture.’ 

‘Ah  ! oui.  c’ost  qu’il  faudra  aussi  parlor  de  la 
sculpture ! ’ , , . 

‘ Oui,  j’en  parlerai  ^ la  tin,  dans  de  dernier 
numfiro.  Par  exemple,  quaut  a I’architecture, 
veils  savez.  je  n’y  counais  rien  et  jo  ne  tn  en  suis 
jamais  m616 ! ’ 

Et  le  rfidacteur  en  chef  r^pond  ; — ‘N  en  parlez  pa?, 
cela  n’y  fait  rien,  u'amuse  pas  le  public,  ce  n’est 
int^ressant  pour  personne.'  ” 

Another  phase  of  the  relation  between  the 
architect  and  the  public  touched  on  by  M. 
Ballu  can  also  be  only  too  well  recognised 
in  England.  An  architect  is  commissioned 
by  a rich  proprietor  to  design  and  superintend 
a large  mansion;  he  has  to  consult  all  the 
special  fancies  of  his  client  and  of  Madame ; 
every  day  he  has  to  listen  to  a new  idea  from 
the  'fertile  brain  of  his  client,  and,  conse- 
quently, every  day  the  expenses  increase.  At 
last,  the  building  is  finished,  and  a pierson 
called  the  “ decorator  ” is  introduced,  “ qui 
s'appelle  souveiit  ‘ architecte-decorateur,”’ 
w'hose  appearance  is  a signal  for  the  architect 
to  modestly  withdraw,  and  who  works  his 
wdll  there  like  an  invader  in  a conquered 
countr}-.  At  last  the  house-warming  takes 
place,  and  every  one  is  delighted  : — 

" Les  amis  complimentent  le  proprifitaire  : 
L’hCtel  est  ravissant,  vraiment ! Voili  qui  est 
parfait ! Qui  est-ce  qui  vous  a fait  cela,  men 
cher? ” 

“ Oh  ! dit  le  propri^taire,  un  tel ; seulement,  il 
n'y  est  pour  rien,  voyez-vous,  e’est  moi  qui  lui  ai 
donnfi  toutes  les  indications  ; il  n’a  fait  que  ce  que 
je  lui  demandais  ! ” 


The  January  number  of  Murray's  Maga- 
zine  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  JI. 
Statham  on  “ Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  as  an 
‘yEdile,’”  mainly  in  reply  to  an  article  on 
‘'Public  Works  in  London''  contributed  by 
that  gentleman  to  the  November  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century — an  effusion  which 
rather  pointedly  illustrates  Lord  .Justice 
Bowen’s  recent  characterisation  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  ns  a periodical  which  had 
achieved  a popular  success  “ by  getting  persons 
who  know  one  thing  to  write  about  another.” 


“THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  LOCAL 
BOARDS.”* 

This  book,  which  does  not  bear  its  author’s 
name  on  the  title-page,  is  a reprint  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly lively  and  clever  series  of  articles 
which  lately  appeared  in  the  columns  of  our 
able  contemporary.  Engineering.  It  is  an 
effective  expose  of  the  manner  in  which  many 
Local  Boards  have,  through  ignorance  (which 
includes  motives  of  fancied  selLinterest),  either 
neglected  their  duties  or  set  about  them  in  a 
perfunctory  and  half-hearted  manner,  to  the 


• The  Natural  History  of  Local  Boards;  or.  Local 
Goveraraeat  as  it  ia  : A Manual  for  the  Use  and  Diveraion 
of  those  whom  it  may  eonoerti ; and  especially  for  Legia- 
latora,  Adminiatratora,  and  Ratepayers.  London  • Simphiu 
Marshall,  & Co.  1888. 


great  loss  of  the  benighted  ratepayers,  not  in 
money  merely,  but  in  health  and  life.  Appro- 
priately dedicated  to  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  “ the 
venerable  father  of  public  health  legislation,” 
its  appearance  just  now  is  most  opportune,  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  be  widely  read,  and  its  lessons 
deeply  pondered,  by  the  ratepayers  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  election  of  the  new  County 
Councils  a week  or  two  hence.  After  graphically, 
and  with  much  humour,  depicting  the  follies 
and  foibles  (including  under  these  heads  petty 
local  and  party  jealousies,  false  economies,  and 
corrupt  motives)  which  have  actuated  the  Local 
Boards  of  whose  “ natural  history  ” he  treats, 
the  author  inculcates  the  self-evident,  but  none 
the  less  important,  lesson,  that  just  as  Local 
Boards  have  been  exactly  what  the  ratepayers 
have  made  them,  so  the  County  Councils  will 
be  a reflex  of  the  intelligence  (or  the  stupidity) 
of  the  electors.  Therefore  he  urges  the  rate- 
payers themselves  to  “ seek  wisdom  ” ; then,  he 
says,  " wise  government  will  begin.”  There  is 
a great  deal  of  force  in  his  argument  to  this 
end,  and  ratepayers  who  will  read  this  really 
entertaining  and  instructive  book  are  certainly 
more  likely  to  make  choice  of  “ lit  and  proper  ” 
candidates,  because  they  will  have  a much 
clearer  perception  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  members  of  local  authorities. 

We  can  quite  believe  the  author  when  he 
savs  that  the  seven  typical  Local  Boards  whose 
doings  he  has  sketched  are  “ exact  copies  from 
every-day  life, — nothing  caricatured,  nothing 
idealised,’’  and  that  his  book  is  “ a mere 
chronicle  of  facts,  wliich  might  almost  be 
wholly  compiled  from  published  sources.”  The 
past  volumes  of  the  liuilder,  many  Parlia- 
mentary Blue-books,  and  Government  publica- 
tions in  great  number  and  variety,  bear  witness 
to  the  fidelity  of  the  author's  sketches  in  many 
particulars,  while  the  reports  of  Local  Board 
meetings  which  are  constantly  appearing  in  the 
newspapers  of  all  parts  of  the  country  (and 
which  we  are  often  called  upon  to  read)  testify 
to  the  small-minded,  cheese-paring,  penny-wise- 
and-pound-foolish  (not  to  say  corrupt)  tenden- 
cies which  too  generally  prevail, — often  by  dint 
of  gross  personalities.  Who  that  is  familiar 
with  these  things  can  wonder  that  gentle- 
men of  capacity  and  integrity  show  a decided 
reluctance  to  take  part  in  the  management  of 
local  affairs,  and  that  many  voters  will  not  vote 
at  local  elections, — which  are  too  often  con- 
trolled by  wire-pullers  in  the  interests  of  cliques 
of  self-seekers  and  jobbers  ? In  regard  to 
the  County  Councils,  we  hope  that  competent 
men  will  not  hesitate  to  come  forward, — “ men 
of  affairs,”  “ men  of  part.s,”  practical  men,  men 
with  large  views  and  broad  sympathies,  and  at 
the  same  time  honourable  men,  and  “men  of 
the  world”  in  the  best  accejitation  of  the 
phrase.  Such  men,  as  administrators,  may 
learn  many  a useful  lesson  from  the  book  under 
review. 

The  seven  “ specimens  of  natural  history  ” of 
which  the  author  treats  are : — “ I.  The  Pro- 
gressive Board.  II.  The  Forcible  Board.  III. 
The  Fighting  Board.  IV.  The  Experimental 
Board.  V.  The  Laissez-Eatre  Board.  VI.  The 
Compulsory  Board.  VII.  The  Contentious 
Board.”  All  these  specimens,  he  assures  us, 
“have  been  collected  in  a single  valley,  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  an  area  twenty  miles  long 
by  ten  broad,  their  little  ?uibitats  or  dominions 
almost  touching  each  other.”  The  author’s 
“ happy  hunting  ground,”  as  we  may  call  it, 
was  and  is  situate  somewhere  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire, — a district  which  on  the 
surface  is  largely  agricultural  in  its  pursuits, 
but  which  has  also,  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
witnessed  a considerable  increase  in  the  coal- 
mining and  ironworking  industries,  as  well  as 
vast  strides  in  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  the  mills  of  “weavers  and  spinners  and 
sic-like  mechanical  persons,”  for  whom  and  their 
pursuits  Rob  Roy  expressed  so  much  contempt, 
though  his  native  Highland  streams  were 
certainly  not  dye-stained  and  polluted  out  of 
recognition  as  are  the  rivers  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  Of  course,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  great  growth  of  industrial  activity 
during  the  last  thirty-five  or  forty  years  com- 
menced just  at  the  time  when  the  science  of 
sanitation,  as  we  now  understand  it,  was  born. 
Comparatively  small  towns  and  villages  suddenly 
found  themselves  to  be  centres  of  busy  and 
growing  industries;  mills,  factories,  and  foun- 
dries were  multiplied,  and  many  of  these  small 
towns  and  villages  were  soon  more  or  less 
completely  surrounded  by  new  districts  or 
“ settlements,”  called  into  existence  by  the 
necessity  of  providing  dwellings  for  the  mill- 
“ hands,”  colliers,  and  others.  And  such  dwell- 


ings ! Built  “ back-to-back,”  without  any 
building  by-laws  or  other  restrictions,  without? 
drainage  (except  into  cesspools),  and  without 
water  (except  such  as  was  to  be  had  from  wellfe- 
in  immediate  contiguity  to  the  said  cesspools)'. 
In  the  chronicle  of  the  doings  of  the  “ Experi- 
mental Board,”  one  humorous  ratepayet- 
is  reported  to  have  said,  with  grim 
irony,  “ \Ye  are  true  water  - savers ; where 
I live  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  empty  our  slops- 
into  the  ash-pit,  and  we  drink  the  water  over- 
and-over  again.”  Very  appropriately,  this  con- 
tinually-recurring process  of  transmutation 
occurred  in  the  “ Drinkbilge  Union  ” (Of  course 
the  actual  names  of  the  villages  and  townships 
mentioned  are  disguised  by  some  more  or  less- 
appropriate  appellation).  What  wonder  that 
under  such  conditions  as  these  the  inhabitants 
of  such  industrially-prosperous  new  townships 
soon  became  the  prey  of  epidemics!  Need  it 
be  said  that,  in  spite  of  much  sickness  and  mor- 
tality, the  poor  people  were  for  a long  time 
helpless  ? The  General  Board  of  Health  had 
only  then  just  come  into  being,  and  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1848  bad  hardly  become  operative 
anywhere.  But  after  the  lapse  of  a few  years, 
when  overcrowding  and  general  insanitary  con- 
ditions had  brought  in  their  train  small-pox, 
typhoid,  and  other  fell  destroyers  and  disablers^ 
it  began  to  be  evident  to  the  most  supine  of 
people  that  “ something  must  be  done.”  It  wa> 
discovered  that  the  inhabitants  had  the  power 
to  petition  for  the  formation  - of  Local  Board- 
Districts,  and  Local  Boards  were  constituted 
and  elected  one  after  another  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. But  many  of  them,  out  of  a desire  to 
“ keep  the  rates  down,”  distinguished  themselves- 
by  their  dilatoriness,  and  bec€ame  adepts  in  the 
art  of  “ how  7iot  to  do  it,”  to  the  ultimate  aug- 
mentation of  the  rates  to  a degree  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  unnecessary. 

We  are  told  in  this  veracious  chronicle  that- 
“the  early  engineering  of  Flatthorpe  was- 
more  economic  than  scientific,”  but  that  the- 
Flatthorpe  Local  Board  (this  was  “ the  Pro- 
gressive Board”)  learnt  wisdom  from  their 
errors,  for,  of  course,  engineering  that  was  not 
“scientific”  did  not  prove  to  be  “economic” 
in  the  long-run.  This  Board  bad  an  able  and 
energetic  member  (who  afterwards  became  ita 
Chairman)  in  the  person  of  one  “ Mr.  Strong- 
boy,"  who  may  be  said  to  have  “ discovered  ” a 
young  and  able  engineer  to  serve  the  Board; 
The  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Board 
had  great  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  this- 
young  engineer,  and  on  the  whole  their  confi- 
dence was  not  misplaced.  Tn  the  result,  after 
suffering  much  at  the  hands  of  incompetent 
contractors,  the  sanitary  needs  of  Flatthorpe 
were  provided  for,  and  with  such  success  that, 
the  death-rate  was  reduced  from  22-5  to  16-5 
per  thousand.  Flatthorpe,  it  should  be  said, 
was  the  industrial  offspring  of  Miryfell,  but 
Miryfell  scouted  the  idea  of  doing  anything  for 
its  progeny  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  and  it 
was  consistent  enough  to  do  nothing  for  itself  r 
it  “ wanted  no  local  government,”  it  said.  But 
directly  Flatthorpe  had,  by  self-help,  demon- 
strated that  a sanitary  policy  was  the  truly; 
economicandadvantageousone  to  adopt.  Miryfell 
and  an  adjoining  township,  “St.  Paul’s,” craftily, 
promoted  a scheme  for  annexing  the  now 
flourishing  and  healthy  descendant  of  Miryfell.. 
This  cool  project  was,  after  an  active  fight 
before  the  Local  Government  Board’s  Inspector, 
defeated.  The  annals  of  the  “ Forcible  Board  ’ ' 
(whose  domain  was  named  Bleakheights)  had 
a vigilant  Medical  Officer  and  an  Engineer 
of  such  ability  and  force  of  character  that, 
though  his  Board  were  inclined  to  resent  hi& 
masterful  demeanour,  they  were  very  glad- 
ultimately  to  profit  by  - it  when  he  suc- 
ceeded, as  the  narrative  explains,  in, 

“ bearding  in  his  den  ” no  less  august, 
a personage  than  a certain  noble  lordi 
(now  deceased)  who,  as  Chairman  of  the  House 
of  Lords’  Standing  Committee  on  Private  Bill 
Legislation,  ventnred  with  characteristic  cap- 
tiousness to  criticise  “the  Bleakheights  Im- 
provement Bill.”  On  the  Board's  engineer  lay 
the  burden  of  proving  the  case  for  the  Bill, 
which  he  did  so  effectually  that  the  Bill  became 
an  Act  without  much  further  hindrance  from' 
the  restrictions  of  red  tap?.  Of  the  “ Fighting 
Board,”  and  its  heavy  costs  and  losses  through 
litigation;  the  “Experimental  Board,”  with  its, 
ludicrous  triune  official  who  was  at  once  Clerk, 
Surveyor,  and  Engineer  to  the  Board,  and  its- 
long,  abortive,  and  very  costly  water  scheme ; 
of  the  “ Eaissez-Eaire  Board,"  whose  policy  of' 
“masterly  inactivity  "was  tempered  by  corrup- 
tion ; of  the  “ Compulsory  Board,”  and  of  the 
‘‘  Contentious  Board,”we  cannot  speak  at  length. 
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Farm-House,  Ileymcrstone,  Norfolk. 


One  point  strongly  brought  out  in  more  than 
one  of  the  author’s  '•  studies  ” is  the  absolute 
aecessity,  in  the  interests  of  economy  and 
efficiency,  of  observing  the  old  proverb,  “ ne  sutor 
•ultra  ore/juliim.’'  The  Board  who  appointed 
a schoolmaster  as  its  Clerk  found  by  bitter 
experience  that  while  his  minutes  and 
accounts  were  unexceptionable,  his  Law 
•was  very  dubious,  to  say  the  least.  The  net- 
work of  difficulties  in  which  the  Board  with  a 
eort  of  “three-branch-hand”  official  (already 
referred  to)  involved  itself,  is  amusingly  depicted 
^by  the  author.  Another  point  which  is  strikingly 
demonstrated  is  the  really  (in  the  end)  extrava- 
gant conduct  of  those  Boards  who  seek  to 
acquire  the  services  of  a competent  Surveyor  for 
a mere  pittance.  IIow  costly  some  of  these 
-“economies"  prove  is  clearly  shown  in  this 
■“natural  history"  of  what  we  would  fain 
•hope  are  soon  to  become  extinct  species. 
The  “ E.xperimental  Board,”  for  instance,  who 
were  charged  with  the  sanitary  well-being  of  a 
'population  of  5,000,  appointed  “ a Surveyor  and 
Nuisance  Inspector  ” at  a salary  of  26s.  weekly, 
■“  at  about  which  time,”  says  our  chronicler,  “ a 
ratepayers’  association  was  formed  ....  to 
keep  their  extravagance  in  check."  (I)  It  too 
■often  happens  that  the  men  who  accept  these 
appointments  are  men  who  would  be  dear  at 
any  price.  The  fancied  “ saving " in  their 
oalaries  is  often  swallowed  up  many  times  over 
by  constructive  and  sanitary  blunders.  As 
the  author  truly  remarks,  “ Like  a watch, 
rthe  engineer  is  difficult  to  get  to  work  well  in 
little  space  at  a little  price  ; and  when  they  do 
get  him,  by  some  miraculous  chance,  few  Boards 
know  they  have  him  till  he  is  gone.”  Unfor- 
ftunately,  such  wretched  pay  for  services  upon 
which  the  life  and  health  of  ratepayers  largely 
■depend  i.s  still  being  offered.  As  a case  in 
point,  a recent  number  of  the  contained 

an  advertisement  for  a Borough  Surveyor,  whose 
<Juties  were  “to  include  the  supervision  and 
imaintenance  of  the  streets  and  highways' within 
the  Borough,  the  charge  of  the  waterworks, 
■sewers,  and  land."  The  salary’  for  this  respon- 
■sible  work  was  to  be  “ £90  per  annum  ” (!)  In 
iConsideratioD  of  such  princely  remuneration, 
“the  person  appointed”  wa.s  “required  to^ 
devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties"  of 
the  office.  Why,  as  the  author  pertinently  asks, 
should  not  there  be  “ a power  of  departmental 
veto  over  such  appointments  ? ” “Does  not  the 
■public  good  demand  such  a veto?”  Un- 
•doubtedly  it  does.  A good  Board,  as  the 
author  remarks,  “ will  appoint  an  Engineer 
who,  with  the  destinies  of  water  and  drainage 
rn  his  hands^  carries  with  them  the  good  or  evil 


fate  of  thousands  ; who.  while  contending  with 
the  blind  forces  of  the  elements,  has  to  contend 
with  other  foes  more  deadly, — the  caprice  of 
his  masters,  and  the  cupidity  and  neglect  of  his 
contractors  ; and  who,  in  the  realisation  of 
great  sanitary  principles,  should  be  the  hand 
and  brain  of  the  Board,  the  generalissimo  of 
the  little  sanitary  army.  Him  they  will  select 
for  his  experience  and  the  victories  achieved 
by  him  over  the  common  foe.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  buying  the  service  of  good 
engineers,  the  public  are  not  dealing  with 
brokers.  ‘ It’s  no  herrings  ye’re  buying  ; it’s 
men’s  lives,’  said  the  fishwife  to  Scott’s  ‘ An- 
tiquary.’ So  do  engineers  sell  their  lives  with 
their  work.  The  professional  death-rate  reveals 
this  secret.” 

Another  point  which  strikes  us  as  being 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  book  (though 
the  author  does  not  seem  to  lay  special  stress 
upon  it),  is  the  necessity  of  some  controlling 
and  regulating  power  over  “watershed  area®,’’ 
Although  the  “triple  alliance”  concluded  by 
three  of  the  Boards  mentioned  for  a common 
water-supply  forcibly  illustrates  some  of  “ the 
snares  of  federation  for  local  purposes,”  the 
conflict  of  local  authorities  with  each  other 
in  their  scrambles  for  water  for  their  growing 
populations  is  unseemly  and  impolitic, — im- 
politic because  it  often  results  in  gross  injustice. 


FARM  HOUSE,  REYMERSTONE,  NORFOLK. 

This  house,  of  which  an  illustration  is 
appended,  was  erected  last  year  for  Mr. 
C.  Arthur  Cooper  on  the  site  of  the  old  clay- 
lump  building  which  had  fallen  into  decay.  It 
contains,  on  the  ground-floor,  parlour,  living- 
room,  kitchen,  dairy,  cellar,  stores,  &c. ; and  on 
the  chamber-floor  four  spacious  bed-rooms 
The  idea  was  to  provide  a useful  and  comfort- 
able farmhouse,  supplied  with  the  moat  approved 
fittings,  and  then  to  design  the  building  (which 
stands  in  the  midst  of  charming  rural  surround-  : 
ings)  in  keeping  with  the  quiet,  simple  brick 
cottage  architecture  'of  the  district.  Mr. 
George  J.  Skipper,  of  Norwich,  is  the  architect, 
from  whose  plans  also  a portion  of  the  farm 
premises  has  been  rebuilt.  Mr.  R.  Mayes,  of 
Dereham,  was  the  builder. 


Stonehenge  — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society, 
held  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  an 
interesting  lecture  on  Stonehenge  was  given  by 
the  Keeper  of  the  Museum,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  A full  report  of  it  appeared  in 
Jackson’s  Oxford  Journal  for  the  15th  inst. 
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On  Saturday,  December  22,  the  sixteenth 
year  and  forty-eighth  term  of  this  School 
was  closed  by  the  meeting  held  in  the  South 
Tower  of  the  Palace.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  the 
Principal,  stated  that  the  school  had  opened 
with  eight  members,  and  had  increased  con- 
tinuously. They  were  closing  this  term  with 
seventy-seven  students,  being  six  more  than  in 
the  preceding  term.  Since  its  opening,  742 
students  had  passed  through  the  school,  who 
were  now  dispersed  all  over  the  world,  doing 
good  work,  as  far  as  they  could  be  traced. 
Some  had  given  up  the  profession,  but  many  of 
the  past  students  had  revisited  the  old  South 
Tower  with  a good  record. 

Mr.  James  Mansergh,  Member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  presided, 
and  presented  the  certificates  awarded  to 
the  students  by  the  Examiners,  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Holttum,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.S.E.,  and  J.  J.  Talman, 
A.M.LC.E.,  F.G.S. 

Mr.  F.  K.  J.  Shenton  read  the  report  of  the 
Examiners,  after  which 

Mr.  Mansergh  addressed  the  students.  He 
expressed  his  pleasure  in  being  enabled  to  dis- 
charge the  honourable  function  entrusted  to 
him,  which  he  had  been  unable  to  do  when 
invited  on  previous  occasions.  He  heartily 
congratulated  the  directors  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
Principal,  and  his  stafi,  upon  the  continued  and 
deserved  success  of  the  School.  He  was  able 
to  contrast  the  state  of  technical  education  with 
what  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  ’forties,  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  in  this  school  at  the  end 
of  the  ’eighties,  and  could  assure  the  students 
that  things  were  very  much  in  their  favour. 
After  some  advice  as  to  the  necessity  of  industry 
in  making  the  most  of  their  advantages, 
Mr.  Mansergh  gave  some  interesting  illustra- 
tions of  his  experience  in  railway  surveying 
and  construction  in  Brazil,  showing  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  course  of  instruction  given  in 
the  Colonial  Section,  in  relation  to  qualities  of 
timber,  methods  of  quarrying,  excavating,  and 
various  other  matters.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Colonial  Section  was  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  technical  education 
that  best  fitted  a man  for  the  work  with  which 
he  had  to  make  his  way  in  life  ; in  that  school 
they  had  a training  that  would  adapt  a man 
for  many  vocations.  He  could  not  too  strongly 
urge  the  importance  of  attention  to  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  course,  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  personal  ability  to  execute  with  the 
bands  as  well  as  to  devise  with  the  head.  He 
impressed  them  also  with  the  importance  of 
their  studying  the  principles  of  geology,  in- 
cluding hydro-geology,  micrology,  and  che- 
mistry,—all  essential  to  the  thorough  engineer. 
They  would  do  well  also  to  guard  against 
slovenliness,  grammatical  inaccuracies,  or  care- 
lessness as  to  neatness,  exactness,  and  finish  in 
their  drawings  or  writing.  The  art  of  photo- 
graphy was  well  worth  the  attention  of  young 
engineers,  and  they  would  do  well  to  master  it, 
and  those  going  abroad  would  find  it  of  great 
advantage  to  take  an  equipment  of  photographic 
tackle.  As  a final  word,  he  would  urge  his 
young  friends  to  be  honest  at  all  costs.  The 
time  had  been  when  an  Englisli  brand  had 
been  received  throughout  the  world  as  a suffi- 
cient  guarantee  of  honest  quality ; that  time, 
unhappily,  had  passed.  He  hoped  his  young 
friends  would  do  their  parts  in  their  several 
spheres  to  restore,  in  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  the 
character  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Mansergh  then  proceeded  to  present  the 
certificates.  The  lecture  for  the  term  was  on 
“ Materials  and  their  Manufacture."  Thirty- 
eight  students  attended  the  lectures;  30  were 
eligible  for  examination ; 22  passed  satisfactorily 
and  were  awarded  certificates.  The  highest 
number  of  marks  attainable  was  268.  P.  B. 
Motley  was  first,  with  242  marks  ; he  was  also 
second  in  the  order  of  merit  for  work  in  the 
fitting-shop  ; B.  Caramuru  was  second  for  lecture 
exaniination,with  239  marks,  and  first  for  work 
in  thelitting-shop. 

In  the  Drawing-Office,  twelve  certificates  were 
awarded;  W.  G.  Wales,  first;  W.  H.  \ipan, 
second.  In  the  Pattern-Shop  there  were  ten 
certificates  awarded  ; E,  M.  Proes  and  A.  M.  A. 
Struben,  equal  firsts.  In  the  Fitting-Shop  ten 
certificates  were  awarded;  the  first  and  second 
are  named  above. 

In  the  second  year’s  course,— Civil  Engineer- 
ing,— five  certificates  were  awarded  to  students 
of  the  first  term,  for  general  surveying,  and  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  estimates  for  Parlia- 
ment. D.  A.  Andrus  and  F.  S.  Springett  were 
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equal  firsts.  To  students  of  the  second  term 
nine  certificates  were  awarded  for  calculations, 
plans,  and  estimates  for  a railway  and  dock,— 
C.  A.  Angus,  first;  A.  W.  Pearson,  second.  To 
students  in  the  third  term  three  certificates 
were_  awarded,  for  design  and  construction  of 

existing  and  other  engineering  works, J.  S. 

Lea,  first ; D.  A.  Symons,  second. 


Four  certificates  of  the  first  grade  were 
awarded  to  students  in  the  Colonial  Section  for 
examination  in  “ Scientific  Means  and  Re- 
sources ” ; these  were  C.  M.  Fothergill,  J.  A. 
Fairbairn,  E.  F.  Bosanquet,  and  P.  H.  Woolls. 
T.  W.  Hiinmer  was  awarded  a certificate  in  the 
Marine  Engineering  Section. 

Votes  of  thanks  concluded  the  proceedings. 


DETAILS  PROM  HOUSE  AT  DORCHESTER,. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

This  illustration  furnishes  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  what  may  be  called  the- 
“Adam”  style  was  reproduced  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  and  early  part  of  this  centu^ 
in  domestic  buildings  in  America.  It  will  b* 
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seen  that  the  details  are  precisely  adapted  from 
the  style  worked  ont  by  the  brothers  Adam  in 
this  coantry ; indeed,  they  might  well  have  been 
supposed  to  have  come  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Adelphi. 


Erratum. — In  “Notes”  inlastweek’s  Builder^ 
p.  448,  col.  2,  line  6,  for  “forms”  read  “towns.” 


OLD  COLONIAL  ENTRANCE,  CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

This  is  another  example,  though  not  in  by  any 
means  so  pure  a style  as  that  given  on  the  pre- 
' ceding  page,  of  the  reproduction,  in  the  earlier 
days  of  American  history,  of  the  late  Renaissance 
style  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  developed  in 


England.  The  greater  proportion  of  work  of 
this  class  is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  one  or 
two  of  the  Northern  States,  in  the  part  of  the 
coantry  formerly  spoken  of  as  “ New  England,’” 
especially  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  .and 
Massachusetts.  This  is  a Southern  example. 

This  and  the  other  illustration  from  Massa- 
chusetts are  from  a series  of  drawings  of  this. 
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class  of  American  architectural  detail,  originally 
made  for  the  New  York  journal  now  known  as 
the  Engineering  and  Suilding  Record  and 
Sanitary  Engineer,  which  formerly  circulated 
under  the  title  of  the  Sanita/ry  Engineer  and 
Construction  Record.  This  journal,  which  is 
known  probably  to  some  of  our  readers  as  a 
very  ably-conducted  paper  dealing  chiefly  with 
sanitary  subjects,  has  for  some  little  time  past 
added  to  its  more  practical  programme  the 
production  also  of  illustrations  of  modern 
American  domestic  architecture  regarded  on  its 
picturesque  side.  As  these  are  probably  known 
to  but  few  of  our  readers,  and  include  a great 
many  examples  of  that  modem  development  of 
the  picturesque  house  arcliitecture  to  which  the 
American  architects  have  imparted  a character 
and  manner  of  their  own,  we  have  arranged  for 
the  republication  of  a selection  of  these  sketches, 
which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  our  pages 
during  the  next  year. 


Jllustrattons. 


WEST  WINDOW,  CHAPEL  OF  THE 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  NEW  Y^ORK 

nHIS  window  has  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  Sc  West- 
lake,  for  the  Chapel  of  the  New 
Theological  Seminary  at  New  York.  The  lower 
compartments  show  the  Flood,  the  Burning  of 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  the  Passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  upper 
compartments  represent  the  history  of  our 
Lord’s  Passion. 

Mr.  Westlake  informs  ns  that  it  was  stipu- 
lated, when  the  commission  was  given  for  the 
window,  that  the  style  of  the  design  was  to  be 
“ Modern”  (Le.,  we  presume,  not  sham  Medimval), 
an  instruction  which  is  creditable  to  the  artistic 
sense  of  those  who  gave  the  commission. 

The  east  window  subjects  show  the  triumph 
■of  Christ  and  the  final  reward  of  the  faithful; 
and  the  eight  windows  on  the  north  and  south 
illustrate  events  in  Old  and  New  Testament 
history.  The  windows  appear  to  have  been 
much  admired  in  New  York. 

Some  further  description  of  this  chapel,  on 
which  no  little  cost  and  care  seem  to  have  been 
expended,  may  interest  our  readers.  We  take 
the  account  from  one  published  recently  in  the 
New  York  paper,  the  Churclman  (making  a 
little  allowance,  of  course,  for  the  writer’s 
evident  enthusiasm) : — 

“ The  Memorial  Chapel  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd was  erected  by  the  mother*  of  the  present 
dean  as  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  late 
husband,  Samuel  Verplanck  Hoffman,  of  New 
York. 

The  chapel  stands  in  the  centre  of  Chelsea- 
square  (the  seminary  block),  between  the  east 
and  the  (proposed)  west  quadrangle.  It  is  built 
of  brick  and  red  sandstone,  and,  like  the  rest  of 
the  seminary  buildings,  is  of  the  style  known  in 
England  as  Collegiate  Gothic.  The  architect, 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Haight,  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  spirit  of  this  style  of  architecture,  and  the 
visitor  is  reminded  of  one  of  the  college 
“ quads”  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  chapel  is  101  ft.  7 in.  in  length,  by  43  ft. 
in  width,  and  is  78  ft.  in  height  to  the  ridge  of 
the  roof.  The  tower,  which  resembles  in  its 
lines  the  far-famed  tower  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  is  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
chapel,  looking  towards  Ninth  Avenue.  It  is 
2Gft.  square,  and  rises  160  ft  above  the  sidewalk. 
It  has  a battlemented  roof,  and  is  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a noble  chime  of  bells. 

The  entrance  is  from  the  seminary  grounds, 
through  two  large  double'oak  doors,  under  a 
heavily-moulded  single  arch.  The  tympanum 
over  the  door  is  to  have  a bas-relief  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  carved  in  stone. 

The  visitor,  upon  his  first  entering,  is  struck 
with  the  lofty  open  chestnut  roof,  the  chaste 
marble  inlaid  mosaic  pavement,  the  magnifi- 
cently-carved rood-screen  surmounted  by  its 
choir  of  angels  ; the  beautiful  brazen  gates,  the 
solid  oak  stalls,  the  richly-stained  windows,  and 
the  exquisite  alabaster  altar  and  reredos. 

The  ante-chapel  will  afford  seats  for  about 
one  hundred  visitors.  The  rood-screen,  which 
marks  the  line  of  division  between  chapel  and 
antechapel,  was  made  by  Ellin  & Kitson,  and  is 
of  richly-carved  quartered  oaks,  resting  on  a 
solid  stone  base.  It  is  the  finest  thing  of  the 
kind  in  this  country. 

Within  the  screen  on  cither  side  are  four  rows 


of  stalls  for  the  faculty,  fellows,  clergy,  and 
students.  The  stalls  for  the  dean  and  sub-dean 
are  canopied.  Above  the  stalls,  on  a stone  band 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  chapel, 
within  reach  of  the  eyes  of  the  students,  are 
carved  the  words  of  the  Ordinal: 

Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum  in  Officium  et  opus 
Sacerdotis  in  Ecclesia  Dei,  per  Impositionem 
Manuum  Nostrarumjam  tibicotnmissum.  Quorum 
remiseris  peccata,  remittumur  Eis.  Eb  quorum 
retinueris  retenta  sunt.  Esto  etiam  fidelis  verbi 
Dei,  et  Sanctorum  Ejus  Sacramentorum  Dispen- 
sator : lu  Nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti, 
Amen. 

The  floor  throughoirt  is  laid  in  rich  marnle 
mosaic,  made  in  Paris,  under  the  direction  of 
William  H.  Burke,  of  this  city.  The  prevailing 
tone  in  the  ante-chapel  is  white  with  a richly- 
coloured  border.  In  the  choir  the  tone  of 
colour  is  a soft  yellow,  with  interlacing  quatre- 
foils  enclosing  the  names  of  the  Christian 
virtues  in  the  following  order  (beginning  at  the 
west  end)  : 

Fortitudo. 

Justitia. 

Temperantia. 

Prudentia. 

Misericordia. 

Humilitas. 

Fides.  Caritas.  Spes. 

The  colour  around  the  altar  is  red,  with 
rich  diaper  patterns,  the  place  of  the  officiating 
priests  being  designated  by  quatrefoils  with 
elaborate  designs.  The  seven  steps  leading  to 
the  altar  are  of  highly-polished  Italian  dove- 
coloured  marble.  The  organ,  which  was 
specially  made  by  Roosevelt,  is  placed  in  the 
second  stage  of  the  tower,  opening  into  the 
chapel  by  a large  arch  filled  with  richly- 
diapered  pipes.  The  key-board  is  brought  down 
to  the  level  of  the  stalls. 

Lastly  comes  the  exquisitely-carved  altar  and 
reredos  (20  ft.  wide  and  16  ft.  high)  built  by 
Fisher  Sc  Bro.,  of  this  city,  of  the  purest  English 
alabaster,  brought  from  the  royal  quarries 
especially  for  this  purpose.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  only  reredos  of  this  material  in  this  country. 
Nothing  can  exceed  in  beauty  the  richly- 
variegated  tints  of  this  exquisite  piece  of 
workmanship.  The  altar-slab,  which  (as  well 
as  the  arches  of  the  reredos)  is  supported  upon 
pillars  of  red  marble,  is  of  white  marble  with 
five  inlaid  crosses  in  red.  The  reredos  has  ten 
niches,  which  it  is  nroposed  to  fill  at  some 
future  time  with  appropriate  figures.  On  either 
side  of  the  reredos  there  are  five  arched 
recesses,  in  which  are  cut  in  brown  stone  the 
names  of  deceased  professors,  each  professorship 
having  a distinct  panel  appropriated  to  it." 


HEXHAM  ABBEY. 

Both  onr  illustrations  from  Hexham  Abbey 
Church,  viz.,  section  through  transepts,  looking 
east,  and  the  painted  .screen,  are  from  drawings 
by  Mr.  C.  Clement  Hodges,  whose  recently- 
published  monograph  of  the  Abbey  forms  the 
subject  of  our  leading  article  this  week. 


DESIGN  FOR  SUNDERLAND  BOARD 
SCHOOL. 

This  is  a perspective  view  of  a building  sub 
mitted  in  competition  for  a new  graded  school 
for  the  Sunderland  School  Board,  to  accom- 
modate 380  boys  and  320  girls.  The  building 
has  been  treated  with  a view  to  future  exten- 
sion, and  is  of  simple  character,  the  materials 
being  plain  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and 
was  one  of  those  selected  for  final  consideration 
by  the  committee.  The  design  is  by  Messrs, 
Mitchell  Sc  Butler,  of  London. 


•Mre,  HofEman  died.  Febmarv  18,  1888.  before  the 
c-iapel  w.ia  completed. 


PROPOSED  ERRINGTON  MEMORIAL 
TOWER,  COLCHESTER. 

The  memorial  tower  of  which  an  illustra- 
tion is  given  was  designed  for  the  late  Sir. 
George  Errington,  of  Lexden  Park,  Colchester, 
a well-known  banker  of  that  town,  who  pro- 
posed to  erect  it  at  his  own  expense  on  the  site 
of  a church  (St.  Riinwald’s),  which  bad  been 
recently  removed  from  the  High-street.  In  this 
position  the  tower  would  stand  near  the  Old 
Moot  Hall,  which  is  shown  in  the  background 
of  the  view,  though  this  building  was  replaced 
some  forty  years  ago  by  a new  Town-hall,  which 
is  already  in  a decaying  condition. 

The  chief  feature  was  to  be  a large  illu- 
minated clock  with  chimes,  and  the  whole  was 
to  be  surmounted  by  an  allegorical  figure  repre- 
senting the  light  of  Christianity.  At  the  base 
the  sides  and  angles  were  to  be  adorned  with 
sculpture  illustrative  of  tlie  history  of  the 
town.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Errington  did  not 


live  to  carry  out  his  good  intentions,  though 
the  design  (completed  under  his  own  personal 
instructions)  was  ready  for  execution  at  the 
time  when  he  became  too  ill  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  its  being  carried  out  after  his  death 
as  intended.  The  height  was  to  have  been  not 
less  than  80  ft.,  and  the  cost  from  1,500Z.  to 
2,000;. 

In  connection  with  the  subject,  some  further 
remarks  on  the  matters  of  antiquarian  interest 
connected  with  the  site  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

Any  one  referring  to  the  plan  of  Colchester 
in  the  valuable  little  volume  published  by  the 
Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 

A.  Freeman  and  Mr.  W.  Hunt, — one  of  the 
series  of  “ Historic  Towns,”  and,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  them, — will  notice  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  High-street,  which  runs  east 
and  west  through  the  heart  of  the  town,  a spot 
indicating  the  position  of  St.  Runwald’s  Church. 

For  many  years  an  agitation  for  the  removal 
of  this  building  was  kept  up,  till  at  last  the 
street  was  cleared  of  what  was  then  thought  an 
encumbrance.  And,  indeed,  the  church  ap- 
peared to  be  “ in  the  way,”  but  the  street  had 
adapted  itself  in  width  to  the  existence  of  the 
building,  and  when  it  was  cleared  away,  it  was 
not  quite  so  clear  to  some  of  the  parties  who 
had  wished  it  removed  that  it  bad  not  better 
have  remained.  If,  for  instance,  the  little 
church  bad  been  made  to  show  something  of 
its  original  external  beauty, — the  cement  re- 
moved and  the  turret  properly  flni.shed  as  it 
had  been  at  first, — it  might  have  been  found 
quite  worthy  to  exist  as  a central  ornament  to 
the  town.  However,  it  is  gone,  like  the  market- 
cross  before  it,  and  it  was  to  place  something 
monumental,  but  not  obstructive,  in  its  place 
that  this  clock-tower  was  designed. 

But  there  were  many  little  churches  in  Col- 
chester, and  one  leas  of  the  many  antiquities  of 
the  town  was  not  much  thought  of  compared 
with  the  opening  up  of  the  High-street. 

Y^et,  with  all  this,  the  townspeople  have 
allowed  the  chief  end  of  the  same  grand  street 
to  be  blocked  up  for  ever  against  extending 
westwards  by  a great  clumsy  water-tower,  which 
has  been  nicknamed  “Jumbo,”  but  not  out 
of  affection  so  much  as  for  its  heavy  proportion 
and  immense  size.  So  one  generation  builds 
up  while  another  pulls  down. 

A further  example  of  the  architectural  loss 
the  town  has  suffered  in  recent  times  is  the 
Moot  Hall  (shown  in  the  view  as  it  appeared  in 
its  last  days),  for  it  was  orginally  a work  of  the 
Norman  period.  Some  parts  of  the  old  walls 
remain  even  now  incorporated  with  those  of  the 
Town-hall.  This  building  is  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Cutts’s  book,  as  also  the  Market-cross,  which 
stood  nearly  opposite  it,  as  shown  in  Speed’s 
map.  If  it  were  like  the  cross  at  Chichester 
and  elsewhere,  such  a “ restoration  ” would  even 
now  be  a valuable  object  of  interest, — even  more 
monumental,  perhaps,  than  this  clock-tower. 

Of  this  “ Moot  Hall,”  it  is  said,  “ As  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  had  his  Curia,  so  the  com- 
munity of  burgesses  had  its  Moot  Hall ; and 
tradition  assigns  its  erection  to  Eudo,  who  held 
the  office  of  ‘ Daiflfer  ’ to  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  was  a frequent  resident  in  Col- 
chester.” 

During  the  siege  of  Colchester,  such  damage 
was  done  to  the  various  buildings  that 
they  have  not  all  been  made  good  to  the 
present  day.  Guns  were  planted  on  the 
church  towers,  notably  at  “ St.  Mary-at-the- 
Walls,”— where  was  a specially  obnoxious 
gunner,  who  was  only  silenced  by  the  knock- 
ing over  of  himself,  gun,  and  tower  together. 
Probably  other  churches  themselves,  such  as  St. 
Botolph  Priory,  St.  John’s,  or  what  remained  of 
them  at  that  time,  were  farther  ruinated,  as  well 
as  many  old  edifices  of  which  we  have  scant 
records. 

The  Castle  itself,  however,  the  chief  glory  of 
the  town,  remains  very  much  as  it  was  left, — 
speaking  comparatively,  — after  the  siege  of 
1648.  All  the  town  gates,  though,  have  nearly 
disappeared,  excepting  two.  The  oldest  of  all, 
however,  remains,  a real  Roman  entry  into  the 
town  through  the  original  wall, — from  the  west 
at  the  top  of  the  Balkern  Hill ; and  the  old 
walls  of  the  town  are  traceable  throughout,  and, 
of  course,  many  tesselated  pavements  have  been 
found  at  various  times.  This  little  volume  may 
be  commended  to  the  architectural  student  as  a 
small  latch-key  to  the  antique  history  of  Col- 
chester, but  not  by  any  means  as  an  exhaustive 
account  of  what  may  be  found  even  in  modem 
Colchester  of  the  ancient  Camulodunum,  or  of 
more  recent  periods  in  the  history  of  the  town. 

C.  Forster  Hayward. 
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OLD  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE,  No.  IS. 

A VERY  favourite  feature  in  old  cott'iges  is 
the  lead  quany  glazing,  and  it  is  a feature  that 
; ha.*?  been  seized  upon  and  reproduced  perhaps 
I more  than  any  other.  Of  its  picturesqueness, 

I both  outside  and  in,  there  can  certainly  be  no 
: doubt,  and  when  it  is  executed,  as  in  modern 
i work,  with  stout-cored  lead  and  with  the  glass 
firmly  cemented  in,  there  is  no  objection  on  the 
I score  of  comfort.  The  old  quarries,  however, 
j were  put  into  very  flat  and  weak  lead,  and 
though  I believe  they  were  originally,  some- 
{ times  at  least,  put  in  with  a putty  of  wood- 
, ashes,  this  has  certainly  washed  away,  and  in 
( consequence  the  windows  fail  to  keep  out  wind 
; and  rain.  Unfortunately,  the , cost  of  properly- 
I made  lead-lights  comes  to  about  five  times  that 
( of  ordinary  glass,  and  rather  more  than  plate- 
’ glass,  so  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  an 
t restlietic  luxury. 

The  two  principal  varieties  of  glazing  in  the 
Guildford  districtarethe  square  and  thediagonal. 
There  are  very  few  other  patterns  used.  The 
diagonal  appears  to  have  been  universal  at  early 
dates,  and  the  square  almost  so  at  a later  period. 
Of  their  relative  merits,  I should  say  that 
the  efliect  of  the  diagonal  is  perhaps  equal  I 


glass,”  under  the  impression  that  this  is  “ high 
art.”  “Cathedral  glass"  is  a horrid  material,  to 
begin  with,  though  it  may  have  its  use  where  it 
is  necessary  to  obscure  light,  and  the  collection 
of  pink,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  squares, 
jumbled  together  haphazard,  is  about  as  vulgar 
a production  as  is  often  to  be  found. 

The  iron  casements  to  which  the  glazing  is 
fastened  present  a great  variety  of  good  work 
in  the  way  of  handles  and  uprights  on  the 
bottom  piece  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  the  case- 
ment to.  These  latter  are  often,  and  probably 
normally,  pierced  with  a hole  for  the  hook  that 
forms  the  stay  bar. 

The  most  elaborate  series  of  window  iron- 
work of  which  I know  is  to  be  found  in  the  fine 
old  house.  No.  26,  High-street,  Guildford.  Of 
three  of  these  handles  I give  illustrations 
drawn  to  scale  (Fig.  2).  All  the  arrange- 
ments are  not  quite  perfect,  as  the  handies 
are  now  only  dummies,  espagnolette  fastenings 
having  been  adapted  to  the  windows. 

I show  also  the  three  pieces  on  the  bottom 
bars  belonging  to  these  handles,  numbered  from 
the  top  (Fig.  3).  This  ironwork  is.  of  course,  of 
unusually  elaborate  character,  but  nearly  every 
old  cottage  of  early  date  has  some  good  form 
I of  scroll  handle.  The  flattened  scroll  shown  in 


point  about  this  ironwork  that  has  not  received 
doe  attention.  All  hinges  and  such  fittings 
were  originally  tinned ; and  where  a house  has 
been  well  preserved  and  tenanted,  the  tinning 
remains  perfect  to  this  day ; in  cases  of  neglect 
more  or  less  rust  has  . eaten  through.  This  tin- 
ning gives  the  metal  work  a pleasant  colour, 
not  out  of  harmony  with  the  old  oak.  But 
modern  reproducers  of  "Gothic”  ironwork 
have  turned  out  their  specimens  finished  a dull 
black,  which  is,  of  course,  “ impossible  ” for  in- 
’ ternal  use,  and  is  one  of  many  similar  things 
that  have  brought  discredit  on  “ Gothic.” 

The  larger  hinge,  B,  in  Fig.  4r,  is  of  a very 
interesting  pattern . It  is  generally  taken  to  be 
founded  on  a cock  crowing,  and  the  pattern  is 
Classic,  and  of  great  antiquity.  In  “ Arcbseo- 
logia,"  vol.  1.,  pi.  XXV.,  is  a drawing  of  the 
remains  of  an  iron-bound  bucket  dug  out  of  an 
undoubted  Anglo-Saxon  tumulus.  The  handles 
of  this  have  ends  of  the  same  motive  as 
those  of  this  hinge,  and  the_  interesting 
question  arises  whether  the  form  is  a survival 
from  Roman  times  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. or  whether  the  form  was  again  intro- 
duced at  the  Renaissance.  I had  both  these 
patterns  reproduced  some  years  ago  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  I see  they  now  figure  in  some  of 


Fig.  2. 


to  that  of  the  square  externally,  and  may 
be  preferred  by  some,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  always  looks  better  on 
drawings  than  in  buildings.  The  inside  effect 
of  the  diagonal  will,  I think,  be  generally  voted 
unpleasant,  from  the  distracting  effect  of  the 
lines.  With  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  quarries, 
it  must  be  noted  that  they  are  never  drawn 
with  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees,  as  is  commonly 
enough  done  in  bad  modern  work.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unpleasant  than  the  shape  thus  formed. 
The  older  quarries  were  generally  more  obtuse 
even  than  the  later,  and,  in  consequence,  much 
more  satisfactory  in  effect.  The  sizes  vary  con- 
siderably. The  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  1)  shows 
an  ordinary  size,  but  some  of  the  earlier  are 
nearer  the  square,  and  better  than  this. 

This  pane  and  another  are  the  only  instances 
I know  in  this  district  of  unglazed  ventilating 
panes.  The  strap-work  is  formed  of  a stouter 
lead,  the  spaces  between  being  left  open.  This 
example  comes  from  close  to  Godaiming,  but  in 
order  that  it  may  not  be  “ collected,”  I will  not 
mention  the  exact  spot.  I think  I remember 
seeing  somewhere  illustrations  of  similar  panes 
from  Sussex,  where  old  work  has  been  less 
destroyed  than  in  this  district. 

The  square,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  oblong 
panes  are  larger  in  size  than  the  diamond,  and 
run  from  5|  in.  by  4 in.  up  to  7 J in.  by  6 in.,  the 
la^er  sizes  being  of  late  date. 

The  glass  in  the  older  windows  has  generally 
turned  a charming  dull  green,  entirely  the 
result,  I believe,  of  decay.  One  cannot,  alas  ! 
reproduce  artificially  either  any  one  or  the 
variety  of  tints. 

1 may  here  be  allowed  a word  against  the 
common  trick  of  providing  lead  lights  filled 
with  quarries  of  different  colours  of  “cathedral 


Fig.  4 is  a usual  form  for  the  handle  to  the 
bottom  bar. 

Undoubtedly  modern  iron  casements  are 
much  more  useful  in  their  constructive  cha- 
racter, as  they  keep  air  and  weather  out,  but  I 
wish  that  some  of  the  principal  manufacturers 
would  take  the  trouble  to  collect  a few  examples 
of  old  handles  and  reproduce  them,  instead  of 
the  clumsy  and  ugly  types  generally  used. 

Of  ironwork  generally  there  is  a fair  show  in 


Fig.  5. 


this  neighbourhood  which  bordered  on  the  old 
iron  districts  of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  Most  of 
the  local  forges  were,  however,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown  for  ordnance  purposes,  and,  as  far  as 
1 can  make  out,  were  finally  dismantled  when 
the  country  was  occupied  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian army  under  Sir  William  Waller.  The 
hinges  and  ironwork  to  doors,  &c.,  are  good,  but 
of  a kind  common  to  the  kingdom.  There  is  a 


the  leading  pattern-books.  Such  work  can, 
however,  be  well  reproduced  by  local  workmen 
if  they  have  the  designs,  or,  better  still,  old 
examples,  to  copy  from. 

Of  ornamental  ironwork  to  gates,  there  is  a 
very  fine  example  of  the  last  century  in  the 
railing  to  Trinity  Church,  Guildford,  which,  with 
the  flight  of  steps  belonging  to  it,  is  a splendid 
bit  of  design,  of  which  any  town  might  be 
proud.  There  is  also  a good  gate  at  Stoke  House, 
and  other  “ bits  ” at  Guildford  and 
Godaiming. 

In  this  week’s  illustrations  are 
shown  the  front  and  back  of  No.  25, 
High-street.  This  was  a very  fine 
house,  erected  by  the  Martyr  family, 
who  were  hereditary  town  clerks  of 
Guildford.  The  room  on  t]\e  first- 
floor  in  front  has  a fine  plaster 
ceiling,  and  there  is  a good  ceiling 
to  the  bow-windowed  room  at  the 
back.  This  front  room  is  always 
appropriated  at  Assize  times  to  the 
High  yheriffs.  There  is  also  a very 
fine  carved  staircase,  the  carved 
panels  being  of  similar  style  to 
the  carving  on  the  bow-window  at 
the  back.  The  Classic  timber  front 
appears  to  be  a casing  to  the  ori- 
ginal house,  put  up  at  a later  date. 
The  sash  windows  shown  in  an  annex  at 
the  back  belong  to  this  date  rather  than 
do  the  transomed  and  mullioned  lights. 
The  windows  at  the  back  are  good  ex- 
amples of  the  bold  and  deliberate  use  of 
the  square  section  frame.  This  garden 
front  is  covered  between  the  windows 
with  the  mathematical  tiles  I have  pre- 
viously spoken  of.  The  doorway  and  steps 
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are  of  the  later  date,  and  rather  spoil  the  effect 
of  the  elegant  bow-window. 

The  house  in  Quarry-street  is  an  old  house 
that  hae  been  refronted  with  ornamental  rough- 
cast. The  whole  corner,  when  the  Virginian 
creeper  next  door  is  in  perfection,  is  a splendid 
bit  of  colour.  Partly  shown  is  a door-hood  of 
good  character  (Fig.  5),  toppling  to  its 


seemed  to  me  an  immense  waste  about  the 
making  of  sketches  unattached  to  any  system, 
The  student  roams  about  picking  out  the  plums, 
and  neglecting  the  small  details,  the  study  of 
which  is  even  more  important.  If  a particular 
district  is  taken,  or  a particular  subject 
studied  and  illustrated  exhaustively,  the  work 
remains  on  record  for  ever,  whereas  hundreds 


Fig.  C. 

fate,  but  one  may  hope  that  the  pre,sent  of  desultory  but  admirable  sketches  are  per- 
tenant  will  take  better  care  of  this  house  petnally  being  published,  and  forgotten  for  lack 
than  has  lately  been  done.  There  in  a cimnlA  nf  t-vaIvii-  nf 


than  has_  lately  been  done.  There  is  a simple 
but  quaint  staircase  inside.  The  house  in 
Woodbridge-road  is  a rare  example  in  this 
district  of  a form  almost  universal  in  some 
stone  districts,  in  which  gables  are  used  all 
round,  the  ridges  running  out  of  the  main 
ridge,  and  the  gables  being  always  kept  slightly 
away  from  each  other  and  from  the  end  gables 
of  the  main  roof. 

The  house  on  the  Mount  is  to  my  mind  a 
charming  example  of  ornamental  but  simple 
brickwork  of,  I suppose,  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  panels  in  this  are  sunk 
only  1 in.  Of  course  the  scale  of  the  house  is 
small,  but  it  is  a very  common  thing  to  see 
well-de-signed  modern  panel  and  “ strip  ” work 
ruined  by  the  projection.$  being  4^  in.,  which  is 
much  too  great  for  any  delicacy  of  effect.  The 
little  panels  in  the  top  piece  filled  with  Hint 
would,  I think,  have  been  better  omitted. 

The  house  at  the  Castle  arch  is  raised  largely 
on  the  old  stone  walls.  The  front  door  of  this 
cottage  is  a very  good  specimen. 

I give  drawings  of  a doorway  in  the  back  of 
the  “ White  Hart  ” (Fig.  G)  tliat  is  probably  little 
known,  being  difficult  of  access.  The  door  is 
not  now  connected  with  the  posts,  but  I fancy 
from  the  relative  positions  they  must  have 
belonged  to  each  other,  and  that  the  door  has 
been  cut  down  to  its  present  size.  There  is  a 
good  door  at  the  old  G-rammar-school,  with  a 
similar  head. 

The  post  (Fig.  7)  given  is  part  of  the 
frame  of  the  entrance  to  the  stable-jard. 

forming  a doorw.aT  in  ,a  cottage  in  Bnry- 
fleltis  and  from  the  style  of  the  work  I 

WMt  M from  the 
White  Hart.  There  is  a good  door  close  by  this 
made  up  of  old  pieces.  On  one  side  of  the 
carriage  entrance  to  the  Angel  Inn  are  the 
remains  of  work  of  similar  date,  part  of  the 
original  mam  entrance  to  the  inn.  So  mnch 
that  •his  ancient  house 

done  he  glad  to  see  a little  justice 

done  to  this  interesting  bit  of  work.  ‘ 

the  wort- “P  studies  of 

SatTh^  histriot.  It  is  of  set  purpose 

and  ris^y'd  r?  hounds, 

tato  .“i®  •®'“I>‘ation  to  make  ezonrsions 

into  the  neighbourhood.  There  has  always 


of  some  point  of  attachment. 


or  four  centuries  of  good  work,  before  be  begins 
to  rove  the  country  in  search  of  novelties. 

I have  been  unable  to  get  into  the  series 
quite  all  the  illustrations,  plans,  &c.,  that  I 
have  intended,  but  some  of  these  will  be  found 
added  in  the  book  which  I am  publishing,  con- 
taining the  illustrations  that  have  appeared  in 
this  journal,  and  letter-press  re-written  and  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  information  of  local 
interest.  Ralph  Nevill. 


^’9-  7- 

My  own  feeling  is  that  a student  will  do  best 
tor  himself  by  making  a thorough  and  systematic 
study  of  his  own  neighbourhood,  with  its  three 


WITHAM  NEW  OUTFALL  CHANNEL  AND 
OTHER  WORKS. 

At  the  third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present 
session  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the- 
President,  Sir  George  B.  Bruce,  in  the  chair,  a, 
paper  on  “ The  Withara  New  Outfall  Channel 
and  Improvement  Works  "was  read  by  Mr.  J. 
Evelyn  Williams,  jM.Inst.  C.E.,  Boston.  The 
author  stated  that  in  1878  he  was  instructed  by 
the  Witham  General  Commi.ssioners  to  report 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  river  Witham. 
He  then  found  the  outfall,  or  tidal  portion  of 
the  river,  most  unfavourable,  both  for  drainage 
and  for  navigation.  A tide  which  rose  21  ft.  in 
Clayhole,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Wash,  only  rose 
12  ft.  6 in.  at  Boston.  The  lower  reach  of  the 
channel,  between  Hobhole  Sluice  and  the 
estuary,  was  not  only  shallow  and  circuitous, 
but  untrained  and  broken  through  a mass  of 
shifting  sands.  The  flood -waters  rushing 
seaward  cut  frequent  and  successive  “steeps,”' 
from  10  ft,  to  12  ft.  in  height,  which  kept 
tumbling  into  the  channel  and  choking  it  up; 
the  channel  thus  became  distorted,  and  some- 
times shifted  a mile  from  east  to  west  in  a few 
weeks.  The  flood-tide,  from  the  estuary,  swept 
over  these  shifting  sands,  and  flowed  like  a 
rapid  wave  up  the  river  to  Boston,  carrying  a 
large  quantity  of  sand  in  suspension.  This  was 
deposited  during  slack-tide  in  the  upper  reach, 
of  the  outfall,  where  in  dry  seasons,  during  the 
absence  of  the  fresh  water  scour,  the  deposit 
reached  the  level  of  lift.  Gin.  above  the  sills- 
of  the  Grand  Sluice  in  Boston,  and  rendered 
the  flow  of  neap  tides  insensible  at  the  sluice. 
It  wasultimately  decided  that  the  General  Com- 
missioners should  promote  a Bill  in  Parliament,, 
and  in  the  ensuing  Session  the  River  Witham 
Outfall  Improvement  Act,  1880,  was  obtained. 
Under  this  Act,  the  Witham  Outfall  Board  was 
constituted,  and,  on  December  14,  1880,  the 
cutting  of  a new  and  shorter  outfall  channel,, 
through  the  land,  into  Clayhole,  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Wash,  was  commenced.  The  length  of 
the  new  channel,  from  its  commencement  at 
Hobhole  Sluice  to  its  termination  in  the  Wash, 
was  three  miles,,  and  its  sectional  capacity 
was  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Suez  Canal  or  the 
Amsterdam  Ship  Canal.  The  depth  of  the  exca- 
vation through  the  enclosed  land  was  about 
23  ft. ; and  the  strata  consisted  chiefly  of  silt, 
and  of  brown  and  blue  clay,  with  intersecting 
catches  of  peat,  underlying  which  was  a hard' 
3ed  of  boulder  clay,  in  which  the  channel  was 
formed  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length.  The 
material  excavated  was  deposited  in  embank- 
ments on  each  side  of  the  new  channel,  and  a,' 
portion  was  utilised  in  forming  the  bank  to  close- 
the  old  channel.  Outside  the  old  sea-bank  the- 
new  embankments  were  extended  simultaneously 
towards  low-watermark  on  the  outer  foreshore, 
and  then  united  in  horse-shoe  fashion,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  tides  from  as  large  an  area  of  the 
works  as  practicable.  By  this  means  the  middle 
and  heaviest  section  of  the  excavation  was 
executed  in  the  dry  ; whilst  the  outer  ends  of 
the  channel  were  completed  by  dredging.  The 
total  quantity  of  excavation  was  about 
2,000,000  cubic  yards,  and  the  most  suit- 
able portion  was  selected  for  forming  the  ex- 
posed slopes.  To  effect  the  closing  of  the  old 
channel,  it  was  necessary  to  form  an  embank- 
ment about  half-a-mile  in  length,  connecting 
the  parishes  of  Fishtoft  and  Wyberton  below 
Hobhole  Sluice.  The  maximum  height  of  this- 
embankment  was  35  ft.,  with  a minimum  top 
width  of  15  ft.,  and  side  slopes  of  6 to  1.  The- 
forming  of  this  embankment  was  pushed  for- 
ward simultaneously  from  the  enclosed  banks 
on  each  side  of  the  old  channel,  and  when  the 
two  opposite  tip-heads  had  advanced  within  a 
distance  of  about  ten  chains  of  meeting,  two 
parallel  groynes  of  fascine-work  and  cliff-stone 
were  run  out  on  each  side  of  the  old  channel. 
These  groynes  afterwards  formed  the  outer  toe 
of  the  new  embankment,  across  the  fairway  of 
the  old  channel.  On  the  final  closing  of  the  old 
channel,  a most  difficult  operation,  owing  to  the 
tidal  scour,  the  advantage  of  the  new  and  shorter 
outfall  to  the  estuary  became  at  once  obvious,  by 
the  general  depressioninthelow-waterlevel.  The 
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inccuning  tides,  instead  of  rushing  np  the  river 
with  a bore,  as  formerly,  heavily  charged  with 
matter  in  sn.spension,  now  flowed  in  gently 
from  the  estuary  comparatively  clear,  and 
ves-sels  of  2,000  tons  navigated  the  new  channel 
with  ease,  compared  with  vessels  of  300  tons, 
the  largest  the  old  channel  could  accommodate. 
In  addition,  the  accumulation  of  deposit  in  dry 
geasons,  during  the  absence  of  scour  down  the 
Witham,  which  formerly  rendered  neap-tides 
insensible  at  the  Grand  Sluice,  in  Boston,  was 
DOW  practically  nil.  The  area  of  land  draining 
through  the  new  channel  was  about  762,215 
acrcjs,  but  only  101,049  acres  contributed  to  the 
cost  of  the  works.  The  outfall  between  the 
new  channel  and  the  Grand  Sluice  had  been 
improved  generally  by  training  works  and 
dredging,  and  the  channel  was  now  eight  feet 
deeper  than  in  1878.  These  works  were  carried 
out  by  the  Witham  Outfall  Board,  and  in  con- 
tinuation inland  the  Witham  General  Commis- 
gioners  had,  under  their  Act  of  1881,  enlarged  the 
Grand  Sluice  and  widened  and  improved  gener- 
ally the  channel  of  the  Witham  for  a reach  of 
twelve  miles  above  the  sluice,  as  suggested  in 
the  author’s  report  of  1878.  The  enlargement  of 
the  Grand  Sluice  comprised  the  construction  of 
' a wider  and  deeper  lock  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one.  The  new  lock  was  30  ft.  wide,  or  double 
the  width  of  the  old  one,  and  the  sills  were  3 ft. 
lower.  The  excavations  were  carried  down  to 
the  hard  clay,  upon  which  was  laid  a bed  of 
concrete  7 ft.  in  thickness,  consisting  of  6 
parUs  of  ballast  to  1 part  of  PortLand  cement. 
Upon  this  the  floor  was  formed  of  finer  concrete, 
and  the  sills  of  sandstone  ashlar,  3 ft.  in  thick- 
ness. The  heel-stones  were  of  granite,  and  the 
side  walls  were  formed  of  brickwork  and 
concrete  faced  throughout  with  blue  Stafford- 
shire bricks.  The  doors,  or  gates,  six  in  num- 
ber, were  built  of  English  oak.  The  outer  pair, 
24  ft.  6 in.  in  height,  were  self-acting,  and 
closed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tides  flowing  up  the 
Witham.  During  floods  all  the  doors  of  the 
Grand  Sluice  were  thrown  open,  and  the  four 
openings  now  formed  a waterway  81  ft.  in  width, 
for  the  free  passage  of  the  flood-waters  to  the  sea. 
The  widening  and  improvement  generally  of 
the  Witham.  between  the  Grand  Sluice  and 
Tattershall  Bridge,  a reach  of  twelve  miles, 
comprised  the  removal  of  the  continuous  pro- 
jecting flat,  or  foreland  of  the  banks,  on  each 
side  of  the  channel.  These  projecting  fore- 
lands, below  flood-level,  were  a source  of  ex- 
pense and  obstruction,  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  flag  that  grew  upon  them,  thereby 
virtually  raising  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  ob- 
structing the  seaward  flow  of  the  flood-water. 
The  total  quantity  of  the  e.xcavations  in  this 
section  of  the  works  was  602,059  cubic  yards, 
andifa.scine  work  was  used  for  the  protection 
of  the  river-slopes  at  points  where  the  strata 
were  silty  and  yielding  in  character.  The  area 
draining  through  the  Grand  Sluice  was  about 
600,000  acres,  but  only  34,726  acres,  situated 
below  Lincoln,  contributed  to  the  cost  of  en- 
larging the  sluice  and  the  improving  of  the 
river  under  the  Act  of  1881.  The  whole  of  the 
works  were  completed  in  May,  1887,  and  their 
aggregate  cost  was  about  212,600Z.  The  depres- 
sion acquired  in  the  low-water  level  at  the 


several  sea-sluices  was ; — 

Ft.  in.  I Ft.  in. 

HoLbolo  Sluice  6 8 Blacb  Sluice  i 0 

M.iud  Foster  Sluice  4 3 | Gnind  Sluice  4 0 


This  large  depression  in  the  outfall  practi- 
cally meant  the  raising  of  the  fenlands,  and  an 
immense  benefit  to  the  whole  of  the  district 
and  interests  concerned. 


A PLUMBER’S  CLAIM  FOR  WORK  DONE. 

EMPTAGE  V.  TOLLNER. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 
Daniel  Emptage,  of  Dane  Hill,  Margate,  against  the 
defendant,  Mies  Eliza  Tollner,  residing  at  Stafford 
House,  St.  Mildrea’s-road,  Ramsgate,  to  recover  the 
Bum  of  831.  8s.  5d.  for  work  done  and  materials 
supplied. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff,  in  his  capacity  as 
a specialist  in  sanitary  matters,  had  been  instructed 
to  carry  out  certain  drainage  works  at  Stafford 
House. 

The  defendant  had  paid  into  Court  the  sum  of 
601.,  but  after  a lengthy  inquiry  of  nearly  two  days, 
the  Official  Referee  (Mr.  Rioley,  Rittmg  at  Rolls 
Gardens,  Chancery  - lane)  on  the  19th  inst.  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  whole  amount  of 
831.  8s.  5d.,  and  costs,  remarking  that,  although  in 
no  previous  ca,«e  of  ihis  kind  had  he  ever  allowed  the 
plaintiff  the  whole  of  the  amount  claimed,  in  this 
case  he  felt  bound  to  do  so,  having  regard  to  the 
evidence,  which  had  conclusively  shown  that  the 
works  effected  had  been  earried  out  in  an  excep- 
tional manner,  with  the  most  modern  sanitary 
appliances,  and  that  the  charges  were  reasonable 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Coseley. — Christ  Church,  Coseley,  has  lately 
been  re-opened,  after  repairs  and  alterations. 
An  extra  row  of  pews  has  been  placed 
along  each  side  of  the  church,  affording  addi- 
tional accommodation  for  more  than  100  persons. 
The  stone  floor  of  the  aisles  has  been  taken  up, 
and  replaced  by  wooden  blocks.  Messrs.  Jones 
(Sc  Willis,  of  Birmingham,  have  erected  a new 
oak  altar,  which  stands  three  steps  higher  than 
the  previous  one  did.  The  pulpit  has  been 
lowered  considerably,  and  the  font  removed 
further  back.  Considerable  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  the  lighting  arrangements,  two 
Wenham  lights  having  been  placed  in  the 
church,  and  one  in  the  side-chapel.  The  heat- 
ing apparatus  has  been  renewed,  and  flues  placed 
in  the  side  aisles  as  well  as  in  the  centre. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  the  heat- 
ing of  the  side-chapel  and  vestries.  A new 
clergy-vestry  has  been  constructed  over  the 
choir-vestry.  The  space  formerly  occupied  by 
the  old  vestjy  is  converted  into  a side-chapel. 
The  builders  were  Mr.  H.  Dorse  & Son,  of 
Cradley  Heath,  and  the  architect  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bonney,  of  Rugeley.  The  total  cost  of  the  work 
has  been  nearly  900Z. 

Coivlc.y  St.  John. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Mission  Chapel  at  Cowley  St.  John,  Oxford, 
has  been  laid.  The  chapel,  which  is  to  give 
sitting  accommodation  for  300  persons,  is  to  be 
built  almost  entirely  of  brick,  the  full  length 
being  69  ft.  Gin.  by  28  ft.  4in.  It  is  proposed 
at  present  to  build  about  half  the  full  length  of 
the  structure,  leaving  the  west  end  until  sufii- 
cient  money  can  be  raised.  There  will  be  no 
accommodation  for  organ  or  choir,  and  the 
screen  will  lie  low  and  open,  serving  both  as  a 
screen  and  as  a communion-rail.  The  side  walls 
are  14  ft.  from  the  floor,  and  there  will  be  a 
high-pitched  roof  with  a small  bell-turret  rising 
from  the  centre.  The  north  wall  ha.s  been  so 
built  that  the  buttresses  can  be  turned  into 
piers,  and  the  windows  and  brickwork  cleared 
away,  allowing  an  aisle  to  be  added  should  the 
necessity  arise.  Sir.  A.  Slardon  Slowbray  is 
the  architect.  The  present  building  will  cost 
1,0007 

Dartmouth. — The  Town  Church  (St.  Saviour's) 
was  reopened  on  the  11th  inst.,  after  the  re- 
storation of  the  first  section, — the  chancel, 
chancel  aisles,  and  vestry, — from  plans  by  Mr. 
Ashworth,  of  Exeter.  Beside  this  section  a 
great  portion  of  the  roofs  of  the  nave,  aisles, 
and  transepts,  which  are  of  polygonal  form, 
boarded  and  painted  in  patterns,  have  been 
renewed,  also  wood  ceilings  with  ribs  and  bosses 
to  the  chancel  aisles.  The  buttresses  have  been 
repaired  in  local  stone,  with  sets-oli  of  granite. 
Owing  to  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  style,  whether  the  proposed  Decorated 
or  Perpendicular  should  be  adopted  for  windows 
and  seats,  Mr.  Sedding  was  called  in,  and  the 
chancel  windows,  seats,  and  floors  were  designed 
in  Perpendicular  by  his  advice.  The  glass  of 
the  north  and  south  chancel  windows  (memo- 
rials) was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  F. 
Drake,  of  Exeter ; also  the  glazing  of  the  other 
windows.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
generally  by  Mr.  N.  Rundle,  of  Kingsbridge, 
Jlessrs.  Trask  having  supplied  the  chancel 
seats,  also  the  windows  in  Doulting  stone.  A 
heating  apparatus  has  been  arranged  by  Messrs. 
Garton  & King,  of  Exeter,  the  stove-room  being 
a crypt  under  the  chancel.  The  vestry  has 
been  enlarged.  The  painting  of  the  ceilings  is 
by  Mr.  Way,  of  Dartmouth. 

D^thvich. — The  foundation-stone  of  All  Saints’ 
Church,  West  Dulwich,  was  recently  laid  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  site  of  the  new 
church  is  a fine  piece  of  land  given  by  the 
Governors  of  Dulwich  College,  near  the  Dulwich 
station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway.  It  is  triangular  in  form,  and  has  a 
fall  from  west  to  east  of  about  28  ft.  The 
architect  has  tried  to  utilise  this  very  con- 
siderable fall  so  as  to  add  dignity  to  the  east 
end  and  enhance  the  general  effect  of  the 
church.  The  main  scheme  of  the  plan  shows  a 
wide  and  lofty  nave  of  proportional  length. 
There  are  seven  double-arched  bays,  the  shafts 
and  main  arches  being  carried  up  in  red  brick 
and  stone,  with  stone  caps,  bases,  and  bands, 
the  remaining  portions  of  walling  being  of 
yellow  brick,  relieved  here  and  there  with  red 
brick  and  stone  bands.  Spaces  for  colour  deco- 
ration are  placed  immediately  over  the  lower 
arches,  and  a clearstory  is  formed  in  spandrels 
above.  The  nave  has  a span  of  40  ft.,  and  is 
about  128  ft.  in  length,  the  total  length  of 
the  church  being  over  200  ft.  The  three 


easternmost  arches  open  into  wide  north  and 
south  aisles,  which  are  gable-roofed.  An  apsidal 
baptistery,  with  north  and  south  narthexes  as 
sides,  are  thrown  out  at  the  west  end,  imme- 
diately under  a row  of  five  single  windows 
and  a large  rose  window  in  the  western 
gable.  Two  towers,  placed  angle-wise,  and 
pierced  with  arches  on  all  four  sides,  flank 
the  great  chancel  arch  north  and  south.  By 
this  uncommon  form  of  plan  a view  of  the  altar 
is  obtained  by  those  occupying  seats  in  the 
north  and  south  aisles.  The  chancel,  which  is 
of  the  same  height  as  the  nave,  is  pentagonal  in 
form  at  the  east  end.  It  is  divided  from  the 
nave  by  a very  lofty  arch,  the  upper  portion  of 
which  is  filled  with  rich  tracery,  forming  a 
sort  of  lacework  of  stone  carried  on  two 
slender  shafts  of  Devonshire  marble,  the 
ba.*!es  forming  portion  of  a low  chancel- 
screen.  A kind  of  rood-screen  is  formed 
of  wrought-iron,  and  rising  about  30  ft.  from 
the  nave  floor;  this  screen,  whilst  acting  as 
a constructional  help,  adds  greatly  to  the 
general  richness  of  effect,  and  it  is  considered 
that  it  will  be  one  of  the  marked  features  of 
the  new  church.  'The  eastern  walls  of  the 
chancel  will  be  enriched  by  seven  lofty  three- 
light  windows,  the  heads  being  filled  with 
tracery.  An  arch  on  the  south  side  divides  the 
chancel  from  the  vestries  and  the  organ- 
chamber,  and  another  on  the  north  .side  from 
the  ambulatory  aud  chapel  and  gallery  for 
musicians  or  additional  choir.  An  ambulatory 
running  round  the  eastern  wall  forms  a 
connexion  between  the  chapel  and  the 
vestries,  musicians,  and  organist.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  formed  a complete 
chancel  and  sanctuary,  which,  together  with 
the  north  aisle, — accommodating,  as  it  will, 
about  200  people,  — forms  almost  a complete 
Bmall  church,  with  separate  entrances  for  clergy 
and  laity.  This  portion  of  the  church  will  be 
heated  and  lighted  independently  of  the  main 
building.  The  nave  floor  being  28  ft.  above 
the  ground  level  at  the  east  end,  ample  room  is 
gained  in  the  basement  for  a large  crypt,  whichi 
is  designed  to  be  used  for  various  parochial 
purposes.  The  main  features  that  the  archi- 
tect has  tried  to  realise  in  the  exterior 
have  been  : — (1)  to  attain  loftiness  and  dignity 
throughout ; (2)  to  take  every  advantage  of 
the  fall  in  site  to  get  as  grand  an  effect 
as  possible  at  the  east  end;  (3)  to  group^the- 
principal  parts  of  the  building  as  picturesquely 
as  possible.  With  the  means  at  his  disposal  the 
architect  saw  he  could  not  hope  to  build  a 
tower  or  spire  of  large  dimensions,  and  there- 
fore he  has  designed  a kind  of  minaret  tower, 
which,  while  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
feeling  of  the  design  generally,  is  sufficiently 
large  to  adroit  of  a peal  of  bells.  A fleche  of 
very  considerable  height  is  placed  on  the  centre- 
of  the  roof  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  and 
chancel.  The  church,  when  finished,  will 
accommodate  about  1,400  adults.  The  entire- 
work  has  been  designed  by,  and  is  being  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of,  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Fellowes  Prynne,  A.R.I.B.A.,  London.  The 
first  contract  only  includes  the  foundations 
of  a small  portion  of  the  east  end  put  in  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation-stone,  the 
contractors  being  Messrs.  Kynoch  ic  Co. 

Epsom. — The  parish  church,  Epsom,  has  been 
re-opened,  after  repair  and  renovation.  The 
works  include  the  repainting  of  the  gallery,  re- 
colouring of  the  walls  of  the  interior,  repairing 
the  roofing,  and  renewing  the  copings  through- 
out, the  copings  and  parapets  being  in  an 
extremely  bad  condition.  In  addition  to  the 
work  under  the  contract,  the  whole  of  the  aisle 
benches,  as  well  as  the  dado  framing,  had  to- 
be  removed  to  fill  up  two  cavities,  caused 
by  the  decay  of  two  tombs  built  in  the 
wall  (so  says  a local  paper).  Sugg’s  Chris- 
tiana globes  and  burners  have  been  fitted 
to  the  gallery,  and  new  brackets  with  double 
lights  have  been  substituted  for  the  old  single 
lights  under  the  gallery,  and  additional  lights 
have  been  fixed  in  the  chancel.  The  font  has 
been  put  in  a more  prominent  position,  and 
cleaned,  and  a new  heating  apparatu.s  supplied 
by  Mr.  Dorset.  The  painting  of  the  reredos  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Oldaker.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  H.  M.  and  E.  W.  Grellier.  and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Chivington, 
builder,  Epsom. 

Langridge. — It  is  proposed  to  restore  Lang- 
ridge  Church,  Bath,  at  a cost  of  about  5007 
From  a long  and  interesting  historical  and 
architectural  account  of  the  church  which 
appeared  in  the  Bath  Chronicle  on  the  13th 
inst.,  we  gather  that  this  very  interesting  build- 
ing is  now  in  a lamentable  state  of  disrepair. 
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Llanwddyn, — The  new  church  erected  by  the 
Corporation  of  Liverpool  to  replace  the  old 
parish  church  in  the  valley  of  Llanwddyn 
(removed  for  the  constrnction  of  the  Vyrnwy 
Reservoir)  has  been  consecrated.  The  building 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Wddyn,  and  occupies  a com- 
manding position  on  high  land  to  the  right  of 
the  great  embankment  as  seen  from  the  Llan- 
fyllin  road.  The  church  is  designed  with  nave, 
transepts,  choir  chancel,  south  aisle,  and  porch, 
and  is  constructed  externally  with  local  stone 
walls,  with  dressings  of  Cefn  stones  to  windows, 
buttresses,  and  belfry.  The  style  adopted  is  the 
Early  Pointed,  with  the  exception  of  the  south 
door,  which  is  semi-Norman,  protected  by  a 
massive  oak  porch,  wdth  an  inscription  on  the 
internal  beams  to  the  following  efiect: — “This 
church  of  St.  Wddyn  was  erected  a.d.  1887,  the 
old  Church  of  St.  John  being  covered  by  Lake 
Vyrnwy.”  The  interior  has  a triple  arcade 
between  nave  and  south  aisle,  and  four  deeply- 
moulded  arches  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave, 
chair,  and  transepts.  All  these  are  of  Bath 
stone,  which  contrasts  well  with  the  new 
Ruabon  bricks,  with  which  the  whole  interior 
walls  are  faced.  A credence  and  sedilia  are 
provided  in  the  chancel,  also  of  Bath  stone. 
The  roofs  of  the  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  are 
open  to  the  ridges,  with  massive  arched  prin- 
cipals, collars,  and  ties,  and  moulded  wall- 
plates.  The  choir  and  chancel  have  panelled 
ceilings,  coved  at  the  sides,  and  with  bold  wood 
ribs  and  plates.  All  the  woodwork  to  roof  is 
stained  a dark  oak  colour,  and  varnished.  There 
are  dark  oak  screens  to  the  transept  arches, 
that  on  the  north  side  enclosing  the  vestry. 
The  pulpit,  choir-stalls,  and  reading-desk  are 
all  of  dark  oak,  and  the  front  of  the  stalls 
is  formed  from  old  oak  panelling,  which  was 
taken  from  the  gallery  front  of  the  old  church. 
The  font  and  east  gable  cross  from  the  old 
church  are  also  used  in  the  new  buildings.  The 
seating  is  of  varnished  pitch-pine ; the  floors  of 
nave,  aisle,  and  transepts  are  of  solid  wood 
Lilocks,  and  that  of  choir  and  chancel  is  of  deep 
red  and  black  tiles,  arranged  in  simple  patterns. 
The  windows  are  glazed  in  tinted  cathedral- 
glas.s,  with  coloured  margins.  The  church  is 
heated  from  a chamber  below  the  vestry  by 
means  of  a hot-air  apparatus,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
•Cooper,  Liverpool.  Seats  are  provided  for  184 
persons,  including  a choir  of  nineteen,  and  more 
accommodation  can  be  provided,  if  necessary, 
"by  extra  seats  or  chairs.  The  architect  entrusted 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  works  by  the 
'Water  Committee  was  Mr.  Francis  U.  Holme. 
F.R.I.B.A..  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  John  Sadler, 
of  Widnes,  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
contractors  for  the  whole  of  the  works  were 
Messrs.  Hughes  and  Owen,  of  Wrexham.  The 
oak  work  and  pews  of  the  church  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Norburyand  Patterson, of  Liverpool; 
the  tiled  floors  by  Mr.  Swift ; and  the  plumbers’ 
work  of  church  and  vicarage  is  by  Messrs. 
Haskayne  & Kirsopp,  also  of  Liverpool. 

LtnigUoroiigh.—'Uhe  chancel  of  Emmanuel 
Church,  Loughborough,  has  just  been  decorated, 
at  the  cost  of  Mrs.  Crosher.  About  half  of  the 
east  wall  was  previously  decorated,  and  this 
has  been  cleaned,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  in  harmony  with  it. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  walls  is  in  cerulean 
blue,  and  on  the  east  wall,  near  the  right-hand 
window,  IS  the  figure  of  St.  John,  holding  a 
chalice,  and  near  the  left-hand  window  the 
figure  of  St.  Gabriel,  holding  a lily.  On  the 
north  and  south  walls  are  painted  cherubim, 
and  underneath  are  symbols  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, surmounting  diaper-work  composed  of 
roses  and  gold  crocuses.  On  the  right  side 
or  the  chapel  are  depicted  angels  praising  God, 
and  on  the  other  side  are  saiots.  Texts  have 
been  inscribed  on  the  window-sills,  and  the 
rest  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  former  designs.  The  work  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Heighway,  Kusel,  k Depree, 
of  London. 


luxury  — This  little  church 

ately  been  re-opened,  after  having  been  do 
fthree  months  for  restoration,  which  has  b 
^med  out  at  the  cost  of  Lord  Ilchester 
Blomfield  being  the  architect.  Though 
structural  parts  of  the  building  remain 
same,  the  internal  appearance  is  so  grez 
^tered  (according  to  the  Dorset  Cou 
Chronicle)  that  on  first  entering  it  the  imp 
-Sion  would  be  that  the  church  has  been  entii 
rebuilt.  Before  speaking  of  the  present  w 
It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  the  chu 
was  rebuilt  by  Mrs.  Susanna  Horner,  an 
cestressofthe  present  Earl,  in  the  last  centi 
A monument  in  the  church  says: — “ In  the  y 
1745,  this  parish  church,  being  ruinous,  i 


wholly  taken  down  and  rebuilt  on  the  same 
foundation,  and  was  adorned  with  pews,  font, 
altar-piece,  and  Communion-plate,  and  the 
rectory  enlarged  by  donations  of  land,  and  by 
its  union  with  that  of  Melbury  SampEord,  in 
like  manner  enlarged,  and  before  augmented 
with  the  bounty  of  the  most  gracious,  most 
glorious  Queen  Anne,”  &c.  The  church  is  dedi- 
cated to  Osmond,  Saint  and  Bishop,  and  we  find 
that  at  an  early  period  some  members  of  the 
family,  “ De  Melburys,”  bore  the  name  of 
Osmond.  The  earliest  record  of  a presentation 
to  the  rectory  is  in  the  year  1327.  The  present 
building,  of  the  Georgian  period  unmistakably, 
contains  traces  of  a far  more  ancient  and 
highly  decorated  structure, — as  shown  by 
fragments  of  carving  and  tracery,  which  latter 
must  have  formed  parts  of  large  and 
handsome  windows.  In  removing  an  un- 
sightly gallery,  an  interesting  discovery  was 
made  of  a fine  Gothic  arch,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  tower  from  the  church,  the  key-stones 
and  upper  part  having  been  cut  away  to  give 
room  for  a square  doorway,  which  gave  admit- 
tance to  the  gallery.  A flight  of  steps  led  up  to 
this,  in  removing  which  a fine  old  Norman  font 
was  found,  in  a reversed  position,  and  under- 
neath it  a head  carved  in  stone  (which  has 
since  been  built  into  the  wall  of  the  new  vestry). 
The  altar-piece  was  removed  some  years  since, 
when  the  widow  of  the  late  rector  replaced 
it  with  a window  in  memory  of  her  daughter. 
Tliis  window  was  put  in  by  Clayton  k.  Bell. 
At  that  time  the  church  was  partly  restored,  and 
since  then  two  other  memorial  windows  have 
been  added.  The  present  alterations  include  a 
new  roof  to  the  church,  with  an  oak  panelled 
ceiling ; the  closing  of  the  south  door,  by  which 
twenty  sittings  are  gained ; and  the  making 
of  the  west  door  into  the  principal  entrance. 
The  whole  of  the  old  high  pews  have  been 
removed,  and  open  benches  substituted,  these 
being  of  dark  oak.  Mr.  Green,  of  Blandford, 
undertook  the  oak  ceiling  and  all  the  woodwork, 
and  Mr.  Mumferd  supplied  the  Ham-hill  stone. 

Jlyme  Intrinsica.  — The  parish  church  here 
has  been  re-opened,  after  alterations.  In  188G 
a new  roof  was  placed  upon  the  edifice,  the 
walls  were  repaired,  the  tower  restored,  and  the 
bells  re-hung.  Windows  of  “cathedral  glass” 
were  also  put  in.  This  work  was  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  the  cost  being 
364^  The  principal  alterations  now  effected  are 
the  substitution  of  open  benches  for  pews  of  the 
“ horse-box  ” pattern,  and  the  laying  of  a new 
floor.  The  front  seats  in  the  chancel  contain 
ornamental  panels  from  some  of  the  old  wood- 
work. The  floor  underneath  the  pews  is  formed 
of  wood  blocks.  The  aisles  are  paved  with 
ornamental  tiles.  A new  pulpit  of  pitch-pine 
has  been  fixed.  The  church  was  formerly  of  one 
level,  but  the  chancel  has  now  been  raised  G in., 
and  the  Communion-table  another  6 in.  An 
altar-rail  of  oak  has  been  fitted.  The  gallery  at 
the  end  has  been  removed.  The  builder  who 
has  carried  out  the  alterations  is  Mr,  J.  Andrews, 
of  Thornford,  Messrs.  Benson,  of  Yeovil,  being 
the  architects.  The  cost  will  be  150?. 

Soiithhorough. — A new  south  transept  has 
been  erected  at  St.  Tliomas’s  Church,  South- 
borough,  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  new  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  C.  J.  Gallard  & Son, 
from  the  plans  of  Mr.  K.  H,  Garling,  architect, 
at  a cost  of  about  800?.  The  south  aisle  con- 
tains four  two-light  tracery  windows,  and  an 
open-timbered  roof  resting  on  stone  corbels 
replaces  the  lean-to  plastered  ceiling.  The  new 
transept  gives  accommodation  for  about  twenty 
additional  seats. 

The  new  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Sparkhill,  was  consecrated  a week  or 
two  ago.  The  church  is  at  present  in  the  parish 
of  Tardley.  That  portion  of  the  church  now 
erected  provides  seats  for  G63  persons,  and  when 
completed,  by  the  extension  of  the  nave,  will 
contain  seats  for  1,000.  The  edifice  is  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  temporary  church.  This  site 
is  triangular  in  form  and  limited  in  area,  and 
the  architects  (Me.ssrs,  Martin  and  Chamber- 
lain)  have  therefore  been  restricted  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  plan  for  some  portions  of  the 
new  building.  ‘Tlie  new  church  is  cruciform  in 
plan,  with  a nave  at  present  58  ft,,  and  when 
completed  102  ft.,  long,  bv  45  ft.  wide.  The  south 
transept  is  45  ft.  by  IG  ft. ; the  north,  45  ft.  by 
14  ft.,  with  an  annexe,  28  ft.  by  7 ft.  The 
chancel  is  30  ft.  by  -14  ft, , with  an  apsidal  end, 
organ  chamber  on  north  side,  and  spacious  vestry 
on  south  side  capable  of  accommodating  fifty 
people.  Three  entrances  are  provided  to  the 
church,  and  one  to  the  vestry.  A temporary 
brick  wall  divides  the  portion  of  the  church 
already  built  from  the  site  of  the  future  exten- 
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sion.  The  building  is  constructed  of  brick,  with 
Derbyshire  stone  dressings  on  the  outside,  and 
is  plastered  throughout  on  the  inside  with 
adamant  cement.  It  is  built  in  the  Early  Gothic 
style.  The  roof  is  covered  with  brown  tiles, 
supported  on  iron  ribs,  which  are  enclosed  in 
pitch-pine  ; the  ceiling  is  arched  and  supported, 
and  divided  into  panels  with  moulded  wooden 
ribs.  Over  each  of  the  main  ribs  is  a pitch-pine 
arcade,  and  the  roof  of  the  chancel  is  sup- 
ported by  pitch-pine  arched  trusses.  The 
ribs  of  the  nave  and  transept  are  supported 
on  stone  columns,  and  those  of  the  chancel 
on  stone  corbels.  The  corbels  and  part 
of  the  capitals  have  been  carved  by  Mr. 
Barfield,  of  Leicester.  The  window  heads  are 
filled  with  stone  tracery.  The  chancel  arch  is 
formed  of  best  moulded  bricks  of  special 
design,  supported  on  stone  columns  with  carved 
capitals,  The  entire  floor  of  the  church  is 
covered  with  deal  blocks  laid  herring-bone 
fashion,  on  a concrete  foundation,  and  the  floor 
of  the  chancel  with  Craven,  Dunuill,  & Co.’s 
ornamental  tiles.  The  seats  are  in  pitch-pine. 
The  gas-fittings  and  altar  standards  have  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Beard,  & 
Co.,  with  the  exception  of  two  20-light 
pendants.  The  church  is  warmed  by  Messrs. 
Haden’s  warm-air  apparatus.  The  pulpit  will 
be  of  oak,  richly  carved,  on  a Caen  stone  base. 
The  reading-desk  will  also  be  of  oak.  In  the 
designing  of  this  church  the  architects  have 
(according  to  the  Birmingham  Gazette)  alto- 
gether discarded  the  old  type  of  church,  which 
divides  the  main  body  into  nave  and  side 
aisles.  By  this  means  the  columns  and  other 
obstructions  to  the  sight  are  done  away  with, 
the  preacher  having  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  see  the  occupant  of  every  seat  in  the 
church,  while  the  church  is  spacious  and  light, 
as  well  as  striking  in  appearance.  The  present 
cost  of  the  church  will  be  about  4,550?.,  and  the 
cost  of  the  remainder,  without  the  tower  and 
spire,  is  estimated  at  1,GS5?.,  making  a total 
of  6,236?.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Sapeote  & 
Son. 

Stoney  Stanton. — The  parish  church  of  Stoney 
Stanton  has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration 
and  enlargement.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wm.  Bassett 
Smith,  architect,  London,  by  Messrs.  Law  & 
King,  builders,  Lutterworth. 

Warvii7i.$ter. — According  to  the  Warmiiister 
journal,  the  rebuilding  of  the  parish  church  is 
making  good  progress.  The  architect  for  the 
work  is  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  A.R.A. 
During  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  portion 
Mr.  Blomfield  was  represented  by  his  clerk  of 
the  works,  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  but  that  gentleman 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Woodford,  Essex,  to 
carry  out  a most  important  work  for  Mr.  B'om- 
field,  and  Mr.  W.  Conradi  has  since  then 
fulfilled  the  onerous  duties  of  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  massive  English  oak  roofs,  covered 
in  with  lead  and  vigorously  carved,  will  cer- 
tainly be  marked  features.  The  nave  has 
arcades  of  five  bays  on  each  side,  and  the  vault- 
ing shafts  that  carry  the  roof  timbers  above 
spring  from  sculpt  ured  angels,  each  of  which  will 
carry  a musical  instrument.  The  carved  stone 
work  on  the  exterior  is  very  quaint.  All  the 
carved  work  in  stone  and  wood  about  the  new 
nave  and  aisles,  like  that  of  the  chancel,  is  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  Mr.  Gaisford  is 
executing  the  woodwork,  and  Mr.  W.  Strong  is 
the  general  contractor.  The  wrought  metal 
work  is  by  Messrs.  Singer  & Son,  of  Frome. 
One  of  the  features  in  the  newly-built  church, 
when  complete,  will  be  the  puli3it  that  Mr. 
George  Vicary,  of  Warminster,  has  presented. 
This  pulpit  will  stand  upon  the  north 
side,  close  against  the  tower  pier.  It  will  be 
octagonal  on  plan,  nearly  7 ft.  high,  and  will 
have  a base  of  blue  Pennant  stone,  upon  which 
will  be  a cluster  of  eight  polished  Devonshire 
marble  columns.  These  Mr.  Blomfield,  in  his 
design,  shows  supporting  the  main  body  of  the 
pulpit,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  to  be  of 
polished  variegated  marble.  The  angle  columns 
and  the  upper  cornice  will  also  be  of  the  same 
material,  whilst  the  rest  will  be  in  finely-grained 
yellow  magnesian  limestone.  There  will  be 
carved  angels  at  each  of  the  six  angles. 
The  pulpit  is  now  being  executed  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  who  is  also  making,  from  Mr. 
Blomfield's  design,  the  new  font,  which  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Jones,  of  Warminster. 
It  is  square  on  plan,  the  bowl  being  supported 
by  five  polished  Purbeck  marble  columns.  The 
font  itself,  together  with  the  base  and  the  slab 
the  whole  structure  stands  on,  is  of  polished 
Hopton  Wood  stone.  The  various  capitals  and 
■ bases  are  carved,  and  on  the  four  faces  of  the 
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bowl  are  circular  panels.  A view  and  plan  of 
the  church  as  restored  were  given  in  x\iQBvilder 
for  Feb.  12,  18a7. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Gloucester. — The  Gloucestershire  Chronicle 
I says  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  have 
now  finally  approved  of  the  amended  plans 
submitted  by  Messrs.  Medland  A Son,  archi- 
I tects  to  the  Governors  of  the  Gloucester  United 
I Endowed  Schools,  for  building  the  new  Crypt 
Grammar  School  in  Friars  Orchard,  under  the 
i contract  of  Mr.  Alfred  King  at  the  sum  of 
£:-l,443.  10s.  The  buildings,  which  will  have  a 
front  elevation  to  Brunswick-road,  are  to  be  of 
plain  brick,  with  stone  dressings  to  the  windows 
and  a stone  turret  for  the  bell.  The  rooms  will 
I consist  of  an  assembly-room  the  full  height  of  the 
' wall  plate,  with  three  class-rooms  adjoining; 
a junior  boys’  room  on  the  ground-floor,  a 
science  and  art  room  and  laboratory  above  this, 
and  a covered  play-ground.  The  approaches  to 
these  rooms  are  from  a corridor  in  the  centre 
of  the  block. 

Shreivshury.  — The  Congregational  Sunday- 
schools  here  have  just  been  re-opened,  after 
considerable  enlargement.  The  new  buildings, 
which  are  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings 
and  moulded  Ruabon  brick  string-courses,  con- 
sist of  the  extension  of  the  width  of  the  school- 
room, making  the  size  of  the  room  60  ft.  by 
40  ft.,  the  enlargement  of  the  class-rooms  over 
the  school-room,  and  the  erection  of  a new 
wing  on  the  ground-floor,  containing  infants’ 
school-room,  library,  china-closet,  lavatory  and 
other  conveniences,  entrance-hall,  with  stone 
staircase,  and  six  new  class-rooms.  A house, 
with  all  necessary  conveniences,  has  also  been 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  caretaker. 
The  sclioolroom  has  been  wainscotted  and 
plastered  and  fitted  with  movable  divisions  for 
the  use  of  separate  classes ; the  old  class-rooms 
have  been  re-arranged  and  enlarged  with  the 
building,  so  that,  including  the  new  rooms,  there 
is  now  a total  of  twelve  class-rooms.  The 
whole  of  the  building  is  lieated  with  hot-water 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Newcastle,  and  ventilated 
by  Kershaw’s  pneumatic  ventilators  and  fresh- 
air  inlets.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  A.  B.  Deakin,  architect,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Morris,  builder.  The  large  schoolroom  is 
lighted  by  five  of  the  Wenham  lamps. 

Soutiunnpton.  — The  Southampton  School 
Board  have  lately  opened  two  additional  depart- 
ments to  the  Central  District  School,  to  accom- 
modate some  six  hundred  children,  boys  and 
girls,  in  the  growing  neighbourhood  of  Nichols’ 
Town.  The  schools  are  situated  in  Argyle- 
road.  near  the  junction  with  St.  Mary’s-road, 
and  closely  adjacent  to  the  School  Board 
offices  recently  opened,  and  with  the  addition 
of  the  existing  infants’  school  form  a set  of 
buildings  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  a : 
thousand  children.  They  were  designed  by  ' 
Mr.  E.  T.  Howell,  the  Board’s  architect,  and 
built  by  Messrs.  Honeychurch  & Mitchelraore. 
They  are  faced  with  red  brick,  with  white  and 
blue  brick  bands  and  Bath  stone  dressings,  and 
high-pitch  slated  roofs.  The  contract  price  for 
their  erection  was  4,150^. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Bristol. — The  window  over  the  doorway  in 
the  north  transept  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Red- 
land,  has  been  filled  in  with  stained-glass  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  G. 
Walsh.  There  are  four  lights,  with  rather 
elaborate  tracery.  The  subjects  selected  are 
our  Lord  blessing  children  and  His  charge  to 
St.  Peter.  Each  of  these  groups  has  been 
designed  to  occupy  two  panels,  formed  in  canopy 
work,  having  below  compartments  in  which  are 
introduced  shields,  the  central  ones  being  the 
arms  of  the  diocese  and  of  the  city,  on  the  dexter 
side  the  arms  of  Walsh,  and  on  the  sinister 
those  of  Walsh  impaling  Weston.  In  the  tracery 
are  figures  of  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  Andrew, 
and  St.  James.  The  window  is  the  design  and 
work  of  Messrs.  Joseph  Bell  ik  Sons,  of  Bristol. 

Lancaster. — Two  stained-glass  windows  and 
a brass  tablet  have  lately  been  placed  in 
Lancaster  parish  church,  as  a memorial  to  the 
late  Mr.  J.  P.  Chamberlain  Starkie.  The  work 
was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Warring- 
ton & Co.,  of  London. 


Stuticnt's  Column* 

ARTIFICIAL  STONES.— XXVI. 
Hardening  of  Lime  and  Cement  Artificial  Stone 
Mixtures. 

nN  the  preceding  articles  it  will  have  been 
observed  that  all  the  more  noteworthy 
of  the  artificial  stones  there  enumerated 
contain  lime  or  cement  mixtures  as  the  binding 
agents.  It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  summarise 
a few  of  the  sometimes  conflicting  theories  that 
have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  hardening  of 
such  mixtures. 

In  the  case  of  simple  combinations  of  lime 
with  sand,  or  allied  siliceous  materials,  the 
cementitious  character  has  been  variously 
accounted  for. 

For  many  years  it  was  believed  that  the 
harder  the  limestone  from  which  the  lime  was 
obtained,  the  harder  became  the  resulting 
mortar  or  concrete  of  which  it  formed  part. 
Since  Smeaton’s  time,  however,  this  theory  has 
found  no  acceptance.  The  formation  of  a 
superficial  coating  of  silicate  of  lime  on  the 
grains  of  sand  or  flint  has  also  been  believed  to 
be  the  chief  agency  in  the  production  of  a 
coherent  mortar  or  stone.  The  addition  of  sand 
certainly  prevents  cracking,  especially  when  fat 
limes  are  used,  but  whether  the  lime  actually 
unites  with  the  surfaces  of  the  particles  of  the 
insoluble  variety  of  silica  such  as  sand  repre- 
sents, is,  according  to  many  authorities,  a 
debateable  point. 

MM.  Chatelier,  Landrin,  and  others  have 
shown  that,  to  be  really  active,  the  silica  must 
be  present  in  the  form  of  what  they  term 
“hydraulic  silica,”  such  as  is  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  alkaline 
silicates.  The  washed  product  is  capable 
of  uniting  directly  with  lime,  forming, 
according  to  Landrin,  a silicate  of  lime, 
having  the  composition  indicated  by  the 
formula  4Ca0,3Si02  (Chatelier  contends  for 
the  formula  2Ca6,Si02).  This  silica  im- 
parts to  lime  hydraulic  properties,  aud  the 
mixture  has  been  termed  “ Puzzo-Portland," 
from  the  belief  that  this  easily-affected  form  of 
silica  is  found  in  puzzuolana,  the  value  of 
which,  when  added  to  good  lime,  was  greatly 
appreciated  before  the  more  convenient  manu- 
factured hydraulic  cements  were  introduced. 
Theauthorisinclined  tobelieve  thattbereissome 
degree  of  chemical  attraction  established  by  the 
long-continued  contact  of  lime  with  siliceous 
sand,  but  that  the  value  and  extent  of  this  action 
has  been  over-estimated.  The  influence  of  the 
sand  is  evidently  mainly  mechanical  in  prevent, 
ing  the  shrinking  and  cracking  of  the  mass,  the 
particles  serving  also  as  nuclei  around  which 
the  lime  collects  and  undergoes  whatever 
chemical  changes  may  influence  it.  Spiller 
contends  that  the  hardening  in  mortar-mixtures 
is  due  to  the  change  of  lime  into  carbonate, 
and  Schott  maintains  that  this  is  true  even  in 
the  case  of  Portland  cement,  the  hardening  of 
which  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  formation  of 
a hydrated  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina. 
Schott  relies  for  support  in  bis  contention 
mainly  upon  the  observation  that  when  the 
cement  is  moistened  with  solution  of  ammonium 
carbonate  it  hardens  better  than  if  pure  water 
only  is  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  observers  have  loudly 
proclaimed  the  injurious  influence  of  carbonic 
' acid  when  added  to  lime  before  or  during 
admixture  with  sand  or  other  materials.  To 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  carbonic  acid  ordinarily 
dissolved  in  water,  Dr.  Higgins  advocated  the 
employment  of  lime-water  in  making  up  mortars 
and  cements ; and  others  have  asserted  that, 
especially  in  the  case  of  hydraulic  limes  and 
cements,  the  efficiency  of  the  hardening  depends 
much  on  the  slowness  of  their  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  Lieutenant 
Innes,  R.E.,  held  that  carbonic  acid  is  injurious 
when  absorbed  by  lime  through  air  exposure,  or 
retained  through  careless  manufacture.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  late  General  Scott,  R.E.,  and 
others,  have  actually  suggested  the  manu- 
facture of  limes  and  cements  in  which  a por- 
tion of  carbonate  is  still  retained.  One 
patentee  has  claimed  the  use  of  water  charged 
with  carbonic-acid  gas  in  the  making-up  of 
mortars  and  cements. 

Vicat's  contention  that  “the  absorption  and 
penetration  of  this  gas  (carbonic  acid  gas)  pro- 
ceeds more  rapidly  in  the  hydraulic  limes  than 
in  the  fat  limes,”  is  disputed  by  his  translator, 
Capt.  Smith,  who  supports  Robertson’s  theory  that 
“ the  depth  to  which  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed 
into  mortar  in  a given  time,  and,  to  a certain  * 


extent,  the  induration  from  that  cause,  varies 
inversely_  with  the  hydraulic  properties  of  the- 
lime,  which  depend  on  the  silica  contained 
in  it.” 

The  “carbonate”  hardening  theory  may  be 
thus  briefly  explained.  An  intennediate  or 
basic  carbonate,  which  contains  more  lime  than- 
the  ordinary  carbonate,  is  first  produced  when 
slaked  lime  is  e.xposed  to  the  air,  and  this  com- 
pound hardens  when  mixed  with  water.  It  has 
also  been  pointed  out  that,  if  this  partial  re- 
union of  carbonic  acid  and  lime  is  to  be  brought 
about,  the  latter  must  be  previously  combined 
with  its  equivalent  of  water.  Dry  quicklime 
will  not  absorb  the  ga.s,  so  that  mortars  and 
stuccos  made  with  imperfectly- slaked  lime 
remain'  caustic  even  after  many  years’ exposure- 
. to  the  atmosphere. 

The  conflict  of  opinion,  both  as  regards  theory 
and  practice,  which  is  so  bewildering  to  the 
student,  has  arisen  largely  from  the  fact  that 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  slight 
but  very  important  variations  in  the  chemical 
and  physical  constitution  of  the  mortar  or 
cement  ingredients.  To  lay  down  a law  that 
will  hold  good  in  every  case  requires  a far 
greater  amount  of  reliable  and  properly-tested 
evidence  than  is  at  present  available.  The 
dogmatic  assertions  of  many  experimenters  are 
due  to  the  limited  scope  of  their  observations, 
and  not  infrequently  to  the  tempting  but  mis- 
leading system  of  first  forming  a theory  and 
then  making  the  experiments  and  observations- 
fit  in  with  it.  The  whole  question  of  induration 
of  cements,  &;c.,  depends  so  much  upon  the  mode- 
of  preparation  and  conditions  of  treatment  that 
to  deal  with  it  adequately  would  involve  the 
preparation  of  a separate  series  of  articles. 

In  concluding  this  lengthy,  and  yet  con- 
densed and  incomplete  r6sum^  of  a large  and 
important  subject,  reference  may  be  made  to 
an  invention  for  -which  letters  patent  were 
obtained  by  an  Irish  doctor  in  1845,  which  is  a^ 
enrions  illustration  of  the  mania  which  pos- 
sesses some  folks  for  securing  patents  foir 
the  haziest  of  ideas,  and  which  serve  chiefly 
the  unedifying  purpose  of  perpetuating  their 
Indicrons  and  elaborate  ignorance  of  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  in  which  they  xoould  pose 
as  _ discoverers.  The  patent  in  question 
claims  the  use  of  magnetism  for  impart- 
ing harder  and  more  stone-like  qualities 
to  mixtures  of  lime  and  water,  or  lime 
mixed  with  iron,  antimony,  alum,  sulphur 
manganese,  Ac.,  “by  arranging  and  disposing 
permanent  magnets  and  causing  friction  of 
them  within  and  against  a vessel  containing 
the  lime  to  be  operated  upon,  whereby  the 
lime  is  made  to  absorb  certain  principles  arising 
out  of  magnetic  influence,  assisted  by  friction, 
which  causes  the  lime  to  become  very  hard  and 
durable,  and  imparts  to  it  an  appearance  similar 
to  stone  or  marble.”  In  another  modification 
a current  from  a Smoe’s  or  Grove’s  battery  is 
made  to  pass  through  the  mixture.  Further 
comment  on  this  precious  specification  would, 
be  superfluous. 


^oolis. 

Stair-Building  in  Us  Various  Fot^s,  and  the- 
nero  One-plane  Method  of  Hand-railing.  By 
James  H.  Monckton.  New  York:  John 
Wiley  Sons.  London  : Triibner. 


EFORE  the  appearance  in  1792  of 
Peter  Nicholson's  “ Carpenter’s  Guide,'' 
all  the  published  treatises  on  stair- 
cases and  hand-railing  were  based  on 
erroneous  principles,  and  were  therefore  in- 
accixrate.  The  whole  science  of  hand- 
railing  is  simply  the  accurate  determination, 
of  the  curves  formed  by  the  cutting  of  a 
cylinder  by  obliqne  planes,  and  Nicbolson’&- 
principles  were  quite  correct,  his  theory  of 
cylindrical  sections  being  {he  true  one ; bui 
his  method  of  applying  it  was  complicated  and 
difficult  to  follow.  Newlands  succeeded  in 
somewhat  simplifying  Nicholson’s  methods  of 
delineation,  and  in  tbe  work  under  notice  the- 
author  attempts  a still  easier  plan.  The  book 
consists  almost  entirely  of  plates  which  are  well 
and  clearly  drawn,  but  the  lettering  is  not 
always  accurate.  In  the  case  of  diagrams,  when, 
a large  number  of  letters  are  used,  it  is  always  a 
difficult  matter  to  ensure  accuracy,  but  special 
pains  should  be  taken,  as  nothing  is  more 
perplexing  to  a student  who  endeavours 
to  imderstand  the  diagram  and  to  follow  the- 
reasoning  employed  in  solving  a problem, 
than  to  find  the  letter  E used  in  the 
letterpress  when  R is  used  in  the  diagram. 
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We  can  cordially  recommend  the  plan  of 
placing  the  letterpress  opposite  the  diagram 
described,  as  we  entirely  sympathise  with  the 
author  in  his  remarks  on  “the  weary  task  of 
turning  from  reference  pages  to  plates  located 
at  another  portion  of  the  book."  A number  of 
terms  used  in  stair-building  are  defined,  but  in 
some  cases  a little  confusion  is  caused,  on  ac- 
count of  the  American  phraseology  not  always 
being  the  same  as  our  own.  We  are  somewhat 
surprised  not  to  find  a definition  of  the  trace  of 
a plane,  which,  we  remember,  puzzled  us  con- 
siderably when  we  first  met  with  the  term  in  its 
technical  meaning  of  the  line  common  to  two 
planes  meeting  at  an  angle.  The  work  is  cer- 
tainly instructive,  and  the  plans  of  various 
forms  of  staircase  are  useful  to  the  student ; but 
some  of  the  designs  for  newels  and  balusters  are 
of  a fearful  and  wonderful  character. 


Building  Construction  and  Drawing.  By 
Charles  F.  Mitchell,  Lecturer  on  Build- 
ing Construction  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Part  I.,  First  Stage  or  Elementary  Course. 
London ; B.  T.  Batsford.  188^. 

This  book  has  been  compiled,  the  author 
says,  primarily  for  the  students  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institute.  It  is,  however,  well  wortli 
the  attention  of  any  beginners  in  the  study  of 
building  construction.  It  is  a small  and 
inexpensive  book,  containing  a great  deal  of 
information,  put  in  a clear  manner  and  with 
as  few  words  as  possible,  and  illustrated 
by  a great  number  of  woodcuts,  all 
very  well  and  cleai'ly  drawn  for  their  pur- 
pose ; scarcely  ;iny  point  that  is  mentioned  being 
%vithout  its  illustration.  The  book  treats  of 
practical  bricklaying,  and  the  putting  together  of 
masonry,  woodwork,  ironwork,  Ac. , with  draw- 
ings of  junctions  of  various  kinds.  Plumbing 
is  also  treated  of,  as  far  as  coverings  and  gutters 
are  concerned;  the  methods  of  joining  pipes 
are  touched  upon.  The  author  does  not  go 
into  the  larger  subject  of  sanitary  plumbing 
and  appliances,  in  which  much  more  than  con- 
struction is  involved.  A chapter  is  given  also 
to  slating.  Some  samples  of  papers  on  con- 
struction set  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment are  appended,  as  one  object  of  the  book  is 
to  prepare  students  for  the  elementary  exami- 
nations of  the  Department. 

It  would  have  been  better,  in  the  chapter  on 
roofing,  to  have  given  a simple  and  direct  state- 
ment of  the  scientific  principle  of  the  truss, 
instead  of  leaving  the  reader  to  gather  this 
from  the  reasons  given  separately  for  the  intro- 
duction of  various  parts  in  a roof-framing  as  it 
advances  in  size.  In  regard  to  the  lixing  of 
elates,  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  em- 
phasise rather  more  the  danger  from  the  action 
of  wind  from  nailing  slates  too  high  up  ; a danger 
which  every  high  gale  in  a town  illustrates. 
But  in  general  the  book  appears  an  excellent 
and  trustworthy  little  treatise  as  far  as  it  goes, 
prepared  and  illustrated  in  a very  thorough  and 
practical  spirit. 

Bazell's  Annual  for  1889  ••  a Cyclopedic  Record 
of  Men  and  Topics  of  the  Day.  Edited  by 
E. D.  Price, F.G-.S.  London:  HazeU,  Watson, 
& Viney. 

This  appears  to  be  the  fourth  year  of  issue 
of  an  exceedingly  useful  handbook  of  refer- 
ence for  writers  as  well  as  readers.  It  this 
year  extends  to  094  pages,  as  against  622 
pages  last  year.  The  arrangement  of  the 
articles  is  alphabetical,  and  the  typography 
is  executed  in  such  a way  as  to  throw  new 
or  important  points  into  relief.  The  matter 
contained  between  the  covers  of  the  work  is 
remarkable  both  for  quantity  and  variety : there 
is  something  of  interest  for  “ all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.”  It  is  claimed  that  the 
present  issue  exhibits  considerable  advances 
as  compared  with  former  issues, — a point 
upon  which  we  cannot  decide,  as  this  is  the 
first  time  we  have. seen  the  work.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  test  it,  the  information  con- 
tained in  it  relating  to  events  in  1888  is  fairly 
complete,  but  there  are  some  omissions.  For 
instance,  whilst  the  “Obituary”  for  the  vear 
duly  chronicles  the  decease  of  Matthew  Hol- 
beche  Bloxam,  George  Godwin,  Edward 
I’Anson,  and  Richard  Popplewell  Pullan,  it 
does  not  contain  the  name  of  Charles  Auguste 
Questel,  the  distinguished  French  architect, 
although  other  foreign  artists  and  writers  who 
have  died  during  the  year  are  included.  A list 
of  affixes  which  is  given  includes  “FR.I.B.  A.,” 
but  not  “ A.R.I.B.A.,”  although  “ M.I.C.E,”  and 
“A.I.e.E.”  are  both  given.  A more  serious 
omission  is  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  its 


statutory  Examinations.  Neither  do  we  find 
any  mention  of  the  Architectural  Association 
or  the  Institute  of  Builders.  We  make  these 
criticisms  in  no  captious  spirit,  but  in  response 
to  the  express  invitation  given  by  the  editor 
in  the  preface.  Notwithstanding  all  that  we 
have  said,  “ Hazell’s  Annual  ” is  a veritable 
mine  of  information,  immediately  accessible. 
We  wish  it  continued  succe,s8. 


ALMANACKS  AND  DIARIES  FOR  1889. 

“The  British  Almanac  and  Companion” 
for  1889  (London:  published  by  the  Stationers’ 
Company)  is  characterised  by  its  usual  complete- 
ness. Its  contents  include  a list  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  this  year,  with  abstracts  of  the  more 
important  ones,  such  as  the  Local  Government 
Act.”  The  article  on  “Architecture  in  1887-88” 
is  unsigned,  and  is  somewhat  optimistic  intone. 
Lord  Grimtborpe  and  his  work  at  St.  Albans 
come  in  for  a good  deal  of  criticism,  but  what 
does  the  writer  mean  by  saying  that  “ technical 
critics  have  smothered,  ivith  ill  - suppressed 
amusement,  certain  disclosures  connected  with 
Lord  Grimthorpe's  declared  methods  of  con- 
struction, as  evidenced  in  the  work  executed 
under  his  orders  at  St.  Albans  ”?  (The  italics 
are  ours.)  We  are  not  aware  that  any  compe- 
tent “ technical  critic  ” has  sought  to  hush-up 
or  extenuate  any  of  the  blunders  made  by  the 
autocratic  amateur  who  has  been  allowed  to 
make  havoc  with  so  interesting  a building  as  St. 
Albans  Abbey.  At  any  rate,  we  think  we  can 
take  credit  to  ourselves  for  having  “ disclosed  ” 
or  shed  light  upon  some  of  Lord  Grimthorpe's 
“declared  methods.’’  But,  to  leave  this  par- 
ticular topic,  we  may  point  out  that  the  article 
of  which  we  are  speaking  omits  mention  of 
some  important  buildings,  and  is  not  free  from 
blunders,  some  of  them  (as,  e.g.,  “ Sunchi  Tape  ” 
instead  of  “ Tope  ”)  being  obviously  due  to  the 
printer.  The  article  on  “The  Art  of  the  Year” 
is  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  ; that  on  “ Music  ” 
is  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland;  and  those  on 
Science  are  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Maunder.  The 
absence  of  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
article  on  “ Architecture”  is  therefore  rendered 
the  more  conspicuous.  But,  when  all  is 
said,  the  “ Almanac  and  Companion  ” is  a very 
handy  and  useful  volume. 

“Whitaker’s  Almanack”  for  1889  has  just 
been  issued.  It  is  slightly  larger  than  the 
edition  for  last  year,  and  now  extends  to  704 
pages.  Amongst  the  articles  given  for  the  first 
time  may  be  cited  the  New  Local  Government 
Act.  Everything  has  been  brought  down  to  the 
latest  possible  date  before  publication,  and  veri- 
fied and  corrected  by  the  latest  available  returns. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  commenda- 
tion of  this  now  indispensable  reference-book. 

Messrs.  Hudson  k Kearns,  of  83,  Southwark- 
street,  have  sent  us  a selection  of  their  ad- 
mirable professional  and  general  Diaries  for 
1889.  “The  Architect’s  Diary,”  No.  12,  will  be 
found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  an  archi- 
tect’s office.  “ The  Architect's  Diary,”  No.  13, 
is  the  same  diary,  but  with  a larger  amount  of 
space  devoted  to  each  day.  “ The  Builder’s 
Diary,”  No.  11,  is  specially  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  builders.  A good  Diary  and  Notebook  for 
general  use  is  No.  9.  We  have  so  often  spoken 
of  the  great  excellence  of  these  Diaries  that  it 
is  difficult  to  find  new  words  in  which  to  express 
om:  commendation.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Messrs.  Hudson  & Kearns’s  “date-indicatiog 
blotting-pads  and  book  diaries  ’’  for  1889.  Nos.  7 
and  8a  will  be  found  especially  handy  for  the 
desk;  No.  8a  has,  besides  the  book  diary  and 
calendar  tablet  for  engagements,  a vellum  tablet 
for  “ standing  memos.”  and  detachable  strips  of 
white  writing-paper.  Very  handy  for  travelling 
is  the  blotting-pad  portfolio  diary,  with  book, 
tablet  for  memoranda,  pocket,  and  pad. 

“The  City  Diary  and  Almanack”  for  1889 
(London : City  Press  Office)  is  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  that  useful  publication. 

“The  Railway  Diary  and  Officials’  Directory  ” 
for  1889  (London : McCorquodale  k Co.)  is  an 
exceedingly  useful  diary,  interesting  alike  to 
railway  travellers  and  railway  shareholders. 
“ The  Railway  Almanack  ” (same  publishers)  is 
a useful  and  well-printed  sheet  for  office  use. 

From  Messrs.  William  Coliins,  Sons,  k Co., 
Bridewell-place,  E.C.,  we  have  received  “ Col- 
lins’s Improved  Calendar  Pad”  for  1889,  the 
feature  of  which  is  that  under  a small  flap  at 
the  top  of  the  pad  a strip  of  paper  for  noting 
a week’s  engagements  is  provided  for  each  week 
of  the  year,  in  such  a way  that  the  items  for 
seven  days  are  in  view  at  once. 

“ Blackwood’s  yhilling  Scribbling  Diary,”  No.  1 
I (London : Griffith  ,r arran,  Co.),  interleaved  with 


blotting-paper,  is  very  good  value  for  the  money. 

“Calvert’s  Mechanics’  Almanack  and  Work- 
shop Companion  ” for  1889  (London  and  Man- 
chester : John  Heywood)  is  the  sixteenth  issue 
of  a very  useful  little  publication,  sold  for 
fourpence.  Although  it  seems  to  be  primarily 
designed  for  the  use  of  mechanical  engineers, 
it  contains  a great  deal  of  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation useful  for  reference  in  offices  and  work- 
shops generally.  The  architectural,  engineering, 
and  building  notes  are  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Bancroft. 


VARIORUM. 

“ The  Electrical  Engineer,”  Vol.  I.,  New  Series 
(London  : Charles  k Co.,  Salisbury-court,  Fleet- 
street),  is  full  of  information  of  value,  inte- 
resting not  only  to  electrical  engineering 
specialists,  but  to  architects  and  the  general 
public.  It  is  well  printed  and  illustrated,  and 
appears  to  be  carefully  edited  throughout.  We 

wish  it  increasing  success. “ The  Garden 

Oracle  and  Floricultural  Year-Book,”  for  1889, 
by  Shirley  Hibberd  (London : Gardeners' 
Magazhte  office),  is  the  thirty-first  issue  of  that 
hardy  annual.  It  is  well  and  compactly 
arranged,  and  useful  alike  to  the  amateur  and 
to  the  prefessional  gardener. We  have  re- 

ceived No.  1 of  “ The  Library,  a Magazine  of 
Bibliography  and  Literature  ” (London  : Elliot 
Stock),  which  starts  with  the  new  year.  It  is 
the  organ  of  the  Library  Association  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and,  like  all  works  issued 
by  its  publisher,  is  well  printed.  Its 
contents  are  varied  and  interesting,  and 
it  chronicles  all  matters  of  interest  con- 
nected with  public  libraries. Among 

the  special  features  of  the  new  volume  of 
Little  Folks  Magazine  (London : Cassell  k Co.), 
commencing  with  the  January  number,  are 
full-page  “ Fanciful  Illustrations,”  by  Walter 
Crane,  with  verses  appropriate  to  the  various 

months. We  learn  that  the  fourteenth 

and  concluding  volume  of  Messrs.  Cassell  k 
Co.'s  “ Encyclopaedic  Dictionary”  is  ready  for 
publication.  This  work,  which  has  been  in 
preparation  for  nearly  seventeen  years,  will,  it 
is  claimed,  contain  about  60,000  more  words 
than  any  other  existing  dictionary.  It  ex- 
tends to  no  fewer  that  5,629  pages. 

We  are  asked  to  mention  that  “ Walks  in 
Holland,”  an  illustrated  hand-book  to  some  less 
frequented  parts  of  Hollaed,  including  Fries- 
land, Groningen,  and  Guelderland,  edited  by 
Mr.  Percy  Lindley,  is  in  preparation  (London : 
123,  Fleet-street).  A chapter  upon  sculling  and 
sailing  in  Dutch  waters  will  be  written  by  the 
editor. The  fourth  edition  of  the  “ Illus- 

trated Catalogue  of  Electric-Lighting  Plant  and 
Material,”  issued  by  the  General  Elbctric  Com- 
pany, 5,  Great  St.  Thomas  Apostle,  London,  is 
comprehensive,  and  contains  some  useful  in- 
formation on  the  subject. Messrs.  Measures 

Bros.  & Co.,  of  67,  Southwark-street,  have  sent 
us  a very  handy  waistcoat-pocket  calendar  for 
1889.  It  contains  weights  and  sections  of 
girders  and  joists,  with  their  safe  loads.  The 
sizes  of  cast-iron  columns,  with  calculated 
breaking  loads,  arc  also  given  in  this  useful 
little  production.-^— “ The  Electricians’  Direc- 
tory and  Handbook  for  1889  ” is  in  preparation, 
and  will  be  published  early  in  January. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

890,  Chimney  and  Ventilating  Shafts.  E.  P, 
Brett. 

This  invention  consists  essentially  of  a pipe, 
which  when  used  for  ventilating  purposes  is 
fixed  in  any  convenient  position  in  the  building 
or  shaft,  and  when  used  for  chimney  draught  is 
fixed  on  the  chimney  top.  Attached  to  this  pipe  is 
an  outer  case  or  pipe  kept  in  position  by  vertical 
webs  or  stays,  leaving  an  annular  space  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  main  pipe.  This  outer  case  has  open- 
ings to  which  pipes  are  attached  internally,  and 
pointing  upwards,  being  by  preference  arranged  in 
spiral  form.  A conical  shaped  cover,  opeu  at  top, 
is  attached  by  stays  to  the  outer  pipe  or  case,  and 
a smaller  size  pipe,  with  a conical  cover,  is  fixed 
over  the  opening.  The  action  is  promoted  by  the 
draught  through  the  side  pipes  operating  upon  the 
upward  current  from  the  main  pipe,  and  increas- 
ing the  draught  therefrom  in  proportion  to  the 
heat  and  rarefaction  of  the  ascending  air. 

1997,  Construction  of  Walls  and  Roofs.  E. 
Dupont  (Brussels). 

By  this  invention,  in  order  to  effect  the 
following  improvements — {1)  reduction  in  cost 
of  manufacture ; (2)  easy  mounting,  without  the 
employment  of  special  workmen ; (3)  dismount- 
ing constructed  walls  and  reconstructing  them 
economically  elsewhere;  (4  and  5)  resistance 
and  rapidity,  a system  is  designed  the  principal 
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I Jeaturea  of  which  are  as  follow ; Loog  laths 
or  strips  of  iron  or  metal  are  entwined  on  a 
skeleton  of  similar  material,  and  the  walls  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  panels,  which  are  fastened 
to  the  entwined  laths.  These  metallic  panels  can 
: be  employed  without  a lining,  or  can  be  lined  with 
a protective  metal,  painting,  plastering,  or  any 
other  coating,  constituting  a lacing  which,  wholly 
or  partially,  conceals  them. 

5,682,  Sash  Fastener.  C.  Jones. 

For  se/^nrity  a difference  is  made  in  the  form  of 
the  plate  which  receives  the  catch-bar  or  sash- 
, fastener  on  the  inner  sash,  and'also  in  combination. 

, A recess  is  cut  in  the  plate  of  sufficient  length  and 
width  to  receive  an  angle-piece  and  to  allow  it, 

! where  pivoted  at  its  junction,  to  move  backwards 
i and  forwards.  When  the  window  is  to  be  fastened 
the  catch-bar  is  pulled  over  until  it  comes  in 
I contact  with  the  angle-piece,  which  may  then  be 
I turned  over,  actuating  the  bolt,  which  can  only  be 
; moved  from  the  inside. 

6,908,  Closing  and  Flushing  Water-closets.  E. 
An^eoni  (Novara,  Italy). 

In  the  apparatus  which  is  the  subject  ol  this 
patent  the  covering  and  uncovering  of  the  pan 
is  automacically  effected,  the  lower  part  of  the 
pan  being  uncovwed  only  when  the  weight  of  a 
person  rests  upon  the  seat.  The  renewal  of  the 
water,  which  effects  the  sealing,  is  effected  by 
means  of  a sperial  pull,  and  the  water,  serving  to 
clean  the  dioh  or  pan,  may  be  delivered  automati- 
. cally  to  such  parts  by  the  weight  of  the  body. 
Mechanical  means  for  effecting  these  movements 
are  fully  described  in  the  specification. 

14,568,  Wall-tanks.  R.  C.  Sayer. 

According  to  this  invention  the  walls  them- 
selves are  made  hollow,  and  contain  the  liquid 
required  to  be  stored.  Boundary  walls  to  gardens 
or  estates  are  thus  made,  and  also  the  walls 
of  buildings.  Sometimes  the  inner  surface  of 
the  wall  is  made  water-tight,  or,  in  other  forms, 
a galvanised  iron  water  - tank  is  constructed, 
which  fits  in  the  hollow  walls.  The  tanks  are  fitted 
with  partitions  and  valves  to  prevent  the  escape  ol 
the  contents  in  case  of  a fracture. 

14,998,  Chimney-flues.  A.  Rost  (Frankfort). 

In  this  invention  double  vortical  Sues  aroused,  one 
of  which  serves  to  connect  the  fireplaces,  ovens,  or 
ranges  with  the  flues,  the  other  serving  exclusively 
to  conduct  the  soot  and  the  products  of  combustion 
to  a chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  building,  whence 
the  soot  may  bo  easily  removed. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Dec.  14. — 18,273,  T.  Scarborough,  Screws. — 
18,283,  E.  M.  Puyredon.  Metal  Pipes  or  Tubes. — . 
14,294,  E.  Strange  & J.  Austen,  Smoke  Extractors, 
Ventilators,  &c. 

Dec.  15.  —18,308,  J.  Abel,  Automatic  Door-closer. 
18,322,  N.  Locke,  Self-locking  Bolts  for  Doors.— 
18,325,  T.  May,  Hinge  with  Stop  Motion. — 18,330, 
G.  Goffin,  Connecting  Lead  Pipes,  &c. — 18,352,  J. 
Williamson,  Window  Favtenor. 

Dec.  17. — 18,371,  H.  Illingworth  & S.  Rushworth, 
Screw  Nails. 

Dec.  18. — 18.443,  G.  Tunka,  Bakers’  Ovens. — 
18,451,  E.  & J.  Brook,  Kilns.— 18,482,  G.  & H. 
Schuck,  Artificial  Stone. — 18,507,  J.  Davis,  Mitre 
Joinery  Appliances. 

Dec.  19. — 18,570,  J.  Papier,  Curing  Smoky 
Chimneys  and  Ventilating  Rooms,  &c. — 18,599,  hf. 
Browne,  Fire  Grates. 

Dec.  20.  -18,608,  R.  Paul,  Electric  Bells. —18,624, 
J.  Connell  &J.  Gordon,  Valve  Apparatus  for  Water- 
closets,  &c.  — 18,637,  G.  Jones,  Water-closets,  &c. 
— 18,643,  D.  Cameron,  Flushing  Apparatus  for 
Water-closets,  Drains,  &c. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

15,510,  J.  Turner,  Door  Fastenings. — 15,745,  J. 
Porter,  Chimney  Tops,  &c. — 15,850,  J.  Smith, 
Window  Fasteu-rs. — 16,045,  W.  Thomson,  Door 
Knobs,  and  Affixing  same  to  Spindles. — 16,182, 
J.  Chandler,  Sash  Fastener. — 16,185,  A.  Smith, 
Dressing  Wliite  Lead,  &c. — 16,739,  C.  Shebry, 
Fastening  Coal-cellar  Plates,  &o. , from  the  Outside. 
— 16,811,  W.  Joy,  Crashing  and  Grinding  Cement, 
&c. — 16,846,  C.  Allen  and  Others,  Glazing. — 
17,149,  D.  McDonald,  Workmen’s  Can  Appliance. — 
17,257,  W.  Cuseans,  Colouring  and  Ornamenting 
Portland  Csment.  — 17,446,  G.  Humphry,  Weather 
Bar.s  or  Tbr^shoids  for  Doorways  and  Doorsteps. — 
17,495,  J.  Din-imore,  Incombustible  Roof. — 17,525, 
B.  Phillipson,  Ventilation  of  Drainand  Soil-pipes. — 
17,563,  W.  Lindsay,  Fireproof  floors. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  Oppoiition  for  Two  Monthe. 

17,674,  F.  k,  R.  Pvna,  Closet-pan. — 1,395,  C. 
Heaton,  Covering  for  Walls,  &c. — 1,764,  R.  Stanley, 
Ovens  or  Kilns  for  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.~2,288,  H.  k 
J.  Storey,  Decorative  Material  for  Walls,  ko. — 
2,3S0,  D.  k R.  Williamson,  Warming  or  Ventilating 
Buildings,  &c. — 2,482,  W.  Bartholomew,  Water- 
closets. — 2,650,  E.  Johnson,  Composition  for  Clean- 
ing Wall-papers,  &c. — 2,803,  J.  Brunton  and  L. 
Griffiths,  Ariitioial  Stone. — 2,855,  G.  Rieunier, 
Draught,  Dust,  and  Damp  Excluder. — 5,667.  J. 
Auger,  Fanlight  and  Ventilator  Opener. — 10,525, 
A.  Boult,  Wa'er  and  Fireproof  Floors,  Ceilings,  kc. 
— 12,583,  G.  Bellingham,  Alarm  Fastenings  for 
Doors  and  Windows. — 14,422,  J.  Wright,  Stoves 
and  Tile-hearths  for  same. — 16,860,  W.  Doehring, 
Plastering,  &c. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPORT. 

Dxc.  10. 

By  A,  Chancbhoe  (at  Ascot). 

Berks,  Winkfleld— Enclosures  of  meadow  land,  con- 
taining 10a.  3r.  24 p.,  freehold  £000 

(At  Eichmond.) 

Twickenham,  8t.  Margaret’s — The  residence  called 

“ Templecombe.”  freehold  850 

Park-roa4— A plot  of  freehold  building  land  160 

By  K&simait  Bbothbbs. 

Deptford— 74,  Dorking-rood,  73  years,  ground-rent 

£4.  lOs 216 

Penge — 6 to  9,  Railway  View,  80  years,  ground- 

rent  £17.  lOs 335 

Hendon,  Byron-road— Five  plols  of  freehold  land...  75 
By  J.  P.  Hope. 

Acton — 4,  Burlington-mews,  88  lyears,  ground-rent 


£3... 


120 

Dec.  11. 

By  Cnnvwocr,  Galswobtht,  & Chiknock  (at  Leeds). 

Leeds — “ The  Cardigan  Estates  " : — 

Headingley— A plot  of  freehold  land 2,060 

“ The  Cardigan  Arms  ” Inn,  and  6 a.,  2r.,  30p., 

freehold  6,250 

Numerous  dwelling  houses  and  cottages,  free- 
hold   3,680 

The  residence  called  “ The  Woodlands,"  free- 
hold   1,800 

The  Grove  Spinning  Mills,  and  17  a.,  1 r.,  17 p., 

freehold  4,600 

The  Bridge  Oil  Mills,  and  4 a.,  Or.,  21  p.,  free- 
hold  1,760 

Enclosures  of  freehold  land  containing  about  94 

acres 22,445 

Dbg.  12. 

Kirkstall — “The  Hawkesworth  Wood  Estate,” 

eontaininf  116a.,  3r.,  23p.,  freehold 4,400 

Numerons  cottages  and  enclosures,  containing 

about  97  ncres,  freehold 12,260 

The  *' Kirkstall  Abbey,”  and  13  a.,  Ir.,  4p., 

freehold  10,000 

The  “Abbey  House,"  and  2a.,  Ir.,  31p., 

freehold  3,600 

Dbc.  13. 

Farnley— logs  Hall  Farm,  containing  82  B.,  3 r., 

0p,,  freehold 3,760 

Wentworth  Farm,  containing  06  a.,  Ir.,  14p., 

freehold  2,976 

Wood  End  Farm,  containing  85a.,  2r.,  6p., 

freehold  2,350 

Park  Spring  Farm,  containing  37a.,  3r.,12p., 

freehold 2,300 

Enclosures  containing 399 a.,  Or.,  2p.,  freehold  15,645 
Dbc.  14. 

Braralcy— Stone  sawing-mill  and  wharf,  freehold  1,<H)0 

“ The  CardigBU  Arms  ” public-house 2,250 

Hough  Top  Farm,  containing  24a.  3r.  17p., 

freehold  1,650 

Numerous  houses,  farm-buildings,  and  215 

acres  23,360 

Headingley — Freehold  ground-rent  of  £21  per 

annum,  reversion  in  79  years  740 

Freehold  chief  rente  of  £260,  Os.  4d.  per  annum  8,555 
Dac.  17. 

By  Waltse  Hall. 

Soho — 181.  Wardonr-street,  freehold 3,000 

Haverstock  Hill— Ground-rents  of  £24  per  annum, 

reversion  in  97  years  675 

Willesdeo — GrounJ.renta  of  £3J  per  annum,  rever- 
sion in  97  years  650 

Fulham — 36  and  37,  Waldemar-avenue,  97  years, 

grounJ-rent  £14  636 

12,  Holcruft-pavement,  97  years,  ground-reut  £5  650 

Dec.  18. 

By  G.  6.  Flint. 

Walham  Green — 84,  Farm-lane,  freehold  260 

By  H.  RuTLET. 

Wandsworth — 30  and  33,  High-street,  and  stabling, 

38  years 750 

By  C.  P.  WniTELBT. 

Chiswick- 63,  63a,  and  53d,  Bolton-gardena,  80 

years,  ground-rent  £5 370 

By  Mullbtt,  Booxbh,  & Co. 

Hyde-park— 42,  Gloaoeater-square,  45  years, 

ground-rent  £10  2,410 

19  and  21,  Sussex-gardena,  48  years,  ground-rent 

£2  4,500 

Bathurst-mews — Improved  rental  of  £110  per 
annum.  48  years  1,800 

St.  John's  Wood — Improved  ground-rents  of 

£86.  68,  per  annum,  49  years  1,630 

Improved  ground-rents  of  £32.  9a.  per  annum, 

49  years  aio 

Improved  ground-rents  of  £52  per  annum,  49 

years  

60  and  62,  Loudoun-toad,  49  years,  ground-rent 


nil... 


Twickenham— Ground-rents  of  £21  per  annum,  x 

version  in  67  years  

Dec.  19. 

By  E.  Tibet  & Bon. 

Islington — 50,  Halliford-atreet,  67  years,  ground- 


1,010 

1,006 


rent  £7... 


Dbc.  20. 

By  F.  C.  MooBE. 

Briiton— 159,  Loughborough-road,  34  years,  ground- 

rent  nil  £396 

By  Newdon  & Harding. 

Battersea— 132  and  134,  Ingrave-streef,  87  years, 

ground-rent  £9 335 

Baruabury — 10,  John-atroot,  20  years,  ground’-reiit 

£5 160 

Hoxtou — 99,  Murray-etreet,  51  years,  ground-rent 

£4.  4s 360 

Comjuerci«l.road  East— 25,  27,  and  29,  Jane-street  j 
and  3,  Anthony-court,  11  years,  ground-rent 


£7.  1 


Bermondsey— 1.  8 to  12, 14  and  ioV'Wost-^ov'ej'is 

years,  ground-rent  £15.  lOs 

Islington— 1 to  7,  tt.  AJban's-plaoe,  36  'years’ 

ground-rent,  £16.  12s 

Hackney— 38  to  48  even,  Lower  Duucan-street^  SO 

years,  ground  rent  £30 

Holloway— 108  and  110,  Cottenham-road^OS  years! 

ground-rent  £10  

57,  Langdon-road,  88  years,  ground-rent  £5 
Islington— 26  and  27,  Church-lane,  freehold  ......... 

42,  Britannia-row,  copyhold 

By  Dowsbtt  & Co. 

Woolwich  Common— Freehold  ground-rents  of 

£100.  6a.  per  annum 

Stamford  Hill— Preetiold  ground-rents  of  £82.  4b. 

per  annum,  reversion  in  79  years 

jBy  Bboad  a Wiltshibb. 


2,160 

1,610 


Borough — 117, 118, 119,  and  120,  Great  Dover-street, 

3 years,  ground-rent  £28 

Newington  Causeway— 48,  Devonshire-street,  ’2I 

years,  ground-rent  £4.  I63.  8d 

Brixton-hill  — No.  102,  15  years,  ground-rent  £18... 
Lee — 67  and  69,  Burnt  Ash-lane,  76  years.  LTOund- 
rent  £20 


By  Fullbb  Sc.  Fullbb. 

South  Kensington — 20,  Finborough-ioad,  74  years 

ground-rent,  £10 ' 

SilvOTtown — 7,  Market-place,  88  years,  ground-rent 

By  W.  E.  NoBBia. 

Battersea — 55,  Bdlton-slreet,  77,  years,  ground-rent 

£6.  6b 

Begenfs-park— 18,  Moroington-crescent,  30  years, 
ground-rent  £10.  lOs 


680 

2,000 


MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  Januabt  2. 

Builder!'  Foremen  and  Clerkt  of  Worke’  Jnetitution. 
Ordinary  meeting. — 8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  Jancaey  4. 

Architectural  Auociation.  — Mr,  Francis  Masey  on 
“London  Street  Architecture,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  miuht  be  " 
7.30  p.m.  h . 

Satdhdat,  Janpaet  5. 

Aaociaiion  of  Pullie  Sanitary  Inspector!.  — Mr.  E. 
T^dman  ou  “The  Drainage  By-Laws  as  Administered 
under  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Acts. 


gltsrtllmwa. 

A New  Theatre  is  about  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  Old  Gaiety  Theatre,  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man,  for  Mr.  Jas  H.  Elphinstone,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Taylor,  architect,  of 
Longton,  Staffs. 

New  Reredos,  Buriton  Parish  Church, 
Hants, — A new  reredos  in  oak,  in  memory  of 
the  late  rectoi',  has  just  been  fixed.  The  work 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis, 
from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Cave,  architect] 
London.  ’ 

The  Shropshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Society  has  decided  that  a 
special  fund  shall  be  raised  to  defray  the  cost 
of  transcribing,  for  publication  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society,  Blakeway’s  MS.  Parochial 
History  of  Shrewsbury  Hundred,  and  other 
MSS.  relating  to  Shropshire  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  elsewhere,  and  so  greatly  increase 
the  value  and  interest  of  the  Society’s  publica- 
tions, Subscriptions  to  the  fund  are  invited. 

The  West  Pront  of  Bath  Abbey, 

“County  Magistrate”  writes  as  follows  to  the 


By  Feanx  Jolly  Sc  Co. 

Milo  End — 1 to  5,  Cornwall-plitce,  96  years,  ground- 

rent  £20 170 

By  Jones.  Lang,  k Co. 

Clerkenwell— 1,  Little  Bath-street,  freehold 640 

Bishopsgate— 23,  Dake-s'reet,  freehold  260 

By  J.  Dawson  k 80N. 

Surbiton,  Adelaide-read — ‘‘Naburn"  and  “Clo. 

Telly,"  61  years,  ground-rent £14  1,160 

12  aud  13,  Ewell-road,  61  years,  ground-rent 

£2.  lOs 1^150 

Batcher’s  shop  and  premises,  01  years,  ground- 

rent  £2.  lOs 1,210 

6,  Ewell-road,  61  years,  ground-rent  £5  *900 

Kentish  Town— Ground-rents  of  £40  per  annum, 

term  72  years 750 

By  J.  A.  Smith. 

Chiswick,  Hogarth-lane — Copyhold  residence,  and 

H “ures  1^400 

4,  Chiswii-k-square,  copyhold  425 

Hammersmith— 1,  2,  3,  and  4,  Eose  Cottages, 
freehold  720  ' 


Bath  Chronicle : — “ The  scaffolding  erected  at 
the  west  window  of  the  Abbey  Church  (pre- 
sumably in  connexion  with  the  insertion  of 
painted  glass)  calls  one’s  attention  to  the  un- 
finished state  of  the  noble  west  front.  Many 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  restoration  of  the 
Church,  and  the  partial  restoration  of  this 
portion  of  the  building.  When  the  scaffolding 
was  removed  many  years  ago,  few  persons  would 
have  supposed  that  so  long  a period  wonld 
elapse  before  the  re.storation  of  the  west  front 
was  completed.  No  feature  of  the  Abbey  Church 
is  more  impressive  than  its  historical  and  finely- 
proportioned  west  front,  and  it  must  be  a 
subject  of  astonishment  to  visitors  and  of  dis- 
I satisfaction  to  residents  who  admire  the  Abbey 
I Church  that  this  serious  blot  in  the  complete- 
! ness  of  its  restoration  should  so  long  remain.” 
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Simson  & Mason,  Limited.— The  direc- 
tors, in  their  second  annual  report,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  shareholders  at  the  Cannon-street 
Hotel,  E.C.,  on  Monday  next,  December  31, 
state  the  result  of  the  Company’s  business  for 
the  year  ending  October  31,  1888.  The  im- 
provement in  trade  to  which  the  directors 
looked  hopefully  when  meeting  the  share- 
holders at  the  end  of  1887  has,  to  a large 
extent,  they  say,  been  experienced  during  the 
past  year,  with  the  satisfactory  result  that  the 
profit’made  by  the  company  shows  asubstantial 
augmenUtion  as  compared  with  the  1887 
balance-sheet,  the  net  profit  for  the  present 
year  being  15,086L  16s.  9d.,  as  against  11,807Z. 
7s.  9d.  in  1887.  Adding  the  amount  carried 
forward  from  the  earnings  of  1887,  viz,, 
l,007i.  7s.  9d.,  the  total  sum  now  disposable  is 
16,09-17  Is.  6d.  By  the  articles  of  association 
of' the  company,  this  amount  is  applicable  as 
follows,  viz. The  shareholders  are  first  en- 
titled to  a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  (including 
the  interim  dividend  of  4 per  cent,  paid  on 
April  30  last),  which  absorbs  12,0007  Next, 
out  of  the  surplus  profits  of  the  year  1888  the 
Directors  are  entitled  to  remuneration  at  a rate 
not  exceeding  3 per  cent,  upon  the  paid-up 
capital  of  the  company,  but  propose  for  the 
present  year  (which  practically  includes  1887 
also,  as  no  remuneration  was  paid  in  that  year) 
to  accept  2 per  cent,  only,  amounting  to  2,4007, 
leaving  (after  further  writing  off  the  special 
outlay  at  Barcelona  and  Paris,  viz.,  6357  10s.  6d.) 
a final  surplus  of  1,0587  14s , which  it  is  pro- 
posed (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  share- 
holders) to  carry  forward.  The  Directors  recom- 
mend this  application  of  the  profits  accordingly. 

New  Theatre  at  Halifax. — A new  theatre 
for  Halifax  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
south  corner  of  North  Bridge.  The  theatre  is 
being  built  by  Mr.  George  Charnock,  of  Halifax, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  architect, 
London.  The  auditorium  is  planned  to  bold 
about  2,000  persons,  and  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  the  ground-floor  containing  about  twenty 
rows  of  pit  se.ats  and  three  rows  of  orchestra 
stalls.  The  first  tier  (level  with  North 
Bridge),  is  divided  into  dress-circle,  private 
boxes,  and  cloak-room,  the  second  tier 
being  the  upper  circle,  with  the  gallery  over. 
The  principal  entrance  is  from  North  Bridge  by 
two  pairs  of  wide  swing  doors  into  a large 
vestibule,  paved  with  mosaic,  and  with  the 
walls  and  ceiling  richly  decorated.  The  pit 
entrance  is  from  the  corner  of  North  Bridge, 
and  the  gallery  entrance  is  from  North  Bridge- 
street  by  a stone  staircase  in  easy  flights,  with 
landings  carried  up  to  the  promenade  at  the  top 
of  the  gallery.  The  total  cost  of  the  theatre, 
including  the  site,  is  estimated  at  16,0007 
Indexes  to  “ Tiie  Builder  ” in.  the 
Library  of  the  B>.I.B.A. — ^ The  last-issued 
number  of  the  “Journal  of  Proceedings”  of 
the  Rojal  Institute  of  British  Architects  con- 
tains the  following  paragraph  ; — “ For  the 
purpose  of  saving  time  and  labour  to  readers 
in  searching  the  back  volumes  of  The  lixdlder 
in  the  Library,  the  indexes  of  volumes  i.— li. 
(1843-1886)  have  been  collected  and  bound 
together  in  a separate  volume.  The  collection 
of  the  indexes  has  been  a work  of  some  time 
and  trouble,  many  of  the  early  ones  being  out 
of  print  and  hard  to  obtain.  Even  as  it  is,  the 
index  of  vol.  iii.  (1845)  is  wanting,  and  the 
present  note  is  inserted  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
meet  the  eye  of  some  member  able  and  willing 
to  present  or  sell  it  to  the  Institute,  and  thus 
render  the  collection  complete.” 

“ ' heap  Pood  and  Shelter  Depots  ” in 
London. — The  erection  or  adaptation  of  exist- 
ing premises  for  “ Cheap  Food  and  Shelter 
Depots,”  in  different  parts  of  London,  for  the 
Salvation  Army,  is  being  rapidly  pushed  for- 
ward. A contract  amounting  to  £750  for  one  at 
Burne-street,  Edgware  - road,  has  just  been 
secured  by  Mr.  A.  Martin,  builder,  of  Battersea. 
Plans  are  in  prepiiration  for  two  in  Whitechapel 
and  one  in  Clerkenwell.  Mr.  J.  Williams 
Dunford  is  the  architect. 

Mission  Hall.  Burpham. — A new  mission 
hall  at  Burpham,  Snrrey,  has  lately  been  opened. 
The  building  is  externally  of  red  brick,  with 
ornamented  panels  and  arches.  The  roof  is 
open  to  the  collar,  the  timbers  of  which  are 
sbuwn,  and  rest  on  corbels.  The  work  has  been 
earned  out  by  Mr,  W.  J.  Butt,  of  Woking,  from 
plnns  by  Messrs,  Peak,  Lunn,  k Peak,  architects, 
Guildford.  The  cost  of  the  building,  with 
accessories,  has  been  over  6007 

farry  Free  Church,  N.B,— A new  Free 
Church  at  Barry  was  opened  the  other  day. 
Mr.  James  M'Laren  was  the  architect. 


Factory  Inspection. — The  evidence  which  ! 
Mr.  Lakeman  gave  last  week  before  the  Lords’ 
Committee  upon  sweating  is  even  more  interest- 
ing for  the  side  light  which  it  casts  upon  the 
conditions  under  which  factory  inspection  has 
to  be  conducted  in  London,  than  for  the  facts  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  toilers  themselves.  Sani- 
tation can  no  more  be  enforced  than  the  obser- 
vance of  public  order  without  an  eflicient  police ; 
and  the  report  which  Mr.  Lakeman  was  able  to 
give  of  his  own  work  was,  while  highly  creditable 
to  himself,  suggestive  of  a great  deficiency  in  . 
the  personnel  of  the  department  over  which 
he  presides.  With  the  help  of  one  assistant  be 
has  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  sanitation,  venti- 
lation, hours  of  labour,  and  time  of  meals  in  4,000 
factories,  distributed  over  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  area  of  London.  It  needs  no  proof 
to  show  that,  even  if  bis  assistant  be  as  devoted 
as  himself  to  the  duties  that  he  is  called  upon 
to  discharge, — and  more  than  this  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  say, — it  is  inconceivable  that  two 
pairs  of  hands  can  overtake  such  an  enormous 
mass  of  work.  Even  the  small  assistance  which 
might  be  afforded  by  sanitary  authorities  in  the  ; 
way  of  directing  the  inspector’s  attention  to ' 
quarters  where  it  might  be  usefully  bestowed 
does  not  appear  to  be  ordinarily  forthcoming.  \ 

“ It  is  a curious  thing,”  said  he,  in  answer  to 
a question  put  by  Lord  Dunraven,  “ that 
since  your  lordships  have  had  your  sittings 
here  I have  had  six  notifications  from  sanitary 
authorities  of  workshops  which  should  come 
under  our  supervision  ; bid  previously  we  had 
■none."  The  work  of  the  inspector  under  such  ' 
conditions  is  a thankless  and  almost  a hopeless 
task.  If  it  has  not  proved  utterly  abortive,  the 
credit  is  due  to  an  excellent  public  servant,  and 
in  no  measure  to  the  system  which  he  has  had 
to  administer  or  the  support  which  he  has 
received  from  the  central  authorities.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  undervalue  the  advantage  of 
having  our  factory  inspection  or  any  other 
public  work  done  by  whole-souled  officials,  but 
we  do  say  that  there  is  here  a proved  case  of 
defective  machinery  which  stands  in  need  of 
prompt  and  thoroxigh  repair. — The  Lancet. 

Interesting  Discovery  near  Corfe 
Castle.  — A Dorsetshire  paper  reports  that 
during  some  ploughing  operations,  at  about 
6 in.  below  the  surface,  the  discovery  of  a 
Roman  pavement,  composed  of  red  tile  and  white 
stone,  was  made  at  Furzebrook,  about  a mile 
from  Corfe  Castle.  On  further  excavations  being 
made  by  Mr.  Laurance  Pike,  the  foundation  of 
a large  building  and  fragments  of  Kimmeridge 
pottery,  bones,  horns,  &c.,  have  been  found. 
The  flooring  is  about  10  ft.  square,  and  is 
composed  of  small  square  blocks  of  very  hard 
stone,  measuring  from  1 in.  to  in.  each  way. 
Some  are  red,  and  some  are  white,  and  a regular 
pattern  is  laid  down.  The  groundwork  is  of 
white,  and  the  actual  pattern  is  surrounded  by 
a deep  bordering  of  red.  Within  this  bordering 
there  are  a number  of  small  square  patterns. 
These  are  of  white  stones,  with  four  red  pieces 
in  the  centre.  About  twenty  years  ago  a dis- 
covery of  similar  nature  was  made  in  the  same 
field.  The  foundation  of  a room  has  also  been 
found  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  spot. 
This  room  vpould  appear  to  have  been  twelve 
feet  square.  Several  successful  photographs  of 
the  floor  have  been  secured  by  Mr.  Usher,  of 
Furzebrook. 

Mission  House,  DitcEingham. — A few 
days  ago  a new  Mission  House,  consisting  of  a 
room  60  ft.  by  18  ft.,  a residence  for  the  two 
sisters  in  charge,  and  a small  oratory,  was  opened 
at  Ditchingbam.  The  large  room  is  made  divisible 
by  a movable  partition,  and  has  a pitch-pine 
roof  with  trusses,  cut  queen-posts,  and  wane 
boards.  It  is  brick-built,  part  half-timbered 
and  rough-cast,  the  total  cost  being  1,0507 
We  are  told  that  this  makes  the  eighth  building 
erected  by  and  under  the  control  of  the  All 
Hallows’  Community,  who  settled  in  this  parish 
in  1859,  when  they  built  the  House  of  Mercy. 
Since  then  they  have  erected  two  orphanages, 
a country  hospital,  a priests’  house,  and,  more 
recently, a Community  House,  Holy  Cross  House, 
a memorial  wing  to  the  late  Rev.  W.  E.  Scuda- 
more, from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Augustus  Frere,F.R.I.B.A.,  London. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Robert  Morriss,  Ditchingbam,  Norfolk. 

Street  Improvement  and  St.  Michael's, 
Coventry. — The  Coventry  Herald  of  the  7th 
inst.  published  a plan  for  an  important  street 
improvement  at  Coventry,  which  would  open 
out  to  view  from  Cross  Cheaping  the  grand 
church  of  St.  Michael’s,  the  restoration  of  the 
tower  of  which,  at  a cost  of  about  20,0007,  is 
now  approaching  completion. 


The  Lyric  Theatre. — Messrs.  Bellman  <fc  . 
Ivey  ask  us  to  say  that  the  fluted  columns  i 
(mentioned  in  the  description  given  by  us  last 
week)  are  of  “ scagliola,”  made  by  them  under  • 
Mr.  Phipps's  direction.  We  may  also  add  that 
Hayward’s  patent  pavement  lights  were 
supplied  and  used  at  the  theatre.  The  , 
following  description  of  the  electric  fittings  j 
has  been  supplied  to  ns  by  Messrs.  Benham  & , 
Froud  : — The  principal  electrolier,  illuminating  , 
the  whole  of  the  auditorium,  was  carried  out  | 
from  a suggestion  of  Mr.  Leslie’s,  and  repre-  | 
sents  an  inverted  bouquet  of  corn,  barley,  and 
poppies,  in  “prodigal  confusion.”  The  upper 
portion  is  a curved  cone  of  repousse  work,  . 
representing  the  stalks  bound  together  with 
wisps  of  straw,  and  ornamented  with  scroll  ' 
work.  Below  this  is  a band  around  which 
twenty  lights  are  placed,  then,  thirteen  stalks  . 
descend,  upon  each  of  which  are  ten  incandes- 
cent lamps  burning  insideembossed  poppies,  and 
ornamented  with  a corresponding  number  of 
wheat  ears.  The  work  is  executed  in  copper  • 
and  brass,  electro-gilded,  frosted,  and  partly 
burnished,  the  poppies  being  of  frosted  silver  ' 
inside,  for  effect,  and  for  enhancing  the  light.  . 
This  electrolier  is  about  8 ft.  high  by  6 ft.  . 
diameter;  the  effect,  with  its  160  lights,  i&  • 
brilliantly  fine.  The  Grand  Saloon  is  at  present  • 
lighted  by  two  girandoles,  forming  part  of  the  ; 
over-mantel.  These  have  large  repousse  backs  • 
(36  in.by  14  in.),  embossedin  Renaissance  style,  , 
figures  of  boys  with  musical  instruments  being  ; 
introduced.  From  about  the  centre  of  the  ; 
placques  spring  three  massive  chased  dragons,  , 
and  from  their  mouths  three  branches,  each  i 
holding  a lamp  in  silvered  cup,  making  ' 
eighteen  lights  in  all.  These  girandoles  are  ) 
also  electro-gilded,  with  the  conspicuous  parts  i 
burnished.  The  Royal  room  is  lighted  by  four  t 
brackets,  each  with  five  lights,  delicately  i 
treated  in  the  Adam  style,  and  executed  ini  ; 
frosted  and  burnished  silvered  work.  The  grjind  i 
entrance  has  six  descending  four -light  brackets,  : 
and  the  crush  room  two  of  the  same  design,  , 
and  two  semi-ooronm,  each  with  six  lights,  ,j 
made  in  combinations  of  polished  and  frostedi  'j 
brass,  and  designed  in  harmony  with  the 
Pompeian  decoration  of  these  two  apartments. 
The  fittings  for  saloon,  Royal  rooms,  and  ij 
Pompeian  rooms,  have  been  specially  designed'  1 
by  Mr.  Owen  W.  Davis,  and  the  whole  work  :! 
has  been  carried  out  under  the  direct  j 
supervision  of  Mr.  M.  Laws,  Director  of  the  Art  tj 
Department  at  Messrs.  Benham  & Frond's,  who  c! 
designed  the  wrougbt-iron  and  brass  railing  ;i 
dividing  stalls  and  orchestra,  also  made  at  :[ 
these  works.  Messrs.  J.  k C.  Christie,  of  t 
Mansell-street,  write  to  say  that  they  executed  c 
the  plumbing  and  sanitary  work,  fire-mains,- 
and  gallery  guard-rails. 

Crystal  Palace. — The  pantomime  produced-: 
here  on  Christmas-Eve,  written  by  Mr.  Horace- * 
Leonard,  and  produced  under  the  direction  of  > 
Mr.  Oscar  Barrett,  is  entitled  “ Cinderella.”  It , 
went  very  well,  and  is  likely  to  be  popular.  An  c 
attempt  has  been  made  to  tell  the  story  of) 
Cinderella  concisely  and  dramatically,  without 
the  introduction  of  irrelevant  incidents,  topical  i 
songs,  or  political  allusions,  which,  as  the/ 
manager  says,  “tend  to  confuse  children,  andi 
impede  the  action  of  the  piece.”  But  the/ 
management  are  not  so  scrupulous  in  all  things,: 
the  harlequinade  being  made  the  medium  of: 
advertisements, — well  paid  for,  it  is  to  be  pre-:- 
sumed. 

Manchester  Students,  Institution  of) 
Civil  Engfineers. — The  second  annual  dinner: 
of  the  Association  of  Manchester  Students  of) 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  was  held  oini 
Wednesday  evening,  the  12th  inst.,  at  thei 
Grand  Hotel,  Manchester,  Mr.  J.  Proctor,  i 
M.Inst.C.E.,  V.P.,  occupying  the  chair,  in  the/ 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  A.l 
Jacob,  B.A,,  M.Inst.C.E.  After  the  usual  loyab 
toasts  had  been  honoured,  Mr.  J.  H.  Lynde,' 
M.Inst.C.E.,  P.r.,  proposed  “ The  Institution  of: 
Civil  Engineers,”  and  several  of  the  students! 
contributed  songs,  &c.,  a very  pleasant  and 
social  evening  being  spent.  The  number  of: 
members  and  visitors  present  was  51. 

Value  of  Laud  iu  the  Isle  of  Man. — 
Cn  the  19th  inst.  a portion  of  the  well-knowu 
Castle  Mona  Estate,  facing  Douglas  Bay,  wasr 
offered  at  auction  by  Mr.  Alfred  Baker,  ofr 
Queen  "Victoria-street,  London,  in  the  presence 
of  nearly  1,000  persons.  Extraordinarily  high 
prices  were  realised,  thirty-eight  plots  realising 
no  less  a sum  than  21,6007,  being  at  the  ratt 
of  12,100Z.  per  acre.  One  corner  plot,  with  f 
frontage  of  35  ft.,  by  97  ft.  deep,  realised 
1,260Z.,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  13,000?,  pe? ' 
. acre.  . 
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I The  National  Bank,  College  • green, 
ikuhlin. — The  ireeman's  Jon/rnal  says  that  a 
Teat  transformation,  internal  as  well  as  ex- 
3irnal,  is  taking  place  in  the  National  Bank 
iuilding,  College-green,  under  the  auspices  of 
)[r.  Charles  Geoghegan,  architect,  of  Brunswick- 
i;reet,  whose  plans  are  being  carried  out.  More 
lian  twenty-tive  years  ago  four  architects,  of 
j'hom  Mr.  Geoghegan  was  one,  were  invited  to 


Ripon  Water  Supply. — The  Mayoress  of 
Ripon  the  other  day  performed  the  ceremony  of 
turning  on  the  new  supply  of  water  by  gravita- 
tion for  the  City  of  Ripon,  works  for  which  have 
been  in  construction  at  Lumley  Moor,  six  miles 
from  Ripon,  during  the  last  two  and  a-balf 
years,  at  a cost  of  26,000^.  For  some  years  the 
town  has  been  supplied  with  water  pumped  from 
the  River  Ure  to  a service  reservoir  at  Lark  Hill. 


Iirnish  plans  for  the  building  then  intended  The  Ure  water,  on  analysis,  is  fairly  pure,  and  has 


. be  constructed,  Mr.  Geoghegan’s  plans 
[ere  not  accepted,  but  he  received  a pre- 
Lium.  Upon  the  directors,  within  the  last 
2ar  or  two,  coming  to  the  determination  of 
tering  their  premises,  Mr.  Geohegan  was  called 
pon  to  carry  out  his  original  plans.  Tlie  low 
de  wings  of  the  previous  structure  will  be 
irricd  up  to  the  height  of  the  central  elevation, 
id  the  whole  will  be  surmounted  by  a balus- 
ade,  in  the  centre  of  which  will  be  an  alle- 
irical  group,  consisting  of  Erin,  with  the  harp 
: Ireland,  wolf-dogs  at  her  feet,  the  ancient 
'ish  crown  by  her  side,  and  various  emblems 
: trade  and  commerce  disposed  around  in  a 
litable  manner.  The  figure  of  Erin  will  be 
ft.  high.  This  piece  of  work  will  be  done  in 
brtland  stone,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs, 
ierce  & Sharpe,  of  Brunswick-street.  On  each 
de  of  the  group  urns  upon  pedestals  will  be 
laced.  Balconies  will  be  added  to  the  second- 
lor  windows.  The  main  entrance  to  the  bank 
ill  be  by  a central  door  not  quite  as  high  as 
as  originally  contemplated  by  Mr.  Geoghe- 
in’s  plan,  but  still  in  general  accordance 
ith  the  rest  of  the  frontage  to  be  repro- 
iced.  Small  side  doors  for  the  bank 
ficials  will  open  from  the  street  into  the 
ing  sections — or,  rather,  what  were  the  wing 
ctions,  but  which  will,  according  to  the  new 
ssign,  be  incorporated  with  the  main  building, 
le  new  oflice  will  measure  74  ft.  by  68  ft.,  and 
.11  have  a greater  area  by  1,330  superficial  feet 
an  the  old  office.  From  the  vestibule,  cor- , 
iors  and  staircase  lead  to  the  new  Board 
)om  on  the  second-floor, — 47  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and 
ving  a height  of  12ft.  Gin.  The  basement  is 
ing  converted  into  fireproof  chambers  for  the 
>eptioD  of  the  bank-books  and  other  valuable 
itters.  Into  these  strong  rooms  the  books 
11  be  lowered  each  day  on  a truck  by  means  of 
lydmulic  lift,  and  then  rolled  to  their  places, 
e lift  apparatus  is  being  supplied  by  Mr. 
Garvey,  of  Lombard-street,  Dublin.  The  con- 
,ctor  for  the  building  works  is  Mr.  Richard 
ole,  of  Dorset-street,  Dublin. 

Victoria  Bye  and  Bar  Hospital,  Here- 
:d. — The  foundation-stone  of  this  newbuild- 
; was  recently  laid.  The  walls,  which  will 
hollow,  are  to  be  erected  with  pressed 
cks,  supplied  by  Wilson,  of  Hampton-park, 
reford,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  terra- 
ta  being  used  in  the  balustrades  over  the 
lund  floor  bay  windows.  The  building 

1 be  surmounted  by  a ventilating  Jlcche. 

5 ruling  feature  of  the  internal  arrangements 
i central  corridor,  7 ft.  wide,  parallel  with 
street,  and  having  the  rooms  right  and  left, 
s system  is  believed  to  be  the  most  econo- 
:al  for  the  site.  Foul  air  from  the  wards 
I be  extracted  by  pipes  into  the  centre  of  the 
Idiog,  where  it  will  be  drawn  out  through 
ficche  before-mentioned.  In  connexion 

h the  ventilation,  care  is  also  taken  to 
:e  intercepting  lobbies  between  the  rooms 
, usual  offices.  In  the  front  of  the  building, 
the  ground-floor,  are  the  waiting-room, 
•etary’s  office,  matron’s  day-rooms,  and 
eral  dining-room,  the  first  and  last  having 
-windows.  At  the  side  of  the  hospital 
rest  the  city  is  the  out-patient’s  entrance. 


jeon’s-room,  24  ft.  by  14  ft.,  with  its  dark- 
n attached,  and  surgery  ; kitchen  and  usual 
les.  On  the  upper  floor,  the  male  wards 
md  over  the  Board  and  waiting-rooms, 
the  female  wards  over  the  kitchens 
dining  - room.  The  two  largest  of 
;e  wards  are  24  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  each 
.hem  has  a nurse’s  room  adjoining.  The 
•ating-room  is  in  the  front  of  the  building,  and 
a large  projecting  oriel  window,  immediately 
?e  the  porch  or  vestibule  of  the  chief  front 
ance.  The  roof  of  the  oriel  window  is  to  be 
lass  tiles,  so  as  to  admit  of  a good  top  light, 
the  benefit  of  convalescents  the  roof  of  the 
•room  is  a lead  flat,  to  which  egress  can  be 
ed  from  the  upper  corridor,  and  a pleasant 
' of  the  garden  obtained.  The  architect  of 
hospital  is  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  of 
jford,  whose  design  was  selected  in  com- 
mon, Mr.  Henry  Currey,  we  believe,  being 
professional  assessor.  Messrs,  ytephens, 
ow,  & Co.,  of  Bristol,  are  the  builders. 


about  11  deg.  of  hardness,  but  the  cost  of  pump- 
ing has  been  a constant  source  of  expense  and 
annoyance  by  the  break-down  of  machinery, 
and  the  new  works  were  undertaken  to  save 
renewals  of  machinery.  The  gravitation  works 
were  entrusted  to  Mr.  R.  Carter,  C.E.,  of  Har- 
rogate, and  comprised  the  construction  of  an 
embankment  across  the  Holborn  Valley,  to  in- 
tercept the  water  of  the  Holborn  Beck.  This, 
with  the  filter-beds  and  service  reservoir  at 
High  Cross,  two  miles  from  Ripon,  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  16,000^.,  but  the  great  diffi- 
culties met  with  in  making  the  puddle  trench 
involved  additional  outlay  to  the  extent  of 
10,000/.  According  to  the  Ynrhshire  Post,  the 
reservoir  at  Lumley  Moor  contains  something 
like  a twelvemonth’s  supply  for  the  city. 

The  Millbank  Saw  Mills. — Messrs.  B.  J. 
Hudson  Sc  Sons,  of  Grosvenor-road,  S.W.,  inform 
us  that,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  illness 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hudson,  on  and  after  Dec.  31  the 
Millbank  Saw-mills  will  be  closed,  but  that  they 
will  continue  to  conduct  business  from  their 
branches  : — Endell-street,  Long-acre,  W.C. ; 
Whitfield-street,  W. ; and  Store-street,  W.C. 

The  Guildhall,  Exeter. — The  whole  of  the 
new  seating  and  the  bulk  of  the  old  carved 
panelling,  carefully  restored,  has  been  placed 
in  situ  in  Exeter  Guildhall,  by  Mr.  W.  Dart, 
Crediton,  who  is  also  engaged  on  the  elaborate 
oak  mantel,  which  is  to  contain  a bust  of  the 
Queen  in  marble  by  Mr.  Armstejid,  R.A.  Mr.  E. 
Lyne  Parsons,  of  E.xeter,  is  the  architect. 


Roman  Catholic  Church,  Southampton. 

The  R.  C.  Church  of  St.  Joseph,  Southampton, 
has  been  reopened,  after  undergoing  repairs 
almost  amounting  to  a reconstruction  of  the 
edifice.  The  south  wall  of  the  nave  has  been 
taken  down  and  rebuilt,  with  seven  two-light 
windows,  the  heads  of  which  are  filled  with 
Decorated  tracery.  The  old  windows  of  the 
north  wall  have  also  been  taken  out  and  new 
windows  inserted,  the  details  of  the  tracery  being 
of  different  design  from  that  adopted  with  the 
south  wall.  A new  open-timbered  roof  has  been 
constructed,  with  eight  framed  and  moulded 
hammer-beam  principals,  rich  in  detail,  with, 
moulded  and  shaped  wall  posts  rising  on  bold 
stone  corbels.  The  space  between  the  heads  of 
the  windows  and  the  roof  is  filled  in  with  a 
moulded  and  enriched  cornice.  An  arcade  of 
three  arches  is  formed  across  the  sanctuary, 
the  blank  wall-spaces  over  the  two  side  arches 
being  filled  with  tracery.  The  church  is  floored 
with  wood  blocks  of  interlaced  pattern,  with 
mahogany  borders,  whilst  the  floor  of  the 
sanctuary  has  been  raised  and  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles,  and  is  approached  by  two  Port- 
land stone  steps.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
sanctuary  have  been  repainted,  and  left  for 
future  decoration,  The  old  organ  gallery  has 
been  taken  down  and  re-constructed,  the  arch 
reformed,  and  the  lower  portion  is  filled  with 
framed  and  moulded  screen,  the  upper 
panels  of  which  are  glazed  with  lead  lights. 
A new  sacristy  of  larger  dimensions  is  built, 
the  old  windows  taken  from  the  north  wall  of 
the  nave  being  readapted  for  use  here.  The 
whole  of  the  masonry  has  been  executed  in 
Corsham  Down  Bath  stone.  Two  hot-air  stoves 
have  been  brought  into  requisition  for  warming 
the  church,  and  the  gasfittings  have  been  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Lankester  & Son.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  work  is  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  of 
London,  and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  W.  H. 
Chapman,  builder,  Woolston. 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Ad/vertisements  in  this  Numier. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


Laying-out  Hotel  and  Gardens,  lalo  of  Man  . 


By  whom  required. 


Manx  Syndicate.  Liro. 


70f.,  201.,  and  lOL  . 


Page, 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials, 


Additions  to  Haminorsmith  Police  Court 

Almshouses,  Dartford 

< -onstruction  of  Sewers,  and  Lamp  Columns. 

Branch  Pipe  8e*0r  

Wrought-Iron  Fencing  and  Gates 

Kcrbing,  Tiirpaving,  &o 

Removing  Dust,  4c.,  Regent’a-park  District., 

Railway  Tavern,  Lc.,  Grimsby 

Breeze,  Ashes,  and  Dusting  

Carting  away  Slops  and  Sweepings  

Watering  Street  and  Rosds  

Ruildings  for  Supt.  Engineer,  Mount  Pleasant 

Four  Corrugated  Iron  Warehouses 

Macadam  Spjlls  

Sea  Defence  Works  ....  


By  whom  required. 


H,  M.  Works  

The  Trustees 

Hornsey  Local  Board 
Limehouse  Bd . of  Wks. 
Met.  Board  of  Works,,, 
Lewisham  BJ.  of  Wks 
Crown  Estate  Paving 
Coramrs 


Architect,  Surveyor, 
Engineer. 


Official 

J.  Johnson 

T.  de  Courcy  Meade  . 
Official... 


St.  Marylebone  Vestry 
do. 
do. 

Com.  of  n.  M.  Works... 

Milford  Dock  Co 

Briebton  Town  Council 
Clacton-on-Sea  Drain- 
age Commrs  

Brighton  Guardians 

Liverpool  Corporation 


Infirmary  Buildings,  Ac 

Stores,  Materials,  and  Execution  of  Works 

Construction  and  Operationof  Lineof  Railway  I Newfoundland  Gov. 
Annual  Repairs  to  Buildings  or  Furniture  .T.l  School  Bd.  for  London 
Taking  Down  Iron  Buildings  & Re-erect,  same  do. 

Alteration,  &c.,  to  Schools 


do. 

do. 


E.  W.  Farebrother... 
Official 


P.  C.  Lockwood  , 


T.  A.  Cressy 
B.  H.  Nunn  .. 
Official 


Jan.  15th 
Jan.  Itith 
Jan.  17th 

Jan  2l8t 
Jan.  28th 
Not  stated, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised, 

Salary. 

Applications 

Draughtsman 

Surveyor,  Building  Inspector,  Ac.  ... 

Borough  Surveyor 

Civil  Service  Com. 
Harrow  Local  Beard.,, 
Brighton  Town  Council 

Not  stated  

1507 

500? 

Jan.  10th 
Jan.  15th 
Jan.  16th 

PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 


ton 

load 

.foot  cube 
load 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G 

Teak,  E.I 

Sequoia,  U.S 

Ash,  Canada 

Birch  ,,  

Elm  

Fir,  Danisic,  Ac 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

„ yellow  .... 

Lath,  Dantsie 

St.  Petersburg 

Wainscot,  Riga,  Ac log 

,,  Odessa,  crown 

DeaL,  Finland,  2nd  and  l3t...std.l00 

,,  ,,  4th  and  3rd 

R'ga  

St,  Petersburg,  lat  yellow  

,,  2nd  , 

,,  white  


0 2 3 0 3 0 


4 0 0 6 0 0 

2 0 0 4 0 C 

^ 0 0 4 10  0 


3 5 0 4 0 0 


.fathom  4 10  0 

i 6 0 0 

log  2 15  0 

2 15  0 

9 0 0 


6 10 
6 10 
6 10 


10  0 0 15  0 0 

9 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 10  10  i) 


TIMBER  {coiUhiued), 

Deals,  Bwedisb  . 

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine,  let  

„ „ 2nd  

„ ,,  3rd,  Ac 

,,  Spruce,  1st  

„ ,,  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  Ac 

Battens,  all  kinds  

Flooring  Boards,  aq.,  1 in.,  pre- 

pared,  First 

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba foot 

Honduras,  Ac 

Anstraban  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

Mexican  ,,  

M.ihogsny,  Tobasco,  cargo  average. 

Honduras  ,,  

Box,  Turkey ton 

Walnut,  Italian foot 


£.  s.  d. 

7 10  0 

8 10  0 
18  0 0 
11  0 0 

7 10  0 
9 10  0 
7 0 0 
6 15  0 
6 10  0 


26  10 
17  10 
10  10 
10  10 
6 10 
8 15 


0 6 6 0 7 9 

0 0 3}  0 0 

0 0 3}  0 0 4} 

0 0 3 0 0 3} 

0 0 4}  0 0 6} 

0 0 4}  0 0 6} 

0 0 4}  0 0 4} 

0 0 4}  0 0 

0 0 4}  0 0 5} 

6 0 0 12  0 0 

0 0 4}  0 0 6^ 
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METALS. 

Ibox — Bar,  Welsh,  in  London. ..ton 
„ ,,  at  works  in ‘Wales  ... 

,,  Staffordshire,  in  London  ... 
Copper— 

British,  cake  and  ingot ton 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

Chili,  bars  

Yellow  MsTiL lo. 

Lead — 


i 17  « 6 0 0 


4 7 8 4 10  0 


6 IS  0 7 0 0 


) 10  0 0 0 0 


78  0 0 0 0 0 


0 0 7i  0 0 7t 


FOREST  GATE.' — For  new  chapel  at  the  Woodgrange 
Fark  Ccmeterv.  for  the  Woodgrange  Park  Cemetorj 
Company.  Mr.  W.  Gilbeo  Scott,  architect 

.1.  K.  Coleman  2 2 

■W.  Watson 1.^22  2 2 

Harris  & Wardrop  X 2 

J.  H.  Johnson  £ X 

F.  &F.  J.  Wood  1.S30  0 0 

J.Morter 1.693  0 0 


Rg,  Spanish  ton 

” lish,  


English,  common  brands 
Sheet,  English 

fipBLTBB — 

Silesian,  special  ton 

Ordinary  brands 

Tijr— 

Straits ton 

Australian  

English  Ingots 

Ziito — English  sheet  ton 

OILS. 

linseed  ton 

Cocoanat,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Bapeseed,  English  pale  

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Inbricating,  D.S 

,,  refined  

Tfepewuxb — 

Americatj.in  casks cwt. 

'Tab — Stockholm barrel 

Archangel  


12  15  0 0 0 0 


14  15  0 0 0 0 


18  2 0 18  5 0 


»7  10 
97  10 
100  10 
22  10 


18  6 0 0 0 0 


0 0 29  0 0 


32  0 0 0 0 0 


19  0 0 46  0 0 


7 0 0 12  0 0 


1 14  9 0 0 0 


0 12  0 0 12  6 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading  must 
ceach  us  not  later  fAon  12  iVoon  on  TAuredavf.J 


CROYDON.— For  the  supply  of  1,000  tons  of  Guernsey 
granite  spalls,  delireretl  in  truck  at  Thornton  Hoath 
Station,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Croydon  Union  ; — 


AV.  lIad»on,  Brighton  

Clee  Hill  Granite  Co 

8.  Trickett  & Son  

E.  & H.  Beerers 

J.  Mowlem  & Co 

Nowell  A Robs  in  

R.  L.  i .T.  Jcneing.s  

A.  A F.  Manuelle  (accepted)  .. 


11  1 
10  U 
10  9 


BEERHAMPSrE4.D.— Forthe  erection  of  new  shops, 
.Sc.,  at  Berkhaiiipstead.  Mr.  J.  F.  Goodey,  architect, 
Colchester : — 

F.  Hiller,  Croydon  £2,679  0 0 

Msrtin,  Wells,  i Co.,  Aldershot 2,400  0 0 

H.  E^’erett  & Son,  Colchester  2,350  0 " 


D.  AVood,  Stamford-hill 
Ford  A Kirruge,  Upper  Holloway 
H.  Willi'Oi'k,  VVolvarhamptoa  .... 

E.  Jarrifl.  Portsmouth  

A.  Cole,  Killinrn  

G.  Dobsou,  Coiche.ter  

J.  Payne,  Hemol  Hempstead  .... 
Clflridge  A Blotham,  Banbury.,.. 

Smith  A Son.  Tring 

8.  Gfi.st,  Aylesbury 

Cliyson  Bros..  Northampton  .... 

G.  Green,  Aylesbury  

A.  Berridge,  South  Norwood 

T.  Martin,  Maidenhead  

D.  Bllwood  A Son,  Sandy,  Beds  . 

T.  Page.  Baabury 

F.  Dupont,  Colchester  

DARENTH.  — For  wroiight-iron 

Hmbedle  Asylum,  Darenth  : — 

Summersi-nles  A Son  

AV.  AC.AVoolnoogh  

Oak  A Richards  

Goddard  A Massey  

J.  A F.  Jlay  

Lyne  

Daris  A Co 

G.  Row  

T.  Bond 

T.  F.  Clarke 

Jukes,  Coulson,  A Co 

R.  Crane  

Sesger,  Dartford 

Alsop  a Son,  Cambridge  

Wood,  Ourton 

Red  Lion-street  Fender  Guard  Co. 
Cable  


2,311  0 0 
2,310  0 0 
3,285  0 0 
2,239  0 0 
2,160  0 0 
2,124 


2,12 


0 0 


0 0 


2.090 
2.068 
2,037  0 0 
1,901  0 0 

1.091  (1  0 
1,990  0 0 
1,950  0 0 
1,947  0 0 
1,888  0 0 


fender-guards,  for 


HARROW'.— For  erecting  mortuary  stable,  caretaker  a 
lodge,  Ac.,  for  the  Harrow  Local  Board.  Mr.  0.  x. 
Hayward,  architect : — « 

Chappell,  Pimlico  ,2  2 

Lake,  Hacknev 3,34-110  0 

Tanks,  Willesden 1,256  9 0 

Hiaga,  F.  A H.  F.,  Loughborough  . 

Junction  1.250  0 0 

Barrett  A Power,  Hackney  1,232  0 0 

AA'ard,  Clarke,  A Co.,Pomeroy-8tree£  1,207  0 0 

Mills,  Stoke  Newin^on 1,173  0 0 

Tilbury,  Willesden 1,157  15  0 

Knight,  Morden  X 5 

Holloway,  Lavender  Hill  1,147  0 0 

Woodhonse,  Woodford 1,140  14  0 

Savage,  Homerton  1,087  0 0 

Henley  A Co.,  13,  Mooigate-etreet...  1,081  0 0 

Gibson,  Southall 9 5 

Hanson,  A.  A B.,  Southall  1,026  0 0 

'.  Haynes,  Harrow  1,009  0 0 

Elwood  A Sons,  Sandy  092  0 0 

Kindell,  Harrow  870  0 0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
48.  9d.  per  quarter) , can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder  ” 
by  JiViday  Morning's  post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Not  an  Iiitenilinc  Competitor"  (the  Society  offering  the  prire 
may  be  Bntely  trostoii  to  aea  that  no  trade  Interests  are  mixed  up 
with  the  proceedlug*!.— W.  F.  P.  (the  mere  legal  aspect  ot  the 
nuvtter  is  hardly  worth  coiisideratioD).- — W.  H.  W,  (too  late  for  this 
week).  , . , , 

All  statements  of  facts,  Hats  of  tenders,  Ao.,  must  be  acoompanled 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarUy  for  publication. 

We  arecompelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  givingoddreeses. 

Not*,- Tu«  .eopoQSiumty  oi  eiguea  amcioe.  ana  papere  reaa  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authon. 

Wt  oannoC  utidcrtaie  to  rslum  reitettd  comoiunicat{ons. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyoud  mere  news-ltemej  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  loumals.  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

UJ  communications  reearding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
addreesed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  oommunlcationa  relating  to 
„/erti8ements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  F1TBLISHEB.  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 


Begisiered  Telegraphic  Address, BoiLDBB,LosTiOir.'‘ 


CHARGES  FOB  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

gJTUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHJP3,  APPRENTIOBBBIP8, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVKRTI8EMENTB, 

Rlx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4s.  fid. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words  Os.  gd. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tisements on  trout  page,  Competltlone,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
fco.  may  be  obUlned  on  application  to  the  Publleher. 

alTCJATIONa  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Is.  gd. 

Eaoh  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os,  gd, 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECEBBABY. 

*•*  Btamya  fnT«(  not  be  eaut,  but  all  email  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  er  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-oflice,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIBR,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street.  W,0. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  OlHce 
before  ’THREE  o'clock  p.in.  on  THURSDAY,  and  for  the  Front  Page 
,e  same  Hour  on  WEDNE3D-AY. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


'*  THB  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  dibeot  from  the  Office  to  rosldenta 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  ISs.  per  annum 
PaitrAlo.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 


BEST  BATH  STONE. 

COKSHAM  DOWN.  ] FAKLEIGH  DOWN. 


BOX  GKOTJND.  I COMBE  DOWN. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND.  | STOKE  GROUND. 

THE  BATH  STONE  riHIUCS,  Limited. 

Head  Offices  : Bath. 


DOULTINQ  EHEESTONE. 

, The  etone  from  tbeae^arriei 
( is  known  ua  the  “‘Weather 

THB  CHBLYNCH  ; Bede,"  and  ia  of  » totj 
Ofrnxrw  J crystalline  nature,  and  on. 

DAWibJU.  J doubtedly  one  of  the  moat 

^ durable  stooea  in  England. 
THE  f same  crystalline 


same  cryst 

nu  4TWTJT  priTTniT  } nature  88  the  Chelynct  Si-uiio, 
bUAMHliCjDilUxl  ^ but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 


STONE.  (.  suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Doulting,  Shepton  Mallet. 

London  Agent — Mr.  E.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [AdVT. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  for 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  the  HAM  HILL  STONE  CO., 
Norton,  Btoke-under-Ham,  Somerset. 

London  Agent — Mr.  B.  A.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Advii 


Aspbalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lavs 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42.- 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoust 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk: 
rooms,  graneries,  tun- rooms,  and  terraces. [Ad VT( 


AspRalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO., 

Oflfice  i 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advf 


£737  18  0 ! 
610  0 0 
..  fkO  10  0 


HPFiriT AT, —ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING  ADVERTISE. 
OA  1-IWXn.U.  ypwT-u  nr  ORnBinS  TO  TllarONTINnR 


DAY  moruings; 

The  Publleher  cannot  be  reapoDsIbla  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  lu  reply  to  AdvertUemeute,  aud 
itrongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  OOPIBB  ONLY  ibould  be  sent. 


PERSONS  Advertlelug  In"  The  Builder,"  may  have  RtpHataddrssssd 
to  the  Offiro.  4g,  Catherine-etreet.  Cevent  Oaedeu,  W.O. 
frt*  of  oho-rge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  11  addressed 
envelopce  are  sent,  together  with  euffleient  stamps  to 
aovei  the  postage 


SPUAGUE  & CO., 

STATIONERS,  i&c., 


Keep  a Special  Stock  of  Sundries  for 
Professional  Offices. 


22,  Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [AdT' 


W.  H.  Lascelles  & Co. 

121,  Bunbill-row,  London,  E.C 
HIGH-CLAS'S^'tNERt; 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE, 
CONSERVATORIES  AND  GREENHOUSE! 

Estimates  given  on  Application. 


7 post  (carefully  packed),  la. 


Qarside’s  Noted  Bedfordslilre  Coarse  am 
Fine  Silver  Sand.— Ia  perfectly  free  from  iniporit 
end  the  best  aud  cheapest  in  the  market.  All  qualities  li 
stock,  for  every  purpose  required  iu  the  building  trade,  r, 
filtration,  or  for  nursery  purposes.  All  pure  grit  1 

Apply  to  

GEOEGE  GAE8IDE,  Jonh.,  F.E.H.S., 

Leighton  Buzzard,  [AjjvT' 


HOB 


& CO.  LIMITED 


STEEL  8 


Patent  Clutcli-Rebated  Self-Closing  or  Folding  Doors,  for  Theatres  and  Public  Buildings, 

As  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (used  iu  large  numbers  at  Covent  Garden  Theati'e). 


Offioes  & Warehouse : 76,  CHEAPSIDE,  London ; Manufactories,  Wharnoiiffe  Works,  Arlington-st,  London 


